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Chicago  Showrooms 

1(L5  Michigan  Ave, 


£Eco 

I  MOTOR  BOATS 


You  will  never  know  Motor  Boat  Perfection  till  you  see  and  ride  in  an 

ELCO  GASOLINE  EXPRESS  LAUNCH 

The  smoothness  of  its  operation — its  indescribable  power  perfect  ease  of  control  and  absolute  seaworthiness  are 
combined  with  a  beauty  of  grace  and  finish  never  approached  in  any  other  boat.  The  thousands  who  have  seen 
them  all  over  the  country  and  at  the  Motor  Boat  Shows  enthusiastically  pronounce  them  to  be  “without  equal.” 

Not  “racing  machines,”  but  luxuriously  comfortable  launches,  remarkable  for  their  safety,  reliability  and  speed. 

26  ft.  40  H.  P.  4-cylinder  engine.  Speed  1 8  miles,  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

30  ft.  50  H.  P.  4-cylinder  engine.  Speed  20  miles,  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

35  ft.  60  H.  P.  6-cylinder  engine.  Speed  22  miles,  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

Write  for  our  latest  catalogue. 


Elco  Motor  Boats  comprise  every  type  of  pleasure 
craft  from  Cruiser  to  Launch,  both  gasoline  and 
electric. 

Electric  Launches  for  lakes  and  rivers. 

“The  Ideal  Launch.”  Safe — reliable — noiseless. 

204  Avenue  A 
Bayonne,  N.  J. 

27  minutes  from  New  York, 
L.ber'y  St.  rr  23d  St.  Feiry 
C.  R.  R  of  N.  J. 
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Read  This  Remarkable  Record  Showing 

“Standard”  Superiority 

Yacht  “Soya”  wins  Seattle  to  Vancouver  Ocean  Race 
“ Picaroon”  and  “ Irene”  take  lirst  and  second  places  in  Marblehead  Race 
“ Heather”  wins  New  York-Bermuda  Race 

Out  of  12  entries  in  the  New  York  to  Marblehead  Ocean  Race  those  winning  first,  second  and  third  places  were  equipped,  as  were  all  of  the  above- 
named  craft,  with  Standard  Engines.  This  unequalled  brilliant  record  is  proof  positive  that  for  speed,  efficiency,  power  and  reliability,  Standard 
Marine  Engines  by  far  outclass  all  other  makes. 

Built  in  sizes  from  8  H.P.  to  1500  H.P. 

A  glance  through  our  new,  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  will  convince  you  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Standard  Marine  Engine  is  based  cn  merit.  We  want  to  send  you  a  copy  free • — write  for  it  today. 

Specify  "Standard  ”  Engines  when  ordering  your  Motor-Boat 

STANDARD  MOTOR  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  192Whiton  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 
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A  bent  pin,  a 
bit  of  string  and 
a  stick  don’t  ap¬ 
peal  as  they  did 
in  our  boyhood 
days.  Write  to 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

for  catalog  “  F  ”  if  you’re  going  fish¬ 
ing.  We’ve  gear  and  tackle  for 
catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 
to  sword  fish. 

S  H  AN  NON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Canoeing . 


Buffalo  Canoe  Club. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Buffalo  Canoe  Club, 
-  Commodore  Henry  B.  Selkirk,  in  an  address  to 
the  members,  spoge  glowingly  of  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  which  he  said  had  every  indication  of  being 
the  most  active  in  the  history  of  the  club.  He 
said  the  policy  of  the  board  of  directors  was 
for  a  winning  crew  on  the  water,  and  after  set¬ 
ting  aside  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  board  directed  the  regatta  committee 
to  place  sufficient  men  at  the  training  table  to 
make  up  at  least  two  full  war  canoe  crews  of 
fifteen  men  each.  Two  new  war  canoes  of  the 
latest  and  fastest  type  have  been  built  for  the 
club. 

Fleet  Captain  C.  A.  Spaulding,  chairman  of 
the  regatta  committe,  said :  “The  Buffalo  Canoe 
Club  has  long  been  known  as  a  live  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  not  until  recently  that  the  club 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  had  a  paddler  of  real 
merit  who,  if  properly  coached,  would  make 
their  presence  felt  in  the  important  annual  asso¬ 
ciation  meets.  These  tests  of  importance  have 
been  passed  for  many  years  because  the  men 
have  not  been  properly  conditioned  for  such  con¬ 
tests.  The  Canadian  racing  men  begin  early  in 
the  season  and  devote  many  long  and  arduous 
hours  in  faithful  training,  so  it  is  no  wonder 
their  success  is  so  marked.  We  had  a  glimpse 
last  year  of  what  earnest  work  will  accomplish, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  our  progressive  direc¬ 
tors  we  will  have  a  racing  crew  which  will  ably 
represent  us.  If  proper  results  are  shown,  the 
club  is  prepared  to  send  the  entire  outfit  to  the 
championships  at  Sugar  Island  and  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  championships  to  be  held  at  St.  John, 
Quebec.” 

The  club  has  established  training  quarters  at 
Park  Lake,  and  week  ends  are  spent  at  the  club 
house  on  Point  Albino  Bay.  W.  J.  Donovan 
has  been  elected  crew  captain.  Provision  has 
also  been  made  for  other  branches  of  the  sport. 
Six  races  have  been  arranged  for  the  one-design 
knockabouts,  and  these  will  race  for  points.  Six 
events  have  also  been  arranged  for  the  new 
16-foot  sailing  dinghy  class  and  for  the  18-foot 
catboats. 

For  the  canoes  five  events  each  are  scheduled 
for  the  singles,  tandems  and  quads,  and  on  the 
three  ladies’  days  mixed  doubles  will  be  run. 
Flags  will  be  awarded  the  winners  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  The  interclub  meets  will  be  had  with 
the  Delaware  Canoe  Club  of  this  city. 

The  most  important  event  scheduled  at  Point 
Abino  is  the  western  division  meet  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Canoe  Association,  which  will  take  place 
on  July  30.  The  winners  of  this  meet  make 
themselves  eligible  for  the  championships  at  St. 
John,  Quebec,  on  Aug.  6.  Prominent  paddlers 
from  Canadian  strongholds,  numbering  hun¬ 
dreds,  will  arrive  in  Buffalo  for  these  races, 
and  will  enter  in  the  junior,  intermediate  and 
senior  events,  which  include  singles,  doubles  and 
fours. 

The  war  canoe  events  of  one-half  mile  and 
one  mile  each  will  doubtless  be  a  grand  aquatic 
sight.  Ninety  men  in  six  war  canoes,  represent¬ 
ing  the  famous  Parkdales  of  Toronto-,  the  To- 


Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

"/T\ost  Direct  Route  to  the  Highlands  of  Ontario” 

Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes,  Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park,  Temagami,  Georgian  Bay. 

Plan  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  This 
Year  at  One  of  These  Delightful  Spots 

Good  hotel  accomodations  at  moderate  cost — The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance  all 
those  things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable.  Select  the  locality  that  will  afford  you  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment,  send  for  free  maps  and  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  fully  describing  these  out  of 
the  ordinary  recreation  resorts.  Address — 

W.  S.  Cookson  F.  P.  Dwyer  E.  H.  Boynton  W. 

917  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago  290  Broadway,  New  York  City  256  Washington  St,  Boston  506  Park 

W.  E.  DAVIS  G.  T.  BELL  GEO.  W.  VAUX 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal  Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Montreal  General  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING  TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Vm7/  us  at  our  JVetu  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  Ave.  fuui  Ave.  eida.  New  York  City 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
game.  H All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing,  also 
Caribou  barrens.  flAmericans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information,  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarddd  upon  application  to 
J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 
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HUNTING  &  CAMPING - 

OUTFITS 

fishing  tackle,  baseball  and  athletic  goods  and  in  fact  implements 
for  all  out-door  games  are  illustrated  and  their  uses  fully  described 
in  our  New  Book  No.  460,  which  is  the  most  complete  book  ever 
published  for  out-door  folks. 

A  Postal  Card  will  bring  you 
this  Outfitting  Guide  FREE 

Don't  load  yoiuself  down  with  heavy  duffle  on  a  hunting,  camping  or  fish¬ 
ing  trip  when  you  can  buy  light  weight,  serviceable  outfits,  and  be  more 
comfortable,  providing  the  selections  are  wisely  made.  The  right  kind  of 
equipment  and  many  other  things,  some  small,  perhaps,  but  most  important, 
are  told  about  and  illustrated  in  this  big,  new,  free  book. 

Send  your  request  to-day  for  the  New  Book  No.  460 

P.  R.  ROBINSON,  President  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  Secretary 

New  York  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

15  AND  17  WARREN  STREET-NEW  YORK 


Cantlonary  Note :  Be  sure 
you  get  this  stove— see 
that  the  name-plate 
reads  New  Perfection.” 


Many  Women 
wiio  are 
Splendid  Cooks 

dread  having  to  prepare  an  elab¬ 
orate  dinner  because  they  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
over  an  intensely  hot  coal 
range.  This  is  especially  true 
in  summer.  Every  woman 
takes  pride  in  the  table  she  sets, 
but  often  it  is  done  at  tremen¬ 
dous  cost  to  her  own  vitality 
through  the  weakening  effect  of 
cooking  on  a  coal  range  in  a 
hot  kitchen. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  wear 
yourself  out  preparing  a  fine  dinner. 
Even  in  the  heat  of  summer  you  can 
cook  a  large  dinner  without  being 
worn  ant. 


M&w  Perfection. 


WICK  .  BLUE  F*;AWI  E  flg$ 


Oil  Cook-stove 

Gives  no  outside  heat,  no  smell,  no  smoke.  It  will  cook  the  biggest  dinner 
without  heating  the  kitchen  or  the  cook.  It  is  immediately  lighted  and  immedi¬ 
ately  extinguished.  It  can  be  changed  from  a  sJow  to  a  quick  fire  by  turning  a 
handle.  There’s  no  drudgery  connected  with  it,  n  o  coal  to  carry,  no  wood  to  chop. 
You  don’t  have  to  wait  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  till  its  fire  gets  going.  Apply  a 
light  and  it’s  ready.  By  simply  turning  the  wick  up  or  down  you  get  a  slow  or  i  n 
Intense  heat  on  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  pan,  kettle  or  oven,  and  nowhere  else.  It 
has  a  Cabinet  Top  with  shelf  for  keeping  plates  and  food  hot,  drop  shelves  f  >r 
coffee,  teapot  or  saucepan,  and  even  a  rack  for  towels.  It  saves  time,  worr  /, 
health  and  temper.  It  does  all  a  woman  needs  and  more  than  she  expects.  Made 
with  1,  2,  and  3  burners;  the  2  and  3-burner  sizes  can  be  had  with  or  witho  it 
Cabinet. 

Every  dealer  everywhere ;  If  not  at  yoors,  writ®  for  Deaoripllve  Circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated) 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of.  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Here’s  to  You !  !Vo  f.u.ss> no 

trouble,  no 

bother.  Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 


Martini  (  gin  base )  and  Manhattan  ( whiskey 
base)  are  the  most  popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.  Hartford  New  York  London 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $xa. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  X  Finch  Lane1  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.2f 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel,  Dogs,  etc.  Want® 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line  per  insertion,  13  cent®. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 
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ronto  Canoe  Club,  the  Island  Aquatic  Club,  the 
Beach  Canoe  Club,  the  Orilla  Canoe  Ciub  and 
the  Buffalo  Canoe  Club  will  battle  for  glory. 
The  race  will  be  run  over  a  measured  course 
starting  at  a  point  near  Crystal  Beach  and  finish¬ 
ing  at  the  canoe  club  dock.  The  races  will  be 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  western  division 
of  which  Lyman  T.  Coppins,  of  this  city,  is  rear 
commodore.  An  official  meeting  of  this  body 
is  called  for  July  29  at  the  Bay  Beach  club 
house.  These  races,  as  well  as  the  local  events, 
will  be  run  by  a  system  of  flag  signaling  from 
the  judge’s  box. 

Anticipating  a  big  year  on  the  water,  enlarged 
dock  facilities  are  under  way,  and  also  an  ex¬ 
tended  runway  for  canoes.  In  the  bay  the 
method  for  mooring  sail  yachts  to-  driven  spiles 
is  replaced  with  a  more  modern  system  of  float¬ 
ing  buoys  attached  to  a  sunken  cable. 


Atlantic  Division  Meet. 

Eastern  canoeists  from  many  States  are  now 
in  camp  on  Burlington  Island  in  the  Delaware 
River.  It  is  the  annual  division  meet  of  the 
Atlantic  Division,  and  the  camp  lasts  from  June 
25  to  July  4.  The  encampment  was  preceded  by 
a  cruise  down  the  swift  w&ters  of  the  upper 
Delaware  which  began  at  Philadelphia  on  June 
25  and  ended  at  Burlington  Island  on  June  29. 
The  first  stop  was  made  at  Carpentersville,  five 
miles  away.  Twenty-two  miles  were  made  the 
next  day  to  Point  Pleasant.  On  Monday  the 
trip  was  continued  to  Park  Island,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.  The  run  on  Tuesday  was  to 
Bordentown,  where  camp  was  made  opposite  the 
Yawpewi  Aquatic  Club,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
cruise  ended  at  Burlington  Island. 

Short  cruises  about  the  Delaware  and  the  Ran- 
cocas,  Assiscunck,  Crosswicks,  Neshaminy  and 
other  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Delaware  were 
made  during  the  early  days  in  camp. 

A  reception  and  carnival  in  honor  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association  members  was  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  .members  of  the  Lakanoo  Boat 
Club,  the  largest  canoe  association  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  on  Friday  evening,  July  1. 

The  races  will  begin  Saturday,  July  2,  at  3:30 
P.  M.  The  program  follows: 

Event  No.  1,  Lady  Bug  Cup,  open  canoe  sail¬ 
ing,  40  feet  sail  area;  No.  2,  tandem  single 
blades,  four  miles  over  course  around  Burling¬ 
ton  Island;  No.  3,  club  fours,  double  blades, 
half  mile,  championship. 

Monday,  July  4,  11  a.  m. — No.  4,  McAlister 
trophy,  one  man,  double  blades,  half  mile 
straightaway;  No.  5,  tandem  single  blades,  half 
mile;  No.  6,  one  man  single  blade,  half  mile; 
No.  7,  club  fours, -single  blades,  half  mile;  No. 
8,  tilting  tournament. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division.- — -Franklin  Gauntt,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  by  W.  C.  Gauntt. 

Central  Division. — C.  Edgar  Lindsay,  359 
Stratford  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Emil  Rup- 
pel ;  Jack  W.  Wishart,  6335  Marchand  street, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Walter  J.  Warder,  Westing- 
house  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  both  by 
F.  D.  Newbury;  Frank  J.  Foley,  912  Ross 
avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  by  Emil  Ruppel. 

Eastern  Division. — Augustus  J.  Worcester,  13 
Ottawa  street,  Roxburv,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  J.  R. 
Robertson. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6057,  Rudolph  A.  Weiss, 
574  Wythe  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Central  Division. — 6058,  Brent  Wiley,  652 
Maryland  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  6059,  Orin  E. 
Watkins,  123  Trenton  avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.; 
6060,  Thomas  E.  Simpers,  302  Gray  Building, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  6061,  Phillip  Webber,  896 
Eighth  avenue,  Munhall,  Pa.;  6062,  James  E. 
Clune,  7213  Idlewild  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Eastern  Division.— 6053,  I.  Sumner  Merritt, 
Dedham,  Mass.;  6054,  George  W.  Nay,  Dedham, 
Mass; ;  6055,  Arthur  J.  Clark,  44  Pitman  street, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Camp  Rossignol  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  the 
best  photograph  of  camp;  $25.00  in  gold  for  big¬ 
gest  trout  caught;  $50.00  in  gold  for  biggest  pair 
of  Moose  horns  obtained;  $100.00  in  gold  for  best 
painting  of  camp.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare, 
$15.00  round  trip  from  Boston.  Joe  Patterson, 
Head  Guide,  Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 

KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<I7TTAI)p  UTT  T  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 

■**■■*■*“' lllLLri  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 


Did  V  ou  Ever 

Kill  a  3-Pound 

Trout  on  a  Fly? 

I  assure  you  it  can  be 
done  in  New  Brunswick. 
Let  me  plan  your  1910 
trip  and  your  dream  of 
years  will  come  true. 
How  about  a  trip  after 
salmon?  One  man  I  sent 
in  ’09  killed  six  in  one 
day,  largest  fish  20  lbs. 
Write  me  your  wants. 

DOUGLAS  W.  CLINCH 

Sec.^Treas. 

Provincial  Guides  Association 
Saint  John,  N.  B. 

No  Fee  No  Commission 


RIPOGENUS  LAKE  CAMPS.  MAINE, 

offer  unexcelled  inducements  to  the  sportsman  and  his 
family.  Trout  will  rise  to  the  fly  all  summer.  Moose, 
Dear  and  Bear  in  the  fall.  These  camps,  covering  an  area 
of  250  square  miles,  will  be  offered  for  sale  this  fall.  Pay 
us  a  visit  before  we  close.  You  will  see  the  camps  at 
their  best  this  year.  Address  for  illustrated  circular  and 
full  information  REG.  C.  THOMAS,  412  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (Telephone  connection):  or  direct  to 
RIPOGENUS  LAKE  CAMPS,  Chesuncook  P.O.,  Maine. 


CHARLESTON  LAKE,  Ontario,  Canada,, 

Bass  and  Salmon  fishing  at  this  resort  was  much  im¬ 
proved  last  season.  Good  hotel  accommodations;  excel¬ 
lent  fishing.  Competent  guides;  clear  and  pure  water, 
and  unexcelled  scenery.  Apply  to  ROBERT  FOSTER, 
Charleston  Lake  Inn,  Charleston,  Ontario,  Canada. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  fishing;  best  obtainable.  Guides, 
etc.,  provided.  Write  FAIRVIEW,  Crabbes,  N.  F. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  126 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Steel  Fishing  Rot 

Fish  with  a  “BRISTOL” — but  fish  anyway. 
Fishing  is  the  greatest  sport  on  earth.  If  it  ever 
gets  into  your  blood,  you  will  fish  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  every  time  you  get  a  chance — and  if  you 
once  fish  with  a  "BRISTOL”,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  not  on'.y  the  finest  looking  and  the  most  reliable 
but  also  the  best  fishing  rod  on  earth.  No  question 
about  it.  Each  rod  guaranteed  three  years. 

FI?  F  F  ^ancb  r*c*5e*  “BRISTOL”  hook 
•T  remover  with  our  beautiful  new 

D  1910  catalog.  Send  for  them. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


* Resorts  +or  Sportsmen . 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theWorid  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
(jj  We  Were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<1  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

€jj  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

•J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 


HUNT  IN  MONTANA 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
ELK,  DEER,  SMALL  GAME,  BEAR,  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE,  Gardiner,  Mont. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[July  2,  1910. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


THE  MILAM 


The  Frankfort 
Kentucky  Reel" 


l'he  Championship  trophy  was  won  ar  me 
National  Casting  Tournament  in  New  York 
in  August,  1909,  with  a  No  2  "Milam”. 
Hand  made  and  the  standard  since  1839.  Four 
International  First  Prizes  and  medals.  Will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalogue. 

.  B  C.  MILAM  &  SON,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


—  IMPORTANT  TO  ANGLERS - 

Can  you  always  get  just  the  FISH  LINE  that  you  desire? 
If  not,  we  can  satisfy  you.  Send  us  Twenty-five  cents  for 
FIFTY  samples,  to  select  from,  of  the  best  SILK 
BRAIDED  FISH  LINES  in  the  world. 

We  sell  to  ANGLERS  direct.  Address 

THE  ANGLERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fish  Line  Dept.  Utica,  New  York 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sarei 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  66  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohii 


Fish  Will  Bite  S'fervS,. 

FISH  LtJRE.  It  keeps  you  busy  pulling  them 
-  out.  Write  to-day  and  get  a  box.  and  Complete 
Fishing  Outfit  to  help  introduce  it.  Enclose  2c 

Michigan  Fish  Halt  Co.,  Dept.  10.  Port 


stamp. 


Huron,  Michigan. 


FISHING  RODS 

Tournament  rods  a  specialty,  being  entirely  hand-made 
from  best  selected  bamboo.  They  have  been  tested  and 
found  to  stand  the  great  strain  necessary.  Are  so  war¬ 
ranted.  Special  inducement  to  clubs.  Send  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  MORGAN,  Fishing  Rods,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


CATALINA  LINE-SAVING  SWIVEL 

Adds  more  than  25  per  cent,  to  strength  of 
line,  and  prevents  all  kinking  when  trolling. 

The  several  light  Tackle  Clubs  of  Catalina  Island  use  this 
swivel  exclusively. 

By  mail,  3  for  30  cents,  6  for  50  cents. 

TUFTS-LYON  ARMS  CO.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM 

&G 

OUT 

PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY.  E 

■ 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY! 

Dl  AID’CBBl  id 

jumw 

S^FE.&.EFFECTIVE.50c&Sl] 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  95  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN .  N .Y. 


lERCROMBlETS 
H  CAMP  m 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO„  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9K  feet  -  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS.  5^,6^  or  8  feet  -  -  -  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4!L  5  or  6  feet  -  -  -  1.50 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  -  3.75 


Trout  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  24c. 

for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  60c. 
for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 

Regular  price,  96c. 

Original  and  Genuine 


For  Trial— Send  us 
Quality  A  Flies 
Quality  B  Flies 
Quality  C  Flies 
Bass  Flies 


OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 

16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co., 


New  York. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrand!”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  th« 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  to 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No.  6  Logansport,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


The  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  Bros.  Typewriter 

(Built  by  men  who  manufactured  the  Smith  Gun.) 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  gun  business  to  the  Hunter 
Arms  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  making 
typewriters,  and  putting  into  them  the  quality  and 
workmanship  that  our  old  gun  customers  appreciated. 
Special  features  are;  Writing  in  Sight  Inbuilt  devices 
for  all  kinds  of  woik,  making  attachments  and  special 
adjustments  unnecessary.  Ball  bearings  that  banish 
friction  at  all  vital  wearing  points. 

Our  free  catalogue  and  “X-Ray  Booklet”  tell  the 
story.  Write  us  to-day. 

L.  C.  SMITH  <&  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Syracuse  ....  New  York 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year.  10  Cts.  a  Copy. 
Six  Months,  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


NEW  YORK  GAME  LAW  CHANGES. 

Last  week  Governor  Hughes  signed  the  bill 
amending  the  forest,  fish  and  game  law,  and  on 
the  whole  sportsmen  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  character  of  the  legislation  recently 
passed.  Obviously  it  will  not  please  everyone, 
but  it  shows  gains,  some  of  which  are  important. 

The  provision  for  game  bird  refuges  seems  to 
be  modeled  on  the  Connecticut  law.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  town  board  of  any  town  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  owners,  set  aside  certain 
designated  lands  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
the  taking  of  game  birds  on  such  lands  may  be 
wholly  prohibited.  The  deer  season  is  reduced 
to  the  old  time — from  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  31.  This 
cuts  off  almost  all  hope  of  still-hunting  with  a 
tracking  snow.  The  change  seems  to  have  been 
made  largely  because  the  law,  which  provided 
that  only  bucks  should  be  killed  in  November, 
was  not  observed,  and  the  destruction  of  does 
in  their  close  time  was  very  great. 

Spring  duck  shooting  has  received  a  fatal  blow 
for  this  State  by  the  closing  of  the  open  season 
for  all  wildfowl  on  Jan.  10.  The  old  Long  Island 
law,  which  permitted  the  shooting  of  brant  in 
the  spring,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  slaughter 
ducks  in  violation  of  law,  and  this  opportunity 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  not  a  few  people.  If 
the  spring  gunners  had  been  willing  to  confine 
themselves  to  shooting  brant  only,  and  if  the 
local  baymen  had  been  sufficiently  farsighted  to 
insist  that  their  patrons  should  respect  the  law, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  law  permitting  brant 
to  be  killed  in  the  spring  might  have  remained 
on  the  statute  books  for  years.  But  the  gunners 
were  too  greedy,  and  the  baymen — or  some  of 
them — lacked  force  to  insist  on  the  observance 
of  the  law;  thus  they  killed  the  brant  that  laid 
the  golden  egg. 

Other  important  provisions  make  more  strin¬ 
gent  the  laws  for  the  punishment  of  aliens  and 
non-residents  for  hunting  without  a  license,  for¬ 
bid  the  sale  of  black  bass  taken  in  the  waters 
of  the  State,  and  make  more  severe  the  penalties 
of  polluting  waters  or  draining  lakes  and  streams. 
There  are  other  provisions,  but  these  are  the 
ones  which  possess  the  widest  interest  for  gun¬ 
ner  and  angler. 

New  York  game  laws  should  be  easier  of  en¬ 
forcement  under  these  statutes  than  under  the 
old  law. 


BOUNTY  FRAUDS. 

Whatever  there  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
payment  of  bounties  for  the  scalps  of  predatory 
animals,  its  great  cost  and  its  liability  to  fraud 
have  brought  the  practice  into  disrepute  in  many 
localities.  The  laws  of  various  States  and  coun¬ 
ties  in  relation  to  bounty  payments  are  often  so 
elastic  or  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  permit  shrewd 
persons  to  practice  frauds  without  much  fear  of 
detection,  and  sometimes  even  to  offer  a  real 
temptation  to  their  evasion  by  men  who  take  a 
secret  pride  in  their  ability  to  cheat  in  a  small  way. 

Although  this  defrauding  the  people  of  their 
money  is  a  serious  matter,  the  situation  is  not 
devoid  of  humor.  The  men  who  have  success¬ 
fully,  practiced ’selling  fraudulent  scalps  to  amia¬ 
ble  county  officials  could,  if  they  were  so  in¬ 
clined,  relate  anecdotes  which  would  make  gold 
brick  salesmen  regard  their  own  calling  as  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous  and  devoid  of  profit.  The 
bounty  hunters  would  never  attempt  to  practice 
on  experienced  fur  buyers  the  tricks  they  play 
on  county  officials.  They  know  the  latter  take 
much  for  granted  and  are  not  personally  in¬ 
terested,  as  professional  fur  buyers  would  be. 
Often  officials  are  wholly  ignorant  of  birds  and 
mammals  and  in  good  faith  pay  timber  wolf 
bounties  on  coyote  scalps,  and  so  on  through 
the  list. 

Where  one  county  pays  bounties  and  another 
does  not,  the  returns  show  what  seems  to  be  a 
remarkable  increase  of  predatory  animals  in  the 
former.  Even  if  the  animals  are  not  actually 
driven  over  the  line  and  killed,  as  is  at  times 
charged,  the  scalps  frequently  find  their  way  to 
that  place  where  they  will  be  paid  for  in  cash, 
and  then  possibly  the  fur  men  pay  a  further,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  a  final,  sum  for  them  and  take 
them  out  of  circulation. 

In  a  recent  case  it  was  shown  that  a  firm 
supplied  coyote  skins  to  persons  who  took  them 
elsewhere  and  obtained  wolf  bounties  on  them, 
the  assumption  being  that  profits  were  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  risks.  Evidently  the  officials 
who  paid  timber  wolf  bounties  on  them  were 
ignorant  or  careless* 

In  other  cases  a  little  detective  work  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  explanation  for  the  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  bounties  obtained  by  individuals.  Often 
those  who  actually  try  to  exterminate  vermin 
reap  harvests  less  profitable  than  others  who 
shoot  and  trap  but  little. 

These  petty  frauds  are  responsible  for  the  new 
law  in  Ontario.  This  requires  the  presentation 
of  the  head  and  pelt  of  every  timber  wolf  on 
which  a  bounty  is  claimed.  If  these  be  branded 
in  such  fashion  that  they  cannot  be  presented  a 
second  time  in  the  same  or  in  another  Province 
or  State,  well  and  good. 


Forest  and  Stream  is  frequently  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  which  little  accurate  information 
is  available  in  concrete  form.  This  is,  the  sea¬ 


son  during  which  black  flies  may  be  expected  at 
certain  places.  Some  anglers  and  tourists  would 
not  make  a  detour  to  pass  around  a  fly-infested 
region  if  there  was  good  fishing  there.  Others 
would  not  hesitate  an  instant  between  a  choice 
of  good  fishing  amid  black  flies  and  no  fishing 
and  no  flies.  To  them  the  flies  are  not  merely 
a  discomfort;  they  are  a  positive  torment,  a 
source  of  great  physical  agony,  just  as  to  others 
common  sunburn  is  a  dangerous  malady.  There 
are  many  persons  to  whom  either  sunburn  or  the 
black  fly  is  as  a  plague,  but  who  are  by  no  means 
tyros,  to  be  teased  and  laughed  at.  It  is  their 
physical  misfortune,  that  is  all,  and  they  cannot, 
through  long  exposure,  come  to  regard  either 
one  complacently.  For  their  benefit  we  would  be 
glad  to  print  notes  regarding  the  average  times 
for  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  black 
flies  in  well-known  fishing  regions  of  Northern 
America. 

8s. 

The  army  of  people  who  will  go  fishing  to¬ 
day,  together  with  those  who  will  go  to  various 
resorts  in  the  country  for  rest  and  recreation, 
bids  fair  to  be  greater  than  ever  before  on  the 
eve  of  the  nation’s  birthday..  The  efforts  made 
to  bring  about  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  in 
“the  old-fashioned  way”  will  influence  large 
numbers  of  people  to  seek  the  country  for  rec¬ 
reation,  and  the  railways  will  be  hard  pressed 
in  handling  the  crowds.  On  salt  water  small 
motor  boats  with  their  parties  of  anglers  are 
taking  the  place  of  the  overcrowded  steamboats 
and  are  increasing  enormously  in  number  as  in 
popularity. 

The  efforts  that  haye  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  rid  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  city  of  driftwood  bid  fair  to  bear  fruit. 
The  attention  of  the  War  Department  and  of 
Mayor  Gaynor  has  been  called  to  the  nuisance, 
and  relief  is  expected.  Not  only  canoes,  but  all 
small  boats  are  in  constant  danger  while  in  these 
waters,  where  immense  timbers  and  logs  are 
carried  up  and  down  the  rivers  by  the  tides. 
Some  of  the  largest  timbers  are  partially  water¬ 
logged  and  in  that  condition  are  particularly 
troublesome  to  all  small  boat  owners  and  to 
anglers. 

*» 

An  unusually  large  number  of  sportsmen  tour¬ 
ists  sought  the  salmon  waters  of  the  Northeast 
during  June.  The  unfavorable  conditions  found 
on  local  trout  streams  influenced  some  of  them, 
and  the  opening  to  the  public  of  a  few  more 
salmon  rivers  attracted  others.  They  found  the 
salmon  fishing  excellent;  indeed,  if  reports  are 
not  exaggerated,  the  entire  season  should  prove 
an  exceptional  one,  while  these  grand  fish  have 
appeared  in  waters  which,  heretofore,  have  not 
been  regarded  as  reliable. 


Mr.  Ponto 

Gentleman  and  Sportsman 
By  LEWIS  HOPKINS 

( Continued  from  page  1010.) 


AS  the  season  advanced,  flocks  of  rice  birds 
often  settled  down  on  our  hunting  grounds, 
and  it  was  a  red  letter  day  when  we  got 
a  load  of  shot  judiciously  placed  in  their  midst. 
To  get  within  range  it  was  necessary  to  stalk 
them  with  great  care,  either  creeping  on  hands 
and  knees  through  the  grass  and  weeds  or  else 
finding  some  swale  or  low  place  to  steal  up  on 
the  flock  from. 

In  this  matter  of  stalking  Ponto  was  a 
past  grand  master.  No  naked  Indian  ever  lived 
who  could  make  a  more  stealthy  approach  than 
he.  Stretched  at  full  length  gliding  over  the 
ground  he  looked  like  a  brown  shadow  and  was 
fully  as  noiseless.  Never  in  the  lead,  but  often 
at  my  side,  we  would  sneak  up  on  a  flock  of 
birds  feeding  on  the  ground,  and  at  the  slightest 
show  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  game, 
Ponto  would  freeze  in  his  tracks,  nor  would  he 
move  so  much  as  an  eyelash  until  the  flock  was 
quiet.  When  we  arrived  within  gunshot  he  would 
stop,  and  if  I  did  not  fire  at  once,  roll  his  brown 
eyes  round  to  see  what  caused  the  delay,  saying 
as  plainly  as  if  spoken  aloud  in  perfect  English: 
“There  they  are ;  get  busy.” 

A  few  days  after  we  killed  the  prairie  chicken 
a  large  flock  of  rice  birds  settled  down  on  a 
very  open  spot  near  where  we  were  hunting. 
At  first  I  saw  no  way  of  getting  within  range 
of  them,  but  after  looking  over  the  ground,  saw 
that  a  swale  ran  near  the  place.  Getting  down 
into  this  we  crawled  along  its  dry,  grassy  bot¬ 
tom  until  I  thought  we  were  about  opposite  to 
where  the  birds  had  lighted.  Raising  my  head 
with  caution  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  we 
were  close  on  to  the  flock,  and  they  were  undis¬ 
turbed.  Bringing  the  gun  to  bear  upon  the  thick¬ 
est  part  of  the  flock,  I  fired.  Springing  to  my 
feet  I  raced  for  the  kill  and  was  almost  wild  to 
find  eleven  birds  down.  Ponto  was  right  with 
me,  but  did  not  offer  to  touch  a  dead  bird,  but 
quickly  looked  after  all  cripples  and  brought  in 
four  more,  making  the  total  bag  fifteen.  By 
hard  hunting,  and  the  good  luck  to  catch  one 
bird  on  the  ground,  we  added  three  larks  and 
two  plover  to  our  string,  making  it  the  best  day 
of  all  so  far. 

Our  next  good  bag  was  made  on  quail.  These 
birds  did  not  range  much  on  the  prairie,  but 
kept  more  to  the  farms.  Occasionally  a  covey 


would  come  out  in  the  open,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  we  had  flushed  them.  I  was 
beginning  to  shoot  better  and  had  learned  to 
know  at  once  the  game  we  were  following  by 
the  old  dog’s  distinctive  approach.  We  found 
this  covey  of  birds  and  they  flew  safely  through 
the  first  load  1  fired  at  them  on  the  flush,  and 
scattered  nicely  where  the  cover  was  thick,  but 
not  high. 

I  had  not  been  much  interested  in  quail  so 
far,  as  they  always  disconcerted  me  on  the  flush 
in  covey  and  flew  so  fast  I  could  not  seem  to 
hold  on  singles. 

My  preceptor  thought  it  time  I  took  more  in¬ 
terest  in  this  branch  of  the  sport,  and  when  the 
gun  was  reloaded,  started  off  at  once  for  the 
place  where  the  quail  had  settled.  I  lagged  a 
little  at  first,  but  seeing  that  he  was  determined, 
finally  followed,  intent  on  doing  my  best. 

The  first  was  a  single.  Ranging  alongside  the 
dog,  I  got  in  good  position,  determined  to  do 
my  shooting  with  nerves  as  well  under  control 
as  I  could  hold  them.  The  flush  was  straight 
away  and  the  kill  as  clean  and  cool  as  though 
the  work  of  a  veteran.  We  did  a  bit  of  rejoic¬ 
ing  when  it  was  brought  in  and  reloaded  for  an¬ 
other.  The  next  was  a  pair  and  they  were  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  separate,  flying  one  to  the 
right  and  one  to  the  left.  Trying  to  cover  both 
at  once,  and  then  wondering  which  I  had  best 
shoot,  I  hesitated  until  both  were  lost  in  the 
distance.  Ponto  looked  around  at  me  with 
wonder  and  a  little  reproach  %  his  eyes,  but  was 
not  inclined  to  be  at  all  unpleasant  over  it.  In 
a  few  moments  he  had  another  bird  located  and 
it  quickly  followed  the  pair,  but  not  until  I  had 
done  my  very  best  to  stop  it. 

Then  I  distinguished  myself.  Two  birds  in 
succession.  Nice,  big,  fat  brown  beauties,  one 
right  after  the  other  as  fast  as  I  could  load. 
Old  Ponto  fairly  grinned  with  delight  when  he 
brought  them  in.  Then  two  more  in  succession 
— missed.  Poor,  thin,  rangy  fellows,  anyhow,  I 
guessed.  The  next  bird  went  down  winged  and 
was  more  Ponto’s  bird  than  mine.  He  had  a 
great  race  after  it  and  brought  it  in  alive  to  my 
very  great  embarrassment,  as  I  knew  no  way  of 
killing  a  fowl  other  than  wringing  its  head  off, 
and  I  would  not  have  so  mutilated  one  of  my 
beautiful  birds  for  any  consideration.  I  tied  it 


up  in  my  handkerchief  and  carried  it  home  that 
way  for  the  cook  to  kill. 

Another  pair  next  offered.  They  got  off  to¬ 
gether  and  I  concluded  to  kill  them  both  at  one 
shot,  but  when  I  got  good  aim  they  had  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  I  fired  through  the  ten-foot  opening 
between  them.  Two  more  agile  ones  sidestepped 
my  load,  one  after  another,  and  then  I  scored 
again.  While  bringing  in  this  bird,  Ponto  came 
on  the  last  member  of  the  covey  we  found. 

I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  stop¬ 
ping,  and  apparently  pointing  with  a  bird  in  his 
mouth.  It  did- not  look  as  if  he  could  do  that  and 
play  fair,  as  the  children  say.  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore,  nor  have  I  since,  save  on  a  few  occasions, 
seen  this  done.  At  a  loss  as  to  what  I  ought 
to  do  I  finally  concluded  to  approach  the  dog 
and  relieve  him  of  the  bird  he  was  retrieving 
and  leave  him  free  to  point  the  one  he  seemed 
to  have  found.  For  the  only  time  during  our 
long  acquaintance  he  resisted  my  taking  a  bird 
from  him,  and  while  I  was  tugging  away  to  pull 
it  from  him,  the  one  he  was  pointing  flushed 
and  got  safely  away.  He  immediately  released 
the  bird,  turned  deliberately  around  and  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  me. 

I  have  never  been  more  severely  reprimanded 
nor  more  pointedly  disapproved  of  than  I  was 
then  and  there.  “You  are  several  things  that  a 
gentleman  will  not  condescend  to  put  into  plain 
language,”  said  the  disgusted  veteran  sportsman. 
That  not  being  sufficient  to  fully  and  adequately 
express  his  feelings,  when  I  had  reloaded  he 
immediately  turned  away  from  the  quail  ground 
and  went  off  to  other  quests,  fairly  rubbing  it  in, 
as  it  were. 

On  that  occasion  our  relations  were  more 
strained  than  at  any  other  time  during  our  long 
acquaintance,  and  on  reflection  I  could  not  but 
feel  that  his  resentment  was  just.  I  was  but  a 
beginner,  but  should  have  had  more  sense  than 
to  spoil  that  fine  play  of  the  old  dog. 

It  was  all  over  by  the  time  we  got  home  and 
we  were  good  friends  again. 

My  bump  of  self  esteem  continued  depressed 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  an  incident  occurred 
which  put  us  again  on  the  same  plane.  I  saw 
the  dignified  Mr.  Ponto  as  completely  demoral¬ 
ized,  and  as  perfect  a  victim  of  self  disgust  as 
I  had  ever  had  occasion  to  be.  Thus  (verily) 
doth  conscience  make  cowards  of  us  all. 

The  day  was  unusually  warm  and  our  wan¬ 
derings  had  taken  us  further  from  home  than 
ever  before.  Our  lunch  had  been  sufficient,  but 
we  were  suffering  terribly  for  water.  Approach¬ 
ing  a  farm  I  concluded  to  make  for  the  house 
in  the  distance  and  beg  a  drink.  Our  route  took 
us  through  cultivated  fields  and  unfortunately 
across  the  family  watermelon  patch  where  sev¬ 
eral  belated  melons  still  lingered  on  the  vines. 
Quieting  a  naturally  sensitive  conscience  with 
the  argument  that  the  season  was  over  and  the 
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farmer  would  not  care  for  the  out-of-season 
melons  left,  I  proceeded  to  hunt  out  the  largest 
one  and  tuck  it  under  my  arm.  Then  the  thought 
struck  me  that  if  it  should  prove  a  bad  one  I 
would  be  no  better  off  for  my  long  walk  and 
small  sin,  so  I  hunted  up  another  likely  looking 
melon  which — with  my  gun— loaded  me  heavily. 

I  had  adjusted  my  load  and  turned  toward 
the  shady  grove  near  where  we  had  entered,  in¬ 
tending  to  go  there  to  eat  the  melons,  when— 
from  the  direction  of  the  house  on  a  slight  rise 
in  plain  view — I  heard  loud  calls,  whistling  and 
the  barking  of  dogs,  and  saw  two  men  and  three 
big  dogs  running  toward  us. 

One  hasty  glance  assured  me  that  we  were  the 
objects  of  their  quest,  and  that  one  of  the  men 
had  a  gun.  Also  that  the  smallest  of  the  dogs 
looked  as  large  as  a  yearling  calf,  and  that  all 
were  coming  fast. 

I  felt  that  ordinary  prudence  demanded  that 
I  abandon  the  melons,  but  so  great  was  my  need 
I  could  not  bring  my¬ 
self  to  do  so.  Gripping 
them  tightly  I  tore  off 
down  through  the  field 
at  top  speed,  determined 
to  save  them  if  possi¬ 
ble,  but  at  least  to  make 
a  desperate  effort. 

I  was  making  record 
time  and  felt  sure  the 
enemy  could  not  be 
gaining,  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  glance  down 
at  Ponto,  running  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  lead.  That 
paragon  of  polite  dignity 
was  a  sight  to  behold. 

He  looked  like  a  cur 
caught  sheep  killing. 

His  tail  was  tucked  be¬ 
tween  his  legs,  his  head 
drooped  low,  while  his 
long  ears  flapped  up  and 
down  like  a  pair  of 
broken  wings.  Every 
time  the  pursuers  gave 
a  shout  or  the  dogs 
opened  up  extra  strong 
he  would  tuck  his  tail 
a  little  more  and  hump  along  a  bit  faster,  as 
complete  a  specimen  of  demoralization  as  I  had 
ever  seen.  Scared  almost  to  death  as  I  was,  yet 
the  sight  of  my  big  self-contained  dignified 
friend,  the  victim  of  such  panic,  caused  me  to 
laugh  in  spite  of  my  fright. 

We  made  the  first  fence  safely,  but  in  scramb¬ 
ling  over  it  I  dropped  one  of  the  melons  and 
had  only  time  to  see  its  beautiful  pink  heart 
shining  up  at  me,  when  the  dogs  reached  the 
fence  at  the  other  side  of  the  field  and  set  us 
off  at  renewed  speed. 

The  next  was  a  newly  plowed  field  and  the 
hardest  kind  of  going.  The  sun  beat  down  from 
overhead,  and  it  was  dreadfully  hard  work,  but 
we  had  to  stick  to  it,  as  the  pursuit  was  con¬ 
tinued  vigorously. 

Sobbing  for  breath  I  struggled  on,  holding  to 
the  melon  and  hoping  to  reach  a  safe  position 
before  being  overtaken,  while  Ponto  flopped  de¬ 
jectedly  along  ahead. 

I  knew  the  dogs  were  gaining,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  men  when  I  last  glanced  back. 
Staggering  blindly  along  I  finally  reached  the 


grove  of  trees  and  fell  to  the  ground,  utterly 
exhausted  and  unable  to  retreat  further.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  to  defend  myself  against  the 
dogs  and  make  what  defense  I  could  to  the  men 
when  they  came  up. 

The  fierce  fight  for  breath  kept  me  wholly 
occupied  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  I  began 
to  take  notice  again.  My  pursuers  were  nowhere 
in  sight,  and  the  dogs  were  returning  slowly, 
stopping  occasionally  to  look  toward  our  retreat 
and  bark  defiance.  I  was  wonderfully  relieved, 
for  visions  of  a  fight  for  life  with  these  savage 
beasts  had  alternated  with  mental  pictures  of 
being  haled  before  a  criminal  tribunal  to  answer 
to  the  charge  of  robbery  as  I  raced  madly  along 
with  the  goods  on  me. 

Creeping  to  a  large  tree  near  the  edge  of  the 
timber  I  looked  out  from  behind  its  sheltering 
trunk  and  was  delighted  to  see  all  my  pursuers 
returning  to  the  house.  My  conscience  did  not 
hurt  me  nearly  so  much  when  this  fact  was  as¬ 


sured,  and  I  returned  determined  to  enjoy  the 
melon  that  had  come  so  high. 

Mr.  Ponto,  the  erstwhile  majestic,  was  now 
the  literally  abject.  Flattened  out  on  the  ground, 
hugging  it  as  it  were,  he  grovelled.  Eyes  roll¬ 
ing  wildly  and  apparently  ready  to  take  flight 
at  the  first  sign  of  our  pursuers,  he  seemed  to 
think  the  situation  still  critical.  His  was  surely 
a  tender  conscience  over  a  brave  heart. 

With  a  final  look  around,  to  be  sure  the  coast 
was  clear,  I  got  a  comfortable  position  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  myself  up  to  the  bliss  of  eating 
the  luscious  melon,  feeling  glad,  indeed,  that  it 
was  large.  As  I  turned  and  settled  it  in  position 
between  my  knees  preparatory  to  applying  the 
knife,  I  called  Ponto  to  come  and  share  my 
anticipated  delight,  but  his  soul  was  too  full  of 
the  bitterness  of  his  recent  humiliation  to  per¬ 
mit  of  his  taking  any  interest  in  the  occasion. 

With  a  sweep  I  drew  the  knife  from  end  to 
end  of  the  beautiful  dark  rind  and  leaned  over 
in  expectancy  to  see  the  glorious  pink  meat  blush 
in  the  sunlight  as  I  laid  it  open.  Drained  of 
every  drop  of  moisture  as  my  poor  overtaxed 


body  seemed  to  be,  yet  my  mouth  fairly  watered 
at  the  delightful  prospect  before  me.  The  cool 
feeling/  of  its  surface  to  my  hot  hands  was  good 
and  the  rip  of  the  rending  knife  was  music  to 
my  thirsty  soul. 

With  a  “crunch”  it  fell  apart,  cut^  evenly  jn 
half,  and  instead  of  the  anticipated  delicate  pink 
smiling  up  at  me,  I  sat  facing  a  sickly,  imma¬ 
ture  green  pulp  that  a  starving,  shipwrecked 
sailor- — days  without  food  or  drink — could  not 
have  eaten. 

The  irony  of  fate— retribution,  complete  and 
awful!  I  groaned  in  anguish  of  spirit  as  I 
looked  at  the  mockery  before  me  and  thought 
of  the  perfect  condition  of  the  one  dropped  and 
broken  at  the  first  fence.  The  punishment  would 
have  fitted  the  crime  if  I  had  stolen  the  man’s 
whole  farm  instead  of  the  two  melons. 

Getting  slowly  to  my  feet  I  scattered  the  two 
halves  with  lusty  and  vicious  kicks,  and  slowly 
we  started  on  the  long  walk  home,  the  old  dog 

slinking  along,  every  now 
and  then  looking  back 
over  his  shoulder  as 
though  fearing  further 
pursuit  and  punishment. 

My  education  con¬ 
tinued  and  I  learned  a 
little  each  day.  Fre¬ 
quently  I  bagged  game, 
getting  specimens  of 
about  every  thing  in  our 
territory,  but  still  being 
able  to  miss  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  shots. 

One  crisp,  frosty  morn¬ 
ing  shortly  after  our 
watermelon  experience, 
we  made  an  early  start, 
intending  to  make  a 
good  long  day  of  it. 
After  varying  success 
with  small  game,  Ponto 
notified  me  that  prairie 
chickens  had  been  feed¬ 
ing  around  through  a 
bit  of  thick  cover  we 
were  crossing.  With 
head  held  high  he 
worked  over  the  ground, 
crossing  and  re-crossing  trails,  until  I  felt  sure 
there  were  several  birds  scattered  about  feeding. 
He  finally  pointed,  and  it  was  a  single  that  flew 
straight  away.  I  held  Hue  and  the  big  bird 
pitched  into  the  grass,  clean  killed.  “Getting 
easy,”  I  thought,  and  continued  to  think,  until 
the  next  one  sailed  out  of  sight,  untouched.  The 
third  burst  out  of  the  grass  at  my  feet  with  a 
roar  and  swung  sharply  around  to  the  right.  A 
hard  shot  for  me,  even  now,  after  many  years 
of  practice.  I  felt  sure  it  would  escape,  but  hap¬ 
pily  leading  well,  and  then  a  little  more,  I  killed 
it  and  there  were  two  of  them  down.  My!  what 
a  glorious  day,  and  what  sport  for  kings  was 
chicken  shooting.  I  was  loaded  by  the  time  the 
old  dog  was  back  with  the  bird  and  ready  to  go 
after  another.  He  was  some  time  finding  the 
next,  but  finally  came  down,  or  rather  up  on  it. 
Standing  erect,  with  head  drawn  back,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  pointed  grouse,  he  was  a  grand  animal — 
the  very  picture  of  canine  royalty.  Another  one ! 
Three  out  of  four,  and  it  tried  to  take  an  un¬ 
fair  advantage  by  flushing  before  I  got  well  up. 

I  had  to  lay  my  gun  down  and  do  a  bit  of  double 
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shuffle  before  I  could  resume  the  campaign.  It 
was  gorgeous. 

Ponto  looked  pleased  enough  to  join  me, 
but  his  dignity  forbade  his  doing  so.  He  sat 
quietly  by  looking  on  while  I  celebrated,  and 
when  I  had  finished  and  reloaded,  went  quietly 
to  work  again.  Of  course  I  missed  the  next  one. 
I  could  not  kill  them  all — did  not  want  to. 

I  thought  the  cover  exhausted  now  and  was 
ready  to  move  on,  but  the  big  dog  had  doubts, 
so  I  left  it  to  his  more  experienced  judgment. 
Over  and  over  again  he  worked  the  ground  and 
finally  came  down  on  another  steady  point.  I 
was  flushed  with  success,  and  getting  quite  nerv¬ 
ous,  but  determined  to  do  my  best.  It  was  a 
straightaway — a  big,  strong  flying  old  cock  that 
went  up  like  a  rocket.  Pie  flinched  at  the  re¬ 
port,  but  kept  on,  flying  strongly,  though  show¬ 
ing  a  bit  ragged.  I  marked  him  down,  believing 
him  hit,  and  we  went  after  him  and  found  him 
dead— out  of  bounds — and  we  had  four. 

It  was  a  bag  to  be  prdud  of  and  I  was  proud 
enough.  With  lunch  untouched  and  the  day  yet 
young,  I  set  out  for  home  with  my  four  heavy 
birds.  They  really  made  a  load  for  a  boy,  but 
they  did  not  burden  me. 

Swinging  them  over  my  shoulder  by  a  strong 
cord  I  got  to  the  road  soon  as  possible,  and  like 
veritable  conquering  heroes  Ponto  and  I  marched 
along.  I  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  see  the  road 
much  traveled  that  day,  and  took  pains  to  give 
all  passersby  an  opportunity  to  observe  my  fine 
bag  of  birds. 

Hard  cash  was  scarce  in  those  days  and  I 
was  often  pressed  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
keep  me  in  ammunition,  but  an  offer  to  buy  two 
of  my  birds — made  in  good  faith  by  an  old  gen¬ 
tleman  driving  by — seemed  little  short  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  insult.  I  felt  almost  like  resenting  the 
injury  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

That  afternoon,  with  a  very  limited  supply  of 


ammunition  remaining,  we  went  out  for  a  short 
round. 

Ponto  found  a  covey  of  quail  near  a  cornfield, 
and  on  the  flush  they  went  into  the  corn.  Fol¬ 
lowing  them,  we  got  one  bird  and  sent  the  sbr- 
vivors  out  to  the  far  edge  of  the  field,  and  from 
there  they  scattered  nicely  in  an  open  bit  of 
cover  where  the  conditions  were  the  very  best  for 
shooting,  but  sad  to  relate  our  powder  was  out. 

Sitting  on  the  fence  with  empty  gun  I  gazed 
over  the  nice  level  ground  and  thought  of  what 
I  could  do  to  that  lot  of  birds  if  I  only  had 
ammunition.  It  was  too  far  to  return  home  for 
a  supply  and  I  concluded  I  would  have  to  give 
up  and  quit. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun 
away  off  on  the  other  side"  of  the  cornfield,  and 
springing  from  the  fence,  started  on  the  run  to 
find  the  hunter,  hoping  to  get  powder  from  him 
to  continue  the  hunt. 

It  was  a  long  way  across  the  field,  but  Ponto 
and  I  were  good  runners,  and  we  were  soon 
near  the  spot  where  the  shot  had  been  fired,  and 
I  shouted  to  attract  the  gunner’s  attention,  so 
that  he  would  let  me  know  his  whereabouts. 

Immediately  a  short  distance  away  there  was 
a  commotion  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  men 
dashing  off  through  the  corn  as  though  badly 
frightened.  Shouting  again  I  hurried  after  them 
and  was  apparently  gaining  when  one  of  them 
turned  and  fired  both  barrels  of  a  double  gun 
point  black  at  me  a  little  high — whether  inten¬ 
tionally  or  not — as  the  heavy  charges  of  shot 
cut  a  shower  of  corn  silks  and  leaves  from  just 
over  my  head.  I  went  down  at  once,  hugging 
the  ground  and  shouting  lustily  to  let  them  know 
where  I  was,  supposing  of  course  the  shot  had 
been  fired  at  game  and  without  knowledge  of 
my  being  in  range.  Cautiously  raising  my  head 
I  heard  sounds  of  the  men  retreating  rapidly 
through  the  corn  and  wondered  what  was  the 


reason  for  their  not  heeding  my  calls,  or  at  least 
of  their  not  stopping  to  see  if  their  careless 
shooting  had  done  me  an  injury. 

Determined  to  see  it  out  I  started  after  them 
again  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  field  just  in 
time  to  see  the  two  of  them  scrambling  into  a 
buggy  standing  in  a  road  near  the  cornfield.  One 
of  them  grabbed  the  lines  and  the  other  snatched 
the  whip,  which  he  applied  vigorously,  and  they 
were  soon  out  of  sight  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

“Well,  what  do  you  make  of  that?”  I  inquired 
of  my  experienced  companion,  but  he  gazed  after 
the  wildly  fleeing  men,  evidently  as  much  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  their  strange  conduct  as  I. 

There  being  nothing  else  to  do  I  climbed  over 
the  fence  and  started  for  home,  still  puzzling 
over  the  strange  conduct  of  the  men  in  the  buggy. 

Just  outside  I  came  on  the  first  clew.  A  lot 
of  corn  thrown  over  the  fence  to  the  roadside. 
A  little  further  out  toward  the  buggy  several 
ears  dropped.  Where  the  buggy  had  stood  sev¬ 
eral  more,  and  along  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  wild  flight  more  corn  dropped. 

The  men  had  been  stealing  corn  and  had  mis¬ 
taken  me  for  the  farmer  in  pursuit  and  had 
probably  fired  the  shots  as  a  rather  serious  bluff 
to  stop  my  approach. 

“The  miserable,  low-down  thieving  ras - ”  I 

was  mentally  commenting,  when  in  memory  I 
suddenly  saw  a  small  boy  and  a  large  dog  run¬ 
ning  as  for  life  from  a  watermelon  patch,  vigor¬ 
ously  pursued  by  irate  farmers  and  vicious  dogs 
and  felt  again  the  awful  fear  of  that  occasion. 

Stealing  corn  was  a  pretty  low  business  for 
men  pretending  to  be  out  hunting,  and  shooting 
at  a  man  supposed  to  be  only  protecting  his  own 
property — even  if  a  bluff — decidedly  high-handed, 
but  my  own  recent  experience  was  too  fresh  in 
mind  to  permit  me  to  condemn  them  as  I  other¬ 
wise  would  have  done. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


How  the  Beaver  Builds  His  House. 

New  York  City,  June  25. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  To  some  of  us,  not  so  very  many  years 
ago,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  beaver  was 
doomed  to  extinction.  Over  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  where  once  it  flourished,  it  had  been 
exterminated,  and,  while  it  was  believed  that  it 
might  linger  long  in  the  North,  the  date  of  its 
extermination  seemed  not  very  far  off. 

Since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place. 
Considerable  areas  have  been  set  aside  where 
the  beaver  are  absolutely  protected.  They  have 
been  reintroduced  in  sections  from  which  they 
had  been  exterminated ;  and  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Maine, 
these  introduced  beaver  have  thriven  and  greatly 
increased.  In  such  places  as  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Algonquin  Park,  in 
Ontario,  beaver  are  enormously  abundant — pos¬ 
sibly  as  much  SO  as  they  ever  were.  On  the 


other  hand,  advices  received  within  the  last  six 
or  eight  years  from  the  extreme  North  show 
that  there  the  beaver  is  slowly  being  reduced  in 
numbers ;  so  much  so  that,  according  to  Mr. 
Preble,  during  the  winter  of  1903  and  1904  not 
more  than  700  skins  were  reported  to  have  been 
traded  at  Fort  Norman,  in  the  Mackenzie  dis¬ 
trict — a  post  which  receives  the  fur  from  a  very 
large  territory. 

Perhaps  more  has  been  written  about  the 
habits  of  the  beaver  than  about  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  rodent,  and  of  this  great  mass  of  writings 
much  has  been  myth.  Some  of  this  myth  has 
been  intentional  invention ;  but  perhaps  most  has 
been  innocent,  but  entirely  unjustifiable  inference 
from  what  beavers  have  done,  or  from  what 
people  have  thought  they  did. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  beaver  is  a 
trained  engineer  and  builder,  and  he  has  been 
credited  in  his  work  with  the  acts  and  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  white  men.  Of  course,  this  is  all 


wrong.  Beaver  do  not  select  trees  of  precisely 
the  right  length  to  reach  across  the  stream,  fell 
these  trees  and  use  them  as  the  foundations  for 
their  dams.  They  do  not  reinforce  their  dams 
by  stakes  set  in  the  ground ;  they  do  not  apply 
mud  to  the  surfaces  of  dams  or  houses,  and  then 
smooth  it  out  with  the  tail  as  a  trowel,  as  a 
mason  does  his  mortar. 

On  the  other  hand,  beaver  do  cut  down  trees 
of  considerable  size,  but  their  purpose  in  felling 
them  is  to  get  at  the  twigs  and  upper  branches, 
the  tender  bark  of  which  they  use  for  food. 

The  dams  which  they  build  are  singularly 
effective.  These  dams  are  built  to  hold  back 
the  water  to  make  ponds  in  which  the  beaver 
may  take  refuge  when  danger  threatens.  Beaver 
are  large  and  slow  animals.  The  adults  weigh 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds ;  they  can¬ 
not  run  swiftly,  and  their  only  means  of  es¬ 
caping  from  their  enemies  is  to  dive  into  the 
water,  hide  and  escape  under  it.  As  a  rule  their 
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houses  stand  in  deep  water,  and  when  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  alarmed  they  retreat  to  their  houses, 
and  if  these  are  opened  they  return  to  the  water 
and  resort  to  hiding  places  near  the  shore.  Such 
hiding  places  are  usually  wholly  out  of  sight, 
for  any  pond  that  has  been  made  and  long  occu¬ 
pied  by  beavers  is  quite  sure  to  be  tunneled  out 
in  many  places  along  its  edges,  under  the  bank 
but  above  the  water,  and  this  tunnel  being  hid¬ 
den  from  sight  by  an  overhanging  shelf  of  the 
soil  furnishes  a  place  where  the  beaver  can 
hide,  and  along  which  they  can  travel  quietly 
from  one  place  in  the  pond  to  another  without 
being  seen. 

Beaver  often  dig  long  trenches  or  canals  from 
the  margin  of  a  pond  which  they  occupy  to  some 
place  where  willows,  aspens  or  other  -food  grow 
at  quite  a  little  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
pond.  Writers  have  asserted  that  these  ditches 
are  dug  in  order  to  save  labor;  i.  e.,  in  order 
that  the  animals  may  float  their  wood  down  to 
the  pond  instead  of  dragging  it.  This  may  be 
the  fact.  We  know  at  least  that  the  beaver  do 
float  their  wood  through  such  canals  to  the 
pond,  and — what  is  much  more  to  the  point — 
that  they  float  through  these  canals  wood  far 
larger  than  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
drag  over  dry  ground.  Perhaps  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  originally  such  canals  were  dug 
to  the  point  where  their  wood  was  to  be  cut  in 
order  that  the  beaver  might  swim  there  and  back 
again,  and  so  always  be  in  the  element  on  which 
they  rely  for  safety  and  in  a  position  to  escape 
their  enemies  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to 
them — by  swimming.  As  soon  as  experience  had 
taught  them  that  their  wood  could  be  more  easily 
transported  by  floating,  they  used  the  canals  for 
transportation. 

A  beaver  has  many  enemies,  as  bear,  wolves, 
wolverine,  lynx,  panther,  fisher  and  so  on,  and 
is  almost  altogether  without  protection.  He  is 
not  active  enough  or  well  enough  armed  to  fight. 
Pie  can  inflict  a  severe  bite  to  be  sure,  but  when 
he  has  given  a  bite  or  two  his  bolt  is  shot.  He 
must  keep  out,  of  the  way  of  his  enemies,  and 
under  natural  conditions  he  does  so. 

The  manner  in  which  the  beaver  builds  his 
house  and  prepares  it  for  occupancy  I  have  never 
seen  fully  explained.  Most  writers  say  merely 
that  a  beaver  builds  a  house  which  has  a  room 
in  it,  with  a  passage — or  two — leading  to  that 
room.  Most  of  us  would  like  to  know  some¬ 
thing  a  little  more  definite  than  that.  Obviously 
the  beaver  does  not  build  a  house  with  walls. 
He  does  not  build  his  house  around  certain  empty 
spaces  to  be  used  as  passages  and  chambers. 

If  a  pair  of  beaver  take  up  their  home  on 
some  little  shallow  stream  where  there  is  no 
deep  water,  the  first  thing  they  do — as  a  matter 
of  protection— is  to  build  two  or  three  low  dams 
across  it,  to  give  them  deep  water — and  safety. 
From  one  of  these  littla  ponds  of  deep  water 
they  dig  a  tunnel  or  burrow  in  the  bank  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream,  starting  well  under  the 
water,  but  soon  working  up  above  the  water’s 
level.  When  they  have  gone  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  or  more  from  the  stream,  they  enlarge  the 
burrow  and  make  a  living  chamber.  The  air 
for  this  chamber  must  at  first  come  through  the 
soil,  but  very  soon  they  dig  upward  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  make  a  small  hole  which 
gives  them  more  air.  This  hole  is  likely  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  willows  or  other 
brush,  and  it  looks  as  if  the  situation  was  chosen 


so  as  to  keep  large  animals  from  tramping  on 
the  ground  above  this  chamber  and  so  break¬ 
ing  through  into  it.  I  confess,  however,  this 
seems  to  me  a  little  far  fetched. 

When  they  have  come  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
at  the  end  of  this  burrow,  these  beaver  are 
likely  to  go  off  and  to  begin  to  cut  willows  or 
cottonwood  or  aspen  and  bring  it  down  close 
to  this  hole  and  perhaps  even  to  pile  the  sticks 
over  it.  The  sticks  may  be  brought  down  at 
first  for  food,  or  it  may  be  that  the  object  is 
simply  to  hide  the  hole.  At  all  events,  before 
very  long — for  the  beaver  are  industrious  and 
work  hard  and  fast — they  have  a  good  sized  pile 
of  sticks  over  this  hole.  In  the  meantime  they 
have  been  wording  on  the  dam  on  the  stream 
below  the  house,  and  have  raised  the  water  still 
more,  and  as  this  water  rises,  the  tunnel  that 
they  occupied  becomes  full  of  water,  and  finally 
the  pile  of  sticks  stands  in  the  water.  But  be¬ 
fore  this,  as  the  pile  grows  larger,  the  beaver 
have  begun  to  gnaw  away  the  sticks  from  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  up  into  the  pile,  and  have  cut 
out  a  passage  way  and  then  a  chamber  within 
this  pile  of  sticks  which  has  now  become  a 
house. 

As  the  water  rises  and  the  house  is  standing 
in  the  water,  a  passageway  is  gnawed  by  the 
beaver  through  the  sticks  out  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  the  tunnel  or  burrow  is  no 
longer  used.  They  are  constantly  adding  sticks 
to  the  top  of  the  house  which  grows  rapidly. 
As  the  water  rises  the  first  chamber  may  be  too 
close  to  the  water,  and  then  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  house  they  gnaw  a  tunnel  upward 
in  a  slanting  direction,  and  when  they  have 
nearly  reached  to  the  top  of  the  house,  they 
gnaw  out  another  chamber.  All  this  time  they 
are  working  at  the  dam  and  raising  the  water, 
and  all  the  time  they  are  carrying  sticks  and 
mud  on  top  of  the  house,  raising  it  higher.  The 
thickness  of  the  floor  between  the  lower  and 
upper  chamber  varies  somewhat.  It  may  be  two, 
four  or  six  inches.  There  is  never,  I  think,  any 
direct  communication  between  the  chambers. 

The  floors  of  the  chambers  are  level,  and  the 
chambers  are  of  considerable  size;  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter  sometimes.  From  the  side  walls 
of  sticks  the  beavers  gnaw  out  places  above  the 
floor  on  which  to  lie,  and  this  gives  the  effect 
of  a  series  of  benches  around  the  chamber,  for 
father,  mother  and  young.  The  whole  effect  is 
not  very  unlike  that  of  the  interior  of  a  Pawnee, 
Ree  or  Mandan  earth  lodge  of  olden  times. 

As  the  dam  grows  higher,  the  pond  larger  and 
the  water  deeper,  the  old  canals  and  underground 
tunnels  that  were  constructed  when  the  water 
was  at  a  lower  level  become  disused  and  the 
tunnels  fall  in.  Therefore,  the  bottom  of  an 
old  beaver  pond  is  full  of  traps  for  one  who 
rides  or  walks  in  it. 

In  time,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  the 
beaver  desert  the  pond,  the  dam  at  last  rots  and 
gives  way,  the  waters  return  to  some  narrow 
channel,  and  there  remains  a  piece  of  flat  bot¬ 
tom  land  formed  by  the  debris  brought  down 
by  the  stream,  on  which  at  first  grow  rushes  and 
grass  and  afterward  willows  and  alders,  and 
which  later  still  may  be  cleared  and  be  the  site 
of  some  settler’s  home. 

A  story  told  me  years  ago  by  George  Bent, 
son  of  the  famous  William  W.  Bent,  of  Bent’s 
Fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  has  a  distinct  bearing 
on  how  the  beaver  builds  his  house,  and  confirms 


what  I  have  said  about  it. 

Many  years  ago,  three  little  Indian  girls,  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  went  to  the  river  to  bathe. 
It  was  one  of  the  narrow  rivers  of  the  South¬ 
western  country,  with  high  banks,  which  the 
flood  waters  of  the  stream  cut  away,  sometimes 
on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  It  was 
summer,  and  the  children  were  dressed  only  in 
little  calico  smocks,  which  they  did  not  trouble 
to  remove.  At  the  point  where  they  began  to 
bathe  a  cottonwood  tree  had  fallen  toward  the 
stream  and  projected  from  the  bank  out  over 
the  water.  Presently  the  children  began  to  run 
out  on  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  and  as  it  was 
springy,  to  jump  up  and  down  on.  it  and  then 
dive  off  into  the  water  and  swim  to  shore. 

At  length  one  of  the  little  girls  came  up  from 
her  dive  and  said :  ‘When  I  went  down  I  found 
a  hole  in  the  bank.  If  you  will  come  with  me 
I  will  show  you  it,  and  we  will  see  where  it 
goes  to.”  The  others  agreed  and  presently  all 
dived  into  the  water  and  the  two  others  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  girl  into  the  hole.  They  had  not 
gone  in  very  far  when  they  found  their  heads 
above  water,  and  creeping  along  the  tunnel  saw 
that  it  led  upward  and  was  quite  large.  Curious 
to  see  what  was  at  the  end  they  crept  on  through 
the  darkness,  but  presently  the  leading  girl  said 
to  the  others:  “Something  is  coming;  squeeze 
up  close  to  the  side  and  let  it  pass.  ’  The  little 
girls  made  themselves  as  small  as  possible,  and 
presently  each  one  felt  something  soft  and  furry 
push  by  them,  and  heard  it  enter  the  water. 

The  girls  now  all  began  to  feel  uneasy,  for 
they  did  not  know  what  else  the  hole  might  con¬ 
tain.  The  leading  girl  must  have  been  full  of 
courage,  for  she  persuaded  the  others  to  go  on 
and  see  what  there  was  at  the  end.  Presently 
they  reached  an  enlargement  of  the  tunnel,  and 
looking  up  could  see  a  little  light  coming  in 
through  the  roof.  By  this  time  the  littlest  girl 
was  heartily  sick  of  the  adventure  and  began  to 
cry.  She  said  she  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  hole. 
None  of  them  felt  much  like  going  back  the  way 
they  had  come  and  perhaps  encountering  the 
soft  furry  creature  that  had  passed  by  them,  so 
the  leader  proposed  that  they  should  dig  up 
through  the  roof,  and  they  began  to  do  this.  It 
was  not  difficult,  but  it  was  slow  and  very  dirty, 
and  by  the  time  they  had  enlarged  the  hole  above 
them  sufficiently  to  creep  out,  they  were  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt.  When  finally  they  found 
themselves  again  on  top  of  ground,  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  in  the  nndst  of  a  great 
patch  of  rose  bushes.  They  had  no  moccasins 
and  no  clothing  which  would  protect  them  against 
the  thorns  of  the  bushes,  and  by  the  time  they 
had  made  their  way  out  of  the  rose  bush  patch 
each  was  bleeding  from  a  hundred  tiny  wounds, 
and  of  their  precious  dresses  very  little  was  left. 

When  the  little  girls  returned  to  camp  and 
told  their  story,  those  who  heard  it  knew  that 
the  children  had  explored  a  beaver’s  burrow. 
This  happened  about  fifty  years  ago. 

Most  of  what  I  have  written  here  I  put  years 
ago  into  a  boy’s  book,  one  of  my  "Jack  books, 
which  in  a  way  was  a  romance.  Nevertheless, 
this  story  of  some  of  the  ways  of  the  beaver  is 
not  romance  at  all.  It  is  a  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  running  back  over  many  years  of  Thomas 
Elwood  Flofer  and  myself,  together  with  the 
judgment  and  opinions  of  a  number  of  old-time 
mountain  men,  whose  experience  in  beaver  and 
trapping  was  great.  G.  B.  G. 


A  Lillooet  Sheep  Hunt. 

Continued  from  page  1014. 

The  next  morning  we  all  started  out  again  to 
look  for  deer.  Grant  and  Cutler  returned  to 
the  place  where  they  had  hunted  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Grant  felt  sure  there  were  deer  there,  al¬ 
though  on  the  day  before  they  had  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  seeing  any.  I  told  Pat  again  and 
again  that  I  did  not  see  how  anybody  ever  killed 
deer  in  the  timber  in  that  country,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  such  an  expanse  of  country  to 
each  animal.  But  he  would  merely  reply,  “I 
think  we  catch  ’em,”  and  that  morning  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  adhere  to  this  view.  We  went  down 
the  valley,  beyond  another  little  lake,  then 
turned  up  into  the  hills.  Here  we  found  an 
open  hillside  covered  with  huge  Norway  pines 
and  with  a  number  of  fresh  deer  tracks  going 
up  and  down  it.  We  finally  came  upon  the  track 
of  a'  big  buck  which  was  going  along  the  hill¬ 
side,  and  we  followed  it  for  about  two  miles, 
when  I  began  to  doubt  whether  we  would  ever 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  Pat  was  still  hopeful, 
so  we  kept  on  until,  in  turning  a  point  of  the 
hill.  I  saw  the  buck  bounding  along  the  face 
of  the  opposite  hillside.  He  was  so  far  away 
that  it  seemed  hopeless  to  shoot  at  him  on  the 
run,  so  I  turned  to  Pat  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  stop  him.  Pat  whistled  shrilly  twice,  but 
the  buck  paid  no  attention  and  kept  on.  He 
was  nearing  the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  I  felt  if  I 
did  not  shoot  he  would  be  gone  anyway,  so  I 
sat  down,  and  resting  my  elbows  on  my  knees, 
fired  both  barrels  at  him.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
I  could  see  the  buck  flinch,  and  when  I  asked 
Pat  if  I  had  hit  him  he  replied  that  he  thought 
so.  The  distance  seemed  well  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  113(1  hit  him  it 
was  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  luck.  There 
was  no  way  of  pacing  the  distance,  as  there  was 
a  deep  valley  between  us,  but  we  started  across 
as  hard  as  we  could  go. 

At  the  point  where  the  buck  had  been  when 
I  fired,  we  found  no  trace  of  blood,  but  fol¬ 
lowed  him  about  fifty  yards  over  the  hill,  still 
without  any  sign  of  blood.  When  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  hill  I  could  see  where  he  had 
gone  sliding  down  the  face  of  it,  but  I  still  had 
small  hopes  of  seeing  the  buck,  when  I  looked 
down  the  hillside  and  saw  Ji  m  about  fifty  feet 
away  doubled  up  against  a  tree,  stone  dead. 
We  found  a  minute  puncture  where  the  6^2- 
millimeter  bullet  had  gone  in  just  behind  the 
shoulder.  It  had  not  come  out,  and  though  I 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  ground,  I 
was  not  able  to  find  that  he  had  bled  a  drop  at 
any  point.  He  was  a  fine  big  blacktail,  and  I 
was  much  pleased  with  my  success  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  shot  which  was  a  thing  to  be  re¬ 
membered.  I  have  tried  very  earnestly  to  learn 
■to  judge  distance  with  some  accuracy,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  this  buck  was  shot  at  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  while  Pat  was  certain  that  it  was 
fully  four  hundred.  It  was  remarkable  in  that 
he  was  caught  in  exactly  the  right  spot  while 
on.  the  run,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  shot 


could  have  been  made  with  any  rifle  with  a 
lower  velocity  than  the  6j4-millimeter,  as  I  had 
no  t  ine  to  raise  my  sights  at  all. 

We  skinned  out  the  buck's  head  and  cleaned 
and  bled  the  body,  leaving  it  for  Shemoo  to 
come  after  with  one  of  the  horses.  -As  we  had 
killed  this  deer  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  we 
were  back  at  camp  by  two,  and  I  had  three  hours 
to  lie  around  the  camp  before  Cutler  and  Grant 
came  in.  They  had  not  seen  a  deer  that  day  and 
Cutler  began  to  feel  that  it  was  a  hopeless  job 
to  find  any.  However,  my  buck’s  head  proved 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  deer  in  that  district 
and  he  cheered  up  and  determined  to  try  again 
the  next  day. 

That  night  it  snowed  heavily  ag^in  so  that 
we  had  at  least  six  inches  of  snow  in  camp. 
The  next  day,  however,  was  moderately  decent 
and  Pat  and  I  made  a  long  circle  through  the 
country.  It  was  the  wrong  place  for  deer,  how¬ 
ever,  for  though  we  tramped  all  day,  we  crossed 
only  one  fresh  track,  and  that  was  the  track  of 
a  doe.  We  returned  to  camp  about  4  o’clock  to 
see  Grant  and  Cutler  coming  down  the  mountain 
side  dragging  something  after  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  turned  up  in  camp,  carrying  the 
carcass  of  a  yearling  buck. 

They  had  come  on  a  bunch  of  eight  deer,  in¬ 
cluding  two  good  sized  bucks.  Cutler  had  been 
unable  to  locate  the  biggest  buck  in  the  t'mber, 
but  had  fired  at  a  smaller  one,  breaking  its  fore 
leg.  He  then  gave  the  gun  to  Grant,  who  shot 
the  yearling.  They  then  took  up  the  trail  and 
followed  the  wounded  buck  for  two  or  three 
miles,  but  finally  turned  back.  Cutler  was  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  result  of  this  day’s  shoot  ng, 
as  he  found  that  with  his  spectacles  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  see  clearly  in  the  timber,  and  he  was 
about  ready  to  give  up  deer  shooting  and  try  for 
goats.  Still  he  thought  he  would  go  back  and 
try  to  trail  the  wounded  buck  the  next  day,  and 
I  was  glad  to  give  another  day  to  deer  shoot¬ 
ing,  though  I  had  no  particular  desire  for  an¬ 
other  head  for  myself. 

We  had  secured  more  venison  than  we  needed 
and  that  night  we  had  Squellum  cut  from  the 
yearling  deer.  It  was  perfectly  delicious  and 
from  that  time  on  we  abandoned  the  meat  of  my 
first  ram  entirely  and  lived  on  the  best  quality 
venison. 

The  next  morning,  soon  after  we  started  out, 
it  began  to  snow  and  continued  to  snow  all  day. 
About  11  o'clock  Pat  and  I  struck  the  fresh 
trail  of  a  bunch  of  deer  and  followed  it  for 
several  hours  through  the  heavy  snow,  but  finally 
were  forced  to  give  it  up  and  return  to  camp. 
Cutler  came  in  with  Grant  at  about  the  same 
time,  reporting  that  they  had  followed  the 
wounded  deer  as  long  as  there  was  any  sense 
in  it.  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  getting  spryer 
every  minute.  By  the  next  morning  there  was 
a  good  foot  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
walking  had  become  so  heavy  that  we  decided 
to  quit  deer  shooting  and  return  to  White’s 
cabin  to  try  for  goats.  So  we  struck  camp, 
packed  up  and  reached  Grant’s  ranch  about  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  found  Liza  en¬ 


tirely  recovered  from  her  illness  and  very  glad 
to  see  us. 

Grant  felt  sure  we  would  be  able  to  get  goats 
on  the  high  steep  mountain  across  the  river  from 
his  ranch.  We  could  plainly  see  the  line  of 
snow  which  grew  lighter  until  it  stopped  about 
500  feet  from  the  base.  Grant’s  ranch  was  1,500 
feet  below  our  last  camp,  and  we  had  once  more 
got  down  below  the  line  of  snow  that  seemed 
to  have  followed  us  from  Noaxe  Lake. 

That  night  we  had  a  fine  supper  which  included 
as  a  change  in  diet  turnips,  cabbage  and  carrots 
from  Grant’s  garden,  and  we  slept  in  a  first  class 
bed  in  his  loft.  The  next  morning  all  four  of 
us-  started  across  the  flat  to  Bridge  River,  and 
on  the  bank  found  a  heavy  rowboat  belonging 
to  Grant.  This  we  put  in  the  water  and  rowed 
across  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mountain 
opposite.  There  we  parted  company,  Pat  and  I 
going  up  one  part  of  the  mountain  and  White 
and  Cutler  up  another.  This  was  the  steepest 
climbing  we  had  yet  encountered,  and  often  we 
had  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  the  bushes.  It  would 
have  been  as  bad  earlier  in  the  season,  but  at 
this  time  the  ground  was  frozen  perfectly  solid 
so  that  it  gave  no  chance  to  get  a  good  foothold. 
Fortunately  Grant  had  put  new  soles  and  hob 
nails  on  my  shoes  the  night  before,  so  that  I 
was  able  to  get  along  fairly  well.  Pat  and  I 
climbed  straight  up  the  mountain  all  morning 
and  finally  got  on  top  of  that  portion  which  we 
had  ascended,  which  was  the  lowest  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  There  we  had  our  one  adventure  of 
the  day. 

At  the  edge  of  a  precipice  we  had  stopped  to 
look  over  the  country  with  the  glass  and  I  hung 
my  wet  woollen  mittens  on  a  limb  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  we  went  on  I  forgot  about  the 
mittens,  and  when  I  missed  them  I  hurried  back 
without  asking  Pat  to  wait  for  me.  I  got  them 
and  was  returning  when  I  saw  Pat  stop  dead 
in  his  tracks.  He  had  come  right  on  a  big  buck 
deer  not  twenty  yards  away.  The  deer,  after 
looking  Pat  over,  did  not  care  to  wait  for  me, 
and  all  I  saw  was  a  glimpse  of  his  tail  as  he 
passed  over  the  hill.  This  experience  showed 
the  continual  watchfulness  necessary  in  big-game 
shooting.  That  was  the  first  time  during  the 
trip  that  I  had  not  been  on  hand  and  it  cost  me 
another  buck’s  head.  We  followed  the  buck  for 
a  little  while,  but  it  was  no  use  trying  to  find 
him,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  signs  of 
goats,  we  finally  scrambled  back  down  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  sliding  fully  as  much  as  we  walked, 
and  in  many  places  we  had  to  hold  on  with  both 
hands  to  get  down  at  all. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  go 
through  British  Columbia  and  carry  a  rifle  with¬ 
out  a  sling  strap  by  means  of  which  he  could  in 
an  emergency  swing  the  gun  over  his  shoulder. 
A  rifle  for  such  work  should  also  have  a  good 
solid  steel  butt  plate,  as  there  are  many  times 
when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  steady  oneself 
with  the  butt  of  the  gun.  As  my  rifle  did  not 
have  a  steel  butt  plate,  I  tried  to  spare  it  some¬ 
what,  but  was  forced  nevertheless  to  use  it  in 
that  way  many  times. 
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When  Pat  and  I  returned  to  the  boat  we  found 
Cutler  and  Grant  there  waiting  for  us.  They 
had  seen  no  goats,  nor  had  they  even  had  the 
consolation  of  stirring  up  a  deer.  Grant  felt 
sure  that  we  had  gone  too  far  up  the  river. 

Russell  Mott, 
[to  be  concluded.] 

Dove  Prospects  Good. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  17. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  In  different  parts  of  the  nation, 
widely  varying  views  are  expressed  regarding 
the  gameness  of  the  dove,  or  the  right  of  the 


wheat,  wild  hemp,  ragweed,  doveweed  and 
other  seeds,  the  young  dove,  whether  stewed, 
friend,  broiled  or  roasted,  leaves  little  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

It  might  be  said  that  dove  shooting  here  is 
in  great  measure,  the  stimulus  that  has  caused 
the  general  use  of  small-bore  shotguns  among 
experts.  Nearly  every  man  that  buys  a  smaller 
gun,  first  tries  it  on  the  doves,  and  the  results 
are  so  satisfactory  that  another  small-bore  con¬ 
vert  is  made  right  there.  From  doves  to  quail, 
and  then  to  ducks,  by  easy  stages,  the  move¬ 
ment  has  gone.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 


A  Trust  in  Spring  Shooting. 

Osterville,  Mass.,  June  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Being  a  subscriber,  I  have  noted 
several  articles  on  “Spring  Shooting,”  about 
all  of  which  are,  I  fear,  based  not  on  actual 
experience,  but  mostly,  if  not  all — -as  far  as 
read — on  theories.  In  this  State  we  are  now 
threatened  with  a  perpetual  close  season  on  all 
kinds  of  birds,  both  sea  and  land.  At  this  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  our  great  and  General  Court,  I 
brought  before  it  a  bill  for  an  open  season  on 
four  sea  fowls,  as  follows;  the  brant,  whistler, 


A  SHEEP  MOUNTAIN  IN  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK. 
Observe  sheep  trail  following  crest  cf  ridge  in  foreground. 


gunner  to  make  of  it  a  game  bird.  It  is  as  in¬ 
offensive  here  as  elsewhere;  but  the  relative 
scarcity  of  watering  places,  and  the  great  grain 
areas  serve  to  produce  conditions  that  make 
of  the  dove  a  decidedly  sporting  character,  and 
to  many,  our  most  popular  game  bird.  Great 
numbers  are  drawn  to  Southern  California 
every  favorable  year,  when  there  is  a  good  crop 
of  grain  and  weed-seeds.  He  who  locates  a 
corner  about  sundown  when  doves  are  whizzing 
past  in  a  steady  stream  at  skyrocket  speed  is 
apt  to  forget  everything  else  but  the  fast  fun 
in  hand.  The  dove  at  such  times  flies  at  ter¬ 
rific  speed,  but  with  a  darting,  dodging  motion 
similar  to  that  of  the  green-winged  teal  duck, 
and  every  bit  as  difficult  to  connect  with,  al¬ 
though  easier  to  kill.  After  a  month’s  diet  of 


properly  built  and  loaded  twenty-eight  gauge 
should  not  yield  the  limit  of  doves  with  even 
greater  pleasure  than  the  twenty-bore,  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  standard  for  this  work. 
Its  charge  of  five-eighths  ounce  of  No.  10  shot 
is  effective  at  longer  range  than  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  I  expect  to  use  a  twenty-eight  this 
summer  myself. 

The  quail  seem  to  be  breeding  freely.  Com¬ 
ing  down  the  canyon  a  few  days  ago,  an  old 
hen  and  sixteen  youngsters  about  as  big  as 
sparrows  broke  from  cover  and  buzzed  like 
bumblebees  up  the  sides  of  the  rather  steep 
ascent.  They  alighted  soon,  and  were  ap¬ 
proached  quite  easily,  seeming  only  to  have 
been  startled  at  my  sudden  appearance. 

Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


coot  and  sheldrake,  said  open  season  to  begin 
on  September  15  and  end  on  May  20  in  each 
year.  The  above  specified  birds  are  food  birds 
only  and,  save  the  brant,  are  hardly  ever  sold 
in  the  market,  as  the  prices  brought  are  so  low 
it  hardly  pays  for  the  ammunition  expended  to 
shoot  them.  They,  however,  furnish  needed' 
food  for  the  table  of  the  poor  man,  and  the 
fishermen  and  baymen  much  appreciate  them, 
especially  at  this  time  when  by  high  prices  all 
meats  are  debarred  from  their  tables. 

The  people  fought  for  this  open  season  as 
best  they  could,  but  power  and  influence  car¬ 
ried  the  House  against  them,  although  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  favorable  to  their  bill.  The  powers  as 
arrayed  against  the  common  people  consist  of 
the  combined  Audubon  societies  of  this  com- 
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monwealth,  united  with  the  Grange  societies, 
thereby  forming  a  combination  or  trust  to 
force  drastic  game  laws  on  a  people  that,  by 
their  votes  in  town  meetings  and  by  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  revise  the  present  laws,  show  conclu¬ 
sively  that  they  do  not  want  such  prohibitive 
laws  placed  on  our  statute  books,  and  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  above  combination  can  not  well 
leave  their  business  to  shoot  in  the  spring, 
they  have,  we  think,  enacted  laws  more  for 
their  especial  use  than  for  the  birds’  protection, 
and  by  the  employment  of  able  attorneys  (by 
the  score)  and  other  means,  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  thus  far  overcoming  the  people’s 
will.  But  the  matter  is  only  begun,  and  it  is 
the  intent  and  determination  to  fight  to  the 
finish  and  give  these  wealthy  men  a  run  for 
their  money  by  those  who  think  the  common 
people  still  have  some  rights,  which  we  are 
bound  must  be  respected. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  all  kinds  of  wildfowl 
have  increased  in  Massachusetts  waters,  and 
your  paper  stated  not  long  since  that  there  is 
an  increase  along  the  whole  coast  line,  and  it 
is  also  a  fact  that  can  not  be  controverted  that 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  exterminate  the  mi¬ 
grating  bird.  “Here  today,  gone  tomorrow,” 
as  I  have  often  found,  in  a  long  life  behind  the 
gun,  that  uncounted  thousands  pass  north  in 
the  spring  flight  to  one  bird  killed,  and  I  have 
watched  a  flight  of  two  days’  duration,  and 
probably  in  the  nights  also — a  flight  of  shel¬ 
drakes  north — and  bagged  two  birds,  and  this 
is  the  ^experience  of  about  all  gunners  in  this 
locality.  As  to  the  drastic  law  now  on  our 
statute  books,  it  is  a  yearly  close  season  on 
whistlers,  birds  which  arrive  about  January  1 — 
the  open  season’s  close — and  depart  in  March, 
the  result  being  that  not  a  bird  is  taken;  we 
therefore  ask  for  an  open  season  to  May  20 
for  and  on  these  food  birds,  and  by  the  ballot 
we  expect  to  win  out  and  thus  overcome  trust 
and  money  influence.  In  the  end,  the  rights 
vested  in  the  common  people  must  be  re¬ 
spected. 

I  have  shot  in  my  time  from  Cape  May  to 
Cape  Cod,  and  have  shot  in  the  Great 
South  Bay,  from  the  west  to  its  east  end,  and 
off  Bellport  for  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  by  the  records  kept  the  last  bags  exceeded 
the  first  ones.  We  of  Massachusetts  have  now 
come  to  feel,  and  to  fully  realize,  that  we  are 
facing  the  question  of  life  or  death  for  gunning 
in  Massachusetts,  and  we  shall  use  every  energy 
within  us  to  hold  on  to  and  perpetuate  the 
rights  handed  to  us  from  our  fathers,  under 
the  former  righteous  game  laws  of  our  old 
commonwealth.  Orville  D.  Lovell. 


Destruction  of  East  African  Birds. 

Herr  Hermann  Grote  reports  that  a  French 
planter  at  Lindi,  German  East  Africa,  slaughters 
and  sells  to  a  millinery  firm  in  Paris  kingfishers, 
whydahs,  golden-backed  weavers,  bronze-green 
trogens,  glossy  starlings  and  touracous.  Plerr 
Grote  urges  that  the  export  of  birds  be  pro¬ 
hibited,  or  that  at  least  all  shooting  be  prohibited 
during  the  breeding  season,  when  the  plumage  is 
at  its  .best.  Travel  and  Exploration,  an  English 
magazine,  publishes  this  report,  and  gives  strong 
editorial  support  to  Herr  Grote’s  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


Adirondack  Observations. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  18. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  I  had  a  thirty-odd  miles’  tramp 
from  Bull  Hill  through  the  woods  of  the 
Jerseyfield  country  to  Salisbury  Center  last 
week.  This  is  the  Nat  Foster  country,  famous 
sixty  years  ago  for  its  game,  and  where  the 
land  is  still  wild. 

Deer  tracks  were  all  through  the  woods;  in 
all  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Adirondacks, 
for  that  matter,  and  woodsmen  agree  that 
there  seem  to  be  more  deer  this  year  than 
usual,  doubtless  because  the  winter  was  not  a 
hard  one  on  them.  At  the  log  camps  I  was 
told  deer  were  numerous,  and  I  do  not  think 
many  are  being  killed  around  the  clearings. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  violate  the  deer  law 
now  than  it  ever  was  before.  Woodsmen 
themselves  declare  that  a  deer  on  the  hoof  is 
worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  any  locality.  Lum¬ 
ber  camps  are  not  now  fed  on  venison  in  the 
Jerseyfield  country.  A  few  years  ago  a  camp 
had  one  deer  in  the  summer.  One  day  the 
boss  and  a  logger  had  a  row.  A  few  hours 
later  the  logger  filed  a  complaint  which  cost 
the  jobber  over  $200.  That  was  emphatic. 

A  number  of  fawns  have  been  seen,  and  I 
saw  the  tracks  of  two.  I  did  not  keep  count 
of  the  deer  tracks  I  saw,  but  there  must  have 
been  more  than  one  to  every  mile  I  traveled 
along  trails.  Other  trips  this  spring  showed 
deer  tracks  in  equal  numbers.  On  my  way 
from  McKeever  to  Woodhull  I  saw  one  deer 
and  several  tracks.  From  Woodhull  across 
to  North  Lake  there  were  many  tracks.  Be¬ 
tween  South  Lake  and  the  Honnedaga  Lake 
road  the  mountain  tops  and  sides  were  as 
full  of  tracks  as  I  ever  saw  anywhere. 

Trume  Haskell,  a  guide,  says  that  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  game  laws  by  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  League  Club  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this  increase.  The  club  watchers  keep  tab 
on  the  woods,  and  it  is  dangerous  for  hunters 
to  violate  the  laws.  If  deer  killing  is  done,  it 
is  in  the  back  lakes  or  over  salt  licks  at  night— 
not  as  it  was  years  ago,  openly  and  at  all 
times.  The  department  game  protectors  have 
been  closing  in  on  Wilmurt  and  Piseco  Lake 
violators,  and  arrests  have  brought  the  lesson 
home. 

The  woods  have  been  exceedingly  wet  this 
spring,  the  trails  full  of  “soup,”  and  the  under¬ 
brush  dripping.  It  has  made  the  woods  work 
hard  and  disagreeable,  compared  to  dryer  sea¬ 
sons.  Nevertheless,  in  one  log  camp  I  came 
across  a  railway  fireman  taking  his  summer 
vacation  “undressing  hemlock,”  which  is  about 
as  arduous  a  task  as  one  could  imagine.  The 
logging  work  has  been  little  bothered  by  black 
flies,  mosquitoes  and  punkies — too  cold. 
Punkies  showed  up  first  on  the  tenth;  one  or 
two  warm  days  brought  out  the  black  flies,  but 
mosquitoes  have  hardly  been  seen. 

Young  ruffed  grouse  are  flying,  and  only 
a  little  larger  than  sparrows.  I  saw  two  mother 
birds  with  their  young,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
the  young  birds  were  few  in  number — two  or 
three  birds  only,  but  perhaps  other  birds  were 
hidden  in  the  leaves. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  wild 
pigeons  in  the  Adirondacks  again.  An  old 
woodsman,  who  knew  the  flocks  of  old,  claims 
that  last  summer  he  and  his  son  saw  seven  of 


the  birds  flying  up  West  Canada  Creek.  He 
was  fishing,  his  view  of  them  was  clear,  and 
he  thinks  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Eighteen 
or  nineteen  years  ago  I  saw  some  strange 
birds  a  mile  above  Northwood,  and  when  I 
described  them  to  my  father,  who  had  killed 
wild  pigeons  in  Ohio,  he  said  the  birds  were 
wild  pigeons. 

The  wet  spring  has  interfered  with  bird  life 
a  good  deal.  I  think  most  of  the  nest  builders 
have  had  hard  times  trying  to  keep  house. 
Most  of  the  birds  seem  to  be  discouraged,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  singing  nearly  so  much 
as  usual — perhaps  because  of  little  sunshine. 

The  effects  of  the  sleet  storm  which  stripped 
the  branches  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  less  visible  to  the  eye,  rot  having 
quickly  gotten  in  its  work  on  the  fallen  limbs, 
which  now  break  down  with  their  own  weight. 
It  was  feared  these  branches  would  offer  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fires,  but  unless  an  abnormally  dry 
season  comes  within  two  or  three  years,  no 
fire  evil  will  result.  It  is  questioned,  however, 
how  much  damage  fungi  will  do  to  the  living 
hardwoods,  the  broken  branches  having  offered 
free  access  to  the  tree  diseases. 

A  man  was  fined  at  Herkimer  for  cutting 
two  trees  on  State  land.  The  damage  was 
75  cents  for  each  tree,  and  $10  penalty.  The 
trespass  was  on  a  State  lot  in  the  Jerseyfield 
patent,  and  this  indicates  the  effort  to  prevent 
depredations  on  the  State  property.  The 
Dunn  and  Ballou  case,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  in  Forest  and  Stream,  may  be  re¬ 
opened.  The  accused  paid  over  $§,000  several 
years  ago,  but  the  indictments  have  never  been 
tried  out.  They  were  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
missed  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  the  record  was 
not  entered  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  and 
the  Herkimer  county  district-attorney  has 
found  the  indictment  papers,  and  may  reopen 
the  matter,  if  it  has  not  been  outlawed,  or 
disposed  of.  This  was  a  case  of  “getting  over 
the  line,”  but  such  cases  are  rare  nowadays. 
In  fact,  when  there  is  any  doubt,  local  State 
officials  are  asked  to  go  over  the  lines,  and 
surveys  are  made  if  the  lines  are  not  plain. 

Raymond  S.  Spears. 


The  National  Beagle  Club  of  America. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  June  14 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Beagle  Club  of  America, 
held  in  New  York  city  on  June  6,  1910,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  T.  wenty-first  Annual  Field  Tiials 
of  this  club  be  held  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  on  Nov.  10,  1910,  and  that  the 
Fourth  Show  of  Beagles  be  held  at  the  same 
place  on  Nov.  13,  1910.  At  this  meeting  the 
following  committees  were  appointed : 

Field  Trial  Committee— Charles  R.  Stevenson, 
Chairman;  Henry  Dickson  Bruns,  George  B. 
Post.,  Jr.,  Raymond  Belmont,  George  F.  Reed, 
James  W.  Appleton,  C.  Staley  Doub,  G.  A. 
Wertheim,  T.  Dudley  Riggs,  Ernest  Lester  Jones, 
LePage  Cronmiller,  Henry  W.  Warner,  Chet- 
wood  Smith,  Thomas  D.  Griffith,  Elliott  C.  Cow- 
din  2d,  G.  Mifflin  Wharton,  James  P.  Van  Dyke 
and  Arthur  L.  Burden. 

Bench  Show  Committee  —  Ramsey  Turnbull, 
Chairman  and  Secretary ;  G.  Mifflin  Wharton, 
Henry  W.  Warner,  Arthur  L.  Burden,  Raymond 
Belmont.  Chas.  R.  Stevenson,  Sec’y. 
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Spring  Wildfowl  Shooting. 

Doniphan,  Mo.,  June  21. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Our  ducking  grounds  proper  extend 
for  about  sixty  miles  east  to  the  Mississippi. 
These  are  the  sunk  lands,  where  Little  River, 
Castor  and  St.  Francis  lose  themselves  in  a 
wilderness  of  swamp  lakes  grown  up  in  high 
grasses,  or  nigger  wool  swamps — possibly  the 
greatest  mallard  feeding  grounds  in  the  United 
States  where  thousands  of  ducks  are  butchered 
yearly,  not  only  in  the  fair  flight  shooting,  but 
in  that  most  destructive  of  all  ways,  by  roost 
shooting.  Even  the  hardened  market  hunter  of 
the  swamps  asks  protection  against  this  method. 
How  many,  who  have  never  been  on  a  real  wild 
ducking  ground — where  neither  city  man  nor 
pot-hunter  has  any  idea  of  limit — can  realize  the 
enormous  quantities  of  wildfowl  killed?  I  saw 
a  wagon  load  of  mallards  killed  by  two  men  in 
a  few  hours’  shooting.  They  were  peddled 
around  the  streets  of  Portageville  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  pair.  All  were  killed  on  the  Little  River 
overflow.  At  Bakerton  I  saw  a  pile  of  geese  ten 
feet  high  and  almost  ten  feet  long  and  as  broad 
killed  in  a  little  over  a  day’s  shooting.  There 
was  no  market  for  them,  and  as  fast  as  the 
women  of  the  household  picked  the  choice 
feathers  from  their  breasts,  they  were  tossed 
over  the  cypress  picket  fence  to  the  hogs. 

Oddly  enough  in  all  my  travels  in  that  swamp 
country  I  have  never  heard  one  sportsman  pro¬ 
test  against'  slaughter.  The  only  ones  I  have 
really  heard  strongly  voice  their  sentiments 
against  it  have  been  pot-hunters.  Under  the  old 
law  there  was  a  limit  to  the  number  of  ducks 
allowed  to  be  killed  in  one  day  by  a  gunner.  I 
was  at  Lilburn  and  met  with  a  wealthy  St.  Louis 
sportsman,  who  quickly  won  my  esteem  by  his 
outspoken  declarations  in  favor  of  game  protec¬ 
tion.  At  the  hour  of  his  departure  I  was  astonished 
to  find  him  quarreling  with  his  guide,  because  the 
latter  would  not  allow  him  to  pack  more  than  fifty 
ducks  in  his  baggage.  He  had  killed  190  ducks 
during  the  evening  and  morning  shoot  and 
wanted  to  take  them  all.  For  a  little  while  it 
looked  as  if  a  gun  fight  were  in  prospect,  but 
the  city  man  yielded  to  the  guide’s  wishes. 

Mallards  have  a  great  fondness  for  their 
roosting  places  and  no  amount  of  bombarding 
can  keep  them  from  dropping  in.  As  evening 
comes  they  pile  into  these  swamps  from  the 
Mississippi,  not  a  few  at  a  time,  but  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands.  The  hunters  take  their 
stands  in  dugouts  or  more  frequently  stationed 
in  the  center  of  the  roost  with  no  attempt  to 
hide,  and  bang  away  at  the  mallards  as  they  dip 
through  the  cypress,  overcup  oak,  sweet  gum 
and  other  trees  for  their  evening  rest.  So  per¬ 
sistent  are  they  in  their  attempts  to  get  in  at 
night  that  as  darkness  comes  they  will  drop  al¬ 
most  at  the  hunter’s  feet,  swimming  around  in 
every  direction,  their  noisy  quacking  the  only 
means  by  which  one  can  tell  ducks  were  swim¬ 
wing  near  them.  This  is  still  a  duck  country, 
but  gradually  the  feeding  grounds  are  becom¬ 
ing  scarcer.  This  wonderfully  fertile  land  has 
attracted  the  eyes  of  farmer  and  land  speculator, 
a  few  drainage  ditches  were  dug,  and  million¬ 
aires  were  created  almost  in  a  night,  and  similar 
opportunity  awaits  the  investor  with  fair  amount 
of  capital.  So  the  death  knell  of  these  great 
swamp  hunting  grounds  is  being  sounded.  Then 
the  ducks  will  be  confined  to  the  rivers  that  slug¬ 


gishly  wend  their  way  through  the  lands  that 
were  made  by  the  earthquake  of  a  century  ago. 

As  one  moves  west  toward  the  hill  countries, 
duck  shooting  becomes  very  ordinary.  The 
streams  are  too  swift  and  the  feeding  grounds 
poor.  I  have  written  this  to  enable  the  average 
reader  to  tell  from  whom  in  our  State  the  chief 
contention  in  favor  of  spring  duck  shooting  was 
made.  This  is  not  now  so  much  the  case  since 
Mr.  Tolerton  has  so  rigidly  enforced  the  laws 
against  the  sale  of  ducks.  The  market  hunter 
has  given  up  this  remunerative  occupation  and 
appears  indifferent  to  the  protection  given  the 
wildfowl  in  the  future.  Only  the  commercial 
side  appealed  to  him. 

Many  sportsmen  object  to  a  closed  season  on 
ducks  in  spring,  but  I  can  see  no  logic  in  their 
protests.  If  spring  duck  shooting  is  prohibited 
in  every  State,  I  feel  bold  enough  to  predict 
that  the  fall  shooting  will  improve  so  rapidly 
that  the  sport  at  that  time  will  more  than  repay 
the  loss  of  the  few  spring  months.  The  old  plea 
that  ducks  are  migratory  will  have  no  weight 
when  every  State  enforces  a  law  so  greatly  needed. 
Protection  in  breeding  season-  is  the  first  law 
of  increase  in  any  kind  of  game,  and  other  laws 
are  only  secondary  in  importance  to  it.  The  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  way  of  passing  such  a  law  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  voice  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  have  created  among  thinking  sports¬ 
men.  Such  a  reasonable  law  cannot  fail  to  be 
enacted  in  the  near  future.  Loch  Laddie. 


Lamar,  Colo.,  May  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  our  vicinity  I  think  the  limiting 
of  the  bag  per  day  really  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Our  law  gives  the  limit  of 
twenty-five  ducks  per  day  and  possession  of 
fifty  at  one  time.  I  live  in  a  duck  shooters’ 
paradise.  Our  system  of  irrigation  reservoirs, 
holding  168,000  acre  feet  of  water,  and  our  chain 
of  lakes  in  season  have  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  ducks  upon  them.  There  are  countless 
numbers  of  ducks  killed.  Many  parties  come  here 
from  the  cities  during  the  entire  season,  and  I 
have  seen  500  ducks  leave  here  in  one  shipment. 
Often  gunners  stay  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
when  they  get  fifty  each  they  ship  them  to  their 
friends  and  go  on  slaughtering.  I  can  see  a 
great  decrease  in  the  ducks  compared  with  three 
years  ago,  and  if  the  present  laws  exist,  there 
will  be  but  few  ducks  in  five  years  more.  I 
hope  to  see  our  next  Legislature  enact  a  law 
limiting  the  bag  to  ten  per  day  and  possession 
of  only  twenty-five  and  no  shipping  whatever 
allowed.  I  further  wish  to  see  a  warden  in  our 
district  getting  sufficient  salary  to  enable  him  to 
give  his  time  to  watching  the  hunters.  Our 
present  system  either  pays  all  the  money  to  a 
few  pets  in  Denver — which  I  am  told  is  done — 
or  else  they  have  no  money,  for  our  ducks  get 
absolutely  no  protection  from  a  salaried  warden. 
The  one  we  have  does  his  work  only  through  his 
sense  of  patriotism  and  has  not  the  time  to  de¬ 
vote  to  it.  J.  H.  Kellogg. 


St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  June  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  We  have  no  regular  duck  or  goose 
shooting  as  you  have  in  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  time  of  the  spring  migra¬ 
tion  the  sportsmen  are  otherwise  engaged  and 
do  not  shoot  regularly  as  they  do  in  the  fall. 

W.  J.  Carroll. 


Deer  in  Connecticut. 

Westport,  Conn.,  June  25. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Deer  are  quite  commonly  reported 
throughout  Fairfield  county,  and  particularly  in 
the  Sound  country  between  Bridgeport  and  the 
Norwalks.  While  usually  seen  singly,  some¬ 
times  they  are  in  couples,  and  some  six  or 
seven  weeks  ago  four  together  came  through 
the  pasture  of  the  place  where  I  am  staying. 
They  did  not  appear  frightened.  I  halted  them 
by  bleating,  and  they  stood  awhile  and  stared 
at  the  house;  then  trotted  into  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  in  plain  sight,  and  fed  there  for  a  half 
hour.  A  week  or  so  later  a  doe  passed  along 
within  twenty  steps  of  the  kitchen  window,  and 
on  several  occasions  deer  have  been  seen  on 
the  farm.  Tracks  of  their  crossing  are  discov¬ 
erable  after  every  rain. 

In  spite  of  their  apparent  abundance  they 
seem  to  continue  a  remarkable  sight  to  the 
farmers,  and  the  sight  of  a  deer  is  still  some¬ 
thing  to  report.  I  am  told  that  until  three 
years  ago  the  oldest  residents  had  never  seen 
a  deer  in  this  vicinity.  Last  year  a  whole  fam¬ 
ily — parents  and  children,  down  to  the  youngest 
— would  run  themselves  breathless  to  verify  the 
report  that  there  was  a  deer  in  the  back  or¬ 
chard.  Last  week  a  doe  and  young  fawn  re¬ 
ceived  the  attentions  of  half  the  neighborhood. 
The  mother  deer  did  not  appear  the  least  bit 
disturbed  at  sight  of  a  row  of  heads  bobbing 
along  the  top  of  a  stone  wall,  and  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  pleasant  experience  for  her  frolicsome 
offspring.  I  have  so  far  heard  no  reports  of 
destructive  raids  by  deer  upon  gardens  and 
growing  crops.  The  woodchucks,  however,  are 
death  on  young  beans  and  peas,  and  I  can  not, 
for  the  life  of  me,  arrange  a  time  schedule  to 
make  connection  with  the  chuck  at  his  meals-. 
Other  game  is  rather  scarce  around  this  sec¬ 
tion.  A  few  rabbits— you  see  signs  of  their 
presence  in  the  cabbage  patches — lots  of  red 
squirrels  and  chipmunks,  and  occasionally  a 
gray  squirrel.  I  know  of  four  cock  quail  in  a 
radius  of  a  mile;  and  the  other  day  I  saw  a  pair 
of  Hungarian  partridges.  It  looks  as  though 
the  only  shooting  this  fall  would  be  at  mi¬ 
grants,  and  I  note  that  the  resident  hunters 
are  pinning  their  hopes  on  the  woodcock  flight. 


I  have  made  friends  with  the  farm  cat,  a  half- 
grown  fluffy  Angora,  which  doubtless  should 
select  more  aristocratic  associates.  But  we 
have  habits  in  common,  and  when  I  start 
out  for  a  ramble  she  is  always  ready  to  go 
along.  She  does  not  trot  at  my  heels  as  any 
other  cat  might,  but  has  the  doglike  habit  of 
lagging  behind  and  then  coming  at  a  gallop, 
tail  erect,  passing  at  full  speed,  and  then  stop¬ 
ping  to  hunt  grasshoppers,  butterflies,  bugs  and 
other  small  deer  until  I  have  progressed  pretty 
well  out  of  sight.  A  stone  wall  is  her  delight; 
she  will  take  the  top  of  the  roughest  at  a  run, 
until  she  finds  a  flat  stone  which  seems  intended 
by  Dame  Nature  for  tired  cats  to  spread  them¬ 
selves  upon.  Kitty  Maria,  etc.,  is  a  deadener 
on  rats,  mice  and  moles  around  the  house,  and 
I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  she  could  tell 
how  there  came  to  be  robin  feathers  on  the 
lawn;  but  she  never  makes  bad  breaks  when 
in  my  company,  perhaps  knowing  that  I  am  a 
rabid  bird  protector.  All  the  birds  look  upon 
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her  with  suspicion,  however.  The  other  day  a 
little  black-capped,  russet-winged  fellow|thought 
she  had  designs  upon  his  nest,  and  was  not 
satisfied  with  scolding  her  off  the  premises,  but 
followed  along  after,  screaming  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  and  occasionally  darting  down  as 
though  intent  upon  pulling  hair.  Other  birds, 
big  and  little,  from  ground  sparrows  to  jays, 
joined  in  the  excitement,  and  we  had  a  feath¬ 
ered  escort  for  the  remainder  of  our  round.  I 
wish  I  could  repeat  all  the  uncomplimentary 
things  they  said  about  us.  Evidently  the  cat 
was  a  bit  hurt  at  the  unwarranted  abuse,  for 
she  would  turn  from  watching  the  birds  and 
mew  a  tremulous  protest.  S.  D.  Barnes. 


Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  June  18. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  It  is  estimated  that  this  season  the 
sum  of  $128,000  will  be  received  from  the  sale 
of  hunters’  licenses,  from  which  10  per  cent 
must  be  deducted  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
county  clerks  who  collect  the  fee.  In  the  past 
two  years  $22,000  has  been  paid  out  in  bounties 
for  mountain  lion  scalps,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  slaughter  of  1,060  of  these  has  saved 
the  live^  of  more  than  50,000  deer.  Hunting 
licenses  for  1910-11  are  now  ready  and  will  be 
in  force  after  July  1.  The  license  this  season 
is  in  the  shape  of  a  card  four  inches  long  by 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  has  on  one  side 
a  vignette  of  California  quail  and  blank  places 
to  be  filled  in  with  a  description  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  On  the  reverse  side  is  printed  section 
8  of  the  hunting  statute  and  a  space  for  the 
holder’s  signature.  The  $1.00  licenses  are 
printed  in  blue,  the  $10.00  licenses  in  brown, 
and  the  $25.00  cards  in  green. 

The  deer  hunting  season  opens  in  California 
on  July  15  and  ends  September  1,  except  in  such 
counties  where  local  provisions  makes  the  sea¬ 
son  shorter.  Reports  from  deer  sections  in 
both  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
indicate  that  bucks  will  be  plentiful.  In  some 
sections  forest  fires  have  driven  the  deer  down 
into  the  interior  valleys  and  they  have  been 
seen  near  large  towns.  The  bounty  placed 
upon  mountain  lion  scalps  has  resulted  in  many 
hunters  going  after  this  animal,  and  the  result 
is  found  in  the  increased  number  of  deer  to 
be  seen  this  year.  A.  P.  B. 


Genesee  County  F.  and  G.  P.  Association. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  June  18 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  our  regular  meeting  last  night  we 
had  thirty  members  in  attendance.  Five  new 
members  were  elected.  In  April,  4,500  brook 
trout  fingerlings  were  placed  in  the  streams  of 
Batavia  and  adjoining  towns,  and  the  first  week 
in  June  we  planted  13,000  brown  trout  finger- 
lings. 

After  the  business  meeting  we  had  a  smoker 
with  a  program  of  songs,  a  talk  on  how  to  hunt 
snipe,  woodcock,  partridges  and  pheasants,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cards  and  the  serving  of  a  light  lunch. 
The  Hungarian  partridges  we  liberated  in  De¬ 
cember  are  doing  nicely  and  several  broods  are 
reported. 

We  suggest  a  smoker  or  program  of  some 
kind  to  other  organizations  as  a  means  to  keep 
up  the  interest.  Chas.  W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y. 


The  New  Game  Law. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  closing  his  consideration  of  the 

thirty-day  bills  left  by  the  Legislature,  Governor 
Hughes  signed  the  following  measures  amending 
the  forest,  fish  and  game  law : 

Senator  Schlosser’s,  relative  to  quail  and 
grouse  in  Dutchess  county. 

Assemblyman  Reed’s,  making  the  open  season 
for  lake  trout  and  whitefish  in  Owasco  Lake 
from  April  16  to  Oct.  31  instead  of  from  May 
1  to  Aug.  31. 

Governor  Hughes  also  signed  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  bill  amending  generally  the  forest,  fish 
and  game  law.  In  approving  the  measure  the 
Governor  filed  the  following  memorandum  of 
reasons  for  his  action:  0 

“This  bill  contains  many  amendments  of  the 
forest,  fish  and  game  law.  While  some  of  these 
are  of  minor  consequence,  others  are  important 
to  provide  protection  for  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  law.  The  bill 
is  therefore  approved. 

“There  has  been  strong  objection  to  one  of 
the  amendments  of  the  bill,  striking  out  the 
provision  in  Section  109  that  ‘whitefish  less  than 
two  pounds  in  the  round  shall  not  be  taken  from 
any  of  the  waters  of  the  State  or  possessed  at 
any  time.’  The  objection  to  this  amendment  I 
believe  to  be  well  founded.  There  is,  however, 
another  bill  (Assembly  No.  1625)  which  simply 
amends  Section  109  in  a  minor  particular  and 
leaves  intact  the  provision  above  quoted  relating 
to  whitefish.  My  subsequent  approval  of  this 
latter  bill  will  restore  the  prohibition  as  to  tak¬ 
ing  whitefish  less  than  two  pounds  in  the  round 
and  obviate  the  objection  to  the  general  bill.” 

Commissioner  James  S.  Whipple,  in  explain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  provisions,  said  that  the  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  game  bird 
refuges  by  the  commission  upon  the  request  of 
a  majority  of  the  town  board  of  any  town  and 
the  consent  of  owners  of  such  land  as  is  desig¬ 
nated.  Land  may  thus  be  set  aside  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  and  the  taking  of  game  birds  be 
more  closely  prohibited  than  is  possible  under 
the  general  law. 

An  additional  fire  district  with  another  fire 
superintendent  has  been  authorized.  This  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  made  up  from  the  three  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  fire  fighting  organization.  The 
territory  in  that  section  of  the  country  is  so  ex¬ 
tensive  and  difficult  of  access  that  three  super¬ 
intendents  found  it  impossible  to  properly  cover 
their  territory. 

The  deer  season  has  been  shortened  inasmuch 
as  the  fifteen  days  in  November  for  bucks  are 
cut  off.  Now  the  season  for  deer  hunting  is 
from  Sept.  16  to  Oct.  31,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past  with  the  exception  of  last  year. 

Taking  of  rabbits  by  the  use  of  ferrets  is  per¬ 
mitted,  but  the  limit  of  bag  is  confined  to  ten 
rabbits  or  hares  in  one  day  by  an  individual. 
The  muskrat  season  begins  Nov.  1  and  extends 
to  April  15. 

Spring  duck  shooting  has  been  practically  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  curtailment  of  the  brant  season. 
Lhider  the  old  law  the  long  period  in  which 
brant  could  be  legally  shot  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  slaughter  of  all  kinds  of  water- 
fowl.  The  season  as  fixed  by  the  new  law  for 
ducks,  geese,  brant  and  swans  extends  from 


Sept.  16  to  Jan.  10,  with  possession  until  Jan. 
15.  These  birds  may  be  sold,  however,  when 
taken  without  the  State,  under  bond,  from  Jan. 
10  to  March  1. 

The  close  season  for  pheasants,  a  few  coun¬ 
ties  excepted,  has  been  extended  to  1914.  The 
law  has  been  made  more  stringent  in  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  aliens  and  non-residents  for  hunting 
without  licenses.  Black  bass  taken  in  any  of 
the  waters  of  the  State  cannot  be  sold  or  offered 
for  sale.  A  license  must  be  taken  out  before 
an  eel  weir  or  eel  pot  can  be  maintained  by  any 
person. 

Penalties  in  relation  to  pollution  of  water,  the 
draining  of  streams  or  lakes  and  the  use  of  ex¬ 
plosives  have  been  made  more  severe.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  these  sections  are  punishable  by  im¬ 
prisonment  of  one  year  or  a  fine  of  $500,  and 
an  additional  penalty  of  $10  for  each  fish  taken, 
possessed,  bought  or  sold. 

The  law  is  now  in  effect.  E.  C.  C. 


Alligators  to  Spare. 

A  letter  received  recently  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium  was  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  Aquarium :  A  fair  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  lately  visited  Florida, 
and  thinking  that  I  possessed  every  necessary 
and  comfort  of  this  life  except  a  live  alligator, 
sent  me  one  which  I  am  forwarding  to  you 
under  separate  cover.  While  the  lady’s  inten¬ 
tions  were  of  the  best,  her  conclusions  were 
wrong.  I  really  do  not  need  an  alligator  this 
winter.  Another  reason  for  .parting  with  my 
gift  is  that  affairs  in  this  office  may  resume 
their  normal  business  level  and  the  lady  clerks 
do  their  work  sitting  in  their  chairs  instead  of 
standing  on  them. 

As  to  a  name,  he  has  been  called  “Frankie” 
for  the  week  he  has  been  with  me,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  binding  upon  you.  If 
your  experts  decide  that  the  name  is  inappro¬ 
priate  call  her  “Josie.” 

The  specimen  was  accepted  and  the  following 
answer  sent  to  the  donor: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  specimen  of 
Alligator  mississippiensis  which  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  send  to  the  Aquarium.  Be  pleased 
also  to  accept  my  thanks  for' your  sprightly  let¬ 
ter  of  transmittal  which  you  will  pardon  my 
saying  is  worth  more  than  the  ’gator,  being 
much  rarer. 

The  Aquarium  gets  a  million  or  two  baby  alli¬ 
gators  a  year  from  returning  Florida  tourists, 
but  there  is  of  course  always  room  for  a  few 
more.  When  they  get  too  thick  we  send  ’em 
back  to  Florida  for  the  restocking  of  depleted 
waters,  as  alligator  leather  is  becoming  scarce, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  above  mentioned 
tourists. 

The  name  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  importance, 
as  we  ran  out  of  names  so  long  ago  that  the 
clerk’s  “Accession  number”  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Hope  that  the  lady  clerks  in  your  office 
are  now  enjoying  freedom  from  alarm.— Zoo¬ 
logical  Society  Bulletin. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


The  Angler  in  Ireland. 

Salmon  rivers  with  us  in  Ireland  are  of  two 
kinds,  early  and  late,  and  this  is  a  thing  some¬ 
times  overlooked  by  the  tourist  angler.  The 
early  rivers  are  invariably  large,  such  as  the 
Shannon,  Blackwater,  Lie  and  others,  for  the 
springer,  intent  on  paying  a  long  visit  lasting 
well  over  the  summer,  seems  careful  to  avoid 
rivers  which  might  leave  him  stranded  at  any 
time  and  so  exposed  to  many  dangers.  Those 
early  rivers  have  three  separate  migrations  of 
salmon — springers,  peel  and  late  fish  or  backend - 
ers,  but  all  the  fish  are  held  to  foregather  ami¬ 
cably  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  the  gravelly 
shallows  of  the  remote  headwaters  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  of  spawning  together. 

The  springers,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
begin  tb  move  in  from  the  sea  in  December  or 
even  earlier,  and  each  migration  it  may  here  be 
said  extends  over  a  period  of  three  months  or 
thereabouts,  but  all  movements  are  governed  by 
varying  conditions  of  weather  and  water.  The 
angling  season  opens  in  February,  and  by  that 
time  the  rivers  seldom  fail  to  be  fairly  well 
stocked  with  fresh-run  fish-,  and  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable,  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
season  gives  the  best  fishing.  All  fish  seem  to 
take  best  soon  after  arrival,  but  the  later  fish 
are  generally  the  less*keen  all  around. 

When  a  month  or  two  has  elapsed  the  springer 
gradually  ceases  to  take  very  much  interest  in 
lures  of  any  kind,  a  rule,  however,  occasionally 
brightened  b>'  a  conspicuous  exception,  but  by' 
May  spring  fishing  in  general  may  be  regarded 
as  at  least  very  near  its  close.  The  earliest  fish 
are  gastronomically  the  choicest  of  their  kind, 
springers  taken  in  January,  and  one  river  at 
least — the  Gara vogue,  down  Sligo  way — opens 
with  the  New  Year,  have  been  known  to  fetch 
ios.  per  pound  in  the  London  market  and  gour¬ 
mets  say  they  are  well  worth  it.  Unfortunately, 
however,  springers  as  a  rule  give  but  little  sport 
with  the  fly,  at  least  till  the  season  is  somewhat 
on  the  wane  and  the  fish  themselves  a  small 
trifle  off  color.  For  needless  to  say  the  salmon 
begins  to  fail  in  weight  and  condition  from  the 
moment  it  quits  the  sea.  while  dullness  creeps 
over  the  silvery  sheen  of  its  scaly  armor. 
Springers  are  of  all  sizes,  though  none  are  less 
than  three-year-olds  and  so  past  the  stage  of 
grilsehood.  Some  of  them  come  in  so  late  as 
to  be  known  as  summer  fish,  but  this  name  is 
unfortunate,  suggesting  as  it  does  a  mere  sea¬ 
sonal  differentiation,  whereas  the  term  springer 
really  connotes  something  racially  distinct,  or  at 
least  a  fish  quite  apart  from  others  of  its 
family  in  habits  and  quality.  A  springer  is  a 
springer  no  matter  when  it  enters  the  river, 
and  the  excuse  for  its  conventional  name  is 
that  it  is  the  one  in  possession  and  well 
known,  sufficiently  characteristic,  too,  not  to'  be 
altogether  inappropriate,  while  science  has  so 
far  failed  to  furnish  us  with  a  better.  We  shall 
see  there  are  springers  in  rivers  which  salmon 
,  never  enter  till  August  or  even  later  and  shall 
learn  how  to  recognize  them  as  such. 


In  May  or  early  June  the  peel  migration  be¬ 
gins,  these  small  fish  swarming  into  some  of 
our  early  rivers  in  vast  numbers,  though  in 
others  for  some  inexplicable  reason  they  are 
scarcely  found  at  all.  In  the  Shannon  they 
abound  and  give  good  sport  in  June  and  July, 
but  though  taking  the  fly  well  and  being  for 
their  weight  and  inches  the  most  dashing  fighters 
we  have,  peel  unfortunately  get  out  of  condi¬ 
tion  very  rapidly.  Brief  and  uncertain,  alas,  is 


CHINOOK  SALMON,  WEIGHT  8o  POUNDS. 

Photograph  by  Woodfield,  Astoria.  From  “The  Colum¬ 
bia  River.”  By  permission  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

peel  fishing,  like  other  things,  too  good  to  last. 

This  physical  decadence,  however,  is  a  thing  to 
be  expected  and  pardoned  in  the  case  of  a  fish 
that  has  undertaken  the  duties  of  parentage  at 
such  a  tender  age  as  the  peel,  for  it  is  actually 
only  a  year  or  so  old,  reckoning  from  the  time 
of  its  entering  the  sea  as  a  smolt  and  when  the 
date  of  its  salmon  life  may  justly  be  said  to 
begin.  Its  previous  two  years’  babyhood  in  the 
river  we  may  regard  as  a  sort  of  embryonic 
stage,  especially  as  it  transforms  itself  at  its 
close  from  a  little  smolt  of  two  or  three  ounces 
into  a  fish  of  twice  as  many  pounds,  and  all  this 


inside  a  short  twelve  months  in  the  sea.  And 
then  when  a  mere  year  old  it  starts  back  to  the 
river  again  with  an  eye  to  spawning  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  just  like  its  betters. 

These  fish  vary  considerably  in  size,  even  in 
the  same  river,  and  in  the  Shannon  they  often 
attain  a  weight  of  over  ten  pounds,  though  the 
average  is  rather  less  than  half  this.  This  name 
peel  or  grilse  is  of  course  purely  conventional 
and  local,  and  is  to  be  taken  as  applied  to  sal¬ 
mon  from  the  moment  of  entering  the  sea  as 
smolts  in  May  or  later  until  the  close  of  the 
following  year,  after  which  time  it  is  held  to 
be  a  salmon  and  fully  mature.  One  interesting 
external  indication  of  this  period  of  maturity 
being  reached  which  is  familiar  to  all  anglers 
is  the  filling  in  of  the  concavity  of  the  tail.  The 
sharply  forked  tail  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
grilse  stage,  but  with  every  month's  growth  this 
becomes  less  marked,  until  finally  the  angle  dis¬ 
appears  and  the  tail  is  fully  webbed.  In  this 
way  a  big  peel  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
a  small  springer.  A  Shannon  peel  may  be  a 
pound  or  so  heavier  than  a  Bandon  spring  fish, 
but  it  will  have  a  younger  tail,  and  so  the  latter 
prove  itself  the  older  fish.  But  after  all  few 
peel  relatively  speaking  enter  the  rivers  at  all, 
and  here  we  are  confronted  with  a  salmon  prob¬ 
lem  of  some  considerable  mystery. 

The  migrant  peel  of  May  all  spawn  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter  and  descend  to  the  sea  a  month 
or  two  later  as  worn,  emaciated  little  kelts  or 
slats.  No  facts  in  ichthyology  are  better  at¬ 
tested  than  these,-  but  millions  of  peel  of  the 
same  age  and  even  hatch  decline  to  come  up 
and  remain  as  they  are.  About  December,  how¬ 
ever,  a  great  number  of  them  seem  to  think 
better  of  it  and  do  actually  come  in,  but  there 
is  no  sign  of  spawning  about  them,  not  the 
slightest.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  small  springers 
of  the  opening  year  with  which  the  angler  may 
expect  some  fine  sport  in  February  and  March 
when  fishing  opens.  They  are  in  the  most  per¬ 
fect  condition,  their  celibacy,  whether  voluntary 
or  enforced,  evidently  agreeing  excellently  with 
them. 

How  did  they  escape  the  call  to  parentage,  or 
how  did  the  others  come  to  hear  it  and  obey? 
So  far  science  seems  to  hesitate  to  teach  that 
spawning  is  a  mere  matter  of  caprice  with  sal¬ 
mon,  like  rising  at  a  fly  or  leaving  it  alone,  nor 
is  it  prepared  to  say  that  salmon  in  the  sea, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  bee,  select 
certain  subjects  from  among  the  smolts  on  or 
about  their  arrival  from  the  rivers,  feed  and 
discipline  these  in  a  certain  way,  and  so  wonder¬ 
fully  and  beautifully  fit  them  for  the  work  of 
procreation  and  the  conservation  of  the  race. 
Science  is  here  wisely  silent,  though  it  appears 
we  may  now  almost  safely  venture  to  assert  by 
way  of  final  summing  up  here  that  the  springer 
with  us  is  now  known  to  enter  the  river  once 
and  once  only,  often  remaining  in  the  sea  for 
some  years  before  paying  that  one  and  only 
visit,  and  so  only  spawn  once,  some  observers 
even  daring  to  entertain  doubts  about  that 
spawning  once;  that  the  great  work  of  spawn- 
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ing  is  mainly  left  to  certain  fish  known  as  back- 
enders  which  do  not  leave  the  sea  till  almost 
fully  ripe,  thus  husbanding  their  strength  by 
making  their  river  visit  with  its  dangers  and 
privations  as  brief  as  possible,  and  which  work 
they  begin  in  their  grilsehood,  never  after  being 
good  for  anything  else  but  this  spawning;  that 
salmon  are  almost  exhausted  to  death  in  their 
work  of  parturition,  so  that  even  backenders 
very  seldom  spawn  more  than  twice  and  then 
only  in  alternate  years  so  as  to  secure  sufficient 
rest  and  recuperation  between,  and  that  these 
backenders  never  can  appear  as  springers,  no 
more  than  a  drone  bee  can  haply  become  a 
worker. 

Finally,  we  see  that  although  the  British  spring 
salmon  does  not  usually  succumb  to  the  cruel 
trials  of  its  long  river  sojourn,  sometimes  last¬ 
ing  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  he  scarcely  ever 
repeats  the  experience  and  is  very  often  given 
to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible,  so 
that  in  some  cases  the  fish  actually  never  leaves 
the  sea  at  all  after  once  entering  it.  What  age 
or  weight  such  a  salmon  may  possibly  attain  is 
a  thing  of  wonder,  but  quite  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery  as  yet,  though  a  salmon  of  a  round  100 
pounds  has  been  taken  in  British  waters  within 
the  last  few  years  or  so.  It  is  to  this  procrasti¬ 
nating  habit  that  we  owe  our  great  forty-pound 
or  fifty-pound  springer.  The  experts  invariably 
tell  us  these  big  fish  are  in  the  river  for  the 
first  time,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Did  they  all  visit  us  betimes  it  is  clear 
we  should  never  see  a  big  fish  at  all. 

This  theory  of  salmon  life  in  its  various 
phases  may  have  its  touch  of  apparent  extrava¬ 
gance  here  and  there,  but  as  Bacon  recommends 
in  another  case,  we  may  hold  it  tentatively  as 
explaining  phenomena  till  such  times  as  experi¬ 
ment  and  research  offer  us  something  better. 

With  the  decay  of  peel  fishing  in  July  or 
August,  salmon  fishing  is  practically  over  for 
the  year  in  our  early  rivers,  and  soon  after  the 
first  backenders  begin  to  run.  This  last  of  the 
three  migrations  is  at  its  height  by  November, 
and  a  month  or  so  later  the  redds  swarm  with 
spawning  fish.  Thus  springers  are,  many  of 
them,  almost  a  year  in  the  main  or  sea  river 
before  leaving  for  the  small  tributary  streams 
where  in  the  highest  <  parts  spawning  is  chiefly 
carried  on.  Peel  remain  a  few  months  before 
moving  up,  but  the  backender  pushes  right 
through.  Still  this  fish,  too,  lingers  a  little  on 
its  way  and  is  by  far,  strange  to  say,  the  freest 
rising  fish  of  all  and  takes  the  fly  with  great 
avidity.  These  backenders  are  well  advanced 
in  pregnancy  on  arrival,  and  physiology  apart, 
should  be  of  no  interest  to  the  angler.  They 
are  heavy  and  dull  fighters,  ugly  to  the  eye,  red 
or  copper-colored  externally,  while  the  flesh  is 
white,  so  that  they  may  be  called  a  good  fish 
turned  inside  out,  and  except  in  the  kippered 
condition  they  are  unfit  for  food.  They  vary  in 
size,  but  run  large  and  generally  include  all 
the  very  biggest  fish  found  in  our  rivers. 

Shannon  Shore. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  June  20. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
Our  regular  scheduled  contest  of  June  18  (to¬ 
gether  with  re-entry  of  May  21)  was  cast  off 
in  regular  order,  with  the  exception  of  the  fly 
events,  scheduled  for  the  morning  following, 


which  were  postponed  on  account  of  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions. 

Weather  conditions. — During  accuracy  bait, 
wind  northwest  and  west,  shifting  from  variable 
to  calm;  during  distance  bait,  wind  southwest, 
velocity  about  eight  miles. 

Following  are  the  scores  in  the  order  as  cast: 


>4oz.  Acc’y  Bait.  %oz.  Dist.  Bait. 
- a - „  - - a - - 


,T.  M.  Ranney _ 

Regular. 

Re-entry.  Regular 

Re-entry. 

97.6 

L.  E.  De  Garmo. . 

.  98.8 

98.7 

123% 

90% 

D.  R.  Linder... 

98.3 

103% 

105 

L.  N.  Place . 

.  98.8 

99.2 

118% 

W.  W.  McFarlin 

.  95.3 

97.6 

D.  Kernaghan  . . 

.  9S.6 

99.2 

85% 

83  Ys 

Wm.  Stanley  _ 

.  98.9 

99.0 

A.  Bauer  . 

.....  98. S 

99.0 

H.  R.  Winfield.. 

.  97.5 

98.0 

F.  W.  Hemminghous.  97.9 

98.3 

H.  B.  Kirk . 

.  97.9 

98.5 

O.  C.  Wehle . 

.  98.7 

99.3 

H.  C.  Chapman... 

.  93.3 

G.  H.  Asper . 

.  98.1 

96.5 

R.  C.  Nicholson.. 

.  97.8 

98.0 

W.  H.  Ball . 

.  99.2 

99.7 

* 

T.  E.  Amman . 

.  9S.8 

97.6 

97 

82% 

E.  H.  Mathews... 

.  98.5 

97.6 

G.  W.  Cook . 

.  97.5 

98.7 

81  ys 

78% 

A.  G.  Berg . 

.  94.5 

94.5 

E.  K.  Pierson - 

.  99.3 

97.2 

... 

... 

Visitors: 

Mr.  Mick  . 

.  97.6 

96.7 

Mr.  Cooley  . 

.  93.5 

... 

Mr.  Town  . 

.  97.8 

99. i 
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Attention  is 

called  to 

W.  H. 

Ball’s 

score  in 

the  quarter-ounce  accuracy  bait  of  997,  which 
breaks  our  club  record  (previously  th,e  highest) 
and  establishes  a  new  national  record.  Who’ll 
beat  it? 

Re-entries:  For  the  information  of  members 
who  have  not  yet  cast  their  re-entries,  it  may 
be  stated  that  re-entries  for  the  events  of  May 
7  and  June  4  (postponed  because  of  weather 
conditions)  may  be  taken  on  any  regular  con¬ 
test  day  for  such  events  during  the  season. 

Inter-club  Contest:  The  first  of  the  1910  se¬ 
ries  of  contests  for  that  loving  cup,  with  the 
Chicago  Fly  Casting  Club,  will  be  held  on  our 
grounds  on  either  July  10  or  July  17,  the  date 
to  be  definitely  determined  within  a  few  days. 
Inasmuch  as  the  utmost  harmony  has  always 
prevailed  between  the  two  clubs,  and  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  Fly”  will,  as  usual,  send  us  experts  to  con¬ 
test,  the  coming  bout  should  be  looked  forward 
to  with  unusual  interest.  It  is  now  three  to 
three,  with  odds  in  favor  of  the  next  even  num¬ 
ber. 

Our  team  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
those  five  members  having  the  highest  general 
averages  in  the  quarter  and  half-ounce  accuracy 
bait  events,  and  who  will  have  completed  their 
scores  to  the  July  9  contest  inclusive. 

Elgin  Tourney:  The  complimentary  tourna¬ 
ment  given  by  the  Elgin  Anglers’  Club  on 
the  19th  instant  was  voted  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess,  and  though  our  representation — because 
of  many  absentees  from  the  city  and  our  own 
scheduled  contest — was  small. 

There  were  some  thirty  odd  entries,  from 
various  clubs,  with  the  result  briefly  as  follows: 
Quarter-ounce  accuracy  bait,  first  prize  D.  R. 
Linder;  half-ounce  accuracy  bait,  first  prize  W. 
W.  McFarlin,  Illinois  Casting  Club;  half-ounce 
distance  bait,  first  C.  E.  Lingenfelter,  of  the 
Illinois  Casting  Club  and  the  Anglers’  Casting 
Club  of  Chicago. 

In  the  accuracy  fly  event,  Mr.  C.  E.  Elliott 
of  the  Elgin  Club  and  Mr.  Fred  Peet  of  the 
“Chicago  Fly”  tied  for  first  place,  which  was 
won  in  the  cast-off  by  Mr.  Elliott. 

O.  C.  Wehle, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


The  Tuna  Club. 

Concluded  from  page  1019. 

CUPS,  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 
(Awarded  under  Tackle  Specifications  of  Blue 
Button  Class.) 

Tuna  ( Thunnus  thynnus). 

Banning  Cup. — For  exceeding  club  record,  251 
pounds,  silver  loving  cup. 

Earlscliffe  Cup. — For  exceeding  his  record,  180 
pounds,  under  1898  club  rules  (barring  drags), 
silver  loving  cup. 

Burns  Cup. — For  exceeding  club  record,  251 
pounds,  silver  loving  cup. 

Morehouse  Cup. — For  exceeding  club  record, 
251  pounds,  silver  loving  cup.  ♦ 

Conn  Cup. — For  largest  of  season  over  100 
pounds,  silver  loving  cup. 

Club  Medal. — For  largest  of  season  over  100 
pounds,  gold  medal. 

Vom  Hofe  Prize. — For  exceeding  club  record, 
251  pounds,  tuna  rod  and  reel. 

Stearns  Prize. — For  exceeding  his  record,  197 
pounds,  tuna  reel. 

Murphy  Prize. — For  last  of  season  over  100 
pounds,  tuna  rod. 

Coxe  Prize. — For  first  of  season  over  100 
pounds,  under  1898  club  rules  (barring  drags), 
reel. 

Pflueger’s  Prize. — For  largest  of  season  over 
100  pounds,  taken  by  lady  aqgler,  inlaid  reel. 

Holder  Prize. — For  smallest  of  season,  minia¬ 
ture  loving  cup. 

Club  Prizes. — For  first,  second  and  third 
largest  of  season,  respectively,  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medallions. 

Swordfish  ( Tetrapturus  mitsukurii). 

Holder  Cup. — For  largest  of  season,  silver 
loving  cup. 

Black  Sea  Bass  ( Stereolepis  gigas). 

Tufts-Lyon  Cup. — For  exceeding  club  record, 
436  pounds,  silver  loving  cup. 

Rider-Macomber  Medal — For  largest  of  sea¬ 
son,  gold  medal. 

White  Sea  Bass  ( Cynoscion  nobilis). 

Harding  Medal. — For  exceeding  club  record, 
60  pounds,  gold  medal. 

AWARDED  UNDER  TACKLE  SPECIFICA¬ 
TIONS  OF  LIGHT  TACKLE  CLASS. 

Tuna  ( Thunnus  macropterus) . 

Potter  Tuna  Cup. — For  largest  of  season  over 
50  pounds. 

Tufts-Lyon  Prize. — For  largest  of  season, 
hand-made  light  tackle  split  bamboo  rod. 

Club  Prizes. — For  first,  second  and  third 
largest  of  season,  respectively,  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medallions. 

Yellowtail  ( Seriola  dorsalis). 

Western  Hardware  &  Arms  Co.  Cup.  —  For 
largest  of  season,  silver  loving  cup. 

Nordlinger  Cup. — For  largest  of  season  taken 
by  lady  angler,  silver  loving  Cup. 

Burns  Cup. — For  largest  of  season  taken  by 
lady  angler. 

Gillies  Medal. — For  largest  of  season. 

Simpson  Prize. — For  exceeding  his  record,  60^2 
pounds,  gold  ring. 

Dyas-Cline  Prize. — For  largest  of  season  taken 
in  competition  between  previous  lady  winners, 
silk  pennant. 
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Hunt  Prize. — For  largest  of  season,  light 
tackle  split  bamboo  rod. 

Club  Prizes. — For  first,  second  and  third 
largest  of  season,  respectively,  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medallions. 

White  Sea  Bas*s  ( Cynoscion  nobilis ). 
Nordlinger  Cup. — For  largest  of  season,  silver 
loving  cup. 

Potter  Medal. — For  largest  of  season,  gold 
medal. 

McMillan  Prize. — For  largest  of  season, 
Three-Six  rod,  3-0  reel  and  900  feet  6-thread 
standard  linen  line. 

McMillan  Prize. — For  second  largest  of  sea¬ 
son,  Three-Six  rod,  surf-casting  German  silver 
reel  and  900  feet  6-thread  standard  linen  line. 

McMillan  Prize. — For  largest  of  season  taken 
by  lady  angler,  gold  bracelet. 

Club  Prizes. — For  first,  second  and  third 
largest  of  season,  respectively,  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medallions. 

Albacore  ( Germo  alalonga). 
Montgomery  Bros.  Cup.— For  largest  of  sea¬ 
son  taken  by  lady  angler. 

Hoegee  Co.  Cup. — For  largest  of  season. 
Whitley  Co.  Medal. — For  largest  of  season. 
Catalina  Novelty  Co.  Prize. — For  largest  of 
season,  light  tackle  African  steel  cane  rod. 

Leatherman  Prize. — For  second  largest  of  sea¬ 
son  taken  by  lady  angler. 

Club  Prizes. — For  first,  second  and  third 
largest  of  season,  respectively,  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medallions. 

Bonita  ( Sarda  chilensis). 

Harding  Cup. — For  largest  fish  of  season. 
LARGEST  FISH. 

Brewster  Medal. — For  largest  of  season  (in¬ 
cluding  black  sea  bass). 

Catalina  Novelty  Co.  Prize. — For  largest  of 
season  (including  black  sea  bass). 

Eddy  Cup. — For  largest  gold  button  fish  of 
season. 

AWARDED  UNDER  TACKLE  SPECIFICA¬ 
TIONS  OF  THREE-SIX  CLASS. 

YELLOWTAIL. 

Potter  Cup. — For  the  three  largest  of  season, 
taken  in  Catalina  waters. 

Chubb  Prize. — For  largest  of  season  taken  by 
lady  angler. 

AWARDS  TO  BOATMEN. 

Potter-Streeter  Cup. — For  boatman  qualifying 
largest  number  of  anglers  under  tackle  specifica¬ 
tions  of  light  tackle  class. 

TUNA.* 

Conn  Medal.. — For  the  professional  boatman 
to  angler  taking  largest  of  season  over  100 
pounds. 

Hooper  Prize. — For  professional  boatman  to 
angler  taking  largest  of  season  over  100  pounds 
from  a  launch,  cash  prize  of  $50. 

Club  Prize.— For  boatman  to  angler  taking 
first  of  season  over  100  pounds,  tuna  rod. 

YELLOWTAIL. f  . 

Potter  Prize. — For  boatman  to  angler  taking 
largest  of  season,  Three-Six  rod. 

Streeter  Prize. — For  boatman  to  angler  taking 
second  largest  of  season,  Three-Six  rod. 

WHITE  SEA  BASS.f 

Baker  Photo.  Co.  Prize. — For  boatman  to  ang¬ 
ler  taking  largest  of  season. 


Conditions  Governing  Award  of  Club  Medal¬ 
lions. — First:  One  medallion  only  will  be 
awarded  to  an  angler.  Second:  If  an  angler 
should  qualify  in  two  or  more  species  of  fish, 
he  may  take  his  choice  of  medallions  in  those 
classes.  Third:  If  no  fish  of  gold  button,  blue 
button  or  red  button  size  is  taken,  a  silver 
medallion  will  be  awarded  for  the  largest  and 
a  bronze  medallion  for  the  second  largest  fish 
taken.  C.  V.  Barton, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Tuna  Club. 


*Blue  Button  Class,  tackle  specifications. 
fLight  Tackle  Class,  tackle  specifications. 


Salmon  Galore. 

Province  of  Quebec,  June  19. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Any  tired  city  man  who  wants  to 
rest  his  head  should  come  here  quick.  There 
are  salmon  enough  this  year  between  Quebec 
and  Prince  Edward  Island  to  keep  all  the  fish¬ 
ermen  of  New  York  busy  if  they  were  here. 

Arriving  but  a  few  days  ago,  here  are  some 
of  the  records  I  can  vouch  for,  either  from 
trustworthy  sources  or  personal  observation: 
Three  rods  fishing  a  week  on  hotel  water,  got 
twenty-four  fish,  average  over  15  pounds,  heav¬ 
iest  31*4.  An  ex-governor  living  near  New 
York  took,  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival  on  club 
waters,  five  fish,  average  24  pounds,  and  next 
forenoon  four  fish,  average  25  pounds,  among 
the  nine  two  of  35  and  37  pounds.  I  saw  the 
fish  and  they  varied  greatly,  the  heaviest  fish, 
47  inches  long,  was  the  yacht,  the  next  smaller 
built  like  a  tugboat,  both  bright,  splendid  fish. 

But  the  following  beats  any  record  here¬ 
abouts;  perhaps  it  beats  all  records  for  a 
woman.  A  lady  from  Montreal  was  the  first 
on  the  hotel  waters  early  in  the  month  and 
in  little  over  two  hours  captured  nine  fish, 
smallest  8  pounds,  largest  28  pounds,  all  clean 
run  and  lively  fish.  Plow  on  earth  she  handled 
them  I  can  not  tell  after  my  experience  of  yes¬ 
terday,  when  an  18  pound  fish  held  me  for  an 
hour,  the  last  ten  minutes  headed  down  stream 
and  going  like  the  mischief.  But  I  am  told 
that  Mrs.  R.,  though  a  lightweight,  is  one  of 
the  best  anglers  on  the  coast  and  knows  to  a 
nicety  just  when  to  crowd  a  fish.  With  plenty 
of  fish  in  the,,  pools  she  doubtless  took  risks. 

From  all  about  one  gets  word  that  it  is  a 
year  of  big  fish;  if  you  doubt  come  and  see. 
One  lot  netted  in  the  mouth  of  a  river  here¬ 
abouts  averaged  over  25  pounds.  Where  is  all 
this  fine  sport  to  be  had?  Come  and  find  out, 
as  I  did  two  years  ago.  You  will  enjoy  it  the 
more.  Do  not  get  your  fishing  ready  made. 
Take  any  coasting  steamer  from  Montreal  or 
Quebec  running  down  river  or  go  to  Campbell- 
town,  N.  B.,  by  Intercolonial  railway  from  St. 
Johns,  N.  B.,  or  from  Montreal  and  take  any 
boat  going  out.  Use  your  eyes,  tongue  and 
ears  and  you  will  soon  find  fish  and  at  no  great 
expense.  , 

Some  rich  Americans  have  helped  spoil 
things,  but  the  country  is  beautiful,  the  people 
fine.  The  visitors  and  clubs  have  greatly  im¬ 
proved  the  fishing,  all  appreciated  by  the  na¬ 
tives,  but  that  is  another  story. 

You  may  blunder  on  my  little  paradise,  but 
I  am  not  giving  it  away  just  yet.  There  are 
others.  The  Deckhand. 


Yellowtail  at  Catalina. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  1 7— Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  heavy  tidal  currents  of  last 
week  carried  the  schools  of  tuna  miles  off  shore 
and  they  have  not  worked  their  way  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  island  as  yet. 

The  Catalina  Island  Company  has  taken  a 
much  livelier  interest  in  the  fishing  this  year, 
and  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  weekly  tourna¬ 
ments  for  tuna,  bass  and  yellowtail,  subject  to 
the  Tuna  Club  angling  rules,  supplementary 
prizes  being  offered,  so  that  the  angler  who 
takes  a  big  one  now  will  have  more  than  glory 
to  show  for  it. 

June  10,  F.  L.  Bell  of  Council  Grove,  Kan., 
hooked  a  yellowtail  at  Willow  Cove  and  fought 
him  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the  fish  weighing, 
when  brought  in,  47J4  pounds.  The  other 
day  a  man  named  Heinz  got  a  33-pounder  off 
the  wharf  in  Avalon  Bay,  said  to  be  the  big¬ 
gest  yellowtail  taken  from  the  new  pleasure 
pier  as  yet. 

One  day  Warden  Alfred  L.  Beebe  and  Deputy 
George  Cornell  were  cruising  about  for  illegal 
netters,  and  Beebe  decided  to  drop  a  line  to  a 
yellowtail  that  he  thought  was  waiting  for  him. 
A  heavy  strike  was  followed  by  a  prolonged 
and  determined  resistance  which  worked  the 
wiry  little  warden  a  long  time,  and  finally  re¬ 
sulted  in  Cornell’s  gaffing  a  43^-pound  yei- 
lowtaifi  The  same  day  Phil  O’Mara  got  one 
of  37M  pounds,  Harry  Nichols  -brought  in  a 
46j4-pound  yellowtail  on  heavy  gear,  and  H. 
H.  Beed  one  of  48  pounds.  Clement  L.  Shinn 
took  a  27pj-pound  yellowtail  at  the  Isthmus 
on  Three-six  tackle  and  this  is  the  biggest  fish 
of  that  weight  entered  in  the  summer  Three- 
Six  tournament,  which  opened  May  1. 

The  surf  casters  of  the  Southern  California 
Rod  and  Reel  Club  have  been  having  some 
first-class  sport  with  the  corbina  and  croakers 
along  the  shore.  Most  of  the  varieties  caught 
in  the  breakers  are  excellent  eating,  and  very 
gamy  fish  when  taken  upon  the  light  tackle 
that  has  come  into  favor  for  this  work.  The 
anglers  use  an  outfit  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
fresh-water  bass-caster,  a  typical  quadruple 
casting  reel,  and  a  two-hook  leader  with  214- 
ounce  pyramidal  sinker,  hung  by  the  butt-end. 
One  hook  is  below  and  one  above.  A  six  or 
nine-thread  line  is  used  in  this  fishing.  Quohog 
clams  cut  into  succulent  tenderloins  are  the 
bait,  and  a  No.  3  or  4  Pennell-Limerick  hook 
is  the  favorite.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  surf 
fishing  has  been  carried  to  its  uttermost  refine¬ 
ments  here.  Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


California  Fishing. 

San  Francisco,  June  18.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Fishing  continues  to  be  splendid  in 
all  of  the  California  streams,  and  there  are  still 
some  nice  baskets  of  trout  being  taken  from 
the  nearby  coast  streams  that  are  usually  fished 
out  by  this  season  of  the  year.  This  season  is 
the  best  ever  experienced  by  the  local  anglers 
and  this  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  effort! 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  th4 
California  Anglers’  Association  who  have 
stocked  all  the  streams.  The  mountain  streams 
are  in  splendid  condition  at  the  present  time, 
the  water  being  low  and  clear  and  filled  with 
fish.  Many  fishermen  are  now  making  their 
way  to  the  Big  Meadow  and  Klamath  Rive? 
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districts,  and  the  sport  at  both  places  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  in  first-class  shape. 

The  trout  hatching  season  has  been  a  great 
success  at  the  State  hatchery  at  Sisson,  and 
8,000,000  young  fry  are  now  ready  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  State  fish  car,  in  charge  of  R.  M. 
Requa,  has  left  on  its  initial  distributing  trip 
for  the  season,  and  will  serve  Sierra  Nevada. 
Placer  and  El  Dorado  counties  first.  The  State 
hatchery  at  Tahoe  has  6,000,000  trout,  ready  for 
distribution,  the  Brookdale  hatchery  2,000,000, 
and  the  Ukiah  hatchery  1,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  17,000,000  fry  from  the  four  hatcheries. 
The  Sisson  hatchery  has  already  distributed 
this  season  22,000,000  salmon  fry,  the  eggs  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  from  the  United  States 
hatcheries  at  Baird,  Battle  Creek  and  Mill 
Creek. 

Charles  A.  Vogelsang,  Chief  Deputy  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner,  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  State  appropriates  only  $20,000  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  that  commission,  which  maintains  the 
fish  hatcheries  and  operates  a  fish  and  game 
patrol.  Last  year  about  $19,000  was  received 
from  fines  and  $22,000  from  fishermen’s  licenses. 

A.  P.  B. 


Fishing  in  Newfoundland. 

St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  June  22. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  And  now  the  red  gods  make  their 

medicine  again.  From  near  and  far  the  anglers 
are  converging  on  the  chosen  waters.  Some  of 
them  get  fish,  all  of  them  get  fishing,  and  the 
balm  that  soothes  their  worrying  spring  fret. 

The  $10  license  fee  does  not  seem  to  affect 
the  numbers  of  American  sportsmen.  The  in¬ 
creased  protection  of  the  rivers  and  better  and 
larger  fish  will  more  than  repay  the  outlay. 

Reports  coming  in  from  the  various  salmon 
streams  are  calculated  to  make  those  who  per¬ 
force  must  stick  at  their  desks  envy  the  other 
fellows ;  that  is,  if  it  is  possible  for  any  good 
angler  to  envy  his  more  fortunate  brother. 

Some  of  our  local  trouters,  too,  take  an  odd 
day  off  and  fish  the  ponds,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  city,  and  the  ubiquitous  newspaper  man 
catches  them  at  the  station  on  their  return,  in¬ 
spects  the  catch  and  writes  items  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  that  make  the  stay-at-homes  more  restless 
and  uneasy : 

“Messrs.  Aspell  and  Flynn  caught  six  dozen 
fine  trout  at  Lockyer’s  Waters,  Avondale.  At 
Terra  Nova  three  dozen  mud  trout  over  one 
pound  each  were  caught  at  the  Narrows  by  the 
Governor  and  party.  At  South  Branch,  Hudson 
and  party  hail  for  fifty-seven  salmon  for  ten 
days’  work.  At  Crabbs,  Boylis  caught  twelve 
salmon,  total  weight  112  pounds.’’ 

Certain  days  each  month  are  kept  as  com¬ 
mercial  holidays.  All  the  business  places  close 
up  and  hundreds  of  trouters  take  to  the  woods. 
A  couple  of  enterprising  city  firms  who  deal 
largely  in  fishing  tackle,  and  whose  principals 
are  right  good  sportsmen,  offer  valuable  prizes 
each  week  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  the  large  ones.  These  are  placed  on 
exhibition  in  the  windows  of  the  establishments 
and  sometimes  the  exhibit  make  a  goodly  pic¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  when  the  large  fish 
come  to  the  scale,  they  do  not  weigh  nearly  as 
heavy  as  their  fond  captors  imagine  when  view¬ 
ing  them  on  the  bank  of  some  purling  stream. 


I  give  you  a  couple  of  clippings  from  last 
week’s  competition  that  will  interest  anglers: 

“In  the  exhibition  at  Martin’s  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  are:  First,  James  Ryan,  Quidi  Vidi  Road, 
one  rainbow  2  pounds  and  14  ounces ;  second, 
Colin  Campbell,  half  dozen  native  trout,  6 
pounds;  third,  Michael  Manning,  half  dozen 
native  trout,  3  pounds  and  13  ounces.” 

“The  following  were  the  prize  winners  in 
Ayre's  competition:  Fred.  Smallwood,  largest 
catch,  seven  local  mud  trout,  weighing  6  pounds 
254  ounces;  Mr.  Salt,  largest  rainbow  trout,  2 
pounds  6F>  ounces;  Francis  Woods,  largest  local 
mud  trout,  1  pound  5  ounces ;  H.  Snow,  largest 
sea  trout,  3  pounds  2^2  ounces. 

The  salmon  and  sea  trout  have  begun  to  go 
up  the  rivers  and  reports  from  the  west  coast 
show  that  the  fishing  is  very  good  at  Little 
River,  South  Branch,  the  Codroys,  Crabbes, 
Fischels  and  Robinsons,  and  it  is  also  reported 
that  there  are  no  flies  yet  to  torment  the  patient 
angler.  The  following  paragraphs  from  the 
papers  of  the  last  day  or  two  will  show  what 
success  has  already  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 


fortunate  ones  who  were  on  hand  when  the  gods 
were  kind  and  the  fish  biting: 

Sir  Ralph  Williams,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Williams  and  Miss  Dean,  had  a  very  enjoyable 
holiday  on  the  West  Coast  where  they  had  good 
salmon  fishing,'  and  at  Placentia  they  caught 
many  trout. 

Hudson  and  party  in  ten  days  caught  fifty- 
seven  salmon  and  Baylie’s  have  twelve  salmon 
to  date.  Total  weight  112  pounds  for  Baylie’s, 
Crabbes  River. 

A  list  of  fish  caught  at  Doyles,  Little  River, 
June  11,  follow:  C.  D.  Wagstaff,  two  salmon, 
g]/2  and  10  pounds ;  one  trout,  sl/2  pounds.  Chas. 
E.  Thorne,  one  grilse,  4  pounds;  one  trout,  4^2 
pounds.  J.  R.  Judson,  three  salmon,  10  pounds 
each  and  one  salmon  7  pounds. 

Seven  salmon  were  caught  at  South  Branch, 
five  by  Mr.  Bourk,  one  by  Mr.  Dyke  and  one 
by  J.  Ryan,  weighing  from  7  to  13  pounds. 

W.  J.  Carroll. 


Surf  Fishing. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  June  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  This  advanced  date  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  month  for  striped  bass  along  our  coast  gives 
us  not  a  remarkable  story  of  success.  Although 
a  few  fish  are  being  taken,  the  largest,  thirty 
pounds,  goes  to  the  credit  of  John  Clayton,  of 
this  city.  The  second  in  size,  twenty-one  and  a 
quarter  pounds,  was  caught  by  Joseph  Cawthorn, 
of  Little  Nemo  and  other  stage  fame.  The  largest 
number  to  a  single  rod,  by  Wm.  Schwartz,  of 
Newark,  three  fish,  the  heaviest  being  ten  and 
a  half  pounds. 

The  surf  has  been  in  fine  condition  much  of 
the  time  during  the  month,  but  the  bass  are  not 
taking  bait  as  freely  as  is  desirable.  June  is  al¬ 
ways  looked  upon  as  the  best  month  of  the  year, 


but  as  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  circumstances 
alter  cases  and  none  of  us  can  read  from  our 
viewpoint  the  whys  of  fish  change  of  habit.  That 
they  are  alongshore  quite  abundantly  is  made 
sure  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  guards  on  the 
ocean  front  early  yesterday  morning  saw  a  large 
school  break  close  inshore.  They  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  a  school  of  porpoises  which  were 
feeding  nearby,  and  the  bass  ran  inshore  for 
shelter.  They  were  large  in  size  and  hundreds 
of  them  in  number. 

Kingfish  are  quite  abundant  and  fully  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  they  have  been  for  many  years.  They 
run  fine  in  size  and  are  heavy  with  spawn.  They 
are  always  welcome  to  the  angler,  as,  weight 
considered,  there  is  no  more  desirable  fish  to 
be  met  with  along  our  coast.  Seventeen  to  one 
rod  in  an  afternoon  is  the  best  record  to  date, 
and,  considering  some  seasons  of  the  past  for 
comparison,  can  be  regarded  as  fine. 

Two  weakfish  have  been  taken  so  far  which 
shows  they  are  beginning  to  trade  inshore  and 
are  always  welcomed  gladly,  as  they  are  such 
free  biters  and  full  of  vim  and  stay  with  us  so 
late  in  the  autumn  that  they  are  regarded  as  the 
real  staple  article  of  rod  diet  both  along  the 
beach  and  in  our  inland  waters. 

.  Leonard  Hulit. 


Deformed  Trout. 

Brewer,  Me.,  June  25. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  A  day  or  two  since  I  caught  a  brook 
trout  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you.  I 
inclose  a  rough  outline  of  the  fish  and  a  strip 
of  skin  from  the  back  to  substantiate  the  sketch. 
The  trout,  one  of  a  half  pound  in  weight,  had 
what  might  be  called  a  double  dorsal  fin  or  two 
dorsal  fins  near  where  the  usual  member  is 
placed.  At  first  glance  one  might  think  that  at 
some  time  a  bite  from  some  larger  fish  might 
have  cut  away  the  center  of  what  was  originally 
a  normal  tin,  but  upon  examination  they  proved 
to  be  entirely  separate  and  with  fully  an  inch 
of  just  ordinary  back  between  them. 

Both  of  these  fins  are  dwarfed  to  about  half 
the  usual  size  and  with  proportionally  less  rays. 

W.  M.  H’ 


Methodical  Fishing. 

“Jim”  McDermit,  the  lawyer,  has  a  great 
fund  of  “darky”  dialect  stories.  The  one  he 
most  delights  to  tell  follows: 

“A  traveling  salesman  in  a  southern  town 
came  to  a  small  pond.  An  old  negro  was 
lolling  contentedly  in  the  sun  with  fishing  rod 
in  hand.  The  salesman  paused  and  watched  the 
fishing.  After  watching  for  half  an  hour  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  least  sign  of  a  bite  he  asked  how 
the  fish  were  biting.  The  fisher  looked  sur¬ 
prised.  “  ‘Why,  boss,”  he  exclaimed,  ‘dere  ain’t 
no  fish  in  dis  year  pond.  Dere  never  was  a 
fish  in  it.’ 

“  ‘Well,  what  do  you  fish  for?”  the  salesman 
wanted  to  know. 

“  ‘So’s  my  old  woman  can  see  dat  I  ain’t  got 
no  time  to  chop  wood  fer  de  fire,’  the  negro 
answered.” — Newark  Star. 


All  the  fish  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Yachting  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

2.  American  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

2.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

2.  New  York  A.  C.,  ocean  race. 

2.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  third  championship. 

2.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  Cape  May  race. 

2.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open. 

2.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  first  Corinthian. 

2.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  open  Tiverton. 

2.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  special. 

2.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  club. 

2.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

2.  Lake  Michigan  Y.  A.  regatta,  Chicago. 

2.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

2-5.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

4.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

4.  Hartford  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

4.  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club. 

4.  Washington  Park  Yacht  Club,  open. 

4.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Marblehead  A.  M.  Y.  R.  A.,  open. 
4.  Corinthian  Y.  C.  Marblehead,  afternoon,  open. 

4.  Shinnecock  Yacht  Club,  club. 

4.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

4.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  open  Tiverton. 

4.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  sweepstakes. 

4.  Model  Yacht  Club,  Brooklyn. 

4.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

4.  Jubilee  Yacht  Club,  club. 

4.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

7.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  annual,  Newport. 

7.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  special,  Newport. 

8.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

9.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  special,  Newport. 

9.  Riverside  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

9.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  'Club,  club. 

9.  Marine  and  Field  Club,  annual. 

9.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  18-footers. 

9.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  run  to  Portland. 

9.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

9.  Columbia  Yacht  Club,  City  Point  Y.  R.  A.,  open. 
9.  Boston  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

9.  South  Boston  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

9.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

9.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club. 

9.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  club. 

9.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

9.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

9.  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  Vi  race. 

9.  Ouantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

9.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Eastern  Yacht  Club  in  Casco  Bay. 

11.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Lineken  Bay. 

11.  Yachtsmen’s  Club,  open. 

11.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders,  Marion. 

12.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Two  Bush  Light. 

12.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders,  Marion. 

13.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

13.  Eastern  Yacht  Club  to  Fox  Island. 

14.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Swan’s  Island. 

14.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders. 

14.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club,  Tiverton. 

15.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders. 

15.  Eastern  Yacht  Club  to  Douglass  Island. 

16.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Bar  Harbor. 

16.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  race  week. 

16.  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  annual. 

16.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  second  Corinthian. 

16.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

16.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  open. 

16.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

16.  Westhampton  Yacht  Club,  race  to  Smith’s  Point. 
16.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  club. 

16.  Quincy  Yacht  Club. 

16.  Columbia  Yacht  Club,  Chicago,  Lipton  cup. 

16.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

16.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

17.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  specials. 

16- 18.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  ruise. 

17- 19.  South  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Commodore’s  Cup. 

18.  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  motor  boats  and  ladies’  day. 

18- 22.  Chesapeake  Bay  Association,  cruise. 

20.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open. 

20-23.  L.  Y.  R.  A.  regatta,  Kingston,  Ont. 

21.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

22.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

23.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  end  of  race  week. 
23.  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  third  Corinthian. 

23.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Narragansett  Bay  Y.  R.  A.,  sail  to  Edgartown. 

23.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  moonlight  race. 

23.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

23.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  club. 

23.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Moriches  Yacht  Club,  club. 

23.  Portland  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

23.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Mackinac  race. 

23.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  cruise,  New  Rochelle. 

24.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Huntington. 

26-27.  Quincy  cup  races,  Hull. 

25.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Black  Rock. 

26.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Morris  Cove. 

27.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  New  London. 

28.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Block  Island. 

30.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

30.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  fifth  championship. 

30.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  Brenton’s  Reef  race. 


30.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

30.  Squantum  Yacht  Club,  Quincy  Bay,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 
30.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  V.  race. 
30.  Quantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

30.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Shelter  Island. 

30.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

30.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

30.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  Corinthian. 

30.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 


Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

Two  very  successful  days’  racing  were  held  by 
the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.  on  the  Sound 
last  Friday  and  Saturday.  Unfortunately  on  the 
first  day  some  yachtsmen  had  to  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  but  three  classes  filled,  but  these 
furnished  some  good  sport.  Commodore  F.  S. 
Flastings  flew  his  flag  on  the  steam  yacht  Oneida 
and  had  the  regatta  committee  as  his  guests. 
The  starting  line  each  day  was  off  Lloyds  Neck 
and  the  course  on  Friday  was  to  Greenwich 
Point,  then  to  Long  Neck  Point  and  home,  1514 
miles.  The  Seawanhaka  15-footers  sailed  a 
shorter  course.  The  wind  was  east. 

The  65-footers  were  sent  away  at  11:45.  They 
were  on  the  starboard  tack  and  carried  balloons 
for  the  reach  across  the  Sound.  The  start  was 
a  very  pretty  one.  Istalena  and  Aurora  crossed 
on  even  terms,  with  Istalena  to  windward  and 
Winsome  about  a  boat’s  length  astern.  Reach¬ 
ing  across  the  Sound,  Istalena  drew  away  from 
the  others  and  she  had  a  fair  lead  at  the  first 
mark.  The  second  leg  began  with  some  wind¬ 
ward  work,  but  the  wind  changed  slightly,  com¬ 
ing  south  of  east,  and  enabled  the  yachts  to  lay 
their  courses,  and  Istalena  .still  gained,  so  that 
it  looked  as  if  she  would  finish  far  ahead  of  the 
other  two  when  the  second  mark  was  reached. 

Winsome  was  the  last  yacht  to  turn  the  mark 
and  soon  after  she  started  to  reach  home  she 
caught  a  nice  sailing  breeze  coming  more  north¬ 
erly,  and  Mr.  Lippitt  took  every  advantage  of 
this.  At  one  time  she  carried  a  spinnaker.  Al¬ 
though  she  was  sailing  the  same  course  as  the 
others,  she  moved  fast,  and  when  about  even 
with  Oneida,  but  some  distance  north  of  that 
yacht,  sheets  were  trimmed  in,  and  she  reached 
for  the  line  which  she  was  able  to  cross  3m.  50s. 
ahead  of  Istalena.  Aurora  was  two  minutes  fur¬ 
ther  astern.  There  was  some  luck  in  this  vic¬ 
tory,  but  Mr.  Lippitt  sailed  the  yacht  with  good 
judgment  and  took  every  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
ditions. 

As  soon  as  the  large  class  of  sloops  had  fin¬ 
ished,  the  wind  freshened  considerably  and  the 
other  races  were  close  and  spirited.  Alera  man¬ 
aged  to  cross  the  line  first  in  the  race  for  30- 
footers,  being  33s.  ahead  of  Caprice  and  im.  35s. 
ahead  of  Dahinda.  The  smaller  yachts  sailed 
once  around  a  triangle  six  and  a  half  miles  in 
length.  Jade  won  in  the  Jewell-  S  class  and 
Tamale  won  the  race  for  Seawanhaka  15-foot¬ 
ers,  finishing  23s.  ahead  of  Sabrina.  The  elapsed 
times : 


Sloops — Class  K- 

-Course  15%  Miles. 

Winsome 

.  4  38  12 

Aurora  . 

4  44  02 

Istalena 

.  4  42  02 

N.  Y.  SO-footer^— 

-Course,  15%  Miles. 

Alera  ... 

.  4  42  50 

Ibis  . 

4  44  34 

Caprice  . 

.  4  43  23 

Nepsi  . 

4  44  35 

Dahinda 

.  4  44  25 

Jewel  Class — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Jade  .... 

.  4  31  42 

Topaz  . 

4  34  26 

Seawanhaka  15-footers — Course,  6%  Miles. 

Tamale  . 

.  4  36  58 

Grilse  . 

4  42  19 

Sabrina 

.  4  37  21 

Flicker  . 

4  43  10 

Hen  . . . . 

.  4  38  35 

Imp  . 

4  43  18 

Thelema 

.  4  39  19 

Iris  . 

d.n.f. 

Water  Baby  .  4  40  11 

The  annual  regatta  was  sailed  on  Saturday 
and  this  while  furnishing  some  good  racing, 
was  somewhat  marred  because  the  wind  was 
very  fluky.  Ordinarily  such  yachts  as  the  65- 


footers  sail  very  evenly  when  the  wind  is  steady 
and  true,  but  in  this  race  Aurora  led  at  the  end 
of  the  first  round  by  four  minutes  and  she  just 
managed  to  get  home  ahead' of  Istalena. 

The  course  selected  was  the  same  as  on  Fri¬ 
day,  but  the  yachts  went  twice  around  the  tri¬ 
angle,  making  30J4  miles.  At  the  start  Istalena 
and  Aurora  were  close  together  with  Istalena 
in  the  weather  position.  Reaching  across  the 
Sound,  Istalena  drew  away.  Then  they  started 
windward  work,  but  before  half  the  second  leg 
had  been  covered,  the  wind  shifted  from  east 
to  south  by  east,  and  Aurora  benefitted  by  the 
change.  The  times  at  the  end  of  the  first  round 
were:  Aurora,  2.30.54;  Istalena,  2.34.52;  Win¬ 
some,  2.37.00.  Just  then  the  wind  changed  again, 
coming  southwest,  and  spinnakers  were  carried 
to  the  next  mark.  This  change  made  it  a  reach 
to  the  second  mark  and  a  beat  home.  As  they 
neared  the  finishing  line,  Aurora  and  Istalena 
were  both  on  the  starboard  tack.  Istalena  could 
fetch  the  line,  but  Aurora  had  to  make  a  short 
hitch  on  the  port  tack,  and  she  managed  to  just 
pinch  across  Istalena  and  finish  21s.  in  the  lead. 

Shimna  and  Avenger  sailed  a  somewhat  re¬ 
markable  race.  At  the  end  of  the  first  round 
Shimna  had  a  lead  of  7m.  52s.  On  the  second 
round  Avenger  made  good  gains  and  crossed 
the  line  2m.  12s.  astern  of  Shimna.  The  com¬ 
mittee  figured  that  Shimna  had  to  allow  2m.  12s. 
and  so  the  race  was  a  dead  heat. 

In  Class  M,  Adventuress  had  things  all  her 
own  way.  She  beat  Irondequoit  pm.  12s.  and 
Gardenia  nearly  14m.  corrected  time.  Cara  Mia 
did  not  put  in  her  appearance,  and  so  a  special 
class  was  made  of  Windward,  Red  Rover  and 
More  Joy.  Windward  won  easily  in  spite  of  the 
big  allowances  she  gave  More  Joy. 

Alera  won  the  race  for  the  New  York  Y.  C. 
30-footers  with  Phryne,  sailed  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Jr.,  second.  Phryne  won  the  Robert 
Center  memorial  cup,  which  was  offered  for 
yachts  enrolled  in  the  club.  Sally  IX.  was  the 
on’y  handicap  yacht  to  start.  Cliphora  won  a 
snecial  race,  with  Robin  Hood  II..  and  Houri 
defeated  Iola  in  the  Larchmont  21-foot  class. 

Topaz  won  the  race,  for  the  Jewel  S  class,  with 
Tade  second,  and  Grilse  won  the  race  for  the 
Seawanhaka  15-footers  and  captured  as  well  the 
Leland  Corinthian  prize.  Big  Bug  was  the  win¬ 
ner  in  the  bug  class.  The  elapsed  times: 


Aurora 

Istalena 


Sloops— Class  K— Course,  30%  Miles. 

.  4  52  13  Winsome  .  4  56  59 

.  4  52  34 


Sloops — Class  D — Course,  30%  Miles. 

Shimna  .  5  30  43  Avenger  .  5  32  55 

Corrected  time:  Avenger,  5.30.43. 

Sloops — Class  M — Course.  15%  Miles. 

Adventuress  .  3  31  42  Gardenia  .  3  49  20 

Irondequoit  .  3  45  35 

Corrected  times:  Irondequoit,  3.40.54;  Gardenia,  3.45.16. 

Sloops— Class  P— Course,  15%  Miles. 

Windward  .  3  58  50  More  Joy  .  4  14  47 

Red  Rover  .  4  14  06 

Corrected  time:  More  Joy,  4.03.35. 


N.  Y.  30-footers — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Alera  .  4  11  52  Nepsi  .  4  15  08 

This  .  4  20  58  Phryne  .  4  13  11 

Dahinda  .  4  16  00  Caprice  .  4  15  59 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  6%  Miles 
Sally  IX .  2  26  03 

Special  Class — Course  6%  Knots. 

Cliphora  .  1  26  08  Robin  Hood  VI _ 1  29  28 

Larchmont  21-footers — Course,  6%  Miles. 

Houri  . . . , .  2  46  05  Iola  .  2  48  02 

Jewel  Class — Course,  6%  Miles. 

Tonaz  .  2  55  42  Opal  .  3  05  40 

Tade  .  3  00  48  Sapphire  . 3  16  10 

Turquoise  .  3  02  25 

Seawanhaka  15-footers — Course,  6%  Miles. 

Grilse  .  2  53  03  Flicker  .  2  57  37 

Thelema  .  2  55  33  Imp  .  2  58  48 

Water  Baby  .  2  56  42  Hen  .  3  06  46 

Tamale  .  2  57  13  Iris  .  3  26  43 

Bug  Class— Course.  6%  Miles. 

Big  Bug  .  2  57  39  Mayfly  .  3  26  11 

Iney  .  3  08  49 
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Crescent  A.  C. 

The  regatta  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
sailed  on  the  Lower  Bay  was  the  best  of  the 
season  so  far  on  those  waters.  The  wind  was 
moderate  from  south  by  east  and  it  held  true 
all  the  afternoon.  Twenty-nine  yachts  started 
and  finished.  The  course  selected  sent  the  larger 
classes  to  Bensonhurst,  Fort  Hamilton,  Buoy  ir, 
and  back  to  Sea  Gate,  making  the  leg  to  Buoy 
11  windward  work.  The  smaller  classes  sailed 
from  Fort  Hamilton  to  Sea  Gate.  The  sloops 
of  Class  Q  started  at  3 105  reaching  with  booms 
to  port.  It  was  close  work  to  the  second  mark, 
Grayjacket  maintaining  the  slight  lead  she  had 
at  the  start.  Then,  when  on  the  wind,  Gray¬ 
jacket  out-footed  the  others. 

She  did  not  seem  to  point  as  high  as  Soya, 
but  she  footed  so  fast  that  she  more  than  made 
up  what  little  she  lost.  The  times  at  the  finish 
of  the  first  round  were:  Grayjacket,  3.56.09; 
Soya,  3.57.47;  Spider  II.,  3.58.58.  On  the  second 
round  Grayjacket  increased  her  lead  and  won 
the  race  easily.  The  finishing  times  were:  Gray¬ 
jacket,  4.46.52;  Soya,  4.51.07;  Spider  II.,  4.51.46. 

There  were  six  starters  in  the  handicap  class, 
three  in  each  division.  In  the  first  division  Joy 
led  all  the  way  around  the  course.  The  times 
at  the  home  mark  were :  Joy,  4.05.23 ;  La 
Cubana,  4.07.16;  Miana,  4.11.41.  On  the  second 
round  Joy  still  led,  but  she  could  not  get  far 
enough  ahead  to  save  the  allowances,  and  La 
Cubana  won  the  race.  In  the  second  division  the 
times  at  the  first  round  were:  Breeze,  3.55.48; 
Careless,  3.56.46;  Mischief,  3.57.53.  Breeze  fin¬ 
ished  first  and  she  won  the  race. 

There  were  four  starters  in  the  S  class.  The 
times  on  the  first  round  were :  Blue  Bell, 
3.57.45;  M.  and  F.,  3.58.51;  Alice,  4.00.22;  Ben¬ 
sonhurst,  4.00.26.  On  the  second  round  M.  and 
F.  made  a  gain  of  eight  seconds.  Blue  Bell  won 
the  race  with  M.  and  F.  second. 

There  were  twelve  starters  in  the  knockabout 
class  and  the  race  was  won  by  Platt  and  Tie- 
mann’s  Suffragette,  which  led  all  the  way  from 
the  start.  Slow  Poke  was  second  and  Chico 
third. 

F.  C.  Moore’s  Aries  won  the  race  for  sailing 
dinghies.  Skeets  was  second,  but  after  the  finish 
R.  de  F.  BayLy  disqualified  himself  by  announc¬ 
ing  that  he  had  forced  another  yacht  about  when 
he  did  not  have  the  right  of  way.  The  elapsed 
times : 


Sloops — Class  O — Course,  12  Miles. 


Gray  Jacket  .  1  41  52  Spider  II. 

Soya  .  1  46  07 


1  46  46 


Handicap — First  Division — Course,  12  Miles. 

Joy  . .  1  49  26  Miana  .  1  58  22 

La  Cubana  .  1  53  53 

Corrected  times:  La  Cubana,  1.48.13;  Toy,  1.49.26; 
Miana,  1.54.32. 


Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  8  Miles. 

Breeze  .  1  31  34  Mischief  .  1  35  24 

Careless  .  1  33  00 

Corrected  times:  Breeze,  1.27.54;  Careless,  $1.31.10; 
Mischief,  handicap  not  known. 


Sloops — Class  S- 

Blue  Bill  .  1  26  22 

M.  and  F .  1  27  20 

Sloops — Class  X 

Suffragette  .  1  29  53 

Slow  Poke  .  1  30  37 

Chico  .  1  30  50 

Skylark  .  1  32  23 

Pike  .  1  33  40 

Bobs  .  1  34  32 

Sloops — Class  Y- 

Aries  .  0  51  45 

Skeets  .  *53  27 

♦Disqualified. 


•Course,  8  Miles. 

Bensonhurst  .  1  28  35 

Alice  .  1  30  11 

-Course,  8  Miles. 

Mouse  .  1  35  16 

Merry  Widow  .  1  39  50 

Iris  .  1  40  56 

Elfin  .  1  41  27 

Doris  .  1  43  40 

Banshee  .  1  43  45 

■Course,  4  Miles.. 

Viva  .  1  00  58 

Bullfinch  .  1  01  56 


Corinthian  Y.  C. 

Nineteen  yachts  were  started  last  Saturday 
from  Marblehead  in  a  race  to  Cape  Elizabeth 
Lightship  and  return,  145  miles.  They  had  a 
nice  sailing  breeze  from  the  south. 

The  schooners  were  started  at  2 125  o’clock. 
Ex-Commodore  H.  A.  Morss’  Vision  was  first 
away.  She  was  followed  by  Alfred  Douglass’ 
Shiyessa  IV.,  E.  J.  Bliss’  Venona  and  E.  A. 
Filene’s  Nokomis. 

In  Class  A  were  Wetmore  &  Savage’s  aux¬ 
iliary  Acushla  II.,  C.  B.  Mosher’s  Mildred  III., 
Percy  Chase’s  Flight  and  Evans  Dick’s  Kuwana. 
Two  yachts  started  in  the  race  for  Class  P,  J. 
B.  Fallon’s  Timandra  and  John  Greenough’s 


Onda  II.  In  Class  N  were  George  L.  Batchel- 
der’s  Dorello  and  C.  K.  Cumming’s  Alice,  a 
new  boat  making  her  first  start.  In  Class  B 
were  A.  C.  Jones’  Nutmeg,  PI.  O.  Currell’s 
Marie  L.,  J.  N.  Proctor,  Jr.’s,  Tabasco  IIP,  A. 
L.  Moody’s  Kyris  and  D.  N.  Henwood’s  Flirt. 

They  nearly  all  carried  balloons,  and  soon 
after  the  start  the  fleet  separated  into  three 
divisions.  Dorello  was  the  first  yacht  home. 
She  made  the  course  in  23I1.  18m.  6s.,  averaging 
about  six  nautical  miles  an  hour.  The  schooner 
Venona  was  the  next  yacht  to  finish.  She  was 
an  hour  after  Dorello. 

After  the  ocean  racers  had  been  sent  away, 
seven  of  the  Sonder  yachts  were  started  over  a 
course  ten  miles  long.  The  first  leg  was  wind¬ 
ward  work,  then  the  yachts  had  a  run,  and  on 
the  third  reached  home.  On  the  first  leg  C.  H. 
W.  Foster's  Beaver  was  leading,  followed  by 
Sally  XI.,  Skeezix,  Demon,  Wolf,  Harpoon  and 
Lady.  A  long  tow  of  barges  spoiled  the  race 
on  the  second  leg,  seriously  interfering  with  the 
yachts.  At  the  second  mark  Demon  was  in  the 
lead,  closely  followed  by  Sally  XI.,  Harpoon 
and  Skeezix.  On  the  reach  Skeezix  and  Sally 
XI.  both  passed  Demon  and  when  off  the  light¬ 
house,  Plarpoon  joined  the  leaders  and  she  man¬ 
aged  to  get  home  a  winner  by  25s.  Beaver  was 
seriously  interfered  with  by  the  barges,  but  she 
made  up  lots  of  lost  time  afterward.  She  did 
not  finish.  The  elapsed  times  were :  Harpoon, 
C.  F.  Adams,  2d,  1.56.05;  Skeezix,  F.  M.  Hoyt, 
1.56.30;  Sally  XI.,  L.  F.  Percival,  1.56.38;  Demon, 
F.  B.  Crowninshield,  1.56.54;  Wolf,  Caleb  Lor- 
ing,  1.57.50;  Lady,  Boardman  &  Foss,  1. 59.10; 
Beaver,  C.  H.  W.  Foster,  withdrew. 


South  Boston  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

The  yachts  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.  had  a  three 
days’  cruise  on  June  17,  18  and  19,  which  was  a 
very  successful  outing.  Eighteen  yachts  took 
part.  Commodore  Soule,  of  the  flagship  Thialfi, 
got  under  way  at  10  o’clock,  and  then  waited  in 
Dorchester  Bay  until  the  rest  of  the  fleet  fol¬ 
lowed.  By  11  o’clock  these  yachts  were  off  for 
Marblehead.  The  fleet  remained  a  day  then  sailed 
to  Gloucester  and  then  home.  There  were  races 
on  each  day’s  run,  and  first,  second  and  third 
prizes  for  sailing  craft  and  first,  second  and 
third  prizes  for  motor  boats. 

The  winners  of  the  motor  boat  race  were 
Snapshot,  Harry  Greene,  first,  winning  the  com¬ 
modore’s  cup ;  Heatherbell,  Captain  Clark,  win¬ 
ning  the  vice  commodore’s  cup,  and  Alvasse, 
William  Cogan,  winning  the  rear  commodore’s 
cup. 

There  was  a  misunderstanding  about  the  finish 
of  the  first  day’s  run,  and  so  points  have  been 
credited  to  the  racers  for  the  other  runs,  and  a 
third  race  was  sailed  on  July  25. 

Annie  C.,  owned  by  George  Carroll,  won  first 
prize,  scoring  twenty  points.  Winona,  owned  by 
Peter  Crow,  took  third  prize  with  seventeen 
points. 

The  yachts  that  took  part  in  the  cruise  were : 
Vice-Commodore  Tobin’s  Gertrude;  sloops,  Wi¬ 
nona,  owned  by  Murphy  brothers;  Varuna, 
Charles  Nodwell ;  Sunrise,  Charles  Reinhardt; 
Sho-Sho-Nee,  Ed.  Gibb;  yawl  Primrose  II.,  W. 
H.  Huggan ;  raceabouts  Primrose,  McDonald 
and  Ramseyre ;  power  boats,  Mary  A.,  E.  D. 
Locke;  Lillian  S.,  F.  W.  Strickler,  and  Heinie, 
Schreiner  and  Chance;  jib  and  mainsail,  Lorna 
Doone,  Peter  Gray ;  steamer  Lillie  G.,  ex-Com- 
modore  Goldsmith ;  sloop  Frolic,  L.  S.  Andrews, 
and  the  yawl  Emma  C.,  Perkins  brothers. 


Wollaston  Y.  C. 

A  club  championship  race  was  sailed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Wollaston  Y.  C.  on  June  25  in  a 
light  east  wind.  The  course  was  triangular,  7 
miles  in  all.  The  times : 

Class  A — Eleanor,  1.13.11;  Thordis,  1.15.17. 

Class  B — Aspinquid,  1. 29.17;  Louise  not  meas¬ 
ured. 

Class  C — Kitten,  1. 51.49;  Peacock,  2.40.40;  Dol¬ 
phin,  not  measured. 

ClassD — Terror,  1.26.40;  Oxaca,  1.38.34;  Lot¬ 
tie,  1.42.29;  Eagle,  1.47.47. 


Sonders  on  Buzzard’s  Bay. 

The  Eastern  Y.  C.  recently  announced  that  the 
trial  races  to  be  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  select¬ 
ing  three  yachts  to  go  to  Germany  next  year 
would  be  sailed  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  beginning  on 
Sept.  3.  The  reason  for  the  change  from  Mar¬ 
blehead  is  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  yachts¬ 
men  the  conditions  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  more 
nearly  resemble  those  at  Kiel  than  at  any  other 
point.  Experience  has  shown  the  Sonder  class 
men  that  they  have  been  beaten  at  Kiel  because 
their  yachts  are  better  suited  to  smooth  water 
and  their  boats  are  not  good  in  the  choppy  water 
and  strong  winds  of  Kiel. 

Buzzard’s  Bay  is  noted  for  its  brisk  winds  and 
short,  smart,  choppy  sea,  and  for  that  reason 
has  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  trials. 
Some  yachtsmen,  however,  find  fault  with  this 
selection  because  they  say  in  September  soft 
variable  airs  and  smooth  seas  are  likely  t,o  pre¬ 
vail.  They  admit  that  Buzzard’s  Bay  would  be 
a  good  place  earlier  in  the  season,  but  maintain 
that  the  southwesters  usually  blow  themselves 
out  by  the  end  of  August.  Marblehead,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  yachtsmen,  is  as  likely  to  furnish 
strong  winds  and  choppy  seas. 


The  Sonders  raced  off  Marion  last  Saturday 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sippican  Y.  C.  Ten 
yachts  started  over  a  course  of  eleven  miles,  and 
they  were  favored  by  a  strong  east  wind.  To¬ 
boggan,  owned  by  R.  W.  Emmons,  2d,  won  the 
race.  She  was  closely  followed  by  Dwight  S. 
Davis’  Helen,  J.  L.  Stackpole’s  Sea  Coon,  Galen 
L.  Stone’s  Peg,  C.  E.  Hellier’s  Sally  H„  G.  C. 
Thomas’,  Jr.,  Bessie  II.,  H.  C.  Converse’s 
Wachester  and  PI.  Stockton’s  Scevix.  Maila, 
Tycoon  and  Juanita  also  started. 


St.  Lawrence  a  Fast  Yacht. 

The  Seawanhaka  cup  challenger  St.  Lawrence, 
which  will  represent  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence 
Y.  C.  in  races  against  the  Manchester  Y.  C.  de¬ 
fender  Massachusetts  this  month  off  Marble¬ 
head,  has  shown  that  she  is  a  very  fast  yacht. 
She  has  sailed  trials  against  Thorella  in  light 
airs  and  has  easily  beaten  the  trial  boat.  The 
Canadians  are  confident  that  they  will  recapture 
the  cup  in  the  races  to  be  sailed  during  the  week 
beginning  July  25.  G.  H.  Duggan  is  handling 
St.  Lawrence  and  C.  H.  Routh  is  sailing  Tho¬ 
rella.  A  second  suit  of  sails  has  been  made  for 
St.  Lawrence  by  Ratsey.  The  yacht  is  owned 
by  Mackay  Edgar,  who  has  had  a  motor  -boat 
built  which  is  to  race  for  the  British  Interna¬ 
tional  trophy  in  these  waters  next  August. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

The  club  race  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C.,  on  Buz¬ 
zard’s  Bay,  last  Saturday,  was  over  the  course 
off  Wings  Neck.  Fifteen  yachts  started.  All 
the  Sonder  boats  were  racing  at  Marion.  The 
wind  at  the  start  was  strong  from  the  north¬ 
east,  but  it  died  away  toward  the  end  of  the 
races.  The  times: 

Twenty-one-foot  Class — Lepag,  2.34.05  ;  Ter¬ 
rapin,  2.34.55 1  Macabaro,  2.38.05 ;  Gypsey, 
2.38.30;  Scallop,  2.41.45;  Phantom,  2.45.20; 
Barnacle,  2.54.35. 

Fifteen-foot  Class — Rebekah,  2.20.20;  Yalu, 
2.21.45;  Fly,  2.27.30;  Vim,  2.27.32;  Endeavor, 
2.29.10. 

Dory  Class — Chipmunk,  2.08.00;  Cypher,  2.10.38; 
Bonita,  2.41.20. 


Columbia  Y.  C. 

The  second  of  three  races  for  the  officers’  cups 
of  the  Columbia  Y.  C.  was  sailed  in  Dorchester 
Bay  on  June  25.  There  were  two  classes  and 
the  motor  boats.  The  third  race  will  be  sailed 
on  July  23.  The  first  race  was  sailed  June  n. 
Annie  C.  got  first  prize  and  Sintram  second  in 
the  first  class.  Rival  and  Tag  II.  were  winners 
in  the  second  class  and  Beachcomber  won  the 
race  for  motor  boats.  In  the  second  race  Sin- 
tram  won  in  the  first  class,  with  Annie  C.  sec¬ 
ond.  Rival  won  in  the  second  class  with  Grandee 
second,  and  Beachcomber  won  the  motor  boat 
race  with  Autogo  second. 
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King  Philip  Y.  C. 

The  King  Philip  Y.  C.  celebrated  its  thirtieth 
anniversary  last  Saturday  on  Narragansett  Bay 
with  yacht  races  and  water  sports.  The  yacht 
races  were  exceptionally  good  and  in  a  fair 
breeze  the  boats  made  fairly  good  time. 

In  the  inter-bay  cabin  cat  race,  Bother,  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  took  the  wrong  course  and  Trouble 
also  had  some  difficulty  with  her  mast  and  did 
not  finish.  In  the  division  race  Priscilla,  of  Fall 
River,  was  protested,  it  being  claimed  that  she 
was  out  of  her  class.  In  the  power  boat  race 
Plobo  was  the  winner  on  time  allowance,  the 
time  not  being  given.  The  elapsed  times  follow: 

Class  R  R,  18-Footers. — Arrow,  2.54.04;  Hugi, 
2.58.03;  Anore,  3.04.30;  Question,  3.05.40;  Bat, 
3.06.35;  Radugi  3.10.53;  Flash,  3.18.45. 

Class  U  U,  Inter-Bay  Cabin  Cats.— Ina,  2.50.00; 
Bother  and  Trouble  did  not  finish. 

Division  B — Priscilla,  2.49.32;  Mystery,  3.38.30; 
Alice  W.  and  Winona  did  not  finish. 

Class  U — Molem,  3.23.25. 

Class  V— Trinkett,  3.26.30;  Eugenia,  3.41.20. 

Class  Y,  Sailing  Dories  —  Social,  1.53.00; 
Twenty-three,  1.55.30;  Alma,  1.57.20;  Zoo  Zoo, 
1.58.15. 

Power  Boats  — Hobo,  1.09.50;  Silver  Heels, 
1.02.46;  Elk,  0.59.40.  Hobo  won  on  time  allow¬ 
ance. 


.  Quincy  Y.  C. 

Yachts  of  Classes  B  and  D  and  motor  boats 
raced  in  a  regatta  of  the  Quincy  Y.  C.  off 
Houghs  Neck,  on  June  25,  in  a  light  easterly 
wind.  The  course  for  sail  yachts  was  twelve 
miles  and  for  motor  boats  6  miles.  The  elapsed 
and  corrected  times  follow : 

Class  D— Iris,  1. 17.01,  1.16.58;  Dolly  IIP, 

1.18.15,  1-17.08;  Busy  Bee,  1. 19.57,  1.17.15 ;  Dart- 
well,  1. 19.01,  1.18.41 ;  Emeline,  1.21.20,  1.21.04; 
Josephine,  1.23.23,  1.22.04;  Mudjekeewis,  1.22.43, 
1.22.24;  Hustler,  1.28.42,  1.26.43. 

Class  B — Sis,  1.54.30;  Emone,  1.54.47;  Ruland, 
2.01.18. 

Redwing  won  the  motor  boat  race,  Battler 
was  second,  Pilgrim  third  and  Bonita  fourth. 


Manchester  Y.  C. 

The  one-design  yachts  of  the  Manchester  Y. 
C.  sailed  a  very  pretty  race  last  Saturday  in  a 
fresh  breeze  from  S.E.  They  went  over  a  7- 
mile  course.  Miss  Edith  Fabyan,  daughter  of 
Francis  W.  Fabyan,  sailed  Lamb  and  won  the 
race.  Miss  Bessie  Lee,  daughter  of  George  Lee, 
sailed  Soltaire  and  took  third  prize.  The  times: 
Lamb,  1.40.00;  Asteria,  1.40.30;  Soltaire,  1.40.45; 
Minx,  1.42.45;  Vosetta,  1.43.45;  Terrapin,  1. 44.01 ; 
Clarise,  1.44.08;  Quack,  1.44.12. 


Inter-Club  Class  Race. 

The  yachts  of  the  interclub  class  sailed  a  race 
off  Larchmont  last  Saturday  afternoon  in  a 
southeasterly  wind.  The  finishing  times  were : 
Festina,  A.  Bryan  Alley,  3.22.48;  Lewanna, 
Spence  brothers,  3.22.59;  Yukan,  N.  D.  Weir, 
3.23.12;  Hamburg  II.,  L.  Goldsmith,  3.25.54; 

Wild  Thyme,  A.  H.  Morris,  3.36.06;  - ,  R. 

Clark,  3.26.12;  Dagmar,  P.  J.  Tierney,  3.26.14; 
Como,  R.  Edmunds,  3.30.15;  Tirton,  L.  Darr, 
3-30-34- 


Hingham  Y.  C. 

9 

The  Hingham  Y.  C.  had  a  race  for  one-design 
iSyfooters  off  Crow  Point  last  Saturday.  They 
sailed  4L2  miles  in  a  light  N.E.  wind.  The 
times  were:  Mischief,  1.24.30;  Polly  Wog, 
1.24.34;  Usona  II.,  1.27.50;  Pirate,  1.28.10;  Mar- 
winder,  1.32.42;  Hanky  Pank,  1.35.30;  Puzzle, 
I-36-35- 


Vagrant  Leaves  Bristol. 

Harold  S.  Vanderbilt’s  schooner  Vagrant  left 
Bristol  last  Saturday  for  New  York  where  she 
will  fit  out  for  the  race  to  Bermuda.  She  had 
a  very  successful  trial  on  Narragansett  Bay. 


Pacific  Coast  Yachting. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  17.— The  race  for 
the  San  Francisco  perpetual  challenge  cup,  held 
on  the  bay  May  21,  promised  to  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting  in  a  number  of  years,  and  would 
’have  been  exceedingly  close  but  for  an  accident 
to  Merry  Widow  m  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
causing  her  to  receive  such  a  set  back  that  she 
could  not  make  up  the  lost  time,  and  Ruby,  of 
the  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  won  the  cup  for  her  club 
for  another  twelve  months.  As  it  was  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  not  easily  gained  and  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  the  accident  cost  Merry  Widow  the 
race.  The  weather  was  ideal,  the  wind  being 
strong  and  steady,  insuring  plenty  of  speed. 
Both  yachts  got  away  well,  Ruby  having  a  lead 
of  three  seconds.  Before  the  yachts  had  sailed 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Merry  Widow’s  mainsail 
dropped,  the  band  on  the  mast  which  holds  up 
the  throat  halyards  having  broken.  The  dam¬ 
age  was  repaired  in  three  minutes.  The  beat  to 
the  Presidio  buoy  was  very  exciting  and  Merry 
Widow  was  41  seconds  behind  her  rival  when 
the  buoy  was  rounded.  In  the  run  before  the 
wind  that  followed  Merry  Widow  passed  the 
Corinthian  boat,  and  when  the  Goat  Island  buoy 
was  reached,  she  was  im.  and  20s.  ahead.  This 
lead  was  increased  to  2m.  and  29s.  at  the  South¬ 
ampton  buoy.  On  the  second  beat  to  windward 
the  Alameda  boat  continued  to  gain.  However, 
Ruby  showed  a  lot  of  speed  on  the  home  run 
and  crossed  the  finishing  line  a  winner. 

A  race  that  promises  to  be  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest  has  been  planned  by  the  Corinthian 
Y.  C.  to  be  held  on  July  9,  this  to  be  open  to 
any  yacht  on  the  bay  belonging  to  any  recog¬ 
nized  yacht  club.  The  boats  will  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  schooners  and  sloops,  and  valuable 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  winners  in  the  two 
contests.  The  trophy  will  become  the  property 
of  the  winner  and  the  race  will  be  for  the  fastest 
time  over  the  course  selected.  Actual  sailing 
time  counts,  there  being  no  time  allowance,  no 
allowance  for  light  sails  or  any  of  the  usual  re¬ 
strictions.  In  the  various  yacht  clubs  there  are 
many  speedy  craft  that  have  never  been  in  com¬ 
petition  with  each  other,  and  this  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  allow  owners  to  settle  disputes  as  to 
the  speed  of  their  craft. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  is 
usually  held  on  May  30,  but  this  year  Mondfiy 
being  a  holiday,  many  of  the  yachtsmen  desired 
to  get  away  for  a  longer  cruise,  and  the  date 
was  changed  to  June  11.  This  club  held  a  three 
days’  cruise  commencing  May  29,  and  that  after¬ 
noon  sailed  to  Vallejo  with  the  San  Francisco 
Y.  C.  During  Sunday  they  cruised  in  Suisun 
Bay  and  returned  to  Tiburon  Monday.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Y.  C.  also  held  a  three  days’  cruise  and 
went  to  Army  Point,  making  the  trip  to  Vallejo 
on  Sunday.  There  its  fleet  joined  that  of  the 
Corinthian  Y.  C.  and  the  San  Francisco  Y.  C., 
and  the  trip  homeward  was  made  together.  The 
South  Bay  Y.  C.  took  advantage  of  the  holiday 
to  cruise  to  Redwood  City. 

The  old  cutter  Folly,  formerly  well  known  on 
the  bay,  but  for  several  years  discarded,  has 
been  rebuilt  at  Woodward’s  and  made  her  re¬ 
appearance  a  short  time  ago.  She  brings  back 
memories  of  the  times  when  it  was  considered 
that  a  cutter-built  yacht  was  the  fastest  craft 
afloat. 

The  sloop  Aileen,  belonging  to  Harry  Brindle, 
will  sopn  be  placed  in  commission  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  very  speedy  craft,  being  built 
after  the  style  of  the  Eastern  sloop  Sally  VII. 
The  new  boat  will  probably  measure  into  the 
30-foot  class. 

William  Watson,  a  member  of  the  Hiolian  Y. 
C.,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  Jean  Flemming, 
of  Alameda,  and  is  now  away  on  a  honeymoon 
trip  in  the  yacht  Hoot  Mon.  He  had  informed 
his  friends  that  he  planned  to  take  a  train  for 
the  South,  but  his  intention  to  use  the  yacht 
leaked  out,  and  when  he  boarded  it  with  his 
bride,  he  was  rather  surprised  to  find  the  sides 
painted  with  large  inscriptions:  “We  have  just 
been  married,”  and  “We  are  off  on  our  honey¬ 
moon,”  and  the  decks  covered  with  rice.  The 
honeymoon  will  be  spent  cruising  up  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River. 


Toledo  Y.  C.  Schedule. 

The  Toledo  Y.  C.  has  issued  an  attractive 
programme  for  its  races  for  July  2  and  4.  It 
is  made  to  represent  a  big  firecracker,  the  cover 
being  red  and  having  a  string  for  a  fuse.  Pic¬ 
tures  are  printed  of  President  Taft,  Commodore 
S.  O.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Commodore  Merrill  B. 
Mills,  Governor  Harmon  and  of  the  trophies  to 
be  raced  for  with  the  conditions  governing  each 
event.  The  President’s  trophy  is  for  restricted 
catboats.  This  was  won  last  year  by  ’Possum. 
The  name  of  the  winning  yacht  is  engraved  on 
the  cup  and  the  captain  and  crew  of  the  win¬ 
ning  boat  receive  medals.  The  Mill  trophy,  a 
punch  bowl  and  cups,  is  for  long  distance  rac¬ 
ing.  This  was  won  in  1907  by  Shark,  in  1908  by 
Agawa  and  again  by  Agawa  last  year.  The 
Governor’s  cup  is  for  Class  B,  long  distance, 
and  it  was  won  last  year  by  Wedge.  The  Blade 
trophy  is  for  restricted  31-footers,  the  Secor 
trophy  for  restricted  18-footers,  the  Craig  cup 
for.  restricted  16-footers,  the  Richardson  cup  for 
ladies  catboat  race,  the  Times  cup  for  a  long 
distance  race.  The  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Saturday,  July  1,  10. — a.  m.,  assemblage  of 
yachts ;  1  p.  m„  first  heat  for  President’s  cup 
and  special  trophies  for  15-foot  catboats;  6  p.  m., 
start  for  long  distance  races  for  Classes  A  and 
B.  Class  A,  yachts  over  30-foot  rating,  Sea- 
wanhaka  rule,  will  sail  to  Cleveland  and  back. 
Class  B,  yachts  under  30  feet,  will  sail  to  Put- 
m-Bay  and  back. 

Monday,  July  4. — 8  a.  m..  President’s  cup  race, 
second  heat;  races  for  Craig,  Secor  and  Blade 
cups;  i  p.  m..  President’s  cup,  third  heat;  4  p.  m., 
ladies’  catboat  race ;  8  p.  m.,  fireworks  and  il¬ 
lumination  of  yachts ;  parade  of  fleet. 

For  power  boats  there  will  be  a  run  to  C rib 
Light  and  back. 


Winchester  Reaches  Port. 

The  steam  yacht  Winchester,  built  at  Glasgow 
for  Peter  W.  Rouss,  arrived  on  Thursday,  June 
23.  Previous  to  this  she  had  made  two  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempts  to  cross  the  ocean  and  was  al¬ 
most  lost  when  off  the  Irish  coast  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  This  time  she  was  towed  to  Ponta  Delgado 
and  then  came  under  her  own  power.  She  is  a 
turbine  steam  yacht  built  by  Yarrow  &  Co.,  from 
designs  by  Cox  &  Stevens.  Her  dimensions  are 
170  feet  over  all,  165  feet  waterline,  15  feet 
beam  and  9  feet  draft.  She  is  driven  by  three 
Parsons  turbine  engines  and  steam  is  generated 
m  two.  watertube  Yarrow  boilers.  She  uses 
crude  oil  for  fuel  and  carries  a  crew  of  ten  men 
Winchester  is  a  thirty  knot  vessel. 

The  third  race  won  by  Westward  w'as  sailed 
Sunday  last.  It  was  for  the  Jubilee  prize  and 
the  course  was  thirty-four  miles.  The  race  was 
a  close  one,  and  it  was  interesting  because  the 
wind  was  strong.  Westward  won,  beating  Ger¬ 
mania  im.  42s.  and  Meteor  2m.  54s.  Westward’s 
time  was  3h.  urn.  18s. 

On  Monday  Westward  won  again.  The  course 
was  thirty  miles  and  the  race  was  a  close  jyne. 
Germania  was  second  and  Meteor  third.  Ham¬ 
burg  withdrew,  as  she  had  a  slight  accident. 


Westward’s  Successes. 

The  schooner  yacht  Westward  started  her 
campaign  very  successfully  by  winning  the  first 
race  in  which  she  sailed  in  the  regatta  of  the 
North  German  Yacht  Squadron,  sailed  off  Cux- 
haven  on  Tuesday,  June  21.  The  wind  was  fresh 
and  the  times  made  by  the  yachts  were:  West¬ 
ward.  3.50.52:  Hamburg,  4.23.28;  Meteor, 
4.24.43 ;  Germania,  4.34.36. 

She  next  took  part  in  the  race  for  the  Krupp 
Memorial  prize  on  .  Friday,  June  24.  This  race 
was  sailed  in  very  light  weather,  the  yachts  being 
absolutely  becalmed  at  times,  and  it  took  more 
than  nine  hours  to  cover  the  course.  Westward 
finished  thirty  minutes  ahead  of  Meteor  on  which 
the  German  Emperor  sailed.  Hamburg  was 
third  and  Germania  fourth.  Westward  received 
a  tremendous  ovation  from  the  British  steam 
yachts  in  the  harbor  as  she  crossed  the  finish¬ 
ing  line. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[July  2,  1910. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

Fall  River  Y.  C. 

Brooklyn  Y.  C.,  Cape  May  course. 

Taunton  Y.  C. 

New  York  Motor  B.  C.,  race  to  Albany  and  return. 
Port  Washington  Y.  C. 

San  Pedro  Cal.,  start  race  to  Honolulu. 

Taunton  Y.  C.  . 

Mississippi  Valley  P.  B.  Assn.,  at  Peoria. 

New  York  Motor  B.  C.,  club. 

Dorchester  Y.  C. 

Chicago  Y.  C. 

Fall  River  Y.  C. 

Atlantic  City  to  Sea  Gate. 

Crescent  A.  C.,  Marblehead  to  Bay  Ridge. 

Columbia  Y.  C.,  relay  race  to  Charlevoix. 

Taunton  Y.  C. 

36-23.  Chesapeake  Bay  Y.  R.  A. 

1 8-24.  Inter-Lake  Y.  A. 

23.  Narragansett  Assn.,  Newport  to  Cottage  City. 

26.  Holly  Beach  Y.  C.,  race  to  Philadelphia. 

30.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races 

Winthrop. 

31.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 


1. 

2. 

2. 

2. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4-5 

9. 

9. 

9. 

14. 

14. 

16. 

16. 

36. 


at 


Hudson-Fulton  Y.  C.  House. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Y.  C.  is  to  have  a  house 
which  will  be  built  at  the  foot  of  104th  street 
on  the  Hudson  River.  Permission  to  erect  this 
house  has  been  obtained  from  the  Park  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
architect  for  the  Park  Commissioners. 

The  club  house  will  be  constructed  on  plans 
and  specifications  submitted  by  Frederic  A. 
Brooks  and  will  be  very  ornamental,  giving 
ample  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  aquatic  sports, 
and  besides  a  large  reception  room  a  billiard 
and  pool  room.  The  house  has  been  designed 
throughout  to  furnish  a  home  both  summer  and 
winter  for  young  men  who  delight  in  motor 
boating  and  sailing  and  kindred  sports. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Y.  C.  was  organized  to 
commemorate  the  achievements  of  Hendrik 
Hudson  and  Robert  Fulton.  Its  articles  of  as¬ 
sociation  being  filed  in  September  last  on  the 
300th  anniversary,  and  its  membership  now  is 
upward  of  200.  It  is  believed  that  the  club 
house,  connected  by  a  foot  bridge  with  River¬ 
side  Park  over  the  tracks,  can  be  ready  for 
occupancy  within  six  weeks.  Nearly  half  of  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  house  was  sub¬ 
scribed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  club,  which 
will  issue  bonds  of  $23  each,  drawing  6  per  cent, 
and  paid  off  from  a  sinking  fund  provided.  The 
entrance  fee  at  this  time  is  $10  and  dues  $12 
a  year.  It  is  expected,  however,  to  increase  the 
entrance  fee  to  $25  on  completion  of  the  new 
club  house.  The  club  has  winter  quarters  at 
Broadway  and  108th  street,  where  during  the 
last  winter  there  have  been  several  billiard  and 
pool  tournaments. 


New  England  Association  Races 

The  annual  power  boat  races  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Engine  and  Boat  Association  have  become 
an  institution.  The  policy  of  the  organization 
in  giving  open  races  for  the  benefit  of  all  New 
England  power  boat  owners,  irrespective  of  club 
affiliations,  has  met  with  enthusiastic  support  by 
boat  owners. 

Therefore,  it  is  expected  that  the  races  to  be 
given  by  the  association  this  year  will  have  an 
entry  list  of  unprecedented  size.  These  races, 
which  are  open  to  power  boats  of  not  less  than 
15  nor  more  than  45  feet  over  all,  owned  in  New 
England,  will  be  held  Saturday,  July  30,  at  Win¬ 
throp,  and  Saturday,  Aug.  20,  at  Charles  River 
basin. 

For  the  races  the  boats  will  be  divided  into 
six  classes  as  follows :  A,  racers  whose  speed 
exceeds  sixteen  miles  per  hour ;  B,  racers  whose 
speed  is  between  twelve  and  sixteen  miles ;  C, 
cabin  cruisers  over  26  feet  long ;  D,  cabin  cruisers 
under  28  feet ;  E,  open  boats  whose  speed  is  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  twelve  miles  and  F,  open  boats 
whose  speed  is  between  six  and  eight  miles.  The 
July  30  race  is  for  classes  A,  C,  D  and  E,  and 
Aug.  20  race  is  for  classes  A,  B,  C,  E  and  F. 
The  races  of  both  days  will  be  started  promptly 
at  2:55  p.  M. 


Rating  for  classes  A  and  B  will  be  by  the  1909 
rating  rule  of  the  American  Power  Boat  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Owners  of  other  boats  must  make  state¬ 
ment  of  speed  of  their  boats  in  statute  or  nauti¬ 
cal  miles  per  houf  for  handicap.  Owners  of 
boats  starting  in  classes  A  and  B  must  have  their 
boats  measured  by  Norman  L.  Skene. 

Entries  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  regatta  committee  of  the  association. 
Entry  list  closes  two  days  before  race. 


Two  in  Bermuda  Race. 


Two  yachts  started  in  the  race  for  motor  boats 
from  New  York  to  ermuda  last  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  disappointment 
to  the  promoters  of  this  race.  The  race  to 
Havana  seems  to  have  given  owners  of  these 
yachts  all  the  racing  they  want  for  a  time,  and 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  owners  to  make 
two  long  journeys  to  and  from  Havana,  and 
then  to  start  off  again  on  another  long  trip  like 
that  to  Bermuda. 

The  two  starters  were  Eronel  II.,  owned  by 
Vice  Commodore  Samuel  Cochrane,  of  the  Ben- 
sonhurst  Y.  C.,  and  Yo  Ho,  owned  by  Henry 
Douglas  Bacon,  of  the  Kennebec  Y.  C.  Eronel 
II.  was  designed  and  built  specially  for  this  race. 
A.  Cary  Smith  &  Ferris  prepared  the  plans  and 
the  yacht  was  built  at  Lawleys.  Yo  Ho  was 
built  at  the  Bath  Marine  Construction  Company 
and  Mr.  Bacon  is  manager  of  that  company. 

The  following  will  show  at  a  glance  the  chief 
dimensions  of  the  two  boats : 


Eronel  II. 


Length  over  all . 45.38  ft. 

Length,  water  line . 45.3  ft. 

Area  midship  section . 36.73  sq.  ft. 

Motor  . . . Craig. 

Type  . One  4-cycle. 

Cylinders  .  4 

Piston  .  6x7 

Screws  .  One 

Horse-power  . 37.68 

Rating  . 44.46 


Yo  Ho. 
46.48  ft. 

43.62  ft. 

39.42  sq.  ft. 
Bach. 

Two  2-cycle. 
2 

5V2x  x6t4 
Two 
38.34 
42.30 


Eronel  II.  allows  Yo  Ho  ih.  17m.  36s. 

Eronel  II  carried  550  gallons  of  gasolene,  35 
gal'ons  of  lubricating  oil,  240  gallons  of  water 
and  she  had  204  square  feet  of  sail.  On  board 
were  Vice  Commodore  Samuel  Cochrane,  Wil¬ 
liam  Watt,  navigator;  Lawrence  Moffat,  engi¬ 
neer;  James  Woods  and  Joseph  Bromfield. 

Yo  Ho  carried  740  gallons  of  gasolene,  48  gal¬ 
lons  of  lubricating  oil,  150  gallons  of  water  and 
could  spread  240  square  feet  of  sail.  On  board 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Douglas  Bacon,  Capt. 
Ruben  E.  Fletcher,  Charles  Edgecomb,  engineer; 
Earl  Armstrong,  assistant  engineer;  J.  M.  Rieber 
and  R.  S.  Rigby. 

The  start  was  made  off  the  New  York  Motor 
Boat  Club  station  at  the  foot  of  West  147th 
street.  They  were  sent  away  at  10:15  o’clock. 
Yo  Ho  led  across  the  line,  being  ten  seconds 
ahead  of  Eronel  II.  Eronel  II.,  however,  soon 
took  the  lead.  The  times  taken  as  the  two 
yachts  passed  quarantine  were :  Eronel  II., 
11.50.00;  Yo  Ho,  11.59.00.  Eronel  II.  passed  out 
by  Sandy  Hook  at  12:47  o’clock  and  Yo  Ho  just 
seventeen  minutes  later.  The  wind  was  light 
from  southeast  and  the  sea  smooth. 


British  After  Gold  Cup. 

The  British  motor  boat  men  are  looking  for 
more  honors  than  just  capturing  the  British  in¬ 
ternational  trophy.  Efforts  are  to  be  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  report,  to  capture  the  Gold  Challenge 
cup  of  the  American  Power  Boat  Association, 
which  is  now  held  by  the  Thousand  Island  Y.  C. 
One  of  the  boats  to  come  to  this  country  for 
the  big  trophy  will  surely  enter  for  the  chal¬ 
lenge  cup,  and  it  is  possible  that  all  three  of  the 
British  visitors  may  try  for  that  trophy.  The 
races  for  the  cup  are  to  be  held  on  Aug.  4,  5  and 
6  on  Alexander  Bay.  This  date  was  chosen  so 
that  those  boats  competing  might  be  brought  to 
New  York  to  take  part  in  the  elimination  trials, 
which  will  be  held  at  Huntington  during  the 
week  beginning  Aug.  13.  Yachts  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  40  feet  in  length  and  there  is  no  limit  on 
power.  The  race  for  the  British  international 
trophy  will  be  near  Larchmont,  Aug.  20. 


Races  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Congressman  J.  C.  Sibley,  of  Pennsylvania, 
commodore  of  the  Lake  Champlain  Y.  C.,  has 
contributed  $1,500  to  be  given  in  prizes  at  the 
regatta  Aug.  2,  and  to  this  sum  the  club  will 
add  $500,  thus  providing  a  purse  that  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  a  drawing  card  which  the  fast  fel¬ 
lows  cannot  resist.  Commodore  Sibley’s  idea  is 
to  attract  speed  boats  to  the  lake  this  summer. 
The  indications  are  that  a  fleet  equal  and  per¬ 
haps  superior  to  that  which  appeared  in  the  Bur¬ 
lington  harbor  tercentenary  week  will  come  for 
the  regatta  this  summer.  The  feature  of  this 
year’s  meet  will  be  the  free-for-all  for  speed 
boats  and  the  first  prize  will  probably  be  a  cup 
valued  at  $750. 


Cora  II.  in  Commission. 

Dr.  R.  Walter  Starr,  the  commodore  of  the 
Cape  May  Yacht  Club,  has  his  new  yacht  Cora 
II  in  commission.  The  Cora  II  was  designed 
and  built  by  Captain  John  A.  Pharo,  at  Cape 
May.  Mr.  Pharo  is  a  seaman  of  vast  experi¬ 
ence  and  is  considered  to  be  an  expert  on  sea¬ 
going  boats,  and  has  put  forth  his  best  efforts 
in  this  boat,  which  was  built  something  after 
the  style  of  the  Cape  Cod  dories,  the  keel  being 
41  feet  long  and  having  a  io-foot  beam,  4-cylin¬ 
der  Globe  engines  with  20-horsepower,  and  a 
military  signal  mast. 


Cruise  of  Power  Boats. 

The  first  annual  cruise  of  the  Portland  Power 
Boat  Association  lasted  from  Thursday,  June  16, 
to  June  19.  They  started  from  Portland  and 
cruised  to  Augusta  and  back.  The  trip  was  a 
■  most  enjoyable  one  and  was  so  successful  that 
the  motor  boat  men  determined  to  make  it  more 
extensive  next  year.  The  boats  which  went  on 
the  cruise  were:  Edith,  Commodore  E.  A. 
Clark;  Pretzel,  E.  R.  Josselyn;  Vim,  George  D. 
Thorndike;  Eva,  Frank  L.  Gray;  Saracen,  Frank 
Coffey;  Governor  Fernald,  Thayer  R.  Sterling; 
Fredia,  Charles  Schonland ;  Kathryn  C.,  W.  H. 
Dugan ;  Pat  II.,  Austin  W.  Pease,  and  a  boat 
owned  by  A.  L.  Davis. 


Launch  of  Gardenia. 

At  the  yards  of  Murray  &  Tregurtha,  South 
Boston,  last  week  was  launched  the  cruising 
power  boat  Gardenia,  designed  by  Swasey, 
Raymond  and  Page  for  H.  A.  Knowles  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  She  is  48  feet  over  all,  42  feet  4  inches, 
waterline.  10  feet  beam  and  4  feet  3  inches 
draft.  She  is  equipped  with  a  40-horsepower 
engine,  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of 
eleven  miles  an  hour. 


Sparks. 

Commodore  W.  P.  Pembroke,,  of  the  Rochester 
Y.  C.,  has  a  new  flagship  which  was  launched 
last  week  and  named  Kee  Lox  III.  The  yacht 
was  built  at  the  Miller  Ship  Building  shops  and 
is  76  feet  long.  She  has  four  staterooms,  a  large 
saloon  and  is  driven  by  a  75  horsepower  motor. 

The  40-footer,  building  at  Halesite  for  Com¬ 
modore  August  Heckscher,  of  the  Huntington 
Y.  C.,  is  almost  ready  for  launching.  Her  build¬ 
ers  expect  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  Rather  a 
bold  bid. 

Restless,  built  at  Halesite  for  Thomas  F. 
Chesebrough,  of  Northport,  is  said  to  be  mak¬ 
ing  thirty-seven  miles  an  hour. 

A  speed  boat,  built  at  Portland  for  G.  D. 
Thorndike,  has  been  tried  on  the  harbor  and 
made  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  She  is  named 
Vim  and  is  30  feet  long  and  4  feet  6  inches 
beam.  The  hull  weighs  about  400  pounds  and 
is  driven  by  a  55  horsepower  4-cylinder  Vim 
motor. 

E.  V.  Benjamin’s  cruiser  Ovarita  will  leave 
South  Boston  in  a  few  days  for  New  Orleans. 
The  auxiliary  cruiser  Segochet  is  to  start  for 
Porto  Rico  about  the  same  time. 
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ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stewart  k  Iihht) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 

Mason  Building,  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Cable  Address,  4  Designer,”  Boston 

COX  STEVENS 

Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telefkaxes  1375  ami  1376  Broad 

G1ELOW  <&  ORR 

Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  YORK 

To  Yachtsmen. 

"Yachtsmen  cruising  Labrador  Coast,  north  of 
Battle  Harbor,  can  be  supplied  with  Scotch  Coals,  Pro¬ 
visions  and  Whale  Meat  at  Whaling  Station,  Hawks 
Harbor,  Labrador.  Marconi  Station  at  Venison  Island, 
three  miles  distant.  Sufficient  water  for  largest.  steamer 
to  lay  alongside  company’s  wharf.  Sea  trout  in  abun¬ 
dance,  splendid  drinking  water  free.  Address  Labrador 
Whaling  and  Mfg.  Co.  Head  office:  Saint  J6hn’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Read  our  catalogue 
of  boat  bargains 


EVERY  price  is  a  real  bar¬ 
gain  and  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed. 

Every  red  blooded  man  or  boy  wants 
a  boat  of  his  own. 


Here  is  a  chance  to  get  it  for  even  less  than 
'seems  possib  e. 

Do  some  or  all  of  the  building  yourself  by 
the  simple  and  easy  Brooks  System,  under 
our  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Power  boats  of  all  kinds,  sailboats,  row¬ 
boats  and  canoes,  are  shown  in  our  Boat 
Catalogue  No.  24. 


Ask  us  to  send  you  a  copy ,  free. 

Brooks  Mfg.  Co.,  C.  C.  Brooks,  Pres. 
2207  Rust  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


designed  and  made  by  the  Fushfon  people  in  the  Rushfon 
shops.  Built  for  service,  of  the  best  materials,  on 
knowledge  gained  by  37  years  of  experience. 

FOR  YOUR  NEXT  TRIP 

Whether  hunting  or  fishing  or  cruising,  take  with  you  an 
ndian  Girl  Canoe.  It  is  an  ideal  craft  for  the  Sportsman 
light  to  carry,  strongly  made  for  protection  against 
rocks  or  h.dden  snags.  No  canoe  is  so  easily  driven  as 
the  Indian  Girl,  You  ought  to  have  one. 

fllir  FfPP  Rfinlf  illustrates  and  describes  the  various 
ym  I  ICC  UUUIV  designs,  sizes  and  styles.  We  ship 
direct  where  we  have  no  dealer.  TV  rite  us  today. 

J.  H.  RUSHTON,  Inc.,  675  Water  St.,  Canton,  New  York. 


Absolutely  Guaranteer’l 
by  a  Responsible  f 
—  eaneera.  L 

I  Write  for  oomplele  catalog  today— tells  all  about  how  these  high  grade  motors  are  built  In 
the  LARGE8T  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  | 
2-ojole  motorj.  CRAV  MOTOR  CO.,  22  Lelb  St.,  D.trolt,  Mich. 


T raps  hooting * 


If  yon  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixture*. 

July  4. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C. 

July  4. — Roanoke  (Va.)  G.  C.  A.  H.  H.  Boyd,  Pres. 

July  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

July  12-15.— Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
July  14-15. — Winnipeg,  Can. — Fort  Garry  G.  C. 

July  26-28. — Nelson  B.  C. — The  Pacific  Indians.  F.  C. 
Riehl,  Herald-Custodian. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

July  4. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Social  Target  Club.  W.  L. 
Moore,  Sec’y. 

July  4.— Ellsworth  (Me.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Whiting,  Sec’y. 
July  4. — Portal  (N.  D.)  G.  C.  H.  F.  Turner,  Mgr. 

July  4. — Marblehead  (Mass.)  G.  C.  Edw.  D.  Chapman, 
Sec’y. 

July  4. — Tarentum  (Pa.)  G.  C.  and  G.  P.  A.  James  A. 
Curry,  Sec’y. 

July  4. — Ouray  (Colo.)  G.  C.  Albert  Arps,  Sec’y. 

July  4-5. — Moscow  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  A.  B.  Pardue,  Sec’y. 
July  4-5. — St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Missouri  Afro-American  Trap- 
shooters’  League  T.  H.  Cohron,  Sec’y. 

July  4-5. — Brunswick  Ga.)  G.  C.  M.  B.  McKinnon,  Sec’y. 
July  4. — Richmond  (Va.)  G.  C.  V.  Hechler,  Sec’y. 

July  4-5. — Huron  (S.  D.)  G.  C.  E.  W.  Barrett,  Sec’y. 
July  4-6. — Galveston,  Tex. — Texas  Sportsmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Galveston 
Gun- Club.  E.  D.  Chadick,  Mgr. 

July  5-6. — Calgary  (Can.)  G.  C.  H.  C.  Andrew,  Sec’y. 
July  5-6.— Kenmare  (N.D.)  G.  C.  G.  E.  Child,  Sec’y. 

July  6-8.— Rogers  Spring  (Tenn.)  G.C.  E.  B.  Coe,  Sec’y. 
July  7-8. — Catasauqua,  Pa.— Bryden  G.  C.  A.  B.  Girard, 
Sec’y. 

July  8. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

July  8-9.— Lethbridge,  Alberta,  Canada. — Alberta  G.  C. 
F.  R.  Agnew,  Sec’y. 

July  8-9. — Devils  Lake,  N.  D. — Queen  City  G.  C.  J.  P. 
Tucker,  Sec’y. 

July  9. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

July  9. — Brainerd,  Minn. — Riverside  G.  C.  J.  R.  Smith, 
Pres. 

July  10-11. — Fargo,  N.  D. — North  Dakota  State  Sports¬ 
men’s  Association  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fargo  G.  C.  Albert  E.  Rose,  Sec’y. 

July  12. — Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Klipple,  Sec’y. 
July  12-13. — Aitkin  (Minn.)  G.  C.  H.  W.  Haugen,  Sec’y. 
July  12-13. — Woolstock  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Carpenter,  Sec’y. 
July  12-14. — Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Fort  Garry  G.  C. 
E.  E.  Cowderick,  Sec’y. 

July  13-14. — Rutland  (Vt.)  G.  C.  R.  W.  Wheeler,  Sec’y. 

DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  Indian  tournament  is  fixed  to  be  held  at  Spirit 
Lake,  la.,  Aug.  16-18.  Aug.  15  will  be  practice  day. 
The  program  will  consist  of  nine  20-target  events  each 
day.  There  will  be  $500  added  in  addition  to  one  cent 
per  target.  Three  traps  will  be  used. 

S> 

The  Smith  Gun  Club,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  offers  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  nine  25-target  events.  $1  entrance,  $4  added,  for 
competition  at  its  all-day  handicap  shoot,  July  4.  The 
handicaps  are  14  to  22yds.  Competition  will  begin  at 
10  o’clock.  James  Snape  is  the  Secretary. 

■  K 

The  Fred  McCauley  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  held  a  successful  shoot  on  June  21. 
Messrs.  Frank  Mihlon  and  Wm.  Stengel  engaged  in  a 
match  at  25  targets,  the  former  winning  with  a  score  of 
18.  Mr.  P.  Coffin  was  high  with  93  out  of  100. 

K 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  occupies  the  entire 
Trap  Department  this  week.  We  cheerfully  accord  the 
•space  to  it,  as  it  is  the  paramount  event  of  the  shooting 
world,  while  regretting  that  numerous  ,  other  excellent 
reports  are  consequently  postponed  for  publication  in  our 
next  issue. 

At  Butler,  Pa.,  June  28,  Secretary-Manager  Elmer  E. 
Shaner  contemplated  shooting  a  match  at  100  targets 
with  Mr.  Chas.  North,  after  which  Mr.  Shaner  will 
proceed  to  Rainmakers’  Camp  for  a  much  needed  rest. 
As  to  the  match,  Mr.  North  seemed  to  think  it  as  good 
as  won  by  himself,  the  contest  being  a  mere  matter  of 
form  to  complete  the  official  record,  while  Mr.  Shaner 
is  satisfied  that  he  hasn’t  lost  any  match.  The  latter, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  was  among  the  90  per  centers. 

« 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  was  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Chicago,  Ill.,  Gun  Club,  June  21-24.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Association.  The  Grand  American  Handicap  was 
won  by  Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  with 


a  score  of  100  straight.  Mr.  Harvey  McMurchy  was 
second  with  99  ex  100.  The  Preliminary  Handicap  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Raup,  of  Portage,  Wis.,  with  99  ex 
100,  and  20  straight  in  the  shoot-off  with  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Shaw,  of  Chicago.  The  Amateur  Championship  was  won 
by  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  of  Columbus,  Wis.,  with  189  ex 
200,  of  which  forty  were  doubles.  The  Professional  Cham¬ 
pionship  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Spencer,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  scored  190  out  of  200,  and  39  out  of  40  in  the 
shoot-off  with  Messrs.  Clark  and  Garrett.  The  latter 
scored  100  straight  on  the  first  day.  Of  the  100,  20  were 
in  the  form  of  10  pair. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Grand  American  Handicap. 


The  Interstate  Association’s  eleventh  Grand  American 
Handicap  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Gun 
Club,  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  21  to  24  inclusive.  Good 
weather  favored  the  tournament  throughout.  It  is  true 
that  the  temperature  was  hot,  and  that  there  was  a  high 
humidity  at  times,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  such  weather 
conditions  as  usually  accompany  good  scoring  at  the 
traps.  .  .  . 

At  this  tournament  the  competition  was  of  a  remark¬ 
ably  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  ties  were  numerous 
and  near  the  top  of  possibilities.  .  ,  , 

The  winner  of  the  Grand  American  Handicap  broke 
all  previous  records,  in  that  event,  by  making  a  perfect 
score  of  100  in  a  most  dispassionate  manner,  while  the 
Preliminary  Handicap  winner  scored  but  one  less,  99. 

Never  were  competitors  served  with  greater  perfection 
in  all  matters.  There  were  skillful  management  and 
perfect  action  in  all  the  mechanical  details  of  target 
throwing,  throughout  the  tournament. 

The  assistants  were  all  carefully  selected  experts.  Of 
these,  the  Chicago  Gun  Club  had  quite  a  thoroughly 
trained  corps  of  its  own,  and  in  addition  outside  talent 
was  liberally  drawn  upon,  as  the  list  herein  shows. 

First  of  all,  a  few  words  of  just  praise  are  due  the 
Manager,  Elmer  E.  Shaner.  Great  as  have  been  his 
former  successes  in  handling  great  tournaments,  this  one 
seemed  to  surpass  all  others  in  the  perfection  of  easy 
running  and  the  entire  absence  of  worry. 

Everything  seemed  to  fit  in  proper  sequence  with 
automatic  precision.  From  this,  it  is  not  to  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  tournament  got  into  such  a  swing  that 
it  ran  itself.  Far  from  it.  A  modern  railroad  track  is 
easy  for  cars  to  run  on,  but  it  represents  a  lot  of 
engineering  and  digging  and  hewing  and  careful  watch¬ 
ing,  etc.  Summing  it  up,  the  tournament  was  a  model 
of  perfect,  quiet  management.  There  was  an  absence 
of  flurry,  or  readjustments,  of  oversights;  much  well 
deserved  praise  was  bestowed  on  Mr  Shaner  for  his 
able  and  satisfactory  management.  His  son,  E.  Reed 
Shaner,  was  assistant  manager.  He  has  become  so  pro¬ 
ficient,  from  natural  ability  and  good  schooling  in  the 
best  methods  of  tournament  work,  that  he  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  assistant. 

The  cashier  was  that  sterling  wheelhorse,  Fred  C. 
Whitney,  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  who  has  presided  over  the 
cash  of  many  prior  Interstate  tournaments,  always  with 
accuracy  and  despatch.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
he  keeps  the  accounts  and  hands  out  the  money  in  a 
calm,  collected  manner,  be  the  weather  warm  or  cool, 
much  as  if  percentages,  totals  and  receiptings  were  not 
such  a  mighty  affair  after  all. 

Two  efficient  experts,  Bernard  Elsesser,  of  York,  Pa., 
and  David  H.  Eaton,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  were  compilers 
of  scores,  the  latter  being  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Elsesser. 

Three  able  clerks,  C.  S.  Hitchcock,  of  Chicago;  W.  H. 
Hoffman,  of  Pullman,  and  T.  S.  Chalfant,  of  Atglen, 
Pa.,  completed  the  office  force. 

To  this  highly  trained  combination  of  specialists,  the 
perfection  of  the  office  activities  was  due. 

There  were  two  superintendents  of  traps,  Chas.  North, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  H.  E.  Winans,  of  East  Alton,  Ill. 

The  referees,  scorers  and  squad  hustlers  at  each  set  of 
traps  were  also  highly  trained  men,  as  follows: 

Trap  No.  1. — Referee,  Claude  Stephens,  Muncie;  scorer, 
Edward  F.  Bender,  Muncie;  squad  hustler,  A.  Thomas, 
Valparaiso-,  Ind. 

Trap  No.  2. — Referee,  J.  E.  Lane,  Worth,  Ill.;  scorer, 
II.  G.  Clayton,  Chicago;  squad  hustler,  W.  Isherwood, 


Trap  No.  3. — Referee,  Frank  E.  Pilz;  scorer,  C.  Bell¬ 
man;  squad  hustler,'  Harold  Hart,  all  of  Chicago. 

Trap  No.  4.— Referee,  Geo.  Porter,  Blue  Island;  scorer, 
Raymond  Zacher,  Chicago;  squad  hustler,  Wm.  Harper, 
Chicagb. 

Trap  No.  5.— Referee,  J.  W.  Farrell,  Muncie,  Ind.; 
scorer,  Wilber  Merkle,  Chicago;  squad  hustler,  Ora 
Adams,  Chicago. 

Relief  Force. — Referee,  Chas.  Rambo;  scorer,  Clarence 
McNulty;  squad  hustler,  IT.  Vandam,  all  of  Chicago-. 

The  members  of  the  Handicap  Committee  were  J.  S. 
Young  (Chairman),  Chicago;  E.  S.  Rogers,  Cleveland; 
T.  H.  Clay,  Jr.,  Austerlitz,  Ky. ;  James  W.  Bell,  St. 
Louis,  and  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Pittsburg.  Mr.  Clay  was 
absent  and  no  one  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The 
handicaps  were  allotted  with  excellent  judgment.  Theo¬ 
retically,  perfect  handicapping  would  bring  out  all  the 
contestants  with  the  same  score  at  the  finish.  Prac¬ 
tically,  the  contestants  are  not  constants,  therefore  in 
the  actual  contest  many  things  intervene  of  a  personal 
character,  such  as  lack  of  stamina,  failing  nerve,  etc., 
supplemented  by  “hard  luck,”  a  term  which  covers  a 
multitude  of  shortcomings  with  a  few  hapenings  which 
human  foresight  could  not  have  guarded  against.  The 
large  number  of  ties  and  the  excellence  of  the  scores 
bear  witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  handicaps.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  time-honored  custom  to  show,  after  all  is 
over,  that  the  winner  was  handicapped  too  leniently.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  scores  of  the  winner  will  show 
that  the  handicappers  were  correct,  inasmuch  as  the 
winner  of  one  event  was  not  the  winner  in  some  other 
events.  To  be  consistent,  it  should  be  maintained  that 
all  losers  were  over-handicapped.  But  then,  as  before 
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intimated,  there  are  a  few  who  have  wonderful  retro¬ 
active  knowledge. 

Of  the  long  runs,  there  was  a  dearth  as  compared  with 
those  made  at  some  other  tournaments.  J.  T.  Skelly 
ran  91.  H.  McMurchy  87,  W.  J.  Raup  93,  J.  R.  Graham 
83,  while  R.  Thompson  ran  100,  which,  with  21  more  said 
to  have  been  a  continuous  part  of  the  run,  made  a  total 
of  121. 

Instead  of  the  usual  50-cent  dinner,  a  bakery  lunch, 
of  excellent  quality  and  abundant  quantity  was  provided 
in  a  large  tent,  much  to  the  satisfaction  and  approval  of 
all  concerned. 

Several  trade  tents  added  to  the  picturesque  features  of 
the  grounds,  and  a  large  tent  furnished  additional  com¬ 
fortable  accommodations  to  the  crowd,  among  which 
were  many  ladies. 

The  total  number  of  targets  thrown  was  127,620. 

It  will  be  noted  that  any  score  under  94  in  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Grand  American  Handicap  were  not  in  the 
moneys.  This  indicates  that  the  80  per  center  and  the 
philanthropic  efforts  in  his  behalf  are  trailing  a  long 
way  behind  the  procession.  The  evolution  of  the  sport 
is  now  at  such  a  degree  that  sympathy  for  the  80  per¬ 
center  is  largely  wasted  when  the  90  percenter  is  not  in 
the  money.  What  can  be  done  for  them?  It  is  not  a 
problem  for  the  public  to  solve,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
solve  how  a  cart  horse  can  be  transformed  into  a  racer 
without  the  proper  training  or  natural  abilities. 

Those  who  broke  94  in  the  Preliminary  Handicap  won 
813.15;  in  the  Grand  American  Handicap,  the  94s  re¬ 
ceived  $6,  which  shows  that  a  contestant  who  is  not  a 
high  class  performer  at  16yds.,  has  no  place  in  such  high 
class  competition,  so  far  as  the  material  phases  of  it  are 
concerned. 

The  trophies  were  awarded  Friday  afternoon,  after  the 
professional  championships  were  concluded,  between  1 
and  2  o’clock.  Manager  Shaner  introduced  President 
A.  _  F.  Hebard,  though  first  expressing  thanks  to  the 
Chicago  Gun  Club  and  its  officers  for  the  excellence  ot 
the  grounds  and  the  trapping  equipment,  all  of  which 
were  above  criticism.  .Mr.  Hebard  called  up  the  victors 
in  turn,  and  in  a  felicitous,  brief  speech  of  presentation 
he  handed  each  one  his  prize  in  turn.  Mr.  Uering  and 
Mr.  Spencer  responded  briefly  and  feelingly.  Mr.  Heb 
ard  also  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  perfect  efficiency  of 
the  ground  equipment  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Chicago 
Gun  Club’s  officers.  This  was  the  climax  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  and  thereafter  there  was  a  general  exodus  home¬ 
ward. 

Monday,  June  20  was  practice  day.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  four  20-target  events  and  one  event  at  10  pair, 
for  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  respectively,  200  targets 
for  the  day.  Entrance  was  $2,  Rose  system,  8,  5,  3,  2. 
W.  H.  Heer’s  score  of  98  in  the  forenoon,  and  J.  R. 
Graham’s  98  in  the  afternoon  were  the  most  noteworthy 
performances. 

June  21,  First  Day. 

The  first  program  day  had  five  events,  four  20-target 
events  and  one  at  10  pair.  There  were  227  contestants. 
The  star  performance  was  that  of  J.  W.  Graham,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  who  broke  100  straight. 

The  mere  matter  of  breaking  100  straight  in  these 
days  of  long  runs,  is  so  commonplace  that  it  is  divested 
of  all  novelty,  but  100  targets,  20  of  which  are  in  the  form 
of  10  pair,  is  far  from  an  easy  task  in  the  way  of  a 
clean  score.  W.  H.  Heer  and  H.  D.  Freeman  broke  98 
each,  while  A.  Vance  broke  97.  Powers,  Day.  Bills,  J. 
R.  Taylor,  R.  W.  King  and  Crosby  scored  96.  There 
were  numerous  ties  in  the  next  places  in  numerical  order. 


The  weather  was 
W  H  Heer . 

pleasant, 
i .  98 

The  totals  follow: 

II  Fleming  . 

. . . .  62 

T  P  Sousa . 

.  83 

F  D  Peltier . 

....  87 

E  S  Rogers . . 

.  87 

C  V  Hunston . 

, . . .  76 

Mrs  Topperwein 

.  94 

1  E  Jennings . . 

. 83 

C  M  Powers _ 

.  96 

W  F  Workman . 

...  90 

S  1.  Dodds . 

.  90 

L  Holverson  . 

. . . .  91 

G  Nichols  . 

.  S3 

C  E  Cook . 

. . . .  so 

R  O  Heikes . 

.  90 

M  Shoop  . 

. . . .  91 

T  A  Marshall . . . , 

.  91 

C  Flovd  . 

T  S  Dav . 

.  96 

F  A  Stroup . 

. . . .  81 

R  T\  Barber _ 

.  91 

C  B  Lathy . 

. . . .  7S 

.  88 

87 

Ed  Auen  . 

.  94 

E  E  Young . 

. . . .  87 

('  Gottlieb  . 

.  63 

1  M  Sperry . 

. . . .  87 

.  82 

83 

G  E  Mathews.., 

.  74 

G  L  Lyon . 

. . . .  95 

T  H  Anderson.., 

.  83 

J  B  Goodbar . 

....  75 

E  W  Hawley . 

.  70 

C  B  Willey . 

....  84 

H  T  Borden . 

G  W  Ball . 

.  90 

H  1?  Smith . 

. . . .  87 

.  80 

71 

A  H  Durston.... 

.  90 

A  Glover  . 

. . . .  83 

Ed  Banks  . 

.  87 

T  C  Bartlett . 

, . . .  87 

G  S  Lewis . 

.  85 

P  A  Palan  . 

, . . .  S3 

W  D  Blood . 

.  87 

I  M  Veatch . 

, . . .  79 

C  O  Le  Compte. 

.  87 

J  Liess  ...’. . 

, . . .  83 

W  Huff  . 

.  94 

W  T  Darlington.... 

. . . .  77 

P  M  Keller . 

.  86 

W  S  Cutler . 

...  86 

A  Killam  . 

.  90 

1  11  Smiler . 

. . . .  79 

M  Ballou  . 

.  85 

F  D  Telling . 

....  73 

C  R  Borland.... 

.  70 

M  H  lohnson . 

, . . .  82 

F  Elliott  . 

.  94 

T  A  Fleck . . . . . 

...  86 

W  M  Peck. . 

.  89 

•C-en  Volk  . 

...  93 

W  Henderson  . . , 

.  95 

E  N  Grogg  . 

. . . .  91 

Ed  O’Brien  . . . . , 

.  91 

C  A  Sallwell . 

. . . .  88 

W  B  Linell . 

.  93 

II  Burnham  . 

. ...  84 

A  M  Hatcher... 

.  83 

Alex  Mermod  . 

. . . .  88 

T  Lanee  . 

.......  76 

G  R  Anderson . 

. . . .  86 

.  89 

1  Kammerman  _ 

. . . .  83 

Del  Miller  . 

.  77 

G  E  Burns . 

....  86 

W  Raup  . . 

.  86 

t  S  Magill . 

....  74 

TT  F  Sherman.. 

.  80 

E  Anderson  . 

. . . .  91 

W  F  Clarke.... 

.  89 

H  W  Benson . 

....  89 

A  E  Sibley . 

.  91 

(  Burt  . 

G  Ward  . 

.  90 

E  Aughey  . 

F  W  Hovt . 

.  83 

L  L  Grab . . 

....  83 

Lee  Moody  .... 

.  87 

J  S  Funk . 

. . . .  91 

'V  D  Stannard. 

.  90 

1  E  Graham . 

. . . .  84 

F  H  Houghton. 

.  88 

E  S  Graham . 

. . . .  92 

F  G  Bills . 

.  96 

P  T  Graham . 

. . . .  85 

R  E  Loring. . . . 

.  87 

Max  Kneusll  . 

....  94 

Jesse  Young  ... 

.  93 

J  If  Shaigley . 

. . . .  74 

F  W  McNair  .  95 

A  Vance  .  97 

J  R  Taylor .  96 

C  G  Spencer .  94 

F  Le  Noir  .  9? 

A  M  McCrea .  87 

P  C  Ward .  86 

C  G  Westcott .  91 

F  I-I  Bailey .  92 

T  M  Wilcoxen .  77 

A  W  Money .  82 

C  F  Schaffer .  81 

R  H  Woodruff .  87 

C  E  Goodrich .  85 

L  J  Squier .  90 

C  H  Watson .  79 

T  A  Stoops .  82 

T  H  Elliott .  80 

G  J  Elliott .  81 

D  Donaldson  .  89 

Ira  Nowles  .  82 

Homer  Clark  .  91 

E  A  W  Everett .  87 

H  S  Welles .  89 

G  W  Maxwell .  93 

Wm  Wetleaf  .  93 

W  F  Garrett .  89 

J  E  Dickey  .  86 


A  Southard  .  89 

C  Dale  .  84 

B  F  Veach .  87 

J  A  Smith .  90 

W  Fohrenrog  .  80 

B  Schwartz  : .  79 

F  Govro  .  74 

B  T  Cole .  90 

J  C  Ramsey .  Si 

E  K  Crothers .  84 

A  C  Conner .  90 

A  R  Keller .  89 

M  E  Hensler .  89 

A  J  Lawton .  89 

E  A  Dockendorf .  55 

F  R  Gilman .  73 

C  H  Anderson .  78 

T  H  Ward .  81 

B  B  Ward..., .  81 

W  Bolton  .  87 

C  H  Ditto .  85 

J  Livingstone  .  92 

Jas  Scott  .  87 

M  Anthony  .  77 

J  R  Blakeslee .  90 

C  E  Doolittle .  80 

J  K  Nodler .  90 

Geo  Hoger  .  81 


RILEY  THOMPSON,  CAINSVILLE,  MO. 

Winner  of  Grand  American  Handicap.  June  23,  with  100 
straight. 


H  E  Peck . 

R  A  King . 

C  E  Shaw . 

I.  S  German . 

J  W  Garrett . 

P  H  O’Brien . 

H  D  Freeman . 

C  L  Nickle . 

H  Dixon  . . . 

G  K  Mackie . 

W  R  Crosby  . 

F.  L  Grobe  . 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

T  T  Skelly . 

H  W  Vietmeyer . 

'V  E  Grubb . 

T  G  Croutcup  . 

T  Fol  e v  . 

IT  C  Hirshey . 

McQuain  . 

H  W  Cadwallader . 

T  J  Blanks . 

C  A  Young . 

W  P  Northcott . 

T  M  Hawkins . 

Simonetti  . 

II  G  Taylor . 

F.  O  White . 

W  Bredfeldt . 

L  H  Atwell,  Jr . 

T  O  Anderson . 

lay  Graham  . 

F  Fuller  . 


07  F  A  Hulsinger .  91 

96  EG  Lempke .  80 

93  C  J  Mowry .  8, 

94  W  A  Davis .  82 

100  L  Shockley  .  84 

92  F  Miller  .  82 

98  W  N  Wise .  99 

90  C  TI  Peck .  88 

93  J  T  Park .  88 

87  Geo  Miller  .  87 

96  S  Pwe .  82 

89  L  Foley  .  87 

95  B  H  Black .  84 

88  T  B  Nichols .  84 

76  FT  Wjruo  .  82 

68  HA  Swanson .  88 

90  C  A  Galbraith .  94 

90  F  F-entleman  .  80 

91  J  Peterson  .  81 

79  T  Maland  .  89 

92  N  Munsv  .  84 

88  1  H  Blount .  84 

90  T  A  Prechtel .  87 

8S  F.  Hendrick  .  88 

91  W  E  Spencer .  80 

75  T  H  Pumphrey .  87 

89  R  Winters  .  89 

81  J  V  Burton .  83 

88  W  Coskaden  .  77 

88  Oeo  Eck  .  87 

89  II  McMurchy  .  88 

94  Bart  Lewis  .  92 

92  BO  Bush .  78 


Joe  Barto  .  90  T  A  Graper  .  87 

Geo  J  Roll .  90  M  K  Mathewson .  86 

F  Stanton  .  89 

June  22,  Second  Day. 

PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP. 

The  weather,  though  hot  was  ideal  for  trap  shooting. 
There  was  no  wind  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  gentle 
breeze  of  the  afternoon  had  no  effect  on  the  flights  of 
the  targets.  There  were  sixty-four  squads,  totaling  317 
entrants,  in  the  Preliminary  Handicap. 

W.  J.  Raup  of  Portage,  Wis.,  and  Charles  E.  Shaw 
of  Chicago  tied  on  99.  In  the  shoot-off  at  20  targets, 
Raup  won,  20  to  17.  They  competed  with  the  steadi¬ 
ness  and  skill  of  seasoned  veterans,  and  excited  much 
admiration  for  their  excellent  performance.  C.  M. 
Powers,  who  has  been  probably  closer  to  winning  the 
G.  A.  H.  more  times  than  any  other  contestant,  was 
close  up  with  98. 

J.  H.  Skelly  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  broke  his  first  80 
straight.  He  finished  with  Powers  on  98,  as  did  Guy 
Ward  of  Atlanta,  and  John  R.  Tayor  of  Newark,  O. 
J.  S.  Day  and  F.  C.  Burnham  tied  on  97.  There  were 
ten  96s,  twenty  95s  and  twenty-five  94s.  The  93s  were 
not  in  the  money.  The  handicapping  thus  was  ex 
cellent.  Skelly  made  a  run  of  91. 

The  conditions  were  100  targets,  $7.00  entrance,  handi¬ 
caps  16  to  23  yards,  high  guns,  trophy  to  the  winner 
in  addition  to  first  money.  Manufacturers’  agents  shot 
for  targets  only. 

The  Preliminary  Handicap  had  318  entries,  and  the 
purse  was  made  up  as  follows: 

236  entries  at  $5  (82  for  targets  only).  .$1180.00 
Added  money  .  200.00 


Total  purse  - 

Score.  Amt. 


W  T  Raup . 

99 

$138.00 

C 

E  Shaw,  Jr. 

99 

124.20 

C 

M  Powers.. 

98 

110.40 

F 

G  Burnham. 

97 

89.70 

J 

S  Day . 

97 

89.70 

W 

Wettleaf . . . . 

96 

39.40 

P 

A  O’Brien.. 

96 

39.40 

B 

F  V each .... 

96 

39.40 

A 

Vance  . 

96 

39.40 

J 

A  Flick . 

96 

39.40 

L 

Grubb  . 

96 

39.40 

A 

I  Ward . 

96 

39.40 

H 

Dixon  . 

95 

17.25 

C 

E  Doolittle. 

95 

17.25 

C 

Burt  . 

95 

17.25 

T 

D  Elliott.... 

95 

17.25 

F 

Lee  . 

95 

17.25 

F 

Hulshizer. . 

95 

17.25 

T 

S  Young... 

95 

17.25 

J 

E  Maland... 

95 

17.25 

A  J  Lawton. . . 

95 

17.25 

YV 

E  Phillips. 

95 

17.25 

G 

E  Burns... 

95 

17.25 

A 

Southard  . . 

95 

17.25 

P 

C  Ward . 

95 

17.25 

The  scores: 

F  G  Bills  . 

W  K  Crosby  .. 
Fred  Gilbert  ... 
L  S  German  . . 
J  R  Livingston  . 

M  Hawkins  . 

YV  H  Heer  . 

Ed  O’Brien  .... 
C  G  Spencer  ... 

Guy  Ward  . 

Fred  Ellett  . 

II  Dixon  . 

H  D  Freeman  . . 
J  W  Garrett 
T  R  Graham 

W  Huff  . 

R  O  Heikes . 

J  M  Hughes  . . . 
W  Henderson  . . 
E  Jennings  ... 

A  King  . 

G  L  Lyons . 

B  Lewis  . 

G  Maxwell  . 

C  M  Powers  . . . 

J  R  Taylor  . 

Wm.  Wetleaf  ... 
Jesse  Young  .... 

W  S  Hoon  . 

H  G  Taylor  .... 
R  R  Barber 

Joe  Barto  . 

Geo.  Beattie  _ 

H  J  Borden  _ 

N  E  Bolton 
R  W  Clancy  . . . . 

B  T  Cole  . 

H  Clark  . 

G  Dering  . 

C  H  Ditto . 

J  S  Day  . 

F  Fuller  . 

L  Foley  . 

C  Floydt  . 

F  E  Graham  . . . 
M  E  Hensler  . . . 
H  E  Hirschy.... 

A  Kellam  . 

A  J  Lauton  - 

W  B  Linell . 

Alex  Mermod  . 
John  Peterson  .. 

Geo.  Roll  . 

Mrs  Topperwein 

L  J  Squier  - 

J  A  Groves  . 

W  D  Stannard 


. $1380.00 

Score.  Amt. 

E  E  Young..  95  17.25 

E  P  Hoyer....  95  17.25 

C  IC  Byrne...  95  17.25 

J  R  Graham..  94  13.15 

R  Thompson.  94  13.15 

D  Donaldson..  94  13.15 

F  Dworak  ....  94  13.15 

T  E  Dickey....  94  13.15 

Geo  Eck  . 94  13.15 

J  Kammerman  94  13.15 

F  McNeir  ....  94  13.15 

R  H  Black...  94  13.15 

W  C  Koester.  94  13.15 

B  O  Bush....  94  13.15 

W  F  Clarke..  94  13.15 

W  Northcott..  94  13.15 

G  Miller  . 94  13.15 

A  Winesburg.  94  13.15 

Wm  Peck  _ 94  13.15 

H  E  Peck....  94  13.15 

M  Shoop  . 94  13.15 

T  Armstrong..  94  13.15 

H  H  Hotze...  94  13.15 

J  Pumphrey...  94  13.15 

t — Targets—^ 

Yards.  20  20  20  20  20  Total. 


21 

19 

20 

19 

18 

20 

96 

21 

18 

17 

17 

18 

19 

89 

21 

17 

18 

17 

17 

19 

88 

2V 

19 

19 

18 

17 

15 

88 

20 

17 

20 

19 

17 

19 

92 

21 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

92 

21 

20 

18 

18 

16 

20 

92 

21 

19 

20 

19 

19 

18 

95 

21 

19 

20 

18 

18 

18 

92 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

20 

98 

20 

16 

18 

19 

18 

19 

90 

20 

19 

19 

20 

17 

20 

95 

20 

19 

18 

19 

18 

18 

92 

20 

19 

18 

18 

18 

18 

91 

20 

18 

20 

20 

19 

17 

94 

20 

19 

20 

20 

17 

18 

94 

20 

19 

20 

19 

18 

20 

96 

20 

18 

17 

17 

19 

18 

89 

20 

18 

19 

19 

19 

17 

92 

20 

19 

17 

18 

IS 

19 

91 

20 

18 

20 

20 

16 

19 

93 

:’0 

19 

19 

18 

20 

18 

94 

20 

18 

18 

16 

16 

17 

85 

20 

19 

18 

20 

20 

18 

95 

20 

20 

20 

20 

18 

20 

98 

20 

20 

19 

29 

19 

20 

98 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

18 

96 

20 

19 

18 

19 

20 

19 

95 

19 

16 

19 

17 

18 

20 

90 

20 

18 

20 

18 

18 

17 

91 

19 

19 

19 

IS 

17 

19 

92 

19 

17 

19 

16 

18 

18 

88 

19 

19 

17 

18 

16 

19 

89 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

20 

95 

19 

17 

19 

IS 

19 

19 

92 

19 

18 

15 

16 

18 

16 

83 

19 

19 

18 

16 

17 

17 

87 

19 

20 

20 

17 

20 

19 

96 

19 

16 

17 

19 

19 

18 

89 

19 

19 

19 

16 

17 

18 

89 

19 

20 

20 

20 

18 

19 

97 

19 

18 

19 

19 

18 

19 

93 

19 

16 

16 

15 

19 

18 

84 

19 

18 

17 

19 

14 

20 

88 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

17 

92 

19 

17 

19 

17 

16 

18 

87 

19 

19 

18 

20 

15 

19 

91 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

18 

94 

19 

18 

19 

20 

18 

20 

95 

19 

20 

15 

18 

17 

18 

88 

19 

16 

19 

18 

18 

20 

91 

19 

19 

19 

16 

19 

19 

92 

19 

19 

18 

18 

19 

17 

91 

19 

19 

18 

20 

18 

20 

95 

19 

19 

17 

17 

15 

17 

85 

19 

19 

16 

20 

19 

17 

91 

19 

17 

20 

18 

15 

19 

89 

July  2,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


27 


Victory  at  the  Firing  Line 


UMC 


Remington. 


Winners  at  the  11th  Grand  American  Handicap 

This  strong  steady  team  of  winners  keeps  consistently  in  the  lead.  1 908,  a  year  of  phenomenal  success,  was  followed 
by  the  wonderful  record  of  1 909 — U  M  C  winning  all  of  the  five  big  handicap  events.  The  honors  of 
three  of  these  were  also  shared  by  Remington  Guns.  Beginning  1910,  the  Southern  Handicap  was  won  by  the 
UMC-Remington  combination,  and  the  Western  Handicap  event  was  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  UMC  victories.  Now 


1^  Wins  the  Grand  American  Handicap 
and  Every  Amateur  Trophy  Event 


UMC 


Note  the  events: 

Grand  American  Handicap,  Won  by  UMC 
Preliminary  Handicap,  Won  by  UMC-Remington 

Amateur  Championship,  Won  by  UMC 

High  Amateur  Average,  Tied  U  M  C-Remington 
This  makes  eight  consecutive  Interstate  Handicaps  won  by  U  M  C — the  steel  lined  ammunition 
— an  unprecedented  record. 

The  winning  team — U  M  C  and  Remington — made  victory  doubly  sure  in  the  Preliminary  Handicap, 
in  this  event  tied  for  first  place;  both  shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Guns. 

The  Amateur  Championship  forged  still  another  link  in  the  UMC  unbroken  chain  of  victories. 

U  M  C-Remington  tied  for  first  place  for  High  Amateur  Average  of  the  tournament. 


Two  shooters 


We  give  below  the  many  UMC-Remington  winnings: 


Grand  American  Handicap,  won  by  Riley  Thompson,  score  100  straight, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

J.  R.  Graham,  using  a  Remington  Pump  Gun  and  UMC  Steel  Lined 
Shells,  tied  for  third  place  with  Geo.  Volk,  who  also  shot  UMC  Shells, 
with  a  score  of  98. 

Preliminary  Handicap,  won  by  W.  J.  Raup,  score  99—100  and  20  straight, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw  tied  with  Mr.  Raup,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells 
and  a  Remington  Gun. 


Amateur  Championship,  won  by  Guy  V.  Dering,  score  189 — 200, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Graham  tied  for  second  place,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells 
and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  Amateur  Average,  tied  for  first  place.  Max  KneussI,  score  79  —80, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun. 


More  shooters  used  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  than  any  other  make. 

REMINGTON,  the  records  of  whose  past 
efficiency. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


Don’t  handicap  yourself.  Shoot  UMC  and 
achievements  are  a  guarantee  of  quality  and 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
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CHAS.  G.  SPENCER. 

Winner  of  Professional  Championship,  June  24,  190  ex 
200,  and  39  out  of  40  in  ties. 


H.  D.  Freeman,  Harvey  Dixon,  Fred  Ellett. 
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HARVEY  MCMURCHY. 


Score  99  ex  100,  in  Grand  American  Handicap,  June  23, 


SHOTGUNS  and 
SHOTGUN  SHELLS 
THE  RED  W  COMBINATION 
STILL  FLY  THE  GONFALON  OF  VICTORY 

They  Establish  A  New  World’s  Record,  Win  the  Professional  Championship, 
High  General  Average  And  Other  Honors  At  Chicago. 

THE  NEW  WORLD’S  RECORD 

100  Straight  on  Single  and  Double  Targets 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Tournament,  John  W.  Garrett,  shooting  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun 
and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells,  broke  the  program  of  80  single  and  10  pairs  of  double  targets,  100  in 
all,  without  a  miss,  establishing  a  new  World’s  Record.  Many  shooters  have  made  100  targets 
straight  on  single  targets,  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Garrett,  with  his  Winchester  Combination,  to 
make  a  possible  in  a  100  bird  event,  including  singles  and  doubles. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

This  event,  consisting  of  160  single  and  20  double  targets,  was  won  by  Charles  G.  Spencer,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells,  his  score  being  190  ex  200  and 
39  ex  40  on  the  shoot  off.  J.  W.  Garrett  and  Homer  Clark  tied  with  Mr.  Spencer  on  190,  both 
shooting  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  and  Mr.  Garrett  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 


HIGH  GENERAL 

J.  W.  Garrett,  476  ex  500,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and 
Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 


AVERAGE 

2d.  John  R.  Taylor,  473  ex  500,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and 
Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 


1st. 


3d.  Charles  G.  Spencer,  472  ex  500,  with  a  Winchester 
Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 

'  HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE 

J.  S.  Day,  474  ex  500,  with  a  Win-  3d.  An  Illinois  Amateur,  472  ex  500, 

Chester  Repeating  Shotgun.  shooting  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 


Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  Outshot  All  Other  Repeaters  And  Winchester 
Shotguns  And  Shotgun  Shells  Was  The  Combination  That  Maintained  Its 
Unequalled  And  Envied  Record  For  Reliability  And  Results. 
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W.  J.  RAUP,  PORTAGE,  WIS. 

Winner  of  Preliminary  Handicap,  Chicago,  Tune  22. 
99  ex  100. 


GUY  V.  PEERING. 

Winner  of  Amateur  Championship,  June  24,  with 
189  ex  200. 


E 

Hendrick  . 

.  16 

18  18  19  18  16 

89 

C 

Johnston  . 

.  16 

18  16  17  19  19 

89 

H 

lohnson  . 

.  16 

16  17  13  16  19 

81 

P 

M  Keller . 

.  16 

17  19  18  IS  19 

91 

W 

C  Ivoester . 

.  16 

20  IS  19  17  20 

94 

G 

B  Kleinman . 

.  16 

....  17  16  .. 
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A 

V  Kates . 

.  16 

19  18  16  15  20 

88 

1 

B  Kays . 

.  16 

16  20  IS  20  19 

93 

L 

Kumpfer  . 

.  16 

18  18  IS  17  18 

89 

R 

E  Loring . 

.  16 

20  18  IS  18  17 

91 

J 

Liess  . 

.  16 

20  17  12  18  19 

86 

H 

W  Lange . 

.  16 

19  18  17  19  17 

90 

G 

E  Mathews . . 

.  16 

19  12  20  16  19 

S6 

R 

Mais  . 

.  16 

16  20  17  19  19 

91 

F 

Miller  . 

.  16 

17  18  18  18  19 

90 

L 

Moody  . . 

.  16 

19  20  IS  17  15 

89 

F 

Moore  . 

.  16 

18  17  11  15  17 

78 

Geo  Nicolai  . 

.  16 

19  20  17  19  17 

92 

T 

Moegenlein  . 

.  16 

15  14  12  14  16 

71 

N 

P  Northcott . . 

.  16 

19  19  IS  19  19 

94 

T 

Nimetz  . 

.  16 

17  16  16  14  16 

79 

T 

B  Nichols  . 

.  16 

19  IS  17  IS  18 

90 

C 

S  Magill . 

.  16 

15  15  18  18  17 

83 

C 

Poland  . 

. i-  16 

17  15  18  19  18 

87 

w 

J  Raup . 

. .  16 

20  20  20  20  19 

99 

T 

C  Ramsey . 

.  16 

19  20  20  16  17 

92 

A 

E  Sibley  . 

.  16 

19  17  17  19  20 

92 

Jos  Scott  . . 

.  16 

16  15  17  18  16 

82 

E 

B  Sprague . 

.  16 

15  18  17  16  16 

82 

C 

E  Sharp . . 

.  16 

19  20  20  20  20 

99 

G 

T  Stephenson . 

.  16 

17  19  15  15  18 

84 

C 

P  Shunway . 

.  16 

IS  IS  18  20  19 

93 

F 

P  Stannard . 

.  16 

20  20  15  19  17 

91 

W 

E  Spencer . 

.  16 

15  19  16  17  18 

85 

C 

A  Stillwell . 

.  16 

18  18  19  18  19 

92 

F 

T  Stanton . 

.  16 

16  16  19  18  20 

89 

H 

D  Smart . 

.  16 

16  19  16  17  16 

84 

J 

Simonetti  . 

.  16 

17  16  17  19  16 

85 

F 

D  Telling . 

.  16 

16  14  15  18  18 

SI 

C 

B  Willey . 

.  16 

IS  17  18  19  19 

91 

P 

C  Ward . 

.  16 

20  20  18  18  19 

95 

B 

Wing  . 

.  16 

IS  16  15  IS  20 

87 

H 

Wehmhofer  . 

.  16 

16  17  17  19  14 

S3 

C 

Weise,  Jr . 

.  16 

19  18  IS  20  18 

93 

H 

Waruf  . 

.  16 

18  17  18  16  19 

88 

Wilcocksen  . 

.  16 

18  IS  18  19  19 

92 

E 

G  Young . 

.  16 

19  19  20  19  18 

95 

W 

F  Workman . 

.  16 

17  19  IS  17  19 

90 

C 

H  Watson . 

.  16 

17  15  17  18  18 

85 

E 

B  White . 

.  16 

17  17  16  18  17 

85 

T 

A  Ward . 

.  16 

20  18  19  19  20 

96 

£ 

George  . 

.  16 

17  19  16  20  20 

92 

1 

H  Smith . 

.  16 

16  16  16  18  18 

84 

J 

Foley  . 

.  17 

19  18  19  18  18 

92 

H 

Thwaite  . 

.  16 

17  15  18  16  18 

84 

F, 

W  Howley . 

.  16 

16  10  7  ..  18 

51 

F 

Grovo  . 

.  16 

17  14  18  16  18 

83 

June  23.  Third  Day. 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP. 

The  sole  event  of  this  day  was  the  Grand  American 
Handicap.  It  was  open  to  all. 

The  conditions  were  100  targets,  $10.00  entrance,  handi¬ 
caps  16  to  23  yards,  high  guns,  $500  added  to  the  purse. 

The  weather  was  hot  and  dry.  The  sun  blazed  forth 
from  a  clear  sky,  making  the  shady  places  most  popular. 
There  was  not  enough  air  stirring  at  any  time  to  affect 
the  scores. 

The  winner  was  Riley  Thompson  of  Cainsville,  Mo., 
an  agriculturist  of  that  famous  town.  Besides  winning 
the  Handicap,  he  achieved  the  distinction  of  breaking  all 
prior  records  in  that  relation,  as  he  broke  100  straight, 
the  first  time  in  the  eleven  years  of  the  Handicap  that 
a  full  score  has  been  recorded.  He  shot  from  the  19- 
yard  mark,  which  adds  much  more  to  the  merit  of  the 
performance.  He  shot  with  precision  and  confidence, 
as  carefree  apparently  as  if  there  was  nothing  at  stake. 
His  face  the  while  bore  an  amiable  expression  as  if  he 
had  foreknowledge  of  how  the  matter  was  to  end,  while 
at  all  times  he  regaled  himself  with  a  monster  quid  of 
tobacco  which  seemed  to  automatically  adjust  itself  into 
repose  or  action  accordingly  as  the  chewer  was  silent 
or  talking.  It  was  a  masterful  performance  with  the 
shotgun,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  it  and  the  manner 
of  it.  That  it  is  a  great  performance  is  self-evident 
when  it  is  considered  that  of  the  hundreds  of  contestants 
in  the  G.  A.  H.  in  this  year  and  the  past  ten  years, 
Thompson  was  the  first  to  score  a  perfect  100. 

Thompson  shot  with  an  entire  absence  of  self-con- 
sciousne^s  or  stage  fright,  neither  the  strain  of  the 
competition  nor  the  large  number  of  spectators  having 
any  effect  upon  him.  Being  a  post  entrant,  it  fell  to 
him  to  be  the  last  man  of  the  last  squad,  hence  he  had 
full  knowledge  of  the  high  scores  made  by  other  con¬ 
testants,  and  that  only  a  straight  score  could  win,  as 
Harvey  McMurchy  had  finished  with  99,  one  less  than 
perfection.  He  broke  four  20s  in  succession,  losing  but 
one  in  his  last  20,  which  was  no  small  performance  in 
itself,  and  ranked  with  the  highest  previous  G.  A.  H. 
record.  The  odds  against  anyone  else  breaking  99 
seemed  to  be  prohibitive.  Thompson,  nevertheless,  wore 
his  amiable,  unperturbed  look,  much  in  manner  as  if 
he  were  gazing  across  fields  of  ripe  crops  ready  for  the 
harvest.  With  his  calm  confidence  there  was  an  air  of 
unaffected  modesty — there  was  no  swagger,  no  play  to 
the  gallery.  Everything  was  but  a  peaceful  incident  of 
a  pleasant  day’s  doings. 


\ 


JOHN  W.  GARRETT,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLO. 


100  straight  first  day,  of  which  20  were  10  pair. 
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PETERS  SHELLS 

Make  a  Great  Record  at  the 

•V  , 

Grand  American  Handicap 


99  ex  100  from  19  yds. 

by  Mr.  Harvey  McMurchy,  using 

Peters  “Ideal”  Factory  Loads 


High  General  Average  for  all  Targets  including  Handicap  races 
was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  as  follows: 

1st  day —  96  ex  100  — including  10  pairs 

2d  day —  97  ex  100 — Preliminary  Handicap,  19  yards 

3d  day —  96  ex  100 — Grand  American  Handicap,  19  yards 

4th  day — 188  ex  200 — Amateur  Championship,  j  doubles  yards 
477  ex  500 

High  Score  on  all  Single  Targets  exclusive  of  Handicap  events  made  by  Mr.  C.  A. 'Young: 

Practice  day . 157  ex  160 

1st  day .  78  ex  80 

4th  day . 155  ex  160 

390  ex  400 


2d  High  Score  in  Preliminary  Handicap .  98  ex  100,  by  Mr.  Guy  Ward 

2d  High  Score  in  all  Double  Target  events.  . .  56  ex  60,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day 
2d  High  Score  in  Amateur  Championship.. .  .188  ex  200,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

New  York :  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608*612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 
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HOLLOW  SIGHTING  RIB 


This  is  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  Stevens  Trapshooter  No.  522. 

This  extra  light  rib,  with  its  dull  matted  surface,  makes  the  sighting  of  our  No.  522  possible  with 
less  labor  for  the  arm  and  less  eye  strain  than  any  other  gun  on  the  market  excepting  alone 
our  No.  525. 

The  balance  and  lines  of  the  gun  make  it  point  easily  and  naturally. 

The  sighting  rib,  together  with  the  single  alignment,  gives  a  wonderfully  clear  sight  at  the  bird, 
and  all  this  with  no  appreciable  increase  in  weight.  The  rib  is  hollow  and  it  cannot  shoot  loose. 

The  Trapshooter  No.  522  is  the  most  beautiful  gun  for  the  money  on  the  market.  Price  $40.00. 

The  No.  525  De  Luxe  is  the  same  gun  made  to  order.  We  allow  reasonable  options  on  the( 
the  No.  525.  Price  $50.00. 

Each  gun  shoots  6  lightning  shots,  because  there  is  no  possibility  of  clogging  or  balking. 

Send  for  detailed  descriptions  of  these  two  guns  that  can  be  used  either  for  trap  or  field  work 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  321,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


His' gun  was  a  Parker,  vintage  of  1885,  and  his  cos¬ 
tume  was  pastoral,  so  that  the  win  itself  was  empha¬ 
sized  by  visions  of  green  fields  and  the  antique.  When 
he  fired  the  winning  shot  a  grand  ovation  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  crowd  which  had  awaited  late 
to  see  the  finish.  Among  the  first  heartily  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  was  the  whole-souled  McMurchy,  who  had  led 
all  others  with  99.  Following  the  99  came  Jay  Graham 
and  George  Volk  with  98.  F.  G.  Bills,  W.  H.  Heer, 
H.  S.  Welles,  L.  H.  Cushing,  E.  W.  Heath,  W.  F. 
Clark,  G.  S.  Lewis  and  W.  J.  Raup  tied  on  97.  After 
this  the  ties  were  many,  even  in  the  high  places,  a  tes¬ 
timonial  to  the  excellence  of  the  handicapping. 

A  notable  performance  was  that  of  squad  3 — 100 
straight  from  the  20-yard  mark.  The  members  of  it 
were  Fred  Ellett,  H.  Dixon,  H.  D.  Freeman,  J.  W. 
Garrett  and  J.  R.  Graham.  There  were  361  contestants. 

The  post  entries  were  as  follows:  M.  A.  Anthony, 
16yds. ;  C.  R.  Anderson,  16yds. ;  C.  H.  Anderson,  16yds. ; 
James  Armstrong,  17yds.;  Claude  E.  Binyon,  18yds.; 
H.  M.  Creviston,  16yds.;  H.  W.  Converse,  18yds.;  C. 

E.  Doolittle,  17yds.;  I.  C.  Davidson,  16yds.;  Cyrus 

Floyd,  19yds.;  W.  Fahrenkrog,  16  yds.;  Andrew  Gran¬ 
ger,  16yds.;  J.  A.  Groves,  19  yds.;  B.  S.  Gaylord,  16yds.; 
J.  B.  Goodbar,  17yds. ;  W.  E.  Grubb,  16yds. ;  F.  B. 

Hillis,  16yds.;  F.  A.  Hulshizer,  16yds.;  Frank  Howard, 
16yds.;  E.  H.  Houghton,  17yds.;  Elmer  Harter,  18yds.; 
R.  G.  Hook,  17yds.;  E.  G.  Lemke,  16yds.;  John  R. 

Livingston,  20yds.;  C.  O.  LeCompte,  19vds.;  J.  E. 

Maland,  18yds. ;  C.  J.  Mowry,  17yds.;  D.  Long  Miller, 
16yds.;  N.  Muncy,  16yds.;  Capt.  A.  W.  Money,  16yds.; 

A.  W.  McKee,  16  yds.;  Charles  McQuaid,  16vds.:  P.  FI. 

O’Brien,  17yds.;  H.  E.  Peck,  16yds.;  H.  C.  Ryding, 

16yds.;  John  Rosevear,  17yds.;  A.  P.  Snjith,  19yds.;  D. 

B.  Stephens,  16yds.;  R.  Thompson,  19yds.;  H.  G. 

Taylor,  20yds.;  Dan  Voorhees,  Jr.,  16yds.;  Clarence  E. 
Walker,  17yds.;  M.  J.  Weber,  16yds.;  J.  A.  Ward, 

16yds.;  B.  B.  Ward,  17yds.;  Guy  Ward,  20yds.;  Hartie 
Wolf,  16yds. 

The  Grand  Americap  Handicap  had  383  entries,  and 
the  purse  was  made  up  as  follows: 


316  entries  at  $.8 . $2528.00 

47  penalty  entries  at  $13 .  611.00 

20  forfeits  at  $5 .  100.00 

Added  money  .  500.00 


Total  purse  . $3739.00 

Score.  Amt.  Score.  Amt. 

R  Thompson .  .100  $373.90  G  W  Maxwell.  95  37.40 

H  McMurchy..  99  336.50  Wm  Peck  ....  95  37.40 

J  R  Graham..  98  280.40  C  H  Peck .  95  37.40 

Geo  Volk  .  98  280.40  W  Wettleaf  ...  95  37.40 

F  G  Bills .  97  121.50  F  B  Hillis .  95  37.40 

W  H  Heer....  97  121.50  A  Killam  .  95  37.40 


rti£efu£ 

iMMte^rs 

reefier  ~ 


“Some  weeks  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  guns 
second  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker’s  art  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  I  have  critically  compared  this  gun  with 
W.  R.’s,  J.  L.  &  S.’s  and  W.  &  C.  S.  guns  selling  at 
400  dollars  and  upwards,  and  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greener  as  regards  material,  workmanship  and  balance.  I 
have  owned  one  Greener  before  this,  have  owned  and  used  many 
guns  of  English  and  American  make,  and  consider  yours  far  superior 
to  any  other.” — J.  H.  H.  B. ,  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  1 1-7-06. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns." 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

H.  C.  Squires  &  Son,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

G.  H.  Oliver,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


E  W  Heath.... 

97 

121.50 

W  Northcott.. 

95 

37.40 

TF 

H  Hotze... 

96 

42.70 

T 

Prechtel  ... 

94 

6.00 

I-  K  Cushing.. 

97 

121.50 

E  Auen  . 

95 

37.40 

F 

T  Stanton.. 

96 

42.70 

J 

R  Taylor.... 

94 

6.00 

G  S  Lewis.... 

97 

121.50 

P  H  O’Brien. 

95 

37.40 

Robt  Winter.. 

96 

42.70 

H 

G  Taylor... 

94 

6.00 

W  J  Raup.... 

97 

121.50 

Geo  Kistler.... 

95 

37.40 

C 

G  Spencer.. 

96 

42.70 

s 

C  Davidson. 

94 

6.00 

H  S  Welles... 

97 

121.50 

T  B  Warren... 

94 

6.00 

FI 

Dixon  . 

96 

42.70 

L 

Stockley. . . . 

94 

6.00 

W  F  Clarke... 

97 

121.50 

H  J  Graham. . 

94 

6.00 

C 

M  Powers... 

96 

42.70 

C 

S  Magill. .. . 

94 

6.00 

F  W  McNeir.. 

96 

42.70 

E  P  Hover. . . . 

94 

6.00 

J 

A  Flick . 

96 

42.70 

FI 

Clark  . 

94 

6.00 

L  S  German.. 

96 

42.70 

F  Ellett  . 

94 

6.00 

s 

Rice  . 

96 

42.70 

H 

E  Peck . 

94 

6.00 
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SPORTING  BALLISTITE 


in  the  hands  of  W.  J.  RAUP,  Portage,  Wis.,  WON 

THE  PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP 

Chicago,  June  22,  1910. 

Mr.  Raup  broke  99  out  of  100  and  “20  straight’’  in  the  shoot-off. 

High  Average  for  the  Entire  Tournament 

was  won  by  J.  S.  DAY,  of  Midland,  Texas.  Mr.  Day’s  remarkable  record  was  as  follows: 

SWEEPSTAKES,  -  June  21 —  96  out  of  100  at  16  yards 

PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP,  June  22 —  97  out  of  100  at  19  yards 
GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP,  June  23 —  96  out  of  100  at  19  yards 
AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP,  June  24 — 188  out  of  200  at  18  yards 

477  out  of  500  (including  30  pairs) 

AVERAGE  95.2 

Mr.  Day  used 

SPORTING  BALLISTITE 


J  S  Day . 

96 

42.70 

Mrs  Topperw’n 

96 

42.70 

A  Vance  . 

96 

42.70 

C  Shaw,  Jr... 

96 

42.70 

F  A  Stroup... 

95 

37.40 

A  Winesburg.. 

95 

37.40 

J  Humpfer  . . . 

95 

37.40 

W  N  Wise.... 

95 

37.40 

Ide  Harris  .... 

95 

37.40 

T  W  Garrett... 

95 

37.40 

M  Kneussl.... 

95 

37.40 

W  Huff  . 

95 

37.40 

T  A  Marshall. 

95 

37.40 

R  A  King . 

95 

37.40 

W  D  Blood...  94  6.00 

J  T  Park .  94  6.00 

J  F  Wulf .  94  6.00 

A  Mermod  ...  94  6.00 

A  J  Ward....  94  6.00 

J  E  Maland. . .  94  6.00 

J  C  Ramsey...  94  6.00 

C  H  Burt .  94  6.00 

G  W  Ball .  94  6.00 

J  Kammerman  94  6.00 

W  Carskaden..  94  6.00 

J  Cummings...  94  6.00 

T  B  Nichols...  94  6.00 


The  names  of  the  contestants,  addresses,  and  scores 
in  the  Grand  American  Handicap  follow: 


Yards 

r— Targets— N 

20  20  20  20  20 

Total 

*F  G  Bills,  Chicago . 

21 

19 

18 

20 

20 

20 

97 

*W  R  Crosby,  O’Fallon,  Ill... 

21 

18 

18 

20 

19 

18 

93 

*Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake,  la 

21 

18 

19 

17 

20 

19 

93 

*L  S  German,  Aberdeen,  Md. 

21 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

96 

J  Livingstone,  Springville,  Ala 

20 

19 

19 

19 

19 

17 

93 

*J  M  Hawkins,  Baltimore _ 

21 

18 

16 

19 

19 

19 

91 

*W  H  Heer,  Guthrie,  Okla... 

21 

18 

20 

19 

20 

20 

97 

*Ed  O’Brien,  Florence,  Ks _ 

21 

19 

17 

19 

18 

20 

93 

*C  G  Spencer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.. 

21 

20 

19 

20 

19 

18 

96 

*W  Guy,  Americus,  Ga . 

20 

17 

17 

17 

20 

20 

91 

F  Ellett,  Keithsburg,  Ill . 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

94 

H  Dixon,  Oronogo,  Mo . 

20 

19 

19 

19 

20 

19 

96 

*H  D  Freeman.  Atlanta . 

20 

17 

19 

20 

20 

17 

93 

*J  W  Garrett,  Colorado.  Spgs.. 

20 

20 

19 

17 

20 

19 

95 

I  R  Graham,  Ingleside,  Ill... 

20 

18 

20 

20 

20 

20 

98 

*W  Huff,  Macon,  Ga . 

20 

18 

19 

19 

19 

20 

95 

*R  O  Heikes,  Dayton,  O . 

20 

18 

18 

19 

18 

19 

92 

J  M  Hughes,  S.  Milwaukee... 
*W  Henderson,  Lexington,  Ky 

T  Tennings,  Toronto,  Can . 
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16 
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R  A  King,  Delta,  Colo . 
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18 
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95 

*G  L  Lyon,  Durham,  N  C... 
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17 
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18 
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20 

91 

B  Lewis,  Auburn,  Ill . 

20 
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17 
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19 
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90 

*W  Maxwell,  Hastings,  Neb.. 
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18 

95 

C  M  Powers,  Decatur,  Ill . 
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19 

18 

20 
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*T  R  Taylor,  Atlanta,  Ga . 
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18 
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19 
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94 

W  Wettleaf,  Nichols,  la . 
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95 

I  S  Young,  Chicago . 
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17 
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18 
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90 

*W  S  Hoon,  Tewell,  la . 

19 
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17 
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20 

93 

H  G  Taylor,  Meckling . 
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19 

16 
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94 

*R  R  Barber.  Minneapolis _ 
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17 
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92 

J  B  Barto,  Chicago . 
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17 

17 

16 

17 

67 

G  Beattie,  Hamilton,  Ont _ 
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19 

20 
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90 

H  J  Borden,  St.  Louis,  Mo... 
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18 

18 

17 

20 

19 

92 

M  C  Bolton,  Viola,  Ill . 
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17 

19 

18 
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19 

92 

R  W  Clancy.  Chicago . 
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18 

18 

15 

17 
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B  T  Cole,  Thomson,  Ill . 
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19 

19 

17 

20 

18 

93 

H  Clark,  Upper  Alton,  Ill.... 

19 

19 

17 

20 

19 

19 

94 

G  V  Dering,  Columbus,  Wis.. 
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19 

16 

18 

19 

18 

90 

C  H  Ditto,  Keithsburg,  Ill... 
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16 

15 

17 

19 

17 

84 

New  Model 

25 


Repeating  Rifle 

The  gun  to  take  camp¬ 
ing,  boating  or  on 


any  outing. 


target  work  up  to  50  yards.  You  quickly  save  the  price  of  your 
rifle  in  the  reduced  cost  of  ammunition.  It  conforms  to  the  high  quality 
standard  of  all  272ar/in  repeaters,  yet  sells  at  a  surprisingly  low  price. 

The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  are  always  a  protection,  keep  shells,  powder  and 
gases  from  your  face,  allow  instant  repeat  shots.  Quick  take-down  construction 
— easily  cleaned — takes  little  space  and  brings  greatest  pleasure  at  small  expense. 

<77  _  77?  A«  _ _ _ /G  Learn  more  about  the  full  77Zar/isi  line.  Send  3  stamps  post- 

//t& ///&T/IIZ  LO.  age  for  the  136  page  _ 

2?  Willow  Street,  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  Jflar/cn  catalog. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  127  Franklin  Street.  New  York 
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HUNTER  ONE  —  TRICCER 

■'  V 


YOU  ought  to  have  the  best 

— nothing  less  than  “The  Gun  of  Perfection”  — 
whether  you  shoot  only  once  a  year,  or  many  times. 
The  “hits”  do  not  stand  out  in  your  reminiscences 
nearly  so  prominently  as  the  “  misses.” 

SMITH  GUNS  are  famous  the  world  over  for  their 
long-distance,  close-shooting,  hard-hitting  qualities— 
one  result  of  our  special  process  of  boring.  You  will 
be  pretty  safe,  therefore,  in  accepting  the  judgment 
of  the  thousands  who  now  shoot  Smith  Guns.  Let 
your  next  gun  be  a  Smith  with  the  Hunter  One-Trigger 
attachment. 

Ask  your  own  dealer  about  these  Smith  Guns  with  the  Hunter 
One-Trigger  attachment — or  write  us  today  for  the  beautiful 
new  lithographed  Catalogue.  Ask  him— or  us — about  the 
very  newest  Hammerless  Smith 
Gun — the  20-Gauge — so  light 
that  a  woman  can  handle  it 
easily.  It  is  a  fine  gun  at  a  low 
price — just  all  gun  and  no  frills. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

90  Hubbard  Street  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  PLACING  YOUR  ORDER  FOR  SHELLS 


First  Ask!  Then  Insist!! 

On  them  being  loaded  with 

WALSRODE  POWDER 


THE  BEST  OF  ALL  DENSE  SMOKELESS  POWDERS 


Not  affected  by 
climatic  changes 


Powder  grains 
as  hard  as  steel 


SCHOVERLING,  DALY  &  GALES 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


BUNGALOWS 

Portable  and  Permanent 


We  erect  them  or  ship 
K.  D.  All  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  one  shown 
is  built  of  “Asbestos 
Cement.” 

Billings-Stevens  Co. 

4  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Erected  at  Sandi  Point,  L.  I.  for 


Mrs.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 


Eight  Roomi 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


C.  E.  SHAW,  CHICAGO. 

Tied  on  99  with  W.  J.  Raup,  in  the  Preliminary  Handicap. 


J  S  Day,  Midland,  Tex . 

F  G  Fuller,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

L  Foley,  Nichols,  la . 

T  E  Graham,  Ingleside,  Ill  . 
*M  E  Ilensler,  Colorado  Spgs. 
*H  C  Hirschy,  Minneapolis... 

A  Killam,  St.  Louis . 

A  J  Lawton,  Colorado  Spgs.. 

W  15  Lined,  Eldora,  la . 

*A  Mermod,  St.  Louis . 

J  Peterson,  Randall,  la . 

Geo  Roll,  Blue  Island,  Ill.... 
*Mrs.Topperwein,  San  Antonio 

L  J  Squier,  Pittsburg . 

\V  Stannard,  Chicago . 

H  S  Welles,  New  York...'.... 

R  II  Woodruff.  Polo,  Ill . 

*C  A  Young,  Springfield,  O.. 

E  Auen,  Carnarvon,  la . 

*Ed  Banks,  Wilmington . 

G  E  Burns,  Cleveland,  O . 

J  W  Bell,  St.  Louis . 

C  M  Bowles,  Wmsport,  la... 

F  H  Bailey.  Fargo.  N.  D . 

G  W  Ball.  Bridgeport,  Ill . 

W  C  Bollman,  Chicago . 

H  W  Benson.  Laingsburg _ 

A  C  Connor,  Springfield,  Ill.. 

B  S  Cooper,  Thornville,  O _ 

J  G  Croutcup,  Nichols,  la _ 

II  Cadwallader,  Decatur,  Ill... 

Donaldson,  Orion,  Ill . 

*C  Dockendorf,  Lemont,  Ill.. 
F  Dworak,  S.  Omaha,  Neb... 
J  E  Dickey,  Davenport,  la... 

S  L  Dodds . 

*E  Everett.  Haskell,  N.  T-... 

G  J  Elliott,  Butler,  Pa . 

J  Frink,  Worthington,  Minn. 

E  R  Frazier,  Viola,  Ill . 

H  Fleming,  Mt. Clemens,  Mich 
C  Galbraith,  Bay  City,  Mich.. 
C  Goodrich,  Belvidere,  Ill.... 
*E  S  Graham.  Ingleside,  Ill.. 
*W  Garrett,  Burlington,  la... 
*A  M  Hatcher,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
E  Host.  Lake  Geneva,  Wis... 

C  B  Helm,  Rockford,  Ill . 

H  Hammersmith,  Milwaukee. 
W  Haskell,  Horton,  Kans - 
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A  R  Keller,  Macon,  Ill . 

M  Kneussl,  Ottawa,  Ill . 

F  Le  Noir,  Columbus,  O . 

C  B  Lathy,  Upper  Alton,  Ill. 

J  S  Losee.  Hebron,  Ill . 

*T  A  Marshall,  Keithsburg.. 
A  Meaders,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 

G  Miller,  Hamilton,  Ind . 

F  Matson,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

D  Miller,  W.  Allis,  Wis . 

*H  McMurchy,  Fulton.  N.  Y. 

C  E  Orr.  E.  Alton,  Ill . 

W  M  Peck,  Sterling,  Ka'ns. .. 
C  H  Peck,  Remington,  Ind.. 
J  Pumphrey,  Clayton,  O...... 

F  Peltier,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

S  Rice,  Disco.  Ill . 

*J  Skelly,  Wilmington . 

fi  Schwartz,  Houston,  Tex... 

L  Stockley,  Chicago . 

H  Stade,  Beecher,  Ill . 

T  A  Stoops,  Chicora,  Pa . 

H  E  Smith,  Columbus,  O.... 
A  Southard,  Pecatonica,  Ill.. 
*H  Sherman,  Kansas  City, Mo. 

M  Shoop  . 

D  Thomas,  Chicago . 

A  A  Vance,  Capron,  Ill . 

H  W  Yietmeyer,  Chicago . 

A  Von  Wald,  Sauk  City.  Wis. 

G  Volk,  Toledo,  O . 

A  J  White,  Chicago . 

J  F  Wulf,  Milwaukee . 

C  Westcott,  Leesburg,  Fla.... 

W  Webster,  Columbus,  O _ 

J  Ashenhurst,  Viola,  111 . 

C  E  Bosley,  Tonica,  Ill.'. . 

C  K  Byrne,  Galveston,  Tex... 

H  Brown,  Milwaukee  . 

J  J  Blanks,  Trezevant,  Tenn.. 
C  H  Burt,  Lain^sburg,  Mich. 

C  Dale,  Pecatonica,  Ill . 

G  Eck,  Chicago . 

J  Elliott,  New  Wilmington,  P; 
E  Erickson,  Cookston,  Ill.... 


*F  W  Hoyt,  St.  Louis . 

S  Hoge,  Morris,  Ill . 

H  Hopkins,  Gabon,  O . 

G  Kistler,  Selina,  O . 

J  Kammerman.  Grant  Pk.,  Ill. 

F  Lee.  Hoopeston,  Ill . 

J  D  Martin,  Bureau,  Ill . 

G  K  Mackie,  Scammon,  Ks... 
F  W  McNeir,  Houston.  Tex. 

A  M  McCrea,  Alton,  Ill - 

J  K  Nolder,  Portsmouth,  O... 

C  L  Nickle,  Marion,  Ind . 

I  Nowles,  Bagiev,  la . 

*A  R  Roll,  Indianapolis . 

C  F  Shafer,  Port  Byron,  Ill.. 

J  A  Smith,  S  Solon,  O . 

F  A  Stroup . 

T  PI  Smith,  S.  Solon,  O . 

E  H  Tripp,  Indianapolis . 

-J  W  Veatch,  Rossville,  Ill _ 

A  Winesburg,  Chicago . 

*B  Warren,  E.  Alton.  Ill . 

W  N  Wise,  Noblesville,  Ind.. 
R  Winters,  Maple  Pk..  Ill.... 

J  Armstrong,  Peotone.  Ill . 

G  Doolittle,  Cleveland,  O . 

J  Goodbar,  Memphis  . 

*C  Antoine.  Chicago . 

N  Birkland.  Chicago . 

C  Bauer,  Chicago  . 

L  Cushman,  Chicago . 

W  Darlington,  Chicago . 

E  W  Heath,  Chicago . 

W  O  King,  Chicago . 

W  B  King,  Chicago . 

H  Lewis,  Chicago . 

W  Phillips,  Chicago . 

J  Prechtel,  Cleveland,  O.... 

j  I’  Sousa,  New  York . 

E  S  Rogers,  Cleveland,  O - 

J  Blakeslee,  Cleveland,  O . 

J  A  Fleck,  Cleveland . 

J  Anderson,  Philadelphia . 

E  Aughey,  Ohio,  Ill . 

J  G  Allen,  Lake  Geneva.  Wis. 
T  Armstrong,  Peotone,  Ill.... 
E  Anderson,  Pecatonica,  Ill.. 
L  Atwell,  Jr.,  Houston,  Tex. 

J  Anderson,  Belvidere,  Ill.... 

A  Anderson.  Chicago  . 

E  Brown,  Pleasant  Grove,  Ind 

C  Barriball,  Chicago . 

*M  Ballou,  Boston . 

*C  R  Borland,  Concord.  Mass 
*W  D  Blood,  Springfield,  Mass 

W  Bredfeldt,  Chicago . 

J  G  Bolton,  Chicago . 

J  Botssennie,  Ottawa,  Ill . 

H  Burnham,  Lowell,  Ind . 

F  G  Burnham,  Lowell.  Ind... 

J  V  Burton,  Batavia,  Ill . 

B  H  Black,  Nichols,  la . 

F  H  Bensemen,  Chicago . 

P  Bernhard,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ... 

J  Blunt.  Greensboro,  Ala . 

F  Bartlett,  Pence,  Ind . 

W  Bisping.  Peotone,  Ill . 

J  Brooke,  Louisville,  Ky . 

B  O  Bush,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.. 

J  Bredfeldt,  Chicago . 

Dr  C  Cook.  New  London,  la. 

W  Cutler,  Chicago . 

W  F  Clark.  Melrose,  Mass... 

O  W  Crocker,  Chicago . 

P  W  Caster,  Steger,  Ill . 

J  Cory,  Morocco,  Ind . 

F  Cory,  Morocco,  Ind . 
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The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 


Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainesville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden.  Conn. 


L  M  Cory,  Brooke,  Ind . 

W  Car  Skaden,  Batavia,  Ill... 

D  M  Carroll,  Chicago . 

G  Carlson,  Chicago . 

F  Cloidt,  Beecher,  Ill . 

J  Cummings  . 

*A  H  Durston,  Syracuse, N.Y. 

W  A  Davis,  Chicago . 

W  De  Wolf,  Chicago . 

H  Dessert.  Mosinee.  Wis . 

C  Franke,  Newton,  Ill . 

B  Fultz,  Sullivan,  Ill . 

F  Grube,  Thornville,  O . 

F  A  Graper,  Custer  Pk,  III... 

F  R  Gilman,  Chicago . 

E  N  Gragg,  Lowell,  Ind . 

E  L  Grabe,  Fowler,  Ind...... 

W  C  Gruhn,  Columbus,  Wis. 
C  F  Gruhn,  Columbus,  Wis... 
P  T  Graham,  Ingleside,  Ill... 

*C  Gottlieb,  Kansas  City . 

H  L  Gill  . 

F  Gentleman,  Ottawa,  Ill.... 

Arch  Glover,  Ambia,  Ind - 

H  H  Hotze,  Peoria,  Ill . 

H  S  Hanson  Chicago. . 

J  Humpfer  Hammond,  Ind.. 
Wm  F  Holtz,  McHenry,  Ill.. 

G  F  Hager,  Jr . 

E  P  Hoyer,  Milwaukee . 

lde  Harris,  Fairbury,  Ill . 

L  Holverson,  Pardeeville,  Wis 
E  Hendrick,  Washington,  Mo 
C  N  LIunston,  Goodland,  Ind 
W  B  Hibbard,  Pecatonica,  Ill 

D  A  Canacan,  Chicago . 

A  R  Hensler  . 

Chas  Johnston,  Chicago . 

M  H  Johnson,  California,  O. 
P  M  Keller,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.. 
W  C  Koester,  S  Chicago,  Ill. 

H  M  Kolb  . 

J  Kenchel,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis 

G  B  Kleinman,  Chicago . 

C  W  Kates,  Wells,  Mich . 

J  B  Kays,  McNabb,  Ill . 

Lewis  Kumpfer,  Chicago . 

F  W  Kuhlman,  Lyons,  Ill... 
A  E  Keily.  Buffalo,  N  Y.... 
Ray  E  Loring,  Marseilles,  Ill 

John  Liess,  Joliet,  Ill . 

S  Lewis,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 
H  W  Lange,  Columbus,  Wis: 

H  N  Leffingwell  . 

G  Mashek,  Escanaba,  Mich.. 

G  E  Matthews.  Chicago . 

R  R  Mair,  Mukwonago,  Wis. 

F  Miller,  Berwyn,  Neb . 

Lee  Moody,  Bessemer,  A _ 

M  K  Mathisen,  Wilson,  Ill.. 

F  N  Myrick,  Chicago . 

A  H  Morgan,  Austin,  Ill . 

Frank  Moore,  Sullivan,  Ill _ 

T  Maegerlein.  Sauk  Citv.  Wis. 
C  S  Magill,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

C  W  May  . . . 

W  P  Northcott,  Chicago . 

John  Nimetz,  Hammond.  Ind 

T  B  Nichols  Nichols,  la.... 

Geo  Nicolai,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

J  T  Park,  Brook,  Ind . 

T  P  Proctor  . 

Clayton  Poland,  Sullivan.  HI. 
H  Quade,  Blue  Island,  Ill... 

R  C  Rains  . 

W  E  Riley,  Green  Bay.  Wis.. 

M  T  Raup.  Pormo-e  Wis . 

J  C  Ramsey,  Manito,  Ill _ 

C  F  Seelig.  Chicago . 

C  R  Seelig,  Chicago . 

Ed  Schendel,  Milwaukee,  Wis 
*A  E  Sibley.  Boston.  Mass... 

Jas  Scott,  Wyoming.  Ill . 

E  B  Shogren,  Chicago . 

C  E  Shaw,  Jr,  Chicago . 
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Two  Clean  Kills 

JKNY  man  who  owns  a  Lefever  boasts  how 
he  gets  doubles  at  a  great  distance — how 
they  crumple  up  and  drop  every  time  the 
Lefever  speaks.  He  talks  LefevLr  hard  shooting, 
close  shooting,  and  allround  shooting  qualities 
from  his  own  experience.  Ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  gets  tzvo  clean  kills.  “It’s  all  in 
Lefever  Taper  Boring,”  he’ll  tell  you. 

Lefever  Shot  Gens 

If  all  other  shot  guns  in  the  world  could  have 
Lefever  Three-piece  Action,  Lefever  Never- 
Shoot-Loose  bolt,  Lefever  Take-Up-Wear  at 
the  hinge  joint,  and  the  fourteen  other  exclusive 
Lefever  advantages,  they  would  still  fail  to  get 
long  double  kills,  because  they  haven’t  Lefever 
Taper  Boring.  $28.00  to  $1000 — and  nothing- 
on  the  market  at  $50.00  will  shoot  or  wear  like 
the  Lefever  at  $28.00.  Don’t  buy  without 
getting  our  free  catalogue.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BUNTSM 

Keep, 
©onditi 

62-P 


'ED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

id  lock  mechanism  in  perfect 
Booklet 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J, 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Two  Remarkable 


Worlds  Records 

were  made  at  the 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 

Chicago,  June  21-24,  1910,  by 

RILEY  THOMPSON,  of  Cainsville,  Mo., 
and  JNO.  W.  GARRETT,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


Both  gentlemen  used 


SMOKELESS  SHOTGUN  POWDER 


For  full  particulars  and  partial  list  of  other 
honors  won  at  this  tournament,  see  our 
advertisement  on  back  cover  of  this  issue. 


E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 


Established  1802.  Wilmington,  Del. 


FE'RGX/^OJV’S 


Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY.  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Gombines  Head 
Jack  (Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Bolt 


Simplest  lock  on  earth — no  cocking  lovers,  bars  or  push  rods — 
cocks  direct  from  toe  of  hammer  ;  coil  main  spring  works  direct 
on  hammer — not  around  a  corner — hammer  falls  1-2  inch  com¬ 
pared  with  1  inch  in  other  guns,  making  a  very  fast  lock,  that 
works  like  oil,  with  a  quick,  clean,  sharp,  snappy  pull. 

Catalog  FREE— 18  grades.  $17  75  net  to  $300  list.  Remember  we 
make  dainty  little  20-gauge  guns. 

ITHACA  GUN  CO..  Dept.  No.  25 


Ithaca,  N.  Y 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 

and  Stream.” 


G  T  Stephenson,  Wells,  Mich  16 
T  H  Shriglev,  Chicago.... 

C  Shuraway,  Milwaukee,  Wis  16 

F  P  Stannard,  Chicago . 

VV  E  Spencer.  Slreatnr.  Ill.. 


F  T  Stanton.  Ingleside,  Ill. 

J  Sheldon,  Chicagd . 

H  D  Smart,  Galion,  O . 

H  Sears,  Garden  Prairie,  Ill.  16 
C  F  Stemmer,  Chicago... 

R  Simonetti,  Chicago . 


G  E  Trebing,  Chicago . 

W  Workman,  Springfield,  Ill 

C  H  Malton . 

E  O  White,  Columbia.  Ky... 


H  Wehmhoefer  . 

Car’.  Weise,  Jr,  Detroit . 

H  Waruf,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


E  Yahr,  Iron  Ridge,  Wis. 
E  E  Young,  Portland,  Ore. 
C  P  Backer,  Chicago . . 


A  Granger,  Thayer,  Ind. 


F  A  Hulshizer,  Utica.  O. 
F  Howard,  Marion,  Ind. 


N  Muncy,  Iowa  City.  Ia. 


D  Yorhees,  Peoria,  Ill. 
M  J  Weber,  Chicago... 


T  Rosevear,  Owassa,  Mich....  17 
C  E  Walker,  Louisville.  Ky..  17 


J  Maland,  Jewell,  Ia . 

C  Floyd,  Novinger,  Mo. 


[July  2,  1910. 
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A  P  Smith,  Milford.  Ill.. 

R,  Thompson,  Cainsville,  Mo.  19 

Jane  *24,  Fourth  Day. 

The  morning  opened  hot  and  clear,  as  in  the  previous 
days  of  the  shoot,  but  there  was  a  puffy,  tricky  wind, 
which  had  force  enough  to  make  many  erratic  flights. 
The  puffs  of  wind  shifted  about  from  12  to  9  o’clock, 
sometimes  with  great  suddenness.  They  came  so  irregu¬ 
larly  that  several  targets  might  fly  perfectly  true  in  a 
calm,  while  afterward  the  variable  puffs  would  make 
erratic  flights.  These  windy  conditions  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  day’s  competition.  . 

The  program  consisted  of  the  Amateur  Championship 
and  the  Professional  Championship.  They  were  alike  as 
to  shooting  conditions;  that  is,  160  singles  and  20  pair, 
18yds..  unknown  angles;  $20  entrance,  high  guns,  trophy 
in'  addition  to  first  money  to  the  winner.  The  pairs 
were  shot  at  from  16yds.  To  the  amateur  purse  $200  were 
added;  to  the  professional,  $100. 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

In  the  Amateur  championship  contest,  there  were  forty- 
six  entrants.  The  winner  was  G.  Y.  Dering,  who  scored 
189.  T.  S.  Day  and  T.  Graham  were  close  on  his  trail 
with  188.  C.  S.  Nickle  was  the  only  contestant  t<?  break 
10  pair  straight,  which  sheds  a  side  light  on  the  difficulty 
of  the  performance. 

The  Amateur  Championship  had  46  entries,  and  the 
purse  was  made  up  as  follows: 

46  entries  at  $16 . . . 

Added  money  . .  200.00 


Total  purse  . 

Score.  Amt. 

G  V  Dering... 189  $205.90 

T  S  Day . 188  149.75 

T  Graham  _ 188  149.75 

F  T  Stanton.. 184  98.25 

1  B  Barto . 184  98.25 

R  A  King  ...183  60.85 

C  M  Powers... 183  60.85 

Targets:  20  20 

S  L  Dodds  .  16  20 

J  S  Day  . IS  18 

J  B  Goodbar  . 17  15 

C  B  Willey  .  IS  16 

R  Thompson  .  20  17 

F  Fuller  .  19  18 

W  F  Clarke  .  18  18 

E  S  Rogers  .  18  17 

T  P  Sousa  .  17  17 

G  V  Dering  .  18  19 

Jesse  Young  . 15  20 


R  Thompson 
B  T  Cole.. 

T  S  Young 
Geo  Volk  . 

H  Dixon  . 

C  L  Nickle 


.$936.00 
Score.  Amt. 
..180 


*  20 
13  16 
16  18 
15  16 
15  18 

13  18 
17  17 

14  -9 

15  13 
15  13 
19  20 
14  20 


20  20 

17  19 
20  20 
19  14 
13  18 

19  18 

18  19 
18  20 
17  14 
17  16 

20  18 
20  14 


20  * 
18  16 
20  20 

17  16 
16  16 

18  18 

14  13 
16  17 

15  18 
18  12 
18  18 
18  18 


180 

..179 

..179 

..179 

..179 

20  20 
19  18 

19  19 
15  18 
18  16 

20  19 
18  19 

18  19 
14  14 
13  16 

19  20 

20  20 


42.15 

42.15 

7.05 

7.05 

7.05 

7.05 

Total. 

172 

188 

162 

164 

180 

172 

177 

155 

154 

189 

179 
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CURTISS 

USED 


Heui  I9ork 


HAMILTON 

USED 


MOBILOIL 


Vacuum  Oil  Company,  June  14,  1910. 

New  York, 

5.Y. 


MOBILOIL 


Very  truly  youra 


<€U.  K. 


=  , 

©  ths  picrertiAL  peu 


Gentlemen; 

I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  the 
oil  which  befouled  ray  spark  plugs  was  not 
your  oil.  I  used  MOBILOIL  going  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  had  no  trouble.  Owing  to  mis¬ 
understanding,  I  was  supplied  there  with 
some  other  oil,  which  caused  the  trouble 
resulting  in  my  descent.  Had  I  used  Mo- 
biloil  on  my  return  flight,  I  should,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  made  the  trip  home  without 
a  stop. 


ON  HIS  FLIGHT 

FROM 

NEW  YORK 

TO 


ON  HIS 


ALBANY- 
NEW 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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HEIN£ 

Vacation  Box 


of  Good  Things 
for  the  Table 


Special  Quantity  Price 


HEINZ  Vacation  Box  contains  an  assortment  of  pure  foods  selected 
especially  for  the  needs  of  camping,  motoring,  yachting  and 
seashore  or  country  housekeeping.  There  are  28  jars,  bottles  and 
tins  in  the  box  of  21  different  delicacies  —  the  choicest  of  the  57  Varieties. 

All  packed  in  one  strong,  especially-made  box  that  will  stand  shipment 
and  may  be  used  for  storage  or  repacking. 


LIST  OF  GOOD  THINGS  IN  VACATION  BOX 


2  Jars  Peanut  Butter. 

2  Tins  Apple  Butter. 

I  Tin  Currant  Jelly. 

I  Bottle  Olive  Oil. 

1  Bottle  Malt  Vinegar. 


I  Bottle  Chow  Chow. 

1  Bottle  India  Relish. 

2  Tins  Tomato  Soup. 


1  Bottle  Sweet  Gherkins. 

I  Bottle  Tomato  Ketchup. 
I  Bottle  Pickled  Onions. 


I  Bottle  Stuffed  Olives.  I  Bottle  Sour  Gherkins. 

I  Bottle  Queen  Olives.  I  Tin  Cherry  Preserves. 

3  Tins  Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce 


2  Tins  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans. 

1  Bottle  Euchred  Pickle  (Sweet). 

2  Tins  Cooked  Kraut  with  Pork. 
1  Bottle  Prepared  Mustard. 

1  Tin  Strawberry  Preserves. 


Heinz  Vacation  Box  may  be  purchased  at  all  'good  grocers  at  the  special  quantity  price  of 
$5.00,  except  that  West  of  the  Missouri  River  and  at  points  remote  from  populous 
centers  freight  may,  in  some  cases,  be  added.  If  you  have  difficulty  its  finding  it, 
send  us  the  name  of  your  grocer  and  vue  will  arrange  with  hitn  to  supply  you. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  PiSfsburgla,  Pa.,  Distributing  Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  World. 

Member  American  Association  far  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products. 


R  A  King  - .  19  18  14  19  18  19  20  18  19  19  183 

B  Lewis  .  IS  17  13  20  20  18  19  15  17  20  177 

J  Graham  .  19  18  18  20  18  19  19  18  20  19  188 

C  M  Powers  .  20  17  10  19  17  20  18  17  20  19  1S3 

G  F  Stephenson  .  18  IS  14  18  18  14  IS  16  18  20  172 

YV  T  Raup  .  19  18  13  16  15  19  19  17  18  20  174 

E  H  Houghton  .  13  16  14  15  16  16  16  15  20  16  157 

G  M  Mashek  .  IS  20  17  16  18  17  17  14  19  17  173 

F  T  Stanton  .  20  19  17  18  20  20  18  16  17  19  184 

T  H  Anderson  .  14  16  10  18  20  19  18  13  18  16  162 

'T  B  Barto  .  19  18  17  20  20  18  16  17  20  19  184 

P  Bernhard  .  19  17  14  18  17  17  19  17  19  17  174 

T  J  Blanks  .  16  18  15  18  18  20  18  13  15  17  168 

J  H  Cummins  .  17  17  15  17  17  18  17  15  17  16  166 

B  T  Cole  .  20  19  15  20  18  19  18  15  18  18  180 

C  II  Ditto  .  18  17  13  18  17  IS  17  15  19  20  172 

H  Dixon  .  17  16  17  17  20  IS  19  18  19  18  179 

T  E  Graham  .  17  16  17  20  19  19  16  15  19  18  176 

F  B  Ilillis  . 19  14  13  16  17  13  18  13  18  17  158 

C  H  Anderson  .  17  16  14  17  16  15  10  11  19  16  151 

YV  B  Linell  .  19  IS  IS  18  18  19  18  11  18  17  174 

C  A  Galbraith  .  IS  17  16  18  15  IS  20  11  18  20  174 

I  Livingston  .  18  18  13  19  19  19  17  12  19  18  172 

A  E  Keily  .  19  18  12  16  16  18  18  11  14  17  159 

M  Kneussl  .  19  20  16  16  17  17  19  16  18  17  175 

I  E  Jennings  .  17  15  10  20  19  18  17  14  IS  IS  166 


T  A  Ward  .  17  17  18  19  16  18  16  19  16  17  173 

Geo  Volk  .  20  18  12  17  18  20  19  17  18  20  179 

Wm  Wetleaf  .  14  15  16  20  19  19  18  11  20  20  172 

C  L  Nickle  .  18  20  20  17  18  19  16  16  18  17  179 

H  E  Peck  .  20  17  17  17  IS  16  18  18  17  17  175 

B  B  Ward  .  15  17  10*16  17  17  12  13  15  16  148 

A  T  Lawton  .  16  14  18  16  16 . 17  14  111 

W  "P  Northcott  .  19  15  16  18  18  20  18  17  18  18  177 

F  McNeir  .  19  20  16  20  17  17  16  15  16  16  172 

*Doubles. 


PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

There  were  thirty-three  entrants.  H.  Clark,  J.  W. 
Garrett  and  C.  G.  Spencer  tied  on  190  for  first  place. 

Immediately  after  all  the  professionals  had  shot,  Man¬ 
ager  Shaner  announced  that  the  shoot-off  for  first  would 
take  place  in  front  of  the  clubhouse,  that  the  assistant 
manager,  his  son,  E.  Reed  Shaner,  would  score,  and 
that  Charles  North  would  pull  the  traps.  Thus  there 
was  the  very  highest  degree  of  expert  talent  officiating 
at  the  finish. 

The  attendance,  which  was  much  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  day,  but  which  was  highly  educated  and 
critical  -in  the  details  of  the  sport,  gathered  close  to  the 
rear  of  the  traps.  A  fairer  assemblage  never  witnessed 
a  competition,  for,  observing  Manager  Shaner’s  injunc¬ 


tion,  absolute  quiet  prevailed  till  the  shoot-off  was  con¬ 
cluded. 

It  was  a  very  tense  situation  nevertheless.  Garrett 
started  off  by  missing  his  first,  a  most  discouraging 
situation  for  him -to  face  in  view  of  the  renowned  capa¬ 
bilities  of  his  opponents,  lie  gamely  went  to  the  finish 
with  19  straight.  Clark  skipped  his  fifth.  It  then  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  sure  win  for  Spencer. 

All  were  shooting  in  excellent  time  and  with  admir¬ 
able  precision.  However,  Spencer  missed  his  20th. 
and  the  three  again  were  tied. 

After  a  short  interval,  they  lined  up  for  the  second 
shoot-off. 

Garrett  goose-egged  his  8th  while  Clark  waited  till 
the  12th  before  making  a  similar  emblem  of  anguish. 

Spencer  broke  his  20  straight  and  won. 

Then  came  the  usual  rush,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  acclaim  the  winner.  He  was  raised  slowly  aloft  by 
•the  crowd,  and  thence  by  easy  stages  landed  astride  the 
neck  of  Alex.  Mermod.  It  was  a  most  impressive  spec¬ 
tacle,  as  Spencer  looks  six  feet  plus,  while  Mermod 
looks  five  feet  minus.  Vet  the  victor  was  safely  landed 
in  the  clubhouse  by  his  plucky  and  powerful  admirer. 

The  Professional  Championship  had  33  entries,  and  the 
purse  was  made  up  as  follows: 

33  entries  at  $16. . . $528.00 

Added  money  . .  100.00 


Total  purse  . . $628.00 

Score-.  Amt.  Score.  Amt.  * 

C  G  Spencer.  .190  $157.00  Ed  O’Brien ...  185  8.95 

H  Clark  . 190  109.90  1  R  Tavlor. . .  .185  8.95 

J  \V  Garrett... 190  1  09.90  F  Gilbert  ....135  S.95 

L  S  German...  189  09.10  \V  Henderson.  185  S.95 

G  I.  Lyon 189  69.10  G  Ward  . 185  8.95 

C  A  Young. ..187  50.25  H  D  Freeman. 185  8.95 

Targets:  20  20  *  20  20  20  20  *  20  20  Total. 

T  M  Hawkins  .  20  19  19  19  19  17  17  15  20  19  184 

R  R  Barber  .  18  18  17  19  18  20  18  18  20  17  183 

Ed  O'Brien  .  17  19  15  20  20  18  19  19  IS  20  185 

L  S  German  .  20  20  18  19  19  20  18  19  19  17  189 

R  W  Clancy  .  19  18  20  18  20  16  19  18  18  17  183 

Geo  Maxwell  .  18  £0  16  18  IS  20  19  19  18  16  182 

W  Hull  .  20  17  18  19  17  19  17  14  20  17  17S 

M  Hatcher  .  18  19  16  18  17  17  17  17  19  IS  176 

Alex  Mermod  .  17  17  14  20  19  20  19  15  17  20  178 

G  L  Lyon  .  20  18  17  19  20  19  18  18  20  20  189 

Art  Kellam  .  19  19  17  19  17  17  19  17  IS  18  180 

T  R  Taylor  .  20  20  16  18  19  20  18  19  18  17  185 

I-I  Clark  .  20  20  17  19  19  17  19  19  20  20  190 

H  C  Hirscbey  .  20  16  16  17  19  19  19  18  18  19  ISO 

R  O  Heikes  .  20  19  17  19  17  IS  19  15  19  20  183 

YV  R  Crosby  .  17  18  16  19  IS  19  IS  16  19  19  179 

F  G  Bills  .  19  20-15  19  19  19  19  17  20  17  184 

F  Gilbert  .  19  20  18  17  19  18  19  16  19  20  1S5 

II  D  Freeman  .  20  20  16  19  19  18  IS  18  IS  19  1S5 

C  A  Young  .  20  20  16  19  20  IS  18  16  20  20  187 

W  Henderson  .  20  18  16  19  19  19  20  14  20  20  185 

W  T  Garrett  .  IS  17  16  17  16  19  18  16  18  18  173 

E  S  Graham  .  20  20  15  20  17  19  IS  16  19  IS  1S2 

W  D  Stannard  .  20  IS  20  19  18  19  16  17  20  IS  185 

C  O  LeCompte  .  17  13  15  19  18  18  IS  15  19  19  171 

T  A  Marshall  .  19  18  15  17  18  16  IS  17  19  19  176 

N  Cadwallader  .  17  19  15  16  16  19  IS  IS  20  IS  176 

T  W  Garrett  .  20  20  IS  20  18  19  18  19  18  20  190 

H  G  Taylor  .  19  20  15  19  16  19  17  16  19  16  174 

C  G  Snencer  .  19  20  18  18  18  20  20  19  19  19  190 

YV  H  IJeer  .  18  19  17  20  20  19  18  15  IS  20  1S4 

Guy  YVard  .  19  19  19  19  19  20  IS  17  18  17  185 

Mrs  Topperwein  . 19  19  16  19  19  17  17  17  19  IS  ISO 

*Doubles. 

Tie  for  Professional  Championship  Trophy: 

Clark  . 19  19  Spencer  . 19  20 

Garrett  . 19  19 


At  Colonial  Revolver  Range. 

St.  Louis. — Scores  made  on  international  target  with 
revolver  at  50yds. : 

W  C  Ayer  .  76  S4  79  70  77—386 

70  77  82  ..  .. 

C  C  Crossman .  79  75  71  75  77 — 377 

80  84  80  78  SS— 410 

Mrs  Crossman  .  70  7S  81  78  78 — 385 

63  73  83  ..  .. 

Paul  Frese  .  76  68  76  72  72 — 364 

82  . 

E  A  Stosberg  .  69  69  69  70  79 — 356 

Theo  Bunding  .  65  69  72  65  64 — 335 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  June  25. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington  range, 
Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch.  Pa. 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  Williamson  214,  207,  205, 
200,  186. 

Offhand  match:  N.  Spering  206,-206. 

Military  match,  10  shots:  IT.  A.  Dill  45,  43,  41,  41, 
45,  44,  42. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Brooks  system  will  interest  men  who  want  to  do 
sonje  or  all  the  work  of  building  their  own  motor  boat 
nr  launch.  The  Brooks  Mfg.  Co.,  2207  First  avenue, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  will  send  genuine,  bargain  list  of  boats  on 
application.  Ask  for  Catalogue  24. 

Without  a  good  lubricating  oil  a  good  motor  might  as 
well  be  a  poor  one.  Curtiss  in  the  record  aeroplane 
flight  from  Albany  to  New  York,  used  Mnbiloil,  made 
by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  V.  It  is  sold 
by  all  dealers. 

When  laying  in  a  supply  of  can  goods  for  the  camp¬ 
ing  or  cruising  trip,  the  best  is  none  too  good.  1  he 
Jleinz  57  varieties  give  you  a  wide  range  of  choice  of 
good  camp  food,  and  every  article  with  this  name  is  the 
hest  of  its  kind., 
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For  Sale. 

K.ennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

Small-Mouth  Black  B&ss 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

W&ramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  B ICEMAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

For  Sale.— A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Pointer  dog  Midkiff  Bang,  whelped  April  19,  1909.  Sired 
by  the  international  champion,  Devonshire  Maxim  out 
of  Midkiff  Baby.  Bang  is  not  only  a  show  dog  of  the 
highest  order,  but  is  exceptionally  good  in  the  field,  has 
good  nose,  staunch  on  point,  and  retrieves  from  water. 
Cheap;  Write.  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 

all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur- 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 

76c.  a  pound.  Visitors  pnv 

ileged  to  catch  own  trout.  ^ 

PARADISE  BROOK  w 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

For  Sale. — A.  H.  Fox,  list  $75,  grade  B,  sole  leather  case, 
never  shot  or  used.  Bargain  at  $40.  Smith  &  Wesson, 
lOin.  blue,  .22  S.S.,  target  pistol,  Lyman  sights,  like  new, 
'$10.  J.  W.  BABBIT,  Derry,  N.  H.  1 

Board  your  dog  at  the  PENATAQUIT  KENNELS, 
Bayshore,  L.  I. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton.  Mass. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 

for  some  grand  young  bitches,  from  2  to  8  months  old. 
No  better  bred  Setters  in  this  country. 

2  FRANK  FORESTER  KENNEL,  W  arwick,  N.Y. 

RDflAIf  TDAIIT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DIMJUIL  IK.U'Ul  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf. 

ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 

BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  .Savary),  Wareham, 
IMass. 

DOG  CAKES 

f  jygy  AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 

Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
ic  jfo' .  indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 

D  many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
-  which  contains  much  valuable 

information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chiaf  Office*  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Franciioo,  Cal.; 
St.  Lonis,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendent*  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 

WOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.t  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  hai  met  and  maatered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 

“LOCH  LEVEN’’ TROUT 

for  stocking  streams  and  pools  of  water.  Eggs  in  season, 
as  well  as  >  sizes  from  12  inches  down,  at  all  times,  can 
he  obtained  from  Penn  Forest  Brook  Trout  Co.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.  Also  all  kinds  of  native  trout  and  eggs. 
PENN  FOfiREST  BROOK  TROUT  CO..  * 

P.  O.  Address  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  1 

WANTED 

Copy  of  Woodcraft  Magazine, 
Vol.  I,  bound.  Address  Forest 
and  Stream,  stating  price. 

We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO- 

Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

-  FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  186  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Suq  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights,  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.60;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Tajetderm  istt. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 

# 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

'COrite  for  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns/ 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antler-i 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  *U 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N,  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting:  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Froperly  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  5%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


SALMON  FISHING.— For  rent  for  first  half  of  season 
to  July  20,  fine  privilege,  very  accessible;  good  and  fully 
equipped  camp.  Rent  $400.  Address  “A.  M.,”  care 
Forest  and  Stream.  1 


Hunting  Lodge  Location. 

Islands  aggregating  3,500  acres  in  beautiful  Pamlico 
Sound.  N.  C.,  for  sale.  Almost  every  kind  of  fi'sh  and 
water  fowl  in  abundance.  Convenient  by  motor  to  rail¬ 
road  transportation.  Address  E.  M.  PETERSON,  Box 
771,  Norfolk,  Va.  1 


Dan  vis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size, 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages,  6j4x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  8o  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


Two  New  World's  Records 


Chicago,  June  21-24,  1910 


No.  1. 

THE  GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 


Won  by  Riley  Thompson  of  Cainsvilie,  Mo.,  who  broke 
100  straight  from  19  yards 


John  W.  Garrett  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  broke 

THE  ENTIRE  PROGRAM  ON  THE  FIRST  DAY,  JUNE  21 

■  100  STRAIGHT 

(80  Singles  and  10  Pairs — all  16  yards) 


HONORS 


OTHER 


High  Score  on  Doubles: — John  W.  Garrett,  57  out  of  60 
Long  Run  on  Doubles: — W.  D.  Stannard,  41  Straight 
Two  Ties  for  First  Place  in  the  Professional  Championship  (John  W.  Garrett  and  Homer  Clark) 
Long  Runs: — Riley  Thompson — 130  Jay  R.  Graham — 125 

Jay  R.  Graham — 102  John  W.  Garrett — 100  (including  10  pairs) 


a  I  gte  5L  ■T, 


ZACHLR  CHICAGO 


l<*^  '  j  IPPPI' 

gsrzzm  r*m 

I 

Mr.  Ponto ,  Gentleman  and  Sportsman 


JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

L, NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING,  FISHING,  CAMPING  , YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

FOREST 4ND STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


LANDING  A  TROUT  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES  V.%;o 

.  From  a  photograph  by  John  P.  Babcock  on  the  Coquillam  River  in  British  Columbia. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  2,  July  9.  1910 
‘Price  10  Cents 
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FOR  several  months  we  have  told  you  of  the  different  advantages  of  our 
No.  520  6-Shot  Repeating  Shotgun.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a  user 
of  a  No.  520,  and  he  puts  the  argument  a  little  bit  differently — he  writes  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  ACTUAL  USER. 

“As  to  the  mechanism  or  action  of  the  gun,  I  regard  it  as  superior,  in  many  ways,  to  other  makes  of  repeating  guns, 
chief  among  them  being  the  increased  rapidity  of  passing  shells  from  magazine  to  carrier  and  the  consequent 
lessened  chance  of  jamming,  as  often  occurs  with  other  repeaters.  In  the  Stevens  Repeater,  the  moment  the  action 
slide  handle  is  started  rearward,  the  loaded  shell  is  released  from  the  magazine  and  placed  upon  the  carrier  before 
the  action  is  entirely  open.  However,  in  other  Pump  Guns,  the  action  must  be  entirely  Open  before  the 
loaded  shell  passes  from  magazine  to  carrier.” 

A  Hollow  Matted  Sighting  Rib  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  No.  522  Trap  Shooter  Grade.  It  gives  you  sure 
and  rapid  sight  without  adding  any  appreciable  weight  to  the  gun.  Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy 
stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches  in  length,  drop  at  heel  2%  inches,  drop  at 
comb  1}4  inches,  weight  7^  pounds.  No  deviations.  The  No.  522  Lists  at  $40.00.  Made  also  as  No.  525  De 
Luxe  with  straight  or  pistol  grip,  any  length  of  barrel  and  reasonable  options.  The  No.  525  Lists  at  $50.00. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  BETTER  SHOT? 

(It's  the  fine  points  that  make  the  big  difference  between  all  the  little  kinks — the  fine  points  that  get  them  big  scores.  V 
the  expert  and  ordinary  shot.  Do  you  want  these  short  cuts  to  expert  shooting?  Then  1 

Experts  dont  give  away  these  points  they  spent  long  /  write  us  what  interests  you — rifle  shooting,  the  traps  or  field  I 
years  to  get.  But  it's  to  our  advantage  that  present  and  shooting.  Our  answer  goes  the  day  your  letter  comes,  giving  I 
future  users  of  Stevens  rifles  and  shotguns  become  expert  you  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  your  style  and  I 
shots.  We  employ  some  of  the  world’s  crack  shots.  They  know  accuracy.  / 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  321,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


Thermos  answers 


Ay  contents  Are 


AndWhenThermometei 

GOES  BELOW 
Says  Thermos  Bottle 
'TlSNOTSO” 

AIL  (S  HOT « HOLD. 


Makes  Hot  Bouillon  Instantly 

In  camp,  appetites  are  sharpened  by  daily 
tramping  or  a  morning’s  fishing,  and  you’re 
always  hungry.  It  is  then  that  you  want  a 
box  of 

Bouillon 
Cubes 


They  provide,  in 


Mark 


“A  Cube  Makes  a  Cup” 

moment’s  time,  a  delicious,  appetizing  drink. 
There’s  no  cooking  to  be  done — so  troublesome  in  camp — just  drop  a  cube 
into  a  cup  and  pour  boiling  water  on  it.  It  dissolves  instantly  into 
rich,  real  bouillon. 

Prove  how  delicious  and  convenient 
they  are.  Box  of  12  for  35  cents, 
postpaid,  if  your  dealer  can’t  supply.  Also  put  up  in  tins 
of  50  and  100. 

Distributed  and  Guaranteed  by 

Schieffelin  &  Company,  167  William  St.,  New  York 
Made  by  American  Kitchen  Products  Co.,  New  York 


Send  for  Free  Samples 


m 


FOR  AUTOMOM,ING~YACliTIN(f~  HUNTING* 

Sickroom-Nursery-office  -  Factory- 
Home  or  Travel  -  at  all  dealers- 

Pii.ASk  BE  Cautious,  Look,  for.  the  Name  Thermos 
om  THX  Bottom  or1  Fvkkv  Gewuini;  ftrri«U 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Company 

■'  *24?  wlp'  Yoim* 


Dan  vis  Folks. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 


A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop"  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps."  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  S1.25. 


Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Going  after  trout- 
after  bass  —  after 

muscalonge  or  just 

for  a  few  days 
fishing  ?  We  are 

Philadelphia’s 

Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

\  as 

We’ve  every  fisherman’s  needful— 

\ 

for  salt  and  fresh  water.  And  at 

\ 

prices  that  will  please  you.  W rite 
for  catalog  ’  *  and  give  us  an  idea 

\  /fry*) 

of  your  needs.  Often  we  have  in- 

teresting  specials. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

THE  BARBER’S  PIKE. 

Having  occasion  to  visit  an  easy-going,  one- 
cabbed,  little  town  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
having  forgotten  to  place  within  my  traveling 
trunk  my  razors,  and  other  tonsorial  weapons, 
you  may  be  sure  that,  when  my  chin  began  to 
assume  the  stubbly  appearance  of  a  close-shorn 
wheat  field,  I  was  exceedingly  glad  to  drop  in 
at  the  first  barber’s  I  fell  across;  and  him  I 
found  up  accidentally  in  a  little  back  street. 
The  name  of  Absolom  Eggpenny  was  printed 
large  over  the  shop  front,  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  below,  in  smaller  capitals,  that  anglers 
were  catered  for  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms.  A  tin  pike,  sixteen  inches  long  and 
eleven  broad  dangled  before  the  “P”  and  the 
“E”  when  the  wind  puffed  not,  and  made  un¬ 
certain  pendulum  arcs  when  the  breeze  was  a 
bit  playful.  This  tin  beast  was  the  pride  of  the 
local  tinman. 

As  I  sat  down  in  a  rather  dilapidated  arm¬ 
chair,  Mr.  Eggpenny  came  forward  from  a  cor¬ 
ner,  where  he  had  evidently  been  examining 
some  small  fish  in  ah  aquarium,  and  politely 
asked: 

“Hair-cut,  sir,  or  a  shave?” 

“Well,  both,”  I  replied;  “and  tell  us  what 
sort  of  fishing  you’ve  got  around  here.” 

He  essayed  to  particularize  several  likely  lo¬ 
cations,  and  talked  learnedly  of  the  descriptions 
of  certain  ponds,  becks,  ditches,  and  such  like, 
and  assured  me  that  he  kept  not  only  the  best 
stock  of  gear  in  the  country,  but  the  most 
reasonable  in  prices. 

“You’ve  got  a  nice  pike  there!”  I  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  24-pounder  in  a  case  on  the  wall. 

“Aye,  sir,  it’s  a  beauty,”  he  said,  “and  I 
caught  it  myself;  ah,  lor,  it  took  some  catch¬ 
ing!  I  used  my  own  home-made  tackle,  what 
ain’t  to  be  beaten  in  the  country.  It’s  four 
year  ago  when  I  caught  that  feller  in  a  pond 
four  mile  north  of  the  town.” 

“Four  years!”  I  ejaculated;  “it  looks  400 
years  old,  if  a  day.” 

“It’s  the  gas,  sir,  the  gas  here  has  most  in¬ 
teresting  properties.  Stuft  pike  is  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  to  stand  our  rotten  gas. 
Well,  it  was  in  January,  1906,  as  I  went  out 
with  my  rod  and  a  can  of  nice  bright  roach.  It 
was  blowin’  and  snowin’  like  blazes.  I’d  just 
fixed  on  my  hooks  a  nice  white  bait  and  hulled 
in,  when  steppin’  near  the  rondy-like  margin, 
both  my  legs  goes  slick  into  a  pulk  hole,  which 
I  hadn’t  noticed  as  was  covered  with  snow. 
The  rod  slips  from  my  hands,  and  I  tries  to  pull 
myself  out.  But  the  more  I  wriggled,  the 
further  and  tighter  I  went  into  that  infernal 
ooze - ” 

“Nice  start,”  I  said,  getting  my  mouth  full 
of  lather,  for  he  happened  that  moment  to 
swing  the  brush  round  from  my  jaw. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  was;  and  as  bad  luck 
would  have  it,  there  wasn’t  a  creature  within 
a  mile,  let  alone  hailing  distance.  I  hollered, 
but  that  wasn’t  no  good,  and  I  felt  terrible 
skeart.  It  seemed  hours,  but  it  couldn’t  have 
been  minutes  afore  I  heard  a  horrid  groaning 
noise,  which  I  knowed  to  be  emanating  from 
the  throat  of  Barnaby  Barham’s  old  pied  bull. 
Presently  up  he  comes,  and  seein’  only  part  of 
me  above  soil,  no  doubt  stands  wondering 
whatever  I  could  be.  Then  he  comes  snufflin’ 
up  to  within  a  yard  of  me,  his  great  feet  squash- 


Midsummer  Outing  Clothes 

Hot!— and  getting  hotter!  Time  to  forget 
work-a-day  thoughts  and  look  for  country  air  and 
shaded  streams— time  to  get  a  Kamp-it  outing 
suit,  too  ! 

Kamp-it  clothes  are  more  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  than  any  you  ever  wore.  “Kamp-its” 
combine  fit  and  perfect  freedom  of  movement— a 
touch  of  style  hitherto  unknown  in  outing  clothes. 

Kamp-it  cloth  is  light  in  weight— the  newest 
and  finest  fabric  of  its  kind — washable  and  more 
serviceable  than  ordinary  Khaki.  Unaffected  by 
wind,  water,  sun— and  the  usual  rough  treatment 
of  camp  life.  (  Not  rain-proof.) 

The  Kamp-it  line  includes  all  outer  garments  for  men  and 
women.  Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid: 
Men's  Outing  Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Long  Trousers. 
$2.00;  Riding  Pants,  $2.50;  Women's  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Plain 
Skirts,  $3.00 ;  Divided  Skirts,  $-4.00 ;  Hats,  Caps,  Leggins,  etc., 
in  proportion. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship 
direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 


Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing 
Samples  of  Kamp-it  Cloth  and  Self-Measuring 
Blanks,  or  Order  from  This  Advertisement.  , 

Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sola  Makars  of  Kamp-it  and  Duxbak  outing  clothing. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  *he  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod'q  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO„  12?  Franklin  St.,  New  York 

. . .  ■  '  ■ 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louia.  Mo.,  ciliated  by  CapL 
John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 
With  100  engravings,  and  12  colored  illustrations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  26S  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  moat 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  sire  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
ises.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

rORSST  AMD  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  6j4x 4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 
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HAMILTON 


USED 


USED 


MOBILOIL 


MOBILOIL 


ON  HIS  FLIGHT 


Vacuum  Oil  Company 
Dew  York, 
S.Y. 


FROM 


ALBANY- 


NEW  YORK 


Gentlemen; 

I  wieh^to  let  you  know  tfcat  the 
oil  which  befouled  my  spark  plugs  was  not 
your  oil.  I  used  UOBXLOIL  going  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  had  no  trouble.  Owing  to  mis¬ 
understanding,  I  was  supplied  there  with 
some  other  oil,  which  caused  the  trouble 


NEW  YORK 


FLIGHT 


PHILADELPHIA 


June  13th,  1910 


resulting  in  my  descent.  Had  I  used  Ko- 
biloil  on  my  return  flight,  I  should,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  made  the  trip  home  without 


Very  truly  yours 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill,  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 
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Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 
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Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproofed  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  how 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAU. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle— and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  ol  wood,, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  withi 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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ing  deep  holes  in  the  soft  earth.  Thinks  I, 
this’ll  be  nice  if  he  plumps  into  the  same  quag- 
hole  alongside  me! 

“Then  a  thought  occurs  to  me.  I’d  tried  to 
haul  myself  out  by  the  reeds,  and  had  dug  my 
fingers  deep  into  the  soil  and  struggled  all  to 
no  purpose,  and  by  this  time  was  fairly  sitting 
with  my  legs  fast  as  in  a  trap.  Thinks  I,  ‘now, 
if  you’ll  only  tow  me  out  you’d  be  a  doing 
suffin’.’  He  was  tremengous  suspicious,  al¬ 
though,  had  he  met  me  on  terror  firmly  he’d 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  tossin’  me,  and  other¬ 
wise  maulin’  me.  Then,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
he  sorter  bounds  by  me,  his  tail  cornin’  within 
hail  of  my  fingers.  You  may  be  sure  it  was 
only  the  matter  of  a  second  for  me  to  clutch  it 
with  both  hands  like  grim  death;  and  the  bull, 
feeling  the  incubuss  on  his  handle,  bounds  off, 
jerkin’  me  out  of  the  hole;  but,  lor,  it  fared 
as  if  my  legs  was  bein’  plucked  out  of  my 
trousers;  as  it  was,  I  left  my  boots  in  the 
slough.  When  I’d  been  hauled  some  twenty 
yards,  I  let  go,  and  the  bull,  more  skeared  than 
ever,  took  himself  off  to  the  far  side  of  the  field. 

“Looking  back,  I  sees  my  big  red  float  going 
away  like  mad,  and  the  reel  unwinding  as  I’d 
read  of  windlasses  onreeling  when  a  whale  was 
off  with  the  harpune.  There  was  suffin’  as  had 
took  the  bait.  My  rod  laid  handy  on  a  hard 
bit  of  ground,  and  though  I  was  all’ of  a  tremble 
over  the  bog  and  the  bull,  I  crept  toward  it 
and  scuttled  back  to  safer  soil. 

“I  played  that  fish  two  hours,  and  both  of  us 
got  exhausted  simultaneously;  if  anything.  I 
was  the  stronger.  I  must  have  been,  for  I 
wound  the  line  tight,  the  fish  coming  in  like  a 
log;  and  now  I  had  that  there  24-pounder  at 
my  feet.” 

At  that  moment  a  customer  came  into  the  shop. 

“You’ll  excuse  me  a  minute,  sir,”  said  he, 
“I’ll  shampoo  you  as  soon  as  I  serve  that 
gentleman — he’s  ordered  some  bait.” 

During  the  barber’s  yarn  a  'local  customer 
had  brought  in  a  good  capful  of  thick,  red  hair, 
which  badly  needed  Mr.  Eggpenny’s  art  to  put 
it  in  anything  like  respectable  order. 

“I  reckon,  guv’nor,  he’s  been  tellin’  you  about 
that  ere  pike?”  he  remarked. 

“He  has,”  I  replied,  “and  what  a  time  he  had 
catching  it.” 

“Rubbidge,  sir,”  said  lie,  turning  to  see  if  the 
barber  was  within  hearing,  “it’s  his  weakness. 
He  s.  as  sane  as.  a  parson  on  everything  else 
barrin  that  pertickler  fish.  He  once  dream’t 
that  yarn,  and  it  made  such  an  impression  on 
him,  that  he  told  it  to  several  of  us — that  was 
twenty  year  ago.  He  told  the  yarn  so  often 
that  he  got  to  believe  the  thing  really  happened 
and  was  as  true  as  Gord’s  truth;  he  don’t  mean 
to  he  no  more  ’an  you  or  I  do.  I  remember 
him  buym  that  old  fish  and  case  in  1887  at  a 
sale.  He  gave  four  and  sixpence  for  it.  Don’t 
say  nothin’  to  him.  sir,  or  he’ll  have  a  fit.  He’d 
sooner  you  call  him  everything  you  could  lay 
your  tongue  to  than  a  Her.”— Anglers’  News. 


FOUND  IN  A  PIKE. 

The  tastes  of  fish  are  curious  and  sometirm 
to  judge  from  pike  legends,  alarming,  but  seldo 
can  speculation  have  been  more  aroused  than  1 
the  salmon  of  the  following  story,  which  ] 
Cronm-Coltsman  has  discovered  in  the  O 
Kerry  Records,  1829,  and  kindly  sends  to  t 
it  runs:  “A  gentleman  (Mr.  Comerford)  1 
KilJarney,  while  fishing  on  the  lake  at  Wate 
ville,  killed  an  extraordinary  salmon  weighii 
57/2  pounds  which,  when  opened,  was  found 
contain  in  its  maw  a  small  canister  of  Lambkir 
snuff  and  a  part  of  an  epaulette.  How  it  g 
there  is  the  question,  but  of  the  fact  there 
no  doubt.  The  salmon  with  a  taste  for  cani 
ters  of  snuff  and  outlying  portions  of  militai 
men  is  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  famoi 
list  or  remarkable  fish,  which  begins  with  tl 
swallower  of  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  and  en< 
J ™  the.  great  and  honest  Thames  pike.  Th 
hs.h  haying  become  possessor  of  a  sovereig 
mislaid  by  an  angler  in  a  lock  cutting,  was  sul 
sequently  captured  below  the  lock  and  was—: 
rumor  runs — found  to  contain,  not  a  sovereig: 

Ek  tmThen  F^’ld ngS  and  ninepence  and  a  Ioc 


"  fTl ooth -brush  drill  is  as 
needful  as  any  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cise  for  the  preservation  of  health," 

says  T)r.  Richard  Grady,  the  dentist 
of  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 


helps  to  keep  you  in  athletic  condition.  It  improves 
your  teeth,  and  therefore  your  digestion,  health  and 
appearance.  Its  regular  use  is  a  safeguard  against 
disease. 

For  Dr.  Grady’s  view  is  that  “there  is  strong 
reason  to  believe  that  many  diseases  may  - 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  masticatory  organs 
have  been  neglected.” 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  cleans,  preserves 
and  polishes  perfectly  and  antiseptically.  Not  only 
a  thorough  cleanser  and  true  antiseptic;  it  also  pre¬ 
vents  decay-germs,  corrects  mouth-acids  and  takes 
care  of  the  gums. 

Its  Delicious  Flavor 


makes  its  use  a  pleasure  and  proves  that  a  “druggy”  taste  is 
not  necessary  to  efficiency. 


42  inches  of  Cream  in  trial 
tube  sent  for  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Est.  1806  Dept.  46 

55  John  Street,  New  York. 

Canadian  Dept. 
Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal. 

Makers  of  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap. 


THE  ELAM  PIPE  opens  like  a  jack-knife,  exposing  smoke  duct.  Airtight 
when  closed.  Cleaned  with  a  toothpick — no  hunting  long  straws,  nor  buy¬ 
ing  pipe  cleaners.  Moisture  trapped  by  absorbs nt.  Stem  lasts  indefinitely; 

§  new  bowls  atlachi  d  as  needed.  This  feature 
|S  makes  the  pipe  cheaper,  eventually,  than  the 
zjS  ordinary  25  cent  kind.  French  Briar  Bowl, 
High  Grade  Vulcanite  Push  Stem.  Practical, 
^3  Durable,  Sanitary,  5  1-2  Inches  Long. 


Be  Mindfu  Of 
Your  Health, 
Smoke  A  Sani¬ 
tary  Pipe. 

2 


W.  E.  ELAM,  Box  18,  Washington,  1>.  C. 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 
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Sf&el  Fishing  Ro< 

Fish  with  a  “  BRISTOL  ’’—but  fish  anyway. 
Fishing  is  the  greatest  sport  on  earth.  If  it  ever 
gets  into  your  blood,  you  will  fish  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  every  time  you  get  a  chance — and  if  you 
once  fish  wi.h  a  “BRISTOL”,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  not  only  the  finest  looking  and  the  most  reliable 
but  also  the  best  fishing  rod  on  earth.  No  question 
about  it.  Each  rod  guaranteed  three  years, 
rnrr  Handy  r.ickel"BRISTOL”  hook 
M  A Vl—ii-i  remover  with  our  beautiful  new 
D  1910  catalog.  Send  for  them. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

^■ti  84  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 

ifcfe  \u  - __  -  , 

- - — _ _  V.  "V1’ 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sitm 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLB38 
HOOK — English  needle  point — No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $  1 .60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
(1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  76  Ohio  Bldg..  Toledo.  Ohio 


FISHING  RODS 

Tournament  rods  a  specialty,  being  entirely  hand-made 
from  best  selected  bamboo.  They  have  been  tested  and 
found  to  stand  the  great  strain  necessary.  Are  so  war¬ 
ranted.  Special  inducement  to  clubs.  Send  for  catalogue. 
GEO.  MORGAN,  Fishing  Rods,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

go  to 

LONG  ISLAND 

Over  400  miles  ol  Shore 
Line  on  Ocean,  Sound  and 
Beautiful  Bays. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  beautiful  Great 
South  Bay  on  the  South  Shore;  tree  clad  hills 
overlooking  Long  Island  Sound  and  smaller 
bays  on  the  North  Shore;  the  central  section 
with  picturesque  lakes  and  brooks  in  the 
interior. 

Unequalled  conditions  lor  Boatinq, 
Fishing,  Surf  and  Still  Water  Bath¬ 
ing,  Motoring,  Golfing  and  Tennis. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  Island’s  varied  attrac¬ 
tions,  its  numerous  resorts,  its  many  summer 
hotels  and  boarding  houses,  secure  a  copy  of 
the  book  Long  Island  Resorts.  Mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  6c.  postage  by  the  General  Passenger 
Agent,  LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD,  263 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract  Cloth,  126 
pages.  Price,  $LOO. 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  Park  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  yon  will  eventually  buy. 


5®ADS 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

FineFishingTackle&SportingGoods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  186  7 


EDWARD  VOM  HQ FE  &  Co. 


150  Page 

Catalogue 


Factory-Salesroom 

90-9/  FULTON,  ST. 

N.  Y. 


FISHING  TACKLE. 

it  ForallANGLING 


THE  WONDERFUL  “COAXER”  TROUT  FLY! 

ALMOST  ALIVE.  NEVER  LOSES  ITS  SHAPE.  FLOATS  ANYWHERE. 

“My  guide  said,  ‘these  trout  don’t  take  flies.’  I  got  24  on  the  ‘Coaxer.' 
“Caught  a  15-inch  brook  trout  on  the  ’Coaxer’ — that’s  the  record  here.” 
"I  got  17  speckled  beauties  before  breakfast  that  averaged  12  inches.” 

“I  have  caught  over  400  trout  on  one  little  ‘Coaxer’  fly.” 

“I  found  my  little  boy  catching  croppies  with  it  to  beat  the  band.” 
Trout  Size,  6  colors,  $1.35;  12,  $2.60.  Bass  Size,  6  colors,  $1.65;  12,  $3.25. 
Send  Stamp  for  Booklet  of  Bass  Baits,  etc.,  in  colors.  W.  J.  JAMISON.  2751  POLK  ST.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  JAMISON  TROUT  SPOON 

Cut  shows  size  6. 


Set  of  Four  Colors,  $1.00. 
Made  on  2,  4  and  6  hooks. 


Featherweight  6 pound 

Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER,  ?n°d  PeaUSt^  NEW  YORK 


haenel  MANNLICHER  nii7|  pc 
mannlicher  SCHOENAUER  **ir 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


CATALINA  LINE-SAVING  SWIVEL 

Adds  more  than  25  per  cent,  to  strength  of 
line,  and  prevents  all  kinking  when  trolling. 

The  several  light  Tackle  Clubs  of  Catalina  Island  use  this 
swivel  exclusively. 

By  mail,  3  for  30  cents,  6  for  50  cents. 

TUFTS-LYON  ARMS  CO.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BAIT  CASTERS  USING 

MEEK  REELS 

WON  OVER  TWO-THIRDS  OF  ALL  DIAMOND 
TROPHIES  AWARDED  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENTS  IN  PAST  FIVE  YEARS 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

B.  F.  MEEK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  ‘‘Forest 
and  Stream.” 


iERCROMBlE’S 
CAMP . 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  W eight  W ater  and  Rot  Proof  T ents. 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address  


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS,  8  or  9K  feet 
BAIT  RODS,  5^,654  or  8  feet 
CASTING  RODS,  4J4,  5  or  6  feet  - 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip 
CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings 


$1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

2.50 
3.75 


Trout  Flies 


fer  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  24c. 

for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  60c. 
for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 
Regular  price,  96c. 

Original  and 

OLDTOWN 


For  Trial— Send  us 
Quality  A  Flies 
Quality  B  Flies 
Quality  C  Flies 
Bass  Flies 

Genuine 

CANOES 


Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 

16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co., 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrandi”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  the 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  to 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No  6  Logan  sport,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 


FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  NEEDFtAW 

Boston 

Garter* 

Zt/i' 


Mo:St  comfortable 
with  either  knee  or 
full  length  drawers. 
You  cannot  feel  it. 
Insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  the 


Soft, 
non¬ 
elastic, 
Knit  Leg 
Band  with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Good  all 
the  Year 
Round. 


Cotton,  Nic.  Plate,  25c. 
Silk  Pd’t.Gold  Plate,  50c. 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price, 


Conforms  to  contour 
of  leg  perfectly. 
No  metal  touches 
the  flesh. 


George  frost  Co. 

Makers,  Boston. 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year.  10  Cts.  a  Copy. 
Six  Months,  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 

SPORTSMEN  SHOULD  SPEAK  OUT. 

The  suggestions  lately  made  by  John  H. 
Hendrickson,  in  his  address  published  June  25, 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  thought.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
drickson  called  attention  to  the  slight  considera¬ 
tion  of  sportsmen’s  needs  shown  by  Legislatures 
and  State  authorities.  A  gunner  himself,  he 
spoke  chiefly  from  the  gunner’s  standpoint,  yet 
his  remarks  have  a  bearing  broad  enough  to  in¬ 
terest  all  outdoor  people. 

Mr.  Hendrickson  repeated  what  Forest  and 
Stream  has  often  urged,  that  to  accomplish  re¬ 
sults  with  State  officials  and  with  Legislatures, 
sportsmen  must  organize;  and  must  urge  their 
views  with  the  demands  of  a  united  body,  in¬ 
stead  of  with  the  timid  requests  of  individuals. 

But  organization  is  not  possible  without  a 
common  understanding  and  united  action.  One 
or  two  meetings  a  year  by  a  few  hundred  men, 
when  a  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  electing 
officers,  a  part  to  contests  of  skill,  and  a  part 
to  enjoying  a  banquet,  do  not  constitute  an  ef¬ 
fective  method  by  which  the  sportsmen  of  one 
section  may  learn  much  about  the  ‘wishes  of 
those  in  another  section.  To  know  each  other, 
to  understand  how  their  fellows  feel  on  subjects 
of  common  interest,  sportsmen  must  have  some 
means  of  communication,  some  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  their  views.  As  things  stand  at 
present,  in  many  sections  the  sportsmen  of  one 
county  know  very  little  of  those  of  the  next 
county — often  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
any  there  or  not.  Gunners  and  anglers,  yachts¬ 
men  and  woods  lovers  all  over  the  land,  who 
are  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  have  in  it 
a  medium  through  which  they  can  reach  their 
fellow  sportsmen,  can  discuss  matters  of  interest 
and  eventually  decide  how  the  majority  of  them 
feel  on  such  matters.  This  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  their  views  ought  to  be  open  to  all. 

Forest  and  Stream  is  published  in  the  interest 
of  sportsmen,  and  all  of  them  are  welcome  to 
express  their  views  in  its  columns.  It  matters 
not  whether  these  views  agree  with  those  held 
by  Forest  and  Stream  or  not.  This  is  a  place 
where  they  may  speak  their  minds.  How  freely 
they  do  this  is  shown  every  week  by  the  letters 
which  we  print. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  body 
of  sportsmen  if  each  reader  of  Forest  and 


Stream  would  regularly  loan  his  copy  to  some 
friend  who  does  not  see  the  paper,  would  talk 
over  with  him  subjects  of  interest,  and  induce 
the  friend  to  express  his  opinions  on  matters  of 
common  interest.  The  discussion  now  going 
about  spring  wildfowl  shooting  shows  how  ready 
sportsmen  are  to  voice  their  beliefs  when  they 
are  really  interested.  The  letters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  continent 
—  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida,  across  to 
Southern  California  and  up  to  British  Columbia. 

If  they  are  to  secure  the  things  they  want, 
sportsmen  must  make  their  voices  heard  in  some 
public  and  definite  way.  Sitting  still  and  grumb¬ 
ling  will  never  accomplish  much. 


FREEDOM  FROM  THE  YOKE. 

Since  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  a  great  deal  of  romance  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  concerning  the  fondness  of  King  George 
V.  for  outdoor  sports,  and  of  course  many  of 
the  opinions  expressed  have  been  warped  by  the 
writers’  loyalty.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  as  a  shot  the  King  ranks  high ;  indeed,  some 
years  ago  one  of  the  magazines  held  a  voting 
contest  as  to  the  best  twelve  game  shots  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  present  King’s  name  was  near 
the-  top  of  the  list. 

King  George  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
angler  of  the  Royal  family,  and  salmon  fishing 
has  in  past  years  been  a  favorite  diversion  of 
his,  perhaps  because  of  his  dislike  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  hero  worship  or  any  sentiment  akin  to 
it,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  fishing  to 
be  alone. 

One  of  the  late  Edmund  F.  L.  Jenner’s  most 
charming  contributions  to  the  literature  of  ang¬ 
ling  concerned  a  little  fishing  excursion  of 
Princes  Albert  and  George,  and  was  printed  in 
these  columns  several  years  ago  under  the  title, 
“Jake  Henshaw’s  Midshipmites.”  It  was  the 

late  Prince  Albert  and  the  present  King  who, 
while  serving  as  midshipmen  on  one  o'  the 
Queen’s  cruisers,  then  at  Halifax,  stole  away  in 
the  early  morning  and,  with  the  old  guide,  went 
out  on  a  work  train  to  his  home.  They  had  a 
good  day’s  salmon  fishing  and  enjoyed  their 
freedom  from  restraint,  for  the  guide  did  not 
know  them,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  driven 
them  back  to  town  at  night  that  their  identity 
was  disclosed  to  him.  All  through  the  day 

small  parties  had  been  scouring  the  country, 

searching  for  the  missing  princes,  but  they  did 

not  find  the  two  boys  who  were  whipping  the 
stream  in  Henshaw’s  company.  The  young  ang¬ 
lers  were  in  high  glee  over  the  success  of  their 
prank,  though  while  they  were  missing  there  was 
little  peace  for  the  officers  on  board  their  ship. 

The  incident  is  only  one  of  many  that  prove 
how  steadfast  is  the  love  of  outdoor  sport  in 
all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  now  and  then 
to  taste  its  joys.  Kings,  presidents,  diplomats, 
the  heads  of  great  corporations,  college  profes¬ 


sors  and  all  sorts  of  men  find  their  exacting 
duties  in  crowded  places  at  times  too  burden¬ 
some,  and  a  little  fishing  or  a  day  in  the  open 
is  hailed  by  them  with  a  joy  that  passes  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  those  who  do  not  know  what  free¬ 
dom  means. 

It  is  these  days  taken  from  the  serious  pur¬ 
suits  of  life  that  are  the  red-letter  days  of  men 
who  are  chained  to  business.  The  school  boy 
is  punished  when  he  breaks  away  from  school 
room  restraint  and  “plays  hookey,”  but  these 
days  that  he  steals,  as  he  is  told,  will  be  long 
remembered  as  the  bright  spots  in  his  young 
life,  and  if  in  after  years  he  masters  the  desire, 
he  merely  curbs  the  flesh  but  cannot  break  the 
spirit.  It  cries  continuously  for  the  outdoors 
and  freedom  from  the  yoke  that  grows  heavier 
and  heavier.  It  is  a  yoke  that  it  is  not  good  to 
wear  too  long,  lest  something  under  it  give  way. 


The  railway  stations  and  steamboat  piers 
presented  a  sight  last  -Friday  and  Saturday 
which  was  good  to  look  upon.  It  was  a  spec¬ 
tacle  familiar  enough  to  travelers,  and  one 
which  is  repeated  annually  on  the  approach  of 
the  glorious  Fourth,  yet  there  has  been  a 
steady  change  which  speaks  volumes.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  the  usual  excursionists,  casual 
wanderers  bent  on  swinging  around  a  circle  in 
a  given  time,  and  philosophical  in  their  con¬ 
templation  of  a  hot,  dusty  ride  in  a  stuffy  train. 
But  everywhere  appeared  bright  faces  bearing 
expressions  of  eagerness  to  reach  a  destina¬ 
tion.  Rationally  clad  for  outdoors,  their  own¬ 
ers  carried  canoe  paddles,  fishing  rods,  cameras 
and  dufflebags,  or  scurried  about  the  baggage 
cars,  attending  to  the  carriage  of  tents,  canoes 
and  other  bulky  parcels.  It  was  a  time  for  a 
short  outing,  and  they  were  impatient  to  be 
away  and  make  the  most  of  it.  No  doubt  there 
were  fireworks  and  blank  cartridges  in  the  lug¬ 
gage,  but  if  so  the  quantities  were  small.  To 
get  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
t’own,  but  to  do  something  worth  while  as  well, 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  young  and  old  alike. 

m 

An  important  opinion  bearing  on  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  streams  has  been  handed  down  by  Jus¬ 
tice  Kellogg  of  the  Saratoga  county  (N.  Y.) 
Supreme  Court.  The  plaintiff,  an  owner  of 
property  traversed  by  Kayaderosseras  Creek, 
was  awarded  damages  for  the  pollution  of  its 
waters  by  a  pulp  mill,  and  the  mill  owners  are 
restrained  by  a  permanent  injunction  from  fur¬ 
ther  pollution  of  the  stream.  It  is  significant 
that  the  court,  in  rendering  a  decision,  based 
it  in  part  on  the  fact  that,  while  the  water  may 
not  have  been  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses  because  of  the  discoloring  by  quantities 
of  waste  carrying  2.20  per  cent  of  sulphurous 
acid,  nevertheless  this  discoloring  alone  was  a 
sufficient  ground  for  complaint 


Mr*  Ponto 

Gentleman  and  Sportsman 
By  LEWIS  HOPKINS 

(Concluded  from  page  io.) 


FOR  the  sake  of  practice  my  preceptor  had 
allowed  me  from  the  beginning  to  shoot 
larks  and  other  small  birds,  but  had  al¬ 
ways  taken  pains  to  show  me  that  this  was  not 
really  sportsmanlike.  No  matter  how  close  on 
he  might  be  to  a  lark,  he  would  abandon  the 
trail  at  once  if  he  came  on  that  of  a  real  game 
bird  and  show  an  immediate  increase  of  interest. 
One  unorthodox  thing  he  would  not  do,  how¬ 
ever,  although  I  tried  hard  to  persuade  him — he 
would  not  be  a  party  to  the  hunting  of  fur. 

To  me  a  rabbit  was  big  as  a  buffalo  and  I  al¬ 
most  had  a  fit  when  we  put  up  the  first  one,  sor¬ 
rowing  sorely  that  I  was  not  quick  enough  to 
try  a  shot  at  it.  Ponto  pretended  not  to  see 
it,  and  as  he  was  generally  so  alert  I  could 
not  understand  this,  never  having  heard  of  such 
foolishness,  as  I  later  learned  was  abroad  among 
sportsmen  that  a  fine,  fat  rabbit  was  not  really 
game.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  take  the  trail  and 
help  me  to  hunt  down  this  one,  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  filled  my  soul  with  bliss, 
but  he  -would  have  none  of  it,  turning  away  in 
disgust.  I  concluded  he  must  be  out  of  con¬ 
dition  and  humored  him  by  going  off  after  some¬ 
thing  else,  but  determining  to  get  into  the  first 
likely  looking  cultivated  field  we  came  to  and 
see  if  I  could  not  get  a  rabbit,  as  the- season  was 
far  enough  advanced  to  make  them  excellent 
table  dainties  from  a  boy’s  point  of  view. 

The  opportunity  came  soon  and  we  left  the 
prairie  for  a  splendid  field  of  brown  stubble 
overgrown  with  weeds.  The  very  place,  I 
thought,  for  rabbits  to  use.  The  old  dog  went 
to  work,  but  for  fear  we  might  pass  over  some¬ 
thing,  I  swung  back  and  forth  across  the  cover, 
keeping  a  close  watch  for  the  coveted  game. 

A  rabbit  finally  bounced  out  from  under  foot 
and  I  banged  away  at  it,  but  did  not  seem  to 
connect.  Ponto  came  back  to  see  what  it  was 
all  about  and  looked  somewhat  puzzled  as  he 
worked  all  around  without  getting  a  game  scent. 
We  started  off  again  and  soon  I  put  up  another 
fine  cottontail,  and  this  time  made  good,  shoot¬ 
ing  straight  down  the  path  he  bored  in  the 
weeds  as  he  fled.  Ponto  came  running  back 
again,  but  my  delight  was  too  great  to  wait  for 
him  to  hunt  up  my  prize,  so  I  ran  with  all  my 
might  and  snatched  it  up  just  as  he  arrived.  It 
was  my  first  rabbit — running — and  I  was  greatly 


delighted  and  willing  to  share  my  joy  with  my 
good  friend,  even  if  he  had  not  contributed  to 
it  as  I  thought  he  should.  Swinging  the  rabbit 
around  I  brought  its  soft  fur  against  the  side 
of  the  old  dog’s  head  as  he  ran  up,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  my  happy  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him.  If  the  warm,  soft  body  of 
the  rabbit  had  been  a  flaming  fire  brand,  it  could 
not  have  had  a  more  startling  effect  on  the  dog. 
As  he  felt  it  and  saw  what  it  was,  he  leaped 
away  with  a  mighty  bound,  shook  his  head  until 
his  ears  fairly  cracked,  and  then  went  down  on 
his  belly  and  rubbed  his  head  vigorously  into  the 
ground.  Starting  up  he  shook  his  head  again, 
coughed  violently  and  backed  off  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intense  disgust.  Utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  his  strange  actions  I  tried  to  ap¬ 
proach  him,  still  holding  the  rabbit  in  my  hand, 
but  he  retreated  at  once.  Try  as  I  would  I  could 
not  get  near  him,  nor  would  he  come  to  me. 

I  finally  gave  up,  and  laying  down  the  rabbit, 
proceeded  to  reload  my  gun.  This  accomplished, 
I  dropped  the  rabbit  into  the  bag  on  my  shoul¬ 
der  and  turned  to  continue  the  quest  for  more. 

Then  came  the  second  surprise  of  the  day. 
Ponto  got  to  his  feet  slowly,  and  turning 
his  back  on  me,  walked  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  prairie  whence  we  had  come.  I  called  and 
begged  him  to  come  back,  but  without  deigning 
to  turn  his  head  he  walked  deliberately  to  the 
fence,  jumped  over  and  then  turned,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Now  come  on,  I’m  waiting  here  for 
you.” 

I  struck  the  festive  cottontail  from  my  list  and 
after  that  kept  to  the  legitimate  game. 

Late  in  the  season  the  grouse  began  to  gather 
in  large  droves  and  put  out  sentinels.  After  this 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  within  range  of 
them,  as  they  would  not  lie  to  the  dog  at  all. 

Small  game  continued  fairly  abundant  and  we 
had  good  sport,  but  I  was  glad  one  day  when 
Ponto  notified  me  that  chickens  had  been  around 
where  we  were.  It  proved  to  be  three  birds 
that  had  not  yet  gone  into  the  drove.  I  killed 
one  on  the  flush  and  marked  the  other  two  down 
in  a  field  of  corn  and  went  after  them.  As  I 
approached  the  fence  surrounding  the  field  I 
noticed  standing  near  the  road  a  horse  and 
buggy  and  thought  I  had  seen  the  outfit  before. 
A  closer  inspection  showed  it  to  be  the  onf 


used  by  the  two  men  I  had  interrupted  in  their 
depredat.on  on  the  field  of  corn  some  time  be¬ 
fore,  and  I  was  debating  in  my  mind  the  wisdom 
of  turning  back,  when  hearing  a  noise  I  looked 
over  into  the  corn  and  saw  one  of  the  men  ap¬ 
proaching  with  a  gun  and  his  arms  full  of  corn. 
He  saw  me  about  the  same  time  and  immediately 
turned  and  dropped  his  load.  He  was  an  ugly 
looking  rascal,  but  I  anticipated  no  trouble  with 
him  as  we  were  near  a  high  road. 

When  nearly  up  to  the  fence  he  seemed  to 
recognize  me,  and  with  an  ugly  scowl  on  his 
face,  called  out :  “What  are  you  sneaking  around 
here  watching  me  for?” 

I  told  him  I  was  hunting  and  not  watching 
him ;  in  fact,  had  not  known  of  his  presence. 

“You  lie,”  said  he  angrily.  “You  are  watch¬ 
ing  and  spying  on  me,  and  I  will  learn  you  bet¬ 
ter,  d -  you.” 

Springing  over  the  fence  he  leaned  his  gun 
against  a  post  and  drawing  the  heavy  ramrod — 
thick  as  a  small  walking  cane  and  metal  shod — 
he  came  straight  for  me.  I  was  badly  fright¬ 
ened  and  practically  at  the  man’s  mercy.  He 
was  strong  and  active  and  he  was  in  a  great 
rage. 

If  there  had  been  stones  handy  or  a  good, 
strong  club  I  should  have  quickly  secured  a 
weapon  of  defense,  but  the  idea  of  using  my 
gun  to  defend  myself  from  a  simple  assault, 
even  from  an  enraged  and  violent  man,  never 
occurred  to  me.  He  was  almost  upon  me  when, 
from  my  side,  Ponto-  stepped  forward  and 
faced  him.  The  big  brown  dog  always — hereto¬ 
fore — so  perfectly  gentle,  was  transformed.  He 
was  tense,  alert  and  ready  for  quick  action. 
Every  hair  on  his  back  stood  straight  up,  while 
his  white  teeth  glistened  through  drawn  lips. 
Facing  the  ruffian,  who  had  stopped  at  once,  he 
was  a  study  of  “The  Defender”  to  delight  the 
soul  of  an  artist  and  bring  the  blood  back  to  the 
white  cheeks  of  the  frightened  boy  standing  be¬ 
hind  him. 

“Call  that  dog  back,”  growled  the  man. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  order  and  Ponto 
stood  as  immovable  as  though  cast  in  bronze. 

“Call  him  back,  I  tell  you,”  he  fairly  shouted. 
“I  will  kill  him  if  you  don’t.  And  I’ll  beat  the 
head  off  you,  you  infernal  little  scoundrel,”  he 
added,  shaking  his  rod  savagely  at  me. 

“I  won’t  call  the  dog  unless  you  promise  not 
to  hurt  him  or  me,”  I  answered,  feeling  perfectly 
secure  in  my  protector. 

“Then  I’ll  kill  him,”  was  the  immediate  reply 
as  he  turned  and  started  for  his  gun. 

I  had  been  frightened  when  the  man  was  about 
to  attack  me,  but  when  he  turned  toward  his 
gun  with  the  avowed  intention  of  shooting  my 
dear  old  friend  and  protector,  I  was  for  a 
moment  sick  with  terror,  and  then  all  the  fight¬ 
ing  blood  in  me  roused  to  action. 

“Stop !”  I  screamed,  when  he  had  nearly 
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reached  his  gun.  “Stop  right  there!  If  you 
put  your  hand  on  that  gun  to  shoot  my  dog  I’ll 
kill  you.  You  can’t  touch  him,”  I  shouted,  al¬ 
most  beside  myself  with  anger  at  the  very 
thought.  “I’ll  shoot  you  dead  in  your  tracks  if 
you  try  it.” 

The  man  stopped  at  once  and  stood  looking 
straight  into  the  muzzle  of  my  gun,  held  true, 
but  none  too  steady.  His  face  worked  and  his 
whole  body  shook  with  the  rage  that  possessed 
him  at  my  defiance.  He  saw  I  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  that  I  meant  just  what  I  said. 

“You  put  down  that  gun,”  he  snarled,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  and  I  was  glad  to  notice 


man,  who  had  approached  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  either  of  us,  rode  up. 

I  lowered  my  gun  at  the  sound  of  the  voice 
and  turned  to  see  whether  I  had  a  friend  or 
another  enemy  to  deal  with.  I  soon  saw  that 
the  man  was  one  to  be  trusted.  He  was  a  large 
man  with  a  strong  face,  and  looked  like  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  commanding.  Ponto 
accepted  him  as  an  ally  at  once,  and  for  the  first 
jime  since  taking  the  attitude  of  hostility  toward 
our  common  enemy,  relaxed  and  calmly  sat  down. 

The  enemy  also  relaxed ;  in  fact,  cringed  under 
the  stern  gaze  bent  upon  him  by  the  newcomer. 

“What  does  this  mean,  Kelly?”  said  the 


dangerous.  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindly  warn¬ 
ing  and  also  for  his  timely  interference  to  keep 
me  from  having  to  defend  myself  and  my  dog 
by  shooting  the  man,  and  assured  him  that  I 
would  not  willingly  come  in  contact  with  the 
rascal  again.  How  the  matter  was  arranged  I 
never  knew,  for  after  seeing  them  out  of  sight, 
the  sheriff  riding  closely  behind  the  buggy,  I 
never  saw  the  man  again.  Ponto  and  I,  some¬ 
what  shaken  and  upset  by  events,  called  off  the 
hunt  for  the  day  and  struck  the  home  trail. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  eat  only  bread  and 
butter  for  supper  that  night,  leaving  the  beauti¬ 
ful  broiled  steak  untouched,  but  so  I  did  and 
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that  though  as  truculent  as  ever  his  manner  was 
not  so  confident.  “Put  down  that  gun,”  he 
added,  “and  call  off  your  dog  and  I  will  let  you 
off  this  time  if  you  will  promise  to  keep  away 
from  me  hereafter.” 

I  was  wondering  what  was  best  to  do,  not 
being  willing  to  trust  the  man  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  him  to  get  his  gun,  and  determined  to 
protect  Ponto  at  any  cost. 

As  I  delayed  a  moment,  pondering  the  matter, 
the  strain  of  the  loaded  gun  pointed  at  his  head 
and  the  evident  fact  that  my  hands  were  none 
too  steady  told  on  him,  and  he  yelled  :  “I  won’t 
tell  you  but  once  more  to  put  down  that  gun  ;  if 
you  don’t  do  it  I  will  kill  you  and  your  dog, 
too.”  I  saw  it  was  a  crisis  as  he  half  turned 
as  though  about  to  spring  for  his  gun,  and  was 
actually  pressing  the  trigger  when  there  was  a 
loud  shout  behind  me.  “Here !  Hold  up !  don’t 
shoot !  What’s  the  matter  here,”  and  a  horse- 


horseman,  addressing  my  foe.  “What  were  you 
doing  to  this  boy?” 

“Nothing,”  said  the  man.  “Just  fooling  with 
him  and  he  got  scared  and  threatened  to  shoot  me.” 

“How  is  that,  son?”  said  he,  turning  and  ad¬ 
dressing  me. 

Briefly  I  told  him  just  what  had  occurred  and 
he  listened  quietly  until  I  finished,  the  man  Kelly 
standing  uneasily,  scowling  upon  me  meanwhile. 

When  I  had  finished  the  story  he  turned  his 
horse  and  rode  over  to  the  man’s  buggy  which 
he  rapidly  overhauled.  Returning,  he  rode  up 
to  my  enemy  and  ordered  him  to  get  into  his 
buggy  and  start  to  town.  Coming  to  me  he  in¬ 
quired  my  name  and  address,  and  then  told  me 
he  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  that  the 
man  Kelly  was  a  bad  lot  and  perhaps  I  would 
be  wanted  to  testify  against  him  for  larceny. 
He  further  advised  me  to  keep  as  much  out  of 
his  way  as  I  could,  as  he  was  both  dishonest  and 


Ponto  seemed  to  fully  appreciate  my  share  of 
if  saved  for  him,  a  token  of  appreciation. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Cold 
rains  were  becoming  more  frequent  and  snow 
was  beginning  to  fly  in  occasional  light  flurries. 
The  pink,  purple  and  blue  haze  of  Indian  sum¬ 
mer  was  giving  way  to  light  and  dark  grays.  An 
occasional  flock  of  geese  with  musical  honks 
driving  south  their  wedge-shaped  company 
passed  over  us  high  in  the  air.  Sandhill  cranes 
flapped  slowly  by  in  long  irregular  line  of  flight, 
croaking  their  weird,  unmusical  calls,  while  large 
flocks  of  ducks  were  often  seen  driving  swiftly 
for  the  warmer  climes. 

We  often  watched  these  migrants  and  wished 
there  was  something  to  tempt  them  to  come 
down  to  our  hunting  grounds  and  tarry  long 
enough  to  allow  us  to  try  a  bout  with  them,  but 
near  our  home  there  were  no  large  bodies  of 
water  or  streams. 
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One  bright  cold  morning  we  started  off  for 
a  try  at  the  small  game  and  laid  a  course  that 
brought  us  near  one  of  the  farms  where  we  had 
hunted  quail.  Some  distance  off  was  a  field  of 
standing  corn,  and  over  this  I  noticed  a  flock  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  ducks  flying  low  and  wheeling 
as  though  about  to  alight.  Watching,  I  finally 
saw  them  settle  down  into  the  corn  near  one 
end  of  the  field  where  the  land  was  low,  and  as 
there  had  been  several  days  of  heavy  rains,  I 
thought  it  likely  there  was  water  there. 

I  had  never  killed  a  duck  and  was  instantly 
all  excitement.  Making  for  the  field  I  climbed 
over  into  the  corn,  and  taking  the  direction  of 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  ducks  settle,  com¬ 
menced  to  stalk  them,  Ponto  backing  me  up. 

Slowly  and  carefully  we  crept  down  through 
the  standing  corn,  going  on  hands  and  knees 
over  exposed  places,  until  I  finally  got  a  glimpse 
of  water  shining  through  the  rows  and  felt  sure 
I  was  keeping  the  direction.  Soon  I  heard  a 
splash  and  a  musical  quack  deep  and  hoarse,  and 
my  heart  skipped  a  beat  as  I  got  closer  to  the 
ground  than  ever.  A  little  further  along  I  saw 
something  move,  and  watching  carefully  for  a 
moment,  made  out  a  bright  green  head  and  then 
another  and  another.  They  were  moving  about, 
going  up  and  down  rapidly  as  though  disturbed 
or  busily  feeding,  and  I  flattened  out  full  length 
while  I  tried  to  get  control  of  my  nerves  and 
measure  the  distance. 

I  concluded  to  try  to  get  a  little  closer  and 
twisted  my  head  around  to  see  the  dog.  He 
was  right  behind  me,  laid  out  as  flat  as  a  tape 
line,  and  looked  like  a  long,  brown  snake  and 
was  fully  as  quiet  as  a  snake  could  have  been. 
Crawling  forward  a  few  feet  I  cautiously  raised 


my  head  again,  and  there,  within  good  shooting 
distance,  was  the  most  beautiful  sight.  On  a 
small  bit  of  water,  straight  down  the  corn  row 
in  which  I  lay,  was  a  fine  flock  of  mallard  ducks 
feeding  and  splashing  about.  As  I  settled  in 
position  to  fire  they  scented  danger  or  heard  a 
sound,  and  all  heads  were  raised  and  necks 
stretched  up,  looking  like  a  thicket  of  close 
growth.  Into  this  thicket  I  poured  a  load  of 
shot  with  such  true  aim  that  when  the  roar  of 
beating  wings  and  churned  water  had  ceased, 
there  lay  five  big  mallard  ducks.  Thinking  there 
might  be  one  or  more  only  wounded  and  need¬ 
ing  another  shot,  I  hastened  as  well  as  I  could 
to  reload.  Just  as  this  was  accomplished  I  heard 
a  whistling  of  wings  and  looking  up  saw  the 
remainder  of  the  flock  returned,  and  wheeling 
overhead  within  range.  Straight  into  the  thick¬ 
est  of  it  I  fired  again,  and  down  came  two  more 
birds  and  then  I  broke  loose.  I  did  not  care 
about  reloading  or  anything  else.  Not  even  the 
scene  of  the  killing  of  the  first  prairie  chicken 
equalled  that  which  followed.  I  dashed  into  the 
mud  and  even  on  into  the  water  to  retrieve  my 
ducks,  all  of  which  fortunately  were  clean  killed, 
and  when  I  had  the  seven  great  mallards  piled 
together,  I  danced  and  whooped  around  them 
as  only  a  boy  mad  with  joy  can  do.  Ponto 
wagged  his  great  tail  and  grinned  heartily  in 
sympathy  and  'submitted  gracefully  to  the  hug 
with  which  I  nearly  broke  his  neek. 

As  the  bagging  of  those  fine  birds"  marks  one 
of  the  happiest  incidents  of  my  shooting  life, 
so  the  getting  of  them  home  marks  one  of  the 
most  strenuous.  Seven  full-grown  mallard  ducks 
are  a  load,  and  a  good  one,  for  a  strong  man  to 
transport  two  miles  or  more,  and  for  a  boy — 


unless  he  be  very  game — prohibitive.  It  was  near 
the  noon  hour  when  a  kind-hearted  farmer,  driv¬ 
ing  a  wagon,  came  on  me — still  more  than  a  mile 
from  home — resting  beside  my  delightful  bur¬ 
den.  I  was  about  all  in,  but  still  happy  as  mor¬ 
tal  could  be  and  ready  to  spend  the  next  two 
days  if  necessary  in  getting  my  bag  home. 

“Who-ap !”  he  shouted  as  he  came  up  to  where 
I  sat  by  the  roadside.  “Why,  what  you  got  there, 
sonny?”  he  asked  in  surprise  as  he  saw  my 
pile  of  ducks.  “Ducks — wild  ducks.”  “Gosh  a- 
whickety!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  never  saw  so  many 
before.  Did  you  kill  all  they  was?” 

I  proudly  told  him  the  particulars  of  my  ex¬ 
ploit  and  he  exclaimed  with  more  gosh  a- 
whicketys  and  wound  up  with  the  statement, 
“You  could  git  four  or  five  dollars  for  all  them 
ducks  in  town.”  Fortunately  I  did  not  express 
my  thoughts  of  this  statement  that  I  would  not 
take  four  or  five  dollars  for  one  of  them,  and  he 
said :  “Git  in  and  ride  with  me ;  that  is  too 
heavy  a  load  for  you  to  carry.  Whew !  a  heap 
too  heavy,”  he  added,  feelingly,  as  he  had  to  get  out 
and  lift  the  string  of  ducks  into  the  wagon  for  me. 

No  more  incidents  of  particular  interest  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  our 
hunting  that  season,  but  my  love  for  my  first 
teacher  in  field  sports  did  not  abate  by  reason 
of  our  hunts  being — for  the  time— over. 

Many  seasons  have  come  and  gone  since  then. 
Many  snows  have  whitened  the  sod  over  the 
dust  of  my  good  friend  and  instructor,  but  his 
early  devotion,  his  sagacity,  his  patience  and  his 
sympathy  have  never  been,  and  will  never  be, 
forgotten  by  one  who  owes  his  best  impulses 
and  instincts  as  a  sportsman  to  Mr.  Ponto,  gen¬ 
tleman  and  sportsman. 


Wild  Ducks  on  the  Farm. 

A  branch  of  wild  animal  domestication  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  this  country,  as  often 
recommended  in  Forest  and  Stream,  is  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  wild  ducks. 

In  primitive  times  wildfowl  bred  over  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  they  would  breed  there  again. 
In  sections  of  New  York  and  New  England, 
where  spring  shooting  is  forbidden,  ducks  breed 
in  summer  in  numbers  and  the  local  birds  seem 
constantly  to  be  increasing.  For  two  years  past 
it  has  been  thought  by  gunners  in  the  Middle 
West  and  in  the  Southern  States  that  the  mal¬ 
lards  and  black  ducks  seen  in  autumn  and  win¬ 
ter  have  greatly  increased. 

In  primitive  times  wild  ducks,  geese  and  swans 
bred  over  much  of  North  America,  at  least  as 
far  south  as  the  Ohio  River,  while  even  to-day 
great  numbers  of  woodducks  are  reared  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  various  forms  of  Southern 
ducks  breed  regularly  in  Florida,  Texas  and  gen¬ 
erally  along  the  Gulf. 

Wild  ducks  are  hardy,  and  if  protected  from 


attacks  of  their  enemies  while  young,  grow 
rapidly  and  are  soon  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Moreover,  they  can  be  easily  cared  for, 
since  they  have  no  natural  fear  of  man.  This 
has  been  shown  in  many  ways.  Each  autumn 
and  spring  during  the  migrations  large  numbers 
of  migrating  wild  ducks  and  occasionally  geese 
are  attracted  by  the  tame  wild  ducks  seen  swim¬ 
ming  on  the  ponds  of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society’s  Park  in  the  Bronx,  and  come  down 
and  alight  with  them,  associating  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  Sometimes  a  few  of  these  ducks 
are  captured  and  only  a  few  years  ago  a  flock 
of  nine  Canada  geese,  which  came  down  and 
joined  the  tame  wild  geese,  were  driven  into 
captivity,  and  now  form  a  portion  of  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  large  flock  of  wildfowl.  It  is 
interesting  on  a  blustery  day  in  November  or 
April  to  stand  near  one  of  these  ponds  and 
watch  the  flocks  of  wild  ducks  come  down  from 
on  high  and  fly  about  over  the  ponds  for  some 
time  until  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
they  may  safely  alight.  Sometimes  a  flock  of 
fifty  or  even  seventy-five  will  fly  over  the  ponds, 
scattering  out  as  if  about  to  alight,  or  again 


rising  in  the  air  and  crowding  into  a  thick  bunch, 
or  yet  again  flying  around  each  of  the  ponds, 
often  close  to  the  observer.  They  seem  to  pay 
little  or  no  heed  to  the  human  beings  that  are 
about  and  usually  they  splash  down  into  the 
ponds  and  rest  and  feed  there  for  a  long  time. 
Some  of  these  birds  in  spring  go  no  further 
north  than  the  park  and  stay  there,  breeding 
with  their  captive  fellows.  It  is  not  unusual  in 
the  early  summer  to  see  mallards  and  black- 
ducks  flying  about  the  park. 

In  the  same  way  in  Central  Park,  New  York, 
where  human  beings  are  always  present,  several 
pairs  of  blackducks  have  reared  their  young  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  winter  when  the  ponds 
are  ice-covered,  these  birds  disappear,  though 
whether  they  go  to  the  southward  or  merely 
move  to  open  water  in  which  they  can  roost  and 
feed  no  one  appears  to  know. 

In  “American  Duck  Shooting”  some  general 
description  is  given  of  the  semi-domesticated 
eider  ducks  of  Norway  and  the  sheldrakes  of 
Jutland.  These  birds  have  become  so  familiar 
with  man  that  they  build  their  nests  in  many 
unexpected  places,  and  they  are  so  valuable  to 
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their  owners  that  they  are  seldom  or  ever  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Since  the  breeding  of  wild  ducks  for  shoot¬ 
ing  purposes  has  been  taken  up  in  Great  Britain, 
the  ducks  there  have  shown  themselves  as  friend¬ 
ly  as  those  across  the  North  Sea.  Undisturbed 
in  their  homes — that  is,  on  the  ponds  and  in  the 
fields  where  they  commonly  dwell — they  regard 
man  as  merely  a  moving  incident  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  They  construct  their  nests  on  the  ground 
or  sometimes  on  piles  of  hay  or  straw  heaped 
up  for  this  purpose,  and  hatch  out  and  success¬ 
fully  rear  their  young.  Nor  is  it  until  these 
young  are  somewhat  able  to  fly  that  they  venture 
far  afield  in  search  of  food.  When,  however, 
this  wandering  spirit  begins  to  manifest  itself, 
it  is  the  part  of  the  keeper  to  direct  it.  This 
he  does  by  a  judicious  distribution  of  food  so 
that  at  last  his  ducks  expect  their  food  in  special 
places.  Then  then  may 
either  lessen  or  perhaps 
wholly  discontinue  the 
supply  of  food  at  home, 
and  thus  induce  the 
birds  to  perform  regu¬ 
lar  journeys  once  or 
twice  a  day  between 
their  feeding  grounds 
and  the  ground  where 
they  are  bred  and  live. 

It  is  even  said  that  at 
certain  places  the  ducks 
have  been  trained  to  . 
come  to  certain  spots  to 
be  fed  by  the  blowing  of 
a  horn.  Evidently,  the 
place  for  shooting  must 
lie  between  the  feeding 
ground  and  the  home 
ground,  and  the  gunners 
must  time  their  move¬ 
ments  so  as  to  get  in 
their  blinds  or  “butts”  a 
little  before  the  time  for 
the  flight.  In  this  way 
the  ducks,  never  being 
disturbed  at  either  of 
their  roosting  pjaces,  but 
only  while  in  the  air  flying  about,  never  become 
wild  and  are  not  driven  away. 

Precisely  this  sort  of  thing  might  be  done  by 
almost  any  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  was 
willing  to  take  the  pains  to  protect  his  ducks 
during  the  breeding  and  rearing  time  and  to 
secure  a  few  wild  ducks’  eggs.  Practically  the 
whole  farming  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  naturally  a 
great  breeding  ground  for  wild  ducks,  and  many 
millions  might  be  reared  there  by  the  owners 
of  the  soil  if  they  were  willing  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  it.  The  reward  would  come  either 
from  the  added  food  supply  or  from  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  leasing  the  shooting  to  gun¬ 
ners  or  from  the  sport  of  having  the  shooting 
for  themselves. 

The  essential  thing  in  an  attempt  of  this  kind 
is  to  protect  the  birds  during  the  laying  and  rear¬ 
ing  season  from  the  vermin  so  likely  to  destroy 
any  young  things.  Cats,  rats,  weasels  and  skunks 
are  glad  to  kill  young  ducks  or  to  plunder  the 
nests.  Hawks,  crows,  magpies  and  even  black¬ 
birds  may  do  the  same  thing.  A  certain  amount 
of  protection  from  birds  is  afforded  by  bushes 
or  other  undergrowth,  but  on  the  other  hand  this 


affords  the  very  cover  desired  by  small  animals. 
There  is  no  safety  except  in  building  around  the 
inclosure  a  tight  fence  which  shall  run  down 
eight  or  ten  inches  or  more  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  fence  must  be  so  tight  that 
not  even  a  small  mouse  can  pass  through  the 
meshes  of  the  wire.  It  must  also  be  so  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  outside  that  nothing  can  climb 
over  it.  This  is  best  done  by  having  a  smooth 
surface  near  the  top  of  the  fence  which  surface 
shall  be  turned  out  at  an  angle  so  that  nothing 
can  by  any  possibility  climb  over  it.  Such  a 
fence  need  not  be  very  high,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  must  be  so  high  that  neither  dog  nor 
cat  of  any  kind  can  jump  over  it.  Systematic 
trapping  of  the  small  animals  must  then  be  un¬ 
dertaken  and  the  keeper  should  be  sure  that  all 
within  the  fence  have  been  exterminated  before 
he  begins  the  experiments  with  his  birds.  He 
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should  also  make- a  business  of  killing  all  neigh¬ 
boring  injurious  birds  that  he  can.  These  species 
after  they  have  once  settled  down  to  live  in  a 
certain  locality  are  extremely  local  in  their  habits 
and  do  not  wander  far.  Day  after  day  they  go 
over  the  same  ground,  and  if  a  hawk  has  been 
seen  flying  over  a  meadow  at  a  certain  time  to¬ 
day,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  will  be  found  there 
to-morrow  at  about  the  same  time.  An  intelli¬ 
gent  keeper  knowing  all  these  things  will  keep 
the  vermin  about  his  wildfowl  pond  well  driven 
off. 

Even  at  the  present  day  it  should  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  farmer  or  the  farmer’s  son  in  many 
of  the  prairie  States  to  secure  a  setting  of  mal¬ 
lard’s  eggs  and  to  rear  from  them  a  handsome 
brood.  We  recommend  as  little  interference  with 
the  young  ducks  as  possible.  They  should  be 
well  fed  and  have  plenty  of  water,  but  it  is  not 
especially  desirable  that  they  should  spend  any 
great  amount  of  time  in  the  water,  since  in  the 
early  weeks  of  their  lives  young  ducks  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  diseases  brought  on  by  cold  and  wet. 
When  autumn  comes  it  might  perhaps  be  well 
enough  to  pen  up  the  brood  that  has  just  been 
reared  and  keep  them  in  confinement  during  the 


winter.  The  next  year  they  will  give  him  a 
large  crop  of  eggs  and  the  ducks  hatched  from 
that  crop  may  be  treated  differently  from  the 
first  ones.  If  I  had  such  a  brood  of  ducks  I 
would  not  confine  them,  but  would  let  them  go 
wherever  they  wished,  feeling  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain  that  when  spring  came,  a  number  of  them, 
perhaps  a  number  larger  than  those  which  went 
away  in  the  fall,  would  return  next  spring  and 
breed  where  they  had  been  reared.  I  do  not 
see,  provided  always  they  are  protected  from 
enemies  and  given  an  abundance  of  food,  why 
such  a  park  or  pen  might  not  be  each  season  as 
full  of  breeding  females  as  it  could  hold. 

If  the  matter  were  generally  taken  up  by  the 
farmers  of  a  district,  the  number  of  wild  ducks 
that  could  be  reared  at  practically  no  expense 
whatever  is  very  large.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  there  was  a  far  better  chance  to  ac¬ 
complish  good  things  in 
the  breeding  of  wild 
ducks  than  in  the  breed- 
of  our  upland  game. 

Probably  there  is  little 
or  no  demand  for  swans 
which  I  take  it  are  sold 
chiefly  for  ornamental 
purposes,  but  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  wild 
geese  should  not  be  bred 
in  confinement.  If  this 
was  done  each  year, 
these  millions  of  birds 
would  to  some  extent 
scatter  over  the  whole 
country  and  would 
greatly  relieve  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  present 
shooting  situation.  The 
Canada  goose  is  larger 
and  at  a  proper  age 
quite  as  toothsome  as 
the  domestic  goose,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  bring  quite 
as  good  prices.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  a  farm  on 
which  wild  geese  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  in  Virginia,  but  these  birds  are  reared 
wholly  for  their  feathers,  which  are  plucked 
from  them  twice  a  year.  They  have  become 
truly  domestic  and  show  no  tendency  to  wander. 
While  the  birds  there  are  chiefly  Canada  geese, 
yet  there  are  not  a  few  snow  geese  and  some 
other  species.  This  matter  and  matters  like 
these  concern  every  gunner  inhabiting  this  con¬ 
tinent  from  Alaska  and  Labrador  on  the  north 
down  to  Florida  and  Texas  on  the  south. 

Some  of  the  persons  in  Great  Britain  who 
rear  ducks  for  the  market  do  it  by  means  of 
incubators  and  brooders.  Ducks  do  not  seem  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  complaints  that  destroy 
so  many  pheasants  and  partridges.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  more  or  less  in  danger  all  the 
time  from  the  attacks  of  active  enemies.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  if  more  duck  eggs  could  be 
procured  than  the  ducks  at  hand  could  cover, 
that  they  might  be  hatched  in  incubators  and 
finally  given  to  a  hen  to  bring  off  just  as  the 
eggs  were  about  to  hatch.  Orange, 
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Snipe  and  Quail  Shooting  in  Australia 

In  August — just  before  the  opening  of  our 
spring — when  you  are  sauntering  along  a  se¬ 
cluded  and  quiet  creek  bank,  looking  for  a 
pair  or  two  of  plump  rabbits,  you  will  be  sud¬ 
denly  startled  by  the  sharp  whirr  of  a  pair  of 
wings.  A  brown,  long-billed  bird  has  gotten 
up  a  few  yards  in  front  of  you,  and  its  curious 
zig-zag  flight,  as  it  goes  rapidly  away,  pro¬ 
claims  the  first  snipe  of  the  season.  For  our 
snipe  is  a  migrant.  Last  fall,  in  March  or 
April,  the  snipe  have  set  off  north,  on  their 
long  trip  of  some  6,000  miles  to  Japan  and 
Eastern  Siberia.  There  they  have  bred;  and 
in  August,  when  the  young  birds  were  strong 
enough  for  their  long,  sustained  southern 
flight,  they  all  departed  for  the  south.  Passing 
the  Philippines,  Borneo  and  the  New  Guinea 
Isles,  they  come  straight  on  to  Australia,  and 
once  reaching  the  continent,  they  work  their 
way  right  across  it,  from  north  to  south. 
When  the  last  of  them  reach  the  State  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  in  the  extreme  south,  a  few  of  them 
even  cross  Bass  straits  to  the  island  of  Tas¬ 
mania. 

It  is  a  wonderful  flight  for  such  a  bird.  For, 
curiously  enough,  the  snipe,  after  his  arrival 
here,  does  not  indulge  in  long  flights.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  resting  after  his  long,  migratory 
journey.  Possibly  he  does  not  like  exposing 
himself  too  much  in  the  day  time,  as  his  enemy, 
the  hawk,  is  so  often  on  the  watch  for  him. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  snipe,  when 
put  up  by  the  sportsman  or  his  dog,  flies  no 
distance  before  descending  to  the  earth  again. 
We  expect  our  first  snipe  visitors  in  August; 
but  it  is  usually  September  before  they  can  be 
found  in  an  quantity. 

A  spring  morning  in  October,  when  the  dew 
is  still  on  the  young  grass,  and  the  first  wild 
flowers  are  showing  themselves  after  the 
frosts,  is  the  time  for  snipe  shooting.  A  slight 
breeze,  to  carry  the  scent,  is  advisable.  Then, 
walking  up  the  wind,  along  the  river  flats, 
with  a  good  dog,  you  should  get  some  splendid 
shooting.  If  it  is  early  enough,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  rabbits  about.  But,  if  snipe 
are  wanted,  you  are  certain  to  neglect  the 
cottontails,  who  hop  off  into  the  reed-beds,  or 
the  patches  of  bracken  that  margin  the  creek. 
Your  dog  has  to  be  good  and  well  trained,  or 
he  will  not  be  able  to  resist  a  dash  after  the 
cottontails.  If  the  winter  has  been  a  really 
wet  one,  with  the  flood  waters  out  on  {he  flats 
for  a  week  or  two,  you  will  have  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  snipe.  The  marshy  flats  will  be 
soft,  full  of  worms  and  other  sub-aquatic  life; 
and  if  you  look  closely  down  you  are  certain 
to  see  deep  little  holes — made  by  the  snipe’s 
long  bill — here  and  there,  often  very  close  to¬ 
gether,  where  he  has  been  prospecting  for  his 
breakfast. 

Then,  as  you  look  up,  some  twenty  yards 
ahead  of  you,  the  dog  is  at  a  full  point,  mo¬ 
tionless.  with  his  head  stretched  out,  and  his 
tail  quivering.  And  you  have  hardly  cocked 


your  gun  before  there  is  the  loud  whirr,  and 
off  go  a  pair  of  beauties.  It  is  a  good  right 
and  left;  but  it  is  the  opening  of  the  season, 
and  your  eye  has  not  regained  its  last  season’s 
accuracy  as  yet,  so  that  one  bird  is  all  that 
can  be  gathered.  Still,  it  is  a  beginning.  The 
flats  are  now  not  so  bare  as  they  were  a  little 
back.  There  are  plenty  of  bunches  of  long 
grass;  some  of  it  last  year’s — old  and  dry — and 
some  of  it  the  fresh  green  growth  of  the  last 
three  or  four  weeks.  You  have  hardly  re¬ 
loaded,  when  a  solitary  bird  gets  up.  It  is 
rather  a  long  shot;  but  the  left  barrel — a  full 
choke — does  the  business.  And  so  the  morn¬ 
ing  speeds  on. 

I  like  these  early  spring  mornings  among 
the  snipe  better  than  any  other  shooting.  It 
is  only  half-an-hour’s  walk  from  my  home  to 
a  long  stretch  of  winding  river  flats,  where 
you  are  sure  to  find  snipe  if  they  are  in  the 
country  at  all.  The  river  winds  picturesquely 
along  the  far  edge  of  the  flats,  and  its  south¬ 
ern  bank  is  high  and  rugged — sheltering  the 
flats  from  the  cold  south  winds.  Some  morn¬ 
ings,  in  the  course  of  less  than  three  hours’ 
shooting,  I  have  bagged  twenty  brace  of  snipe. 
But  these  have  been  my  red-letter  days.  I  am 
quite  contented  if  I  return  home  with  half-a- 
dozen  brace. 

And  it  is  pretty  shooting.  Here  and  there 
are  clumps  of  eucalyptus  trees — with  low, 
spreading  branches  almost  hiding  their  thick 
boles;  and  mingled  among  these  trees  are 
clumps  of  shrubs,  with  here  and  there  a  patch 
of  tall,  coarse  reeds,  where  a  hollow  has  re¬ 
tained  the  flood  waters.  The  snipe  seem  to 
know  the  value  of  trees,  shrubs  and  reeds  as 
cover.  If  they  are  near  to  any  of  them,  they 
dash  lound  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  are  soon  out  of  sight.  I  take  a  pride  in 
frustrating  these  unsportsmanlike  tactics;  and 
many  is  the  cunning  old  snipe  I  have  cut  off 
just  as  he  thought  he  had  reached  a  sanctuary. 
Alas!  also,  truth  to  tell,  many  is  the  long-bill 
who  has  beaten  me  in  his  race  for  life,  and  has 
lived  to  return  once  more  to  sunny  Japan  and 
chuckle  over  the  feat.  Curiously  enough  our 
snipe,  though  bearing  an  Australian  name — 
Gallinago  australis — is  a  Japanese  bird;  that  is, 
if  a  bird  belongs,  as  it  should  do,  to  the  coun¬ 
try  where  it  breeds.  The  chief  breeding-home 
of  this  snipe  are  the  sides  of  the  Japanese 
mountain  Fujiyama. 

Snipe  shooting  is  a  spring  sport.  While  you 
are  indulging  in  it  you  are  certain  to  come 
across  plenty  of  wild  duck,  water-hens, 
plovers,  members  of  the  wading  family,  all 
busy  nesting  and  rearing  their  young.  The 
ideal  autumn,  or  end  of  summer  sport,  is  quail 
shooting.  The  quail  is  a  thoroughly 
Australian  bird.  In  a  way  it  is  a  migrant,  as 
it  wanders  great  distances  in  search  of  food, 
and  does  this  in  companies.  But  it  never,  so 
far  as  is  known,  leaves  the  country  altogether. 
There  are  about  a  score  of  different  varieties 
of  quail:  and  some,  such  as  the  little  king 
quail,  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  shoot¬ 


ing.  But  the  sportsman’s  quail  is  known  as 
the  stubble  quail,  and  by  scientists  as  Coturnix 
pectoralis. 

The  quail  spend  the  winter,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  uplands  and  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  weather  is  always  balmy.  In 
the  beginning  of  spring  they  commence  to 
wander  south,  and  during  August,  September 
and  October  they  are  busy  nesting.  The  grass 
and  grain  crops  are  then  high  and  thick;  and, 
deep  in  their  seclusion,  the  quail  nests  and  lays 
her  large  clutch  of  eight  or  ten,  or  even  a 
dozen  eggs.  When  the  young  leave  the  nest 
the  long  grass  protects  them  from  birds  of 
prey,  though  the  foxes  account  for  a  good 
many.  Still,  the  quail  is  such  a  prolific  breeder 
that  I  do  not  notice  any  diminution  of  their 
numbers.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  the 
broods  are  all  well  grown  and  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  To  secure  this  end,  the 
close  season  in  my  State  does  not  end  until 
March  31,  so  that  the  quail  are  given  every 
chance. 

My  favorite  quail  country  is  a  series  of  open, 
undulating,  treeless  paddocks  bordering  a 
group  of  lovely  lakes.  It  is  sheep  country, 
and  as  it  is  always  lightly  stocked,  there  is 
usually  plenty  of  fairly-long,  dry  grass  to 
afford  cover  for  the  birds.  Unlike  snipe  shoot¬ 
ing,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  best  pursued  alone, 
quail  shooting  is  the  better  for  company. 
Usually,  therefore,  I  have  a  friend;  and  with 
our  two  good  dogs  we  spend  the  whole  day 
in  the  field.  Seasonal  conditions,  such  as  the 
early  ripening  of  the  grass,  early  rains  and 
cold  weather,  influence  the  quail  considerably. 
But,  given  a  good  summer,  no  rain  or  cold 
weather,  we  are  certain  of  excellent  sport. 
Our  record,  obtained  a  few  seasons  ago,  was 
212  brace  in  the  one  day  to  two  guns. 

The  quail,  unlike  the  snipe,  flies  straight 
away;  but  he  gets  up  with  such  a  buzz,  that 
even  old  shooters  are  often  a  trifle  discon¬ 
certed  at  the  noise.  Misses,  however,  are  far 
less  frequent  than  with  snipe;  and  I  have  fired 
as  many  as  a  dozen  consecutive  shots,  with  a 
bird  each  time.  This  has  of  course  been 
bettered,  but  it  is  still  fairly  good.  The  quail 
get  up  sometimes  singly  or  in  pairs;  but  if 
they  are  plentiful  whisps  of  three  to  five  or 
more  are  very  common.  With  two  guns  some 
very  pretty  rights  and  lefts  are  then  afforded. 
The  quail  is  an  easy  bird  to  stop,  and  if  there 
is  no  wind  blowing  and  the  cover  is  good 
enough  to  enable  you  to  almost  walk  them 
up,  dust-shot  may  be  used,  at  any  rate  in  the 
first  barrel. 

We  have  some  beautiful  weather  at  the  end 
of  summer,  and  throughout  autumn.  Jn 
autumn  we  have  sometimes  what  you  call  an 
Indian  summer,  when  it  is  a  delight  just  to 
walk  through  the  fields.  Occasionally,  even 
with  good  dogs,  I  find  the  quail  run  a  long 
way  before  they  get  up,  and  a  wounded  quail 
will  sometimes  be  found  quite  a  distance  from 
where  it  fell.  Indeed,  without  a  dog,  you  are 
certain  to  lose  quite  a  number  of  birds.  One 
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of  the  joys  of  quail  shooting  is  the  mid-day 
meal  and  smoke.  When  I  first  started  shoot¬ 
ing,  half-a-dozen  sandwiches,  and  a  drink  at 
the  first  clear  pool  used  to  satisfy  me,  and 
lunch  was  an  operation  of  only  a  few  minutes. 
But  now  I  like  to  find  a  sheltered  and  shady 
spot,  where  I  can  spell,  at  noon,  for  an  hour 
or  so.  I  am  not  exactly  a  sybarite,  as  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  my  lunch  does  not 
trouble  me;  but  I  enjoy  the  halt,  and  find  that 
I  get  through  the  long  afternoon  much  better. 
For,  if  the  birds  are  plentiful,  it  is  usually  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  deepening  indeed  into  the 
dark,  before  I  find  myself  tramping,  a  trifle 
wearily,  along  the  homeward  path. 

Australis. 


A  Lillooet  Sheep  Hunt. 

Concluded  from  page  13. 

The  next  morning  we  went  down  the  river 
about  half  a  mile.  There  we  left  the  boat,  not 
daring  to  go  further  down,  as  the  river  was  full 
of  anchor  ice  and  we  would  be  unable  to  bring 
the  boat  up  stream  against  it.  From  there  a 
horse  trail  led  down  the  river  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  trail  I  ever  saw. 
Throughout  it  was  solid  willows  about  ten  feet 
high  and  every  ten  feet  there  would  be  a  criss¬ 
cross  jamb  of  fallen  logs.  For  an  hour  we 
forced  our  way  over  logs  and  through  brush, 
and  at  the  end  had  made  a  half  mile.  At  that 
point  we  struck  a  gorge  where  a  little  stream 
came  down.  We  followed  this  up  the  mountain 
for  another  half  mile,  then  separated,  one  going 
up  one  side  of  the  gorge  and  one  on  the  other. 

Pat  and  I  climbed  up  the  side  of  the  gorge 
to  the  top,  then  stopped  and  looked  across  to 
see  how  Cutler  and  Grant  were  getting  on.  The 
sight  was  really  alarming.  They  had  started  to 
go  up  a  place  that  ended  in  an  apparently  sheer 
wall,  and  when  we  looked  we  could  see  them 
going  up  the  side  of  the  chasm  like  two  flies  on 
the  side  of  a  room.  First  Grant  would  scramble 
up  a  few  feet,  Cutler  would  pass  him  the  rifle, 
then  Cutler  would  scramble  up  and  Grant  would 
try  it  again,  and  so  they  went,  passing  the  rifle 
from  one  to  the  other.  I  was  greatly  relieved 
to  see  them  make  the  top,  as  I  fully  expected  to 
see  one  of  them  miss  his  footing  and  go  down 
to  the  rocks  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  below. 
The  condition  of  the  ground  and  rocks  made 
everything  much  worse,  as  all  moisture  was 
frozen,  so  that  often  the  rocks  were  covered 
with  ice  and  the  ground  was  as  hard  as  stone. 

Pat  and  I  followed  the  mountain  side  for 
miles.  It  was  ten  times  worse  than  in  the  sheep 
country,  being  covered  with  fallen  timber  and 
small  pines  growing  along  the  fallen  logs,  and 
the  whole  hillside  being  at  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees.  Then,  too,  as  we  climbed  up,  we 
got  into  the  snow,  which  added  to  the  pleasures 
of  walking  fallen  logs.  I  fell  continually,  find¬ 
ing  the  falls  very  painful,  though  I  did  not  hurt 
myself  seriously.  About  noon  we  sat  down  and 
had  lunch,  then  started  on  somewhat  refreshed. 
About  2  o’clock  we  looked  across  a  little  curve 
in  the  hill  and  saw  a  goat  on  the  other  side.  He 
was  half  a  mile  away  and  it  took  us  half  an 
hour  of  the  hardest  kind  of  work  to  get  any¬ 
where  near  him,  only  to  find  he  had  gone.  Of 
course  we  tried  to  go  as  quietly  as  possible,  but 
it  was  hopeless  to  get  through  that  kind  of.  a 
country  without  noise. 


I  have  often  read  that  a  goat  is  a  fool.  He 
may  be  a  fool  compared  to  the  mountain  sheep, 
which  has  telescopic  eyes  and  a  nose  to  match, 
but  a  goat  has  sense  enough  to  walk  away  when 
he  hears  somebody  fall  over  a  log  in  his  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

After  we  had  blessed  the  country  and  the 
goats  and  had  traveled  another  mile,  we  came 
to  a  precipice  that  dropped  down  for  a  thousand 
feet  and  effectually  barred  our  progress.  On  the 
other  side  on  the  face  of  another  precipice  was 
a  goat  going  up  the  rock;  wall  as  if  on  a  pair 
of  stairs.  He  was  too  far  away,  but  I  sat  down 
and  fired  half  a  dozen  shots  at  him.  Once  I 
thought  I  saw  him  flinch  and  just  as  he  got  to 
the  top  and  I  fired  my  last  shot  at  him,  he  gave 
a  convulsive  jump  straight  up  in  the  air,  and  I 
believe  that  one  or  both  of  those  bullets  went 
into  him.  But  a  goat  is  known  to  have  the  ability 
to  carry  more  lead  than  any  other  living  animal, 
and  he  went  on  over  the  top  of  the  cliff.  I  had 
hoped  that  if  I  made  a  successful  shot  he  would 
roll  to  the  bottom  and  we  might  be  able  to  get 
down  to  the  creek,'  and  by  going  up  it  get  the 
goat,  but  as  I  had  not  succeeded  in  killing  him, 
it  was  impossible  to  follow  him  that  day.  As 
it  was,  we  had  barely  time  to  get  back  to  the 
boat  before  dark,  and  though  I  was  exceedingly 
reluctant  to  give  up  an  animal  that  I  thought  I 
had  wounded,  yet  it  was  a  hopeless  proposition. 
It  was  not  very  far  back  to  the  boat,  nor  did  it 
take  us  very  long  to  get  there,  as  we  simply 
fell  and  slid  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

That  day  gave  me  my  fill  of  goat  shooting,  as 
I  was  convinced  that  it  was  nearly  impossible 
to  kill  a  goat  under  the  present  conditions.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  easy  to  kill  goats  if  you  find  them 
in  open  country  where  it  is  possible  to  stalk 
them,  but  in  those  cliffs  and  precipices  among 
the  brush  and  fallen  timber  it  was  hopeless  to 
locate  them  at  any  distance  or  to  approach  them 
after  they  had  been  located  without  making 
racket  enough  to  scare  any  animal  with  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  brains. 

Cutler  and  Grant  had  located  two  big  goats 
lying  down  about  600  yards  from  them,  and  had 
started  to  stalk  them  only  to  find  that  they  could 
not  get  anywhere  near  them  without  making  so 
much  noise  that  the  goats  took  alarm  and  made 
off  without  Cutler  having  been  able  to  even  get 
a  shot.  They  had  also  had  so  much  hopeless 
climbing  that  Cutler  felt  as  I  did,  that  the  goat 
proposition  was  hopeless  for  the  time,  and  that 
we  had  better  give  it  up.  This  was  particularly 
easy  for  both  of  us,  as  we  had  really  only  come 
fbr  sheep  and  had  no  particular  desire  to  kill 
goats  which  are  of  no  use  to  eat  and  have  not, 
in  my  judgment,  any  particular  merit  as  heads. 
Grant  that  evening  agreed  with  us  that  we  might 
as  well  give  up  the  goats.  By  returning  to 
Lillooet  the  next  day  we  would  be  out  just 
nineteen  days  and  this  gave  us  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  trip;  in  fact,  I  could  hardly  credit 
our  luck,  as  we  had  got  our  limit  of  sheep  in 
such  a  short  time.  The  fact  seemed  to  be  that 
we  had  gotten  into  the  sheep  country  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  rams  had  joined  the  ewes 
and  we  had  utilized  the  time  before  winter  set 
in  to  the  very  best  advantage.  No  doubt  sheep 
shooting  in  September  is  much  more  pleasant 
than  later  in  the  season,  but  if  a  man  desires 
solely  to  secure  heads,  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
sportsman  can  select  a  better  time  than  the  three 
weeks  from  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  6. 


That  night  we  made  preparations  for  leaving 
British  Columbia.  Grant  White  decided  to  take 
Liza  in  with  him  and  buy  his  winter  supplies 
at  that  time,  so  in  the  morning  we  started  in 
force.  As  if  to  bid  us  a  fond  farewell,  it  began 
to  snow  soon  after  we  set  out,  and  we  pushed 
on  hard  all  day  through  the  snow  and  brought 
up  at  Mission  village  about  4  o’clock  that  after¬ 
noon.  There  Pat  went  on  to  spend  the  night 
with  his  family,  who  lived  in  the  Indian  village 
and  took  Shemoo  with  him,  while  Grant,  Dick, 
Liza,  Cutler  and  myself  got  supper  at  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  Dick  cooked  half  a  side  of  bacon, 
and  as  no  one  else  ate  any,  I  ate  it  all.  This 
set  the  party  to  taking  stock,  and  they  finally 
discovered  that  none  of  them  had  eaten  any 
bacon  on  the  trip  except  myself,  though  they  had 
always  cooked  a  large  amount  in  order  to  use 
the  grease  for  cooking  potatoes  and  venison.  We 
had  started  out  with  forty-five  pounds  of  bacon 
and  we  finished  the  last  side  the  next  morning, 
so  by  a  careful  calculation  Dick  decided  that  I 
must  have  eaten  practically  forty-five  pounds  of 
bacon  in  two  weeks,  and  he  evidently  considered 
this  the  most  notable  observation  of  his  life. 

We  slept  that  night  in  a  warehouse  at  the 
steamer  dock,  lying  in  our  sleeping  bags  on  the 
floor,  while  the  wind  blew  through  innumerable 
cracks  in  the  floor  and  in  the  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Liza  was  certainly  a  practical  wife  for  that 
country.  She  rolled  herself  in  her  blankets,  lay 
down  on  the  boards  with  perfect  equanimity, 
and  arose  in  the  morning  with  great  promptness 
to  help  Dick  with  the  breakfast.  Immediately 
after  breakfast  Dick  got  on  a  horse  and  started 
on  the  full  jump  down  the  trail  along  the  side 
of  the  lake  to  Lillooet.  About  9  o’clock  Pat 
turned  up  with  a  rowboat  about  twenty-five  feet 
long.  Into  this  we  packed  all  our  supplies  and 
then  got  in,  Sheemoo  and  I  taking  the  forward 
pair  of  oars  and  Grant  and  Cutler  the  pair  to¬ 
ward  the  stern,  while  Pat  steered  with  a  paddle. 
This  was  the  finishing  touch  of  British  Columbia. 
We  had  worn  our  legs  off  with  climbing  and  the 
hard  ride  of  the  day  before  had  made  us  pretty 
sick  of  riding  horseback,  and  to  top  off  the  trip 
we  rowed  fifteen  miles  in  two  hours  and  a  half, 
getting  to  the  Lillooet  end  of  the  lake  about 
noon. 

I  think  Grant  was  exceedingly  glad  to  end 
this  trip.  He  had  been  out  with  two  parties 
before  ours  without  a  break,  and  the  two  months 
and  a  half  of  continuous  hard  work  had  almost 
worn  him  out.  He  never  made  any  complaint 
or  intimated  that  he  felt  the  work,  butl  I  could 
see  he  was  simply  done  up  all  the  time,  and  he 
complained  of  continual  headaches. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  lake  we  waited  for  an 
hour  or  more  for  the  wagon  Dick  had  promised 
to  send  down  from  the  town,  and  on  its  arrival 
packed  up  all  our  stuff  and  repaired  to  Dun- 
lops,  where  we  crated  our  heads,  and  then  after 
making  arrangements  to  see  Mr.  Dunlop  in  the 
evening,  went  on  to  the  hotel. 

We  felt  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Dunlop  for  his 
kindness  to  us  throughout  the  eritire  trip.  He 
had  made  no  profit  out  of  it  except  for  supplies 
we  bought  from  him,  but  he  had  put  himself  to 
great  trouble,  not  only  in  taking  care  of  us,  but 
also  in  securing  Chief  Peter,  giving  us  informa¬ 
tion,  corresponding  with  us  before  the  trip,  and 
in  every  way  looking  out  for  our  interests  as  if 
we  had  been  old  friends.  To  any  stranger  about 
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to  go  into  the  Lillooet  district  the  presence  of 
a  reliable  man  like  Dunlop  is  certainly  a  God¬ 
send. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  Victoria  at 
Lillooet  we  found  everything  in  the  same  state 
in  which  we  had  left  it  nineteen  days  before. 
There  was  the  same  aggregation  of  principal 
citizens  and  the  same  general  hilarious  atmos¬ 
phere.  It  had,  however,  received  one  great  addi¬ 
tion.  Dick  had  arrived  in  town  about  two  hours 
before  and  he  was  already  gloriously  full.  When 
I  came  in  he  was  supporting  himself  upon  the 
bar  and  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  assembled 
crowd  on  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  man 
who  would  eat  forty-five  pounds  of  bacon  in 
two  weeks.  Of  the  incidents  of  the  trip  this 
alone  survived,  and  when  I  went  to  bed  that 
night,  Dick  was  still  at  the  bar  dwelling  on  my 
powers  as  a  bacon  eater.  The  amount  of  bacon 
had  risen  to  seventy-five  pounds,  and  I  had  dealt 
with  it  single-handed.  It  is  always  a  comfort 
to  have  made  a  reputation  in  a  country,  even  if 
it  is  only  as  a  destroyer  of  pork. 

When  we  had  disposed  of  our  clothes  and 
made  arrangements  for  seats  on  the  stage  next 
morning,  Cutler  and  I  at  once  took  to  the  bath¬ 
room  and  had  our  first  hot  bath  for  three 
weeks.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  a  camp¬ 
ing  trip  is  that  after  three  or  four  weeks  with 
the  rough  side  of  things  one  is  able  once  more 
to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  civilization.  Spring 
mattresses,  beds,  bathtubs,  good  cooking,  books, 
clean  linen  and  such  things  which  had  previously 
seemed  the  necessities  of  ordinary  existence  now 
appear  for  a  short  time  as  highly  privileged 
luxuries,  and  by  the  time  that  feeling  is  worn 
off  it  is  time  to  get  ready  to  go  on  another  trip. 

So  far  I  have  tried  to  escape  from  British 
Columbia  without  giving  any  account  of  the 
scenery,  not  because  it  was  not  appreciated,  but 
because  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  describe  it. 
Yet  I  cannot  leave  it  without  a  word.  The  en¬ 
tire  country  we  hunted  in  was  one  succession 
of  deep  valleys  filled  with  small  rocky  streams, 
huge  mountainsides  of  pine  forests,  and  above 
all  these  the  rocky  snow-clad  peaks  where  we 
hunted  sheep.  From  the  top  of  one  of  these 
peaks  one  could  look  for  fifty  miles  in  every 
directions  and  see  nothing  but  a  forest  of  snow¬ 
capped  peaks  such  as  he  was  on.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  they  seemed  crowded  upon  each  other, 
but  always  he  found  that  they  were  in  reality 
separated  by  many  deep  and  heavily  wooded  val¬ 
leys.  The  beauty  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  is 
everywhere  celebrated  and  the  scenery  in  the 
Lillooet  country  seems  to  me  to  be  fully  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  portion. 

The  next  morning  saw  us  off  on  the  stage 
for  Lytton.  Grant  and  Dick  said  good-bye  to 
us,  Dick  being  evidently  in  a  very  repentant 
frame  of  mind.  Shemoo  and  Patrick  were  not 
on  hand,  and  I  suspect  that  they  were  overcome 
by  the  joys  of  Lillooet.  We  passed  down  the 
stage  line  to  Lytton  and  arrived  three  days  later 
safely  in  Chicago. 

One  of  my  friends  says  that  in  order  to  take 
a  successful  trip  to  any  hunting  country  a  per¬ 
son  must  go  once  to  see  how  it  should  be  done, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  this,  but  were  I  to 
return  once  more  to  British  Columbia  I  do  not 
believe  I  should  change  my  arrangements  or  out¬ 
fit  one  iota,  except  that  I  would  take  hob-nailed 
shoes  of  every  variety,  all  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  strain  without  any  more  weight  than 


necessary,  and  all  big  enough  to  hold  three  pairs 
of  heavy  socks  with  comfort. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  it  is  foot  work  that 
gets  the  game  in  sheep  shooting,  and  I  cannot 
do  better  than  close  with  this  comment  on  the 
most  important  point  that  I  know. 

Russell  Mott. 


Spring  Wildfowl  Shooting. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  29 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Among  thinking  and  observant 
sportsmen  there  can  be  but  one  opinion — that 
spring  shooting  should  be  prohibited  and  the  law 
rigidly  enforced.  Migratory  wildfowl  do  not 
winter  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  but  these 
States  are  their  natural  breeding  grounds. 

In  Minnesota,  since  the  prohibition  of  spring 
shooting,  ducks  have  been  breeding  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers,  and  the  native  ducks  have 
again  become  a  large  factor  in  the  fall  shoot¬ 
ing.  Especially  is  this  true  of"  teal  and  mallard, 
and  as  the  season  now  does  not  open  until  Sept. 
7,  the  birds  are  full  grown  before  the  law  per¬ 
mits  shooting.  I  am  in  close  touch  with  coun¬ 
try  grain  buyers  all  through  Minnesota  and 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  have  talked  with 
many  of  them,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  stating 
that  the  abolition  of  spring  shooting  will  result 
in  a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  wildfowl. 

Last  week  a  resident  of  South  Dakota  was 
telling  me  that  there  is  a  very  strong  agitation 
starting  in  that  State  in  favor  of  passing  such 
a  law,  and  I  assure  you  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  impress  on  him  the  urgent  need 
of  doing  so.  He  told  me  that  during  the  two 
years  that  there  has  been  a  close  season  on 
prairie  chickens  they  have  multiplied  surpris¬ 
ingly,  and  that  with  a  reasonable  open  season 
and  bag  limit  there  will  be  good  shooting  for 
many  years,  when  the  close  limit  is  removed  in 
September,  1911. 

I  am  very  glad  to  state  that  I  have  not  heard 
a  single  sportsman  in  this  State  favor  the  return 
to  spring  shooting,  and  the  sentiment  against  do¬ 
ing  so  is  constantly  becoming  stronger  as  the 
results  of  its  abolition  become  more  apparent. 

I  have  inquired  from  several  friends  who 
travel  all  through  the  State  as  to  conditions  this 
spring,  and  they  all  express  the  opinion  that 
more  ducks  than  ever  are  nesting  here.  Could 
any  stronger  argument  against  spring  shooting 
be  adduced? 

I  have  not  attempted  to  touch  on  the  ethical 
side  of  the  question  at  all,,  though  there  is  much 
that  might  be  said  from  that  viewpoint,  but  have 
confined  myself  solely  to  a  brief  statement  of 
facts.  Neither  have  I  said  anything  as  to  game 
protection  from  the  standpoint  of  enforcement 
of  the  laws,  for  those  are  other,  though  closely 
related  subjects. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up  this  matter 
and  can  assure  you  that  any  assistance  possible 
or  any  information  I  can  give  to  further  the 
ends  of  game  preservation  will  always  be  gladly 
given.  H.  A.  A. 


Green  Grove,  Miss.,  June  24. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Since  the  wise  and  just  enactment 
of  laws  protecting  wildfowl  in  the  North  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season,  I  believe  the  increase 
has  been  fully  40  per  cent,  in  Mississippi  and 
fully  as  much,  or  more,  in  the  parts  of  Louis¬ 


iana  in  which  I  have  been.  The  season  just 
closed  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  eight  years 
or  more. 

I  very  much  regret  to  say  that  while  we  have 
on  our  statute  books  laws  governing  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  game  both  in  State  and  county  that  as 
a  whole  are  wise,  our  Legislature  has  been  so 
parsimonious  and  shirt-sighted  as  to  make  no 
adequate  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  passed  by  them. 

The  old  adage,  “What  is  everybody’s  business 
is  nobody’s  business”  is  fully  exemplified  here; 
and  in  all  backwoods  and  isolated  localities  the 
rule  is  to  kill  what  you  like  and  when  you  like. 
As  the  old  negro  said  to  his  son :  “What  for 
you  dun  got  cotched  in  your  devilment?”  No 
harm  is  done  unless  it  becomes  known  to  offi¬ 
cials.  Mississippi  as  a  State  will  have  both 
game  and  fish  despite  the  wasteful  methods  of 
her  people  for  several  generations  yet  to  come, 
and  we  old  timers  hope,  before  good  shooting  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  that  the  sportsmen  of  the 
States  may  open  their  eyes  and  see  game  pro¬ 
tection  in  a  just,  true  and  sportsmanlike  man¬ 
ner  and  not  only  use  individual,  but  mutual  effort 
to  give  protection  during  the  breeding  season  to 
all  game,  and  to  protect  all  young  and  imma¬ 
ture  animals,  wildfowl  and  game  birds,  as  well 
as  those  not  recognized  as  game. 

We  need  special  education  along  these  lines, 
and  our  boys  and  girls  should  be  taught  at  home 
and  in  school  that  nothing  was  created  for 
waste;  that  an  all  wise  and  all  powerful  creator 
made  for  a  purpose  everything  that  lives  and 
breathes;  gave  man  domain  over  them  for  his 
use ;  but  as  I  take  it  not  to  be  wasteful  or  ex¬ 
travagant  in  its  use  and  most  certainly  not  to 
take  advantage  of  and  make  wilful  waste  of 
bird  or  animal  life  during  breeding  stages  as  is 
now  the  case.  R.  E.  Stratton. 


Louisiana  Legislature. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  20. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Representative  Gilfoil  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  firearms  on  private  property  with¬ 
out  the  owner’s  consent.  The  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  protect  the  deer.  It  is  claimed  that 
many  pot-hunters  come  from  Mississippi  and 
other  States  and  kill  deer  in  north  Louisiana, 
and  then  return  home  without  paying:  any  license. 
Portions  of  Louisiana  have  lost  a  large  number 
of  deer  by  this  practice.  A  bill  has  already 
passed  the  House  protecting  deer.  An  unfavor¬ 
able  report  was  made  by  the  Senate  committee 
authorizing  police  juries  of  parishes  to  regulate 
the  shipment  of  game  in  their  respective  parishes. 
Also  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  bill  permit¬ 
ting  police  juries  to  elect  game  wardens. 

The  Settoon  bill  protecting  minks  and  fur¬ 
hearing  animals  was  reported  favorably.  The 
Boggs  game  bill  and  his  bill  abolishing  the  pres¬ 
ent  game  commission  received  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports.  The  Hartner.  Ventress  and  Butler  game 
hills  were  reported  favorably  and  will  be  placed 
as  amendments  to  the  general  game  law.  One 
of  the  biffs  protects  the  robin  and  increases  the 
length  of  the  snipe  season.  The  general  game 
hill  will  be  gotten  in  shape  soon  with  amend¬ 
ments  for  final  passage.  Sea  gulls  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  during  two  months  in  the  year. 

F.  G.  G. 
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Hunters’  License  Tax. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  From  the  best  information  that  I  can 
gain  from  those  interested  in  it,  the  hunter’s 
license  law  is  down  to  the  present  time  very  dis¬ 
couraging  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  sportsmen. 
Something  over  100,000  persons  in  this  State 
have  been  paying  at  the  rate  of  $1.10  for  the 
privilege  of  carrying  a  gun  during  the  open 
season  for  game.  This  relates  more  particularly 
to  the  game  birds.  I  am  certain  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  when  this  law  went  into  effect  the 
proceeds  of  the  license  fee — aside  from  the 
necessary  disbursements  connected  therewith — 
were  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  and  libera¬ 
tion  of  such  game  birds  as  were  known  to  be 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  climate  of 
this  State.  The  hunters  have  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  an  amount  approximating  $250,000,  with 
practically  no  return  whatever,  and  this  will  be 
repeated  this  year,  so  that  at  the.  end  of  the 
year  the  State  will  have  received  some  $375,000 
from  the  hunters’  licenses,  and  this,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  a  special  tax  upon  a  certain  class 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  believed  that  not  over  100 
to  1,000  non-residents  and  aliens  take  out  li¬ 
censes  in  this  State. 

If  this  tax  is  not  to  be  expended  to  replenish 
the  covers  with  game,  then  the  law  should  be 
modified.  The  law  itself  being  necessary  only 
to  protect  the  little  game  we  have  from  the  alien 
and  non  residents,  the  license  fee  to  residents 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  say  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  five  cents  to  each  person,  ten  cents 
to  the  clerk  for  issuing  the  license  and  fifteen 
cents  to  the  department,  which  would  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  procuring  and  issuance  of  the 
license.  The  law  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  has 
been  administered  is  a  great  imposition  and  in¬ 
defensible,  except  as  to  the  protecting  element 
of  it.  In  other  words  the  fee,  $1.10,  judging 
from  past  and  present  results,  is  an  outrage  on 
the  sportsman. 

The  department  has  thrown  a  sop  to  the  hun¬ 
ter  in  the  way  of  a  game  farm,  which,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  is  simply  a  waste  of 
money  and  a  delusion.  It  is  idle  and  a  waste 
of  money  to  raise  the  Mongolian  or  ring-necked 
pheasants  at  a  game  farm.  The  Mongolian  needs 
nothing  but  liberty  and  a  natural  opportunity  to 
produce  his  kind,  and  the  evidence  is  abundant 
that  throughout  the  State  they  will  do  vastly 
better  at  large  than  in  confinement.  To-day 
there  is  no  need  of  a  game  farm  for  this  bird. 

The  Hungarian  partridge  is  more  of  an  ex¬ 
periment,  but  if  they  are  of  any  value  to  the 
sportsmen,  they  could  be  much  better  tested  by 
expending  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  their  pur¬ 
chase  and  liberation,  making  a  natural  and  prac¬ 
tical  test.  A  number  of  clubs  have  already  pur¬ 
chased  and  liberated  these  birds,  and  reports 
are  encouraging.  It  is  reported  that  they  came 
through  last  winter — which  was  one  of  the 
severest  known — in  fine  condition.  This  game 
farm  may  be  of  some  value  in  experimenting 
in  a  small  way,  but  it  is  of  no  practical  value 
when  it  comes  to  the  stocking  of  the  State  with 
its  products. 

In  the  early  stages  of  legislation  last  winter 
it  was  promised  that  an  appropriation  would  go 
through  the  Legislature  for  a  considerable  sum, 
and  the  commissioner  would  be  authorized  to 
purchase  and  liberate  Hungarian  partridges 


throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  State.  It 
is  understood,  however,  that  this  legislation  was 
not  carried  through. 

It  is  contended  that  this  sum  of  almost  $30,000 
contributed  by  the  hunters  should  not  from  any 
normal  point  of  view  be  expended  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  fish  or  forests  or  in  the  payment  of 
protectors.  It  is  well  known  in  this  vicinity,  if 
not  throughout  the  entire  State,  that  three- 
fourths — if  not  nine-tenths — of  the  protectors’ 
time  is  taken  up  in  looking  after  illegal  fisher¬ 
men,  yet  the  hunters  are  paying  this  unjust,  un¬ 
fair  and  unnecessary  tax  without  any  return. 

All  persons  who  shoot  for  recreation  or  other¬ 
wise  and  pay  this  tax  should  see  to  it  at  the 
coming  election  that  their  respective  candidates 
for  member  of  Assembly  and  Senator  thoroughly 
understand  the  situation,  and  unless  such  candi¬ 
dates  shall  promise  their  aid  for  the  relief  of 
the  hunters  or  the  lessening  or  the  repeal  of  this 
license  fee,  then  such  candidates  should  be  op¬ 
posed  throughout  the  entire  State.  It  is  time 
the  hunters  asserted  their  rights.  Down  to  the 
present  time,  either  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  or  through  the  inability  or  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  committees  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  to  assert  their  rights,  and  hunters’ 
rights  have  been  ignored  and  abused,  and 
promises  made  have  not  been  kept. 

It  is  up  to  the  hunters  to  get  something  like 
a  “square  deal.”  A  Hunter. 

New  Publications. 

The  Dawn  of  the  World.  Myths  and  Weird 
Tales  Told  by  the  Mewan  Indians  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  collected  and  edited  by  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam.  Illustrated,  cloth,  273  pages.  A.  H. 
Clark,  Cleveland. 

“The  Dawn  of  the  World”  strikes  a  new  note 
in  scientific  book  making.  It  is  a  volume  of 
faithfully  recorded  myths  which  possesses  great 
interest  for  the  ethnologist,  and  also  furnishes 
much  satisfaction  to  art  critics  who  are  gratified 
to  see  a  beautiful  book — scientific  stories,  artis¬ 
tically  illustrated. 

Dr.  Merriam’s  studies  as  Chief  of  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey  have  led  him  all  over  California 
and  have  thus  given  him  opportunities  to  see 
more  of  the  California  Indians  than  any  other 
one  man  has  done.  The  present  volume  is  a 
result  of  his  investigations  among  these  people. 
The  tales,  which  are  arranged  in  a  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  fascinating  way,  come  from  the  Mewan 
Indians,  who  are  confined  to  Central  California, 
and  have  no  known  relatives  anywhere  in  the 
world.  They  have  been  little  visited  by  ethnolo¬ 
gists  and  are  so  rapidly  growing  fewer  in  num¬ 
ber  that  since  these  stories  were  collected,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  tribes  have  become  extinct.  The 
tales  are  related  after  the  first  rains  of  the 
winter  season,  and — as  with  so  many  Indian 
tribes — always  at  night.  They  contain  the  re¬ 
ligious  history  of  the  tribe,  and  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  by 
oral  tradition. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  which 
is  very  helpful  to  the  reader  by  explaining  the 
fundamental  elements  of  Mewan  mythology  and 
by  giving  names  of  the  different  deities.  There 
is  also  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
tribes  of  this  stock.  The  book  is  divided  into 
ancient  and  modern  myths. 

The  mythology  of  the  California  Indians— and 
the  same  is  true  of  other  tribes — goes  back  to 


the  time  of  what  Dr.  Merriam  very  fitly  calls 
The  First  People;  and  it  is  the  adventures  of 
these  First  People  that  the  ancient  myths  de¬ 
scribe.  These  first  people  bore  the  names  of 
animals  and  other  objects  of  nature,  yet  in  fact 
they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  human  be¬ 
ings,  "find  sometimes  animals  or  forces,  yet  from 
time  to  time  changing  their  shapes  and  always 
able  to  communicate  in  speech  with  those  they 
met.  These  tales  relate  the  adventures  of  these 
people  in  connection  with  their  search  for  fire, 
their  hunting  exploits,  their  battles  with  great 
forces,  their  quarrels  and  wars,  and  what  came 
of  these  wars.  Finally,  human  beings,  that  is  to 
say  Indian  people,  were  created  by  the  god 
Coyote  Man,  and  the  First  People  became  perma¬ 
nently  the  animals  and  other  objects  of  nature 
whose  names  they  had  borne.  Those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  certain  characteristics  became  the  animals 
which  now  have  the  same  characteristics.  Many 
of  the  tales  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
almost  all  have  direct  relation  to  the  terrible 
struggle  for  existence  of  a  primitive  people. 

After  the  ancient  myths  found  in  the  first  two 
hundred  pages  of  the  volume  are  given  certain 
present  day  myths — about  animals,  about  ghosts 
and  the  sign  of  death,  about  natural  phenomena 
and  about  various  fabulous  beings,  such  as 
witches,  pygmies  and  giants.  Following  the 
present  day  myths  are  a  list  of  the  scientific 
names  of  animals,  trees  and  plants,  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  California  mythology  and  an  excellent 
and  complete  index. 

Of  the  earlier  tales  many  have  to  do  with  the 
way  in  which  the  people  secured  the  fire.  The 
first  of  these  explains  how  it  was  brought  by 
the  robin,  whose  breast  became  red  because  every 
night  on  the  road  as  he  was  bringing  back  the 
fire,  he  lay  with  his  breast  over  it,  to  keep  it 
from  getting  cold.  Of  the  fire  a  portion  was 
made  into  the  sun,  while  another  portion  was 
put  into  the  buckeye  tree — the  wood  of  which 
the  Indians  used  for  one  of  their  two  fire  sticks. 
The  humming  bird  also  brought  the  fire,  carry¬ 
ing  it  held  tight  under  his  chin,  where  it  still 
shows.  In  another  story  the  white-footed  mouse 
took  it,  carrying  the  spark  away  in  his  little  reed 
flute,  while  again,  in  another  tale,  the  shrew 
mouse  stole  it. 

The  tales  are  told  with  Indian  simplicity  and 
verisimilitude.  Not  a  few  of  them  remind  us 
of  other  myths  told  by  other  people  in  far  dis¬ 
tant  lands,  yet  these  Mewuk  stories  have  a  flavor 
that  is  all  their  own. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume — from  paint¬ 
ings  made  especially  for  the  present  collection 
by  E.  W.  Deming.  of  New  York,  and  Charles  J. 
Hittell,  of  San  Francisco — are  of  peculiar  in¬ 
terest.  Mr.  Deming  is  particularly  happy  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  stories  such  as  these.  The 
picture  of  Wek'Wek  on  the  hilltop  killing  geese 
with  his  sling  is  as  decorative  as  a  Japanese 
print  in  its  placing  of  dark  and  light,  while  that 
of  the  fawns  asking  the  mother  bear  if  they  may 
play  with  her  baby  is  exquisite,  as  well  for  its 
expression  of  character  as  for  its  handling  of 
the  composition. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  volume  that  in  matter, 
in  illustration,  and  as  a  piece  of  book  making 
it  is  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


A  Summer  Cruise  Down  the  Delaware 

For  some  time  Archie  and  I  had  been  wonder¬ 
ing  how  we  could  spend  our  short  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  in  a  way  to  yield  the  greatest  amount  of 
pleasure  with  the  least  expenditure  of  the  where¬ 
withal.  Neither  of  us  cared  much  for  the  white 
flannels  and  Panama  hat  kind  of  a  holiday  where 
one  must  try  to  look  pretty  and  be  nice  to  a  lot 
of  people  he  cares  nothing  about.  But  where 
could  we  go  to  get  canoeing,  fishing  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  dress  and  action,  without  too  great 
expense?  The  upper  Delaware  loomed  large  _as 
a  possibility,  and  after  some  investigation  and 
discussion  was  eventually  decided  upon  as  the 
best  place.  We  never  regretted  the  decision. 

The  scenery  there  is  beautiful.  There  are  no 
mosquitoes  to  render  close  harmony  all  night, 
and  the  river,  with  its  dancing  riffles,  its  broken, 
roaring  stretches  of  white  water  and  its  deep, 
still  pools  mirroring  the  green  hills  and  the  big, 
white  summer  clouds,  is  ever  ready  for  you. 
Fishing?  Well,  the  fish  are  there,  for  we  often 
saw  them  jumping- — lusty  old  bronzebacks  that 
would  give  you  all  the  fight  you  wanted.  But 
somewhere  along  the  river  there  must  have  been 
a  Jonah,  for  during  our  cruise  of  eighty  miles 
from  Hancock  down  to  Port  Jervis  we  saw  not 
one  fisherman  who  had  really  good  luck  to  re¬ 
port. 

We  boarded  the  express  in  Jersey  City  on  the 
morning  of  July  17,  reaching  Hancock,  where 
the  East  Branch  joins  the  main  river,  early  in 
the  afternoon.  A  short  time  was  spent  there  in 
purchasing  a  few  needful  articles,  overlooked 
in  our  somewhat  hurried  departure  from  the 
city,  and  having  carried  canoe  and  duffle  down 
to  the  river,  the  trip  proper  began.  A  short 
distance  below  the  village  we  struck  a  long  riffle 
or  rather  a  series  of  them,  and  as  the  water  was 
very  low,  we  were  obliged  to  get  out  and  wade. 
But  the  afternoon  was  hot  and  the  water  cool, 
so  we  splashed  contentedly  along,  lifting  and 
hauling  over  the  rocks  till  the  ensuing  deep 
water  made  easier  going.  A  little  casting  and 
trolling  was  barren  of  results,  though  all  about 
us  the  bass  were  jumping,  and  we  soon  pushed 
on,  for  the  sun  was  getting  low,  and  previous 
experience  had  taught  us  that  to  make  camp  in 
the  dark  is  far  from  pleasant.  About  6  o’clock 
an  ideal  spot  was  found  under  a  group  of  lofty 
hemlocks  on  a  little  bluff  overlooking  the  river, 
and  we  decided  to  stop  there  and  spend  a  couple 
of  days. 

The  first  night  of  the  season  under  canvas  is 
often  a  wakeful  one,  and  this  proved  so.  How 
quick  the  ear  is  to  catch  every  little  sound  of 
bird  or  insect,  and  what  a  splash  a  leaping  fish 
can  make  after  nightfall !  A  night  hawk  was 
calling  from  high  up  in  the  sky  and  amused 
himself  by  repeatedly  diving  earthward  with  that 
strange  booming  of  his  wings.  As  their  novelty 
wore  off,  these  sounds  gradually  grew  indis¬ 
tinct.  and  the  next  thing  we  knew  the  first  gray 
of  dawn  was  showing  through  the  open  tent 
flap. 

That  first  morning  we  just  loafed.  What 


need  was  there  of  working  when  there  were 
two  full  weeks  of  freedom  ahead?  The  camp 
was  fixed  up  a  bit  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  a  nearby  farmer  to  supply  us  with  fresh 
milk  and  eggs  during  our  stay,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  we  paddled  down  to  the  nearest  rift  to  try 
the  bass.  But  the  fish  must  have  sworn  off  on 
every  kind  of  food  which  contained  a  hook,  and 
a  couple  of  hours  of  diligent  casting  resulted  in 
only  two  little  fellows  scarcely  above  the  legal 
size. 

On  the  -  way  back  to  camp  we  witnessed  a 
rather  novel  and  thoroughly  lazy  method  of  fish¬ 
ing.  Just  where  the  current  began  to  quicken 
at  the  head  of  the  rift,  a  stout  wire  cable  was 
stretched  from  bank  to  bank  some  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.  On  this  were  two  traveling 
pulleys  attached  by  short  ropes  to  the  ends  of 
a  big  scow  in  such  a  way  that  by  shortening  or 
lengthening  one  rope,  the  “ferryboat”  could  be 
turned  at  an  angle  to  the  current,  and  so  made 
to  go  in  either  direction  its  conductor  wished. 
Ordinarily  this  boat  served  merely  the  purposes 
of  any  staid  and  self-respecting  ferry,  but  two 
natives  had  recognized  its  possibilities  from  a 
fisherman’s  point  of  view,  and  comfortably  seated 
on  a  couple  of  boxes  with  their  bait  pails  before 
them  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  were  gravely 
swinging  back  and  forth  across  the  river,  un¬ 
troubled  by  wind  or  swirling  water.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  trip  we  found  these  rude 
ferries  very  common,  but  did  not  again  see  one 
put  to  such  a  novel  use. 

The  next  day,  Monday,  broke  cloudy  and  cold, 
and  after  securing  a  supply  of  little  catfish  from 
under  the  rocks  along  shore,  we  again  tackled 
the  bass.  Their  appetites  had  not  improved  since 
the  previous  evening,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  to 
break  camp  the  next  morning  and  drop  down 
the  river  in  search  of  better  luck. 

The  temperature  that  night  was  more  sugges¬ 
tive  of  December  than  July.  The  wind  poured 
down  out  of  the  northwest  and  seemed  to  blow 
right  through  the  tent  walls.  A  big  fire  would 
have  been  dangerous,  for  the  country  was  very 
dry,  so  we  piled  on  all  the  clothes  we  had  and 
shivered  till  morning. 

When  daylight  finally  did  come,  the  wind  was 
still  blowing  hard,  but  had  shifted  more  to  the 
west,  and  we  hoped  that  it  would  moderate  later 
in  the  day.  Breakfast  over  and  things  packed 
up,  we  got  under  way  at  9  o’clock,  intending  to 
make  Cochecton,  some  twenty  miles  below,  that 
evening.  Frequent  wading  was  again  the  order 
of  the  day,  however,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  we  must  be  content  with  a  shorter  run. 
We  had  heard  of  the  trout  fishing  in  Basket 
Creek,  and  reaching  there  early  in  the  afternoon 
decided  to  camp  and  try  it.  A  little  grassy  plot 
shaded  by  old  apple  trees  looked  inviting,  and 
just  back  of  it  an  old  road  led  to  a  neat  little 
farm  house  on  a  pleasant  knoll.  The  spot  had 
evidently  been  used  by  previous  campers,  for  we 
found  a  well  built  stone  fireplace  and  an  impro¬ 
vised  grate.  Inquiry  at  the  house  readily  gained 
permission  to  camp,  and  escorted  by  the  farmer’s 
young  shepherd  dog  we  returned  to  the  river 


and  unpacked  the  canoe.  The  tent  was  soon  up 
and  a  supply  of  fire  wood  gathered,  so  that  by 
4  o’clock  we  had  crossed  the  river  and  were  ex¬ 
ploring  the  Basket. 

A  pleasant  little  stream,  it  comes  down 
through  a  winding  valley — almost  a  ravine — shut 
in  by  the  surrounding  mountains  which  seem 
trying  to  hide  it  away  from  the  busy  outside 
world.  And  they  have  been  pretty  successful 
in  this,  too,  for  though  an  important  railroad 
passes  less  than  a  mile  away,  one  never  would 
suspect  it  unless  he  happened  to  hear  the  whistle 
of  a  locomotive.  The  water  was  very  low  after 
the  long  drouth,  but  a  couple  of  eleven-inch 
brown  trout  were  sufficiently  unwary  to  be 
coaxed  in  out  of  the  wet,  and  how  they  did 
fight  when  they  felt  the  prick  of  the  hook !  The 
brownie  may  be  coarse  when  compared  to  the 
native  fish,  but  he  certainly  is  not  lacking  in 
courage  and  resourcefulness.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  takes  the  fly  with  a  determined 
dash  and  once  hooked  makes  a  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  of  which  no  fish  need  be  ashamed. 

It  was  very  pleasant  wading  that  little  brook 
so  quietly  tucked  in  among  the  hills  far  from 
the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  city,  and  we  fished 
on  and  on  till  approaching  dusk  warned  us  to 
seek  the  dusty  country  road  which  led  back  to 
the  river.  It  was  nearly  dark  when  camp  was 
reached  and  how  good  the  bacon  and  trout  and 
flapjacks  were,  especially  when  topped  off  with 
hot  coffee  and  a  pipe.  Our  friend,  the  night 
hawk,  or  one  of  his  relations,  was  busy  again, 
and  we  sat  about  the  fire  talking  and  listening 
to  him  until  increasing  drowsiness  sent  us  to 
our  blankets. 

Thus  far  on  the  trip  we  had  noticed  the  dis¬ 
couraged  expression  on  the  faces  of  many  of 
the  natives  along  the  river,  and  one  hardly  won¬ 
ders  at  it,  for  outside  of  the  summer  visitors 
they  seem  to  have  scant  means  of  support.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  saw  deserted  houses,  especially  in  the 
considerable  stretches  between  the  villages.  They 
were  generally  along  the  route  of  the  old  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Hudson  canal,  an  indication  of  a  pros¬ 
perity  of  years  gone  by.  The  canal  has  long 
been  abandoned,  and  though  the  railroad  is  far 
speedier  and  more  convenient,  yet  its  stations 
are  far  apart,  and  many  of  the  old  homes  are 
thus  quite  isolated.  Then,  too,  the  pine  and 
hemlock  timber,  which  once  formed  an  import¬ 
ant  output  along  the  river,  is  gone,  except  in 
the  more  inaccessible  places  where  its  cutting 
hardly  pays.  At  one  of  our  camps  a  grizzled 
old  river  man  entertained  us  one  evening  with 
reminiscences  of  the  days  when  lumbering  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  big  rafts  were  run  down 
every  spring  to  Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  A 
rafting  freshet  then  was  the  signal  for  activity 
all  along  the  river,  and  exciting  times  they  must 
have  had  in  taking  the  huge,  unwieldy  masses  of 
logs  through  the  rapids.  Sometimes  a  raft  would 
“hang”  on  a  big  boulder  in  the  middle  of  a  rift 
and  the  crew  would  be  lucky  to  escape  with 
their  lives.  The  old  fellow  grew  quite  excited 
as  he  talked,  and  in  the  flickering  firelight  made 
a  picture  to  be  remembered.  At  last  with  a  sigh 
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of  regret  he  came  back  to  the  present  and  said : 
“Those  were  great  days,  but  Lord,  it’s  all 
changed  now.  Of  course  they  run  a  few  rafts 
down  every  year,  but  they’re  not  a  circumstance 
to  what  they  used  to  be.” 

Canoeing  in  the  rain  is  likely  to  be  rather  poor 
fun,  but  after  spending  a  couple  of  days  at  Bas¬ 
ket  Creek  we  broke  camp  early  in  the  morning 
and  with  ponchos  laid  over  our  outfit,  started 
down  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  southerly 
storm,  which  had  come  up  during  the  night. 
Little  of  note  occurred  that  morning,  for  the 
rifts  were  all  easy,  and  we  pushed  rapidly  on  to 
Cochecton  where  a  stop  was  made  for  provis¬ 
ions.  We  were '  both  pretty  well  chilled  and  a 
bit  disgusted  with  the  weather,  and  when  Arch 
espied  a  little  hotel  up  in  the  village,  we  made 
for  it  and  sat  down  to  a  very  good  dinner,  while 
the  proprietor  told  fish  stories  which  filled  us 
with  astonishment.  To  hear  him  talk  one  would 
have  thought  that  every  trout  in  the  stream 
rushed  up  to  be  caught  whenever  he  went  fish¬ 
ing,  and  his  “fourteen-foot  pole  and  four-foot 
o’  line”  apparently  had  fine  tackle  beaten  to  a 
standstill.  We  learned  here  that  Cochecton 
Falls,  where  we  intended  to  camp,  were  only 
two  or  three  miles  further  on,  so  after  restock¬ 
ing  the  provision  bag,  we  paddled  down  to  look 
them  over.  It  proved  to  be  a  rather  discourag¬ 
ing  looking  spot  for  two  greenhorns  at  rapid 
shooting,  and  deciding  that  discretion  was  once 
again  the  better  part  of  valor,  we  ignominiously 
lined  through  to  the  evident  disappointment  of 
some  people  on  the  bank,  who  had  probably  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  something  spectacular. 

Two  little  bungalows  had  been  built  on  a  high 
hemlock-covered  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  rift, 
and  their  occupants  readily  gave  permission  to 
camp  near  by.  While  Archie  set  off  to  locate 
some  fresh  milk,  I  made  things  shipshape,  and 
by  dark  we  had  cooked  and  eaten  supper  and 
were  smoking  the  pipe  of  contentment,  watching 
the  sparks  eddying  upward  from  the  brightly 
burning  fire.  The  rain  had  ceased  for  a  time 
and  the  two  fifteen-year-old  boys  from  the  farm 
house  came  down  to  visit  with  us,  bringing  a 
very  welcome  addition  to  our  larder  in  the  shape 
of  a  quart  or  so  of  fresh  peas.  Those  two  boys 
afforded  us  no  end  of  entertainment  during  the 
time  we  stayed  at  the  falls.  Their  interest  in 
the  camp  and  everything  connected  with  it  was  ■ 
intense,  and  we  soon  became  fast  friends.  All 
the  time  they  could  spare  from  their  chores  was 
spent  with  us,  and  in  the  evenings  we  would  sit 
about  the  fire  and  talk  till  one  of  them  would 
sigh  regretfully  that  he  was  afraid  they  would 
have  to  go,  and  with  sleepy  good  nights  they 
would  stumble  away  up  the  dark  path  through 
the  woods. 

How  it  rained  that  first  night  under  the  hem¬ 
locks !  There  was  no  wind,  but  about  11  o’clock 
a  steady,  monotonous  downpour  set  in  which 
sounded  mighty  good  to  us  as  we  lay  rolled  in 
our  blankets,  for  it  meant  more  water  in  the 
river  and  probably  also  the  extinguishing  of  the 
forest  fires  which  had  been  disagreeably  numer¬ 
ous  along  the  way.  Twice  later  I  half  wakened 
to  hear  the  steady  patter  of  drops  on  the  canvas 
of  the  tent,  and  asMay  brok^,  a  little  verse  came 
to  mind : 

“Now  Dawn  her  gray-green  mantle  weaves 
To  the  lilt  of  a  low  refrain; 

The  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  lush  green  leaves 
After  a  night  of  rain.” 

The  river  had  risen  considerably,  but  the 
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weather  was  still  threatening,  so  we  stayed  over 
another  day  in  hope  of  better  conditions,  start¬ 
ing  on  again  Saturday,  the  24th.  The  boys  came 
down  to  see  us  off,  and  with  promises  to  stop 
and  see  them  if  we  came  down  the  river  again, 
we  pushed  off  before  the  rising  north  wind, 
f  hat  day  s  paddle  might  justly  be  termed,  strenu¬ 
ous.  The  high  wind  made  the  canoe  hard  to 
handle  at  times,  and  ruffled  the  water  so  that 
except  in  the  heavy  rifts  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  dangerous  rocks.  Just  below  the 
railroad  bridge  at  Tusten  we  struck  a  rough 
rapid  and  shipped  considerable  water,  and  again 
in  Westcolang  rift  we  had  some  exciting- 
moments.  This  latter  is  considered  one  of  the 
worst  spots  along  the  upper  river,  and  certainly 
with  that  stage  of  water  it  required  lively  work 
to  get  through  in  safety.  By  mid  afternoon  we 
were  at  Lackawaxen  and  walked  out  along  the 
big  bridge  to  get  a  look  at  the  rapid  below  the 
dam.  This  bridge,  "by  the  way,  is  quite  a  curi¬ 
osity,  for  the  old  canal  used  to  cross  on  it.  It 
seems  strange  to  think  of  one  stream  of  water 
crossing  another  on  a  bridge. 

The  water  proved  too  low  to  admit  of  our 
going  over  the  spillway  of  the  dam,  so  we 
crossed  to  the  east  side  and  picked  out  a  tortu¬ 
ous  passage  among  the  rocks,  shooting  past  the 
big  stone  abutment  of  the  bridge  so  close  that 
it  almost  scared  us.  Camp  was  made  a  mile  or 
so  below  the  village  on  a  sandy  willow-shaded 
bank  whence  we  could  watch  the  river  dancing 
by  and  the  cloud  shadows  chasing  each  other 
across  the  wooded  mountain  slopes  beyond.  A 
pi  omising  looking  brook  came  down  from  the 
hills  to  the  eastward  and  the  following  day  was 
spent  in  investigating  it.  A  few  good  rainbow 
trout  rewarded  our  efforts,_  and  we  tramped 
campward  in  the  dusk  with  that  satisfied  feel¬ 
ing  which  comes  after  a  beautiful  day  on  a  good 
stream. 

Monday  dawned  clear  and  pleasant,  and  pack¬ 
ing  up  early,  we  started  on  what  proved  to  be 
the  most  exciting  and  enjoyable  day  of  the  trip. 
I1  or  the  Delaware  from  Lackawaxen  down  to 
Mill  Rift,  a  distance  of  some  eighteen  miles,  is 
well  supplied  with  rapids.  Shohola,  the  Stair¬ 
case — so-called  from  a  curious  rock  formation 
beside  it— Mongaup  and  numerous  others  all 
contribute  their  share  of  white  water  and  rocks, 
and  when  the  river  decides  to  rest  a  while  and 
deepens  into  a  great  quiet  pool,  you  look  about 
and  see  the  rolling  green-clad  hills  and  pastures 
with  here  and  there  a  white  farm  house  or  a 
golden  field  of  ripening  grain.  The  sun  is  bright 
and  warm  and  you  drift  along  in  blissful  con¬ 
tentment  till  presently  the  subdued  murmur  of 
a  rift  grows  louder,  and  it  is  time  to  look  ahead 
and  see  which  way  the  quickening  current  sets. 

Yes,  we  enjoyed  it  all  thoroughly,  and  when 
Mongaup,  with  its  muscle-taxing  dash  across  the 
current  to  avoid  the  three  big  waves  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  had  been  successfully  run,  we  beached  the 
canoe  and  eased  our  sunburned  arms  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  swim.  Then  a  camping  place  was  found 
close  by  where  the  Mongaup  River  joins  the 
main  stream,  and  we  set  out  to  find  the  post- 
office  and  our  expected  mail.  A  half  mile  walk 
located  both  in  a  funny  little  “general  store” 
presided  over  by  an  exceedingly  lean  and  dys¬ 
peptic  looking  individual  who  seemed  rather 
grieved  at  having  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways 
disturbed  by  such  an  unusual  thing  as  a  request 
for  mail.  Archie  wanted  to  send  out  some 


letters,  and  upon  asking  when  the  next  mail 
would  leave,  was  told  that  it  might  go  “to-mor¬ 
row  if  anybody  happened  along  to  take  it.”  For 
anyone  who  is  suffering  from  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion  or  any  other  malady  that  demands  absolute 
rest  and  quiet,  Mongaup  village  is  the  place. 
Even  the  flies  there  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
general  air  of  laziness  and  buzz  around  in  a 
listless  sort  of  way.  Lest  anyone  think  this  last 
statement  a  bit  improbable,  I  leave  it  to  the 
nature  fakirs  if  a  fly  has  not  got  intelligence 
enough  to  realize  when  his  victim  lacks  energy 
even  to  slap  at  him  quickly. 

Our  leave  of  absence  was  nearing  its  close, 
and  after  a  day  spent  in  loafing  about  camp  and 
a  last  night  under  canvas,  we  loaded  the  canoe 
once  more  and  paddled  down  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  miles  to  Port  Jervis,  there  to  take  the  train 
back  to  the  city  with  its  stiff  formalities  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  houses  and  wearing  good  clothes. 

Far  away  seem  those  summer  days  along 
the  Delaware,  but  their  remembrance  is  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  we  hope  to  repeat  them  some 
time,  and  to  see  the  river’s  changing  lights  and 
shades  and  hear  the  sound  of  its  white  water, 
now  loud  as  the  breeze  freshens,  then  dying 
away  to  the  faintest  of  whispers. 

Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


New  Orleans  Anglers. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  June  29. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Fishing  at  Lake  Catherine  has 
been  excellent.  J.  S.-  Guenard  had  the  good 
luck  one  day  to  land  an  eighteen-pound  redfish 
which  he  shipped  to  Lake  Providence  as  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  kind  of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  waters 
near  New  Orleans.  A  large  party  at  Chef 
Menteur  caught  500  fish  of  all  varieties.  Green 
trout  were  plentiful.  Those  at  Dunbar,  the  Rigo- 
lets  and  Lookout  recently  report  fine  luck  in 
catching  reds,  croakers,  flounders  and  sheeps- 
head.  A  number  of  speckled  trout  were  also 
landed.  While  the  fish  were  biting  well  at  the 
places  on  the  gulf  coast,  there  was  some  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  scarcity  of  good  bait,  especially  in 
shrimp.  Those  who  are  well  posted  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  say  that  should  the  present  weather  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  with  about  two  or  three  good  show¬ 
ers,  the  fishing  will  be  ideal  for  some  time.  The 
various  clubs  at  the  fishing  resorts  entertained 
scores  of  fishermen  from  New  Orleans  and  else¬ 
where  last  Sunday.  F.  G.  G. 


Goodly  Brown  Trout. 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  June  ?s. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Two  brown  trout — one  weighing  3 
pounds  and  14  ounces,  and  the  other  2%  pounds 
—were  caught  on  June  11  in  Owego  Creek,  near 
Flemingville,  by  Wilson  Hyde,  of  North  Owego. 
The  trout  were  brought  to  this  village  late  in 
the  afternoon  and  after  they  were  shown  on 
the  street  for  some  time  to  successive  groups  of 
excited  and  envious  sportsmen  and  others,  were 
placed  on  exhibition.  The  trout  were  two  of 
the  largest  specimens  of  brown  trout  ever  taken 
in  this  vicinity.  The  catch  has  vindicated  the 
many  anglers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re¬ 
turning  from  fruitless  excursions  to  the  north 
with  stories  of  how  the  grandfather  of  all  trout 
had  been  hooked,  but  not  landed.  The  big  one 
in  this  case  really  exists,  but  it  took  a  native 
fisherman  to  bring  it  safely  to  dry  land. 

E.  D.  Coburn. 
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land  these  waters  are  known  as  spate  rivers,  and 
the  term  is  a  happy  one,  for  without  a  spate,  or 
flood,  the  angler  will  have  no  sport  whether 
there  be  salmon  in  the  pools  or  not. 

Without  doubt  the  late  salmon  river  gives  the 
angler  the  most  delightful  sport  of  his  life,  but 
the  fishing  has  its  strict  limitations  which  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  When  a  night’s  rain  sets 
the  stream  tossing  and  foaming  on  its  seaward 
way,  every  salmon  in  the  pool  is  astir,  and  when 
the  water  gets  into  nice  moderate  condition, 
sport  is  assured.  Success  and  failure  are  alike 
certain  in  their  due  conditions  on  the  spate  river. 
In  a  nice  size  water,  some  fish  are  sure  to  rise, 
and  on  many  a  Donegal  or  Mayo  moorland  tor¬ 
rent  in  late  August,  ten  or  twelve  salmon  in  a 
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Courtesy  of  T.  Monot. 

day  have  often  fallen  to  a  single  rod  when  the 
flood  was  in  nice  ply.  But  when  the  stream  runs 
down,  which  it  often  will  in  a  very  few  brief 
hours,  every  fish  sinks  down  and  lies  low  be¬ 
hind  the  scattered  boulders  or  crouches  timidly 
underneath  the  hollow  banks. 

At  such  times  all  angling  is  vain  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  sit  indoors,  watch  the  barometer 
or  scan  the  wet  point  of  the  wind  for  signs  of 
rising  rain  clouds  and  hope  for  the  best.  No 
other  form  of  angling  is  so  subject  to  raptures 
and  disappointments  alike  as  this,  and  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  not  the  sort  of  thing  which  appeals  to 
every  visitor  with  but  a  few  days  only  at  his 
command.  But  undoubtedly  when  it  does  come 
off,  it  is  glorious,  and  a  joy  never  'to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  There  are  many  hotels  in  the  west  which 
have  considerable  stretches  of  late  waters  at¬ 
tached  to  them  for  the  delectation  of  their 


guests,  and  in  most  cases  the  fishing  is  free  and 
the  salmon  belong  to  the  angler.  The  fly,  too, 
is  almost  exclusively  used,  and  in  some  cases 
the  angler  is  specifically  restricted  to  it. 

These  rivers  of  course  must  be  said  to  have 
but  one  migration  of  fish,  and  the  destruction 
of  spring  fish,  peel  and  backenders  about  which 
we  had  so  much  to  say  in  the  case  of  early 
rivers  is  here  practically  lost.  At  the  same  time 
this  is  strictly  and  scientifically  not  so  in  reality. 
There  are  even  here  earlier  and  later  fish  or, 
rather,  spring  and  autumn  fish,  for  the  difference 
is  not  merely  one  of  earlier  or  later  run,  but  of 
actual  quality.  And  we  have  found  this  singular 
differentiation  in  some  waters  fully  applicable 
to  sea  trout  also.  Thus  on  an  early  August  day 

the  angler  will  rise  and 
kill  a  nine-pound  salmon 
which  will  put  up  a 
splendid  fight,  and  when 
brought  to  gaff  will 
prove  a  perfect  bar  of 
silver  and  later  as  '  fine 
“a  dish  of  meat”  as  any 
springer  of  February. 
And  then  the  next  fish 
will  fight  dull,  be  off 
color,  and  on  the  table 
will  leave  very  much  to 
be  desired.  And  the 
very  same  thing  may 
happen  on  the  last  day 
of  the  season,  while  in 
both  cases  it  may  happen 
that  the  better  fish  is  the 
longer  time  in  the  river. 

The  d  i  ff  er  e  n  c  e  is, 
therefore,  one  of  kind, 
not  of  degree  merely, 
and  in  the  case  of  sea 
trout  the  present  writer 
has  a  most  vivid  recol¬ 
lection  of  returning  four 
or  five  of  these  fish  to 
the  river  on  a  certain 
Oct.  31,  while  retaining 
three  others  which  were 
not  merely  good,  but  the 
very  best  fish  of  the 
whole  season.  The  fish 
returned  were  one  and 
all  bad,  even  impossibly 
bad,  dull  gray  in  color, 
and  in  flesh  white,  soft 
and  tasteless;  in  fact, 
quite  unfit  for  food.  Nor  was  it  necessary  to 
wait  till  the  fish  was  landed  to  find  out  what 
it  was  like.  The  inferior  fish  when  hooked 
feebly  yielded  almost  at  once  and  were  plainly 
in  a  state  of  utter  physical  debility.  The 
others  were  full  of  fire  and  dash,  perfect,  too, 
in  form  and  coloring.  Such  a  contrast  can 
not  for  a  moment  be  explained  by  a  mere  week 
or  two  longer  or  shorter  in  the  river,  and  so  in 
late  river  fishing  one  may  be  prepared  for  a 
good  fish,  salmon  or  sea  trout,  up  to  the  last 
day  of  the  season,  while  the  earliest  date  itself 
is  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  every  fish  taken 
on  that  day  must  necessarily  be  a  perfectly  good 
one. 

Back  end  rivers  being  in  general  small,  their 
names  are  but  little  known,  save  locally,  so  that 
we  need  make  no  ’  attempt  here  to  enumerate 
them,  though  a  few  of  them,  chiefly  the  outlet 
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Coming  next  to  the  late  salmon  rivers  of  the 
country  we  find  these  waters  as  a  rule  all  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  well  marked  characteristics.  They 
are  small,  rocky  and  torrential,  lovely  streams 
tumbling  down  the  rugged  slopes  and  brawling 
through  the  pretty  glens  of  the  lonely  moun¬ 
tainous  seaboard  of  the  west1  and  south,  and 
quickly  finding  their  home  in  the  great  Atlantic. 
For  though  small,  they  are  yet  main  rivers,  not 
tributaries  of  larger  ones,  and  make  their  way 
to  the  sea  direct.  Salmon  begin  to  assemble 
about  their  mouths  early  in  June,  and  with  the 
first  flood  after  the  middle  of  that  month,  a  few 
of  the  advance  guard  battle  their  way  up  the 
swollen  stream,  and  then 
the  run  continues  stead¬ 
ily  on  till  the  close  of 
September  or  even  later. 

Sea  trout  also  come  in 
at  the  same  time  in 
most  of  them,  but  these 
most  sporting  little  fish 
exhibit  considerable  ca¬ 
priciousness  in  their 
movements,  entering 
some  rivers  in  great 
numbers,  while  in 
others,  which  seem  quite 
as  suitable  for  them, 
few  or  none  are  to  be 
found.  They  also  vary 
considerably  in  size, 
running  from  one  pound 
to  four  or  five  pounds, 
or  even  more,  but  two 
pounds  may  be  taken  as 
a  very  good  all-round 
average.  To  the  eye  the 
sea  trout  is  simply  a 
miniature  salmon.  Its 
life  history,  too,  seems 
identical  with  that  of 
its  bigger  and  more 
distinguished  relation.  It 
takes  the  fly  well  and 
is  without  doubt  for  its 
weight  and  inches  the 
most  sporting  fish  that 
swims.  Its  fight  with 
the  rod  is  a  desperate 
series  of  rushes  and  wild 
springs  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  angler’s  first 
day  with  the  leaping  silver  sea  trout  just  up 
from  the  sea  with  the  earliest  flood  of  August 
is  a  delightful  experience  which  will  often  re¬ 
visit  him  in  dreams. 

A  few  good  sea  trout  rivers  also  have  no  run 
of  salmon  at  all,  or  only  a  few  late  fish  coming 
up  in  October  or  late  September.  There  is  no 
doubt  the  late  river  is  simply  one  the  salmon  are 
afraid  to  enter  in  spring.  A  saving  instinct 
warns  them  against  risking  a  whole  year  in  such 
small  waters  crowded  in  the  shrunken  pools  in 
May  or  June,  and  all  the  summer  through  they 
would  certainly  in  years  of  drouth  perish  whole¬ 
sale  in  the  deqxygenated  waters,  and  so  in  effect 
they  wisely  aim  at  making  their  visit  at  once  a 
brief  and  late  one  when  the  water  is  likely  to 
be  at  the  fullest.  And  the  fish  of  these  rivers 
are  small,  few  of  them  except  at  the  end  of  the 
season  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight.  In  Scot¬ 
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waters  of  lakes,  have  not  a  little  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  earlier  rivers — steadiness  of 
volume,  slowness  and  depth,  and  such  rivers  are 
mostly  in  private  hands  and  are  among  our 
most  highly  prized  salmon  waters. 

For  the  pleasant  weather  conditions  add  enor¬ 
mously  to  the  charm  of  late  fishing,  and  many 
an  angler  who  revels  in  the  joy  of  a  fight  with 
a  ten-pounder  in  late  July  shrinks  from  seeking 
an  encounter  with  a  bigger  and  possibly  better 
fish  in  the  icy  blasts  of  February. 

The  largest  and  best  known  of  our  late  rivers 
is  the  beautiful  Erne,  which  carries  the  surplus 
•waters  of  the  two  lakes  of  its  name  to  the  sea 
and  tumbles  over  the  falls  of  Assaroe  into  the 
harbor  of  Ballyshannon.  A  more  lovely  salmon 
river  than  this  northern  Erne  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  world,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
all  too  short,  its  course  from  the  falls  of  Bel- 
leek  to  the  sea  being  little  more  than  three  miles. 
Short  as  it  is,  however,  it  presents  every  variety 
of  water,  swirling  pools,  steady  glides,  shallow 
stickles,  for  the  river  is  really  a  pretty  brook 
grown  gigantic,  and  the  angler  who  fishes  it  all 
has  to  wade,  fish  from  the  bank  or  resort  to  a 
boat  by  turns. 

It  is  perhaps  in  volume  the  largest  late  river 
in  the  kingdom,  and  the  fish  begin  to  come  in 
while  June  is  yet  young,  but  July  and  August 
dre  the  best  months.  Fish  up  to  thirty  pounds 
are  got ;  at  least,  one  forty-pounder  is  on  record, 
but  the  average  is  below  twenty  pounds,  for 
many  small  fish  are  taken,  peel  or  two-year-olds 
running  in  great  numbers.  The  Erne  is  a  “sev¬ 
eral”  fishery  and  belongs  to  a  company  which 
carries  on  extensive  nettings  in  the  tideway  and 
just  under  the  Ballyshannon  Falls.  Ten  rods 
are  permitted  on  the  water  at  five  guineas  each 
week,  the  angler  retaining  two  fish.  Other  fish 
if  kept  are  to  be  paid  for  at  market  rates.  We 
have  known  twenty-eight  fish  to  be  taken  by  a 
rod  on  the  Erne  in  a  day,  and  baskets  of  thirty 
fish  and  upward  are  claimed. 

Fishing  is  mostly  with  the  fly,  but  shrimp  is 
sometimes  used  and  with  deadly  effect.  An  early 
application  for  a  rod  is  generally  necessary,  as 
the  beautiful  Erne,  though  far  from  being  the 
river  it  once  was.  has  many  faithful  lovers  who 
fish  it  year  after  year.  Shannon  Shore. 

Siream  Pollution. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream  ':  As  a  subscriber  of  Forest  and  Stream 
I  have  noticed  with  interest  your  endeavors  from 
time  to  time  to  maintain  the  purity  of  our  water 
courses. 

I  inclose  herewith  copy  of  an  opinion  just  ren¬ 
dered  in  a  suit  brought  by  me  in  Saratoga 
county  which  has  just  been  decided  in  my  favor, 
which,  if  sustained,  will  tend  to  keep  at  least 
that  stream  of  water  more  nearly  in  its  natural 
state  and  purity.  Robert  E.  Whalen. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Saratoga  county  on 
June  22,  Justice  Kellogg  handed  down  a  decision 
in  the  case  of  Whalen  vs.  the  Union  Bag  and 
Paper  Company,  in  which  he  said,  in  part : 

“This  action  is  brought  for  a  permanent  in¬ 
junction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  dis¬ 
charging  into  the  Kayaderosseras  Creek,  at  Ball- 
ston,  N.  Y.,  the  waste  effluents  of  its  mills,  and 
for  damages. 

“The  plaintiff  is  a  riparian  owner  upon  the 
Kayaderosseras  Creek,  having  a  farm  of  about 


250  acres,  172  acres  of  which  are  lowland  mea¬ 
dows,  having  a  water  front  upon  the  creek,  as 
it  winds  and  turns,  of  nearly  two  miles.  About 
three  miles  up  stream  from  the  plaintiff’s  farm 
is  situate  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  defendant.  Its  daily  production  is 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  tons.  Its  daily 
consumption  of  wood  is  sixty-five  cords.  This 
wood  is  resolved  into  wood  fibre  for  paper  mak¬ 
ing  by  the  use  of  sulphurous  acid. 

“Daily  there  is  poured  upon  the  wood,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  form  of  chips  in  large  digesters, 
60,000  gallons  of  a  liquor  containing  sulphurous 
acid.  I11  the  making  of  this  acid  11,000  pounds 
of  sulphur  are  treated  with  8,000  pounds  of  lime. 
Although  the  liquor  so  used  contains  only  2.20 
per  cent,  of  sulphurous  acid,  such  is  the  com¬ 
pelling  power  of  its  presence  among  the  chips 
during  the  three  daily  cookings  of  eight  hours 
each,  that  sixty-five  cords  of  wood  are  thereby 
resolved  into  the  fibre  and  various  other  ele¬ 
ments.  At  the  end  of  the  eight  hours’  period, 
the  digester’s  contents  are  blown  out  into  tanks 
containing  false  bottoms  covered  with  cocoa 
matting  through  which  the  liquor  drains,  leav¬ 
ing  the  fibre  to  be  used  for  the  pulp.  This  fibre 
is  the  only  product  of  the  cooking  required  to 
be  recovered  for  manufacture.  A  cord  of  wood 
weighs  2,800  pounds,  of  which  only  1,200  pounds 
are  pulp  fibre.  The  ba'ance  is  waste  consisting 
of  sawdust,  slivers,  knots,  gum,  rosin  and  water. 
Nearly  all  of  such  waste  from  the  sixty-five 
cords  of  wood  drains  into  the  creek  together 
with  the  60,000  gallons  of  liquor  containing  sul¬ 
phurous  acid,  some  of  which  is  reclaimed,  re¬ 
ducing  the  strength  of  the  liquor  so  as  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  or  twelve  one-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  sulphurous  acid.” 

The  defendant  failed  to  prove  that  the  60,000 
gallons  of  liquid  discharged  thrice  daily  did  not 
pollute  the  waters  of  the  creek,  whose  average 
flow  for  that  time  is  146,000.000  gallons.  The 
plaintiff  proved  that  the  water  was  highly  color¬ 
ed,  deficient  in  oxygen,  detrimental  to  fish,  plant 
and  animal  life.  “It  may  be,”  said  the  justice, 
“that  the  sulphurous  acid  does  not  render  the 
water  of  the  stream  deleterious  to  health  for 
drinking  purposes,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
right  of  a  riparian  owner  to  water  in  its  natural 
purity  includes  the  right  to  water  of  a  natural 
color,  and  that  a  deep  red  or  brown  water, 
whether  healthful  or  otherwise,  does  not  satisfy 
that  right.  *  *  *  There  has  been  no  departure 
in  this  State  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law  that  a  riparian  owner  is  entitled  to  the 
natural  flow  of  the  stream  in  its  undimiriished 
purity.  1 

“The  plaintiff  has  been  substantially  damaged. 
He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  injunction  relief,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  continuing  trespass,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  suits.  The  plaintiff  is  also  en¬ 
titled  to  damages.” 

Fishing  for  Pickerel. 

Bass  fishing  has  its  charm  and  its  stanch 
group  of  admirers,  but  the  pickerel  claims  a  vast 
number  of  fishermen  that  never  knew  the  song 
of  rod  and  reel  and  the  joy  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  pastime.  Almost  every  boy  knows  the 
pickerel,  so  common  to  our  waters,  and  at  one 
time  or  another  has  felt  the  savage  snap  of  the 
pickerel  when  he  strikes  the  bait.  The  fisher¬ 
man  who  wants  something  that  is  not  so  hard 
to  catch  as  the  bass  and  the  shy  trout  finds  that 


this  fish  will  tax  his  energy  and  give  him  hours 
of  delightful  sport. 

bound  as  it  is  in  almost  every  State,  it  is 
common  food  of  the  people,  the  friend  of  some 
fishermen  and  the  enemy  of  those  who  prefer 
bass  and  trout.  Flere  in  the  weedy  lakes  the 
pickerel  flourish,  and  may  be  taken  at  any  time. 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer  they  are  found 
in  shallow  water  where  they  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  minnows  and  fry. 

Trolling  for  pickerel  undoubtedly  brings  the 
best  success,  therefore  it  is  resorted  to  by  the 
majority.  Generally  a  boat  is  rowed  just  out¬ 
side  the  line  of  the  weeds,  where  the  big  fel¬ 
lows  lie,  and  while  one  slowly  rows,  another 
holds  the  trolling  line  that  is  let  out  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  in  the  rear.  Some  row  too  fast  and 
thus  fail  to  realize  their  expectations.  Usually 
a  large  spoon  hook  is  used.  This  hook  has  the 
feathered  end  with  the  usual  barbs,  or  if  there 
are  no  feathers  attached,  the  fisherman  ties  on 
several  pieces  of  red  yarn  which  proves  very 
enticing  to  this  fish.  At  the  distance  the  hook 
is  away  from  the  boat  it  is  in  stilled  water  and 
all  ripples  have  settled.  Thus  while  the  fish  is 
lying  in  the  grass,  this  glinting  spoon  comes 
flashing  along  and  at  once  his  attention  is  ar¬ 
rested.  Whether  he,  thinks  it  is  some  species 
of  fish  life  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  greatly 
interested  and  rises  to  the  lure.  A  pickerel  will 
follow  a  bait  for  some  distance  before  he  takes 
it  and  then  will  snap  it  up,  probably  out  of  sheer 
exasperation  at  seeing  this  strange  creature  in¬ 
vading  its  domain  and  keeping  just  out  of  its 
reach. 

When  the  pickerel  has  struck,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  wait  a  few  minutes,  keeping  the  line  taut 
to  be  sure.  The  line  is  drawn  in  hand  over  hand 
and  coiled  neatly  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
when  the  fish  is  close  by,  a  quick  movement 
brings  him  in.  The  pickerel  puts  all  his  energy 
in  that  last  flop,  and  if  the  fisherman  is  not 
quick,  he  may  lose  him. 

I  saw  something  rather  amusing  last  summer. 
Two  young  fellows  were  dragging  a  line  for 
pickerel,  and  when  they  got  one  up  close  to  the 
boat,  for  fear  that  it  would  get  away,  they  shot 
it  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle.  In  camp  we  could 
count  the  fish  they  caught  that  afternoon  by  the 
shots  we  heard,  and  when  they  came  in  at  night 
we  found  that  we  had  come  very  near  the  right 
count. 

Aside  from  trolling  for  the  pickerel,  it  is 
caught  with  rod  and  reel  and  by  still-fishing,  but 
the  latter  method  requires  patience.  The.  line 
used  for  this  fishing  must  be  a  good  one.  For 
bait-casting  there  are  three  kinds  of  rods  that 
may  be  used  with  equal  success.  Ten  ounces 
in  my  opinion  should  be  the  weight  of  the  steel 
rod,  and  for  lancewood  and  split  bamboo  about 
eight  ounces.  The  rods  having  big  guides  and 
three-ring  tops  give  the  best  satisfaction.  Agate 
guides  are  best.  I  have  found  the  cork  handle 
suitable,  to  the  grip.  Use  a  reel  large  enough 
to  hold  sixty  yards  of  G  line. 

The  pickerel  is  a  peculiar  fish  in  its  way.  I 
have  caught  seventeen  in  one  morning  -by  just 
rowing  up  and  down  one  end  of  the  lake  and 
-the  next  day  found  it  impossible  to  land  any  on 
the  same  spot.  Pickerel  often  lie  in  the  mud 
banks.  Where  there  is  grass  there  is  always 
sure  to  be  pickerel.  Often,  however,  they  lie 
off  the  sandbars  or  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

9.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  special,  Newport. 

9.  Riverside  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

9.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

9.  Marine  and  Field  Club,  annual. 

9.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  18-footers. 

9.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  run  to  Portland. 

9.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

9.  Columbia  Yacht  Club,  City  Point  Y.  R.  A.,  open. 
9.  Boston  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

9.  South  Boston  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

9.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

9.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club. 

9.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  club. 

9.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

9.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

9.  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  V.  race. 

9.  Ouantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

9.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Eastern  Yacht  Club  in  Casco  Bay. 

11.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Lineken  Bay. 

11.  Yachtsmen’s  Club,  open. 

11.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders,  Marion. 

12.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Two  Bush  Light. 

12.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders,  Marion. 

13.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

13.  Eastern  Yacht  Club  to  Fox  Island. 

Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Swan’s  Island. 

Beverly  Yacht  Club.  Sonders. 

Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club,  Tiverton. 

Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sonders. 

Eastern  Yacht  Club  to  Douglass  Island. 

Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Bar  Harbor. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  race  week. 

Crescent  Athletic  Club,  annual. 

Beverly  Yacht  Club,  second  Corinthian. 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 
Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  open. 

Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 
Westhampton  Yacht  Club,  race  to  Smith’s  Point. 
American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  club. 

Quincy  Yacht  Club. 

Columbia  Yacht  Club,  Chicago,  Lipton  cup. 
Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  specials. 

Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  ruise. 

South  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Commodore’s  Cup. 


14. 

14. 

14. 

15. 

15. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

16. 

17. 

16-18. 

17- 19. 

18.  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  motor  boats  and  ladies’  day. 

18- 22.  Chesapeake  Bay  Association,  cruise. 

20.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open. 

20-23.  L.  Y.  R.  A.  regatta,  Kingston,  Ont. 

21.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

22.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

23.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  end  of  race  week. 

23.  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  third  Corinthian. 

23.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Narragansett  Bay  Y.  R.  A.,  sail  to  Edgartown. 

23.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  moonlight  race. 

23.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

23.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  club. 

23.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Moriches  Yacht  Club,  club. 

23.  Portland  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

23.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Mackinac  race. 

23.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  cruise,  New  Rochelle. 

24.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Huntington. 

26-27.  Quincy  cup  races,  Hull. 

25.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Black  Rock. 

26.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Morris  Cove. 

27.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  New  London. 

28.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Block  Island. 

30.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

30.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  fifth  championship. 

30.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  Brenton’s  Reef  race. 

30.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

30.  Squantum  Yacht  Club,  Quincy  Bay,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 
30.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  V  race! 
30.  Quantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

30.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Shelter  Island. 

30.  Seaside  Yacht  Club 

30.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

30.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  Corinthian. 

'30.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 


Yachts  Race  to  New  London. 

Eight  yachts  took  part  in  the  fifth  race  of 
the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C.  from  Greenwich  to 
New  London  on  June  29.  This  race  is  arranged 
each  year  to  make  things  interesting  for  those 
who  go  to  New  London  to  witness  the  annual 
race  between  the  eights  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 

The  start  was  made  from  off  Great  Captains 
Island,  the  warning  signal  sounding  at  8:15 
o’clock.  _  The  finish  was  at  Bartlett’s  Reef 
Light  ship.  It  was  a  time  start  for  each  class 
and  the  signal  for  classes  K  and  L  sounded  at 
8:30  o’clock.  Aurora,  sailed  by  W.  Butler  Dun¬ 


can,  Jr.,  was  first  away  at  8:32:35.  Istalena, 
sailed  by  G.  M.  Pynchon,  was  7  seconds  later. 
The  Class  L  sloops  Shimna,  sailed  by  Addison 
G.  and  H.  Wilmer  Hanan,  and  Avenger,  H, 
L.  Maxwell,  did  not  cross  the  line  until  their 
interval  had  ended.  Shimna  led,  followed  closely 
by  Avenger.  C.  C.  Rumrill’s  Adventuress  was 
next  away  at  8:37:55  and  her  class  competitor, 
Eleanora,  owned  by  L.  Darr  and  sailed  by 
Frank  Bowne  Jones,  started  at  8:39:55.  As 
Gossoon,  W.  H.  Bowes,  Class  N,  and  Wind¬ 
ward,  R.  A.  Monsky,  Class  P,  had  no  class 
competitors,  a  special  race  was  arranged. 
Windward  started  at  8:37:16  and  Gossoon  at 
8:39:52. 

The  wind  was  light  from  west,  and  to  avoid 
the  flood  tide  which  would  begin  to  make  on 
the  north  shore  at  10  o’clock,  all  the  yachts 
headed  for  the  Long  Island  shore.  When  op¬ 
posite  South  Norwalk  a  good  breeze  sprang  up 
along  the  north  shore  from  northwest,  and  all 
except  'Windward  and  Gossoon  stood  across 
the  Sound  again  to  catch  that  wind.  From  that 
time  the  wind  was  good  and  fast  time  was 
made  by  all  except  the  two  small  yachts.  Ista¬ 
lena  was  the  first  to  finish  at  5:15:27.  Aurora 
was  beaten  11  minutes,  23  seconds.  Avenger 
finished  ahead  of  Aurora,  and  she  beat  Shimna 
on  actual  time.  Adventuress  was  first  in  her 
class,  but  on  corrected  time  Eleanora  won  the 
race  by  9  seconds,  a  very  small  margin  for  a 
race  of  72  miles.  The  regatta  committee,  E. 
Burton  Hart,  Henry  C.  Pelton  and  Richard 
Outwater,  followed  the  yachts  on  the  tug 
Moran.  They  waited  until  dark  for  the  small 
yachts.  As  they  were  not  in  sight  the  commit¬ 
tee  went  into  harbor  and  these  two  took  their 
own  times  and  will  report  to  the  committee 
later.  The  summaries: 


Sloops,  Class  K. 

Start.  Finish.  Elapsed 

Istalena  .  8  32  42  5  15  27  8  42  45 

Aurora  .  8  32  35  5  36  50  9  04  15 

Sloops,  Class  L. 

Avenger  .  8  35  00  5  36  43  9  01  43 

Shimna  .  8  35  00  5  40  31  9  05  31 

Sloops,  Class  M. 

Adventuress  .  8  37  55  6  28  42  9  50  47 

Eleanora  .  9  39  55  6  38  33  9  58  38 

Corrected  time — Eleanora,  9.50.38. 

Sloops,  Classes  Nand  P. 

Windward  .  8  37  16  Not  timed. 

Gossoon  .  8  39  52  Not  timed. 


Larchmont  Y.  C. 

The  thirty-first  annual  regatta  of  the  Larch¬ 
mont  Y.  C.  was  sailed  in  a  moderate  to  fresh 
wind  from  north  northwest  at  the  start  and 
later  hauling  to  north  and  north  by  east.  It 
was  light  when  the  yachts  left  the  harbor  but 
steadily  increased  in  strength  so  that  fast  time 
was  made.  There  were  eighty-two  starters  and 
in  many  of  the  classes  the  contests  were  very 
close.  The  committee  watched  the  race  from 
Commodore  Leonard  Richard’s  steam  yacht 
Carola  IV.  The  65-footers  were  sent  away  at 
12:15  o’clock,  going  round  a  course  the  first  leg 
of  which  took  them  to  the  east  six  miles.  This 
gave  them  a  reach,  a  run  and  then  a  beat  home. 
At  the  start  Aurora  with  good  way  on  had 
the  weather  position,  with  Winsome  next  and 
Istalena  to  leeward.  Istalena  sailed  the  best 
course  to  the  first  mark,  the  other  two  holding 
high  of  the  mark.  This  gave  Istalena  a  big 
lead,  which  she  increased  on  each  leg  of  the 
course.  Winsome  beat  Aurora  for  second  place.' 
Aurora’s  gaff  buckled  badly  and  made  her  main¬ 
sail  draw  poorly.  She  is  to  have  a  new  spar. 

Avenger  defeated  Shimna  again  in  Class  L. 
Shimna  was  too  soon  at  the  line  and'in  return¬ 
ing  lost  2  minutes,  5  seconds.  She  was  beaten, 
however,  by  Avenger  3  minutes,  24  seconds, 
which  is  more  than  she  lost  by  her  poor  start. 
Irondequoit  was  in  her  element  and  had  little 
trouble  in  beating  Eleanora.  In  the  race  for 


30-footers  Nepsi  took  the  lead  at  the  start  and 
very  cleverly  held  it  to  the  finish,  winning  by  a 

small  margin.  The  summaries: 

» 

Sloops,  Class  K — Course,  30 1/2  Miles. 

Istalena  .  2  51  45  Aurora  .  2  59  53 

Winsome  .  2  59  18 

Sloops,  Class  L — Course,  23  Miles. 

Avenger  .  2  36  19  Shimna  .  2  39  43 

Sloops,  Class  M — Course,  23  Miles. 

Irondequoit  .  2  50  57  Eleanora  .  2  57  25 

New  York  Y.  C.  30-footers — Course,  1514  Miles. 

Nepsi  .  1  58  30  Phryne  .  2  00  55 

Alera  .  2  00  03  Dahinda  .  2  02  32 

Caprice  .  2  00  46  Ibis  .  2  03  47 

Sloops,  Class  P — Course,  23  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  .  3  18  33  Mimosa  III .  3  25  16 

Windward  .  3  24  02  Dolly  .  d.n.f. 

Larchmont  21-footers — Course,  11  Miles. 

lola  .  2  05  37  Houri  . ,-...  d.n.f. 

American  Y.  C.  Raceabouts— Course,  11  Miles. 

Pascal  .  1  56  46  Maryola  .  2  02  05 

Cliphora  .  1  57  41 

Handicap  Class,  1st  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

"’anderer  IV .  1  52  41  Essex  .  1  56  47 

Interim  .  1  53  46  More  Toy  .  1  58  15 

Juanita  .  1  55  31  Sally  IX .  1  58  20 

Corrected  times— Wanderer  IV.,  1.47.03;  Interim  1 .48  43 - 
Essex,  1.49.28;  Sally  IX.,  1.50.27;  More  Tov,  1.53.12; 
Juanita,  1.55.31. 

Handicap  Class — 2d  Division— Course,  11  Miles 

Scud  .  1  51  02  Quest  .  2  08  17 

Bedouin  .  1  57  48 

Corrected  times— Scud,  1.48.15;  Bedouin,  1.52.19;  Quest, 

Handicap  Class,  3d  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ghinook  .  1  53  14  Rascal  III . d.n.f. 

Psammiad  .  2  04  50 

Corrected  times— Chinook,  1.52.06;  Psammiad,  2.00.02. 
Handicap  Class,  4th  Division— Course,  11  Miles. 

Svbilla  .  1  58  17  Kenosha  1 . 2  01  15 

Grace  II .  2  01  02  Ramea  .  2  08  41 

Corrected  times— Grace  II..  1.54.18;  Kenosha  I.,  1.57.57; 
Sybilla,  1.58.17 ;  Ramea,  2.01.57. 

Handicap  Class,  5th  Division— Course,  11  Miles. 

Miss  Modesty  .  2  06  55  Nimbus  III .  2  07  13 

Corrected  times— Mis  Modesty,  2.03.57;  Nimbus  III 
2  08.59. 

-Course, 


,  11  Miles. 

Rabette  .  2  01  04 

Triton  .  2  01  50 

wild  Thyme  .  2  02  51 

Yukan  .  2  03  56 

Salas  .  d.n.f. 

o-nrse,  11  Miles. 

Wacoutah  .  2  28  44 


Larchmont  Inter-Club  Class 

Lewanna  .  1  57  32 

Festina  .  1  58  39 

Hamburg  II .  1  59  25 

Como  .  1  59  42 

Dagmar  .  2  00  47 

Sloops,  Ch”  H 

Keewaden  . 2  21  29 

Hoyden  .  2  26  55 

Manhasset  Bay  O'd  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Pixy  .  2  27  52  Arizona  .  2  40  56 

Chicioker  .  2  30  40  Imp  .  2  42  22 

Manhasset  Bav  S  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ardette  .  2  18  28  Althea  .  2  91  17 

Scylla  .  2  20  25 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

Virginia  . ..(. . ’d.n.f. 


2  39  13 
One-Design 


Nereid 

Glen  Cove 

Sapphire  .  2  19  51 

Emerald  .  2  22  08 

Opal  .  2  21  04 

Sloops 


Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Turquoise  .  2  22  55 

Catseye  .  2  33  43 

Jade  .  d.n.f.  ' 

Miles. 

.  d.n.f. 


Class  S —  Course,  5% 
Midge  . , 


Osprey  . .  1  37  13 

Nereid  . Disqual. 

Bug  Class,  Course  5%  Miles. 

Big  Bug  .  1  32  53  Rose  Bug  .  1  35  00 

Dragon  Fly  .  1  32  57  Mayfly  .  1  35  53 

Red  Bug  .  1  34  20  Iney  .  1  36  13 

American  Dories — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Alice  .  1  48  36  Faraway  .  d.n.f. 

Tautog  .  d.n.f. 


Bristol  Y.  C. 

L'iglrt  winds  prevailed  on  Narragansett  Bay 
last  Saturday  when  the  regatta  of  the  Bristol 
Y.  C.  was  sailed.  Anore,  owned  by  Jefferson 
Bordon,  won  the  race  for  18-foot  knockabouts, 
with  Bat  second.  Both  won  the  race  for  the 
Inter  Bay  catboats.  The  times: 

Class  RR. — Anore.  2:22:15;  Bat,  2:22:58;  Ar¬ 
row,  2:23:22;  Hugi,  2:25:10;  Question,  2:25:46; 
Bonito,  2.31  :i4: 

Class  UU.— Bother,  2:26:07,  2:22:14;  Ina, 

2:30:22,  2.30:25;  Trouble,  2:27:17.  2:34:24. 

Class  U. — Emblem,  2:25:42;  Trinket,  3:14:00, 

3:09:45- 

Handicap  Class. — Alice  W.,  2:55:23;  Mystery, 
3:03:22. 
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American  Y.  C. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  American  Y.  C. 
sailed  last  Saturday  on  the  Sound  was  marred 
by  weather.  Light  flukey  winds  made  the  races 
at  times  almost  drifting  matches  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  to  shorten  the  courses  in  some 
classes.  There  was  a  delay  of  half  an  hour  at 
the  start  waiting  for  wind  and  at  12:40  the  65- 
footers  were  sent  away  in  very  light  west  north¬ 
west  wind.  They  sailed  to  Woolsey’s  Reef, 
then  to  Matinicock  Point  and  then  home.  Au¬ 
rora  was  the  winner  and  Winsome  was  second. 
In  Class  L,  Avenger  beat  Shimna  boat  for  boat. 
Eleanora  won  from  Irondequoit  and  after  the 
race  Irondequoit  reported  that  she  had  fouled 
a  mark  and  was  disqualified.  The  times  in  the 
different  classes  follow: 

Sloops,  Class  K — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Aurora  .  2  52  40  Istalena  .  2  59  04 

Winsome  .  2  57  18 

Sloops,  Class  L — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Avenger  .  3  14  08  Shimna  .  3  17  08 

Sloops,  Class  M — Course,  16%  Miles.  _ 

Eleanora  .  3  54  37  Irondequoit  ..Disqualified 

Sloops,  Class  P — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  .  3  57  43  Mimosa  III .  4  27  26 

Windward  .  3  59  17 

N.  Y.  Y.  C.  30ft.  Class— Course,  16%  Miles. 

Alera  .  4  53  32  Ibis  .  4  58  23 

Caprice  .  5  09  17  Nepsi  .  4  55  46 

Phryne  .  4  58  33 

Handicap  Class  1st  Division — Course,  16%  Miles. 

More  Joy  . 4  33  43 

Interim,  Essex,  Juanita  and  Sally  IX.,  not  timed. 
Handicap  Class,  2d  Division — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Scud  .  4  27  55 

Red  Wing,  Bedouin  and  Fearless,  not  timed. 

Handicap  Class,  3d  Division — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Chinook  .  3  47  20  Psammiad  . Not  timed 

Rascal  III .  3  36  24 

Handicap  Class,  4th  Division — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Ramea  .  3  08  22 

Grace  II.  and  Kenosha  II.  not  timed. 

Handicap  Class,  5th  Division,  16%  Miles. 

Nimbus  III .  3  12  40  Miss  Modesty. .  .Not  timed 

American  Y.  C.  One-Design — Course,  12  Miles. 

Cliphora  .  3  54  33  Rascal  .  4  06  21 

Howdy  and  Maryola,  not  timed. 

Larchmont  Inter-Club — Course,  12  Miles. 

Festina  .  3  08  37 

Babette,  Lewanna,  Yuban,  Dagmar,  Como  and  Triton, 
not  timed. 

Larchmont  21ft. — Course,  12  Miles. 

Houri  and  Iola,  not  timed. 

Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Course,  12  Miles. 

Althea  .  3  18  41 

Scylla  and  Ardette,  not  timed. 

Sloops,  Class  R — Course,  12  Miles. 

Hamburg,  Hoyden  and  Ogeemah,  not  timed. 

Sloops,  Class  S — Course,  12  Miles. 

Nereid  and  Midget  did  not  finish. 

Glen  Cove,  One-Design  Class — Course,  12  Miles. 

Jade  .  3  14  57 

Opal,  Turquoise  and  Emerald  not  timed. 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  4  Miles. 

Fiddler  .  2  33  22  Dart  .  2  20  55 

Kelpie  .  2  16  48 

Bug  Class — Course,  4  Miles. 

Dragon  Fly  .  2  14  12  Iney  .  2  10  42 

Mayfly  .  2  27  45  Elsa  . 2  18  59 

Big  Bug  . 2  18  50 

American  Y.  C.  Dories — Course,  4  Miles. 

Tautog  .  2  34  32  Alice  .  2  49  17 

Faraway  .  2  38  58 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  4  Miles. 

Virginia  .  2  26  08 

Manhasset  One-Design  (Old) — Course,  12  Miles. 

Pixy  .  2  12  12  Wacontah  II.  ..Not  timed 


Wanderer  IV.  Wins  Block  Island  Race. 

The  yachtsmen  who  took  part  in  the  annual 
races  of  the  New  York  A.  C.  from  this  end 
of  the  Sound  to  Block  Island  last  Saturday  had 
most  enjoyable  times.  The  sailing  craft  started 
from  off  Huckleberry  Island  at  11:15  in  the 
morning  in  light  southeasterly  winds.  They 
had  good  weather  and  fair  winds  for  the  whole 
journey.  , 

Wanderer  IV,  owned  by  R.  B.  Budd  of  the 
New  York  A.  C.,  was  the  first  yacht  to  finish 
at  6:18  a.  m.  on  Sunday.  That  yacht  won  the 
special  prize  for  the  fastest  time  over  the 
course  and  the  first  prize  in  the  race  proper. 
Interim  was  second  boat  in  and  she  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Crescent  and  Rowdy. 

The  motor  boats  were  started  at  5  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Eronel  II,  owned  by  E.  D. 
Giles,  Jr.,  winner  of  last  year’s  Marblehead 
race,  finished  at  3:27:25  Sunday  morning.  She 
probably  wins  first  prize,  but  some  of  the 


racers  have  yet  to  be  measured.  The  sum¬ 
maries: 


N.  Y.  A.  c. 


Race  to  Block 
Start,  11:15  A. 


Island- 
M„  Jui 


-Course 
25. 


100  Miles- 


Finish. 

Elapsed. 

Corrected. 

Wanderer  IV. 

.  6  18  00 

19  03  00 

17  03  00 

Chinook  . 

.  7  31  05 

20  16  05 

18  16  05 

Interim  . 

.  7  02  02 

19  47  02 

18  22  02 

Pilot  . 

.  8  19  11 

21  04  11 

18  34  11 

Crescent  . 

.  7  06  03 

19  51  03 

19  01  03 

Wahkan  . 

.  9  03  18 

21  48  18 

19  03  18 

Waialua  . 

.  7  37  24 

20  22  24 

19  07  34 

Maryola  . 

.  8  39  13 

21  24  13 

19  09  13 

Essex  . 

.  8  02  10 

20  47  10 

19  22  10 

Insurgent  . 

.  8  57  15 

21  42  15 

19  27  15 

Rowdy  . 

.  7  25  04 

20  10  04 

19  40  04 

Florence  . 

.  7  58  07 

20  43  07 

19  58  07 

Lady  M . 

.  8  21  12 

21  06  12 

20  41  12 

Newasi  . 

.  9  14  19 

21  59  19 

20  44  19 

Notos  . 

.  S  02  09 

20  47  09 

20  47  09 

Fearless  . 

.  9  05  17 

21  50  17 

21  00  17 

Okee  II . 

.  9  18  20 

22  03  20 

21  03  20 

Tillicum  II.  .. 

.  9  37  24 

22  22  24 

21  07  24 

Scud  . 

.  9  50  27 

22  35  27 

21  45  27 

Tuanita  . 

. 10  19  26 

23  04  26 

22  34  26 

Saladin  . 

. 10  50  19 

23  35  19 

22  40  19 

.  7  50  07 

20  43  07 

. : .  8  53  14 

21  38  14 

.  9  10  18 

21  55  18 

.  9  19  24 

22  04  24 

Surprise  II.  .. 

.  9  20  22 

22  05  22 

19  15  22 

Motor 

Boats — Start,  5:00  P. 

M.,  June  25. 

Elmo  11 . 

.  3  27  25 

10  27  25 

7  24  00 

Gracelda  . 

.  4  03  48 

11  03  48 

8  52  04 

Ymir  . 

.  5  00  24 

12  00  24 

9  32  56 

.  3  44  38 

10  44  38 

Margo  . 

.  4  42  17 

11  42  15 

11  10  02 

.  5  50  55 

12  50  55 

Nutmeg  . 

.  6  07  OO 

13  07  00 

13  07  00 

Surprise  . 

Atl&ntic  Y.  C. 


The  third  race  of  the  Gravesend  Bay  cham¬ 
pionship  series  was  sailed  last  Saturday  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  The  wind 
was  from  west  and  very  light  at  the  start  and 
the  yachts  were  just  able  to  make  one  round 
of  the  course.  The  times: 

Sloops,  Class  8 — Course  4.8  Miles. 

Spider  II.,  .  1  50  28  Florence  .  2  02  47 

Soya  .  1  37  05  Gray  Jacket  .  2  04  17 

Handicap,  1st  Division — Course,  4.8  Miles. 

Joy  .  2  00  05  La  Cubana  .  2  24  03 

Miana  . 2  10  44 

Corrected  time — Joy,  2.00.05;  Miana,  2.05.56;  La  Cubana, 
2.16.50.  ■  , 

Handicap,  2d  Division — Course,  4  Miles. 

Careless  . 1  21  46  Breeze  .  d.n.f. 

Mischief  .  2  14  39  Gamma  .  d.n.f. 

Corrected  time — Careless,  1.20.08;  Mischief,  2.14.39. 
Sloops,  Class  S— Course,  4  Miles. 


Blue  Bill  _ 

.  1  57  10 

M.  and  F.  . . 

.  1  58  40 

Bensonhurst  . . 

Alice  . 

Knockabouts — < 

Course,  4  Miles. 

Slow  Poke  ... 

.  1  57  38 

Bobs  . 

.  2  10  39 

Suffragette  ... 

.  2  05  35 

Doris  . 

Skylark  . 

.  2  06  21 

Pike  . 

Merry  Widow 

.  2  07  39 

Trio  . 

. .  d.n.f. 

Dinghies — Course,  4  Miles. 

Aries  . 

.  2  09  28 

Viva  . 

.  2  12  25 

Skeets  . 

.  2  10  50 

Bullfinch  .... 

.Disqualified 

Winthrop  Y.  C. 

The  first  open  regatta  of  the  Winthrop  Y.  C. 
sailed  last  Saturday  filled  well,  and  in  spite  of 
very  light  weather  the  sport  was  good.  The 
elapsed  and  corrected  times: 

Class  A. — Flirt,  2:04:21,  1:42:41;  Marie  L, 
2:06:34,  H43:43;  Novice,  2:10:00,  1:48:46;  Thor- 
dis,  2:15:32,  1:52:04;  Eleanor,  3:44:50,  3:25:07; 
Marie,  3:48:52,  3:25:08;  Marion  III,  disabled; 
Amita,  2:27:34,  not  measured. 

Class  B. — Anna  C,  3:20:54,  2:55:20;  Sanitian, 
3:21:16,  2:55:28;  Lobster,  3:52:20,  3:24:40. 

Class  D. — Dartwell,  2:17:03,  2:16:47;  Busy 
Bee,  3:39:00,  3:12:05;  Dolly  Third,  3:12:05, 
3:39:55- 

Class  I. — Kittiwake,  3:28:55,  3:28:55;  Marage, 
3:32:05,  3:32:05;  Dorchen,  3:32:47,  3:32:47; 
Mouse,  3:34:52,  3:34:52;  Reina,  3:35:05,  3 :35 105 ; 
Aspinquid,  3:48:10,  3:48:10. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

Toboggan  won  the  race  for  sonderboats  on 
Buzzards  Bay  last  Saturday  afternoon.  It  was 
a  race  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C.  and  was  sailed  in 
light  airs.  The  race  was  very  close,  ten  yachts 
finishing  in  21  minutes.  The  elapsed  times: 

Toboggan,  2:12:13;  Sally,  2:13:02;  Helen, 
2:20:00;  Bessie  I,  2:20:20;  Sea  Coon.  2:20:28; 
Tycoon,  2:21:09;  Bicotte,  2:22:41;  Bessie  II, 
2:24:14;  Peg,  2:28:01;  Maria,  2:28:28. 


Dorello  Sails  Fine  Race. 


George  L.  Batchelder’s  sloop  yacht  Dorello 
was  the  first  yacht  to  finish  in  the  long  distance 
race  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  of  Marblehead. 
This  race  was  started  at  2:25  in  Marblehead 
Harbor  on  the  afternoon  of  June  25.  The 
course  was  to  Cape  Elizabeth  Lightship  and 
return,  145  miles.  The  wind  was  southeast  at 
the  start,  which  gave  them  a  reach  to  Thatch¬ 
ers.  Then  the  wind  came  southwest  and  light 
sails  were  carried  to  the  lightship.  Percy 
Mills,  of  the  Portland  Y.  C.,  timed  the  yachts 
as  they  turned  the  lightship.  Venona  was  first 
at  1:19:25  a.  m. ;  Dorello,  1:19:50;  Vision, 
1:20:50;  Timandra,  1:26:00;  Onda  II,  1:40:05; 
Nutmeg,  1:42:15;  A1  Kyris,  1:58:15;  Marie  L, 
1:59:20;  Kuwana,  2:01:15;  Mildred  III,  2:01:45; 
Flight,  2:08:10;  Alice,  2:28:45;  Nokomis, 
2:31:30;  Flirt,  2:39:15;  Novice,  2:42:45;  Gavilan. 

3:29:05. 

Beating  back  Dorello  was  at  her  best.'  She 
soon  took  a  commanding  lead  and  after  pass¬ 
ing  Boon  Island  she  was  able  to  lay  her  course 
to  the  finish.  Dorello  made  the  course  in  23 
hours,  18  minutes,  6  seconds.  After  she  fin¬ 
ished  it  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Venona 
reached  the  line.  Vision  was  third,  beaten  18 
minutes.  The  31-footer  Flight  was  next.  She 
was  last  but  one  at  the  lightship  and  made  a 
fine  race  home.  Nutmeg  got  home  first  in  her 
class,  but  on  corrected  time  A1  Kyris  won  by 
33  seconds.  The  summaries: 


Schooners. 


Venona  . 

Vision,  Henry  A.  Morse  _ 

Shiyessa  IV.,  Alfred  Douglas 
Nokomis,  E.  A.  Filene  . 


Elapsed. 
.  24  44  36 
,  25  02  04 
30  28  50 
.  d.n.f. 


Class  N,  38-Raters. 


Dorello,  G.  L.  Batchelder .  23  18  06 

Alice,  C.  K.  Cummings .  26  03  39 


Class  P,  31-Raters. 

Onda  II.,  John  Greenough . 

Timandra,  J.  B.  Fallon,  Jr . 

Class  B,  Handicap. 

Elapsed. 

A1  Kyris,  A.  M.  Moody .  25  07  43 

Nutmeg,  A.  J.  Jones .  25  07  10 

Marie  L.,  H.  O.  Currell .  26  01  55 

Flirt,  D.  Henvvood  .  27  49  09 

Tabasco  III.,  G.  N.  &  J.  S.  Proctor  d.n.f. 

Gavilan  .  d.n.f. 

Class  A,  Handicap. 

Flight,  Percy  Chase .  24  53  04 

Kuwana,  Evans  Dick .  27  42  49 

Acushla  II.,  Wetmore  &  Savage  ..  d.n.f. 


. .  25  08  45 
. . .27  27  40 

Corrected. 
■j3  52  52 

24  52  06 

25  46  45 
27  19  00 


23  39  00 
26  28  45 


Eastern  Y.  C. 


Dorello,  G.  L.  Batchelder’s  fast  sloop,  de¬ 
feated  Alice,  a  new  38-rater  recently  built  for 
C.  K.  Cummings,  and  T.  H.  Shepard’s  Heron 
in  the  regatta  of  the  Eastern  Y.  S.  sailed  /off 
Marblehead  last  Saturday.  The  races  were  for 
classes  N  and  P  and  the  sonders.  There  was 
a  light  wind  from  south  by  east  at  the  start, 
which  hauled  to  south  by  west  towards  the  fin¬ 
ish.  The  regular  classes  sailed  miles, 

starting  off  Marblehead  Rock.  Heron  had  the 
best  of  the  start,  with  Alice  second  and  Dorello 
third.  It  was  windward  work  on  the  first  leg 
and  Dorello  soon  took  the  lead,  which  she  held 
to  the  finish.  The  surprise  of  the  day  was  the 
performance  of  Heron.  She  sailed  well  with 
the  new  boat  and  on  corrected  time  was  beaten 
only  2  seconds  by  Dorello.  In  class  P  Amoret 
was  the  winner.  She  had  a  very  close  race 
with  Timandra  on  the  wind,  but  later  sailed 
away  from  the  others  in  the  class. 

Eleven  started  in  the  race  for  sonder  and 
Ellen  again  showed  what  a  wonder  she  is  in 
light  weather  by  winning  easily.  Demon  and 
Harpoon  led  at  the  weather  mark  but  on  the 
two  reaches  Ellen  sailed  very  fast  and  led  the 
class  home.  The  elapsed  and  corrected  times 
follow: 

Sloops  Class  N. — Dorello,  1:30:29;  Heron, 
1:32:40,  1:30:31;  Alice,  1:33:13- 

Sloops  Class  P. — Amoret.  1:31:10;  Timandra, 
1:33:33;  Wianno.  1:33:50;  Mavourneen,  1:43:54; 
Little  Rhody  II,  r:46:ii,  1:35:48;  Onda  II, 
1:37:09;  Virginia,  1:38:11,  not  rated. 

Sonder  Class.— Ellen,  1:48:25;  Demon, 
1:50:06;  Harpoon.  1:50:29;  Beaver,  1:57:50: 
Bonivee,  1:58:04;  Skeezix,  2:00:29;  Eel,  2:04:43; 
Lady,  2:05:53;  Sally  XI,  2:07:04;  Cima,  2:07:26; 
Wolf,  2:08:56. 


July  g,  1910.] 
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New  York  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

General  orders  No.  2,  which  relate  to  the 
cruise  of  the  New  York  Y.  C,  have  been  issued. 
The  program  for  the  cruise,  weather  permitting, 
will  be  as  follows : 

The  squadron  will  rendezvous  off  Station  No. 
10,  Glen  Cove,  at  noon,  on  Thursday,  Aug.  4. 
Squadron  run,  Glen  Cove  to  Huntington. 

Captains  will  report  on  board  the  flagship  at 
5  p.  M. 

Reception  on  board  the  flagship  at  9  p.  m. 

Friday,  Aug.  5,  squadron  run,  Huntington  to 
New  London. 

Saturday,  Aug.  6,  squadron  run,  New  London 
to  Newport. 

Sunday,  Aug.  7,  at  Newport.  The  squadron 
will  dress  ship  at  morning  colors. 

Monday,  Aug.  8,  squadron  run,  Newport  to 
Vineyard  Haven. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  squadron  run,  Vineyard 
Haven  to  New  Bedford. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  squadron  run.  New  Bed¬ 
ford  to  Newport. 

Thursday,  Aug.  11,  at  Newport.  Races  for 
Astor  cups. 

Friday,  Aug.  12,  at  Newport.  Race  for  the 
King’s  cup.  The  squadron  will  illuminate  at  9 
p.  M. 

Saturday,  Aug.  13,  the  squadron  will  be  dis¬ 
banded. 

The  preparatory  signal  for  squadron  runs  will 
be  two  guns  fired  in  rapid  succession  by  the  flag¬ 
ship,  and  the  display  at  the  foretopmast  head 
of  the  code  letter  P  over  the  signal  indicating 
the  next  port.  The  start  will  be  made  promptly 
one  hour  later  from  a  line  previously  established 
by  the  regatta  committee,  at  which  time  the 
preparatory  signal  will  be  hauled  down  on  board 
the  flagship. 

The  regatta  committee  will  issue  instructions 
for  the  runs  from  port  to  port  and  for  the  other 
racing  events. 

The  flag  officers’  cups  will  be  sailed  for  dur¬ 
ing  the  cruise. 

Races  for  owl  and  game  cock  colors  will  be 
held,  the  date  to  be  announced  later. 

Captains  are  requested  to  supply  their  vessels 
with  New  York  Y.  C.  night  signals. 

Captains  and  their  guests  will  be  welcome  on 
board  the  flagship  at  all  times. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  club  rou¬ 
tine  and  to  the  signal  code  as  recently  amended 
and  appearing  in  this  year’s  club  book. 

Captains  are  requested  to  forward  the  names 
of  their  guests  to  the  fleet  captain  as  early  as 
possible.  The  complete  list  will  be  sent  ashore 
to  the  club  station  on  the  arrival  of  the  squadron 
at  the  several  ports  for  the  convenience  of  mem¬ 
bers. 

Arthur  Curtiss  James, 

Commodore. 

Franklin  A.  Plummer, 

Fleet  Captain. 


Lloyd’s  American  Yacht  Register. 

The  American  Yacht  Register,  published  by 
Lloyds,  has  been  issued,  and  it  is  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  issues  of  former  years, 
being  bound  in  blue  cloth.  This  is  the  eighth 
year  of  its  publication,  and  it  is  growing  more 
valuable  to  yachtsmen  each  year.  This  year’s 
book  gives  details  of  3,500  yachts,  owned  by 
Americans,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there 
are  thousands  of  small  craft  all  over  the  coun- 
try,  perhaps  too  small  to  be  registered,  one  can 
appreciate  to  what  extent  the  sport  of  yachting 
has  grown. 

Among  the  additions  of  sailing  craft  are:  A. 
S.  _  Cochrane’s  Westward,  Morton  F.  Plant’s 
Shimna  and  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt’s  Vagrant. 
The  cup  defenders  Volunteer  and  Vigilant  are 
missed  from  the  register  because  they  have  been 
sold  for  commercial  service,  and  the  schooner 
Thistle,  too,  has  been  sold  abroad. 

The  new  auxiliary  bark  Aloha,  218  feet  over 
all,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  659,  stands  alone 
among  the  new  yachts  of  the  year;  next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  her  in  the  way  of  additions  to  the 
list  are  the  cruising  power  yachts  of  80  to  100 
feet,  all  of  a  type  which  combines  good  cruis¬ 


ing  speed  with  sea-going  qualities.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  another  interesting  change  is  to  be  noted; 
the  removal  of  steam  engines,  boilers  and  bunk¬ 
ers  from  some  of  the  older  steam  yachts  and  the 
substitution  of  gas  engines. 

The  most  numerous  additions  to  the  yacht  list 
are  found  in  the  new  type  of  raised  deck  power 
cruisers  of  from  30  to  60  feet  over  all.  Geo¬ 
graphically  these  additions  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  country  on  the  Canadian  and  American 
sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  on  both  borders  of  Puget  Sound, 
further  down  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  Houston,  for  instance,  boasting  a  very 
fine  fleet  of  new  cruisers,  and  of  course  in  the 
older  yachting  waters  of  the  East.  The  smaller 
craft  of  this  type  are  also  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  Middle  West. 

Of  purely  racing  types  the  majority  are  found 
in  such  small  sailing  yachts  as  the  Sonder  class 
and  the  Seawanhaka  cup  class,  and  in  the  40- 
foot  class  of  full  powered  launches.  Two  well- 
known  yachts  that  will  be  missed  from  the  regis¬ 
ter  this  year  are  W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s  Valiant  and 
A.  J.  Drexel’s  Margarita,  both  sold  to  foreign 
ownership. 

One  notable  feature  is  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  clubs,  the  total  being  458,  as  compared 
with  159  clubs  in  the  1905  register.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  made  up  in  part  of  the  conventional 
yacht  clubs,  but  largely  of  clubs  specially  devoted 
to  power  yachting,  the  membership  being  com¬ 
posed  of  new  recruits  to  the  great  American 
pleasure  navy. 

The  book,  which  includes  456  printed  pages 
and  forty-eight  colored  plates,  each  7  by  9  inches, 
is  made  up  as  last  year  m  two  styles,  bound  in 
blue  cloth  with  gilt  edges  and  back  and  owner’s 
name  in  gold  on  the  cover,  and  in  plain  canvas. 
The  former  is  used  on  the  larger  yachts  and  the 
clubs,  while  the  cheaper  and  plainer  edition  is 
preferred  for  the  rougher  use  on  small  cruising 
yachts.  It  is  published  by  Lloyd’s  Register  of 
American  Yachts,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 


Pacific  Coast  Yachting. 

Sa’n  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  24. — The  twenty- 
fifth  annual  regatta  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  was 
held  June  11  over  the  channel  course  used  by 
this  club  since  its  formation,  and  eleven  yachts 
finished  at  the  finish  line.  The  weather  was 
quite  favorable,  although  the  wind  was  not  as 
strong  at  times  as  might  be  desired  and  kept 
several  boats  from  finishing,  while  the  timers 
held  their  watches.  In  the  44-foot  class  there 
was  a  genuine  surprise  at  the  result  of  the  race, 
for  Presto  won  an  easy  victory  from  Yankee, 
finishing  eight  minutes  in  the  lead.  She  might 
have  been  given  a  time  allowance,  too,  for  ac¬ 
tual  measurements  showed  that  she  was  entitled 
to  this,  but  the  allowance  was  not  needed-.  Ful¬ 
ton  G.,  Anderson’s  new  sloop,  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  regatta  and  sailed  in  the  same  class 
with  Presto  and  Yankee,  but  she  is  not  in  proper 
trim  yet  and  finished'  third.  In  the  36-foot  class 
Alert,  sailed  by  her  owner,  Thomas  Kendall, 
sailed  a  fine  race  and  won  the  flag.  Kathleen 
captured  second  place  with  Meteor  third.  Helen, 
a  smaller  boat,  entered  in  this  race  because  she 
had  no  competition  in  her  class,  but  was  unable 
to  make  a  showing  against  the  larger  craft. 

The  interesting  race  of  the  day  was  in  the  20- 
foot  class,  as  this  brought  together  Discovery 
and  Ruby.  At  the  race  held  some  time  ago  to 
pick  a  boat  to  defend  the  San  Francisco  chal¬ 
lenge  cup,  Ruby  twice  defeated  Discovery,  al¬ 
though  both  victories  were  rather  hollow  ones. 
At  the  regatta  race  Discovery  turned  the  tables 
on  Ruby  and  won  handily  with  2m.  40s.  to  spare. 
Moonlight  finished  third  in  this  race.  There  was 
but  one  entry  in  the  special  yawl  class  and  Iola 
sailed  over  the  course  for  the  flag.  The  com¬ 
mittee  having  charge  of  the  regatta  consisted  of 
Will  A.  Barlage,  George  Lux  and  W.  B.  Coates. 

The  Sausalito  Y.  C.  is  the  name  of  a  new 
yachting  organization  that  has  been  formed,  and 
this  club  has  commenced  what  promises  to  be  a 
successful  season.  The  headquarters  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  on  Richardson’s  Bay,  where  an 
ark  is  being  used  as  a  club  house  pending  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  one  on  land.  A  race 


was  held  by  this  club  from  Vallejo  to  Sausalito 
on  Decoration  Day,  this  event  being  won  by 
Oriole.  The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
club  for  this  season:  President,  L.  F.  Secor; 
Vice-President,  M.  E.  Simon;  Secretary,  W.  L. 
Sutherland;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Lacosta;  Commo¬ 
dore,  A.  Reubold;  Vice  Commodore,  A.  C.  Lee; 
Port  Captain,  H.  Maas;  Measurer,  H.  Reeves. 
Already  this  season  Commodore  Reubold  has 
led  his  fleet  up  the  river  to  Cortland  and  Sac¬ 
ramento  in  his  Pearl  R. 

The  annual  race  for  the  Phillips  cup  around 
the  Middle  Farallone  Island  will  take  place  on 
June  25  and  will  be  open  to  all  yachts  regularly 
enrolled  in  any  of  the  local  yacht  clubs  having 
a  recognized  standing,  providing  the  yacht  has 
a  waterline  of  not  less  than  thirty  feet.  The 
entries  for  the  race  must  be  sent  to  Philip  J. 
Fay,  Merchants’  Exchange  Building,  not  later 
than  noon,  June  18,  and  must  contain  the  name 
of  the  boat,  the  owner  and  club,  and  the  racing 
length  as  certified  to  by  the  club’s  official  meas¬ 
urer.  On  Friday  evening,  June  24,  the  club  house 
and  anchorage  of  the  San  Francisco  Y.  C.  at 
Sausalito  will , be  at  the  disposal  of  the  crews 
of  the  competing  craft,  and  provisions  have 
been  made  to  tow  the  yachts  to  the  starting  line 
if  necessary.  Last  year  Nixie  and  Yankee  finished 
in  the  dark  so  closely  together  that  the  winner 
could  not  be  picked,  and  the  race  was  declared 
no  contest. 

The  iEolian  Y.  C.  held  its  annual  contest  for 
the  Rousseau  trophy  June  12  over  the  channel 
course,  Iola  winning  from  five  contestants.  This 
is  the  second  time  this  craft  has  won  the  race 
and  the  trophy,  which  is  a  handsome  brass  bin¬ 
nacle  now  the  property  of  Commodore  L.  T. 
Ward.  Merry  Widow,  the  crack  boat  of  the 
club,  did  not  compete,  as  her  owner  donated  the 
trophy  sailed  for. 

The  San  Francisco  Y.  C.  held  its  annual  light¬ 
ship  race  on  June  12  with  seven  boats  entered. 
However,  three  of  these,  Mary,  Neva  and  Annie, 
threw  up  the  sponge  before  reaching  the  light¬ 
ship,  and  only  four  completed  the  race,  these 
being  Aggie,  Martha,  Monsoon  and  Fleur  de  Lis, 
which  finished  in  the  order  named.  However, 
Fleur  de  Lis,  the  smallest  boat  of  the  four,  won 
the  race  on  time  allowance.  The  distance  cov-, 
ered  was  fully  thirty  miles,  and  the  actual  sailing 
time  of  the  winner  was  3I1.  50m.  The  race  was 
ably  handled  by  Messrs.  Fay,  Goodall  and  Wag¬ 
ner. 

The  sloop  Ruby,  which  recently  so  successfully 
defended  the  San  Francisco  challenge  cup  for 
the  Corinthian  Club,  has  been  sold  to  J.  W. 
Smith,  of  the  California  Y.  C.  Her  former 
owner,  A.  Stevens,  is  planning  to  build  a  larger 
boat,  considering  Ruby  too  small  for  his  needs. 


End  of  an  Old  Schooner. 

The  two-masted  bay  schooners  Urbanna,  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  sailing 
vessels  employed  in  service  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  tributaries,  has  made  its  last  trip.  Lying 
in  the  Back  basin  at  Baltimore,  th»  old 
schooner  is  being  dismasted  and  probably  will 
be  broken  up  for  the  metal  in  her  hull,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  possibility  of  her  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  lighter  for  service  in  still  waters. 

Urbanna,  according  to  the  list  of  merchants 
of  the  United  States,  was  built  at  Stonington, 
Conn.,  in  1843.  Other  authorities  make  the 
building  place  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  but  all 
agree  as  to  her  age.  The  schooner  was  built 
for  the  West  Indian  trade  and  for  many  years 
brought  sugar  to  Atlantic  Coast  ports.  Larger 
vessels  took  her  place  in  that  trade,  and  she 
then  took  up  coasting  work  until  about  nine 
years  ago,  when  she  was  purchased  by  Balti¬ 
more  parties,  who  put  her  in  the  Chesapeake 
trade. 

The  old  schooner  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
this  port  and  was  here  about  a  month  ago  with 
a  cargo  of  lumber.  From  here  she  went  to 
Baltimore  to  be  wrecked.  She  was  a  vessel  of 
105  gross  tons  registered  and  was  83  feet  3 
inches  long,  24%  feet  beam  and  il/2  feet  deep. 
It  is  stated  that  the  timbers  of  the  old  craft  are 
in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  consider¬ 
ing  her  age. — Baltimore  Sun. 
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A  Summer  Squall. 

Lake  Erie  is  noted  for  the  violence  of  its 
summer  squalls;  so  say  the  guide  books. 
Yachtsmen  who  can  speak  from  experience  will 
probably  say  that  Lake  Ontario  is  almost  as 
bad;  Lake  Michigan,  if  not  so  squally,  has 
some  reputation  for  strong  winds  and  gales; 
and  so  have  Huron  and  Superior.  The  fact  is 
that  the  whole  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  so 
situated  as  to  get  rather  more  than  its  share 
of  weather.  Extending  for  a  third  of  the  way 
across  the  continent,  it  is  a  clearing  house 
where  hot  waves  from  the  south  and  cold  waves 
from  the  north  meet  to  adjust  their  differences 
—if  they  can.  And  as  in  other  adjustments  be¬ 
tween  large  interests,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
local  disturbance. 

A  weather  map,  showing  the  average  mean 
temperature  for  January,  in  isothermal  lines, 
at  intervals  of  five  degrees,  has  the  zero  line 
passing  just  north  of  Lake  Superior,  while  Chi¬ 
cago  is  on  the  line  of  25  degrees.  The  zero 
line  stands  for  bitter  cold  weather,  which  crip¬ 
ples  transportation,  and  absolutely  puts  a  stop 
to  all  outside  industries  except  lumbering.  The 
line  of  25  degrees  represents  what  is  known  as 
an  open  winter,  with  frequent  thaws,  often  rain 
and  mud  rather  than  heavy  snow — the  general 
winter  conditions  of  Ohio  and  New  York  State. 
The  intervening  isothermal  lines  are  curiously 
twisted  in  the  Great  Lakes  territory,  and  close 
together,  a  difference  of  25  degrees  of  mean 
temperature  being  comprehended  within  some 
five  degrees  of  latitude.  Now  let  us  turn  to  a 
similar  map  showing  the  isothermal  lines  based 
on  recorded  temperature  of  June,  July  and  Au¬ 
gust.  Within  the  same  zone  the  difference  in 
mean  temperature  is  but  10  degrees,  a  much 
fairer  proportion,  due  largely  to  the  tempering 
influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  themselves. 

The  question  will  be  asked,  why  do  not  the 
Lakes  temper  the  weather  in  the  winter  as  well 
as  in  the  summer?  So  they  do,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  is  slight,  because  the  Lakes,  especially 
Lake  Superior,  are  icy  cold.  It  takes  them  all 
summer  to  get  warmed  up  to  a  temperature 
that  makes  bathing  agreeable,  even  in  the 
shoals  of  the  lower  lakes.  This  accumulated 
heat  is  disbursed  in  the  fall,  and  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  make  lingering  autumn  the  finest 
of  the  seasons  in  the  whole  Lake  territory. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  December  the  heat  is 
pretty  well  exhausted. 

The  low  temperature  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
head  reservoir  of  the  chain,  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  its  visible  sources,  which  are  quite 
insufficient  to  balance  the  steady  discharge  at 
the  Soo.  Lake  Superior,  then,  is  fed  by  under¬ 
ground  springs,  probably  of  Arctic  origin,  al¬ 
though  some  theorists  have  ventured  to  trace 
them  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  Certainly  its 
waters  are  very  cold;  the  luckless  sailor  who 
falls  overboard  has  little  chance  of  rescue,  un¬ 
less  a  helping  hand  can  be  extended  to  him  at 
once.  In  a  few  minutes  the  strongest  swimmer 
is  benumbed,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more;  Lake 
Superior  seldom,  if  ever,  gives  up  its  dead. 

Of  the  existence  of  important  underground 
streams  in  the  Great  Lakes  territory  there  is 
no  possible  doubt.  Yachtsmen  who  have  called 
at  Glenora,  near  Picton,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte, 
are  acquainted  with  the  curious  little  lake  on 
the  hill,  which  has  no  visible  means  of  supply, 
and  yet  maintains  a  steady  discharge.  Its  level 
is  that  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  existence  of  some 
underground  connection  seems  obvious.  But 
Lake  Huron  is  a  better  guess;  its  level  is  but 
little  higher  than  Lake  Erie,  and  borings  for 
salt  in  the  Huron  and  Bruce  district  long  ago 
disclosed,  buried  streams  of  substantial  easterly 
flow,  which  may  easily  account  for  the  lake  at 
Glenora.  Of  late  these  have  been  tapped  for 
a  domestic  water  supply,  and  their  identity  in 
quality  and  level  with  the  water  of  Lake  Huron 
has  been  pretty  well  established. 

One  of  these  streams  is  a  mile  wide  and  of 
great  depth.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  visible 
course  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  is  paralleled  by  an  extensive  underground 
system,  to  which  the  little  lake  at  Glenora  bears 
the  relation  of  a  water  gauge  to  a  large  boiler. 

But  to  resume  the  subject  of  squalls:  These 


of  course  are  strictly  local  disturbances,  and 
are  not  in  the  same  class  with  cyclones,  torna¬ 
does  and  hurricanes.  They  form  no  part  of 
the  weather  forecast,  except  in  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  way;  the  majority  of  them  pass  off  almost 
unobserved,  and  few  are  recorded  unless  they 
happen  to  invade  the  precincts  of  an  observa¬ 
tory,  in  which  case  the  anemometer  may  get  a 
hot  bearing.  To  the  landsman  squalls  mean 
little — a  few  shingles  blown  off  the  roof,  or  a 
field  of  corn  blown  down  and  lodged.  But  as 
a  rule  destructive  squalls  fly  too  high  to  dam¬ 
age  field  crops.  To  the  yachtsman,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  boat  sailor,  they  are  a  serious  menace, 
the  more  so  because  they  defy  all  forecasts 
until  the  last  minute,  and  even  then  he  cannot 
tell  whether  the  squall  will  be  destructive  or 
harmless. 

The  difference  is  striking  when  expressed  in 
terms  of  wind  velocity  and  pressure.  A  mod¬ 
erate  breeze  means  a  velocity  of  8  to  12  miles 
per  hour;  a  15-mile  wind  is  strong,  and  in  a 
small  gale  of  20  to  25  miles  per  hour  few  peo¬ 
ple  would  think  of  starting  out  for  a  sail,  or 
if  they  did  would  be  well  reefed.  Now  in  a 
squall,  the  wind  may  easily  attain  a  velocity  of 
50  or  60  miles  an  hour,  and  the  pressure  varies 
with  the  square  of  the  velocity.  So  that  in  a 
squall  travelling  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  per 
hour,  even  though  it  lasts  for  but  a  minute  or 
two,  the  destructive  force  of  the  wind  is  four 
times  as  great  as  at  30  miles,  and  sixteen  times 
as  great  as  at  15  miles  per  hour. 

The  sails  and  gear  of  a  yacht  are  planned 
for  moderate  breezes,  and  have  no  such  margin 
of  safety  as  will  enable  them  to  stand  so  rapid 
a  multiplication  of  strains,  as  these  pressures 
indicate.  So  in  a  squall  something  has  to  give 
way.  With  a  vessel  of  large  stability  which 
can  be  put  before  the  wind,  it  will  be  sails  and 
gear.  In  a  small  boat  there  will  be  a  quick 
capsize  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  carry  sail  at 
all.  The  force  of  even  a  moderate  squall  is 
astonishing;  it  upsets  all  calculations  as  to  sta¬ 
bility  and  handling;  the  skipper  finds  a  gigantic 
force  playing  with  his  boat  in  a  careless  and 
masterful  way;  and  then  something  happens. 

No  squall  comes  without  some  warning;  but 
between  the  promise  and  the  performance  there 
is  no  fixed  proportion.  A  fearful  looking  sky 
may  give  no  more  than  a  small  sputtering,  of 
wind,  or  the  squall  may  not  come  within  miles 
of  the  observer.  Conversely  a  really  bad  squall 
may  break  with  so  little  warning  that  the  care¬ 
less  observer  will  have  disregarded  it  alto¬ 
gether.  The  general  rule  is  that  squalls  are  to 
be  expected  when  the  weather  is  unsettled, 
particularly  when  the  temperature  is  high,  with 
light  and  variable  winds;  when  the  weather  is 
hot  and  oppressive,  look  out  for  squalls. 

Squalls  commonly  accompany  thunderstorms, 
and  these  make  their  way  against  the  prevailing 
wind,  so  that  a  bad  sky  to  leeward  needs 
watching.  In  such  cases  the  warning  is  ample; 
the  steady  advance  of  black  clouds  from  the 
horizon  to  the  zenith  cannot  possibly  be  over¬ 
looked;  and  when  these  are  fringed  with  curl¬ 
ing  masses  of  white  vapor,  and  the  sun,  if 
not  already  obscured,  is  shining  through  a 
sickly  yellow  haze,  the  effect  is  awe-inspiring, 
and  the  acute  sense  of  personal  danger  is  not 
to  be  shaken  off. 

By  this  time  the  yachsman  will  have  stripped 
to  lower  sails,  and  will  have  cleared  his  hal¬ 
liards  to  let  them  go  by  the  run.  Indeed,  some 
experienced  lake  sailors  advise  that  any  vicious 
looking  squall  be  met  under  bare  poles.  In 
,a  majority  of  cases  this  may  not  be  necessary; 
but  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  it  will  save 
the  yachtsman  the  unpleasant  experience  of 
seeing  his  spars  and  sails  swept  overboard, 
and  lying  in  a  tangled  mess  alongside.  To 
carry  away  a  mast  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  vexatious  accidents  that  may  happen  to  a 
yacht,  and  when  help  is  not  available,  it  may  be 
very  dangerous. 

For  the  skipper  of  an  open  boat  there  is  but 
one  safe  rule — never  take  chances  with  a  squall. 
The  indications  of  an  approaching  thunder¬ 
storm  should  never  be  disregarded,  nor.  should 
the  skipper  presume  too  much  upon  his  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  time.  Squalls  coming 


from  seaward  are  usually  heralded  by  flying 
spindrift,  and  when  this  is  seen  it  is  time  to 
act  very  quickly  indeed.  Squalls  off  the  land 
are  more  dangerous,  especially  when  the  land 
is  close  aboard,  for  then  the  effect  on  the  water 
may  not  be  discernible;  the  squall  may  fly 
high,  and  strike  the  sails  of  a  yacht  like  a  shot 
out  of  a  gun. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
common  appearances  of  the  sky  which  betoken 
a  squall,  are  to  be  seen  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Given  hot  and  unsettled  weather,  and  a  squall 
off  the  land  will  come  clattering  along  with 
scarce  any  warning  at  all.  Here  is  a  case  in 
point: 

A  man  and  his  wife,  both  proficient  in  boat 
handling,  were  running  before  a  light  easterly 
wind,  their  position  being  well  off  Humber 
Bay,  to  the  west  of  Toronto.  The  day  was  hot 
and  fine,  the  weather  fairly  settled,  and  no  in¬ 
dications  of  a  change  in  sight,  except  a  general 
haziness,  which  filtered  the  sunlight  to  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tint.  Their  boat  was  a  half-decked 
knockabout,  15  feet  waterline,  by  5  feet  beam, 
carried  300  pounds  of  ballast,  and  was  yawl 
rigged;  altogether  a  safe  and  seaworthy  type 
of  boat,  fit  to  cruise  around  the  lake  in  ordi¬ 
nary  weather.  The  venture  of  the  movement 
was  a  run  from  Toronto  to  Oakville.  I  give 
the  story  as  it  was  related  to  me: 

“We  were  going  along  nicely,”  said  the  nar¬ 
rator,  “and  I  hoped  that  the  wind,  although 
light,  would  last  the  afternoon.  About  4 
o’clock,  when  off  Humber  Bay,  it  simply  pe¬ 
tered  out,  and  left  us  drifting.  I  concluded 
that  no  more  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  took  in  the  spinaker;  this 
occupied,  perhaps,  two  or  three  minutes. 

“Some  yachts  further  west  seemed  to  be  get¬ 
ting  a  draft  off  shore.  This  was  quite  the 
usual  order  of  events,  and  agreed  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  weather  conditions.  The  shore  breeze  is 
always  puffy,  when  close  under  the  land,  and 
I  knew,  that  if  it  came  along  even  moderately 
fresh,  that  a  reef  in  the  mainsail  would  be  com¬ 
fortable,  with  only  our  two  selves  on  board. 
T  he  mainsail  was  a  battened  lug,  easy  enough 
to  reef,  and  with  a  feeling  that  I  was  taking 
needless  trouble,  I  overhauled  the  reef  pen¬ 
nants,  and  saw  all  clear. 

“So  far,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  more 
than  an  ordinary  shift  of  wind.  Another  look 
to  the  westward  showed  the  yachts  heeling 
rankly,  and  then  a  mist  blotted  them  out. 

“At  the  same  time  I  noticed  the  general 
haziness  increasing;  the  sickly,  yellowish  glare 
of  the  sun  became  oppressive;  a  few  light  puffs 
came  from  the  shore,  but  died  away;  and  in¬ 
stinct,  rather  than  any  higher  sense,  told  rue 
we  were  in  for  a  squall,  i  dropped  the  main¬ 
sail,  thinking  it  would  save  trouble  to  keep  the 
boat  under  mizzen  and  jib;  even  then  I  looked 
for  no  more  than  a  few  wild  gusts,  followed  by 
the  regular  off-shore  breeze. 

“Intending  to  row  up  the  creek  at  Oakville, 
I  was  towing  a  light  skiff,  almost  as  long  as 
the  sail  boat,  but  not  much  heavier  than  a 
canoe.  As  we  lay  rolling  on  the  light  swell, 
it  threatened  to  punch  holes  in  the  transom, 
so  I  drew  it  alongside,  and  •  made  fast  the 
painter  to  the  end  of  the  bowsprit.  We  had 
just  time  to  don  our  oilskins,  when  the  squall 
struck  us  with  a  vicious,  whirling  gust  that 
picked  up  the  skiff  and  capsized  it.  The  jib 
flapped  like  a  mad  thing  until  I  lowered  and 
stowed  it  away;  then  the  boat  came  head  to 
wind,  answering  the  small  mizzen.  which,  was 
still  set,  and  riding  from  the  capsized  skiff  as 
from  a  sea  anchor. 

“In  five  minutes  there  was  a  short,  steep 
sea  that  tossed  our  boat  about  like  a  cork.  An 
ordinary  squall  would  have  blown  itself  out  in 
that  time,  but  this  was  only  just  beginning. 
Of  the  force  of  the  wind  I  cannot  speak  with 
precision — 25  or  30  miles  an  hour  at  least,  and 
twice  as  much  in  the  puffs. 

“The  blow  lasted  half  an  hour,  and  although 
the  sea  eventually  became  longer  and  steadier, 
it  was  very  dangerous  for  an  open  boat  like 
ours.  In  spite  of  the  impromptu  sea  anchor, 
and  the  steady  work  of  the  mizzen,  the  greatest 
care  was  necessary  to,  keep  the  yacht  out  of 
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the  trough  of  the  sea.  She  was  drifting  astern 
rapidly,  and  fortunately  obeyed  her  helm  as 
well  as  most  small  boats  under  sternway.  But 
it  was  quick  work,  as  the  seas  threw  her  head 
off,  and  two  or  three  times  she  just  missed 
shipping  a  big  wave  over  the  side,  that  would 
have  swamped  her  at  once,  and  probably  have 
sunk  her  outright.  In  spite  of  the  sea  anchor 
we  drifted  three  miles,  dead  astern,  before  the 
wind  moderated,  and  we  could  carry  sail. 

“I  am  quite  sure,”  he  added,  “that  but  for 
the  fortunate  capsizing  of  the  skiff,  the  boat 
could  never  have  been  held  to  the  wind;  for 
like  all  squalls,  its  direction  was  by  no  means 
steady,  and  the  boat  was  too  short  to  ride  the 
seas.  There  was,  of  course,  the  choice  of  turn¬ 
ing  tail  and  running,  but  this  is  a  dangerous 
maneuver  with  a  small  open  boat.  I  believe 
that  the  impromptu  sea  anchor  saved  our  lives.” 

No  doubt  this  squall  was  more  violent,  and 
particularly  more  protracted  than  the  average, 
but  certain  points  stand  out  clearly:  The 
warning  it  gave  was  only  of  a  general  charac¬ 
ter,  and  indicated  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
shift  of  wind.  The  boat  was  seaworthy,  and 
the  handling  as  good  as  the  average.  Had 
the  first  rush  of  wind,  which  overset  the  skiff, 
struck  the  yacht  with  mainsail  standing, 
scarcely  anything  could  have  averted  a  capsize, 
and  this  might  easily  have  resulted  in  loss  of 
life;  for  no  help  was  near,  and  the  weather  was 
too  thick  while  the  squall  lasted  to  permit  of 
an  accident  being  seen.  Had  the  skipper  been 
a  little  less  cautious,  or  a  little  less  fortunate, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  different. 

The  moral  is  plain  enough:  never  take 
chances  with  a  squall;  never  run  risks,  even 
with  a  shift  of  wind;  and  once  satisfied  that  a 
squall  of  some  sort  is  coming,  meet  it  under 
bare  poles,  or  at  all  events,  under  such  sail  as 
can  be  handled  in  a  jiffy. 

An  example  of  extreme  caution  on  the  part 
of  a  skipper,  who  was  by  no  means  afraid  to 
take  chances  on  occasion,  occurred  in  one  of 
the  Seawanhaka  Cup  races,  between  Red  Coat 
and  Minnesota,  in  1900.  All  through  the  race 
the  weather  was  unsettled,  and  Red  Coat, 
sailed  by  Herrick  Duggan,  had  obtained  a  de¬ 
cisive  lead.  On  the  last  leg  the  wind  fell  away 
altogether,  and  as  the  time  limit  had  almost 
run  out,  it  looked  as  though  the  race  would 
not  be  completed  at  all. 

Meanwhile  a  wicked  looking  sky  was  loom¬ 
ing  up  over  the  north  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis. 
Already  the  sun  was  struggling  blood-red 
through  heavy  vapors;  and  these  shaded 
rapidly  into  storm  clouds  of  inky  blackness. 
The  water  caught  the  varied  contrasts  of  the 
heavens,  rolling  sullenly  in  black  and  red,  and 
its  own  Ottawa  River  brown,  for  the  finishing 
line  was  off  Point  Claire;  to  the  south,  the 
proper  blue  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  turned  to 
a  dull  weedy  green;  and  against  it  all  shone 
the  spectre-like  sails  of  the  competing  yachts 
and  the  attendant  fleet. 

Duggan  had  edged  the  Red  Coat  to  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  line,  and  there  she 
stopped  dead.  The  merest  puff,  from  any  quar¬ 
ter,  would  send  her  over,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose.  Yet  Duggan  coolly  turned  in  a 
couple  of  reefs,  and  under  this  reduced  canvas 
Red  Coat  finished  in  the  first  of  the  squall. 
Minnesota  carried  her  full  mainsail,  and  drove 
across  the  line  in  spectacular  style,  but  the 
squall,  as  it  happened,  was  in  no  way  danger¬ 
ous.  Mr.  Duggan’s  cautious  reefing  was  merely 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  carrying  away  the 
mast,  or  of  a  simple  capsize  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  line,  which  might  have  cost  him  a  well- 
earned  race.  William  Q.  Phillips. 


Inter-Bay  18-Footer  Races. 

The  committees  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Narragansett  Bay  Knockabout  Association  have 
agreed  on  the  conditions  to  govern  the  match 
race  to  be  sailed  off  Marblehead  on  Aug.  4,  5 
and  6.  They  are: 

Rules. — The  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  18- 
foot  knockabout  association  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  shall  govern  these  races  with  the  following 
exceptions :  First — Any  boat  built  under  the 


above  named  rules  and  restrictions  which  has 
undergone  no  change  in  ballast  since  originally 
qualifying  in  the  18-foot  knockabout  class  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  shall  be  eligible,  provided 
her  L.  W.  L.  measurement  shall  not  exceed  18.5 
feet.  Second — No  professional  shall  be  allowed 
as  member  of  the  crew  of  any  of  the  contestants. 

Racing  Rules. — The  racing  rules  as  adopted 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  and  in  use  by 
both  the  M.  Y.  R.  A.  and  the  N.  B.  Y.  R.  A. 
shall  govern. 

Entries.— Each  team  shall  consist  of  three 
boats  designated  by  their  respective  associations. 

Points.- — The  point  and  percentage  table  of  the 
M.  Y.  R.  A.  shall  be  used  in  determining  the 
standing  of  the  teams,  it  being  assumed  that  all 
the  boats  entered  on  each  team  has  started  in 
all  the  races. 

Flags  and  Numbers. — Each  contestant  shall  fly 
the  racing  flag  of  the  racing  association  under 
which  she  regularly  races,  and  carry  her  regular 
class  number. 

Courses. — Courses  to  be  selected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  club  in  charge  of  the  races  and 
to  be  of  not  less  than  eight  nautical  miles  of 
which  at  least  one-third  shall  be  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  windward. 

Time  of  Races. — Preparatory  gun  to  be  fired 
at - ,  warning  gun  ten  minutes  later,  fol¬ 

lowed  five  minutes  later  by  starting  gun. 
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Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

9.  New  York  Motor  B.  C.,  club. 

9.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

9.  Chicago  Y.  C.  4 

14.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

14.  Atlantic  City  to  Sea  Gate. 

16.  Crescent  A.  C.,  Marblehead  to  Bay  Ridge. 

16.  Columbia  Y.  C.,  relay  race  to  Charlevoix. 

16.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

16-23.  Chesapeake  Bay  Y.  R.  A. 

18-24.  Inter-Lake  Y.  A. 

23.  Narragansett  Assn.,  Newport  to  Cottage  City. 

26.  Holly  Beach  Y.  C.,  race  to  Philadelphia. 

30.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  at 

Winthrop. 

31.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

AUGUST. 

3.  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.,  race  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

4.  Faij  River  Y.  C. 

4,  5,  6.  Gold  Challenge  Cup  races,  Alexandria  Bay. 

11.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Isle  of  Shoals  and  return. 

13.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

18.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River. 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.,  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  5.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Eronel  II.  Wins  Bermuda  Race. 

Vice-Commodore  Samuel  Cochrane’s  Eronel 
II  won  the  annual  motor  boat  race  to  Bermuda. 
This  race  was  started  at  10:15  o’clock  on  June 
25  and  Eronel  II  crossed  the  finishing  line  off 
St.  David’s  Head  at  2:24  a.  m.  on  June  29. 
Yo  Ho,  owned  by  Henry  Douglas  Brown,  was 
not  far  astern  of  the  winner.  Yo  Ho  finished 
at  6:55  and  on  corrected  time  she  was  beaten 
1  hour,  15  minutes,  28  seconds. 

Eronel’s  actual  time  was  87  "hours,  33  minutes, 
which  does  not  nearly  approach  the  time  made 
by  Ailsa  Craig  in  1907,  64  hours,  49  minutes. 
Mr.  Cochrane  was  rather  disappointed  at  this. 
He  had  expected  to  make  better  than  72  hours, 
but  on  the  way  down  Eronel  had  trouble  with 
her  engine,  caused  by  dirty  gasolene,  and  for 
six  hours  on  June  26  she  was  hove  to  trying  to 
remedy  things.  Engineer  Moffat  and  Mr. 
Cochrane  worked  until  they  collapsed.  During 
that  time  Yo  Ho  passed  Eronel,  but  later  in 
the  day  Eronel  again  took  the  lead  and  when 
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To  Yachtsmen. 

Yachtsmen  cruising  Labrador  Coast,  north  oi 
Battle  Harbor,  can  be  supplied  with  Scotch  Coals,  Pro¬ 
visions  and  Whale  Meat  at  Whaling  Station,  Hawks 
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Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  123 
pages.  Postpaid,  |1.25. 
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case  accompany  order. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

137  Franklin  St..  New  York. 
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she  passed  Yo  Ho,  Mrs.  Bacon,  wife  of  the 
owner,  was  at  the  wheel. 

The  owners  of  the  two  yachts  and  their  crews 
said  they  had  most  enjoyable  trips  and  the 
yachts  behaved  splendidly.  While  in  the  Gulf 
stream  a  leaking  pipe  was  found  on  Yo  Ho 
and  200  gallons  of  gasoline  were  lost  over¬ 
board.  The  summary: 

Fourth  Race  for  Motor  Boats,  New  York  to  Bermuda, 
670  Miles — Start,  10:15,  June  25. 

Finish. 

A.  M„  Tune  29.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 
Eronel  II.,  S  Cochrane.  .2  24  87  33  00  87  33  00 

Yo  Ho,  H.  D.  Bacon....  6  55  92  04  00  88  48  28 

The  elapsed  time  takes  into  consideration  36 
minutes  difference  between  Hamilton  and  New 
York. 


Elmo  II.  Wins  Race  to  Albany. 

Elmo  II,  winner  of  last  year’s  Bay  Ridge- 
Marblehead  race,  won  the  long  distance  race 
of  the  New  York  Motor  Boat  Club  from  New 
York  to  Albany  and  return,  270  nautical  miles. 
This  race  was  started  at  7  o’clock  last  Satur¬ 
day  evening  and  twelve  motor  boats  crossed 
the  line.  A  thick  fog  settled  on  the  river  that 
night  and  some  of  the  racers  went  ashore 
while  others  anchored  and  later  withdrew  from 
the  race.  The  Leonie  ran  aground  at  West 
Point  and  was  held  for  several  hours.  The 
Monrave  hung  on  a  bank  below  Poughkeepsie 
for  six  hours  before  she  floated  off  and  then 
she  kept,  on  with  the  race.  » 

Nantucket,  the  largest  yacht  of  the  fleet,  was 
the  first  to  reach  the  turning  point  off  the  Al¬ 
bany  Y.  C.  She  started  on  her  homeward  run 
at  12:08  Sunday  afternoon.  Elmo  II  followed 
at  12:17,  Consort  at  12:24,  Kid  II  at  3:37,  Mon¬ 
rave  at  4:06  and  Twin  Kid  at  4:33. 

Elmo  II  took  the  lead  on  the  way  down  the 
river  and  she  finished  2  hours.  8  minutes  ahead 
of  the  Nantucket,  showing  again  how  reliable 
the  Standard  motor  is.  Elmo  IT  finished  the 
race  at  3:17:35  on  Monday  morning  and  the 
others  followed  slowly  until  Lilian  was  timed 
at  4:11:25  in  the  afternoon.  The  summaries 
follow: 

Motor  Boat  Race  to  A'hany  and  Return,  270  Nautical 
Miles — Start,  7  P.  M.,  July  2 — Finish,  July  4. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 


Elmo  IT.,  F.  D.  Giles.  Jr .  32  17  35  30  19  53 

Nantucket.  John  Myer  .  34  25  53  34  25  53 

Consort,  C.  F.  Chapman .  39  06  20  35  16  14 

Kid  IT..  C.  H.  Douglas  .  39  17  01  36  25  11 

Twin  Kid.  T.  A.  Ballance .  44  45  51  39  22  56 

Lillian,  T>.  Walters  .  45  11  25  40  29  08 

Monrave.  E.  E.  Barney  .  45  05  15  40  43  17 

Leonie,  T.  L.  Costello  .  Ran  aground. 

Arlington  II..  Joseph  Klipper .  Did  not  finish. 

Polar  Star,  Ralph  Croft .  Withdrew. 

Imp,  Arthur  Hass  .  Did  not  finish. 

Alfred  S.,  H.  Oudner  .  Withdrew. 


Woes  of  the  Motor  Boat  Man. 

Collector  of  Customs  George  W.  Gardiner, 
out  of  the  fertile  depths  of  his  always  faithful 
imagination,  has  evolved  the  following  poetic 
discourse  on  the  troubles  of  motor*  boat  owners 
with  the  new  law  during  the  coming  summer, 
says  the  Providence  Journal.  Although  the 
yachtsman  may  not  feel  especially  like  wooing 
the  muses  when  the  wind  in  the  shape  of  a 
shrill  northeaster  is  causing  him-  sufficient  worry 
without  any  regard  to  light,  whistles  or  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  other  accoutrements  which  the  de¬ 
partment  at  Washington  says  he  must  have,  yet 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  poetic  effulgence  might  make  a 
welcome  addition  and  a  more  cheerful  reminder 
than  the  dry  old  law  itself  were  it  swaying  ’neath 
the  smoky  light  in  the  cabin.  It  tells  the  story 
of  what  ‘Congress  did  and  is  daintily  labeled 
“Custom  House  Lyrics.”  Here  it  is: 

For  it’s  woe  to  the  man  who’s  discovered  afloat 
After  July  the  8th  in  his  snug  motor  boat, 

Without  any  whistle  or  fog  horn  or  bell, 

Or  the  red  and  green  lights  by  which  one  may  tell 
Just  which  way  he’s  going,  without  hearing  his  noise. 
And,  beside,  he  must  have  either  life  belts  or  buoys, 
Or  some  such  device  sufficient  to  float 
Every  person  aboard  of  the  said  motor  boat, 

If  observed  as  he  “chug-chugs”  and  burns  gasoline, 
’Twon’t  avail  him  to  plead  that  he  hadn’t  benzine. 


The  new  motor  bdat  ldw,  which  requires  own¬ 


ers  to  properly  equip  their  yachts,  will  go  into 
effect  to-day.  No  owner  should  leave  har¬ 
bor  without  a  full  equipment  as  enumerated  in 
the  law  and  with  two  copies  of  the  law  on 
board.  These  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Commerce  or 
at  the  offices  of  the  steamboat  inspectors. 


Sparks. 

The  motor  boat  Edith  R.,  owned  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Meyer  Rosenbush,  of  the  Maryland  Motor 
Boat  Club,  was  burned  at  her  moorings  at  Ferry 
Bar  last  week.  The  engine  was  being  cranked 
to  start  on  a  trip  to  Annapolis.  It  back-fired 
and  set  fire  to  the  oils  in  the  bilge.  The  boat 
was  a  total  loss  and  was  valued  at  $3,500. 

Helen  E.,  a  raised  deck  cruiser,  built  for 
Oren  C.  Sanborn  by  Murray  &  Tregurtha,  has 
been  launched.  This  yacht  is  60  feet  long  and 
11  feet  beam. 

George  O.  Curtis,  of  Boston,  has  placed  an 
order  with  William  J.  Deed,  Jr.,  for  a  cruising 
power  boat  which  is  to  be  55  feet  long,  12  feet 
beam,  3  feet  10  inches  draft  and  to  be  driven 
by  two  24  horsepower  heavy  duty  engines.  The 
boat  will  have  an  auxiliary  sail  plan  and  Mr. 
Curtis  and  his  wife  are  planning  a  cruise  of 
about  10,000  miles  through  the  Great  Lakes, 
Mississippi  River,  Gulf  Coast,  Florida,  Cuba  and 
Atlantic  seaboard. 


Canoeing. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Central  Division. — Dr.  C.  W.  Jennings,  212 
North  Highland  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  C. 
PI.  Smith. 

Northern  Division. — David  D.  Wing,  Gana- 
noque,  Ont.,  Can.,  by  Wm.  J.  Wing. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6069,  Herbert  A.  John¬ 
son,  1662  Howarth  street,  Frankford.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Central  Division. — 6063,  Louis  G.  Schu¬ 
macher,  500  Oakwood  street,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.; 
6064,  J.  Mills  Summers,  5535  Irwin  avenue.  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  6065,  W.  W.  Noble,  7337  Hermitage 
St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6066,  Robert  K.  Tindle,  613 
Aiken  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6067,  Robert  P. 
Barkell,  Minnetonka  Canoe  Club,  Verona,  Pa.; 
6968,  Edward  L.  Morris,  1262  Glendon  avenue. 
Brookline,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6070,  W.  Woodward 
Williams,  1245  Beechwood  Boulevard,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  6072,  S.  Donaldson  Webb,  523  North 
Euclid  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6073,  I.  K.  Wat¬ 
kins,  5807  Wellesley  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
6074,  Fred  Richardson,  5827  Ellsworth  avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6076,  Granville  L.  Berger,  101 
Walter  avenue,  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  6077,  J.  J.  Fagan. 
5720  Rippey  street,  Pittsburg.  Pa.;  6078,  W.  L. 
Cooper,  7221  Race  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6079, 
D.  R.  MacDonald,  801  Homewood  avenue, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.;  6080,  F.  L.  Bruning.  5613  Rural 
avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6081,  Homer  D.  Wood, 
7401  Race  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6082,  Otto  C. 
Miller,  532  Hastings  street;  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
6083,  W.  Bruce  Hunter,  Jr.,  737  Chislett  street, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.;  6084,  Walter  N.  McCreary,  7135 
Race  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6085,  John  E.  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  5613  Hays  street,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6086, 
James  MacKay,  Minnetonka  Canoe  Club, 
Verona,  Pa. 


The  Delaware  River. 

Canoeists  in  search  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  upper  Delaware  River  will  read  with 
profit  Mr.  Lemmon’s  article  in  our  Sea  and 
River  Fishing  department. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


T rapshooting » 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  he  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

July  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

July  12-15. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
July  14-15. — Winnipeg,  Can. — Fort  Garry  G.  C. 

July  26-28. — Nelson  B.  C. — The  Pacific  Indians.  F.  C. 
Riehl,  Herald-Custodian. 

Aug.  9. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — Indian  tournament. 

Aug.  18. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24.— Bradford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  D.  Henline,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con 
over,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  consola¬ 
tion  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

July  9. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

July  10-11. — Fargo,  N.  D. — North  Dakota  State  Sports¬ 
men’s  Association  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Fargo  G.  C.  Albert  E.  Rose,  Sec’y. 

July  11. — Brainerd,  Minn. — Riverside  G.  C.  J.  R.  Smith, 
Pres. 

July  12. — Wilkes  Barre  (Pa.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Klipple,  Sec’y. 
July  12-13.— Aitkin  (Minn.)  G.  C.  H.  W.  Haugen,  Sec’y. 
July  12-13.— Woolstock  (I3-)  G.  C  E.  P.  Carpenter,  Sec’y. 
July  12-14. — Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. — Fort  Garry  G.  C. 

E.  E.  Cowderick,  Sec’y. 

July  13-14. — Rutland  (Vt.)  G.  C.  R.  W.  Wheeler,  Sec’y. 
July  13-15. — Columbus  (O.)  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

July  14. — W’inona  (Minn.)  Sportsmen’s  Club.  E.  N.  Good- 
hue,  Sec’y. 

July  14. — Collinsville  (Conn.)  R.  and  G.  C.  A.  H.  Eaton, 
Sec’y. 

July  14-15. — Mapleton  (la.)  G.  C.  C.  E.  Dailey,  Sec’y. 
July  15. — Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  G.C.  C.  L.  Frantz,  Sec’y. 
July  15-16. — Crookston  (Minn.)  R.  and  G.  C.  II.  H. 
Chesterman,  Sec’y. 

July  19. — Reston  (Man.)  G.  C.  F.  Manning,  Act.  Sec’y. 
July  19-20. — Worthington  (Minn.)  G.  C.  J.  J.  Kies,  Sec’y. 
July  19r20. — Peoria  (111.)  G.  C.  Chas.  L.  Portman,  Sec’y. 
July  19-21. — Dallas  (Tex.)  G.  C. 

July  19-21. — Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  Interstate  Association’s 
fifth  Eastern  Handicap  tournament,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Highland  Shooting  Association;  $1,000  added 
money.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
July  20. — South  Cumberland  (Md.)  G.  C.  E.  W.  Kauff¬ 
man,  Treas. 

July  20-21. — Oklahoma  City  G.  C.  E.  V.  Fisher,  Tres. 
July  20-21. — Spokane,  Wash. — Washington  State  Sports¬ 
men’s  Association  tournament,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Spokane  G.  C. 

July  23. — North  Lancaster,  Mass.— Clinton  G.  C.  W.  J. 
Tedford,  Sec’y. 

July  23-24. — Milwaukee,  Wis. — Parker  G.  C.  Wm.  C. 
Kroening,  Sec’y. 

July  25-28. — Betterton  (Md.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Malone, Mgr. 
July  26. — Fairmount,  W.  Ya. — Monongahela  \  alley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

July  26. — Allegheny,  Pa. — W’estern  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vulcan 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

July  26-27. — Birmingham  (Ala.)  C>.  C.  Alabama  State 
tournament.  H.  McDermott,  Sec’y. 

July  26-28. — Nelson,  B.  C.,  Canada. —  Pacific  Indians. 

F.  C.  Riehl,  Herald. 

July  29. — I’eotone  (111.)  G.  C.  Frank  J.  Gross,  Sec’y. 
July  30. — Danbury,  Conn. — Pahquioque  G.  C.  E.  H. 
Bailey,  Sec’y. 

July  30. — Revelstoke  (B.  C.)  G.  C.  A.  J.  Macdonnell,  Sec'y. 
Aug.  2. — Coatesville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  IJarry  A.  Nichols, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2. — Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  G.  C.  B.  F.  Daugherty, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-3. — Fort  Dodge,  la. — A.  H.  Fox  G.  C.  Joseph 
Kautzky  Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-4. — Seattle.  Wash. — The  Interstate  Association’s 
fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  tournament,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  Seattle  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added 
money.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  l’ittsburg.  Pa. 
Aug  4-5. — Webster  City  (la.)  G.  C.  N.  M.  O’Connor, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  S-9. — Midland  (Tex.)  G.  C.  J.  S.  Day,  Mgr. 

Aug.  8-9. — Portland,  Me. — Maine  State  tournament,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  G.  C.  S.  W.  Dirnick, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  9. — Morgantown,  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S. 
L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  9-10. — Lock  Haven  (I’a.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  9-10. — Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  11-12.— Snow  Shoe,  Pa.— Clarence  R.  and  G.  C. 
C.  H.  Watson,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12. — Glens  Falls,  N.Y.— Hudson  Valley  R.  and  G.  C. 
J.  A.  Norton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  14-15.— Manistique  (Mich.)  G.  C.  J.  Christensen, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  15-16. — Evansville,  Ind. — Recreation  G.  C.  G.  A. 
Bearn,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
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Victory  at  the  Firing  Line 


UMC 


Pemmgton. 


Winners  at  the  11th  Grand  American  Handicap 

This  strong  steady  team  of  winners  keeps  consistently  in  the  lead.  1 908,  a  year  of  phenomenal  success,  was  followed 
by  the  wonderful  record  of  1 909 — U  M  C  winning  all  of  the  five  big  handicap  events.  The  honors  of 
three  of  these  were  also  shared  by  Remington  Guns.  Beginning  1910,  the  Southern  Handicap  was  won  by  the 
UMC-Remington  combination,  and  the  Western  Handicap  event  was  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  UMC  victories.  Now 

Wins  the  Grand  American  Handicap 


—  AND  — 


Every  Amateur  Trophy  Event 


Note  the  events: 

Grand  American  Handicap,  Won  by  UMC 
Preliminary  Handicap,  Won  by  UMC-Remington 

Amateur  Championship,  Won  by  UMC 

High  Amateur  Average,  Tied  U  M  C-Remington 

This  makes  eight  consecutive  Interstate  Handicaps  won  by  UMC — the  steel  lined  ammunition 
— an  unprecedented  record. 

The  winning  team — U  M  C  and  Remington — made  victory  doubly  sure  in  the  Preliminary  Handicap, 
in  this  event  tied  for  first  place;  both  shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Guns. 

The  Amateur  Championship  forged  still  another  link  in  the  UMC  unbroken  chain  of  victories. 

U  M  C-Remington  tied  for  first  place  for  High  Amateur  Average  of  the  tournament. 

We  give  below  the  many  UMC-Remington  winnings: 


Two  shooters 


Grand  American  Handicap,  won  by  Riley  Thompson,  score  100  straight, 
from  1 9  yards,  shooting  UMC  Stee  Lined  Shells.  A  world’s  record. 

J.  R.  Graham,  using  a  Remington  Pump  Gun  and  UMC  Steel  Lined 
Shells,  tied  for  third  place  with  Geo.  Volk,  who  also  shot  UMC  Shells, 
with  a  score  of  98. 

Preliminary  Handicap,  won  by  W.  J.  Raup,  score  99—100  and  20  straight, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shaw  tied  with  Mr.  Raup,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells 
and  a  Remington  Gun. 


Amateur  Championship,  won  by  Guy  V.  Dering,  score  189 — 200, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Graham  tied  for  second  place,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells 
and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  Amateur  Average,  tied  for  first  place.  Max  Kneussl,  score  79 — 80, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun. 


More  shooters  used  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  than  any  other  make. 

Don’t  handicap  yourself.  Shoot  UMC  and  REMINGTON,  the  records  of  whose  past 
achievements  are  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  efficiency. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
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Aug.  15-16. — Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Pres. 
Aug.  16-17. — Homer,  Ill. — Homer-Ogden  G.  C.  C.  B. 
Wiggins,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-17-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — “The  Indians.”  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17. — Batavia,  N.  Y. — Holland  G.  C.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18-19.— Charlotte,  N.  C— North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 
T.  E.  Crayton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18-19.— Medford  (Ore.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Wright,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19-20. — Gananoque,  Ont.,  Canada. — Thousand  Island 
G.  C.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20.— Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20.— Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.— Stevens  R.  and  G.  C. 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23.— Sullivan  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. — Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23. — Washington,  Pa.— Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  23-24.— Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25.— Ft.  Smith,  Ark.— Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  24. — La  Crosse  (Wis.)  G.  C.  J.  V.  Winter,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  24-25.— Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26.— Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  30. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1.— Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30-Sept.  1.— Denver,  Colo.— Fred.  A.  Stone,  Shoot¬ 
ing  Park  tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2.— Selinsgrov'e,  Pa.— Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Clarksburg,  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa.— Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec  y. 
Sept.  5.— Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept  5.— Expedit,  Pa.— Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shifter,  Pres. 

Sept.  5.— Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  6— Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C. 

Sept.  8-10.— Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17.— Beverly,  Mass.— United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  22-24.— Phoenix,  Ariz.— Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24.— Troy,  N.  Y.— Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  28-29.— Sullivan  (Ill.)  C,.  C.  Ben  Cochran.  Sec  y. 
Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa.— Western  Pennsylvania  1 .  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  6-7.— Jacksonburg  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20.— Allentown,  Pa— Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  10.— Temple,  Pa.— Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 


G.  D.  Davis, 
Edw.  Erickson 


Sec’y. 

Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Dates  of  registered  tournaments  have  been  changed 
as  follows:  Riverside  Gun  Club  of  Brainerd,  Minn., 
from  July  9  to  July  11;  Cainsville,  Mo.,  Gun  Club, 
from  August  17-18  to  September  6-7;  Fred  A.  Stone 
Shooting  Park,  Denver,  Colo.,  from  August  23-25,  to 
August  30,  31  and  September  1;  the  tournament  of  the 
Childress,  Tex.,  Gun  Club,  July  26-27,  has  been  can¬ 
celled. 

The  program  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  Gun  Club’s  mid¬ 
summer  tournament,  to  be  held  July  12-15,  has  a  total 
of  100  targets  for  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  twelve 
events  totaling  200  targets,  $22  entrance  on  July  13, 
eleven  events  on  July  14  and  15  respectively,  200  tar¬ 
gets,  $21  entrance.  On  the  last  two  days  the  last  fifty 
targets  constitute  a  handicap,  16  to  20  yards.  The 
Squier  money  back  system,  modified,  will  be  used.  On 
July  13,  events  7  and  8  will  be  the  gun  contest,  $1.00 
extra.  Competition  is  open  to  all. 

8^ 

The  registered  tournament  of  the  Pahquioque  Gun 
Club  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  July  30,  has  an  attractive  list 
of  prizes  for  the  winners,  100  in  all,  $500  in  value. 
First  is  a  Stevens  pump  gun;  second,  a  Winchester 
rifle.  Average  prizes  are  provided  for  professionals. 
There  will  be  a  special  handicap  event,  $2.00  entrance, 
15  to  fill.  There  will  be  two  15,  five  20  and  two  10-target 
events,  divided  into  a  series,  of  which  events  1-3  open; 
events  4-5  and  6-7  are  handicaps,  and  8-9  are  open. 
Each  series  has  eight  prizes.  The  Danbury  champion¬ 


ships  and  five-man  teams  contest  will  be  features,  for 
which  the  prizes  respectively  are  a  silver  cup  and  $10 
in  gold.  Covered  platforms  and  two  sets  of  traps  will 
be  provided.  For  program  address  Secretary  E.  H. 
Bailey,  27  Spring  street. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Vermont  State  Shoot. 

The  second  annual  tournament  of  the  Vermont  State 
1  rap  Shooters’  League  was  heicl  at  St.  Albans,  V  ermont, 
unaer  the  auspices  ot  the  St.  Albans  Gun  Club,  it  was 
most  successful  in  every  way  and  all  participants  agreed 
mat  they  had  never  attended  a  .more  enjoyable  tourna¬ 
ment.  traps  and  targets  gave  pertect  satisfaction,  ihe 
weather  conditions  were  most  lavorable  and  some  very 
high  scores  were  made.  "Dusted  '  targets  were  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  members  held 
in  the  American  House  June  18,  the  following  officer;, 
were  elected  lor  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  C. 
H.  Burr  oi  Montpelier;  vice-president,  Dr.  R.  E.  Smith 
of  Rutland;  secretary-treasurer,  Charles  E.  Davis  of 
Rutland;  executive  committee,  G.  B.  Milne  of  Barre, 
c.  H.  Stevens  ol  Vv  est  A, bans,  and  I.  L.  Adams  of 
North  Bennington.  Montpelier,  Vermont,  was  selected 
a3  me  piace  tor  the  next  annual  tournament. 


June  14, 

Shot  at.  Broke 

First  Day. 

Shot  at.  . 

Broke 

*J  A  R  Elliott.. 

2o0 

195 

M  T  Huber.... 

200 

lo0 

*1  H  Keiler,  Jr. 

200 

191 

L  Hill  . 

160 

MO 

*G  M  Wheeler.. 

200 

170 

L  C  Russell _ 

160 

138 

*J  S  Fanning.... 

2o0 

198 

R  C  Holmes _ 

120 

108 

‘H  11  Stevens... 

200 

197 

1’  L  Streeter.... 

160 

135 

C  H  Burr . 

200 

183 

VV  M  Marshall. 

160 

loo 

B  A  Eastman... 

200 

184 

H  D  Millington. 

2c0 

180 

E  F  Greenwood 

200 

183 

P  S  Clark . 

200 

184 

F  E  Adams . 

200 

174 

A  B  Pratt . 

200 

183 

G  B  J-Vlune . 

200 

172 

IN  B  Simmons.. 

160 

9o 

C  E  Davis . 

200 

184 

G  M  Bliss . 

200 

109 

R  vV  Wheeler.. 

200 

180 

J  A  Vv  right.... 

120 

109 

Dr  R  E  Smith.. 

200 

186 

B  B  Perkins.... 

160 

12o 

H  F  Yvoodfin... 

200 

141 

A  Milne . 

2o0 

111 

J  B  Howley.... 

200 

176 

Pontbriand  . 

200 

lei 

G  B  Walton.... 

2u0 

ISO 

K  Brooks  . 

160 

106 

H  B  Moulton... 

200 

188 

C  11  Stevens _ 

140 

87 

W  P  Springer.. 

200 

18/ 

*S  Glover  . 

200 

193 

A  S  Head . 

2u0 

190 

1>  P  Paine . 

120 

99 

D  Barclay . 

200 

153 

T  Chenitte . 

120 

106 

R  E  Pinney _ 

200 

156 

A  H  Scriver.... 

120 

162 

1  L  Adams . 

200 

177 

A  S  Willett . 

40 

3d 

F  II  W instone.. 

200 

173 

J  B  Geddys . 

40 

33 

W  P  Twigg. . . . 

200 

167 

A  Rosseau  . 

40 

16 

June  15, 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Second  Day 

Shot  at.  Broke 

*J  A  R  Elliott.. 
*T  H  Keller,  Jr. 

200 

196 

*Sim  Glover . 

200 

193 

200 

189 

R  F  Pinney.... 

120 

91 

*G  M  Wheeler.. 

200 

169 

1  L  Adams . 

200 

187 

*]  S  Fanning... 

200 

190 

J  B  Geddys . 

40 

32 

*H  II  Stevens.. 

200 

195 

W  P  Twigg.... 

140 

122 

C  II  Burr . 

200 

179 

G  M  Bliss . 

200 

170 

B  A  Eastman . . . 

200 

173 

A  Milne  . 

80 

51 

E  E  Greenwood  200 

185 

W  B  Simmons. 

89- 

47 

F  E  Adams . 

200 

182 

W  M  Marshall.. 

100 

89 

G  B  Milne . 

200 

160 

P  L  Streeter... 

100 

86 

C  E  Davis . 

200 

183 

H  D  Millington  200 

192 

R  W  Wheeler.. 

200 

187 

P  S  Clark . 

120 

110 

Dr  R  E  Smith.. 

200 

184 

A  B  Pratt . 

120 

109 

H  F  Woodfin.. 

200 

171 

R  C  Holmes.... 

120 

106 

J  B  Howley.... 

200 

177 

C  Hill  . 

120 

108 

G  B  Walton.... 

200 

165 

B  B  Perkins.... 

120 

109 

H  B  Moulton.. 

200 

195 

M  T  Huber . 

40 

0.4 

W  P  Springer.. 

200 

186 

C  H  Stevens.... 

80 

61 

A  S  Head . 

*Professionals. 

200 

189 

Forest 

Park  Gun  Club. 

Atchison,  Kans. — The  following  are  scores  of  the  first 
live-bird  shoot  held  here  in  five  years,  and  the  scores 
show  it.  Although  most  of  the  birds  were  fast  ones, 
Dougherty  and  Holland  accounted  for  9  each.  Hines, 
J.  E.  Johnson,  B.  O.  Running  and  Fusse  scored  8  each 
out  of  10. 

It  was  intended  to  make  this  a  15-bird  race,  but  on 
account  of  a  shortage  in  birds  it  was  cut  to  10. 

Every  one  had  a  jolly  good  time  and  voted  for  a  big 
live-bird  shoot  in  October,  when  we  will  have  500 


Johnson  tied  with  49  out  of  50,  but  left  the  grounds 
without  shooting  off. 

A  number  of  the  club  members  are  in  favor  of  dis¬ 
continuing  the  club  shoots  during  the  summer,  com¬ 
mencing  again  in  the  early  fall,  and  this  plan  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  adopted. 

J.  Fusselman,  Mgr. 


South  Dakota  State  Shoot. 

Redfield,  S.  D.— At  the  South  Dakota  Sportsmen’s 
Association  shoot,  held  on  June  28,  29  and  30,  Chas.  G. 
Dockendorf  was  cashier.  Everything  worked  smoothly. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1910:  Dr.  E.  E.  Gillner,  of  Red- 
field,  President;  P\  Slocum,  Allester,  Vice-President; 
Thos.  Null,  of  Huron,  Secretary;  F.  Dray,  Beverford, 
Treasurer. 

The  shoot  for  1911  will  be  held  at  Huson. 


First  Day.  Second  Day.  Third  Day. 
- - -a - ^  , - -a - ,  , - * - , 


Shot  at. 

Brk.  Shot  at. 

Brk. 

Shot  at. 

Brk. 

E  A  Aneu  .... 

200 

181 

200 

187 

200 

185 

J  P  White  .... 

200 

184 

200 

186 

200 

194 

A  French  .... 

200 

176 

200 

186 

200 

181 

G  Brown  .... 

200 

167 

200 

155 

200 

174 

F  F  Slocum  . . 

200 

172 

200 

166 

200 

182 

W  A  Brown  . . 

200 

176 

200 

151 

200 

176 

E  Troch  . 

200 

182 

200 

177 

200 

178 

Guy  Talor  ... 

200 

180 

200 

190 

200 

185 

G  R  Chyik  . . . 

200 

174 

200 

183 

200 

178 

A  W  Chapin 

200 

165 

200 

185 

200 

128 

Tom  Null  ... 

200 

132 

200 

168 

200 

160 

G  Edmundson 

200 

175 

200 

182 

200 

165 

II  Tegtmeyer. 

200 

173 

200 

183 

200 

155 

Ed  Coin  . 

200 

104 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

C  II  Anderson  200 

177 

200 

il39 

200 

182 

A  J  Ward  .... 

200 

177 

200 

177 

200 

182 

B  B  Ward  .. 

200 

173 

200 

171 

200 

178 

G  McDowell.. 

200 

181 

200 

171 

200 

183 

1  Shaddow  . . 

200 

179 

200 

164 

200 

180 

1  1  Laughlin. 

200 

164 

200 

150 

■  Ba 

.  .  . 

F  A  Bounen. 

200 

159 

200 

149 

A  T  Ames  . . . 

200 

148 

200 

157 

200 

isi 

H  A  Anderson 

200 

169 

200 

167 

200 

178 

A  Wallace  . . . 

200 

172 

200 

170 

200 

181 

B  Fockler  .... 

200 

179 

200 

176 

200 

178 

R  Metcalf  . . . . 

200 

178 

200 

168 

200 

176 

F  Booth  .... 

200 

154 

.  .  . 

F  Reed  . 

200 

128 

.  .  . 

H  Churchyard  200 

119 

200 

146 

E  T  Iloenig  . . 

200 

ia> 

200 

129 

O  A  Bader  . . . 

200 

iis 

200 

172 

C  Schruth  . . . 

200 

1.54 

Professionals : 

Geo  Kreeer  . . 

200 

195 

200 

185 

200 

192 

C  Dockendorf  200 

180 

200 

162 

200 

179 

R  R  Barber.. 

200 

184 

200 

188 

200 

187 

H  G  Tavlor.. 

200 

186 

200 

188 

200 

191 

G  A  Olson  . . 

200 

182 

200 

186 

200 

194 

The 

Westy 

Kogans. 

Trapshooters  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  East 
which  boasts  of  a  gun  club  are  displaying  keen  interest 
in  the  forthcoming  tournament  of  the  Westy  Hogans, 
which  will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  during  the  week 
beginning  September  5.  The  prediction  made  by  the 
Hogans  at  their  last  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  May, 
that  the  number  of  entries  for  the  tournament  would 
reach  200  seems  not  to  have  been_  overdrawn.  _  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  thy  are  now  claiming  225  entries  for 
the  three  and  a  half  days  of  shooting.  That  the  Hogan 
shoot  will  be  the  most  important  and  the  best  attended 
tournament  of  the  year  in  this  country,  barring,  of 
course,  the  Grand  American  Handicap  which  took 
place  last  week  in  Chicago,  is  admitted.  Amateur 
shooters  everywhere  are  getting  next  to  the  fact 
that  the  Squier  Money  Back  System  will  govern  this 
year's  tournament,  and  it  is  because  of  this  the  shoot 
is  attracting  so  much  attention.  Mr.  Squier  himself 
is  personally  arranging  the  program,  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  that  it  will  please  shooters  in  all  classes. 
As  evidence  that  there  is  unusual  interest  in  the  Hogan 
shoot,  five  of  the  best  known  trapshooters  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Buckwalter,  Newcomb,  Griffith,  Severn  and  Her¬ 
man,  have  sent  in  their  names  to  the  secretary  with  a 
request  that  they  be  placed  in  one  squad.  In  the 
meantime  any  information  concerning  the  Westy  Hogan 
1910  tournament  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Elsesser,  secretary,  York,  Pa. 


p  geons. 

Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Emery,  assisted,  and  their  help  was 
greatly  appreciated. 


Tom  Jones  .  7 

R  Page  . . .  7 

J  Hines  .  8 

J  W  YVaggener .  7 

W  L  Johnson .  2 

Fusse  . .  8 

Anderson  .  1 

Highfield  .  6 

Running  .  8 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  adjourned  to  the  target 
traps  and  the  following  scores  were  the  result: 


W  S  Ferguson .  4 

A  Clapp  .  4 

J  E  Johnson .  8 

D  Ferguson  .  6 

Holland  .  9 

Howe  .  6 

Dougherty  .  9 

Sampson  .  7 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Sampson  .  90  87 

Highfill  .  90  86 

Dougherty  .  90  84 

Page  .  90  82 

Hines  .  90  81 

Tom  Jones  .  90  77 

W  L  Johnson...  90  76 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Howe  .  75  64 

J  E  Johnson...  65  58 

Dr  Emery  .  50  41 

Running  .  60  47 

Dr  Tones  .  50  41 

W  S  Ferguson..  50  35 

II  Clark  .  50  25 


Sampson  was  high,  scoring  87  out  of  90.  Highfield 
second  with  86;  Dougherty  third  with  84.  Tom  Jones 
had  an  off  day  and  shot  away  below  his  usual  form 
both  at  the  live  birds  and  the  targets. 

In  the  Dupont  trophy  contest,  Dr.  Jones  and  W.  L. 


Holland  Gun  Club. 


Batavia,  N.  'Y.,  June  25. — At  our  regular  shoot  to-day 
we  had  as  guests  Messrs.  N.  H.  Howland,  A.  N.  Willis 
and  James  Jones,  of  Elba,  Mr.  Howland  called  pull  with 
his  gun  at  his  elbow  and  got  them  quicker  than  most 
of  the  boys  at  that,  and  Mr.  Willis  was  right  in  the 
procession  with  a  borrowed  gun.  Come  again. 

Regular  program,  first  three  events,  handicap.  Watson 
won  Class  A  spoon  and  Lortz  Class  B  spoon.  Next 
regular  shoot  July  9.  Eighth  annual  tournament,  Aug. 
17.  Meet  us  at  Seneca  Falls  July  15.  Scores  follow, 
actual  breaks: 


Targets: 

Watson  . 

Febiger  . 

Gardiner  . 

Cummings  . 

Lortz  . . 

Farwell  . 

Talbot  . 

N  H  Howland . 

A  N  Willis . 

“39”  . 

Walls  . 

Tames  Jones  . 

•  '  Chas. 


10 

20 

20 

25 

25 

20 

20 

7 

17 

16 

19 

17 

8 

16 

17 

20 

19 

.  . 

8 

17 

15 

23 

21 

,  . 

7 

12 

18 

22 

21 

1.7 

12 

7 

14 

13 

7 

12 

12 

1 

7 

14 

8 

11 

15 

17 

.  , 

7 

13 

15 

12 

; , 

9 

13 

14 

21 

20 

,  , 

7 

18 

16 

12 

. . 

•  .  lu  ■  a  •  •  ••  •  •  •• 

W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y. 


SHOTGUNS  and 

SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

THE  RED  W  COMBINATION 
STILL  FLY  THE  GONFALON  OF  VICTORY 


They  Establish  A  New  World’s  Record,  Win  The  Professional  Championship,  High  Professional  Average, 
High  Average  On  “Doubles”  And  Other  Honors  At  Chicago. 

THE  NEW  WORLD’S  RECORD 

100  Straight  on  Single  and  Double  Targets 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Tournament,  John  W.  Garrett,  shooting  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun 
and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells,  broke  the  program  of  80  single  and  10  pairs  of  double  targets,  100  in 
all,  without  a  miss,  establishing  a  new  World’s  Record.  Many  shooters  have  made  100  targets 
straight  on  single  targets,  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Garrett,  with  his  Winchester  Combination,  to 
make  a  possible  in  a  100  bird  event,  including  singles  and  doubles. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

This  event,  consisting  of  160  single  and  20  double  targets,  was  won  by  Charles  G.  Spencer,  with  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells,  his  score  being  190  ex  200  and 
39  ex  40  on  the  shoot  off.  J.  W.  Garrett  and  Homer  Clark  tied  with  Mr.  Spencer  on  190,  both 
shooting  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 


HIGH  GENERAL  AND  HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGES 
1st.  J.  S.  Day,  474  ex  500,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun. 


HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  AVERAGE 

1st.  J.  W.  Garrett,  476  ex  500,  with  a  2d.  John  R.  Taylor,  473  ex  500,  with  a 

Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and 

Winchester  Loaded  Shells.  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 

3d.  Charles  G.  Spencer,  472  ex  500,  with  a  Winchester 
Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 

HIGH  AVERAGE  ON  "DOUBLES” 

J.  W.  Garrett,  57  ex  60,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Loaded  Shells. 

Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  Outshot  All  Other  Guns  On  Double  Targets  And  All  Other  Repeaters  On 
Single  Targets.  Winchester  Shotguns  And  Shotgun  Shells  Was  The  Combination  That  Maintained  Its 
Unequalled  And  Envied  Record  For  Reliability  And  Results. 
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Butler  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

The  first  tournament  of  the  newly  organized  Butler 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  June  28-29,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  tournaments  held  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in 
years.  The  first  day’s  program  called  for  190  targets. 
Sixty-three  shooters  participated.  The  high  professional 
score  was  made  by  H.  D.  Freeman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  185 
out  of  190.  G.  J.  Elliott,  of  Butler,  was  high  amateur 
with  181. 

On  the  second  day  the  regular  program  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  Trapshooters’  League  was  pulled  off, 
and  it  brought  out  a  record-breaking  entry,  eighty-one 
shooters  participated  with  seventy-nine  shooting  through 
the  entire  program  of  150  targets.  C.  F.  Moore,  ot 
Brownsville  (Geo.  Volk  says,  “That  little  fellow,  he  hits 
’em  all”),  carried  off  the  honors  on  the  League  day 
with  the  good  score  of  144  out  of  150.  Geo.  Volk,  of 
Toledo,  was  second  with  143.  G.  J.  Elliott  was  third 
with  142.  H.  W.  Millan,  J.  D.  Elliott  and  H.  D.  Free¬ 
man  tied  on  fourth  with  141  each. 

E.  O.  Bower,  of  Sistersville,  W.  Va.,  made  the  long 
run  of  the  tournament.  “Chief  Big  Laugh”  had  designs 
on  one  of  these  long  run  trophies  and  finished  the  first 
day  with  an  unfinished  run  of  86,  but  slipped  up  on  his 
twelfth  target  the  next  morning,  and  had  to  be  con¬ 
tented  with  97  straight,  which  was  some  shooting  at  that. 
J.  F.  Calhoun,  of  McKeesport  had  an  unfinished  run 
of  78  on  the  second  day. 

The  Herron  Hill  team  won  the  Wurtzberger  cup  with 
a  score  of  278  out  of  300,  and  the  Butler  team  won  the 
Hotel  Nixon  cup  with  422  out  of  450.  The  Butler  team 
also  won  the  League  team  race. 

The  purse,  divided  under  the  Lewis  system,  amounted 
to  $120,  or  $30  in  each  class. 

The  two  days’  program  was  run  under  the  Squier 
money-back  system  and  resulted  as  follows: 

Purse  created  by  money-back  system _ $278.65 


Cash  added  by  Butler  R.  and  G.  C .  220.00 

Total  purse  . $498.65 

Losses  paid  in  full  .  251.45 


Surplus  for  high  guns  . $247.20 

According  to  the  division  of  surplus  money  under  the 
system  the  fifteen  high  guns  received  the  following 


G 

T 

Elliott. . . 

.  323 

$44.50 

R  C 

Stoops. . 

.  309 

$11.10 

Geo 

Volk  ... 

.  318 

34.60 

J  F 

Calhoun 

.  309 

11.10 

G 

E 

Painter  . 

.  317 

27.20 

T  M 

Mclntire  308 

7.40 

E 

O 

Bower  .. 

.  315 

22.25 

L  W 

Quinn.. 

.  308 

7.40 

C 

F 

Moore. . . 

.  315 

22.25 

V  L 

Foster  . 

..304 

5.00 

G 

Cochran  ... 

312 

17.30 

J  A 

Stoops  .. 

.  304 

5.00 

J 

D 

Elliott  . 

.  311 

14.85 

S  W 

Bilsing 

.  304 

5.00 

C 

R 

Anderson  310 

12.35 

The  individual  and  team  scores  follow: 
Wurtzberger  cup  team  race: 


Herron  Hill.  Du  Bois. 


G  E  Painter  . 

.  93 

C  Kelly  . 

.  87 

C  R  Anderson  . . 

.  94 

E  W  Kelly . 

.  88 

D  E  Hickey  . 

.  91-278 

L  W  Quinn  . 

.  91—266 

Butler  No.  1. 

Brownsville. 

G  J  Elliott  . 

.  96 

C  F  Moore . 

.  93 

T  D  Elliott  . 

.  88 

T  Morrison  . 

.  82 

R  C  Stoops  . 

.  88—272 

B  D  Matthews  . . 

.  90—265 

Butler 

No.  2. 

T  A  Stoops  . 

.  89 

W  II  Pape  . 

.  70—246 

D  Young  . 

.  87 

Hotel  Nixon  cup 

team  race: 

Butler. 

Brownsville. 

G  J  Elliott  . 

142 

C  F  Moore  . 

144 

T  D  Elliott  . 

141 

R  D  Mathews  _ 

130 

R  C  Stoops . 

139—422 

Geo  Marker  . 

131 — 405 

Du 

Bois. 

C  Kelly  . 

132 

L  W  Quinn  . 

135—403 

E  W  Kelly  . 

136 

Western  Pennsyl 

vania  League  team  race: 

Butler 

Pittsburg. 

G  T  Elliott  . 

142 

Geo  Cochran  .... 

137 

T  D  Elliott  . 

141 

Tas  Lewis  . 

133 

R  C  Stoops  . 

139—422 

II  E  Young  . 

125—395 

Brownsville. 

Aspinwall. 

C  F  Moore . 

144 

T  Garland  . 

133 

V  L  Foster  . 

136 

S  W  Bilsing  . 

131 

R  Crawford  . 

133-413 

J  Donley  . 

128-392 

Camden. 

Manor. 

J  F  Calhoun  . 

140 

R  M  Clovis  . 

124 

P  J  Linn  . 

137 

I  E  Wampler  ... 

115 

Dr  Aber  . 

129-406 

j  R  Sowash  . 

112—351 

G  E  Painter  . . . 
C  R  Anderson 
E  O  Bower  .... 
T  M  Mclntire 
F  J  Kennedy  . 

J  S  Speer  . 

C  K  Dresser  . . 
L  W  Quinn  . . . 

C  Kelly  . 

E  W  Kelly  .... 
F  Guinzburg  . . 
R  E  Miller  ... 
J  E  Goodwin  . 

J  G  Doutt  . 

H  De  Arment 

F  F  Orner  . 

C  F  Moore  ... 
J  Morrison  . . . 
K  F  Crawford 
B  D  Matthews 
Geo  Marker  . . . 
J  F  Calhoun  .. 
Geo  Cochran  . 
H  R  Boyd  .... 

J  Seaborn  . 

“Moss”  . . . 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 
- a - -  , - * - 


riot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

190 

177 

150 

140 

190 

173 

150 

137 

190 

178 

150 

137 

190 

172 

150 

136 

190 

141 

150 

107 

190 

157 

150 

117 

190 

135 

150 

101 

190 

173 

150 

135 

190 

169 

150 

132 

190 

162 

150 

136 

190 

155 

150 

130 

190 

152 

150 

128 

190 

145 

150 

111 

190 

151 

150 

114 

190 

157 

150 

115 

190 

143 

150 

117 

190 

171 

150 

144 

190 

149 

150 

117 

190 

154 

150 

133 

190 

170 

150 

130 

190 

165 

150 

131 

190 

169 

150 

140 

190 

175 

150 

137 

.190 

115 

100 

109 

75 

66 

190 

146 

150 

■  1 12 

C  H  Watson  . 

. 190 

156 

150 

135 

H  H  Swartz  . 

. 190 

152 

150 

124 

J  W  Gribble  . 

. 190 

152 

150 

119 

V  L  Foster  . 

. 190 

168 

150 

136 

W  H  Schuyler  . 

.  190 

163 

150 

123 

Sam  Sherwin  . 

. 190 

114 

R  S  Deniker  . 

. 190 

162 

150 

91 

“Dennis”  . 

. 190 

138 

150 

124 

C  F  Suter  . 

.  190 

156 

150 

134 

E  C  Phillips  . 

.  190 

150 

150 

118 

G  T  Elliott  . 

.  190 

181 

150 

142 

J  A  Stoops  . 

. 190 

168 

150 

136 

T  D  Elliott  . 

. 190 

170 

150 

141 

R  C  Stoops  . 

.  190 

170 

150 

139 

W  H  Pape  . 

. 190 

145 

150 

114 

D  E  Hickey  . 

.  190 

173 

Geo  Volk  . 

. 190 

175 

150 

143 

S  W  Bilsing  . 

. 190 

173 

150 

131 

S  G  Purvis  . 

. 190 

159 

150 

130 

J  B  Duffy  . 

.  .  . 

150 

135 

D  Young  . 

. 190 

161 

150 

107 

C  H  Douglass  . 

.  190 

128 

150 

118 

W  A  Ashbaugh  . 

.  190 

124 

... 

H  G  Gillespie  . 

.  85 

73 

... 

F  D  Smith  . 

150 

122 

W  A  Andrews . 

45 

35 

H  E  Keener  . 

.  80 

66 

150 

132 

J  R  Ferguson  . 

“Baker”  .  . . 

. 100 

60 

... 

150 

128 

Peter  Linn  . 

150 

137 

J  A  Curry  . 

150 

107 

F  F  Cotter  . 

150 

131 

H  S  Wilson  . 

150 

104 

T  C  Dunn  . 

150 

56 

H  W  Millen  . 

150 

141 

R  M  Clovis  . 

150 

124 

J  R  Sowash  . 

150 

112 

H  W  Haley  . 

150 

91 

T  E  Wampler  . 

150 

115 

f  F  Donley  . 

150 

128 

W  J  Patterson  . 

150 

118 

R  McCrum  . 

150 

111 

Chas  Wietzel  . 

150 

90 

E  H  Weigle  . 

“Max”  . 

150 

91 

150 

124 

A  H  Aber  . 

150 

129 

B  H  Matson  . 

150 

100 

H  B  Graves  . 

150 

103 

C  W  Peterson  . 

150 

125 

C  E  Hackney  . 

150 

99 

A  Murphy  . 

150 

105 

J  Lawson  . 

150 

98 

Professionals: 

H  D  Freeman  . 

. 200 

185 

150 

141 

R  S  Pringle  . 

.  200 

169 

150 

137 

E  H  Kniskem  . 

.  200 

153 

150 

131 

T  C  Garland  . 

. 200 

144 

150 

133 

Chas  North  . 

. 200 

165 

H  E  Young  . 

. 200 

164 

150 

125 

Jas  Lewis  . 

. 200 

156 

150 

133 

P  T  Evans  . 

.  200 

145 

150 

120 

L  Lautenslager  . 

... 

150 

109 

The  Trapshooters’  League  of 

Indiana. 

The  annual  target  tournament  of  the  Trap  Shooters’ 
League  of  Indiana  for  the  current  year,  held  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  15  and  16,  was 
the  most  successful  ever  given  by  the  associated  gun 
clubs  of  Indiana.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
League  is  highly  gratified  with  the  results — the  very 
results  it  was  hoped  would  be  accomplished — the  revival 
of  a  widespread  interest  in  trapshooting  throughout  the 
State. 

Representatives  of  clubs  from  all  quarters  of  the  State 
were  present.  The  annual  business  meeting,  held  at  the 
Claypool  Hotel  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  that  has  been  had  for  a  number  of  years 
past.  T.  H.  Parry  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year;  Gustav  Moller,  Vice-President;  Harry  W.  Denny, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  and  W.  N.  Wise,  of  Noblesville, 
H.  M.  Creviston,  of  Marion,  G.  W.  Wagner,  of  Peru, 
and  W.  C.  Roland,  of  Indianapolis,  Executive  Committee. 
By  unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
tournament  of  1911  at  Indianapolis,  at  such  time  as  the 
executive  committee  shall  select. 

At  the  shooting  park,  on  the  first  day,  there  were  fifty 
participants.  The  second  day  there  were  forty-five.  In 
all,  there  were  fifty-three  individuals  taking  part  in  the 
shooting,  forty  of  whom  shot  through  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  of  both  days.  Of  these  forty,  thirty-four  were 
amateurs  residing  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  planned  with  a  special  view  of  attracting 
and  interesting  the  Indiana  amateurs,  and  the  results 
obtained  were  in  every  respect  fully  up  to  expectations, 

The  scores  were  of  a  high  order.  Weather  conditions 
could  not  have  been  more  congenial. 

The  sweepstake  purses  were  divided  according  to  class 
shooting  into  four  moneys,  and  the  shooting  was  so  uni¬ 
formly  good  throughout  the  tournament  that  at  no  time 
or  in  no  event  did  a  score  of  less  than  17  bring  returns 
to  the  contestant.  And,  too,  there  were  but  two  “lucky 
holes”  in  the  regular  program,  one  of  these  falling  to 
Moore,  the  other  to  Hillis,  in  two  separate  events  in 
which  they  were  respectively  the  sole  straights.  In  one 
event  there  were  eight  straights  in  the  sweepstake  scores, 
and  in  another  there  were  fourteen  19s.  In  all,  it  was  a 
bunch  of  strictly  fast  company. 

The  amateur  championship  trophy,  a  diamond  badge, 
was  captured  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Hickman,  of  Yeoman,  Ind., 
but  not  until  he  had  conclusively  established  his  right 
to  the  honors  by  a  strenuous  effort  fo,r  ^supremacy.  He 
and  Kenneth  Jewett,  of  St.  Paul,  Ind.,  tied  in  the 
original  race  of  100  targets  with  scores  of  87  each.  In 
the  shoot-off  of  the  tie  Hickman  broke  22  and  Jewett  20 
out  of  25. 

The  two-man  team  trophies  were  easily  captured  by 
Jewette  and  Kanouse,  of  St.  Paul,  Ind.,  with  a  team  score 
of  185  out  of  200.  Their  nearest  competitors  in  this  race 
were  Parry  and  Wise,  who  scored  181. 

In  the  special  distance  handicap  event  of  20  targets, 


for  the  President’s  cup,  a  beautiful  silver  loving  cup 
donated  by  Col.  E.  H.  Tripp,  and  which  was  contested 
for  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day’s 
regular  program,  T.  H.  Parry  won  with  a  straight  of  25, 
shooting  from  17yds. 

The  contest  for  the  Secretary’s  cup  and  saucer,  a  silver 
jug  donated  by  the  secretary  of  the  League  and  offered 
as  a  prize  in  a  special  handicap  event  of  25  targets  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  day’s  program,  resulted 
in  seven  ties  of  24  each.  In  the  shoot-off  of  the  tie, 
G.  A.  Beard,  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  won  with  a  score  of 
25  straight. 

Everybody  had  a  good  time.  The  quality  of  the 
shooting  demonstrated  that  no  section  or  quarter  of  the 
State  had  any  monopoly  of  shooting  ability.  The  troph¬ 
ies  and  honors  were  distributed  generally  from  North 
to  South  and  from  East  to  West.  Mr.  Van  Nest  and 
Mr.  Barr,  representatives,  by  their  aptitude  and  gracious¬ 
ness  and  able  assistance  in  the  cashier’s  office,  con¬ 
tributed  very  largely  to  the  immediate  success  of  the 
tournament. 

The  League  exhausted  its  treasury  in  carrying  out 
the  program.  But  this  sacrifice  was  made  in  the  inter¬ 
est  and  in  behalf  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  shooting 
affairs,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a  better  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  shooters  throughout  the  State,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  well  made.  The  casting  of  the  bread  upon 
the  waters  this  year  will  bring  forth  one  hundred  or 
more  entries  at  next  year’s  annual  event. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

J  L  Winston . 

.  200 

175 

200 

183 

R  Loring  . 

152 

200 

168 

F  Bishop  . 

.  160 

138 

.  , 

O  F  Britton . 

.  200 

172 

200 

164 

G  A  Beard . 

.  200 

159 

200 

167 

W  L  Straughn . 

.  200 

173 

200 

178 

Ed  Voris  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

178 

W  B  Hauger . 

.  200 

178 

200 

182 

T  H  Parry . 

.  200 

175 

200 

173 

E  L  Grobe . 

.  200 

159 

200 

148 

W  N  Wise . 

.  200 

176 

200 

190 

C  H  Peck . 

.  200 

176 

200 

176 

Gustav  Moller  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

183 

E  H  Tripp . 

.  200 

181 

200 

179 

M  Witzigrenter . 

.  200 

175 

200 

186 

E  E  Neal  . 

.  200 

164 

200 

163 

A  Willerding  . 

.  200 

166 

200 

177 

T  Pfeifer  . 

.  200 

166 

G  Kanouse  . 

.  200 

189 

200 

181 

B  Gephart  . 

.  200 

176 

200 

186 

A  McKinnis  . 

.  200 

171 

200 

181 

B  S  Osborn . 

.  200 

156 

200 

166 

J  Biggs  . 

.  100 

68 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

G  J  Cuppy . 

.  200 

150 

200 

151 

C  R  Anderson . 

.  200 

178 

200 

184 

H  Moss  . 

.  160 

108 

20 

12 

J  M  Hershey . 

.  SO 

66 

... 

... 

Geo  Bowen  . 

.  120 

87 

F  Howard  . 

.  200 

187 

200 

184 

Joseph  Smiley  . 

.  100 

89 

TI  M  Creviston . 

.  200 

147 

200 

148 

J  H  Neighbors . 

.  200 

167 

200 

169 

J  C  Dixon . 

.  200 

167 

200 

165 

K  Tewette  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

192 

C  C  Hickman . 

.  200 

180 

200 

183 

B  H  Moore . 

.  200 

160 

200 

167 

R  Dyer  . 

.  200 

157 

200 

145 

H  E  Wilcox . 

.  200 

157 

200 

174 

F  M  Sparks . 

.  160 

127 

... 

F  B  Hillis . 

.  200 

183 

200 

183 

E  M  Harter . 

.  200 

178 

200 

173 

Geo  W  Wagner . 

.  200 

154 

200 

173 

F  P  Fuchs . 

.  160 

121 

t  .  - 

T  W  Farrell . 

.  200 

165 

200 

154 

C  L  Nickle . 

.  40 

38 

200 

193 

II  B  Sayles . 

.  100 

85 

160 

146 

J  C  Frank . 

... 

60 

40 

Professionals: 

W  R  Crosby . 

.  200 

196 

200 

197 

E  S  Graham . 

188 

200 

189 

F  Le  Noir  . 

.  200 

179 

200 

187 

O  J  Holaday . 

.  200 

168 

200 

180 

C  O  Le  Compte . 

. .  . 

•  .  . 

100 

85 

W  Huff  . 

100 

98 

Harry  W. 

Denny, 

,  Sec’y-Treas. 

Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  2. — Scores  made  at  the  club 
shoot  today  are  as  follows: 

Events:  1  2  3  4  5 

Targets:  20  20  20  20  20 

Mesenger  .  12  16  17  15  13 

Kelly  . 18  19  18  17  16 

Imhoff  .  15  16  15  14  14 

Wilson,  Dr  .  16  14  19  20  16 

Lambert  .  17  17  15  12  19 

Reed  .  13  16  19  16  1.7 


Cannon  .  17 

French  . 14 

Wootton  . 19 

Talcott  . 17 

Warner  . . •. . 13 

Simon  . 3 

Smith  . 16  17  16  17  13 

Cox  . 16  18  17  19  17 

Gardiner  .  7  7  8  13  9 

Reinecke  .  16  18  15  17  15 

Seymour  . 14  14  16  ..  .. 

Burgwaldt  .  11  16  16  19  17 

Kelsey  .  16  17  11  17  14 

Bargar  .  17  15  17  12  18 

Reynolds  . 16  12  16  ..  .. 

Savage  . 15 

McArthur  . 15 

Smith,  Jr  . . V . . .  3 

Wootton,  Jr  .  13 


16  15  19  12 
14  14  13  13 
18  18  17  18 
18  18  18  17 

17  13  16  15 
12  6  6 
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Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

Dayton,  Ky. — The  third  of  the  club’s  money  back 
tournaments  was  held  on  June  25,  and  was  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  the  attendance  was  not  up  to  that  of 
the  previous  shoot.  Wm.  Webster,  H.  E.  Smith  and 
Lon  Fisher  were  down  from  Columbus,  and  did  very 
well,  if  -any  one  asks  you.  They  were  not  obliged  to 
call  on  the  relief  fund,  and  have  never  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  yet.  Horter,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  finished  pretty  well 
toward  the  top.  Bonta,  of  Wilmington,  O.,  tied  with 
Dameron  for  third  high  average  on  141. 

The  system  was  again  demonstrated  to  be  all  right, 
and  a  great  inducement  to  keep  the  poorer  shots  in  the 
game  to  the  finish.  Of  the  sixteen  shooters  present, 
eight  of  them  stepped  up  to  the  cashier  and  received 
back  sums  ranging  from  35  cents  to  $6.80,  which  rep¬ 
resented  their  losses.  The  purse  amounted  to  $36.95, 
and  after  paying  the  losses,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$13.15  to  be  divided  among  the  four  high  guns,  $6.55 
to  first,  $3.90  to  second,  $1.30  each  to  third  and  fourth. 
Practice  events  were  shot  before  the  regular  program, 
and  after  it  was  finished,  some  of  the  birds  kept  on 
until  dark.  The  club’s  merchandise  shoot  on  July  3 
ought  to  be  a  drawing  card,  and  a  good  crowd  is 
expected.  The  scores: 


H  E 


Dameron 


Harter 
L  Fisher 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at. 

. 150 

144 

Squier  . . . . 

.  150 

. 150 

142 

Grubb  . . . . 

. 150 

141 

Gould  . 

. 150 

141 

Moeller  ... 

. 150 

. 150 

140 

Woodbury 

. 150 

. 150 

139 

Frances  ... 

.x...  150 

. 150 

135 

Holaday  .. 

.  150 

. 150 

133 

Rugg  . 

133 

130 

129 

129 

127 

121 

117 

37 


The  following  scores  were  made  on  June  25  at  the 
afternoon  shoot: 


Jasper  .. 
Irwin  ... 
Ed  J  .... 
Luverne 


Shot  at.  Broke 

.  50 

45 

Taggert 

. 100 

'  72 

Wheeler 

.  75 

64 

Foester 

.  80 

71 

Sheldon 

Shot  at.  Broke 

_  50  27 

.  50 

.  50 


17 

22 

6 


Smith, 


Wing, 


Voige  ... 
Trimble, 
Hill,  Dr 


.  16  17  14  10  14  14  10  9  14 

150 

119 

.  15  14  13  14  13  14  14  12  17 

150 

126 

.  19  18  15  15  13  14  15  12  20 

150 

141 

.  17  17  13  10  12  V!  13  14  18 

1&0 

176 

.  18  15  13  13  14  13  14  14  18 

150 

132 

.  19  19  14  15  13  14  12  13  19 

150 

138 

.  17  20  15  15  13  14  15  13  17 

150 

139 

.  17  18  14  14  13  15  12  13  19 

150 

135 

.  14  18  15  13  15  13  15  13  18 

150 

134 

.  18  18  13  13  14  11  14  12  16 

150 

129 

.  19  18  14  12  11  12  12  12  19 

350 

129 

.  16  17  10  . . 

65 

43 

.  18  18  13  14  13  12  14  13  15 

150 

130 

.  17  16  12  15  13  14  12  13  17 

150 

129 

.  19  19  14  14  14  15  14  13  19 

150 

141 

.  18  17  13  12  12  13  13  14  17 

150 

129 

.  15  18  15  13  15  14  13  13  18 

150 

134 

.  19  20  14  14  15  15  14  14  17 

150 

142 

.  13  12  12  7  6  7  . 

85 

57 

.  17  18  13  12  14  10  12  14  17 

150 

127 

.  19  16  14  14  14  14  14  15  18 

150 

132 

45 

28 

.  13  14  14  13  18 

100 

89 

35 

26 

Oasining  Gun  Club. 

Ossining,  N.  Y.,  June  29. — The  Ossining  Gun  Club 
wound  up  its  shooting  season  to-day  with  a  little  open 
tournament  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  who  attended. 
There  were  welcome  friends  from  White  Plains,  Nyack, 
Yonkers,  Tuckahoe  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  200  targets 
that  the  program  called  for  sent  all  away  satisfied.  The 
prizes  were  fine,  and  while  there  were  enough  for  all, 
they  shot  with  handicaps,  miss-as-breaks,  for  choice  and 
won  out  in  the  order  that  names  appear.  Nos.  6  to  9 
inclusive,  made  the  100-target  prize  event.  No.  10  was 
an  extra. 

Events:  12  3  4 

Targets:  20  20  20  20 

D  Leahy  7  .  18  14  14  19 

M  W  Wynn,  10  .  15  15  19  14 

M  M  Krepps,  7 . 13  15  19  15 

C  G  Blandford,  5 . 19  19  18  17 

Ed  Ward,  10  . 16  12  10  14 

J  Schirmer,  12  .  15  13  14  16 

L  M  Petry,  10 . 18  15  13  14 

Dr  O’Brien  . 

Dr  Moeller,  18 . 

A  M  Dalton,  10 . 14  13  16  14 

B  Partrick,  15  . 12  15  14  17 

H  H  Welles .  18  19  20  20 

S  Glover  .  18  15  20  18 

H  H  Stevens .  17  17  17  18 

D  Brandreth  . 18 

J  C  Barlow .  8  7  9.. 


5  6 
20  25 

16  23 

17  21 

15  20 

17  21 

14  19 

16  18 

15  18 
..  14 
..  17 
10  15 
14  14 

18  23 
20  21 

16  22 
18  .. 


7  8 
25  25 

19  25 

24  18 
21  23 

21  19 

20  18 

14  20 

19  19 

22  18 
11  10 

15  14 
14  15 

25  24 

20  24 
22  24 
..  22 


J  T  Hyland,  12 .  18  20  19  21  . 

W  Raymond  . 17  17  16 

Dr  Thomas  . 17  ..  .. 

H  W  Hawley .  4  ..  .. 

Welles  won  out  over  Glover  and  Stevens  for  high  pro¬ 
fessional  average.  Blandford  was  high  amateur.  “Hank” 
Stevens  was  nursing  a  badly  maimed  finger,  which  pulled 
down  his  average. 

Siwanoy  Country  Club. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  June  25. — The  members  of  the 
White  Plains  Gun  Club  came  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Siwanoy  Country  Club  this  afternoon,  to  shoot  off  the 
third  and  deciding  match  between  the  two  clubs,  the 
other  two  competitions  having  resulted  in  a  tie.  The 
match  was  called  for  2:30  P.  M.,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  White  Plains  Club  came  by 
automobile,  and  after  having  trouble  with  the  tires,  they 
had  a  little  dispute  with  a  member  of  the  local  Police 
Department,  as  a  result  of  which  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  grounds  until  after  4  P.  M.  The  competition  was 
won  by  the-  Siwanoy  Country  Club  with  a  score  of  214  to 
179.  Scores  as  follows: 


White  Plains 

G.  C. 

Siwanoy  Country  Club. 

Ward,  Jr . . 

...21 

J  G  Wintjen . 

...43 

McAndiess  . . 

...18 

VV  M  Wylie . 

...33 

Hawley  . . 

...34 

C  C  Conner . 

...40 

Ward,  Sr . . 

...41 

G  A  Wylie . 

...38 

Sutton  . . 

...29 

Q  C  Offutt . 

...30 

Dalton  . 

...  36—179 

W  Thorpe,  Jr... 

...  30—214 

Dayton,  Ky.— The  merchandise  shoot  held  on  July  3 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  events  pulled  off  by 
the  club  in  a  long  time.  Twenty-four  shooters  took 
part,  and  there  was  a  liberal  representation  of  sports¬ 
men  from  other  places.  The  club  was  liberal  in  its 
prize  list,  otiering  thirteen  prizes  in  each  e  e_nt,  three 
of  which  were  for  the  low  men,  and  in  addition  three 
low  average  prizes  were  given.  The  program  consisted 
of  three  -tarter  sweeps,  the  first,  sec  net  and  ninth 
events,  with  $1.00  entrance,  money  divided  40,  30,  20 
and  10  per  cent;  and  six  15-target  prize  events,  entrance 
75  cents  in  each.  The  day  was  extremely  hot,  with  a 
slight  breeze  which  did  little  to  cool  the  air,  and  did 
not  affect  the  flight  of  the  targets.  W.  R.  Randall 
was  high  man,  with  a  total  of  142,  breaking  97  in  the 
first  100.  Dameron  and  Coffman  gave  him  a  close  race, 
finishing  with  141  each.  Bonta  and  Devoe  had  a  fight 
for  third  place,  the  latter  winning  by  one  target,  139  to 
138.  Each  broke  94  in  their  first  100.  Dameron  shot  up 
to  his  average,  getting  94  in  the  first  100.  The  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Clay,  T  H  .. 

Ward,  Q  .... 

Dameron  . 

Gouid  . 


0 

21 

J  D  Conner . 

...  10 

21 

0 

16 

H  T  Smith . 

...  2 

11 

0 

18 

T  P  Gilman,  Jr.. 

...  0 

15 

2 

22 

G  McKinney  .... 

...  2 

9 

4 

19 

W  Thorpe  . 

...10 

21 

2 

19 

rs’  trophy: 

3 

25 

W  Thorpe.  Jr.... 

...  4 

17 

8 

25 

H  T  Smith . 

...  9 

23 

0 

22 

T  P  Gilman,  Jr.. 

...  0 

14 

5 

23 

W  Thorpe  . 

...10 

21 

7 

22 

9  10 
25  25 
22  .. 
21  .. 

21  17 

22  23 
19  20 
22  10 

17  .. 
13  16 

15  .. 

16  .. 
13  .. 
22  .. 
25  ... 
24  .. 

18  .. 


The  cups  for  the  highest  individual  score  of  each  team 
went  to  Ward,  Sr.,  of  the  White  Plains  Gun  Club,  with 
a  score  of  41,  and  to  J.  G.  Wintjen  of  the  Siwanoys  on  a 
score  of  43. 

The  seventh  leg  for  the  President’s  trophy  and  for  the 
Police  Commissioners’  trophy  was  also  shot  off,  the 
scores  being: 

President’s  trophy: 

J  G  Wintjen  .  0  21 

W  M  Wylie .  0  16 

C  C  Conner .  0  18 

G  A  Wylie .  2  22 

Z  C  Offutt .  4  19 

W  Thorpe,  Jr .  2  19 

Police  Co 
J  G  Wintje 
W  M  Wylii 

C  C  Conner .  0  22 

G  A  Wylie .  5  23 

Z  C  Offutt .  7  22 

The  season  for  shooting  has  now  closed  until  Labor 
Day.  H.  J.  Smith. 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the  grounds  on  June 
26.  Some  good  scores  were  made,  Dr.  Bird  leading 
with  91;  Dan  Pohlar  was  second  with  87;  O.  Pape 
shot  a  92  per  cent,  gait  and  McFee  got  in  the  90  per 
cent,  class,  which  is  about  where  he  belongs.  The 
last  contest  for  the  trophy  was  shot  off  this  week. 
O.  E.  Pape  won  with  a  total  of  97.  He  was  high  to-day 
with  46  actual  breaks.  Dr.  Bird,  D.  Pohlar  and  McFee 
second  with  45  each.  Dr.  Bird  has  donated  a  trophy  to 
be  shot  for  during  July,  beginning  on  the  3d.  The 
contest  is  at  50  targets,  with  added  target  handicap. 
Four  matches  will  be  shot,  high  man  winning.  It  is 
expected  that  these  trophy  events  will  do  much  to  bring 
out  the  members,  and  if  they  do  not  succeed,  other 
means  will  be  tried. 

The  hot  weather  and  some  other  reasons  kept  many 
members  from  attending  the  shoot  on  July  3,  only  five 
showing  up  at  the  grounds.  Of  these  Heilman  was 
easily  first  with  92.  He  has  shown  great  improvement 
since  he  took  up  the  sport  a  few  months  ago,  and  is 
getting  to  be  a  hard  one  to  beat.  The  first  contest  for 
the  Bird  trophy  was  shot  today,  Heilman  winning 
with  45  actual  breaks,  and  a  total  of  49.  F.  Pope  was 
a  close  second  with  44  actual  breaks,  and  a  total  of  47. 
The  next  contest  will  be  held  on  July  10. 

100  Targets. 

Events:  1  2  3  4  5 

Targets:  15  15  20  25  25  Total 

Heilman  .  14  12  19  24  23—92 

Connelly  .  13  11  17  17  21—79 

Bird  . 14  13  12  15  18—72 

F«  Pope  .  14  12  18  ..  ..—44 

O.  Pope  . 13  10  16  ..  ..—39 

Bird  trophy,  50  targets,  handicap,  added  targets. 

H.  B.  T.  H.  B.  T. 

Heilman  .  4  45  49  Bird  .  0  39  39 

F.  Pope  .  3  44  47  O.  Pope  .  0  39  39 

Connelly  .  3  41  44 

Blue  Wing  Gun  Club. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  dates  of  this  club’s  registered 
tournament  were  June  26-27. — The  program  consisted  of 
eight  25-target  events.  The  scores  of  those  who  shot 
through  the  program  follow: 


J  S  Day.... 
C  B  Lathy. 
W  H  Clay.. 


F  W  Dreher... 


N  M  Hobbs. 


J  Locatelle 


F  W  Tfoyt. 


1st 

Day. 

192 

2d 

Day. 

193 

H  Dieselhorst. 

1st 

Day. 

139 

2d 

Day. 

119 

191 

177 

C  Kohler  . 

167 

150 

195 

189 

F  Grundman.. 

177 

163 

193 

190 

A  C  Kunze.... 

160 

156 

189 

195 

W  S  Spencer.. 

192 

190 

130 

.  .  . 

W  McNichols. 

180 

146 

153 

Geo  Lauth  .... 

.  175 

147 

'  t  e  - 

H  Maitland. . . . 

165 

140 

... 

H  Losenheimer  185 

174 

... 

L  Ebert  . 

147 

s: 

193. 

197 

H  J  Borden... 

182 

190 

186 

183 

A  Killam  . 

.  195 

192 

189 

188 

D  J  Holland.. 

.  194 

191 

194 

189 

B  Schwartz  ... 

.  189 

175 

The  Palefaces. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  29. — The  last  day  of  the  New 
England  distance  handicap  championship  was  held  on 
the  Paleface  shooting  grounds  to-day  and  proved  to 
be  an  attraction  of  no  mean  kind. 

The  real  fight  was  acknowledged  to  be  between 
Clark,  Hassam  and  Marden,  with  odds  somewhat  on 
the  latter,  as  he  already  has  his  number  of  wins,  and 
the  best  the  others  could  do  was  to  tie.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent,  however,  that  neither  of  these  three  experts  were 
quite  up  to  form,  and  the  final  win  was  made  by  a 
scratch  man,  whose  previous  three  tries  had  been  un¬ 
availing.  This  win  naturally  gave  the  right  of  1910  to 
C.  F.  Marden,  who  was  congratulated  by  all  on  the 
succesful  termination.  That  he  was  the  logical  win¬ 
ner  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  his  five  entries  always 
finding  place  and  total  scores  averaged  better  than  any 
others.  92-94-88  were  Charles’  best  efforts,  with  Has¬ 
sam  and  Clarke  tieing  him  on  his  high  strings,  but  the 
necessary  second  win  never  came  though  they  certainly 
did  themselves  proud  in  their  efforts  to  overtake,  and 
for  a  time  it  looked  like  another  Clarke  win,  his  last 
three  weeks  containing  a  Massachusetts  championship, 
a  Palefare  championship  pnd  numerous  high  averages. 
It  has  been  common  talk  around  here  that  if  you  wanted 
to  hold  anything  from  Clarke  it  would  have  to  be 
nailed  down,  so  Marden  put  the  spikes  in  this  match, 
which  was  his  only  Save  all.  Scores: 

92  Cavicchi,  16  . 78 

90  Clarke,  19  . '<6 

86  Osborne,  16  . 76 


Scarlett,  16  . 74 

Burnes,  16  . 72 

White,  16  . 67 


Kirkwood,  19  . 

Darton,  17  . 

Higginson,  18  . 

Marden,  18  .  83 

Sibley,  17  . 83 

Hassam,  18  .  80 

Charles,  16  . 79 

June  25. — The  last  Saturday  shoot  for  June  was  at¬ 
tended  by  eight  shooters  and  the  weather  conditions 
being  of  the  best  the  bunch  proceeded  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it. 

The  race  for  high  average  was  a  dandy,  Marden  and 
Burnes  being  a  tie  at  the  80  mark,  with  Todd  and 

Hassam  close  up.  In  the  final,  however,  Marden  got 
busy  and  cleaned  up  the  90  per  cent  and  landed  with 
92  for  the  final. 

The  team  match  was  replete  with  excitement,  all  the 
teams  at  one  time  having  a  show,  but  the  Hassam 
and  Brinley  combination  came  strong  under  the  wire 
and  led  by  the  narrowest  possible  margin. 

Shot  at.  Brk 

.  100  86 

.  100  73 

.  100  67 

.  100  53 


Brinley 


Shot  at.  Brk 

. 100 

92 

Hassam 

.  100 

91 

Charles 

.  100 

88 

Scarlett 

.  100 

88 

White 

Team 

Match. 

Brimley  ....  88  12 — 100 
Hassam  ....  86  4 —  90 — 190 

Burnes  _ 91  12 — 103 

Whitney  ...  53  20 —  73 — 176 


Marden 
Charles 
Todd  ... 
Scarlett 


92  4—  96 
73  20—  93—189 
88  8—  96 
67  8—  75—171 


Oneonta  Fish,  Game  and  Gun  Club. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  June  22.— A  strong  breeze  blew  all 
day  against  the  targets.  A  breakdown  of  the  trap  also 
hindered.  A  good  crowd  of  visitors  was  present. 


Shot  at.  Broke 


H  U  Smith . 

105 

84 

W  E  Denney  ... 

C  T  Dailey . 

140 

107 

F  Rose  . 

A  E  Nye . 

170 

102 

H  Shove  . 

U  E  Corfield.... 

170 

137 

J  B  Judson . 

F  Wise  . 

140 

106 

C  Burnside  .... 

F  Spencer  . 

170 

121 

F  Austin  . 

R  G  Wheeler... 

105 

86 

E  Foreman  .... 

H  H  Valentine. 

170 

150 

H  Butts  . 

U  G  Roberts.... 

50 

24 

L  L  Curtis . 

H  Schermerhorn 

50 

22 

T  E  Holdridge.. 

B  S  Morgan.... 

105 

84 

N  A  Platt . 

Dr  N  Ogden.... 

20 

10 

A  L  Shaw . 

C  E  Gamage.... 

170 

145 

A  A  Hiller  . 

H  Nye  . 

20 

13 

W  Carrington... 

U  L  McEwan... 

85 

51 

Geo  L  Bockes... 

C  W  White . 

50 

17 

T  Blizzard  . 

H  Willsey  . 

55 

41 

F  Bailey  . 

Geo  J  Fox . 

15 

12 

R  Blizzard  . 

D  Willsey  . 

70 

33 

S  Root  . - 

Tas  Holmes  . 

170 

84 

G  Lane  . 

F  Field  . 

130 

77 

O  Abel  . 

Professionals: 
Sim  Glover  . 

170 

157 

Neaf  Apgar  .... 

Shot  at.  Broke 
85  52 

85 
85 
70 
65 
70 
55 
125 


55 

90 

85 

70 

35 

40 

85 

50 

65 

40 

35 

35 


56 

50 

47 

35 

38 

24 

83 

75 

27 

81 

52 

42 

15 

17 

31 

37 

21 

24 

11 

21 


170  154 


Pecos  (Tex.)  Gun  Club. 


June  22.— E.  F.  Forsgard, 
of  200.  Sam  Forsgard,  who, 
tioned  as  “eleven  years  old.’ 

Shot  at.  Broke 
*E  F  Forsgard.  200  197 

*L  I  Wade .  200  190 

*W  F  Colb .  200  193 

*H  J  Donnelly..  200  183 

S  Forsgard  .  75  67 

H  C  Roberson..  150  125 

M  L  Roddy .  150  82 

J  Breedlove  ....  150  92 

W  A  Boynton..  125  69 

*Professionals. 


professional,  broke  197  out 
broke  67  out  of  75,  is  men- 
’  Scores  follow: 

Shot  at.  Broke 


A  Sick  . 100 

W  J  Richardson  50 
EW  Clayton....  25 

E  G  Pease .  50 

C  F  Carter .  75 

E  Roberson  ....  25 

A  R  Hinkle .  25 

F  C  Rorey  .  25 

J  T  Worley .  25 


74 

28 

10 

20 

55 

6 

3 

14 

10 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men's  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  June  28.— Frank  j\Iihlon  defeated 
George  A.  Ohl,  Jr.,  at  the  regular  weekly  shoot,  held 
at  the  Speedway  traps  yesterday.  Mihlon  broke  76  out 
of  a  possible  TOO.  Ohl  broke  50. 

James  Wheaton  defeated  John  Geiger,  21  to  20.  Therqj 
were  eighteen  squads  at  the  shoot,  and  1,900  targets  were 
thrown  from  the  traps.  Phil  Coffin  was  high  gun. 

’  A.  A.  Winckelhofer,  Sec’y. 
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PETERS  SHELLS 

Make  a  Great  Record  at  the 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 


99  ex  100  from  19  yds.  by  Mr- Harvey  McMurchy’  «si»g  Peters  “Ideal”  Factory  Loads 

High  General  Average  for  all  Targets  including  Handicap  races  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  as  follows: 

1st  day  —  96  ex  100 — including  10  pairs 

2d  day—  97  ex  100— Preliminary  Handicap,  19  yards 

3d  day —  96  ex  100— Grand  American  Handicap,  19  yards 

4th  day-188  ex  200-Amateur  Championship,  j  ^  J£  JJJdJ 

477  ex  500 

High  Score  on  all  Single  Targets  exclusive  of  Handicap  events  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young: 

Practice  day . 157  ex  160 

1st  day . .  78  ex  80 

4th  day . 155  ex  160 

390  ex  400 

2d  High  Score  in  Preliminary  Handicap .  98  ex  100,  by  Mr  Guy  Ward 

2d  High  Score  in  all  Double  Target  events .  56  ex  60,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day 

2d  High  Score  in  Amateur  Championship . 188  ex  200,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Kan  York:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


THE  RIFLE 
THAT  DOES  THINGS 


8  mm., 


9  mm.,  11  mm. 


Descriptive  circular 
mailed  on  request. 

SCHOVERLING, 
DALY,  GALES 

302-304  Broadway,  New  York 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “  Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  1 60  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $  1 .00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Laureate  Boat  Club. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  25. — The  regular  weekly  shoot  over 
the  Laureate  traps  was  held  to-day.  The  northwest  wind 
drove  the  targets  in  a  skyward  direction,  making  them 
hard  to  locate.  Milliman  carried  off  the  honors  for  the 
day  by  breaking  93  out  of  100.  Crowley  and  Hurd  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  with  scores  of  92  and  91  respectively. 

Crowley  shot  a  pretty  race.  After  missing  7  targets  in 
the  first  event  of  25,  he  broke  74  straight  in  the  next 
three  events  of  25  each,  scoring  a  possible  74  out  of  75. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Butler  shot  at  50  targets  and  broke  36. 
This  was  a  good  score,  considering  the  conditions. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  team  match  between 
the  Palefaces,  of  Boston,  the  Syracuse  Gun  Club,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Laureate  Boat  Club,  of  this 
city.  This  match  will  take  place  at  the  Elks’  Field  Day, 
July  4  next,  and  will  be  an  interesting  one,  as  the  teams 
are  evenly  matched.  A  large  number  of  shooters  will 
be  present  to  witness  the  match,  and  for  their  benefit 
the  Elks  have  arranged  for  a  tournament  of  100  targets, 
to  be  shot  at  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  A  number  of 


during  the 

morning. 

To-day’s 

scores  follow: 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Milliman  ., 

. . 100 

9b 

Welling  . 

...100 

65 

Crowley  ... 

.  100 

93 

Roberts  . 

...  75 

64 

Hurd  . 

.  100 

91 

Harris  . 

...  50 

39 

Shorey  ... 

. 100 

85 

Mrs  Butler  .. 

...  50 

36 

Betts  . 

.  100 

73 

Fee  . 

...  60 

35 

Borne  . . . . 

.  100 

72 

J.  J.  Farrell,  Sec’y. 


Columbus  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O.,  June  26. — John  Penn  was  high  man. 
He  also  won  a  point  on  the  secretary  trophy  by  break¬ 
ing  48  out  of  50,  and  a  point  on  the  Hunter  Arms  vase, 
28  out  of  30. 

L.  Grubb,  of  Thornville,  stopped  over  from  the  big 
shoot  at  Chicago.  He  broke  96  in  the  Preliminary 
Handicap  at  that  place.  W.  R.  Chamberlain  did  some 
very  nice  shooting,  47  out  of  50,  and  29  out  of  30. 
Chamberlain,  Dick,  Fisher  and  Grubb  were  not  eligible 
to  shoot  for  the  prizes. 

The  Fourth  of  July  shoot  promises  to  be  well  attended. 
Shooters  will  be  here  from  all  the  nearby  towns.  The 
Pleasantville  Gun  Club  will  visit  as  a  club.  From  all 
indications,  the  attendance  will  be  good.  Then  you  get 
10  cents  for  each  target  you  break.  Come  out  and 
enjoy  the  Fourth.  Shooting  commences  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Secretary  trophy,  50  targets: 


W  R  Chamberlain... 

..  47 

Joe  Wells  .... 

.  45 

G  Smith  . 

B  Dick  . 

.  35 

T  Penn  . 

..  48 

T  Tones  . 

.  44 

C  C  Carson . 

. .  40 

O  Shilling  ... 

.  37 

T  Black  . 

..  27 

T  Basston  . . . . 

.  39 

Y  Grubb  . 

..  43 

Hunter  Arms  vase, 

30  targets: 

W  Chamberlain  . 

..  29 

T  Black  . 

.  26 

G  Smith  . 

..  23 

B  Dick  . 

T  Penn  . 

..  28 

L  Fisher  . 

C  C  Carson  . 

..  24 

L.  F. 
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Sweetwater  Gun  Club. 


Sweetwater,  Tex. — The  dates  of  this  registered  tourna¬ 
ment  were  June  29-30.  Ed.  F.  Forsgard,  professional, 
scored  394  out  of  400  for  the  two  days. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

C  E  Kirk  . 

.  200 

169 

200 

174 

M  C  Herrod  . 

.  180 

144 

T  V  Woodruff  . 

.  200 

165 

200 

157 

W  D  Woodruff  . 

.  200 

165 

T  A  Tohnson  . 

.  200 

140 

J  G  Jackson  . 

.  200 

154 

B  F  Woodward  . 

.  200 

174 

200 

167 

W  J  Ham  . 

. 200 

163 

200 

159 

A1  T  Puttett  . 

.  120 

92 

160 

121 

B  Hamilton  . 

. 120 

92 

200 

161 

L  M  Farmer  . 

.  100 

83 

200 

162 

J  P  Tram  well  . 

. 120 

69 

180 

130 

Thos  E  Crutcher  . . . . 

.  80 

41 

O  B  Farmer  . 

.  40 

29 

20 

12 

T  K  Denson  . 

. 160 

126 

Gib  Jackson  . 

. 160 

103 

W  D  Beall  . 

. 140 

99 

ioo 

73 

Frank  Folsom  . 

.  80 

57 

40 

26 

W  Gallamore  . 

.  20 

8 

Roy  Bordwell  . 

.  40 

30 

20 

12 

T  S  Landrum  . 

.  40 

19 

Jas  Earner  . 

.  20 

9 

W  Rone  . 

so 

51 

A  Newman  . 

180 

99 

T  B  Thorpe  . 

40 

23 

Professionals: 

H  J  Donnelly  . 

.  200 

149 

200 

153 

C  (  Cunningham  . . . 

. 200 

138 

200 

165 

L  I  Wade . 

. 200 

196 

200 

195 

H  R  Bosley  . 

. 200 

187 

200 

179 

Ed  F  Forsgard  . 

.  200 

195 

200 

199 

W  E  Fairless  . 

.  200 

170 

200 

181 

Ben  Schwartz  . 

. 200 

183 

200 

184 

Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  two  weeks  ending  July 
2,  are  as  follows: 

Aug.  2. — Coatesville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  A.  Nichols, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2. — Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  G.  C.  B.  F.  Daugherty, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  9-10. — Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  15-16.— Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Pres. 
Aug.  16-17-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — “The  Indians.”  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17-18-19. — Charlotte,  N.  C. — North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 
J.  E.  Crayton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  20.— Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 

Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  23-24-25. — Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  24-25.— Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  30. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  6— Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  3.— The  attendance  was  very 
poor  at  the  regular  bi-monthly  shoot  of  the  Hudson 
Gun  Club  this  morning,  only  eight  taking  part  in  to¬ 
day’s  program,  owing  to  a  majority  of  our  members 
taking  advantage  of  the  double  holiday  and  seeking 
the  mountains  and  seaside  for  cool  and  rest. 

The  morning  was  intolerably  hot,  with  very  little 
breeze  stirring,  and  the  only  one  of  the  bunch  that 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  hot  spell  was  Dr.  Groll,  who  used 
his  bathing  suit  as  a  shooting  costume,  and  while  not 
at  the  traps  was  always  found  in  the  surf  cooling  off 
just  east  of  the  club  house. 

The  club  steward  had  a  freezer  of  pure  home-made 
ice  cream,  and  several  quarts  of  fresh  picked  straw¬ 
berries,  from  our  own  vines,  for  refreshments  this 
morning,  which  were  enjoyed  by  all  hands  present. 

High  gun  honors  went  to  the  veteran  Lou  Schortey 
with  89%,  Von  Broeckman  being  the  runner  up  with 
84%,  the  rest  trailing  after  them  with  very  few  points 
difference. 

Doc.  Groll  says  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  at  last 
how  to  hold  to  break  them,  and  that  all  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  had  better  “attend  to  their  knittings”  as  he  in¬ 
tends  to  issue  several  challenges  in  the  near  future, 
so  beware  boys. 

Be  a  god  sport  Doc.,  you  broke  80  today,  and  with 
a  new  gun,  too.  After  you  get  better  used  to  it  we 
can  all  see  our  finish. 


Schortey  . 

Williams  . 

Von  Broeckman 

Dr.  Groll  . 

Young  . 

Emmons  . . 

Kelley  . 

Whitley  . 


...  21  23  23  2 e.  19  20 

...18  20  19  18  16  .. 

...  21  18  21  24  19  22 

...17  21  20  22  18  19 

...23  19  19  21  ..  .. 

...  19  20  21  19  19  22 

. . .  18  19  18  20  17  19 

9/1  99 

T.  H.  K.,‘ Secretary." 


SPORTING  BALLISTITE 

in  the  hands  of  W.  J.  RAUP,  Portage,  Wis.,  Won 

THE  PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP 

Chicago,  June  22,  1910. 

Mr.  Raup  broke  99  out  of  100  and  “20  straight”  in  the  shoot-off. 


High  Average  for  the  Entire  Tournament 

was  won  by  J.  S.  DAY,  of  Midland,  Texas.  Mr.  Day’s  remarkable  record  was  as  follows 

SWEEPSTAKES,  -  June  21—  96  out  of  100  at  16  yards 

PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP,  June  22—  97  out  of  100  at  19  yards 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP,  June  23—  96  out  of  100  at  19  yards 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP,  June  24—188  out  of  200  at  18  yards 

477  out  of  500  (including  30  pairs) 

AVERAGE  95.2 


Mr.  Day  used 

SPORTING  BALLISTITE 


m  TTlarlin  r 


REPEATING  RIFLE  _ v  , 

You  can  buy 
no  better  gun  for  tar¬ 
get  work  and  all  small  game 
up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 
of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate 
repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  removable 
action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22  -  it  is  the -quickest  and  easiest 
to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer. 

77ie  Tfflar/iri  M rearms  Go 


The  136  page 
77Zar//si  catalog  will 
help  you  decide  what 
rifle  best  suits  your  in¬ 
dividual  desires.  Send 
3  stamps  for  it  today. 


27  WILLOW  STREET, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS 


POSITIVELY  SAFE 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

N.  R.  DAVIS  (®L  SONS,  Lock  Box  707,  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A 
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Two  Clean  Kills 

ANY  man  who  owns  a  Lefever  boasts  how 
he  gets  doubles  at  a  great  distance — how 
they  crumple  up  and  drop  every  time  the 
Lefever  speaks.  He  talks  Lefever  .hard  shooting, 
close  shooting,  and  allround  shooting  qualities 
from  his  own  experience.  Ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  gets  tnjoo  clean  kills.  “It’s  all  in 
Lefever  Taper  Boring,”  he’ll  tell  you. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

If  all  other  shot  guns  in  the  world  could  have 
Lefever  Three-piece  Action,  Lefever  Never- 
Shoot-Loose  bolt,  Lefever  Take-Up-Wear  at 
the  hinge  joint,  and  the  fourteen  other  exclusive 
Lefever  advantages,  they  would  still  fail  to  get 
long  double  kills,  because  they  haven’t  Lefever 
Taper  Boring.  $28.00  to  $1000 — -and  nothing 
on  the  market  at  $50.00  will  shoot  or  wear  like 
the  Lefever  at  $28.00.  Don’t  buy  without 
getting  our  free  catalogue.  Lefever  Arms  Co.  , 
23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


B  TIMES  AS  LARGE  AS  10c  SIZEI 
TIMES  AS  LARGE  AS  25c  SIZEI 

Now  at  every  sporting  goods  dealers,  hardware 
lealers,  all  stores. 

Try  this  new  size  of  the  old  reliable  gun  oil.  The 
inly  gun  oil  that  actually  lubricates  every  action  part, 
.'leans  out  barrel,  polishes  whole  gun  and  positively 
prevents  rusting,  leading  or  pitting.  “3-in-One”  is 
a  penetrating  non-drying  oil  that  enters  the  pores  of 
metal  and  forms  a  delicate,  permanent,  protective 
mat  mat  defies  wind  and  weather  in  any  climate. 
Use  3-in-One”  liberally  and  save  your  gun. 

C*  D  C*  C*  Send  to-day  for  generous  free  sample 
L  ,V*0*7  *-  and  3-in-One”  Dictionary.  LIBRARY 
SLIPS  free  with  each  bottle. 


"3-IN-ONE”  OIL  COMPANY,  H2  New  st.,  New  York  Cit- 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Will  kill  farther 


A  push  will  send  a  thing  farther  than 
a  blow  —  in  golf  the  long  distance  driver 
follows  through. 

You  get  higher  velocity  for  the  same 
size  load  when  you  use 


It  is  a  powder  of  progressive  combus¬ 
tion.  There  is  light  recoil.  Shot  stays 
absolutely  round,  so  you  get  the  highest 
standard  of  pattern  and  penetration. 

Where  there  is  great  recoil — the  shot 
is  jammed  and  disfigured. 

Dead  Shot  —  its 

anteed. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  and 
we’ll  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

American  Powder  Mills 

Chicago 

St.  Louis  BOSTON 

Kansas  City 


Stability  is  guar- 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  books  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or.  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.60,  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  27.— The  regular  shoot  of  the 
Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  comparatively  poorly 
attended,  but  some  fine  scores  were  made.  Jack  Talcott 
was  high  with  93  per  cent.  Suckow  won  a  cup  by 
scoring  the  first  25  straight  in  the  class  race: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Targets:  5  25  20'  10  25  15 

Talcott  .  5  24  18  8  25  13 

Suckow  .  5  25  19  8  17  13 

McKenna  .  5  14  13  6  13  10 

Eichbeig  .  4  22  15  8  25  11 

Faber  .  3  20  17  7  ..  10 

Dewald  .  2  17  12  6  20  8 

Wakefield  .  4  23  18  . 

Wieber  .  4  19  16  4  18  12 

Bedell  .  3  18  16 . 

Isbister  .  2  13  7  7  ..  10 

Peasland  .  4  15  12 . 

Goetz  .  4  15  13  8  14  7 

Smith  .  4  19  19  10  24  15 

H  Utz  .  20 . 

Eaton  .  7  18  13 

Ratcliffe  .  18 . 

H.  C.  Utz. 


Mystic  (la.)  Gun  Club. 

The  dates  of  this  tournament  were  June  28-29.  In 
the  averages,  M.  Shoop  was  first,  W.  S.  Hoon  second, 
J.  A.  Koontz  third,  C.  V.  Chance  fourth,  Joe  Medland 
fifth,  Dick  Medland  sixth,  N.  A.  Newman  seventh. 


June  28 — First  Day. 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


C  V  Chance..  130 

118 

W  O  Doggett.  100 

85 

D  Medland....  130 

123 

Dr  E  W  Stacey  115 

99 

N  A  Mewman.  130 

112 

H  T  Moore...  115 

106 

F  C  Whitney.  130 

107 

J  A  Cobs . 130 

126 

Toe  Medland..  130 

119 

L  E  Rupe. . . .  115 

106 

T  A  Koontz...  130 

120 

W  H  Mewman  50 

41 

M  Shoop . 130 

129 

Joe  Dickey....  30 
W  Lowe .  35 

26 

W  T  Garrett..  130 

118 

26 

W  S  Hoon....  130 

128 

John  Medland.  30 

27 

June 

29 — Second  Day. 

Shot  at?.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

C  V  Chance...  160 

145 

*W  T  Garrett.  160 

153 

Dick  Medland  160 

141 

W  S  Hoon...  160 

158 

N  A  Mewman  160 

138 

A  Richardson.  160 

135 

Joe  Medland..  160 

145 

W  H  Mewman  160 

134 

*F  C  Whitney.  160 

137 

B  E  Logan...  60 

44 

J  A  Koontz...  160 

147 

L  E  Rupe....  100 

79 

M  Sh""i>  -  160 

•Professionals. 

159 

Joe  Dickey....  15 

3 

The  Talcott  Trophy. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  26. — I  noted  the  item  in  the 
trap  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream,  issue  June  25, 
which  was  very  complimentary  to  the  writer,  but  it 
is  not  true  in  a  strict  shooting  sense.  The  score  of 
94  was  made  under  conditions  very  favorable  for  such, 
as  follows:  The  series  of  shoots  covered  thirteen  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoons.  The  conditions  were:  Each  contest¬ 
ant  was  privileged  to  re-enter  as  many  times  as  he 
chose,  and  to  select  his  five  best  scores.  The  writer 
undoubtedly  burned  more  powder  than  any  other  mem¬ 
ber.  The  report  of  the  event  as  sent  out  was  very 
unjust  to  the  others  who  contested,  for  the  reason  that 
no  one  of  those  whose  scores  were  very  meritorious 
were  mentioned  by  name.  W.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  Wooton 
and  Dr.  C.  E.  Cummings  each  made  92,  and  these 
scores  were  high  until  the  last  day. 

Would  very  much  appreciate  an  item  in  your  columns 
giving  full  credit  to  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned, 
as  well  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  trophy  was 
contested  for.  C.  F.  Lambert. 


North  River  Gun  Club 

Edgewater,  N.  Y.,  July  2. — At  the  club’s  weekly 
shoot  July  2,  in  spite  of  the  intense  heat,  over  1,100 
targets  were  thrown.  Sim  Glover  paid  us  a  visit. 
Frank  Hall  takes  very  kindly  to  the  22-yard  mark,  and 
what’s  more,  knows  how.  Bro.  Schwebke  is  getting 
the  knack.  Dr.  John  Welzmiller  does  love  two  at  a 
time.  Has  anybody  seen  Eickoff  and  Richter?  Dalton 
Is  very  much  out  of  form.  The  record  follows: 


Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 

Frank  Hall....  200  162  J  Small . 115  ,  74 

J  Welzmiller..  165  121  A  Corra .  50  14 

Sim  Glover....  100  90  J  Dalton .  200  124 

A  Schwebke...  150  92  C  S  M  . 160  125 

John  G  Ropes  45  28  C.  S.  Medler. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Very  Rev.  Arch-Deacon  Stuck,  recently  in  a  missionary 
article  on  a  six  days’  Arctic  journey,  gave  this  unsought 
endorsement  of  the  Thermos  bottle:  “What  a  comfort 
the  Thermos  bottles  are  on  days  like  these  with  no 
possible  resting  and  warming  place  and  a  steady  lurking 
cold  waiting  to  seize  upon  you  if  you  stop  for  even  a 
minute.  We  stopped  once  just  long  enough  to  take  the 
bottles  out  of  the  basket  Mid  drink  the  scalding  hot 
cocoa.  Touch  the  outer  metal  case  of  the  bottle  with  the 
bare  hand,  it  is  so  cold  it  will  burn  your  fingers;  pour 
out  the  cocoa  and  it  is  so  hot  that  it  burns  your  mouth. 
Think  of  it,  62  degrees  below  zero  outside  and  150  de¬ 
grees  above  zero  inside — a  difference  of  210  degrees  main¬ 
tained  for  hours  and  hours  by  that  little  bottle.”  Then 
it  serves  as  well  to  keep  contents  cold  as  hot.  The 
Thermos  Co.,  243  W.  17th  street,  New  York  city. 

A  pipe  that  does  no  require  a  long  straw  or  a  special 
cleaner  to  keep  sweet  and  in  good  order  is  a  rarity.  The 
W.  E.  Elam  Pipe  Co.,  Box  18,  Washington,  D.  C.,  make 
such  a  pipe,  which  is  moreover  constructed  on  sanitary 
principles. 
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'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery .  Hke  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU  ? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Century  Revolver  Club. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  2.— The  following  scores  were 
made  on  our  range.  Bad  weather  was  with  us.  Inter¬ 
national  target  was  used: 

Dominic,  Chas  .  86  79  85 — 250 

Sears,  S  E  .  79  73  82—234 

Spencer,  W  H  .  77  79  72 — 228 

Everett,  A  E  .  72  68  84—224 

Fassctt,  L  A  .  69  64  69 — 202 

Laird,  J  A  .  69  64  58—191—1329 

Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  July  3. — Will  you  kindly  insert  a  notice 

to  the  effect  that  we  have  closed  our  gallery  at  2628 

Broadway,  so  that  your  good  readers  will  not  try  to  find 
us  at  that  address.  We  have  great  hopes,  that  by  the 
opening  of  the  next  indoor  season  to  have  another  home 
with  better  facilities,  where  we  may  invite  our  good 
friends. 

The  following  scores  were  made  on  June  30: 

Revolver,  20yds. — J.  R.  Morgan,  86,  86,  84;  M.  Hays, 
87,  86,  83;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  90,  89,  87,  83,  81;  A.  P.  Lane, 
90,  88,  92,  83,  82;  W.  F.  Hutchinson,  84;  Dr.  H.  R. 
Cronk,  87,  83,  82,  82,  83,  91;  J.  K.  Bowles,  71,  70;  W. 
Macnaughton,  85,  85,  84;  Dr.  C.  Philips,  82,  82,  87;  J.  A. 
L.  Moller,  92,  86,  86,  82,  85,  83,  82;  C.  Drechsel,  85,  85,  80, 
83,  84,  81;  J.  E.  Silliman,  84,  84,  82. 

Jos.  E.  Silliman,  Treas. 

WITH  THE  DRY-FLY. 

Where  the  chalk  streams  placidly  glide 
through  the  lush  water-meadows  of  Hampshire 
the  angler  is  not  so  dependent  as  elsewhere  for 
his  sport  on  that  god  of  caprice  that  seems  al¬ 
most  feminine,  whom  the  Romans  called  Jupiter 
Pluvius.  If  England  had  been  their  abiding 
home,  doubtless  this  Jupiter  would  have  been  a 
goddess.  As  it  is,  it  is  to  him  that  the  angler  in 
Highland  burns,  in  Yorkshire  becks,  and  West- 
country  brooks  has  to  look  for  the  adequate 
water  supply  that  shall  enable  him  to  tempt 
the  trout  to  mistake  the  thing  of  fluff  and 
feather  that  conceals  the  barbed  iron  for  the 
genuine  fly.  On  the  chalk  streams  it  is  not 
thus.  There  the  rivers  are  fed  from  secret 
reservoirs  deep  down  in  the  profound  beds  of 
the  chalk,  dependent,  doubtless,  there  also  in 
some  measure  on  the  god  of  rain  for  their 
supply,  but  less  immediately.  The  seasons  of 
drouth  make  a  difference  even  to  these  rivers 
from  the  chalk,  but  not  so  great  a  difference 
as  to  those  that  flow  from  shallower  sources. 
Again,  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  the  fisher 
in  streams  other  than  those  coming  from  the 
chalk  depends  not  only  on  the  amount,  but  also 
on  the  color  of  the  water.  He  says,  “The  water 
is  too  clear  to-day;  it  is  no  use  fishing.”  But 
if  he  carried  this  Fabian  principle  of  action  with 
him  when  he  went  to  the  chalk-stream  country, 
he  would  never  wet  his  line  at  all.  If  he  were 
to  wait  till  the  water  came  down  discolored  he 
might  pose  as  an  illustration  of  “Rusticus  ex- 
pectat  dum  defluat  amnis.”  Not  until  that  final 
consummation  of  all  things  would  he  find  his 
chalk  stream  coming  down  discolored  like  the 
ordinary  clay-soil  river  after  a  spat. 

The  difference  in  a  river’s  color  that  is  made 
by  the  soil  through  which  it  flows  is  to  be 
credited  only  by  those  who  have  seen  and  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing.  To  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  fine  fishing  reaches 
of  the  Tay  above  Perth  I  would  suggest  that 
they  should  carry  their  mental  vision  back  to 
that  ruddy  brown  stain  of  the  stream  which 
marks  one  side  of  it  for  miles  and  miles  below 
the  inflow  of  the  tributary  rivers  coming 
through  the  clay.  This,  of  course,  if  after  a 
spate  only;  but  it  is  very  sure  that  the  color 
does  not  come  from  Loch  Tay,  whence  the 
river  flows,  keeping  as  it  does  to  one  side  only 
when  the  general  course  of  the  river  is  clear. 
This  is  evidence  enough  of  the  effect  of  the  soil 
on  the  water’s  color,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
familiar  mahogany  stain  of  the  peat  and  the 
vitreous  green  of  the  water  from  the  glacier. 
The  water  from  the  chalk  is  of  the  color  of  the 
chalk  itself — purely  white,  but  very  much  more 
translucent. 

It  is.  so  translucent  that  the  ordinary  manner 
of  fishing,  with  the  fly  chucked  chance-wise  into 
a  rapid,  is  of  no  avail  at  all.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  no  rapids.  For  the  most  part  these 
streams  glide  down  very  peacefully  over  a  level 
country — level  in  appearance,  but  doubtless 


Back  of 

is  the  certificate 
of 


$37.50  to  $362  net 

The  certificate  is  new,  but  the  test  is  not, 
for  every  /SoTn  Fox  Gun  ever  made  has  been 
proved  by  (X  A)  the  firing  of  enormous  over- 
charges,  the  same  as  required  by  the 

European  Governments. 

Genuine  (imported)  Krupp  Fluid  Steel 
barrels;  extra  strong  where  powder  strain  is 
greatest.  Several  hundred  inspections  and 
tests  insure  protection  and  safety. 

One-half  the  parts  of  other  guns;  each 
part  twice  the  size  and  strength.  The  Fox 


rotary  bolt  forever  prevents 
the  gun  shooting  loose.  Fox 
coil  mainsprings,  and  coil  top 
lever  spring  never  break. 

The  Fox  Gun  is  perfect  in  “hang,”  pene¬ 
tration,  general  shooting  qualities,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  Fox, 
give  his  name,  and  order  direct  from  the 
factory.  Write  for  our  art  gun  catalog.  A 
postal  card  brings  it.  Free,  of  course. 


C  GuN  Co.  4670  N.  18<h  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

All  That  The  Title  Suggests 


To  the  American  sportsman  and  the  American  small  boy,  alike,  the  Grizzly  stands  first 
in  interest  among  American  game  animals.  To  both  of  these  and  to  the  outdoor  public 
“The  Grizzly  Bear,”  by  Wm.  H.  Wright,  will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  Naturalist-Hunter,  the  best  book  that  has.  been  written  about  any 
of  the  bears.  Story,  narrative,  natural  history,  acute  observation  combine  to  make  it  a 
most  readable  and  valued  book  for  the  big-game  hunter,  the  lover  of  stirring  exper¬ 
iences,  or  the  student  of  wild  life.  Goth,  illustrated,  274  pages. 


Postpaid,  $1.70 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
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Two  New  World’s  Records 

— ■IIWIIIMIIll  HIIIIIIIMIIIBIIIIIIIIMHII IIHIIIIIIMIHIBHIIMIBHIBBIII— III  III— II I  III  II  III  ll  lllll  I  I  PIIIBIIIIIIIIIM—— ■! 


Chicago,  June  21-24,  1910 


No  1. 


The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Won  by  Riley  Thompson  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  who  broke 
100  straight  from  19  yards 


No.  2. 

John  W.  Garrett  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  broke 

The  Entire  Program  on  the  First  Day,  June  21 

100  STRAIGHT  (80  Singles  and  10  Pairs — all  16  yards 


OTHER 


HONORS 


High  Score  on  Doubles: — John  W.  Garrett,  57  out  of  60 
Long  Runs  on  Doubles: — W.  D.  Stannard,  41  Straight 
Two  Ties  for  First  Place  in  the  Professional  Championship 
(John  W.  Garrett  and  Homer  Clark) 

Long  Runs: — Riley  Thompson — 130  Jay  R.  Graham — 125 

Jay  R.  Graham — 102  John  W.  Garrett — 100 


/including\ 
'  10  pairs  / 


In  making  the  above  remarkable  records,  all  the  gentlemen  named  used 


SMOKELESS  POWDERS 

“The  Regular  and  Reliable  Brands” 

E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Established  1802.  Wilmington,  Del. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.60. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  oac.  The  book 
ia  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


—  Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  “  Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield  ”  and  “  Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite  ”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  •  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse  with  just  the  right  touch  of  remiaiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  160  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


gently  sloping  in  the  main  to  the  sea.  They 
are  so  translucent  that  the  fly  itself  has  to  be 
a  work  of  art,  and  its  way  of  presentment  to  the 
fish  a  work  of  art,  no  less,  for  the  imitation  to- 
be  taken  for  the  original.  To  appeal  to  their 
appetite  it  needs  that  the  fly  be  alive,  with  wings 
cocked,  sailing  down  like  a  small  yacht  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  We  know,  of  course,  how 
all  this  is  to  be  arrived  at — the  exact  imitation 
of  the  original  insect,  the  petroleum  to  keep 
the  imitation  floating,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
devices.  They  are  not  new — or,  at  least,  not 
very  new — but  in  the  manner  of  fishing  there 
is  a  novelty  that  few  of  our  forefathers  had 
knowledge  of. 

The  novelty  in  the  manner  of  fishing  has  be¬ 
come  so  familiar  that  it  may  surprise  some 
folks  to  hear  even  that  the  other  style — the 
“chuck-and-chance-it,”  as  the  dry  fly  man  con¬ 
temptuously  calls  it- — ever  was  in  vogue  on  the 
chalk  streams.  It  will  surprise  them  very  much 
more  to  learn  that  some  of  the  practitioners  of 
these  old  and  simple-minded  methods  survive 
and  practice  them  to  this  day.  It  is  so.  I  my¬ 
self.  within  a  year  or  two  only  of  the  time  of 
writing,  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  a  man,  on 
the  most  sacrosanct  to  scientific  methods  of  the 
Hampshire  chalk  rivers,  proceed  to  walk  up  the 
river  from  the  bottom  of  his  stretch  of  fishing 
to  the  top,  solemnly  flogging  every  foot  of  it, 
irrespective  of  any  rise  of  fish,  with  a  two- 
handed  rod.  He  made  no  specious  pretence  of 
concealing  his  fine  presence,  but  marched  up 
boldly  and  majestically  along  the  river’s  bank, 
lashing  the  poor  water  at  every  step.  And  not 
only  was  this  man,  thus  acting,  no  novice  at 
the  business;  he  was  one  of  the  old  school,  his 
methods  typical  of  theirs.  He  really  was,  or 
had  been,  rather  a  noted  fisherman.  He  threw 
rather  a  good  line.  He  threw  it  far  and  he 
threw  it  hard,  with  a  good  big  fly  (as  dry  flies 
go)  at  the  end  of  it,  and  no  particular  attention 
paid  to  great  fineness  of  gut;  but  he  sent  his  fly 
where  he  wanted  it  to  go,  and  the  marvelous 
thing  about  the  whole  performance  was  that 
sometimes  it  caught  a  fish.  What  the  fish  could 
have  been  doing,  whether  it  were  mad  or  blind, 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  now  and  then  a  fish 
did  rise,  perhaps  stupefied  with  astonishment  at 
the  fly  thus  offered  it,  and,  once  hooked,  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  its  getting  off.  The 
tackle  was  very  stout,  and  the  fisherman  con¬ 
fided  in  it.  The  fish  was  dragged  in,  regardless 
of  struggles,  to  the  net. 

I  am  not  venturing  to  suggest  this  that  I  have 
described  as  the  best  possible  way  of  catching 
the  trout  of  these  streams,  or  even  as  an  im¬ 
provement  on  that  now  in  general  use.  I  am 
only  commenting  on  it  as  a  curiosity,  and  as 
an  instance  of  what  may,  by  lucky  chance,  be 
done  with  the  most  unlikely  means.  We  sit 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  with  our  field-glasses, 
waiting  and  watching  for  a  rise  of  fish  or  of  fly. 
When  we  spy  a  likely  rise  we  approach  the  fish 
with  all  caution,  with  much  of  the  guile  and 
much  of  the  action  of  the  serpent  wriggling 
over  the  ground.  Then,  when  we  are  in 
position,  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  fish  by 
a  tussock  of  reeds,  we  make  study  of  all  the 
surroundings  and  conditions,  see  how  our  fly 
is  to  fall,  so  that  the  gut  will  not  be  seized  in 
a  sharper  eddy  of  the  stream,  and  so  cause  the 
fly  to  “drag”  in  an  unnatural  manner.  Of 
course,  long  before  this  we  have  studied  exactly 
the  natural  fly  that  the  fish  is  taking,  and  have 
matched  it  from  our  box.  Then,  with  a  dab 
of  petroleum  on  the  fly  and  a  very  careful 
measuring  of  the  distance  by  some  trial  throws 
over  the  fish — taking  every  care,  if  you  please, 
that  no  shadow  or  reflected  tint  from  the  rod 
shall  come  to  his  eyes  to  startle  him — then  at 
length  we  make  the  cast  over  him.  There  is  a 
moment  of  awful  anxiety  as  the  fly  floats  down 
over  his  nose. 

All  these  precautions  we  take,  and  take  only 
too  often  in  vain,  and  yet  this  other,  this 
monster,  lashing  the  stream  with  his  immense 
rod,  at  times  succeeds.  The  times  are  few  and 
far  between,  but  they  do  occur,  and  when  they 
do  they  leave  us  wondering  at  the  weird  ways 
of  men  and  fish. — Horace  Hutchinson,  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette. 
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Outing  Clothes  that  Fit 

Duxbak  garments  are  tailored  to  fit — to  give  utmost 
comfort,  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  They  are  made  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  outdoor  women 
and  men,  not  to  meet  a  fixed  price.  Yet  Duxbak 
clothes  are  cheapest,  utility  and  comfort  considered. 

Don’t  let  wet  weather  interfere  with  your  outing- 
go  prepared  for  any  and  all  kinds.  Duxbak  garments 
—ideal  for  woods,  camp  and  trail — are  the  only  kind 
that  defy  both  rain  and  sun. 

Duxbak  is  the  only  rain=proofed,  cravenetted 
sportsmen’s  clothing.  But  Duxbak  cloth  is  not  heavy  or 
unwieldy.  It  is  a  soft,  pliable  fabric,  closely  woven, 
medium  in  weight — the  finest  material  of  all  for 
outing  garments^ 


Sportsmen’s  Clothing 


For  Men 
and  Women 

The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light 
tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolks,  $5.00;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding 
Trousers,  $3.50;  Hats,  $1.00,  $1.25;  other  garments  in  proportmn.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct  without  delay 
or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


Vacation! 


You  will  make  this 
vacation  the  one  of 
your  whole  life  if  you 
take  the  accurate 
Savage  .22  Repeater 
along. 


ACCURACY  is  Every- 
^  thing!  The  Savage.  2  2 
Repeater  gets  more  game  thai: 
most  big  rifles,  gets  it  easiei 
than  any  other  .  22.  Not  only 
most  accurate,  but  SAFEST, 
because  Hammerless  and  has 
box  magazine.  Closed  top: 
side  ejection;  shot  gun  safety. 
SUREST,  because  repeating 
mechanism  is  absolutely  posi¬ 
tive;  cannot  jam  or  cause  mis¬ 
fire.  BEST,  because  it  shoots 
the  best,  lasts  the  best  and 
looks  the  best.  Catalogue  for 
your  name  and  address  on  a 
®  postal.  Savage  Arms  Co., 
927  Savage  Ave., Utica, N.  Y. 

.22  CALIBRE 
MODEL  1909 

HAMMERLESS  REPEATING  RIFLE 


Shoots  short,  long,  and  long  rifle 
cartridges.  ©nly4lbs.  Ioozs.jtakes 
down  quickly  without  tools;  20-inch 
round  barrel  and  rifle  buttplate.  Prjce 
with  two  magazines  $  10.00.  Extra 
magazine  25c. 


SAVA  G  E 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts, 

The  Boole  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.60. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserves,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  .Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


AMERICAN  ROBINS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Lord  Nortiicliffe  during  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  United  States  fell  in  love  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  robin,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
English  bird  of  the  same  name,  and  determined 
to  try  and  introduce  the  American  robin  into 
England.  The  story  of  the  experiment  is  told 
in  the  Daily  Mail: 

“When  I  went  in  June  to  see  the  robins,  the 
first  crisis  of  the  experiment  was  occurring. 
There  are  two  crises — the  birds  must  be  induced 
to  breed  and  the  young  must  be  reared.  That 
is  the  first  crisis.  The  second  has  yet  to  come 
—the  crisis  of  migration.  If  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  or  autumn  the  birds,  old  and  young,  now 
af  home  in  the  gardens  and  park,  all  disappear, 
the  experiment — so  far  as  the  first  year  goes— 
fails;  for  I  can  hardly  think  that  in  such  a  case 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  their  returning  in 
the  spring  of  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bird 
keepers  and  watchers  have  come  with  success 
through  tlie  earlier  crisis  T.ast  spring  seven¬ 
teen  American  robins — nine  cocks  and  eight 
hens — brought  from  the  United  States  were  put 
in  a  large  out-of-door  aviary.  When  I  went  to 
Guildford  early  in  June  I  found  that  a  good 
many  eggs  had  been  laid  in  several  thrush  and 
blackbird  nests  fixed  in  the  aviary  and  furbished 
up  with  dry  grass  and  clay  by  the  breeding 
birds.  But  several  of  the  hens  laid  in  the  same 
nest,  there  was  rivalry  and  fighting,  and  some 
of  the  eggs  got  broken.  Accordingly,  the  bird 
keeper  took  the  eggs  from  the  aviary  as  they 
were  laid,  and  set  them  in  clutches  of  three  to 
five  in  song  thrushes’  and  blackbirds’  nests  in 
the  gardens.  Most  of  the  eggs  were  put  under 
thrushes,  but  two  lots  were  put  in  blackbirds’ 
nests.  As  a  result  twenty-four  young  were 
known  to  have  hatched  out  before  the  middle  of 
July,  when  I  next  went  to  see  the  birds. 

“A  few  of  the  young  American  robins  were 
transferred  from  thrushes’  nests  to  boxes  wired 
on  one  side,  and  the  old  birds  fed  them.  But 
two  young  were  found  dead  one  morning,  and 
the  keeper  believed  they  had  been  ‘poisoned' 
by  their  foster  parents  through  jealousy  or 
waning  affection.  So  the  other  young  then  be¬ 
ing  reared  were  allowed  to  go  free.  The  old 
thrushes  were  to  be  constantly  seen  feeding  the 
young  American  robins  on  the  lawns  after  this. 
They  appeared  to  feed  them  chiefly  on  some 
small  insect  found  in  the  short  grass,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  the  species.  The 
chief  bird  keeper  thinks  it  is  a  red  ant. 

Now  comes  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
experiment  so  far.  Save  for  two  or  three  pairs, 
the  adult  American  robins  were  all  released 
from  the  aviary  on  the  day  on  which  the  young 
were  found  dead — roughly,  I  think,  about  the 
middle  of  June.  They  paired  and  set  about 
nest-building  almost  at  once. 

“A  nest  was  found  in  the  branch  of  a  cedar 
of  Lebanon  on  the  terrace;  and  in  another 
cedar  I  found  a  nest  myself  in  July,  but  I  think 
it  had  been  deserted.  There  were  three  young 
in  this  first  nest  all  but  ready  to  fly  when  I  saw 
it  on  July  17  and  July  18.  I  could  see  the  fluff 
on  their  heads  as  they  peered  over  the  side,  of 
the  nest,  which  was  made,  externally,  of  dried 
grass  from  a  meadow  just  beyond  the  terrace. 
I  believe  that  three  other  nests  were  known  of, 
one  in  the  wild  garden  by  the  River  Wey,  an¬ 
other  in  a  little  copse  or  spinney  in  the  park. 
The  cocks  sang  finely  in  June  and  July,  I  was 
told;  I  have  not  yet  heard  the  song — only  heard 
the  call  of  the  old  birds  as  they  fed  their  chicks 
and  the  call  of  the  fledged  and  flown  chicks. 

“So  far  the  experiment  has  been  remarkably 
successful.  The  great  question,  of  course,  is, 
will  any  of  the  birds,  old  ov  young,  stay  on  at 
Guildford,  or  will  they  one  and  all  disappear 
completely  from  England?  I  understand  that, 
though  this  thrush  is  a  bird  of  very  strong  mi¬ 
gratory  habit,  a  few  do  stay  throughout  the 
year  in  North  America.  If  so,  is  there  a  chance 
of  some  of  these  birds — they  must  number  up¬ 
ward  of  fifty — staying  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  England?  The  experiment  is  not  only 
an  interesting  one  in  acclimatization,  but  in  mi¬ 
gration  as  well.  If  these  birds,  or  any  of  them, 
stay  in  England  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
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Erected  at  Sands  Point,  L.  I.  for 
Mrs.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 
Eight  Rooms 


BUNGALOWS 

Portable  and  Permanent 


We  erect  them  or  ship 
K.  D.  All  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  one  shown 
is  built  of  “  Asbestos 
Cement.” 

Billings-Stevens  Co. 

4  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


'Resorts  +or  Sportsmen . 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theWorld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
C|  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

C]  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  °f  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 


RIPOGENUSLAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE. 

Cover  a  grand  forest  area  of  250  square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  the  fly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1910.  For 
illustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address  REG.  C.  THOMAS,  412 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  RIPOGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS,  Grant  Faim  P.  O.,  Maine. 

CHARLESTON  LAKE,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Bass  and  Salmon  fishing  at  this  resort  wa%  much  im¬ 
proved  last  season.  Good  hotel  accommodations;  excel¬ 
lent  fishing.  Competent  guides;  clear  and  pure  water, 
and  unexcelled  scenery.  Apply  to  ROBERT  FOSTER, 
Charleston  Lake  Inn,  Charleston,  Ontario,  Canada. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  fishing;  best  obtainable.  Guides, 
etc.,  provided.  Write  FAIRVIEW,  Crabbes,  N.  F. 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<IZ’TTA1^Th  PITT  T  99  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
lYlJiiDL*  HILL*  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 

curios.  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

THE  ANGLER  S  GUIDE 
1910 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Fish. 

NOW  READY. 

It  tells  not  only  where  to  fish  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  but  how  to  get  there  and  how 
to  fish.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  so  handy  that  no  fisherman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  newly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Beside  the  best  available  information  on  fishing, 
it  is  full  of  useful  hints  on  camp  equipment  and 
sites,  cooking,  game  law  information  and  a  whole 
lot  of  “How  tos”  that  are  worth  while. 

Postpaid,  50  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

I  FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 
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“Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 

CAMP  R0SS1GN0L 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Camp  Rossignol  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  the 
best  photograph  of  camp;  $25.00  in  gold  for  big¬ 
gest  trout  caught;  $50.00  in  gold  for  biggest  pair 
of  Moose  horns  obtained;  $100.00  in  gold  for  best 
painting  of  camp.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare, 
$15.00  round  trip  from  Boston.  Joe  Patterson, 
Head  Guide,  Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 


they  will  stay  at  Guildford,  I  have  small  doubt. 
They  have  been  fed  there,  and  the  whole  place 
seems  well  suited  to  them.  So  that,  should  they 
stay  in  England,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact;  for,  if  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
birds  now  in  the  full  of  the  leaf,  it  will  be  much 
easier  to  see  them  later  when  the  leaf  is  off.” 


RAILWAY  NURSERIES  AND  FORESTS. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ties  and 
insure  a  proper  supply,  the  principal  railways  ot 
Brazil  are  being  compelled  to  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  planting  of  forests  for  supplying 
ties,  in  a  manner  even  more  advanced  than  that 
followed  by  a  number  of  the  great  railways  of 
the  United  States  which  are  nearly  face  to  face 
with  similar  conditions.  An  outline  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  of  the  means  taken  to  avoid  further 
trouble  and  to  reduce  expenses  on  this  score 
appears  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Paulista 
Railway  Company,  which  operates  the  largest 
railway  in  Southern  Brazil,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  synopsis: 

The  cost  of  wood  fuel  and  sleepers  on  the 
Paulista  line,  with  a  track  mileage  of  691  miles, 
is  about  $390,000  per  annum,  the  fuel  being  used 
on  the  short  branch  lines.  As  this  is*one  of  the 
largest  items  of  expense,  it  was  determined  to 
experiment  with  afforestation.  A_  nursery  of 
250  acres  was  established  at  Jundiahy  in  190J. 
and  planted  with  40,000  trees,  _  of  which  30,000 
are  eucalyptus  and  the  rest  various  other  kinds, 
both  indigenous  and  imported.  Two  other 
tracts,  of  65  acres  each,  were  also  planted  with 
eucalyptus,  the  total  number  being  20,000.  The 
company  now  has  60,000  trees  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  expenditures  in  five  years,  including 
the  purchase  price  of  the  ground,  have  been 
$45»°95-  The  eucalyptus  was  found  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  the  material,  not  only  because 
of  its  weight,  compactness,  and  holding  power, 
but  also  by  reason  of  its  extraordinary  vigor 
and  rapid  growth.  Some  trees  in  the  nursery, 
planted  five  years  ago  in  poor  soil,  are  now 
58  feet  tall,  with  diameters  of  15^2  inches  each 
at  the  base. 

The  company  has  determined  to  carry  out  its 
scheme  on  a  large  scale,  and  has  acquired  3.750 
more  acres  of  fine  -land  near  the  city  of  Rio 
Claro.  On  this  and  other  available  lands  it  is 
planned  to  plant  1,000,000  eucalyptus  trees.  As 
present  improvements  on  the  land  last  pur¬ 
chased  will  produce  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
back  the  capital  expended  in  buying  it,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  this  experiment 
in  forestry,  which  will  be  completed  in  15  years, 
will  be  $150,000,  or  15  cents  per  tree,  while 
the  returns  on  each  tree  when  cut  up  will  be  20 
times  its  original  cost.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
the  1,000,000  trefes  will  prove  an  ample  and  con¬ 
tinuous  resource  for  fuel  and  sleepers  for  all 
the  company’s  lines,  thereby  saving  the  com¬ 
pany  approximately  $300,000  a  year. 

The  growing  of  trees  for  railroad  work  in 
Brazil  is  to  be  taken  up  generally  by  railways 
serving  the  dry  zones  and  those  portions  of  the 
country  where  the  cost  of  getting  out  native 
forest  trees  is  excessive. 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Ba.ss 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  amall- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigorj 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HBNRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Prenton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
76c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  tvro-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


Kjennel  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Pointer  dog  Midkiff  Bang,  whelped  April  19,  1909.  Sired 
by  the  international  champion,  Devonshire  Maxim  out 
of  Midkiff  Baby.  Bang  is  not  only  a  show  dog  of  the 
highest  order,  but  is  exceptionally  good  in  the  field,  has 
good  nose,  staunch  on  point,  and  retrieves  from  water. 
Cheap.  Write.  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 

for  some  grand  young  bitches,  from  2  to  8  months  old. 
No  better  bred  Setters  in  this  country. 

2  FRANK  FORESTER  KENNEL,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


“The  Stanford  Beagles ’’—Get  The  Best! 

Stud  dogs,  brood  bitches  and  puppies  ready  to  ship. 
Prices  and  photographs.  4  cents  in  stamps.  STANFORD 
KENNELS,  Bengali,  N.  Y.  2 


ASK  FOR 


Taxidermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.’’ 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES^ 

'COrite  for  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns/' 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlew 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  «P 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y 


ROWLAND. 


TDfHIT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DHUUIV  UVUU1  and  ]akes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf. 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

For  Sale. — A.  H.  Fox,  list  $75,  grade  B,  sole  leather  case, 
never  shot  or  used.  Bargain  at  $40.  Smith  &  Wesson, 
loin,  blue,  .22  S.S.,  target  pistol,  Lyman  sights',  like  new, 
$10.  J.  W.  BABBIT,  Derry,  N.  H.  2 


WANTED 

Copy  of  Woodcraft  Magazine, 
Vol.  I,  bound.  Address  Forest 
and  Stream,  stating  price. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

f  /jgs,  AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 

Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
r  '$1'  't  indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 

many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture," 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chiaf  Officci  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
St.  Lonis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  O  :  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 

FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  hai  met  and  mastered  th«  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers 

Book  on  Dor  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit  $1.60 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C _ CHICAGO.  ILL. 

The  Indians  of  To-day. 


TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


“Property  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  5%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  N  itional 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  Matches  and  .Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  ana  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights,  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.60;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  186  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

C  ?,p.e  r‘ 
black  game, 
wild  tur¬ 
keys,  quail, 
JW  rabbits, 
deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  tf 


G  &  CAMPING 
OUTFITS 


Tents,  fishing  tackle,  baseball,  ten¬ 
nis,  golf,  athletic  goods  and  in  fact 
implements  for  all  outdoor  and  in¬ 
door  games  are  illustrated  and  their 
uses  fully  described  in  our  New 
Catalogue  No.  460,  which  is  the 
most  complete  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  for  outdoor  folks. 


orting  Goods  Co. 


ORK 


Don’t  load  yourself  down  with  heavy  duffle  on  a  hunting, 
camping  or  fishing  trip  when  you  can  buy  from  us  light 
weight,  serviceable  outfits  that  will  please  you  in  quality  and 
price. 

FIVE  STORES  IN  ONE 

We  conduct  Five  Stores  under  one  roof:  Fire  arms,  camp  supplies,  athletic 
goods,  fishing  tackle,  bicycle  and  automobile  accessories.  Our  mail  order 
business  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  •World.  You  can  buy  of  us  no  matter 
•where  you  live,  and  you  •won't  be  able  to  duplicate  the  goods  at  better 
prices  any  nub  ere. 

Send  your  request  to-day  for  the  New  Book  No.  460 
P.  R.  ROBINSON,  President  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  Secretary 


A  Postal  Card  will  bring  you 
this  Outfitting  Guide  FREE 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING-TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  us  at  our  JVebu  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  Ave.  Fitm  Ave.  unm.  New  York  City 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


liras 


THE  SIGN 

CHAMPIONSHIP  winnP/K 

All  W.  W.  Greener  Pigeon 
Guns  bear  this  mark — “A 
Blue  Rock  Pigeon.” 

The  world’s  greatest  cham¬ 
pion  pigeon  shots,  Dr.  Carver, 
Captain  Brewer,  Elliott,  Pen¬ 
nell,  Fulford,  made  and  main¬ 
tained  their  reputation  with 


GREENER 
GUNS 

They  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Casino  three  times, 
Championat  Universel  twice. 
Their  latest  success  is  the 

CHAMPIONSHIP  of  CANADA 

won  by  George  Robins,  killing  25  birds  straight. 

See  that  your  next  gun  bears  the  championship 
mark  and  you  can’t  help  but  become  a  winner. 
Catalogue  24  Free. 

WW  68  Haymarket,  London, Eng. 

.  TV  .  JLfiX  JLrffiX,  Sl>  Mary’s  Sq.,  Birmingham. 

63  and  65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Canada. 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Canoeing  in  Tropical  America 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL.NATURESTUDY,  SHOOTING, FISHING. CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

'  COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FORESTand stream  PUBLISHING  CO,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 

MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


Istalena. 


Aurora.  Winsome. 

CRACK  RACING  SLOOPS  AT  THE  STARTING  LINE 


Avenger. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  3.  July  16,  1910 
‘Price  1 0  Cents 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[July  16,  1910. 


Chicago  Showrooms 
1025  Michigan  Ave. 


MOTOR  BOATS 


You  will  never  know  Motor  Boat  Perfection  till  you  see  and  ride  in  an 

ELCO  GASOLINE  EXPRESS  LAUNCH 

The  smoothness  of  its  operation — its  indescribable  power  perfect  ease  of  control  and  absolute  seaworthiness  are 
combined  with  a  beauty  of  grace  and  finish  never  approached  in  any  other  boat.  The  thousands  who  have  seen 
them  all  over  the  country  and  at  the  Motor  Boat  Shows  enthusiastically  pronounce  them  to  be  “without  equal.” 

Not  “racing  machines,”  but  luxuriously  comfortable  launches,  remarkable  for  their  safety,  reliability  and  speed. 

26  ft.  40  H.  P.  4-cylinder  engine.  Speed  1 8  miles,  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

30  ft.  50  H.  P.  4-cylinder  engine.  Speed  20  miles,  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

35  ft.  60  H.  P.  6-cylinder  engine.  Speed  22  miles,  guaranteed  or  no  sale. 

Write  for  our  latest  catalogue. 


Elco  Motor  Boats  comprise  every  type  of  pleasure 
craft  from  Cruiser  to  Launch,  both  gasoline  and 
electric. 

Electric  Launches  for  lakes  and  rivers. 

“The  Ideal  Launch.”  Safe— reliable— noiseless. 

C"  0  .  204  Avenue  A 

CttCO  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

27  minutes  from  New  York, 
L.berly  St.  cr  23d  St.  Ferry 
C.  R.  R  of  N.  J. 


NGINES 


Read  This  Remarkable  Record  Showing 

“ Standard ”  Superiority 

Yacht  “Soya”  wins  Seattle  to  Vancouver  Ocean  Race'1 
“Picaroon”  and  “Irene”  take  first  and  second  places  in  Marblehead  Race 
“ Heather”  wins  New  York-Bermuda  Race 

Out  of  12  entries  in  the  New  York  to  Marblehead  Ocean  Race  those  winning  first,  second  and  third  places  were  equipped,  as  were  all  of  the  above- 
named  craft,  with  Standard  Engines.  This  unequalled  brilliant  record  is  proof  positive  that  for  speed,  efficiency,  power  and  reliability.  Standard 
Marine  Engines  by  far  outclass  all  other  makes. 

Built  in  sizes  from  8  H.P.  to  1500  H.P. 

A  glance  through  our  new,  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  will  convince  you  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Standard  Marine  Engine  is  based  on  merit.  We  want  to  send  you  a  copy  free— write  for  it  today. 

Specify  "Standard  ”  Engines  when  ordering  your  Motor-Boat 

STANDARD  MOTOR  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  192Whiton  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 


July  i 6,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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A  bent  pin,  a 
bit  of  string  and 
a  stick  don’t  ap¬ 
peal  as  they  did 
in  our  boyhood 
days.  Write  to 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

for  catalog  “  F  ”  if  you’re  going  fish¬ 
ing.  We've  gear  and  tackle  for 
catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 
to  sword  fish. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


HORSE  MAGIC. 

Streaming  with  perspiration,  half  blinded  by 
dust,  and  clinging  with  numbed  but  tenacious 
fingers  to  the  end  of  a  hard  twist-rope,  we  were 
dragged  round  the  corral  for  the  second  time. 

“Let  go!”  gasped  my  partner;  “we  shall  have 
to  snub  him  to  the  fence.” 

“And  break  his  neck,”  I  suggested.  “Not 
much!  Stay  with  it!”  And  again  we  made  a 
protesting,  ignominious  circle,  the  ugly  red  roan 
at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  still  untired,  and 
still  apparently  reveling  in  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  drag  mere  man  in  the  dust. 

“Why,”  he  was  probably  asking  himself,  “why 
did  his  brethren  capitulate  to  such  feeble  an¬ 
tagonists?” 

But  the  “feeble  antagonists”  were  ‘fortified  by 
the  anger  of  humiliation,  and  for  a  brief 
moment  held  their  victim  captive  with  legs 
spread  wide,  nostrils  distended,  and  head  held 
obstinately  low. 

We  breathed  again,  and  my  partner  com¬ 
menced  to  work  his  way  gingerly  up  the  rope 
toward  the  horse’s  head  in  approved  fashion 
In  a  flash  it  went  up — and  still  up,  and  the  fore 
feet  with  it  striking  frenziedly  at  the  air  and 
descending  with  a  thud  of  obstinate  defiance. 
Then,  as  though  some  fresh  caprice  had  seized 
on  its  equine  imagination,  the  horse  turned, 
pirouetting  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  ballet  dancer, 
and  dashed  madly  up  the  center  of  the  corral, 
leaving  us  seated  in  the  dust. 

“He’s  a  corker,”  said  my  partner. 

“He’s  the  deuce,”  said  I. 

It  was  at  this  unfortunate  moment  that  I  be¬ 
came  aware  of  our  audience.  He  sat  perched 
on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  corral,  in  a  blue  shirt 
and  tattered  angora  chaparajos,  smoking  a 
cigarette  and  not  even  smiling. 

I  nodded.  So  did  he. 

“Had  dinner?”  I  queried. 

He  had  not. 

“Put  .your  horses  in,”  said  I,  and  we  ad¬ 
journed  to  our  fifteen-by-twenty  house. 

In  Europe  our  home  would  have  been  called 
a  hut,  a  hovel,  or  a  shanty;  in  the  United  States, 
a  shack,  a  cabin,  or  a  lean-to;  in  the  Canadian 
West  it  was — as  I  have  said — a  house.  Our 
guest  spoke  twice  during  the  meal,  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  of  table  conversation  for  the  Westerner; 
then  we  returned  to  the  corral.  The  roan  was 
amusing  himslf  by  trailing  the  hard  twist-rope 
at  a  gentle  trot  until  it  touched  his  heels,  and 
then  stopping  to  kick  it  viciously. 

“Say,”  said  the  visitor,  in  a  weary  drawl, 
“you  want  this  plug  broke,  don’t  you?” 

We  admitted  that  such  had  been  our  inten¬ 
tion,  though  he  might  not  have  thought  it  from 
our  efforts. 

“Wall,  I’ll  fix  him,”  he  said,  slowly,  and  with¬ 
out  the  least  assumption,  “you  go  and  sit  down 
some  place.” 

And  we  did. 

He  stooped  leisurely  and  picked  up  the  rope’s 
end,  carrying  it  round  to  the  small  of  his  back 
with  his  right  hand  and  grasping  it  firmly  in 
front  of  him  with  the  left.  Then  he  braced"  his 
short,  fur-clad  legs  and  waited  to  be  jerked  into 
the  dust. 

But  there  was  a  vital  error  somewhere  in  our 
calculations.  The  jerk  came,  but  the  man  stood 
firm,  and  the  horse  swung  involuntarily  round 
to  face  his  adversary.  He,  too,  seemed  to  doubt 


INDIAN  GIRL  CANOES 

Write  us  at  once  for  free  book  giving-  full  details  and 
prices  of  our 

STRONG,  LIGHT,  SWIFT-MOVING  WATER  CRAFT 

In  no  other  canoe  is  so  perfectly  combined  the  features  of 
utility,  durability  and  beauty.  Indian  Girl  canoes  are 
graceful,  perfectly  finished  and  safe.  We  ship  direct 
where  we  have  no  dealer. 

J.  H.  RUSHTON,  Inc.,  675  Water  St„  CANTON,  NEW  YC 

THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 

A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  the  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod#;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
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THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR 

All  That  The  Title  Suggests 


To  the  American  sportsman  and  the  American  small  boy,  alike,  the  Grizzly  stands  first 
in  interest  among  American  game  animals.  To  both  of  these  and  to  the  outdoor  public 
“The  Grizzly  Bear,”  by  Wm.  H.  Wright,  will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  Naturalist-Hunter,  the  best  book  that  has  been  written  about  any 
of  the  bears.  Story,  narrative,  natural  history,  acute  observation  combine  to  make  it  a 
most  readable  and  valued  book  for  the  big-game  hunter,  the  lover  of  stirring  exper¬ 
iences,  or  the  student  of  wild  life.  Cloth,  illustrated,  274  pages. 


Postpaid,  $1.70 
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Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of'  the  East  Coast  oi 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  6^x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 
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American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


KEEPING  POSTED 


NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 
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A  SUMMER  AFLOAT 

is  made  possible  for  people  of  moderate  means  by  the  Houseboat.  The 
Houseboat  is  the  summer  home  of  thousands  of  English  families.  It  is 
yearly  becoming  more  popular  in  America. 

ALBERT  BRADLEE  HUNT’S 

“Houseboats  and  Houseboating” 

tells  the  first  and  last  word  in  regard  to  the  summer  home  of  to-morrow. 
It  is  a  practical  work  and  withal  as  beautiful  a  book  as  often  comes  from 
the  press. 

It  describes  houseboat  life,  the  equipment  and  furnishings  of  the  house¬ 
boat,  with  detailed  plans  for  constructing  all  types,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  elaborate. 

It  shows  how  the  problem  of  an  inexpensive  summer  home,  close  to 
business  and  the  city,  is  solved  by  this  means,  and  covers  every  point  that 
any  one  ambitious  to  become  a  houseboat  dweller  can  raise.  Buckram,  332 
pages,  superbly  illustrated,  with  plans,  etc. 

Postpaid,  $3.00 
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127  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 
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1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproofed  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 

Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  .spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 
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the  evidence  of  his  eyes — the  thing  was  so  ob¬ 
viously  impossible.  But  again  and  again  it  was 
repeated,  the  frightened  rush  to  right  or  left 
always  ending  in  a  sudden  check  and  turn,  so 
that  man  faced  horse. 

Presently,  hand  over  hand,  without  haste  or 
hesitation,  the  man  felt  his  way  up  the  rope  to¬ 
ward  the  horse’s  head,  and  with  secret  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  watched  the  roan  answer  the  tactics  as 
he  had  our  own,  rearing,  striking  with  his  fore 
feet,  and  descending  with  legs  as  unresisting  as 
granite  pillars.  But  the  man  had  given  no  rope, 
and  now  he  was  half  way  to  the  horse’s  head, 
clear  by  perhaps  a  yard  of  the  beating  hoofs, 
and  crooning  some  horse  language  in  a  low, 
persuasive  undertone. 

The  animal  stood  stock  still,  seemingly  to 
listen,  with  ears  pricked  and  legs  set  wide,  while 
the  man’s  hand  crept  out  and  touched  its  nose, 
stroking  it  gently  with  a  finger,  two  fingers, 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  finally  working  up  the 
side  of  the  head  to  the  tight-drawn  noose  about 
the  neck,  for  all  the  world  as  one  would  tickle 
a  trout.  Very  gingerly  this  was  loosened,  the 
slack  rope  formed  into  a  loop,  passed  through 
it  and  over  the  animal’s  nose.  And  so,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Mr.  Roan  felt  the  unwel¬ 
come  pressure  of  a  head  halter. 

He  did  his  best  to  show  his  disapproval ;  but 
it  was  an  easy  matter  to  hold  him  now,  and  to 
pull  him  first  this  way,  then  that,  protesting 
every  foot  of  lost  ground,  but  always  forced  to 
concede  it  at  last.  The  patience  of  the  man 
was  inexhaustible.  At  the  end  of  a  full  half- 
hour’s  apparently  fruitless  “pulling,”  with  slow 
movement  and  unruffled  brow  he  would  again 
feel  his  way  along  the  rope  to  soothe  the 
frenzied  animal  with  murmured  encouragement 
and  gentle  strokings. 

The  end  came  suddenly,  as  it  often  does.  In 
answer  to  a  more  than  usually  severe  pull,  the 
horse  advanced  two  steps,  stopped,  and  took 
three  more  of  its  own  accord.  It  had  discovered 
that  by  this  means  it  could  not  only  slacken  the 
pressure  of  the  rope  on  its  nose,  but  apparently 
satisfy  the  detestable  little  man  with  the  furry 
legs,  for  he  promptly  turned  a  nonchalant  back 
and  strode  round  and  round  the  corral,  with  the 
horse  following  like  a  dog. 

“Get  my  saddle  and  bridle,”  he  said  as  he 
passed  us. 

But  the  roan  found  it  necessary  to  draw  the 
line  somewhere.  The  halter,  though  undesir¬ 
able,  had  been  bearable;  for  an  ungainly  struc¬ 
ture  of  leather  to  be  strapped  to  one’s  back, 
converting  one’s  grace  of  line  into  the  humped 
ugliness  of  a  dromedary,  was  sheer  insult.  He 
reared  and  struck,  snorted  and  kicked. 

Very  well.  The  little  man  seemed  equally 
content.  He  snubbed  the  rope  to  a  corral  post, 
felt  his  way  along  it.  and  after  rubbing  the 
bridle  over  the  animal’s  face,  slipped  the  bit 
between  its  teeth.  Then  he  unbuckled  the  raw- 
hide  lariat  from  his  saddle.  A  turn  of  the  wrist 
and  the  horse’s  feet  were  in  the  noose.  A  quick 
jerk  and  they  were  drawn  together,  so  that  he 
stood  swaying  perilously.  In  a  twinkling  the 
rawhide  was  snubbed  to  the  fence,  the  saddle 
clinched  into  position,  and  the  roan  stood  tast¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  the  vile  discomfort  of  a 
tightly  buckled  girth. 

He  shook  his  mane  defiantly,  beat  the  air 
with  his  trussed  fore  legs,  and  finally  resorted 
to  the  “buck”— ducking  his  head,  hunching  his 
back,  and  leaping  into  the  air.  Twice  this  was 
repeated,  and  then,  oh  ignominy!  the  detestable 
little  man’s  puny  weight  was  thrown  on  the 
rawhide  rope  and  the  roan  landed  sprawling  in 
the  dust. 

By  the  time  he  had  scrambled  to  his  feet  the 
halter  rope  was  slipped  from  about  his  neck 
and  the  man  was  in  the  saddle.  For  a  full 
minute  the  horse  stood,  sulkily  digesting  this 
surprising  condition  of  affairs.  The  weight  of 
the  rider  was  a  mere  nothing,  neither  did  his 
furry  legs  press  unduly;  what  more  simple  than 
to  throw  him  from  the  leather  hump  and 
trample  him  in  the  dust?  But  at  the  first  “buck” 
something  pricked  the  horse’s  ribs,  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  the  process  was  repeated,  and  at  the  third 
a  black  felt  hat  descended  and  “dusted”  him 
from  ear  to  tail. 

Round  and  round  the  corral  they  sped,  the 


“When  Good  Fellows  Get 
Together” 

Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 

Martini  ( gin  base )  and  Manhattan  ( whiskey 
base)  are  the  most  popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  BRO.  Hartford  New  York  London 


horse  bucking,  twisting  and  squealing  with  rage ; 
the  man  shaken  and  jolted  like  a  rag  doll,  yet 
whooping  triumphantly.  When  the  horse  had 
bucked  himself  out,  and  settled  into  a  steady, 
obedient  gallop,  the  man  drew  rein,  slid  off  over 
his  flank,  and  came  toward  us  with  the  rolling, 
bandy-legged  gait  of  the  born  rider. 

“Got  any  bad  horses?”  he  inquired. — Ralph 
Stock,  in  Badminton. 


MOTOR  BOATS  AND  FISH. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hennequin  have 
spent  three  months  principally  in  the  lake 
region  of  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  Dr.  Hennequin  at  Lake  Hortonia  made  in¬ 
teresting  study  of  the  waters  and  fishing  in 
Vermont. 

Dr.  Hennequin  made  many  observations  on 
the  effects  that  motor  boats  have  on  the  fish 
in  comparatively  small  lakes  and  ponds.  He 
noticed  that  in  ponds  of  from  one  mile  to  three 
miles  long  the  bass  are  mostly  caught  in  very 
shallow  water  when  the  boats  are  running  up 
and  down  the  deeper  portions  of  the  pond. 

They  never  stay  more  than  one  or  two  days 
in  the  same  place  and  prefer  to  live  in  thickly 
weeded  grounds,  in  companionship  with  very 
large  and  voracious  pickerel,  rather  than  take 
refuge  in  beds  of  rock  close  to  which  the  motor 
boats  pass,  although  the  sharklike  pickerel  are 
seldom  seen  there. 

If  the  motor  boats  cease  running  for  a  day 
or  so,  the  bass  return  to  the  rocks  and  deep 
waters,  but  can  only  be  caught  at  sunrise  or  at 
sunset,  although  plainly  seen,  apparently  per¬ 
fectly  still,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  On  the 
whole,  in  Dr.  Hennequin’ s  opinion,  the  motor 
boats  are  seriously  injuring  the  fishing  in  the 
Vermont  ponds,  for  the  fish  are  becoming  more 
and  more  timid,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty 
in  locating  them  each  day. 

Any  fisherman  probably  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Hennequin  that  motor  boats  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  in  lakes  and  ponds  less  than  five 
miles  in  length,  and  especially  that  they  be  not 
used  for  trolling,  as  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  lines  go  through  the  water  injures  more 
fish  than  are  .caught.  Pickerel  in  Lake  Hor¬ 
tonia  this  summer  were  found  dead,  their  bodies 
cut,  and  one  pickerel  weighing  over  fifteen 
pounds  was  found  with  one  of  its  sides  torn 
partly  off. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Si/eel  Fishing  Ra 

Fish  with  a  “  BRISTOL ’’—but  fish  anyway. 
Fishing  is  the  greatest  sport  on  earth.  If  it  ever 
gets  into  your  blood,  you  will  fish  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  every  time  you  get  a  chance — and  if  you 
once  fish  with  a  “BRISTOL”,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  not  only  the  finest  looking  and  the  most  reliable 
but  also  the  best  fishing  rod  on  earth.  No  question 
about  it.  Each  rod  guaranteed  three  years, 
rnrp  Handy  nickel  "BRISTOL”  hook 
r  — ^  *  JA.IL.IL,  rem0ver  with  our  beautiful  new 
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CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sara* 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLHS8 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz— Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  76  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


My  Life  As  An  Indian 


All  That  the  Title  Implies  and  More 

Probably  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  drawn  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
spent  years  among  the  Blackfeet,  marrying  into 
the  tribe  and  becoming  to  all  practical  intents  an 
Indian. 

Mr.  Schultz  tells  of  the  life  of  the  plains  In¬ 
dian,  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  every  man,  when  the  buffalo  still  cov¬ 
ered  the  prairie,  and  the  Indian  was  as  yet  little 
touched  by  contact  with  civilization.  He  de¬ 
scribes  as  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  great  camp,  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women,  the  gambling,  the  quarreling,  the 
love  making,  the  wars,  the  trading  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  requisite  touch  of  romance  is  supplied 
in  the  character  of  Nat-ah-ki,  the  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  who  became  the  author’s  wife. 


Price,  $1.65  postpaid. 
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The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Sainton. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.’  Cloth, 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  Park  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— tbe  rod  you  will  eventually  buy. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867 


EDWARD  VOM  HO FE  &  Co. 


150  Page 

Catalogue 


Factory-Salesroom 
90-9/  FULTON, ST 

N.Y. 


F/SH/fG  TACKLE. 

<  *  For  all  ANGLt  N G 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  posrpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  J1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


CATALINA  LINE-SAVING  SWIVEL 

Adds  more  than  25  per  cent,  to  strength  of 
line,  and  prevents  all  kinking  when  trolling. 

The  several  light  Tackle  Clubs  of  Catalina  Island  use  this 
swivel  exclusively. 

By  mail,  5  for  30  cents,  6  for  50  cents. 

TUFTS-LYON  ARMS  CO.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


BAIT  CASTERS  USING 

MEEK  REELS 

WON  OVER  TWO-THIRDS  OF  ALL  DIAMOND 
TROPHIES  AWARDED  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENTS  IN  PAST  FIVE  YEARS 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

B.  F.  MEEK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 


THE  MILAM 


The  Frankfort 
Kentucky  Reel” 


The  Championship  Trophy  was  won  at  the 
National  Casting  Tournament  in  New  York 
in  August,  1909,  with  a  No.  2  “  Milam  ”, 
Hand  made  and  the  standard  since  1839.  Four 
International  First  Prizes  and  medals.  Will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalogue. 

*  B.  C.  MILAM  &  SON,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


■ — IMPORTANT  TO  ANGLERS - 

Can  you  always  get  just  the  FISH  LINE  that  you  desire? 
If  not,  we  can  satisfy  you.  Send  us  Twenty-five  cents  for 
FIFTY  samples,  to  select  from,  of  the  best  SILK 
BRAIDED  FISH  LINES  in  the  world. 

We  sell  to  ANGLERS  direct.  Address 

THE  ANGLERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fish  Line  Dept.  Utica,  New  vOP|, 


lERCROMBlE’Srm  OUTFITTERS 
CAMP ....  J  for 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO„  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


T* — imu-i  steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  RODS.  8  or  9 %  feet  - 

BAIT  RODS,  554. 6lA  or  8  feet 
CASTING  RODS.  4K,  5  or  6  feet  - 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip 
CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings 


$1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

2.50 
3.75 


Trout  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  24c. 


For  Trial— Send  us 
Quality  A  Flies 
Quality  B  Flies 
Quality  C  Flies 
Bass  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  60c. 
for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price.  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 

Regular  price.  96c. 

Original  and  Genuine 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 

16  to  19  ft. 


H5! 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co.,  “Mr 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrandt”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  th# 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  t» 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No.  6  Logansport,  Indiana.  V.  S.  A. 

FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

oljerrules,  tangling  of  line 

-and  is  good  for 

Iree  sample  and  booklet 

9QSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO„  JERSEY  I 


RHEUMATISM &GOUT 


rKUMH  I  LY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR’S  PILLS 

SAFE .  & .  EFFECTIVE.50c&SI 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  95  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN .  N  .Y. 


Robinson’s  Folding  Water  Bath 

Requires  little  water;  folds  flat;  weight  12 
lbs.  Price  $7.50  delivered.  Easily  emptied. 
Catalog  on  request.  Robinson  Mfg.  Co., 
643  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
Mfrs.  Turkish  Bath  Cabinets. 

My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


MIDSUMMER  TIME. 

All  through  the  Atlantic  and  Middle  States 
the  crowns  of  the  chestnut  trees  are  white  with 
blooms.  This  is  the  visible  sign  that  midsummer 
has  come — midsummer  with  its  days  of  scorch¬ 
ing  heats,  its  roads  thick  with  pale  yellow  dust, 
its  evening's  sparkling  with  the  fantastic  lights 
of  flocking  fireflies,  and  its  dwindling  springs 
and  streams. 

The  yellowing  grain  still  stands  in  the  fields, 
and  the  meadows  are  only  now  beginning  to  bow 
their  tall  heads  of  timothy  redtop  and  clover 
to  the  clatter  of  the  mower.  The  morning's 
first  dawn  is  still  vocal  with  a  thousand  bird 
songs,  and  from  the  fences  in  the  lots  bobwhite 
sounds  his  cheery  whistle  all  through  the  day. 
Yet  these  are  closing  sounds  of  early  summer. 

Soon  yellow  stubbles  will  shine  where  now  tall 
grass  and  crops '  of  grain  billow  in  the  passing 
breeze ;  bird  songs  will  cease,  the  molting  sea¬ 
son  will  come  and  the  birds,  faded  and  ragged 
of  plumage,  will  seem  to  hide  themselves  away, 
as  if  ashamed  of  their  changed  appearance. 

In  three  months’  time  brown  nuts  will  be  fall¬ 
ing  from  the  twigs  that  now  support  these  white 
blossoms,  and  children,  squirrels  and  ruffed 
grouse  will  be  struggling  each  to  garner  a  share 
of  the  shining  booty,  sweeping  away  the  brown 
leaves  which  carpet  the  ground.  Summer  will 
be  past  and  gone  and  the  shooting  season  will 
be  here.  To  the  lad  eager  to  try  his  new  gun 
on  grouse  or  quail  or  woodcock  three  months 
seem  a  long  time  to  wait,  but  to  the  man  of 
middle  age  those  months  roll  by  all  too  swiftly 
to  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  tasks  he  has  on 
hand. 

Just  as  to  the  people  of  the  North,  New  Year’s 
day  marks  the  beginning  of  midwinter,  so  the 
blossoming  of  the  chestnut  trees  ushers  in  the 
season  of  midsummer. 


Of  timely  interest  is  the  series  of  papers  on 
sea  fishing,  by  Leonard  Hulit,  the  veteran  angler, 
the  publication  of  which  is  begun  in  this  issue. 
At  the  same  time  another  one  of  Francis  C. 
Nicholas’  South  American  stories  appears,  while 
in  this,  the  vacation  season,  “Sportsmen’s 
Cameras”  will  prove  an  assistant  to  those  who 
are  struggling  for  the  first  time  with  photog¬ 
raphy  problems. 


A  FRIEND  TO  THE  TREES. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  great  timber- 
producing  country  like  the  State  of  Washington 
should  have  adopted  for  its  new  State  seal  the 
woodpecker  in  place  of  the  bald  eagle. 

Many  of  us  remember  Franklin’s  protest 
against  the  choice  of  the  eagle  as  the  national 
bird.  He  preferred  the  turkey,  but  all  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  emblem  on  a  seal  should  typify 
the  qualities  that  a  people  ought  to  possess  will 
probably  agree  that,  for  Americans,  or  for  any 
section  of  America,  the  woodpecker  would  be 
a  more  suitable  emblem  than  either  eagle  or 
turkey. 

The  woodpecker  is  a  worker,  and  a  worker 
whose  labors  are  expended  largely  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  husbandman  and  the  lumberer.  Vast 
numbers  of  insects  inhabit  our  fields  and  forests, 
and  many  of  them  prey  on  the  trees,  into  whose 
wood  they  bore,  and  beneath  the  bark  of  which 
they  dig  tunnels  leading  in  all  directions.  After 
they  have  begun  their  destructive  work,  other 
insects  follow  them,  making  use  of  the  tunnels 
which  they  have  dug,  and  aiding  to  destroy  the 
trees. 

The  woodpecker  works  hard  all  the  year  round. 
He  is  a  type  of  energy  and  industry.  He  works 
from  no  exalted  motive,  but,  as  most  of  us  do, 
to  earn  a  living.  Provided  with  an  effective 
chisel,  with  quick  eye  and  ear,  and  with  a  tongue 
long  enough  to  probe  any  tunnel  into  which  he 
has  made  an  opening,  he  annually  destroys  thou¬ 
sands  of  grubs  and  millions  of  eggs  and  does 
far  more  than  his  share  to  keep  in  check  de¬ 
structive  insect  pests.  Besides  the  good  they  do 
by  destroying  borers  and  the  eggs  which  produce 
borers,  several  species  of  woodpeckers  feed 
largely  on  ants,  which  are  also  in  certain  ways 
the  enemies  of  the  agriculturist. 

All  honor  then  and  all  protection  to  the  wood¬ 
pecker,  and  congratulations  to  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  for  its  wise  selection  of  a  State  emblem. 


THE  FERRET  LAW. 

In  another  column  we  print  a  communication 
from  one  of  our  subscribers  who  protests  against 
that  section  of  the  new  game  law  of  New  York 
State  permitting  the  use  of  ferrets  in  hunting 
rabbits.  This  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations 
of  the  difficulty  encountered  in  formulating  laws 
that  will  prove  to  be  just  to  all  or  even  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people. 

In  some  sections  rabbits  are  regarded  as  a 
pest;  in  others  there  is  little  else  to  hunt  in  sea¬ 
son,  and  residents  of  these  counties  advocate 
a  short  open  season  and  a  low  bag  limit.  The 
State  is  a  large  one  and  by  some  it  has  long 
been  regarded  as  impossible  to  formulate  equit¬ 
able  game  laws  for  all  of  the  counties.  Such 
persons  indorse  the  county  and  local  exceptions 
plan,  confusing  though  this  be.  Just  how  con¬ 
fusing  these  provisions  are  we  have  good  reason 
to  know,  for  on  the  eve  and  during  the  first  part 


of  every  open  season  we  are  besieged  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  requests  for  enlightenment  as  to  these 
local  provisions. 

In  order  to  act  for  the  majority,  legislators 
should  be  placed  in  possession  of  information 
detailing  the  sportsmen’s  wants.  The  proper 
way  to  do  this  is  through  the  sportsmen’s  asso¬ 
ciations  and  their  legislative  committees.  Every 
county  and  town  should  have  its  sportsmen’s 
club,  and  at  least  one  member  should  be  detailed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  lawmakers  while  they 
are  in  session  at  Albany.  The  State  association 
could  employ  one  of  the  press  correspondents 
at  Albany  to  keep  affiliated  clubs  posted  on  all 
proposed  changes.  The  n<  ws  would  in  this  way 
reach  all  counties  in  go^d  season,  and  permit 
local  clubs  to  endorse  or  condemn  various  meas¬ 
ures.  The  expense  to  each  club  would  be  very 
small.  A  still  less  expensive  way  would  be  for 
each  club  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings  as  abstracted  each  week  in 
Forest  and  Stream.  After  the  mischief  has 
been  done  it  is  too  late  to  complain. 

Until  this  or  a  similar  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  the 
duty  of  each  individual  to  keep  in  touch  with  his 
senator  or  assemblyman.  An  expression  of  the 
views  of  one  sportsman  or  of  a  community  has 
often  influenced  important  legislation.  At  any 
rate,  one  expression  of  opinion  goes  further  than 
none,  for  silence  is  regarded  as  assent,  in  this  as 
in  other  things. 

The  status  of  the  rabbit  has  been  discussed 
in  the  State  sportsmen’s  conventions  every  year. 
These  discussions  have  gone  to  show  that  in  the 
various  counties  opinions  are  at  variance.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fruit-growing  counties  brought 
more  influence  to  bear  than  did  other  counties, 
and  the  Legislature  struck  out  the  anti-ferret 
provision  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  ferrets. 


Although  the  importations  iijto  the  United 
States  of  birds  and  mammals  (exclusive  of 
ruminants  and  swine)  aggregate  nearly  half  a 
million,  inspection  by  the  Government  is  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  pests 
is  practically  eliminated.  Two  or  three  minor 
violations  of  the  law  came  to  light  during  last 
year  and  were  promptly  dealt  with.  The  main 
interest  in  these  importations  attaches  to  the 
number  of  game  birds  imported.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  a  record  of  nearly  30,- 
000  gray  partridges  (commonly  known  as  Hun¬ 
garian  partridges)  brought  from  Europe  for 
liberation  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Kan¬ 
sas.  This  is  an  advance  of  more  than  400  per 
cent,  over  importations  of  these  birds  in  1908, 
which  was  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  that 
of  1907.  This  remarkable  increase  indicates  the 
growing  tendency  to  apply  the  proceeds  from 
hunting  licenses  to  restocking  covers.  Only 
1,200  pheasants  were  imported  for  this  purpose. 


Canoeing  in  Tropical  America. 

The  Start  from  Magangue  in  a  Mahogany  Dugout 

By  FRANCIS  C.  NICHOLAS 


A  FORMER  companion  in  explorations,  Don 
Francisco  Gomez,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  successful  canoe  owners  in  Tropical 
America.  He  died  several  years  ago,  but  his 
memory  is  still  held  in  esteem  along  the  routes 
of  canoe  travel  in  Colombia.  During  his  life  he 
was  reticent  when  it  came  to  telling  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures,  but  at  night  time  when  the  camp  was 
made  we  would  sometimes  hear  of  strange  scenes 
and  wild  lawlessness.  The  secrets  of  the  camp 
are  as  confidences  not  to  be  told  very  freely,  for 
men  are  at  such  times  in  that  close  relation  of 
dependence,  one  on  the  other,  that  presently  all 
reserve  is  broken,  and  the  tongue  is  unrestrained, 
but  the  confidence  has  rarely  been  misplaced. 
Gomez  has  passed  away  and  he  will  not  care 
now,  perhaps  even  he  would  like  to  have  made 
known  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he 
had  taken  part.  For  m3'  own  part  I  love  to  turn 
back  in  memory  to  those  days  in  the  tropics  and 
think  of  them,  feeling  the  influences  of  the  lull¬ 
ing  idleness  of  the  gliding  onward  and  onward 
in  quiet  waters,  and  fancy  that  one  might  catch 
for  an  instant  the  odors  from  the  deep  forests 
along  the  water  courses. 

One  August  day  some  ten  years  ago  I  stood  on 
the  deck  of  one  of  the  numerous  river  steamers 
with  Gomez,  or  Don  Pacho,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  at  my  side ;  that  is,  he  was  at  my  side 
part  of  the  time.  Don  Pacho  was  good  com¬ 
pany — fat,  enthusiastic,  a  property  owner  of  con¬ 
sideration  who  had  something  to  say  to  every¬ 
one  and  to  whom  every  one  in  return  accorded 
an  eager  welcome. 

We  were  approaching  Magangue,  a  city  of  im¬ 
portance  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Cauca 
and  Magdalena  rivers  in  Colombia.  The  broad 
muddy  current  went  rolling  past  as  the  steamer 
splashed  along,  its  great  stern  paddle  wheel  beat¬ 
ing  violently  on  the  water,  the  whole  influence 
of  the  motion  being  as  a  protest  from  a  wheezy 
old  body  anxious  to  be  at  ease.  We  were  near¬ 
ing  the  landing,  or  palaya,  in  front  of  the  city. 
Here  a  number  of  boats  were  tied  up  for  the 
night  and  great  numbers  of  river  canoes  lay  at 
their  moorings.  The  old  steamer  grated  against 
the  bank,  excited  men  jumped  over  the  side  with 
ropes,  which  willing  hands  on  the  shore  were 
eager  to  take,  and  presently  we  were  securely 
tied.  Then  a  rough  plank  was  run  out  to  the 
shelving  mud  bank  and  we  hurried  ashore.  In¬ 
stantly  a  crowd  of  friends  and  relatives  sur¬ 
rounded  Don  Pacho.  We  were  helped  up  the 


bank,  for  a  little  shower  had  refreshed  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  mud  was  slippery.  Presently  we 
were  in  an  old  Spanish  house,  thick-walled  and 
cool,  and  there  had  supper,  evening  having  come 
just  as  the  steamer  was  landing,  and  shortly 
after  we  reached  the  house  it  had  grown  dark. 
Supper  is  not  a  meal  of  great  importance  in 
tropical  America,  though  many  people  like  to  eat 
a  little  shortly  after  sunset. 

For  my  part  I  was  glad  to  have  something  to 
eat,  because  the  fare  provided  by  the  steamer 
was  not  very  much  to  my  taste.  The  natives 
thought  it  magnificent,  but  their  principal  pleas¬ 
ure  was  to  partake  of  quantities  of  melted  lard 
served  with  their  food.  It  was  colored  a  bright 
yellow  with  annotto  berries,  and  everything  was 
saturated  with  it.  Even  the  fried  eggs,  when  we 
had  them,  were  brought  to  the  table  floating 
about  almost  in  this  melted  lard  sauce.  It  was 
not  nice  and  I  never  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  how  it  can  be  that  in  the  tropics,  where 
the  heat  is  excessive  and  light  food  would  seem 
the  most  desirable,  people  persist  in  using  such 
quantities  of  melted  lard,  but  they  do  and  seem 
to  like  it.  I  do  not,  and  that  evening,  by  dint 
of  earnest  persuasion,  got  some  toasted  beef  and 
dry  bread  with  a  good  supply  of  black  coffee. 
Somehow  or  other  it  did  not  seem  quite  right. 

Supper  finished,  such  as  it  was,  the  men  who 
were  to  take  us  on  our  canoe  trip  came  for 
orders,  and  each  one  was  introduced  to  me  with 
becoming  ceremony.  Spanish  America  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  equality.  The  black  man,  however  rough 
he  may  be,  is  a  person  of  consideration  and  not 
without  reason,  for  if  magnificent  physique  and 
manly  independence  can  command  respect,  the 
negroes  of  the  Colombian  lowlands  are  in  many 
instances  well  entitled  to  it.  On  the  other  hand 
many  of  them  are  a  mangy',  scurvy  lot,  diseased 
and  repulsive.  Such  men  seem  to  know  and  re¬ 
sent  their  inferiority.  A  more  dangerous  lot 
could  scarcely  be  found,  and  one  is  never  safe 
with  them. 

Fortunate]}'  our  men  were  of  the  best  type. 
The  captain,  Don  Agusto  Ancon,  was  a  grave 
man,  black  as  tar,  literally  black,  the  effect  per¬ 
haps  of  the  intense  tropical  heat.  The  boys, 
however,  were  ordinary  colored  men.  There 
were  four  of  them,  muscular  fellows  and  all 
pretty  well  matched  for  size  and  strength.  Their 
names  were  Carlos,  Ramon,  Vincente  and  Pedro, 
each  with  an  appropriate  Don  before  his  name. 
I  had  not  learned  to  tell  them  apart  yet,  and  I 


am  not  sure  even  now  that  I  could  tell  which 
was  which.  I  called  them  all  Don  Vincente  and 
that  seemed  to  answer  for  a  starter.  Directions 
were  given  about  the  baggage  and  the  equipment, 
advances  were  paid  and  the  men  all  went  away. 
Don  Pacho  assured  me  they  would  not  be  drunk 
in  the  morning,  but  I  had  my  doubts ;  experience 
makes  one  a  little  suspicious. 

Morning  came  with  a  damp  chill,  fog  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  river  and  along  the  banks,  a  sticky 
heat  developing  out  of  the  chill  which  made  one 
feel  very  uncomfortable  after  a  time,  and  there 
were  mosquitoes  enough  to  keep  the  mind  occu¬ 
pied  with  earthly  things.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  it 
was  not  exactly  a  heavenly  prospect,  but  then  it 
was  new  and  strange,  and  that  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  interesting.  Coffee  was  served  with  bread 
and  white  cheese,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  had 
eaten  enough  for  the  first  part  of  the  day.  Break¬ 
fast  would  be  cooked  later  when  we  stopped  for 
the  siesta.  I11  the  tropics  one  is  not  expected  to 
eat  in  the  early  morning.  Our  things  had  been 
taken  to  the  canoe  and  now  Don  Agusto  came 
to  say  that  all  was  ready.  Down  to  the  river  we 
went,  and  there  found  a  large  boat  waiting.  It 
was  nearly  too  big  to  be  called  a  canoe.  Seven 
men  composed  our  party.  Each  had  some  bag¬ 
gage  and,  I  had  more  than  my  share,  yet  there 
was  room  enough.  The  canoe  or  boat  had  been 
made  from  a  single  log  of  mahogany  and  would 
carry  three  to  four  tons.  It  was  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  river  boats  in  the  tropics  which  at 
one  time  were  among  the  principal  means  of 
transportation,  though  of  late  years  small  steam¬ 
ers  and  launches  have  been  crowding  them  out 
of  commission. 

Our  canoe  had  been  prepared  for  comfortable 
traveling.  In  the  after  part  a  shelter  had  been 
constructed  by  bending  flexible  poles  between  the 
sides  of  the  canoe  to  make  a  frame  something 
like  that  of  a  covered  wagon.  This  had  been 
carefully  thatched,  and  under  it  Don  Pacho  and  I 
would  travel  safe  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  in 
rather  close  quarters,  yet  with  room  enough  to 
be  a  little  bit  comfortable.  The  men  had  thrown 
off  their  clothes,  using  their  shirts  as  aprons. 
This  was  the  ordinary  costume  for  men  when 
they  were  working  the  canoes,  and  all  about  us 
men  thus  scantily  clad  were  making  ready  to  get 
their  boats  under  way. 

“Ho,  Don  Vincente,”  I  called,  “help  me  get 
aboard.”  I  remembered  that  name,  and  instantly 
one  of  the  young  men  came,  extending  his  hand. 
I  noticed  that  he  was  heavy-limbed  and  wide  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes,  a  good  sign,  and  I  felt  confidence 
and  comradeship.  Over  the  side  I  scrambled  and 
tumbled  in  beside  Don  Pacho.  Then  the  men 
set  up  a  monotonous  chant,  took  their  long  poles, 
there  was  vigorous  pushing,  a  tremor  passed 
through  the  canoe  and  we  were  out  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  where  the  waters  of  the  river  came  splash¬ 
ing  and  rippling  against  the  bow.  A  cool,  fresh 
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current  of  air  blew  softly  through  the  rancho 
under  which  we  were  reclining,  then  continuing 
their  chant,  the  four  young  men  forced  the  canoe 
on  its  way,  Don  Agusto  seated  in  the  stern 
steering  and  keeping  her  head  on  the  shore. 
The  .canoe  was  large  enough  to  permit  the  men 
to  pass  each  other  -in  the  forward  part,  and  so, 
starting  from  the  bow,  each  one  placed  his  pole 
and  then  pushing,  walked  along  till  his  way  was 
stopped  by  our  shelter.  Thus  propelled,  the  canoe 
gathered  headway,  yellow  muddy  waters  went 
eddying  past  and  green  overhanging  banks  alter¬ 
nated  with  low  swampy  borders  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  The  fog  rolled  away  and  a  strong  clear 
sunlight  bathed  all  the  land  and  glistened  on  the 
water.  The  men  worked  steadily,  and  onward 
we  went.  Our  voyage  of  exploration  and  mild 
adventure  had  commenced. 

■  It  is  easy  going  in  the  tropics  when  one  has  a 
big  canoe  and  a  stout  lot  of  men  to  do  the  work. 
I  was  once  called  by  a  friend  one  of  those  fools 
who  will  work,  but  I  think  that  perhaps  he  was 
mistaken  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  for  that  morning 
after  we  had  left  Magangue  and  were  making 
an  unsteady  progress  up  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Magdalena  River.  Knowing  that  crocodiles 
would  be  out  in  force,  I  had  my  rifle  handy,  and 
while  there  is  really  no  use  in  such  killing,  it  is 
always  a  satisfaction  because  the  people  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  them,  and  it  is  said  that  if  one  falls  into 
the  water  of  the  Magdalena  River  there  is  no 
escape,  but  then  they  say  a  great  many  remark¬ 
able  things  in  Colombia.  Among  other  stories  of 
the  ferocity  of  the  crocodiles  they  tell  how  a 
young  lieutenant  who,  while  on  one  of  the  river 
steamers  en  route  for  the  interior  with  a  squad 
of  soldiers,  fell  overboard,  and  nothing  was  ever 
seen  of  him  again,  except  a  quantity  of  blood 
which  appeared  to  stain  the  water  where  he  had 
fallen  in,  followed  by  an  eddying  over  the  sur¬ 
face  as.  if  the  water  had  been  disturbed  by  some 
large  object  moving  forcibly  at  a  little  depth. 
Then  the  current  of  the  river  went  eddying  on 
again,  muddy  water  rolling  toward  the  sea.  That 
is  why  we  like  to  kill  crocodiles,  but  if  the  real 
truth  were  known,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
not  prove  very  dangerous.  However,  they  made 
good  killing  and  we  felt  a  sort  of  virtuous  thrill 
at  every  successful  shot. 

It  had  grown  intensely  hot  and  the  men  were 
not  working  vigorously.  Gomez  was  asleep — and 
Don  Pacho  could  snore — but  it  did  not  make 
much  difference;  there  was  no  game  to  be  fright¬ 
ened.  At  a  bend  in  the  river  we  came  to  a  great 
mud  bank,  and  I  hardly  recall  such  a  sight,  quan¬ 
tities  of  alligators  and  crocodiles  basking  in  the 
sun.  Over  the  mud  banks  were  numbers  of  black 
and  white  terns,,  now  settling  down  and  again 
circling  off  in  graceful  movement,  twittering 
something  like  swallows,  their  fine  black,  white 
and  gray  plumage  showing  to  striking  advantage 
as  they  went  flying  about  continuously,  evidently 
in  thorough  enjoyment  of  abundant  food,  safety 
and  gratification  at  the  warm  sun  and  clear  tropi¬ 
cal  air  of  the  dry  season. 

Motioning  to  the  men  to  send  the  canoe  for¬ 
ward  cautiously,  I  crawled  out  from  our  thatched 
tolda  on  all  fours,  made  my  way  to  the  bow  and 
stood  with  the  crew  waiting  for  a  shot  at  one 
of  the  crocodiles.  The  men  were  all  excitement 
and  Vincente — I  am  not  sure  which  Vincente — • 
pointed  out  an  old  patriarch,  whispering,  ‘"Kill 
him ;  that’s  a  bad  one.” 

•  Cautiously  the  canoe  was  poled  forward,  a  glid¬ 


ing,  steady  motion  and  a  little  sensation  of  rising 
and  falling  as  we  went.  Except  for  the  twitter¬ 
ing  cries  of  the  terns  everything  was  still  and 
the  crocodiles  slept  undisturbed.  We  were  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  now.  Could  I  risk  a  shot?  No,  not 
yet,  Vincente  answered.  Just  then  a  flock  of 
snipe  like  the  teeter  peeps,  so  well  known  along 
our  shores,  flew  away,  protesting  their  indigna¬ 
tion  in  piping  voices,  to  settle  down  at  the  further 
end  of  the  sand  bank.  Still  the  crocodiles  slept 
on.  We  were  close  to  them  now.  Vincente 
motioned  to  the  men,  poles  were  set  in  the  shal¬ 
low  water,  each  held  by  muscular  hands.  The 
canoe  became  absolute. y  still.  This  was  easy. 
Taking  careful  aim,  I  fired.  Instantly  there  was 
a  rushing  and  commotion,  quantities  of  wild  birds 
starting  away  with  shrill  cries  and  numbers  of 
great  crocodiles  and  alligators  splashing  headlong 
to  the  water.  A  repeating  rifle  is  a  good  weapon, 
and  pumping  lead  at  him,  I  succeeded  in  making 
the  brute  twist  about  as  if  he  were  hurt,  and 
then  make  a  trem.endous  rush  for  the  river, 
where  he  swam  slowly  out  to  deep  water  and 
presently  disappeared. 

Don  Pacho  was  just  crawling  out  from  our 
tolda,  his  round  face  giving  undoubted  signs  of 
his  efforts  to  suppress  a  hearty  laugh  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,  but  to  laugh  would  be  to  commit  a  breach 
of  courtesy  that  no  one  would  think  of  except 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  quarrel.  Neither 
did  the  men  laugh,  but  they  looked  a  great  deal 
and  I  know  that  later  they  would,  in  private, 
have  jokes  in  plenty  at  my  expense. 

“No,  no,’’  Gomez  said,  ‘‘you  can’t  kill  those 
things ;  that  is,  not  the  big  ones.  Why,  during 
the  last  revolution  we  were  at  this  very  spot  and 
trained  a  cannon  on  a  big  caiman.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  that  very  same  brute,  but  the 
saints  bless  you,  we  couldn't  kill  him.  No,  we 
couldn’t  kill  him,  and  we  trained  a  machine  gun 
on  him,  too.  The  cannon  balls  only  made  a  dent 
in  his  back,  and  the  machine  gun  did  nothing  but 
make  him  get  up  and  dance.  Well,  it  was  funny 
to  see  him.  He  reared  up  on  his  hind  legs  and 
every  time  a  ball  struck  him  he  would  go  waltz¬ 
ing  about  in  a  different  direction.  Then  he  got 
to  the  water  and  swam  off  the  best  he  could,  but 
the  motion  had  started  on  him  and  he  went 
swimming  around  in  circles  with  all  the  other 
caimans  poking  their  heads  up  and  looking  at 
him.”  Then  Gomez  laughed,  and  so  did  the  men. 
Were  they  laughing  at  me?  Oh,  no;  that  was 
impossible,  for  I  was  laughing,  too.  That  is  the 
Spanish  of  it.  Then  one  of  the  men — I  think  it 
must  have  been  Vincente — began  to  imitate  a 
crocodile  dancing  on  his  tail.  Then  we  laughed 
more,  but  Don  Pacho  stopped  him.  as  he  might 
upset  the  boat  and  that  would  be  dangerous. 

Now  we  noticed  that  it  was  hot,  perspiration 
was  dripping  down  my  back,  and  the  front  of 
my  shirt  was  as  wet  as  if  I  had  thrown  water 
over  it.  Don  Pacho  pointed  to  a  pleasant  bank 
of  the  river  and  said  to  the  men  :  “There  is  a 
good  place  for  sancocha.  Make  it  there.”  Then 
motioning  to  me  I  followed  him  under  the  tolda, 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  sun.  A  cooling  air  current 
passed  over  us  as  the  canoe  glided  forward,  then 
came  a  puff  of  cool  breeze  and  I  turned  my 
heated  face  and  chest  toward  it,  but  Don  Pacho 
protested  and  I  knew  better  myself.  A  soft 
linen  ruana  was  passed  to  me,  I  put  it  over  my 
shoulders,  and  then  reclined  at  ease  a  little  out 
of  the  current  of  air  so  that  I  might  cool  off 
gradually. 


Presently  the  canoe  bumped  against  the  shore, 
grated  on  the  calcareous  rim  of  an  exposed 
stratum  of  earth,  and  then  we  went  ashore.  It 
was  a  relief  to  stretch  one’s  legs  after  a  morn¬ 
ing’s  confinement  in  a  narrow  space,  for  even  in 
a  large  canoe,  such  as  we  had,  six  men  and  a 
supply  of  provisions  make  rather  close  quarters. 
Here  we  were  at  a  lonely  spot  in  the  jungle,  evi¬ 
dently  a  favorite  place  for  those  who,  travel  ng 
on  the  river,  found  it  convenient  to  stop  for  a 
time.  A  little  space  had  been  worn  smooth  on 
a  rather  high  bank  overlooking  the  broad  yellow 
river  where  the  sun  shone  with  cruel  brilliancy 
and  burning  heat,  but  where  we  were  the  cool 
shade  was  disturbed  only  by  flickering  sunbeams 
falling  here  and  there.  Over  our  heads  great 
trees  formed  an  archway  of  green  boughs,  and 
about  us  was  the  deep  jungle  where  the  silence 
of  the  heat  of  a  tropical  day  was  undisturbed, 
only  everywhere  the  all-pervading  sound  of  mov¬ 
ing  waters  was  perceptible  though  not  distinctly 
heard. 

Here  we  rested.  A  couch  was  prepared  for 
me,  a  rough  but  comfortable  contrivance  of  bed¬ 
ding  and  palm  boughs.  Don  Pacho  busied  him¬ 
self  about  orders  for  our  sancocha,  then  he  came 
and  shared  the  couch  with  me.  The  men  had 
made  a  fire,  there  was  plenty  of  dry  wood  along 
the  river  and  a  great  iron  pot  was  set  to  boiling 
over  it  in  which  were  yams,  plantain  and  two 
chickens,  all  boiling  together.  A  big  pot  of  black 
coffee  was  simmering  at  the  side  of  the  fire. 
This  was  all  the  preparation,  and  while  it  was 
cooking,  the  men  rested.  We  did  not  talk  much. 
It  was  just  a  dreamy  time  bordering  on  sleep, 
and  yet  awake ;  a  word  or  two  now  and  again, 
that  was  all.  We  just  idled  and  made  no  effort. 

A  half  hour  passed  and  our  breakfast  was 
ready.  The  pot  was  lifted  carefully  from  the 
fire  and  brought  to  where  we  were  resting, 
gourds  were  placed  in  convenient  reach  and  all 
fell  to  eating,  the  men  squatting  around  the  iron 
pot,  Don  Pacho  and  I  served  more  carefully,  but 
all  were  eating  in  good  comradeship.  Our  men 
shared,  but  did  not  for  that  reason  limit  their 
respect,  but  served  and  ate  at  the  same  time.  I 
did  not  think  I  was  hungry,  but  I  was  and  so 
were  the  men,  and  in  a  very  little  while  there 
was  nothing  left  of  that  sancocha.  Then  a 
supply  of  strong  black  coffee  was  consumed  while 
smoking  some  very  bad  tobacco  cigarettes,  but 
then  anything  was  good  at  that  time.  After  this 
came  the  siesta  and  we  all  reclined,  dreaming  and 
dozing  in  the  shade  till  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  should  pass. 


Learning  by  Experience. 

Dr.  Zell,  a  German  naturalist,  has  collected 
many  instances  to  prove  that  animals  learn  by 
experience,  and  thus  become  wiser  than  their 
uninstructed  parents.  Game  animals  of  all  kinds, 
he  avers,  have  learned  the  range  of  modern 
rifles.  Greyhounds  quickly  learn  to  let  rabbits 
alone,  and  foxhounds  pay  no  attention  to  either 
rabbits  or  hares.  Killer  whales  and  gulls  follow 
whaling  vessels  just  as  vultures  follow  an  army. 
Crows  accompany  the  chamois  hunter  as  soon  as 
they  have  seen  the  result  of  his  first  successful 
shot,  and  rough-legged  buzzards  follow  the 
sportsmen  after  winged  game. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


Wild  Ducks  on  the  Farm. — II. 

As  with  most  young  birds  the  food  problem 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  ordinary  young 
duck  hatched  on  a  farm  depends  a  little  on  the 
scalded  cornmeal  that  is  given  him,  and  a  great 
deal  on  the  insects  which  he  catches  by  his  own 
activity,  but  when  the  one,  two  or  three  crops 
raised  on  the  farm  are  multiplied  by  hundreds 
in  the  duck  preserve,  it  seems  quite  evident  that 
the  supply  of  insects  must  soon  run  short.  Ani¬ 
mal  food,  of  course,  can  be  given  in  the  way  of 
scraps  or  bone  meal,  but  neither  of  these  is 
quite  satisfactory  in  producing  the  results  most 
desired. 

While  the  main  food  of  the  ducks  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  some  form  of  grain,  they  must — to  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition — have  this  animal 
food.  If  they  have  a  considerable  pond  of  water 
to  swim  and  play  in,  they  will  for  a  time  get 
a  great  deal  of  animal  food  from  that,  but  this 
in  time  will  be  exhausted.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  pond  or  pool,  which  is  within  their  inclosure, 
has  a  stream  flowing  into  it,  this  running  water, 
especially  in  times  of  a  freshet,  brings  down  a 
considerable  quantity  of  new  animal  food  of  one 
kind  and  another,  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  the 
birds. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  also  that  they 
should  have  an  abundance  of  green  food.  This 
can  be  supplied  by  natural  growing  grass  if  the 
range  which  they  occupy  is  large  enough,  but  if 
for  any  reason  sod  grass  does  not  grow,  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  oats  or  rye  may  be  sown,  enough 
to  give  fresh  springing  green  food  through  a 
part  of  the  summer.  Such  patches  need  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  yards  wide  and  twenty 
yards  in  length.  If  they  grow  faster  than  birds 
eat  them  down,  they  can  either  be  allowed  to  go 
to  seed  or  can  be  mowed  and  then  kept  cut  down 
close  with  a  lawn  mower  so  as  to  constantly 
produce  new  green  food.  At  times  when — 
as  in  mid-summer — there  is  little  or  no  green 
stuff  to  be  had,  ducks  eagerly  eat  lettuce  or  even 
the  top  leaves  of  young  cabbage.  Few  things  are 
more  important  than  to  vary  the  food  of  the 
bird,  so  that  they  shall  constantly  relish  what  is 
offered  to  them  and  eat  it  up  clean.  It  may  be 
said,  of  course,  that  nothing  is  needed  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  appetite  of  a  duck — one  of  the  most 
voracious  of  feeders — yet  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  result  produced  by  a  bird  mere¬ 
ly  stuffing  itself  from  gluttony  and  enjoying 
what  it  eats. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  requirement  of 
the  duck  is  abundant  sand,  gravel  or  grit,  which 
shall  assist  it  to  grind  up  the  food  which  it  eats. 
Lacking  gravel,  no  bird  of  this  group  can  be 
well  nourished. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  flock  of  ducks 
that  they  be  fed  with  the  utmost  regularity.  If 
well  fed  and  protected  from  alarm,  they  will  be 
tame  and  easily  handled,  and  in  that  case  will 
be  likely  to  do  well  and  to  produce  many  fertile 
eggs.  During  the  breeding  season  the  best  food 
for  the  adult  ducks  is  whole  corn.  It  is  al¬ 
most  too  large  to  be  eaten  by  any  wild  birds 


that  you  would  be  willing  to  have  about  your 
duck  range,  for,  of  course,  crows,  blackbirds, 
magpies  and  jays  of  all  sorts  must  be  absolutely 
barred,  and  when  they  make  their  appearance 
must  be  shot;  in  fact,  for  most  of  the  time  from 
early  spring  to  mid-summer,  whole  corn  with 
plenty  of  gravel  will  be  the  staple  food  for  your 
ducks.  Later  it  may  be  worth  while  to  change 
the  grain,  but  after  all,  corn  is  the  staple  food 
and  all  other  things  are  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  luxuries  or  condiments.  It  is  well  recog¬ 
nized  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast  that  thousands 
of  bushels  of  corn  are  fed  each  winter  to  the 
wild  ducks  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
good  condition  or  inducing  them  to  frequent 
some  particular  spot. 

Of  the  enemies  of  domesticated  wild  ducks  the 
most  obvious  are  rats  and  mink.  These  are  good 
climbers,  good  diggers  and  may  even  occasionally 
slip  through  a  hole  in  the  wire,  and  if  they  once 
get  inside  the  inclosure  they  will  certainly  cause 
havoc  among  the  ducks’  nests  and  young. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  only  remedy  for  these 
destroyers.  The  fence  around  the  inclosure  must 
be  constantly  watched,  especially  at  its  base,  to 
see  whether  any  digging  has  been  done  about  it. 
Blind  entrances  to  the  inclosure  may  be  made 
in  the  hope  that  rats  or  minks  may  enter  them 
to  learn  whether  there  is  not  a  way  through  the 
fence.  In  these  inclosures,  traps  should  be  set. 
It  is  less  difficult  to  keep  the  larger  mammals, 
such  as  ’coons,  foxes,  skunks  and  others,  out  of 
such  an  inclosure  or  to  catch  them  if  by  any 
chance  they  manage  to  get  into  it.  The  rapa¬ 
cious  birds  and  the  egg-sucking  birds  present  an¬ 
other  difficulty  and  must  be  constantly  watched. 

If  I  were  rearing  wild  ducks  I  should  not  care 
to  have  the  inclosure  covered  with  wire.  Better 
results,  I  think,  would  be  secured  by  trying  to 
have  the  young  ducks  hatched  and  reared  in 
safety  and  then  to  permit  them  if  they  wished 
to  do  so  to  migrate  southward,  feeling  every 
confidence  that  when  spring  came  they  would 
return  to  the  place  where  they  had  been  bred, 
settle  down  and  rear  their  young  with  perfect 
confidence.  Of  course  one  might  keep  a  small 
stock,  perhaps  a  dozen  breeding  birds,  to  act  as 
decoys  in  spring,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results  would  be  attained  by 
letting  young  go  off  and  shift  for  themselves. 

A  trouble  which  sometimes  occurs  is  that  an 
old  mother  bird  of  one  species  may  attack  and 
kill  the  young  birds  of  another  species  if  they 
venture  too  near.  We  may  question  whether  in 
nature  this  ever  takes  place,  but  that  it  occurs 
among  captive  birds  is  beyond  question. 

If  one  were  about  to  undertake  to  breed  wild 
ducks  he  would  do  well  to  begin — in  the  Eastern 
States  at  least — either  with  wild  mallards  or  wild 
blackducks,  and  for  a  year  or  two  should  keep 
these  birds  by  themselves.  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  should  mallards  and  blackducks  be  kept 
in  the  same  inclosure  during  the  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  The  two  species  hybridize  very  readily,  and 
it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  get 
a  lot  of  mongrel  ducks,  which  will  be  neither 
wild  nor  tame,  and  which  in  fact  would  be  fit 


only  to  have  their  heads  chopped  off  after  they 
were  hatched.  With  the  mallards  or  the  black- 
ducks,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  might  be  well  to 
introduce  after  a  time  some  pintails  or,  better 
still,  some  woodducks.  The  woodducks  and  the 
mallards,  or  blackducks,  would  probably  have 
very  little  to  do  with  one  another,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  a  number  of  other  species. 

There  are  a  number  of  duck  breeders  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  whom  it  should  not  be 
difficult  to  secure  stock  for  a  start.  Wild  geese,  as 
already  stated,  can  easily  be  had  at  Chincoteague 
Island,  or  at  a  variety  of  places  along  the  coasts 
of  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
They  will  breed  readily,  although  to  be  sure 
they  do  not  lay  many  eggs,  and  the  flocks  do 
not  rapidly  increase.  Ducks,  however,  are  more 
productive  in  the  matter  of  eggs,  and  with 
proper  care  will  hatch  most  of  the  eggs  on  which 
they  sit.  Captain  Oates,  in  his  excellent  book 
entitled  “Wild  Ducks,  How  to  Rear  and  Shoot 
Them,”  "speaks  of  five .  nests  in  his  inclosures 
from  which  were  hatched  out  sixty-five  duck¬ 
lings- — all  the  eggs  that  the  birds  had  under 
them.  As  ducks  often  lay  many  more  eggs  than 
they  can  cover  and  drop  some  of  these  eggs 
away  from  the  nest,  there  will  probably  be 
enough  eggs  gathered  from  your  flock,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  it  may  be,  to  set  a  few  hens,  and 
the  ducklings  hatched  by  the  hen  are  quite  likely 
to  do  as  well  as  those  hatched  by  the  ducks. 

The  mother  duck  may  lay  a  good  many  eggs 
before  she  shows  any  sign  of  wishing  to  sit  on 
the  eggs  she  has  deposited  in  her  nest.  When 
this  time  comes,  however,  her  actions  will  show 
plainly  what  she  intends.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  ducks  about  to  sit  is  to  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  line  her  nest  with  down  from  her  breast 
and  to  cover  the  eggs  over  with  this  when  she 
leaves  the  nest.  When  this  time  arrives  it  is 
well  to  give  her  a  full  complement  of  eggs  to 
sit  on,  which  may  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen. 
About  fifteen  or  sixteen  eggs  are  as  much  as 
a  duck  can  successfully  cover,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  give  her  more  than  she  can  cover 
and  run  the  risk  of  some  of  the  eggs  being 
chilled  and  spoiled. 

Stacks  or  piles  of  dry  grass  and  weeds  are 
favorite  nesting  places  for  ducks  in  confinement. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  finding  their  way 
into  the  center  of  any  clump  of  thick  growing 
bushes  or  even  sprouts  and  into  the  middle  of 
a  pile  of  brush — the  tops  and  twigs  cut  from 
trees  that  have  been  felled.  Here  in  the  half 
light,  protected  by  the  barrier  which  is  about 
them  from  sudden  attacks  of  any  enemy,  they 
sit  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  until  the 
eggs  hatch  and  the  tiny  young  are  ready  to  be 
led  away  to  their  watery  home. 

A  few  species  like  the  woodduck,  goldeneye 
and  mergansers,  which  breed  in  trees,  should 
have  special  arrangements  provided  for  them. 
An  ordinary  nail  keg  firmly  fastened  at  a  height 
of  four  or  six  feet  above  the  ground,  and  so 
bound  with  wire  or  hoops  that  it  will  not  at 
once  fall  to  pieces,  makes  a  very  good  nest  for 
one  of  these  tree-breeding  ducks,  so  soon  as  a 
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section  of  one  of  the  staves  has  been  removed, 
leaving  a  hole  large  enough  for  the  bird  to 
enter.  A  little  sawdust  strewed  in  the  bottom 
of  this  cage  will  help  the  eggs  and  the  young 
brood.  Access  to  such  a  nest  may  be  made  by 
a  stout  pole  running  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pond  or  the  surface  of  the  water  up  past  the 
entrance  into  the  keg.  When  the  birds  are  ready 
to  breed  they  will  travel  about,  investigating  the 
neighborhood  and  are  likely  to  find  these  nest¬ 
ing  sites  and  take  possession  of  one  or  more 
of  them. 

After  your  birds  have  begun  to  lay — unless 
they  are  very  tame,  as  they  ought  to  be — you 
will  do  well  to  disturb  their  nests  as  little  as 
possible.  Leave  them  to  nature  and  do  not  run 
the  risk  of  frightening  the  birds  and  causing 


on  the  ground.  He  thinks  nothing  of  thesd  finds 
until  accidentally  some  one  tells  him  of  the 
awards  for  discovery  of  undisturbed  nestings. 
He  goes  back  to  the  place  again,  but  finds  only 
the  deserted  nests.  I  have  asked  him  to  wire 
the  nests  on  stiff  cardboard,  with  every  twig 
and  straw  just  as  it  is,  dirt,  droppings  and  all 
and  express  to  me.  I  have  told  him  that  I  do 
not  care  to  keep  the  nests,  but  would  be  willing 
to  pay  all  expenses  involved  to  get  a  look  at 
them,  and  if  any  museum  cares  to  pay  anything 
for  them  I  will  consult  him  and  let  him  have 
all  that  is  offered  for  them.  I  have  not  received 
the  nests  yet,  but  they  may  come  any  day. 

A  similar  case  is  now  pending  in  Ontario,  but 
the  finder  claims  that  the  birds  have  deserted 
and  that  there  are  two  eggs  in  the  nest.  If  the 


Births  at  the  Zoological  Park. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  a  big-game  hunter, 
wandering  through  the  Zoological  Park  in  the 
Bronx,  detected  on  a  rock  on  the  hillside  west 
of  the  inclosure  where  the  Rocky  Mountain 
goats  are  confined,  another  goat  in  a  pen  by  her¬ 
self.  As  he  walked  by  to  get  a  closer  view,  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  female,  and  presently  it  became 
evident  that  lying  close  to  her  was  a  tiny  little  kid. 

The  birth  of  a  second  white  goat  in  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  collections  is  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  indication  of  the  well  being  of  these  animals 
at  sea  level  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  whole  herd  is  gratifying.  The  goats 
are  now  five  years  old  and  presumably  are  fully 

matured.  Dr.  Hornaday  has  said  of  them  that 
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WILDFOWL  ON  A  LONG  ISLAND  FARM. 

One  of  Henry  Cook’s  ponds,  showing  how  ducks  clear  vegetation  from  the  margin  of  a  pond. 


them  to  desert  the  nest.  If  you  do  that,  the 
breeding  powers  of  this  particular  pair  are  prob¬ 
ably  lost  to  you  for  a  season.  Orange, 

[to  be  continued.] 


Passenger  Pigeon  Report. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  July  8. — 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  It  has  been  impossi¬ 
ble  to  send  in  weekly  reports  on  the  passenger 
pigeon  work,  not  for  the  reason  that  there  has 
been  nothing  to  report,  but  because  so  much  cor¬ 
respondence  has  been  open  all  the  while,  and  I 
have  constantly  been  expecting  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  about  some  finding  with  almost  every 
mail.  At  present  date  there  are  eight  reports 
pending  investigation.  Four  of  them, -however, 
are  from  California  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  probably  all  relate  to  some  other 
species  of  pigeon.  The  rest  are  from  Ontario, 
and  those  who  report  claim  to  know  all  about 
the  difference  between  mourning  doves  and 
pigeons. 

To  show  how  the  investigation  has  gone  I  may 
cite  the  following  case :  A  man  in  seeking  work 
in  lumber  camps  of  Northern  Pennsylvania 
stumbles  upon  the  nesting  place  of  one  colony 
and  sees  two  nests  in  the  same  tree.  Some 
weeks  later  he  passes  the  place  and  finds  a  squab 


birds  have  deserted,  he  will  send  me  nest  and 
eggs;  if  not,  I  shall  have  someone  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  investigate.  Another  man  is 
feeding  a  flock  of  the  pigeons,  but  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  locating  any  nests  as  yet.  If  these 
turn  out  to  be  pigeons  I  shall  visit  Ontario  with 
my  . camera  in  the  near  future. 

C.  F.  Hodge. 


Police  and  Work  Dogs. 

The  breed  of  dogs  used  in  Berlin,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  generally,  for  police  purposes  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Consul-General  Frederic  W.  Cauldwell, 
of  Berlin,  the  so-called  “German  shepherd  dog.” 
The  characteristics  and  qualities  that  make  this 
breed  especially  valuable  for  this  purpose  are 
(1)  their  intelligence  and  teachableness,  (2) 
their  “good  nose”  and  deliberateness  in  follow¬ 
ing  a  scent  and  (3)  their  agility  and  strength, 
coupled  with  gentleness  and  an  absence  of  all 
savage  traits.  For  these  reasons  they  are  here 
considered  superior  to  the  bloodhounds  or  the 
Airedale,  another  German  police  dog.  These 
dogs  are  carefully  bred  and  reared,  and  there 
is  an  association  of  the  breeders  of  German 
shepherd  dogs  with  headquarters  in  Munich. 

They  are  the  same  as  the  Ghent  police  dogs, 
frequently  referred  to  in  these  columns. 


“they  are  apparently  thoroughly  acclimated  and 
healthy.” 

The  tiny  new  kid  was  born  June  8  and  seems 
a  strong  and  hearty  little  beast.  The  one  born 
a  year  or  two  ago  is  big  and  strong  and  prac¬ 
tically  full  grown.  The  two  losses  which  have 
taken  place  from  this  herd  have  been  of  females 
— the  mother  of  the  kid  born  a  year  or  two  ago 
and  a  young  female  that  was  received  on  deposit 
in  May,  1909.  The  fact  that  two  kids  have  now 
been  born  to  this  herd  makes  it  seem  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  secure,  if  possible,  two  or  three  addi¬ 
tional  females. 

When  the  same  big-game  hunter  passed  the 
buffalo  pen,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  counting  five 
big  sturdy  buffalo  calves — one  or  two  of  them 
already  beginning  to  turn  dark.  Besides  these 
there  have  been  born  this  spring  in  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Park  six  European  red  deer, 
one  Barasingha  deer,  one  Sika  deer,  one  equine 
deer,  one  axis,  two  mule  deer,  three  elk,  one 
Altai  wapiti,  two  fallow  deer,  two  Himalayan 
tahr,  four  ring-tailed  lemurs,  two  peccaries  and 
one  Bactrian  camel. 

The  birds  have  also  bred  well.  There  are  300 
young  mallard  ducks  swimming  in  the  ponds, 
seventeen  Canada  geese,  five  Cereopsis  geese 
and  seven  white  call  ducks.  Five  Formosan 
pheasants  have  been  hatched. 


Little  Jeff. 

Little  Jeff  was-  only  a  dog;  a-  small  liver- 
colored  dog  that  looked  like  a  water  spaniel, 
but  was  a  cross  between  a  water  spaniel  and  an 
English  setter.  •  He  could  nose  out  more  birds 
in  a  given  length  of  time  than  any  dog  I  have 
ever  hunted  over,  and  although  it  is  thirty  years 
since  he  was  my  constant  companion  and  friend, 
in  imagination  I  can  still  see  .his  pretty  pleading 
brown  eyes  and  recall  with  pleasure  many  of 
the  incidents  of  hunting  trips  we  took  together 
in  the  long  ago. 

Little  Jeff  was  a  natural  hunter.  He  had 
learned  the  trade  himself  without  training,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  along  with  him  was  to  let 
him  have  his  own  way.  If  you  did  that  he  was 
sure  to  find  the  birds,  and  I  never  knew  him  to 
make  a  false  point. 

It  was  about  the  year  1882  that  the  little  dog 
and  I  went  hunting  one  very  hot  afternoon  in 
August  with  a  party  of  three  men  in  a  spring 
wagon.  Prairie  chickens  were  very  plentiful  then 
and  little  time  was  wasted  on  single  birds  or 
even  small  coveys,  so  that  when  we  got  about 
a  mile  from  town  and  Jeff  pointed  at  the  head 
of  a  little  draw,  and  then  shortly  moved  on 
down  the  draw,  the  other  men  got  back  into  the 
wagon  and  insisted  on  driving  on,  but  I  stood 
still  and  waited. 

The  dog  followed  the  little  draw  down  to  its 
junction  with  a  larger  one,  and  then  turned  and 
worked  his  way  carefully  back  to  me  and  pointed 
again  just  where  he  had  pointed  before.  Then 
he  went  down  the  draw  again  and  back  and 
again  pointed  in  the  same  place.  Then  I  moved 
up,  and  standing  over  him  spoke  to  him,  and 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice  two  prairie  chickens 
popped  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  bank, 
which  was  partially  covered  with  grass,  and 
started  for  different  points  of  the  horizon,  but 
they  only  started,  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  I  picked  them  up  and  put  them 
in  my  medicine  sack,  and  Jeff  and  I  had  a  nice 
visit  while  waiting  for  the  wagon  to  come  back 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  after  us.  which  it  had  started 
to  do  when  the  sound  of  the  double  shot  reached 
my  companions.  It  was  a  very  unusual  thing 
for  prairie  chickens  to  take  to  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  but  no  doubt  the  great  heat  of  the  day 
had  made  this  hiding  place  desirable,  and  while 
for  a  time  it  was  puzzling  to  both  hunter  and 
dog,  it  did  not  save  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  own¬ 
ed  a  Gordon  setter  that  had  been  sent  to  him 
as  a  present  by  a  friend  in  New  York.  He  in¬ 
vited  me  to  go  out  with  him  and  two  of  his 
friends  to  see  his  dog  work.  When'  they  called 
at  the  house  for  me  he  became  quite  indignant 
when  I  put  little  Jeff  under  the  back  seat,  but 
I  explained  to  him  that  we  might  get  separated, 
and  that  while  we  were  together,  I  would  leave 
my  dog  in  the  wagon,  and  so  I  persisted  in  tak¬ 
ing  Jeff  along.  To  tell  the  truth  I  had  never 
seen  one  of  those  Poland  China  dogs,  as  we 
called  the  Gordon  setter  at  that  time,  either  find 


or  point  any  game,  and  I  knew  we  would  need 
a  hunting  dog.  Lienee  I  was  not  at  ail  surprised 
when  we  came  to  a  nice  piece  of  stubble  ground 
to  see  his  dog  go  around  it  with  mighty  swishes 
of  the  tail  and  a  side-wheel  motion  and  come 
back  to  the  wagon  without  finding  even  a  cold 
scent.  I  then  released  little  Jeff  and  followed 
him  to  the  center  of  the  stubble  where  he  .pointed 
and  I  killed  six  chickens  before  the  other  gun¬ 
ners  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action. 

At  another  time  late  in  December,  after  the 
chickens  were  in  very  large  flocks,  in  driving 
with  a  friend  across  the  Otoe  Indian  reserva¬ 
tion,  which  was  then  covered  with  tall  grass,  his 
dog,  a  large  black  one  which  he  told  me  was 
one  of  the  best  chicken  dogs  in  the  country,  was 
trotting  along  fifty  or  sixty  yards  ahead  of  the 
wagon.  By  accident  the  whip  dropped  and  my 
friend  got  out  to  get  it,  land  when  he  walked 
alongside  the  wagon  two  -or  three  chickens  got 
up,  then  several  more,  then  they  began  getting 
up  all  around  11s  by  the  dozen,  then  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  we  found  we  had  been  driving 
through  the  center  of  one  of  the  largest  flocks 
of  prairie  chickens  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  his 
dog  was  as  much  surprised  as  we  were. 

Later  in  the  day,  after  we  had  eaten  our  lunch 
on  the  grass  and  were  getting  ready  to  drive 
on,  the  dog  quietly  lying  near  us  asleep,  we 
found  we  were  with  n  fifty  feet  of  the  edge 
of  another  mighty  flock  of  chickens  which  arose 
with  a  terrific  roar  of  wings  when  we  disturbed 
them. 

Like  many  other  good  dogs  that  I  have  known, 
little  Jeff  was  just  like  a  boy  in  some  respects, 
and  if  one  came  along  with  a  gun  and  whistled 
to  him,  he  was  up  and  away  on  a  hunt.  He 
liked  to  hunt  so  well  that  he  would  go  with  any 
one.  who  invited  him,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
through  this  fault  that  I  finally;  lost  him.  He 
disappeared  all  at  once,  and  it  was  eight  years 
before  I  found  out  the  true  story  of  his  going. 
He  had  been  taken  to  the  field  by  a  business 
man  of  my  own  town,  who  was  entertaining 
some  visitors  from  a  neighboring  State,  and 
after  the  visitors  went  home,  the  business  man 
shipped  the  dog  to  one  of  them,  receiving  fifteen 
dollars  for  my  dog,  none  of  which  did  he  ever 
account  to  me  for. 

Another  of  Jeff's  faults  was  that  he  dearly 
loved  to  kill  skunks,  and  when  hunting  would 
leave  a  warm  trail  to  chase  and  kill  one  of 
those  sweet-scented  animals  which  were  very 
plentiful  in  this  country  at  that  time.  After 
doing  f-or  the  skunk  he  would  come  back,  take 
up  the  trail,  and  go  on  with  his  hunting.  Lie 
was  the  only  dog  I  ever  saw  that  could  kill 
skunks  and  go  right  on  hunting  as  though  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened.  But  while  it  did  not  interfere 
with  his  hunting,  it  made  it  very  unpleasant  for 
his  companion,  and  I  tried  hard  to  break  him  of 
the  skunk  habit,  but  it  was  no  use.  Jeff  could 
not  be  broken  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything.  He 
was  a  self-made  hunting  dog,  and  did  not  take 
poinl  irs  from  anybody,  but  for  tireless  and  cor¬ 
rect  r;ork  in  the  field  he  was  a  wonder,  and 
whei:  slight  came  and  we  were  mi  es  and  mdes 


away  from  home,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
getting  him  into  the  wagon  to  ride,  and  he  hunt¬ 
ed  every  inch  of  the  road  to  my  back  door. 
But  if  he  would  kill  skunks,  he  never  paid  any 
attention  to  rabbits,  and  I  have  frequently  seen 
him  on  a  point  on  quail  with  a  cottontail  sitting 
in  plain  sight.  No  doubt  he  had  early  learned 
that  he  could  not  catch  a  rabbit,  so  forever  after 
treated  them  with  supreme  contempt.  He  was  a 
wise  dog  and  I  missed  him  sadly,  but  I  have 
long  since^  forgiven  the  man  who  robbed  me  of 
him,  and  there  is  no  resentment  in  my  heart 
now.  A.  D.  McCandless. 


The  Wet  Spring. 

New  York  City,  June  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  This  year’s  long  and  cold  wet  spring 
has  been  very  detrimental  to  the  ground-nesting 
birds.  Quail  and  grouse  suffered  most  severely. 
The  early  hatched  chicks  are  mostly  frozen  and 
many  starved  from  lack  of  natural  food.  The 
cold  nights  and  rainy  weather  in  general  has 
kept  the  insects  and  gnats  on  which  young  quail 
and  grouse  feed  when  in  the  chick  form  from 
emerging  from  their  cocoons. 

The  severe  electrical  storm  which  swept  over 
this  city  on  May  t8  raised  havoc  among  tree  and 
ground-nesting  birds.  Gamekeeper  Miller,  who 
looks  after  the  game  on  the  great  Wiechers 
estate,  reported  many  dead  quail  chicks  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  also  many  nests  have  been 
washed  out.  Similar  reports  have  come  in  from 
numerous  European  game  preserves.  Among 
the  districts  suffering  most  are  Switzerland,  the 
lower  part  of  Hungary  and  parts  of  Bohemia. 
Rivers  in  many  places  have  swollen  to  their 
overflowing  capacity,  and  lowlands  have  been 
converted  into  seas.  The  chief  suffering  of  game 
birds  fell  to  the  Hungarian  partridge.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  nests  and  young  have  been  destroyed 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  game  will  be  experienced 
this  coming  season. 

On  the  other  hand  crops  should  be  in  abund¬ 
ance.  The  hay  crop  should  be  a  very  heavy  one. 
Garden  crops  suffered  somewhat  from  too  much 
rain,  but  are  doing  nicely  now.  Grain  of  all 
kinds  is  in  a  splendid  condition  and  promises 
to  yield  a  very  heavy  harvest.  Wall  street  seems 
to  be  the  only  place  where  the  crop  outlook  is 
discouraging. 

We  should  also  witness  a  very  large  potato 
crop,  as  the  long  cold  spring  proved  to  be  a 
good  antidote  for  the  potato  bug.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  should  be  very  plentiful  and  the  entire 
crop  should  be  a  large  one,  if  not  the  largest 
in  the  history.  The  wet  weather  and  occasional 
warm  days  kept  the  so  much  dreaded  blight  and 
San  Jose  scale  in  check,  which  is  an  ample  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  very  large  apple  crop. 

John  J.  Hemmingsford. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  'United  States  and 
Canada,  reznsed  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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An  Alligator  Hunt. 

The  noon  meal  was  over,  the  dishes  were 
washed  and  the  camp  once  more  in  order;  we 
were  free  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
as  we  chose.  J.  took  the  rifle  and  went  after 
some  turkeys  whose  tracks  he  had  discovered 
among  the  huckleberry  bushes  and  scrub  spruce 
on  the  ridge.  Failing  to  obtain  a  turkey,  he 
said  he  would  fall  back  on  more  humble  game 
and  procure  a  rabbit  for  our  supper,  for  at 
places  the  ridge  was  beaten  down  with  their 
tracks. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  an  article  in  a 
magazine,  and  when  I  had  finished  reading,  J. 
was  out  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  sun  had 
already  begun  to  sink  toward  the  west.  Picking 
up  my  shotgun,  I  slipped  some  shells  loaded 
with  buckshot  and  some  No.  7s  into  my 
pocket  and  sallied  forth  on  a  prospecting  tour, 
ready  for  either  large  game  or  small.  For 
some  distance  I  followed  the  spruce-covered 
ridge,  and  seeing  nothing  turned  off  to  the 
right  and  entered  a  dense  cypress  wood.  The 
walking  was  bad,  for  in  some  places  the  ground 
was  very  uneven  and  at  others  soft,  the  whole 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  fern,  which  grew 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet.  Fallen  trees 
and  the  ever  present  cypress  knees  also  aided 
in  making  progress  tiresome  for  the  hunter,  but 
the  picture  presented  to  the  eye  when  once 
fairly  in  the  midst  of  such  a  forest  well  repays 
for  the  difficulties.  Great  towering  trees, 
straight,  smooth,  and  devoid  of  limbs  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  or  more  feet  from  the 
ground,  loomed  up  on  all  sides,  while  the  deep 
blue  of  the  cloudless  sky  was  almost  hidden 
from  view  by  massive  drapings  of  Spanish 
moss.  Not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  save 
now  and  then  the  faint  murmuring  of  the 
breeze  among  the  branches. 

After  a  pause  for  rest  I  went  on,  coming  at 
last  upon  a  small,  muddy,  ill-smelling  water 
course.  Cranes  and  other  water  birds  had 
fouled  the  banks,  and  half  eaten  bodies  of  fish 
lay  all  about.  I  followed  this  stream  a  short 
distance  and  came  upon  a  fresh  deer  track,  but 
it  soon  turned  off  into  the  rank  vegetation  df 
the  swamp  and  was  lost.  I  .then  turned  off 
down  another  water  course  and  soon  came  to 
a  place  where  a  number  of  alligators  had  been 
holding  high  carnival,  judging  by  the  great 
number  of  tracks  and  the  way  in  which  they 
crossed  one  another.  As  most  of  these  tracks 
led  down  stream,  I  followed  and  at  last  caught 
a  glimpse,  through  the  overhanging  bushes,  of 
a  small  lake. 

This  lake,  or  to  be  more  exact,  mud  pond — 
proved  to  be  a  perfect  paradise  for  ’gators. 
It  was  well  hidden  in  the  swamp  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  dense  undergrowth,  and  the 
water  was  full  of  dead  trees,  stumps  and  cypress 
knees.  I  crouched  down  behind  a  stump  and 
imitated  as  near  as  possible  the  grunt  of  a 
’gator.  Answering  grunts  came  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  several  heads  popped  up  from  the 
water  near  my  feet,  to  be  drawn  back  just  as 
quickly.  A  shotgun  is  not  the  proper  weapon 
for  shooting  ’gators;  however,  I  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  temptation  to  try  a  shot  at  one  which 
was  peering  at  me  from  the  shadow  of  a  tree 
trunk.  A  charge  of  buckshot  finished  him,  but 
it  also  finished  the  hide  for  selling  purposes, 
as  I  afterward  learned  when  skinning  him. 
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I  refrained  from  shooting  any  more  of  them, 
intending  to  come  back  next  day  with  my  part¬ 
ner  and  make  a  big  haul,  but  I  did  shoot  a  big 
cotton  mouth  moccasin  which  insisted  on  main¬ 
taining  his  position  on  a  log  upon  which  I 
wished  to  cross  the  pond.  While  strolling 
along,  several  ’gators  which  had  been  away  on 
a  visit  to  some  other  part  of  the  swamp,  re¬ 
turned  and  upon  seeing  me  made  a  rush  for 
the  water — scaring  me  almost  as  badly  as  they 
themselves  were  frightened. 

I  returned  to  camp  and  found  my  partner 
skinning  a  rabbit  which  he  had  shot  for  our 
supper.  While  lie  prepared  the  meal,  I  looked 
after  my  ’gator  hide  and  related  the  story  of 
my  find  in  the  swamp,  and  we  agreed  that  on 
the  next  day  we  would  pay  our  respects  to  the 
’gators. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  pond  next  day,  we 
found  the  saurians  as  plentiful  as  before,  and 
my  rifle  soon  settled  several  of  them,  but  they 
grew  shy  and  it  required  the  most  pleading 
and  persistent  grunting  on  J.'s  part  to  make 
them  show  their  heads.  The  smaller  ones  were 
not  so  cautious,  and  I  could  easily  have  killed 
numbers  of  them,  but  we  only  took  the  larger 
ones  and  they  for  the  most  part  wisely  kept 
out  of  sight.  Curiosity  would  finally  get  the 
best  of  several  of  them  and  they  came  to  the 
surface  to  take  a  peep  at  the  two  strange  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  bank,,  only  to  find  the  rifle  waiting 
for  them.  When  possible  I  shot  them  so  as 
to  break  the  neck  and  not  spoil  the  skins  any 
more  than  necessary. 

J.  played  retriever  and  dragged  them  from 
beneath  the  muddy  water  with  his  bare  hands, 
taking  chances  in  getting  hold  of  the  dead  ones, 
but  he  finally  dragged  one  out  which  was  only 
stunned,  and  once  on  the  bank  it  became  very 
much  alive  and  required  another  bullet. 

After  a  time  we  proceeded  to  another  pond 
nearby,  wriggling  through  the  tangled  under¬ 
growth  like  a  pair  of  snakes.  Water  moccasins 
were  plentiful  and  so  were  cranes,  herons  and 
kingfishers.  A  pair  of  herons  lf&d  a  nest  in  a 
bush  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
when  we  paused  to  look  at  the  downy  little 
fledglings  the  parents  objected  strongly,  flap¬ 
ping  noisily  about  and  scolding  hoarsely. 

At  the  other  pond  we  paused,  for  there,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  with  body  submerged  and 
big,  ugly  head  resting  lazily  on  the  surface, 
was  the  “daddy  of  ’em  all.”  I  did  not  care 
to  shoot  at  him  at  that  distance  with  my  small 
rifle  and  so  we  moved  cautiously  around  the 
pond  so  as  to  get  nearer  to  him,  but  he  was 
on  the  alert  and  sank  quickly  from  view  in 
the  dark  waters  and  remained  there. 

There  remained  the  task  of  removing  the 
hides  and  we  now  united  our  energies  to  ac¬ 
complish-  it.  When  we  had  finished  with  the 
last  one  the  stars  were  shining  brightly.  Sup¬ 
per  was  now  prepared  and  eaten  and  at  a  late 
hour  we  sought  our  blankets  beside  the  blazing 
fire  of  pitch  pine.  C.  A.  V. 

Game  Protection  in  Kentucky. 

The  Kentucky  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  of  Louisville,  is  endeavoring  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  additional  game  wardens. 
Efforts  have  also  been  made  by  it  to  induce  the 
LTnited  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  establish 
a  fish  hatchery  in  Jefferson  county.  In  this  work 
Congressman  Swager  has  promised  his  assistance. 
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Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — l. 

The  camera  of  to-day  is  a  useful  thing,  and 
there  are  few  well-regulated  households  that  do 
not  possess  at  least  one.  This  one  may  be  used 
occasionally  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  the  aver¬ 
age  person,  who  leaves  the  developing  and  print¬ 
ing  to  professionals,  with  the  result  that  he  un¬ 
derrates  the  camera’s  true  value  and  shows  but 
little  improvement  in  his  picture  making.  The 
exceptions  are  those  who  make  a  more  or  less 
thorough  study  of  camera  work  in  all  its  phases, 
and  they  are  increasing  in  number  as  improved 
cameras  appear,  many  of  the  improvements 
being  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  amateurs. 

The  scope  of  photography  has  grown  so  wide 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  describe  a  typical 
camera  and  its  possibilities.  The  only  one  of 
the  old  cameras  which  has  survived  and  may  be 
described  as  a  type  is  the  large  view  camera  with 
its  tripod,  slow  lens  and  glass  plates.  In  all  of 
its  outshoots  its  cardinal  principles  are  retained, 
but  each  of  the  modern  cameras  in  its  peculiar 
way  differs  radically  from  the  old  type.  Some 
are  better  than  it  is  for  general  work;  others 
are  mainly  for  special  purposes,  and  those  of  the 
third  class  are  chosen  for  their  small  size. and 
light  weight. 

Because  of  the  long  array  of  cameras,  each 
differing  in  some  way  from  every  other  one,  the 
prospective  purchaser  is  dismayed  when  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  make  a  choice,  and  the  purpose  of 
these  notes  is  to  give  him  some  small  assistance 
in  the  selection  and  use  of  his  camera. 

The  “vacation  habit”  is  growing  on  us  as  a 
nation,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  snow  in 
spring  we  begin  to  plan  summer  or  autumn  jour¬ 
neys  into  distant  regions.  One  wants  to  fish,  an¬ 
other  to  shoot,  a  third  to  canoe,  a  fourth  to 
search  for  specimens,  a  fifth  merely  to  see  all 
there  is  to  be  seen,  but  to  have  a  sort  of  occu¬ 
pation  while  loafing.  The  camera  has  come  to 
be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  nearly  all  those 
found  in  each  of  these  classes.  The  tourist  is 
satisfied  with  the  small  affair  which  makes 
pictures  of  the  bird’s-eye  order.  Another  obtains 
beautiful  land  and  sea  scapes  with  the  cheapest 
sort  of  the  old-fashioned  view  camera.  The 
canoeist  is  generally  satisfied  with  water  and 
woods  scenes  and  camp  pictures  snapped  with 
the  little  box  camera. 

These  are  all  nice  pictures  to  have  in  one's 
collection,  but  they  are  merely  the  surface  gloss ; 
the  view  through  the  small  end  of  the  telescope ; 
long  range  effects.  They  do  not  satisfy  one  who 
searches  with  a  microscope,  who  would  retain 
the  magnified  image  of  the  beetle,  depict  the 
hawk  in  full  flight  or  preserve  a  record  of  a 
friend  in  the  act  of  landing  a  leaping  salmon. 
Catering  to  this  demand,  the  camera,  lens -and 
plate  makers  have  all  responded  with  improved 
articles,  so  that  the  sportsman  now  has  a  wide 
range  to  select  from,  each  article  said  to  be  the 
fastest  or  best  of  its  kind. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  of  photography  so  that 
the  veriest  tyro  will  understand,  for  there  is  so 
much  of  a  purely  technical  nature  which,  for 
his  benefit,  must  be  excluded,  yet  is  necessary 
to  clearly  explain  what  he  wants  to  know.  I 
have  tried,  however,  to  mention  a  few  facts  in 
simple  language,  merely  to  help  beginners  along, 
leaving  them  to  absorb  the  technical  information 
as  they  come  to  it  in  the  usual  way.  They  will 
then  be  in  a  position  to  fully  understand  the 


technical  treatises  found  in  text  books  on  pho¬ 
tography.  Of  these  there  is  a  large  number, 
while  the  supply  houses  furnish  free  booklets  it 
will  be  well  to  read. 

A  young  man  who  is  fairly  well  versed  in 
shooting  lore,  but  who  has  never  gone  very  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  technical  details,  purchased  a  small 
rifle  with  which  to  practice  on  week-end  trips 
and  the  like.  One  day  he  saw  a  rifle  in  a  show 
window,  mounted  with  a  telescope  sight.  As 
the  rifle  was  a  duplicate  of  his  own,  he  was 
interested  at  once,  and  acting  on  impulse,  de¬ 
cided  to  purchase  one  of  the  telescopes.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  shop,  examined  one  of  the  glasses,  and 
asked  the  price.  “Thirty-nine  dollars,”  replied 
the  salesman  —  an  announcement  that  dumb¬ 
founded  the  would-be  purchaser,  ignorant  as  he 
then  was  of  the  cost  of  making  an  instrument 
of  this  sort,  with  its  micrometer  adjustments,  its 
ture  making.  Hence  it  is  more  or  less  of  a  lottery. 

It  is  just  like  this  with  many  would-be  camera 
buyers.  To  them  all  cameras  look  alike,  and  a 
lens  is  a  lens,  nothing  more.  To  educate  them 
up  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  high  grade  articles 
is  a  slow  process  and  often  an  expensive  one  to 
them,  for  in  this  as  in  other  things  there  is 
nothing  truer  than  the  saying  that  by  experience 
we  learn.  We  cannot  become  discerning  and 
critical  buyers  of  cameras  without  first  “going 
through  the  mill,”  and  the  advice  of  an  enthu¬ 
siast  is  often  colored  by  the  light  of  his  mature 
experience.  He  may  have  followed  ruts  his 
pupil  will  not  be  prepared  for  or  is  not  qualified 
to  follow,  and  even  that  past  master,  the  dealer, 
may  not  be  a  keen  enough  judge  of  human 
nature  to  forecast  the  buyer’s  ability— or  lack  of 
it — to  master  the  simple,  yet  difficult,  art  of  pic¬ 
ture  making.  Hence  it  is  more  or  less  of  a 
lottery. 

The  dealer  whose  advice  is  asked  is  guided 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  price  the  buyer,  ex¬ 
pects  to  pay  for  an  outfit.  The  latter  has  set 
a  maximum  price  he  is  willing  to  pay,  but  lacks 
judgment  born  of  experience,  and  may  unwit¬ 
tingly  practice  false  economy  in  his  purchase, 
either  from  necessity  or  a  conviction  that  the 
figure  he  has  in  mind  is  sufficient  to  meet  his 
needs  in  outdoor  photography.  Therefore,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  intending  buyer  will 
keep  in  mind  his  limit  price,  though  he  may  not 
give  expression  to  it,  I  will  first  mention  the  best 
types  of'  cameras  for  the  sportsman’s  nqeds,  their 
approximate  cost  and  qualifications,  following  this 
with  references  to  other  useful  types  that  cost 
less,  and  what  may  be  accomplished  with  them. 

If  I  were  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  be¬ 
ginner  -who  merely  wishes  to  make  photography 
a  pastime,  I  would  say,  purchase  a  good  sym¬ 
metrical  anastigmat  doublet  lens,  a  folding 
camera  having  long  bellows,  a  strong  tripod ; 
make  every  picture  with  time  exposure ;  use 
glass  plates ;  and  carefully  study  every  step  in 
exposure,  development  and  printing,  reading  all 
authorities  meanwhile.  But  as  I  am  writing 
for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  to  whom  the  camera 
is  merely  an  adjunct  to,  and  not  the  mainstay 
of,  their  outings,  work  of  another  sort  takes 
first  place  in  these  notes.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  in  any  event,  that  the  lens  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  the  box  secondary.  You  can 
work  a  good  lens  in  a  cigar  box,  but  in  these 
days  this  is  not  necessary. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  first  a  high  grade  camera 
and  a  lens  for  making  pictures  of  game,  canoe 


cruises,  yacht  races  and  the  like,  where  motion 
must  be  overcome  through  the  medium  of  rapid 
lens  and  shutter,  and  where  the  carrying  of  a 
tripod  is  out  of  the  question.  The  outfit  for  this 
work  is  the  .reflecting  camera — known  under 
various  trade  names— fitted  with  a  first  class 
doublet  lens  in  a  plain  tube  mounting  called  a 
barrel,  with  diaphragm  between  the  lenses,  so 
that  the  aperture  through  which  the  light  enters 
the  lens  can  be  instantly  changed  from  the 
largest  stop,  or  full  opening,  to  an  aperture  the 
size  of  a  pinhead.  In  this  type  the  light  which 
enters  the  lens  is  reflected  by  means  of  a  mirror 
on  to  a  ground  glass  the  exact  size  of  the  plate, 
and  placed  in  the  top  of  the  box,  so  that  you 
can  see  that  your  horizon  line  and  vertical  ob¬ 
jects  are  properly  fixed,  and  you  can  see  just 
what  your  picture  will  be  like,  how  distinct  and 
how  large  the  principal  object  will  be.  This 
will  often  help  you  to  avoid  making  a  picture, 
for  when  you  see  just  how  it  will  look  it  may 
not  please  you  until,  if  there  is  time,  you  have 
changed  your  position  or  other  details,  if  these 
are  under  your  control.  The  large  reflected 
image  also  enables  you  to  focus  sharply  up  to 
the  very  instant  of  pressing  the  button.  This 
alone  is  an  immense  advantage,  for  it  obviates 
guess  work. 

Most  of  these  cameras  are  fitted  with  hoods  so 
shaped  as  to  shade  the  eyes,  enabling  you  to 
focus  sharply  and  to  see  the  image  distinctly. 
They  are  also  equipped  with  focal  plane  or  cur¬ 
tain  shutters,  adjustable  in  many  ways.  This 
shutter  is  the  fastest  form  known.  It  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  full-width  slits  of  varying  sizes  from 
Y&  to  \/2  or  more  inches  (or  with  a  slit  adjust¬ 
able  to  various  sizes).  At  the  moment  of  ex¬ 
posure  the  mirror  is  sprung  up  out  of  the  path 
of  light  between  lens  and  plate,  and  the  curtain, 
actuated  by  a  powerful  spring,  moves  down  a 
sufficient  distance  and  stops  there,  the  desired 
slit  meanwhile  passing  over  the  plate,  exposing 
all  parts  of  it  to  the  full  strength  of  the  light 
entering  the  lens. 

With  a  reflecting  camera  and  high-grade  lens 
it  is  possible  to  make  time  exposures  and 
others  through  a  wide  range  of  speeds  from  a 
flap-and-drop  exposure  and  the  ordinary  ones  of 
1-5,  1-10  and  1-25  of  a  second,  up  to  1-1000  of  a 
second,  with  all  sorts  of  combinations  between 
the  fastest  and  the  slowest  exposures,  so  that 
every  condition  likely  to  be  encountered  afield 
can  be  met.  I11  other  words,  you  can  place  the 
camera  on  a  stone  or  log,  level  it  by  means  of 
a  pebble  or  twig  placed  under  it  to  offset  the 
uneven  surface,  and  make  a  long  time  exposure 
with  the  lens  stopped  down  to  a  mere  pinhole, 
and  in  this  way  secure  a  beautiful  photograph 
of  a  mountain  or  river  scene.  Then,  after  chang¬ 
ing  the  plate  or  film  and  resetting  the  shutter, 
be  prepared  to  make  a  sharp  and  clear  picture 
of  a  flying  bird  or  leaping  trout,  with  the  lens 
wide  open  and  the  curtain  working  at  the  rated 
speed  1/500  to  1/1000  of  a  second.  You  can  use  a 
tripod  or  not  as  you  wish.  You  can  even  set  it  up 
before  a  woodchuck’s  den  with  a  thread  attached 
to  the  release  lever  and  leading  through  a  screw- 
eye  hastily  inserted  in  a  convenient  limb  or  log, 
and  back  to  your  place  of  concealment.  Excellent 
pictures  have  been  made  of  aeroplanes  flying 
fifty  miles  an  hour  while  the  photographer  stood 
on  the  platform  of  a  swaying  train  traveling  at 
an  equal  rate  of  speed.  In  short,  the  reflecting 
camera  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  usefulness. 
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I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  for  the 
beginner  the  rapid-fire  camera  is  best,  save  in 
one  respect.  It  is  useful  in  so  many  ways  that 
the  serious  outdoor  photographer  will  come 
around  to  it  in  the  end,  so  why  not  at  first?  If 
you  are  a  one-gun  man  and  select  a  rifle  with 
which  to  hunt  squirrels  in  a  bear  country,  you 
choose  a  bear  gun,  not  a  .22.  You  reason  that 
squirrels  may  be  killed  with  the  bear  gun,  but 
that  the  .22  will  not  be  of  much  use  if  you  meet 
the  bear.  Be  a  one-camera 'man,  if  you  would 
be  happy.  If  not,  before  you  realize  it  you  will 
have  acquired  a  lot  of  junk  you  can  neither  sell 
nor  give  away.  With  a  reflecting  camera  and  a 
fast  lens  you  will  make  the  majority  of  your 
pictures  with  exposures  ranging  from  1/5  to  1/25 
second,  but  at  the  same  time  you  are  always 
"loaded  for  bear”  and  can  fire  away  at  1/1000 
second  speed  on  a  moment’s  notice. 

One  day  a  friend  gave  me  an  object  lesson 
along  this  line  that  was  very  pretty  to  witness. 
We  were  loafing  along  a  railway  waiting  for 
heavy  clouds  to  pass  so  that  we  might  get  a  sun¬ 
set  picture  across  a  little  lake,  with  the  light 
poor  and  foliage  heavy,  calling  for  slow  expos¬ 
ures.  Suddenly  an  express  train  appeared,  round¬ 
ing  the  bend,  the  fireman  stoking  energetically 
and  clouds  of  smoke  rolling  away  overhead.  My 
friend  took  in  the  situation  in  an  instant,  reset 
his  shutter,  wound  up  its  tension  spring,  opened 
his  camera,  reset  the  diaphragm,  focused  and 
made  his  exposure  while  the  train  was  still  in 
good  position.  The  resulting  picture  was  one  he 
might  have  waited  a  month  to  secure.  The  train 
was  two  miles  away  before  I  was  ready  for  it, 
though  our  cameras  were  similar.  He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  making  of  pictures  requiring 
rapid  movement,  while  I  was  not. 

The  question  of  size  of  the  reflecting  camera 
is  open  to  argument.  If  it  is  to  be  carried  in 
a  motor  boat,  a  motor  car  or  on  a  yacht,  where 
its  weight  is  no  object,  and  plates  are  to  be  used, 
the  5x7  will  appeal  to  you.  If  you  wish  to  carry 
it  in  a  canoe,  on  a  bicycle,  on  horseback  or  on 
tramping  trips,  the  4x5  is  as  large  as  you  will 
want,  while  experience  will  probably  cause  you 
to  lean  toward  the  3%x 4%  or  the  3lAxsy2.  There 
are  two  reflecting  cameras  that  take  these  last 
named  sizes,  both  weighing  y/2  pounds,  one  for 
roll  films  only,  the  other  for  either  plates  or 
films.  After  many  trips  afoot,  in  the  snow,  on 
bicycles  and  in  canoes  I  prefer  the  3ktx5k2  for 
roll  films  because  it  is  handiest.  Beside  the  roll 
of  six  or  ten  films  there  is  stowage  space  with¬ 
in  the  box  for  four  other  rolls,  and  in  this  way 
your  “gun  and  ammunition”  are  always  in¬ 
separable  and  ready  for  use.  On  a  canoe  trip 
do  not  let  the  other  fellow  carry  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  while  you  carry  the  tinware.  He  may  be 
spilled  out,  and  when  you  two  foregather  at 
night,  your  part  of  the  outfit  will  furnish  poor 
consolation  to  empty  stomachs.  It  is  even  so 
with  woods  photography.  If  you  have  a  camera 
and  expose  your  last  fresh  plate,  and  afterward 
meet  a  deer  on  the  trail,  you  will  be  sure  to 
swear  at  the  other  fellow  if  he  has  your  spare 
plates  in  the  bottom  of  his  pack  basket  and  is 
resting  far  down  the  mountain  trail. 

Perry  D.  Frazer. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
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Spring  Shooting. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  common  no  doubt  with  many  other 
sportsmen  among  your  readers,  I  was  gratified 
to  read  in  your  issue  of  May  28  your  references 
to  the  evil  effects  following  from  wildfowl  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  and  your  statement  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  changing  the  laws  of  the  various 
States  so  as  to  prohibit  this  practice.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  other  than  that  derived  from  observa¬ 
tion  and  sharing  in  the  wildfowl  shooting  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  club  within  easy  distance 
of  the  shooting  grounds  on  Broadwater  Bay,  and 
during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  evi¬ 
dently  an  increase  of  wildfowl  frequenting  those 
waters.  It  is  fair  to  believe,  as  suggested  in 
your  editorial,  that  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
measure  of  relief  afforded  by  the  checking  of 
shooting  in  the  States  that  have  abolished  spring 
shooting.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  American 
wildfowl,  and  this  is  obviously  desirable,  en¬ 
tirely  aside  from  pleasure  afforded  to  sports¬ 
men,  they  must  be  given  some  rest  from  the 
constant  hunting  extending  from  the  furthest 
north  to  the  furthest  south.  If  no  duck  shoot¬ 
ing  were  permitted  along  the  Atlantic  coast  later 
than  the  15th  of  February,  there  would  be  no 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  and  if  the 
sportsmen  of  the  States  interested  from  Maine 
to  Florida  would  unite  in  an  appeal  to  their 
Legislatures,  there  is  little  doubt  that  spring 
shooting  would  be  abolished.  This,  however, 
will  not  be  effective  in  preserving  the  wildfowl 
unless  some  measures  are  devised  to  stop  netting 
and  night  shooting.  The  wary  ducks  and  geese 
can  protect  themselves  fairly  well  during  the 
day  except  against  nets,  but  at  night  they  are 
helpless  against  the  murderous  assaults  of  the 
market  gunners.  Of  course  there  are  laws  on 
the  statute  boks  which  prohibit  such  practices, 
but  they  need  an  enlightened  public  opinion  and 
a  brave  and  determined  force  of  well-paid  war¬ 
dens  to  enforce  them. 

If  drafts  of  acts  for  the  preservation  of  game 
prepared  by  experts  were  given  publicity  in  the 
columns  of  your  paper  and  criticism  invited,  it 
seems  to  me  the  cause  of  game  protection  would 
be  materially  aided.  Walter  George  Smith. 


Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Most  emphatically  I  am  in  favor  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  spring  shooting  of  ducks — at  all 
events  in  the  latitude  of  Southern  Canada — but 
equally  emphatically  I  do  not  regard  January 
and  February  as  spring  months. 

Ducks  are  not  mated  then.  Mallards  and 
black  ducks  may  appear  to  be,  but  no  more  than 
they  are  in  November  or  December;  i.  e.,  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  these  birds  seems  to 
be  about  equal  at  any  time  after  Oct.  1. 

In  nearly  all  other  species  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  are  most  unequal  until  close  to  the 
breeding  season.  This  is  not  guess  work  on 
my  part,  but  the  result  of  observations  and  rec¬ 
ords  made  during  twenty-five  years’  continuous 
duck  shooting. 

As  an  example  I  may  cite  the  conditions  in 
the  locality  I  am  at  present  residing  in,  Okana¬ 
gan  Lake,  B.  C. 

The  autumn  shooting  does  not  amount  to 
much  as  a  rule,  but  toward  the  close  of  January 


huge  flocks  of  redheads,  scaups  and  canvasbacks 
with  a  good  number  of  widgeon,  gather  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  growth  of  weeds  on  the  bottom 
of  the  lake.  Up  to  the  cl<?se  of  February, 
three-fourths  of  these  birds  are  males  in  splen¬ 
did  condition,  very  different  from  the  moulting 
birds  one  shoots  in  September.  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  March  the  flocks  are  composed  of  a  fairly 
equal  proportion  of  males  and  females,  though 
the  males  still  preponderate.  Further  south  the 
conditions  will  be  just  the  reverse. 

Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  April  I  have 
seen  flocks  of  widgeon,  pintails,  goldeneyes,  buf- 
fleheads,  scaups  and  canvasbacks  in  which  the 
full  plumage  males  were  in  the  majority  of  at 
least  two  to  one,  and  in  the  case  of  the  deep 
water  ducks  sometimes  the  entire  bunch  would 
be  males. 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  market  hunter, 
though  there  are  many  splendid  sportsmen  in 
their  ranks,  but  I  do  want  to  see  the  winter  wild- 
fowler  get  a  square  deal. 

Along  both  coasts  the  greater  part  of  the 
shooting  is  after  Dec.  1.  Close  the  season  on 
Jan.  1  and  the  shooting  is  limited  to  a  few 
weeks.  (On  this  coast  few  ducks  take  to  the 
salt  water  before  Dec.  15.) 

Now  there  are  hundreds  of  keen  shooters  to 
whom  the  hardships  of  winter  duck  shooting 
are  an  added  zest.  No  one  knows  better  than 
they  that  no  harm  is  done  by  shooting  at  that 
season,  as  they  are  as  a  rule  far  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ways  and  habits  of  ducks  than 
most  ornithologists.  To  see  large  beds  of  ducks 
which  do  not  breed  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
them,  carefully  protected  at  the  only  time  they 
get  a  chance  to  shoot  them  is  a  rank  injustice. 
The  man  who  only  gets  a  chance  at  salt  water 
shooting  might  as  well  sell  his  gun  if  ducks  are 
protected  after  Jan.  1. 

There  are  a  number  of  men,  however,  who 
do  not  believe  in  killing  at  all,  and  others  who 
only  care  for  a  month  or  so  of  shooting  in  the 
mellow  autumn  weather ;  with  these  I  cannot 
argue.  Wildfowl  will  never  be  exterminated 
except  perhaps  such  species  as  nest  in  Southern 
latitudes  like  woodduck,  cinnamon  teal,  Florida 
duck,  treeducks  and  others. 

Take  the  British  Isles  as  an  instance.  There, 
spring  shooting  has  been  allowed  for  centuries, 
also  such  deadly  devices  as  the  pipe  decoy  and 
the  very  much  over-rated  swivel  gun,  as  well 
as  night  shooting  and  the  use  of  launches.  Yet 
countless  swarms  of  wildfowl  still  resort  to  its 
crowded  shores,  and  the  breeding  grounds  that 
supply  them  are  insignificant  compared  with  the 
vast  tundras  of  North  America.  Holland, 
France  and  Italy  present  similar  illustrations. 

Wildfowl  can  be  scared  away,  but  never  ex¬ 
terminated.  The  reports  from  all  over  America 
amply  prove  this.  There  are  many  places  where 
there  are  more  ducks  now  than  ever  before, 
owing  to  a  change  of  conditions  such  as  the 
Salton  Sea. 

The  following  factors  for  the  conservation  of 
wildfowl  are  more  important  than  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  season : 

First — The  absolute  prohibition  of  sale  of  all 
species.  -  1  *ff 

Second— The  forming  of  refuges  (not  neces¬ 
sarily  of  large  area)  where  no  shooting  is  al¬ 
lowed  wherever  wildfowl  congregate  in  large 
numbers. 

Third — The  prohibition  of  all  night  shooting 
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and  the  chasing  of  nesting  fowl  with  launches 
and  large  sailboats. 

Fourth — The  setting  aside  of  one  or  two  days 
in  each  week  on  which  no  shooting  should  be 
allowed. 

With  these  provisions  it  would  be  safe  to 
allow  duck  shooting  up  to  March  1  for  all  time, 
save  perhaps  in  the  Southern  States. 

As  for  geese  and  swans  this  is  a  very  difficult 
question,  as  prohibition  of  spring  shooting  means 
in  many  districts  prohibition  of  all  killing,  as 
there  are  many  places  where,  vast  numbers  are 
seen  in  the  spring  which  choose  another  flight 
line  in  the  fall,  or  else  pass  over  without  alight¬ 
ing. 

These  birds  pair  for  life,  but  if  one  of  the 
pair  is  shot,  the  survivor  soon  finds  another 
mate  from  the  flocks  of  unmated  birds,  as  they 
do  not  pair  until  they  are  two  or  three  years 
old  in  a  wild  state.  I  know  of  many  favorite 
resorts  for  geese  that  are  now  deserted,  or 
nearly  so,  and  this  when  not  one  per  cent,  of 
the  birds  were  killed.  Geese  and  swans  even 
more  than  ducks  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
being  disturbed  when  nesting.  The  tyro  out  for 
the  day  with  two  or  three  boxes  of  shells  which 
must  be  banged  off  will  do  more  damage,  even 
if  he  never  kills  a  bird,  than  the  craftiest  wild- 
fowler  with  a  big  kill  to  his  credit.  The  former 
will  scare  the  birds  clean  out  of  the  country  by 
his  ceaseless  banging  and  long  range  bombard¬ 
ment,  while  the  latter  shoots  only  at  what  comes 
past  his  stand,  and  usually  refrains  from  useless 
long  range  shots. 

A  very  potent  factor  in  the  wildfowl  supply 
are  the  conditions  in  the  far  North.  Unusual 
floods  will  destroy  millions  of  nests,  or  a  short¬ 
age  in  the  fish  supply  will  send  thousands  of 
Arctic  foxes  and  husky  dogs  out  to  forage  the 
whole  country. 

These  sledge  dogs  turned  out  to  rustle  for 
themselves  through  the  whole  summer  destroy 
an  enormous  quantity  of  game,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  reindeer  to  take  their  place  will  have 
a  very  beneficial  result  to  the  wildfowl  crop. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say  that  what  is  wanted 
is  not  stricter  laws,  but  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  those  already  existing  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  game  protection.  Allan  Brooks. 


Victoria,  B.  C.,  May  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  No  spring  shooting  of  waterfowl  or 
any  other  birds  is  permitted  here,  or  ever  has 
been.  It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  out  here  to 
understand  how  any  sane  person  can  advocate 
spring  shooting  anywhere.  I  have  never  even 
heard  anyone  on  this  coast  advocate  spring  shoot¬ 
ing.  Jno.  P.  Babcock, 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


Deer  in  Connecticut. 

Packerville,  Conn.,  July  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  have  lived  in  this  State  but  three 
years,  but  in  that  time  have  seen  at  least  thirty 
wild  deer,  unless  the  same  individuals  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  more  than  one  occasion,  which  is  not 
at  all  unlikely. 

Once  when  walking  alone  on  the  road  I  met 
three  full  grown  deer  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  They 
did  not  see  me  until  I  was  within  about  fifteen 
yards  of  them,  when  they  turned,  one  jumping 
over  the  wall  on  my  right,  the  others  on  the 
left,  the  first  stopping  within  thirty  yards  and 


permitting  me  to  walk  by  in  plain  view  within 
a  dozen  yards.  The  two  ran  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  the  field  and  stopped  near  the  road 
until  I  walked  near  them,  when  they  walked 
probably  forty  yards  from  the  road  and  stood 
watching  me  and  the  deer  they  had  left  behind. 
I  watched  them  until  I  was  tired,  when  I  bleated, 
then  spoke  loudly,  and  finally  clapped  my  hands, 
but  they  would  not  run,  and  I  walked  on,  leav¬ 
ing  them  standing  in  the  open  field. 

Again  when  walking  along  a  road  with  many 
bushes  at  the  roadside,  I  heard  a  slight  rustle, 
stopped  and  looked  carefully  in  the  bushes,  and 
within  twenty  feet  stood  a  deer  looking  at  me. 
1  watched  it  for  some  time,  changed  my  position 
slightly  once  or  twice  to  get  a  better  view,  when 
a  friend  came  along  in  a  buggy.  Without  speak¬ 
ing  I  pointed  toward  the  deer.  He  asked  loudly 
as  he  stopped  by  me  what  I  had  treed,  then  said, 
“Well,  if  it  isn’t  a  deer!-’  Then  seeing  another 
lying  on  the  ground,  said  :  “I  see  another  one.” 
After  talking  a  few  minutes  I  moved  two  or 
three  steps  toward  the  deer,  shook  a  bush,  and 
over  the  wall  jumped  three  deer  only  slightly 
frightened. 

A  few  days  since  on  returning  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  my  five-year-old  boy,  walking  with  me,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “Oh,  see  that,  papa !”  At  the  moment 
I  happened  to  be  looking  where  I  was  stepping 
and  saw  nothing,  but  the  boy  said  it  was  some¬ 
thing  white,  as  large  as  one  of  our  milch  goat 
kids,  and  had  run  across  the  road  from  left  to 
right  about  thirty  yards  ahead  of  us.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  place  where  he  said  it  had  crossed,  I 
looked  on  the  right,  which  is  a  pasture  with 
bushes,  and  there  within  thirty  yards  stood  a 
large  doe  as  still  as  a  statue,  looking  at  us.  I 
showed  her  to  the  boy,  stood  watching  her  until 
tired,  talking  to  the  boy  in  my  usual  tone  of 
voice,  and  could  not  see  that  she  moved  even 
an  ear.  Then  I  gave  a  low  fawn  bleat,  and  she 
immediately  started  toward  us,  coming  slowly, 
turning  around  once  or  twice,  and  finally  stop¬ 
ping  within  a  dozen  steps  of  us,  just  over  the 
wall.  She  would  look  at  us  intently,  turn  around 
slowly,  look  again,  walk  away,  turn  around  and 
come  again,  stamp  her  foot  and  we  walked  away 
leaving  her  there.  We  did  not  see  the  white 
object  the  boy  had  seen  cross  the  road,  but  a 
neighbor  to  whom  I  related  the  occurrence  told 
me  he  and  members  of  his  family  had  on  several 
occasions  seen  white  or  albino  deer,  young  and 
full  grown. 

Quail  and  ruffed  grouse  seem  unusually  abund¬ 
ant,  and  the  season  has  been  favorable  for  their 
nesting  and  hatching,  so  prospects  for  shooting 
the  coming  autumn  appear  at  this  time  very 
bright.  E.  P.  Robinson. 


The  Louisiana  Merger. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  g — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Ventress  game  bill  and  the  Hard- 
ner  bill,  merging  the  game  and  oyster  commis¬ 
sions  into  one  body,  have  finally  passed  both 
Houses  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature  and  will 
become  law.  The  I-Iouse  and  Senate  did  not 
agree  on  these  bills  and  a  conference  was  held, 
and  after  considerable  delay  the  Senate  receded 
from  its  position  and  the  House  provisions  were 
adopted.  The  market  hunters’  license  was  at 
first  placed  at  $15,  but  after  a  conference  it  was 
reduced  to  $10.  The  police  juries  of  the  several 
parishes  will  not  have  the  right  to  regulate  ship¬ 


ment  of  game  out  of  their  respective  territory, 
as  this  power  will  be  vested  in  the  game  com¬ 
mission,  which  will  retain  the  right  to  appoint 
game  wardens.  Both  of  these  bills  have  been 
amended  and  re-amended  so  many  times  that 
few  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  know 
just  what  is  provided  and  the  several  regula¬ 
tions.  The  license  for  non-resident  hunters  will 
hereafter  be  only  $15  instead  of  $25.  The  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  game  and  oyster  commissions  were 
demanded  by  a  number  of  the  country  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  game 
bill  could  have  passed  without  this  merger  at¬ 
tached.  It  is  claimed  that  a  good  deal  of  money 
will  be  saved  by  the  consolidation  of  the  two 
boards. 

An  effort  was  made  to  place  the  robin  on  the 
list  of  birds  to  be  killed,  taking  them  from  the 
songsters  or  protected  class,  but  this  movement 
has  met  with  decided  public  opposition,  and  it 
is  not  probable  the  robin  will  be  slaughtered. 
The  “New  Orleans  Item”  has  editorially  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  placing  of  the  robin  on  the 
game  list  and  strongly  contends  that  this  would 
be  unjust  to  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Ohio 
and  other  Northern  States  where  this  bird  goes 
in  the  early  spring  after  wintering  in  Louisiana. 
This  paper  also  claims  that  the  robin,  besides 
being  a  sweet  singer,  is  also  a  destroyer  of 
worms,  insects  and  noxious  weeds  and  saves  the 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars.  It  gives  statistics 
showing  that  the  redbreast  lives  mainly  on  weed 
seeds  and  bugs. 

It  is  stated  by  those  familiar  with  conditions 
that  the  hunting  season  which  will  open  this  fall 
bids  fair  to  be  excellent.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  quail,  doves,  deer, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  ducks,  brant,  wild  geese  and 
fur-bearing  animals.  Muskrats  have  been  some¬ 
what  depleted  on  account  of  the  value  of  their 
skins.  During  the  past  season  more  people  have 
trapped  them  than  ever  before.  The  various 
levee  boards  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  musk¬ 
rats  for  the  reason  that  they  injure  and  destroy 
river  and  stream  embankments  and  are  regarded 
as  a  general  nuisance.  The  game  wardens  be¬ 
lieve  that  extraordinary  sport  will  be  furnished 
the  hunters  in  Louisiana  this  winter,  especially 
quail,  doves,  larks  and  deer. 

The  enforcement  of  the  game  law  strictly  in 
this  State  has  had  a  good  effect  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  game  of  all  kinds.  The  game  commis¬ 
sion  will  extensively  try  the  experiment  of  rais¬ 
ing  diamond  back  terrapins  at  Queen  Bess  Island 
within  the  next  several  months.  F.  G.  G. 


The  Ferret  Law. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y.,  July  3. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Can  you  inform  a  lot  of  disgusted 

hunters  all  over  the  State  who  is  responsible  for 
passing  a  law  allowing  ferrets  to  be  used  in 
hunting  rabbits,  calling  the  limit  ten,  which 
virtually  allows  them  all  they  can  kill  and  lug 
away?  We  were  just  getting  fair  rabbit  hunt¬ 
ing  again,  and  that  is  about  all  we  have  to  hunt, 
anyway.  I  really  cannot  imagine  such  a  lot  of 
fools  to  pass  such  a  law.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
they  meet  for,  anyway,  simply  to  repeal  a  law 
and  make  it  worse  by  new  laws.  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  at  this  day  and  age  a  law  allowing  anyone 
to  kill  a  single  rabbit  with  ferrets.  There  ought 
to  be  a  law  fining  a  person  having  one  in  his 
possession.  M.  M.  Burrell. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


I. — Construction  of  Surf  Rods  and  the  Selection 
of  Tackle,  Together  with  their  Care. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  construction 
of  a  surf-casting  rod  is  the  selection  of  the 
wood.  While  authorities  differ  as  to  the  kind 
of  wood,  none  do  upon  the  point  that  it  should 
be  straight  grained  and  free  from  blemish. 

While  there  are  many  woods — as  lancewood, 
snakewood,  greenheart,  bethabara— which  make 
really  good  rods,  there  is  small  doubt  but  that 
greenheart  is  king  of  them  all.  Snakewood 
makes  the  most  sightly  rod,  as  it  takes  on  a 
high  polish,  and  its  beautifully  mottled  effect  is 
strikingly  handsome,  but  it  does  not  have  the 
superb  resiliency  of  greenheart,  nor  the  extreme 
toughness  of  fiber  of  lancewood,  and  resiliency 
is  the  chiefest  charm  of  a  rod.  It  is  the  quick 
snappy  action  characteristic  of  greenheart  which 
makes  it  such  a  prime  favorite  for  surf-casting 
rods.  Doubtless  there  are  many  anglers  who  do 
not  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  proper  con¬ 
struction  of  a  rod,  nor  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term  “surf-casting.” 

If  technique  is  required  in  placing  the  fly  in 
the  desired  pool  or  ripple,  with  the  long  willowy 
rod  of  the  trout  fisherman,  skill  and  strength 
are  requisites  in  the  performance  of  the  surf 
angler,  standing  on  the  sandy  beach,  driving  his 
four-ounce  sinker  and  heavily -baited  hook  150 
or  200  feet  seaward,  perchance  in  the  face  of  a 
half  gale  of  wind.  And  what  of  the  rod?  To 
withstand  the  severe  strain  it  must  be  the  best, 
both  in  material  and  workmanship.  The  bargain 
counter  product  which  may  be  sold  as  “just  as 
good”  would  be  a  sorry  looking  object  after  a 
single  hour’s  use  in  the  hands  of  the  surf  fisher¬ 
man  among  a  school  of  bluefish ;  indeed,  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  the  first  strike  would  not 
put  it  out  of  use. 

The  surf-casting  rod  should  never  have  more 
than  two  parts.  The  butt  should  be  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  length — governed  somewhat  by 
the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  owner — should  be 
turned  from  a  good  piece  of  white  hickory  or 
other  hard,  strong  wood  and  fitted  with  a  neat 
German  silver  butt  cap,  at  the  other  end  a  heavy 
German  silver  reel  seat  to  intersect  and  lock 
the  tip  of  the  rod  in  the  space  between  the  butt 
cap  and  the  reel  seat. 

It  may  be  wound  with  either  cork,  hard-laid 
seine  twine  or  heavy  fishing  line.  The  latter,  if 
the  rodmaker  be  a  novice,  is  the  most  practi¬ 
cable,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  put  on  than  either 
cork  or  cane.  It  should  be  laid  on  in  a  thin 
coating  of  glue.  First  put  on  the  wood,  the 
winding  to  be  carefully  done,  covering  all  the 
wood,  and  when  completed  the  end  drawn  under 
the  winding  and  carefully  clipped,  so  that  neither 
the  beginning  nor  the  ending  shall  show.  After 
this  two  coats  of  good  shellac  should  be  applied 
and  as  many  of  good  varnish  to  prevent  the 
water  entering,  and  to  preserve  the  wrapping 
and  wood  indefinitely.  The  tip  should  be  in 
one  piece,  the  length  to  be  governed  somewhat 


by  the  height  of  the  angler.  A  long  casting  rod 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  short  stature  is  a  snare, 
for  the  tip  almost  invariably  hits  the  ground, 
thereby  breaking  the  cast.  No  matter  what  wood 
may  be  settled  on  for  use,  accept  none  that  is 
not  perfectly  straight  grained.  It  should  be  split 
out — never  sawn. 

The  dowel  which  locks  down  in  the  butt  into 
a  corresponding  cup  should  first  be  worked  on, 
after  which  the  male  ferrule  should  be  carefully 
turned  on.  Above  this  a  hand  grip  of  six  inches 
should  be  wound  in  the  same  way  as  the  butt 
piece  and  tapered  to  the  winding  check,  which 
is  a  narrow  German  silver  band  of  one-half  inch 
in  length  and  constitutes  the  proper  finish  of  the 
grip.  The  balance  of  the  tip  must  be  worked 
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to  a  gradual  taper,  so  that  the  spring  of  the  rod, 
which  is  so  essential  to  successful  surf-casting, 
will  be  equally  distributed  throughout  its  entire 
length  After  the  general  taper  has  been  given 
to  the  tip  by  rough  planing,  a  small  iron  finish¬ 
ing  plane  may  be  employed,  and  by  keeping  the 
rod  turning  almost  continuously,  this  tool  will 
bring  the  rod  to  the  sandpaper  stage.  The 
amateur  constructing  his  first  rod  will  need  prac¬ 
tice  and  patience.  There  will  be  problems  to  be 
worked  out,  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  rule 
for,  but  by  thorough  diligence  and  the  exercise  of 
the  above  virtue  he  will  find  himself  possessed 
of  an  asset  that  is  above  price.  When  the  rod 
is  brought  down  nearly  to  its  proper  diameter 
the  chances  are  strong  that  the  inexperienced 
hand  will  encounter  his  most  serious  difficulty; 
namely,  a  set  or  curve  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  freshly  exposed  wood 
fiber.  This  need  cause  no  uneasiness,  for  by 
heating  the  outward  course  of  the  rod  to  a  point 


just  short  of  charring,  then  springing  it  back 
in  the  natural  direction  of  a  straight  line  and 
briskly  rubbing  with  the  hand,  it  will  be  possible 
in  nearly  every  case  to  straighten  the  rod  per¬ 
manently.  As  a  precaution  it  might  be  well  to 
add,  never  steam  a  curved  or  sprung  tip  to 
straighten  it,  as  it  destroys  the  life  of  the  rod. 

Sandpapering  should  be  thoroughly  done,  leav¬ 
ing  no  suggestion  of  unevenness,  and  by  using 
successive  degrees  of  fineness  a  surprising  finish 
may  be  imparted  to  the  wood. 

When  thoroughly  smoothed,  lay  on  three  coats 
of  good  rubbing  varnish,  and  when  perfectly  dry 
rub  down  with  good  pumice  stone  and  linseed 
oil,  after  which  the  guides,  which  should  be  of 
agate  and  of  good  size  double  mounted,  should 
be  whipped  on  with  silk  of  a  color  to  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  owner.  The  whipping  should  be 
gone  over  with  shellac  at  least  twice  to  insure 
protection  from  the  salt  water,  and  two  good 
coats  of  varnish  now  laid  over  the  whole  rod, 
after  which  a  slight  rubbing  with  pumice  stone 
and  oil  may  be  given,  and  then  a  thorough  rub¬ 
bing  down  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  in 
piano  finishing,  will  bring  out  the  grain  of  the 
wood  and  impart  a  most  beautiful  polish.  An 
agate  casting  tip  completes  the  rod,  and  if  care¬ 
fully  constructed  as  described,  it  will  be  beauti¬ 
ful  as  well  as  serviceable.  It  is  understood  that 
there  are  rodmakers  who  will  construct  such  a 
rod  at  a  cost  from  $18  to  $25  and  will  guarantee 
against  ordinary  breakage. 

As  with  rods  so  with  reels.  The  market  is 
flooded  with  the  cheap  bargain  counter  variety, 
but  such  are  not  worth  carrying  home  for  this 
class  of  fishing.  The  watchword  should  be  in 
relation  to  all  surf  tackle :  the  best,  the  very  best 
the  purse  will  allow.  The  reel  should  be  at 
least  2-0  in  size  and  of  high  grade  rubber  and 
German  silver.  The  new  throw-off  reels  are 
most  admirable  in  this  class  of  fishing,  as  the 
device  permits  only  the  spool  to  revolve  when 
the  cast  is  made,  the  handle  remaining  station¬ 
ary.  Such  reels  cost  from  $25  to  $50  each, 
are  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  imagined  and 
will,  if  given  proper  care,  last  many  years  and 
give  their  owner  unbounded  satisfaction. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  to  visit  the  tackle  stores  of  the 
metropolis  and  see  to  what  high  state  the  reel 
manufacturers  have  carried  their  trade  in  their 
finest  productions.  While  perfect  in  outline  and 
proportion,  the  mechanism  of  the  best  material 
known  to  the  artisan  is  as  carefully  constructed 
and  adjusted  as  the  finest  chronometer,  and  is 
almost  as  noiseless  in  action. 

The  line,  which  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
connecting  link  between  the  angler  and  his 
quarry,  must  be  of  the  best  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  The  twisted  or  laid  line  only  should  be 
used,  for  it  is  a  question  if  there  has  yet  been 
made  a  braided  line  that  is  of  any  service  in  this 
class  of  fishing  no  matter  what  the  material. 
The  line  should  be  at  least  600  feet  in  length. 
There  are  two  terms  used  by  line  manufacturers, 
namely,  “regular”  and  “special,”  the  special  lines 
having  more  threads  to  a  given  diameter  than 
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the  regular  in  about  the  following  order:  The 
twenty-four  special  will  give  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  fifteen  thread  regular;  the 
twenty-one  thread  special  the  same  as  the  twelve 
thread  regular,  and  so  on  down.  The  special, 
owing  to  its  solidity,  great  strength  and  freedom 
from  kinks  when  unspooling  from  the  reel,  is  a 
prime  favorite  and  is  almost  exclusively  used. 

The  leaders  should  always  be  of  selected  gut 
and  like  hooks  of  thf  best  of  workmanship. 
They  can  best  be  described  as  to  make  and  size 
in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  particular  fish  to 
which  they  are  adapted. 

To  the  tyro  a  word  of  advice  in  relation  to 
the  selection  of  tackle  and  its  manipulation  may 
be  in  order.  He  would  better  consult  with  the 
man  of  experience  who  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
From  him  he  can  learn  more  of  lasting  benefit 
in  a  few  hours  than  from  a  library  of  cata¬ 
logues.  Above  all  avoid  the  dealer  who  persists 
in  selling  the  “just  as  good”  cheap  outfit.  He  is 
out  for  gain,  for  that  class  of  goods  always 
carries  the  heaviest  margin  of  profit. 

Having  made  the  selection  of  an  outfit,  the 
next  step  is  its  care,  for  no  matter  how  fine  the 
tackle,  its  continued  abuse  and  neglect  will  work 
its  ruin.  The  man  just  in  from  a  fish'ing  trip, 
who  carelessly  throws  his  rod  in  a  corner  there 
to  stand  until  again  wanted,  will  not  have  good 
tackle  long,  nor  does  he  deserve  to.  When 
through  with  the  rod  it  should  be  wiped  dry, 
then  thoroughly  rubbed  down  with  a  soft  rag 
well  moistened  with  vaseline  and  hung  up  on  a 
nail  or  peg.  Never  let  it  stand  in  a  corner. 
The  butt  should  always  be  removed  and  placed 
upside  down ;  that  is,  with  the  open  end  of  the 
reel  seat  down.  This  serves  two  purposes:  it 
allows  all  the  dampness  which  may  have  worked 
its  way  in  to  escape,  and  also  prevents  the  dust 
from  settling  there.  The  line  should  be  run  off 
the  reel  on  a  suitable  dryer,  and  if  possible 
washed  under  a  pump  or  some  running  water  to 
remove  the  alkali  with  which  all  salt  water  is 
impregnated,  and  then  placed  in  some  cool  place 
to  dry.  To  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  reel  will 
quickly  destroy  the  life  of  the  best  line,  as  it 
will  mildew  and  become  worthless.  When  dry¬ 
ing  a  line  never  under  any  circumstances  loop 
over  a  nail  or  other  iron  substances,  as  oxida¬ 
tion  immediately  takes  place  and  rust  on  the 
line  will  mark  the  spot,  leaving  it  no  stronger 
at  that  point  than  pack  thread. 

A  cheap  and  easily  constructed  line  dryer  can 
be  made  from  two  perforated  chair  bottoms,  a 
circular  section  of  say  twelve  inches  diameter 
sawed  out  and  separated  by  five  pillars.  Through 
the  center  a  shaft  is  run,  to  one  end  of  which, 
after  passing  through  an  upright  post,  a  handle 
or  crank  is  attached,  the  other  end  working  in 
a  corresponding  upright  post.  The  posts  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  platform.  This,  as  can  be  seen,  will 
unwind  about  three  feet  of  line  at  each  revolu¬ 
tion  and  will  permit  the  line  to  dry  evenly  in 
all  parts.  There  is  pleasure  in  caring  for  the 
things  we  love,  and  nothing  gives  greater  re¬ 
turns  than  the  best  of  care  to  good  fishing  tackle. 
Casting  from  the  beach  is  an  art,  and  can  only 
be  learned  by  practice.  No  text  book  can  supply 
the  needed  information  other  than  to  hint  at  the 
essentials.  An  hour’s  coaching  by  a  skilled  caster 
will  be  of  more  benefit  than  all  the  information 
that  might  be  written. 

A  leather  rod  belt,  while  not  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  angler’s  outfit,  is  a  great  comfort,  as 


it  takes  the  weight  of  the  tackle  from  the  arms. 
It  is  made  from  good  stout  leather,  buckles 
around  the  waist  and  has  a  peculiarly  formed 
pocket  in  front  in  which  the  butt  rests.  In 
making  the  strike  and  playing  a  large  fish  it 
acts  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  rod  and  is  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  once  its  usefulness  is  learned. 

The  casting  sinker  should  by  all  means  be  of 
pyramidal  shape,  which  holds  much  better  on  the 
sand  bottom.  The  base  being  toward  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  taut  line  and  the  square  side  buried 
in  the  sand,  it  acts  as  a  miniature  anchor. 

Rubber  wading  boots  should  always  be  a  part 
of  the  angler’s  equipment.  The  kind  known  to 
the  trade  as  “sporting”  are  best,  as  they  are  high 
and  fully  protect  the  feet  and  legs  from  the 
water. 

The  tackle  book  should  at  all  times  be  pretty 
well  supplied  with  leaders  and  hooks,  as  even 
after  casting  has  been  well  learned,  a  moment’s 
neglect  of  the  proper  thumbing  of  the  whizzing 
reel,  as  the  baited  hook  goes  darting  out  to  the 
desired  spot,  will  cause  back  lashing  of  the  line 
on  the  reel,  and  the  sharp  stop  of  the  parting 
line  and  the  diminishing  view  of  the  hook, 
leader  and  sinker  as  they  hurtle  on  to  be  seen 
no  more,  reminds  the  angler  that  a  new  outfit 
must  be  supplied.  Leonard  Hulit. 


Fishing  Near  San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  5. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
streams  in  Northern  California,  trout  fishing  is 
at  its  height  and  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
a  great  many  seasons.  The  water  is  low  and 
clear  and  the  fish  are  to  be  found  in  large  num¬ 
bers.  In  most  streams  the  fish,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  run  to  large  sizes  and  some  record  ones 
are  being  taken.  On  the  Pitt  and  McCloud 
rivers  the  fishing  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
other  streams  for  the  reason  that  salmon  are 
now  spawning  and  the  trout  are  feeding  on  sal¬ 
mon  eggs  and  will  not  touch  insect  life.  It  is 
against  the  State  law  to  use  salmon  eggs  for 
bait,  so  the  fish  cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  hook. 

A  number  of  local  anglers  have  made  the  trip 
this  season  to  the  Williamson  River  in  South¬ 
eastern  Oregon,  pronounced  by  many  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  the  world.  This 
fishing  ground  is  reached  by  taking  a  train  from 
Weed  to  Klamath  Falls,  a  steamer  to  the  head 
of  the  Upper  Klamath  Lake  and  the  stage  to 
Spinks.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the 
trip  unless  one  has  a  week  or  two  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  the  results  amply  repay  one  for  the 
journey.  Trout  have  been  taken  there  with  a 
spoon  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  and  the  Indians 
using  bait  have  taken  fish  weighing  as  much  as 
twenty-two  pounds.  This  stream  runs  for  a 
long  way  through  meadow  country  and  is  a 
paradise  for  the  man  who  delights  in  making 
long  casts. 

Frederick  W.  Van  Sicklen  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  fish  and  game 
commission  as  a  protest  against  the  summary 
dismissal  of  Chief  Deputy  Chas.  A.  Vogelsang. 
General  George  Stone  was  succeeded  recently 
by  W.  G.  Henshaw,  who  favored  John  P.  Bab¬ 
cock  for  the  position  and  succeeded  in  influenc¬ 
ing  the  other  commissioner  to  make  the  change. 
Mr.  Babcock  is  deputy  fish  commissioner  of 
British  Columbia  and  is  now  settling  his  affairs 
at  Victoria  and  will  be  here  shortly.  In  the 


interim  Deputy  Vogelsang  has  been  continuing 
his  duties  in  order  that  the  work  on  hand  might 
not  be  hindered. 

Black  bass  fishing  with  the  fly  is  something 
new  in  California  waters,  but  recently  Dr.  J.  A. 
Wiborn  took  twenty-five  fine  fish  in  a  day  in 
Prospect  Slough  with  a  regular  trout  outfit. 
This  fish  is  furnishing  splendid  sport  at  the 
present  time  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of 
many  who  have  been  after  striped  bass  with 
indifferent  results.  Some  striped  bass  are  being 
taken,  but  the  season  is  far  from  being  a  favor¬ 
able  one  as  yet. 

The  Ocean  Shore  railroad  has  placed  an  order 
for  100,000  steelhead  fry  to  be  placed  in  Tunitas 
and  Lobitos  creeks.  Chas.  F.  Breidenstein  will 
attend  to  the  planting  and  he  will  also  stock  the 
Purissima  with  75,000  rainbow  fry. 

The  splendid  fishing  on  the  Truckee  River  is 
attracting  crowds  from  San  Francisco  and  on 
June  26  a  large  delegation  of  members  from 
the  Fly-Casters’  Club  visited  their  lodge  and 
spent  several  days  enjoying  the  sport.  Limit 
catches  have  been  the  rule  on  that  stream  of 
late.  The  timber  company  which  has  been  seek¬ 
ing  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  fishing  rights  for 
a  long  stretch  along  the  Truckee  is  not  enforc¬ 
ing  its  trespass  notices  and  probably  cannot,  as 
it  has  not  fenced  its  property.  Its  plan  is  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  allow  fishing  on  its  property  and  to  force 
persons  desiring  to  use  the  stream  to  purchase 
logged-over  ground.  John  V/att,  of  the  Fly- 
Casters’  Club,  who  made  the  trip  a  week  ago, 
did  not  return  with  the  crowd,  but  went  to 
Webber  Lake  for  additional  sport. 

J.  B.  Tate,  of  San  Francisco,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Catalina  Island  where  he  broke 
the  season’s  record  for  black  sea  bass,  taking  one 
weighing  240  pounds. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  recent  re¬ 
strictions  made  by  the  army  officials  in  regard 
to  fishing  from  the  Government  wharf  and  sea 
wall  at  the  Presidio  have  been  modified,  and 
anglers  who  will  respect  the  privilege  may  again 
fish  from  the  sea  wall.  A.  P.  B. 


Fishing  at  Eagle  Lake. 

Eagle  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  2 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  question  often  asked,  “Do 
red  squirrels  eat  fish?”  has  been  answered  here. 
Recently  a  red  squirrel  dug  up  a  perch’s  head 
which  I  had  wrapped  in  a  paper  and  put  into  the 
ice  house  on  the  ice  and  ate  part  of  it.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  matter  to  a  local  trapper  he  said  that 
red  squirrels  often  got  to  his  traps  before  the 
mink  and  ’coons  had  gotten  up  in  the  morning, 
and  he  often  found  these  nut  crackers  held  fast 
or  the  traps  sprung  and  fish  gone.  Once  he  said 
he  found  where  the  larger  animals  had  revenge 
on  the  rodent  and  had  devoured  him. 

A  fine  string  of  six  pike  weighing  more  than 
thirty  pounds  on  shiners  for  bait  was  made  by 
Walter  Runge.  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  recently. 

The  perch  fishing  is  fine  this  season.  The 
thickness  of  ice  on  the  lake  prevented  hole  fish¬ 
ing  last  winter,  hence  the  large  supply  of  pan  fish. 

Deer  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  clover  beds 
in  old  clearings  in  woods  and  mountains.  They 
are  tame  and  gentle. 

Many  hedgehogs  are  taken  along  the  lake 
shores.  The  boys  in  this  vicinity  make  their  pin 
money  by  selling  the  noses  to  collectors  at 
twenty  cents  each,  the  bounty  being  twenty-five 
cents  each.  Silex. 
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West  Virginia  Fishing. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

There  are  several  streams  that  offer  fair  fish¬ 
ing  in  West  Virginia.  The  nearest  one  to  Terra 
Alta  is  Cheat  River,  seven  miles  away.  Cheat 
is  a  good  bass  stream.  Of  course  one  cannot  go 
into  Cheat  River  and  catch  more  fish  than  one 
wants,  but  for  this  twentieth  century  of  fish 
waste  the  stream  is  good  enough.  We  have  a 
number  of  fishers  in  Terra  Alta  that  go  annually  . 
to  Cheat  and  find  satisfaction.  They  are  not 
very  hard  to  please,  to  be  sure.  Besides  little 
and  big-mouth  black  bass,  Cheat  contains  jack- 
salmon  (wall-eyed  pike)  and  an  occasional 
mountain  trout.  It  is  a  swift  river,  rough  to 
the  last  word  and  hard  to  fish.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  stream  in  America,  for  it 
is  a  deceiver.  Cheat  was  named  after  itself.  It 
is  a  swindler  and  cheat.  In  places  the  water 
seems  only  a  few  feet  deep,  when  in  reality  there 
is  no  bottom  for  several  yards.  Those  who  wade 
it  take  their  lives  in  their  hands.  Every  year  it 
claims  a  few  old  rivermen  who  have  known  its 
waters  all  their  lives. 

Artificial  lures  are  as  successful  in  Cheat  as 
live  bait.  Phantom  minnows  are  the  favorites 
and  there  is  one  minnow — a  little  brown  phan¬ 
tom — that  kills  when  all  others  fail. 

The  Greenbrier  River  is  another  excellent 
West  Virginia  bass  stream.  It  is  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  A  good  place  to  hit 
it  is  at  Marlinton,  I  believe. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Potomac  is  a  fair 
bass  river;  in.  fact,  it  is  more  than  fair;  it  is  all 
right  for  the  fisher  who  does  not  expect  too 
much.  Strike  it  at  Moorefield  or  Petersburg  and 
if  weather  conditions  be  right  one  can  get  the 
bass. 

The  Great  Cacapon  is  still  another  excellent 
bass  stream.  Like  Cheat,  it  can  be  reached  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 
It  is  a  hundred  miles  further  east  than  Cheat. 

At  Terra  Alta  we  have  a  fine  little  lake — very 
little.  It  is  a  mile  or  so  long  and  an  eighth,  of 
a  mile  wide  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
yellow  perch,  black  bass  and  sunfish  in  it.  But 
they  bite  when  they  want  to,  only.  I  have  fished 
all  day  without  a  strike  and  have  caught  one  a 
minute  until  I  had  enough  for  any  half-fair 
person. 

Terra  Alta  is  3,000  feet  up  in  the  pure  air 
above  the  sea.  It  is  the  liveliest  town  of  its  size 
east  of  the  setting  sun.  The  people  are  pleasant 
to  be  with,  hospitable  and  helpful.  The  climate 
is  perfection  in  summer.  Blankets  are  slept 
under  every  night  in  the  year.  In  the  nearby 
brooks  are  trout.  A  trout  fisher  will  average 
enough  fish  to  pay  him  for  his  trip.  R.  M. 


Trout  in  North  Carolina. 

Linville  Falls,  N.  C.,  July  6. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  This  is  the  rainy  season,  when 
fishing  is  only  an  occasional  sport  in  Linville 
River,  which  is  kept  muddy  most  of  the  time. 
The  mountains  have  been  so  cleared  that  the 
water  rushes  madly  down  into  the  river  after 
every  rain  and  turns  it  from  its  usual  crystal 
clearness  to  a  thick  reddish  brown  or  yellow, 
but  in  a  short  time  we  should  have  a  let-up  on 
this  inundation,  when  the  river  will  clear  and 
in  a  few  days  the  fish  will  be  ready  for  the  fly. 
August  generally  furnishes  plenty  of  good  sport, 


while  the  latter  part  of  September,  all  of  October 
and  most  of  November  are  excellent. 

The  mountaineers  tell  me  that  the  rainbow 
trout  are  “mossin’  ”  now,  and  have  been  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  The  warden  of  our  fish 
association  says  he  has  seen  the  fish  eating  mOss 
and  young  water  vegetation,  and  that  when  they 
get  this  food  they  will  not  take  fly  or  even  bait 
to  any  great  extent.  This  season  with  the  trout 
lasts  until  the  latter  part  of  July  usually,  they 
say,  when  the  fishing  will  be  good  again. 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions  a  mountain 
woman  caught  one  of  the  largest  fish  we  have 
seen  for  months.  About  two  weeks  ago  she  was 
fishing  with  angleworms  in  a  little  deep  hole  dis¬ 
covered  by  her  crippled  son,  when  she  succeeded 
in  landing  a  rainbow  trout  twenty-two  inches 
long  and  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  weigh¬ 
ing  four  pounds.  It  was  a  female  and  its  flesh 
was  almost  white.  As  it  swallowed  the  bait,  it 
could  not  put  up  much  of  a  fight  and  the  woman 


MRS.  MANN  AND  HER  LATEST  CATCH. 


was  able  to  pull  the  fish  up  where  she  could  get 
her  hands  on  it  and  bring  it  safely  on  land.  It 
had  many  wounds  and  some  tackle  in  its  mouth, 
for  she  who  finally  captured  it  had  lost  hooks 
and  lines  in  previous  efforts  to  bring  the  big 
fish  ashore. 

One  form  of  local  sport  that  is  not  interfered 
with  by  the  wet  weather  is  the  eel  fishing  in 
Linville  gorge  about  six  to  eight  miles  down. 
The  natives  like  to  go  down  there  and  camp, 
doing  their  eel  fishing  at  night  or  just  at  dawn. 
The  eels  are  unable  to  get  over  the  lowest  fall, 
known  as  Babel  Tower  Falls,  and  at  the  foot  of 
that  little  cascade  they  are  thick,  little  and  big 
ones.  Frank  W.  Bicknell. 


A  Successful  Woman  Angler. 

Clayton,  N.  Y.,  July  7. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of 

Mrs.  Herman  Mann  and  a  28-pound  muskallonge 
that  she  caught  on  June  3,  the  second  day’s  fish¬ 
ing  that  she  had  after  her  arrival  at  Clayton  on 


June  1.  Mrs.  Mann  is  a  resident  of  New  York 
city.  She  comes  here  every  season  and  has  been 
very  lucky  in  catching  large  muskallonge.  She 
is  also  quite  a  black  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike 
fisherwoman  as  well,  but  her  specialty  is  fishing 
for  muskallonge.  She  has  caught  more  and 
larger  muskallonge  than  any  other  fisherman  or 
woman  that  comes  to  the  Thousand  Islands. 

R.  P.  Grant. 


Stream  Pollution. 

New  York  City,  July  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  While  reading  in  your  pages  the  ex¬ 
tracts  of  the  new  game  laws  in  New  York  State, 
lately  placed  upon  the  statute  books  at  Albany, 

H  came  home  quite  forcibly  to  my  mind  that  one 
point  supposedly  controlled  by  these  and  previ¬ 
ous  laws  had  not  been  given  sufficient  promi¬ 
nence.  This  is  the  pollution  of  trout  streams 
by  chemical  works. 

This  last  spring  I  spent  six  weeks  in  Roscoe, 
Sullivan  county,  and  from  April  15  to  May  1 
fished  the  Beaverkill,  Willowemoc,  Little  Beaver- 
kill  and  many  of  the  small  feeding  streams. 

About  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  old 
covered  bridge  which  spans  the  Beaverkill  at 
the  north  end  of  the  flats  above  Roscoe,  a  fasci¬ 
nating  brook  winds  down  between  the  hills  from 
the  northwest  which  the  natives  thereabouts  call 
Spring  Brook.  . 

I  had  been  told  not  to  fish  it,  that  it  would  be 
useless,  as  two  miles  up  from  its  junction  with 
the  Beaverkill  was  a  large  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wood  alcohol  and  charcoal,  which  had 
killed  off  the  trout,  and  by  the  pollution  of  those 
two  miles  of  stream  prevented  the  fish  from 
running  up  in  the  spring.  I  was  skeptical,  and 
about  ten  days  after  the  law  was  off  I  took  my 
rod  and  up  the  stream  I  went,  fully  two  miles 
above  the  chemical  works,  through  which  I 
passed. 

The  day  was  overcast,  not  too  cold,  and  the 
stream  fairly  low,  and  all  conditions  were  ripe 
for  a  good  catch.  The  brook  was  of  ample  size 
to  harbor  half  and  three-quarter-pound  trout, 
and  many  a  pound  fish  have  I  taken  in  streams 
of  much  less  volume. 

That  stream  I  tested  over  the  full  four  miles 
in  hundreds  of  places.  With  flies  and  worms 
I  fished  the  entire  run  down  to  the  Beaverkill, 
changing  my  flies  repeatedly,  but  doing  most 
work  with  worms.  Not  one  single  solitary  rise 
or  strike  did  I  have. 

This  seemed  remarkable  and  I  would  attribute 
it  to  one  cause  only,  the  chemical  works.  At 
the  end  of  these  works  is  a  huge  basin  dug  in 
the  earth,  and  placed  not  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  brook,  measuring  about  fifteen  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  how  deep  I  know  not,  filled  with  a 
mass  of  black,  vile-smelling  liquid,  the  residue 
in  manufacture,  carried  to  it  from  the  buildings 
in  pipes. 

Is  this  the  explanation ;  is  this  the  cause  of  no 
fish  on  those  four  miles  of  stream,  there  in  the 
very  heart  of  those  famous  trout  waters?  Dur¬ 
ing  that  trip  I  fished  a  dozen  small  streams  all 
about  that  region,  and  invariably  found  fish  in 
them  all  with  but  this  one  exception. 

If  this  is  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  law,  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  so,  are  our  State  officers 
asleep  that  such  an  outrage  can  exist  in  the 
valley  of  the  beautiful  Beaverkill? 

Herbert  Jones. 
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Club  News. 

The  Anglers'  Club  of  Massachusetts  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  National  Association  of  Angling 
Clubs.  It  is  holding  regular  contests  at  its  new 
platform  on  the  Fenway,  and  will  probably  hold 
a  tournament  in  the  autumn. 

The  monthly  contest  of  the  Newark  Bait  and 
Fly-Casting  Club  will  be  held  at  2  o’clock  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  on  Weequahic  Lake,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  Visitors  will  be  welcomed.  Eliza¬ 
beth  cars  from  Broad  street  pass  the  park.  The 
club’s  new  membership  buttons  are  of  excellent 
design,  and  the  casters  are  eager  to  qualify  for 
them. 


Cincinnati  Casting  Club. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  This  season  we  have  introduced  two 
new  items,  the  quarter-ounce  and  half-ounce  dis¬ 
tance  accuracy.  The  quarter-ounce  distance  ac¬ 
curacy  being  five  casts  from  90  feet  and  100  feet 
and  the  half-ounce  being  five  casts  from  120  feet 
and  130  feet. 

Last  week  we  competed  for  the  President’s 
trophy  which  consisted  of  a  beautiful  silver 
miniature  canoe.  The  terms  of  this  contest  were 
that  the  contestants  were  to  use  half-ounce 
weights  and  the  line  tested  to  sustain  4  pounds. 
The  distance  was  that  for  the  regular  half-ounce 
event,  but  in  place  of  standing  on  the  platform 
we  were  seated  on  a  camp  stool  eighteen  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  target,  and  in  casting  we 
alternated  from  right  to  left  side. 

The  contest  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
more  nearly  complying  with  all  the  requirements 
in  casting  from  a  canoe.  This  contest  was  won 
by  Ralph  Kellog,  who  made  a  score  of  98  per 
cent. 

Following  are  the  scores  made  on  July  9: 

t4o z.  Dist.  Ac’y. 

5  Casts  from 
(4-ounce.  %-ounce.  90  &  100ft. 


Groesbeck  .  98  7-15  97  8-15  97  3-10 

Murphy  .  97  8-15  90  9-15  87  4-10 

Furneaux  .  90  14-15  95  9-15  95  2-10 

Sheldon  .  98  3-15  97  7-15  90  6-10 

Liston  .  97  6-15  97  12-15  90  2-10 

Hutchins  .  97  3-15  97  5-15  95  4-10 

James  .  92  8-15  95  5-15 

Greene  .  97  10-15 

Huntley  (guest)  .  ..  92  3-10 


Harry  Walter  Hutchins,  Sec'y. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 

San  Francisco,  Cab,  July  3. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  following  medal  contests  were 
held  on  Stow  Lake  yesterday  and  to-day : 


SATURDAY  CLASS. 


Event  1. 

Event  2, 

Event  3, 

Event  4, 

Dist'nce 

Feet. 

Acc’y, 
Per  Ct. 

Delc’y. 
Per  C’t. 

Lure  Casting, 
Per  Ct.  Feet. 

T.  C.  Kierulff. . . . 

102 

98.47 

98.153 

95.36 

104.20 

E.  A.  Mocker.... 

100.6 

96.68 

98.1 

97.35 

112.16 

L.  G.  Burpee . 

87.6 

97.13 

96.233 

79.41 

68.20 

F.  A.  Webster... 

85.4 

98.41 

98.252 

92.24 

79.36 

G.  C.  Edwards... 

98.44 

98.193 

77.46 

108.6 

C.  G.  Young . 

98.40 

98.149 

93.44 

109.44 

F.  H.  Reed . 

98.44 

98.228 

98.2 

F.  J.  Cooper . 

SUNDAY'  CLASS. 

92.29 

in 

T.  B.  Kenniff _ 

121.6 

98.42 

98.256 

97.10 

162 

E.  A.  Mocker _ 

102.2 

97.44 

97.228 

97.1 

111.20 

T.  C.  Kierulff _ 

100.8 

99.5 

99.38 

96.30 

106.8 

Austin  Sperry  ... 

100.2 

96 

96.274 

96.17 

110.36 

IT.  B.  Sperry . 

98.6 

98.56 

98.181 

97.25 

99.30 

(  .  II.  Kewell . 

91 

98.50 

98.44 

91.11 

94.42 

C.  A.  Kierulff... 

90 

97.68 

97.271 

88.28 

99.14 

Tames  Watt  . 

97.35 

96.254 

94.30 

117.4 

(  .  G.  Young . 

98.60 

98.216 

95.5 

108.8 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks 

98.31 

9S.150 

93.15 

97.12 

F.  M.  Haight _ 

98.1 

97.94 

FI.  C.  Golcher. . . . 

98.20 

98.84 

89.21 

93.28 

F.  T.  Cooper . 

97.38 

93.47 

104.40 

F.  H.  Reed . 

98.48 

98.231 

Average  scores  for  the  first  half  of  the  season. 

— Fractions  as  follows:  Distance,  ioths ;  Accu¬ 
racy,  75ths ;  Delicacy,  300ths ;  Lure,  soths. 

E.  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 


North  Shore  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made  at 
the  club  contest  last  Saturday : 


One-half  ounce  accuracy,  bait: 

S.  Cramer  . 

H.  E.  Rice . 

F.  E.  Adams . 

C.  Weber  . 

Chas.  Mick  . 

J.  S.  Euthy.... . 

W.  I.  Marshall . 

Dr.  O.  J.  Waters . 

R.  H.  Benns . 

H.  Madsen  . 

E.  E.  Martin . 

Leonard  Goodwin  . 

A.  E.  Suter . 

Dr.  O.  C.  Dorchester . 

A.  L.  Singer . 

M.  C.  Lange . 

L.  J.  Clossman . 

Visitors : 

E.  M.  Towne . 

D.  R.  Linder . 


Regular.  Re-entry. 


99.1 

99 

96.2 

97.8 

98 

95.9 

95 

98.0 

94.6 

95 

96.2 

94.9 

98.5 

95.0 

97 

93.0 

92 

96.3 

98.4 

97 

96.7 

87.2 

88.3 

96.1 

97.8 

98.1 

The  next  contest  will  be  held  July  16  and  will 
be  half-ounce.  Better  get  busy.  The  National 


tournament  is  almost  here. 

Sterling  Cramer,  Sec'y-Treas. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Following  are  the  scores  made  in  our 
contest,  held  Wednesday,  July  6: 


(4-ounce. 


H.  C.  Mullen  .  98  7-15 

Alb.  Lahmann  .  98  4-15 

C.  A.  Rhine  .  98  3-15 


G.  C.  Schoenlaub 
Myron  Williams  . 
C.  L.  Tolfson _ 


(4-ounce. 

97  11-15 

98  3-15 
97  13-15 
97  4-15 
96  8-15 
96  3-15 


C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


Fishing  in  the  South. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  fishing  resorts  Sunday  were  more 
or  less  deserted  on  account  of  the  bad  weather 
and  severe  rains  and  heavy  blows.  The  day  was 
one  of  the  worst  this  season  so  far  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  the  fishermen  had  very  bad  luck  and 
but  few  ventured  to  fish  to  any  great  extent.  At 
some  of  the  resorts  the  braves  ventured  out  and 
caught  a  few  speckled  trout,  sheepshead  and  red- 
fish,  but  they  were  not  numerous.  Better  luck 
was  reported  on  July  4,  as  the  wind  had  sub¬ 
sided  to  a  great  extent  and  no  rain  came  after 
ten  in  the  morning,  although  up  to  that  hour  the 
clouds  let  loose  a  big  downpour.  While  the  re¬ 
sorts  were  pretty  well  crowded  they  were  not 
as  well  patronized  as  on  former  national  holi¬ 
days.  F.  G.  G. 


Genesee  County  F.  and  G.  P.  A. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  July  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  our  regular  monthly  meeting  last 
night  we  had  fifteen  present,  a  good  attendance 
considering  the  broiling,  humid  weather. 

“A  Wandering  Trail,”  an  original  paper  by 
Milton  R.  Miller,  was  read  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Luther 
as  Mr.  Miller  was  unable  to  be  present.  It  was 
descriptive  of  the  trip  last  spring  when  mem¬ 
bers  went  out  to  plant  trout  fingerlings,  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  recent  changes 
in  the  game  laws’;  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Aug.  12. 

Chas.  W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


Since  the  awakening  of  interest  in  bait-casting 
in  Great  Britain,  and  the  adoption  of  a  number 
of  American  devices,  several  curious  attempts 
have  been  made  to  invent  a  reel  of  a  type  totally 
unknown  here.  In  this  the  axis  of  the  drum  lies 
parallel  with  the  rod,  and  the  line  is  drawn  over 
the  end  of  the  drum.  Controlling  devices  differ, 
some  ingenious,  all  clumsy.  To  those  who  have 
all  their  lives  employed  the  compact  but  service¬ 
able  little  quadruple  multiplying  reels,  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  equal  the  effectiveness  of  the  latter 
at  about  one-tenth  the  cost  seem  like  a  waste 
of  energy.  But  then,  opinions  differ,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  remark  of  a  British  caster  who  was 
seeking  a  good  reel  explains  many  things  our 
anglers  marvel  at.  He  said  $3.50  was  quite 
enough  to  pay  for  a  first-class  reel. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  assert  that  he  cannot 
purchase  a  good  reel  for  that  amount,  but  his 
tentative  description  called  for  an  article  our 
reelmakers  would  be  compelled  to  ask  a  good 
stiff  price  for. 

At  the  recent  casting  tournament  in  Paris, 
Vicomte  Henry  de  France  won  the  medium 
weight  bait-casting  competition  with  a  “reel” 
which  cost  about  fifteen  cents.  Briefly,  a  round 
cocoa  tin  was  made  fast  to  an  arm  which  in 
turn  was  attached  to  the  hand  grasp  of  the  rod 
so  that  the  bottom  of  the  tin  pointed  toward  the 
rod  top.  The  line  was  wound  round  the  tin 
with  a  device  exactly  resembling  the  upper  ten 
inches  of  a  bait-casting  tip,  this  winder  being 
then  attached  to  the  rod  on  the  under  side,  there 
to  act  as  first  guide.  Backlashing  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
traption,  I  take  it,  for  Leonard  Crossle,  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  me  recently,  intimated  that  force  alone 
was  necessary  in  reaching  out  for  records.  I 
fancy,  however,  that  there  must  be  an  “if”  or 
two  connected  with  the  cocoa-tin  reel.  There 
generally  is  with  every  device  invented  and  said 
to  be  the  best  yet. 

Speaking  of  cheap  reels,  a  good  many  years 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  was  presented  with  a  reel 
that  was  made  to  sell  for  a  dollar.  Being  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  lie  gave  it  to  me.  Having  no 
use  for  it,  I  gave  it  to  my  little  girl.  And  when 
I  had  also  wound  on  it  a  long  length  of  good 
speckled  bait-casting  line — she  would  not  have  it 
otherwise — she  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  babyhood  to  unwinding  and  winding  up  that 
line.  It  was  worth  a  basket  of  trout  to  see  her 
pick  out  snarls — or  to  slam  the  reel  into  a  corner 
when  her  patience  had  become  exhausted.  But 
that  reel  stood  up  to  its  punishment  for  several 
years.  Recently  in  an  idle  moment  I  took  it 
apart,  but  found  few  signs  of  wear.  Its  dents 
smoothed  out,  it  is  worth  a  dollar  now,  and  I 
believe  I  could  cast  a  half-ounce  lure  with  it 
far  enough  for  the  average  bass  fishing. 

Another  thing  about  reels.  It  happens  that  I 
have  never  used  an  automatic  reel  in  fly-fishing, 
mainly  because  I  am  old-fashioned,  I  suppose, 
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for  this  type  of  reel  has  many  friends,  and  its 
mechanism  is  excellent.  Otherwise  skilled  ang¬ 
lers  would  not  swear  by  it,  as  they  do.  In  a 
casting  contest  one  of  these  reels  came  into  my 
possession,  and  thinking  she  would  appreciate 
it,  I  gave  it  to  the  baby.  She  returned  it  prompt¬ 
ly,  saying  she  wanted  instead  one  that  would 
spin  around.  By  all  the  signs  she  should  be¬ 
come  a  good  angler,  for  in  the  choice  of  other 
articles  we  are,  many  if  not  all  of  11s,  equally 
finicky,  and  prefer  this  or  that  for  no  better 
reason,  perhaps,  than  the  one  given  by  my  small 
girl.  Or  is  it  because  we  like  best  those  things 
to  the  use  of  which  we  have  grown  accustomed, 
and  with  which  we  believe  we  can  do  our  most 
creditable  work? 

*  *  * 

Being  with  a  large  party  in  the  higher  Rockies, 
I  went  from  camp  early  one  morning  and  began 
to  cast  my  flies  in  a  small  lake  at  a  place  where 
a  brook  tumbled  down  from  the  snow  banks 
higher  up.  Doubles  and  singles  were  taken  so 
quickly  that  I  filled  my  basket  in  a  very  short 
time  and  returned  to  camp  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  that  part  of  the  lake  was  alive  with 


trout.  Nearly  all  were  of  equal  size  and  weighed 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  When  I  spread 
them  out  on  the  grass  at  camp  there  was  ex¬ 
citement  all  around,  for  the  time  I  had  been 
away  seemed  shorter  than  it  really  was.  The 
two  women  members  of  the  party,  who  had  not 
been  very  successful  in  taking  trout,  and  who 
were  cross  because  they  were  nearly  done  up  in 
the  long  ride  over  the  range  on  the  previous 
day,  wanted  me  to  return  for  more  trout.  One 
of  them  had  already  made  life  a  burden  for  all 
hands  on  the  trip,  for  she  had  never  camped  be¬ 
fore,  was  always  complaining,  and  found  many 
things  to  kick  about  in  a  ride  of  forty  miles, 
mostly  through  down  timber,  beaver  meadows 
and  swamps.  Of  course  she  wanted  me  to  take 
her  to  my  trout  preserve,  and  finally  I  consented 
to  go  that  afternoon.  We  went.  The  trail  was 
difficult  at  any  time,  and  more  so  when  a  help¬ 
less  woman  was  along,  but  in  time  we  reached 
the  brook.  I  helped  her  with  her  flies  and  we 
began  casting.  We  covered  all  of  the  water  in 
the  vicinity,  changed  flies  and  worked  hard  until 
after  sunset,  but  three  small  trout  were  all  we 
could  boast.  Where  were  the  trout  that  had 


risen  in  groups  in  the  morning  was  more  than 
I  could  tell,  and  the  raking  over  the  coals  given 
me  on  our  return  to  camp  and  afterward  was 
more  than  aggravating. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Asian  fared  better, 
perhaps.  He  too  returned  to  his  up-country 
hotel  with  a  good  basket  of  trout,  only  to  be  cor¬ 
nered  by  the  wives  of  other  guests  and  made 
to  promise  that  he  would  take  them  fishing  next 
day.  They  made  life  miserable  for  him  when 
the  trout  failed  to  rise  in  numbers,  and  he  be¬ 
came  very  unpopular.  A  huge  mahseer  served 
at  a  bachelor  dinner  he  attended  a  few  nights 
later  brought  down  on  him  so  much  chaffing  re¬ 
garding  his  personally  conducted  fishing  excur¬ 
sion  that  he  offered  to  wager  that  he  could  go 
out  on  the  following  day  and  catch  a  certain 
number  of  snow  trout;  for  every  trout  under 
that  number  he  would  pay  one  rupee,  and  for 
every  trout  above  the  number  he  was  to  be  paid 
one  rupee.  A  dozen  men  accepted  his  wager, 
and  he  had  his  revenge,  for  he  caught  twenty 
trout  more  than  he  had  said  he  would. 

Grizzly  King. 


Yachting  Fixtures, 

JULY. 


16.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  to  Bar  Harbor. 

16.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  race  week. 

16.  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  annual. 

16.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  second  Corinthian. 

16.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

16.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  open. 

16.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

16.  Westhampton  Yacht  Club,  race  to  Smith’s  Point. 
16.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  club. 

16.  Quincy  Yacht  Club. 

16.  Columbia  Yacht  Club,  Chicago,  Lipton  cup. 

16.  .  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

16.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

17.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  specials. 

16- 18.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club,  ruise. 

17- 19.  South  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Commodore’s  Cup. 

18.  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  motor  boats  and  ladies’  day. 

18- 22.  Chesapeake  Bay  Association,  cruise. 

20.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open. 

20-23.  L.  Y.  R.  A.  regatta,  Kingston,  Ont. 

21.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

22.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

23.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  end  of  race  week. 

23.  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  third  Corinthian. 

23.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Narragansett  Bay  Y.  R.  A.,  sail  to  Edgartown. 

23.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  moonlight  race. 

23.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

23.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  club. 

23.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Moriches  Yacht  Club,  club. 

23.  Portland  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

23.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Mackinac  race. 

23.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  cruise.  New  Rochelle. 

24.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Huntington. 

26-27.  Quincy  cup  races,  Hull. 

25.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Black  Rock. 

26.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Morris  Cove. 

27.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  New  London. 

28.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Block  Island. 

30.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

30.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  fifth  championship. 

30.  Bristol  Yacht  Club.  Brenton’s  Reef  race. 

30.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

30.  Squantum  Yacht  Club,  Ouincy  Bay,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 
30.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  V.  race. 
30.  Quantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

80.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Shelter  Island. 

30.  Seaside  Yacht  Cluh 

30.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

30.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  Corinthian. 

30.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 


Racing  Off  Newport. 

The  New  York  Y.  C.  and  the  Newport  Y. 
R.  A.  had  three  days’  racing  off  Newport  on 
July  7,  8  and  9.  It  was  expected  that  owners  of 
racing  craft  would  patronize  these  races,  as  a 
liberal  program  had  been  arranged.  The  New 
York  Y.  C.  annual  was  the  first  event  of  the 
three  days’  racing,  and  prizes  were  offered  for 
races  in  all  classes,  but  only  one  class  filled. 
That  was  for  the  one-design  65-footers.  The 
New  York  Y.  C.  used  to  hold  its  annual  regatta 
over  the  Lower  Bay  courses,  but  since  it  has 
left  New  York  Harbor  its  regattas  have  been 
poorly  supported  by  the  members  of  the  club, 
and  try  as  they  will,  the  flag  officers  and  re¬ 
gatta  committee  are  unable  to  boom  the  sport 
in  the  club.  It  is  only  on  the  annual  cruise 
that  the  yachts  will  turn  out.  The  club’s  re¬ 
gattas  are  closed  events,  but  in  the  fleet  are 
all  the  best  known  yachts  in  these  waters  down 
to  the  31-raters.  Of  late  there  have  been  few 
really  first  class  racing  craft  built.  The  tendency 
of  American  yachtsmen  is  toward  small  craft, 
and  these  are  not  recognized  by  the  club. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  in  a  light  south¬ 
westerly  wind,  and  the  Block  Island  course  was 
chosen.  The!  start  was  made  at  11:40,  and  while 
maneuvering  for  position.  Winsome  on  the 
starboard  tack  was  fouled  by  Istalena  on  port 
tack  and  Winsome’s  spreader  was  injured.  It 
was  a  long  beat  to  Block  Island  mark,  and  at 
that  point  Istalena  led  Aurora  by  50s.  and  Win¬ 
some  by  2m.  20s.  Then  it  was  down  the  wind 
with  spinnakers  to  West  Island,  and  on  that 
leg  Winsome  beat  Aurora  14s.  .and  Istalena  29s. 
They  had  a  reach  to  the  finish,  and  on  that 
point  of  sailing  Istalena  showed  the  best  work, 
beating  Winsome  51s.  and  Aurora  im.  10s. 
Winsome  protested  Istalena,  and  the  protest 
was  sustained.  The  summaries: 

Sloops — Class  K — Course,  38%  "Miles — Start,  I1  :40. 


1st  Mark.  2d  Mark.  Finisli.  Elapsed. 

*Tstalena  . 2  20  15  4  37  30  5  11  23  . 

Aurora  .  2  21  P5  4  28  05  5  13  08  5  33  08 

Winsome  .  2  22  25  4  29  21  5  14  05  5  34  05 


^Disqualified.  Aurora  wins  class  race  and  Bennett  cup. 


The  second  day’s  racing  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Newport  Association.  The  wind 
was  S.  W.  again  and  somewhat  stronger  than 
on  the  previous  day.  They  went  over  the  Block 
Island  course.  Istalena  had  the  advantage  at 
the  start  and  led  Winsome  by  35s.  and  Aurora 
by  im.  26s.  at  Block  Island.  Down  wind  with 
spinnakers  Aurora  made  gains.  She  sailed  the 
leg  10s.  faster  than  Istalena  and  im.  30s.  faster 
than  Winsome.  On  the  reach  home  Aurora 
gained  a  little  more  but  not  enough  to  win  the 
race.  The  summaries: 

Sloops— Class  K— Course  38%  Miles— Start,  10:40. 

1st  Mark.  2d  Mark.  Finish.  Elapsed. 


Istalena  . 12  47  15  3  13  35  3  58  54  5  18  54 

Aurora  . 12  40  41  3  14  50  3  59  59  5  19  59 

Winsome  . 12  47  50  3  15  30  4  01  08  5  21  08 


The  New  York  Y.  C.  held  the  last  race,  which 
was  for  the  Newport  cup.  The  wind  was  S.  W., 
and  a  triangular  course  was,  chosen.  The  first 
leg  was  1314  miles  S.  W.  1-8'W.,  the  second  12 
miles  E.  y2  S.  and  the  third  10  miles  N.  by  W. 
Istalena  was  last  crossing  the  line,  and  at  once 
headed  out  to  sea,  while  the  others  stood  in  to¬ 
ward  Narragansett.  When  they  came  together 
later,  Istalena  had  gained  a  fair  lead  which  she 
retained  all  over  the  course.  The  wind  was 
fresh,  and  fast  time  was  made  on  the  second 
and  third  legs  of  the  course,  both  of  which  were 
reached.  The  summaries: 

Sloops — Class  K — Course  35%  Miles — Start,  10:55. 

1st  Mark.  2d  Mark.  Finish.  Elapsed. 


Istalena  .  1  10  45  2  23  05  3  20  50  4  25  50 

Aurora  .  1  13  05  2  21  28  3  22  32  4  27  32 

Winsome  .  1  18  35  2  31  52  3  30  48  4  35  28 


Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  15-footers  of  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y.  C.  sailed  the  usual  weekly  series  race  on  July 
9.  The  wind  was  light  from  south.  Tamale, 
owned  by  Hoyt  Bros.,  was  the  winner.  The 
elapsed  times:  Tamale,  1.30.30;  Hen,  1. 31.00: 
Iris,  1.3900;  Bat,  1.40.30;  Sabrina,  1.46.30; 
Thelema,  1.48.00. 
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Brooklyn  Challenge  Cup. 

The  sloop  Waialua  owned  by  H.  L.  Stone,  of 
the  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.,  won  the  Brooklyn 
challenge  cup.  This  race  was  started  on  July  2 
of?  Huckleberry  Island  at  this  end  of  the  Sound 
and  the  yachts  raced  to  the  Vineyard  Sound 
Lightship  and  then  to  Gravesend  Bay,  280 
miles.  The  trophy  was  held  by  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club,  and  both  the  New  Rochelle  and 
the  Harlem  yacht  clubs  were  the  challengers. 
The  defending  club  was  represented  by  Victory, 
the  property  of  H.  A.  Jackson,  Jr.,  winner  of 
the  trophy  in  1909.  F.  G.  Bragdon’s  Amorita 
flew  the  flag  of  the  Harlem  Y.  C.,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  defender  and  the  two  challengers, 
the  American  Y.  C.  was  represented  by  H.  S. 
Duell’s  Rowdy  and  the  Mariner’s  Harbor  Y.  C. 
by  the  yawl  Helena,  the  property  of  J.  Milnes. 

The  start  was  made  at  10:45  a.  m.  A  strong 
ebb  tide  was  flowing  when  the  starting  signal 
was  set.  The  wind  was  light.  Waialua  was  the 
first  to  cross  the  line,  closely  followed  by 
Rowdy,  Victory,  Amorita  and  Helena.  Waia¬ 
lua  was  never  caught  throughout  the  entire 
contest. 

The  wind  was  free,  and  all  carried  spinnakers. 
It  kept  growing  stronger  as  the  afternoon  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  always  from  a  quarter  that  allowed 
the  yachts  to  carry  their  light  sails.  Spinnakers 
were  carried  until  off  Norton’s  Point,  when  the 
wind  died  away  and  the  boats  were  becalmed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Saturday  night. 

Sunday  morning  brought  but  little  wind.  It 
grew  stronger  as  the  day  advanced,  and  in  a 
light  easterly  breeze,  Waialua  led  the  racers 
through  the  race  at  11:00  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  wind  kept  coming  from  the  east, 
and  the  yachts  had  a  hard  time  it  trying  to 
beat  to  Point  Judith.  Waialua,  Rowdy  and 
Amorita  was  the  order  of  the  craft  at  Point 
Judith.  The  leader  was  timed  at  5:30  o’clock  on 
Sunday  night. 

As  the  sun  sank,  a  heavy  fog  blew  in.  At 
12:12  o’clock  on  Monday  morning  Waialua 
passed  the  Vineyard  Sound  lightship.  Rowdy 
turned  at  4:10  A-  m.,  and  Amorita  was  a  good 
20m.  astern.  From  Vineyard  Sound  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point  the  boats  faced  a  light  head  wind 
from  the  S.  W.  Once  Montauk  was  astern,  the 
wind  hauled  to  the  N.  E.  and  grew  steadily 
stronger.  The  yachts  were  able  to  lay  their 
course  and  footed  splendidly  on  the  run  along 
the  south'  shore  of  Long  Island.  Waialua 
logged  at  an  average  of  seven  knots  an  hour 
from  Montauk  to  Coney  Island  Light.  She 
finished  at  3. 10. 12  o’clock  Tuesday  morning. 
Rowdy  was  timed  at  5.35.00,  and  Amorita  passed 
the  committee  boat  at  6.04.00.  The  summaries 
follow: 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Waialua,  H.  L.  Stone .  3  10  12  64  25  12  62  44  57 

Rowdy,  H.  S.  Duell .  5  35  00  64  50  00  64  37  00 

Amorita,  F.  G.  Bragdon..  6  04  00  66  19  00  66  19  00 

Helena,  J.  Milnes _ 1 .  Not  timed. 

Victory,  H.  A.  Jackson..  Not  timed. 


Gardenia  Wins  Cap  May  Race. 

Gardenia,  owned  by  L.  S.  Herzig,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Y.  C.,  won  the  race  over  the  Cape 
May  course,  which  was  started  from  Gravesend 
Bay  on  July  2.  Three  yachts  were  sent  away  at 
ii  A.  m.  to  sail  to  Fire  Island,  the  Northeast 
End  Lightship  and  back,  finishing  off  Scotland 
Lightship. 

They  were  started  in  a  very  light  wind  and 
just  drifted  down  the  bay  with  the  tide,  being 
helped  slightly  by  the  light  N.  W.  wind.  Adyta 
was  the  first  of  the  trio  to  pass  out  to  sea.  It 
was  still  very  light  weather  and  the  three  were 
in  close  company  as  they  turned  the  lightship. 
All  day  Sunday  it  was  little  more  than  a  drift, 
and  the  three  yachts  kept  well  together  going 
down  to  the  Northeast  End  Lightship.  Adyta 
was  the  first  to  turn  that  mark,  at  4:52  o’clock, 
on  Monday  morning.  They  had  been  in  a  thick 
fog  nearly  all  day,  but  when  near  the  lightship 
a  sharp  squall  caused  some  trouble  and  in  this 
Tammany  broke  her  main  gaff.  Gardenia  and 
Tammany  were  only  about  15m.  astern  of  Adyta 
when  they  started  for  home. 

The  leg  back  to  Fire  Island  was  windward 
work  in  more  light  weather,  and  on  this  leg 


Adyta  lost.  Gardenia  turned  the  Fire  Island 
Lightship  at  12:20  o’clock  Monday  morning, 
and  Adyta  was  then  nearly  two  hours  astern 
and  Tammany  was-  out  of  sight.  There  was  a 
pleasant  sailing  wind  in  to  the  Scotland  Light¬ 
ship,  and  Gardenia  retained  her  lead,  crossing 
the  finishing  line  at  about  4:30  o’clock  Monday 
morning.  Adyta  finished  at  6:02  o’clock  and 
Tammany  at  10:01.  These  times  were  taken 
by  those  on  the  yachts,  and  will  have  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  men  on  the  lightship,  who 
were  requested  to  watch  for  the  racers. 

Approximately  Gardenia  took  6sh.  30m., 
Adyta  67h.  2m.,  and  Tammany  7ih.  im.  Tam¬ 
many,  being  the  largest  yacht,  allows  Gardenia 
42m.  21s.,  and  Adyta  48m.  27s.  Even  with  her 
allowance,  Adyta  cannot  beat  Gardenia. 

Last  year  Tammany  won  the  race.  She  sailed 
the  course  in  a  good  fresh  wind  in  43I1. 

On  board  Gardenia  were  Leo  S.  Herzig  and 
W.  B.  Young.  On  Adyta  were  R.  von  Foreg- 
ger,  her  owner;  H.  von  Foregger  and  Ellison 
and  Clinton  Zeitrich.  On  Tammany  were  Com¬ 
modore  W.  C.  Towen,  Daniel  Hawkins,  H.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Joseph  N.  Harmon,  H.  W.  Somerville 
and  Peter  Bentley. 


Bensonhurst  Y.  C. 

The  racing  of  the  yachts  in  the  Bensonhurst 
Y.  C.  on  July  4  was  of  the  best.  There  was  a 
good  breeze  from  E.  by  N.,  and  the  water  was 
rather  rough  for  some  of  the  smaller  craft.  The 
racers  were  sent  to  buoy  II.  and  then  had 
windward  work  to  Fort  Hamilton,  while  in  the 
•smaller  classes  the  windward  leg  was  from  Sea 
Gate  to  Fort  Hamilton.  There  were  a  few  mis¬ 
haps  during  the  day.  Merry  Widow  capsized 
just  as  she  started  on  the  second  round  of  the 
course  and  the  members  of  the  crew  were  res¬ 
cued  by  the  launch  of  the  schooner  Lasca. 
Careless  parted  a  stay  and  had  to  retire,  and 
Mischief  lost  her  mast. 

Gray  Jacket  won  again  in  the  Q  Class,  and 
Florence  was  second.  La  Cubana  won  in  the 
first  handicap  class,  and  Breeze  was  the  winner 
in  the  second  division.  M.  and  F.  won  in  Class 
S,  and  the  other  winners  were  Skylark  and 
Aries.  The  elapsed  times: 

Sloops — Class  O — Course.  liy2  Miles. 

Gray  Jacket  .  1  56  58  Spider  .  2  04  01 

Florence  .  2  00  00  Soya  .  2  10  58 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  IV/z  Miles. 

Joy  .  2  10  22  Miana  .  d.n.f. 

La  Cubana  .  2  14  58 

Corrected  times:  La  Cubana,  2.07.09;  Joy,  2.10.22. 


Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  8  Miles. 

Breeze  .  1  31  05  Beta  .  1  55  55 

Careless  and  Mischief  disabled;  Gamma  did  not  finish. 


Corrected 

times:  Breeze,  1.28.21;  Beta,  1.49.32. 

Sloops — Class  S 

— Course  8  Miles. 

M.  and  F. 

.  1  27  03 

Bensonhurst  . 

.  1  28  10 

Alica  . 

.  1  29  45 

Knockabouts— 

-Course,  8  Miles. 

Skylark  . . . 

.  1  27  55 

Mouse  . 

. .  1  33  12 

Bobs  . 

.  1  31  55 

Pike  . 

.  1  33  33 

Slow  Poke 

.  1  34  25 

Chica  . 

.  1  40  00 

Suffragette 

. v  1  35  42 

Merry  Widow  capsized;  Doris  and  Ibis  did  not  finish. 
Dinghies— Course,  4  Miles. 

Aries  .  0  44  58  Bullfinch  .  0  49  30 

Skeets  .  0  46  22  Viva  .  0  52  11 


More  Joy  Wins  Long  Race. 

More  Joy,  owned  by  W.  H.  Childs,  won  the 
race  of  the  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.  from  Echo 
Bay  to  Cornfield  Lightship  and  return,  140 
miles.  Nine  yachts  started  at  11:30  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning,  July  9,  in  a  light  easterly 
wind.  Soon  the  yachts  were  becalmed,  and 
then  the  wind  came  south,  and  it  was  light  and 
fluky  all  day  and  through  the  night.  Cara  Mia 
did  well  under  the  conditions  and  had  a  lead  of 
about  two  hours  at  the  lightship,  but  coming 
back  she  stood  in  to  the  Connecticut  shore  and 
was  becalmed  for  some  time,  so  that  several 
others  that  had  kept  out  in  the  Sound  passed 
her.  Windward  did  poorly  going  out,  but  in  a 
fresher  wind  on  the  home  run,  sailed  very  fast 
and  succeeded  in  beating  More  Joy  across  the 
line  at  the  finish  by  5m.  30s.  Notos  did  well, 
too,  at  the  last  of  the  race  and  finished  on  even 
terms  with  Windward.  Notos  has  not  been 
measured  and  Crescent  and  some  others  have 


not  this  year’s  certificates.  It  is  possible  that 
when  their  ratings  are  known  some  change  will 
be  made  in  the  order,  but  it  is  certain  More 
Joy  wins  first  prize  and  Kenosha  II.  takes  the 
second. 

Cornfield  Lightship  race.  Course,  140  miles, 
from  Echo  Bay  to  Cornfield  Lightship  and  re¬ 
turn.  Start,  11:30  a.  M.,  July  9: 

Finish:  Windward  9:09:30;  Notos,  9:09:30; 
More  Joy,  9:15:00;  Crescent,  9:35:00;  Cara  Mia, 
10:05:00;  Essex,  10:25:00  p.  m.,  July  16;  Kenosha 
II.,  1:02:00;  Pagan,  4:15:00  a.  m.,  July  11. 
Dixie  withdrew.'  The  summary: 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

More  Joy,  W.  H.  Childs .  33  45  0  0  32  02  20 

Kenosha  II.,  C.  W.  Voltz .  37  22  00  32  35  40 

Essex,  P.  V.  Giffen .  34  55  00  33  13  00 

Windward,  R.  A.  Monks .  33  39  30  33  34  50 

Notos,  G.  K.  Benson .  33  39  30  Not  meas. 

Crescent,  A.  G.  Hill .  34  05  00  33  55  00 

Cara  Mia,  S.  Wainwright .  34  35  00  34  35  00 

Pagan,  W.  H.  Judson .  40  45  00  36  37  40 

Dixie,  M.  W.  Houck .  Withdrew. 


Marine  and  Field  Club. 

The  regatta  of  the  Marine  and  Field  Club, 
sailed  on  Gravesend  Bay  on  July  9,  was  a  good 
one.  The  wind  was  steady  from  south,  and  fast 
time  was  made  over  the  courses.  The  larger 
classes  sailed  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  Buoy  No. 
11,  Bensonhurst  having  windward  work  on  the 
second  leg.  Thirty  yachts  started  and  all 
finished.  Grayjacket  won  in  the  Q  class,  with 
Florence  second.  La  Cubana  won  in  the  first 
handicap  class  and  Kestral  in  the  second. 
Breeze  was  disqualified  for  starting  too  soon. 
Bensonhurst  won  in  class  S,  beating  Blue  Bill 
im.  13s.  The  elapsed  times: 

Sloops — Class  O — Course,  12  Miles. 

Grayjacket  .  1  45  00  Soya  .  1  48  30 

Florence . 1  46  13  Spider  .  1  48  37 

Handicap — First  Div. — Course,  12  Miles. 

Joy  .  1  50  46  La  Cubana  .  1  54  20 

Miana  .  1  32  53  Wahkan  I  .  2  07  17 

Corrected  times:  La  Cubana,  1.48.14;  Miana,  1.48.27; 
Joy,  1.50.46;  Wahken  I.,  1.56.12. 


Handicap- 

-Second 

Div.^Course,  8  Miles. 

Kestral  . 

.  1  21  39 

Gamma  . 

1  42  13 

Careless  . 

.  1  27  34 

Breeze  . 

Disq. 

Beta  . 

.  1  40  15 

Corrected  times: 

Kestral, 

1.21.39;  Careless,  1.25.56;  Beta. 

1.33.43;  Gamma,  1.36.30. 

Sloops- 

-Class  S- 

—Course,  8  Miles. 

Bensonhurst  . 

.  1  28  47 

Alice  . 

1  30  19 

Blue  Bill  . 

.  1  30  00 

M.  and  F . 

1  30  33 

Sloops- 

-Class  X 

— Course,  8  Miles. 

Merry  Widow  .... 

..1  27  44 

Bobs  . 

1  31  12 

Slow  Poke . 

.  1  26  00 

Iris  . 

1  31  43 

Suffragette  . 

.  1  28  17 

Pike  . 

1  32  30 

Mouse  . 

.  1  30  33 

Doris  . 

1  36  20 

Skylark  . 

.  1  30  49 

Sloops- 

-Class  Y 

— Course,  4  Miles. 

Aries  . 

.  0  47  55 

Skeets  . 

0  49  44 

Viva  . 

.  0  49  30 

Bullfinch  . 

0  53  20 

Eastern  Y.  C. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C.  was 
sailed  on  Thursday,  July  7,  off  Marblehead. 
The  start  was  off  Half-way  Rock,  and  the 
yachts  sailed  a  triangular  course  of  22%  miles. 
Eleven  yachts  started,  and  in  addition  to  the 
class  events,  they  sailed  for  the  Puritan  cup. 
This  was  won  by  Adventuress.  In  her  class 
race,  Adventuress  beat  Humma  on  corrected 
time.  Dorello  won  easily  from  Alice  and 
Odysseus  II.  and  Amoret  won  the  race  for  31- 
raters.  The  times: 

Schooners,  Class  F — Vision,  4.04.51;  Venona, 
4.08.44. 

Sloops,  Class  L — Adventuress,  3.22.29; 
Humma,  3.17.20.  Corrected  times — Adventuress, 
3.14.28;  Humma,  3.17.20. 

Sloops,  Class  N — Dorello,  3.37.15;  Alice, 
3.50.42;  Odysseus  II.,  4.01.36. 

Sloops,  Class  P — Amoret,  3.54.29;  Mavour- 
neen,  3.55.52;  Wianno,  3-57-08. 

Puritan  cup,  corrected  times — Adventuress, 
3.13.22;  Dorello,  3.17.00;  Humma,  3.17.20; 
Amoret,  3.19.52;  Mavourneen,  3.21.23;  Wianno, 
3.22.39;  Alice,  3.29.33;  Odysseus  II.,  3. 45.11; 
Venona,  3. 50.11;  Vision,  not  measured. 

On  Saturday  the  fleet  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C. 
started  on  its  annual  cruise.  There  was  very 
little  wind,  and  the  first  day’s  run,  which  was 
to  Portland,  was  spoiled.  All  the  yachts  were 
towed  to  that  port. 
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Independence  Day  Yachting. 

BOSTON  REGATTA. 

The  July  4  regatta  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
sailed  off  South  Boston,  was  a  very  lively  one. 
The  start  was  made  at  10  a.  m.  in  a  N.  W.  wind, 
and  all  day  there  were  squalls  and  very  lively 
times.  Some  yachtsmen  reefed,  but  others  chose 
to  take  their  chances.  The  starts  were  exciting, 
with  all  the  boats  steering  wild  and  under  more 
canvas  than  they  could  carry  comfortably.  In 
Class  A,  which  went  off  at  10:15,  Marie  was 
the  best  at  the  start,  but  near  the  leeward  turn, 
off  the  west  end  of  Thompson’s  Island,  the  head 
of  her  hollow  mast  crumpled  at  the  hounds  and 
she  was  obliged  to  drop  out.  Flirt  of  this  class, 
which  crossed  with  a  fine  move  on,  forged 
ahead  from  the  startv  and  sailed  a  game  race, 
which  she  won  by  a  good  margin. 

The  topsail  sloops  of  Class  C  went  over  with 
a  rush,  two  of  them  being  ahead  of  the  gun. 
When  recalled  they  had  a  hard  time  to  square 
away  for  the  line.  They  finally  got  off  without 
accident.  They  sailed  a  roaring  race,  carrying 
sail  in  a  manner  that  will  afford  food  for  rem¬ 
iniscent  yarns  for  years  to  come.  The  winner 
in  that  class  was  H.  Lindsay,  of  the  Cottage 
Park  Y.  C.  The  old  sloop  Violet  made  a  game, 
though  losing  race,  fininshing  with  her  main 
boom  dragging  and  foot  of  her  jib  full  of  water, 
and  her  keel  showing  to  weather. 

In  Class  S,  the  smallest,  Winniahdin,  of 
Lynn,  was  struck  by  a  squall  near  the  first  turn, 
and  not  having  room  to  luff,  capsized.  The 
sloop  Marion  III.,  of  Winthrop,  was  near  her 
and  sent  her  tender  to  take  off  the  crew.  The 
life-savers  were  quickly  on  the  scene  and  towed 
the  capsized  boat  to  the  beach  at  City  Point, 
where  she  was  righted. 

Her  captain,  who  has  but  one  leg,  made  light 
of  his  adventure  in  the  water,  but  mourned  two 
suits  of  clothes,  his  own  and  his  sailing  mate’s, 
which  were  in  a  sailor’s  bag  and  were  lost  out 
of  the  cockpit. 

The  cape  cats  sailed  their  hardest  race  of 
the  year.  The  start  was  taken  by  Iris,  but  at 
the  lee  mark  she  made  a  goose  wing  jibe  and 
W.  W.  Arnold’s  big  new  boat  from  Cape  Cod, 
Dolly  III.,  went  to  the  front  and  remained 
there  to  the  finish,  thus  scoring  her  first  victory. 
Busy  Bee  was  second. 

The  course  was  to  Thompsons  Island,  Moon 
Head,  Deer  Island,  Castle  Island,  10  miles.  The 
city  steamer  Cormorant  served  as  judges’  boat. 
The  corrected  times  were: 

Class  A— Flirt,  55.51;  Eleanor,  56.48;  Kit, 
57-59;  Beryle,  1.07.12;  Thordis,  1. 12.22;  Marie, 
disabled. 

Class  C — H.  Linsay,  1.00.03;  Thialfi  1.04.22; 
Violet,  1. 11. 51;  Grandie,  1.33.58. 

Class  B — Anna  C,  54.00;  Sintram,  56.53; 
Sentinel,  1.01.41;  Winona,  1.02.06;  Eleanor  S., 
1. 10.13;  Quakeress,  1. 15.37;  Plover,  1. 17.31. 

Class  D— Dolly  IIP,  1.32.50;  Busy  Bee, 
t-3.3-35;  Dartwell,  1-45-45:  Iris,  1. 50.12. 

Class  I— Answer,  1.35.38;  Dorchen  II.,  1.39.24; 
Kittiwake,  1.40.23;  Mouse,  1.41.41. 

Class  S— Zoe,  1.16.17;  Martiza,  1.26.27;  Wa- 
wenock,  disabled;  Winniahdin,  capsized. 

Cabin  Power  Boats— Mascot,  1.07.00;  What 
Say,  1.07.31;  Pleiades.  1. 15.15;  Beachcomber, 
1.23.56;  Gertrude,  1.20.40;  No.  19,  1.31.06; 

Heather  Bell,  i. 32.05;  Dream,  1. 41.35;  Star  of 
the  Sea,  1.52.34. 


DUXBURY  Y.  C. 

The  Duxbury  Y.  C.  sailed  a  regatta  on  July 
4  in  a  light  S.  W.  wind.  The  18-  and  15-footers 
raced.  The  elapsed  times: 

18-Foot  Knockabouts — Osprey  II.,  1.26.51; 
Again.  1.27.20;  Croatan,  1.29.20. 

15-Footers— Kit,  1.31.40;  Merlin.  1. 32.41; 
Elizabeth.  1.33.32;  Petrel,  1.35.58;  Wilhemina, 
1  -35  55;  Curlew,  1. 37.19;  Cu  Cu,  1. 41.27;  Vir¬ 
ginia,  withdrew. 


BEVERLY  Y.  C. 

In  an  open  regatta  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  man¬ 
aged  by  the  Beverly  Y.  C.,  F.  A.  Eustis’ 
Barnacle  won  in  the  21-foot  class,  and  F.  W. 
Hobb’s  Rebekah  won  in  the  15-foot  class. 


There  was  a  good  whole  sail  wind.  The 
elapsed  times: 

21-Foot  Class — Barnacle,  2.05.05;  Lephe, 
2.07.02;  Terripan,  2.07.35;  Macapo,  2.08.30; 
Gypsy,  2.10.00;  Kildee,  2.15.10;  Scollop,  2.16.45. 

15-Foot  Class — Rebekah,  1.12.30;  Bantam, 
1. 13.20;  Yalu,  1. 14.25;  Fly,  1.18.55;  Endeavor, 
1. 19.02;  Peacock,  1. 19.35;  Uarta  and  Polly  were 
disabled.  , 


ANNISQUAM  Y.  C. 

Races  for  two  classes  were  sailed  in  the 
regatta  of  the  Annisquam  Y.  C.  off  Gloucester. 
The  yachts  started  in  a  strong  N.  E.  wind.  The 
times : 

21-Footers  —  Tecumseh,  1.56.58;  Tedesco, 

1-59-38- 

15-Footers — Teaser  II.,  1.47.02;  Tabasco, 

1-52-53- 


HINGHAM  Y.  C. 

At  Hingham  on  July  4  the  one-design  15- 
footers  raced  in  a  fresh  wind  from  N.  W.  They 
sailed  6l/2  miles.  Hanky  Pank,  while  having  it 
nip  and  tuck  with  Usoma  II.,  carried  away  her 
rudder.  The  elapsed  times;  Pirate,  1.31.39; 
Usona  II.,  1.33.27;  Marwindor,  1.33.58;  Mischief, 
1.34.40;  Polly  Wog,  1. 35.15;  Hanky  Pank,  dis¬ 
abled. 


BEVERLY  Y.  C. 

Ten  of  the  Sonders  sailed  in  the  July  4  race 
of  the  Beverly  Y.  C.  off  Marion.  There  was  a 
fine  breeze,  and  all  except  Sea  Coon  reefed. 
She  did  well  and  sailed  the  short  course  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Sally  VIII.  had  to  withdraw,  as 
her  standing  rigging  let  go  aloft.  The  elapsed 
times:  Sea  Coon,  56.15;  Toboggan,  56.45; 
Helen,  1. 00.10;  Bessie  II.,  1.00.50;  Tycoon. 
1.01.44;  Peg,  1. 01. 57;  Bessie  I.,  1.02.47;  Juanita, 
1.04.53;  Maria,  1.05.35;  Sally  VIII.,  disabled 


MANCHESTER  Y.  C. 

The  one-design  yachts  of  the  Manchester  Y. 
C.  sailed  a  good  race  in  a  strong  N.  W.  wind 
on  July  4.  Several  of  the  class  went  out  to  the 
start,  but  withdrew  before  the  gun.  Miss  Edith 
Fabyan  sailed  Lamb  very  cleverly  and  won  the 
race  with  4m.  55s. ‘to  spare.  The  elapsed  times; 
Lamb,  1.31.25;  Astoria,  1.36.20;  Blue  Grass, 
1-36-55;  Vosetta,  1. 41. 40;  Minx.  1.48.10;  Gnat, 
1.49.45;  Terrapin,  2.03.30;  Whippet,  Solitare 
and  Quack  withdrew. 

Sonder  Class- — -Sally  XI.,  1.42. 21;  Wolf, 

1. 43. 17;  Hevella,  1.53.50. 

Manchester  One-Design — Whipper,  1.33.52; 
Blue  Grass,  1.34.44. 

Class  R- — Virco,  1.41.14. 


boston  y.  c. 

There  was  a  strong  N.  W.  wind  for  the  yachts 
in  the  July  4  regatta  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.,  which 
was  sailed  in  the  morning,  and  several  acci¬ 
dents  spoiled  the  races.  Amoret,  while  leading 
in  the  race  for  31-raters,  carried  away  her 
snreaders.  She  had  just  begun  to  beat  home. 
The  18-footer  Reina  carried  away  her  rudder 
and  was  towed  in  by  F.  C.  Fletcher’s  Cristina, 
and  accidents  to  the  rigging  of  the  Sonders 
Bonivee  and  Cima  caused  those  yachts  to  with¬ 
draw.  At  the  start  Wianno  had  trouble.  Her 
jib  was  afoul  of  the  jibstay,  and  before  it  could 
be  cleared,  she  was  three  minutes  late  in  start¬ 
ing.  Amoret  and  Mavourneen  carried  full  sail, 
while  Timandra  and  Wianno  had  single  reefs. 
Running  on  the  first  leg  of  the  course  Mavour¬ 
neen  and  Amoret  had  their  spinnakers  carried 
away,  but  this  loss  af  sail  did  not  hurt  their 
chances.  Amoret  turned  the  mark  first,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mavourneen,  Timandra  and  Wianno. 
Amoret  had  just  hauled  on  the  wind  and 
trimmed  flat,  when  her  spreaders  went  and  the 
mainsail  was  run  down.  Mavourneen  had  little 
trouble  in  beating  the  others.  Acushla  II.  won 
the  handicap  race  in  spite  of  time  she  had  to 
allow  Novice  and  Marie  L.  Beaver  won  the 
race  for  Sonders.  beating  Wolf  46s.  Beaver 
carried  a  batwing  mainsail  which  many  think 
is  good  only  in  light  weather.  The  elapsed 
times : 

Class  P — Mavourneen,  1. 14.14;  Timandra, 


1. 19.20;  Wianno,  1.24.04;  Amoret,  disabled. 

Class  I — Aurora,  1.37.25;  Reina,  disabled. 
Sonder  Class — Beaver,  1. 19.19;  Wolf,  1.20.05; 
Sally  XI.,  1. 33. 10;  Bonivee  and  Cima,  disabled. 

First  Rating  Class — Acushla  II.,  1. 11.55; . 
Novice,  1.25.28,  1. 13. 29;  Marie  L.,  1.30.16,  1. 17.00. 

Second  Rating  Class — Gringo,  1.24.58;  Gos¬ 
ling,  1.35.26,  1.33.07. 


South  Bay  Y.  C. 

The  first  championship  races  of  the  season 
of  the  Great  South  Bay  Y.  ,R.  A.  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  South  Bay  Y.  C.  of 
Patchogue,  over  the  club  course  on  July  4.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  races 
ever  conducted  by  the  association.  A  strong 
N.  W.  breeze  added  materially  to  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  the  scene  and  brought  out  to  a 
marked  degree  the  capabilities  of  the  captains 
of  the  many  yachts.  The  clubs  represented  at 
the  regatta  included  the  Penataquit  Corinthian 
Y.  C.  of  Bay  Shore,  the  Unqua  Corinthian  Y. 
C.  of  Amityville,  the  South  Bay  Y.  C.  of 
Patchogue,  the  Babylon  Y.  C.,  the  Bellport 
Bay  Y.  C.,  the  South  Side  Y.  C.  of  Sayville 
and  the  Islip  Y.  C.  The  judges  of  the  events 
were  Captain  Samuel  E.  Maguire  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  W.  E.  Atlee,  both  of  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  service,  and  John  A.  Potter,  of 
Patchogue,  and  there  were  no  appeals  from 
their  decision.  Only  one  contestant,  Mosquito, 
of  the  Islip  one-design  boats,  was  disqualified. 
She  failed  to  finish  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
otherwise  she  would  have  won  the  race. 

The  prizes,  handsome  silver  trophy  cups, 
were  distributed  to  the  successful  contestants 
during  the  evening.  The  summary: 


Class  1’— Course  15  Miles. 


Constance 

.  2  00  49 

Alva  . 

, .  2  06  20 

Class  Q — Cou 

irse,  10  Miles. 

Doris  . . . , 

.  1  34  14 

Surprise  . 

.  1  46  40 

Dixie  .... 

.  1  35  42 

Special  Class  B — 

Course,  10  Miles. 

Orchid  . . . 

.  1  33  00 

Irene  . 

. .  1  33  15 

Special  Class— Course,  10  Miles. 

Wiffen  ... 

Electra  . 

. .  1  37  13 

Anoka  ... 

.  1  35  25 

Goshawk  . 

Yama  .... 

.  1  35  40 

Marina  . 

Nyssa.  ... 

.  1  36  04 

Mosquito  . 

.  Disq. 

Papoose 

.  1  37  26 

Special  Class  Z— 

Course,  10  Miles. 

J.  C.  D... 

.  1  43  40 

Winsome  . 

Peanut  . 

.  1  46  07 

Special  Class  BB- 

-Course,  10  Miles. 

.Lady  . . . . , 

.  1  39  47 

Lady  Clare  . 

. .  1  44  20 

Miladi  . . 

.  1  42  20 

Lady  Kay  . 

. .  1  44  44 

Lady  Jean  .  1  42  30 

Ladyship  . 

Class  V — Catboats- 

—Course,  10  Miles. 

Rainbow  , 

.  1  44  36 

Julian  . 

Butterfly 

.  1  54  51 

Beverly  Y.  C. 

The  fourth  club  race  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C., 
sailed  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  on  July  9,  was  one  of 
the  best  regattas  of  the  season.  They  raced  in 
a  whole  sail  wind  from  S.  W.,  and  made  fast 
time  over  the  courses.  The  elapsed  times: 

21-Foot  Class— Gypsy,  2.09.30;  Phantom, 
2. 11. 15;  Terrapin,  2.11.18;  Lethe,  2.11.20;  Maka- 
baro,  2.12.37;  Scallop,  2.17.30;  Barnacle,  2.23.40. 

15-Foot  Class— Jack,  1.36.50;  Rebekah,  1. 37.10; 
Endeavor,  1.37.25;  Polly,  1.37.30;  Bantam, 
1.37.40;  Vim,  1.38.15;  Yalu,  1.38.50;  Fiddler, 
1.39.40;  Try,  1.40.20;  Fly,  1.42.40. 

Dory  Class — Chipmunk,  1.26.40;  Pinnock, 
1  -27.55 ;  Bonita,  1.38.09;  Cypher,  1.38.25;  Gnome, 
1. 43- 10. 


Boston  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

The  fleet  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.  started  on  its 
annual  cruise  last  Saturday  from  South  Boston. 
The  first  day’s  run  was  to  Marblehead.  They 
started  in  a  nice  south  easterly  wind,  but  when 
four  miles  from  the  finish  the  wind  died  out 
and  nearly  all  the  racers  had  to  be  towed  into 
harbor.  In  the  open  class,  Acushla  II.,  owned 
bv  Wetmore  and  Savage,  beat  Golden  Rod 
9m.  55s.  In  class  C,  Early  Dawn  III.  was  the 
only  yacht  to  finish.  She  beat  Hera  and  Cor- 
neta.  In  class  B,  A1  Kyris  beat  Novice  6m.  48s., 
Mystic  14m.  45s.  Velella  was  towed  in.  In 
class  A,  Scapegoat  II.  beat  Micaboo  38m. 
Eight  others  were  towed  to  port.  On  Monday 
the  fleet  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[July  16,  1910. 


Cruising  on  Connecticut  River. 

Tose  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  one 
of  the  boats  that  characterizes  the  fleet  of  the 
Springfield  Y.  C.  should  feel  happy  these  hot 
days,  says  the  Springfield  Republican.  The 
Connecticut  River  is  a  joy  to  look  at  from  the 
shore  or  bridge,  but  the  pleasure  attained  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  river  water  in  a  yacht  or 
motor  boat  visiting  the  innumerable  pretty 
spots  along  the  river,  up  or  down  from  Spring- 
field,  is  something  that  the  landlubber  misses, 
and  sadly,  too.  Yacht  club  men  admit  that  the 
Hudson  River  is  a  picture,  but  they  also  claim 
that  there  are  bits  of  scenery  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  that  would  stand  a  stiff  comparison  with  the 
famous  New  York  water  road.  The  scenery  of 
our  own  river  is  something  to  enjoy  regardless 
of  the  direction  of  the  traveling  boat.  There 
are  picture  places  all  along  the  Connecticut  and 
the  wonder  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  that  the 
river  is  not  more  popular  with  local  boating 
enthusiasts  than  it  is. 

The  Springfield  Y.  C.  is  making  its  usual  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  boating  more  appealing  than 
ever  to  its  members  and  the  constantly  growing 
numbers  of  new  boats  in  the  Qub  fleet  show 
the  direction  of  the  enthusiasm.  The  club  aims 
to  teach  the  members  the  great  amount  of 
pleasure  that  is  to  be  had  on  the  water,  and 
events  on  the  program  are  more  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  recreation  and  relief  from  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  than  for  the  purpose  of  running  speed 
contests.  A  day  like  July  4,  a  holiday,  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  “sporting  blood,”  three 
good  events  being  placed  on  the  bill  to  give  the 
members  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of  a  con¬ 
test.  But  contests  in  the  yacht  club  are  few; 
the  main  point  is  to  get  the  boats  taking  the 
members  where  fun  and  good  times  may  be  had. 

During  the  summer  there  will  be  various  runs 
on  the  river,  all  of  a  quiet  nature,  and  the  yacht¬ 
ing  enthusiasts  intend  to  make  the  most  of 
them.  Probably  the  most  important  of  the 
events  on  the  calendar  will  be  the  annual  cruise 
down  the  river  to  said  water,  a  very  enjoyable 
trip.  This  is  anything  but  a  new  one,  and  the 
large  numbers  who  have  gone  off  on  the  annual 
cruises  in  past  years  have  returned  with  superla¬ 
tives  to  describe  their  enjoyment.  The  annual 
cruise  will  start  on  Saturday,  the  16th.  at  8 
o'clock,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 'large  number 
of  yachts  will  be  included.  The  boats  will  pro¬ 
ceed  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  fre¬ 
quent  side  trips  to  suit  the  fancies  of  the 
owners  will  follow.  The  final  objective  point 
is  something  for  the  individual  owner  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  with.  Many  will  go  to  the  same 
place,  but  others  will  make  trips  to  spots  they 
have  visited  before  and  will  return  at  their  own 
convenience. 

The  first  stop  on  the  way  down  will  be  at  the 
Hartford  Y.  C.  At  Thompsonville,  the  boats 
will  enter  the  first  lock  of  the  canal,  which  costs 
$1  a  boat  to  go  through.  The  trip  in  the 
narrow  waterway  is  something  like  four  miles, 
and  while  not  wonderfully  picturesque,  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  and  many  times  enjoyable. 
The  fleet  will  pass  under  the  drawbridges  at 
Windsor  Locks  mills  and  enter  the  lower  locks 
and  then  emerge  into  the  river  again.  Then 
the  procession  to  Hartford  should  be  sweet,  as 
the  Springfield  Navigation  Company  has  done 
considerable  work  in  the  way  of  having  the 
channel  to  Hartford  dredged.  The  course  to 
Hartford  should  be  much  better  than  in  the 
past,  owing  to  the  improvements  on  the  chan¬ 
nel.  Close  formation  will  be  the  commodore’s 
order  to  Hartford.  Under  the  new  bridge  at 
Hartford  the  fleet  will  wend  its  way.  This 
bridge,  according  to  war  department  measure¬ 
ments,  is  40  feet  above  mean  low  water  mark, 
making  it  the  same  height  as  the  south-end 
bridge  in  Springfield.  A  stop  will  be  made  at 
the  Hartford  Y.  C.,  where  provisions  and  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  secured.  With  everybody  happy, 
the  boats  will  move  on  to  Middletown  and  that 
evening  the  Springfield  people  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  Middletown  Y.  C. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  at  eight  bells  the 
cruise  will  continue  down  the  river  to  the  Mid¬ 
dletown  straits,  the  “Hudson  River  grandeur 
of  the  Connecticut  River.”  Needless  to  say  the 


straights  will  be  well  looked  over,  even  for  the 
seventy-eighth  time.  The  Springfield  men  al¬ 
ways  enjoy  the  trip  with  special  pleasure  from 
Hartford  to  Middletown  and  are  not  in  a  hurry 
to  have  it  over  with. 

Side  trips  will  be  many,  and  these  may  mean 
the  parting  from  the  general  fleet  of  many 
boats.  One  popular  trip  is  to  East  Haddam, 
where  a  comfortable  hotel  adds  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  quiet  town  and  a  general  store 
to  the  desires  of  many  yachtsmen.  The  trip  up 
to  East  Haddam  is  about  three  miles  on  the 
Salmon  River  and  is  particularly  fine,  winding 
up  among  tall  sea  grass,  cattails  and  so  on. 
For  small  boats  the  trip  is  ideal,  as  there  is  no 
wash  from  large  boats  or  interference  of  tugs 
on  the  river. 

The  next  day  the  way  will  lead  to  Hamburg 
Cove,  a  trip  similar  to  that  of  Salmon  River, 
with  the  exception  of  headwaters.  The  town 
of  Hamburg  is  a  quaint  old-fashioned  one,  and 
is  said  to  have  more  oxen  than  any  other  New 
England  town.  Then  through  the  Connecticut 
River  the  boats  will  proceed,  through  the  draw¬ 
bridge  at  Lyme,  Conn.  Here  dinner  will  be 
taken  at  the  summer  home  of  the  Hartford  Y. 
C.  The  rest  of  the  way  will  be  decided  by  the 
individual  owners  of  the  boats.  Some  will  go 
to  Gardner’s  Bay,  some  to  Shelter  Island,  to 
Block  Island,  Fisher’s  Island  Sound  and  so  on. 
The  Sound  affords  many  fine  places,  of  course, 
and  the  Springfield  boatmen  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  various  sources  of  delight. 

It  is  expected  that  ten  or  twelve  boats  will 
be  included  in  the  cruise,  and  this  means  that 
from  forty  to  fifty  people  will  be  included  in 
the  delegation  of  pleasure-seekers  Commo¬ 
dore  Fred  Hubbard  will  command  the  cruise 
from  his  flagship  Larone. 

There  will  be  other  club  runs,  and  the  first 
one  of  these  will  be  to  Douglass  Grove,  off 
Thompsonville.  Conn.,  where  a  basket  picnic 
will  be  held.  During  August  the  schedule  will 
include  other  trips  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
one  of  these  will  be  on  the  7th,  when  a  run  will 
be  made  to  Holyoke.  Two  weeks  later,  the 
members  will  journey  down  to  Cala  Shasta, 
where  they  will  be  entertained  at  L.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  bungalow. 


Yachts  Sold. 

The  following  sales  and  charters  are  reported 
by  Mr.  Stanley  M.  Seaman,  220  Broadway,  New 
York  city: 

Steam  yacht  Kaleda  chartered  by  Messrs.  R. 
Brent  Keyser  and  Wm.  Keyser,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  C. 
Morton  Whitman,  New  York  Y.  C.  The  yacht 
is  now  being  used  by  new  owner  at  Bar  Harbor. 

Auxiliary  yawl  Sayona  sold  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Grantham,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Van 
Clief.  New  owner  contemplates  an  extensive 
cruise  eastward. 

Gasolene  cruiser  Queen  Mab  sold  by  Mr. 
John  R.  Buchan,  New  York  Y.  C.,  to  Dr.  E.  C. 
Rivers,  of  Denver,  Colo.  Yacht  has  been  fitted 
out  and  new  owner  went  aboard  July  11  for  a 
cruise  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Gasolene  Cruiser  Unome  IV.  sold  by  Mr.  A. 
L.  Lincoln,  Boston.  Mass.,  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Thayer, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  She  has  been  delivered  to 
new  owner. 

Gasolene  cruiser  Hornet  sold  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Lewis  2d,  Westport.  Conn.,  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Porter, 
New  York  city.  She  is  now  cruising  in  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Gasolene  cruiser  Aldred  sold  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Vorhees,  Riverside  Y.  C..  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Mead. 
Providence.  R.  I.  Mr.  Mead  is  a  member  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  and  expects  to  use  her 
in  connection  with  his  work.  Aldred  is  well 
known  in  local  waters  as  having  finished  third 
in  the  1907  New  York-Marblehead  race. 

Sloop  Let-her-be  sold  by  W  D.  May,  Jr.,  of 
Babvlon,  L.  I.,  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Collins,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Sea-going  p-asolene  cruiser  Wanderer  sold  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Allen,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  to  Mr.  E.  A. 
Salisbury,  Guaymas.  Mexico. 

Mr.  Seaman  has  just  returned  from  Chicago, 
having  arranged  for  shinment  of  Wanderer  to 
Seattle.  New  owner  contemplates  a  cruise  to 


Alaska  this  summer  and  take  her  to  home  port, 
near  Gulf  of  California,  in  the  fall. 

Gasolene  cruiser  Trump  sold  for  Mr.  R.  S. 
Porter,  New  York  city,  to  a  local  yachtsman. 


Conanicut  Y.  C. 

There  were  races  in  three  classes  on  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  last  Saturday.  The  regatta  was 
managed  by  the  Conanicut  Y.  C.  Arrow,  in 
the  18-foot  knockabout  class,  easily  defeated 
her  rivals.  The  wind  was  strong  from  S.  W. 
In  the  catboat  class  Ina  defeated  Trouble,  and 
Bother  and  Sachem  won  the  special  races.  The 
elapsed  times: 

18-Foot  Knockabouts — Arrow,  3.15.52;  Co¬ 
lumbia,  3.22.41;  Bat,  3.23.45:  Question,  3.24.29; 
Hugi,  3.24.49 ;  Anore,  325.56. 

Catboats — Ina,  2. 07.11;  Trouble,  2.15.50; 
Bother,  2.17.09. 

Conanicut  Y.  C.  Special — Sachem,  1. 21.02; 
Little  Duck,  1.24.28;  No  Name,  1.32.03;  Majoze 
II.,  1.3314- 


Miss  Fabyan  a  Winner. 

In  the  fifth  race  of  the  Manchester  Y.  C.  for 
the  one-design  class,  sailed  on  July  9,  there 
were  twelve  ’starters.  Miss  Edith  Fabyan 
sailed  Lamb  and  Miss  Bessie  Lee  sailed  Soli¬ 
taire,  and  these  two  had  the  race  practically  to 
themselves.  Lamb  won,  beating  Solitaire  5m. 
The  others  were  strung  out.  The  wind  was 
light  and  fluky.  The  elapsed  times:  Lamb. 
2.19.50;  Solitaire,  2.24.50;  Alien,  2.38.50;  Ater- 
gatis,  2.40.06;  Whippet,  2.41.55;  Gnat.  2.42.00; 
Blue  Grass,  2.46.05;  Asteria,  2.46.20;  Terrapin, 
2.48.03;  Minx,  2.51.53;  Quak,  2.52.08;  Vosetta, 
2.52.30. 


Helen  Wins  on  Buzzards  Bay. 

Helen,  the  Sonder  boat  owned  by  Dwight  F. 
Davis  and  built  from  designs  by  Charles  D. 
Mower,  won  her  first  race  in  the  regatta  of  the 
Sippican  Y.  C.  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  last  Saturday. 
The  wind  was  steady  from  W.  S.  W.  The 
course  was  11  miles.  Helen  and  Peg  led  at  the 
start  and  kept  in  front  all  over  the  course.  The 
elapsed  times:  Helen,  2.05.54;  Peg.  2.07.53; 
Sally  VIII.,  2.07.59;  Sea  Coon.  2.08.46;  Tobog¬ 
gan,  2.09.12;  Picotee.  2.10.42;  Bessie  II.,  2.13.23: 
Maria,  2.13.53;  Bandit,  2.14.11;  Juanita,  2.14.49; 
New  Orleans,  2.17.36. 


Larchmont  Race  Week. 

The  race  week  of  the  Larchmont  Y.  C.  begins 
to-day  and  lasts  until  next  Saturday.  Three 
open  regattas  for  all  classes  and  series  races 
will  be  sailed  for  the  best  racing  classes.  The 
Eastern  31-raters  are  expected,  and  after  the 
week  Mavourneen  will  sail  a  match  for  the 
Manhasset  Bay  cup  against  Windward  and  Cara 
Mia. 


Nahant  Dory  Club. 

The  Nahant  Dory  Club  had  two  races  last 
Saturday,  which  were  sailed  in  a  good  breeze 
over  courses  10  miles  long.  The  elapsed  times: 

Class  A — Elf  II.,  1. 13.30;  Hoodoo,  1. 17.20; 
Blue  Streak.  1.20.28. 

Class  B — Spray.  1.21.30;  Frolic,  1.21.57;  New 
Girl,  1.22.03;  Scud,  1.22.30. 


Wind  Fails  Corinthian  Yachts. 

The  regatta  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  sailed 
off  Marblehead  last  Saturday,  was  declared  off. 
because  no  yacht  could  complete  the  course 
within  the  time  limit.  Three  class  P  yachts, 
seven  Sonders  and  one  class  Q  yacht  started. 


No  Wind  at  Riverside. 

Seventy-eight  yachts  entered  for  the  annual 
regatta  of  the  Riverside  Y.  C.,  but  there  was  a 
flat  calm  on  the  Sound  last  Saturday,  and  the 
regatta  was  postponed  until  Aug.  17. 
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Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

16.  Crescent  A.  C.,  Marblehead  to  Bay  Ridge. 

16.  Columbia  Y.  C.,  relay  race  to  Charlevoix. 

16.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

16-23.  Chesapeake  Bay  Y.  R.  A. 

18-24.  Inter-Lake  Y.  A. 

23.  Narragansett  Assn.,  Newport  to  Cottage  City. 

26.  Holly  Beach  Y.  C.,  race  to  Philadelphia. 

30.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  at 

Winthrop. 

31.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

AUGUST. 

3.  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.,  race  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

4.  Fall  River  Y.  C.  . 

4,  5,  6.  Gold  Challenge  Cup  races,  Alexandria  Bay. 

11.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Isle  of  Shoals  and  return. 

13.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

18.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River.  .  . 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.,  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  5.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Lloyd’s  Rules  for  Motor  Boats. 

The  following  is  an  advance  copy  of  the  rules 
for  the  survey  of  internal  combustion  engines 
for  marine  purposes  which  have  been  adopted 
by  Lloyd’s  Committee: 

GENERAL. 

Section  1.  In  vessels  propelled  by  internal 
combustion  engines,  the  rules  as  regards  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  the  same  as  those  relating  to 
steam  engines,  so  far  as  regards  the  testing  of 
material  used  in  their  construction  and  the  fit¬ 
ting  of  sea  connections,  discharge  pipes,  shaft¬ 
ing,  stern  tubes  and  propellers. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Section  2. — 1.  The  following  points  should  be 
observed  in  connection  with  the  design  of  the 
engines: 

2.  The  shaft  bearings,  connecting  rod  brasses, 
the  valve  gear,  the  inlet  and  exhaust  valves 
must  be  easily  accessible. 

3.  The  reversing  gear  and  clutch  must  be 
strongly  constructed  and  easily  accessible  for 
examination  and  adjustment. 

4.  In  engines  of  above  60  B.H.P.  which  are 
not  reversible  and  which  are  maneuvered  by 
clutch,  a  governor  or  other  arrangement  must 
be  fitted  to  prevent  racing  of  the  engine  when 
declutched. 

5.  Efficient  positive  means  of  lubrication 
(preferably  sight  feed)  must  be  fitted  to  each 
part  requiring  continuous  lubrication. 

6.  If  the  engines  are  of  the  closed-in  type, 
they  must  be  so  fitted  that  the  contained  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  can  be  drained  when  necessary,  and 
in  wood  vessels  an  easily  drained  metal  or 
metal-lined  tray  must  be  fitted  to  prevent  leak¬ 
age  of  either  fuel  oil  or  of  lubricating  oil  from 
saturating  the  wood  work. 

7.  Carburettors,  where  petrol  is  used,  and 
vaporizers,  where  paraffin  is  used,  should  be  so 
designed  that  when  the  engine  is  stopped  the 
fuel  supply  is  automatically  shut  off.  If  an  over¬ 
flow  is  provided  in  the  carburettor  or  vaporizer, 
a  gauze-covered  tray  with  means  of  draining  it 
must  be  fitted  to  prevent  the  fuel  from  flowing 
into  the  bilges. 

Strong  metallic  gauze  diaphragms  should  be 
fitted  either  between  the  carburettor  (or  vapo¬ 
rizer)  and  cylinders  or  at  the  air  inlets. 

8.  If  the  ignition  is  electric,  either  by  mag¬ 
neto  or  by  coil  and  accumulator,  all  electric 
leads  must  be  well  insulated  and  suitably  pro¬ 
tected  from  mechanical  injury.  The  leads 
should  be  kept  remote  from  petrol  pipes,  and 
should  not  be  placed  where  they  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with  oil. 

The  commutator  must  be  inclosed;  and  the 


sparking  coils  must  not  be  placed  where  they 
can  be  exposed  to  explosive  vapors. 

9.  No  exposed  spark  gap  should  be  fitted. 

10.  In  paraffin  and  heavy  oil  engines  where 
lamps  are  used  for  ignition  or  for  vaporizing, 
these  lamps  should  be  fixed  by  some  suitable 
bracket,  and  the  flame  inclosed  when  in  use. 

11.  The  circulating  pump  sea  suction  is  to 
have  a  cock  or  valve  on  the  vessel’s  skin  placed 
on  the  turn  of  the  bilge  in  an,  easily  accessible 
position,  and  the  circulating  pipe  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  efficient  strainer  inside  the  vessel. 
The  discharge  overboard  is  to  be  fitted  with  a 
cock  or  valve  on  the  vessel’s  skin  if  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  under  or  near  the  load  line  of  the  vessel. 

12.  A  bilge  pump  worked  by  the  engines  or 
an  independent  power-driven  bilge  pump  is  to 
be  fitted,  to  draw  from  each  part  of  the  vessel. 
In  open  launches  this  bilge  pump  may  be 
omitted  provided  suitable  hand  pumps  are  fitted. 

13.  The  cylinders  are  to  be  tested  by  hydraulic 
pressure  to  twice  the  working  pressure  to 
which  they  will  be  subjected.  The  water  jackets 
of  the  cylinders  to  50  pounds  per  square  inch 
and  the  exhaust  pipes  and  silencer  to  100 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

14.  i  he  exhaust  pipes  and  silencer  should  be 
efficiently  water-cooled  or  lagged  to  prevent 
damage  by  heat,  and  if  the  exhaust  is  led  over¬ 
board  near  the  waterline,  means  must  be 
arranged  to  prevent  water  from  being  syphoned 
back  to  the  engine. 

15.  The  machinery  must  be  tried  under  full 
working  conditions,  the  report  stating  the  ap¬ 
proximate  speed  of  vessel,  the  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  engines  at  full  power,  both  ahead 
and  astern,  and  the  lowest  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  engines  which  can  be  maintained 
for  maneuvering  purposes. 

RULES  FOR  DETERMINING  SIZES  OF  SHAFTS. 

Section  3.  The  crank,  intermediate,  and 
other  shafts  if  of  ordinary  mild  steel  are  to  be 
of  not  less  diameters  than  as  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table.  When  special  steel  is  used,  the 
sizes  are  to  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

1.  For  petrol  or  paraffin  engines  for  smooth 
water  services: 

Diameter  of  crank  )  _ C’VITS 

shaft  in  inches  ) 

where  D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches, 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stewart  k  Iinkit) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 
Mason  Building,  Kilby  Street.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Cable  Addren,  '  Designer,"  Bostoe 

COX  ®l  STEVENS 
Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

IS  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephone*  1375  aad  1376  Broad 
GIELOW  (Si  ORR 
Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale. 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  YORK 

To  Yachtsmen. 

Yachtsmen  cruising  Labrador  Coast,  north  of 
Battle  Harbor,  can  be  supplied  with  Scotch  Coals,  Pro¬ 
visions  and  Whale  Meat  at  Whaling  Station,  Hawks 
Harbor,  Labrador.  Marconi  Station  at  Venison  Island, 
three  miles  distant.  Sufficient  water  for  largest  steamer 
to  lay  alongside  company’s  wharf.  Sea  trout  in  abun¬ 
dance,  splendid  drinking  water  free.  Address  Labrador 
Whaling  and  Mfg.  Co.  Head  office:  Saint  John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


I  Write  for  oomplete  catalog  today-tells  all  about  how  these  high  grade  motors  are  built  In 
the  LARGEST  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
2-cycle  motors.  CRAY  MOTOR  CO.,  22  L©lb  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


S  =  stroke  of  piston  in  inches. 


2-stroke 

4-stroke  Cycle.  Cycle. 

For  1,  2,  3,  or  4  Cyls.l  or  2  Cyls. 
“  6  “  3  “ 

“  8  “  4  “ 

“  12  “  6  “ 


Bearing  Two  Cranks 
between  between  the 
each  Crank.  Bearings. 
C  =  .34  C  —  .38 

C  =  .36  C  =  .40 

Ca=:.38  C  =  .42.5 

C  =  .44  C  =  .49 


The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the4  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  he  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


For  open  sea  service  add  .02  to  C. 

Diameter  of  inter-]  _ 

mediate  and  screw  f=C3VD5S  (n  -j-  3) 
shafts  in  inches  J 

where  D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches, 

S  =  stroke  of  piston  in  inches, 
n  j=  number  of  cylinders. 

For  smooth  water  services: 

C  =  .155  for  intermediate  shafts. 

C  =  .i7o  for  screw  shafts  fitted  with  continu¬ 
ous  liners. 

C  =  .i8o  for  screw  shafts  fitted  with  separate 
liners  or  with  no  liners. 

For  open  sea  services: 

C  =  .i65. 

C  =  .180. 

C  =  .190. 

In  engines  of  two-stroke  cycle,  n  is  to  be 
taken  as  twice  the  number  of  cylinders. 

2.  When  ordinary  deep  thrust  collars  are  used 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft  between  the  collars  is 
to  be  at  least  21/20  of  that  of  the  intermediate 
shaft. 

3.  In  the  cases  of  Diesel  and  other  engines  in 
which  very  high  initial  pressures  are  employed, 
particulars  should  be  submitted  for  special  con¬ 
sideration. 


Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co..  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.25 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel,  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 


FUEL  TANKS  AND  CONNECTIONS. 

Section  4. — 1.  Separate  fuel  tanks  are  to  be 
tested  with  all  fittings,  to  a  head  of  at  least  15 
feet  of  water.  If  pressure  feed  tanks  are  em¬ 
ployed,  they  are  to  be  tested  to  twice  the  work¬ 
ing  pressure  which  will  come  on  them  but  at 
least  to  a  head  of  15  feet  of  water.  If  the  tanks 


For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line.  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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are  made  of  iron  or  steel  they  should  be  gal¬ 
vanized. 

2.  Strong  and  readily  removable  metallic 
gauze  diaphragms  should  be  fitted  at  all  open¬ 
ings  on  petrol  tanks. 

3.  Paraffin  or  heavy  oil  tanks,  not  used  under 
pressure,  are  to  be  fitted  with  air  pipes  leading 
above  deck.  Pressure-feed  tanks  and  tanks 
containing  petrol,  should  be  provided  with  es¬ 
cape  valves  discharging  into  pipes  leading  to 
the  atmosphere  above  deck.  The  upper  ends 
of  all  air  pipes  are  to  be  turned  down  and  pipes 
above  one  inch  diameter  are  to  be  provided  with 
gauze  diaphragms  at  the  end. 

4.  No  glass  gauges  are  to  be  fitted  to  fuel 
tanks  containing  either  petrol,  paraffin  or  heavy 
oil. 

5.  Filling  pipes  are  to  be  carried  through  the 
deck,  so  that  the  gas  displaced  from  the  tanks 
has  free  escape  to  the  atmosphere. 

6.  Separate  fuel  tanks  should  be  provided 
with  metal-lined  trays  to  prevent  any  possible 
leakage  from  them  flowing  into  the  bilges,  or 
saturating  woodwork.  Arrangements  are  to  be 
provided  for  emptying  the  tanks  and  draining 
the  trays  beneath  them.  For  petrol  tanks  the 
trays  must  have  drains  leading  overboard  where 
possible  or  they  should  be  gauze-covered  trays 
with  means  for  draining  them. 

7.  All  fuel  pipes  are  to  be  of  annealed  seam¬ 
less  copper  with  flexible  bends.  Their  joints 
are  to  be  conical,  metal  to  metal.  A  cock  or 
valve  is  to  be  fitted  at  each  end  of  the  pipe  con¬ 
veying  the  fuel  from  the  tank  to  the  carburet¬ 
tor  or  vaporizer.  The  fuel  pipes  should  be  led 
in  positions  where  they  are  protected  from  me¬ 
chanical  injury  and  can  be  exposed  to  view 
throughout  their  whole  length. 

8.  The  engine  room,  and  the  compartment  in 
which  the  fuel  tanks  are  situated,  are  to  be 
efficiently  ventilated. 

9.  An  approved  fire  extinguishing  apparatus 
must  be  supplied. 

PERIODICAL  SURVEYS. 

Section  5. — 1.  The  machinery  is  to  be  submitted 
to  survey  annually.  At  these  surveys  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  pistons,  connecting-rods,  crank  and  other 
shafts,  inlet  and  exhaust  valves  and  gear, 
clutches,  reversing  gear,  propeller,  sea  connec¬ 
tions,  and  pumps  are  to  be  examined.  The 
electric  ignition  is  to  be  examined  and  the 
electric  leads  tested.  The  fuel  tanks  and  all 
connections  are  to  be  examined,  and  if  deemed 
necessary  by  the  surveyor,  to  be  tested  to  the 
same  pressure  as  required  when  new.  If  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  engines  should  be  tested  under 
working  conditions. 

2.  The  screw  shaft  is  to  be  drawn  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  two  years. 


Dr.  Smart  Cup. 

The  regatta  committee  of  the  Motor  Boat 
Club  of  America  at  its  last  meeting  decided  on 
the  disposition  of  the  cup  which  is  offered  by 
Dr.  Moreton  Smart,  of  the  British  Motor  Boat 
Club.  This  cup  is  offered  as  a  prize  for  the 
boat  making  the  fastest  time  in  the  international 
race  for  motor  boats  which  will  take  place  on 
Aug.  20. 

Motor  boat  owners  here  are  much  interested 
in  this  trophy  because  cups  offered  by  foreign 
yachtsmen  are  not  common.  There  are  some 
cups  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  given,  the 
New  York  Y.  C.  has  the  King’s  cup  and  King 
Edward  VII.  gave  a  cup  which  was  raced  for 
at  the  Jamestown  exposition. 


Aurora  Wins  Long  Race. 

Aurora,  a  small  cabin  cruiser,  piloted  by 
Mrs.  James  Miller,  won  the  Cleveland  Power 
Boat  Club’s  free  for  all  handicap  race  from 
Gordon  Park  to  Vermillion  on  July  4.  The 
time  of  Aurora  was  5I1.  30m.  Aurora  is  a  new 
boat  built  by  James  Miller.  She  is  32  feet  4 
inches  long,  8  feet  beam  and  has  a  30-horse¬ 
power  Miller  motor.  There  were  nine  starters 
in  the  race. 


Eronel’s  Voyage  Home. 

Eronel  II.,  winner  of  the  New  York  to 
Bermuda  motor  boat  race,  reached  New  York 
'late  Wednesday  night,  July  6,  after  a  stormy 
voyage  back  from  Hamilton,  Bermuda.  All 
through  the  trip  she  encountered  heavy  head 
seas  and  high  winds,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the 
voyage  was  added  to  by  the  fact  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  cook  anything  and  the  rolling  seas 
drenched  all  the  clothing  and  bedding. 

So  heavy  was  the  sea  that  Samuel  Cochrane, 
owner  of  Eronel  II.,  was  confined  to  his  berth 
throughout  the  voyage.  Besides  Mr.  Cochrane 
and  a  friend,  there  were  on  board  Captain 
Frank  Watt,  who  was  on  duty  for  more  than 
twenty-eight  hours  during  the  stormiest  part 
of  the  time;  Joseph  Bromfield,  quartermaster; 
his  assistant,  a  Bermudian  Negro,  and  the  en¬ 
gineer. 

Eronel  II.  left  Bermuda  at  10  a.  m.  July  2. 
She  departed  in  company  with  Yo  Ho,  another 
of  the  racers,  but  fell  behind  soon  after  night¬ 
fall,  when  one  of  the  engine  bearings  went  bad. 
Eronel  was  hove  to  for  five  hours  while  the 
bearing  was  repaired  and  then  forced  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  half  speed  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

Heavy  winds  were  encountered  while  passing 
through  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  little  motor 
boat  was  forced  off  her  course  to  escape  head¬ 
ing  into  the  seas.  The  crew  were  compelled 
to  live  on  canned  food  because  the  fire  would 
not  work,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  cups 
of  warm  coffee,  they  had  nothing  hot  during 
the  trip.  Eronel  II.  was  taken  to  Bayonne, 
where  the  defective  bearing  is  being  repaired 
and  where  she  will  be  overhauled. 


New  Record  for  Ten  Miles. 

The  20-foot  speed  boat  Comet,  owned  by 
Kelso  and  Hilsinger,  of  Bellevue,  la.,  won  a 
10-mile  race  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  on  July  4,  in  the 
third  annual  regatta  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Power  Boat  Association.  Her  time  was  25m. 
43s.,  which  is  the  fastest  time  made  by  a  20- 
footer.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  23.37  miles  an 
hour. 


Canoeing . 


Rhode  [Island  Canoe  Meet. 

The  Independence  Day  regatta  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Canoe  Association  on  Cunliff’s  Pond, 
Roger  Williams’  Park,  Providence,  was  a  most 
successful  meet.  In  number  of  points  the 
Swastika  Club  was  the  winner  with  15;  Paw- 
tuxet  came  second  with  13,  and  Wachusett  third 
with  5  points. 

In  the  half-mile  singles,  class  A,  W.  L. 
French,  of  the  Pawtuxet  Club,  won  first  place, 
finishing  in  5:58;  J.  P.  Cunningham,  of  the  Paw¬ 
tuxet  Club,  was  the  victor  in  the  quarter-mile 
singles,  finishing  in  3:04.  Swastika’s  first  vic¬ 
tories  were  won  in  the  class  A  tandem,  one-half 
mile  race,  when  Bruce  and  Berry  finished  first 
in  6:21.  Wachusett’s  5  points  were  made  in  the 
class  B  tandem,  one-half  mile,  when  R.  Feeney 
and  Nenenger  kept  the  lead  and  finished  in  5:09. 

Swastika  was  again  on  top  in  the  class  A  club 
fours,  one-half  mile,  with  Neill,  Berry,  Bruce 
and  Welsh  finishing  first  in  4:26,  and  also  in 
the  class  B  club  fours,  one-half  mile,  Ludlow, 
Stringer,  Taylor  and  St.  Pierre  crossing  the  line 
in  the  lead  in  5:02. 

Seven  clubs  entered  the  contests,  and  eleven 
events  were  decided.  The  summaries: 

Class  A,  singles,  half-mile — First,  W.  L. 
French,  Pawt'uxet  Club,  time  5:58;  second,,  J. 
J.  Ward,  Jr.,  Triquetra  Club;  third,  G.  M.  Lud¬ 
low,  Swastika  Club. 

Class  B,  singles,  quarter-mile — First,  J.  P. 
Cunningham,  Pawtuxet  Club,  time  5:58;  second, 
R.  Feeney,  Wachusett  Club;  third,  R.  Slocum, 
Wachusett  Club. 

Class  A,  tandems,  half-mile — First,  Bruce  and 
Berry,  Swastika  Club,  time  6:21;  second,  J.  J. 
Ward,  Jr.,  and  W.  Broadbent,  Triquetro  Club; 


H.  Shubert  and  T.  Mulligan,  Saskatchewan 
Club,  started  and  broke  a  paddle. 

Class  B,  tandems,  half-mile— First,  R.  Feeney 
and  Nenenger,  Wachusett  Club,  time  5:09;  sec¬ 
ond,  W.  French  and  C.  Donlar,  Pawtuxet  Club; 
third,  C.  Shine  and  E.  Fields,  Triquetra  Club; 
fourth,  Ludlow  and  Stringer,  Swastika  Club. 

Class  A,  club  fours,  half-mile — First,  Neill, 
Berry,  Bruce  and  Welsh,  Swastika  Club,  time 
4:26;  second,  J.  Fraser,  C.  Shine,  E.  Fields  and 
N.  Allen,  Triquetra;  third,  H.  Shubert,  C. 
'Shepard,  A.  Peterson,  T.  Mulligan,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  Club. 

Class  B,  club  fours,  half-mile — First,  Ludlow, 
Stringer,  Taylor  and  St.  Pierre.  Swastika  Club, 
time  5:02;  second,  T.  DeRose,  F.  Kneupfer,  W. 
Fletcher  and  J.  J.  Ward,  Jr.,  Triquetra  Club. 

Novice  C,  singles,  quarter-mile — First,  C. 
Phetteplace,  Seminole  Club,  time  3:04;  second. 

A.  Peterson,  Saskatchewan  Club;  third,  F. 
Sweet,  Wachusett  Club. 

Tilting  tournament — C.  White  and  W.  Hand¬ 
ling  of  the  Saskatchewan  Club  dumped  Neill 
and  Welsh,  of  the  Swastika  Club;  R.  Bundy  and 
T.  Mulligan,  of  the  Saskatchewan  Club,  tipped 
C.  Donlar  and  W.  French,  of  the  Pawtuxet 
Club.  In  the  finals  White  and  Handling 
trimmed  Bundy  and  Mulligan. 

Tail  end  race — First,  C.  St.  Pierre,  Swastika 
Club;  second,  W.  Broadbent,  Triquetra  Club; 
third,  R.  Feeney,  Wachusett  Club. 

Tip  over  race— First,  R.  Slocum,  Wachusett 
Club;  second,  W.  Broadbent,  Triquetra  Club; 
third,  G.  Okerholm,  Swastika  Club. 

Rescue  race — First,  W.  Smith.  Bruce  and 
Berry,  Swastika  Club;  second,  R.  Bundy,  A. 
Peterson  and  T.  Mulligan,  Saskatchewan  Club. 

The  regatta  officials  follow:  Referee,  William 
A.  Heath;  Starter.  T.  Peckham  Tillinghast; 
Judges,  M.  W.  Dickinson,  L.  M.  Graves,  A.  S. 
Newton;  Timer,  F.  C.  Rexford;  Clerk  of  the 
Course,  Earl  S.  Clark. 

Regatta  Committee— Chairman,  Earl  S. 
Clark,  A.  E.  Neill,  C.  S.  Barningham,  C.  P. 
Richards,  F.  W.  Hopkins. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division.- — Joseph  Reeder,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  J.  Harned  Reeder,  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  both  by  Louis  Wiese;  Walter  A.  Morton, 
1118  West  State  street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  E. 

B.  Ayres;  Archibald  C.  Jones,  330  East  Pear 
street,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  Robert  F.  Tims; 
J.  Stanley  Page,  31 1  East  Union  street,  Burling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  by  Henry  B.  Fort;  E.  H.  Russell, 
137  West  Broad  St.,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  W. 

C.  D.  Gauntt. 

Eastern  Division. — E.  W.  Cartwright,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  by  A.  H.  Crafts. 

Western  Division. — Dr.  Robert  H.  Wagner, 
711  Marshall  Field  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  by  J. 
Bernard  Mullen. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6090,  Franklin  Gauntt, 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

Central  Division. — 6087,  G.  Edgar  Lindsay, 
359  Stratford  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  6075,  Jack 
W.  Wishart,  6335  Marchand  street,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  6089,  Walter  J.  Warder,  Jr.,  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Mfg.  Co.,  East  Pittsburg,  Pa.; 
6091,  Frank  J.  Foley,  912  Ross  avenue,  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pa. 

Eastern  Division.- — 6088,  Augustus  K.  Wor¬ 
cester,  13  Ottawa  street,  Roxbury,  Boston, 
Mass. 


STRAINED  RELATIONS. 

“Say,”  said  Baitman,  as  he  passed  the  fish 
dealer's  stand,  “send  up  a  couple  of  nice  bass  to 
the  house  to-morrow.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  answered  the  dealer. 

“And  be  sure  they  are  bass,”  continued  Bait- 
man.  “You  see  I’m  going — er — out — of — town 
for  the  day,  and — er — the  last  time  I  went  I  told 
my  wife  I  was  going  trout  fishing,  and  you  sent 
up  a  salt  mackerel.  Another  error  like  that  on 
your  part  and  there  will  be  strained  relations 
in  my  family.  See?” — Chicago  News. 
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Grand  American  Handicap 


Won  by 


UMC 


Also  Every  Amateur  Trophy  Event  at  the  Grand  American. 

UMC,  the  winner  of  8  consecutive  Interstate  Handicaps,  now  the  undisputed  champion — the  choice  of  the  best  shooters  in  every  contest. 


UMC  Made  Another  Worlds  Record. 

Riley  Thompson  won  the  Grand  American  Handicap  with  the  score  of  1  00  straight  from  1 9  yards,  beating  all  previous  records. 
shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


He 


Remington. 

Won  the  Preliminary  Handicap. 

Tied  for  the  High'  Amateur  Average. 


Did  you  know  that  Remington  guns  have  won  7  out  of  the  last  I  3  Interstate  Handicaps — over  50  per  cent,  of  the  winnings  of  the  biggest 
shooting  events  of  1 908,  1 909  and  1910,  conclusively  demonstrating  Remington  Idea  Merit. 

Don’t  handicap  yourself.  Shoot  UMC  and  REMINGTON,  the  records  of  whose  past 
achievements  are  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  efficiency. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


T raps  hooting* 

If  you  want  your  shoot  to  he  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

July  26-28. — Nelson  B.  C.— The  Pacific  Indians.  F.  C. 
Riehl,  Herald-Custodian. 

Aug.  9.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — Indian  tournament. 

Aug.  18. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec'y. 

Aug.  23-24. — Bradford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  D.  Henline,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26^— Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con¬ 
over,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6.— Roanoke,  Va.— Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

(N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 


W.  J. 


(N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  consola- 
L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

(N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 


C. 


L. 


Sept.  13. — Bergen  Beach 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach 
tion  championship. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13. -^Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

July  19. — Reston  (Man.)  G.  C.  F.  Manning^  Act.  Sec’y. 

July  19-20. — Worthington  (Minn.)  G.  C.  J.  J.  Kies,  Sec’y. 

July  19-20. — Peoria  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Chas.  L.  Portman,  Sec’y. 

July  19-21.— Dallas  (Tex.)  G.  C. 

July  19-21. — Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  Interstate  Association’s 
fifth  Eastern  Handicap  tournament,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Highland  Shooting  Association;  $1,000  added 
money.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

July  20. — South  Cumberland  (Md.)  G.  C.  E.  W.  Kauff¬ 
man,  Treas. 

July  20-21. — Oklahoma  City  G.  C.  E.  V.  Fisher,  Pres. 

July  20-21. — Spokane,  Wash. — Washington  State  Sports¬ 
men’s  Association  tournament,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Spokane  G.  C. 


July  23. — North  Lancaster,  Mass. — Clinton  G.  C. 

Tedford,  Sec’y. 

July  23-24. — Milwaukee,  Wis. — Parker  G.  C.  Wm. 
Kroening,  Sec’y. 

July  25-28. — Betterton  (Md.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Malone, Mgr. 
July  26. — Fairmount,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 

Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

July  26. — Allegheny,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vulcan 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

July  26-27.— Birmingham  (Ala.)  G.  C.  Alabama  State 
tournament.  H.  McDermott,  Sec’y. 

July  26-28. — Nelson,  B.  C.,  Canada. —  Pacific  Indians. 
F.  C.  Riehl,  Herald. 

July  29.— Peotone  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Frank  J.  Gross,  Sec’y. 
July  30. — Danbury,  Conn. — Pahquioque  G.  C.  E.  H. 
Bailey,  Sec’y. 

July  30. — Revelstoke  (B.  C.)  G.  C.  A.  J.  Macdonnell,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  2. — Coatesville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  A.  Nichols, 

Aug.  2. — Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  G.  C.  B.  F.  Daugherty, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-3. — Fort  Dodge,  la. — A.  H.  Fox  G.  C.  Joseph 
Kautzky,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-4. — Seattle,  Wash. — The  Interstate  Association’s 
fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  tournament,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  Seattle  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added 
money.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Aug  4-5.— Webster  City  (la.)  G.  C.  N.  M.  O’Connor, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  8. — La  Crosse  (Wis.)  G.  C.  J.  V.  Winter,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  8-9. — Midland  (Tex.)  G.  C.  J.  S.  Day,  Mgr. 

Aug.  8-9. — Portland,  Me. — Maine  State  tournament,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  G.  C.  S.  W.  Dimick, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  9. — Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 
L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  9-10. — Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  9-10.— Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  10-11. — Big  Spring  (Tex.)  G.C.  W.  Gallemore,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  11-12. — Snow  Shoe,  Pa. — Clarence  R.  and  G.  C. 
C.  H.  Watson,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12. — Glens  Falls,  N.Y. — Hudson  Valley  R.  and  G.  C. 
J.  A.  Norton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12-13. — Cisco  (Tex.)  G.  C.  S.  R.  Whitley,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  14-15. — Manistique  (Mich.)  G.  C.  J.  Christensen, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  15. — Sterling  (Colo.)  G.  C.  B.  D.  Fletcher,  Sec’y. 


Aug.  15-16. — Evansville,  Ind. — Recreation  G.  C.  G.  A. 
Bearn.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Aug.  15-16. — Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert.  Pres. 
Aug.  16. — Eaton  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  B.  Burnham,  Sec'y. 
Aug.  16-17.— Homer,  Ill. — Homer-Ogden  G.  C.  C.  B. 

Wiggins,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-17-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la.— “The  Indians.’’  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17. — Batavia,  N.  Y. — Holland  G.  C.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Bourbon  (Ky.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Kenney,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17. — Wellington  (Colo.)  G.  C.  J.  Cusack,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  YV.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18-19. — Charlotte,  N.  C. — North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 
J.  E.  Crayton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18. — Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  G.  Seger,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18. — Xenia,  O. — Green  Co.  G.  C.  A.  C.  Blair,  Sec’v. 
Aug.  18-19. — Bloomington,  Ill. — Central  Illinois  T.  S.  L. 
C.  A.  McDermand,  Pres. 

Aug.  18-19. — Medford  (Ore.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Wright,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19-20. — Gananoque,  Ont.,  Canada. — Thousand  Island 
G.  C.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Stevens  R.  and  G.  C. 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23. — Sullivati  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — -Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. — Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Union  City  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23. — Washington,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  23.— Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25. — Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  24-25. — Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

"  '  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 


Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  30.— Cedar  Rapids, 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Denver, 
ing  Park  tournament. 


Ia.— Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 


Colo.- 
A.  E. 


-Fred.  A.  Stone,  Shoot- 
McKenzie,  Mgr. 
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Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y; 
Sept.  1-2. — Selinsgrove,  Pa. — Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec'y. 

Sept.  2. — Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  K.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg.  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa.— Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  ,T.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept  5. — Expedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer,  Pres. 

Sept.  5; — Royersfcrd  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  54J. — Nashville,  Tenn.—  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6.— Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Tark  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Sept,  6 — Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  22-24. — Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24.- — Troy,  N.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  7. 
Farrell.  Mgr. 

Sept.  30.- — Fairchance,  Pa.— Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19.— Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Barber,  at  the  Kenmore,  N.  D.,  tournament, 
July  5-6,  made  a  run  of  109  straight,  and  was  high  average 
in  40  pairs,  with  74. 

W 

Dates  have  been  changed  in  respect  to  registered  tour¬ 
nament  as  follows:  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Gun  Club  from 
Aug.  24  to  Aug.  8.  Hercules  Gun  Club,  Temple,  Pa., 
from  Nov.  10  to  Oct.  19.  The  tournament  of  the  Sulli¬ 
van,  Ill.,  Gun  Club,  fixed  to  be  held  on  Sept.  28-29,  has 
been  cancelled. 

K 

We  are  informed  that  at  the  Brunswick,  Ga.,  Gun  Club 
tournament,  “the  attendance  was  very  small.  Walter 
Huff  had  a  run  of  154  the  first  day,  and  another  of  142 
the  second.  Guy  Ward  broke  the  program  of  160  targets 
on  the  second  day,  and  had  an  unfinished  run  of  19 
on  the  first  day,  making  a  total  of  179.  H.  D.  Freeman 
had  a  run  of  139,  and  H.  D.  Gibbs  112.  Geo.  H.  Hill¬ 
man  had  an  unfinished  run  of  15.  The  feature  was  the 
shooting  of  Vassar  Cate,  a  seventeen-year-old  amateur, 
who  broke  386  out  of  400.’’ 

>1 

The  monthly  shoot  of  the  Independent  Gun  Club,  held 
at  Holmesburg  Junction,  Pa.,  July  9,  had  twenty-eight 
participants,  which  is  a  good  number,  considering  the 
season.  Besides  the  spoons,  which  are  prizes  offered  by 
the  club,  the  Eames  trophy  was  a  much  desired  prize. 
This  was  the  second  contest  for  it.  The  winner  will  be 
decided  on  points,  high  man  receiving  4,  second  3,  third 
2,  and  fourth  1.  It  will  be  an  object  of  competition  in  the 
summer  months.  The  high  contestant  was  Sloan,  who 
scored  105  with  9  allowance,  thus  gaining  4  points  on 
this  trophy,  while  winning  the  club  spoon.  Boyer  was 
runner  up  with  99  and  also  won  a  spoon  and  3  points 
on  the  trophy.  Jones  and  Griffith  each  scored  2  points 
with  98.  Spoons  in  Classes  C  and  D  were  won  by 
Howard  George  and  W.  H.  Mathews. 

It 

The  Interstate  Association’s  Pacific  Coast  Handicap 
tournament,  to  be  held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  Seattle  Gun  Club,  Aug.  2-4,  will 
have  ten  20-target  events  on  the  first  day,  of  which  the 
eighth  is  at  10  pair.  Entrance  $2,  and  $25  added  to  each 
event.  On  the  second  day,  five  20-target  events,  $2 
entrance,  $30  added,  precede  the  Preliminary  Handicap 
at  100  targets,  $7  entrance;  handicaps,  16  to  23yds., 
high  guns,  $100  added.  Five  events  on  the  third  day 
also  precede  the  Pacific  Coast  Handicap,  100  targets,  $10, 
high  guns:  handicaps,  16  to  23yds.;  $200  added.  Aug.  1, 
beginning  at  1  o’clock,  will  be  devoted  to  practice.  Ship 
guns,  etc.,  prepaid,  to  A.  L.  Hall,  111  First  avenue, 
Seattle,  Wash.  For  programs,  address  A.  L.  Mottinger, 
2113  Thirty-second  avenue  S.,  Seattle,  or  Sec-Mgr.  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  219  Coltart  Square-,  Pittsburg. 


James  R.  Malone’s  sixteenth  annual  tournament,  to  be 
held  at  Betterton,  Md.,  July  25-28,  has  seven  20-target 
events  on  the  first  day,  nine  20-targets  on  the  second 
day  and  third  days,  $1.40  entrance.  Events  5  to  9,  in 
elusive,  constitute  the  team  race,  and  will  count  in  the 
tri-state  shoot  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  The  fourth  day  will  be  devoted  to 
live-bird  shooting.  There  will  be  two  events.  No.  1,  at 
8  birds,  $5;  No.  2,  at  20  birds,  $10,  winner  to  receive  a 
loving  cup  in  addition  to  first  money.  A  $2  miss-and- 
out  will  follow.  A  special  purse  will  be  provided,  to  be 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  contestants  who  do  not  win 
back  their  entrance.  The  Handicap  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  Messrs.  Joe  Hunter,  W.  T.  Harvey,  Jos.  Gifford, 
John  Brice  and  Manager  J.  R.  Malone.  All  90  per  cent, 
men  will  be  placed  on  the  20-yard  mark,  80  per  cent,  men 
on  18yds.;  70  per  cent,  men  on  16yds.;  below  70  per 
cent.,  14yds.  Class  shooting.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  prepaid, 
care  John  S.  Owens,  Chesapeake  House,  Betterton,  Md. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Bryden  Gun  Club. 

Catasauqua,  Pa.,  July  8. — On  the  first  day  the  weather 
was  ideal.  Free  lunch  was  served  each  day  to  all  par¬ 
ticipants.  Neaf  Apgar  was  high  professional  the  first 
day  with  149  out  of  150.  Hawkins  second  with  146,  and 
Sked  third  with  145.  Lewis  finished  with  135  "out  of  150. 
II.  L.  Brown,  professional,  got  sick  and  went  home  after 
shooting  four  events,  58  out  of  60. 

J.  W.  Rahn  was  high  amateur  with  145  out  of  150  the 
first  day;  Englert  second  with  144;  Silfies  third  with  136. 

On  the  second  day  Apgar  and  Hawkins  each  broke 
straight.  150  targets.  Sked  broke  148  out  of  150,  and 
I.ewis  131. 

Englert  was  high  amateur  second  day  with  146;  Kram- 
lich  second  with  144;  Silfies  third  with  143  out  of  150. 
German,  of  Wiikesbarre  broke  140,  the  best  of  his 
career. 

Long  runs:  Apgar  had  a  straight  run  of  236  un¬ 
finished;  Hawkins  one  of  216  unfinished,  and  Englert  one 
of  141,  thus  winning  the  Dupont  medal.  The  tournament 
was  a  thorough  success. 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

t _ A _ t _ A _ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


German  . 

.  150 

139 

150 

140 

Heil  . 

.  150 

137 

Englert  . 

.  150 

144 

150 

146 

Tarrett  . : . 

.  150 

132 

150 

139 

Silfies  . 

.  150 

136 

150 

143 

A  Desch  . 

.  150 

100 

150 

124 

Bitterling  . 

.  150 

126 

150 

104 

M  Desch  . 

.  150 

134 

Fried  . 

.  150 

120 

Knauss  . 

.  150 

119 

Hepner  . 

.  75 

70 

150 

i42 

Howells  . 

.  75 

56 

G  Brown  . 

.  120 

102 

150 

125 

McLaughlin  . 

.  60 

34 

45 

32 

Sattelle  . 

.  150 

109 

Acker  . 

.  150 

125 

Brunner  . 

.  150 

59 

Biehl  . 

.  150 

89 

Rahn  . 

.  150 

145 

1  .udwig  . 

.  30 

25 

Frederick  . 

.  15 

11 

30 

21 

Fahler  . 

.  15 

11 

Tones  . 

.  30 

24 

Kramlich  . 

150 

144 

Ziegler  . 

150 

111 

Snyder  . 

150 

82 

Cooper  . . 

150 

133 

Professionals : 
Hawkins  . 

.  150 

146 

150 

150 

Apgar  . 

.  150 

149 

150 

150 

I.ewis  . 

.  150 

135 

150 

131 

Brown  . 

.  60 

58 

Sked  . 

.  150 

148 

150 

145 

Richmond  Tournament. 

Richmond,  Va.,  July  4. — The  star  performance  at  the 
registered  tournament  of  the  Richmond  Gun  Club,  held 
to-day,  was  the  total  of  191  out  of  200,  made  by  Ed. 
Banks.  Scores: 


E  L  Moss .  200 

182 

B  D  Kay . 

..  200 

135 

W  Hammond,  Tr  200 

139 

H  A  George... 

. .  160 

145 

V  Pleckler  . 200 

148 

V  S  Nauman  . 

. .  140 

101 

T  C  Tignor .  200 

169 

V  Hillsman  ... 

..  140 

115 

R  T  Cole .  200 

136 

M  Laurence  . 

..  140 

125 

Wats  Hammond  200 

178 

O  Lowman  ... 

..  100 

76 

T  Martin  .  60 

47 

O  H  Goode... 

..  100 

SO 

II  Brown  . 200 

171 

II  G  Wilson.. 

..  100 

84 

B  Andersen  ....  200 

154 

Jones  . 

..  40 

11 

Professionals: 

1C  Banks  .  200 

191 

L  R  Lewis . 

..  200 

176 

J  A  Anderson...  200 

189 

Independent  Gun  Club. 

Holmesburg  Junction,  Pa.,  July  9. — The  weather  was 
hot  and  calm.  Besides  the  spoons  as  regular  prizes, 
there  was  the  Eames  trophy,  which  is  the  prize  for  a 
series  of  summer  shoots.  The  winner  is  determined  by 
the  aggregate  of  points,  first,  second,  third  and  fourth 
winners  respectively  receiving  4,  3,  2  and  1  points.  Sloan 
was  high  with  a  total  of  105,  of  which  9  were  allowance. 
Boyer  second,  99,  of  which  14  were  allowance.  Jones  and 
Griffith  tied  on  9S. 

The  spoons  offered  in  Classes  C  and  D  were  won  by 
Howard  George  with  a  total  of  90,.  while  W.  H.  Mathews 
won  the  D  dipper.  Scores: 

Allow- 


Yarffs. 

ance. 

Total. 

W  T  Smith . 

.  16 

11  13  18  IS  17 

9 

86 

Clegg  - . 

.  16 

13  18  15  13  16 

11 

86 

Hoffman  . 

.  16 

15  13  16  13  12 

20 

89 

Harkins  . 

.  16 

13  14  18  13  8 

12 

78 

Duff  . 

.  16 

15  16  15  15  13 

15 

89 

Pratt  . 

.  IS 

18  18  16  16  13 

6 

87 

Ford  . 

.  IS 

17  16  12  IS  19 

9 

91 

F,  Johnson  . 

.  18 

19  15  19  17  17 

9 

96 

Sloan  . 

.  18 

17  19  19  19  20 

9 

100 

W  II  M . 

.  18 

13  16  17  17  18 

8 

89 

German  . 

.  21 

15  18  19  19  19 

0 

90 

Tansey  . 

.  20 

19  19  16  19  16 

5 

94 

Tones  . 

.  20 

18  18  18  19  20 

5 

98 

Griffith  . 

.  20 

18  20  19  18  19 

4 

98  . 

F  W  M . 

.  19 

16  17  18  18  20 

5 

94 

Cantrell  . 

.  19 

18  17  20  18  19 

5 

97 

Overbaugh  . 

.  19 

15  16  18  14  16 

5 

84 

Boyer  . 

.  17 

18  18  16  16  17 

14 

99 

Furth  . 

.  16 

15  12  18  16  16 

16 

93 

George  . 

.  16 

12  .17  16  17  14 

14 

90 

Abbott  . 

.  16 

13  15  15  15  14 

20 

92 

Biddle  . 

.  16 

16  18  18  20  19 

0 

91 

Perry  . 

.  16 

14  12  17  14  18 

13 

88 

Wiley  . 

.  16 

15  17  15  16  15 

10 

SS 

Stevenson  . 

.  16 

11  10  15  w 

Rose  . 

.  16 

15  14  w 

I >avis  . 

.  16 

20  20  w 

Brown  . 

.  16 

17  w 

Rogers  Springs  (Tenn.)  Gun  Club. 

July  6-7. — There  were  only  eleven  contestants  at  the 
two-day  registered  tournament  of  the  Rogers  Springs 
Gun  Club,  and  of  these  but  four  shot  through  the  pro¬ 
gram.  H.  T.  Edwards  was  high  amateur  with  187  the 
first  day  and  191  on  the  second  day,  out  of  a  possible 
205.  There  were  four  professionals.  C.  O.  Le  Compte 
was  high  with  191  and  198.  while  Woolfolk  Henderson 
was  second  with  189  and  196. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

A 

Broke. 

TT  T  Edwards . 

.  205 

187 

205 

191 

B  11  Finley . 

.  205 

181 

205 

189 

E  B  Coe . . . 

.  205 

175 

205 

178 

Thos  Mull,  Ir . 

.  205 

176 

205 

180 

Geo  A  Kinney . 

.  180 

97 

T  M  Avent . 

.  100 

52 

20 

13 

V  Leake  . 

.  100 

62 

T  A  Turney . 

.  100 

61 

W  W  Nerfleet . 

.  160 

76 

W  L  Mathews . 

.  140 

94 

J  O  Clay . 

.  25 

10 

Professionals : 

C  O  Le  Compte . 

.  205 

191 

205 

198 

W  Henderson  . 

.  205 

189 

205 

196 

T  M  Hawkins . 

.  205 

172 

205 

188 

II  I  Borden . 

.  205 

184 

205 

194 

Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  July  9 
are  as  follows: 

Aug.  10-11. — Big  Spring  (Tex.)  G.C.  W.  Gallemore,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  12-13. — Cisco  (Tex.)  G.  C.  S.  R.  Whitley,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  15. — Sterling  (Colo.)  G.  C.  B.  D.  Fletcher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  16. — Eaton  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  B.  Burnham,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17. — Bourbon  (Ky.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Kenney,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17. — Wellington  (Colo.)  G.  C.  J.  Cusack,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18. — Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  G.  Seger,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  IS. — Xenia,  O. — Green  Co.  G.  C.  A.  C.  Blair,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18-19. — Bloomington,  Ill. — Central  Illinois  T.  S.  L. 
C.  A.  McDerniand,  Pres. 

Aug.  22-24. — Union  City  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23. — Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  2. — Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Tarentum  (Pa.)  Gun  Club. 


Ouray  Tournament. 

Ouray,  Colo.,  July  4.— Totals  made  at  the  registered 
tournament  of  this  club  to-day  are  appended.  R.  A. 
King  scored  121  out  of  125. 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


Chas  Aldersen., 

.  125 

116 

A  Arps  . 

.  125 

87 

A  Sarcander  . . . 

.  125 

120 

II  B  Maris . 

.  125 

108 

W  T  Walker... 

.  125 

112 

N  Carlson  .... 

.  125 

107 

R  A  King . 

.  125 

121 

D  Nicol  . 

.  125 

100 

G  O  Anderson . 

.  125 

106 

YVm  Story,  Tr.. 

.  125 

112 

Gus  Arps  . 

.  129 

99 

O  G  Boyd . 

.  20 

13 

I  Svlstra  . 

.  125 

93 

Professional : 

Geo  Burt  . 

,  125 

113 

July  4. — Many  of  the  shooters  failed  to  attend,  as  there 
were  many  forms  of  amusement  in  this  locality. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

C  T  Moore.... 

.  150 

114 

J  Porter  . 

.  45 

23 

1  I  Morrison... 

.  150 

124 

C  Hawk  . 

.  150 

73 

Donnely  . 

.  150 

128 

E  Hill  . 

.  150 

76 

W  H  Denman. 

.  150 

109 

C  Esler  . 

.  30 

10 

W  N  Brown .... 

.  150 

67 

1  C  Dunn . 

.  15 

4 

C  H  George. . . . 

.  150 

99 

*L  Squier  . 

.  150 

134 

F  F  Cotter . 

.  105. 

87 

*J  Lewis  . 

.  150 

130 

T  A  Curry . 

.  150 

97 

*H  E  Young.. 

.  150 

120 

C  K  Nickols. . . 

.  90 

40 

T  W  Brabson.. 

.  105 

78 

1  P  Irwin . 

.  90 

56 

C  L  Campbell.. 

.  75 

4S 

F  O  Hill . 

.  150 

55 

T  W  McMeans. 

.  105 

84 

T  W  Loucks... 

.  45 

16 

W  Cole  . 

.  45 

21 

J  McMahen  . . . 

.  45 

27 

July  i6,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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WINCHESTER 

SHOTGUNS  AND  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

At  Chicago 

They  established  -a  New  World’s  Record, 
won  the  Professional  Championship,  High 
Professional  Average,  High  Average  on 
“  Doubl  es”  and  other  honors. 

At  Galveston 


c  g  spencer  They  were  used  by  R.  L.  Connelly  in 

Professional  Champion,  1910  winning  the  Texas  State  Championship, 

and  by  Alf.  Gardiner,  winner  of  the  Special  Gun  Event.  Win¬ 
chester  “Leader”  shells  were  used  by  Fred  O’Briant  in  winning 
the  Houston  Chronicle  Trophy.  Winchester  Guns  and  Shells  are 


THE  COMBINATION  FOR  RESULTS 


Crystal  Lake  Gun  Club. 

Hylands,  Ivy. — The  club  celebrated  the  national  holiday, 
July  4,  with  a  most  successful  live-bird  shoot,  in  which 
thirteen  shooters  took  part.  The  day  was  hot,  and  fre¬ 
quent  showers  made  the  conditions  not  quite  ideal  for 
this  sport.  The  birds  were  a  fair  average  lot  for  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  there  were  a  few  which  taxed 
the  skill  of  the  sportsmen.  Two  events  were  on  the 
program:  the  first  was  at  40  birds,  handicap  26  to  34yds. , 
those  killing  10  straight  going  back  1yd.  for  the  next 
10,  and  losing  2  birds  of  the  10,  stepping  1yd.  nearer  the 
traps  for  the  next  10.  In  this  event  the  entrance  was  $20. 
Of  this,  JS10  was  deducted  for  birds,  $2.50  for  the  cup, 
leaving  $7.50  for  the  purse.  The  winner  to  take  the  cup 
and  his  entrance,  $7.50;  second  man  to  take  the  first 
money;  third  man,  second  money,  and  fourth  man,  third 
money.  In  this  event  Walker  was  started  at  the  33yd. 
mark,  killing  his  first  10  birds  straight,  was  put  at  34yds. 
and  stayed  there  to  the  end.  finishing  with  39,  in  a  tie 
with  Stone,  who  started  at  28yds.  and  finished  the  last 
10  from  the  30yd.  mark.  He  killed  his  last  30  straight, 
the  second  long  run  of.  the  day.  The  tie  for  the  cup  was 
won  by  Walker,  and  Stone  took  first  money.  Robertson, 
Nicholas  and  Hake  tied  for  second  place  on  38,  the  latter 
shooting  for  birds,  and  the  two  former  dividing  second 
money.  The  second  event  was  at  20  birds,  $4  of  the 
entrance  being  applied  toward  the  handsome  trophy  and 
leaving  $3  for  the  purse.  The  purse  was  divided  as  in 
event  No.  1,  and  the  handicapping  was  also  the  same. 
Walker  was.  placed  at  34yds.  and  shot  through  without 
change,  killing  19  birds.  Payne  and  Schreck  tied  for 
first  place  on  20  straight,  the  latter  winning  the  shoot-off 
and  taking  the  trophy.  Walker  and  Koch  tied  for  second 
with  19  each,  the  latter  missing  his  19th  bird.  For  the 
entire  shoot,  at  60  birds,  Walker  was  high  man  with  58, 
which  included  a  run  of  25  straight;  all  but  10  of  his  birds 
were  shot  from  the  extreme  distance  of  34yds.  Nicholas 
and  Payne  were  second  with  56  each,  the  former  having 
a  run  of  20,  and  the  latter  one  of  24,  including  the  birds 
shot  at  in  the  tie.  Koch  and  Schreck.  third,  with  54 
each,  Koch  making  the  long  run  of  the  day,  33  straight, 
and  Schreck  getting  a  run  of  26.  including  birds  in  the 
tie.  Weist.  52;  Robbins,  51,  and  a  run  of  25  straight. 
West,  Jr.,  45. 

The  Kentucky  State  shoot  at  live  birds  will  be  held  on 
these  grounds  this  fall,  and  a  big  crowd  is  looked  for,  as 
the  club  is  admirably  located  for  this  sport,  and  has  a 
great  reputation  for  its  hospitality.  The  scores: 

Holiday  trophy  event.  40  birds,  $2  entrance,  50,  30  and 
20  per  cent.;  cup  and  $7.50  (entrance)  to  winner;  handi¬ 
cap  26  to  34yds. : 

Yards. 

Walker  .  33  2°1 2322221 2222222121— 20 

34  02212121221222212222—19—39 


Stone  . 28  29  30  11111211102222121121—19 

21121111112212111212-20-  39 

Robertson  . 31  32  21212112212222121220—19 

12201221212221222111—1 9—38 

Nicholas  . 31  32  21111122111112122221—20 

02212222220221122111—1 8—38 

Hake  . .' . 29  30  31  21121222121212222112—20 

12112222201011111221—18—38 

Weist  . . 28  29  28  21221212122101022211—18 

21011111222122211202—18—36 

Payne  . 31  32  31  12211211111122112200—18 

11101121121111211101— IS— 36 

Robbins  .  28  27  02212222222022222022^-17 

12220012111122222211—18—35 

Kach  . 28  27  26  21012101121111110201—16 

11120221111121111111—19—35 

Schreck  . . 31  30  29  21121122001212012022—16 

11111111111121011101—18—34 

West,  Jr . 29  28  2122012121*221100200—14 

22001110111121200202—14—28 

Medico  . 29  30  11112221212201112112—19 

12110w2 

Anderson  .  29  01102221221011211201—16 

Event  2,  20  birds,  $12  entrance,  50,  30  and  20  per  cent. : 

Pavne  .  31  32  21212221122111221111 — 20 

Schreck  . 30  31  11111111112112222221—20 

Walker  . 34  22111201121122211112—19 

Koch  . 30  31  211 1 1 111122121111 1 01 — ir> 

Nicholas  . 33  21211211022112112201—18 

West,  Jr . 28  11011211122211222100—17 

Weist  ' . 31  30  02222022122121100112—10 

Robbins  . 30  31  21122211211012220222—16 

Shoot-off.  5  birds: 

Schreck,  31  . 12111—5  Payne,  32 . 12102—4 


Holland  Gun  Club. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  July  9. — We  wish  we  knew  what  to 
do  to  increase  our  attendance.  Baseball  and  fishing 
keep  the  boys  away.  We  had  six  shooters  to-day  and 
three  visitors.  Messrs.  Woodward  and  Wilcox  came 


over  from  He  Roy.  Sim  Glover  dropped  in  and  shot  up 
47  out  of  50.  Tomlinson  won  the  cut-glass  trophy  with 
the  good  score  of  94  out  of  100  and  39  straight.  Next 
shoot,  July  23.  Scores  follow: 


Targets:  20  20  20  20  20  25  10 

Woodward  .  11  9  17  . 

Febiger  .  IS  17  19  16  16  22 

Wilcox  .  13  13  . 

Tomlinson  .  20  19  20  16  19  ..  .. 

Gardiner  .  18  16  16  17  19 

Glover  .  19  19  ..  ..  9 

Chas.  W.  Gardiner.  Sec’y- 


Kenmare  Gun  Club. 

Kenmare,  N.  D.,  July  5-6. — The  attendance  was  less 
than  was  anticipated.  Fine  weather  prevailed.  II.  G. 
Taylor,  professional,  made  a  run  of  175. 

The  professionals  were  entertained  on  Tuesday  evening 
by  H.  E.  Peck,  and  the  amateurs  were  entertained  by 
him  on  Wednesday  evening.  Two  hundred  targets  con¬ 
stituted  the  program  of  each  day. 


1st  Day.  2d  Day. 

Total. 

L  Harrison  . 

..  182 

144 

326 

H  E  Peck  . 

..  179 

187 

366 

C  H  Parker . 

..  180 

186- 

366 

H  F  Turner  . 

..  185 

185 

370 

A  R  Chezek . 

..  191 

189 

3S0 

I  F  Duis . 

..  189 

190 

379 

O  C  Bottger . 

..  197 

193 

390 

M  A  Nashold . 

..  191 

194 

385 

K  A  Auen . 

..  194 

193 

387 

E  11  Gross . 

..  194 

191 

385 

W  M  Holmes . 

..  182 

170 

352 

H  Peterson  . 

..  189 

187 

376 

*C  V  Johnson  . 

..  92 

Professionals : 

Tom  Marshall  . 

..  193 

179 

372 

R  R  Barber . 

..  192 

191 

383 

C  G  Ilockendorf . 

..  189 

181 

370 

J  H  Stair . 

..  187 

182 

369 

Jim  Collins  . 

..  152 

133 

2S5 

FI  G  Taylor . 

. .  197 

199 

396 

*Mr.  Johnson  shot 

at  120. 

Portal 

(N.  D  ) 

Gun 

Club. 

July  4. — A  very  strong  wind  prevailed  throughout  the 
day.  F..  A.  Auen  broke  188  out  of  200.  H.  G.  Taylor, 
professional,  broke  1S3. 


E 

Harrison  .... 

2Q0 

168 

Miss  Tolinson  . 

.  200 

93 

IT 

E  Peck . 

200 

143 

F. 

A  Auen . 

.  200 

1SX 

r 

H  Parker . 

200 

171 

H 

A  Hurd . 

.  150 

9S 

n 

F  Turner . 

200 

162 

R 

R  Patty . 

.  200 

170 

A 

R  Chenik.... 

.200 

178 

H 

F.  Lee . 

.  200 

153 

A 

W  Chapin... 

.  200 

171 

S 

A  Nelson... 

.  170 

105 

T 

T.  Duas . 

200 

179 

Mrs  Parker  .... 

.  35 

17 

O 

Bottger  . 

200 

177 

A 

M  Reite . 

.  35 

26 

M 

A  Nashold... 
Professionals 

200 

176 

J 

1  hornton  . . . 

.  20 

11 

1- 

A  Marshall.. 

200 

177 

J 

TI  Stair . 

.  200 

164 

R 

R  Barber.... 

200 

175 

M 

Ferguson . . . . 

.  115 

56 

C 

G  Dockendorf  200 

169 

F 

C  Whitney. 

.  200 

150 

H 

G  Taylor . 

200 

1S3 

J 

Collins . 

.  20 

13 

110 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[July  i 6,  1910. 


Roanoke  Gun  Club. 

Roanoke,  YTa.,  July  6. — The  shoot  started  at  9  A.  M., 
July  4.  There  were  sixty-four  entries,  and  sixty  shot 
through  the  entire  program  of  nine  20-target  events  and 
a  special  handicap  of  25,  in  which  Geo.  L.  Lyon  and 
John  R.  Taylor  scored  25  straight. 

R.  A.  Hall,  of  Waynesboro,  was  high  gun,  making  a 
total  of  175  out  of  a  possible  ISO.  This  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  professionals. 

A  number  of  handsome  prizes  were  awarded.  A  de¬ 
licious  dinner  was  served  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
was  some  time  after  6  o’clock  when  the  shoot  ended. 


Special. 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Yds.  Total 


R  A  Hall . 

.  180 

175 

20 

24 

Dr  W  W  Dennis . . 

.  180 

174 

20 

21 

W  R  Winfree . 

.  180 

172  ' 

20 

23 

W  F  Hall . 

.  180 

170 

20 

23 

C  L  Hottel . 

.  180 

167 

19 

21 

W  L  Moorman . 

.  180 

167 

19 

21 

L  R  Winfree . 

.  180 

166 

19 

24 

A  M  Shepherd . 

.  180 

165 

19 

23 

W  A  Bloxton . 

.  180 

165 

19 

22 

T  A  Beoddy . 

.  180 

162 

18 

17 

T  S  Baskerville . 

.  180 

162 

18 

22 

H  W  Hix . 

.  180 

160 

18 

23 

L  Jenkins  . 

.  180 

160 

18 

19 

P  T  Jamison . 

.  180 

156 

17 

22 

J  A  Sproul . 

.  180 

155 

17 

22 

T  L  Stone . 

.  180 

154 

16 

19 

W  E  Page . 

.  180 

153 

16 

23 

J  W  Askew . 

W  S  Phelps . 

.  180 

153 

16 

18 

.  ISO 

153 

16 

23 

F  T  Mitchell . 

.  180 

153 

17 

22 

E  C  Watson . 

.  180 

152 

18 

20 

E  F  Miller . 

.  180 

151 

G  W  Hooper . 

.  180 

151 

17 

21 

R  Atz  . 

.  180 

151 

16 

15 

R  S  Terry . 

.  180 

151 

16 

24 

F  •  V  Taylor . 

.  180 

150 

16 

19 

W  P  Hurt . 

.  180 

151 

16 

19 

P  L  Price . 

.  180 

149 

16 

24 

W  W  Webb . 

.  180 

148 

16 

14 

H  L  Francis . 

.  180 

146 

16 

18 

A  W  Howard . 

.  180 

144 

17 

19 

J  M  Frantz . 

.  180 

143 

16 

21 

H  D  Winter . 

.  180 

141 

16 

21 

T  H  Robertson . 

.  180 

140 

16 

22 

W  C  Robertson . 

.  180 

138 

16 

21 

M  A  Quinn . 

.  ISO 

138 

16 

18 

T  C  Fisher  . 

.  180 

134 

16 

22 

C  W  Link . 

.  180 

134 

W  S  Jones . 

.  180 

134 

16 

20 

H  C  Elliott . 

.  180 

131 

16 

18 

E  W  Poindexter . 

.  180 

130 

C  A  Howard,  Jr . 

.  180 

124 

i6 

21 

T  S  Rutherfoord . 

.  180 

127 

16 

17 

P  Tucker  . 

.  180 

127 

16 

17 

H  F  Wilkinson . 

.  180 

1?3 

16 

14 

A  II  H  Boyd . 

.  180 

122 

16 

12 

W  K  Mansfield . 

.  180 

121 

16 

21 

J  W  Miller..., . 

120 

16 

21 

H  H  Crockett  . 

.  180 

97 

16 

16 

G  G  Moore . 

.  180 

96 

S  Y  Sweeney . 

.  180 

85 

i6 

5 

C  E  Armstrong . 

.  100 

79 

Dr  Richards  . 

.  100 

78 

ii 

24 

F  O  Miller . 

75 

R  L  Morgan . 

.  100 

73 

16 

18 

R  G  Dalby . 

.  100 

50 

16 

10 

T  C  Harris . 

.  60 

46 

A  B  Stanley . 

.  60 

46 

W  L  Schenk . 

.  60 

41 

T  P  Jennelle . 

.  60 

22 

Professionals: 

Geo  L  Lyon . 

.  180 

174 

21 

25 

F.  H  Starr . 

.  ISO 

172 

21 

24 

T  R  Taylor  . 

.  180 

166 

21 

25 

S  S  Scholl . 

.  180 

150 

16 

20 

Analostan  Gun  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  5. — The  Analostan  Gun  Club, 
of  this  city,  held  its  tenth  annual  Fourth  of  July,  shoot 
yesterday.  The  attendance  was  small,  owing  to  two 
ball  games  at  the  park  between  the  Speed  Boys,  of  Bos¬ 
ton  and  the  home  clutx  and  the  Jeffries-Johnson  im¬ 
broglio  out  at  Reno.  Our  ball  club  has  been  in  the 
Jeffries  class  for  a  long  time,  but  draws  a  crowd,  just 
as  he  did,  those  in  attendance  hoping  that  some  of  the 
“old  ’uns”  may  come  back. 

Our  shoot  was  a  success,  and  the  scores  made  are 
evidence  that  some  of  the  boys  are  fit  to  travel  in  fast 
company. 

Take  Dr.  Stine,  for  instance.  He  accounted  for  98 
out  of  105.  In  the  sweepstake  event  out  of  a  possible  25 
he  scored  24,  and  in  the  merchandise  event  he  got  22. 
Dan  Orrison  only  gets  a  chance  once  in  a  while  to  try 
his  hand,  but  he  quit  with  91  out  of  100.  C.  B.  Wise  got 
8S  per  cent,  of  his  targets.  Following  are  the  scores: 


Drane  ... 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Moffett  ... 

Shot  at.  Broke. 
.  65  41 

Parsons  . 

..  145 

113 

Coleman  .. 

.  60 

62 

Barnes  ... 

..  135 

105 

M  Taylor 

.  60 

62 

Green  ... 

..  135 

82 

Blackstone 

.  60 

48 

Kahrs  . . . 

..  135 

67 

Hogan  . . . 

.  60 

44 

Wise  .... 

..  130 

115 

Lohr  . 

.  45 

38 

Craig  .... 

..  130 

112 

Ferree  .... 

.  45 

28 

Cobey  . . . 

..  120 

102 

Shoup  .... 

.  45 

25 

Stine  .... 

..  105 

98 

Hawes  .,. 

23 

Orrison  . 

..  100 

91 

Carrick  ... 

.  35 

15 

Hunter  .. 

...  70 

64 

Gibbs  .... 

.  25 

18 

King . 

Merchandise 

Hunter  . 

...  75 
shoot, 

55 

25  targets: 

Class  A. 

. .  24  Hogan  _ 

.  22 

Craig-  . . . . 

..  24 

Orrison  ... 

.  22 

Coleman  . 

..  23 

Taylor  .... 

.  21 

Wise  . 

Cobey  .... 

.  17 

Stine  . . . . 

..  22 

Class 

B. 

Parsons  . 

...  23 

Drane  . 

.  20 

Lohr  . 

...  21 

Barnes  . 

.  19 

Class 

c. 

Blackistone  . 

...  19 

King  . 

.  13 

Ferree  . 

...  17 

Shoup  . 

.  13 

Moffett  . 

...  16 

Kahrs  . 

.  11 

Hawes  . . 

...  15 

Green  . 

.  14 

Green  . 

...  14 

Sweepstake  shoot, 

25  targets 

Stine  . 

...  24 

Barnes  . 

.  23 

Drane  . 

...  23 

Taylor  . 

.  22 

Cobey  . 

Hunter  . 

.  22 

Orrison  . 

...  23 

Canadian  Indians. 

The  fifth  annual  tournament  and  pow-wow  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Indians  was  held  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the 
Queens  Royal  Hotel,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.,  June 
30  and  July  1,  and  was  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
Association. 

On  Thursday  night  the  annual  meeting  of  the  tribe  was 
held.  After  general  business  was  transacted,  the  election 
of  officers  took  place.  Dr.  Chas.  O.  Bean  (Chief  Smooth 
Face)  was  elected  High  Chief;  George  L.  Vivian, 
Toronto  (Chief  Short  Wing),  Vice-Chief,  and  Court 
Thomson  (Chief  W.  Em  See),  High  Scribe  and  Chief 
of  Wampum. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  beautiful  reading  lamp  to  the  retiring  High 
Scribe  and  Chief  of  Wampum,  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto 
(Chief  King  Pin).  Mr.  Duff,  in  a  neat  speech,  thanked 
his  fellow  chiefs. 

Geo.  W.  McGill  (Chief  Holy  Smoke)  and  Thomas  A. 
Duff  (Chief  King  Pin)  were  elected  honorary  members 
of  the  Council  of  Chiefs. 

On  Friday  night  the  Indians  held  their  usual  pow-wow, 
war  dance  and  bonfire,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
visitors,  after  which  they  held  their  annual  ball  and 
banquet.  Count  Thomson  (Chief  W.  Em  See)  High 
Scribe  and  Chief  of  Wampum. 


1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Day.  Day. 

Day.  Day. 

G  W  McGill.... 

,  182 

174 

R  Hutchison.. 

..  164 

182 

C  L  Frantz . 

,  189 

182 

B  W  Glover... 

..  182 

189 

F.  T  Marsh . 

175 

158 

R  Day  . 

..  188 

192 

G  L  Vivian . 

.  185 

184 

K  Turnbull  . . . 

..  184 

184 

P  Wakefield  ... 

,  171 

173 

T  E  Jennings. 

..  166 

185 

W  Ely  . 

.  1S1 

190 

YV  R  Fenton.. 

..  185 

185 

G  Beattie  . 

.  191 

189 

Geo  Wolf  . 

...  165 

169 

T  W  Barnes . 

.  164 

176 

A  Wolf  . 

..  153 

162 

F  S  Wright . 

.  189 

191 

S  E  Sangster. 

. .  171 

170 

Ed  Cox  . 

.  172 

176 

G  G  Jordan... 

. .  138 

166 

F  D  Kelsey _ 

.  192 

187 

W  H  Singer... 

...  169 

165 

A  E  Keily . 

.  184 

180 

S  A  Webb.... 

...  56 

45 

B  V  Covert _ 

.  187 

185 

C  Singer  . 

...  32 

P  Bernhard  ... 

.  178 

178 

W  H  Smith... 

173 

R  A  Scott . 

.  176 

160 

C  F  Lambert., 

170 

D  McMackon  . 

.  180 

177 

E  F  Springer. 

. . 

169 

C  A  Galbraith.. 

.  175 

175 

F  A  Parker. . . . 

174 

J  L  Talcott.... 

.  184 

183 

A  S  Woodruff, 

161 

C  O  Beam,  Sr. 

.  174 

168 

M  Sprague  . . 

161 

T  D  McGaw... 

.  170 

174 

D  T  Taylor.... 

61 

F  Kilmer  . 

.  145 

157 

C  Davidson  . . 

80 

F  W  Mathews. 

.  137 

143 

Professionals : 

T  A  R  Elliott.. 

.  184 

182 

A  Dey  . 

. . .  175 

173 

G  M  Dunk . 

.  163 

166 

E  H  Johnnot 

...  151 

156 

C  Thomson . 

.  170 

172 

Team  race: 

.  ' 

Stanley  G.  C., 

Toronto. 

Parkdale  G.  C.,  Toronto. 

Ely  . 

...  25 

Geo  Wolf  ... 

.  24 

Tennings  . 

...  24 

F  A  Parker.. 

.  23 

Fenton  . 

...  24 

Marsh  . 

.  21 

McGill  . 

...  21 

Springer  . 

.  17 

Vivian  . 

...  19—113 

C  O  Wolf.... 

.  14—99 

Audubon  G. 

C.,  Buffalo. 

Bernhard  . 

...  23 

Cox  . 

.  21 

Talcott  . . 

...  22 

Keily  . 

.  18- 

-105 

Lambert  . 

...  21 

The  Toronto  cup,  for  high  Canadian  amateur  average 
for  two  days  was  tied  for  by  R.  Day  and  Geo.  Beattie, 
score  of  380  out  of  400.  In  the  shoot-off  R.  Day  broke 
24  and  Beattie  23. 

Long  run  cup:  Geo.  Beattie,  76. 

Court  Thomson, 

High  Scribe  and  Chief  of  Wampum. 


North  River  Gun  Club. 

Edgewater,  N.  J.,  June  25. — Excellent  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  some  very  creditable  scores  were  recorded. 
Visiting  shooters  are  always  welcome.  The  results  fol¬ 
low: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


O  B  Killer.... 

..  150 

114 

Wells  . 

115 

45 

M  Wynne  ... 

..  205 

187 

Dr  Welzmiller.. 

135 

113 

Dr  Mueller  ... 

..  150 

108 

Mrs  Hutton  .... 

90 

42 

Blauvelt  . 

..  50 

24 

Hutton  . 

115 

74 

Atwood  . 

..  100 

71 

II  Knight  . 

140 

105 

Butler  . 

..  100 

79 

Schwebke  . 

115 

68 

C  Medler  .... 

..  145 

124 

W  Johnson  .... 

90 

69 

C  L  Richter... 

..  90 

63 

Philips  . 

120 

93 

F  Hall  . t. 

..  165 

148 

Mallison  . 

95 

61 

Small  . 

..  115 

71 

J  Ropes  . 

45 

35 

C. 

S. 

M. 

Fox 

Gun 

in  Africa. 

The  following  is  from  Col.  Roosevelt’s  article  on 
African  hunting  in  the  May  Scribner’s: 

“Next  day  I  took  the  Fox  gun,  which  had  already,  on 
ducks,  guineafowl  and  francolin,  shown  itself  an  excep¬ 
tionally  hard-hitting  and  close-shooting  weapon,  and  col¬ 
lected  various  water  birds  for  the  naturalists;  among 
others,  a  couple  of  Egyptian  geese.” 


United  Sportsmen’s  Tournament. 

Lanesboro,-  Pa. — The  dates  of  this  tournament  were 
June  28-29.  Totals  follow: 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ A  '  ^  A _ ^ 

Shotat.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


J  F  Meehan . 

200 

174 

200 

178 

Hallman  . 

200 

157 

200 

153 

Britz  . 

200 

156 

200 

146 

Williams  . 

200 

168 

200 

166 

II  Barrett  . 

140 

123 

200 

182 

La  Barre  . 

200 

162 

200 

167 

Meade  . 

40 

31 

20 

13 

Woodward  . 

200 

158 

40 

27 

J  F  Meehan,  Jr  (age  11).. 
Stearns  . 

80 

22 

120 

36 

140 

94 

100 

71 

W  E  Bennett  . 

160 

107 

... 

... 

Allpaugh  . 

20 

17 

20 

15 

A  C  Barrett  . 

20 

11 

... 

F  Cooper  . 

60 

36 

.  .  • 

Thos  Meehan,  Jr.  (age  13; 

120 

57 

120 

56 

H  Pooler  . 

20 

2 

•  .  . 

E  G  Bennett . 

100 

42 

Barnes  . 

80 

50 

40 

33 

W  E  Meehan . 

100 

50 

60 

38 

L  M  Badger . 

100 

87 

100 

84 

P  A  McAlpin . 

40 

21 

. .  • 

.  .  . 

M  K  Wagner . 

20 

12 

.  .  . 

E  B  Bruner . 

20 

7 

40 

32 

E  M  Murphy . 

.  .  . 

60 

31 

B  P  Leslie . 

20 

2 

C  C  Wagner . 

20 

1 

.  .  . 

Lutz  . 

200 

173 

Fellows  . 

60 

54 

James  . 

80 

54 

Brush  . 

100 

74 

Dennis  . 

100 

76 

Briggs  . 

60 

52 

D  G  McLaughlin . 

140 

120 

Kimball  . 

100 

78 

Afford  . 

40 

19 

Criswell  . 

60 

27 

Palmerton  . 

40 

30 

T  B  Kane . 

20 

7 

L  W  Carrigan  . 

20 

16 

Conklin  . 

40 

28 

M  S  Brush . 

40 

33 

Barry  . 

40 

11 

H  M  Bennett . 

40 

22 

Professionals: 

M  Hawkins . 

200 

193 

200 

192 

L  Lewis  . 

200 

178 

200 

179 

Stark  . 

180 

123 

200 

144 

E  S  Richards . 

120 

75 

40 

31 

Brunswick 

(Ga.) 

Gun 

Club. 

The  two-day  registered  tournament  of  this  club  was 
held  on  July  4-5.  Event  No.  10,  on  the  second  day, 
was  a  handicap,  50  targets,  open  to  all,  and  the  high 
amateur  scores  were  made  by  Laslie  (45),  Hill  (44), 
Levy  (43),  Estill  (42),  McKinnon  (41).  Professionals: 
H.  D.  Freeman  (47),  W.  Huff  (46). 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ A  '  _ A. _ ^ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


W  T  Laslie  . 

....  240 

232 

210 

196 

A  J  Hill . 

....  240 

227 

210 

196 

M  McKinnon  . 

....  240 

215 

210 

184 

P  M  Golden . 

....  240 

208 

210 

174 

I  A  Clark . 

....  240 

189 

110 

83 

I.  Levy  . 

....  240 

119 

210 

183 

V  Cate  . 

....  240 

233 

210 

193 

T  S  Estill . 

....  240 

213 

210 

171 

J  Butts  . 

....  160 

98 

160 

109 

E  C  Butts  . 

....  240 

212 

YV  Hopkins  . 

....  240 

215 

Dr  F  C  Wilson . 

....  240 

218 

N  Emanuel  . 

....  140 

123 

E  Dart  . 

....  180 

141 

G  H  Smith . 

....  80 

70 

R  L  Williams . 

....  40 

31 

.«. 

T  Mallard  . 

....  60 

50 

ioo 

69 

W  H  Bowen . 

... 

Professionals: 

A  M  Hatcher . 

.  240 

219 

210 

196 

G  H  Hillman . 

.  240 

157 

210 

160 

H  D  Gibbs . 

.  240 

231 

210 

200 

YV  Huff  . 

.  240 

232 

210 

205 

H  D  Freeman . 

.  240 

233 

210 

205 

G  Ward  . 

.  240 

238 

210 

203 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

A  few  members  were  at  the  grounds  on  July  9,  but  the 
intense  heat  prevented  them  from  doing  much  shooting. 
A  strong  wind  was  blowing,  which  made  hard  targets, 
though  the  shooters,  standing  in  the  lee  of  the  club 
house  did  not  derive  any  benefit.  “Kid”  Randall  was 
high  man  in  the  trophy  event  with  49.  F.  Pope,  Feister 
and  Connellv  were  second  in  actual  breaks  with  40  each. 
The  club  will  hold  a  money-back  shoot  on  July  24,  the 
program  being  ten  15-bird  events.  The  scores: 

Bird  trophy  event,  60  targets,  handicap,  aded  targets: 


Targets: 

R  Randall  . 

15 

14 

15 

15 

20  Broke. 
20  49 

Hdp.  Total. 
0  <9 

F  Pape  . 

Feister  . 

10 

14 

16 

40 

1 

41 

10 

14 

16 

40 

5 

45 

O  Pope  . 

10 

12 

16 

38 

6 

44 

Connelly  . 

10 

12 

18 

40 

0 

40 

Lambert  . 

7 

10 

12 

29 

5 

34 

Trimble  . 

10 

10 

17 

37 

0 

37 

Practice  events: 

Shot  at. 
Trimble  .  25 

Broke 

22 

Connelly 

Shot  at. 
.  50 

Broke 

45 

Randall  . 

50 

48 

McFee  . 

...  25 

24 
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Hamilton 


indorse 


WHAT  CAUSED  A  HALT 
INHAMILT0N1FLIGHT 


Curtiss  Finds  the  Quality  of  Oil 
Supplied  in  Philadelphia  Forced 
the  Flier  to  Descend. 


SOME  PR< 


IS  SOLVED 


Moot  Points  in  Aviation  Cleared  Ue 
and  AerialTravel  Thus  Made 
Less  Hazardous. 


Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  who  was  a  makSj  of 
bicycle  engines  before  he  waB»in 
’'»d  over  Charles  K.  HaBfcl 
‘-rday  and  found'  HPt 
the  flying 
winging 


Mobiloil 


’nrk 


them  had  worn  almost  through.  Had  it 
v  orn  all  the  way  it  would  have  released 
one  aileron  from  the  flyer's  flexible  seat, 
and  would  have  made  it  impossible  ever 
to  regain  a  level  keel  once  a  sidewise  wind 
1  had  started  the  planes  gliding  off  on  a 
slant. 

The  answer  Curtiss  found  again  when  he 
landed  at  Governors  Island  was  that  his 
gil  tank  had  rubbed  against  a  brace  on  ac- 
unt  of  the  engine’s  vibration,  and  had 
Fit  a  hole  in  its  side,  thus  dropping  his 
gauge  to  "  empty  ”  when  he  still  had  a 
en  miles  to  travel. 

amilton's  first  accident,  in  which  a 
(peller  blade  was  snapped,  occurred  be- 
se  engineers,  planning  a  building  on 
rernors  Island,  had  driven  a  section 
the  aviation  field  full  of  surveyors’ 
kes.  Only  the  night  before  he  snapped 
ire  on  one  of  these  stakes,  and  in 
ing  anotherchanceof  spinning  safe- 

met  a 

fsj _ 

re. 

to .  his  second  accident  on  the  loni_ 
ight.  Hamilton’s  mechanic  had  seen  the 
fan  of  light  oil  that  a  Philadelphia  con¬ 
cern  had  supplied  instead  of  the  brand 
ordered,  and  had  refused  to  accept  it.  A 
Times  representative  promptly  dispatched 
a  fast  automobile  for  a  can  of  the  proper 
brand.  Ten  minutes  before  the  auto¬ 
mobile  was  due  to  return  light  rain  be¬ 
gan  to  •  fall  and  storm  clouds  appeared 
in  the  west.  Hamilton  looked  them  over; 
he  had  set  his  heart  on  winning  the 
round  trip  flight  from  New  York  and 
back,  ana  realized  that  every  minute 
counted.  He  wasn't  willing  to  await  fair 
weather  and  exactly  the  right  oil,  so  he 
seized  the  can  himself,  filled  his  tank, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  more  was  up, 
the  air  and  off. 


! ! 


A  GRADE  FOR  EACH  TYPE  OF  MOTOR 


The  grade  of  oil  specially  made  for  your  motor  is  shown  in  our  richly  illustrated  booklet 
“  What  the  Motorist  Should  Know,”  just  printed.  Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting  for 
you  to  send  for  it,  and  it  will  be  mailed  free,  postage  paid,  the  day  your  request  is  received. 


A 

Kxotei  iJotor 

Ilf  u»|3».'rk 

Ilf  u>|Tork 

Vacuum  Oil  Company,  JuDe  191°" 

Vacuum  Oil  Company, 

Hew  York, 

B.Y. 

29  Broadway, 

Hew  York  City. 

Gentlemen: 

Dear  Sirs; 

I  wish  to  let  you  know  that  the 

Oil  which  befouled  my  spark  plugs  was  not 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  success  we 

have  met  with  in  the  use  of  "Mohiloil"  in 

your  oil.  I  used  MOBILOIL  going  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  had  no  trouble.  Owing  to  mis¬ 
understanding,  I  was  supplied  there  with 

lubricating  the  engines  in  our  aeroplanes, 

some  other  oil,  which  caused  the  trouble 

and  to  say  that  it  maintained  its  reputa- 

resulting  in  my  descent.  Had  I  used  Mo¬ 
biloil  on  my  return  flight,  I  should,  un- 

tion  in  ray  Alhany-Hew  York  flight. 

doubtedly,  have  made  the  trip  home  without 

Very  truly  yours. 

a  stop. 

June  6,  1910. 

— .. 

Very  truly  yours. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  U.  S.  A 
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PETERS  SHELLS 

Make  a  Great  Record  at  the 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP 

99  ex  100  from  19  yds.  by  Mr. Harvey  McMurchy,  using  Pelers  “Ideal”  Factory  Loads 

High  General  Average  for  all  Targets  including  Handicap  races  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  as  follows: 

1st  day—  96  ex  100 — including  10  pairs 

2d  day—  97  ex  100— Preliminary  Handicap,  19  yards 

3d  day —  96  ex  100  — Grand  American  Handicap,  19  yards 

4th  day— 188  ex  200— Amateur  Championship,  -j  ^  doulokfs,  16  yards 

477  ex  500 

High  Score  on  all  Single  Targets  exclusive  of  Handicap  events  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young: 

Practice  day . 157  ex  160 

1st  day .  78  ex  80 

4th  day . 155  ex  160 

390  ex  400 

2d  High  Score  in  Preliminary  Handicap .  98  ex  100,  by  Mr  Guy  Ward 

2d  High  Score  in  all  Double  Target  events .  56  ex  60,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day 

2d  High  Score  in  Amateur  Championship . 188  ex  200,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Day 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Naw  York:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608-612  Howard  Street,  i.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


At  the  Grand  American  Handicap  there  were  four  STEVENS  REPEATERS 
shooting  from  94  to  97  per  cent. 

A  Hollow  Matted  Sighting  Rib  is  a  feature  of  this  gun.  It  gives  you  a  clear  and  unobstructed  sight  at 
your  bird  or  target.  It  cannot  shoot  loose. 

Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  highly  finished  fancy  imported  walnut  stock,  straight  checkered  grip  and 
checkered  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches  in  length,  drop  at  heel  2%  inches,  drop  at  comb  \%  inches,  weight 
iy+  pounds.  No  deviations. 

This  Six  (6)  shot  STEVENS  TRAPSHOOTER  Pump  Gun  sells  for  $40.00  and  will  be  sent  direct  from  factory 
express  prepaid,  in  case  your  dealer  cannot  supply. 

The  No.  525  De  Luxe  Trap  Grade,  is  similar  to  the  No.  522  Trapshooter,  but  made  to  order  to  suit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  individual  sportsman.  Anv  length  of  barrel,  straight  or  pistol  grip  stock,  length  of  stock 
from  13*4  to  14^  inches,  drop  of  stock  from  2  to  3^4  inches.  Price  of  this  gun  is  $50.00. 

Request  our  Art  Catalog  — embodying  detailed  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these  two  high  grade  shotguns. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  321,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 
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Monongahela  Valley  Sportsmen’s  League. 

The  fourth  shoot  of  the  Monongahela  Valley  Sports¬ 
man's  League,  at  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  held  July  8, 
on  their  new  grounds.  The  club  was  hardly  ready  for 
the  tournament,  and  as  was  stated  on  the  grounds,  the 
trap  worked  the  worst  ever  seen.  Pulling  was  bad,  trap¬ 
ping  was  bad ;  in  fact,  everything  was  bad,  just  bow  bad 
it  must  have  been  you  will  see  by  the  scores.  When  four 
amateurs  break  9S  out  of  100,  two  break  99  out  of  100, 
another  with  102  straight,  numerous  97s  and  four  men 
break  96  per  cent,  for  the  200  targets,  things  must  be 
pretty  bad. 

Tn  all  seriousness  the  club  was  not  ready,  but  will  have 
one  of  the  finest  shooting  grounds  in  the  State  when  it 
gets  the  grounds  leveled  off  for  shooting. 

The  five-man  team  race  was  won  by  the  Fairmont  Gun 
Club,  who  broke  96  out  of  100  in  the  race.  This  is  the 
record  for  the  League.  This  same  squad,  shooting  at 
500  targets,  broke  91%  per  cent. — going  some. 

Among  the  good  ones  pulled  off  are  the  following: 
Ed.  O.  Bower  was  one  down  in  80  when  his  gun  went 
wrong — he  dropped  two  shooting  two  guns. 

T.  FT.  Funk  had  a  Du  Pont  fob  coming  on  his  102 
straight. 

R.  Gerstell,  one  of  the  youngest  shooters  in  the  game, 
98  out  of  100. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  O  D.  Williams  to  go  99  out  of 
100.  That’s  the  wav  they  do  it  over  in  Maryland. 

Squire  Hiegenbotham  was  not  going  very  good,  anly 
98  out  of  100.  If  this  was  not  a  shooting  match,  yon 
will  have  tn  show'  me. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Lantz  is  shooting  along  with  the  rest  and 
getting  over  that  nervousness  that  comes  with  beginners; 
S5  is  prettv  good. 

Next  League  shoot  will  be  held  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va., 
July  26. 


Shot  af 

Brot'^ 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

L  C  Lantz . 200 

185 

G 

M  Hooker... 

.  200 

186 

Mr**  L  E  Lantz.  200 

169 

E 

()  Bower.... 

.  no 

116 

(>  Higcenbotham  200 

193 

E 

Hutton  . 

100 

77 

w  L  Boals . 190 

Q9 

T 

Oa',,fhrone  . . . 

.  100 

75 

E  Halfast  .  ISO 

169 

L 

Tohnson  .... 

100 

8? 

W  YVi'edebusch.  190 

114 

A 

R  Corbett. . . 

.  160 

H7 

T  A  Neill .  1’0 

113 

T 

Donaldson _ 

do 

33 

G  T  Watson _ _  120 

112 

R 

foretell  . 

“>00 

194 

T  T  Phillips . 1°0 

no 

T 

TT  Funk . 

.  200 

192 

G  M  LiUev  . 120 

81 

F 

F*  Donahue. 

.  80 

69 

O  D  Williams...  200 

193 

J 

Hooper  . 

.  60 

39 

Professionals : 

D  Wl  Goshorn . .  200 

171 

Ed  H  Taylor... 

.  120 

115 

Ellsworth  (Me.)  Tournament. 

The  tournament  held  at  Ellsworth.  Me.,  July  4,  by  the 
Ellsworth  Gun  Club,  did  not  have  the  attendance  which 
had  been  assured  us.  because  of  the  heavy  thunderstorm 
of  Sunday  night,  and  the  continued  rain  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  At  the  time  the  trains  left,  which  would  have 
brought  the  shooters,  it  was  raining  hard  and  looked  as 
though  we  were  going  to  have  a  stormv  day.  It  did, 
however,  clear  off  about  10  A.  M.,  and  from  that  time 
until  noon  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  the  targets 
were  practically  easv;  in  the  afternoon  a  strong  wind 
blew  in  the  face  of  the  shooters  and  caused  the  targets  to 
soar  skyward  and  made  the  shooting  very  difficult. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  flight  of  the  targets  the 
score  of  91  per  cent,  made  bv  Wm.  G.  Hill,  and  that  of 
90  per  cent,  made  by  Wm.  B.  Darton,  both  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives.  were  very  good  indeed. 

The  high  gun  for  amateurs  and  winner  of  the  silver  cup 
was  Chas.  E.  Shea,  with  F.  A.  Colby  second,  which  gave 
him  the  traveling  bag. 

The  merchandise  event  was  a  handicap,  figured  from 
actual  performance  of  the  contestants  shooting  through 
the  program,  and  resulted  in  Chas.  F.  Shea  winning  the 
vase  presented  by  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.:  Frank  TT 
Young  the  Thermos  bottle;  Wm.  E.  Whiting  the  um- 
brella ;  O.  M.  Clement  the  steel  fishing  rod,  and  H  F 
Wescott  the  marble  hunting  case. 

The  totals  of  the  contestants  are  as  follows: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

C  F  Shea .  200  150 

F  A  Cnlbv .  20(1  133 

O  M  Clement...  200  130 

FT  F  Wescott _  200  117 

F  H  Young .  200  113 

Professionals : 

Wm  G  Hill .  200  183 

Wm  B  Darton..  200  180 

G  M  Wheeler...  200  164 


Shot  at.  Broke 
W  E  Whiting..  200  1  08 

J  G  Shea .  200  146 

F  E  Hapworth..  200  141 

T  T  Hinch .  180  123 

E  A  Graham....  ISO  102 


CI  R  Dickey -  200  163 

Wm.  S.  Whiting,  Sec’y. 


Social  Target  Club. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July  4. — Scores  made  at  this  reg¬ 
istered  tournament  had  the  following  totals: 


T  W  Harlan . 

200 

122 

W  R  Fleming.. 

200 

171 

T  Fusselman . 

200 

124 

TT  E  Snvd . 

200 

188 

v  H  Greene.... 

200 

160 

F  Warneke  . 

200 

ISO 

Geo  Nicolai  . . . . 

140 

118 

A  W  Smith . 

200 

175 

J  S  Thomas.... 

200 

182 

W  B  Cosbv . 

200 

166 

Dr  Ragan  . 

200 

174 

Dr  Ronner  . 

200 

172 

Professionals : 
A  Mermod  . 

’  200 

184 

J  W  Gillespie.., 

200 

163 

D  J  Holland.... 

200 

194 

The  Forest  and  Stream 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask 
regularly. 


W  L  Moore . 

180 

113 

N  J  Kelley . 

100 

71 

Guy  Cooper  _ 

180 

133 

J  T  Greninger... 

120 

90 

T  R  Troxler . 

120 

70 

T  E  Stonum . 

100 

79 

J  M  Coleman _ 

40 

22 

Tim  Rooney  .... 

60 

22 

L  C  Larsen . 

100 

67 

F  M  Goward _ 

80 

74 

J  Schmelzer  .... 

60 

45 

D 

D  Gross... 

..  200 

171 

D 

C  Richardson  200 

D 

Elliott  . 

. .  60 

49 

may  be  obtained  from  any 
your  dealer  to  supply  yo« 


Bik£jl^ISTITE 

in  the  hands  of  W.  J.  RAUP,  Portage,  Wis.,  Won 

THE  PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP 

Chicago,  June  22,  1910. 

Mr.  Raup  broke  99  out  of  100  and  “20  straight ”  in  the  shoot-off. 


High  Average  for  the  Entire  Tournament 

was  won  by  J.  S.  DAY,  of  Midland,  1  exas.  Mr.  Day’s  remarkable  record  was  as  follows 

SWEEPSTAKES,  -  -  -  June  21-  96  out  of  100  at  16  yards 

PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP,  June  22-  97  out  of  100  at  19  yards 

GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP,  June  23-  96  out  of  100  at  19  yards 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP,  June  24—188  out  of  200  at  18  yards 

477  out  of  500  (including  30  pairs) 

AVERAGE  95.2 

Mr.  Day  used 

B  AL  LIBTIT  E 


ne  TllarUn  r 


REPEATING  RIFLE  _ _  v  u 

You  can  buy 
no  better  gun  for  tar¬ 
get  work  and  all  small  game 
up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 
of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate 
The  136  page  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  removable 

77lar//si  catalog  will  action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 

help  you  decide  what  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer, 
rifle  best  suits  your  in-  S' 

dividual  desires.  Send  //iff  //lOTliTl  flfeOr/HS  LO. 

3  stamps  for  it  today.  27  WILLOW  STREET,  -  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

"HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post- 
.  paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Two  Clean  Kills 


ANY  man  who  owns  a  Lefever  boasts  how 
he  gets  doubles  at  a  great  distance — how 
they  crumple  up  and  drop  every  time  the 
Lefever  speaks.  He  talks  Lefever  hard  shooting, 
close  shooting,  and  allround  shooting  qualities 
from  his  own  experience.  Ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  gets  tuvo  clean  kills.  “It’s  all  in 
Lefever  Taper  Boring,”  he’ll  tell  you. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

If  all  other  shot  guns  in  the  world  could  have 
Lefever  Three-piece  Action,  Lefever  Never- 
Shoot-Loose  bolt,  Lefever  Take-Up-Wear  at 
the  hinge  joint,  and  the  fourteen  other  exclusive 
Lefever  advantages,  they  would  still  fail  to  get 
long’ double  kills,  because  they  haven’t  Lefever 
Taper  Boring.  $28.00  to  $1000 — and  nothing 
on  the  market  at  $50.00  will  shoot  or  wear  like 
the  Lefever  at  $28.00.  Don’t  buy  without 
getting  our  free  catalogue.  Lefever.  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rEr'RGX/SOJVS 


Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price.  S1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


PUBLISHERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Messrs.  Schoverling,  Daly  &  Gales,  302-304  Broadway, 
New  York,  have  issued  their  1910B  catalogue.  It  con¬ 
tains  320  pages.  It  illustrates  and  describes  guns,  rifles, 
revolvers,  sportsmen’s  clothing  and  supplies,  camp  out¬ 
fits,  lawn  tennis,  golf,  cutlery,  cameras;  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  of  use  to  the  sportsman.  Their  fishing  tackle  cata¬ 
logue  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near  future. 
This  firm  is  making  an  extraordinary  offer  of  Sauer  guns. 
The  catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  applicant. 


Columbus  (O.)  Gun  Club. 


Wm.  Webster  was  high  man  July  4  with  145  out  of  150. 
L.  Fisher  and  C.  Coburn  second,  140.  C.  A.  Young  and 
F.  Coburn,  139,  for  third  place. 

Quite  a  few  visitors  were  out  July  9.  One  new  member 
joined  the  club,  Lieut.  K.  A.  Joyce,  of  the  Barracks. 
From  all  indications,  he  is  going  to  make  a  good  shot’. 

Newark  and  Washington  C.  H.  were  represented. 
F.  C.  Kingsbury  was  again  at  the  club.  Just  getting 
over  a  sick  spell.  Owing  to  the  big  shoot,  the  attendance 
is  small.  Wonder  where  the  team  from  Cleveland  is. 
Columbus  is  waiting  to  hear  about  that  return  match. 
Scores  of  July  4: 


Shot  at.  Broke 


H  Eberly  . 150  115 

L  Fisher  . 150  140 

J  A  Van  Fossen  150  130 

W  Webster  _ 150  145 

T  Wells  . 150  128 

H  M  Brown....  150  130 

H  E  Bay  .  150  106 

C  Coburn  , . 150  139 

H  E  Smith . 150  138 


O  Shilling  .  150  131 

C  Moeller  . 150  127 

T  H  Smith .  150  121 

G  Smith  .  150  120 

W  Fishinger  ...  75  44 


Shot  at.  Broke 

W  Deinman 

...  50 

40 

H  Kelly  .... 

.  100 

81 

II  Romie  . . . 

.  125 

99 

R  F  Youst.. 

.  25 

19 

H  Tackson  . 

.  65 

57 

W  Coffman  . 

.  100 

88 

C  Carson  ... 

.  65 

54 

R  Dvnner  .. 

.  65 

35 

W  Fellows  , 

.  65 

54 

J  Ritt  . 

.  65 

50 

E  M  Stout.. 

.  65 

57 

W  Shultz  ... 

.  40 

29 

r  r1 

.  25 

16 

M  Seiler  .. 

.  25 

12 

J  Seiler  _ 

.  25 

11 

Scores  of  July  9: 

F  Kingsbury  . . .  175  134 

J  Cummings  ...  90  56 

C  Hanawatt  ....  75  38 

E  Vogelsong  ...  75  46 

G  Baily  .  50  43 

W  Chamberlain.  100  93 


B 

Bolin  . 

.  175 

141 

K 

A  Joyce . 

.  75 

59 

C 

Carson  . 

.  75 

55 

L 

Galoway  .... 

.  75 

64 

T 

Van  Fossen.. 

.  100 

70 

L 

Fisher  . 

.  25 

23 

L.  F.„  Sec’y. 


Alberta  Gun  Club. 

Calgary,  Alberta,  July  5-6. — There  were  twenty-five 
amateurs  and  three  professionals  in  the  competition.  Of 
the  professionals,  E.  Meade  was  high  for  the  two  days 
with  254  out  of  a  possible  270.  Totals  follow: 


First  Day. 

A 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

A 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

R  G  Robinson . 

.  120 

106 

150 

137 

A  Huddell  . 

.  120 

101 

150 

132 

W  B  McLaren . 

.  120 

109 

150 

140 

T  II  Thomson . 

.  120 

95 

130 

110 

H  C  Andrew . 

.  120 

109 

150 

138 

A  Bishop  . 

.  120 

103 

150 

128 

H  Cramer  . 

.  120 

100 

150 

131 

A  T  McDonald . 

.  120 

93 

150 

120 

F  Lee  . 

.  120 

102 

80 

69 

G  S  Ware . 

.  120 

85 

60 

44 

D  A  Hines . 

.  120 

104 

150 

135 

G  Avells  . 

.  120 

86 

130 

105 

A  B  Stafford . 

.  120 

109 

150 

128 

T  C  Livingston . 

.  120 

110 

150 

127 

T  W  Stafford . 

.  120 

99 

150 

117 

J  Stewart  . 

.  120 

101 

150 

120 

W  F  Blade . 

.  120 

99 

70 

56 

J  R  D’Arcy . ;.. 

.  120 

81 

105 

‘82 

T  II  Lee . 

.  120 

94 

C  W  Segristrom . 

.  120 

100 

150 

128 

Dr  Holmes  . 

.  100 

81 

100 

87 

K  D  Johnston . 

.  100 

71 

150 

112 

A  Martin  . 

45 

'80 

‘59 

G  B  Parker . 

J  Garden  . 

130 

108 

Professionals : 

E  Meade  . 

.  120 

113 

150 

141 

J  B  Lee . 

.  120 

112 

150 

141 

Ed  G  White . 

.  120 

104 

150 

138 

'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery. 


Annu&l  Matches  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  9. — The  program  of  the 
annual  matches  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  which  will  be  held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio, 
Aug.  15,  16,  17  and  18,  are  ready  for  distribution.  It  is 
a  handy  little  book,  just  the  proper,  size  to  fit  the 
blouse  pocket,  and  contains  everything  in  a  very  concise 
form  that  a  shooter  should  know  who  expects  to  attend 
the  matches. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  kind  and  number  of 
matches,  excepting  that  five  individual  revolver  matches 
have  been  added.  This  was  done  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  revolver  shots,  who  thus  secure  practice  for  the 
national  revolver  match — each  one  of  the  five  matches 
represents  one  of  the  five  stages  of  that  .match.  Each 
competitor  will  be  allowed  only  one  entry  in  each  match 
each  day,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  entrance  fees  will  be 
divided  among  those  competitors  making  the  highest 
aggregate  score  for  the  four  days’  shooting,  which  in 
reality  represents  shooting  through  the  national  revolver 
match  four  times.  . 

The  program  leads  off  with  the  individual  military  rifle 
shooting  championship  of  the  United  States,  which,  as 
in  previous  years,  will  be  determined  by  combining  the 
scores  made  in  the  President’s  match  and  the  national 
individual  match.  The  medal  which  will  be  given  to  .the 
winner  this  year  has  been  adopted  as  a  permanent  de¬ 
sign  and  represents  the  result  of  competitive  designs  of 
the  leading  medalists  of  the  country.  It  will  be  worth 
winning,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  value,  but  for  its 
artistic  beauty.  This  same  thing  can  be  said  of  all  of 
the  medals  this  year,  as  they  were  selected  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  for  competitive  designs,  and  will  in  the 
future  become  permanently  identified  with  the  match. 

There  are  ten  individual  matches,  to  wit:  Presidents, 


Wimbledon,  Leech  cup.  Marine  Corps,  individual  long- 
range  tyro,  individual  rapid  fire,  life  members’,  annual 
members’,  press  and  State  secretaries’.  The  team  matches 
consist  of  the  regimental  championship  for  the  Rumboldt 
trophy;  the  company  championship,  the  revolver  team 
championship;  the  Evans  service  skirmish  and  the  inter¬ 
club.  The  latter,  however,  will  not  be  pulled  off  unless 
five  or  more  clubs  send  teams  to  compete. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  entries  anticipated  in 
the  Evans  skirmish  match,  it  was  decided  at  the  last 
minute  that  each  team  would  only  make  one  run,  and 
the  winner  could  be  determined  by  the  number  of  points 
made.  The  number  of  points  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
six  points  for  every  opponent  killed  at  the  first  halt, 
5  points  for  the  second,  4  for  the  third  halt,  3  points  for 
the  fourth  halt,  two  points  for  the  fifth  halt,  and  one 
point  for  the  sixth  halt.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
equitable  basis,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  team 
doing  the  most  destruction  to  the  enemy  at  the  longest 
distance  would  be  the  best  shooting  team. 

Under  the  head  of  general  regulations  the  program  lays 
down  in  a  condensed  form  information  covering  the 
matches  for  the  guidance  of  range  officers,  markers  and 
competitors.  It  defines  a  tyro  as  a  man  who  has  never 
won  a  first,  second  or  third  prize  in  any  individual 
match  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  or  the  national 
individual  match;  or  who  has  never  shot  on  any  team 
winning  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  place  in  the 
national  team  match,  in  Class  A,  or  who  has  never  been 
a  member  of  a  United  States  International  team  using 
the  service  rifle. 

All  entries  are  to  be  made  on  forms  furnished  for  this 
purpose  by  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  a  separate  form  will  be 
used  for  each  match.  For  the  first  time  in  this  country 
the  N.  R.  A.  will  try  this  year  to  run  off  the  matches 
after  the  manner  in  vogue  at  the  great  Bisley  Range  it. 
England.  It  differs  from  the  former  method  in  that 
several  matches  will  be  going  on  at  the  same  time  on 
different  butts,  and  men  are  so  squadded  that  they  can 
go  from  butt  to  butt  and  shoot  their  scores  in  different 
matches  without  conflict.  All  shooting  will  be  in  pairs, 
with  an  interval  of  15  to  30  minutes  between  relays.  If  a 
competitor  should  not  be  in  his  position  at  his  target  at 
the  time  on  his  squadding  ticket  he  will  be  barred  from 
the  match. 

The  new  feature,  which  will  appeal  to  all  competitors, 
is  the  method  of  prize  distribution.  In  every  match  there 
will  be  three  medals  given;  gold  for  the  first,  silver  for 
the  second,  and  bronze  for  the  third.  In  addition  to 
this  96  per  cent,  of  the  money  received  for  entrance  fees, 
less  the  cost  of  the  medals,  will  be  divided  among  the 
competitors.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entrants  will 
be  prize  winners,  so  that  one  competitor  in  every  four 
will  receive  a  cash  prize.  Of  these  prize  winners,  25 
per  cent,  will  be  tyros.  Thus  in  case  of  500  entries — and 
there  should  be  not  less  than  this  in  every  one  of  the 
matches — there  will  he  125  prize  winners,  of  which  31  will 
be  special  prizes  for  tyros.  The  same  method  of  cash 
prize  distribution  will  be  followed  in  the  team  matches. 
Schedules  showing  the  amounts  into  which  the  prize  list 
will  be  divided  will  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  as 
soon  as  the  entries  close.  At  the  finish  of  the  match 
every  prize  winner  will  know  exactly  the  amount  of 
money  coming  to  him.  All  prizes  will  be  paid  during 
the  two  days  following  the  close  of  the  matches — i.  e., 
Aug.  19  and  20.  In  the  rear  of  the  program  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  events  showing  the  hour  at  which  each 
match  will  start  and  the  range  where  shot.  There  fs 
also  a  table  showing  the  time  that  the  entries  close.  As 
in  all  of  the  matches  a  reduction  in  entrance  fees  is 
given  to  members  of  the  Association,  it  is  probable  that 
all  the  competitors  on  the  grounds  will  become  members 
of  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  thus  become  eligible  for  the  annual 
report,  which  will  contain  a-  full  history  of  the  matches, 
as  well  as  the  reduced  fees.  Copies  of  the  program  can 
be  secured  from  Lieut.  Albert  S.  Jones,  Secretary  N. 
R.  A.  of  America,  Hibbs  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  July  10. — Herewith  are  the  scores  shot  by 
our  team  yesterday  in  the  Outdoor  League  match: 


P  Hanford  .  8  9  7  8  8  9  9  9  9  9—85 

10  S  10  9  8  9  7  9  10  10—90 

9  10  9  9  10  9  10  8  9  9—92—267 

Tom  Anderton  . 10  88877664  4 — 68 

566S7  10  864  8—68 
S  9  7  7  9  10  8  10  10  10—88—224 

Dr  J  R  Hicks .  666877589  6—68 

698  10  96898  9—82 

79  10  789988  10—85—235 
John  A.  Dietz .  6  10  99999  10  4  8—83 

5  10  7677  10  89  3—72 

5447997  10  10  9—74—229 

Dr  R  H  Sayre .  6  10  8  9  10  9  10  5  9  10—86 

9  10  59  10  6696  10—76 

6  7  9  5  9  9  6  8  8  7—74—236 

B  F  Wilder .  7  7  6  9  9  10  7  9  7  4—75 

747326976  8—58 
888689976  9—88—212 


Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Revolver  Club. 

At  the  Bishop  street  range  of  the  Los  Angeles  Re¬ 
volver  Club,  Sunday,  July  3,  the  members  shot  their 
regular  monthly  class  medal  shoot  with  the  following 
results. 

Thirty  shots,  50yds.:  A.  B.  Douglas  won  champion 
class;  G.  A.  Foster  won  first  class;  A.  M.  Macomber 
second  class. 

Champion  class  (gold  medal) :  A.  B.  Douglas  270,  W.  E. 
Smith  265. 

First  class  (silver  medal) :  G.  A.  Foster  263,  L.  M. 
Packard  263.  J.  E.  Holcomb  263,  H.  D.  Thaxter  258,  J. 
W.  Siefert  251. 

Second  class  (bronze  medal):  A.  D.  Macomber  247, 
E.  G.  Richardson  244,  E.  M.  Dickerson  240,  Ed.  Dietrich 
238,  E.-  B.  Long  224,  P.  E.  Peterson  213. 

J.  W.  Siefert,  Sec’y. 
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Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 

July  2. — Scores  made  with  Portland,  Ore.,  at  50yds., 
in  U.  S.  R.  A.  Outdoor  League  contest  follow: 

W.  H.  Freeman,  .38  Colt .  81  74  91—246 

H  C  Miller,  .38  Colt  O.  M .  78  69  78—225 

G  E  Joslin,  .38  S.  &  W .  76  69  76-221 

Wm  Almy,  .38  Colt  O.  M .  68  63  76 — 207 

F  J  Biesel,  .38  Colt  O.  M .  58  65  52—175 

A  Argus,  .45  Colt  Frontier .  63  50  35 — 148 

Total . 1222 

Conditions:  three  strings  of  10  shots  on  international 
target.  Herbert  C.  Miller,  official  scorer. 

Smith  and  Wesson  Rifle  Club. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  July  9. — Following  is  the  record  of 
the  Smith  and  Wesson  team  in  the  contest  with  the 
Century  Revolver  Club,  of  St.  Louis,  to-day: 

S  1  11=11 

£ap/  DoifInk^?!d::::::::::::::::::::::::::  3  3  " 

Dr  W  H  Armstrong .  63  71  69—203 

G  H  Chandler . 69  74  68  -11 

1343 

Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  July  9. — The  weekly  competitions  of  this 
Association  were  shot  Monday,  July  4,  and  Saturday, 
July  9,  on  the  Arlington  range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and 
Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch,  Pa. :  . 

July  4. — Record  match,  rifie,  200yds.:  Williamson  218, 
213,  208,  193,  215,  213,  212,  207,  204.  _  „„„  „„„ 

(Jffhand  match:  Geo.  Schnering  219,  214,  205,  209,  201, 
198 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  52,  Geo.  Schnering 
59,  Williamson  57.  ^  _ 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill  45,  43,  42,  44,  42,  42;  R.  L. 
Dubbs  45,  42;  Williamson  44,  40. 

Pistol  match,  50yds. :  H.  A.  Dill  93,  92,  91,  90,  88,  87. 

MASHEER  FISHING  IN  THE  DOON. 

In  March  last  year  I  visited  Dehra  Doon,  via 
Saharanpur,  for  a  week’s  pleasuring.  Having 
secured  a  suitable  room,  I  made  preparation  to 
go  fishing  the  following  morning.  I  had  a  17- 
foot  rod  made  by  myself,  the  butt  and  second 
lengths  being  of  selected  hollow  bamboo,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  length  of  seasoned  lance 
wood.  The  joints  were  brass  ferrules,  six 
inches  long,  and  although  pliable  enough  for 
fly-fishing,  the  rod  was  more  suitable  for 
trolling.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  I  had 
arranged  for  a  coolie  to  accompany  me.  He 
was  on  hand  by  5  a.  m.,  and  we  started  for  a 
favorable  stretch  of  water  some  miles  distant, 
a  favorite  haunt  of  masheer,  I  had  been  told. 
Arrived  at  the  river  I  chose  the  left  bank  as 
being  free  from  trees,  bushes  and  similar  im¬ 
pediments.  The  water  on  that  side  was  run¬ 
ning  clear  and  not  very  rapidly,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  it  was  broken  by  sunken  rocks 
and  boulders  into  swirls  and  eddies  starting  off 
to  the  left  side.  There  was  a  good  breeze  from 
the  south,  causing  a  fine  ripple  on  the  water, 
and  I  put  on  a  cast  with  a  couple  of  flies,  black 
hackle  as  tail,  and  red  hackle  as  dropper.  I 
had  a  large  reel,  fifty  yards  of  good  silk  line, 
a  three  feet  trace  of  twisted  and  a  six  feet  cast 
of  single  gut. 

Commencing  work  I  fished  upward,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  fish  began  to  feed. 
My  first  capture  was  a  two  pounder,  and  from 
the  way  it  leaped  and  dodged,  I  was  satisfied 
the  fish  were  lively,  and  would  give  good  sport. 
My  tackle  was  strong,  and  I  soon  had  the  fish 
on  the  bank  and  into  my  creel,  which  the 
coolie  was  carrying.  Not  long  afterward  I 
hooked  another  about  the  same  size,  and 
landed  it,  but  the  third  was  bigger,  between  5 
and  6  pounds,  and  gave  me  half  an  hour’s  really 
good  sport.  It,  when  hooked,  breached  clear 
out  of  the  water  and  after  running  out  about 
thirty  yards  of  line,  it  again  leaped  and  con¬ 
tinued  this  game  half  a  dozen  times,  until  I  got 
reeled  up  and  had  it  on  a  short  line.  It  then 
made  an  attempt  to  run  right  across  among 
the  boulders,  but  keeping  a  tight  strain  on  the 
line,  I  prevented  its  getting  there.  It  then 
turned  head  down  stream,  and  I  kept  it  going 
in  that  direction  until  it  sickened  and  came  to 
the  top  and  the  edge.  I  don’t  use  a  gaff  but  a 
cleek,  and  I  had  the  fish  out  of  the  water 
quickly. 

I  had  by  this  time  got  to  the  head  of  the 
stretch  of  good  water  and  uninterrupted  bank, 
had  some  tiffin,  and  made  preparations  to  work 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 


New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si. 


Meriden,  Conn. 


THE 

INFALLIBLE 
SINGLE  TRIGGER) 

“THE  TRIGGER  THAT  NEVER  FAILS” 

One  That  Is  Worth  Your  While 

C  an  be  fitted  to  your  gun.  No  matter  what  make— You  can  do  better  shooting — Your  second  shots  kill — You  know 
j  ust  where  you  are  at.  because  The  Infallible  Single  Trigger  indicates  which  barrel  will  be  fired  next.  You  can  fire 
t  wo  shots  as  fast  as  you  can  shoot  an  Automatic  Pistol  or  Rifle,  without  the  slightest  readjustment  or  bother. 

Prices  for  attaching  Single  Triggers  to  Double  Trigger  Guns 

On  guns  costing  under  $100.00,  -  -  $15.00  On  guns  costirfg  over  $100.00,  -  -  $25.00 

Write  for  Descriptive  Matter. 

Schoverling  Da^  &  Gale^. 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
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Two  New  World's  Records 

Chicago,  June  21-24,  1910 


No  1. 


The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Won  by  Riley  Thompson  of  Cainesville,  Mo.,  who  broke 
1G0  straight  from  19  yards 


No.  2. 

John  W.  Garrett  of  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  broke 

The  Entire  Program  on  the  First  Day,  June  21 

100  STRAIGHT  (80  Singles  and  10  Pairs — all  16  yards 

OTHER  djjjjjjjj)  HONORS 

High  Score  on  Doubles: — John  W.  Garrett,  57  out  of  60 
Long  Runs  on  Doubles: — W.  D.  Stannard,  41  Straight 
Two  Ties  for  First  Place  in  the  Professional  Championship 
(John  W.  Garrett  and  Homer  Clark) 

Long  Runs: — Riley  Thompson — 130  Jay  R.  Graham — 125 

Jay  R.  Graham — 102  John  W.  Garrett — 100 


In  making  the  above  remarkable  records,  all  the  gentlemen  named  used 


SMOKELESS  POWDERS 

“The  Regular  and  Reliable  Brands” 


E.  I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co. 

Established  1802.  Wilmington,  Del. 


Simplest  lock  on  earth — no  cocking  levers,  bars  or  push  rods — 
cocks  direct  from  toe  of  hammer  ;  coil  main  spring  works  direct 
on  hammer — not  around  a  corner — hammer  falls  1-2  inch  com¬ 
pared  with  1  inch  in  other  guns,  making  a  very  fast  lock,  that 
works  like  oil,  with  a  quick,  clean,  «harp,  snappy  pull. 

Catalog  FREE — 18  grades.  $17  75  net  to  $300  list.  Remember  we 
make  dainty  little  20-gauge  guns. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


ITHACA  GUN  CO..  Dept.  No.  25, 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  * 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


the  river  downward.  For  this  purpose  T 
changed  my  fly  cast  for  one  with  a  spoon  bait. 
Casting  the  line  right  across,  the  spoon  in  the 
broken  water,  I  worked  it  toward  my  side  and 
downward. 

I  did  not  get  a  bite,  and  after  a  twenty 
minutes’  trial,  I  substituted  an  artificial  minnow. 
It  had  more  the'  appearance  of  a  small  parr, 
on  a  cast  with  double  swivels,  which  made  it 
spin  to  perfection.  The  silvery  sheen  the  bait 
made  revolving  at  speed  had  the  desired  effect, 
as  I  had  several  tries  in  a  short  times,  and  at 
last  got  fast  into  a  fish.  It  was  a  game  one, 
and  the  way  it  ran  out  the  line  and  breached 
when  checked,  was  evidence  it  meant  to  fight 
to  the  last.  One  leap  it  made  when  near  the 
bank  almost  brought  it  to  grief;  it  leaped  high 
inclining  toward  the  bank,  and  I  was  in  hopes  it 
might  land  itself  thereon.  It  only  escaped  by  a 
very  narrow  shave.  A  bolt  across  the  stream 
was  then  tried,  but  it  was  getting  exhausted 
and  I  had  it  by  this  time  well  by  the  head  and 
prevented  its  going  too  far.  I  had  just  fifty 
minutes  first-rate  sport  with  and  landed  it.  I 
must  say  I  was  disappointed,  as  I  anticipated, 
from  the  fight  it  made,  that  it  was  much 
heavier — it  was  a  9-pounder. 

I  fished  down  to  the  place  at  which  I  origi¬ 
nally  started,  and  was  there  talking  to  the  coolie 
about  going  home,  holding  my  rod  carelessly, 
the  line  ■  in  the  water,  and  the  bait  spinning 
alongside  the  bank.  I  was  brought  back  to  the 
work  in  hand  by  the  rod  being  nearly  jerked 
out  of  my  grasp,  and  the  reel  beginning  to  give 
music.  My  line  was  within  a  few  yards  of  being 
run  out  when  I  became  alive  to  the  situation, 
and  commenced  to  run  along  the  bank  up 
stream,  taking  in  line  as  I  gained  on  the  fish. 
On  its  feeling  the  check  it  leaped  clear  out  of 
the  water,  and  I  then  saw  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
leviathan,  and  that  it  would  take  all  I  knew,  and 
I  had  had  very  considerable  experience  at  home 
with  salmon,  to  save  my  line  and  rod  and  secure 
the  struggling  fish.  It  at  last  turned  and  made 
down  stream  with  unabated  speed.  I  running 
along  with  it  and  keeping  a  tight  line.  Down 
and  up,  and  vice  versa,  we  went,  no  slack  line 
being  given,  until  it  showed  signs  of  distress, 
and  it  gradually  turned  on  its  side  and  was 
guided  into  the  bank.  I  reeled  up  yntil  the 
part  of  my  line  that  was  out  was  only  the 
length  of  the  rod,  and  cleek  in  hand  stepped 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  to  land  my  catch, 
congratulating  myself  on  my  victory.  I  was, 
however,  counting  my  chickens  before  they 
were  hatched,  as  no  sooner  had  the  cleek 
touched  the  fish,  pricking  it  probably,  than  with 
a  swish  of  the  tail  it  shot  into  and  up  stream, 
with  apparently  as  much  life  in  it  as  at  first. 
Misfortune  did  not  seem  to  end  there,  as  the 
line  ran  rapidly  out,  the  wheel  jammed,  and 
snap  went  the  silk  close  to  it.  I  instinctively 
made  several  twists  with  the  rod,  and  the 
broken  end  of  the  line  coiled  and  knotted 
round  the  top  piece  which  drew  out  of  joint 
socket  and  fell  into  the  water.  The  fish  con¬ 
tinued  going  up  water,  turning  the  top  piece, 
and  on  it  I  kept  my  eye,  as  I  could  only  regain 
the  line  and  perhaps  secure  the  fish  by  recover¬ 
ing  it.  The  mahseer,  after  going  a  good  dis¬ 
tance  and  feeling  no  strain,  sought  the  bottom 
to  rest,  and  then  came  my  chance.  I  pointed 
the  top  piece  out  to  the  coolie  and  he  waded  in 
and  secured  it.  I  told  him  to  be  careful  not  to 
pull  the  line,  and  he  managed  to  hand  me  the 
piece  without  disturbing  the  fish.  I  jointed  the 
rod,  ran  the  line  through  the  rings,  tied  it  to 
the  piece  on  the  wheel,  wound  up  the  slack,  as  I 
walked  along  the  bank,  and  again  had  my  catch 
under  command.  There  is  not  much  more  to 
tell.  I  jagged  its  mouth,  causing  it  to  leave  the 
bottom  and  again  go  downward.  With  a 
further  attempt  to  get  in  among  the  sunken 
rocks  and  boulders,  in  which  it  failed,  it  became 
a  second  time  exhausted  and  came  to  the  top 
of  the  water.  Drawing  it  cautiously  to  the  side, 
,1  inserted  the  cleek  in  its  gill,  and  hauled  it 
out  on  to  the  grass.  It  was  not  long  but  very 
thick,  and  scaled  exactly  51%  pounds.  It  took 
me  two  good  hours  to  land  it,  and  my  land¬ 
lord  said  he  had  never  seen  a  mahseer  of  the 
size  and  weight  taken  on  a  single  gut  cast. — 
W.  A.,  in  The  Asian. 
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HUNTER  ONE— 'TRIGGER 


THE  simplicity  of  construction  of  a  Ham¬ 
merless  Smith  Gun  appeals  to  all  sports¬ 
men.  A  novice  can  quickly  take  it  down 
and  put  it  together.  It  is  this  simplicity 
rrfipeh'anical  construction  that  has  made  it 
popular — that  has  given  it  undisputed  leadership. 

IT  IS  this  simplicity,  too,  that  prevents  it  from  ever 
shooting  loose.  That  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a 
Smith  Gun.  The  longer  you  shoot  a  Smith  Gun  the 
tighter  it  gets — it  is  self-adjusting .  Our  handsome, 
new  lithographed  Catalogue  explains  this  more  in  de¬ 
tail.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  write  us  direct— today. 

That  C.atalogue  will  also  tell  you  all  about  the 
very  latest  Hammerless  Smith  Gun — -the  20- 
GaugeHunterOne-Trigget.  The  Hunter  One-Trigger 
attachment  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  gun¬ 
making  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  new 
20-Gauge  is  just  the  finest  gun  that  can  be  made 
at  the  price.  Simply  all  gun  and  no  frills.  Weighs 
only  5}  to  7  lbs.  As  a  well-informed  sportsman 
you  ought  to  know  about  it. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. ,  90  Hubbard  St. ,  Fulton, N.Y. 
_ _ _ _ _ 


EVERY  DOG  MAN  NEEDS 

The  Breeder’s  and  Exhibitor’s 
Guide  Book  and  Directory  for  1910 

Just  issued,  containing  the  very  information  every  man  who  owns  a 
dog  wants  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get.  It  is  complete,  handy,  up  to  the 
minute  and  absolutely  reliable. 

The  standards  of  the  recognized  creeds,  with  descriptive  and  historical 
matter  pertaining  to  them,  all  illustrated  by  portraits  of  typical  dogs,  are 
a  liberal  education  to  the  reader.  Other  valuable  features  are  a  breeder’s 
diary  and  calendar;  a  glossary  of  canine  terminology;  shows  for  1909 
with  a  list  of  judges  and  breeds  to  which  they  were  assigned;  several 
thousand  names  of  breeders  and  exhibitors;  a  list  of  specialty  clubs  and 
their  officers  and  of  field-trial  clubs  and  their  secretaries ;  of  sportsmen’s 
journals,  bench  show  handlers,  etc.  Richly  illustrated;  259  pages. 

Sent  Postpaid  $1.00 
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THE  GAME  PRESERVES  OF  ASSAM. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  five  years  that  any 
attention  lias  been  given  to  the  preservation  o£ 
big  game  in  Assam.  There  are  three  sanctu¬ 
aries  in  the  Kamrup  district  and  one  each  at 
Lukwah  and  Kasaranga  in  the  Nowgong  dis¬ 
trict.  The  remaining  districts  are  left  almost 
unprotected.  With  the  exception  of  game  in 
these  sanctuaries,  which  are  reserved  for  rhino¬ 
breeding,  almost  everything  in  the  whole 
province  is  indiscriminately  slaughtered.  The 
game  in  Kamrup  reserves  is  increasing,  but  it 
will  take  years  to  undo  all  the  harm  done.  It 
is  painful  to  think  that  the  Viceroy’s  inroad  into 
one  special  rhino  reserve  resulted  in  a  bag  of 
only  one  cow  rhino,  where  twenty  years  ago, 
in  and  around  this  same  spot,  fifty  could  be 
seen. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra  there 
are  still  a  few  breeding  places  left,  but  these  are 
inaccessible  till  about  April,  after  the  jungle  has 
been  burnt  off.  The  government  reserve  forests 
in  these  parts  can  hardly  boast  of  a  rhino  out¬ 
side  the  areas.  Their  homes  and  feeding 
grounds  are  between  the  lower  ranges  at  the 
loot  of  the  Mekir  and  Garo  Hills,  in  the  low- 
lying  swamps  and  dollonies,  covered  with 
dense  ekra  and  kagri,  almost  as  thick  as  bam¬ 
boos,  growing  to  a  height  of  from  15  to  20 
feet,  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  drive  a 
Hathi  at  the  pace  a  rhino  travels  through  it. 
There  are  very  few  shikaries  who  will  attempt 
tracking  them  on  foot  through  these  runs,  and 
when  they  do  it  invariably  ends  in  disaster. 
The  writer  has  known  many  good  old  cautious 
trackers  who  have  had  to  pay  the  “extreme 
penalty”  for  attempting  to  follow  up  a  rhino 
in  these  death  traps.  Only  four  months  ago 
Major  Wood  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  old 
shikari  in  one  of  these  attempts,  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  trying  to  save  the  man.  The  in¬ 
cident  occurred  in  the  Bisnath  district,  and  was 
one  of  the  pluckiest  attempts  to  save  a  man’s 
life  that  has  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time. 

The  Forest  Officer  of  Kamrup  and  Darrang 
districts,  who  prepared  and  conducted  the  shoot 
for  the  Viceroy,  is  the  only  man  known  in  the 
whole  valley  who  takes  a  keen  interest  and 
strictly  enforces  the  government  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  on  big  game.  The  man  that  is  doing 
all  the  damage  and  driving  rhino  and  tiger  from 
their  old  breeding  places  is  the  Nepali  and  his 
Kutia.  Government  allow  these  Kutias  to  be 
erected  and  allow  these  men  to  bring  in  their 
large  herds  of  buffalo  who  roam  about  at  their 
own  sweet  will  over  every  well-known  breeding 
spot  in  Assam — gazing  and  hacking  down  the 
best  covers  in  the  province.  And  for  this  gov¬ 
ernment  taxes  them  Re.  1  per  head  of  buffalo. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  where  one  is  paid  for 
fifty  get  off  scot  free.  Every  sportsman  in 
Assam  is  aware  that  more  harm  has  been  done 
by  these  Nepali  exterminators  within  these  last 
eight  years  than  has  been  done  by  shikar  since 
tea  was  first  started.  Unless  government  keep 
these  outlaws  within  certain  bounds,  there  will 
not  be  a  head  of  big  game  left  in  Assam  in  a 
short  time.  The  Mungledye  Sub-Division  of 
Darrang,  from  Borpeta  to  Tezpur  on  the  north 
bank,  provides  excellent  sport  for  almost  every 
kind  of  game,  big  and  small;  and  no  hard  or 
fast  rules  or  restrictions  are  made  except  in 
three  or  four  small  reserves  where  rhino  are 
known  to  breed.  These  spots  are  the  only 
places  that  get  any  special  atention  paid  them 
to  save  the  game  on  the  north  bank  from  ex¬ 
tinction.  Due  north  from  Mungledye  to  the 
end  of  North  Lakhimpur,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Arka,  Duphla  and  Sarogmiri  Hills,  there  is 
splendid  Mithan  shooting  up  the  Karan,  Belsiri, 
Borelli,  Dekorai,  Borgang,  Derjoo,  Ranganadi, 
Derpai  and  Subansiri  Rivers,  the  latter  being 
the  largest  feeder  in  the  valley  to  the  Brahma¬ 
putra. 

The  finest  mashecr  fishing  in  India  can 
be  got  up  the  Subansiri  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  end  of.  March.  Some  of  the 
pools  in  this  river,  even  in  the  dry  season,  are 
nearly  1,000  yards  across,  and  the  fish  in  these 
pools  run  up  to  80  pounds  and  over.  On  or 
near  the  banks  of  all  these  streams  herds  of 
Mithan  are  to  be  found  where  salt  poongs 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts* 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness* 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per 
feet  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  cano^  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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a  B81  BBS 


Erected  at  Sand*  Point,  L.  I.  for 
Mrs.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 
Eight  Rooms 


BUNGALOWS 

Portable  and  Permanent 


We  erect  them  or  ship 
K.  D.  All  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  one  shown 
is  built  of  “  Asbestos 
Cement.” 

BillingS'Stevens  Co. 

4  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Send  for  Catalogue . 


"Resort*  +or  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

IV e  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

q  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
q  IV e  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

•J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
Yorfy  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  °f  arh  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  With  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 


RIPOGENUSLAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE. 

Cover  a  grandforestareaof  250 square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  the  fly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1910.  For 
illustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address  REG.  C.  THOM  AS,  412 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  RIPOGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS,  Grant  Farm  P.  O.,  Maine. 

HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER.  SMALL  GAME.  BEAR,  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE,  Gardiner,  Mont. 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<17T  T  A  DE  XJTT  T  **  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
Aid aUL  111LL  .  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Salmon  and  Sea  Trout  fishing;  best  obtainable.  Guides, 
etc.,  provided.  Write  FAIRVIEW,  Crabbes,  N.  F. 

T  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

THE  ANGLER  S  GUIDE 
1910 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Fish. 

NOW  READY. 

It  tells  not  only  where  to  fish  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  but  how  to  get  there  and  how 
to  fish.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  so  handy  that  no  fisherman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  newly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Beside  the  best  available  information  on  fishing, 
it  is  full  of  useful  hints  on  camp  equipment  and 
sites,  cooking,  game  law  information  and  a  whole 
lot  of  “How  tos”  that  are  worth  while. 

Postpaid,  50  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  LovePs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Camp  Rossignol  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  the 
best  photograph  of  camp;  $25.00  in  gold  for  big¬ 
gest  trout  caught;  $50.00  in  gold  for  biggest  pair 
of  Moose  horns  obtained;  $100.00  in  gold  for  best 
painting  of  camp.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare, 
$15.00  round  trip  from  Boston.  Joe  Patterson, 
Head  Guide,  Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 


abound,  and  if  followed  up  from  the  mouths; 
and  on  several  churs  of  the  Brahmaputra  tiger, 
leopard,  and  bear,  etc.,  are  sure  to  be  found. 
And  in  the  oloo  grass  and  bheels  around  some 
fine  bags  of  duck,  partridge,  snipe  and  florican 
are  to  be  had.  Perhaps  the  finest  sport  for  a 
varied  bag  of  both  big  and  small  game  on  the 
north  bank  is  between  the  Gierborelli  and  the 
Subansiri.  The  grounds,  as  a  rule,  are  easy  to 
shoot  over,  and  often  the  unexpected  turns  up 
and  gives  likelier  chances  to  bag  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  than  in  any  other  part  qf  Assam  of  which 
we  know.  And  the  country  from  October  to 
April  is  free  to  all,  bar  a  few  small  forest 
reserves,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  and  every 
help  rendered  to  any  keen  outside  sportsman  by 
the  hospitable  planter.  If  a  man  has  the  time,  a 
visit  to  the  Daphlas  over  the  border  may  result 
in  some  real  good  sport  in  the  way  of  wild 
goat,  sheep,  gurral,  etc.,  and  he  might  possibly 
bag  a  Hathi,  while  in  all  the  places  mentioned 
above  numerous  herds  of  wild  buffalo  are  still 
to  be  found,  and  it  is  safe  to  reckon  on  getting 
a  decent  head.  On  the  south  bank  in  the  Lak- 
himpur  and  Sibsagur  districts,  however,  big 
game  is  almost  extinct,  and  no  measure  of 
preservation  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  what 
little  is  left.  Some  hundreds  of  gun  licenses 
have  been  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  natives  who  have  wantonly 
destroyed  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon,  regardless  of  the  most  ordinary  principles 
of  sport  which  should  appeal  even  to  this  class 
of  native  shikari.  Concrete  instances  of  this 
departure  from  the  accepted  amenities  of  sport 
may  be  cited  in  numerous  cases,  of  the  native 
big  game  hunter  killing  new-born  calves  in 
breeding  and  closed  time.  We  are,  however, 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Deputy  Commissioners  in 
these  districts  are  realizing  these  facts  and  are 
confiscating  every  gun  and  cancelling  licenses 
whenever  they  get  the  slightest  possible  chance 
of  doing  so. — County  Gentleman. 


STRANGE  FISH. 

Fred  Dumont  Smith,  of  Hutchinson,  tells  that 
he  was  fishing  once  in  Lake  Killarney.  The  only 
evidence  he  found  of  the  finny  tribe  ever  having 
inhabited  that  body  of  water  was  a  rumor  circu¬ 
lating  about  that  Brian  McCarty,  or  a  man  of 
some  such  name,  had  captured  a  salmon  there 
along  about  150  B.  C. 

But  Smith  determined  to  fish  anyway,  and 
hired  a  guide  to  show  him  the  good  places.  He 
fished  quite  a  while  and  got  not  even  a  nibble. 

“Guide,  are  there  any  fish  in  this  lake?’’  de¬ 
manded  Smith. 

“Lashins  iv  thim,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“Any  trout?” 

“Shure!” 

“Any  bass?” 

“Shure !” 

“Any  croppies  ?” 

“Shure!” 

“Any  thermometers?” 

“Shure,”  responded  the  guide,  but  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  tone.  “Shure,  lots  iv  thim.  If  yer  wor 
here  in  March  ye’d  see  thim  lapin’  all  over  the 
lake.” 

Smith  decided  to  wait  until  March. — Kansas 
City  Journal. 
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For  Sate. 


Kjennel 


Special. 


Tajctderm  ist-s. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waram&us  Small-Moulh  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEDUAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
76c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catcb  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT, 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


TDAI1T  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DKUUIV  1KUU1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivere'd 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

“LOCH  LEVEN”  TROUT 

for  stocking  streams  and  pools  of  water.  Eggs  in  season, 
as  well  as  sizes  from  12  inches  down,  at  all  times,  can  be 
obtained  from  Penn  Forest  Brook  Trout  Co.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.  Also  all  kinds  of  native  trout  and  eggs 

PENN  FOREST  BROOK  TROUT  CO., 

P.  O.  Address,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  5 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

WILDFOWL  SHOTING 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer^ 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

Pointer  dog  Midkiff  Bang,  whelped  April  19,  1909.  Sired 
by  the  international  champion,  Devonshire  Maxim  out 
of  Midkiff  Baby.  Bang  is  not  only  a  show  dog  of  the 
highest  order,  but  is  exceptionally  good  in  the  field,  has 
good  nose,  staunch  on  point,  and  retrieves  from  water. 
Cheap.  Write.  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

f  AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 

Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
u  iSt' Pi  indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 

1  -  JrTflt  many  other  evils. 

Y—  Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture," 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information.  - 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chiaf  Office*  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  FraBclioo,  Cal.; 
St.  Louie,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0.  ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendent*  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Pries,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog;  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 

Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  "Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES, 

XCJrite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns/ 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlew 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and- Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  rill 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
9  heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Property  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  5%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  167  pages  of  practical 
information  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  N  itional 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  Matches  and  Aevised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents;  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
Bv  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  page*. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


A  BICYCLE  THE  THING 

FOR  HEALTH,  FOR  PLEASURE 

It  is  the  bicycle’s  turn  again.  More  bicycles  are  being  bought 
and  ridden  than  any  time  since  the  “  palmy  days.”  Bicycling  means 
more  than  pleasure — it  means  health,  recreation,  economy  in  trans¬ 
portation,  and  all  at  small  cost. 

If  you  have  given  up  your  wheel  or  if  you  never  knew  the 
pleasures  of  wheeling,  let  us  supply  you  our 

VICTOR  BICYCLE  AT  $25.00 

(INCLUDING  COASTER-BRAKE) 

with  the  understanding  that  you  may  use  it  10  days,  and  if  not  more 
than  satisfied  with  bicycling  in  general  and  our  wheel  in  particular,  the 
amount  will  be  refunded.  We  sell  more  bicycles  than  all  other  stores 
in  New  York  combined.  Prices  begin  at  $17.50  and  end  at  $40.00. 

WE  SELL  AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 

Every  style  of  outing  goods,  inc'  id  ng  Automobile  Accessories,  Bicycle 
Sundries,  Athletic  Goods,  Fire  Arms,  Fishing  Tackle  and  Camp  Outfits. 
Tell  us  what  lines  you  are  intereste<!  in  and  let  us  send  you  catalogues.  You 
can  buy  from  us  by  mail  or  in  person  and  every  article  we  sell  is  guaranteed 
to  give  you  satisfaction. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  "MuLerite”  Powder 
15  (Si  17  Warren  St..  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING-TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  us  at  our  JWebu  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  A ve.  Film  avc.  Bidfl.  New  York  City 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 
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‘I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  you 
have  afforded  me  during  the  past  35  years  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  gun  that  has  stood  the  test  that  feW  can  equal. 

1  bought  it  the  fall  of  1870  and  paid  $170.  I  have  now 
laid  aside  my  old  and  true  friend  until  such  time  I  am  laid 
to  rest,  when  it  will  be  in  the  box  with  me.  I  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  gun  made  that  has  been  so  much  used  as 
mine.  She  has  not  cost  me  five  cents  for  repairs,  and  only  last 
fall  she  was  just  as  true  as  ever.” 

C.  A.  L.,  Litchfield ,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

44  Cortlandt»Street,  Mew  York. 

63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 


Canoeing  in  Tropical  America 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

TRAVEL,  NATURE  STUDY.  SHOOTING  .FISHING .  CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

X  COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

ENTERED- AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOR  EST AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  at  tne  post  office 

MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  ST.V  N  EW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


Two  Bull  Moose  and  a  Beaver  Dam  on  Trail  Creek. 
From  a  photograph  by  George  Shiras,  3d. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  4,  July  23.  1910 
‘Price  1 0  Cents 
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STEVENS  AGAIN— 1st  IN  EVERY  EVENT 


in  the  Southern  New  England  Schuetzen  Bund  Shoot  held  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  July  4th,  5th  and  6th. 

This  is  the  summary: 

Target  of  Honor 

Won  by  . F.  C.  Ross 

2d  . .  H.  N.  Wood 


German  Ring  Target 


Won  by  . J.  Hunziger 

2d  . T.  R.  Geisel 

3d  . F.  C.  Ross 


Mr.  Hunziger  with  a  score  of  216  points  made  75  out  of  a  possible  75  on  one  ticket. 

THIS  IS  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  ATTAINED  DURING  THE  [SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHUETZEN  BUND  SHOOT  IN  41  YEARS. 


Won  by 

2d  . 

3d  . 


Won  by 
2d  . 


Bull’s  Eye  Target 


Muzzle  Rest  Target 


..J.  Hunziger 
W.  S.  Gibson 
,H.  N.  Wood 


Tied 


. .  ..F.  L.  Smith 
*  W.  D.  Palmer 
F.  C.  Ross 


Won  by 


Ladies’  German  Ring  Target 

. Mrs.  Ed.  Remkus 


All  these  people  used  Stevens  rifles  and  in  every  event  where  telescopes  were  allowed,  those  of  Stevens  make  were  used  exclusively.  Expert  rifle 
shots  always  seem  to  prefer  Stevens  arms  for  some  reason  or  other.  Do  you  suppose  they  would  make  just  as  good  scores  with  rifles  of  another  make? 
Perhaps  they  would.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  when  there  is  a  big  shoot  on,  the  winners  do  not  take  chances. 

THEY  SHOOT  RIFLES  THAT  ARE  MADE  IN  THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 

The  same  care  and  accuracy  used  in  the  making  of  Stevens  rifles  are  a  part  of  the  factory  system  which  turns  out  the  Stevens  6-Shot  Repeating  Shot 
Gun  and  the  big  and  well  known  family  of  Doubles.  We  have  a  lot  of  interesting  descriptive  matter,  pertaining  to  the  entire  line  of  Stevens  Arms. 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy  ? 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®.  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  321,  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


The  Real  Power  Behind  the  Car 


Ktrtuxvi 


,1.  M 


+tk  oil  that  lubricates  most  +  — 

For  Every  Type  of  Motor 

Vacuunv  Oil  Company 

Rochester,  U. S. A. 


A  Good  Vacation  Companion ! 
No.  602  “ULERY” 

Pocket  Knife  Tool  Kit. 

Every  one  has  use  for  a  Knife, 

Reamer,  File,  Saw,  Chisel.  Screw 
Driver  or  Cork  Puller.  This  outfit 
is  practical,  yet  so  small,  being  con¬ 
tained  in  a  Leather  Pocket  Book 
4T4  x  3 Vi  inches,  is,  by  carrying  it  in 
your  pocket,  always  at  hand  for 
immediate  use.  whether  Camping, 

Boating,  Teaming,  Driving,  in  the 
Shop,  Factory,  Office,  Store, 

Warehouse,  Automobile,  on  the 
Farm,  Bicycle,  or  around  the 
Home.  Any  Tool  firmly  attached 
or  detached  to  the  Pocket  Knife  in 
a  second. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  $2.25. 

Use  it  five  days  and  if  not  satis¬ 
factory  return  it  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  your  money. 

U.  J.  ULERY  CO„ 

D25’A  Warren  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pagei. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 


A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Going  after  trout— 

after  bass  —  after 

muscalonge  or  just 

for  a  few  days 
,  fishing  ?  We  are 

Philadelphia’s 

Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

We’ve  every  fisherman’s  needful— 

for  salt  and  fresh  water.  And  at 

prices  that  will  please  you.  Write 
for  catalog"D"  and  give  us  an  idea  : 

\  jf  Try 

of  your  needs.  Often  we  have  in- 

teresting  specials. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

CATCHING  WILD  ANIMALS. 

Leopards  were  caught  in  nooses  made  of  cat 
or  monkey  gut.  The  tiger,  the  leopard  and  the 
panther  have  all  the  cat’s  habit  of  sharpening 
and  cleaning  their  claws  on  tree  trunks.  But 
whether  it  is  true  that  preferably  they  will  use 
a  tree  that  bears  previous  claw  marks  I  cannot 
say.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  opinion 
of  someone  experienced  on  the  subject.  How¬ 
ever,  the  pursuers  are  believed  to  have  selectd 
such  a  tree,  and  round  and  about  the  trunk  of 
it  set  their  strong  gut  snares.  And  sometimes 
the  cheetah  remained  secured  by  the  leg.  Sure 
it  is  that  some  snare  is  used  for  these  beasts,  for 
they  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  native  States  of 
Rajputana,  and  probably  elsewhere,  kept  for 
hunting  purposes.  And  a  leopard  secured  for 
hunting  must  be  caught  when  he  is  full  grown, 
and  accomplished  in  his  knack  of  pulling  down 
game,  otherwise,  however  much  he  were  trained, 
he  would  never  acquire  the  quickness  and  per¬ 
ception  as  in  the  wild  state  when  he  has  to 
secure  for  himself  each  and  every  meal  he  par¬ 
takes  of.  I  have  seen  these  cheetahs  tied  to 
ordinary  charpoys,  and  taking  quite  a  place  of 
their  own  among  their  keepers’  families,  who 
seem  to  fear  them  not  at  all.  They  are  carted 
to  the  scene  of  action,  with  hoods  on,  which  are 
removed  when  the  animal  is  shown  the  object 
of  his  required  exertions.  I  have  been  told  that 
they  are  always  rewarded  for  a  successful  chase, 
with  a  cup  full  of  fresh,  warm  blood  from  the 
victim,  and  some  even  say  the  liver,  cut  out 
then  and  there,  is  given  them.  To  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  creatures,  when  only  noosed  to  a 
tree  by  one  leg,  must  need  great  courage  and 
dexterity,  though  it  seems  an  easy  enough  mat¬ 
ter  to  tame  them  once  they  are  captured. 

Monkeys  can  sometimes  be  secured  by  the 
absurdly  simple  method  of  putting  some  grain 
in  a  heavy  but  small-mouthed  chatty  or  gharrah. 
As  soon  as  Jacko  knows  what  is  inside  he  pops 
in  his  fist  and  fills  it  full.  The  object  is  to  have 
the  opening  too  small  to  allow  his  doubled  up 
full  fist  to  be  withdrawn.  He  has  not  the  sense 
and  cunningness  that  is  generally  attributed  to 
him  evidently,  for  it  does  not  occur  to  him  in 
this  instance  to  empty  his  hand  of  grain  and  so 
get  free,  for  he  will  go  on  struggling  ineffec¬ 
tively  without  doing  so,  as  often  as  not  proving 
his  own  undoing. — Asian. 


THE  FISHHAWK. 

“The  fishhawk  tells  us  when  the  shad  begin 
to  run  up  the  river,”  said  a  Gloucester  fisher¬ 
man.  “We  have  learned  that  it  isn’t  much  use 
to  cast  the  nets,  no  matter  how  mild  the  weather 
may  be,  until  Mr.  Fishhawk  swoops  down  on 
us.  When  he  comes  sailing  up  the  bay,  we 
know  it’s  time  to  get  to  work.  Lots  of  farmers 
down  Jersey  would  never  think  to  start  plant¬ 
ing  until  the  fishhawks  come.  I  don’t  believe 
they  have  ever  been  later  than  April  12,  though. 
They  work  their  way  up  the  coast  from  Florida 
and  the  other  southern  waters  early  in  March, 
when  the  fish  begin  to  come  north.  They  fol¬ 
low  the  big  schools  of  herring,  as  a  rule,  be¬ 
cause  the  herring  swim  close  together,  and  the 
hawk  has  easy  picking.  The  shad  follow  the 
herring,  and  when  the  fishhawk  comes  we  know 
the  shad  are  not  far  behind.” — N.  Y.  Fishing 
Gazette. 


Ham  pit 

Midsummer  Outing  Clothes 

Hot! — and  getting  hotter!  Time  to  forget 
work-a-day  thoughts  and  look  for  country  air  and 
shaded  streams— time  to  get  a  Kamp-it  outing 
suit,  too ! 

Kamp-it  clothes  are  more  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  than  any  you  ever  wore.  “Kamp-its” 
combine  fit  and  perfect  freedom  of  movement— a 
touch  of  style  hitherto  unknown  in  outing  clothes. 

Kamp-it  cloth  is  light  in  weight — the  newest 
and  finest  fabric  of  its  kind — washable  and  more 
serviceable  than  ordinary  Khaki.  Unaffected  by 
wind,  water,  sun— and  the  usual  rough  treatment 
of  camp  life.  ( Not  rain-proof.) 

The  Kamp-it  lino  includes  all  outer  garments  for  men  and 
women.  Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid: 
Men's  Outing  Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Long  Trousers, 
$2.00;  Riding  Pants,  $2.50;  Women’s  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Plain 
Skirts,  $3.00 ;  Divided  Skirts,  $4.00 ;  Hats,  Caps,  Leggins,  etc., 
in  proportion. 

If  your  dealer  will. not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship 
direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing' 
Samples  of  Kamp-it  Cloth  and  Self-Measuring 
Blanks,  or  Order  from  This  Advertisement. 

Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Makers  of  Kamp-lt  and  Duxbak  outing  clothing. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  the  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate’ chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod'/;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO„  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
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Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor.  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  ol 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  6^x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 
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American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


AUGUST  IQIO  PRICE  25  CENTS 


AN  AKTIST 

S  IN  THE  a 

BIGGAME 

COUNTRY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


315  FIFTH  AVENUE 


AUGUST 

OUTING 

«I  DEER  FARMING  IN  THE  OZARKS,  a 
unique  experiment  successfully  de¬ 
veloped.  It  reveals  possibilities  for 
sport  and  profit.  The  photographs 
are  exceptional. 

tj  This  same  issue  contains  thirteen 
other  well  timed  articles  such  as 
camp-fires,  bass  fishing,  shooting, 
flying  and  exploration  —  beside  out¬ 
door  fiction  that  fairly  breathes  of 
the  open  places. 

*1  To  keep  in  touch  with  »h©  great 
outdoor  world — Take  an  “OUTING". 

<1  All  news-stands,  25  cents.  $3.00 
a  year.  Send  50  cents  in  stamps 
today  for  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription. 


Liberal  offer  to  local  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Write  for  terms. 


THE  OUTING  MAGAZINE|g|| 

3  15  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 


NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  haS  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle— and  more, 
ft  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

9 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  460  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Now  York  City 
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THE  HEARING  OF  FISH. 

So  far  as  my  opinion  goes  upon  this  subject, 
says  Thos.  Poole,  in  the  Shooting  Times,  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  have  long  thought  that  fish 
under  water  cannot  hear  sounds  which  take 
place  above  it.  I  have  been  fishing  with  a 
gentleman  who  did  not  like  to  speak  for  fear 
the  trout  would  hear  him.  I  ridiculed  the  idea, 
and  said,  “Let  us  fish  away  and  talk  as  loudly 
as  we  can  for  a  while;  then  let  us  fish  and  hold 
our  tongues  for  another  while,  and  see  if  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  rising  of  the  trout  to 
the  fly.”  There  was  not  the  slightest  difference. 
Among  all  the  anglers  of  my  acquaintance  I  can 
only  call  to  mind  this  one  who  held  the  idea 
that  sound  above  water  frightened  fish  under  it. 
The  firing  of  big  guns  from  forts  has  been 
alluded  to;  but  generally  in  these  cases  a  ball 
goes  hopping  along  or  a  shell  bursts  and  causes 
a  movement  in  the  water.  From  the  fort  at 
Kinsale  they  fire  toward  the  harbor’s  mouth,  as 
I  have  seen  many  times  when  in  our  yacht  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  We  were  told  that  the 
locality  where  the  balls  strike  was  quite 
deserted  by  the  fish,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
harbor  the  fishing  was  not  affected.  Small, 
narrow  streams  in  Ireland  often  hold  trout,  and 
one  day,  unperceived,  I  got  close  to  a  trout  in 
one  and  shouted  as  loudly  as  if  tallying  a  fox 
from  covert.  The  trout  took  no  notice  and  did 
not  move,  but  the  moment  I  made  a  movement 
and  showed  myself  off  he  went  like  an  arrow. 
In  the  same  stream  I  saw  a  trout  lying  close  to 
the  bank,  and,  getting  above  him,  I  tore  a  few 
bits  of  white  paper  from  an  envelope  and  let 
them  float  over  him.  He  at  once  rose  and  took 
a  piece.  This  was  repeated  three  times  when 
the  paper  floated  directly  over  him,  but  when 
they  passed  him  on  either  side  he  took  no 
notice.  If  a  hook  had  been  in  one,  it  would 
apparently  have  been  as  good  as  the  best  fly. 
In  the  Bandon  River  I  saw  trout  rising  outside 
the  reach  of  a  man  with  a  12-foot  rod.  When 
he  was  gone,  having  caught  nothing.  I  took 
his  stand,  and,  covering  the  trout  with  my  18- 
footer,  pulled  out  six.  I  never  thought  of  any 
effect  from  stamping  on  the  bank,  and  never 
tried  it. 


SYZYGY  AND  CLAM  DIGGING. 

“I  hain’t  never  saw  no  tides  off  like  these,” 
said  Dave,  as  he  pulled  alongside  the  float  stage 
with  his  flatty  loaded  down  with  soft  clams. 
“That  is,  I  hain’t  saw  no  such  tides  off  in  the 
thirty  years  I’ve  been  hoein’  clams  out  of  these 
banks  exceptin’  there  was  a  howlin’  nor’wester, 
which  they  hain’t  ben  now.” 

“Why,”  he  went  on,  “they  was  clams  out 
there  that  hadn’t  ben  above  water  sence  they 
.was  born,  and  they  was  spoutin’  up  through  the 
sand  like  whales  a-blowin’  off  Montauk  Point. 
They  must  er  thought  they  was  up  in  a  arrow- 
plane  or  in  a  divisible  balloon.” 

“It’s  a  syzygy,”  said  a  stranger. 

“Don’t  know  him,”  replied  Dave,  “unless  you 
mean  Sizinsky  of  Bath  Beach.” 

“Didn’t  you  read  in  the  papers,”  asked  the 
stranger,  “how  the  syzygy  of  Mars,  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  is  pulling  on  the  land  and  sea?” 

“Never  heard  of  the  firm,”  said  Dave,  “but  if 
Mars,  Saturn  &  Jupiter  think  they  have  formed 
a  combination  with  Sizinsky  in  constraint  of 
free  clam  diggin’  they’ll  find  they’re  up  agin 
Dave. 

“Look  o’  them  clams,”  Dave  went  on,  “al¬ 
most  every  clam  fit  for  a  fryer!  And  the  few 
little  ones  is  just  right  to  be  steamed.” 

“But  Prof.  Perret  says  this  syzygy  will  pro¬ 
duce  earthquakes,”  said  the  stranger. 

“I’ve  heard  too  blamed  much  of  him  of  late,” 
Dave  replied.  “Maybe  he  has  discovered  the 
North  Pole,  as  he  says  he  has.  but  if  he  is  play¬ 
ing  in  with  the  gang,  with  Sizinsky  or  what¬ 
ever  his  name  is,  and  that  firm  you  mentioned, 
he  can’t  frighten  Dave  out  of  the  clam  digging 
profession  by  no  predictions  of  earthquakes. 

“If  earthquakes  comes  maybe  all  the  sand¬ 
banks  between  here  and  Cape  May  as  far  out 
as  the  lightships  will  be  hove  up.  and  if  it 
comes  to  that,  Dave  will  be  out  there  hoein’ 
out  soft  clams  as  big  as  the  Half  Moon,  and 
don’t  you  forget  it.” — New  York  Sun. 
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8  Times  More 

Boric  Acid 

You  know  the  value  of  Boric  Acid 
in  Talc  Powder.  It  imparts  that 
soothing,  antiseptic  quality,  with¬ 
out  which  the  powder  is  merely  a 
skin  drier. 


Messrs.  Colgate  &>  Co.: 

In  comparison  with  several  other 
widely  advertised  talcums ,  I  find 
that  Colgate's  Talc  contains  more 
than  EIGHT  times  as  much  Boric 
Acid. 

It  also  contains  two  O  THER  in¬ 
gredients  described  tn  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
pensatory  as  being  antiseptic ,  sooth¬ 
ing  and  healing  in  their  nature. 
They  were  not  found  in  the  other 
talcums  examined. 

( Signed )  A.  A.  BRENEMAN.  M.  Sc- 
*  Analytical  and  Consulting  Cnemist 

Alezo  York ,  Fe&.J,  ’/O. 


CftSHMERE 
BOUQUET; 
t„c.:  powot* 
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Note  :  Not.  only  in  Boric  Acid, 
but  in  the  use  of  two  other  in¬ 
gredients,  Colgate’s  excels  in  an¬ 
tiseptic  and  healing  value. 

One  talcum  is  not  as  good  as 
another.  Colgate’s  is  safest 
and  best  for  you  and  your 
children. 

Trial  box  sent  for  4c.  Am 
Colgate&Co.  A::%. 

Depl.46  ATA&  %  fh 
55  John  Street  A 
New  York  f  L  %A 
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*  Detailed  report  ' 
—  sent  on  request. 


If  you  have  not  secured  good  results 
from  the  use  of  talcum  for  sunburn, 
it  is  because  you  have  not  used — 


The  Real  Boric  Powder 

(Best  in  Antiseptic  Value) 

Where  others  imply  equality  by  copy¬ 
ing  our  packages,  we  prove  our  su¬ 
periority  by  the  following  scientific 
comparison  of  an  eminent  chemist; 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO 

84  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Co 


SfSei  Fishing  Rot 

Fish  with  a  “  BRISTOL ’’—but  fish  anyway. 
Fishing  is  the  greatest  sport  on  earth.  If  it  ever 
gets  into  your  blood,  you  will  fish  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  every  time  you  get  a  chance — and  if  you 
once  fish  with  a  “BRISTOL”,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  'not  only  the  finest  looking  and  the  most  reliable 
but  also  the  best  fishing  rod  on  earth.  No  question 
about  it.  Each  rod  guaranteed  three  years, 
po  p  Handy  nickel  “BRISTOL”  hook 
4  IXH-il-j  remover  with  our  beautiful  new 
1910  catalog.  Send  for  them. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Saras 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  76  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Ny  Life  As  An  Indian 


All  That  the  Title  Implies  and  More 

Probably  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  drawn  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
spent  years  among  the  Blackfeet,  marrying  into 
the  tribe  and  becoming  to  all  practical  intents  an 
Indian. 

Mr.  Schultz  tells  of  the  life  of  the  plains  In¬ 
dian,  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  every  man,  when  the  buffalo  still  cov¬ 
ered  the  prairie,  and  the  Indian  was  as  yet  little 
touched  by  contact  with  civilization.  He  de¬ 
scribes  as  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  great  camp,  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women,  the  gambling,  the  quarreling,  the 
love  making,  the  wars,  the  trading  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  requisite  touch  of  romance  is  supplied 
in  the  character  of  Nat-ah-ki,  the  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  who  became  the  author’s  wife. 

Price,  $1.65  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  124 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  Park  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  yon  will  eventually  buy. 


MARK. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  ^Spoiling  Goods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867 


150  Page 

Catalogue 


EDWARD  vom  HpFE&Co.5T 

Fa  ctory-S ales  room  FISH //VC  TACKLE. 

90-9/  FULTON,  ST.  _  *  »/  ri  # 

n.y.  <*  For  all  A  N  G  U N  G 


HAENEL  MANNLICHER  nim  rc 
it  ichfr  SPHftF.NAIIF.R  Kir  LLO 


MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 


H.  TAUSCHER,  Cor‘  Broadwav 


and  Pearl  St. 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  6%,  pound 
Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

Dan  vis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price.  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


CATALINA  LINE-SAVING  SWIVEL 

Adds  more  than  25  per  cent,  to  strength  of 
line,  and  prevents  all  kinking  when  trolling. 

The  several  light  Tackle  Clubs  of  Catalina  Island  use  this 
swivel  exclusively 

By  mail,  3  for  30  cents,  6  for  50  cents. 

TUFTS-LYON  ARMS  CO.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BAIT  CASTERS  USING 

MEEK  REELS 

WON  OVER  TWO-THIRDS  OF  ALL  DIAMOND 
TROPHIES  AWARDED  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENTS  IN  PAST  FIVE  YEARS 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

B.  F.  MEEK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  ky. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 


Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management. 
K.  Grain. 


By  Francis 


The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
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ENEMIES  TO  THE  TREES. 

The  lamentations  recently  published  from  cor¬ 
respondents,  whose  growing  orchards  of  young 
white  pine  trees  have  been  injured  by  pine  mice, 
voice  complaints  which  are  general  among  tree 
growers. 

Of  the  enemies  of  the  forest  found  among 
mammals,  no  group  can  approach  the  rodents  in 
destructiveness.  On  one  of  the  forest  reserves 
in  Colorado  there  is  just  now  great  complaint 
of  the  porcupines  which  are  destroying  hundreds 
of  trees.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new 
about  this.  Porcupines  have  been  feeding  on 
the  bark  of  pine,  spruce  and  other  trees  ever 
since  there  have  been  porcupines.  They  are  great 
tree  climbers,  and  whenever  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  heavy  snows  they  take  to  the  timber 
and  eat  the  tender  bark  of  the  trees,  often  kill¬ 
ing  them.  The  Biological  Survey  is  said  to  have 
sent  experts  out  to  Colorado  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  destroy  the  porcupines. 

The  problem  should  not  be  a  difficult  one. 
The  porcupine  can  neither  run  nor  fight  nor 
hide.  Reasonably  well  protected  against  natural 
enemies,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  man  with  a 
club.  Formerly  porcupines  were  very  abundant 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  but  of  late  years,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  people  there, 
they  have  become  very  scarce. 

Field  mice,  chipmunks  and  other  rodents  are 
interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  other  ways — by  devouring  the  seeds  of  coni¬ 
ferous  trees  sown  broadcast  in  the  effort  to  re¬ 
forest  barren  areas.  The  rodents  find  and  de¬ 
vour  the  seeds  faster  than  they  can  be  planted, 
and  efforts  to  protect  the  pine  seed  by  soaking 
it  in  poisoned  fluid  seem  useless,  because  the 
covering  of  the  seed  to  which  the  poison  adheres 
is  removed  by  the  mice  and  squirrels  before  they 
eat  the  kernels. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  area  might  be  sowed 
with  poisoned  grain  and  the  rodents  thus  killed 
off  over  that  area,  but  an  objection  to  this 
method  is  that  much  of  this  grain  might  be 
eaten  by  useful  birds,  which  thus  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  Something  of  this  sort  has  already 
happened,  we  are  told,  in  the  effort  to  poison 
prairie  dogs  in  that  same  region.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  recommend  an  importation  of  weasels. 


THE  MARY  DUTCHER  FUND. 

It  was  a  kindly  thought  that  led  some  friends 
of  William  Dutcher,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  to  set  on  foot 
the  establishment  of  a  subscription  fund,  which 
should  furnish  additional  means  for  the  carrying 
forward  of  those  activities  which  for  twenty- 
five  years  have  been  so  close  to  Mr.  Dutcher’s 
heart.  It  was  a  tender  tribute  of  their  affection 
for  the  man  which  led  them  to  name  this  me¬ 
morial  fund  for  Mr.  Dutcher’s  beloved  daughter. 

If  the  work  of  the  Audubon  Societies  was 
first  begun  in  part  for  sentimental  reasons,  it 
has  at  last  come  to  be  recognized  as  possessing 
the  highest  economic  value.  Whatever  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  societies  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  public  and  teaching  it  to  realize 
the  importance  of  conserving  native  birds  and 
mammals,  and  whatever  has  been  done  to  secure 
legislation  in  behalf  of  such  preservation,  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dutcher. 

For  many  years,  early  and  late,  he  has  worked 
for  this  object.  In  the  face  of  every  discour¬ 
agement  he  has  struggled  forward,  constantly 
communicating  to  others  his  own  enthusiasm, 
constantly  gaining  new  adherents  for  his  cause. 
Obstacles  put  in  his  way,  indifference  of  law 
makers,  rebuffs  and  defeats  have  never  caused 
him  to  relax  his  efforts.  With  the  steadfast 
dogged  determination  of  a  man  who  knew  he 
was  right,  he  has  pressed  forward  to  do  his 
work.  If  others  have  done  what  they  could,  yet 
William  Dutcher  has  been  the  guiding  force,  the 
man  who  directed  the  battle. 

It  is  the  men  who  possess  this  staying  power 
that  push  forward  the  world  toward  better 
things. 


POISON  IVY  IN  ENGLAND. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  grave  danger  in¬ 
herent  in  the  importation  of  noxious  animals 
and  plants  could  be  found  than  the  one  told  of 
the  introduction  into  England  of  the  American 
poison  ivy.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  originally 
introduced  there  by  landscape  architects  because 
of  the  beautiful  colors  its  leaves  take  on  in 
autumn,  but  it  has  also  obtained  a  foothold  there 
through  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty  of  dealers, 
and  by  accident. 

Because  the  poison  does  not  act  at  once,  the 
source  of  the  infection  may  not  be  suspected. 
Then,  too,  some  persons  are  wholly  or  partly 
immune  to  ivy  poisoning,  while  others  are  in¬ 
fected  by  it  without  actually  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  plant.  In  this  way  the  source  of 
the  malady  may  not  be  suspected.  In  some  cases 
the  result  has  proved  costly  as  well  as  trouble¬ 
some,  and  without  relief.  Drains  have  been  torn 
up  and  plumbing  renewed.  Physicians  have 
treated  patients  for  various  maladies,  but  not  the 
real  one,  the  victims  meanwhile  exposing  them¬ 
selves  again  and  again  to  the  influence  of  the 


plant,  and  other  members  of  their  families  de¬ 
veloping  symptoms  similar  to  their  own  as  the 
poison  developed.  As  a  rule  with  us  ivy  poison¬ 
ing  is  merely  an  unpleasant  and  irritating  malady 
that  yields  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to  local 
treatment  with  various  remedies.  Yet  as  the 
poison  affects  different  individuals  differently,  it 
sometimes  proves  a  very  serious  annoyance,  if 
not  a  real  danger. 

It  is  a  plant  to  be  avoided  at  all  seasons,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  spring  and  summer.  Persons  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  its  influence  are  often  badly  poisoned  while 
making  camp  in  a  place  strange  to  them  and 
after  nightfall,  when  the  plant  is  likely  to  be 
handled  in  clearing  a  space  for  the  tent,  and  at 
a  time  when  haste  is  made  and  the  body  is  moist 
and  the  pores  open. 

Poison  sumac  is  not  so  common  as  poison  ivy 
in  places  most  frequented  by  camping  parties, 
and  is  if  anything  less  to  be  feared,  though  it 
should  be  avoided  at  all  times.  Because  of  its 
similarity  to  the  harmless  species  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  identify  it,  hence  its  presence  may  not 
be  noticed  until  too  late.  It  is  well,  in  any  event, 
to  bathe  the  face  and  hands  immediately  after 
pitching  camp  amid  new  surroundings  at  night, 
and  to  avoid  at  all  times,  when  it  is  convenient 
to  do  so,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  poison  sumac 
or  ivy. 


The  drouth  which  has  prevailed  over  much  of 
the  Western  country  since  last  spring  has  been 
followed  by  tremendous  fires,  which  are  even 
now  raging  in  Michigan,  Alberta,  Montana  and 
probably  in  many  other  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Canadian 
Government  set  aside  great  reservations  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  for  the  special  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  forest  fires,  but  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  efficient  forestry  force  is  slow  and 
expensive,  and  as  yet  fires,  which  get  started  in 
the  wild  country,  are  likely  to  run  their  course 
and  burn  themselves  out.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
lost  by  such  fires  which,  under  present  condi¬ 
tions,  seem  impossible  to  control.  The  absolute  im¬ 
portance  of  preventing  all  fires  or  of  stopping 
them  if  they  start  grows  more  and  more  obvious 
as  time  goes  on,  and  as  lumber  grows  scarcer 
and  more  expensive.  Certainly  a  day  will  come 
when  these  object  lessons  will  have  an  effect,  and 
the  public  will  insist  that  legislators  provide  the 
money  and  officials  provide  and  carry  out  plans 
which  will  result  in  the  effective  prevention  of 
forest  fires. 

* 

An  important  conference  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Colonial  office  and  the  British  Mus¬ 
eum  will  be  held  during  the  present  summer  in 
London.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  promote  con¬ 
certed  action  by  European  nations  in  the  better 
protection  of  song  and  insectivorous  birds,  with 
special  reference  to  rare  species. 


Canoeing  in  Tropical  America. 

II. — Egret  Farming  Along  Colombian  Rivers — A  Mutinous 

Canoeman 

By  FRANCIS  C.  NICHOLAS 


AFTER  we  had  rested  for  a  time,  had  slept 
a  little,  and  the  men  had  talked  until  the 
latest  gossip  of  the  town  from  which 
they  had  come  was  exhausted,  we  prepared  to 
continue  on  to  find  a  good  camping  place  for  the 
night. 

By  camping  it  is  hardly  meant  the  outdoor  life 
that  we  enjoy  so  much  in  American  woods.  We 
camp  in  a  house  and  solicit  the  charity  of  whom¬ 
soever  we  meet,  for  in  Southern  countries  every¬ 
one  is  a  traveler  at  times,  and  as  there  are  no 
hotels,  everyone  must  solicit  conveniences  from 
his  neighbor,  and  as  all  must  ask,  rarely  is  one 
refused. 

The  sun  was  now  hanging  lower,  the  intense 
ruddy  light  of  its  tropical  brilliance  was  all 
about  us,  the  breeze  had  gone  down,  and  the  air 
was  still  and  hot.  I  noticed  that  the  men  while 
working  perspired  continually,  but  they  seemed 
not  to  mind  it,  though  the  heat  was  evidently  as 
oppressive  on  them  as  on  all  of  us. 

On  our  way  we  passed  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  egret  farming.  The  beautiful  little 
white  heron  which  supplies  the  plumes  with 
which  our  women  add  such  pleasant  adornments 
to  their  hats  is  here  a  domestic  bird,  and  lives 
contentedly  about  the  houses,  its  wings  clipped, 
of  course,  but  from  this  it  seems  to  suffer  no 
inconvenience,  and  quite  enjoys  being  chased 
about  by  the  children  or  contending  for  food 
with  dogs  and  pigs,  and  I  noticed  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  animals  had  due  respect  for  its  sharp 
beak.  I  had  never  seen  an  egret  farm,  though 
the  few  birds  kept  in  confinement  around  the 
native  house  we  were  passing  could  perhaps  not 
be  designated  by  that  term,  yet  this  was  some¬ 
thing  I  had  not  noticed,  so  I  asked  the  men  to 
stop  that  I  might  make  inquiries.  Gomez  made 
no  objection;  in  fact,  Don  Pacho  was  as  great 
a  talker  as  there  was  on  the  river,  and  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  exchange  gossip  with 
the  men  of  a  village,  and  ofttimes  with  the 
women,  among  whom  he  was  a  high  favorite. 
For  my  part  I  went  with  the  owner  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  to  see  his  birds  and  found  that  he 
had  quite  a  number  of  them.  He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  crocodiles  and  alligators,  assuring 
me  that  if  these  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  way, 
egret  farming  would  be  more  than  ordinarily 
profitable.  He  told  me  that  the  birds  were  quite 
able  to  feed  themselves,  though  after  a  year  or 


so  they  became  lazy,  and  those  that  had  been 
longest  in  confinement  generally  spent  their  time 
about  the  house,  while  others  made  their  way 
into  the  swamps,  or  up  and  down  the  river, 
wading  about,  looking  for  food.  At  night  time 
all  would  come  home  to  roost,  but  never  a  week 
passed  in  which  some  were  not  lost.  My  host 
said  that  he  had  something  over  a  hundred  birds 
and  that  each  one  gave  him  eighty  cents  gold 
twice  a  year  with  no  expense  whatever  and  very 
little  trouble,  except  to  go  some  night,  when 
they  were  in  proper  condition,  and  pluck  the 
feathers. 

This  was  particularly  interesting  to  me  because 
at  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  Colombia  there 
was  quite  an  agitation  among  the  bird  lovers  that 
the  beautiful  white  egret  was  doomed,  and  efforts 
were  being  made  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
egret  plumes.  Judging  from  what  I  saw  along 
the  Magdalena  River,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in 
place  of  being  doomed  to  destruction  the  white 
egret  is  in  fair  progress  of  becoming  a  domestic 
bird. 

After  thanking  my  host  and  making  him  a 
trifling  present,  we  started  on  again,  the  men 
somewhat  reluctant  because  they  thought  it  a 
good  place  to  camp,  but  Gomez  said  we  should 
be  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Cauca  River,  as  on 
the  morrow  a  long  stretch  of  swampy,  unin¬ 
habited  country  must  be  passed,  unless  we  wish¬ 
ed  to  sleep  on  a  mud  bank.  That  would  not  be 
pleasant.  The  men  seemed  to  understand,  and 
were  now  quite  willing  to  go  on.  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  little  mud  houses  inhabited  by  the 
negroes  about  the  river  had  a  number  of  white 
egrets  standing  about  them,  and  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  keeping  these  birds  in  captivity  is 
something  of  an  industry  in  a  small  way. 

After  we  had  gone  on  for  some  time  the  sun 
became  less  oppressive,  and  then  a  little  further 
on,  and  the  men  began  to  sing  a  queer  sort  ' of 
boating  refrain  to  which  they  kept  time  with 
their  poles  and  feet  and  while  walking  up  and 
down  the  canoe.  The  words  were  of  a  character 
which  would  not  be  proper  to  repeat  here,  but 
in  Spanish  America  they  are  not  particular,  and 
express  their  sentiments  in  very  broad  terms, 
a  custom  derived  apparently  from  old  Spain, 
where  the  ideas  of  propriety  are  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  held  in  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries.  Consequently  we  can  imagine  what  the 


songs  of  my  ignorant  boatmen  were  like.  As 
we  passed  near  the  houses  impudent  remarks 
were  shouted  to  women  on  shore,  and  these  were 
given  back  in  kind,  so  that  now  when  the  cool 
of  the  day  had  come,  our  progress  was  more  or 
less  of  a  frolic,  the  men  laughing  and  shouting 
and  heartily  enjoying  themselves.  Gomez  had  a 
good  time,  too,  and  was  continually  laughing  at 
the  remarks  made  by  the  men  or  applauding  the 
impudent  replies  of  the  women  shouted  back  as 
we  passed  close  to  the  shore.  For  my  part  I 
could  not  understand  all  the  jokes,  though  the 
coarseness  was  quite  apparent,  and  is  spoken  of 
now  only  to  illustrate  conditions  of  life  among 
the  lower  class  in  the  Southern  countries. 

We  had  been  going  forward  for  some  time 
when  I  suddenly  felt  a  sharp  stinging  pain  on 
my  cheek,  and  giving  a  vigorous  slap,  found  I 
had  killed  a  mosquito  which,  to  my  mind,  seemed 
unusually  large.  Presently  Gomez  killed  another 
and  then  began  to  squirm  about  in  his  seat. 
Gomez  was  fat  and  his  pantaloons  were  a  snug 
fit.  Now  and  then  the  men  would  slap  their 
faces,  and  then  as  by  common  impulse  made 
all  haste  to  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  time  for  us  to  camp.  The  plague 
was  coming.  It  was  not  a  pretentious  house, 
but  was  a  sort  of  mud  and  thatched  construction 
covering  a  bamboo  frame  which  was  supported 
on  posts.  Under  the  house  there  were  some 
pigs  wallowing  in  the  mud.  Refuse,  so  unpleas¬ 
antly  noticeable  in  these  parts,  was  lying  where 
it  had  been  thrown  out.  There  were  a  few  white 
herons  coming  home  to  roost  and  some  chickens. 
This  was  all  the  people  had,  and  evidently  they 
were  poor.  Back  of  the  house  there  was  a  plan¬ 
tain  grove  growing  with  a  luxuriance  such  as  I 
have  rarely  seen.  My  friends  were  very  black, 
but  also  very  courteous  and  not  at  all  disrespect¬ 
ful,  so  it  was  a  pleasure  to  accept  their  hospi¬ 
tality  so  courteously  and  kindly  given. 

Supper  was  ready  and  we  were  invited  to  par¬ 
take  with  them  of  what  they  had,  but  for  Don 
Pacho  and  myself  a  table  was  spread  at  one  side. 
There  we  were  served  and  neither  the  members 
of  the  family  nor  my  men  seemed  to  have  any 
idea  of  eating  until  we  had  partaken  of  sufficient 
food.  This  did  not  seem  exactly  right,  so  I 
made  a  motion  that  I  wished  them  to  eat  also, 
and  they  did  without  further  ceremony.  Sitting 
or  standing  around  the  rough  table  on  which  the 
food  was  served,  chattering  and  talking,  they 
thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  This  lasted  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  as  the  sun  went  down  and 
the  mosquitoes  came  up,  my  good  host  hung  my 
mosquito  tent  at  a  convenient  place,  and  I,  not 
used  to  such  visitations,  made  a  dive  for  its  pro¬ 
tective  folds,  and  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
company  sat  inside  my  shelter,  saying  I  would 
talk  to  them  from  there.  Gomez  followed  my 
example,  but  the  others  did  not  seem  to  mind 
much,  and  sat  up  a  long  while  laughing  and  talk- 
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ing.  For  my  own  part  I  was  tired,  and  soon  for¬ 
getting  my  companions  was  fast  asleep,  enjoying 
a  thorough  rest  under  a  well-protected  mosquito 
tent. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  early  by 
the  people  moving  about,  and  the  various  sounds 
from  discontented  animals,  particularly  pig's  that 
had  made  their  beds  under  the  house.  It  was 
miserably  hot  under  the  mosquito  tent,  so  dress¬ 
ing  hurriedly  I  crawled  out  from  under  its  folds 
and  was  immediately  saluted  by  a  swarm  of 
mosquitoes  and  began  my  morning  exercises  by 
vigorous  movements  to  protect  the  face  and 
hands  from  the  swarming  pests  of  the  tropics 
where  I  had  fancied  I  might  take  a  bath  in  the 
cool  water.  There  was  fog  on  the  river  and 
there  were  smells  in  the  air.  Children  were  cry¬ 
ing,  dogs  whimpering,  the  senora  scolding,  and 
the  men  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  temper  pre¬ 
paring  the  canoe  for  the  day  and  evidently  anx¬ 
ious  that  we  should  start. 

Here  I  found  an  example  of  some  of  the  most 
miserable  conditions  in  tropical  America.  Such 
as  this  were  the  lives  of  the  negroes  who  occupy 
the  river  banks  in  Colombia.  Their  existence 
is  similar  to  that' of  the  people  of  the  river  coun¬ 
tries  all  over  the  far  South.  They  live  in  a  great 
open  shed-like  structure  with  no  protection  from 
the  mosquitoes  except  their  mosquito  tents,  which 
serve  each  one  for  a  separate  room.  Cramped 
quarters,  indeed,  for  sleeping,  but  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  could  devise.  It  was  miserable — a 
hot,  steaming  fog,  no  breezes  blowing,  odors 
from  animals  and  human  beings.  This  they  en¬ 
dure  day  after  day,  becoming  in  a  measure  im¬ 
mune,  yet  always  suffering  from  the  plague  of 
insects  or  “plaga”  as  they  are  aptly  called  in  the 
river  countries. 

Coffee  and  plantains  were  served,  but  we  took 
little  time  for  eating.  Each  hastily  drank  a 
quantity  of  coffee,  then  taking  the  plantain  in 
our  hands,  gave  our  thanks  and  farewell  with  a 
little  money  to  our  entertainers,  and  then  began 
making  our  way  through  the  fog  over  the  swell¬ 
ing  current  of  the  river.  Now  and  again  some 
of  the  river  birds  flew  past  us,  yet  in  spite  of 
the  fog  all  seemed  to  know  where  they  were  go¬ 
ing,  and  the  men,  well  accustomed  to  this  work, 
followed  the  current  with  skill,  making  their 
way  successfully,  though  not  being  able  to  see 
far  ahead.  Sitting  under  the  tolda  in  the  canoe 
I  nursed  my  hands  and  face  and  listened  while 
Don  Pacho  told  me  of  the  endurance  and  strength 
of  the  men  who,  without  complaining,  could 
carry  on  such  work  as  this  for  days.  Presently 
he  looked  forward  with  some  anxiety  and  said 
to  me :  “The  men  are  drunk,  and  I  did  not 
mean  that  they  should  have  run.” 

This  drinking  is  one  of  the  curses  of  Spanish 
America.  No  one  refrains.  All  the  lower  classes 
drink  to  excess,  not  checking  their  indulgence, 
and  excuse  themselves  because  of  the  sufferings 
with  which  they  are  compelled  to  contend. 

On  up  the  river  we  went,  steadily  making  our 
way  against  the  yellow  current  and  presently 
came  to  smoother  water,  and  then  the  canoe 
brushed  against  a  bank  where  wild  cane  and 
grass  were  growing  in  rank  luxuriance.  Around 
us  great  masses  of  water  hyacinths  were  float¬ 
ing,  and  immediately  from  out  of  the  grass  and 
canebrakes  came  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  so  we 
hastily  put  off  from  the  shore.  This  was  the 
mouth  of  the  Cauca  River,  and  Don  Pacho  in¬ 
formed  me  that  here  there  was  much  gold, 


though  for  my  part  I  could  not  see  any  reason¬ 
able  indication  to  be  ieve  him.  I  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  but  yellow  water,  yet  it  is  true  that  the 
Cauca  River  is  one  of  the  richest  gold  regions 
in  all  the  world.  The  gold,  however,  is  higher 
up.  Where  we  were  at  present  was  all  a  mud 
and  swamp  country. 

On  we  went,  the  men  still  drinking,  until  they 
had  become  hilarious  from  their  rum.  Evidently 
our  late  entertainers  had  given  them  the  supply 
and  they  would  not  stop  until  all  had  been  con¬ 
sumed.  I  requested  Don  Pacho  to  order  them  to 
give  up  drinking.  He  only  smiled  and  looked 
at  me  as  much  as  to  ask  if  I  did  not  know  better 
than  that,  and  in  fact  to  take  away  the  rum 
would  have  been  a  great  deal  like  endeavoring 
to  take  away  a  supply  of  food  from  a  ferocious 
company  of  dogs,  for  these  men,  in  spite  of  their 
strength  and  loyalty,  were  in  their  passions  and 
appetites  but  little  removed  from  animals.  So 
we  continued  our  uncertain  course,  and  after  a 
time  stopped  for  breakfast.  At  that  place  there 
was  a  hut,  smaller,  but  in  all  other  respects 
similar  to  that  in  which  we  had  passed  the  night. 
The  people  were  poor,  but  we  were  made  wel¬ 
come.  The  plague  of  mosquitoes  had  subsided, 
so  the  people  were  at  ease.  Except  on  the  rivers 
no  one  works  very  much  in  that  country.  When 
the  people  are  home  they  simply  lay  about  the 
house,  the  light,  domestic  duties  of  the  women 
not  keeping  them  fully  occupied,  and  the  men 
scorning  to  touch  anything  at  all  like  domestic 
work. 

Our  boatman  tied  up  the  canoe  and  then  made 
themselves  comfortable  lying  about  the  house, 
where  we  expected  we  would  have  to  remain, 
at  least  until  our  men  became  partially  sober. 
One  of  them  was  very  drunk.  Two  were  de¬ 
cidedly  quarrelsome,  but  Vincente,  the  man  to 
whom  I  had  taken  a  liking,  was  fairly  sober,  and 
with  his  help  we  prepared  a  rough  breakfast  of 
plantain  and  meat  stew  cooked  in  a  great  iron 
pot.  This  was  enough  for  us,  and  along  in  the 
afternoon  two  of  the  men  being  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  to  work  and  one  sleeping,  Don  Pacho 
thought  that  with  Vincente’s  aid  we  might  get 
on  our  way,  and  so  ordered  that  the  canoe  should 
be  started.  The  men  obeyed  willingly  enough, 
but  our  drunken  companion  had  to  be  carried 
aboard,  where  we  would  allow  him  to  sleep  off 
his  intoxication,  while  the  other  men,  with  the 
help  of  the  captain,  Don  Agusto,  would  push  the 
canoe  forward.  The  men  were  anxious  to  reach 
a  better  place  to  sleep  that  night,  so  urged  our 
way,  and  I  began  to  admire  their  strength  and 
dexterity.  They  were  magnificent  specimens,  and 
but  for  their  vices  could  have  accomplished  very 
much  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived. 

After  a  time  a  change  came  in  our  surround¬ 
ings.  The  mud  banks  gradually  became  less 
prominent  and  pleasanter  hills  arose  near  the 
water.  It  was  a  sluggish,  mushy  stream  all  the 
way,  but  the  surroundings  were  more  attractive, 
as  we  were  drawing  near  to  a  better  country. 
Then  at  a  bend  in  the  river  we  saw  a  group  of 
houses  some  miles  above  us.  The  men  gave  a 
satisfied  expression,  half  a  cheer,  and  bent  at 
their  work  with  renewed  vigor.  We  were  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  place  where  we  would  sleep,  and  now 
the  men  began  talking  together.  This  awoke  the 
man  who  had  been  sleeping,  who  now  came  from 
under  the  forward  part  of  the  tolda  entirely 
naked  and  stood,  with  bewildered  face,  demand¬ 


ing  that  the  canoe  be  put  in  to  shore  immedi¬ 
ately,  saying  that  the  canoe  was  his  and  every¬ 
thing  in  it  belonged  to  him.  The  men  laughed 
and  hooted  at  him,  which  seemed  to  arouse  his 
anger,  and  with  violent  words  he  declared  that 
the  canoe  was  his,  and  that  he  would  overturn 
it  if  he  wished.  Immediately  he  gave  a  scream 
and  a  plunge  to  one  side.  The  canoe  lurched 
dangerously,  and  then  one  of  the  men  threw  our 
drunken  companion  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
and  sat  on  him ;  not  long,  however,  for  in  an¬ 
other  instant  he  was  free,  and  with  a  wild 
scream  jumped  to  the  top  of  the  tolda,  knife  in 
hand,  starting  on  a  wild  scramble  to  the  stern 
of  the  boat,  where  it  seemed  that  he  would  at¬ 
tack  Don  Pacho  and  me. 

For  a  moment  the  situation  seemed  dangerous, 
but  Don  Pacho  was  quite  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency,  and  awaiting  a  favorable  instant  as  the 
man  came  toward  us,  tipped  the  canoe  suddenly 
and  sent  him  headlong  into  the  water.  Don 
Pacho  now  immediately  took  command,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  vigorous  and  daring  leader. 
He  immediately  ordered  me  under  the  tolda, 
which  position  I  politely  declined  to  take.  He 
replied:  “At  your  own  risk;  there  will  be  trouble 
here.” 

The  men  were  all  attention  and  ready  to  obey 
his  orders,  even  to  the  slightest  command.  Our 
companion  was  floundering  in  the  water,  cursing 
and  demanding  that  his  canoe  be  delivered  over 
to  him.  Fortunately  he  had  lost  his  knife,  so 
that  danger  was  past.  Don  Pacho  now  ordered 
that  the  canoe  be  paddled  down  toward  the 
struggling  man,  who  ordinarily  was  an  expert 
swimmer,  but  now  in  his  state  of  intoxication 
could  not  well  care  for  himself. 

Slowly  the  canoe  approached,  and  then  Don 
Pacho,  at  a  signal  to  the  men  with  his  hand, 
directed  that  it  stop  just  near  our  struggling 
companion,  Don  Pacho  himself  standing  in  the 
stern  ready  to  throw  him  a  rope.  The  man 
gasped  and  sank,  then  came  to  the  surface  and 
struggled  toward  the  canoe.  Don  Pacho  sig¬ 
nalled  again  to  them  to  draw  nearer  the  man, 
but.  as  the  latter  grasped  the  canoe  with  one 
hand,  to  my  surprise  Don  Pacho  loosened  his 
hand  and  forced  him  into  the  water  again.  Gasp¬ 
ing  and  spluttering,  he  came  to  the  surface  once 
more  and  grasping  the  boat  a  second  time,  with 
gulpings  and  pleadings,  begged  to  be  taken 
aboard.  But  no,  again  Don  Pacho  forced  him 
into  the  current  and  down  he  sank.  To  me  it 
looked  like  murder.  Perfectly  cool  and  col¬ 
lected,  Don  Pacho  stood  at  the  stern  of  the  boat 
and  waited.  A  line  of  bubbles  showed  where  the 
man  was  under  the  water,  and  following  this, 
the  canoe  was  kept  close  in  his  wake.  Then  we 
saw  him  coming  to  the  surface  once  more.  The 
canoe  was  forced  to  where  he  was  rising,  Don 
Pacho  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  all  but  dead 
he  was  dragged  aboard  and  thrown  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  canoe.  Immediately  we  were  poled 
ashore,  the  man  was  taken  out  and  his  com¬ 
panions  started  the  vigorous  work  of  reviving 
him.  This  was  entirely  successful,  and  presently 
he  was  quite  well  and  sufficiently  humble  and 
contrite  to  be  taken  aboard  and  carried  on  to 
the  house  where  we  were  to  stop  for  the 
night. 

I  asked  Don  Pacho  if  this  would  be  a  lesson  to 
him,  but  Don  Pacho  only  laughed  and  said : 
“No,  he  will  do  it  again  to-morrow  if  he  can 
get  the  rum,”  and  the  other  men  made  com- 
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plaint  that  he  had  had  a  much  better  time  than 
they  had. 

A  little  later  as  we  were  approaching  the 
houses  I  asked  Don  Pacho  if  the  late  incident 
was  a  proof  and  demonstration  that  the  alliga¬ 
tors  and  crocodiles  were  not  so  dangerous  as  re¬ 
ported.  It  is  said  that  if  one  is  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  the  waters  of  the  Magdalena  or 
the  lower  Cauca  River,  it  is  certain  death,  and 
rarely  indeed  will  a  body  rise  to  the  surface. 
Generally  when  a  person  falls  overboard  it  is 
claimed  that  nothing  will  be  seen  but  a  blood 


stain  in  the  water.  Don  Pacho  said  this  was 
true,  but  the  crocodiles  did  not  like  rum,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  it  was  best  for  the  men 
to  drink  freely. 

That  night  we  slept  more  comfortably,  and  the 
next  morning  were  off  in  good  season,  gratified 
that  we  had  reached  a  more  pleasant  country 
and  were  making  good  progress.  The  sun  was 
warm,  but  the  air  was  not  so  damp  as  formerly, 
so  we  enjoyed  a  thorough  drying  out.  As  we 
proceeded  gravel  bars  were  seen  from  time  to 
time,  and  these  were  pointed  out  by  Don  Pacho, 


who  told  me  that  in  every  one  gold  would  be 
found,  and  that  when  the  river  went  down  great 
numbers  of  people  would  visit  the  locality  to 
wash  gold  in  their  rough,  wooden  “bateas,”  in 
handling  which  all  were  skilled,  especially  the 
women,  who  could  work  vigorously  all  day  and 
usually  made  good  wages ;  that  is,  good  for 
them  where  so  little  is  required,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  will  provide  for  their  wants 
during  several  months.  Tobacco,  rum,  a  little 
calico  for  their  clothes,  these  were  their  needs. 
Food  is  supplied  almost  spontaneously. 


Moose  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
Valley. 

Last  year  I  described  my  canoe  trip,  the  previ¬ 
ous  season,  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River.  Al¬ 
though,  owing  to  the  unexpected  swiftness  of  the 
the  stream  and  inadequate  outfit,  the  destination, 
Bridger  Lake,  Wyoming,  was  not  reached,  yet 
the  trip  was  made  interesting  by  the  several  en¬ 
counters  with  grizzly  bears,  and  was  of  some 
scientific  value  through  the  discovery  of  moose 
along  the  entire  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

Shortly  after  the  article  was  written  I  made 
another  effort  to  reach  the  headwaters  of  this 
river.  The  results  of  the  second  trip  verified 
the  first  impression  that  not  only  was  the  coun¬ 
try  lying  between  the  south  end  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  and  the  source  of  the  river,  the  wildest 
area  of  equal  size,  but  that  it  contained  a  greater 
abundance  and  variety  of  animal  life,  wholly  un¬ 
influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  presence 
of  man  than  probably  any  other  locality  on  the 
continent. 

I  was  accompanied  as  usual  by  my  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  guide,  John  Hamner,  and  in  place  of 
Farrell,  then  occupied  in  caring  for  the  buffalo 
herd,  I  took  with  me  Tom  Pearson  as  a  second 
guide — one  of  Billy  Hofer’s  most  experienced 
men. 

We  camped  for  several  days  in  the  southeast 
arm  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  exact  spot  where  the 
marauding  grizzly  of  the  year  before  had  seized 
a  heavily  charged  flashlight  machine  on  top  of 
the  provision  box,  probably  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  contained  more  of  the  deviled  ham 
or  strawberry  jam,  which  had  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  him  on  the  previous  night’s  raid.  The 
quaking  asp,  laid  low  by  the  bear  in  his  first 
rush  following  the  explosion,  was  examined  with 
much  interest  by  the  new  guide,  who  remarked 
that  this  animal  would  probably  lay  claim  to 
having  discovered  a  fifty-eighth  variety  of  can¬ 
ned  goods. 

Before  the  trip  was  finished  I  had  occasion  to 
modify  some  of  my  former  views,  and  for  this 
and  other  reasons  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  the  first  article : 

“When  substituting  the  camera  for  the  gun  I  had  no 
idea  of  following  any  other  ethics  of  sportsmanship  than 
the  hunting  of  wild  life  under  conditions  precisely 


similar  to  those  pursued  in  hunting  with  firearms.  To 
be  sure,  one  might  photograph  game  out  of  season  or 
train  his  lenses  upon  rare  birds  and  animals  not  ordi¬ 
narily  classed  as  game,  but  in  most  other  respects  the 
rules  of  the  contest  should  be  the  same.  Therefore,  I 
had  always  avoided  photographing  animals  in  zoos, 
private  game  preserves,  national  or  state  parks,  what¬ 
ever  the  area,  or  however  wild  the  animals.  *  *  * 

“As  we  tossed  our  stuff  ashore  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  Sargent  say  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  we  were  the 
first  party  to  come  by  boat  into  the  southeastern  corner 
of  the  lake  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  the 
only  time  this  portion  of  the  lake  now  came  under  the 
eye  of  man  was  when  park  scouts  occasionally  traveled 
the  trail  skirting  the  eastern  shore,  and  followed  the 
foothills  up  the  valley  toward  Two  Ocean  Pass.  During 
the  trip  I  found  that  this  condition  of  perfect  wildness 
was  apparently  true;  for  beyond  the  faint  traces  of 
Government  survey  camps,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
former  occupation.  *  *  * 

“Before  we  reached  the  lake  on  the  return  trip  I  saw 
six  more  bulls  and  another  cow,  making  a  total  of 
eleven  moose  seen  during  the  daytime  along  the  swift 
waters  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone.  Doubtless  had  we 
gone  to  some  of  the  small  pools  and  lakes  in  the  valley 
of  the  river,  many  more  would  have  been  seen,  for  the 
well-beaten  trails  indicated  moose  in  abundance. 

“With  one  exception,  all  the  bulls  were  full-grown 
adults,  and  showed  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the 
size  and  symmetry  of  the  horns,  and  had  I  not  known, 
by  reason  of  careful  examination,  that  they  were  dif¬ 
ferent  animals,  it  might  have  been  supposed  I  had  seen 
the  same  one  a  number  of  times.  The  spread  of  the 
antlers  was  small,  ranging  from  thirty  to  forty  inches, 
and  the  palmation  did  not  seem  to  exceed  four  inches. 

“When  General  Young  was  told  of  our  discovery,  he 
seemed  quite  surprised,  and  was  sorry  that  no  photo¬ 
graphs  had  been  taken,  as  the  investigations  of  all  his 
scouts,  made  not  only  during  the  summer,  but  on  snow- 
shoes  during  the  winter,  had  not  disclosed  the  great 
abundance  of  moose  in  this  locality,  although  a  few  had 
been  seen  in  certain  portions  of  the  park.” 

Before  leaving  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  I  had  a 
talk  with  Major  Benson,  successor  to  General 
Young  as  superintendent,  and  promised,  in  case 
we  were  unable  to  ascend  the  river  into  Wyo¬ 
ming  that  photographs  should  be  taken  of  the 
moose.  For  we  both  agreed  that  these  particular 
animals,  however  numerous  they  might  become 
in  remote  portions  of  the  park,  were  beyond  the 
range  of  the  tourist’s  kodak  or  that  class  of 
photographers  who,  taking  pictures  of  the  semi- 
domesticated  bears  at  the  garbage  piles,  or  elk, 
deer  and  antelope  in  the  alfalfa  fields,  pass  them 
off  as  pictures  of  wild  animals  taken  in  the  re¬ 
mote  portions  of  the  country. 

The  second  trip  was  made  considerably  later 
in  the  season,  in  order  not  only  to  take  advan¬ 


tage  of  the  lower  stage  of  water,  but  that  we 
might  see  the  fall  migration  of  the  elk,  and 
perhaps  witness  the  furious  contests  between  the 
antlered  animals,  both  elk  and  moose,  during 
their  respective  rutting  seasons. 

On  Sept.  1  the  start  was  made  up  the  river  in 
a  rowboat  and  a  large  canvas  canoe.  A  mile  up 
the  stream  the  rowboat  was  left  for  a  future  re¬ 
turn  to  the  lake  in  case  the  canvas  canoe  should 
be  irreparably  damaged  by  snags  in  the  deepef 
waters  or  by  the  treacherous  rocks  in  the  shallow 
portions  of  the  upper  stream. 

Our  progress  from  the  first  was  slow,  and  even 
with  the  aid  of  a  tracking  line  we  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  miles  an  hour.  Considerable  time 
was  devoted  of  course  to  the  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  surrounding  country  for  the  sight 
or  signs  of  moose. 

The  first  six  moose  seen  were  all  bulls  and 
carried  the  long,  narrow  antlers  of  the  kind 
noted  the  year  before,  so  I  had  now  little  doubt 
that  the  moose  of  this  country  were  unique  in 
this  particular.  But  on  the  third  day,  when 
slowly  passing  a  long,  sandy  beach,  I  noticed 
projecting  several  inches  above  the  surface  the 
broad  and  well  serrated  top  of  what  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  a  moose  antler  of  unusual  size. 

With  some  effort  it  was  finally  drawn  out  of 
the  well  packed  sand,  and  I  then  realized  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  record  definite  contusions  re¬ 
garding  the  physical  characteristics  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  in  a  particular  locality,  without  ample  time 
to  study  the  same.  The  trophy  proved  to  be 
the  right  antler  of  a  big  bull,  measuring  nearly 
thirty  inches  in  length  and  having  a  palmation 
exceeding  fifteen  inches,  carrying  a  total  of  fif¬ 
teen  points,  and  in  every  respect  resembling'  the 
normal  growth  of  the  larger  bulls  in  lower 
Canada,  Maine  and  Minnesota.  Allowing  seven 
inches  for  the  skull  between  the  burrs,  this  pair 
of  antlers  would  range  between  fifty  and  sixty- 
four  inches  in  spread,  according  to  the  angle  of 
growth.  The  several  injuries  to  the  points  were 
not  the  work  of  rodents,  but  were  plainly  breaks 
or  fractures  caused  by  contests  with  other  bulls. 
Never  before  having  found  well  preserved  ant¬ 
lers  in  a  wooded  country  abundant  in  rodent  life, 
I  assumed  that  this  find  was  an  exception  and 
due  to  the  antlers  having  been  buried  in  the 
sand. 
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Late  the  next  afternoon,  while  fishing  in  the 
shadow  of  a  heavy  cedar,  I  noticed  two  big 
bulls  making  their  way  to  the  water  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank.  The  larger  of  the  two  bore  a  great 
spread  of  antlers  of  some  thirty  points,  and  here 
again  the  palmation  was  extremely  broad — par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable,  as  the  velvet  was  nearly 
gone  and  the  newly-exposed  surface  shone  like 
ivory  in  the  afternoon  sun.  The  accompanying 
bull  also  had  large  and  well-formed  horns,  but 
wholly  in  the  velvet. 

The  same  evening  we  saw,  just  above  our 
camp,  a  cow  and  a  four-year-old  bull,  the  latter 
bearing  horns  similar  to  those  seen  a  few  hours 
before. 

By  this  time  it  was  certain  that  the  long,  nar¬ 
row  antlers  characterizing  the  fifteen  bulls  seen 
during  this  and  the  previous  trip  were  only  a 
more  pronounced  type  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
moose,  and  this  suggested  that  a  further  inspec¬ 
tion  might  disclose  other  types  and  intermediate 
forms. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  passing  the  last  camp 
of  the  year  before,  we  began  to  lose  hope  of 
reaching  Bridger  Lake.  For  now  the  shallow 
water  at  the  widest  portion  of  the  river  channel 
in  many  places  ran  swiftly  over  gravel  bars, 
causing  the  canvas  canoe  to  drag  heavily  on  the 
pebbles  and  broken  rocks,  resulting  in  cuts  and 
bruises  and  requiring  frequent  unloading  and  re¬ 
pairs. 

At  sunset  we  struck  a  long  swift  piece  of 
water,  divided  into  several  channels  by  tem¬ 
porary  islands,  and  here  in  the  haste  of  making 
camp  before  dark  too  much  power  was  put  on 
the  tracking  line,  and  we  saw  the  canvas  canoe 
shiver  from  stem  to  stern,  as  an  upturned  piece 
of  shaley  rock  cut  a  slit  in  it  of  nearly  two  feet 
near  the  center.  Hastening  into  the  shallow 
water,  the  half  sinking  boat  was  dragged  ashore 
and  the  second  effort  to  reach  the  headwaters 
of  this  stream  by  water  ended. 

We  therefore  determined  to  camp  for  several 
days  on  this  portion  of  the  river  and  explore 
the  valley  to  the  south  on  foot.  Being  provided 
with  plenty  of  strong  thread  and  with  needles, 
extra  canvas  and  pitch,  John  was  satisfied  that 
the  canoe  could  be  put  in  shape  for  our  return 
during  the  time  taken  in  exploring  the  valley 
south  of  camp.  The  next  morning,  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  I  walked  some  miles 
up  the  valley,  seeing  several  moose  and  a  great 
many  elk.  Ascending  the  higher  peaks,  from 
time  to  time  I  was  able  to-  examine  and  map  the 
river  bottom  to  a  point  several  miles  beyond 
Bridger  Lake— which  could  be  seen  glistening — 
in  the  deceptive  atmosphere  of  this  region  ap¬ 
parently  only  a  few  miles  away. 

Valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

The  river  delta  at  the  lake  is  7,741  feet  above 
sea  level  and  the  gradual  slope  to  the  headwaters 
is  only  about  160  feet  in  some  twenty  miles.  The 
*  valley  is  walled  in  on  either  side  by  precipitous 
mountains,  ranging  from  one  to  thre?  thousand 
feet  in  height,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  tributary  streams.  The  width  of  the 
bottom  lands  varies  from  one  to  five  miles,  being 
widest  at  the  lower  delta  and  near  the  park  boun¬ 
dary  at  Thorofare  Creek.  The  river  is  extreme¬ 
ly  sinuous,  being  double  the  length  of  the  valley, 
and,  like  most  large  mountain  streams  at  the 
immediate  base  of  a  watershed  and  adjoining  a 
lake  basin,  it  has  filled  up  the  valley  with  silt  to 


a  depth  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet,  so  that 
on  a  right  angle  measurement  the  bottom  land 
is  practically  on  a  dead  level  between  the  foot¬ 
hills.  The  stream  is,  therefore,  free  from  falls 
or  any  pronounced  rapids,  which  doubtless  ex¬ 
isted  before  the  leveling  up  of  the  river  bottom. 
It  is  quite  likely  also  that  in  remote  years  the 
lake  extended  much  further  up  the  valley,  for 
the  gradual  filling  in  of  the  southeast  arm  of 
the  lake  from  the  sweepings  of  the  mountain 
sides  still  continues,  and  it  is  possible  to  judge, 
from  the  age  of  the  growing  timber,  how  much 
it  has  advanced  in  the  past  fifty  years  or  so. 
During  midsummer  and  early  fall  the  surface  of 
the  river  lies  from  two  to  six  feet  below, the 
top  of  the  bank,  according  to  the  distance  one 
may  be  from  the  lake.  But  a  careful  examina- 


A  COYOTE. 

From  a  photograph  by  George  Shiras,  3d. 

tion  of  the  driftwood  and  water  marks-  shows 
beyond  question  that  during  a  portion  of  each 
June  the  bottom  lands  are  all  under  water,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  hummocks  here  and  there.  The 
result  of  this  annual  overflow  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  results  of  the  expedition. 

Yellowstone  Lake,  on  the  other  hand,  inter¬ 
cepts  this  detritus,  and  the  valley  of  the  lower 
river  is  a  series  of  rapids  and  great  falls  for  a 
number  of  miles,  until  the  watersheds  again 
begin  to  fill  up  and  broaden  the  lower  courses 
of  the  stream. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  it  becomes  important 
to  compare  the  vegetation  along  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  river  with  that  of  the  foothills  and 
higher  ranges.  , 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  valley  are  composed 
in  part  of  numerous  meadows  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  while  interspersed  are  hundreds 
of  willow  groves  and  numerous  forests  of  lodge 
pole  pine.  Here  and  there  small  lakes  and  ponds 
provide  many  varieties  of  aquatic  plants  and 
grasses,  while  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Yel¬ 


lowstone  are  divided,  every  few  hundred  yards, 
into  slack-water  pools  by  beaver  dams,  which 
likewise  afford  green  food,  and  the  muddy  bot¬ 
toms  so  sought  after  by  the  moose  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months. 

The  illustration  on  the  front  cover  gives  a 
typical  view  of  the  valley.  In  the  foreground 
is  Trail  Creek,  under  the  western  embankment, 
showing  a  beaver  dam  and  two  bull  moose,  be¬ 
hind  which  come  the  meadows  and  the  willows, 
and  then  the  line  of  pine  forests  concealing  in 
turn  Yellowstone  River,  while  the  eastern  range, 
with  its  summit  of  snow,  makes  the  background 
to  the  picture.  George  Shiras,  3D. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


A  Day  with  the  Birds. 

Warrensburg,  Mo.,  July  10  —Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Many  bird  students  are  unable 
to  spend  as  much  time  in  the  woods  as  they 
would  like  to,  but  make  good  use  of  holidays 
and  Sundays.  Such  was  the  situation  of  two 
of  us  who  love  to  be  out  with  the  birds,  and 
who  in  the  early  spring  spent  a  very  pleasant 
day  in  the  woods  along  the  largest  creek  in  this 
vicinity. 

Leaving  home  at  7 130  we  took  our  way  to¬ 
ward  the  creek.  During  our  walk  we  crossed 
a  stretch  of  rolling  meadows  where  an  occas¬ 
ional  withered  dog-tooth  violet  and  patches  of 
faded  bluets  were  seen. 

Before  us  was  a  beautiful  valley  filled  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  maples,  hickories,  redbuds, 
oaks  and  other  forest  trees.  Native  grasses 
gave  coloring;  a  clear  bro<5k  murmured  through 
a  rocky  basin.  Perched  high  in  a  hickory  sap¬ 
ling,  showing  gorgeous  coloring  in  the  bright 
sunlight,  uttering  wild  inquiring  whistling  notes, 
as  if  lost,  was  a  male  purple  finch.  Further  on 
we  met  with  two  pairs  of  these  birds.  This 
was  our  first  meeting  with  this  species  and  will 
long  be  remembered.  What  a  vivid  recollection 
one  has  of  the  day,  the  weather,  the  tree  or  bush 
where  he  first  noted  a  bird  new  to  him!  Here 
Harris’  sparrows  were  numerous.  What  hand¬ 
some  fellows  they  are !  To  me  they  seem  the 
handsomest  of  the  sparrows.  Their  wild  exult¬ 
ant  voices  were  heard  from  brush  piles  and  sec¬ 
ond  growths  in  many  directions.  Their  notes 
seemed  to  resemble  those  of  the  cardinal,  white- 
throat,  a  kinglet-like  note,  and  the  plaintive  notes 
of  the  field  sparrow.  They  are  sweet  songsters, 
and  I  call  them  the  mockingbird  of  the  spar¬ 
rows.  Thrashers  were  silently  slipping  about  in 
the  brush  piles  as  if  afraid  to  show  themselves 
so  early  in  the  season.  Towhees  were  perched 
on  high,  giving  voice  to  their  sentiments,  and 
cardinals  were  joyfully  whistling.  •  How  we  en¬ 
joyed  their  efforts!  Field  sparrows  had  long 
since  returned,  and  song  and  tree  sparrows  were 
still  numerous. 

We  had  quite  an  exciting  chase  after  a  small 
dumpy  brown  bird,  which  proved  to  be  a  winter 
wren.  In  our  efforts  to  identify  it,  we  had  to 
cross  and  recross  a  muddy  stream  several  times. 
The  wren  seemed  much  discomposed  by  our 
pursuit.  He  would  alternately  squat  and  then 
rise,  all  the  while  scolding  with  notes  which 
sounded  like  “pit,  pit.” 

At  length  we  reached  the  creek  and  followed 
it  down  for  several  miles.  The  elms  and  box 
elders  were  in  bloom,  and  hickory  buds  were 
swollen.  The  ground  was  carpeted  with  count- 
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less  thousands  of  dog-tooth  violets,  bluets, 
Dutchman’s  breeches  and  hearts-ease.  Richly 
colored  trilliums  were  numerous.  But  this  was 
dog-tooth  violet  day  and  they  certainly  were 
responding;  the  Easter  lily  was  on  time! 

High  in  the  elms  golden-crowned  and  ruby- 
crowned  kinglets  were  catching  insects  then  ac¬ 
tive.  White-throats  were  contentedly  twittering 
and  scratching  among  the  dry  leaves. 

While  lying  flat  on  our  backs,  watching  the 
actions  of  a  new  warbler  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say  we  were  unable  to  identify,  a  flock  of  mal¬ 
lards  whirred  overhead,  circled,  recircled,  finally 
dropped  in  a  distant  bayou.  Titmice  were  un¬ 
usually  noisy.  Their  calls,  “Peter,  peter,  peter, 
peter,’’  were  heard  on  all  sides.  A  friend  had 

fj 

told  of  his  having  reproduced  their  calls  and 
thereby  brought  them  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
We  tried  this  experiment  and  were  much  grati¬ 
fied  to  hear  answering  calls  that  each  time  were 
nearer  and  nearer.  Finally  several  birds  were 
directly  overhead.  Chickadees,  too,  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  somewhat  excited. 

A  four-foot  water  snake  frightened  11s  by 
rattling  dry  leaves  with  his  tail.  He  carried 
relations  too  far  when  he  showed  fight. 

During  the  day  we  met  with  the  following 
larger  birds:  Bluejay,  robin,  cowbird,  red-wing, 
bronzed  grackle  and  mourning  dove.  A  flock  of 
vultures  seemed  particularly  interested  in  some¬ 
thing  upon  a  certain  hilltop.  Five  species  of 
woodpeckers  were  seen — downy,  redhead,  hairy, 
red-bellied  and  flicker.  Phoebes  and  meadow¬ 
larks  were  abundant. 

Night  was  fast  approaching  and  wc  must  leave 
the  woods  which  were  becoming  dark  and  quiet. 
Crows  were  leisurely  returning  to  their  favorite 
roosting  places  and  the  vesper  sparrow’s  wild 
high-pitched  voice  bade  us  adieu  as  we  returned 
across  the  meadows.  A.  F.  S. 


Big  Game  Measurements. 

The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  big-game 
hunters  are  making  their  plans  for  the  autumn 
campaign.  Some  men  feel  a  great  need  for  a 
Maine  moose,  others  are  going  to  Newfound¬ 
land  for  the  big  caribou,  while  in  other  parts 
of  the  land  deer,  elk  or  mountain  sheep  beckon 
the  hunter  to  enormous  exertion,  which  success 
will  amply  repay. 

In  these  days  people  no  longer  start  out  and 
kill  something  merely  to  eat  it.  The  flesh  is 
the  smallest  part  of  success  in  hunting.  It  is 
the  trophy  that  the  city  man  thinks  about.  He 
likes  to  look  up  at  the  spreading  shovels  of  the 
big  moose  head  that  hangs  upon  his  wall,  or  to 
think  of  the  sensations  that  he  felt  when  he 
peeped  over  the  rocks  and  saw  standing  or  lying 
within  easy  rifle  shot  the  great  ram,  of  whose 
curving  horns  he  is  still  so  proud.  In  these 
days  we  measure  our  heads  by  inches  and  points, 
and  it  was  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  es¬ 
tablished  standard  for  measuring  American  big 
game  ’that  the  Measurement  Committee  of  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  some  years  ago  pre¬ 
pared  its  game  book. 

It  was  compiled  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  whose  great 
experience  in  Alaska  is  so  interestingly  told  of 
in  “American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts.”  Few 
men  of  late  years  have  had  so  much  hunting 
experience  in  a  wholly  wild  region.  The  book 
is  handsome,  useful,  durable,  and  big-game  hun¬ 
ters  who  are  going  afield  should  study  it  and 


provide  themselves  with  material  for  measuring 
the  trophi'es  which  they  secure.  The  book  and 
the  steel  tape  weigh  scarcely  anything  and  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket. 


Shall  We  Lose  the  Birds? 

Montreal,  Can.,  July  7. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  An  exceedingly  strange  and  interest¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  recent  aviation  meet  in  Mon¬ 
treal  was  the  complete  exodus  of  birds  of  every 
description  from  the  vicinity  of  the  meet.  Farm¬ 
ers  for  miles  around  declare  that  during  the  ten 
days  the  flying  machines  were  dominating  the 
air  there  was  an  absolute  and  uncanny  absence 
of  every  kind  of  bird  life.  This  absence  was 
the  more  marked  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing;  except  for  the  lowing  of  cattle  the  silence 
of  death  reigned.  Even  the  bold  and  thieving 
crow  fled  to  parts  where  monstrous  and  fantastic 
shapes,  with  a  human  shape  in  their  vitals,  did 
not  rush  to  dizzy  heights  and  then  come  to  earth 
again  with  terrifying  whirr  and  beat. 

That  brigand  of  the  air,  the  hawk,  also  ex¬ 
hibited  equal  fear  and  dread  of  the  new  deni¬ 
zens  of  the  air,  for  not  a  single  one  of  them 
was  seen  while  the  meet  lasted.  Even  domestic 
fowls  shared  in  the  general  terror.  No  sooner 
would  one  of  the  planes  be  seen  throbbing  sky¬ 
ward  than  the  hen  would  utter  strident  and 
warning  cries  to  her  brood.  A  rush,  little  chirps 
of  terror  and  her  family  was  under  her  wing. 
Did  the  hen  think  the  plane  was  some  new 
species  of  stupendous  hawk?  Time  and  obser¬ 
vation  alone  can  answer.  One  thing  the  meet 
has  proven  beyond  refutation,  and  that  is,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  everything  that  flies  in 
the  form  of  bird  life  wings  away  in  affright 
from  this  new  invention  of  man’s. 

His  future  domination  of  the  air  raises  many 
interesting  conjectures.  As  he  rushes  through 
space  to  distant  cities,  and  even  far-off  countries, 
will  flying  things  still  continue  their  fear  of  him? 
If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative — and  it  is  to 
be  feared  it  will  be — the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  only  in  the  most  remote  places  will  bird 
life  be  found.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
wild  animals  give  way  before  human  approach. 
Species  after  species  has  died  out,  while  legis¬ 
lators  are  passing  laws  everywhere  in  the  hope 
of  preventing  still  further  extinction.  And  now 
bird  life  is  to  be  invaded* 

One  can  picture  to  himself  the  hordes  of 
ducks,  bluebills  and  goldeneyes  in  lakes  St. 
Peter,  St.  Louis  and  St.  Francis  being  hunted 
from  an  aeroplane.  At  the  present  time  these 
feathered  tribes  are  almost  inaccessible  of  ap¬ 
proach,  as  they  seek  their  food  far  out  from  the 
shore  on  battures  most  difficult  of  access.  It  is 
undoubtedly  this  precaution  on  their  part  that 
has  preserved  them  in  such  vast  numbers  up  to 
our  day.  But  what  would  be  the  situation  if 
planes  could  hunt  them  on  the  wing?  It  would 
simply  mean  that  no  flying  thing  would  be  in¬ 
vincible,  and  the  sportsman’s  paradise  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  history.  It  is  true  that  human 
progress  cannot  be  stopped  even  if  all  bird  life 
disappears,  but  at  the  same  time  it  gives  one  a 
creepy  feeling  to  think  of  a  world  where  the 
“people  of  the  air”  can  never  be  seen  or  heard 
unless  in  cages.  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  entirely  new  rules  and  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  the  protection  of  birds  will  have  to  be  passed 
by  the  Government  of  countries.  Rene  Bauset. 


Lunch  to  William  Butcher. 

On  Thursday,  July  14,  a  number  of  ornitholo¬ 
gists  and  persons  interested  in  matters  zoological 
entertained  at  luncheon  at  the'  City  Lunch  Club, 
William  Dutcher,  president  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Audubon  Societies.  Mr.  Dutcher 
has  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  had 
gone  to  attend  the  Ornithological  Congress  re¬ 
cently  held  in  Berlin.  The  lunch  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  welcome  from  his  friends  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  him  the  foun¬ 
dation  by  the  subscriptions  of  persons  interested 
in  his  work  of  the  Mary  Dutcher  Memorial 
Fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to 
Audubon  work. 

Mr.  Dutcher  spoke  interestingly  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  at  the  Congress  in  respect  to  bird  pro¬ 
tection  and  declared  that  fourteen  governments 
would  be  asked  to  pass  laws  preventing  the  sale 
and  use  of  bird  plumage  in  millinery.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  offered  at  the  Congress  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  various  governments,  calling  for  action 
to  limit  the  import  and  the  export  of  bird  plum¬ 
age.  It  is  hoped  that  such  laws  will  be  passed 
as  will  check  the  smuggling  of  bird  skins  and 
plumes  from,  the  countries  which  do  not  join  in 
the  international  movement  for  bird  protection. 

A  deep  general  interest  was  felt,  said  Mr. 
Dutcher,  by  all  the  200  delegates  in  attendance 
at  the  Congress  and  all  promised  to  bring  every 
possible  argument  to  bear  on  their  governments. 
He  said : 

“As  a  member  of  the  international  committee 
I  shall  submit  to  the  United  States  Government 
the  recommendations  that  are  to  be  laid  before 
thirteen  other  world  powers.  There  are  six 
recommendations  in  all,  but  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  deal  with  legislation  against  the  use  of 
plumage  for  millinery  decoration.  We  intend  to 
urge  the  enactment  of  a  non-export  and  a  non¬ 
import  law  covering  the  traffic  in  bird  plumage. 
In  most  cases,  the  non-export  law  would  be 
sufficient.  But  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling, 
we  believe  a  non-import  law  will  be  necessary. 

“It  was  the  sense  of  the  200  delegates  that  the 
Governments  should  unite  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  traffic  in  bird  plumage,  but  we  also  agreed 
that  questions  of  bird  protection  should  be  left 
to  each  country  to  settle  for  itself.  From  what 
I  was  able  to  observe,  the  sentiment  of  Northern 
European  countries,  Switzerland  and  Germany 
was  in  favor  of  international  suppression.  France 
appeared  to  be  the  least  enthusiastic.” 

At  the  luncheon  were  Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus  and 
Frank  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  of  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  T.  Horn- 
aday,  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society;  L.  A. 
Fuertes,  the  bird  painter;  E.  H.  Forbush,  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  W.  W.  Grant,  S.  T.  Carter,  A.  Wagstaff 
and  many  others. 


The  changed  condition  in  the  American  export 
trade  in  cage  birds  is  commented  on  by  W.  E. 
Teschemaker : 

“Since  the  passing  of  the  last  protection  act, 
practically  no  birds  from  the  States  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  market,  except  a  few  Virginia 
cardinals  which,  as  one  importer  puts  it,  has  been 
‘slyed  across.’  ” 

Most  of  these  cardinals  probably  came  from 
Mexico. 
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Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — II. 

The' hand  camera  as  furnished  by  the  makers 
is  better  adapted  as  an  anchor  than  anything 
else.  It  has  a  <stif¥  leather  handle,  but  no  strap, 
and  you  are  supposed  to  buy  a  sole  leather 
case  for  it  in  order  to  utilize  the  shoulder  strap. 
Have  the  camera  itself  fitted  with  loops  for  the 
strap.  Then  it  will  be  taken  along  when  other¬ 
wise  you  would  leave  it  at  camp.  The  sole 
leather  case,  good  enough  in  traveling,  is  of  no 
special  use  in  camp.  Roll  the  camera  in  a  spare 
flannel  shirt  or  sweater,  or  some  waterproo'f 
article,  and  stow  it  in  a  duffle  bag  while  en  route. 
The  handle  is  well  enough  for  short  strolls,  but 
if  you  also  carry  a  gun  or  fishing  rod,  you  will 
need  the  shoulder  strap.  The  reflecting  camera 
is  especially  handy  if  its  strap  encircles  your 
head  and  left  arm,  for  in  this  position  it  can  be 
swung  round  in  front  of  you,  opened  and  an 
exposure  made  very  handily,  while,  for  carry¬ 
ing,  it  is  supported  in  the  best  possible  position, 
leaving  both  hands  free. 

For  the  reflecting  camera  purchase  the  best 
lens  you  can  afford — a  big  one  that  will  let  lots 
of  light  in  on  the  plate  and  reproduce  nearby 
objects  a  decent  size;  with  which  a  squirrel  five 
feet  away  will  cover  an  inch  or  more  on  the 
plate,  and  a  flying  bird  will  appear  larger  than  a 
pinhead.  Modern  outdoor  photography  calls  for 
one  object  on  the  plate,  but  that  object  must 
stand  out  plaiffly.  Concentrating  the  power  of 
the  lens  on  a  deer  fifteen  feet  away  will  make 
all  objects  in  the  background  look  like  a  ghost 
picture  of  a  pile  of  hailstones,  but  you  will  get 
what  you  are  after — the  deer — and  you  will  be 
proud  of  him.  If  he  does  not  see  you,  you  can 
back  off  twenty  paces  or  so  and  make  another 
exposure.  If  the  object  is  motionless  you  can 
decrease  the  lens  opening — stop  down — use  a 
larger  shutter  opening  and  slower  speed,  and 
bring  all  details  in  the  picture  into  sharp  focus. 
Your  deer  will  then  be  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme,  not  the  whole  thing.  A  lens  of  this 
sort  is  invaluable,  and  the  greater  your  experi¬ 
ence  with  it  the  more  you  will  prize  it. 

Lenses  have  come  to  be  what  might  be  termed 
a  medium  of  exchange,  and  it  is  always  possible 
to  purchase  one  at  a  moderate  price  in  the 
camera  exchanges.  No  matter  what  its  trade  or 
maker’s  name  is,  it  should  be  a  doublet;  that  is, 
composed  of  two  sets  of  lenses,  each  made  up 
from  two,  three  or  four  crystals  cemented  to¬ 
gether,  or  otherwise  fixed,  and  held  in  metal 
cells  that  can  be  unscrewed  bodily  from  the  bar¬ 
rel.  These  two  sets  of  lenses  are  termed  the 
front  and  the  back  combination,  and  in  some  but 
not  all  lenses  each  combination  may  be  used 
alone  for  certain  work,  though  you  will  not  go 
into  that  at  first.  What  you  want  is  a  lens 
adapted  to  the  special  work  you  have  planned  to 
do,  and  one  which  will  fit  the  camera  selected. 
The  merits  of  their  lenses  are  all  treated  in  de¬ 
tail  by  the  several  reputable  manufacturers  in 
handy  booklets  the  supply  men  will  give  yofl  on 
request.  Much  of  this  information  is  technical, 
but  the  dealer  will  explain  it  for  you  with  say 


two  lenses  before  him,  so  that  you  will  grasp 
his  meaning  much  more  easily  than  if  it  were 
set  down  here,  where  space  is  not  available. 

The  ordinary  rectilinear  lens  is  only  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  cheap  acromatic  lens,  hence  if 
you  wish  to  do  serious  work,  the  anastigmat  is 
worth  the  additional  cost.  The  rectilinear  lenses 
are  symmetrical  doublets  not  corrected  for  astig¬ 
matism.  In  the  anastigmats  there  are  two  well- 
known  types.  One,  the  unsymmetrical  anastig¬ 
mat,  is  composed  of  two  members  whose  ele¬ 
ments  are  dissimilar,  both  combinations  there¬ 
fore  being  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end 
sought.  In  the  symmetrical  anastigmat  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  each  combination  are  similar.  The  rear 
combination  can  be  removed  and  the  front  com¬ 
bination  employed  in  certain  work.  The  rear 
combination  used  alone  will  give  a  magnified 
image.  That  is,  an  image  reproduced  an  inch  in 
length  on  the  plate  at  fifty  feet  with  the  doublet, 
will  appear  the  same  size  if  made  at  ioo  feet 
with  the  rear  combination  alone.  At  fifty  feet 
with  the  latter  combination  the  image  will  be  two 
inches  in  length. 

The  single  or  acromatic  lens  found  in  the 
cheapest  cameras  will  make  landscape  pictures; 
so  will  a  pinhole.  But  with  this  lens  you  will 
discover  chromatic  and  spherical  errors'.  There¬ 
fore,  you  want  a  lens  in  which  the  errors  have 
been  corrected;  which  will  render  all  details  in 
correct  proportion ;  which  will  make  a  clear 
picture  of  your  dog  at  four  feet,  and  a  properly 
proportioned  picture  in  whiqh  there  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  one  side  and  a  river  valley  on  the  other, 
with  a  robin  perched  on  a  bush  nearby,  all  clearly 
defined.  This  calls  for  a  tremendous  range  of 
usefulness  in  a  lens,  but  such  lenses  are  to  be 
had  at  moderate  cost,  and  they  are  worth  the 
money.  If  you  do  not  think  so,  try  a  cheap  lens 
on  a  tall  building  and  develop  the  plate.  See 
how  the  lines  trend,  the  angles  and  the  curves 
that  were  not  visible  to  your  eyes.  If  you  do 
not  suffer  from  astigmatism,  your  eyes  render 
these  correctly,  and  so  does  a  good  lens. 

An  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  in  look¬ 
ing  at  a  row  of  buildings  through  a  reducing 
or  minifying  glass,  both  surfaces  of  which  are 
concave.  The  image  is  sharply  defined,  the 
buildings  are  right  side  up,  but  they  appear  much 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
vertical  lines  are  curved  away  from  the  lens 
center.  Look  through  a  magnifying  gla-ss,  both 
surfaces  of  which  are  convex,  at  the  same  scene. 
The  angles  are  not  so  much  distorted,  but  the 
image,  while  less  distinct,  is  upside  down.  Look 
again  through  both  glasses  held  together.  Again 
the  image  is  erect  though  not  so  clear  and  the 
other  errors  are  partially  corrected,  showing  the 
need  of  a  third  element,  to  correct  the  remain¬ 
ing  defects.  Assembling  two  sets  of  three  or 
four  elements  each  so  that  definition  be  good, 
that  every  part  of  the  plate  be  illuminated — 
covered,  it  is  called — and  that  optically  correct 
images  be  rendered,  no  matter  how  far  away 
they  may  be,  is  a  somewhat  expensive  propo¬ 
sition.  The  result  is  the  modern  anastigmat 
doublet  lens,  the  one  you  want.  Marvelous  prog¬ 


ress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  along  this 
line  of  endeavor,  and  the  lenses  turned  out  are 
given  fearful  and  wonderful  names,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  by  whom  made,  each  is  a  good  one  provided 
it  be  used  in  its  proper  sphere. 

The  larger  the  lens,  the  greater  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  plate  and  the  larger  the  image,  while 
its  inherent  possibilities  for  speed  are  greater, 
all  things  being  equal.  The  cheap  single  lens  has 
a  fixed  focus,  so  that  you  can  make  a  fairly 
clear  picture  with  it  at  ten  feet  or  a  mile.  There 
is  no  universal  focus  for  the  doublet.  There  is 
a  point  at  which  all  objects  in  range  will  be  fair¬ 
ly,  well  defined,  and  this  is  ofterr  called  its  uni¬ 
versal  focus,  but  the  finer  the  lens,  the  more 
carefully  it  will  have  to  be  focused  for  all  near¬ 
by  objects.  It  is  made  to  render  the  highest 
possible  definition  at  every  point  at  which  it 
may  be  focused,  up  to  a  certain  distance,  say 
about  ioo  feet.  Focused  at  So  to  ioo  feet,  every¬ 
thing  will  be  sharply  defined  at  and  beyond  that 
point.  This  is  as  it  should  be  for  your  use. 
With  it  you  can  make  an  enlarged  picture  of  a 
tiny  flower  or  insect  at  a  distance  of  three  feet 
or  less,  then  focus  for  another  picture  of  your 
dog  working  on  quail  at  twenty  yards,  and  so 
on.  You  will  not  want  the  field  this  side  of  him 
sharply  defined,  so  you  tilt  the  camera  slightly 
to  omit  part  of  it,  and  get  what  you  are  after, 
the  dog  and  his  immediate  surroundings.  That 
is  picture  making  outdoors. 

The  single  lens  has  grave  faults  which  can 
only  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of  other  lenses, 
all  cemented  or  otherwise  rigidly  fixed  in  such 
position  as  to  correct  these  faults.  The  light 
enters  the  lens  in  parallel  rays.  Those  striking 
the  center  of  the  plate  are  fairly  true,  but  those 
passing  through  the  edges  of  the,  single  lens  are 
foreshortened  by  it,  and  render  a  blurred  image. 
In  other  words,  if  the  plate  presented  a  con¬ 
cave  surface  to  the  rays  of  light,  the  image 
would  be  theoretically  true  to  nature.  As  this  is 
impracticable,  the  astigmatism  in  the  lens  is  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  addition  of  other  crystals,  and  the 
result  is  a  flat  field,  a  true  rendition  of  the  scene 
photographed. 

There  are  important  exceptions  to  the  literal 
truth  of  this  statement,  however.  For  example, 
if  you  wish  to  photograph  a  tall  building  with  a 
camera  not  fitted  with  rising  and  falling  front — 
the  adjustment  by  means  of  which  the  lens  board 
may  be  raised  or  lowered — and  swing  back — so 
that  the  plate  can  be  tilted  out  of  the  vertical 
plane — your  position  should  be  in  another  build¬ 
ing  just  half  as  high  as  the  one  you  wish  to 
photograph.  The  distance  from  your  lens  to  the 
street  level  of  that  building  will  then  be  equal 
to  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  roof,  and 
careful  focusing  will  result  in  a  nice  picture. 

For  such  work  the  ordinary  reflecting  camera 
is  not  adapted,  but  the  illustration  is  necessary 
to  your  success,  as  you  will  frequently  apply  the 
principle  in  photography  where  tall  trees  and 
mountains  appear,  or  even  with  a  friend  stand¬ 
ing  before  you.  To  make  a  picture  of  him  you 
will  naturally  hold  the  camera  about  midway  of 
his  height,  for  if  it  is  placed  on  the  ground,  it 
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will  tend  to  distort  his  feet  and  legs,  while  his 
shoulders  and  head  will  taper  to  a  small  point. 
So  it  is  with  all  high  objects,  for  the  distance 
along  the  ground  is  less  than  the  distance  to 
their  tops.  The  further  away  from  such  an 
object  you  are,  the  less  will  the  distortion  be, 
and  as  a  rule  it  is  easily  avoided.  As  a  further 
illustration,  if  you  focus  on  a  framed  picture 
hanging  on  the  far  side  of  a  room  you  are  in, 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  will  appear  to 
he  truthfully  rendered,  but  in  order  to  render 
these  lines  correctly  with  the  camera  three  feet 
distant,  the  lens  must  face  the  exact  center  of 
jhe  picture,  else  it  will  be  distorted  and  the 
corners  of  the  frame  will  not  appear  as  right 
angles.  It  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  to  photograph  an  oval  picture  so  that  it 
would  appear  to  be  rectangular. 

With  the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  focus  sharply  on  an  object  whose  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  are  in  the  same  plane.  When 
a  small  stop  or  aperture  is  used,  the  blurring  and 
distortion  near  the  edges  of  the  rectangular  plate 
are  not  so  marked,  but  as  the  size  of  the  opening 
is  increased  the  blurring  increases,  too.  This  is 
due  to  astigmatism  and  is  corrected  in  the  anas- 
t.igmat  lenses. 

If  you  will  place  a  sheet  of  white  paper  on  a 
table  under  an  electric  light  and  hold  a  lens  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  moving  it  up  or  down  until  the 
image  of  the  carbon  filament  is  sharply  defined 
on  the  paper,  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
image,  in  inches,  will  be  the  approximate  focal 
length  of  the  lens.  Say  this  is  714  inches.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  wish  to  purchase  a  camera  in  which 
to  use  this  lens,  the  minimum  distance  from  lens 
to  plate  must  not  be  greater  than  7L2  inches,  and 
7  will  be  better,  for  as  I  said  above,  you  have 
determined  the  approximate  focal  length  only  in 
this  test.  The  true  focal  length  is  from  the  plate 
to  a  point  within  the  doublet,  but  the  explanation 
must  be  purely  a  technical  one,  is  unnecessary 
here  and  is  omitted. 

In  the  small  reflecting  cameras  the  distance 
from  the  sensitive  plate  to  the  lens  is  from  5 
to  8  inches,  and  the  bellows  is  made  to  draw 
out  only  far  enough  to  cover  the  range  of  a 
lens  of  proper  focal  length  for  that  camera.  This 
measurement  is  called  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and 
is  generally  stamped  on  the  cell  of  the  front 
combination.  For  such  a  camera  a  non-sym- 
metrical  doublet  anastigmat  lens  is  excellent,  and 
the  outfit  has  many  uses.  If,  however,  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  extend  this  range,  the  draw  of  the 
bellows  must  be  three  or  four  times  greater,  for 
if  the  front  combination  is  removed,  the  remain¬ 
ing  rear  combination  will  not  come  into  sharp 
focus  until  the  bellows  has  been  drawn  out  to 

15,  20  or  more  inches.  The  image  will  then  be 

made  two  or  more  times  as  large  as  with  the 
doublet,  but  a  much  longer  exposure  will  be 

necessary.  In  like  manner  the  front  combina¬ 
tion  may  be  used  separately.  But  long  bellows 
is  not  generally  useful  outdoors,  is  bulky,  and 
is  confined  to  cameras  of  large  size  in  this 

type,  or  to  folding  cameras.  The  symmetrical 
anastigmat  lens,  however,  is  extremely  useful, 
for  it  may  also  be  used  in  a  folding  camera  with 
long  draw,  in  landscape,  copying,  enlarging  and 
similar  work.  The  symmetrical  lens  is  often  a 
great  help  in  making  a  picture  of  a  distant  ob¬ 
ject  which  cannot  be  approached.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  tele-photo  lens  in  a  way,  in  that  the 
rear  combination  magnifies  the  object  two  or 


more  times.  In  short,  a  hawk  sitting  on  a  dis¬ 
tant  tree/photographed  with  the  rear  combina¬ 
tion,  will  appear  two  or  more  times  as  large  as 
if  the  lens  were  used  in  its  ordinary  capacity  as 
a  doublet. 

I  would  again  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  large 
camera  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  positive 
millstone  around  the  neck  of  the  sportsman. 
When  I  began  to  study  photography,  twenty 
years  ago,  there  were  two  sizes  to  choose  from, 
5x7  and  4x5.  Either  one  was  bulky  enough 
when  a  few  dozen  glass  plates  were  also  to  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  equipment  to  be  taken 
into  the  woods,  for  films  were  not  much  good 
in  those  days,  and  the  rectilinear  lenses  gave 
small  figures  and  were  backed  with  slow  shut¬ 
ters,  so  that  a  large  plate  was  necessary  to  get 
fair  definition  and  an  image  of  decent  size.  But 
lenses  and  shutters  have  been  improved  so  much 
that  large,  clearly  defined  images  can  now  be 
got  on  small  films.  From  a  good  negative,  there¬ 
fore,  beautiful  enlargements  can  be  made,  and 
films  of  postal  card  size  are  employed  by  an 
army  of  serious  workers  who  depend  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  making  clear  enlargements  from  these 
for  illustrations  and  other  purposes. 

Perry  D.  Frazer. 


Fake  Photographs. 

Every  trade,  calling  and  profession  has  its 
fakirs,  frauds  and  imposters.  The  adage  that 
“seeing  is  believing”  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  the  world  over  by  those  who  would  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  an  unsuspecting  populace 
by  presenting  to  their  view  that  which  they  might 
otherwise  doubt.  People  who  will  not  “believe 
their  own  eyes”  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
as  certainly  as  “figures  will  not  lie,”  so  there 
are  those  who  think  that  photographs  always 
speak  the  truth.  A  photographic  reproduction 
of  an  object  is  regarded  as  the  best  possible 
evidence  of  its  reality. 

People  who  have  visited  interstate  fairs,  im¬ 
migration  congresses  and  like  gatherings  have  no 
doubt  been  presented  with  souvenir  cards  repre¬ 
senting  a  single  ear  of  corn  mounted  upon  a  log 
wagon  and  drawn  by  a  span  of  horses,  or  of  a 
single  potato  upon  a  bob  sled  making  a  comfort¬ 
able  load  for  a  single  horse.  These  cards,  and 
many  others  of  like  import,  are  photographic 
productions,  but  so  skillfully  executed  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  unwary. 

In  my  collection  of  fake  photographs  I  have 
two  which  are  interesting.  One  is  a  photograph 
of  a  bass  apparently  about  sixteen  feet  long  in 
the  very  act  of  striking  the  lure  of  a  patient 
fisherman  on  Lake  Washington.  The  other  rep¬ 
resents  a  hunter  returning  from  the  chase  with 
six  ’coons  suspended  from  his  shoulder.  Both 
are  reproduced  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  manner  in  which  these  fake  photographs 
are  produced  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
case  of  the  bass  a  photograph  was  taken  of  a 
man  sitting  quietly  in  a  boat  waiting  for  a  bite. 
A  photograph  was  then  taken  of  a  very  ordinary 
bass  of  about  two  pounds’  weight.  With  a  pair 
of  sharp  scissors  all  of  the  photograph  was  cut 
away,  leaving  the  fish  only.  This  was  then 
pasted  carefully  upon  the  first  photograph  in  the 
proper  position  and  the  composite  photograph 
thus  made  was  rephotographed  and  the-  effect 
obtained  was  that  of  a  giant  fish.  The  ’coon 
photograph  was  produced  in  like  manner,  a  sin¬ 


gle  ’coon  being  photographed  six  times  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions.  With  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors  and  a  little  paste  these  were  transferred 
to  the  photograph  of  the  hunter  and  his  dog, 
which,  when  rephotographed,  produced  a  won¬ 
derfully  pleasing  result. 

A  little  patience  and  practice  will  enable  any 
amateur  photographer  to  produce  wonderful  re¬ 
sults.  One  of  the  cleverest  illusions  of  this  kind 
I  ever  inspected  was  that  of  a  Kansas  farmer 
climbing  a  cornstalk  with  ladders,  block  and 
tackle,  ropes  and  a  saw  for  the  purpose  of  lower¬ 
ing  the  ear  to  the  ground.  It  is  a  harmless 
amusement  and  one  which  will  be  productive  of 
much  pierriment  among  your  friends. 

A.  J.  Young. 


Deer  in  Connecticut. 

Stamford,  Conn.,  July  16.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  reports  about  increase  of  deer  in 
Connecticut  and  the  tameness  of  the  animals  is 
quite  in  accord  with  our  observations  in  this 
locality.  There  are  a  number  of  deer  on  my 
place  and  they  do  some  damage,  but  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  stand  the  loss.  They  eat  peas  and  beans 
in  the  garden  fifty  yards  from  the  house  and 
they  nip  the  tops  from  some  of  my  grafted  chest¬ 
nuts.  My  men  see  them  close  at  hand  while  at 
work.  Last  week  I  jumped  one  out  of  his  bed 
in  the  tall  weeds  only  a  few  yards  from  where 
several  boys  were  swimming  and  shouting.  Deer 
would  increase  much  faster  were  it  not  for  the 
hounds.  Hounds  are  running  loose  here  at  all 
times,  day  and  night.  The  old  deer  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  them,  as  they  jump  into  the  river  and 
watch  the  hounds  trying  to  find  the  lost  trail. 

Last  year  I  saw  a  doe  cross  the  stream  and 
then  stand  in  the  bushes  peering  at  two  hounds 
ranging  back  and  forth  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  doe  saw  me,  but  did  not  run.  She  was 
more  interested  in  the  dogs.  The  loss  is  among 
the  fawns.  Early  in  the  spring  we  will  find  a 
doe  with  two  fawns.  A  little  later  she  has  one 
fawn  and  then  none.  The  hounds  kill  off  about 
all  of  the  fawns  in  this  vicinity. 

In  the  current  number  of  Forest  and  Stream 
your  contributor  on  the  subject  of  “Wild  Ducks 
on  the  Farm”  refers  to  the  grazing  habits  of  the 
birds,  and  I  would  like  to  add  a  note  about  the 
desirability  of  sowing  a  patch  of  hairy  vetch  for 
ducks,  chickens  and  for  farm  animals  also.  The 
seed  can  be  obtained  from  any  large  dealer.  Sow 
the  seed  about  the  middle  of  August.  The  trail¬ 
ing  plants  make  a  fine  mass  of  green  herbage, 
lasting  green  all  winter.  In  the  spring  the  blue 
flowers  are  beautiful.  The  seed  pods  open  early 
in  August,  and  self-sowing  follows,  so  that  the 
patch  is  self-sustaining.  It  drives  out  grass  and 
becomes  the  dominant  plant.  Fowls  and  farm 
animals  eat  the  green  vetch  greedily  all  winter. 

I  do  not  know  why  all  northern  farmers  do  not 
raise  hairy  vetch.  It  is  one  of  the  things  one 
finds  out  about,  and  then  wonders  why  he  did 
not  always  raise  it.  Robert  T.  Morris. 


Improvement,  Yes. 

Brockton,  Mass.,  July  9. — Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York. — Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find 
money  order  for  two  years’  subscription  to  Forest  and 
Stream.  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  decided  im¬ 
provement  of  your  paper  since  I  have  been  a  reader — 
which  is  a  little  over  thirty  years.  Previous  to  being  a 
subscriber,  I  bought  regularly  from  my  friend,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Thompson,  newsdealer. 

I  have  watched  very  regretfully  the  game  in  this  State 
grow  scarce.  Wishing  you  continued  success, 

Respectfully  yours, 

Fred.  M.  Keene. 
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Hawks  and  Hawking. 

Hawking  as  a  sport  appears  to  have  declined 
considerably  in  recent  years,  and  as  a  natural 
result  the  value  of  the  various  hunting  birds  has 
gone  down  too.  We  believe  a  good  many  natives 
in  the  Northwest  Punjab  still  indulge  in  the 
sport,  but  elsewhere,  as  far  as  we  know,  hawks 
are  only  kept  here  and  there  to  supply  their 
owrjers  with  a  little  bird  flesh  now  and  again. 

The  birds  most  commonly  trained  in  the  past 
and  present  and  varying  more  or  less  in  their 
popularity  with  falconers,  are  the  following: 
The  goshawk  ( Astur  palumbarius) ,  the  shikra 
( Astur  badius),  'the  sparrow  hawk  ( Accipiter 
nisus),  the  Besra  sparrow  hawk  ( Accipiter  vir- 
gatus ),  the  peregrine  falcon  ( Falco  peregrinus) , 
the  Shahin  falcon  ( Falco  peregri/nator) ,  the  Lag- 
gar  falcon  ( Falco  jugger),  the  Cherrug  falcon 
{Falco  cherrug),  the  merlin  {JEsalon  regulus), 
the  red-headed  merlin  {JEsalon  chicquera),  the 
Barbary  falcon  or  red-headed  lanner  ( Falco 
barbarus )  and  the  hobby  ( Falco  subbnteo),  the 
two  last  named  not  being  at  all  popular  now. 
In  all  these  species  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  Sporting  hawks  are  classified  by  natives 
as  Gulal  Chashm  and  Shyah  Chashm,  according 
as  the  irides  are  yellow  or  brown.  The  goshawk, 
the  shikra,  the  sparrow  hawk  and  the  Besra  spar¬ 
row  hawk  belong  to  the  former  class,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  those  enumerated  above  come  under 
the  latter  heading.  Each  of  these  classes  has 
its  good  and  bad  points,  but  the  yellow-eyed 
hawks  are  more  popular  in  our  opinion  with 
the  average  falconer  who  cannot  afford  to  go 
in  for  the  sport  on  a  scale  so  large  or  so  grand 
as  the  rajas  and  wealthy  people  who  are  keen 
on  it.  A  great  point  in  favor  of  the  yellow-eyed 
birds  is  that  they  are  easily  reclaimed  after 
being  flown  at  a  bird.  They  usually  have  one, 
sometimes  two  tries  at  the  quarry,  and  if  not 
successful  they  either  settle  on  a  tree  nearby, 
whence  they  come  readily  on  being  called  by 
the  owner,  or  they  fly  straight  back  to  his  hand. 
A  hawk  of  this  class  if  not  properly  trained  to 
obey  its  owner’s  call  may  give  a  little  trouble 
in  being  taken  off  a  tree,  but  if  the  instruction 
has  been-  anything  like  perfect,  it  invariably 
answers  the  call  by  coming  to  the  hand  at  once. 
The  very  first  thing  a  hawk  is  taught  to  do  is 
to  come  when  called,  and  unless  it  has  been  so 
trained,  it  is  of  no  use  whatsoever. 

As  regards  training,  the  methods  adopted  are 
essentially  the  same  everywhere  for  the  same 
species.  The  bird  is  kept  awake  day  and  night 
for  a  time,  which  is  more  or  less  variable  with 
different  birds  and  conditions  in  order  to  sub¬ 
due  it.  When  the  eyes  are  opened,  usually  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  certain  drugs,  mixed  in 
very  small  proportions,  are  administered.  The 
goshawk  is  never  drugged  to  our  knowledge. 
The  remaining  three  yellow-eyed  hawks  are 
usually  drugged  with  a  mixture  of  camphor  and 
clarified  butter  .{ghee),  as  also  are  the  merlin 
and  the  red-headed  merlin.  The  falcons  are 
as  a  rule  given  a  barbarous  mixture  whicfi  con¬ 
sists  of  small  quantities  of  camphor,  opium,  al¬ 
mond  (kernel),  the  scrapings  from  the  parti¬ 
tions  dividing  the  seed  compartments  inside  a 
poppy  capsule  and  cochineal  beetles.  A  pill  is 
made  of  this  mixture  and  put  into  a  piece  of 
meat  which  is  given  the  hawk,  otherwise  we 
fear  the  hawk  would  be  inclined  to  shy  at  it. 
If  you  ask  a  trainer  what  the  reason  for  such 


a  mixture  is,  he  will  tell  you  that  each  ingre¬ 
dient  has  a  different  effect  on  the  bird.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  remember  all  these  little  effects, 
but  the  last  named  (the  beetles)  are  said  to 
make  the  bird  “hushiar,”  which  may  mean  al¬ 
most  anything  or  nothing.  Probably  camphor 
and  clarified  butter  would  do  just  as  well  for 
the  falcons  as  for  the  others.  Plaving  got  over 
the  effects  of  the  drug,  the  hawk  or  falcon  is 
instructed  in  the  art  of  obedience  when  called. 
This  it  may  learn  to  do  in  a  few  days  if  it  is 
properly  handled.  When  the  bird  has  become 
quite  tame  and  used  to  being  on  the  hand,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  it  a  small  bird, 
specially  caught  for  the  purpose,  and  more  or 
less  disabled  to  prevent  its  escaping.  A  few 
more  birds,  each  one  livelier  than  the  last,  are 
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given  and  the  hawk  is  ready  to  be  flown  at  its 
first  bird.  The  time  required  for  training  varies 
somewhat  with  the  different  species  and  also  with 
the  length  of  time  the  bird  has  been  out  of  the 
nest  and  looking  for  its  own  food.  Falconers 
in  this  country  prefer  a  bird  that  has  seen  a  bit 
of  the  world  and  undergone  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  instruction  by  the  parents  to  a  nestling. 
On  the  other  hand  we  conclude  from  what  we 
have  heard  that  a  bird  that  has  been  a  long  time 
out,  say  six  or  seven  months,  is  not  liked,  as  it 
is  harder  to  train  and  to  break  out  of  its  old 
habits.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  a 
nestling  is  not  brought  under  training  if  one 
only  thinks  of  the  trouble  it  would  'be  to  keep 
and  look  after  one  till  it  was  old  enough  to 
train.  It  would  have  no  idea  of  what  it  had  to 
do  and  would  probably  take  some  time  to  get 
ready.  Moreover,  suitable  young  birds  are 
readily  obtained  where  the  species  is  resident, 
and  even  seasonal  visitors  are  easy  to  get,  as 
young  birds  of  a  likely  age  come  down  in  num¬ 


bers  at  the  commencement  of  winter — usually  in 
October. 

In  catching  hawks  and  falcons  either  a  net  or 
bird  lime  is  used.  In  both  cases  a  live  bird  is 
used  as  a  bait  and  is  tied  to  a  peg  in  the  ground 
by  one  leg  nearby  a  tree  on  which  the  bird  you 
wish  to  catch  has  been  seen  to  settle.  A  fine  net 
is  then  spread  close  to  the  bait  supported  by  two 
upright  sticks  and  placed  between  the  bait  and 
the  tree.  The  hawk  swoops  at  the  tied  bird,  but 
is  held  up  by  the  net  and  never  reaches  its  vic¬ 
tim.  The  bird  lime  plan,  which  we  have  seen 
put  into  practice,  is  as  follows:  The  bait  is 
laid  out  in  the  same  way  as  for  use  with  a  net, 
but  instead  of  the  latter  two  sticks,  smeared 
with  bird  lime,  are  lightly  stood  upright  in  the 
ground,  their  tops  being  connected  by  a  string 
covered  with  the  lime.  This  trap  is  then  placed 
between  the  bait  and  the  tree  on  which  the  hawk 
is  seated.  When  the  latter  darts  at  its  intended 
victim  the  string  first  catches  it  and  then  the 
loosened  sticks  get  mixed  up  and  cling  to  the 
feathers,  so  disabling  the  hawk  for  flight. 
Jerdon  gives  another  method  which  he  calls  the 
“Eerwan,”  but  which  we  have  not  seen  em¬ 
ployed.  This  is  a  thin  strip  of  cane  of  a  length 
about  equal  to  the  expanse  of  wings  of  the  bird 
sought  for.  The  ends  of  the  stick  are  smeared 
with  bird  lime  for  several  inches  and  a  living 
bird  is  tied  to  the  center  of  it.  On  observing 
the  hawk,  the  bird  is  let  loose,  and  the  falcon 
pounces  on  it  and  attempts  to  carry  it  off,  when 
the  ends  of  its  wings  strike  the  limed  twig  and 
it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  birds  usually  selected 
for  this  purpose  are  doves.  Both  methods  in 
which  bird  lime  is  employed  are  unsatisfactory, 
as  the  hawk’s  feathers  get  covered  with  the  fig 
juice  (generally  extracted  from  the  pipal,  Ficus 
religiosa)  and  are  liable  to  be  plucked  out  alto¬ 
gether  or  to  be  so  covered  as  to  hinder  the 
flight  of  the  bird.  This  would  be  rather  a  draw¬ 
back  as  hawks  and  falcons  do  not  moult  till  the 
year  after  the  one  in  which  they  leave  the  nest. 
Bird  lime  is  remarkably  sticky  stuff  and  takes 
a  lot  of  getting  off,  but  natives  who  adopt  the 
plan  in  catching  birds  for  sale  use  a  mixture  of 
the  lime  with  oil  and  something  else,  and  this 
is  not  so  liable  to  harm  the  plumage  and  is  easier 
to  get  off  the  feathers. 

When  caught,  some  of  the  less  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  species  are  taken  long  distances  for 
sale,  and  the  prices  vary  with  the  distance 
traveled,  and  to  a  greater  extent  with  the  per¬ 
sons  who  buy  them.  Native  princes  and  other 
wealthy  people,  for  instance,  would  pay  more 
than  would  an  ordinary  hawk  fancier  who  pays 
for  the  bird  and  not  for  the  sake  of  paying  or 
the  subsequent  talk  over  a  tall  price.  In  a  sub¬ 
sequent  issue  of  the  Asian  we  may  give  the 
names  of  the  various  sporting  birds  (English, 
scientific  and  native)  with  a  short  account  of 
each  one  and  its  peculiarities  for  the  benefit  of 
those  readers  who  are  not  ‘‘in  the  run  ’  of  hawk¬ 
ing,  but  to-day  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  remarks  on  points  which  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  some  of  our  amateur  hawkers. 

To  begin  with,  if  you  wish  your  hawk  to  catch 
birds  for  you,  it  is  natural  not  to  feed  it  previ¬ 
ous  to  taking  it  out.  It  catches  birds  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  feed,  and  for  this  reason  and  to 
avoid  cruelty,  if  possible,  it  is  customary  to  take 
out  a  piece  of  meat  of  some  sort  which  is  shown 
to  the  hawk  through  the  feathers  of  the  bird 
it  has  caught.  The  hawk  naturally  supposes  that 
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some  part  of  its  victim  has  been  laid  bare  for 
it  and  relaxes  its  hold  somewhat  while  tearing 
pieces  out  of  the  stale  meat.  The  prey  may  then 
with  a  little  care  be  released  without  suffering 
any  damage  to  its  body  or  limbs.  Hawks  when 
first  taken  out  will  not  pursue  any  and  every  bird 
you  may  choose  to  fly  them  at.  If,  for  instance, 
the  bird  has  been  trained  on  other  birds  of  dull 
plumage,  it  will  not  chase  anything  with  white 
plumage.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some¬ 
thing  that  has  white  feathers,  whether  dead  or 
alive,  and  let  the  hawk  catch  it ;  in  the  former 
case  throwing  up  the  dead  specimen  in  the  air 
and  flying  the  hawk  at  it  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  well  enough.  After  a  few  experiences  of 
this  sort  the  hawk  will  soon  take  to  pursuing 
birds  of  any  color,  which  are  small  enough  for 
it  to  attack.  When  talking  of  the  flight  of  the 
various  birds  which  are  caught  by  hawks,  native 
falconers  use  the  expression  tez  par  to  denote 
a  bird  which  flies  swiftly  while  ganda  par  signi¬ 
fies  a  sluggish  flier.  The  word  ganda  really 
means  rotten,  and  may  be  heard  in  connection 
with  eggs.- — Asian. 


Game  Legislation  of  the  61st  Congress 

Washington,  July  16. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Notwithstanding  the  unusual  amount 
of  general  legislation  enacted  thus  far  by  the 
sixty-first  congress,  the  measures  affecting  game 
have  been  remarkably  few.  The  total  number 
of  bills  introduced  during  the  two  sessions  was 
nearly  36,000.  This  mass  of  proposed  legislation 
included  less  than  a  score  of  bills  in  which  game 
protection  was  directly  or  indirectly  concerned, 
and  most  of  these  failed  to  become  laws.  The 
tariff  act,  adopted  at  the  first  session  (the  special 
session  of  last  year),  contained  a  provision  in¬ 
creasing  the  duty  on  feathers  for  millinery  pur¬ 
poses  from  15  per  cent,  for  crude  and  35  per 
cent,  for  manufactured  feathers,  to  20  and  60 
per  cent.,  respectively,  and  another  re-enacting 
the  law  regulating  importation  of  eggs  of  game 
birds  for  propagation  and  transferring  its  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

GENERAL  ACTS. 

At  the  second  session  the  most  important  bill 
relating  to  game  protection  was  that  “to  establish 
the  Glacier  National  Park  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  south  of  the  international  boundary  line” 
(Pub.  N0.171),  which  became  a  law  on  May  11, 
1910.  This  new  park  has  been  described  at  length 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees  (S.  Report  No. 
106  and  H.  R.  Report  No.  767),  and  also  in  vari¬ 
ous  articles  in  Forest  and  Stream  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  lately  in  Vol.  LXXIV.,  p. 
807,  May  21,  and  p.  972,  June  18,  1910.  Another 
measure,  which  affected  game  interests  in  several 
particulars,  although  this  fact  does  not  appear  in 
the  title,  is  “an  act  to  protect  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Alaska  and  for  other  purposes”  (Pub.  No. 
146),  approved  April  21,  1910.  Under  this  meas¬ 
ure  all  the  islands  in  the  Pribilof  group  in  Ber¬ 
ing  Sea  were  made  a  Government  reservation  in 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
thus  transferring  to  this  department  the  two 
islands  in  the  Pribilof  Bird  Reservation,  for¬ 
merly  under  the  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Under  Section  4,  of  the  same 
measure,  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals 
in  Alaska  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 


Labor.  Regulations  for  the  protection  of  such 
animals  were  issued  on  June  2,  1910,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  first  close  season  thus  far  provided 
for  the  black  bear  in  Alaska.  The  large  brown 
bears  are  still  protected  by  the  Alaska  game  law, 
but  other  bears  under  the  clause  “fur-bearing 
animals”  are  now  protected  by  these  regulations. 
An  act  “to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  withdrawal  of  lands  in  certain 
cases,”  which  became  a  law  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  may  prove  an  important  measure 
for  game  protection,  as  it  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  withdraw  temporarily  “any  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska,  and  reserve  the  same  for  water  power 
sites,  irrigation,  classification  of  lands,  or  other 
public  purposes,  to  be  specified  in  the  orders  of 
withdrawals.” 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

Several  of  the  appropriation  bills  carried  spe¬ 
cial  items  for  game  protection.  The  Urgent  De¬ 
ficiency  Bill,'  which  became  a  law  on  Feb.  25, 
1910,  carried  an  item  of  $7,700  for  completing 
the  fence  and  making  necessary  improvements  on 
the  National  Bison  Range  in  Montana.  The 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill,  under  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Biological  Survey,  carried  the 
usual  amounts  of  $7,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  bison  range  and  other  reservations  for  mam¬ 
mals  and  birds,  and  $9,420  for  enforcement  of 
the  Lacey  Act  and  the  sections  of  the  Criminal 
Code  relating  to  interstate  commerce  in  game. 
The  Sundry  Civil  Bill  contained  items  of  $10,000 
for  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska,  $3,000  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  buffalo  herd  in  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park  (an  increase  of  $500 
over  the  usual  appropriation),  and  $13,000  for 
the  protection  of  the  recently  established  Glacier 
National  Park. 

BILLS  WHICH  FAILED  TO  PASS. 

Among  the  many  bills  which  failed  to  pass 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  relating  to  game 
protection : 

S.  5629 — To  set  apart  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  as  a  public  park,  to  be  known  as  the 
Saddle  Mountain  National  Park. 

S.  5750 — To  enlarge  the  Grand  Canon  game 
refuge  [in  Arizona], 

S.  J.  Res.  26 — To  establish  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  a  winter  game  preserve. 

H.  R.  10276 — To  protect  migratory  birds  of  the 
United  States. 

PI.  R.  10942 — To  create  a  game  preserve  [in 
Oregon]  to  be  known  as  the  Siletz  Elk  Preserve. 

H.  R.  1 1742 — For  the  protection  of  wild  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  Coronado  National  Forest  [Arizona], 

H.  R.  1 1934 — To  provide  for  reserving  from 
the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  [the  Mt. 
Jefferson  National  Park]  as  a  public  park,  etc. 

H.  R.  18585 — Providing  for  the  protection  of 
Antwerp  or  homing  pigeons  when  in  an  inter¬ 
state  flight. 

H.  R.  23261 — To  import  wild  and  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  United  States. 

Apparently  none  of  these  measures  have  as  yet 
been  reported  by  the  committees  to  which  they 
were  referred,  but  if  they  should  be  reported 
early  next  session,  they  may  receive  favorable 
consideration  before  Congress  finally  adjourns  on 
March  4,  1911.  T.  S.  Palmer. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  7. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  bills  on  fish  and  game  subjects  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  legislative  committee  on  fisheries 
and  game  at  the  last  session  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature,  the  number  of  changes  and 
additions  was  comparatively  small  as  appears  by 
the  poster  for  1910  which  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  commissioners.  The  trout  season  will 
open  on  April  1  instead  of  April  15.  The  clos¬ 
ing  date  is  July  31.  The  anglers  in  the  western 
counties  regard  April  1  as  too  early  for,  the 
opening,  but  want  the  season  extended  through 
August  as  an  attraction  to  summer  visitors. 

The  practice  of  “torching  *for  herring,”  which 
has  become  quite  common  along  our  coast  of 
late  years,  has  aroused  the  citizens  of  the  south 
shore  to  active  opposition,  and  they  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  a  law  by  which  the  practice 
can  be  stopped  or  regulated  by  the  selectmen  of 
Cohasset,  Scituate,  Duxbury  and  Plymouth. 

The  phraseology  of  the  law  on  upland  birds 
was  improved  in  clearness  by  stating  that  the 
open  season  “shall  begin  on  the  15th  of  October 
and  shall  end  with  the  15th  of  November.”  This 
removes  all  doubt  about  the  day  first  mentioned 
as  well  as  the  last. 

The  law  which  prohibits  shooting  from  motor 
boats  was  changed  so  as  not  to  apply  to  such 
boats  “while  at  anchor.” 

The  prohibition  of  the  shooting  of  upland 
plover  was  extended  to  July  15,  1915. 

Hereafter  gray  squirrels  may  be  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  season  for  upland  birds,  but  no 
one  is  permitted  to  kill  more  than  fifteen  in  a 
season. 

For  the  prevention  of  stream  pollution  here¬ 
after,  the  commission  may  deal  with  all  kinds 
of  waste  and  refuse  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  with  sawdust.  But  in  every  case  arising 
under  this  law  aggrieved  parties  have  an  appeal 
to  the  court.  The  authority  of  the  commission 
should  be  absolute  in  these  matters.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  salaried  deputies  has  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  six  new  men.  An  examination 
of  candidates  has  been  held  by  the  board,  but  I 
understand  the  appointments  have  not  been  made 
as  yet. 

The  appropriations  for  the  fish  and  game  de¬ 
partment  are  as  follows :  For  compensation  of 
the  commissioners,  $5,630;  for  traveling,  printing 
annual  report,  etc.,  $4,075;  for  enforcement  of 
laws,  propagation  and  distribution  of  fish,  birds, 
etc.,  and  rent  and  maintenance  of  hatcheries,  not 
more  than  $46,000;  for  stocking  great  ponds  with 
food  fish,  not  more  than  $500;  for  stocking 
brooks  with  food  fish,  not  more  than  $100. 

The  above  does  not  include  the  various  special 
appropriations  for  investigations  of  various  sub¬ 
jects,  nor  the  expense  of  the  six  additional 
salaried  deputies.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of 
Captain  Collins  as  chairman  it  was  not  easy  for 
the  commission  to  secure  an  appropriation  of 
even  so  small  a  sum  as  $14,000. 

In  view  of  the  large  sum  of  money  required 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  board  and  the  fact 
that  the  State  has  now  on  its  hands  for  sale 
three  almost  worthless  hatcheries,  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  Legislature  was  unwilling  to 
appropriate  $25,000  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  fish  hatchery  this  year  even  though  it  is 
very  much  needed.  Henry  H.  Kimball. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


II. — The  Striped  Bass — Its  Haunts,  Habits  and 
Method  of  Capture. 

The  striped  bass  is  as  old  as  American  history. 
The  earliest  settlers  took  prompt  notice  of  its 
merits  and  vaunted  its  praises  in  no  uncertain 
strain.  John  Smith,  of  Pocahontas  fame,  was 
perhaps  more  lavish  in  its  praise  than  any  of 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  striped  bass  does 
not  belong  to  the  family  of  basses,  but  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  perch  family,  and  has  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  varieties  of  that 
numerous  family  in  his  makeup.  Strongly  no¬ 
madic  in  habits,  to-day  he  is  on  one  body  of 
water  feeding  on  a  particular  variety  of  food 
to  be  found  there,  which  may  be  to  his  liking, 
to-morrow  he  is  somewhere  else,  but  under  all 
circumstances  he  is  very  resourceful  and  fully 


when  it  is  properly  presented  is  too  well  au¬ 
thenticated  to  need  any  confirming  details  here, 
and  that  he  is  the  peer  of  the  lake  trout  or  sal¬ 
mon  when  hooked  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

The  Atlantic  coast  range  of  the  striped  bass 
is  not  as  great  as  has  been  thought  by  many. 
He  rarely  goes  below  the  Carolinas,  although 
stragglers  have  been  taken  below  that  point. 
Few  appear  to  enter  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  To 
the  north  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick  seems  to 


THE  PATIENT  ANGLER’S  REWARD1. 

One  of  A.  J.  Young’s  composite  photographs,  in  which  a  small  bass  is  made  to  assume  huge  proportions. 


the  early  writers,  characterizing  in  his  quaint 
style  the  goodliness  of  this  fish,  whose  flesh  he 
said  was  nicer  than  the  Mary-bones  (marrow 
bones)  of  the  beef,  and  giving  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  account  of  its  abundance  ifi  the  coast  and 
tidal  waters  of  Virginia. 

What  latter  day  writers  lack  in  description  of 
its  abundance  is  fully  made  up  in  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  beauty  and  its  magnificent  qualities 
as  a  game  fish. 

Like  many  of  our  most  important  coast  fishes, 
the  striped  bass  is  known  by  many  names,  and 
it  is  to  be  deplored  that  our  fish  nomenclature 
is  so  strangely  confusing.  Striped  bass,  rock- 
fish,  greenhead  and  numerous  other  titles  are  be¬ 
stowed  upon  this,  the  king  of  game  fishes  of 
the  middle  Atlantic  coast. 


equal  to  the  many  emergencies  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  confront. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge  which  may 
be  brought  against  him  is  his  extreme  fondness 
for  the  spawn  of  other  fishes.  Following  the 
shad  and  other  migrants  from  the  sea  to  the 
sources  of  rivers  and  other  spawning  grounds, 
he  regales  himself  upon  the  fresh  ova,  a  reck¬ 
less,  yet  cherished  cannibal. 

In  pursuit  of  his  favorite  food,  he  enters 
waters  where  his  presence  is  but  little  suspected 
by  people  who  have  not  made  his  habits  a  study, 
often  being  met  with  in  little  stretches  and  pools 
far  above  brackish  waters,  where,  by  anglers  of 
experience,  he  may  be  taken  with  the  artificial 
fly  in  the  quiet  twilight  or  just  at  the  break  of 
day.  That  the  striped  bass  will  rise  to  the  fly 


be  about  the  limit  of  their  range,  and  they  are 
not  abundant  there.  From  the  Chesapeake  north 
to  and  along  the  Massachusetts  coast  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  their  greatest  abundance  and  are 
ever  the  object  of  eager  pursuit  by  anglers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  famous  ground  for  inland  striped 
bass  fishing  is  at  Port  Deposit,  Maryland.  There 
they  are  taken  with  a  trolling  spoon  and  a  gang 
of  two  hooks  with  trailing  blood  worms.  The 
hooks  are  fastened  one  above  the  other  about 
three  inches  apart  on  a  stout  gut  snell,  are  about 
5/0  in  size  and  handforged  O’Shaughnessy. 

The  angler,  seated  in  the  stern,  with  the  boat¬ 
man  keeping  the  boat  in  just  sufficient  motion 
to  keep  the  line  well  out,  must  be  alert  to  the 
first  intimation  of  the  strike,  which,  when  it 
comes,  is  second  to  nothing  produced  by  a  fish. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[July  23,  1910. 


Carelessness  at  this  point  may  mean  a  smashed 
rod  or  a  broken  line,  sometimes  both.  While  in 
this  class  of  striped  bass  fishing  the  largest  speci¬ 
mens  are  rarely  taken,  still  they  range  in  weight 
from  five  to  eighteen  pounds,  just  the  size  to 
make  a  glorious  battle  on  medium  weight  tackle. 

The  striped  bass  is  a  most  fastidious  feeder; 
moody  would  perhaps  be  a  good  term  to  express 
his  appetite.  For  a  given  period  he  takes  one 
bait  to  the  almost  utter  exclusion  of  all  others 
and  then  entirely  ignores  the  former  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance  and  greedily  takes  to  some  other  fancy. 
Locality,  too,  appears  to  change  to  a  noticeable 
degree  their  fondness  for  certain  foods,  and  the 
changing  seasons  are  clearly  indicated  in  the 
food  the  bass  seeks  out.  As  before  observed, 
early  in  the  season  they  follow  persistently  the 
shad  and  other  fish  as  they  ascend  the  streams 
to  their  headwaters.  The  angler  who  fishes  in 
inland  streams  can  find  nothing  so  good  for  bait 
as  shad  roe.  This  may  be  utilized  by  inclosing 
a  portion  in  a  piece  of  tarleton,  coarse  cotton 
goods  having  a  strong  thread.  The  bait  should 
be  made  in  a  roll  and  whipped  to  the  hook.  Of 
course  this  can  only  be  used  where  boat  or  pier 
fishing  is  practiced,  as  it  is  difficult  to  do  heavy 
surf-casting  with  such  an  outfit. 

Later  in  the  season  the  bass  feed  on  shrimp, 
minnows  and  all  manner  of  small  crustaceans. 
Blood  worms,  or  what  are  usually  termed  white 
worms  in  the  markets,  are  a  killing  bait  during 
May  and  June,  but  later  on  they  are  much  less 
effective. 

In  the  Eastern  States  at  Cuttyhunk,  Montauk 
Point  and  other  famous  angling  resorts,  men¬ 
haden  bait  is  almost  exclusively  used.  The  men¬ 
haden  is  ground  into  fine  bits  and  cast  over  the 
water  in  liberal  quantities.  This  creates  what  is 
termed  a  “slick,”  caused  by  the  exuding  oil,  and 
attracts  the  fish.  A  generous  piece  is  attached 
to  the  hook  and  when  found  by  the  fish  is 
greedily  taken.  Some  very  large  fish  have  been 
taken  at  the  above  named  points  in  years  past, 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds  being  deemed  not  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

These  points  are;  however,  occupied  in  the 
main  by  exclusive  clubs,  whose  membership  fees 
exclude  the  average  fisherman,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  in  the  waters  of  New  York 
and  along  the  New  Jersey  coast,  the  most  ex¬ 
pert  and  enthusiastic  bass  fishermen  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  there  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
surf-casting  is  to  be  witnessed. 

Albeit  the  simon  pure  bass  fisherman  regards 
not  the  hours  of  day  or  night  when  in  quest  of 
his  quarry,  but  is  governed  entirely  by  tidal  and 
weather  conditions ;  not  that  storms  play  any 
part  in  deterring  him  from  pursuing  his  passion, 
but  are  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  bettering 
or  lessening  his  chances. 

It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  no  better  beach  for 
bass  fishing  than  the  sandy  stretches  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Barnegat 
Inlet.  This  beach  is  broken  by  streams  flowing 
in  and  the  many  arms  of  the  sea  stretching  far 
inland.  Into  these  the  seas  surge  at  flood  tide, 
and  ebb  carries  down  and  washes  out  the  small 
Crustacea  which  are  always  abundant  at  the 
mouth  of  such  inlets,  and  upon  which  the  bass 
delight  to  feed  and  consequently  wax  fat,  but 
never  lazy. 

A  sharp  easterly  wind  coming  on  suddenly 
will  always  send  the  bass  along  the  shore  and 
put  them  on  the  feed.  When  the  surf  is  too 


high  to  permit  casting  from  the  beach,  the  piers 
are  resorted  to,  and  often  with  good  results. 
They  are  not,  however,  the  favorite  places  for 
a  man  of  experience,  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  beaching  a  large  fish  from  the  pier.  They 
will  frequently  run  under  the  pier,  and  a  lost 
fish  and  tackle  results. 

Night  fishing  is  largely  practiced  and  with  good 
results.  The  entire  quiet  is  conducive  to  success, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  on  some  lonely  point 
a  figure  sitting  wrapped  in  comfortable  garments, 
calculated  to  ward  off  the  dampness  of  night, 
patiently  waiting  for  the  coveted  strike,  which 
will  tell  him  that  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  gamest  quarry 
which  inhabits  our  coast  waters.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  there  since  sundown,  and  if  enthusiastic 
will  remain  there  until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the 
morning  before  he  quits  his  post.  Even  this  ex¬ 
hibition  of  that  sublime  virtue,  patience,  is  not 
always  rewarded,  and  he  may  return  home  empty 
handed,  but  that  will  not  deter  him  from  another 
trial  at  his  favorite  game. 

From  May  15  until  November  the  bass  is  per¬ 
sistently  sought,  but  June  is  far  and  away  the 
best  month  of  the  season  for  them,  and  from 
an  hour  before  sunset  until  full  darkness  is  on, 
and  from  just  before  daybreak  until  full  sun¬ 
rise  is  the  best  time,  provided  the  tide  is  right, 
which  should  be  from  half  flood  to  high  water, 
and  on  down  to  half  ebb.  The  above  tidal  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  are  not  indispensable,  as  many 
fine  catches  and  some  of  the  largest  fish  have 
been  taken  at  very  nearly  dead  low  water,  but 
they  are  exceptional  rather  than  general. 

A  trip  by  the  uninitiated  with  a  real  enthusiast 
will  teach  him  more  than  he  might  ever  learn  from 
libraries.  If  a  morning  trip  is  to  be  taken,  he 
must  be  astir  while  yet  the  stars  are  in  evidence, 
and  every  detail  of  tackle  and  equipment  com¬ 
plete.  Encased  in  a  comfortable  fishing  coat, 
slouch  hat  and  sporting  boots  reaching  to  the 
thighs,  his  rod,  which  is  always  of  the  two-piece 
kind,  glistening  from  the  cleaning  received  after 
the  last  excursion.  If  near  an  inlet,  that  will  be 
the  point  sought  vout,  as  there  are  always  bars 
there  formed  by  the  changing  currents.  No  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  whether  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream 
or  not,  our  man  heeds  not  the  deep  basin  along 
the  coast.  That  long  line  of  tumbling  white 
water  tells  his  practiced  eye  of  the  point  of  a 
bar  where  he  knows  the  bass  love  to  feed. 

Carefully  his  twenty-one-thread  line  is  tested, 
foot  by  foot  for  at  least  fifty  feet,  to  see  that 
the  casting  has  not  frayed  or  weakened  it  in  any 
way.  A  selected  four-ply  gut  leader  attached  to 
a  brass  box  swivel  is  now  bent  on,  the  line  and 
leader  in  the  same  eye,  the  remaining  eye  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  sinker  line,  which  is  usually  eight  to 
ten  inches  long.  He  is  careful  of  this,  as  by 
so  doing  the  line  and  leader  are  in  direct  line, 
and  the  slight  touch  of  the.  bait  is  instantly  felt 
by  the  rod  hand.  The  sinker  is  next  adjusted. 
About  three  ounces  in  weight,  and  pyramidal  in 
shape,  the  base  of  which,  attached  to  the  line, 
serves  as  an  anchor,  and  is  a  most  important 
factor,  while  the  hook  is  always  an  O’Shaugh- 
nessy.  If  white  worm  is  used,  the  hook  is  about 
5/0  in  size;  if  shedder  crab,  6/0  or  7/0.  When 
the  hook  is  looped  to  the  leader  and  baited,  all  is 
ready  for  the  cast. 

The  tyro  needs  an  observant  eye.  Ordinarily 
a  short  cast  of  say  thirty  feet  is  made  to  see 
that  everything  is  working  smoothly,  the  line  re¬ 


trieved  until  the  leader  is  about  four  feet  from 
the  hook,  then  the  real  cast  is  made.  Slowly  the 
point  of  the  rod  is  lowered  until  it  is  on  a  line 
with  the  waist,  then  brought  sharply  back  over 
the  right  shoulder,  and  with  a  snap  which  seems 
no  wood  could  withstand,  the  cast  is  made. 

The  resilient  greenheart,  recovering  from  the 
spring,  darts  the  sinker  and  baited  hook  out  150 
feet  or  200  feet  to  the  precise  spot  intended. 
The  swiftly  revolving  reel  almost  flashes  fire  as 
the  line  pays  off,  and  must  be  thumbed  with  an 
exact  pressure,  not  enongh  to  retard  its  action 
too  much,  yet  sufficient  to  control  the  spool  and 
prevent  backlashing,  which  would  mean  a  broken 
line  and  consequent  loss  of  tackle. 

Alertness  in  all  things  is  now  the  part  our  man 
must  play.  The  tumbling  surf  is  moving  his 
bait  about  and  bringing  it  ever  nearer  the  point 
where  the  bar  ends  and  deeper  water  begins. 
The  gentle  turning  of  the  reel  handle  shows  the 
baited  hook  is  moving,  and  the  line  must  be  kept 
just  taut.  But  look,  like  a  flash  the  rod  is 
brought  up,  a  quick  step  backward,  and  the  rod 
curving,  tells  that  a  bass  has  taken  the  bait  and 
the  barbed  steel  is  sent  home  by  that  backward 
move. 

For  an  instant  perhaps  all  is  quiet,  then  the 
reel  begins  to  hum,  as  with  a  rush  the  startled 
fish,  realizing  there  is  danger  at  hand,  plunges 
furiously  to  the  north  (a  marked  peculiarity), 
one,  two,  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  he  goes. 

He  may  sound  deep  or  perhaps  skim  the  sur¬ 
face,  his  beautiful  form  and  coloring  clearly 
outlined  in  the  feathering  crest  of  the  breakers. 
The  resilient  rod  and  dragging  line  tell  on  him, 
and  with  a  new  tack  he  tries  a  run  of  fifty  feet 
seaward.  Gradually  circling  and  approaching  the 
point  where  he  took  the  bait,  with  arrowy  swift¬ 
ness  he  goes  deep  in  the  water  now,  but  sud¬ 
denly  breaking  to  the  surface,  he  shakes  his  head 
savagely,  much  as  a  bulldog  might  in  anger. 
Steady,  now.  The;  least  fault  on  your  part  at 
this  critical  stage  and  all  is  lost.  The  least 
slackening  of  line  or  a  miss-step  means  failure. 
But  the  cunningly  devised  hook  holds,  and  tired 
of  that  again  he  runs,  not  so  far,  but  still  game 
and  unconquered. 

The  hectic  flush  on  the  cheek  and  the  spark¬ 
ling  eyes  of  the  rodsman  show  he  is  deep  in  the 
game  and  realizes  it  is  a  battle  of  wits.  Plung¬ 
ing  swiftly  to  the  deepest  waters  to  be  found, 
the  bass  remains  perfectly  motionless,  sulking 
and  taking  breath.  This  will  not  do,  so  gently 
prodding  him,  the  angler  provokes  him  to  more 
rushes  until  the  tiring  quarry  begins  swimming 
in  circles.  This  to  the  practiced  hand  at  the  rod 
means  triumph,  as  it  is  always  an  indication  of 
waning  strength.  Slowly  he  is  worked  in  until 
the  beach  is  almost  reached,  and  a  new  danger 
becomes  apparent  to  the  now  almost  exhausted 
fish.  Unable  to  plunge,  he  braces  himself  with 
fin  and  tail  at  an  angle  and  swims  parallel  with 
the  beach,  determined  to  resist  to  the  last.  The 
water  being  clear,  we  can  see  every  motion,  even 
to  the  gleam  of  the  very  full  yellow  eye.  Our 
practiced  hand  at  the  rod  feels  that  the  crucial 
moment  of  beaching  has  come,  and  with  in¬ 
creased  tension  of  the  rod  he  waits  for  a  bulging 
rather  than  a  tumbling  swell.  Then  a  few  back¬ 
ward  steps,  assisted  by  the  impulse  of  the  water, 
and  the  game  is  safely  his. 

Congratulations  to  those  who,  having  studied 
each  requirement,  makes  it  fit  so  splendid  a  re¬ 
sult.  But  hats  off  to  the  captured  as  he  lies 
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there,  15,  20,  30,  perhaps  40  pounds  in  weight.  In 
him  is  represented  all  the  beauty,  all  the  grand 
qualities  of  a  superb  game  fish,  and  he  must  ever 
remain  the  crowned  prince  among  all  the  splen¬ 
did  specimens  indigenous  to  our  middle  Atlantic 
coast.  Leonard  Hulit. 


O’Mara  Kills  Big  Tuna. 

Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  Cal.,  July  7. — 
The  seventh  largest  tuna  ever  landed  was  brought 
into  the  dock  on  July  3  by  Phil.  S.  O'Mara  and 
weighed  168V2  pounds.  It  was  taken  after  a 
fight  of  two  and  a  half  hours  and  O’Mara's 
achievement  in  landing  it  was  noteworthy  from 
his  launch  breaking  down,  adding  the  handicap 
of  fighting  the  weight  of  the  drifting  boat  as 
well  as  the  huge  fish.  Game  Warden  Beebe  was 
along  and  valiantly  officiated  as  captain  and  en¬ 
gineer  until  the  Algeria’s  engine  gave  up.  Finally 
the  fish  was  gaffed. 

General  fishing  around  the  island  continues 
good  for  yellowtail,  with  occasional  white  sea 
bass  and  smaller  fish.  O’Mara’s  tuna  makes  the 
second  landed  this  year,  Col.  John  Stearns  hav¬ 
ing  brought  in  the  other  one,  also  a  fine  speci¬ 
men,  weighing  146%  pounds. 

The  tuna  school  has  moved  offshore  again 
just  as  many  thought  it  would,  the  complicating 
circumstance  being  apparently  the  aftermath  of 
a  storm,  or  some  other  occurrence  at  sea  which 
has  manifested  itself  in  a  heavy  ground  swell 
and  a  very  fast  current,  which  last  is  due  to  the 
high  spring  tides.  The  fish  may  return  at  any 
time,  however. 

The  flood  tide,  driven  by  the  big  swells  which 
came  pounding  in  on  the  beaches,  breaking  in  a 
smother  of  silvery  foam  and  rolling  white  water 
fat  beyond  high  tide  mark,  has  done  consider¬ 
able  damage  alongshore.  The  ends  of  several 
piers  were  carried  away  and  floats  had  to  be 
anchored  out  at  sea  to  prevent  them  knocking 
adrift  the  piling.  Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


North  Carolina  Trout. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  July  10 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Trout  fishing  in  this  part  of  the 
country  has  been  at  a  decided  discount  for  the 
past  month.  Rain  and  thunder  storms  prevail 
and  the  water  is  red  and  muddy  much  of  the 
time.  Fly-fishermen  havfe  never  fished  brick- 
colored  water,  because  they  know  to  begin  with 
that  no  trout  can  see  the  flies  an  inch  through 
it.  However,  I  hope  the  rainbows  are  fattening 
and  growing,  and  when  reasonably  good  weather 
returns  we  hope  to  have  some  good  sport. 

As  a  rule,  in  our  waters  during  the  very  warm 
weather  the  rainbow  trout  lie  quiet  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Especially  so  is  this  the  case 
if  the  day  be  clear.  A  cloudy  day  always  gives 
the  best  results  at  this  season  here;  at  least,  that 
is  my  experience.  But  as  the  sun  falls  low  after 
4  P.  m.  they  begin  to  take  notice,  and  about  sun¬ 
set  the  larger  fish  begin  to  rise. 

All  rules,  however,  have  occasional  exceptions 
and  one  cannot  tell  what  a  rainbow  trout  might 
do  at  any  time.  He  is  not  at  all  like  the  brook 
trout  in  this  respect. 

About  ten  days  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  while 
fishing  in  Hazel  Creek  about  thirty  miles  from 
Bryson  City,  gave  a  No.  10  barbless  royal  coach¬ 
man  fly  to  a  fisherman  who  followed  just  behind 
him.  This  man  attached  a  small  grasshopper  to 


the  hook.  My  friend  had  just  left  a  nice  pool 
when  this  grasshopper  outfit  got  caught  on  to  a 
twenty-inch  trout  to  the  great  excitement  of  the 
rod  holder,  who  wanted  my  friend  to  go  in 
after  it.  He  was  persuaded  to  be  patient  and 
finally  landed  his  fish. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbank. 


Fishing  in  Minnesota. 

A  tranquil  summer  evening,  the  flaps  of  the 
tent  thrown  wide  open  with  but  the  faintest 
breezes  from  over  the  lake,  make  this  an  occas¬ 
ion  long  to  be  remembered.  Encamped  on  an 
island  in  one  of  the  finest  lakes  of  the  North¬ 
west,  I  am  realizing  untold  pleasures,  such  pleas¬ 
ures  as  I  have  been  thinking  over  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  winter  evenings.  Here  there 
is  everything  that  one  could  wish  for ;  on  all 
sides  lie  heavy  woods  with  a  path  leading  down 
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to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  a  path  that  is  sanded 
from  shore  to  tent  entrance. 

The  fishing  has  been  splendid  and  the  results 
are  all  I  had  wished  for.  At  this  date  the  bass 
have  left  the  shallows  and  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  deeper  waters  where  they  may  be  taken 
with  minnows  or  angle  worms  in  the  evening 
hours.  In  the  early  morning  especially  do  they 
bite  with  an  avidity  that  is  surprising.  Angle 
worms  are  not  generally  used  for  bass  fishing, 
but  I  find  them  the  best  bait  at  the  present  time. 
As  usual  frogs  have  proved  their  worth  as  lures. 

I  have  had  great  success  with  the  bass  among 
the  lilypads  at  the  further  end  of  the  island. 
They  seem  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
bait,  and  when  it  comes  along  it  is  snapped  up 
sharply.  Once  we  were  lightly’  skirting  the  pads 
and  I  was  casting  inshore,  but  without  success. 
The  lake  was  smooth  as  a  mirror.  Suddenly, 
not  four  feet  from  shore,  a  bass  rose  and  took 
a  fly  that  had  drifted  into  the  lake.  I  directed  the 
oarsman  to  back  water  and  made  a  cast  slight¬ 
ly  ahead  of  where  the  ripples  were  receding. 


The  frog  fell  and  barely  had  it  time  to  sink  ere 
it  was  seized  with  a  great  whirl.  The  man  at 
the  oars  knew  his  business,  and  at  once  rowed 
out  to  take  up  the  slack  line.  Gathering  up  the 
loose  line,  I  set  the  hook  in  the  mouth  of  the 
fish,  and  raising  the  tip  of  the  rod  began  the 
fight.  This  was  one  of  the  unusual  bass  that 
one  meets  with  now  and  then,  and  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  fighter. 

I  had  a  weedless  hook,  yet  as  the  wires  were 
bent  out  of  place  I  feared  he  might  run  in  among 
the  lilypads  and  make  good  his  escape.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  kept  clear  of  them  when  he  felt  the 
line  tighten  and  leaped  into  the  air.  Down 
he  plunged  again,  and  before  I  knew  it  he  was 
coming  straight  for  the  boat.  When  near  it  he 
rose  again  and  with  gills  distended  he  fiercely 
shook  his  head  to  relieve  himself  of  the  piece 
of  steel  that  held  him  prisoner.  My  companion 
had  the  net  ready  and  at  the  proper  moment 
scooped  up  the  fish.  When  I  took  the  hook  from 
his  mouth  I  saw  why  he  could  not  have  gotten 
away.  The  hook  was  firmly  wedged  in  between 
the  jaw  bones  and  it  was  some  moments  before 
I  could  free  it.  He  was  not  one  of  the  six- 
pounders  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  but  weighed 
a  little  over  two  and  a  half  pounds,  yet,  as  I 
said,  it  was  an  unusually  good  fighter. 

About  weight  in  bass  the  average  fisherman  is 
likely  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
take  along  small  hand  scales  and  to  be  sure  of 
the  weight  of  each  fish  before  you  tell  the  story 
of  his  capture  to  your  friends.  A  three-pound 
bass  is  a  good  one  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
will  be  put  down  in  a  rough  estimate  as  easily 
a  six-pounder.  Bass  are  deceptive  as  to  weight. 
If  you  have  not  the  fish  to  show,  do  not  ex¬ 
aggerate.  The  joke  about  the  big  fish  was  not 
founded  by  a  porch  fisherman,  but  is  pathetically 
true  to  life. 

Bass  are  odd  in  their  traits  and  the  one  who 
succeeds  in  taking  them  is  he  who  has  studied 
their  habits,  found  out  where  they  stay,  what 
they  eat  and  at  what  hours  they  feed.  To  know 
all  these  things  will  not  only  make  the  fishing 
more  interesting,  but  will  make  the  creel  heavier 
in  proportion  to  your  knowledge  on  these  points. 
Many  of  those  who  go  fishing  know  nothing 
about  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

Directly  out  in  the  lake  from  my  camp  is  a 
sunfish  bed.  Within  the  space  of  some  hundred 
feet  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  graveled 
holes,  and  in  these  excavations  the  sunfish  are 
seen  swimming  around  and  around,  enjoying  the 
sunlight.  It  is  pleasant  to  anchor  the  boat  di¬ 
rectly  in  their  midst  and  lie  and  watch  them  as 
they  swim  about,  looking  keenly  at  everything 
that  goes  on  about  them  and  sometimes  driving 
the  small  fish  away  from  their  territory  over 
which  they  seem  to  have  perfect  control. 

One  day  two  men  with  cane  poles  rowed  over,, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  caught  all 
the  fish  they  could  carry.  Some  of  these  fish  I 
have  so  tamed  that  they  rise  and  take  worms 
from  my  hand.  When  the  men  with  poles  came 
along,  these  tame  fish  were  the  first  to  fall  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  hook. 

Fish  have  a  keen  sense  of  sight  and  may  per¬ 
ceive  things  on  all  sides  at  a  distance  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet,  and  any  bait  that  is  not 
lifelike  they  will  shun.  The  angler  who  sits 
quiet  in  the  boat  and  drops  ,his  bait  without  a 
sound  usually  gets  the  fish. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 
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Chinook  Salmon  in  Sunapee  Lake. 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.,  July  15 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H.,  always 
unique  among  American  lakes  as  the  home  of 
the  aureolus  or  golden  trout,  has  additional 
claims  to  distinction  in  that  it  is  the  first  fresh 
-water  lake  to  produce  results  from  attempts  to 
'Sandlock  the  Pacific  chinook  salmon.  In  the 
■crystal  depth  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
gorging  themselves  on  the  schools  of  smelts, 
■these  salmon  have  apparently  found  an  environ¬ 
ment  ideal  in  every  particular,  with  the  possible 
■exception  of  reproduction. 

Certainly  no  chinook  salmon  ever  came  out  of 
its  native  waters  in  more  splendid  condition  than 
those  that  are  being  taken  now  from  Lake  Suna¬ 
pee. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  fish¬ 
ing  trip  there,  and  I  had  ample  opportunities  to 
examine  many  beautiful  specimens  running  from 
four  to  ten  pounds.  The  heaviest  yet  reported 
was  I  believe  twelve  and  a  half  pounds.  This 
fish,  I  was  told,  fought  for  over  an  hour  and 
towed  the  angler  considerably  more  than  a  mile. 

From  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  until  the  last 
week  in  June  these  salmon  are  taken  mostly  by 
trolling  with  a  silver  soldier,  a  spoon  baited  with 
smelt  or  a  spinner,  but  as  the  surface  water  be¬ 
comes  warmer  they  resort  to  the  cooler  water 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  are  taken  to¬ 
gether  with  the  golden  trout  by  still-fishing  over 
baited  localities. 

About  one-third  of  these  chinook  taken  this 
season  have  well  developed  spawn,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  fall  should  show  whether  or  not  they  will 
reproduce  in  fresh  water  without  dying,  as  is 
claimed  all  do  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  deep  water  fishing  for  golden  trout  or 
Sunapee  saibling  has  been  unusually  good  this 
season.  Many  fine  catches  of  these,  locally  called 
“white  trout,”  are  brought  in,  running  from  one 
to  six  pounds. 

The  train  service  from  either  New  York  or 
Boston  is  particularly  good ;  no  change  of  cars 
necessary,  and  the  hotel  accommodation  at  Suna¬ 
pee  is  both  reasonable  and  satisfactory.  Last 
season  an  association  was  formed  by  local  and 
visiting  anglers  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  improving  the  fishing  in  these  waters,  and 
they  have  already  this  season  turned  out  into 
protected  streams  running  into  the  lake  many 
thousands  of  fingerling  salmon. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  won¬ 
derful  condition  of  these  Sunapee  Chinooks,  al¬ 
though  this  particular  photograph  was  taken  after 
the  fish  had  been  out  of  the  water  for  several 
hours.  W.  M.  Keil. 


Newark  Bait-  and  Fly-Casting  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  16. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made  in 
the  third  club  contest,  held  to-day  at  Weequahic 
Park  Lake : 

t4oz.  Accuracy,  Distance, 

Accuracy.  Fly.  Fly. 


Champion  .  95  13  98  1  90 

Neu  .  96  5 

Darling  .  96  8  98  9  107  6 

Muldoon  .  97  8  98  3 

Sands  .  87  1 

Frazer  .  98  10  104 

Mapes  .  98  4  98  3  106 


The  rain  storm  drove  the  contestants  to  cover 
without  finishing  the  distance  half-ounce  bait 
event.  This  will  be  held  at  a  later  date.  The 
tournament  committee  is  arranging  the  schedule 


for  the  third  annual  interstate  open  tournament 
to  be  held  Sept.  io. 

The  standing  of  contestants  for  the  Darling 


cup  trophy  is  as  follows : 


Mapes  . 

Points. 
.  36 

Champion  . 

Points. 
.  10 

Muldoon  . 

.  19 

Frazer  . 

Darling  . 

.  18 

Tacobus  . 

9 

Doughty  . 

.  17 

Eichlin  . 

.  1 

Neu  . 

.  11 

Fred  T.  Mapes, 

Sec’y. 

A  CHINOOK  SALMON  FROM  SUNAPEE  LAKE. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Following  are  the  scores  made  at  the 
contest  held  Wednesday,  July  13: 

ti-ounce.  %-ounce. 

C.  A.  Rhine  .  98  1-15  96  14-15 

Harry  Mullen  .  97  12-15  97  1-15 

Alb.  Lahmann  .  97  7-15  97  8-15  , 

Anton  Stoltz  .  96  4-15  97  12-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson .  97  5-15 

G.  O.  Schoenlaub . . .  97 

M.  H.  O.  Williams .  96  7-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


Cincinnati  Casting  Club. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  July  16. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  scores  made  at  the  regular  club 
contest  held  to-day  are  as  follows : 


14-ounce. 

%-ounce. 

Hutchins  . 

.  96  5-15 

93 

Roettinger  . 

.  96  7-15 

96  1-15 

Furneaux  . 

.  97  10-15 

97  7-15 

Liston  . 

.  98  2-15 

97  1-15 

Huntley  (guest)  . 

93  13-15 

Harry 

Walter  Hutchins, 

Sec’y. 

Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  n. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Our  regular  scheduled  contest  of  July 
9  was  cast  off  in  regular  order,  the  fly  events 
cast  in  part  on  that  day  and  concluded  on  the 
day  following.  Weather  clear,  wind  shifting 
from  southwest  to  north ;  variable. 


half-ounce  accuracy  bait. 


O.  C.  Wehle  ... 

.  98.2 

T.  E.  Amman  - 

,  98.0 

N.  C.  Heston  . 

.  97.1 

R.  C.  Nicholson  . 

.  97.7 

D.  R.  Linder  . . 

97.9 

H.  T.  Hokamp  ... 

.  95.8 

H.  I!. -Kirk  . 

.  98.3 

J.  T.  Sorber  . 

.  96.5 

T.  T.  Hartly  . 

.  97.8 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter 

,  96.2 

L.  N.  Place  . 

98.2 

W.  H.  Ball  . 

.  98.8 

D.  Kernaghan  . . . 

99.0 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

.  96.7 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

99.4 

E.  H.  Mathews  . . 

98  8 

M.  Hartstall  . 

97.2 

A.  R.  Gates  . 

,  95.9 

G.  H.  Asper  . 

.  96.7 

T.  M.  Ranney . 

.  98.5 

T..  E.  De  Garmo  . 

99.0 

W.  J.  Tamison _ 

98.5 

W.  W.  McFarlin  . 

96.2 

Chas.  Eaton  . 

95.8 

E.  K.  Pierson  _ 

98.5 

L.  V.  Tournier  .. 

.  96.3 

Re-entries: 

D.  R.  Linder  . 

.  98.3 

R.  C.  Nicholson  . 

97.7 

I-  N.  Place  . 

97.9 

E.  H.  Mathews... 

.  98.7 

1.  E.  Amman  _ 

,  98.7 

Second  re-entry: 

L.  N.  Place  . 

98.3 

R.  C.  Nicholson  . 

98.1 

T.  E.  Amman  _ 

98.9 

N.  C.  Heston  _ 

.  99  2-15 

ACCURACY  FLY. 

Weather  clear,  light 

winds,  variable. 

L.  E.  De  Garmo.. 

99 

5-15 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

97 

6-15 

N.  C.  Heston  _ 

99 

2-15 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

99 

2-15 

W.  J.  Jamison.... 

98 

-  t 

A.  E.  Swisher  .... 

94 

13-15 

T.  E.  Amman  .... 

98 

9-15 

W.  *H.  Ball . 

99 

J.  J.  Sorber  . 

99 

1-15 

Visitors: 

Mr.  Perce  . 

99 

- 

Mr.  Newkirk  . 

98 

4-15 

Re-entries: 

N.  C.  Heston  _ 

99 

6-15 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

98 

9-15 

J.  L.  Amman  .... 

98 

5-15 

Mr.  Perce  . 

99 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

97 

9-15 

Second  re-entry: 

N.  C.  Heston  _ 

99 

9-15 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

97 

6-15 

J.  E.  Amman  .... 

99 

Wm.  Stanley  * _ 

98 

8-15 

LIGHT 

TACKLE 

,  DISTANCE  FLY. 

Clear,  cross  winds,  v 

elocity  about  eight 

miles. 

Feet. 

Y\  .  1 .  lamison  . . . 

60 

W.  H.  Ball  . 

99 

N.  C.  Heston  .... 

80 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

79 

1 .  1 .  Sorber  . 

85 

A.  F.  Swisher . 

60 

1.  E.  Amman  _ 

SO 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

70 

L.  E.  De  Garmo 

83 

Visitor : 

Mr.  Perce  . 

85 

Re-entries : 

V  .  1 .  lamison  . . . 

85 

J.  E.  Amman  . 

T.  1.  Sorber  . 

90 

distance  fly. 

Shifting  wind,  variable,  maximum  20  miles. 


W.  H.  Ball  . 

Feet. 

...93 

W.  J.  Tamison  .. 

Feet. 
....  90 

L.  1'..  De  Garmo.. 

...93 

].  E.  Amman  _ 

....  98 

.1.  1.  Sorber  . 

...81 

N.  C.  Heston  .... 

....  84 

Re-entries : 

L.  E.  De  Garmo. 

...100 

T.  E.  Amman  ... 

_  95 

J.  J.  Sorber  . 

...83 

N.  C.  Heston  _ 

-  83 

Y\.  J.  Jamison  ... 

...92 

0.  c. 

Wehle,  Sec’y  pro  tem. 

The  Anglers’  Casting  Club  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Inclosed  are  the  scores  made  in  our 
half-ounce  accuracy  and  half-ounce  distance 
events  scheduled  for  to-day : 


Accuracy,  half  ounce,  figured  in  per  cent.: 


E.  M.  Town  . 

..  98.5 

T. 

Nordholm  ... 

T.  T.  Hartley  . 

..  97.4 

F. 

Kleinfeldt  . . . 

. 96.7 

L.  N.  Place  . 

..  98.2 

C. 

B.  Nordholm 

. 98.6 

H.  T.  Hokamp  _ 

...96.7 

L. 

Schultz  . . . . 

C.  £.  Lingenfelter.. 

..  96.7 

P. 

G.  Rood  _ 

W.  S.  Maloney . 

..  94.9 

H. 

E.  Loes  _ 

G.  H.  Slocum . 

S.  F.  Campbell  _ 

..  93.7 
..  96.4 

F. 

C.  Gaenzle  . 

.  97.3 

Re-entries: 

L.  N.  Place . 

G.  H.  Slocum . 

..  98.0 
..  95.0 

S. 

F.  Campbell. 

. 96.4 

Distance,  half  ounce,  average 

for  five  casts: 

C.  B.  Nordholm _ 

.  .112.0 

E. 

M.  Town  _ 

. 152.8 

T.  Nordholm  . 

.  .132.4 

P. 

G.  Rood  . 

.  79.0 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter  . 

. .181.2 

J- 

T.  Hartley  . . . 

. 125.2 

W.  T.  Jamison  . 

. .131.0 

F. 

Kleinfeldt  .. 

. 134.6 

M.  H.  Cooley  . 

. .149.4 

L. 

N.  Place  ... 

. 168.0 

Re-entries: 

C.  B.  Nordholm  ... 

.  .139.6 

P.  G.  Rood  _ 

E.  M.  Town, 

. 118.0 

Sec’y. 

Yachting  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

22.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

23.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  open,  end  of  race  week. 
23.  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  third  Corinthian. 

23.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Narragansett  Bay  Y.  R.  A.,  sail  to  Edgartown. 
23.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  moonlight  race. 

23.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

23.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  club. 

23.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Moriches  Yacht  Club,  club. 

23.  Portland  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

23.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Mackinac  race. 

23.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  cruise,  New  Rochelle. 

24.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Huntington. 

26-27.  Quincy  cup  races,  Hull. 

25.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Black  Rock. 

Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Morris  Cove. 

Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  New  London. 

Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Block  Island. 

Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  fifth  championship. 

Bristol  Yacht  Club,  Brenton’s  Reef  race. 
Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 


26. 

27. 

28. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
30. 


Squantum  Yacht  Club,  Quincy  Bay,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  V.  race. 
Quantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 
Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Shelter  Island. 

Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club. 

Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  Corinthian. 

Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 


Larchmont  Y.  C.  Race  Week. 


The  annual  race  week  of  the  Larchmont  Y. 
C.  opened  on  Saturday,  July  16,  with  an  open 
regatta  for  all  classes,  and  112  yachts  crossed 
the  starting  line.  The  day  was  not  a  good  one 
for  yacht  racing.  The  wind  was  S.  W.,  light 
and  fitful,  and  there  were  many  flukes  during 
the  day.  The  yachts  were  sent  around  triangles, 
going  to  the  east  first  and  later  in  the  afternoon 
a  sharp  squall  from  northeast  brought  the 
stragglers  home. 

In  Class  K  Aurora  got  the  best  of  the  start, 
and  then  while  Winsome  and  Istalena  were  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  luffing  match,  she  improved  her 
position,  so  that  at  the'  end  of  the  first  round 
she  had  a  big  lead.  Winsome  had  beaten  Ista¬ 
lena.  The  second  round  made  no  changes  in 
their  relative  positions. 

Shimna  led  by  7m.  on  the  first  round  and 
then  ran  into  a  soft  spot.  Avenger,  bringing 
up  a  better  wind,  caught  her,  but  Shimna 
cleverly  pulled  away  again  and  won  the  race 
by  56s.  corrected  time.  In  Class  L,  Ironde- 
quoit  did  well  on  the  first  round,  but  Eleanora 
outsailed  the  class  on  the  second  round  and 
won  easily.  Nepsi  was  the  winner  of  the  30- 
footers.  The  summaries  show  the  results  in  the 
many  classes: 

Schooners,  Class  E — Course,  30*4  Miles. 


Simitar 

. .  5  37  46 

Miladi  ..: . 

.  5  43-22 

Cygnet  . 

.  5  44  10 

Sloops,  Class  K— Course,  30%  Miles. 

Aurora  . 

.  4  49  51 

Istalena  . 

.  5  18  37 

Winsome 

.  5  11  22. 

Sloops,  L — Course,  23  Miles. 

Shimna  . 

.  4  30  54 

Avenger  . 

.  4  33  29 

Corrected  times—Shimna.  4.3L50:  Avenger,  4.31.50. 


Sloops,  Class  M — Course,  23  Miles. 


Eleanora  . 

.  4  49  35 

Gardenia  . 

....  5  04  05 

Irondequoit  . 

.  5  00  31 

Polaris  . 

. . . .  5  10  04 

New  York  Y. 

C.  30-footers — Course,  15% 

Miles. 

Nepsi  . 

.  3  52  31 

Caprice  . 

....  4  13  01 

Alera  . 

.  4  00  49 

Nautilus  . 

. . . .  4  13  55 

Phryne  . 

.  4  01  58 

•  Rowdy  . 

....  4  15  10 

This  . 

.  4  02  58 

Carmelita  . 

Dahinda  . 

.  4  08  46 

Sloops, 

Class  P— 

-Course,  23  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  . 

.  5  23  43 

Mimosa  III.  .. 

....  5  28  15 

Windward  . 

.  5  25  5S 

Sloops,  Class  P,  Special — Course,  23  Miles. 

Mashnee  .  5  34  12  \Ya  Wa  .  d.  n.  f. 

Cu<"  ° — Cri,rstf,  11  Miles. 

More  Joy  .  3  26  23  Gray  Jacket  .  3  30  50 

Larchmont  2t-footers — Course-,  11  Miles. 

Houri  .  3  52  04  Iola  .  4  04  28 


American  Y.  C.  Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Chinook  .  3  24  04  Cliphora  .  3  37  08 

Rascal  .  3  35  52  Howdy  .  3  39  08 

Maryola  .  d.  n.  f. 

Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Typee  .  3  24  04  HowtpU  .  3  25  02 

Handicap  1st  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Sally  IX .  3  43  20  Crescent  .  3  37  03 

Juanita  .  3  32  01  Essex  .  3  34  02 

Wanderer  IV .  3  40  43  Interim  .  3  29  34 

Corrected  times — Interim,  3.20.08;  Essex,  3.21.28; 
Crescent,  3.25.31;  Sally  IX.,  3.26.34;  Wanderer  IV., 
3.31.17;  Juanita,  3.32.01. 

Handicap,  2d  Division — Course,  11  Miles 

Scud  .  4  00  49  Bedouin  .  3  58  12 

Fearless  .  3  43  19  Mist .  3  52  32 

Quest  .  3  42  28 

Corrected  times — Quest,  3.31.20;  Fearless,  3.41.09;  Red¬ 
wing,  3.42.04;  Mist,  3.44.45;  Bedouin,  3.44.51;  Scud, 
3.55.15. 

Handicap,  3d  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Robin  Hood  .  3  54  44  Chinook  .  3  25,19 

Rascal  III .  3  08  28 

Corrected  times — Rascal  III.,  3.08.28;  Chinook,  3.23.26; 
Robin  Hood,  3.50.58. 

Handicap,  4th  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ramea  . . .  4  06  50  Grace  II .  4  33  56 

Okee  II .  4  13  54  Kenosha  1 .  3  54  24 

Corrected  times — Kenosha,  3.49.43;  Ramea,  3.55.10; 
Okee  11.,  4.13.54. 

Handicap,  5th  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 


Nimbus  III . 

.  4  23  23 

Miss  Modesty  . 

.4  12  13 

Corrected  times- 

-Miss  Modesty,  4.04.39;  Nimbus  III., 

4.09.41. 

Interclub  Class- 

-Course,  11  Miles. 

Lewanna  . 

.  3  50  00 

Hamburg  II . 

3  51  50 

Como  . 

.  3  50  59 

Dagmar  . . . 

3  52  05 

Salas  . 

.  3  51  23 

Babbette  . 

3  52  14 

Triton  . 

.  3  56  01 

Festina  . 

3  54  28 

Yukan  . 

.  3  55  22 

Sonder  Class — 

Course,  11  Miles. 

Joyette  . 

.  3  41  42 

Tomboy  III . 

3  54  55 

Manhasset 

One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

Scylla  . 

.  4  14  54 

Althea  . 

4  25  07 

Ardette  . 

.  4  16  05 

Kit  . 

4  25  25 

Manhasset  Bay  Old  Class— Course,  11  Miles. 


Arizona  . 

,  d.  n.  f. 

Avis  . 

4  31  07 

Edith  . Withdrew 

Sloops, 

Class  R- 

-Course,  11  Miles. 

Pixy,  . 

.  4  27  51 

Wacoutah  II . 

4  56  15 

Chickloker  . 

.  4  31  03 

Imp  . 

d.n  f. 

Ahoy  . 

.  4  49  22 

Sloops  Class  R,  Special— Course,  11  Miles. 

Ogeemah  . 

.  3  46  17 

Virginia  . . 

4  39  14 

Hamburg  . 

,.  4  41  18 

Glen  Cove 

One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

Opal  . 

. .  4  17  00 

Catseye  . 

4  27  28 

Tade  . 

.  4  17  00 

Amethyst  . 

4  34  33 

Turquoise  . 

. .  4  17  12 

Sloops, 

Class  S— 

-Course,  11  Miles. 

Midge  . 

. .  3  00  25 

Drena  . 

4  22  59 

Nereid'  . 

. .  4  25  58 

Stamford 

One-Design— Course,  5%  Miles. 

Dart  . 

. .  3  00  05 

Fiddler  . 

5  27  12 

New  Rochelle  Y. 

C.,  One-Design — Course,  5% 

Miles. 

Virginia  . 

4  45  34 

La  Rochelle  . 

.  4  51  22 

Nereid  . 

4  34  41 

Echo  . 

.  d.  n.  f. 

American 

Dories— 

-Course,  5%  Miles. 

Tautog  . 

3  22  00 

Alice  . . 

. .  3  13  15 

Faraway  . 

3  12  45 

El  Cupido  . 

.  4  44  50 

Bug  Class,  Course,  5%  Miles. 

Skeeter  . 

2  27  48 

Big  Bug  . 

. .  2  43  48 

Iney  . 

2  28  08 

Mayfly  . 

Dragon  Fly  . 

2  31  24 

Rose  Bug  . 

.  2  51  65 

MONDAY,  JULY  l8. 

The  second  day  of  racing  attracted  almost  as 
many  yachts  as  the  open  regatta.  The  con¬ 
ditions  were  better.  There  was  a  moderate 
breeze  from  E.  N.  E.  at  the  start,  which,  toward 
the  end  of  the  race,  backed  to  N.  E.  The  course 
took  the  yachts  to  the  eastward,  first  giving  the 
windward  work  to  the  first  mark.  Aurora  soon 
after  the  start  took  the  lead  and  held  it  to  the 
finish  of  the  race.  She  and  Istalena  made  a 
pretty  fight  on  the  first  leg,  while  Winsome 
stood  across  the  Sound,  and  when  the  three  met 
again  Aurora  led,  with  Winsome  second.  Ista¬ 
lena  later  worked  into  second  place  and  re¬ 
mained  there  to  the  finish. 

Shimna  was  without  a  competitor,  but  Addi¬ 
son  G.  Hanan  declined  a  sailover  and  elected  to 
sail  against  the  Class  M  sloops,  allowing  full 
time.  Shimna  is  in  fine  form  just  now,  and  she 
had  little  difficulty  in  beating  the  smaller  sloops 
in  spite  of  the  time  allowance.  The  first  mark 
boat  of  the  series  B  yachts  was  run  down,  and 


the  yachtsmen  sailed  around  the  long  course. 
This  made  the  race  the  more  interesting,  be¬ 
cause  it  enabled  those  interested  to  see  what 
Shimna  and  Cara  Mia  would  do  against  Aurora 
if  all  had  been  in  the  same  class.  The  corrected 
times  would  have  been:  Shimna,  3.28.32;  Iron- 
dequoit,  3-33-38;  Aurora,  3.37.21;  Cara  Mia, 
3.40.04. 

There  were  many  interesting  races,  and  the 
finishes  were  close,  as  the  following  elapsed 
times  will  show: 

Class  K — Course  30%  Miles. 

Aurora  .  3  37  zl  Winsome  .  3  42  28 

Istalena  .  3  41  06 

Sloops— Class  L  and  M— Course  30%  Miles. 

3  47  04  Eleanora  .  4  16  13 


Shimna 

Irondequoit  .  4  14  50  Gardenia  . 

Corrected  times:  Shimna,  3.47.04;  Irondequoit 
Eleanora,  3.59.39;  Gardenia,  4.04.27. 

Sloops— Class  M— Course  30%  Miles. 

Irondequoit  .  4  14  50  Gardenia  . 

Eleanora  .  1  16  13 


4  21  03 
3.52.10; 


4  21  03 


Sloops — Class  P — Course,  30%  Miles. 

Nepsi  . 2  13  13  Dahinda  .  2  15  57 

Rowdy  . 2  14  31  Nautilus  .  2  17  10 

Caprice  .  2  15  50  Alera  . 2  17  21 

Phryne  .  2  15  56  Carmelita  . 2  17  46 

Sloops— Class  P — Course,  30%  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  .  4  31  04  Windward  .  4  37  53 

Sloops— Class  P  Special— Course,  30%  Miles. 

\ v  a  Wa  .  d.n.f.  Mashnee  .  d.n.f. 

Sloops — Class  Q — Course,  11  Miles 

Grayjacket  .  2  05  33  Keewaydin  II . d.n  f 

More  Joy  .  2  08  47 

Larchmont  21-footers— Course,  11  Miles. 

Iola  .  2  30  56  Houri  .  2  34  14 

American  Y.  C.  Raceabouts— Course,  11  Miles. 

Cliphora  .  2  20  01  Rascal  .  2  26  56 

Maryola  .  2  24  41 

Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Chinook  .  2  24  52  Howto  . ’. .  d.n.f. 

Handicap  Class— First  Div.— Course,  11  Miles. 

Crescent  .  2  16  21  Essex  .  2  17  53 

Juanita  .  2  13  52  Interim  .  2  15  42 

Sally  IX . 2  18  33 

Corrected  times:  Sallv  IX.,  2.06.30;  Crescent,  2.09  39- 
Essex,  2.11.11;  Interim,  2.11.41;  Juanita,  2.13.52. 

Handicap  Class— Second  Div— Course,  11  Miles 

Quest  .  2  22  40  Scud  .  2  29  21 

Red  Wing  . .  2  23  58  Mist  .  2  35  30 

Fearless  .  2  25  49 

Corrected  times: 

Fearless,  2.24.43; 


Quest,  2.16.15;  Red  Wing, 
Scud,  2.25.47;  Mist,  2.30.30. 


2.22.22; 


Handicap  Class— Fourth  Div.— Course,  11  Miles. 


Kenosha  1 .  2  33  20  Okee  II . 

Ramea  .  2  35  32  Grace  II  . 

Sybilla  .  2  38  12,  Kenosha  II . 

Corrected  times;  Ramea,  2.27.35;  Kenosha  I 
Sybilla,  2.38.12;  Okee  II.,  2.44.46;  Grace  II., 
Kenosha  II.,  2.47.51. 


2  44  46 
2  51  57 
2  54  31 
2.31.10; 
2.47.37; 


Handicap  Class— Fifth  Div.— Course,  11  Miles. 

Nimbus  III .  2  42  54  Miss  Modesty  .  2  40  02 

.Corrected  times:  Nimbus  III.,  2.35.06;  Miss  Modesty, 
2.36.02. 


Sonder  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 


Tomboy  III. 
-Course  11  Miles. 

Salas  . 

Dagmar  . 

Como  . 

Babette  . 

-Course  11  Miles. 

Kit  . 

Althea  . 


Joyette  .  2  32  56 

Larchmont  Interclub 

Festina  .  2  29  32 

Wild  Thyme  . 2  31  19 

Yukan  .  2  32  56 

Lewanna  .  2  33  45 

Hamburg  .  2  34  10 

Manhasset  Bay 'Class 

Ardette  .  2  38  31 

Mahaska  .  2  30  37 

Scylla  .  2  41  15 

Sloops — Class  S — Course  11  Miles. 

Bensonhurst  .  2  42  18  Midge  . 

Nereid  . .  2  45  31  Osprey  . 

Alpha  . .  3  27  56 

Sloops — Class  R — Course  11  Miles. 

Ogeemah  .  2  32  29  Hamburg  . 

Wacoutah  .  2  39  20  Virginia  . 

Manhasset  Knockabouts — Course  11  Miles. 

Chichioker  .  2  56  26  Ahoy  . 

Pixey* .  3  10  22  Imp  . 

Manhasset  Knockabouts  Special — Course  11  Mil 

Arizona  . 3  041  06  Avis  . 

Glen  Cove  Class  S — Course,  11  Miles. 

Turquoise  .  2  38  56  Opal  .  2  43  56 

Cat’s  Eye  .  2  43  19  Jado  .  2  47  00 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

La  Rochelle  .  3  14  06  Virginia  .  3  18  39 

Nereid  .  3  17  59 

Bug  Class — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Dragon  Fly  .  1  29  50  Big  Bug  . 1  31  36 

Iney  .  1  31  05  Rose  Bug  .  1  38  51 

Dories — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Tautog  .  1  47  10  Faraway  .  1  59  49 

El  Capido  .  1  55  49  Alice  .  2  02  08 


2  38  09 

2  34  28 
2  35  10 
2  35  23 
2  35  51 


2  45  15 
2  46  27 


3  30  32 
d.n.f. 


2  47  37 

2  59  49 

3  12  41 
3  26  51 
es. 

3  26  28 


I 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


Vagrant  Wins  Bermuda  Race. 

Harold  S.  Vanderbilt’s  schooner  yacht 
Vagrant  won  the  race  to  Bermuda  from  Sea 
Gate,  beating  Demarest  Lloyd’s  Shiyessa  by 
48m.  corrected  time. 

The  yachts  started  from  off  the  Atlantic  Y. 
C.  house  on  July  9  and  finished  on  July  13.  The 
finish  of  Vagrant  was  10:52  a.  m.,  and  of 
Shiyessa  1:10  p.  m.,  Bermuda  time. 

Vagrant  took  her  departure  from  Ambrose 
Channel  light  vessel,  entrance  harbor  of  New 
York,  on  Saturday,  July  9,  at  7:00  p.  m.  The 
wind  was  S.  W.,  the  prevailing  wind  of  the  trip. 
The  only  exception  to  the  light  S.  W.  breezes 
was  on  Monday  evening,  when  there  was  a 
moderate  gale  for  a  time,  but  the  wind  soon 
dropped  and  the  light  airs  continued. 

The  distance  made  by  Vagrant  to  noon  of 
Monday,  July  11,  was  152  knots.  Up  to  Tuesday 
noon,  for  the  twenty-four  hours,  she  made  245 
knots. 

On  Tuesday  the  forestaysail  sheet  of  the 
Vagrant  parted,  but  repairs  were  soon  made. 
The  yacht  had  two  hours  of  fog  that  afternoon. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  acted  as  navigator  during  the 
passage. 

The  guests  of  Vanderbilt  on  the  Vagrant  were 
Clarence  L.  Hay,  Aymar  Johnson,  Oliver  Iselin, 
Jr.,  and  J.  K.  Hollins. 

Shiyessa  made  Gibbs’  Hill  Light  at  7:12, 
Greenwich  time.  Demarest  Lloyd,  her  owner, 
believed  that  his  yacht  was  the  winner  until  the 
last  moment. 

Shiyessa  had  Sandy  Hook  beacon  abeam  on 
Saturday  at  6:20  p.  m.,  and  Scotland  Light 
vessel  abeam  at  7:00  that  evening.  On  Sunday 
night  while  reaching  the  schooner’s  jib  was 
badly  ripped,  and  there  was  time  lost  and 
trouble  experienced  in  setting  another. 

Vagrant  was  sighted  abeam  at  4:00  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  bearing  S.  E.  by  E.  J/2  E.  hull  down. 
Mr.  Lloyd  says  that  Vagrant  at  that  time  was 
away  to  leeward  of  Shiyessa, 

The  steamer  Bermudian  was  spoken  76  miles 
from  the  end  of  the  race  and  the  steamer’s 
captain,  hailing  Shiyessa,  said:  “You  are 
ahead.” 

The  distance  made  by  Shiyessa  from  the  start 
off  Sea  Gate  on  Saturday  to  Sunday  noon  was 
137  knots;  from  Sunday  noon  to  Monday  noon, 
219  knots;  from  Monday  noon  to  Tuesday 
noon,  202  knots,  and  from  the  latter  time  to 
arrival  at  the  stakeboat  off  St.  David’s  Head, 
101  knots,  and  had  been  four  miles  off  her 
course. 

The  guests  of  Mr.  Lloyd  were  John  B.  Cole, 
professor  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  navi¬ 
gator  of  the  ship;  John  G.  Alden,  Carroll 
Perkins,  John  Kelley  and  C.  Cowles. 

The  summary  of  the  race  follows: 

Sail  craft  race,  New  York  to  Bermuda.  First  prize,  the 
Bliss  cup;  course,  670  nautical  miles;  start,  Saturday, 
July  9,  4:50  P.M.,  off  Sea  Gate. 

July  13,  A.M. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 
Vagrant,  H.  S.  Vanderbilt.  .11  32  00  90  42  00  90  42  00 
Shiyessa,  D.  Lloyd .  1  50  00  93  00  00  91  30  00 

The  finish  is  New  York  time. 


Crescent  A.  C. 

The  regatta  of  the  Crescent  A.  C.  last  Satur¬ 
day  was  for  cups  offered  by  Vice-Commodore 
E.  F.  Luckenback.  Twenty-seven  yachts  started 
and  raced  in  a  light  wind  from  S.  W.  until  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  regatta,  when  a  squall 
from  N.  by  E.  made  things  a  little  lively.  It 
was  a  fair  light  weather  test  over  a  course  that 
took  the  yachts  to  Ambrose  Channel  Buoy  No. 
24.  Craven  Shoals,  Bensonhurst  and  home. 

This  gave  windward  work  from  Bensonhurst 
to  Buoy  No.  24,  and  a  good  test,  too,  as  the 
tide  was  flooding.  The  smaller  classes  went  to 
the  Sea  Gate  mark,  Fort  Hamilton,  Benson¬ 
hurst  and  home. 

The  Q  Class  was  the  first  sent  away.  The 
start  was  pretty.  Spider  was  first  across  the 
line,  with  Florence  next  just  a  little  to  weather 
and  Soya  last  to  windward  of  the  other  two. 
Spider  was  sailed  full  and  headed  out  into  the 
bay,  trying  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  tide. 
Florence  and  Soya  made  a  fine  fight,  keeping  on 
their  course.  Spider  did  not  get  the  advantage 


expected  and  Florence  was  able  to  weather 
Soya  and  was  first  to  turn  the  mark.  She  in¬ 
creased  her  lead  steadily.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  round  the  times  were:  blorence,  4:26:44; 
Spider,  4:27:38;  Soya,  4:28:02. 

On  the  second  round  Florence  maintained  her 
lead,  but  while  standing  across  from  Craven 
Shoals  to  Bensonhurst  the  wind  came  west  and 
spinnakers  were  carried.  Soya  passed  Spider 
after  a  short  tussle  with  that  yacht  and  seemed 
to  be  gaining  fast  on  Florence.  At  the  Benson¬ 
hurst  mark  a  small  squall  from  the  northeast 
made  the  last  leg  a  reach,  and  Florence  gained 
again,  so  that  she  won  the  race  by  im.  45s.,  and 
3111.  58s.  from  Spider. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  handicap  class  Joy 
was  the  only  one  timed  at  the  finish.  Miana 
fouled  the  first  mark  and  withdrew.  In  the 
second  division  Careless  was  the  winner,  and 
Beta  took  second  place  from  Breeze. 

In  Class  S,  Blue  Bill  seemed  to  have  every¬ 
thing  her  own  way  early  in  the  race.  The  times 
at  the  home  mark  were:  Blue  Bill,  4:19:18; 
Alice,  4:22:51;  M  and  F,  4:25:45.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  round,  the  yachts  sailing  the  shorter  course, 
ran  into  a  calm  spot  between  Fort  Hamilton 
and  Bensonhurst.  Then  they  got  a  fresh  wind 
and  Alice  overhauled  Blue  Bill,  so  that  just  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  stake  boat  at  the  finish  she 
had  an  overlap  and  called  for  room.  This  Blue 
Bill,  according  to  those  on  the  Alice,  would  not 
give.  Alice  fouled  the  stake,  but  she  managed 
to  pull  by  Blue  Bill  and  to  finish  two  seconds 
in  the  lead.  The  owners  of  Alice  have  filed  a 
protest.  ' 

In  the  knockabout  class  Skylark  was  almost 
to  the  line  when  Slow  Poke  established  an  over¬ 
lap  and  she  too  fouled  the  mark.  Skylark 
finished  four  seconds  in  the  lead,  but  she  has 
been  protested.  Bobs  finished  third.  I11  this 
class  eight  yachts  finished  within  a  minute  and 
a  half  after  sailing  eight  miles. 

Bullfinch  was  the  first  of  the  dinghies  to 
finish,  beating  Aries  19s.,  and  Skeets  was  17s. 
further  astern.  Viva  fouled  Skeets-  during  the 
race  and  her  owner  disqualified  himself. 

The  elapsed  times  were: 

Sloops,  Class  Q — Course,  12  Miles. 

Florence  .  2  44  40  Spider  II .  2  48  38 

Soya  II .  2  46  25 

Handicap,  1st  Division — Course,  12  Miles. 

Joy  .  2  46  28  La  Cubana  . Not  timed 

Kestrel  . Not  timed  Miana  . Disqualified 

Handicap,  2d  Division — Course,  8  Miles. 

Careless  .  1  58  46  Beta  .  2  39  38 

Breeze  .  2  37  57 

Corrected  times — Careless,  1.58.46;  Beta,  2.31.10;  Breeze, 
2.36.46. 


Sloops,  Class  S- 

-Course,  8  Miles. 

Alice  .... 

.  2  30  23 

M  and  F  . 

. .  2  31  56 

Blue  Bill 

.  2  30  25 

Sloops,  C1pcs  \- 

-Course,  8  Miles. 

Skylark  . . 

.  2  25  42 

Merry  Widow  ... 

. .  2  26  27 

Slow  Poke 

.  2  25  46 

Bike  . 

. .  2  26  46 

Bobs  . 

.  2  26  04 

Doris  . 

. .  2  27  12 

Suffragette 

.  2  26  06 

Iris  . 

.  d.  n.  f. 

Mouse  ... 

.  2  26  21 

Sailing  Dinghies- 

-Course,  4  Miles. 

Bullfinch 

.  1  08  50 

Viva  . 

. .  1  11  07 

Aries  .... 

.  1  09  09 

Meteor  . 

. .  1  16  49 

Skeets  . . . 

.  1  09  26 

Corinthian  Y.  C. 

Rain  spoiled  the  regatta  of  the  Corinthian  Y. 
C.  off  Marblehead  last , Saturday,  and  only  three 
yachts  finished.  The  wind  had  been  fresh,  but 
this  was  killed,  and  of  the  ten  yachts  that 
started,  Wianno,  Amoreta  and  Demon  were  the 
only  ones  to  get  home.  Wianno  beat  Amoreta 
3m.  37s.  over  a  course  io-^  miles  long.  The 
Demon  sailed  the  course  in  3.32.36,  and  the 
yachts  that  started  and  withdrew  were  Sally 
XT.,  Beaver,  Ellen,  Wolf,  Cima  and  Lady. 


St.  Lawrence  at  Manchester. 

The  Canadian  challenger  for  the  Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian  challenge  cup  is  at  Manchester.  She 
arrived  there  last  Saturday  and  on  Monday  was 
put  in  the  water,  and  the  work  of  tuning  her  up 
began.  The  match  race  will  be  sailed  next 
week. 


[July  23,  1910. 


Quincy  Y.  C. 

All  kinds  of  weather  and  conditions  of 
weather  attended  the  Inter-Club  Y.  R.  A.,  re¬ 
gatta  sailed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Quincy 
Y.  C.  last  Saturday.  At  the  start  there  was  a 
wholesail  breeze  from  the  northeast,  which  gave 
promise  of  a  fast  race,  but  by  the  time  the  boats 
were  once  over  the  triangular  course  the  wind 
had  hauled  to  the  eastward  and  had  flattened 
out,  so  that  it  became  almost  a  drifting  match 
for  the  boats. 

After  the  line  was  crossed,  the  wind  freshened 
again,  and  then  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
shutting  the  boats  from  view  of  the  spectators 
at  the  club  house.  After  the  rain  came  another 
calm  streak  and  then  more  rain;  so  the  sailor- 
men  had  all  kinds  of  chances. 

There  was  great  interest  in  the  Class  D  boats, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Iris  and  Dolly  III.  were 
picked  a  few  nights  ago  to  represent  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  catboats  at  the  interbay  races  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  next  month.  Neither  of  these 
boats,  though,  were  able  to  get  near  the  lead, 
Dartwell  finishing  first  by  a  good  margin.  Erne- 
line  was  first  across  the  starting  line  in  this  class, 
but  Dartwell  was  in  the  lead  at  the  first  turning 
buoy  and  kept  the  lead  till  the  end. 

In  Glass  A  four  of  the  seven  boats  were  with¬ 
drawn  and  Eleanor  won  handily. 

In  Class  B  there  were  only  two  entries,  and 
Anna  C.  was  easily  the  winner.  The  old-time 
Violet  was  the  winner  in  Class  C.,  and  Wawee- 
nock  had  a  walkover  in  Class  S.  Beachcomber 
won  in  the  cabin  power  boat  class. 

The  course  was  one  of  10  3-5  knots,  from  the 
starting  line  to  Peddock’s  Island  to  Hingham 
Channel  Buoy  and  back  to  the  line,  twice 
around.  The  times  were: 

Class  D. — Dartwell,  2.27.55;  Hustler,  2.34.58; 
Iris,  2.36.27;  Emeline,  2.38.24;  Dolly  III., 
2.38.36;  Mudjekewiss,  2.43.06;  Busy  Bee,  2.46.07; 
Josephine,  2.47.00. 

Class  A. — Eleanor,  2.35.51;  Thordis,  2.39.01; 
Marie,  2.39.04;  Marion  III.,  Kit,  Sinbad  and 
Idalia  withdrew. 

Class  B. — Anna  C.,  2.31.33;  Winona,  2.37.32. 

Class  C. — Violet,  2.41.53;  Tourist,  2.48.29; 
Rival,  withdrew. 

Class  S. — Waweenock,  2.30.50;  Winniahden, 
2.43.26;  Zoe,  2.47.44;  Ruggy,  2.56.26;  IXL, 
2.58.01;  Guide,  3.12.07;  Maritza  and  Toss  with¬ 
drew 

Cabin  Power  Boats. — Beachcomber,  1.09.52; 
Torment,  1.11.38;  Autogo,  1. 11.54;  Barbara, 
1. 14.54;  Woggie,  1.20.02;  Susan  W.,  1.29.35. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

The  Corinthian  regatta  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C. 
sailed  off  Wing’s  Neck  last  Saturday  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  season.  The  wind 
was  N.  E.  and  strong  enough  to  make  nearly 
all  the  yachts  reef.  It  held  steady  throughout 
the  race.  Helen  again  showed  that  she  is  a 
fast  yacht  by  winning  the  race  for  Sonders,  and 
Toboggan  finished  second.  The  times  follow: 

Twenty-one  Foot  Class. — Barnacle,  2.09.15; 
Terrapin,  2.11.46;  Macabar,  2.12.52;  Gypsy, 

2.13.43;  Phantom,  2.15.16;  Lethe,  2.16.15; 

Scallop,  2.18.52;  Merrywing,  2.23.21. 

Fifteen-foot  Class. — Rebekah,  1.50.29;  Yalu, 
1-52.35;  Varda,  1. 54.11;  Jack,  1. 55.11;  Polly, 
1.55.42;  Jill,  1.55.54;  Mecho,  1.58.45;  Endeavor, 
2.00.01;  Vim,  2.00.46;  Fly,  2.06.43;  Bantam, 

2.07.06. 

Dory  Class. — Chipmunk,  1.22.47;  Gnome, 

1.32.32;  Cypher,  1.42.06;  Bonita,  1.50.25. 

Sonder  Class. — Helen.  2.05.34;  Toboggan, 
2.11.45;  Seacoon,  2.12.48;  Bessie  II.,  2. 14.13;  Peg, 
2.14.48;  Picotie,  2.16.20;  Maria,  2.17. 21;  Sallie 
VIII.,  2.19.42;  Bandit,  2.24.12. 


Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  usual  weekly  series  race  for  Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian  15-footers  was  sailed  at  Oyster  Bay 
last  Saturday  and  won  by  Tamale.  The  wind 
was  N.  E.  and  the  race  a  good  one.  The  elapsed 
times:  Tamale,  1.56.15;  Sabrina,  2.01.40;  Hen, 
2.05.10;  Flicker,  2.05.50;  Bat,  2.06.25;  Imp, 
2.07.00;  Alys,  2.08.25;  Cicada  did  not  finish. 
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Edgewood  Y.  C. 

The  regatta  of  the  Edgewood  Y.  C.  last 
Saturday  was  sailed  in  a  stiff  breeze,  which  in¬ 
creased  toward  the  finish  of  the  race,  so  that 
some  yachts  had  to  reef.  Hugi  beat  out 
Question  and  Bat  in  the  18-foot  knockabout 
class,  over  a  minute  ahead  of  Question  and  al¬ 
most  two  minutes  ahead  of  Flint’s  boat.  Medric 
II.  was  pitted  against  May  Queen  and  sailed  a 
fine  race.  Mystery  beat  Alice  W.,  while  Molem 
finished  ahead  of  Trinket  and  Glide.  Glide  car¬ 
ried  away  her  mast  in  a  heavy  squall  and  did 
not  finish.  Ina  had  little  difficulty  in  cleaning 
up  Bother  and  Trouble  in  the  inter-bay  catboat 
class. 

Ilugi’s  win  gives  her  a  big  lead  in  the  compe¬ 
tition  to  select  three  boats  to  go  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  and  race  the  18-footers  there.  The 
summary: 

Class  R,  18-foot  Knockabouts. — Hugi,  1.25. 17; 
Question,  1.26.13;  Bat,  1.27.36. 

Class  V,  Interbay  Catboats. — Ina,  1.07.03; 
Bother,  1.09.33;  Trouble,  1. 10.12. 

Class  V,  Catboats. — Molem,  1.55.03;  Trinket, 
2.10.23;  Glide,  disabled. 

Class  P,  30-foot  Sloops.— Medric  II.,  1. 41.49; 
May  Queen,  1.43.30. 

Handicap  Class,  Division  B. — Mystery, 
1.28.32;  Alice,  1.32.09. 

Class  Y,  Sailing  Dories.— Scud,  1.34. 12;  Imp, 

1-32.19. 

Skiffs. — Rube,  1.48.23;  Little  Mother,  1.48.25; 
Bud,  1.51.16. 

Class  2,  Sloops. — Brownie,  2.05.23. 

Launches. — Edith,  1.08.54;  Olympia,  1. 14.50. 


Pacific  Coast  Yachting. 

San  Francisco,  July  1. — The  Corinthian  Y. 
C.,  under  whose  auspices  the  annual  race  from 
San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz  is  held,  announces 
that  this  year  a  larger  number  of  vessels  will 
compete  than  ever  before.  Although  official 
entries  have  not  been  filed  as  yet,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  following  will  be  sure  to  start: 
Schooners — Chispa,  Marion,  Lady  Ada,  Martha. 
Yawls — Olga,  Frolic,  Dunbar.  Ketch — Evian. 
Sloops — Merry  Widow,  Ruby,  Monsoon, 
Emma,  Queen, ,  Kathleen,  Fulton  G.,  Yankee, 
Presto,  Mischief,  Alert,  Meteor.  The  club  has 
issued  the'  following  announcement  regarding 
the  race: 

“The  third  biennial  ocean  yacht  race  from  a 
California  port  to  Honolulu  will  start  from  San 
Pedro  on  July  9,  and  the  South  Coast  Y.  C., 
which  has  charge  of  the  arrangements  on  this 
side,  now  has  four  entries.  The  entries  to  date 
are  the  yawl  Winsome,  a  boat  built  in  Southern 
California  last  winter;  Sweetheart,  a  schooner; 
Hawaii,  now  being  brought  over  from  the 
islands  for  the  race,  in  charge  of  Captain  Chas. 
T.  Wilder,  and  Molilou,  of  San  Francisco.  This 
craft  is  now  receiving  the  finishing  touches  in 
the  yards,  of  Stone  &  Van  Bergen,  and  is  owned 
by  Francis  B.  Smith,  who  expects  to  use  her  in 
the  islands.  The  yacht  will  be  sailed  by  Louis 
T.  Ward,  Commodore  of  the  Aeolian  Club  of 
Alameda,  and  the  crew  will  be  members  of  that 
club  who  have  accepted  his  invitation  to  make 
the  trip.  Both  of  the  former  races  were  won 
by  the  schooner  Lurline,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  she  will  be  a  starter  this  year.” 

K.  R.  Bradley,  ex-Commodore  of  the  South 
Coast  Y.  C.,  has  just  had  a  yawl-rigged  yacht 
launched  from  the  works  of  the  Joe  Fellows 
Boat  Company  at  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  The 
craft  has  been  named  Idler,  but  is  not  expected 
to  live  up  to  that  name,  as  she  is  expected  to 
prove  very  fast. 


Gulf  Yachting. 

New  Orleans,  July  5. — The  annual  regatta  of 
the  Southern  Gulf  Coast  Yachting  Association 
was  held  in  Mobile  Bay  Tuesday,  July  4,  but  it 
was  a  disappointing  affair,  on  account  of  the 
bad  storms  encountered  by  both  the  sailing  and 
motor  boat  crafts  which  raced  from  West  End 
in  this  city  to  Mobile.  The  craft  were  badly 
battered  and  several  had  to  seek  safety  in  va¬ 
rious  places  from  the  storm  on  Mississippi 


Sound.  Blackhawk,  a  speedy  motor  boat,  owned 
by  Fred  Salmen,  of  Slidell,  La.,  is  still  missing. 
There  were  two  aboard  the  boat,  and  it  is 
thought  the  craft  put  in  in  some  harbor  along 
the  way. 

The  winners  in  their  respective  classes  among 
the  sailing  boats  were  Cadillac,  which  defeated 
ChewinkllL;  Sinner  defeated  Agnes;  Mohawk 
won  in  her  class,  and  Xiphias  was  the  victor  rn 
the  catboat  class.  The  time  made  by  the  boats 
was  not  unusual.  The  rain  and  storms  prevail¬ 
ing  marred  the  regatta  and  caused  much  disap¬ 
pointment.  The  motor  boat  races  were  post¬ 
poned  from  Sunday  to  Monday,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  rains,  and  then  only  two  boats 
entered,  and  one  of  these  broke  down  and  had 
to  retire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regatta  the  Mobile 
Y.  C.  gave  a  dinner  and  dance  complimentary 
to  the  visiting  yachtsmen.  This  affair  was  very 
pleasant  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  participated. 
The  several  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  win¬ 
ners,  and  the  prizes  offered  by  the  merchants 
here  for  the  boats  reaching  Mobile  first  from 
New  Orleans  will  be  given  out  to  the  winners 
within  the  next  few  days. 

The  Biloxi  Y.  C.  has  perfected  arrangements 
for  their  eleventh  annual  regatta  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  13  and  14.  A 
long  list  of  prizes  was  arranged,  consisting  of 
cups  and  purses.  It  is  announced  that  July  13 
will  be  devoted  to  sailboats  and  July  14  to 
motor  craft.  It  is  thought  many  craft  will  enter 
from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  if  the  weather 
permits.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  fast 
cabin  sloop  Cricket  will  enter  the  regatta  at 
Biloxi  July  13  and  14.  This  boat  was  recently 
purchased  from  J.  A.  Rawlins  by  J.  A.  Hagan, 
of  Mobile.  Mr.  Rawlins  paid  over  $5,000  for 
Cricket,  and  the  boat  defeated  every  fast  sail¬ 
ing  craft  in  the  Southern  Gulf  waters.  This 
craft  was  soon  ruled  out  and  put  in  a  class  by 
herself,  and  then  it  was  when  Mr.  Rawlins  re¬ 
tired  her  three  years  ago  at  West  End  in  this 
city.  Cricket  was  designed  and  built  by  Burgess 
&  .Packard. 


Spanish  Sonder  Boats  Coming. 

The  three  Spanish  Sonder  boats  that  are  to 
meet  three  representing  this  country  in  race 
to  be  sailed  off  Marblehead,  beginning  Aug.  17, 
are  expected  to  arrive  at  Marblehead  Aug.  12. 
This  will  not  give  the  yachtsmen  much  time  to 
prepare  for  the  races. 

V.  L.  Doriga,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
boats  selected,  saw  active  service  for  Spain  in 
the  Cuban  war  in  1898.  The  boats,  together 
with  their  owners,  are:  Chonta,  owned  by  Jose 
Arana,  Vice-President  of  the  Club  Maritimo  of 
Bilbao;  Papoose,  owned  by  Messrs.  Echeguren 
and  Iberra  of  the  Real  Club  Nautico  de  San 
Sebastian;  Mosquito  II.,  owned  by  Victoriano 
L.  Doriga  of  the  Real  Club  de  Regatas  of 
Santander. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

23.  Narragansett  Assn.,  Newport  to  Cottage  City. 

26.  Holly  Beach  Y.  C.,  race  to  Philadelphia. 

30.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  at 

Winthrop. 

31.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

AUGUST. 

3.  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.,  race  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

4.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

4,  5,  6.  Gold  Challenge  Cup  races,  Alexandria  Bay. 

11.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Isle  of  Shoals  and  return. 

13.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

18.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River. 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.,  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  5.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Ilys  Wins  Race  from  Atlantic  City. 


Commodore  J.  G.  Naefie  Whitaker’s  motor 
boat,  Ilys,  won  the  race  from  Atlantic  City  to 
the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  at  Sea  Gate  on  July  14. 
The  race  was  for  a  cup  offered  by  Captain 
Morton  Wistar  Smith,  and  there  were  four 
starters.  The  start  was  made  at  8:15  o’clock 
under  ideal  conditions  for  motor  boat  racing. 

The  four  entries  were  Commodore  J.  G. 
Naefie  Whitaker’s  Ilys,  a  well  known  contestant 
in  ocean  races,  having  not  long  since  completed 
the  race  to  Havana  ayid  back;  Larkspur,  owned 
by  Capt.  J.  A.  Lucy,  of  the  Yachtsmen’s  Club; 
Caroline,  owned  by  Capt.  M.  Frank  Dennis,  of 
the  Brooklyn  Y.  C.,  and  Mary  C.,  owned  by 
Capt.  Martin  McWilliams,  of  the  Sea  Island 
Y.  C. 


At  the  start  Larkspur  was  first  to  get  across 
the  line.  Her  actual  time  was  8:16:43.  A  big 
crowd  had  gathered  on  the  pier  to  witness  the 
start,  and  they  cheered  loudly  as  the  yachts 
went  off  on  their  journey.  Ilys  followed  Lark¬ 
spur  and  was  timed  at  8:17:17.  Commodore 
Whitaker  was  at  the  wheel.  Caroline  was  next 
at  8:19:55,  and  Mary  C.  crossed  at  8:20:07. 

Ilys  at  once  headed  out  into  deep  water  and 
took  the  offshore  course,  Commodore  Whitaker 
figuring  that  he  would  get  less  current  offshore 
than  if  he  kept  close  to  the  land.  The  others 
followed  up  the  coast,  keeping  near  the  shore. 
Ilys  at  once  began  to  draw  away  from  the 
others  and  Larkspur  was  left  behind  by  the 
three  hugging  the  shore.  So  they  kept  going  all 
day.  Ilys,  off  shore  and  steadily  increasing  her 
lead;  Mary  C.  and  Caroline  keeping  close  to¬ 
gether  and  Larkspur  last. 

It  was  about  6  o’clock  when  the  first  of  the 
racers  was  sighted  at  Sea  Gate.  It  soon  proved 
to  be  Ilys,  and  she  was  going  steadily  along  at 
an  8-knot  clip.  That  is  her  speed,  and  she  is 
a  most  consistent  performer.  She  turned  into 
the  harbor  at  the  Hook,  out  across  toward  Sea 
Gate,  and  turning  by  Norton’s  Point,  crossed 
the  line  at  6:17:23.  She  had  taken  ioh.  2111.  33s. 
to  make  the  eighty  nautical  miles. 

Mary  C.  and  Caroline  raced  very  closely  all 
the  way.  It  was  a  few  minutes  before  7  o’clock 
when  they  were  sighted  nearing  Norton’s  Point, 
and  Mary  C.  crossed  the  line  at  7:01:55,  and 
Caroline  at  7:02:04.  Larkspur  finished  at  10:10. 

The  visiting  yachtsmen  were  soon  a'shore, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  Commodore 
Sweeny  and  were  later  entertained  at  dinner. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  dinners  of  the  season  and 
covers  wete  laid  for  300. 

The  summary: 


Race  from  Atlantic  City  to  Sea  Gate — 80  Nautical  Miles 
— Start,  8:15. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

II vs,  T.  G.  N.  Whitaker  .  10  02  33  1  0  03  33 

Mary'  C.,  M.  McWilliams .  10  46  55  10  02  48 

Caroline,  M.  F.  Dennis .  10  47  04  10  07  02 

Larkspur,  J.  A.  Lucy .  13  55  00  11  27  22 


Motor  Boats  at  Bar  Harbor. 

A  series  of  motor  boat  races  has  been 
arranged  between  three  of  the  fast  craft  at  Bar 
Harbor.  These  power  boats,  which  have 
just  arrived  there,  are  from  the  yards  of  the 
Reliance  Boat  Co.,  of  New  York.  They  are 
sister  craft,  being  alike  to  the  minutest  detail, 
and  the  owners  drew  lots  for  them.  The  boats 
are  6o  feet  long,  7  feet  beam,  and  have  two  8o- 
liorsepower  Mercury  engines.  They  have  a 
guaranteed  speed  of  at  least  24  knots.  These 
boats,  which  are  named  Pampero,  Romp  and 
Scallywag,  are  owned  respectively  by  Clement 
B.  Newbold,  Edgar  Scott  and  John  Kersley 
Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  to  be  at  the 
helms  this  summer.  In  addition  to  these  craft, 
William  F.  Cochran,  of  Baltimore  and  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  have  at  Bar  Harbor  this  summer 
what  is  confidently  expected  to  be  the  fastest 
power  craft  of  her  size  in  the  Atlantic  waters. 
This  boat  is  nearing  completion  at  Lawley’s 
yard,  and  is  designed  by  C.  H.  Crane,  the  de¬ 
signer  of  Dixie.  She  is  60  feet  in  length  and 
is  to  be  driven  by  two  150-horsepower  Jensick 
motors,  and  her  guaranteed  speed  is  33  knots. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  yo« 
regularly. 
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Marblehead  Race. 

R.  C.  Seymour’s  motor  boat,  Blue  Peter,  was 
the  first  to  finish  in  the  race  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club  from  Marblehead  to  Bay  Ridge. 
This  yacht  finished  at  1:39:45  on  Sunday  last, 
having  made  the  285  miles  in  27I1.  34m.  45s.,  or 
at  the  rate  of  10.55  nautical  miles  an  hour. 

Four  yachts  started  from  off  the  Corinthian 
Y.  C.  house  at  10:05  on  the  morning  of  July  16. 
Elmo  II.,  the  winner  last  year,  finished  at  8:40 
on  Sunday  evening  and  Aldebaran  at  10:45. 

Unfortunately  an  error  was  made  in  the  meas¬ 
urements  of  the  racers,  so  that  they  have  to  be 
remeasured  before  the  winner  can  be  de¬ 
termined.  All  made  fine  time,  and  considering 
the  weather,  which  was  not  at  all  favorable,  the 
yachts  behaved  well.  There  was  a  strong  N.  E. 
wind  throughout  the  race,  and  the  sea  was  quite 
rough. 

The  log  of  the  Blue  Peter  follows: 

July  16. — Start,  Marblehead,  10:05  a.  M.  Peaked 
Hill  Buoy  abeam.  2:19  p.  M.  Highland  Light 
abeam,  2:51.  Marconi  Tower  abeam  (Wellfleet), 
3:47.  Nauset  Lights  abeam,  4:10.  Chatham 
Bar  Buoy  abeam,  5:22.  Chatham  Light  abeam, 
5:27.  Shovelful  L.  V.,  turned,  6:09.  Monomoy, 
Buoy  No.  6,  turned,  6:19.  Took  departure  for 


same  night,  where  everybody  camped.  This  was 
only  a  short  run  and  was  easily  completed  be¬ 
fore  nightfall. 

The  next  day  an  early  start  was  made,  and 
as  the  boys  felt  good,  instead  of  stopping  at 
Point  Pleasant,  as  originally  planned,  Lambert- 
ville  was  reached  by  evening,  where  camp  was 
made  for  the  night.  This  made  a  shorter  run 
for  the  next  day  to  Park  Island,  where  the 
usual  Park  Island  welcome  was  extended.  The 
boys  spent  Monday  evening  there  camping  on 
the  island  and  messing  at  the  club  mess,  which 
is  run  throughout  the  summer. 

The  next  day  a  short  run  was  made  to  the 
Yapewi  Aquatic  Club  at  Bordentown,  and  a 
royal  good  time  was  spent  that  evening  at  the 
club  house,  a  number  of  the  boys  from  Trenton 
and  the  Lakanoo  Boat  Club  at  Burlington  go¬ 
ing  there  for  the  evening. 

Wednesday,  Tims,  Sibley,  Amidon,  Probasco 
and  Southard  paddled  down  to  Burlington 
Island.  The  camp  had  already  been  established, 
and  Vice-Commodore  Quasebart,  Purser  Wil¬ 
son,  Chairman  Fort,  Gauntt,  Lippincott  and 
Cook  were  already  on  hand.  Each  day  a  few 
more  arrived  until  quite  a  row  of  tents  were 
lined  up  along  the  island. 

In  squaw  camp  were  IT  B.  Fort  and  family, 


paddled  down  to  the  Lakanoo  Boat  Club.  A 
parade  was  formed  of  decorated  power  boats 
and  canoes,  all  decorated  with  lanterns  and  red 
fire,  which  passed  along  the  water  front  of 
Burlington.  The  shores  were  thronged  with 
people,  and  the  buildings  all  decorated,  making 
a  very  beautiful  sight.  After  the  carnival  the 
A.  C.  A.  canoeists  were  welcomed  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Holmes  at  the'  Lakanoo  Boat  Club. 
Speeches  of  welcome  were  also  made  by  Mayor 
C.  P.  Farner  and  State  Senator  G.  W.  Lewis. 
Vice-Commodore  Quasebart  and  ex-Commo- 
dore  Andreas  replied  for  the  association. 

An  excellent  entertainment  was  rendered  by 
the  Burnt  Cork  Club  of  Burlington,  after  which 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  club  grounds, 
tastefully  decorated  with  flags,  lanterns  and 
electric  lights.  About  midnight  the  affair  broke 
up.  The  campers  all  lined  up  back  of  Ed. 
Hand’s  Gamecock  and  were  towed  back  to 
camp. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  regatta  started,  and 
as  there  was  no  wind,  the  Lady  Bug  trophy 
sailing  race  was  postponed. 

F.  Andreas  acted  as  starter.  W.  A.  Furman 
as  clerk,  and  R.  F.  Tims  and  W.  C.  D.  Gauntt 
as  judges. 

The  club  fours,  double  blades,  y2- mile,  was 


hpis 


IN  CAMP. 


THE  COOK  ON  DUTY. 


Hedge  Fence  Lightship;  fair  tide;  wind  N.  E., 
15  miles.  Hedge  Fence  L.  V.,  turned,  8:24. 
East  Chop  Light  abeam,  8:45.  West  Chop 
Light  abeam,  8:55.  Nobska  Point  Light  abeam, 
9:05.  Tarpaulin  Cove  Light  abeam,  9:30.  Took 
departure  for  S.  E.  Light  on  Block  Island;  fair 
tide;  wind  N.  E.,  20  miles;  heavy  thunder 

showers.  Gay  Head  abeam,  10:05. 

July  17. — S.  E.  light,  Block  Island  abeam, 
1:25  a.  M.  Montauk  Point  abeam,  2:50.  Shin- 
necock  Light  abeam,  6:10.  Fire  Island  Light 
abeam,  9:40.  Sea  Gate  abeam,  1:18  p.  m.  Finish 
off  Crescent  A.  C.,  1:39:45.  Time  of  voyage, 
27h.  34m.  45s.  On  board:  G.  W.  Robinson, 
navigator;  N.  B.  Wolf,  William  F.  Hayward 
and  George  B.  Spencer,  helmsmen;  John  P. 
Sousa,  Jr.,  and  F.  T.  Elliot. 


Canoeing. 


Atlantic  Division  Annual  Meet. 

The  cruise  started  from  Phillipsburg.  N.  J., 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  25,  1910.  H.  B.  Fort 
(Chairman  of  the  Campsite  Committee)  and 
Mrs.  Fort  were  on  hand  to  start  the  cruisers 
off.  The  bunch  included  Robert  Tims,  Jimmy 
Hand,  Sibley  and  Arriidon,  who  made  the  com¬ 
plete  trip,  and  Hill,  Tyson,  Anderson,  Kuhn, 
Mulcahy  and  Taylor,  who  went  as  far  as 
Trenton. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Carpentersville  that 


J.  W.  Broomhead  and  family,  J.  A.  Edgar  and 
wife,  H.  A.  Johnson  and  wife,  H.  L.  Lippincott 
and  wife.  Next  to ’headquarters  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore  and  Purser  Wilson  were  camped,  with 
Rear-Commodore  Tims  for  a  neighbor.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  row  were  Fred  Andreas,  Hike 
Berning,  Fred  Baldwin,  Matt.  Ohlmeyer, 
Howard  Landes,  Elmer  Ayres,  Capt.  Morton, 
John  Horn,  Frank  Thompson,  Southard,  Kuhn, 
Anderson,  Dave  Hill,  Charlie  Tyson,  E.  Cole¬ 
man,  W.  Gauntt,  Crawford,  the  Blumners  and 
Thompson,  Troxal,  Baylie,  Joe  Probasco, 
Amidon,  Sibley,  Teddy  Cook,  Barry,  Kelly, 
Shindel,  Walker,  the  two  Dexheimers,  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Russell,  who  acted  as  bugler.  Lots  of 
the  other  boys  were  back  and  forth,  staying  for 
a  day  or  over  night. 

Ed.  Hand,  with  Toby  Overington  aboard  the 
Gamecock,  Hank  Fleischmann  and  Billy  Logan 
on  the  Dragon,  and  Parker  anchored  off  camp, 
and  on  the  4th  Fred  Donnelly,  with  Billy  Tur¬ 
man  and  a  party,  came  down  in  his  boat  from 
Trenton.  Watson  and  several  of  the  other 
Lakanoo  men  had  their  boats  back  and  forth 
from  Burlington  to  camp. 

During  camp,  fifty-nine  members  and  twenty 
visitors  registered,  and  on  the  4th  fully  one 
hundred  more  visitors  were  in  camp. 

Thursday  evening  the  bunch  were  invited 
down  to  the  Oneida  Club  in  Burlington,  where 
they  had  such  a  good  time  it  was  hard  work  to 
break  away. 

Friday  night  was  “Lakanoo  night,”  practical¬ 
ly  every  one  left  camp  in  their  canoes  and 


started  at  4:27:05,  with  the  following  entires: 
Mohawk  C.  C. — Hill,  Anderson,  Tyson,  Kuhn; 
Lakanoo  Boat  Club— J.  G.  Sholl,  Mcllvain, 
Page,  C.  Sholl;  Fort  Washington  C.  C. — V. 
Dexheimer,  Kelly,  Schindel,  Walker;  Yapewi 
Aquatic  Club — J.  Reeder,  H.  Reeder,  Bills, 
Conard;  Red  Dragon  C.  C. — Merrill,  Johnson, 
Lukens,  C.  Wilson. 

The  crews  finished  in  the  above  order,  Mo¬ 
hawk  crossing  the  line  at  4.29.32  and  winning  a 
silver  cup.  Lakanoo  won  a  mug  for  second 
prize. 

The  tandem,  single  blades,  around  the  island, 
was  started  at  5:23,  the  finish  being  as  follows: 
First,  Merrill  and  Mcllvain,  6:02:00;  second. 
Tyson  and  Anderson,  6:02:20;  third,  Hill  and 
Kuhn,  6:04:00;  fourth,  C.  Wilson  and  Lukens, 
6:07:30;  fifth,  Sholl  Brothers;  sixth,  Walker  and 
Kelly.  Merrill  and  Mcllvain  won  silver  cups, 
and  Tyson  and  Anderson  mugs. 

Saturday  night  was  too  warm  for  a  camp-fire; 
instead  the  Lakanoo  Club  orchestra  played, 
while  the  fellows  sang  all  the  A.  C.  A.  songs 
and  made  away  with  the  refreshments.  The 
evening  soon  passed  away,  and  it  was  early 
morning  before  the  entire  bunch  turned  in. 

Sunday  was  very  hot  and  oppressive,  conse¬ 
quently  very  few  left  camp  until  evening.  Then 
the  ladies  and  some  of  the  boys  went  to 
Burlington,  while  the  Old  Guard  sat  around 
headquarters  and  swapped  yarns. 

Monday,  the  Fourth,”  was  a  very  busy  day 
for  all  hands.  It  opened  up  bright  and  clear 
with  a  good  breeze  blowing,  so  the  postponed 
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sailing  race  was  gotten  off  first,  the  course  be¬ 
ing  around  the  island. 

Hank  Fleischmann  acted  as  starter,  Billy 
Turman  as  clerk,  and  Vice-Commodore  Quase- 
bart  and  Matt  Ohlmeyer  as  judges. 

Merrill.  Lippincott  and  Tims  started  at  10:26, 
Cook  and  Broomhead  at  10:27.  Lippincott  won, 
finishing  at  11:27:00;  Merrill  was  second, 
11:28:30;  Cook,  third,  11:30:30;  Tims,  fourth, 
and  Broomhead.  fifth. 

The  handicap  of  im.  was  allowed  on  account 
of  Cook  and  Broomhead  having  larger  boats. 
The  prizes,  in  addition  to  the  trophy,  were: 
First,  a  silver  cup;  second,  a  mug. 

The  other  races  followed  in  short  order: 

Maclister  trophy,  J-2-mile,  double  blades,  one 
man:  Start,  12:09.  First,  Kelly,  12:11:30;  sec¬ 
ond,  Kuhn.  12:11:33:  third,  Mcllvain;  fourth, 
Anderson;  fifth,  Sholl;  sixth,  Merrill.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  trophy,  Kelly  received  a  silver 
cup  and  Kuhn  received  a  mug. 

Tandem,  singles,  ^2-mile:  Walker  and  Van 
Dohln  first,  winning  silver  cups.  Anderson  and 
Tyson,  second,  winning  mugs.  These  two  teams 
were  the  only  ones  entered  in  this  race. 

One  man  singles,  R>- mile:  First,  Tyson, 
silver  cup;  second,  Walker,  mug;  third,  Hill; 
fourth.  Berning. 

Club  fours,  single  blades,  ^2-mile.  Five  teams 
were  entered  in  this  race  and  finished  as  fol¬ 


lows:  ^Start,  2:07:  First,  Mohawk  (Hill,  An¬ 
derson,  Tyson  and  Kuhn),  2:16:00;  first  prize, 
the  championship  flag,  presented  by  Frederic 
Andreas.  Second,  Fort  Washington  (V.  Dex- 
heimer,  Schindel,  E.  Dexheimer  and  Walker); 
second  prize,  mug.  Third,  Red  Dragon  (John¬ 
son,  Lukens,  Wilson  and  Merrill).  Fourth, 
Lakanoo  (J.  Sholl,  Gauntt,  Page,  and  C.  Sholl). 
Fifth,  Yapewi  (J.  Reeder,  H.  Reeder,  Bills  and 
Conard). 

Tilting  tournament:  First  heat — V.  Dex¬ 
heimer  and  Kelly  vs.  Sholl  Brothers,  won  by 
Dexheimer  and  Kelly.  Second  heat— Hill  and 
Kuhn  vs.  E.  Dexheimer  and  Berning,  won  by 
Hill  and  Kuhn.  Finals  won  by  V.  Dexheimer 
and  Kplly.  First  prizes,  two  silver  cups;  sec- 
ong  prizes,  two  mugs. 

Immediately  after  the  races  every  one  began 
to  break  camp,  and  by  nightfall  all  had  left, 
except  a  few  who  stayed  over  for  another  day. 

The  camp  proved  very  successful.  It  was 
easily  reached  from  various  points.  A  launch 
made  frequent  trips  between  the  camp  and 
Burlington,  making  it  easy  to  obtain  supplies. 

.  In  driving  the  pump  the  point  and  first  sec¬ 
tion  broke  off,  rendering  it  useless,  but  as  good 
water  was  easy  to  reach  by  a  short  paddle,  no 
real  inconvenience  was  felt  on  this  account. 
The  only  loss  reported  was  an  “Old  Town” 
canoe  belonging  to  H.  T.  Mooney  of  the 
Lakanoo  Boat  Club,  which  broke  away  Satur¬ 
day  evening  and  was  not  recovered. 

The  official  business  of  the  camp  was  trans¬ 


acted  on  Saturday.  At  6:30  p.  m.  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore  Quasebart  called  a  meeting  of  the  Nomi¬ 
nating  Committee,  the  following  representatives 
responding:  Fort  Washington — Tims  and  V. 
Dexheimer;  Inwood — Baldwin;  Knickerbocker 
— Andreas;  Lakanoo — Fort;  Mohawk— Tyson; 
Park  Island — Hill  and  Kuhn;  Trenton — Furman 
and  Anderson;  Quiquingus — Walker;  Red 
Dragon — Merrill  and  F.  T.  Wilson;  Yapewi — 
Ayres  and  Southard;  Chippewa — Hendrickson. 

Motion  carried  that  Vice-Commodore  act  as 
Chairman. 

Motion  carried  that  Secretary  cast  ballot  for 
R.  F.  Tims,  nominee  for  Vice-Commodore. 

Motion  carried  that  Secretary  cast  ballot  for 
FI.  B.  Fort,  nominee  for  Rear-Commodore. 

Motion  carried  that  Secretary  cast  ballot  for 
H.  F.  Noah,  nominee  for  Purser. 

As  the  membership  this  year  includes  over 
400  names,  the  Division  is  entitled  to  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  instead  of 
four.  The  following  names  were  placed  before 
the  meeting:  Theodore  Quasebart,  Red 

Dragon:  David  S.  Hill,  Mohawk;  Elmer  B. 
Ayres,  Yapewi;  B.  Frank  Cromwell,  Knicker¬ 
bocker;  A.  D.  Berning,  Inwood;  W.  A.  Fur¬ 
man,  Trenton. 

Mr.  Furman’s  name  was  withdrawn  and  a 
motion  carried  that  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot 
for  the  other  men  as  nominees. 


Motion  carried  that  Secretary  post  the  official 
nominations  on  the  bulletin  board  until  the 
meeting  in  the  evening. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Frank  T.  Wilson,  Purser. 

At  nine  o’clock  Saturday  evening,  July  2, 
Vice-Commodore  Quasebart  called  to  order  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Division  (A.  C. 
A.)  at  camp,  Burlington  Island.  The  following 
officers  were  present:  Vice-Commodore  Quase¬ 
bart,  Rear-Commodore  Tims,  Purser  Wilson, 
Andreas,'  Furman  and  Ayres,  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  about  fifty  members  of  the  Di¬ 
vision. 

Motion  carried  that  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  be  dispensed  with. 

Motion  carried  that  report  of  Nominating 
Committee  be  approved  as  read. 

Motion  carried  that  nominations  close. 

Motion  carried  the  Secretary  cast  a  bollot  in 
favor  of  the  following  officers  for  1911:  Vice- 
Commodore,  R.  F.  Tims,  Fort  Washington; 
Rear-Commodore,  H.  B.  Fort,  Lakanoo; 
Purser,  H.  F.  Noah,  Fort  Washington;  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — T.  Quasebart,  Red  Dragon;  D. 
S.  Hill,  Mohawk;  E.  B.  Ayres,  Yapewi;  B.  F. 
Cromwell,  Knickerbocker;  A.  D.  Berning,  In¬ 
wood. 

After  remarks  by  Vice-Commodore  Quase¬ 
bart  and  Vice-Commodore-elect  Tims,  the  meet¬ 
ing,  on  motion,  adjourned. 

Frank  T.  Wilson,  Purser. 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stewart  k  Binket) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 
Mason  Building,  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Cable  Address,  ‘  Designer,”  Boston 

COX  (EH  STEVENS 

Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  aid  1376  Broad 


G1ELOW  (SL  ORR 
Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange:  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  YORK 

To  Yachtsmen. 

Yachtsmen  cruising  Labrador  Coast,  north  of 
Battle  Harbor,  can  be  supplied  with  Scotch  Coals,  Pro¬ 
visions  and  Whale  Meat  at  Whaling  Station,  Hawks 
Harbor,  Labrador.  Marconi  Station  at  Venison  Island, 
three  miles  distant.  Sufficient  water  for  largest.  steamer 
to  lay  alongside  company’s  wharf.  Sea  trout  in  abun¬ 
dance,  splendid  drinking  water  free.  Address  Labrador 
Whaling  and  Mfg.  Co.  Head  office:  Saint  John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


Uncle  Lisha's  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
9rder  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.25 
for  'six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  'Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel,  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising, 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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LOCK  IN  THE  STATE  DAM, 

Saranac  River,  between  Lower  Saranac  Lake  and  Saranac  Village. 


An  Adirondack  Canoe  Trip. 

August  23,  8  a.  m.  we  embarked  on  our  long, 
delightful  journey  from  the  boat  house  at  head¬ 
quarters  (Whitney’s  Preserve,  Little  Tupper 
Lake)  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchief  and 
shouts  of  “bon  voyage.”  Our  spirits  were  light 
as  the  racy  morning  breeze,  pungent  with  bal¬ 
samic  incense,  and  our  canoe  seemed  to  leap 
from  wave  to  wave  with  eager  anticipation  in 
response  to  each  paddle  stroke.  We  passed 
leisurely  down  the  lake  and  through  Little 
Tupper  Stream,  a  mere  water  lane  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  long,  choked  in  its  winding  pas¬ 
sage  by  a  conglomerate  growth  of  weeds  and 
lilypads.  The  perspective  on  either  side  is  filled 
with  stunted  tamarac  and  spruce.  What  seemed 
a  boundless  plain  of  sea  grass  disputed  the  en¬ 
trance  to  Round  Pond,  but  our  craft  glided 
through  this  slight  impediment  to  open  water 
without  much  difficulty.  When  half  way  across 
Round  Pond  three  canoes  shoved  off  from  the 
shore  which  we  were  approaching  and  advanced 
in  echelon.  Their  paddles  flashed  in  unison 
across  the  dancing  waves,  presenting  an  inspir¬ 
ing  sight  in  perfect  keeping  with  that  salubrious 
morning.  The  short  paddle  stroke  indicated 
that  very  likely  a  woman  adorned  the  bow  of 
each  boat.  As  the  graceful  flotilla  drew  near, 
such  proved  to  be  the  fact.  The  women  were 
attired  in  outing  suits  with  sweaters  and  felt 
hats  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  exaltation 
of  outdoor  life.  We  discovered  their  abandoned 
night  camp-fires  along  the  two-mile  carry  to 
the  fork  in  Bog  River. 

While  crossing  the  carry  some  eggs  in  a  pack 
basket  broke  and  decorated  the  new  canvas  suit 
worn  by  the  owner  of  the  basket,  with  a  con¬ 
spicuous  yellow.  This  episode  caused  much 
dismay,  for  eggs  in  camp  are  a  luxury,  and  this 
was  a  serious  blow  to  our  gastronomic  welfare. 
As  we  were  about  to  re-embark  at  the  fork  of 
Bog  River,  a  man  emerging  from  the  woods 
accosted  us.  He  had  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  Axtom — some  twenty  miles  of  hard  pad¬ 
dling — to  fish.  He  seemed  bewildered  and 
looked  wistful  as  he  said,  “How  do  you  do, 
gentlemen?”  His  fish  line  had  been  very  care¬ 
lessly  left  at  home.  This  necessity  to  his  hap¬ 
piness  was  supplied  from  our  pack  and  forth¬ 
with  he  became  the  happiest  man  we  met  on 
the  trip.  If  the  time  comes  when  I  must  ask 
some  friend  to  suffer  a  great  martyrdom  for 
me,  I  believe  I  could  go  to  that  typically  char¬ 
acteristic  fisherman  and  he  would  gladly  render 
any  sacrifice. 

The  Bog  River  runs  through  a  low  flat  coun¬ 
try,  picturesque  and  cool,  well  wooded  with 
small  trees,  willows  and  vines,  having  just  a 
touch  of  tropical  profusion — a  delight  to  the 
canoeist.  The  river  flows  into  Big  Tupper  Lake 
over  a  noisy  falls,  around  which  there  is  a  short 
carry.  We  lunched  on  the  east  shore  of  Tupper 
Lake  beneath  the  curiously  indented  brow  of 
Mount  Morris.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm; 
a  north  wind  kicked  up  enough  disturbance  on 
the  water  to  make  our  boat  dance  buoyantly; 
an  occasional  splash  on  the  bare  arm  and  the 
oxygen  piling  into  one’s  lungs  set  our  spirits 
climbing  and  our  hearts  a-bound.  The  strata 
is  bared  along  the  rocky  east  shore  in  many 
places  and  yellow  oxides  of  iron  are  visible  on 
the  face  of  the  high  ledges  (evidences  of  iron 
are  present  almost  everywhere  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks). 

We  stopped  at  a  boat  livery  conducted  by  A. 
Merchantson,  in  the  small  hamlet  of  Moody, 
and  had  one  of  the  canoe  seats  strengthened,  as 
nothing  more  substantial  than  paint  had  been 
used  to  fasten  a  seat  brace.  Almost  the  entire 
shore  line  of  Raquette  Pond  can  be  viewed 
from  Moody.  The  great  mills  of  Tupper  Lake 
village,  owned  by  the  A.  Sherman  Lumber 
Company,  Norwood  Mfg.  Co.,  Sisson  Bros, 
and  others,  can  be  seen  rearing  their  grim 
stacks  above  the  roofs  of  the  thriving  town. 
This  point  of  the  trip  makes  an  excellent  over¬ 
night  stopping  place,  but  we  pushed  on,  taking 
our  course  northeast  from  Moody,  paddling 
under  the  road  bridge  which  spans  the  outlet, 
to  Simon’s  Ponds.  The  short  cut  into  Raquette 
River  is  narrow  and  hardly  discernible  in  the 
tangle  of  thick  grass  and  lilypads  on  the  marshy 


north  shore  of  the  first  Simon’s  Pond,  but  it 
saves  running  one  of  those  numerous  long 
winds  of  the  wandering  Raquette  River. 
Hawks,  cranes  and  woodducks  rose  from  bogs 
and  tall  marsh  grass  as  we  passed  into  Raquette 
River,  that  great  highway  of  the  log  drivers. 

Our  camp  was  made  about  two  miles  up 
stream.  There  are  few  suitable  camp  sites  in 
the  first  three  miles  along  this  water  course. 
The  country  is  low,  swampy  and  “mosquitoy.” 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  make  camp  with  a  silk 
shelter  tent.  Ours  weighed  about  three  pounds; 
dimensions,  9  feet  by  9  feet.  We  usually  pegged 
one  side  to  the  ground,  elevating  the  front 
about  five  feet  by  the  use  of  two  upright  sticks, 
the  ropes  on  the  sides  and  corners  of  the  tent¬ 
ing  being  used  as  guys.  The  tent  was  always 
pitched  on  a  knoll  to  prevent  inundation  of  our 
sleeping  quarters  in  case  of  rain. 

We  caught  two  pickerel  with  a  spoon  hook 
during  a  short  paddle  down  the  river.  These 
fish  weighed  about  two  pounds  each  and  furn¬ 
ished  delicious  food — more  than  was  needed  for 
our  supper.  After  dark  we  enjoyed  (?)  a  plunge 
in  the  river.  Vigorous  mosquitoes  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  held  a  carnival  about  11s,  but 
the  exhilaration  of  the  blood’s  reaction,  induced 
by  cold  water,  together  with  the  sound  sleep 
that  followed,  was  recompense  for  all  mosquito 
impediments.  This  was  our  first  night  in  the 
open  and  the  “call  of  the  wild”  was  powerfully 
enticing.  The  phantom  glare  of  the  camp-fire; 
the  loon’s  sad,  uncanny,  dismal  scream;  the 
hooting  of  the  owl;  the  crack  of  twigs  by  un¬ 
guarded  steps  of  forest  denizens  and  then  the 
deeper  silence;  the  bark  of  the  fox;  the  sudden 
swish  of  some  swift-winged  bird  by  chance  or 
curiosity  cleaving  the  air  above  one’s  shelter; 
the  dreamy  crooning  of  the  trees — all  are  inci¬ 
dents  to  a  responsive  environment  which  im¬ 
parts  the  real  woods  sensation  and  goes  to 
make  up  the  thrilling  charm  of  the  camp. 

We  were  under  way  next  morning  at  8  a.  m.  ; 
passed  through  the  Oxbow  which,  translated, 
means  that  the  river  at  this  point  long  ago  tied 
itself  into  a  Gordian  knot.  We  cruised  through 
shady  lagoons  where  great  trees  beckoned  to 
the  lowly,  leaning  willows.  Pieces  of  poplar, 
cut  and  freshly  peeled  by  beavers’  floated  by; 
beaver  slides,  new  and  old  houses  were  oc¬ 
casionally  seen.  Little  piles  of  parched  clam 
shells  dotted  the  muddy  shore  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  where  muskrats  and  their  kittens 
had  been  feeding,  and  in  places  the  soft  sand 


banks  were  honeycombed  with  muskrat  holes, 
like  homes  in  miniature  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 
The  indentations  of  the  deer's  sharp,  dainty 
hoofs  were  visible  in  many  places,  showing  that 
he  had  come  at  night  to  drink.  A  flock  of  black 
ducks  scurried  from  the  water  and  disappeared 
up  the  stream.  We  sighted  them  again,  and 
this  time  they  strategically  circled  our  position 
and,  I  assume,  alighted  in  our  rear  where  they 
could  float  and  feed  undisturbed. 

The  current  against  us  began  to  grow 
stronger.  The  water  changed  from  its  blackish 
color  to  a  rich  amber.  Mount  Seward  loomed 
high  against  the  horizon  directly  before  us. 
Passing  through  the  cut  at  the  most  northerly 
point  of  the  river,  we  came  to  the  two  old 
abandoned,  lonesome-looking  log  camps  at 
Sweeney  carry  and  arrived  at  Axton  about 
noon.  Axton  supports  seven  unpainted  build¬ 
ings  and  a  derelict  bucket  well.  We  attempted 
the  passage  to  Stony  Creek  ponds,  but  had  to 
abandon  that  project  because  of  low  water,  and 
return  to  Axton  where  we  were  transported  to 
Corey’s  on  Upper  Saranac  Lake.  Canoes  are 
carried  for  $1.25  each  from  Axton  to  Corey’s 
on  a  wagon  built  for  the  purpose.  Three 
parties  encountered  coming  down  the  river  from 
Long  Lake  crossed  the  carry  with  us. 

More  grasshoppers  are  found  to  the  square 
inch  in  August  on  the  road  to  Corey’s  than  in 
any  other  place  in  America,  I  think.  They  had 
consumed  every  blade  of  grass  down  to  the 
bare  sod.  They  covered  the  fence  posts  and 
fence  boards  and  swarmed  over  you  as  you 
walked  along  the  highway.  Corey’s  supports 
a  post  office,  where  the  town  cut-up  teases  the 
girl  at  the  stamp  window;  a  store  where  the 
camper’s  larder  may  be  replenished  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  cottages  all  finely  located  on  a  height  of 
ground  overlooking  the  long  stretches  of  Upper 
Saranac  Lake. 

( Continued  on  page  153.) 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Northern  Division. — H.  A.  McCarney,  Gan- 
anoque,  Ont.,  Can.,  by  Wm.  J.  Wing. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Central  Division. — 6093,  Dr.  C.  W..  Jennings, 
212  North  Highland  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa 
Northern  Division. — 6092,  David  D.  Wing, 
Gananoque,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Grand  American  Handicap 


Won  by 


UMC 


Also  Every  Amateur  Trophy  Event  at  the  Grand  American. 

UMC,  the  winner  of  8  consecutive  Interstate  Handicaps,  now  the  undisputed  champion —  the  choice  of  the  best  shooters  in  every  contest- 


UMC  Made  Another  World's  Record. 

Riley  Thompson  won  the  Grand  American  Handicap  with  the  score  of  1  00  straight  from  1 9  yards,  beating  all  previous  records. 
shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


He 


Remington. 

Won  the  Preliminary  Handicap. 

Tied  for  the  High  Amateur  Average. 


Did  you  know  that  Remington  guns  have  won  7  out  of  the  last  I  3  Interstate  Handicaps — over  50  per  cent,  of  the  winnings  of  the  biggest 
shooting  events  of  1 908,  1 909  and  1910,  conclusively  demonstrating  Remington  Idea  Merit. 

Don’t  handicap  yourself.  Shoot  UMC  and  REMINGTON,  the  records  of  whose  past 
achievements  are  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  efficiency. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


T rapshooting . 


//  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

July26-2S.— Nelson  B.  C. — The  Pacific  Indians.  F.  C. 
Riehl,  Herald-Custodian. 

Aug.  9.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec  y. 

■^uS-  J?‘^'Z~t’pirit  Lake,  la. — Indian  tournament. 

a  u^"  JS’irT°!,urnbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

ol‘  Bedford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  Dy  Henline,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26.— Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con¬ 
over,  Sec  y. 

Sept.  5-6.— Roanoke,  Va.—  Virginia  State  tournament 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H  H 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  13.— Bergen  Beaoit  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Secy. 

Oct.  12.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier  Sec’v 

Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Secy. 

Dec.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec  y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 


REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

July  23.— North  Lancaster,  Mass.— Clinton  G.  C.  W.  J. 
Tedford,  Sec’y. 

July  23-24.— Milwaukee,  Wis.— Parker  G.  C.  Wm.  C. 
Kroening,  Sec’y. 

July  25-28.— Betterton  (Md.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Malone, Mgr. 
July  26.— Fairmount,  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Tayfor,  Sec’y. 

July  26.— Allegheny,  Pa.— Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vulcan 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

July  26-27.— Birmingham  (Ala.)  G.  C.  Alabama  State 
tournament.  H  McDermott,  Sec’y. 

July  26-28.— Nelson,  B.  C.,  Canada.— Pacific  Indians. 
F.  C.  Riehl,  Herald. 


July  29. — Peotone  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Frank  J.  Gross,  Sec’y. 
July  30. — Danbury,  Conn. — Pahquioque  G.  C.  E.  H. 
Bailey,  Sec’y. 

July  30. — Revelstoke  (B.  C.)  G.  C.  A.  J.  Macdonnell,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  2.— Coatesville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  A.  Nichols, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2. — Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  G.  C.  B.  F.  Daugherty, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-3. — Fort  Dodge,  la. — A.  H.  Fox  G.  C.  Joseph 
Kautzky  Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-4. — Seattle,  Wash. — The  Interstate  Association’s 
fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  tournament,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  Seattle  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added 
money.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Aug  4-5.— Webster  City  (la.)  G.  C.  N.  M.  O’Connor, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  8. — La  Crosse  (Wis.)  G.  C.  J.  V.  Winter,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  8-9. — Midland  (Tex.)  G.  C.  J.  S.  Day,  Mgr. 

Aug.  8-9. — Portland,  Me. — Maine  State  tournament,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  G.  C.  S.  W.  Dimick, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  9. — Morgantown,  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S. 
L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  9-10.— Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  9-10. — Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  10-11. — Big  Spring  (Tex.)  G.C.  W.  Gallemore,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  11-12. — Snow  Shoe,  Pa. — Clarence  R.  and  G.  C. 
C.  H.  Watson,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12. — Glens  Falls,  N.Y. — Hudson  Valley  R.  and  G.  C. 
J.  A.  Norton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12-13. — Cisco  (Tex.)  G.  C.  S.  R.  Whitley,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  14-15. — Manistique  (Mich.)  G.  C.  J.  Christensen, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  15. — Sterling  (Colo.)  G.  C.  B.  D.  Fletcher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  15-16. — Evansville,  Ind. — Recreation  G.  C.  G.  A. 
Bearn.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Aug.  15-16. — Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert.  Pres. 
Aug.  16. — Eaton  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  B.  Burnham,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  16-17. — Homer,  Ill. — Homer-Ogden  G.  C.  C.  B. 

Wiggins,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-17-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — “The  Indians.’’  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17. — Batavia,  N.  Y. — Holland  G.  C.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Bourbon  (Ky.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Kenney,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Wellington  (Colo.)  G.  C.  J.  Cusack,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18.— Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  G.  Seger,  Sec’y. 


Aug.  17-18-19. — Charlotte,  N.  C.— North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 
J.  E.  Crayton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18. — Xenia,  O. — Green  Co.  G.  C.  A.  C.  Blair,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18-19. — Bloomington,  Ill. — Central  Illinois  T.  S.  L. 
C.  A.  McDermand,  Pres. 

Aug.  18-19.— Medford  (Ore.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Wright,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19-20. — Gananoque,  Ont.,  Canada. — Thousand  Island 
G.  C.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Stevens  R.  and  G.  C. 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23.— Louise  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  F.  O’Briant,  Pres. 
Aug.  22-23. — Sullivan  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. — Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24.— Union  City  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23.— Washington,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  23. — Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25. — Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  24-25. — Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — York,  Pa.' — York  City  G.  C.  N.  M.  McSherry, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — Nappanee  (Ind.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Inks,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  27. — Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Cedar  Rapids,  la.— Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30. — Armstrong  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Hulett,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30-31. — Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L. 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  1.- — Denver,  Colo. — Fred  A.  Stone  Shooting  Park 
tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2.— Selinsgrove,  Pa.— Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  2.— Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill.— Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 
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Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa.— Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept  5. — Expedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  \V.  C. 
Shifter,  Pres. 

Sept.  5. — Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 

Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— VVesty  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  12-13. — Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  14-15. — Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 

town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  22-24. — Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24. — Troy,  N.  Y.— Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  27-29. — Decatur,  Ill. — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7.— Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  next  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club  of  Jersey 
City  is  fixed  to  be  held  on  July  31. 

At  the  Rutland,  Vt.,  tournament,  July  13  and  14,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Stevens  made  high  professional  average  for  the 
two  days  with  a  total  of  374  out  of  a  possible  400.  Mr. 
H.  B.  Moulton  was  high  amateur  with  358. 

% 

lhe  Allentown,  Pa.,  Gun  Club’s  registered  tourna¬ 
ment  has  been  changed,  as  to  dates,  from  Sept.  6  to 
Sept.  16,  and  the  bred  A.  Stone  tournament,  Denver, 
Colo.,  from  Aug.  30  and  31  to  Sept.  1. 

at 

At  the  registered  tournament  of  the  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  1 .,  Gun  Club,  July  15,  Mr.  Neaf  Apgar,  professional, 
scored  a  total  of  173  out  of  175  targets.  He  broke 
straight  in  eight  events,  five  at  15  targets  and  three  at 
20  targets. 

Bt 

The  Dallas,  Tex.,  Gun  Club  has  issued  the  program  of 
its  registered  tournament,  fixed  to  be  held  on  July  28-30. 
There  are  ten  20-target  events,  $1.50  entrance,  $10  added 
each  day,  July  29  and  30.  July  28  is  practic  day.  Ship 
shells  care  Mosely  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

88 

In  a  ten-man  team  contest,  50  targets  per  man,  between 
the  Lansdale  Gun  Club  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Shooting 
Association,  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  July  16,  the  latter  won 
with  a  total  of  456  to  447.  Kramlich,  of  the  winning 
team,  made  high  individual  score,  50  straight. 

At  the  shoot  of  the  Fred  Macauley  Business  Men’s 
Gun  Club,  July  12,  Mr.  Phil  Coffin  made  high  average, 
198  out  of  225  shot  at.  Mr.  Louis  Colquit  scored  129  out 
of  150.  The  25-target  match  between  Messrs.  Alfred  What- 
ton  and  Willard  McKee,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
former,  18  to  8. 

S3 

The  Newton,  N.  J.,  Gun  Club  has  issued  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  annual  midsummer  shoot,  to  be  held  on  July 
23.  Eight  events,  10,  15,  20  and  25  targets  are  pro¬ 
vided,  with  a  total  entrance  of  $9.90.  Events  7  and  8, 
50  targets,  constitute  the  10-man  team  contest  between 
Orange  and  Newton.  High  guns,  $5,  $3  and  $2. 

#3  ' 

A  communication  signed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Tripp,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis,  recounts  that  the  Indian  tournament  will  be 
held  at  Spirit  Lake,  la.,  Aug.  16,  17  and  18.  There  will 
be  $500  added  money.  The  Squier  money-back  system 
will  be  used.  A  program  giving  detailed  information  will 
be  mailed  to  shooters  in  due  season. 


The  Pahquioque  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  announces  that  prizes,  valued  at  $500,  will  be  a 
feature  of  its  annual  tournament,  July  30.  Nine  events, 
with  a  total  of  150  targets,  $4  entrance.  These  again 
constitute  other  events,  with  a  liberal  list  of  merchan¬ 
dise  prizes.  Events  1,  2  and  3,  50  targets,  is  an  open, 
high  gun  event.  Events  4  and  5,  and  6  and  7,  40  tar¬ 
gets  each,  are  handicaps,  high  guns.  Events  8  and  9, 
20  targets,  constitute  an  open  event,  class  shooting. 
Each  of  these  events  has  eight  merchandise  prizes. 
Events  3  to  7  inclusive,  100  targets,  constitute  the  ama¬ 
teur  championship  of  Connecticut.  For  tfie  5-man  team 
race,  $10  in  gold  will  reward  the  winning  team.  Shoot¬ 
ing  will  commence  at  9:30.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  prepaid,  to 
S.  W.  Tascli,  13  White  street.  For  further  information, 
address  Secretary  E.  H.  Bailey,  27  Spring  street. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Rutland  Tournament. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  July  15. — I  inclose  you  herewith  the 
scores  made  at  the  ^cond  annual  tournament  of  the 
Rutland  Gun  Club,  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  July  13  and  14. 

We  were  favored  with  excellent  weather  conditions, 
but  as  it  is  easily  seen,  the  attendance  was  small. 

The  high  south  wind  on  the  first  day  made  the  tar¬ 
gets  erratic,  and  the  scores  were  low;  but  on  the  second 
day  the  flight  of  the  targets  was  ideal,  and  the  scores 
much  better. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  crowd,  everyone  had  a  fine 
time,  and  there  was  not  a  hitch  in  the  entire  program. 

The  professionals  were  well  represented  and  the  club 
is  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens  for  his  valu¬ 
able  work  in  the  cashier’s  office.  Mr.  Stevens  shot 
through  the  entire  program  also,  and  was  high  profes¬ 
sional  for  the  two  days,  getting  374  out  of  his  400 
targets  shot  at.  , 


July  13,  First  Day. 


Events:  123456789  10 

Targets:  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  Broke. 

*H  I-I  Stevens .  17  19  18  20  18  20  19  19  19  20  189 

*T  S  Fanning .  17  20  1  6  19  17  18  18  1  9  17  20  181 

*W  D  Blood .  20  20  18  19  13  18  16  18  20  18  180 

*W  B  Darton .  17  19  17  19  18  18  19  18  16  18  179 

*0  R  Dickey .  13  16  14  17  17  17  17  20  17  18  166 

SG  M  Wheeler .  16  16  14  16  16  17  15  16  13  17  156 

I-I  B  Moulton .  19  18  14  17  18  17  19  18  18  20  178 

C  E  Davis .  12  19  17  20  14  17  19  17  19  18  lV2 

A  S  Wilbur .  14  15  13  18  15  16  14  20  19  18  162 

C  E  Palmer .  18  14  8  18  14  18  16  15  16  20  157 

R  W  Wheeler . 13  18  12  17  14  IS  14  16  17  17  156 

Dr  R  E  Smith .  9  18  13  20  Yl  18  17  14  15  13  154 

II  F  Woodfin .  10  14  13  10  12  14  11  17  16  11  128 

P  M  Williams .  10  15  14  14  9  13  12  14  7  13  121 

W  R  Pond .  11  11  11  11  12  10  11  10  6  14  107 

C  II  Stevens .  7  11  10  . .  . .  9  . .  13  . .  . .  50 

Geo  Palmer  . 17  15  32 

R  C  Holmes . 14  15  29 

B  C  Godfrey .  8  ....  10  18 


*Professionals. 

July  14,  Second  Day, 


Events: 

Targets: 

II  H  Stevens.. 
W  B  Darton.. 
W  I)  Blood... 
G  M  Wheeler. 
A  J  Crowley.. 
II  B  Moulton. 
C  E  Davis.... 
R  W  Wheeler. 
A  S  Wilbur. . . 
Dr  R  E  Smith 
Geo  Palmer  . 
R  F  Pinney.. 
II  F  Woodfin. 
W  R  Pond.... 
J  J  Farrell.... 
J  B  Howley... 
R  C  Holmes.. 
F  S  Wheeler.. 

G  Hill  . 

G  N  Shambo. . 
C  II  Stevens.. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Broke. 

17 

19 

19 

20 

17 

19 

18 

18 

19 

19 

185 

19 

19 

16 

19 

18 

19 

19 

19 

18 

20 

184 

15 

19 

17 

19 

16 

19 

18 

18 

15 

16 

172 

17 

20 

16 

17 

18 

17 

15 

18 

14 

17 

169 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

20 

19 

19 

18 

18 

188 

19 

19 

16 

19 

18 

19 

17 

20 

14 

19 

180 

17 

20 

19 

19 

17 

19 

16 

20 

16 

16 

179 

18 

19 

16 

19 

19 

19 

17 

IS 

13 

20 

178 

18 

20 

12 

17 

13 

17 

17 

18 

14 

20 

166 

17 

17 

10 

14 

14 

19 

17 

IS 

18 

20 

164 

12 

15 

8 

19 

15 

18 

16 

17 

16 

16 

152 

12 

17 

15 

15 

16 

17 

10 

16 

13 

14 

145 

13 

19 

12 

16 

15 

15 

11 

13 

13 

17 

144 

13 

12 

14 

10 

12 

19 

12 

14 

12 

16 

134 

11 

15 

13 

10 

4 

13 

17 

17 

14 

14 

128 

16 

17 

10 

17 

17 

19 

14 

16 

,  , 

126 

15 

16 

15 

19 

15 

18 

98 

9 

16 

11 

14 

14 

6 

70 

18 

15 

19 

15 

19 

86 

19 

12 

17 

18 

16 

82 

.  6  6 

R.  W.  Wheeler,  Sec’y. 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  17. — Appended  are  the  scores 
made  by  tile  members  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  at  the 
regular  bi-monthly  contest  to-day. 

The  morning  was  cool  and  pleasant  for  the  sport,  and 
with  the  cool  breezes  that  were  blowing  across  the 
shooting  platforms,  made  the  boys  wigh  that  they  had 
brought  an  extra  supply  of  ammunition,  as  the  majority 
of  the  shooters  were  shot  out  by  1  o’clock  and  left  the 
grounds. 

Engle  was  high  gun  with  81  per  cent.,  with  Williams 
being  the  runner-up  with  72.  The  Gille  trophy  was  won 
by  Engle  after  a  shoot-off  with  Williams  and  J.  Pape. 

We  shoot  again  on  July  31,  and  all  shooters  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  come  and  shoot  with  us.  Targets^  are 
trapped  at  1  cent  to  everybody. 


Targets : 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

V  on  Breckman  . 

.  17 

15 

16 

13 

17 

Dr  Grell  . 

.  12 

14 

9 

8 

13 

Williams  .  . . 

.  18 

17 

17 

20 

17 

Ililsinfrer  . 

.  19 

14 

18 

18 

.  , 

Gille 

.  19 

17 

13 

19 

Wickes  . 

15 

19 

17 

J  Pape  . - . 

.  10 

18 

19 

19 

is 

25 

18 

12 


/ 


II  Pape  .  14  10  16  13  ..  .. 

Engel  .  17  20  20  24  .. 

A  Evans  . . .  17  17 . 

Cavanaugh  . 15  16  „ 

Stroble  .  12  12  12  ..  .. 

McMillin  .  11  . 

Whitley  .  14  14  ..  ..  15  .. 

Emmons  . . .  18  19  18 

Heritage  .  15  19  15  . . 

Kelley  .  19  IS 

Ferry  .  19  16  16 

Butler  . .' .  19  19  18 

Secretary. 


Merriwether  Tournament. 

July  12-14. — There  were  several  long  runs  made.  Ward 
ran  152,  Gilbert  111. 

Event  13  was  the  amateur  handicap.  Event  14  the  open 
handicap.  Both  were  shot  on  the  third  day,  July  14. 
Vassa  Cate,  from  20yds.,  won  the  amateur  handicap.  He 
tied  with  McKinnon  and  Laslie  on  47.  In  the  shoot-off 
he  tied  with  the  latter  on  24,  McKinnon  scoring  23.  In 
the  second  shoot-off,  Cate  won,  24  to  23.  Thus  he  scored 
95  out  of  100  from  20yds. 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 
_ _  a _ ^ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


A  J  Hill . 

. . .  200 

182 

200 

192 

W  T  Laslie . 

..  200 

190 

200 

1S8 

M  B  McKinnon.. 

...  200 

183 

200 

186 

G  H  Waddell.... 

..  200 

172 

200 

177 

E  R  Alexander. . . . 

. .  200 

186 

200 

1S1 

L  Moody . 

176  , 

200 

174 

C  D  Hunt,  Jr . 

...  200 

160 

200 

166 

H  B  Crowell . 

..  200 

164 

200 

166 

R  F  Jones . 

...  200 

144 

200 

166 

J  S  Estill . 

.  . . .  s  , 

...  200 

1S1 

200 

183 

D  C  Hutson . 

. . .  200 

176 

200 

ISO 

L  T  Leavy . 

. .  200 

187 

200 

181 

P  H  Luttrell . 

. . .  200 

184 

200 

181 

V  Cate  . 

. .  200 

188 

200 

188 

T  Noel  . 

...  200 

181 

200 

181 

F  C  Wilson  . 

..  200 

177 

200 

179 

J  E  Crayton . 

...  200 

193 

200 

194 

F  Roberts  . 

200 

159 

F  Riley  . 

100 

87 

C  Clayton  . 

200 

183 

W  S  Tigner . 

80 

54 

Professionals: 

A  M  Hatcher . 

...  200 

194 

200 

190 

H  D  Gibbs . 

. .  200 

197 

200 

195 

W  Huff  . 

...  200 

197 

200 

195 

T  A  Cassetty . 

. .  200 

182 

200 

189 

H  D  Freeman.... 

..  200 

195 

200 

195 

T  Prade  . 

..  200 

184 

200 

169 

Cl  Ward  . 

. .  200 

190 

200 

197 

July  14,  Third  Day. 


Event  13  was  the  amateur  handicap.  Event  14  the 
open  handicap.  Vassa  Cate  won  the  former;  T.  W. 
Laslie  the  latter.  Each  event  was  at  50  targets: 


Events:  13  14 

A.  J.  Hill,  20yds . 46  37 

W  F  Laslie,  20 .  47  47 

M  B  McKinnin.  18. .  47  43 
G  II  Waddell,  17....  43  41 
E  R  Alexander,  19..  34  44 

L  Moody,  17 .  46  41 

C  D  Hunt,  Jr,  16...  42  46 
H  B  Crowell,  16 .  42  43 


Events:  •  13  14 

R  F  Jones,  16 .  44  41 

1  S  Estill,  18 .  43  43 

t>  C  Hutson,  16 .  43  45 

L  J  Leavy,  18 .  44  38 

P  11  Luttrell,  19....  38  39 

V  Cate,  20  .  47  45 

J  Noel,  19 .  41  39 

J  E  Crayton,  21 .  43  45 


Shoot-off  of  amateur  handicap: 

McKinnon.  18 .  23  ..  Laslie,  20  .  24  23 


Cate,  20  .  24  24 

Professionals : 

A  M  Hatcher,  23....  41  46 

H  D  Gibbs,  23 .  42  41 

W  Huff,  23  .  43  43 

T  A  Cassetty,  20. . . .  43  43 


H  D  Freeman,  23...  46  46 

lulian  Pardee,  18 _ 36  .. 

'G  Ward,  23  .  42  43 


Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 

Brooklyn,  N.  •  Y.,  July  12. — There  was  a  south  wind 
and  a  hot  temperature.  The  conditions  were  favorable 
for  good  scores.  Each  event  of  the  program  was  at 
15  targets.  Wynne  was  high  average  with  six  straights. 
His  average  was  94.2.  Vandeveer  was  second  with  two 
straights.  His  average  was  92.3.  Schortemeier  had  three 
straights.  His  average  was  91.6.  Capt.  Dreyer  had  one 
straight.  His  average  was  90.  Gaughan,  Remsen,  Mor¬ 
gan,  Booth  and  Bergen  each  scored  a  straight,  the  last- 
named  being  but  two  targets  shy  of  the  90  mark.  With 
some  extra  events,  over  2500  targets  were  thrown. 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

J  H  Vanderveer. . .  15  14  14  14  15  13  12 . 

Schortemeier  .  14  12  15  13  14  13  13  13  15  14  16  14  . . 

Von  Boeckman  ...  11  14  9  13  13  10  11  11  14  12 . 

Skidmore  .  12  11  7  10  12  9  9  12  . 

Tom  Short  .  12  11  8  7  9  6  . 

T  Gaughan . 13  12  15  11  13  11  14  14 . 

Rhode  .  7  8  13  5  11  . 

M  Wynne  .  13  15  14  15  15  15  13  14  14  12  14  14  15  15 

H  Bergen  . 14  14  11  12  14  15  13  13  14  13 . 

John  Martin  . 14  12  14  10  12  13  14  13  14 . 

G  Remsen  .  13  14  13  10  14  13  15  13  12  12 . 

II  W  Dreyer .  15  14  13  14  14  12  12  14 . 

Montanus  . ,...11  9  10  14  10  9 . 

Morgan  .  11  13  12  15  11  13  13  13 . 

Medler  .  10  8  10  13  12  14  13  13  12 . 

Dannefelser  .  10  12  8  8  9  10  . 

Dr  Moeller  .  12  10  11  14  12  14  14 .  7 . 

Schwebke  .  9  11  12  9  9  11  . 

C  Von  Lengerke...  13  13  13  12  13 . 

H  Booth  . 12  14  15 . 

Sam  Short  .  7  9 . 

Manhatta. 


July  23,  1910.] 
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Highland  Gun  Club. 

Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  July  16. — In  the  totals,  Charles  H. 
Newcomb  was  high  over  Tom  Tansey  by  one  target,  the 
totals  being  115  to  114.  Newcomb  ran  his  first  100 
straight.  In  the  event  at  10  pair,  L.  S.  German  scored 
straight.  He  also  was  high  gun  with  118  out  of  120. 


Targets: 

20 

25 

25 

15 

15 

lOp. 

Total, 

Anderson  . 

20 

20 

13 

13 

8 

93 

Clark  . 

...  19 

22 

22 

10 

13 

15 

101 

Wentz  . 

...  16 

22 

21 

12 

15 

9 

95 

*Overbaugh  . 

...  17 

21 

.  . 

38 

Johnson  . 

...  16 

23 

21 

13 

12 

85 

George  . 

...  16 

23 

20 

15 

14 

i2 

100 

Pflegar  . 

...  20 

24 

20 

11 

15 

13 

103 

Sidebotham  . 

...  20 

24 

22 

14 

14 

12 

106 

Firth  . 

...  17 

92 

24 

11 

11 

7 

89 

Tansey  . 

...  10 

25 

25 

15 

15 

15 

114 

Davis  . 

...  13 

23 

19 

12 

12 

12 

101 

Lindsey  . 

...  14 

16 

17 

14 

13 

16 

90 

Mink  . 

...  20 

21 

24 

13 

15 

18 

111 

Kahler  . 

...  19 

25 

24 

14 

14 

17 

113 

Perry  . 

...  13 

15 

19 

11 

10 

68 

Pratt  . 

...  16 

16 

11 

11 

9 

63 

Dalton  . 

25 

25 

14 

13 

9 

101 

Biddle  . 

24 

23 

13 

15 

13 

103 

Cantrell  . 

...  IS 

23 

25 

14 

15 

18 

113 

Cook  . 

...  19 

23 

22 

13 

13 

12 

102 

Roatche  . 

...  15 

19 

19 

11 

9 

73 

Stean  . 

...  18 

22 

25 

14 

13 

14 

106 

*Lewis  . 

...  15 

19 

18 

10 

9 

15 

86 

Griffith  . 

...  20 

23 

24 

14 

14 

13 

108 

Cooper  . 

...  IS 

24 

21 

15 

16 

94 

Harkins  . . 

...  15 

12 

22 

49 

’"German  . 

...  19 

25 

25 

14 

15 

20 

118 

‘"Lyon  . 

...  20 

25 

24 

15 

15 

18 

117 

Newcomb  . 

...  20 

25 

25 

15 

15 

15 

115 

Severn  . 

25 

22 

14 

15 

14 

107 

Wakeman  . 

...  16 

21 

24 

14 

13 

14 

102 

Crothers  . 

...  19 

23 

24 

10 

14 

17 

107 

Kendall  . 

22 

22 

Heite  . 

18 

15 

33 

W  H  Mathews  . 

...  16 

24 

23 

14 

13 

17 

107 

F  W  Mathews . 

...  20 

22 

23 

14 

14 

93 

Robinson  . 

14 

10 

3k.. 

24 

♦Professionals. 


Collinsville  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Collinsville,  Conn..  July  14. — The  interstate  tourna¬ 
ment  given  by  the  Collinsville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was 
held  at  the  club  grounds  to-day.  Thirty-six  men  took 
part  in  the  shoot.  The  high  gun  prize,  a  solid  gold 
watch  was  won  by  W.  W.  Rice,  of  New  Haven.  In 
the  special  event  the  prize,  a  repeating  shotgun,  was 
won  by  L.  R.  Bradley,  of  Hartford,  who  broke  24  out 
of  25  targets.  The  silver  cup.  given  to  the  highest  club 
member,  was  won  by  E.  J..  Smith,  of  Collinsville.  The 
low  gun  and  club  members’  prize  was  won  by  George 
Stevens,  of  Collinsville.  The  three-man  team  race  was 
won  by  the  Stevens  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.  The  team  was  composed  of  A.  M.  Arnold, 
P.  E.  Osborne  and  W.  H.  Snow.  In  the  regular  shoot 
there  were  175  possible  targets. 

Dinner  was  served  on  the  grounds  at  noon  to  sixty 
people.  Lawrence  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  arrangements,  and  Manager  A.  E.  Sibley  deserve 
praise  for  the  great  success  of  the  tournament. 

Jack  Fanning  was  high  professional  with  163.  W.  W. 
Rice  was  high  amateur  with  157. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

C  C  Smith . 

175 

135 

Geo  Stevens  ... 

.  175 

95 

Edw  Kelly  . 

175 

146 

L  G  Parsons... 

.  175 

100 

W  W  Rice . 

175 

157 

M  L  Parsons. . . 

.  175 

124 

T  B  Robertson.. 

175 

129 

S  Gustafson  . . . 

.  175 

144 

E  W  Dann . 

175 

104 

II  Bahre  . 

.  175 

127 

R  I-I  Smith . 

175 

120 

P  F  Burns . 

.  175 

129 

B  F  Bishop . 

175 

143 

J  E  Clark . 

.  175 

100 

II  L  Edgarton.. 

175 

145 

-T  H  Tenkins... 

.  175 

134 

R  M  McFetridge  175 

141 

L  C  Wilson.... 

.  175 

118 

E  T  Smith . 

175 

150 

Wm  Burns  .... 

.  175 

131 

F  E  H  Sheldon. 

175 

134 

M  H  Brown... 

.  100 

75 

A  M  Arnold.... 

175 

135 

J  W  Bagrie.... 

.  100 

73 

P  E  Osborne. . . 

175 

152 

T  A  Bagrie . 

.  100 

64 

W  H  Snow . 

175 

148 

F  B  Cole . 

.  35 

24 

L  FI  Bradley.... 

175 

151 

C  B  Hayes . 

.  25 

19 

T  E  Conlon . 

175 

143 

E  M  Burr . 

.  50 

33 

Jti  Li  Sanborn... 

175 

105 

Professionals : 

G  H  Darton.... 

175 

151 

J  Fanning  . 

.  175 

163 

A  E  Sibley . 

175 

156 

An&lostan  Gun  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14. — Although  Saturday,  July 
9,  was  a  terribly  hot  day,  fifteen  members  of  the  Ana- 
lostan  Gun  Club  reported  at  the  grounds  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  various  events.  Some  mighty  good  shoot¬ 
ing  was  done  by  several  of  the  contestants,  notably  Jos. 
H.  Hunter,  Dr.  A.  B.  Stine  and  Dr.  Cobey,  who  tried 
out  an  automatic.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
handled  one,  and  he  was  much  pleased  with  the  way  it 
worked.  Hunter  was  in  splendid  form,  losing  four  out 
of  his  100,  and  three  of  them  he  dropped  in  his  first  30. 
He  was  shooting  a  new  gun.  and  after  he  got  the  hang 
of  it  felt  as  though  he  could  break  them  indefinitely. 
Stine  has  secured  a  pair  of  sun  glasses,  and  since  he 
has  been  wearing  them  has  scored  94  per  cent,  in  three 
shoots.  Dr.  Cobey  scored  93  out  of  his  100.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  scores  made  during  the  afternoon: 


Parsons  ... 

Shot 

at. 

.  125 

Brk. 

96 

Hunter  .... 

....  100 

96 

Stine  . 

....  100 

94 

Co bey  . 

....  100 

93 

Dufour  .... 

....  100 

86 

Drain  . 

....  100 

80 

Kaye  . 

....  100 

68 

Green  . 

.  75 

60 

- 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

Miller  . 

....  75 

53 

Moffett  . 

...  60 

41 

Dr  Taylor  .. 

...  50 

42 

Barnes  . 

...  50 

41 

Bray  . 

39 

lalbott  . 

...  50 

41 

King  . . 

...  50 

36 

Rifle  Cartridges  “The  Most  Accurate”  Kind 


WIN  THE  GRAND  AGGREGATE  AT  WAKEFIELD 


Winchester  Rifle  Cartridges,  which 
were  recently  selected  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Board  of  Experts  as  being 
the  “Most  Accurate”  of  all  makes, 
carried  off  the  highest  honor  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Mili¬ 
tary  Rifle  Association,  held  at  Wake¬ 
field,  Mass.,  July  llth-16th.  Among 
the  winnings  made  with  them  were 
the 


Grand  Aggregate,  representing 
the  highest  scores  made  in  seven 
matches.  Winner,  Sergeant  J.  H. 
Keough,  6th  Mass. 

The  Cushing  Match:  Winner, 
Sergeant  Wahlstrom,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
making  31  consecutive  bullseyes  at 
800  yards,  a  new  range  record. 
Third,  Sergeant  Cyska,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
23  consecutive  bullseyes. 

Tanner  Match:  Winner,  Musi¬ 
cian  G.  W.  Chesley,  2d  Conn.  Score 
Musician  G.  W.  Chesley,  2d  Conn.  99  ex  1()0,  at  600  yards.  In  this 

Winner  at  Wakefield.  match  the  winner  made  a  run  of 

23  straight  bullseyes. 

Shuman  Match:  Winner,  Musician  G.  W.  Chesley,  2d  Conn. 
Score  50-49-49,  at  500  yards.  Second,  George  H.  Reid,  6th  Mass. 
Score  50-49-49. 


Hayden  Match:  200  yards  offhand.  Winner,  G.  W.  Chesley, 
2d  Conn.  Score  48.  Third,  Sergeant  J.  H.  Keough,  6th  Mass. 
Score  47. 


Lawrence  Match:  200  yards  offhand.  Winner,  Musician  G.  W. 
Chesley,  2d  Conn.  Second,  A.  L.  Laudensack,  2d  Conn.  Third, 
Sergeant  J.  H.  Keough,  6th  Mass. 

SHOOT  WINCHESTER  CARTRIDGES  AT 
CAMP  PERRY  AND  WIN 


Seneca  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Tournament. 

July  15. — The  registered  tournament  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  Gun  Club,  held  to-day,  had  a  program  which 
totalled  175  targets.  Conley  and  Brown  tied  for  high 
average  on  167.  Clay  and  Carpenter  were  second  with 
165.  H.  H.  Stevens  was  high  professional  with  173.  He 
broke  straight  in  eight  events.  Totals  follow: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

E  Wadsworth  . 

.  175 

155 

Mapes  . 

.  135 

113 

Brugman  . 

.  175 

158 

Ide  . 

.  115 

87 

Clay  . 

.  175 

165 

Kershner  . 

.  155 

138 

C  W  Brown.... 

..  175 

155 

Kibbe  . 

.  100 

62 

Heald  . 

.  175 

110 

Sterling  . 

.  100 

79 

Loomis  . 

.  175 

151 

McCord  . 

.  135 

120 

Yanderhoof  . . . . 

.  175 

160 

Nichols  . 

.  50 

35 

Hookway  . 

.  175 

138 

D  Wadsworth  . 

.  30 

14 

Wheeler  . 

.  175 

163 

Lawrence  . 

.  15 

9 

H  W  Smith.... 

.  175 

161 

Peck  . 

.  40 

33 

Carpenter  . 

.  175 

165 

Eggleston  . 

.  40 

32 

.  176 

163 

.  40 

26 

Green  . 

.  175 

162 

Howard  . 

.  40 

23 

Fish  . 

.  175 

163 

Henry  . 

.  40 

16 

Conley  . 

.  175 

167 

Howard  . 

.  40 

23 

G  A  Brown.... 

.  175 

167 

McNaughton  .. 

.  40 

23 

Fautz  . 

175 

161 

J  M  Stoddard.. 

.  SO 

69 

Covert  . 

175 

155 

S  E  Stoddard.. 

.  60 

42 

Fowler  . 

115 

93 

Baker  . 

.  40 

28 

Dailey  . 

115 

102 

Professionals : 

T  A  R  Elliott... 

175 

171 

II  H  Stevens... 

.  175 

173 

N  Apgar  . 

175 

168 

S  Glover  . 

170 

Asbury  Park  Shooting  Association. 

Freehold,  N.  J.,  July  13.— Everything  is  progressing 
fine  for  the  three-day  tournament  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Shooting  Association,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  beach 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  Aug.  24,  25  and  26. 

The  programs  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  or  about  July  30. 

The  managers,  R.  I.  Vanderveer  and  Frank  Muldoon, 
of  Freehold.  N.  J.,  who  have  conducted  this  tournament 
so  successfully  for  the  past  two  years,  have  gotten  out 
what  should  prove  a  very  attractice  program,  and  as  all 
the  eastern  trapshooters  are  well  aquainted  with  them, 
the  tournament  is  assured  success.  If  you  don’t  re¬ 
ceive  a  program,  write  Maltby  W.  Conover,  Secretary, 
l'reehold,  N.  J. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[July  23,  1910. 


Columbus  Gun  Club. 

The  midsummer  tournament  (registered)  of  the  club, 
held  on  June  13  to  15,  with  an  additional  day  for  prac¬ 
tice,  was  a  very  successful  affair,  and  one  of  the  best 
shoots  given  on  these  grounds  since  the  Grand  American 
was  held  there.  The  weather  during  the  week  was  about 
perfect  for  the  sport,  though  very  hot,  the  only  inter¬ 
ruption  being  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  a  severe  rain- 
and  windstorm  delayed  the  shooting  for  about  an  hour. 

Secretary-Manager  Lon  Fisher,  formerly  of  Buckeye 
Lake,  O.,  looked  after  all  the  details  of  the  shoot,  as  well 
as  acting  the  part  of  host  to  the  visiting  shooters,  a  role 
in  which  he  has  few  peers.  He  was  also  fortunate  in 
securing  an  efficient  corps  of  helpers,  which  did  much  to 
expedite  and  insure  the  smooth-running  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Three  Ideal-Leggett  traps  were  in  readiness,  but  it  was 
found  necessary  to  use  but  two  of  them.  At  No.  1 
Harry  Geise  acted  as  referee  and  scorer;  W.  Bredlove, 
puller,  and  R.  Templeton,  trapper.  At  No.  2,  R.  G.  Dres- 
back,  referee  and  scorer;  Robert  Greene,  puller,  and 
Albert  Frank,  trapper. 

The  office  work  was  done  by  Bert  Call,  a  trade  repre¬ 
sentative  and  shooter,  one  of  the  most  popular  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  the 
sheets,  he  ran  an  information  bureau,  and  incidentally, 
during  his  few  leisure  moments  a  gun  repair  shop  also. 

Moneys  were  figured  promptly,  and  what  is  better,  ac¬ 
curately,  and  every  one  was  paid  off  within  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  close  of  each  day’s  program.  Charles 
North  had  charge  of  the  traps.  These  he  had  in  such 
condition  that  they  required  no  attention  during  the 
tournament,  and  so,  after  visiting  a  little  with  the  bovs, 
he  followed  his  usual  course,  getting  busy  as  squad 
hustler,  assistant  in  the  office,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
where  he  could  help  out  the  manager.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  on  Thursday  afternoon  to  prepare  for  a  trip  to 
Spokane,  on  Friday. 

One  feature  of  the  tournament  especially  worthy  of 
mention,  was  the  dinner  prepared  each  day  by  Mrs. 
Fisher.  The  shooters  are  well  acquainted  with  the  aver¬ 
age  tournament  handout,  and  this  was  so  much  superior 
in  every  respect  as  to  cause  favorable  comment  from 
every  one  present.  Not  only  was  the  quality  of  the 
best,  but  there  was  no  stinting  of  quantity.  The  young 
ladies  who  served  the  diners  deserve  a  word  of  praise. 
They  seemed  to  enjoy  the  work,  and  the  shooters  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciated  their  service. 

On  the  first  two  days,  Lon  supplied  a  variety  of  fish — 
bass,  bluegills'  and  catfish — which,  cooked  to  a  turn  by 
Mrs.  Fisher,  formed  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  dinner, 
and  they  certainly  went  to  the  right  spot. 

The  tournament  was  run  on  the  Squier  money-back 
system  (modified),  the  shooters  being  paid  their  losses 
each  day.  One  and  a  half  cent  per  target  was  set  aside 
for  this  purse,  and  the  high  average  money.  All  losses 
were  paid,  and  there  was  a  good-sized  purse  for  the  six 
h’gh  men  of  the  three  days. 

The  program  on  Wednesday  consisted  of  eight  events 
at  15  and  four  at  20  targets,  a  total  of  200  targets. 

A  Stevens  trap  gun  was  offered  as  a  prize  to  the  high 
score-  in  events  7  and  8,  at  15  targets  each.  It  was 
optional  with  the  shooters  to  contest  for  this,  an  extra 
$1  being  charged  as  entrance. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  there  were  six  events  at  15 
and  three  at  20  targets,  a  total  of  150  targets,  which  were 
counted  for  the  average;  and  two  handicap  events  of  25 
targets  each,  16  to  20yards;  entrance  $5;  purse  divided 
two  moneys  for  each  ten  entries  up  to  eight  moneys. 

The  attendance  was  very  good,  though  not  up  to  the 
expectations  of  some,  an  average  of  over  forty  shooters 
each  day,  and  a  very  large  percentage  going  through  the 
program,  for  which  the  money-back  system  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  Many  towns  in  and  out  of  the  State  were 
represented,  and  the  absence  of  any  of  the  Cleveland 
shooters  caused  considerable  comment. 

Practice  Day. 

Tuesday  afternoon  a  few  of  the  shooters  who  had 
arrived  in  the  city  went  out  to  the  grounds  and  took 
part  in  the  events  scheduled,  four  at  15  and  two  at  20 
targets,  twenty-two  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  a  line  on  the  traps.  The  weather  was 
threatening,  and  several  showers  kept  some  of  the 
visitors  in  their  hotels.  Entrance  was  $1.50  and  $2.00 
each,  in  the  15-  and  20-target  events  respectively,  money 
divided  40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent.  A  number  of  good 
scores  were  made,  C.  A.  Young  heading  the  procession 
with  97.  F.  M.  Edwards  gave  him  a  close  race,  tied 
in  first  50  on  49,  was  one  ahead  in  65  targets,  tied  again 
in  the  fifth  round,  and  finished  only  one  behind  with  96. 
then  came  Uiamuerun  with  !Jo,  tying  young  for  65 
targets,  J.  A.  Penn  and  L.  J.  Squier  49  each,  and  J.  K. 
Nolder  93. 

July  13,  First  Day. 

Wednesday,  the  opening  day  of  the  tournament,  was 
perfect  for  the  sport.  The  temperature  was  much  lower 
than  for  several  days,  and  a  fresh  breeze  did  much  to 
make  it  comfortable  for  the  shooters  without  affecting 
the  flight  of  the  targets  to  any  extent.  The  program 
called  for  eight  events  at  15  and  four  at  2Q  targets,  with 
the  usual  entrance  fee,  and  $1  additional  for  the  money- 
back  purse,  money  divided  Rose  system,  8,  5,  3,  2.  Two 
of  the  events  were  for  a  Stevens  trap  gun,  $1  extra  be¬ 
ing  charged  to  shoot  for  the  prize.  Forty-four  shooters 
were  on  hand,  and  the  entire  number  shot  through  the 
program — one  more  proof  that  the  “money-back”  system 
is  a  great  stiffener  of  the  backbone  of  amateurs  who 
run  up  against  a  streak  of  hard  luck,  or  who  are  not  in 
the  upper  class.  Shooting  began  about  9:45  and  was 
carried  on  over  two  traps,  not  a  hitch  occurring  during 
the  day,  the  last  shot  being  fired  about  5  o’clock.  A 
recess  of  an  hour  was  taken  at  noon  for  dinner,  a 
feature  of  the  shoot  which  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  all.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  specta¬ 
tors  in  the  afternoon,  several  of  the  fair  sex  viewing 
the  sport  from  the  club  house  veranda. 

Some  good  stores  were  recorded.  C.  A.  Young 
missed  but  three  targets  in  the  first  100  and  finished 
with  196.  R.  O.  Heikes  w'as  in  fine  shape,  breaking  95 


in  the  first  100,  and  finishing  third  with  192.  Woolfolk 
Henderson  broke  95  in  the  first  100,  and  missed  but  one 
target  after  that,  getting  second  place  with  194.  It  was 
a  close  race  with  Young  all  day.  His  squad,  No.  6, 
made  the  squad  record  of  the  day,  97,  in  event  No.  6. 
C.  G.  Westcott,  H.  E.  Smith  and  Henderson,  20  each; 
E.  M.  Harter,  19,  and  C.  L.  Nickle,  18.  Long  run  was 
made  by  Leo.  V  oik,  who  broke  'll  straight  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  event. 

The  money-back  purse  amounted  to  $140,  and  the  total 
losses  to  $100.60,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  high  average 
purse  of  $39.40.  The  individual  losses  refunded  ranged 
from  $2.10  to  $12.25.  W.  Webster  was  high  amateur 
with  192.  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  came  next  with  188.  E. 
Epple  and  C.  D.  Coburn  gave  him  a  close  race,  each 
breaking  187.  Lon  Fisher  got  fourth  on  185.  Dr.  W. 
ShattucK  can  show  the  way  to-  a  lot  of  tfie  young  shoot¬ 
ers  still,  and  tied  with  Geo.  Volk  on  1S5  for  fifth  place. 
The  prize  gun  was  won  by  C.  C.  Mandeville,  of  Gabon, 
Ohio,  with  a  perfect  score  of  30.  'the  scores. 


Geo  Volk  . 

. 185 

E  E  Sample  . 

....  171 

P  G  McCarthy.. 

.  180 

E  O  White  . 

....  161 

Ed  Eppel  . 

.  187 

G  P  Williams  . 

....  169 

Ed  U  Campbell 

. 180 

*W  Henderson  .... 

. ...  194 

*W  E  Grubb  . . 

.  177 

C  L  Nickle  . 

....  179 

*F  Le  JNoir  ... 

.  189 

H  E  Smith  . 

....  182 

*C  A  Young  ... 

.  196 

E  M  Harter  . 

....  173 

*W  R  Chamber! 

in  ....  183 

C  Westcott  . 

....  181 

W  Webster  . . . . 

.  190 

F  Hall  . 

....  156 

*R  O  Heikes  . . 

.  192 

J  T  Wells  . 

....  171 

F  Kingsbery  . . 

.  171 

B  Bartholomew  . . . 

....  164 

*F  G  Barstow  . . 

.  164 

Dr  Mandeville  .... 

....  167 

F  C  Koch  . 

.  181 

L  Grubb  . 

....  176 

C  1  Nass . 

.  lM 

T  Smith  . 

....  167 

W  H  Dinger  .. 

.  163 

Ward  . 

....  154 

F  M  Edwards  . 

.  188 

C  L  Moller  . 

....  167 

Wm  Shattuck  . 

.  185 

R  B  Guy  . 

....  184 

T  K  Nolder  .... 

.  182 

E  M  Stout  . 

....  173 

*L  J  Squier  .... 

.  187 

C  D  Coburn  . 

....  187 

T  A'  Penn  . 

Lon  Fisher  . 

. ...  1S6 

Bibbee  . 

. 178 

Ed  Cain  . 

....  183 

K  Miller  . 

.  177 

B  S  Cooper  . 

....  172 

^Professionals. 

Gun  event,  30 

targets: 

C  Mandeville  . . 

.  30 

L  Grubb  . 

. 27 

T  K  Nolder  ... 

.  29 

J  Smith  . 

. 27 

C  D  Coburn  . . 

.  29 

R  B  Guy  . 

. 27 

Lon  Fisher  _ 

. 29 

F  Kingsburg  . 

. 26 

Ed  Cain  . 

.  29 

G  P  Williams . 

. 20 

E  Eppel  . 

.  28 

F  Hall  . 

. 26 

W  Webster  .... 

.  28 

C  Ward  . 

F  C  Koch  . 

.  28 

.....  26 

Wm  Shattuck  . 

.  28 

W  H  Dinger  . 

.  25 

T  Bibbee  . 

.  28 

E  O  White  . 

. 25 

C  L  Moller  .... 

.  28 

C  L  Wickel  . 

.  25 

G  Volk  . 

. 27 

1  F  Wells  . 

. 25 

E  Campbell  .... 

.  27 

B  Bartholomew  . . . 

. 25 

C  T  Nass  . 

.  27 

E  M  Stout  . 

.  24 

F  M  Edwards  . . 

. 27 

E  E  Sample  . 

. 23 

K  Miller  . 

.  27 

E  M  Harter  . 

. 23 

TI  E  Smith  . . . . 

.  27 

T  A  Penn  . 

.  20 

C  Westcott  .... 

.  27 

July  14,  Second  Day. 


Thursday  came  in  hot  and  close,  with  not  a  breath  of 
air  stirring.  A  light  haze  of  smoke  made  rather  a  trying 
background,  but  later  in  the  day  a  breeze  sprang  up  and 
cleared  this  away,  at  the  same  time  cooling  to  air  to 
some  extent.  The  attendance  improved  a  little,  fifty-one 
shooters  entering  and  forty-one  shooting  through. 

Shooting  began  at  9:30,  and  at  12:30  one-half  of  the 
program  was  finished,  when  a  halt  was  called  for  dinner. 
The  sport  was  resumed  about  1:30  and  continued  with  no 
delays  until  about  5  o’clock. 

The  committee  on  handicapping  consisted  of  Ed.  Cain, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  and  II.  E.  Smith,  and  the  results 
showed  that  they  made  few  errors  of  judgment  in  as¬ 
signing  the  marks,  although  of  course  there  were  some 
who  thought  they  got  more  than  was  their  due. 

C.  A.  Young  and  W.  Henderson  raced  again  to-day. 
In  the  first  100  the  former  broke  99  and  the  latter  98. 
They  finished  in  a  tie  on  147  out  of  150,  the  number  of 
targets  counting  for  the  average.  L.  J.  Squier  was  second 
high  professional  with  145  and  R.  O.  Heikes  third  with 
142.  The  amateurs  did  nice  work  also.  Dr.  F.  M.  Ed¬ 
wards  was_  high  with  144;  F.  C.  Koch  143;  Ed.  Cain  141; 
and  W.  Shattuck  140.  The  long  run  of  the  day  was 
made  by  C.  A.  Young,  94.  F.  W.  Markman  broke  71 
straight;  L.  J.  Squier  70.  W.  Henderson  broke  his  50 
straight,  which  gave  him  a  continuous  run  of  115,  count¬ 
ing  the  last  65  of  Wednesday.  Squad  4  captured  squad 
honors  in  the  sixth  event,  breaking  97,  as  follows:  F.  M. 
Edwards,  J.  K.  Molder  and  L.  J.  Squier,  20  each;  J.  A. 
I’enn,  19;  W.  Shattuck,  18. 

The  handicap  event  was  captured  bv  F.  W.  Markman, 
of  Toledo,  on  a  straight  score  of  50  from  17yds.;  F. 
Kingsbury  (17yds.)  was  second  with  49.  C.  A.  Young 
went  straight  in  this  event,  but  was  not  eligible.  Several 
shooters  came  out  in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  in  the  handicap.  The  money-back  purse  to-day 
was  $107.25.  Twenty-one  of  the  amateurs  lost  a  total  of 
$60.45,  and  were  paid  back  sums  ranging  from  15  cents  to 
$11.05.  The  surplus  for  average  purse  amounted  to  $46.80. 
At  the  close  of  the  day  F.  M.  Edwards  was  at  the  head 
of  the  amateurs  with  332  out  of  350  targets.  Wm.  Webster 
was  second  with  327.  F.  C.  Koch,  325.  E.  Epple  322. 


G  Volk  .  138 

P  G  McCarthy .  130 

Ed  Epple  ....' .  135 

E  U  Campbell . 129 

W  E  Grubb  . 134 

F  Le  Noir  .  135 

C  A  Young .  147 

W  R  Chamberlin . 139 

W  Webster  .  137 

R  O  Heikes . 142 

F  Barstow  .  134 

F  Kingsbury  .  132 

F  C  Koch .  143 

C  T  Nass  . 137 

W  II  Dinger  . 127 

F  M  Edwards .  144 


W  Henderson  .  147 

C  L  Nickle  . 138 

H  E  Smith .  139 

E  M  Harter .  128 

C  Westcott  . 138 

R  B  Guy  .  139 

Lon  Fisher  .  132 

T  K  Miller  .  128 

G  P  Williams  . 131 

C  D  Coburn  .  138 

J  Smith  .  109 

L  Grubb  .  135 

C  L  Moller  .  131 

W  W  Coffman .  132 

E  M  Stout .  137 

J  Hedges  .  132 


W  Shattuck  . 

....  140 

O  Clymer  . 

...  27 

T  K  Nolder  . 

....  135 

D  Altizer  . 

...  19 

L  J  Squier  . 

....  145 

C  Cravath  . 

...  15 

J  A  Penn . 

....  133 

Dr  Van  Fossen  _ 

...  18 

T  Bibbee  . 

....  136 

G  A  Barton . 

...  44 

F  W  Markman . 

....  137 

F  W  Croneis . 

...  43 

Ed  Cain  . 

....  141 

F  Hall  . 

...  44 

E  O  White . 

....  139 

W  R  Davis . 

...  14 

J  T  Wells . 

....  125 

July  15,  Third  Day. 

Friday  was  a  scorcher,  and  General  Humidity  was  on 
hand  to  aggravate  the  heat.  It  was  cloudy  and  threat¬ 
ening  in  the  morning,  with  little  wind.  A  severe  rain 
and  windstorm  early  in  the  afternoon  delayed  the  shoot¬ 
ing  a  while,  but  cleared  and  cooled  the  air.  The  attend¬ 
ance  fell  off  from  previous  days,  only  thirty-five  shooters 
coming  out.  Of  these,  thirty  shot  through.  The  first 
event  was  started  at  9:20,  and  firing  was  continuous,  ex¬ 
cept  for  about  an  hour  during  the  storm  until  3:30,  when 
the  program  was  finished  and  the  shooters  began  to 
gather  at  the  office  for  their  money.  As  usual,  on  the 
last  day,  the  shooters  were  not  quite  so  prompt  in  get¬ 
ting  on  the  firing  line,  and  the  events  dragged  a  little. 
Then,  too,  Charlie  North  was  not  present  to  stir  them 
up,  and  keep  them  moving.  His  help  in  the  office  was 
missed  by  Cashier  Call.  “Pop”  Fleikes  helped  liven 
things  up  with  piano  music,  and  P.  McCarthy,  E.  Cain 
and  E.  O.  White  gave  the  boys  some  fine  vocal  music. 
Woolfolk  Henderson  added  to  the  entertainment  with  a 
dance  to  the  tune  of  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  which  Lon 
Fisher  whistled  to  perfection.  Luther  Squier  and 
“Roundy”  Chamberlin  also  added  to  the  joy  of  the 
occasion  in  various  ways,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  cashier,  but  they  couldn’t  rattle  him  for  a  cent. 

Squier  was  boosting  the  Westy  Hogan  shoot  at  Atlantic 
City  in  September,  and  took  the  entries  of  squad  4— 
Edwards,  Shattuck,  Nolder  and  Stout.  He  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  old  man  Grump,  of  Cincinnati  would  at¬ 
tend,  if  the  Reds  should  win  a  game  about  that  time.  He 
will  have  his  hammer,  and  wants  tO'  be  allowed  to  use 
it  instead  of  a  scatter  gun;  thinks  he  can  bunch  his 
hits  better. 

The  handicapping  committee  was  changed  to-day.  Geo. 
Volk,  E.  Lr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  assigning 
the  marks.  They  were  a  little  more  lenient  and  put  no 
one  at  the  extreme  distance  of  20yds.  C.  D.  Coburn  took 
first  money  in  this  event  with  49.  F.  M.  Edwards  and 
II.  E.  Smith  were  second  with  48  each.  W.  Henderson, 
professional,  also  scored  48.  Squad  honors  went  to  No.  4 
in  event  6;  Shattuck,  Nolder  and  Stout  broke  20  each; 
Edwards  and  Squier  19  each,  total  98.  Squad  2 — Le  Noir, 
Young,  Chamberlin,  Webster  and  Heikes — broke  them  all 
in  event  8,  at  15  targets.  Chamberlin  made  the  long 
run  of  the  day,  103,  and  with  the  last  15  targets  of 
Thursday,  a  continpous  run  of  118.  C.  A.  Young  had 
an  unfinished  run  of  97  on  Thursday,  and  got  the  first  12 
to-day,  making  a  continuous  run  of  106. 

On  practice  day  and  Wednesday,  he  made  a  continuous 
run  of  110.  He  won  the  Ballistite  trophy  for  long  run. 
Henderson  recorded  a  continuous  run,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  117. 

The  money-back  purse  amounted  to  $78.  Thirteen 
shooters  made  a  call  for  help  and  drew  back  a  total  of 
$42.25,  in  sums  ranging  from  80  cents  to  $7.45.  The 
surplus  for  the  high  average  purse  was  $35.75.  This 
purse  amounted  to  $121.95,  and  was  divided  into  three 
moneys  for  each  $50  or  fractional  part  of  $50.  This 
made  nine  moneys,  divided  22,  18,  14,  11,  10,  8,  8,  5  and 
4  per  cent.  First  money  was  $26.60  and  ninth  money 
$4.S5. 

W.  R.  Chamberlin  was  high  professional  for  the  day 
with  149;  C.  A.  Young,  147;  W.  Henderson.  146;  R.  O. 
Heikes,  144;  L.  J.  Seiner,  143.  Amateur  honors  were 
pretty  well  divided,  E.  Eppel,  W.  Webster,  F.  M.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  PI.  E.  Smith  tying  for  first  on  144.  Geo. 
Volk,  F.  C.  Koch  and  W.  Shattuck  143  each.  J.  K. 
Nolder  and  K  Miller  142  each. 

Charlie  Young’s  trip  to  the  northwest  evidently  did 
him  a  lot  of  good,  as  he  is  going  nearer  his  old  gait 
than  for  some  time.  Out  of  700  targets  shot  at  here, 
including  practice  day,  he  missed  but  17,  breaking 
97.5  per  cent.,  which  is  going  some.  F.  M.  Edwards, 
the  high  amateur,  broke  665  out  of  700,  or  95  per  cent. 
W.  Henderson  did  not  shoot  on  practice  day,  but  out 
of  the  regular  600  targets  he  broke  96.8  per  cent. 
Webster  broke  92.8  per  cent,  out  of  700  targets.  High 
professional  for  the  three  days  was  C.  A.  Young,  490;  W. 
Henderson,  487.  High  amateur,  F.  M.  Edwards,  476; 
W.  Webster,  471;  W.  Shattuck,  4,68. 

By  four  o’clock  the  grounds  were  deserted,  except 
for  the  workers.  All  the  shooters  expressed  themselves 
as  well  pleased  with  everything  connected  with  the 
tournament,  and  Manager  Fisher  was  congratulated  on 
the  success  attending  his  efforts.  The  shooters  will 
not  forget  their  treatment  here  when  the  time  for  the 
State  shoot  rolls  around,  and  will  turn  out  in  force. 
The  money-back  system  is  certainly  the  only  one  which 
has  yet  been  devised  which  will  permit  the  ordinary 
shot  to  attend  a  tournament  at  a  minimum  cost.  It 
applies  equally  well  to  a  large  or  small  shoot,  and  is 
attracting  much  attention  from  club  members  every¬ 
where. 

Luther  JSouier  w?=  busv  explaining  the  system  and 
its  advantages  to  different  shooters,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will  be  generally  adopted.  It 
takes  care  of  the  poor  shot,  and  does  not  cut  down  the 
benefits  which  the  good  shot  may  win.  The  Kentucky 
League  will  hold  its  next  State  shoot  under  this  system, 
and  Ohio  will  probably  get  into  line  also.  The  scores: 


G  Volk  . 

. 143 

T- 

T  Squier  . 

....  143 

P  McCarthy  . 

. 138 

E 

M  Stout  . 

....  137 

E  Epple  . 

. 144 

W 

Henderson  . 

....  146 

E  Campbell  . 

.....  138 

C 

L  Nickle . 

....  139 

W  E  Grubb . 

. 133 

H 

E  Smith . 

....  144 

F  Le  Noir  . 

.  140 

F. 

M  Harter . 

....  119 

C  A  Young . 

.  147 

C 

G  Westcott . 

....  132 

W  R  Chamberlin. 

. 149 

C 

Coburn  . 

....  134 

W  Webster  . 

. 144 

C, 

P  Williams . 

....  136 

R  O  Heikes . 

. 144 

K 

Miller  . 

....  142 

T  G  Barstow . 

. 130 

T 

H  Smith . 

....  129 

F  Kingsbury  . 

. 137 

L 

Grubb  . 

....  133 

July  23,  1910.] 
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F  C  Koch . 

...  143 

L  Fisher  . 

E  Cain  . 

...  140 

J  T  Wells . 

.  120 

C  J  Nass . 

...  125 

E  O  White . 

.  134 

F  M  Edwards . 

...144 

Dr  Van  Fossen 

.  68 

W  Shattuck  . 

...  143 

Dinger  . 

.  14 

J  K  Nolder . 

...142 

Handicap  events  of  Thursday  and  Friday:- 

Yards.  Thursday. 

Friday. 

Geo  Volk  . 

.  20  19 

23  21—44 

23  23—46 

P  McCarthy  . 

.  18  18 

24  20-44 

23  22 — 45 

E  Epple  . 

24  23—47 

19  20—39 

E  Campbell  . 

....  19  19 

20  23—43 

19  22—41 

W  E  Grubb . 

....  16  16 

20  22—42 

13  14—27 

F  Le  Noir  . 

....  16  16 

25  23 — 48 

19  24—43 

C  A  Young . 

....  16  16 

25  25-50 

24  22—46 

W  R  Chamberlin  .. 

....  16  16 

20  22-42 

20  22—42 

W  Webster  . 

....  20  19 

23  20—43 

23  22—45 

R  O  Heikes . 

....  16  16 

23  23—46 

20  25—45 

T  Barstow  . 

....  16  16 

20  19—39 

12  16—28 

F  Kingsbury  . 

....  17  19 

24  25—49 

22  18—40 

F  C  Koch  . 

....  20  19 

21  22—43 

22  19—41 

C  J  Nass . 

....  17  18 

24  23—47 

14  20—34 

W  H  Dinger  . 

....  16  .. 

20  16—36 

F  M  Edwards . 

....  20  19 

23  22—45 

23  25 — 48 

W  Shattuck  . 

....  17  19 

24  22—46 

22  23—45 

T  K  Nolder . 

....  20  19 

24  17-41 

22  25—47 

L  J  Squier . 

....  16  .. 

20  22-42 

J  A  Penn . 

....  16  .. 

22  21—43 

T  S  Bibbee . 

....  20  .. 

19  19-38 

F  W  Markman . 

....  17  .. 

25  25-50 

E  Cain  . 

. 20  .. 

24  22—46 

E  O  White . 

....  16  18 

24  22—46 

20  20-40 

1  T  Wells . 

....  17  17 

23  22—45 

18  18—36 

W  Henderson  . 

....  16  16 

22  24—46 

24  24—48 

C  L  Nickle . 

. 18  19 

23  22—45 

22  22—44 

H  E  Smith . 

.  20  19 

22  20—42 

24  24—48 

E  M  Harter . 

....  17  18 

23  24—47 

22  20—42 

C  Westcott  . 

....  20  19 

23  22—45 

25  22—47 

R  B  Guy  . 

.  19  .. 

23  20—43 

Lon  Fisher  . 

.  20  18 

19  23—42 

23  23—46 

K  Miller  . 

. 16  16 

19  23—42 

23  23—46 

G  P  Williams . 

.  16  17 

21  23-44 

17  21—38 

C  D  Coburn . 

. 19  19 

24  22—46 

24  25—49 

T  Smith  . 

.  16  16 

21  23—44 

16  23—39 

L  Grubb  . 

. 18  18 

23  20-43 

22  20—42 

C  L  Moller . 

. 16  .. 

19  21—40 

W  W  Coffman . 

.  18  .. 

21  21 — 42 

E  M  Stout . 

. 18  .. 

24  20-44 

J  Hedges  . 

.  18  .. 

20  22—42 

G  A  Barton . 

. 16  .. 

21  24—45 

G  F  Bailey . 

. 16  .. 

20  20—40 

K  A  Joyce . 

.  16  .. 

IS  16-34 

GENERAL  AVERAGES. 


Professionals. 


1st  Day. 

2d  Day. 

3d  Day. 

Total. 

C  A  Young . 

...  196 

147 

147 

490 

W  Henderson  . 

...  194 

147 

146 

487 

R  O  Heikes . 

...  192 

142 

144 

478 

L  T  Squier . 

...  187 

145 

143 

475 

W  R  Chamberlin. 

...  183 

139 

149 

471 

F  Le  Noir . 

...  189 

135 

140 

464 

W  E  Grubb . 

...  177 

134 

133 

444 

T  G  Barstow . 

...  164 

134 

130 

428 

Amateurs. 

F  M  Edwards . 

...  188 

144 

144 

476 

W  Webster  . 

...  190 

137 

144 

471 

W  Shattuck . 

...  188 

140 

143 

468 

F  C  Koch . 

...  181 

143 

143 

467 

G  Volk  . 

...  185 

138 

143 

466 

E  Epple  . 

...  187 

135 

144 

466 

H  E  Smith . 

. ..  182 

139 

144 

465 

Ed  Cain  . 

. ..  183 

141 

140 

464 

J  K  Nolder . 

...  182 

135 

142 

459 

C  D  Coburn . 

...  187 

138 

134 

459 

E  Campbell  . 

...ISO 

139 

138 

457 

Lon  Fisher  . 

...  186 

132 

'  139 

457 

C  L  Nickle . 

...  179 

138 

139 

456 

C  Westcott . 

...  181 

138 

132 

451 

P  McCarthy  . 

. ..  180 

130 

138 

448 

K  Miller  . 

. ..  177 

128 

142 

447 

E  M  Stout . 

...  173 

137 

137 

447 

L  Grubb  . 

...  176 

135 

133 

444 

F  Kingsbury  . 

. ..  171 

132 

137 

440 

G  P  Williams . 

. ..  169 

131 

136 

436 

E  O  White . 

...  161 

139 

134 

434 

C  J  Nass . 

...  171 

137 

125 

433 

E  M  Harter . 

...  173 

128 

119 

420 

T  T  Wells . 

...171 

125 

120 

416 

J  Smith  . 

. ..  167 

109 

128 

404 

Lehigh  Valley  Shooting  Association. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  July  16. — The  members  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Shooting  Association,  of  Allentown,  defeated  the 
Lansdale  Gun  Club  team  of  ten  crack  shots  on  the 
Allentown  grounds,  winning  by  a  margin  of  9  targets. 
Each  team  shot  at  500  targets,  50  per  man.  Kramlich, 
Englert  and  Desch  powdered  them  seriously,  and  so 
did  Herman,  who  broke  79  during  the  day. 

Kramlich  broke  80  straight,  not  missing  any  during 
the  day.  The  Catasauqua  clam  chowder  was  still  work¬ 
ing  on  him. 

Englert  shot  a  good  clip  in  the  team  race.  Jackson 
broke  70  straight  in  the  early  events,  but  fell  shy  three 
targets  in  the  team  race. 

Bitterling  is  doing  noble  work  with  his  new  Baker 
single  shot. 

Herman  and  Schultz  each  missed  but  one  bird  in  the 
team  race.  Well  done,  boys! 

“Old  Titus”  whooped  her  up  some  when  he  smashed 
46  in  the  team  race.  He  is  always  on  the  job  when 
there  is  something  doing. 

A.  S.  Heil  was  attected  with  lumbago,  and  “Butch” 
with  rheumatism  and  could  not  participate. 

“Luddv”  had  promised  Charlie  to  be  on  the  grounds 
to  take  charge  of  the  affair,  but  about  the  time,  1  P.  M„ 
when  the  shooting  opened,  he  was  presented  a  nice 
trophy,  “a  little  boy,”  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  Thus 
he  could  not  be  among  the  boys.  “Charlie”  excused 
him  wish  his  hearty  congratulations.  “Brown”  led  him 


with  a  little  girl  as  president  of  the  League.  We  wish 
for  luck  to  Treasurer  Mr.  Heil  to  follow  suit  shortly. 
Three  cheers  for  “Al”! 

Another  team  race  will  be  shot  on  the  Lansdale,  Pa., 
grounds  in  six  weeks  at  500  targets  per  team.  Each 
team  is  spirited  to  win  this  match. 

^everai  ot  tile  ooys  vvin  utlenu  tire  Eastern  Handicap 
this  week,  and  we  wish  them  all  success. 


The  scores: 


Shot 

Shot 

Martin  . 

at.  Broke. 

at.  Broke. 

15 

15 

F  Bender  . 

30  25 

Jackson  . 

70 

70 

Moorehouse  .. 

70  61 

’Kaufle  . 

30 

25 

Kramlich  . 

15  15 

Snyder  . 

30 

28 

Roger  . 

15  15 

Rauch  . 

15 

9 

Bitterling  . 

00  00 

Ziegler  . 

30 

24 

Herman  . 

30  30 

1  >esch  . 

70 

63 

Kern  . 

15  15 

L  Schwartz  . . 

30 

27 

Metz  . 

30  26 

Englert  . 

45 

43 

Bruch  . 

30  23 

C  Schwartz  . . 

45 

43 

Miller  . 

55  47 

Team  race: 

Lansdale 

G.  C. 

Lehigh  Valley  S.  A. 

Martin  . 

....  44 

Jackson  . 

. 47 

Kaufle  . 

Snyder  . 

. 44 

Rauch  . 

....  34 

Kramlich  . 

. 50 

Roger  . 

....  44 

Bitterling  .... 

.  43 

Herman  . 

....  49 

Kern  . 

. 45 

Metz  . 

Ziegler  . 

Schultz  . 

....  49 

M  Desch  . 

. 49 

I.  Schwartz  _ 

....  43 

Englert  . 

. 49 

C  Schwartz  . . . . 

....  48 

Harmony  . 

. 46 

Bender  . 

....  46- 

-447 

Fluck  . 

A.  K. 

Ludwig. 

Queen  City  Gun  Club. 

Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D.,  July  8-9.' — The  scores  made  at 
the  two-days’  registered  tournament  of  this  club  are 
appended.  H.  D.  Taylor  scored  a  total  of  193  on  the 
first  day  and  198  on  the  second  day,  a  total  of  391  out 
of  400. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

_ 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

L  Harrison  . 

.  200 

126 

11  E  Peck  . 

. 200 

167 

200 

178 

C  H  Parker  . 

.  200 

170 

200 

187 

H  Turner  . 

164 

200 

176 

A  R  Cliezik . 

.  200 

180 

200 

187 

J  F  Duis  . 

.  200 

191 

200 

185 

O  (  Bottger  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

189 

N  A  Nashold  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

192 

II  Slocum  . 

.  200 

169 

200 

184 

G  A  Sarles  . 

.  200 

106 

200 

145 

H  W  Peterson  . 

. 200 

170 

200 

177 

B  C  Phipps  . 

. 200 

155 

200 

171 

T  A  King  . 

. 100 

73 

Geo  Duis  . 

. 200 

166 

200 

170 

W  J  Hileman  . 

. 200 

157 

200 

162 

L  M  Lewis  . 

55 

I  P  Tucker  . 

145 

200 

161 

1.  P  Dawson  . 

126 

200 

153 

1.  D  Snell  . 

. 200 

152 

100 

71 

Ed  Elliott  . 

.  75 

46 

R  O  Chapman  . 

. 200 

90 

Dr  Romig  . 

97 

B  J  Ness  . 

160 

*87 

C  PI  Smith . 

40 

28 

Professionals: 

1'  A  Marshall  . 

.  200 

176 

200 

189 

R  R  Barber . 

188 

200 

192 

Geo  Kreger  . 

196 

200 

193 

C  G  Dockendorf . 

.  200 

178 

200 

184 

H  D  Taylor  . 

193 

200 

198 

t  H  Hall  . 

163 

200 

177 

Harry  Stair  . 

182 

200 

194 

Napleton  Gun  Club. 


Mapleton,  la.,  July  1C. — Herewith  is  the  record  of  our 
shoot  July  14  and  15.  We'  had  a  very  nice  time.  Mr. 
Marshall  Sharp,  of  Omaha,  cashiered  our  shoot. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

W  A  Brown . 

.  200 

181 

200 

178 

’'Geo  VV  Maxwell... 

.  200 

192 

200 

198 

E  A  Auen . 

189 

200 

188 

Wm  Hoon  . 

186 

200 

182 

(  E  Dailey . 

173 

200 

155 

P  M  Baughman _ 

.  200 

146 

H  Hollister . 

.  200 

170 

200 

164 

H  Schulte  . 

174 

I  Redfern  . 

159 

185 

146 

G  E  Meyers . 

155 

185 

156 

F  R  Welch . 

.  200 

177 

200 

177 

E  O  Fisher . 

.  200 

158 

85 

63 

T  A  Hartigan . 

.  200 

165 

200 

167 

I.ou  Cleveland  . 

.......  200 

173 

200 

169 

A  F  Schamweber  . . 

.  150 

113 

100 

71 

E  Harrison  . 

.  80 

62 

15 

7 

N  Dailey  . 

.  80 

56 

N  B  Robertson . 

.  60 

44 

E  McVicker . 

.  45 

33 

1  A  Emerson . 

.  30 

24 

15 

8 

f  Sutzinger  . 

6 

S  Holliday  . 

.  15 

14 

H  T  Emerson . 

9 

G  Martin . 

30 

20 

R  S  McCutcheon. . . 

95 

44 

A  B  Clark . 

150 

105 

G  PI  Clark . 

100 

72 

L  Sanford  . 

20 

5 

C.  E.  Dailey,  Sec’y. 


S.  S.  White  Gun  Club. 


Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  July  16. — The  shoot  was  held  at  this 
place  in  preference  to  Holmesburg  Junction,  to  give  the 
members  practice  at  the  traps,  to  be  used  for  the  Eastern 
Handicap.  For  the  cup  there  was  a  tie  between  Charles 
PI.  Newcomb  and  Frank  S.  Cantrell.  In  the  shoot-off 
at  25  targets,  the  two  tied,  each  breaking  straight.  It  was 
agreed  to  shoot  the  tie  off  at  some  future  date.  The 
spoon  for  high  total  was  won  by  W.  L.  Hoffman,  who 
also  captured  a  spoon  as  high  gun  in  Class  D.  Newcomb 
won  the  club  spoon  and  Cantrell  the  one  for  runner-up, 
while  F.  W.  Mathews  was  successful  in  Class  B  and 
Walter  Firth  carried  off  the  spoon  in  Class  C.  The 
scores: 


Challenge 

, — Club  Shoot — ^  Shoot. 


B. 

H. 

T. 

Class. 

Total. 

Anderson  . 

.  20 

7 

25 

C 

20—54 

George  . 

.  23 

6 

25 

C 

20—55 

Sidebotham  . 

.  24 

3 

25 

B 

22—52 

Firth  . 

.  22 

6 

25 

C 

21—55 

Tansey  . 

.  25 

3 

25 

A 

25—56 

Harkins  . 

.  15 

6 

21 

D 

12—39 

Perry  . 

.  15 

4 

19 

B 

19—46 

Pratt  . 

.  16 

4 

20 

A 

11—35 

Cantrell  . 

.  23 

3 

25 

A 

25—50 

Hoffman  . 

.  23 

8 

25 

D 

20—59 

Kendall  . 

22 

8 

25 

D 

.  .  .  . 

Heite  . 

.  18 

7 

25 

D 

15-51 

Robinson  . 

.  14 

7 

21 

B 

10-38 

W  H  Mathew . 

.  24 

4 

25 

A 

23-55 

F  W  Mathews . 

.  22 

3 

25 

B 

23-51 

Newcomb  . 

.  25 

1 

25 

A 

24—51 

Griffith  . 

.  23 

2 

25 

A 

24—51 

Sloan  . 

.  25 

3 

25 

A 

22-53 

North  Dakota  Tournament. 


Registered  Tournament*. 

Pittsburg  Pa.— The  tournaments  registered  with  th< 
Interstate*  Association  during  the  week  ending  July  It 
are  as  follows: 

oc  "0;i7~^Touife  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  F.  O’Briant.  Pres 
AU%ec'  Y°rk’  Pa-~York  Ci‘y  G-  c-  N-  M.  Mc&herry 

Aug-  |5.— Nappanee  (Ind.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Inks,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  27.  Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y 
Aug.  30-31.— Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

fo7oAr?!s!ron?r^0A)  £•  C  W-  E.  Hulett.  Sec’v 
Sept.  1--13.  Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  14-15.— Youngstown,  O.— Struthers  and  Youngs 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

§ePt-  M-15.  Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  j.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y 
Sept.  27-29.— Decatur,  Ill.— Target  G.  C.  A.  W  McKee 
Sec’y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Wilkes-Barre  Tournament. 


July  12.— The  registered  tournament  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Gun  Club,  had  fifteen  amateurs  and  four  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Of  the  latter,  Neaf  Apgar  was  high  with  190 
out  of  200.  J.  A.  Jones  and  D.  R.  Rishel  respectively 
scored  a  total  of  179  and  174. 


Fargo,  N.  D.,  July  10-11. — The  two  days’  registered 
tournament  of  the  North  Dakota  Sportsmen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  favored  with  good  weather.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  tournament  ever  held  in  this  State. 
Fred  C.  W’hitney  assisted  in  the  office.  Some  excellent 
scoring  was  recorded,  as  a  glance  at  the  following  will 
show.  The  program  consisted  of  225  targets  each  day. 


1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

II 

E  Peck . 

210 

202 

J  A  Ward.... 

192 

191 

C 

Farkes  . 

199 

190 

J  M  Hanley... 

158 

H 

Turner  - 

186 

198 

Alex  Gilmer.. 

171 

183 

A 

R  Chezik.. 

203 

207 

C  F  Ellis  .... 

191 

193 

J 

F  Duis  .... 

193 

199 

H  C  Tegmeir 

189 

197 

O 

C  Bottger.. 

203 

209 

J  Wilson  . 

205 

202 

M 

A  Nashold 

208 

208 

W  II  Nelson 

205 

209 

Fred  Slocum.. 

211 

211 

P  White  . 

214 

210 

E 

Ploughton. . 

190 

196 

A  French  .... 

196 

208 

G 

M  Conrad.. 

176 

B  Thompson.. 

182 

192 

F 

Brodie  . 

194 

200 

W  Vallancey.. 

182 

190 

P 

Cantwell  .. 

185 

7  S  Frink  ... 

198 

199 

F 

H  Bailey... 

202 

201 

L  Tensen  . 

199 

204 

W 

1  Awty  . . . 

176 

178 

T  H  Null  .... 

175 

179 

A 

E  Rose . 

175 

179 

C  II  Anderson 

202 

192 

L 

S  Royer  . . . 

197 

190 

F  A  Behonnek 

183 

.  .  . 

P 

II  O’Brien. 

199 

208 

T  L  Smith  ... 

184 

178 

G 

A  Furness. 

156 

155 

Carl  Tonsager 

167 

T 

L  Bowers.. 

167 

M  T  O’Connor 

195 

B 

B  Ward.... 

186 

H  L  Saylor  . . 

169 

... 

H 

Chesterman 

199 

203 

J  White  . 

198 

... 

Shot  at.  Broke 

H  Lennan  .  200  145 

E  L  Kippy .  200  116 

T  Howells .  200  118 

J  D  Mason....,  200  167 

Geo  Addison  . . .  200  143 

E  S  Hardenburg  200  161 

W  Welnoskie  . . .  200  168 

Professionals: 

M  Hawkins...  15  14 

Apgar  .  200  190 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Hailstone .  200  166 

A  Jones .  200  179 

Coyle  .  200  150 

D  R  Rishel .  200  174 

B  B  Carpenter..  200  113 

H  Brown  .  60  40 

T  A  Wright .  80  50 

L  Lewis  .  200  151 

O  S  Sked .  200  188 


Professionals: 

T  A  Marshall.  206 

L  Harrison  . .  149  176 

R  R  Barber..  206  211 

Geo  Kreger  . .  218  211 

C  Dockendorf.  202  204 


H  G  Taylor..  215  212 

C  Hale  . 190 

H  Stair  . 213  213 

E  L  Warner..  130  14S 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  De  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Great  Scores  Proving  The  Superiority  Of 

ETERS  SHELLS 


299 

391 
684 
326 
490 
487 
323 

392 
390 
387 


at  Catasaqua,  Pa.,  July  7-8,  by  Neaf  Apgar,  . 
at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  July  4-5,  by  H.  D.  Freeman, 
at  Galveston,  Tex.,  July  4-6,  by  J.  S.  Day, 
at  Butler,  Pa.,  June  28-29,  by  H.  D.  Freeman, 
at  Columbus,  0.,  July  12-15,  by  C.  A.  Young, 
at  Columbus,  0.,  July  12-15,  by  Woolfolk  Henderson, 
at  Butler,  Pa.,  June  28-29,  by  George  J.  Elliott,  . 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  July  12-13,  by  Walter  Huff,  (tie)  1st  General 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  July  12-13,  by  H.  D.  Freeman,  2d  General 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  July  12-13,  by  J.  E.  Crayton,  .  1st  Amateur 

The  above  bunch  of  scores  averages  97.2% 

Use  PETERS  SHELLS  the  Average  Winners 


ex  300 
ex  400 
ex  705 
ex  340 
ex  500 
ex  500 
ex  340 
ex  400 
ex  400 
ex  400 


•  •  1st  General 
(tie)  1st  General 

•  •  1st  Amateur 

•  •  1st  General 

•  •  1st  General 
2d  General 
1st  Amateur 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


N*w  Y«rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 

San  Francisco: 


608-612  Howard  Street. 


New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 
J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


Woolstock  Tournament. 

\\  oolstock,  la.,  July  12-13. — O.  N.  Ford,  who  shot  as 
an  amateur,  scored  190  on  the  first  day  and  191  on  the 
second  day,  381  out  of  400  for  the  two  days  of  the  Wool- 
stock  Gun  Club’s  registered  tournament. 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

a  _ a _ 

\  r 


Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

A  S  Y earous . 

....  200 

181 

.  200 

170 

B  Anderson  . 

168 

200 

165  - 

Wm  Mitchell  . 

....  200 

176 

Edw  Short  . 

....  200 

183 

200 

179 

E  P  Carpenter . 

....  200 

171 

200 

160 

O  N  Ford . 

....  200 

190 

200 

191 

C  Hollinsworth  . 

....  200 

178 

200 

191 

W  S  Hoon . 

....  200 

184 

200 

194 

N  M  O’Connor . 

....  200 

165 

1  S  Bealy . 

177 

C  Richardson  . 

....  200 

143 

C  H  Channer . 

....  200 

131 

W  B  Linell . 

....  200 

184 

200 

187 

G  Misner  . 

.  200 

161 

200 

176 

W  Buswill  . 

....  100 

72 

H  Mead  . 

....  100 

82 

R  Wilson  . 

....  100 

63 

H  Schoonover  . 

....  100 

71 

R  La  Bar . 

166 

73 

H  Anderson  . 

100 

81 

Professionals: 

Fred  Gilbert  . .* _ 

....  200 

183 

200 

193 

Geo  Maxwell  . 

....  200 

189 

200 

192 

S  H  Fitzsimmons . 

....  200 

179 

200 

166 

'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery . 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  July  17. — The  inclosed  scores  were  shot  by 
our  club  team  in  the  United  States  Revolver  Association 
Outdoor  League  match  this  week.  Our  opponent  this 
week  was  Portland,  Oregon: 


Dr.  R.  H.  Sayre .  7889889G8  9—80 

898948792  7 — 71 
G  9  7  8  8  5  10  7  10  7—77—228 

J  A  Dietz  .  10  G  7  10  10  8  7  7  9  9—83 

686  10  74989  8—75 

69  10  8  10  9577  8—79—237 

Jos  E  Silliman .  489647956  10 — 68 

896888899  10—83 
9  9  9  10  9  10  5  8  7  8—84—235 

Dr  J  R  Hicks .  10  899898  10  6  6—83 

10  875  10  7979  10-82 

8  7  9  8  9  8  9  9  -  9  9—85—250 

T  Anderton  .  9  7  6  7  5  5  8  8  5  8—68 

8669968  10  5  9—76 
10  9  7  10  7  8  9  9  3  9—81—225 
P  Hanford  .  8  9  9  10  9  9  7  8  9  9—87 

9  10  10  6  9  9  10  10  9  9—91 

9  10  10  8  9  10  9  8  8  9—90—268 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Scores  made  July  9,  with  Celubra, 
at  50yds.,  in  the  event  of  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  Outdoor 
League,  are  as  follows: 

Walter  H  Freeman,  .38  . 77  88  83—248 

Wm  Almy,  .38  .  70  74  85—229 

Geo  E  foslin,  .38 .  77  76  72—225 

Herbert  C  Miller,  .38 .  64  66  77—207 

W  H  Willard,  .38  .  59  71  63—193 

F  J  Biesel,  .38 .  63  55  58—176—1278 

FI.  C.  Miller,  Official  Scorer. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  July  16. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  Saturday,  July  16  on  the  Ar¬ 
lington  range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near 
Llanerch,  Pa. : 

Offhand  match :  Geo.  Schnering  215  214,  212,  210,  204,  203. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  61,  Geo.  Schnering  61. 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill  43,  43,  42,  40;  Williamson 
42,  40. 

Pistol  match,  50yds.:  H.  A.  Dill  88,  88,  85,  85. 


Culebra  Pistol  Club. 

Culebra.  Canal  Zone,  July  11. — I  take  pleasure  in  send¬ 
ing  you  the  scores  made  by  our  team  on  July  10: 

L  D  Cornish.... .  68  77  75—220 

F  A  Browne .  66  70  63—199 

W  L  G  Perry .  73  57  60—190 

TEL  Lipsey .  66  56  65 — 187 

F  E  Sterns .  71  50  62—183 

A  L  Bell .  51  49  69—169—1148 

B.  Beckerlegge,  Sec’y. 


DID  THEIR  BEST. 

It  was  Lent,  and  Barney  and  Biddy  O’Leary, 
feeling  hungry,  walked  into  a  restaurant. 

“Have  you  any  whale?”  Barney  asked  of  the 
waiter. 

“No,”  was  the  answer. 

“Have  you  any  shark?”  was  his  next  question. 

“No.” 

“Well,  have  you  any  swordfish?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  bring  us  a  couple  of  rump  steaks  and 
onions,”  Barney  ordered.  “The  Holy  Mother 
knows  we  have  asked  for  fish,  and  can’t  get  it.” 
— Fishing  Gazette. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


NEW  PINE  TREE  NURSERY  OF  MON¬ 
TANA. 

A  few  weeks  hence,  when  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
plant  a  new  garden  to  raise  a  million  and  a  half 
pine  seedlings. 

The  Savenac  nursery,  the  twenty-fifth  of  its 
kind  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  its  forest  work,  is  situated  in  the  Lolo 
National  Forest  on  Savenac  Creek,  Montana, 
near  De  Borgia.  The  ground  was  plowed  and 
harrowed  last  fall,  the  irrigation  ditches  run, 
and  an  ample  water  system  installed.  The  tract 
will  be  laid  out  in  150  beds,  each  four  feet  by 
twelve.  Over  these  will  be  broadcast  the  best 
of  the  seeds  of  native  conifers  gathered  in  the 
forest  the  past  autumn.  To  prevent  mice  and 
birds  from  eating  the  seeds,  each  bed  will  be 
protected  by  a  lath  and  wire  frame.  This  will 
also  serve  to  shade  the  delicate  plantlets  during 
the  tender  period  of  their  first  year’s  life.  A 
water  system  will  supply  the  means  of  sprink¬ 
ling  the  seeds  and  irrigating  the  young  trees 
during  the  warmer,  drier  months.  One  man 
will  be  kept  constantly  at  work  watering  the 
thirsty  soil  and  otherwise  caring  for  his  inter¬ 
esting  charge. 

The  Savenac  nursery  will  have  an  annual  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  1.500,000  seedlings.  When 
one  year  old — beginning  probably  in  the  spring 
of  1911 — these  will  be  set  out  in  transplant 
beds,  where  they  will  be  expected  to  develop 
in  two  more  years  into  respectable  young  trees. 
Thence  they  will  be  removed  to  their  perma¬ 
nent  home  in  the  hills  of  the  Lolo  National 
Forest.  Planting  and  direct  seeding  will  be 
done  on  the  great  burned  areas  visible  to 
passengers  on  the  trains  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
branch,  and  also  on  extensive  burns  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rattlesnake  River  in  the 
Missoula  Forest.  The  work  is  designed  to  add 
to  the  national  timber  supply  in  the  coming 
years,  and  to  aid  in  the  regulation  of  the  flow 
of  Montana  mountain  waters.  The  Savenac 
nursery  will  bring  the  aggregate  annual  plant- 
producing  capacity  of  the  twenty-five  National 
forest  nurseries  up  to  ten  million  seedlings. 


/ 
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ADIRONDACK  CANOE  TRIP. 

Continued  from  page  146. 

We  now  began  the  paddle  to  Saranac  Inn, 
stopping,  however,  on  the  first  island  to  re¬ 
plenish  onr  energy  with  some  potted  chicken 
and  a  can  of  peaches.  Upper  Saranac  is  one  of 
the  largest  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  has, 
perhaps,  the  finest  hotels  and  certainly  far  out¬ 
does  other  lakes  in  that  region  with  its  ornate 
camps.  Some  of  these  magnificent  structures 
cost  over  $300,000. 

For  the  first  time  a  rear  wind  favored  our 
progress,  and  it  came  when  most  needed,  near 
the  end  of  a  long  day’s  journey.  The  distance 
up  the  lake  is  about  ten  miles.  We  arrived  at 
the  Saranac  Inn  about  3:30  p.  m.  after  a  leis¬ 
urely  passage.  Across  the  lake  from  the  hotel 
is  presented  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the 
solemn  beauty  of  mountainous  country.  The 
scene  is  characterized  by  a  series  of  gradually 
rising  ridges.  The  lower  mountains  appear  first 
and  beyond  in  successive  steps  rise  several 
ranges  higher  and  higher. 

We  were  driven  to  Little  Clear  Lake  next 
day  for  $2  and  began  our  journey  to  Paul 
Smith’s.  On  the  way  we  put  out  a  camper’s 
fire  which  threatened  to  burn  a  large  tract  of 
valuable  timber  land.  The  carelessness  .  of 
campers  in  building  and  partially  extinguishing 
camp-fires  is  very  apparent  in  the  Adirondacks 
along  the  thoroughfares  of  vacationists.  Such 
fires  were  the  principal  cause  last  year  of  a 
large  majority  of  forest  conflagrations.  Here¬ 
tofore  sparks  from  railroad  engines  set  by  far 
the  largest  percentage  of  fires,  but  under  the 
law  providing  for  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  in  loco¬ 
motives,  campers  have  come  to  the  fore  in  this 
inexcusable  negligence.  Fires  should  not  be 
built  in  the  duff  nor  in  roots  of  old  stumps,  nor 
near  pieces  of  decayed  logs,  nor  further  away 
from  a  water  supply  than  two  rods;  and  each 
fire  should  be  thoroughly  quenched  before  it 
is  abandoned.  This  is  to  the  camper’s  interest 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  to  any  other  in¬ 
terest.  If  the  woods  are  to  be  preserved  for 
future  recreation  and  used  by  the  people,  more 
care  must  be  exercised  in  building  and  ex¬ 
tinguishing  camp-fires. 

A  friend  was  taken  along  on  the  trip  to  Paul 
Smith’s,  our  duffle  being  left  at  Saranac  Inn. 
From  Little  Clear  to  Green  Pond,  Little  Long 
Pond,  Bear  Pond,  Upper  St.  Regis,  Spitfire  and 
Lower  St.  Regis  is  a  delightful  and  popular 
junket.  The  carries  are  short  and  the  lakes 
beautiful,  and  at  either  end  of  the  trip  first- 
class  hotel  accommodations  are  available.  On 
upper  St.  Regis  we  saw  a  real  sailboat  race; 
the  dozen  snow-white  sails  bent  down  by  the 
breeze  seemed  like  so  many  glistening  pinions 
cleaving  the  water  as  they  passed  from  stake 
to  stake.  Spitfire  is  apropriately  named;  its 
habitual  gale  was  tearing  up  the  lake  when  we 
arrived  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  long 
cold  swim,  in  case  the  boat  capsized  or  filled, 
we  hugged  the  shore  closely.  The  canoe  rode 
out  the  waves  splendidly  with  a  net  result  of 
two  inches  of  water  and  a  few  hair-raising  sen¬ 
sations.  Lower  St.  Regis  was  crossed  without 
difficulty  and  immediate  adjournment  was  taken 
to  the  well  appointed  grillroom  over  the  boat 
house  of  that  famous  summer  resort,  Paul 
Smith’s.  It  is  worth  the  trip  there  to  know  and 
converse  with  the  interesting  and  venerable 
boniface,  _  Paul  Smith,  Sr.  Past  four-score 
years,  he  is  possessed  of  astonishing  vigor  and 
a  lively  wit.  The  return  was  pleasant  and  un¬ 
eventful. 

Next  day  Upper  Saranac  Lake  was  retraced 
in  a  driving  rain.  Our  rubber  coats  and  feather 
weight  rubber  boots  proved  useful  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  At  the  Saranac  Club  house  the  short 
carry  brought  us  into  Middle  Saranac.  Numer¬ 
ous  islands  dot  the  surface  of  the  lake,  but  un¬ 
like  its  sister  lakes,  no  summer  camps  are  to 
be  seen — probably  because  the  State  owns  most 
of  the  surrounding  territory  and  also  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  distance  from  any  railroad  com¬ 
munication.  We  camped  on  the  south  shore  of 
lake  in  a  forest  of  virgin  timber  at  the  foot  of 
Ampersand  Mountain. 

After  a  rather  damp  night  we  floated  down 
the  Saranac  River,  a  very  shallow,  winding 


BALLISTITE 

The  Champions  Choice 


The  1910  State  Championships  of 

WISCONSIN 
NEW  JERSEY 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

All  Won  By  Shooters  Using 

BALLISTITE 


REPEATING  RIFLE _ ... _  v  k 

You  can  buy 
no  better  gun  for  tar¬ 
get  work  and  all  small  game 
up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 
of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate 
The  136  page  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  removable 

77Zar/j/i  catalog  will  action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 

help  you  decide  what  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer, 
rifle  best  suits  your  in-  _ 

dividual  desires.  Send  ///&  ///{Zr/ZS2  /'it’&CZrmS  LO. 

3  stamps  for  it  today.  27  WILLOW  STREET,  -  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


m  Ttlar l in  r 


“  The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS" 

POSITIVELY  SAFE 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

N.  R.  DAVIS  (8l  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Two  Clean  Kills 


ANY  man  who  owns  a  Lefever  boasts  how1 
he  gets  doubles  at  a  great  distance — how 
they  crumple  up  and  drop  every  time  the 
Lefever  speaks.  He  talks  Lefever  hard  shooting, 
close  shooting,  and  allround  shooting  qualities 
from  his  own  experience.  Ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  gets  t-tvo  clean  kills.  “It’s  all  in 
Lefever  Taper  Boring,”  he’ll  tell  you. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

If  all  other  shot  guns  in  the  world  could  have 
Lefever  Three-piece  Action,  Lefever  Never- 
Shoot-Loose  bolt,  Lefever  Take-Up-Wear  at 
the  hinge  joint,  and  the  fourteen  other  exclusive 
Lefever  advantages,  they  would  still  fail  to  get 
long  double  kills,  because  they  haven’t  Lefever 
Taper  Boring.  $28. 00  to  $1000 — and  nothing 
on  the  market  at  $50.00  will  shoot  or  wear  like 
the  Lefever  at  $28.00.  Don’t  buy  without 
getting  our  free  catalogue.  Lefever.  Arms  Co.  , 
23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


To  get  3  oz.  of  “3-in-One”  oil  _ree 
buy  a  new  size  50c  bottle.  It  contains 
8  oz.  or  8  times  as  much  as  the  dime 
bottle!  Saves  you  money  just  the  same 
as  “3-in-One”  saves  your  gun!  The 
first,  the  best,  the  only  gun  oil  that 
lubricates,  cleans,  polishes  and  pre¬ 
vents  rust  all  at  once.  Makes  maga¬ 
zine— trigger— shell  extractor— hammer 
—break  joints  work  without  fault  or 
falter.  Cleans  barrels  inside  and  out. 
Removes  burnt  powder  residue.  Won't 
gum— dry  out— or  collect  dust.  Con¬ 
tains  no  acid.  Recommended  and 
USED  by  all  famous  gun  manu- 
f  [i  pt  1 1  rers. 

Send  for  FREE  liberal  sample  and 
‘‘3-in-One”  Dictionary.  FREE 
LIBRARY  SLIP  given  with  each  bottle. 

“3-IN-ONE”  OIL  CO. 

112  •'•ew  St  ,  New  York  City 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Will  kill  farther 

A  push  will  send  a  thing  farther  than 
a  blow  —  in  golf  the  long  distance  driver 
follows  through. 

You  get  higher  velocity  for  the  same 
size  load  when  you  use 


pedd^hot 


It  is  a  powder  of  progressive  combus¬ 
tion.  There  is  light  recoil.  Shot  stays 
absolutely  round,  so  you  get  the  highest 
standard  of  pattern  and  penetration. 

Where  there  is  great  recoil — the  shot 
is  jammed  and  disfigured. 

T ry  Dead  Shot  —  its  stability  is  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  and 
we’ll  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

American  Powder  Mills 


Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


BOSTON 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  Jl.OO. 


Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


stream,  into  Lower  Saranac  Lake.  Here  the 
country  exhibits  dire  results  of  burning  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  dense,  short-lived  and  worthless 
small  poplars  and  silver  birches,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  the  first  tree  growths  after  destructive 
forest  fires.  We  proceeded  a  mile  or  two  up 
Lower  Saranac  and  again  into  Saranac  River. 
Here  the  river  is  deeper  and  has  many  rami¬ 
fications.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  navigate  be¬ 
cause  of  large  boulders  lurking  everywhere  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  peculiar  colored  water.  The  chan¬ 
nel,  however,  is  very  well  buoyed.  The  State 
lock  dam  is  an  interesting  feature  in  this  river. 
We  went  through  the  lock  with  one  of  the 
steamboats  that  ply  between  the  club,  Middle 
Saranac  and  Saranac  Lake  village.  This  was  an 
interesting  experience.  A  photograph  of  one 
of  those  remarkable  steamboats,  with  its  burden 
of  serious-countenanced  passengers,  its  sput¬ 
tering  propeller  half  out  of  water,  careening  and 
crawling  along,  almost  creating  distance,  would 
constitute  a  complete  illustration  of  indolence. 
Many  tent  camps  adorn  the  Saranac  River  and 
many  flows  where  the  dead  timber  stands  stark 
and  desolate,  disfigure  it.  Mount  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  and  Whiteface  are  visible  during  the  en¬ 
tire  journey  down  this  stream;  but  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  came.,  a  persistent  cloud  hovered  over 
the  summit  of  the  latter  mountain,  obscuring 
its  scarred  peak. 

From  Saranac  Lake  village  our  canoe  was 
shipped  to  Long  Lake  West,  thence  by  team  to 
Long  Lake,  while  we  proceeded  to  Lake  Placid 
by  rail.  Placid  is  one  of  the  Adirondack 
meccas  for  tourists.  Hotel  accommodations 
here  are  as  good  as  one  will  find  in  the  North 
Woods  country.  The  following  day  we  took  a 
boat  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  and  began 
the  ascent  of  Whiteface.  This  is  a  walking  trip 
of  about  eight  miles — four  miles  each  way.  The 
latter  half  of  the  distance  is  steep  and  for  the 
last  thousand  feet  somewhat  difficult.  The 
mountain  is  4,872  feet  high;  spruce  and  balsam 
grow  thick  at  its  base  and  up  its  sides;  its  peak 
is  a  crescent  crown  of  naked  granite,  broken 
into  rugged  crags,  grim  with  time.  The  slide 
on  the  mountain  face  is  a  bare  strip  of  rock, 
very  steep,  about  three  rods  wide,  extending 
down  the  mountain  a  thousand  feet.  This  is 
visible  as  far  as  the  mountain  can  be  seen  from 
the  south  as  a  narrow  streak  of  white,  which 
fact  probably  suggested  its  name. 

From  Whiteface,  the  entire  northern  portion 
of  New  York  State,  bestrewn  with  clean  kept 
farms,  green  clumps  of  trees  and  gray-roofed 
villages,  spreads  away  toward  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lake  Champlain,  both  of  which  are  visible. 
This  view  is  the  most  comprehensive  panorama 
afforded  from  any  mountain  in  the  State,  and 
is  well  worth  the  energy  expended  in  its  ascent. 
The  chain  of  timbered  ranges  and  lofty  peaks 
to  the  southeast,  and  the  region  of  silvery  lakes 
to  the  southwest  add  very  pleasing  contrasts 
to  the  leveled  farming  country  at  the  north,  all 
of  which  presents  a  magnificent  birdseye  view 
over  a  radius  of  about  fifty  miles. 

The  descent  was  easier.  We  noticed  some 
new  beaver  work  on  Buck  Island.  The  sites 
of  the  two  burned  hotels,  Whiteface  Inn  and 
Ruisseaumont,  stand  sombre  enough  against  the 
green  of  the  surrounding  forests.  The  Lake 
Placid  Club  on  Mirror  Lake  is  an  ideal  place 
for  recreative  purposes,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  organizations  of  its  kind. 

Wilmington  Notch  was  next  visited — a  pict- 
ursque  groove  between  the  mountains  cut  by 
the  Ausable  River.  The  following  day  we  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  historic  grave  of  John 
Brown  and  his  sons,  where  his  grandfather’s 
tombstone  marks  the  resting  place  of  those 
courageous  but  misguided  martyrs.  The  quaint 
farmhouse,  plain  and  square,  typifies  the  rugged 
character  of  the  hero  of  Ossawatomie.  The 
farm  and  house  are  maintained  by  the  State  in 
tolerably  good  condition. 

Our  itinerary  now  led  through  the  Cascade 
Valley,  where  a  fine  hotel  and  two  magnificent 
trout  lakes  rest  in  the  narrow  lap  between  pre¬ 
cipitous  mountain  ranges.  A  stream  tumbles  a 
thousand  feet  from  the  side  of  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tain  into  one  of  the  little  lakes. 

Having  traversed  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Ausable  River,  we  outfitted  at  Keene  Center 
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and  started  for  the  Adirondack  Preserve  and 
Mount  Marcy  country.  The  preserve,  compris¬ 
ing  30,000  acres,  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  wild  country  in  New  York  State.  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the  Indian 
flints  and  curios  gathered  by  Scott  Brown  dur¬ 
ing  his  twenty-six  years  as  superintendent  of 
the  preserve.  Hanging  in  his  office  is  a  knarl 
cut  from  a  log  which  nature  so  shaped  as  to 
resemble  the  profile  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
preserve  cannot  be  traversed  without  one  of  the 
preserve  guides — a  wise  regulation.  Details  are 
regularly  assigned  to  cutting  trails  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean.  Everything  is  run  on  a  sys¬ 
tematic,  thorough-going  basis.  We  drove  over 
a  fine  road  to  the  Ausable  Lakes.  From  the 
lower  Ausable  is  seen  an  Indian  warrior’s  face 
outlined  in  the  side  of  Mount  Colvin.  This 
mountain  reaches  sheer  into  the  lake.  Great 
faults  are  visible  where,  from  frost  and  other 
causes,  a  portion  ‘of  the  mountain  has  broken 
its  fastenings  and  slipped  partly  into  the  water. 

The  upper  lake  is  reached  after  a  short  carry; 
here  the  Gothic  mountains  are  visible,  so  is 
Haystack,  Saddle  Back  and  Saw  Tooth,  all  high 
mountains.  We  stopped  at  Inlet  Camp,  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake.  Dinner,  such  as  none 
but  an  Adirondack  guide  is  capable  of  cooking 
was  set  before  us — choke-dogs  (buckwheat 
cakes)  and  real  maple  syrup. 

As  twilight  gathered,  deer  came  to  feed  in  the 
lilypads.  The  moon  stole  up  the  sky  and  cast 
its  mellow,  mystical  light  across  the  shimmering 
lake  and  upon  the  blue,  velvet  atmosphere  of 
the  Gothics.  Like  three  cowled  monks  of  giant 
stature,  they  stood  enthroned  amid  the  stars; 
silent,  inscrutable.  A  grandeur  of  romantic 
presence  enveloped  them  that  startled  the  heart 
and  pervaded  the  mind  with  inexpressible  ad¬ 
miration.  These  twin  mountains  are  a  wonder¬ 
ful  segment  of  the  Creator’s  art,  rich  in  variety 
and  blended  colors,  sculptured  in  the  wild  and 
secluded  galleries  of  nature,  where  the  eye  of 
man  seldom  penetrates  and  which  his  hand  has 
never  marred. 

That  night  we  smoked  our  pipes  2nd  swapped 
stories  with  the  guides.  They  told  us  of  the 
perpetual  ice  pockets  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  mountains;  they  related  Indian  tales  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  legends  of  fabulous  gold  deposits; 
they  recited  the  traditional  race  down  the  Au¬ 
sable  Lakes  one  moonlit  winter’s  night,  long 
ago,  between  a  deer  and  a  panther,  and  gave 
us  many  accounts  _  of  startling  nature,  half 
truth  and  half  fiction,  couched  in  their  gro¬ 
tesque  vernacular,  until  restful  sleep  wrapped 
us  in  pleasant  dreams. 

G.  A.  Whipple, 
[to  be  continued.] 


THE  FISHING  FEVER. 

Fishing  fever  is  full  on,  the  call  is  in  the  air. 
Just  now  every  right-minded  man  who  was  once 
a  natural  boy  is  seeking  an  excuse.  At  the  office 
lie  develops  an  alarming  fatigue;  at  home  he  is 
distrait  and  easily  persuaded  to  “lay  off’’  for  a 
day  or  two.  Then  what  does-  this  abandoned 
hypocrite  do? 

He  is  up  earlier  than  anyone  else  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  He  is  literally  the  early  bird,  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  worm.  The  worm  he  uses  as  bait. 
Half  the  night  he  has  been  up  fooling  over  his 
tackle.  With  an  affected  air  of  weariness  he 
strolls  away  from  home,  but  once  out  of  sight 
there  is  an  amazing  change  in  the  deportment 
of  the  wretch.  He  seems  to  be  fairly  electrified 
with  action. 

No  ordinary  motor  car  could  beat  him  in  his 
run  to  the  old  mill  dam  where,  with  a  slender 
casting  rod,  he  will  gloat  over  the  deep  pool  and 
the  possible  bass. 

The  poor  chap  deserves  our  sympathy.  His 
predatory  instinct  is  in  all  of  us.  He  wishes, 
once  in  a  while,  to  play  truant,  to  break  loose,  to 
go  “fishin’.”  It  matters  little  or  nothing  whether 
he  catches  anything  but  a  cold;  he  has  had  an 
outing,  a  relief.  We  all  need  that.  Our  play¬ 
grounds,  our  theaters  are  designed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  And  we  have  constant  use  for  them — 
young  and  old. — Findley  Jeffersonian. 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Only  Three  Working  Parts 


The  hammer,  sear,  and  mainspring — comprise  the  lock  mechanism 

the  FOX  GUN. 


le  user  of  a  Fox  Gun  never  has  his  gunning  trip  spoiled  by 
the  gun  going  wrong,  for  the  Fox  is  too  strong  and  too 
simple  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 


A'1*  ''s’*  G«N 

The  Finest  Gun  in  the  world 


The  Fox  taper  bolt  holds  tight  and  fast, 
forever  preventing  the  gun  shooting  loose. 

The  Fox  coil  mainspring  and  coil  top 
lever  spring  are  guaranteed  for  all  time. 

The  Fox  is  perfect  in  every  particular; 
“hang,”  penetration  and  general  shooting 
qualities. 


Net  prices  of  A.  H.  Fox  Guns — 
$37.50  to  $362.00. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  send 
his  name,  and  order  direct  to  factory 

A  postal  card  brings  our  Free  art  Gun 
Catalog.  Send  for  one  today. 


GuN  CO.  4760  N.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

All  That  The  Title  Suggests 


To  the  American  sportsman  and  the  American  small  boy,  alike,  the  Grizzly  stands  first 
in  interest  among  American  game  animals.  To  both  of  these  and  to  the  outdoor  public 
“The  Grizzly  Bear,”  by  Wm.  H.  Wright,  will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  Naturalist-Hunter,  the  best  book  that  has  been  written  about  any 
of  the  bears.  Story,  narrative,  natural  history,  acute  observation  combine  to  make  it  a 
most  readable  and  valued  book  for  the  big-game  hunter,  the  lover  of  stirring  exper¬ 
iences,  or  the  student  of  wild  life.  Goth,  illustrated,  274  pages. 


Postpaid,  $1.70 
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AT  THE 

New  York  State  Shoot 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1910 

Mr.  Chas.  Blandford  of  Ossining 
—  SHOOTING  — 

‘INFALLIBLE” 

Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder 

— WON — 

'The  Piano,  the  First  Merchandise  Prize — Value  $350. 

Donated  by 

The  Onondaga  Gun  Club  of  Syracuse. 


SHOOT 
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Sam  Lovers  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.26. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HUNTSM 

Keepy 
©onditi 

p2-P 


ED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

Jock  mechanism  in  perfect 
Booklet 

JERSEY  CITY.  M  A 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  ,  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


OUTWITTING  THE  CROW. 

I  have  heard  of  and  once  seen  crows  captured 
by  having  one  of  them  (previously  caught  in  a 
basket  trap  or  other  snare),  secured  by  a  bit’ 
of  string  to  the  criss-cross  strings  of  a  native 
charpoy,  says  a  writer  in  the  Asian.  He  must 
be  tied  down  on  his  back  with  his  legs  skyward. 
In  this  unusual  and  uncomfortable  attitude  he 
creates  a  fearful  noise — as  may  well  be 
imagined,  for  the  crow  is  a  noisy  creature  at 
the  best  of  times — and  his  cries  attract  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  whose  curiosity  brings 
them  cawing  down  to  the  secured  bird,  perhaps 
to  find  out  what  ails  him,  and  as  sure  as  one 
comes  within  reach  of  his  claws,  he  holds  on 
to  him  hard  and  fast  and  keeps  him  there.  The 
newcomer  is  then  secured  and  either  hidden 
away  or  tied  up  in  like  manner  and  set  to  se¬ 
curing  others  of  his  family.  Incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  gypsies  of  India  eat  the  carrion 
crow. 

I  have  heard  of  a  very  good  and  simple 
method — Yankee,  I  think — for  scaring  crows 
from  ground  that  has  been  sown  with  seed  or 
grain,  and  it  seems  to  me  quite  as  adaptable  to 
India  as  America  or  any  other  country.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  paper  funnels  or  little  “fool’s  caps,” 
made  about  five  inches  long,  and  wide  enough  at 
the  open  end  to  admit  the  head  of  a  crow.  A 
little  grain  should  first  be  put  into  the  horn  and 
then  the  inside  of  the  upper  edge  well  smeared 
with  bird  lime,  or  other  strong  adhesive  that 
will  not  dry  too  rapidly.  And  the  funnel  should 
be  placed  lightly  in  a  hollow  in  the  soil  deep 
enough  to  take  it  in  right  to  the  upper  edge. 
The  crow  soon  comes  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
— for  curiosity  is  one  of  his  strong  points — dis¬ 
covers  the  grain  and  ignores  the  adhesive,  and 
pops  in  his  head  to  reach  the  food  thoughtfully 
placed  within  his  reach.  He  flies  off,  mad  with 
fright,  with  the  cap  sticking  to  his  head,  creat¬ 
ing  terror  in  crowland  with  his  strange  head 
dress,  and  effectively  scaring  his  fellows  from 
that  field. 


AN  ANGRY  OYSTER. 

Many,  many  years  ago  a  sad  and  dreamy  man 
walked  by  the  shores  of  a  large  bay.  He  was 
listening  to  the  slow  beat  of  the  waves  dashing 
against  the  sand.  At  his  feet  lay  a  very  ugly 
old  oyster,  all'  covered  with  tiny  shellfishes  and 
seaweeds.  As  the  traveler  wandered  about  this 
water  citizen,  which  looked  to  him  like  a  rock, 
he  kicked  it  to  find  out  what  it  was  and  why  it 
should  be  so  covered.  At  such  treatment  the 
surprised  oyster  opened  its  wide  mouth  in  as¬ 
tonishment  and  then  tightly  closed  its  shell. 

While  the  creature’s  mouth  was  open  the  man 
noticed  the  beautiful,  creamy  layers  within  the 
shell,  so  he  determined  to  find  out  more  about 
his  new  acquaintance.  He  pried  open  the 
mouth  of  the  oyster.  This  enraged  the  shellfish 
so  that  it  snapped  the  heavy  doors  together, 
bruising  the  traveler’s  hand.  As  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  man  released  his  pinched  fingers  and 
put  them  in  his  mouth  to  ease  the  pain.  Al¬ 
most  instantly  the  hurting  was  forgotten,  for  as 
the  man  sucked  his  fingers  he  was  delighted 
with  the  taste  of  the  oyster.  He  realized  that 
he  had  discovered  a  new  dish  to  please  the  ap¬ 
petite.  H-is  was  the  first  oyster  feast. 

Ever  since  people  have  been  eating  oysters 
and  attending  to  growing  them.  An  old  Roman 
emperor,  Vitellius,  was  so  fond  of  oysters  that 
he  boasted  of  being  able  to  eat  a  thousa'nd  at 
one  time.  A  certain  French  king  made  his 
cook  a  nobleman  because  he  cooked  oysters  so 
deliciously.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  used  to  al¬ 
ways  eat  oysters  just  before  he  expected  to  fight 
a  great  battle.  To-day  millions  of  people  en¬ 
joy  the  same  taste  that  the  dreamy  traveler  en¬ 
joyed  after  he  had  offended  the  water  citizen 
on  the  sandy  shore. — Virginian  Citizen. 


Instead  of  attending  church, 

Hiram  went  fishing  for  perch 
Of  a  Sunday. 

His  frail  canoe  of  white  birch 
Upset  with  a  sudden  lurch. 

Then  after  a  search. 

He  was  buried  from  the  church 
Of  a  Monday. 

— Magruder. 
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Outing  Clothes  that  Fit 

Duxbak  garments  are  tailored  to  fit — to  give  utmost 
comfort,  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  They  are  made  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  outdoor  women 
and  men,  not  to  meet  a  fixed  price.  Yet  Duxbak 
clothes  are  cheapest,  utility  and  comfort  considered. 

Don’t  let  wet  weather  interfere  with  your  outing- 
go  prepared  for  any  and  all  kinds.  Duxbak  garments 
— ideal  for  woods,  camp  and  trail — are  the  only  kind 
that  defy  both  rain  and  sun. 

Duxbak  is  the  only  rain=proofed,  cravenetted 
sportsmen’s  clothing.  But  Duxbak  cloth  is  not  heavy  or 
unwieldy.  It  is  a  soft,  pliable  fabric,  closely  woven, 
medium  in  weight— the  finest  material  of  all  for 
outing  garments. 


Sportsmen’s  Clothing  j£5  women 

The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light 
tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolks,  $5.00;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding 
Trousers,  $3.50;  Hats,  $1.00,  $1.25;  other  garments  in  proportion.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct  without  delay 
or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON.  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outins  clo thins. 


% 


SAUER  MAUSER  RIFLES 

THE  SHOTS  THAT  COUNT  ARE  THE  SHOTS  THAT  HIT 


Calibres  8  mm.,  9  mm.  and  11  mm.  Range  4500 
yards.  Killing  range  3000  yards.  Point  blank  300  yards. 
Penetration  52  inches  wood. 


These  rifles  are  perfect  in  every  detail  of  construction.  They  are  simple  to  manipulate,  yet 
powerful  enough  for  the  biggest  game.  African  hunters  never  go  into  the  jungle  without 
a  Sauer  Mauser. 


Our  320-page  catalog  describing  everything  of  interest  to  the  sportsman  is  jusi  off  the  press.  Mailed  for  the  asking. 

Schoverting  Dal/  S  Gale^ 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


MAIL-CLAD  KNIGHTS. 

Through  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey  the  public  has  recently  been 
made  familiar  with  the  enormous  damage  done 
each  year  by  wolves.  Occasionally  an  added 
horror  is  imparted  by  the  tale  of  children,,  and 
even  adults,  failing  to  return  home,  whose  fate 
is  afterward  revealed  by  bits  of  clothing  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  blood-stained  snow  and  maybe  an 
empty  revolver  or  Winchester  rifle. 

The  writer  has  often  wondered  why  the  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  lessening  these  ravages  do  not 
take  a  hint  from  the  porcupine  or  hedgehog. 

The  mail-clad  knight,  slashing  his  way  un¬ 
scathed  through  a  pack  of  wolves  vainly  snap¬ 
ping  at  his  armored  limbs,  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  stories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Why  could  not 
a  modern  knight  repeat  the  experiment  to  much 
better  purpose  with  revolver  or  magazine  rifle? 
A  suit  of  armor  absolutely  impenetrable  to 
wolves’  teeth  would  probably  not  weigh  more 
than  fifty  pounds,  a  trifle  to  a  vigorous  man. 

As  a  further  discouragement,  the  armor  might 
be  studded,  a  la  porcupine,  with  sharp  spines  of 
steel,  just  a  trifle  longer  than  the  wolf’s  canines. 
Such  an  outfit  would  probably  not  cost  much 
more  than  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  if  the 
sport  became  fashionable,  the  manufacturers  of 
sporting  goods  would  soon  eclipse  the  fame  of 
the  ancient  armorers  of  Milan. 

A  party  of  three  or  four  men,  thus  accoutred 
cap-a-pie,  with  a  pair  of  snowshoes  each,  a  ruck¬ 
sack  with  provisions  and  a  divisible  tent,  ought 
to  be  able,  in  a  country  where  this  game  is  fairly 
abundant,  to  earn  a  handsome  fortune  each  win¬ 
ter  out  of  the  bounties  which  the  afflicted  States 
pay  for  wolf  skins,  not  to  mention  the  rare  sport 
of  standing  invulnerable  back  to  back  amid  a 
pack  of  snarling,  snapping  beasts,  panting  after 
your  blood  and  shooting  them  down  as  fast  as 
you  can  pull  the  trigger.  No  doubt  the  rascals 
would  soon  learn  to  give  the  knights  a  wide 
berth,  but  a  light  cloth  suit  worn  over  the  armor 
might  lull  their  suspicions.  Possibly  the  sword 
might  afiford  better  sport  than  firearms,  besides 
being  less  apt  to  scare  the  game. 

In  Russia,  where  the  wolf  plague  is  even  more 
serious  than  in  the  United  States,  this  method, 
if  found  practicable,  would  render  even  greater 
services.  Possibly  it  might  be  applicable  to  other 
game,  and  in  the  management  of  captive  beasts 
in  zoological  gardens.  The  deadly  cobra,  for 
example,  might  be  handled  with  impunity  by  a 
mail-clad  attendant. — Washington  Herald. 


WANTED  TO  KNOW  HER  RIGHTS. 

In  Washington  some  years  ago  there  was  a 
colored  woman  who  demanded  all  that  was  due 
her.  On  one  occasion  at  a  period  when  less  care 
was  given  to  the  water  supply  than  is  now  the 
case,  the  colored  woman  accosted  a  man  who 
was  just  leaving  the  district  Government  build¬ 
ings.  “Mistuh,”  she  said,  “I  wants  ter  state  a 
case.” 

“I  am  not  a  lawyer,  aunty.” 

“  ’Tain’t  no  law  case.  I  ain’t  gwine  to  sue 
nobody.  I  jes’  wants  to  know  what  my  rights 
is  an’  how  to  git  ’em.” 

“You  see  any  of  the  clerks  here  if  it’s  Govern¬ 
ment  business.” 

“I  ain’t  got  no  piece  o’  paper  to  shove  in  at 
de  window  so’s  to  get  noticed.  But  I’s  bein’ 
’scriminated  against.” 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  was  the  kindly  inquiry. 

“I  ain’  gittin’  proper  ’tention.  Ev’y  once  in 
a  while  I  hyahs  it  read  out  o’  de  paper  dat  some¬ 
body  has  got  a  eel  out’n  his  hydrant.” 

“Well,  an  eel  is  a  very  cleanly  sort  of  creat¬ 
ure.  It  doesn’t  do  any  harm.” 

“You  didn’  fink  I  was  a-skyaht  of  ’em,  did 
you?  De  case  I  wants  to  lay  befo’  de  Gover’- 
ment  is  dis :  I  pays  extra  rent  to  kiver  de 
water  tax.  I’s  had  a  hydrant  in  my  back  yahd 
foh  fohteen  years  an’  I  ain’  nebber  got  no  eel 
yit. 

“What  I  wants  to  know  is,  how  does  dey 
’stribute  dem  eels?  Is  dey  prizes  or  is  dey  favor- 
itisms  or  what  is  dey?  If  dar’s  any  eels  cornin’ 
to  me  I’s  hyah  wif  my  basket,  ready  to  take 
dem  home  right  now,  ’case  we  ain’t  got  no 
money  to  buy  meat,  an’  we’s  kin’  of  hongry  foh 
feesh,  anyhow.” 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts* 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain.  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per 
feet  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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Erected  at  Sands  Point,  L.  I.  for 
Mrs.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 
Eight  Rooms 


BUNGALOWS 

Portablet*ndJ*ermanent 

We  erect  them  or  ship 
K.  D.  All  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  one  shown 
is  built  of  “  Asbestos 
Cement.” 

Billings-Stevens  Co. 

4  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


"Resort*  +or  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

•J  No  other  firm  in  theivorld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
<1  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 
t|  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZ1,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 


RIPOGENUS  LAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE. 

Cover  a  grandforestareaof  250square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  the  fly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1916.  For 
iliustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address  REG.  C.  THOMAS,  412 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  RIPOGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS.  Grant  Farm  P.  O.,  Maine. 


HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER,  SMALL  GAME.  BEAR,  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE,  Gardiner,  Mont. 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

fil/’TTAD'P  LITT  T  9  9  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
IkUADL  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 

curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

THE  ANGLER  S  GUIDE 
1910 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Fish. 

NOW  READY, 

It  tells  not  only  where  to  fish  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  but  how  to  get  there  and  how 
to  fish.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  so  handy  that  no  fisherman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  newly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date 
Beside  the  best  available  information  on  fishing, 
it  is  full  of  useful  hints  on  camp  equipment  and 
sites,  cooking,  game  law  information  and  a  whole 
lot  of  “How  tos”  that  are  worth  while. 

Postpaid,  50  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


"Resorts  fer  Sportsmen. 


CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Camp  Rossignol  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  the 
best  photograph  of  camp;  $25.00  in  gold  for  big¬ 
gest  trout  caught;  $50.00  in  gold  for  biggest  pair 
of  Moose  horns  obtained;  $100.00  in  gold  for  best 
painting  of  camp.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare, 
$15.00  round  trip  from  Boston.  Joe  Patterson, 
Head  Guide,  Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 


A  JUDICIAL  OPINION. 

A  catfish  convention  attended  by  about 
40,000  delegates  assembled  to-day  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Des  Moines  River  dam,  and  trouble  has 
already  begun.  It  may  be  far  reaching  in 
human  circles.  Fish  and  game  wardens, 
lawyers,  judges  and  citizens  are  already  talking 
of  carrying  the  matter  before  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  all  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Clarence 
Wallace,  a  laborer,  sat  on  the  bank  in  the  dusk 
last  night  and  interfered  with  the  convention. 

Early  arrivals  were  even  then  nosing  about 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  looking  for  the  sleep¬ 
less  worm.  Wallace  had  it;  in  fact,  he  had  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  strung  on  numerous  hooks  at¬ 
tached  to  two  fine  fishing  poles.  Naturally  Dr. 
M.  M.  Wilson,  new  assistant  State  fish  and 
game  warden,  was  invited  to  the  convention. 
He  was  at  the  dam  when  the  first  arrivals  came 
in.  The  result  was  that  Clarence  appeared  in 
police  court  to-day  and  paid  a  fine  of  $7.50.  He 
says  he  never  caught  a  fish  but  had  a  lot  of 
dandy  nibbles. 

In  a  heated  argument  in  the  police  station  cor¬ 
ridor  after  the  trial,  Clarence  demanded  the  re¬ 
turn  of  his  $23  worth  of  fishing  tackle.  Dr. 
Wilson  refused  and  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
State  fish  laws  on  the  spot. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  declared  Judge  Stewart, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing  and  got  into  the 
argument,  “that  the  laws  are  mighty  queer  on 
this  matter.  What  they  need  is  a  general  over¬ 
hauling  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 
Why  a  man  don’t  dare  to  fish  within  300  yards 
of  the  fislnvay  at  the  dam — the  very  place  where 
the  best  fishing  is  to  be  had.  Every  man  who 
goes  fishing  ought  to  take  a  wheel  barrow  load 
of  law  books  and  an  attorney  to  interpret  them 
for  him.” — Des  Moines  Tribune. 


EXPENSIVE  CHUM. 

There  are  days  when  the  land-locked  salmon 
will  not  take  any  fly,  whether  it  be  a  Seth- 
Green,  Jock-Scott,  Parmacheene-belle,  queen  of 
the  water,  moose-fly,  professor,  butcher,  grizzly 
hackle,  or  palmer;  it  will  turn  up  its  nose,  if 
it  could  do  that,  at  a  tempting  minnow,  a  juicy 
bunch  of  earthworms,  or  the  gaudiest  lure. 

Rangeley  Lake  has  an  angler  who  has  spent 
forty  years  in  fishing,  twenty-five  of  them  in 
Maine.  He  is  the  one  man  who  can  catch  the 
gymnast  fish  when  others  fail.  Does  he  alone 
know  the  secret?  Does  he  alone  have  hold  on 
truth?  He  is  a  modest  man,  who  says  he  is  a 
plain  fisherman,  without  frills,  simple  enough  to 
know  that  the  salmon  has  as  many  moods  as 
an  impulsive  woman.  One  man,  who  fished 
near  him  one  morning,  near  enough  to  see  in 
the  early  dawn  what  he  did,  said  this  is  the 
secret  of  his  success,  or  the  secret  on  that  day: 
The  man  threw  over,  as  one  would  throw  over 
chum  to  weakfish,  powdered  egg  shells,  that,  as 
they  slowly  descended,  sparkled  in  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  sun.  When  he  sifted  enough  to 
cover  and  make  a  good-sized  space  around  the 
anchored  boat  he  baited  his  hook  and  fished. 
The  shells  sparkled  like  little  fish  in  the  water. 
That  man  always  had  a  salmon  for  breakfast, 
and  it  was  not  taken  out  of  a  water-box  either. 
— Times. 
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/'or  Sale. 


Kjennel 


Special . 


Tajciderm  ists. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEENI AN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 


BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 


TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.'  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


RDBAV  'TUfkllTT  a'l  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DIYUUIY  1  IVY/  U  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 


FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

“LOCH  LEVEN”  TROUT 

for  stocking  streams  and  pools  of  water.  Eggs  in  season, 
as  well  as  sizes  from  12  inches  down,  at  all  times,  can  be 
obtained  from  Penn  Forest  Brook  Trout  Co.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.  Also  all  kinds  of  native  trout  and  eggs. 

PENN  FOREST  BROOK  TROUT  CO., 

P.  O.  Address,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  5 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  GO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  _  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO, 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer:, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — English  Setter  Bitch,  2  years  old.  Sired  by 
Bruce  of  Salop  and  out  of  Rod’s  Lass.  She  has  had  one 
season’s  work  on  grouse.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  shooting  dog  before  the  season 
opens.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sell  at  once.  First 
check  for  $25  secures  her.  Midkiff  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Beagles — Two  dogs  a  year  old;  puppies.  Sire  and  dam 
winners  and  hunters;  cheap;  overstocked.  Dr.  R.  E. 
Luther,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  4 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture," 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Faotory  and  Chiaf  Office*  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Franclsoo,  Cal.; 
St.  Lonie,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0. ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mast.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Prtco,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoqt  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  "Forest  and  Stream." 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES, 

Xlfrite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.’ 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  ®S)1 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  No  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  m  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deei 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


Properly  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

17  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  5%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  llimmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


“TEN  TO  ONE  IT’S  A  WHITE” 


They  are  made  with  wide,  flat  bottoms,  to  stand  rough  water.  The 
seams  are  lapped,  making  them  practically  waterproof  before  the 
canvas  is  put  on — a  construction  used  by  no  other  boat  builder.  If 
you  go  to  Maine  ask  your  guide  what  canoe  he  uses — ten  to  one  it’s 
a  “White.”  We  invite  comparison  with  any  other  make  for  beauty 
of  lines,  stanchness,  excellence  of  finish  and  wearing  qualities. 

15-ft.,  $30.00  16-ft.,  $32.00  17-ft.,  $34.00 

18-ft.,  $36.00  Guides  Model,  18  ft.,  $30.00 
5 °]o  allowance  for  shipment  direct  from  factory  at  Old  Town,  Me. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  Sporting  Goods 
including  Automobile  Accessories 

Tents,  Camp  Goods,  Fishing  Tackle,  Firearms,  Golf,  Bicycle 
and  Automobile  Supplies,  and  all  kinds  of  Outing  Goods. 

May  wo  send  you  Catalogue? 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  "Mullerite”  Powder 
15(^17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING-TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 

Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  us  at  our  JVetv  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  Avc.  Fifth  Ave.  Bida.  New  York  City 

NO  SELF-RESPECTING  DOG 

cares  to  work  with  the  man  who  shoots 
a  $50  gun.  Respect  your  own  and  the 
dog’s  feelings  by  shooting  with  a  Good 

Gun.  You  cannot  get  a  better  than 

-  A 

GREENER  GUN 

Used  by  the  champion  shots  in  every 
country.  Gaming  highest  awards  when¬ 
ever  exhibited.  Famed  for  hard,  close 
and  far  shooting.  Perfection  of  design 
and  artistic  finish.  Of  all  dealers. 

Ask  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

W  W  GREENER  «•  ““V 

•  TT  •  BIRMINGHAM,  ENG. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 

Canoeing  in  Tropical  America 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL. NATURE  STUDY.  SHOOTING.  PISHING.  CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

'  COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOR ESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 

MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


MIDSUMMER 

From  a  photograph  by  F.  F.  Sornbergcr. 
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ZIP — ZIP!  Up  they  come  right  into  the  teeth  of  the  wind  fast  as  chain 
lightning — and  all  over  the  place. 


Hard  work  for  the  beginner  to  shoot  quail — and  old  hands  at  the  game 
have  got  their  work  cut  out  for  them  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  it  is  all  over. 
Quail  are  mostly  made  up  of  speed  and  cunning. 


The  Stevens  No.  520  6-shot  repeating  Shotgun  is  the  fastest  sporting  gun  made.  You  have  got  to  work 
fast  to  get  in  your  shots  when  you  are  hunting  Quail,  but  the  No.  520  will  respond  to  the  fastest  hand  (WITH 
NEVER  A  CHANCE  OF  BALKING  OR  CLOGGING).  The  real  sportsman  is  not  looking  for  birds 
that  commit  suicide,  he  is  not  looking  for  a  gun  of  the  slaughter-house  type.  But  you  have  got  to  look  sharp 
with  Quail.  And  you  want  a  gun  that  will  respond  to  your  own  speed.  The  Stevens  No.  520  is  such  a  gun. 

It  lists  at  $27.00  and  is  carried  right  along  in  the  regular  stock  of  every  sporting  goods  store.  If  they  are 
out  of  this  particular  gun,  we  will  send,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  list  price.  Let  us  send  you  our  detail 
literature  regarding  it. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  321,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America ;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Club  Cocktails 

Taste  right  because 
mixed  right — to  meas¬ 
ure,  not  by  guess. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


July  30,  1910.] 
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A  bent  pin,  a 
bit  of  string  and 
a  stick  don’t  ap¬ 
peal  as  they  did 
in  our  boyhood 
days.  Write  to 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

for  catalog  “  F  ”  if  you’re  going  fish¬ 
ing.  We’ve  gear  and  tackle  for 
catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 
to  sword  fish. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  FRENCH  PARTRIDGE. 

Time  produces  many  changes.  During  the 
last  half  century  the  revolution  worked  by  the 
scientist  and  inventor  has  not  been  without  its 
effect  on  various  aspects  of  sport.  In  nothing, 
I  think,  is  this  more  obvious  than  in  the  relative 
values  of  the  English  and  French  partridge,  the 
last  few  years  having  completely  reversed  their 
positions.  When  I  was  a  boy  the  French  par¬ 
tridge  was  always  regarded  as  a  nuisance  and 
an  enemy  to  the  sportsman  in  several  ways,  and 
any  method  was  employed — fair  or  foul— for  the 
extermination  or  banishment  of  the  bird  from 
the  game  preserves;  it  was,  in  fact,  treated  al¬ 
most  as  vermin,  and  persecuted  with  the  same 
persistency.  .  . 

The  principal  reasons  given  for  this  universal 
animosity  were  three:  First,  the  French  birds 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  more  pugnacious 
instinct  than  their  English  relatives,  and  being 
also  larger  and  stronger,  they  were  thought  to 
be  the  means  of  driving  the  more  desirable 
species  from  their  haunts.  Second,  the  French 
birds  were  of  less  market  value;  and  third,  they 
were  of  very  little  use  from  a  sporting  point  of 
view,  owing  to  their  natural  habit  of  running, 
instead  of  lying  to  the  guns,  which  the  native 
species  could  generally  be  relied  upon  to  do. 

Now,  taking  the  last  objection  first,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why,  in  the  good  old  sporting 
days  of  pointers  and  setters  and  long  stubbles, 
a  running  bird  was  so  very  objectionable.  The 
excellent  cover  afforded  by  stubbles  left  knee- 
high  rendered  the  use  of  dogs  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  accordingly  no  shooting  party  was 
complete  without  a  brace  or  leash  of  pointers 
or  setters,  as  without  them  a  goodly  number  of 
partridges  would  probably  never  be  flushed  at 
all,  especially  when  they  became  scattered.  It 
was  here  that  French  birds  undoubtedly  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm  to  the  dogs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  disappointment  of  the  sportsmen.  In¬ 
stead  of  “squatting”  when  alarmed  by  the 
presence  of  the  shooting  party,  they  would  re¬ 
sort  to  their  natural  propensity  for  running, 
continuing  to  do  so,  probably  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  field.  At  any  rate,  they  would  in¬ 
variably  rise  wild,  and  more  often  than  not,  the 
dogs  that  had  scented,  pointed,  backed  and 
drawn  most  carefully  after  their  game,  would 
not  be  rewarded  by  even  a  sight  of  the  quarry, 
much  less  the  blood  which  their  good  conduct 
had  so  richly  deserved.  Then  again,  can  we  not 
sympathize  with  the  poor,  disappointed  guns, 
expectant  every  moment  of  a  rise,  on  finding 
that  the  sagacity  of  their  dogs  had  been  wasted 
on  a  lot  of  French  birds,  just  disappearing  over 
the  hedge  at  the  far  side  of  the  field? 

Reverting  to  the  effect  on  the  dogs,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  should  there  be  many  of  these  birds 
in  any  neighborhood,  the  dogs  employed  in  that 
locality  would  naturally  lose  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves,  become  unsteady,  and  in  many  cases 
practically  spoilt.  It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that 
the  French  partridge  was  looked  upon  with  no 
favorable  eye  by  the  ardent  sportsman  of  the 
time. 

Now,  however,  the  methods  of  shooting 
partridges  are  entirely  changed,  and,  therefore, 
the  faults  originally  observed  in  the  Frenchman 
no  longer  matter.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  majority  of  sportsmen  are  equally 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
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THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 


Rodmaking  for  Beginners 


By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  *he  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod'  ;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  oi 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
'akes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.-  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  65^x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 
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CURTISS 

USED 

MOBILOIL 

ON  HIS 

ALBANY- 

NEW  YORK 

FLIGHT 

May  29th,  1910 


llru>|3ork 


V ftcuun  Oil  Company, 
Dew  York, 
S.Y. 


June  14,  1910. 


Gentlemen: 

Z  wlsh\o  let  you  know  tfiat  the 
oil  which  befouled  my  spark  plugs  was  not 
your  oil.  I  used  MOBILOIL  going  to  Phila- 
dolphia  and  had  no  trouble.  Owing  to  mis¬ 
understanding,  1  was  supplied  there  with 
some  other  oil,  which  caused  the  trouble 
resulting  in  my  descent.  Bad  I  used  ko- 
biloll  on  my  return  flight,  I  should,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  have  made  the  trip  home  without 
a  stop. 

Very  truly  yours. 


HAMILTON 

USED 

MOBILOIL 

ON  HIS  FLIGHT 
FROM 

NEW  YORK 
-  TO 

PHILADELPHIA 

June  13th,  1910 


K. 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  page*. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproofed  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  how 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

,  INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  City 
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as  bitter  against  the  bird  as  their  fathers  were, 
although  owing  to  the  altered  mode  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  fashion  of  partridge  shooting,  the 
habits  which  were  once  so  objectionable  and 
detrimental  to  sport,  will  new  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  of  the  English  or  any  other 
species. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  reaping  and  binding 
machines,  the  short  stubbles  afford  no  lying 
for  birds,  consequently  pointers  and  setters  are 
not  required  to  hunt  for  them.  In  addition  to 
this  the  best  and  most  fashionable  way  of 
killing  partridges  is  by  driving,  and  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  this  particular  sport  that  I  make  my 
plea  for  the  French  partridge. 

It  is  an  excellent  game,  strong  and  fast  on 
the  wing,  requiring  all  the  killing  the  best  shots 
can  give  it;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  it  escape  quite 
freely  when  well  within  shot.  I  have  noticed, 
too,  that  each  bird  takes  a  distinct  course  when 
on  the  wing,  thus  providing  sport  for  the  whole 
line  of  guns,  while  the  same  quantity  of  English 
birds  would  follow  each  other  in  a  flock,  giving 
shots  to  only  one  or  two  at  most.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  French  bird  flies  lower  than 
the  English. 

Concerning  the  fighting  instinct  of  the  red- 
legged  partridge,  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
habits  of  partridges  knows  that  there  are  no 
birds  w'hich  fight  in  a  more  determined  manner 
at  the  pairing  season,  the  French  being  no  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  respect.  Once  paired,  however, 
they  will  settle  down  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  English;  nest,  and  bring  up  their  young 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  sometimes 
even  laying  in  the  same  nest.  What  then  can 
be  plainer  than  these  facts  to  prove  that  old- 
time  sportsmen  must  have  been  wrong  in  their 
supposition  that  the  red-legged  variety  drove 
the  English  away  by  its  pugnacity? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  fathers  were  so  pre¬ 
judiced  against  this  breed,  owing  to  its  bad 
habit  of  running,  that  they  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  good  for  nothing  and  bad  for 
everything. 

I  can,  however,  assure  sportsmen  who  still 
adhere  to  these  views  that  they  are  by  no  means 
deducible  from  experience  gained  in  these  parts 
of  the  Midlands,  where  I  have  lived  the  greater 
part  of  my  life.  I  have  ample  proof  that  a  good 
proportion  of  French  birds  on  a  manor  ma¬ 
terially  increases  the  bag  on  a  driving  day;  and, 
after  mature  consideration  and  observation,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  given  equal 
quantities  of  English  and  French  partridges  on 
a  day’s  shoot,  the  French  will  total  quite  five 
to  three  of  the  English.— The  County  Gentle¬ 
man. 


(For  Lubrication) 


HAVOLINE 

OIL 


H  Automobile  Cylinder  Oil  is  simply 
required  to  lubricate — and  burn  up 
cleanly. 

H  The  presence  of  body  makes  an  oil 
lubricate. 

If  Freedom  from  impurities  makes  it 
burn  cleanly. 

ff  Havoline  Oil  possesses  the  same 
lubricating  body  as  other  oils  (light, 
medium,  and  heavy);  but  it  burns 
cleaner  because  it  has  been  filtered 
freer  from  carbon  impurities,  That’s 
why — 


“It  Makes  a  Difference” 


Write  for  booklet  " Common  Sense 
of  Automobile  Lubrication.” 


THE  JOYS  OF  ANTICIPATION. 

When  the  Creator  of  this  universe  made  the 
fish,  He  showed  a  deep-seated  belief  in  the 
value  of  anticipation  and.  at  the  same  time, 
proved  Himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  pretty 
fair  sense  of  humor.  The  average  devotee  of 
the_  Waltonian  art  must  be  an  adept  at  antici¬ 
pation  or  he’ll  be  a  failure  as  a  fisherman.  For 
at  least  a  week  before  a  proposed  trip  he  must 
have  his  mind’s  hook  baited;  he  must  pull  out 
big  ones  at  frequent  intervals — in  his  mind — and 
must  see  himself  exhibiting  his  marvelous  catch 
to  scores  of  admiring,  yet  envious  anglers.  In 
this  dreaming  of  his  trip  he  is  getting  the  best 
out  of  it  by  far.  For,  lo!  when  the  trip  finally 
becomes  a  realization  he  tears  his  clothes,  hooks 
himself,  bruises  his  muscles,  barks  his  shins, 
falls  into  the  water,  goes  hungry,  turns  great 
quantities  of  fresh  air  blue  and,  in  the  end) 
possibly  catches  a  few  fish,  most  of  which  are 
so  small  that  he  has  to  hide  them  to  keep  the 

game  warden  from  arresting  him.  And  then _ 

then  he  goes  home  and  prevaricates.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  average  fisherman.  You,  reader, 
are  probably  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule 

undoubtedly  you  are.  It  may  seem  cruel  to 
write  it  and  it  may  make  you  mad  to  read  it, 
but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
Creator  had  not  known  the  value  of  anticipation 
when  He  made  the  fish,  the  art  of  catching  Cor 
trying  to  catch)  the  members  of  the  finny  tribe 
might  rever  have  progressed  beyond  its  mere 
value  as  a  source  of  food. — Denver  Times. 


HAVOLINE  OIL  CO.,  80  Broad  St.,  New  York 
All  Garages  All  Dealers 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  ("Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 
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Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Bristol,  Conn. 


Steel  Fishing  Rot 

Fish  with  a  “BRISTOL” — but  fish  anyway. 
Fishing  is  the  greatest  sport  on  earth.  If  it  ever 
gets  into  your  blood,  you  will  fish  for  the  rest  of 
your  life  every  time  you  get  a  chance — and  if  you 
once  fish  with  a  “BRISTOL”,  you  will  know  that  it 
is  not  only  the  finest  looking  and  the  most  reliable 
but  also  the  best  fishing  rod  on  earth.  No  question  „ 
about  it.  Each  rod  guaranteed  three  years, 
pop  17  Handy  r.ickel  "BRISTOL”  hook 
.  *  remover  with  our  beautiful  new 

1910  catalog.  Send  for  them. 

,  THE  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 

9  84  Horton  St. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sara 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  76  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


My  Life  As  An  Indian 

All  That  the  Title  Implies  and  More 

Probably  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  drawn  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
spent  years  among  the  Blackfeet,  marrying  into 
the  tribe  and  becoming  to  all  practical  intents  an 
Indian. 

Mr.  Schultz  tells  of  the  life  of  the  plains  In¬ 
dian,  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  every  man,  when  the  buffalo  still  cov¬ 
ered  the  prairie,  and  the  Indian  was  as  yet  little 
touched  by  contact  with  civilization.  He  de¬ 
scribes  as  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  great  camp,  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women,  the  gambling,  the  quarreling,  the 
love  making,  the  wars,  the  trading  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  requisite  touch  of  romance  is  supplied 
in  the  character  of  Nat-ah-ki,  the  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  who  became  the  author’s  wife. 


Price.  $1.65  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  12<J 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 

21  Park  Place  ...  New  York 

H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  you  will  eventually  buy. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1861 

.  ..  150  Page 

EDWARD 

vom  HOFE  &  Co\CatTFue 
F/SHIfG  TACKLE. 

Factory-Salesroom 

90-91  FULTON,ST. 

N.  Y. 

<  i  For  all  A  NGL!  N G 

- IMPORTANT  TO  ANGLERS - 

Can  you  always  get  just  the  FISH  LINE  that  you  desire? 

If  not,  we  can  satisfy  yotx.  Send  us  Twenty-five  cents  for 
FIFTY  samples,  to  select  from,  of  the  best  SILK 
BRAIDED  FISH  LINES  in  the  world. 

We  sell  to  ANGLERS  direct.  Address 

THE  ANGLERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fish  Line  Dept.  Utica,  New  vork  1 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Dan  vis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price.  $1.26. 
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BAIT  CASTERS  USING 

MEEK  REELS 

WON  OVCR  TWO-THIRDS  OF  ALL  DIAMOND 
TROPHIES  AWARDED  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
TOURNAMENTS  IN  PAST  FIVE  YEARS 
CATALOGUE  FREE 

B.  F.  MEEK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

«- 

t. _ 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Senecai”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.60. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 
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The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

^  Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 
Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9K  feet  ....  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS.  514,6%  or  8  feet  -  -  -  1.23 

CASTING  RODS,  4K.  5  or  6  feet  -  -  -  1.30 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  -  3.73 


Trout  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  24c. 

for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  60c. 
for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price.  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 

Regular  price,  96c. 

Original  and  Genuine 


For  Trial-  Send  us 
Quality  A  Flies 
Quality  B  Flies 
Quality  C  Flies 
Bass  Flies 


OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 

16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co.,  “AJSTS?* 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrandt”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  tha 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  to 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  newillustrat- 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 
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RHEUMATISM  fit  GOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 


THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR’S  PILLS 

S  AFE .  & .  EFFECTIVE.50c&SI 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  95  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN. N.Y. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS" 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 

a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


WHAT  BOBWH1TE  EATS. 

Bobwhite  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  sportsman 
and  is  coming  to  be  justly  valued  by  the  farmer, 
who  will  some  day  regard  this  game  bird  as  his 
best  friend. 

No  one  knows  definitely  what  the  annual  rav¬ 
ages  of  insects  cost  the  United  States  each  year, 
but  many  people  have  made  estimates  as  to  this 
which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  hardly 
be  more  than  guesses.  Nevertheless  a  Washing¬ 
ton  entomologist  has  estimated  the  yearly  tax 
chargeable  to  insects  in  this  country  at  nearly 
$800,000,000. 

Besides  this,  the  farmers’  crops  are  constantly 
being  crowded  out,  and  reduced  in  value  and 
volume  by  the  noxious  weeds  that  grow  among 
the  crops.  If  statistics  could  be  gathered  to 
show  the  value  of  the  time  and  material  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  farmers  of  a  town,  county  or 
State  in  fighting  weeds  and  insects,  we  imagine 
that  the  total  would  amount  to  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  whole  country.  While  all  this 
is  more  or  less  guess  work,  the  farmer  himself, 
who  has  to  carry  on  the  battle,  knows  what  the 
battle  means.  More  exact  knowledge  is  required 
of  the  life  history  of  those  birds  which  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in 
Miss  Nice’s  paper  on  the  “Food  of  Bobwhite.” 

The  experiments  reported  were  carried  on  for 
more  than  two  years  and  are  of  the  utmost  in¬ 
terest.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  bobwhite 
eats  129  different  kinds  of  weed  seeds.  A  single 
bird  has  eaten  12,000,  18,000  and  30,000  seeds  of 
one  kind  of  weed  in  one  day.  The  daily  average 
amount  of  weed  seeds  eaten  was  about  half  a 
ounce.  The  known  list  of  insects  consumed  in¬ 
cludes  135  species,  many  of  them  very  injurious. 
A  single  quail  ate  in  a  day  1,350  flies;  another 
5,000  plant  lice ;  another  1,532  insects. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  adjectives  over 
the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  careful  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  this  young  observer.  They 
are  most  creditable  to  her  and  most  useful  to 
the  public.  We  have  had  before  at  different 
times  records  of  the  contents  of  the  crops  of 
quail  that  had  been  killed,  but  no  previous  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  food  habits  of  these  birds  carried 
over  years.  Miss  Nice  has  made  a  contribution 
to  biology  which  is  of  high  and  practical  value. 
We  shall  refer  to  it  again. 


MR.  SHIR  AS’  MOOSE. 

Naturalists  and  big-game  hunters  will  read 
Mr.  Shiras’  paper  on  the  moose  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  Valley  with  deep  interest. 

That  in  a  single  locality  three  types  of  antlers 
like  those  figured  should  be  carried  by  what  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  adult  male  moose  seems  extraordi¬ 
nary.  The  fact  that  moose  are  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  large  numbers  in  this  narrow  valley, 
in  which  they  seem  to  spend  all  their  time,  pre¬ 
sents  a  view  of  moose  life  that  we  believe 
has  not  previously  been  suggested.  Apparently 
these  moose  never  wander  upon  the  hillsides,  or 
in  any  way  expose  themselves  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  casual  traveler.  As.  Mr.  Shiras  sug¬ 
gests,  there  may  be  other  localities  where  like 
conditions  prevail,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
moose  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Montana  and 
Wyoming  may  be  more  abundant  than  has  been 
supposed. 

That  the  annual  spring  overflow  of  the  delta 
of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  makes  that  flat  region 
impracticable  for  small  rodent  life  is  another 
novel  announcement.  The  absence  of  these  ro¬ 
dents  from  the  district  readily  explains  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  shed  antlers  of  the  moose,  and 
it  was  this  permanence  that  first  called  Mr. 
Shiras’  attention  to  the  absence  of  rodent  life. 
While  naturalists  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
the  shed  antlers  of  the  deer  family  and  the 
horns  and  sometimes  the  bones  of  other  unguL 
lates  are  commonly  gnawed  and  perhaps  eaten 
by  many  rodents,  this  is  not  so  well  known  to 
the  average  man. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  Mr. 
Shiras  has  found  an  almost  unknown  section 
from  which  he  has  brought  back  food  for 
thought  alike  for  the  learned,  the  serious  and 
the  fun-loving.  The  adventures  of  his  grizzly 
bear  of  two  years  ago  still  call  up  smiles. 


PRIVATE  GAME  PRESERVES. 

Although  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
the  private  game  preserve  is  unpopular,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be. 

For  many  years  Forest  and  Stream  has  been 
advocating  the  establishment  of  game  refuges— 
preserves  where  useful  wild  animals,  birds  and 
fish  shall  be  protected  from  the  attacks  of  all 
their  enemies,  including  their  bitterest  enemy, 
man.  Of  such  game  refuges  belonging  to  the 
public  a  few  exist,  but  they  are  very  few;  half 
a  dozen  national  parks,  three  or  four  Federal 
game  preserves,  a  few  wild  waterfowl  reserves 
and  a  few  small  reservations  set  aside  by  various 
States.  The  list  of  these — -except  the  waterfowl 
reserves — up  to  the  year  1904,  was  printed  in  the 
last  volume  of  ‘the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club’s 
books,  “American  Big  Game  In  Its  Haunts.” 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
citizens  of  the  various  S+ates  had  been  foresee¬ 


ing  enough  to  set  aside  such  reservations  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago,  they  might  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  have  taken  the  place  of  the  private  pre¬ 
serves  which  now  exist  in  so  many  places,  and 
which  have  been  estimated  to  number  for  the 
whole  country  not  less  than  500.  As  time  goes 
on  this  number  will  increase,  and  as  it  increases, 
the  localities  where  game  of  one  kind  and  an¬ 
other  will  be  wholly  protected  or  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  only  moderate  shooting,  will  increase. 
All  this  makes  for  an  increased  number  of  head 
of  game  saved  over  each  year,  and  so  is  for  the 
general  good.  The  various  ducking  clubs  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  are  refuges  where 
birds  are  shot  in  much  smaller  numbers  than 
they  would  be  if  the  land  were  open  to  the 
whole  public. 

Canada  has  taken  hold  of  this  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  parks  and  game  refuges  in  a  way  that 
promises  great  things  for  the  future. 

The  feeling  that  the  landholder  has  no  right 
to  keep  off  from  soil  that  he  owns  anyone  who 
wishes  to  go  on  it  to  hunt  or  fish  used  to  be 
much  stronger  than  it  is  to-day,  and  we  may 
feel  sure  that  as  time  goes  on  the  idea  that  game 
should  be  protected  will  no  longer  be  thought 
selfish,  or  un-American,  but  will  be  regarded  as 
wholly  natural  and  praiseworthy,  and  on  the 
whole  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large. 


It  is  feared  that  Captain  Joshua  Slocum,  who 
sailed  the  little  sloop  “Spray”  around  the  world 
several  years  ago,  and  recorded  his  experiences 
in  a  book,  has  been  lost  at  sea.  In  November, 
1908,  he  sailed  alone  in  the  Spray  from  Vineyard 
Haven,  bound  south.  The  sloop  was  spoken 
once  by  a  steamship,  but  that  was  the  last  time 
she  and  her  skipper  have  been  heard  from.  It 
was  Captain  Slocum’s  intention  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  but  his  presence 
in  those  or  other  waters  has  never  been  reported, 

*, 

George  W.  Miles  has  been  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Fisheries  and  Game  of  Indiana,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Rev.  Z.  T.  Swreeney,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  engage  in  business.  The  new  commis¬ 
sioner  is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  game  bird  propagation  established  by  his  pre¬ 
decessor. 

Our  cover  picture  this  week  will  remind  read¬ 
ers  of  scenes  similar  to  the  one  depicted  there. 
Small  inland  streams  offer  irresistible  attractions 
to  the  easy-going  canoeist,  who  has  found  them 
navigable  for  greater  distances  than  was  be¬ 
lieved  possible  before  the  light  canoe  became  so 
popular. 

m 

James  W.  Brackett,  of  Phillips,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Maine  Fish  and  Game 
Commission,  to  succeed  Leroy  T.  Carleton,  and 
Blaine  S.  Viles  is  the  new  member  of  the  board. 


Canoeing  in  Tropical  America. 

III. — A  Coral  Snake  Among  the  Bathers — The  Scorpion 
Man — Hunting  Wild  Pigs  and  Being  Hunted 
by  a  Troop  of  Monkeys 

By  FRANCIS  C.  NICHOLAS 


ON  up  the  river  we  went  and  presently  stop¬ 
ped  for  our  almuerzo  at  a  shady  bank 
where  I  could  see  that  there  was  a  sandy 
bottom  to  the  river,  and  asked  Don  Pacho  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  go  in  swimming.  He  said  he 
never  swam.  Then  I  asked  Vincente,  who  said, 
“Of  course,”  and  passed  the  word  along  to  the 
men.  They  were  quite  willing,  but  Don  Pacho 
with  some  anxiety  told  them  that  if  we  went  in 
bathing,  for  the  men  to  keep  on  the  outside,  and 
my  good  companion  did  not  seem  to  at  all  fancy 
the  idea  of  my  going  into  the  water.  However, 
when  one  is  dirty,  really  dirty,  considerable  risk 
will  be  taken  to  become  partially  clean,  and  even 
muddy  water  promises  to  be  a  luxury,  and  so 
while  breakfast  was  boiling  in  the  iron  pot  we 
all  threw  off  our  clothes,  Don  Pacho  standing  in 
the  stern  of  the  canoe  with  his  pistol,  while  I 
and  the  four  men  went  in  for  a  bath. 

For  a  time  we  swam  about,  keeping  near  the 
shore,  and  then  growing  confident  the  men  be¬ 
gan  to  romp  in  a  rough  fashion,  keeping  apart 
from  me,  and  I  was  well  pleased  that  they  re¬ 
spected  my  dignity,  even  though  I  had  no  clothes, 
and  allowed  me  to  remain  by  myself.  I  have 
skylarked  in  the  water  a  good  deal  at  different 
times,  especially  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have 
seen  some  very  severe  duckings  and  rough  pun¬ 
ishment  given  to  companions,  but  I  never  saw 
such  an  exhibition  as  was  given  by  these  men. 
They  were  grabbing  a  companion,  nearly  strang¬ 
ling'  him  under  the  water,  holding  him  head 
down,  heels  in  the  air,  plastered  mud  in  his 
mouth,  only  to  have  him  turn  on  them,  singling 
out  one  who  would  in  turn  receive  the  same 
punishment.  It  was  an  exhibition  which  one 
rarely  sees,  and  yet  it  was  all  taken  in  good  part. 
One  would  say  he  had  a  fine  breakfast  for  an¬ 
other,  and  rush  to  him  with  a  muddy  stick  or 
a  handful  of  decayed  leaves,  and  wou'd  plaster 
his  face,  forcing  some  in  his  mouth,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  whole  crowd  would  proceed  with  the 
punishment.  So  they  romped  and  struggled  to¬ 
gether,  apparently  enjoying  the  rough  play. 
After  all  they  were  only  young  men.  and  people 
mature  rapidly  in  that  country  I  was  surprised 
to.  learn  a  few  days  later  that  Vincente  was  only 
eighteen  years  old.  I  had  taken  him  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty. 


While  these  games  were  in  progress  someone 
called  out,  “A  coral !”  Immediately  all  stopped 
and  we  saw  coming  toward  us  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  snakes  in  the  country,  the  coral  snake, 
a  beautiful,  graceful  creature  with  small  head, 
large  body,  painted  with  alternate  rings  of  red, 
white  and  black.  It  was  swimming  directly  to¬ 
ward  us.  I  started  to  run  for  the  shore,  but 
the  men  called  out  that  there  was  no  danger, 
that  no  snake  could  bite  while  swimming,  and  so 
standing  to  see  it  come,  they  bade  it  defiance, 
splashing  water  at  it,  letting  it  swim  near,  then 
foycing  it  back,  teasing  it  to  desperation,  yet  it 
was  powerless,  for  in  the  water  it  had  no  means 
of  striking,  though  possessed  of  a  most  deadly 
poison.  It  seemed  to  realize  its  powerlessness 
and  sought  only  to  escape.  This  the  men  would 
not  allow,  and  one  actually  grabbed  it  by  the 
tail,  driving  it  under  the  water,  and  so  for  a 
time  they  continued  teasing  it,  though  most  of 
them  were  careful  to  keep  fairly  out  of  its  way. 
Finally  a  stick  floating  past,  one  of  the  men 
grabbed  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  life  had 
been  beaten  out  of  the  snake.  I  wanted  to  take 
it  up  in  order  to  examine  it  more  closely,  but 
Vincente  grabbed  me,  telling  me  not  to  touch  it, 
for  so  deadly  is  its  poison  supposed  to  be  that 
to  touch  a  coral  snake  is  claimed  to  be  danger¬ 
ous.  This  I  very  much  question,  but  the  natives 
insist  that  every  part  of  the  snake  contains 
poison  and  would  cause  death  if  it  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  scratch  or  any  abrasion  on  a  person’s 
hand.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  people  are  very  careful  how  they 
handle  a  coral  snake. 

After  this  Don  Pacho  called  out,  “Now  you 
have  had  enough.  Come  ashore,”  and  as  we 
really  had  had  enough,  we  all  obeyed  orders, 
more  willingly  because  Don  Agusto,  the  captain, 
called  out  that  breakfast  was  waiting.  There 
were  no  mosquitoes  now,  so  we  did  not  bother 
to  dress,  but  sitting  around  just  as  we  were,  ate 
breakfast  and  let  a  warm  breeze  blow  over  our 
bodies,  drying  them  thoroughly,  and  I  felt  satis- 
field  that  it  was  worth  while  to  take  the  risk  of 
becoming  partially  clean. 

Breakfast  over,  there  was  a  siesta  as  usua1, 
and  then  on  again  in  the  afternoon.  The  men 
worked  steadily,  no  unpleasantnesses  arising,  and 


we  made  good  progress.  That  night  we  camped 
at  an  old  hut,  making  our  arrangements  before 
sunset,  for  the  mosquitoes  are  always  about,  al¬ 
though  not  so  troublesome  here  as  in  the  swampy 
country.  There  was  a  pile  of  wood  nearby  and 
the  men  went  to  collect  some  for  our  fire.  They 
had  not  been  at  work  long  before  they  called  to 
me,  asking  if  I  would  care  to  see  some  scorpions. 
A  scorpion  is  always  interesting,  because  it  is 
dreaded.  One  likes  to  stand  and  look  at  a  re¬ 
pulsive  object  from  a  safe  distance,  and  so  I 
joined  the  group  who  were  turning  over  logs 
and  amusing  themselves  annoying  the  insects.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  quantity  of  scorpions. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them,  big  and  little,  and 
all  shades  of  repulsive  tints  from  gray  to  black, 
the  colors  suggesting  the  appearance  of  decay 
and  filth.  They  all  squirmed  together  while  the 
men  killed  them  or  held  some  to  the  ground  with 
a  stick  of  wood,  allowing  the  insects  to  thrash 
about  with  their  cruel  stings  in  order  that  I 
might  see  how  vigorously  they  could  wound  the 
body  if  a  person  were  so  unfortunate  to  be 
brought  in  contact  with  them. 

Don  Agusto  joined  the  party  presently,  and 
said  to  the  men,  “Let  the  insects  rest  and  I  will 
show  the  senor  something.”  So  the  insects  were 
allowed  to  become  quiet,  and  feeling  that  their 
danger  was  over,  went  crawling  about  here  and 
there  with  their  claws  extended  for  places  of 
safety  or  comfort.  After  a  time  when  all  were 
still,  Don  Agusto  went  to  a  log  under  which  a 
big  fellow  had  crawled,  raised  it  carefully  .so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  insect,  and  then  deliberately 
picked  it  up.  If  I  had  not  seen  this  with  my 
own  eyes  I  could  not  have  believed  it,  yet  it  is 
a  fact.  The  dangerous  insect  was  allowed  to 
crawl  on  Don  Agusto’s  arm,  was  smoothed  and 
tickled,  and  apparently  made  no  objection.  Don 
Agusto  could  do  with  it  whatever  he  liked.  I 
thought  at  first  it  was  a  stunned  insect,  and 
stretched  my  hand  forward  to  touch  it,  but  im¬ 
mediately  the  tail  was  curled  up  ready  for  a 
strike.  I  drew  my  hand  back  and  Don  Agusto 
cautioned  me  not  to  tease  it,  as  he  did  not  care 
to  be  stung.  For  a  time  the  play  continued,  Don 
Agusto  holding  the  scorpion  in  his  hands,  turn¬ 
ing  it  on  its  back,  took  hold  of  the  sting, 
smoothed  its  claws,  allowed  it  to  crawl  over 
him  as  it  pleased,  and  yet  it  made  no  effort  to 
strike. 

The  men  looked  on  in  awe  at  Don  Agusto's 
powers.  He  was  a  scorpion  man,  one  whom  a 
scorpion  would  not  sting.  I  am  not  sure  even 
now  that  there  was  no  trick  about  it,  but  I  know 
that  no  other  man  would  touch  the  insect,  and 
Don  Pacho  assured  me  that  it  was  true  that  Don 
Agusto  could  handle  scorpions,  and  that  other 
men  could  do  the  same  thing.  It  seemed  very 
strange,  and  yet  there  was  the  demonstration  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  After  a  time  we  tired  of  watch¬ 
ing  the  exhibition,  and  I  said  to  kill  the  dirty 
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thing  and  come  to  supper,  but  Don  Agusto  said 
no;  the  scorpions  were  his  friends  and  he  never 
killed  one  of  them.  So  the  creature  was  allowed 
to  go  free  and  hastily  made  its  way  to  a  place 
of  safety,  apparently  not  having  enjoyed  its  part 
in  the  interesting  demonstration. 

We  had  a  good  supper  that  night,  or  more 
properly  we  had  good  appetites,  for  the  day  had 
been  bracing,  and  we  enjoyed  the  provisions, 
though  they  were  exactly  the  same  as  we  had 
eaten  the  night  before  and  as  we  would  eat  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  our  journey. 

Supper  over,  it  was  bed  time.  My  mosquito 
tent  had  been  put  under  a  shed,  and  as  I  turned 
in  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  crawling 
sound  among  the  leaves  with  which  the  roof 
was  thatched.  Asking  Don  Pacho  what  it  was 
he  told  me  to  wait  a  moment  and  I  would  see. 
Presently  from  under  a  leaf  a  cockroach  came 
running,  a  big  one  such  as  we  do  not  have  at  the 
North.  I  suppose  it  was  over  two  inches  long 
and  perhaps  half  an  inch  wide.  After  it  I  saw 
a  big  scorpion  scamper  out,  the  cockroach  was 
caught  and  that  scorpion  had  his  supper.  I 
looked  on  in  horror  as  I  thought  of  sleeping 
under  such  a  roof,  for  it  was  infested  with  scor¬ 
pions  and  cockroaches.  Don  Pacho  only  laughed, 
telling  me  that  there  was  no  danger,  as  the  scor¬ 
pions  would  stay  in  the  roof  and  keep  the  cock¬ 
roaches  away  from  us,  and  really  the  cock¬ 
roaches  were  worse  than  the  scorpions,  for  if 
it  were  not  for  the  scorpions  the  cockroaches 
would  overrun  everything.  I  did  not  exactly 
fancy  the  situation,  but  being  tired  I  was  pres¬ 
ently  asleep,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  scor¬ 
pions. 

In  the  morning  the  men  were  stirring  about 
and  Vincente  came  to  shake  out  the  folds  of  my 
mosquito  tent  in  order  to  drive  away  scorpions 
which  might  have  collected  among  them.  There 
must  have  been  quite  a  number,  for  the  men 
seemed  to  be  striking  at  something  with  rapidity, 
but  presently  all  were  driven  away,  and  I  came 
out  quite  unharmed  from  what  I  fancied  had 
been  a  dangerous  situation,  though  I  suppose 
there  was  really  no  danger  at  all.  I  saw  how 
adaptable  the  mosquito  tent  is  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  in  this  tropical  region.  It  not  only 
keeps  out  the  mosquitoes,  but  being  tucked  in 
carefully  under  the  bedding,  keps  out  scorpions, 
snakes  and  other  creeping  things  which  might  do 
serious  damage. 

Coffee  was  soon  ready  and  we  were  off  again, 
making  our  way  up  the  river.  Here  the  water 
was  rougher  and  the  men  had  hard  work,  yet 
their  skill  was  equal  to  every  demand,  and  their 
strength  with  the  poles  took  us  steadily  forward. 
Don  Agusto  was  steering  as  usual,  Don  Pacho 
was  asleep,  and  I  was  sitting  forward  with  the 
men  watching  them  work  and  looking  out  over 
the  country.  The  canoe  was  so  large  that  the 
men  could  pass  each  other  easily,  and  one  after 
another  they  would  go  forward,  drop  their  poles 
over  the  side  and  walk  back,  pushing  as  they 
went.  In  this  way  the  canoe  went  gliding  on, 
even  though  at  times  the  water  was  rough.  Fre¬ 
quently  we  would  cross  the  river,  seeking  better 
ground  for  poling,  and  as  the  current  was  swifter 
now  and  the  passage  difficult,  yet  by  vigorous 
work  the  canoe  was  always  taken  across,  and 
generally  made  a  little  headway  forward  in  the 
passage. 

After  a  time  we  came  to  a  point  in  the  river 
where  the  current  was  unusually  swift,  and  it 


was  desirable  to  cross.  Word  was  given  by  Don 
Agusto  and  presently  the  men  were  paddling 
vigorously,  yet  in  spite  of  their  efforts  the  boat 
fell  back  a  little,  and  we  lost  ground,  though  we 
of  course  crossed  the  river.  Yet  to  lose  ground 
was  not  pleasant  when  we  all  wished  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  so  the  men  worked  vigorously,  and  per¬ 
haps  did  not  notice  the  water  so  carefully  as  is 
usually  their  custom,  for  when  we  were  in  the 
roughest  part  of  the  river  there  was  a  sudden 
jolt,  a  grinding  sound  and  we  slipped  forward 
as  the  canoe  tilted  to  one  side,  and  then  swung 
around.  We  had  collided  with  a  floating  snag,  a 
great  partly  waterlogged  tree  that  was  being 
swept  down  the  current,  with  the  long  branches 
just  showing  above  the  surface.  Here  was  a 
dangerous  situation,  for  we  might  at  any  moment 
be  overturned.  This  would  certainly  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  current  changed  the  position  of  the 
tree,  and  if  the  canoe  became  lodged  among  the 
branches  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  extricate 
it. 

I  expected  to  see  Don  Pacho  take  immediate 
command,  but  to  my  surprise  he  did  nothing. 
Motioning  to  me  we  simply  sat  in  the  center  of 
the  canoe  and  Don  Agusto  gave  his  orders.  Each 
man  was  standing  like  a  statue  in  his  place,  for 
any  movement  might  throw  the  canoe  out  of  bal¬ 
ance  and  land  us  all  in  the  water.  Carefully 
Don  Agusto  put  his  paddle  over  the  side  and 
gently  worked  the  canoe  around  where  he  thought 
it  might  slip  free  from  the  hidden  snag.  Then 
he  gave  orders  to  the  men  to  put  their  poles  over 
the  side.  This  they  did  carefully,  scarcely  mov¬ 
ing,  though  all  the  while  feeling  about  to  strike 
the  log.  Presently  one  of  the  men  called  out : 
“I  have  it.”  Then  Don  Agusto  said:  “Brace 
your  pole  and  hold  it.” 

For  a  time  we  waited,  the  other  men  still  feel¬ 
ing  about  with  their  poles,  and 'all  the  while  the 
great  snag  was  carrying  us  down  the  river.  After 
what  semed  a  long  time  Vincente  from  the  other 
side  of  the  boat  said,  “I  have  it.”  Then  Don 
Agusto  called  out,  “Balance  carefully,”  and  then 
the  word  was  given,  “Push,”  and  together  the 
two  men  forced  their  strength  against  the  poles. 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  grinding  sound,  the 
canoe  tilted  to  one  side,  then  gave  a  lurch  back¬ 
ward  and  we  were  free.  Hastily  we  made  our 
way  to  the  bank  again,  recovered  the  lost  ground, 
and  this  time  crossed  the  river  successfully,  and 
proceeded  on  our  journey  as  though  nothing 
had  happened. 

There  was  apparently  no  very  good  place  for 
camping,  and  as  Don  Pacho  wished  to  make  all 
the  progress  possible,  he  told  one  of  the  men  to 
prepare  breakfast  in  the  canoe  so.  that  we  might 
not  lose  time.  It  was  interesting  to  see  them 
cooking.  In  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  just 
ahead  of  the  tolda,  a  box  was  placed  and  filled 
with  sand  taken  from  the  river  side.  In  this 
sand  a  fire  was  built,  a  small  pot  put  on  it  and 
presently  our  breakfast  was  cooking,  while  all 
the  time  we  were  working  forward.  When 
breakfast  was  ready  it  was  brought  to  the  rear 
of  the  boat  for  Don  Pacho  and  me.  Then  an¬ 
other  portion  was  cooked  for  two  of  the  men, 
and  after  this  still  a  third  portion.  In  this  way 
we  managed  to  keep  the  canoe  working  forward 
all  the  time  while  some  of  the  men  were  eating, 
and  it  was  fortunate  that  we  did  so,  otherwise 
we  would  not  have  reached  a  suitable  camping 
ground,  for  there  was  no  place  to  sleep  until  we 
should  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nechi  River, 


which  we  were  now  approaching,  and  it  was  well 
along  toward  evening  before  we  came  to  a  group 
of  huts  where  the  men,  well  tired  out,  were  quite 
ready  for  a  good  night’s  rest. 

Here  there  were  several  huts  and  a  number  of 
people  living,  a  little  town  in  fact,  and  we  were 
made  welcome,  Don  Pacho  especially,  and  he 
was  plied  with  questions  about  the  news  and  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  country,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  price  of  various  commodities  in  which  the 
people  were  interested.  This  did  not  concern 
me  particularly,  and  noticing  some  curious  birds’ 
nests,  a  group  of  them  hanging  from  the  boughs 
of  a  great  tree,  I  asked  the  people  what  they 
were.  Those  who  were  nearest  me  said  it  was 
a  colony  of  yellowtails,  a  bird  which  builds  a 
long  hanging  nest  with  an  entrance  on  the  side 
which  affords  a  secure  protection  for  its  young. 
I  noticed  that  these  birds  were  of  large  size,  and 
so  asked  the  people  if  they  were  good  to  eat,  and 
on  being  told  that  they  were,  proposed  that  we 
should  shoot  some.  This  was  quite  pleasing  to 
the  people,  and  taking  my  gun  I  found  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  and  as  the  birds  went  flying  back 
and  forth,  obtained  ample  opportunity  to  shoot, 
and  with  the  first  shot  brought  down  a  fine 
specimen  of  yellowtail.  Immediately  there  was 
an  outcry  in  the  colony,  and  I  thought  I  detected 
the  voices  of  young  birds.  On  inquiry  I  learned 
that  the  yellowtails  were  nesting,  and  probably 
had  young. 

This  was  enough.  It  seemed  too  cruel  to  kill 
these  beautiful  birds  in  the  nesting  season,  and 
much  to  the  surprise  and  disgust  of  the  village 
people,  I  declined  to  do  any  more  shooting,  say¬ 
ing  that  one  specimen  was  sufficient.  They  pro¬ 
tested  and  urged  that  I  should  kill  more,  but  in 
spite  of  their  entreaties  and  their  evident  desire 
'to  enjoy  a  supply  of  birds  for  supper  I  told  them 
that  we  in  the  North  would  never  shoot  in  the 
nesting  season,  as  we  did  not  consider  it  proper. 
This  surprised  them  very  much  and  they  asked, 
why  not?  The  meat  was  just  as  good  then  as 
at  any  other  time,  but  on  being  asked  how  the 
young  birds  would  fare  if  the  parents  were 
killed,  my  companions  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 
What  difference  could  that  make?  No  one 
wanted  the  young  birds,  and  they  could  not  seem 
to  understand  that  shooting  should  not  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  during  the  nesting  season. 

Fortunately  I  had  killed  a  male  bird  and  there 
would  be  no  very  serious  consequence  for  the 
young,  though  perhaps  some  inconvenience  for 
the  mother  bird,  but  I  would  not  risk  shooting 
any  others,  though  the  people  insisted  that  I 
could  tell  by  the  bright  yellow. tails  and  larger 
size  which  were  the  males,  and  they  also  claimed 
that  it  would  be  no  harm  to  shoot  all  the  males, 
as  the  mothers  could  take  care  of  the  young.  I 
did  not  like  it,  however,  and  we  left  the  colony 
to  itself,  and  soon  the  great  tree  was  swarming 
with  the  beautiful  birds,  all  chattering  in  excite¬ 
ment  and  protesting  against  the  intrusion.  After 
watching  for"  a  time  I  went  back  to  the  village, 
and  making  ready  for  bed,  was  soon  comfortably 
asleep,  taking  due  precaution  to  have  my  mos¬ 
quito  tent  tucked  well  in  under  the  bedding  to 
protect  myself  from  the  creeping  insects  of  the 
night. 

The  next  morning  our  start  was  delayed.  Don 
Pacho  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  this  village,  and 
though  there  were  only  some  six  or  eight  houses, 
evidently  some  trading  was  in  progress.  All  the 
men  were  gathered  about  Don  Pacho  discussing 
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and  protesting.  Finally  it  was  all  arranged,  and 
with  a  satisfied  expression  my  fat  friend  came 
to  me  and  said,  “'I  have  done  very  good  busi¬ 
ness.”  Then  from  our  canoe  some  cheeses  were 
taken  out,  three  of  them,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  which  must  have  weighed  one  hundred 
pounds  each.  With  these  was  a  bale  of  calico 
and  a  half  dozen  knives.  That  was  all,  but  Don 
Pacho  said  that  he  had  made  about  $600,  though 
of  course  he  did  not  say  this  in  the  hearing  of 
the  people. 

A  little  later  we  started  on  our  way  again,  and 
were  soon  on  the  Nechi  River,  and  one  of  the 
first  objects  pointed  out  to  me  was  the  wreck 
of  a  steamer  which  had  been  carried  against  a 
ledge  of  rock  by  the  rough  current  when  the 
river  had  been  at  flood,  and  sticking  fast  had  be¬ 
come  a  total  wreck.  Don  Pacho  assured  me 
that  a  great  many  steamers  were  lost  in  this 
way,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  in 
Colombia  was  extremely  hazardous. 

On  the  way  up  the  river  I  noticed  a  group  of 
termites’  nests,  built  something  as  the  hornets 
build  their  nests  in  the  North,  but  very  much 
larger,  so  large  in  fact  that  they  were  of  striking 
appearance,  and  could  be  seen  up  and  down  the 
river  for  a  long  distance.  I  wished  to  obtain  a 
specimen,  but  Don  Pacho  said  that  the  termites 
could  sting  unpleasantly,  and  that  most  probably 
the  men  would  not  care  for  such  an  undertaking. 
However,  on  asking  them,  they  immediately 
volunteered,  and  coming  to  the  shore  we  selected 
a  very  large  specimen,  and  the  men  began  cutting 
down  the  sapling  around  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  which  it  was  attached.  As  the  men  worked, 
a  swarm  of  termites  came  after  them  down  the 
trunk  of  the  sapling.  These  were  killed  or 
brushed  aside  by  one  of  the  men  standing  near, 
and  presently  we  had  a  fine  specimen.  The  men 
then  dragged  it  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  threw 
it  in,  allowed  it  to  remain  for  a  while,  and  then 
when  all  the  termites  had  been  killed,  drew  it 
out  carefully  and  left  it  to  dry  in  the  sun  until 
we  would  pick  it  up  at  our  convenience  on  our 
way  back. 

We  were  now  in  the  gold  country.  On  either 
side  were  beautiful  ranges  of  mountains,  through 
wnich  the  river  had  eroded  a  deep  valley,  and 
Don  Pacho  claimed  that  every  inch  of  it  carried 
gold,  and  that  some  day  the  whole  place  would 
be  dredged  out.  That  there  was  gold  here  I  had 
little  doubt,  but  whether  it  could  be  worked'  suc¬ 
cessfully  seemed  the  question.  However,  im¬ 
provements  are  being  made  rapidly  in  mining 
machinery,  and  this  now  almost  deserted  region 
may  one  day  become  the  scene  of  great  ac¬ 
tivities.  ' 

That  day  we  made  fair  progress,  and  at  night 
pitched  our  camp  on  a  convenient  bank,  Don 
Pacho  saying  that  the  mosquitoes  would  not 
trouble  us  so  much  now,  and  that  we  could  sit 
up  for  a  while.  Supper  was  prepared,  and  then 
in  the  cool  evening  we  sat  around  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  the  night  air.  After  a  time  fish 
hooks  were  brought  out  and  the  men  proposed 
that  we  should  have  some  fish  for  breakfast. 
Their  arrangements  for  fishing  were  certainly 
crude.  A  piece  of  fat  was  used  to  bait  the  hook, 
and  presently  a  small  fish  something  like  a  white 
perch  was  caught,  and  this  was  immediately  cut 
up  for  bait.  Larger  hooks  were  then  prepared 
and  a  set  line  thrown  out  into  the  river.  This 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  perhaps  half 
an  hour,  while  we  sat  about  talking  and  smok¬ 


ing.  Then  one  of  the  men  called  out,  ‘‘Let’s  see 
what  we  have  got.”  The  line  was  pulled  in,  but 
most  of  the  hooks  were  bare,  though  one  held 
a  large  specimen,  something  like  a  bullhead 
which  the  men  hailed  with  delight,  saying  it  was 
fine  eating.  Then  the  hooks  were  baited  again, 
the  line  thrown  over,  and  left  as  before  to  be 
hauled  in  after  a  while,  only  to  reveal  bare  hooks 
from  which  the  bait  had  been  eaten.  The  men 
tried  it  again,  and  this  time  they  were  more  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  were  two  bullheads,  one  of  them 
of  large  size  and  somewhat  resembling  a  pick¬ 
erel.  These,  the  men  said,  would  be  enough  for 
breakfast,  so  the  lines  were  put  away.  Evidently 
they  did  not  fish  for  sport  or  pleasure,  but  only 
to  obtain  something  fresh  to  eat.  The  fish  were 
cleaned,  salted  down  and  put  in  our  iron  pot, 
and  then  we  all  went  to  bed  to  sleep  comfort¬ 
ably  till  morning. 

The  next  morning  we  had  our  fish  for  break¬ 
fast,  and  they  were  a  very  satisfactory  change 
from  our  diet  of  dried  meat,  cheese  and  plantain. 
We  all  ate  abundantly,  for  we  were  in  the  woods 
in  a  country  where  the  mosquitoes  were  not  so 
troublesome.  So  we  ate  more  in  the  mornings 
and  were  not  in  such  haste  to  get  away  from 
our  camp. 

It  was  rough  traveling  now.  The  current  was 
swift  and  the  men  worked  hard,  sometimes  hav¬ 
ing  great  difficulty  to  make  their  way  at  all,  yet 
by  dint  of  struggling  the  canoe  was  forced  on 
and  on,  and  finally  we  came  to  a  point  in  the 
river  where  a  little  distance  ahead  could  be  seen 
a  troop  of  wild  hogs.  The  men  were  all  excite¬ 
ment.  Wild  hog  meat  was  good,  and  a  chase 
had  its  attractions.  The  men  conferred  together 
for  a  time  and  then  decided  that  we  would  go 
through  the  woods,  head  the  hogs  off  if  possible, 
so  that  the  river  would  be  on  one  side  and  our 
men  on  the  other.  The  hogs  would  not  go  into 
the  river,  and  in  making  their  escape,  one  would 
probably  be  killed  with  the  pistols  or  perhaps 
with  the  machettes.  Carefully  the  canoe  was 
brought  to  the  shore,  then  through  the  woods 
we  all  went,  scrambling  along  as  best  we  could 
until  we  reached  a  point  where  Don  Agusto  said 
we  had  the  hogs  directly  before  us.  A  line  was 
now  formed,  I  staying  with  Vincente,  who  would 
show  me  how  they  hunted  wild  hogs.  Forward 
we  went  as  cautiously  as  possible  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  game,  and  presently  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  at  least  they  were  cer¬ 
tainly  headed  off  and  could  not  escape  us.  The 
river  made  a  sharp  bend  here  and  quite  a  sandy 
point  had  been  built  up  by  the  waters,  and  on 
this  point  the  hogs  were  feeding. 

Our  vantage  point  gained,  all  went  forward. 
The  hogs  heard  us,  and  protesting,  made  their 
way  out  to  the  open,  and  then  seeing  their  dan¬ 
ger,  turned  and  charged.  It  was  not  a  large 
troop  nor  were  they  the  dangerous  kind.  Their 
one  object  was  to  escape.  On  they  came  in  a 
body,  making  for  Don  Pacho  and  Don  Agusto. 
They  seemed  to  understand  their  tactics  pretty 
well  and  had  evidently  been  hunted  before.  In 
one  solid  mass  they  charged,  a  body  not  to  be 
resisted.  Don  Pacho  jumped  up  on  a  log  to  get 
out  of  harm’s  way,  the  men  scattered,  Vincente 
pulled  me  behind  a  tree,  Don  Agusto  placed  him¬ 
self  at  one  side  of  a  thorn  bush,  and  the  next 
instant  the  hogs  went  sweeping  past  us.  Don 
Pacho  shot  at  them  and  Don  Agusto  tried  to 
stick  one  with  his  machette,  but  with  grunts  and 
squealings  of  protest,  the  whole  troop  went 


scampering  into  the  woods,  and  that  Was  the 
end  of  our  hunting.  Evidently  my  companions 
were  not  expert  at  the  chase.  Don  Pacho  scram¬ 
bled  down  from  his  log,  smiling  and  looking  a 
little  foolish.  Vincente  said,  “Never  mind,”  and 
we  all  went  back  to  the  canoe  and  up  the  river 
again. 

On  the  wray  we  came  to  a  pleasant  grove  and 
there  stopped  for  almuerzo.  The  trees  were 
magnificent,  the  shade  cool  and  inviting,  butter¬ 
flies  were  flitting  about,  and  a  most  delightful 
rest  was  in  prospect.  While  the  men  were  cook¬ 
ing  and  I  was  taking  it  easy — in  fact,  I  was  a 
little  ashamed  of  doing  so  small  a  part  of  the 
work,  yet  the  men  were  willing,  and  on  this  trip 
I  was  being  simply  carried — suddenly  something 
fell  among  us.  One  of  the  men  exclaimed,  “A 
dimonio !”  and  looking  up  at  the  trees,  there 
sure  enough  was  a  troop  of  monkeys  bent  on 
mischief  and  inclined  to  curiosity.  Around 
among  the  trees  they  danced,  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  hugely,  making  faces  and  grinning  at  us, 
evidently  having  little  fear  because  the  men 
rarely  shoot  the  monkeys,  saying  they  do  not 
care  to  eat  them,  though  at  other  places  I  have 
found  people  who  were  quite  willing  to  shoot 
monkeys,  claiming  that  they  were  very  good 
eating,  but  for  myself  I  never  care  to  eat 
them. 

This  troop  of  monkeys  was  evidently  at  home 
and  proposed  to  make  themselves  disagreeable. 
They  would  chase  one  another  around  the 
branches,  and  chattering,  would  throw  sticks  at 
us.  The  men  laughing,  threw  things  back,  and 
it  would  have  been  great  fun  if  there  had  been 
any  end  to  the  sport,  but  the  monkeys  had  no 
idea  of  giving  up  their  amusement,  and  appar¬ 
ently  proposed  that  we  should  have  no  rest.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  their  intention  to  get  some  of  our 
provisions.  At  any  rate  they  kept  up  their  atten¬ 
tions,  and  we  had  to  eat  breakfast  watching  the 
monkeys,  for  they  would  come  with  all  sorts  of 
things  to  throw  at  us,  and  seemed  to  delight  in 
the  amusement.  Of  course  there  was  no  danger, 
yet  we  were  robbed  of  our  siesta,  and  after 
breakfast  had  to  go  on  our  way  again,  the  men 
cursing  the  monkeys  and  taking  care  that  no 
provisions  should  remain  behind  for  their  bene¬ 
fit.  Usually  monkeys  are  shy  and  very  retiring, 
but  at  times  their  curiosity  and  their  demonstra¬ 
tions  make  them  quite  troublesome. 

Comfortably  seated  in  the  canoe,  personally  I 
had  little  objection  to  going  on  up  the  cool  river, 
but  the  men  missed  their  noonday  rest,  and  I 
was  sorry  for  themt  yet  the  extra  work  had  its 
compensation,  for  later  we  came  to  a  ranch 
occupied  by  a  man  they  called  Don  Jaime,  and 
there  we  stopped  for  the  night  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  but  glad  to  find  such  comfortable 
quarters.  Here  Don  Pacho  began  trading  again, 
and  another  cheese  w'as  disposed  of,  Don  Jaime 
buying  in  gold  dust,  which  I  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  to  see,  having  come  to  examine  the  gold 
country. 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  bed,  the  first  I  had 
occupied  for  some  time,  and  it  seemed  very 
comfortable,  and  I  am  sure  I  rested  much  better 
now  that  I  was  free  from  dangerous  scorpions 
and  all  the  creeping  things  of  the  woods.  Not 
entirely  free,  however,  for  scorpions  often  come 
into  the  houses,  yet  one  or  two  are  not  so  an¬ 
noying  as  a  w'hole  troop  of  them  creeping  around 
among  the  thatches  of  the  roof  hunting  cock¬ 
roaches  for  supper. 


Moose  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
Valley. 

Concluded  from  page  131. 

Throughout  the  entire  year  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  the  willow  are  the  staple  food  of  the 
moose,  however  much  these  animals  may  loiter 
about  the  ponds  in  midsummer,  spending  hours 


or  the  more  tender  grasses  of  the  humid  bottom 
lands. 

By  nature  the  moose  is  not  a  migrant  or  a 
wanderer,  and  unless  disturbed  by  man  or  forced 
by  food  conditions  to  change  his  location,  he  is 
content  to  live  and  die  in  any  locality  where 
food  is  readily  obtained  and  the  cover  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  dense  to  conceal  him  from  his  enemies 


twenty  miles  of  plateaus  and  benches  just  above 
the  river  without  seeing  a  moose,  a  moose  track, 
any  droppings,  a  hair  or  a  discarded  antler  of 
this  animal. 

This  secretiveness  of  the  moose,  in  a  valley 
never  traveled  by  canoe  and  well  concealed  from 
the  scout  trail  following  the  wooded  slopes  on 
the  eastern  side,  explains  why  these  animals  are 
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ANTLERS  OF  MOOSE  OF  THE  UPPER  YELLOWSTONE  RIVER  VALLEY. 


pulling  up  tiny  sprays  of  moose  grass  and  other 
small  forms  of  vegetation. 

One  thing  that  surprised  me  very  much  was 
the  indifference  of  these  moose  to  the  leaves  and 
roots  of  the  water  lily,  which  in  the  smaller 
ponds  were  very  plentiful.'  Where  the  moose  of 
Canada,  Maine  and  Minnesota  begin  pulling  seg¬ 
ments  of  these  strong  roots  to  the  surface  be¬ 
fore  even  the  leaves  are  visible,  here  I  failed  to 
find  a  nibbled  leaf  or  a 
single  detached  root,  and 
it  seems  very  strange 
that  those  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  never 
acquired  the  habit  of 
feeding  on  this,  the 
most  succulent  and  most 
sought  after  food  of 
the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  moose. 

From  the  foothills  to 
above  timber  line  grows 
a  great  abundance  of 
grasses  and  many-hued 
flowers,  while  lower 
down,  forests  of  pine, 
red  cedar  and  the  quak¬ 
ing  asp  afford  a  fine 
shelter  for  the  elk  and 
blacktail  deerj  but  sel¬ 
dom,  if  ever,  do  the 
moose  leave  the  bottom 
land  in  search  of  food 
or  cover  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  although  daily 
the  elk  may  be  seen  de¬ 
scending  the  slopes  to 
browse  on  the  willows 


and  protect  him  from  the  wintry  blasts.  This 
characteristic  is  intensified  to  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree  in  the  Yellowstone  valley  where,  walled  in 
on  three  sides  by  high  mountains  and  on  the 
fourth  by  a  large  and  deep  lake,  he  apparently 
selects  a  limited  area,  and  neither  travels  up  nor 
down  the  river,  nor  ascends  the  foothills  a  dozen 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  valley.  With  moose 
scattered  everywhere  below,  we  examined  ful’y 


practically  unknown  to  the  guides  and  sportsmen 
residing  in  the  adjoining  States. 

During  the  ten  days  devoted  more  particularly 
to  moose  we  saw  sixty-eight  of  these  animals, 
and,  as  on  my  other  expeditions  elsewhere,  I 
usually  saw  five  moose  at  night  under  the  jack- 
light  to  one  in  day  time,  it  means  that  we  should 
have  seen  fully  400  in  this  valley  had  we  traveled 
about  the  lakes  and  ponds  at  night,  and  these 

would  have  been  but  a 
fraction  of  the  number 
occupying  the  territory. 

Another  noteworthy 
fact  was  the  difference 
in  the  rutting  season  of 
the  moose  at  this  high 
altitude.  Only  four  bulls 
out  of  thirty-five  had 
their  horns  free  of  vel¬ 
vet  by  the  last  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  whereas  the  elk, 
of  which  I  saw  some 
200  bulls,  had  lost  their 
velvet  by  Sept.  1.  When 
we  were  leaving  the  val¬ 
ley  the  elk  were  rapidly 
assembling  in  small 
bands  under  the  charge 
of  individual  bulls  pre¬ 
paratory  to  migrating, 
but  at  no  time  did  I  see 
any  evidence  of  mating 
on  the  part  of  the  moose, 
and  only  a  few  times 
did  I  hear  a  bull  calling. 
The  coming  season  I 
hope  to  spend  a  part  of 
October  about  Bridger 
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Lake,  or  until  driven  out  by  the  deeper  snow, 
and  thus  complete  the  study  of  the  moose  in  his 
mountain  home. 

Antlers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Moose. 

Some  years  before  making  my  first  trip  to  the 
Upper  Yellowstone,  I  instituted  inquiries  about 
the  character  of  the  horns  borne  by  the  moose 
of  Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  but  could  get 
little  information  either  here  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere.  The  only  specimen  located  was  a 
fine  head  obtained  by  Carl  Rungius  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  many  years  ago,  and  now  forming 
one  of  those  comprised  in  the  collection  of  heads 
at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Doubtless  there  are  other 
such  heads  in  private  collections,  but  most  of 
them  are  beyond  certain  identification  through 
change  in  ownership  or  lapse  of  time. 

In  the  first  trip  up  the  valley  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  I  came  across  no  shed  antlers,  and  my 
conclusions  were  drawn  wholly  from  the  moose 
seen  along  the  banks  of  this  river  as  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  force  our  way  toward  the  head¬ 
waters.  On  the  second  trip,  after  picking  up 
the  big  antler  already  referred  to,  it  seemed 
well  to  look  for  others,  though  I  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  any  in  equally  good  condition. 
Going  one  afternoon  into  a  portion  of  the  valley 
where  moose  were  frequently  seen,  I  instructed 
both  guides  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  horns. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  found  three.  Two 
were  of  the  long,  narrow  type  already  men¬ 
tioned,  while  the  third  was  entirely  new  in  form, 
being  almost  as  broad  as  long,  and  shaped  some¬ 
what  like  a  fan.  To  our  delight  each  specimen 
was  perfect,  and  in  no  wise  injured  by  rodents 
or  exposure.  An  hour  later  we  came  across  four 
more,  one  almost  as  large  and  broad  as  the  one 
found  on  the  first  day,  while  another  was  nar¬ 
row  and  long,  the  third  of  the  fan-shaped  type 
and  the  last  one  an  intermediate  form.  A  couple 
of  days  later  we  picked  up  two  more,  making 
ten  in  all,  and  what  was  perhaps  fortunate,  each 
belonging  to  a  different  bull.  The  fact  that  none 
of  these  antlers  had  been  injured  by  squirrels, 
porcupines  or  mice  seemed  at  first  very  strange, 
until  it  finally  dawned  on  us  that  in  these  willow 
bottoms  all  mice  and  moles  were  repelled  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  annual  overflow,  and  that  the 
larger  rodents  were  seldom  seen  outside  of  the 
pine  thickets. 

Loaded  down  with  these  heavy  trophies,  which 
had  to  be  transported  a  hundred  miles  by  canoe 
and  wagon  and  some  three  thousand  miles  by 
rail,  we  reluctantly  gave  up  the  search  for  more. 
But  as  these  particular  specimens  represented 
the  three  prevailing  types  already  established  by 
the  living  animals,  there  was  perhaps  no  occas¬ 
ion  for  adding  to  the  collection. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  before  reaching 
civilization  I  had  to  keep  one  guide  in  camp 
nearly  all  the  time  to  prevent'  the  ant’ers  from 
being  destroyed  or  injured  by  the  numerous  red 
squirrels,  which,  on  several  occasions,  when  not 
watched,  entered  camp  and  ate  the  points  off 
several  antlers. 

By  the  last  week  in  September  we  again  reach¬ 
ed  the  southeast  arm  of  the  lake,  and  on  the 
same  afternoon  the  two  guides  climbed  the  top 
of  the  high  ridge  behind  camp  to  prepare  a 
rousing  signal  fire  for  Hofer,  twenty-five  miles 
away  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  whose  launch  was 
to  come  the  day  following  the  signal. 

T  had  intended  joining  the  guides  shortly  be¬ 


fore  the  fire  was  started,  but  on  partially  ascend¬ 
ing  the  mountain  I  saw  a  cow  and  a  calf  moose 
feeding  in  a  pond  a  short  distance  below  me. 
While  watching  them  with  the  aid  of  a  power¬ 
ful  glass,  I  saw  three  black  looking  animals  ap¬ 
proaching  the  lake  shore,  followed  in  five  minutes 
by  four  more.  Without  the  aid  of  the  glass  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  they  were  moose,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  an  ebony  black  when  compared 
with  the  light-colored  elk  that  surrounded  them 
on  all  sides.  These  moose  waded  out  into  the 
shallow  waters  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  and  were  evidently  feeding  on  water 
plants.  To  add  to  the  excitement,  three  more 
moose  appeared,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
five  others,  and  these  soon  ranged  themselves 
along  the  shore  with  the  first,  so  that  within  a 
radius  of  less  than  half  a  mile  I  had  seventeen 
moose  in  sight  at  one  time — a  picture  never  be¬ 
fore  equalled  during  my  twenty  years’  trips  to 
portions  of  the  country  where  the  moose  were 
considered  most  abundant.  Having  heretofore 
added  to  my  list  ten  moose  seen  in  the  area 
where  these  were  now  feeding,  I  struck  the 
former  entirely  from  my  count  in  order  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  duplication.  (See  page  173.) 

It  was  only  during  the  last  three  days  that  I 
saw  at  close  range  three  bulls  with  the  short, 
wide  antlers  of  the  type  marked  2a  and  2b. 

I  herewith  append  the  measurement  of  the 
antlers  shown  in  the  group  marked  ia,  2a.  3a 
and  which  constitute  the  three  prevailing  types. 

Length.  Palmation. 


No.  ia  . 28jZin.  iSjdiin. 

No.  2a  . 15^111.  10  in. 

No.  3a  . 25J4in.  6  in. 


A  comparison  of  the  long,  narrow  type  3a, 
with  the  equally  long  but  broadly  palmated  type 
ia  and  ib,  affords  no  greater  contrast,  marked  as 
it  is,  than  when  either  of  these  forms  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  short,  broad  antlers  represented 
by  2a. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  unusual  uniformity  and 
a  single  unique  type,  as  suggested  in  my  previous 
article,  the  conclusion  can  now  be  safely  reached 
that  the  moose  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  show  a 
greater  variety  in  horn  formation  than  elsewhere 
in  its  continental  range.  Or,  in  other  words,  ex¬ 
treme  isolation,  interbreeding  and  a  high  alti¬ 
tude  are  factors  apparently  working  toward  a 
diversity  in  type  rather  than  uniformity. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
west,  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  waters,  to 
Minnesota  and  Ontario,  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
moose,  but  all  told  they  showed  much  less  di¬ 
vergence  in  form  than  the  moose  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone. 

Counting  the  bulls  of  both  trips  and  the  shed 
antlers,  they  divide  up  as  given  below,  the 
column  marked  o  standing  for  intermediate 
forms  or  bulls  too  far  away  to  be  certain  of  the 
type. 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3  No.  o  Total. 

15  5  27  12  59 

A  Pelican  Tragedy. 

A  heavy,  wet  snow  squall  caused  some  discom¬ 
fort  on  Sept.  11,  and  again  on  Sept.  20,  when 
with  the  thermometer  at  27  a  much  heavier  fall 
occurred,  bringing  into  harmonious  color  the 
valley  and  the  hillsides  with  the  ever-whitened 
summits. 

Owing  to  a  late  nesting  season  of  the  white 


pelicans  on  Molly  Island,  opposite  camp,  caused 
by  an  unusually  high  stage  of  water  on  the  lake 
during  July,  this  snow  storm  killed  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  fully  grown  young  pelicans,  and  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  the  surviving  ones  huddled  up  on 
the  snow-covered  reef,  just  as  it  was  pleasing  to 
see  how  bravely  the  parent  birds  endured  the 
cold  that  their  young  might  have  a  few  more 
djys’  attention  before  the  colony  took  wing  for 
their  Southern  home. 

But  later  on,  when  this  valley  is  filled  with 
snow,  and  those  cut-throat  outlaws  in  nature’s 
kingdom — the  cougar  and  the  wolf — are  masters 
of  the  situation,  there  can  perhaps  be  told  an¬ 
other  story  equally  pathetic. 

Are  the  Young  Moose  Being  Destroyed? 

About  thirty  cows  were  seen  on  both  trips, 
while  the  total  number  of  calves  observed  was 
only  three — a  number  so  amazingly  small,  con¬ 
sidering  we  were  there  both  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  when  the  calves  usually  accompany  their 
mothers,  that  I  made  a  special  effort  to  find  one 
whenever  a  cow  was  located,  besides  examining 
the  runways  and  beaches  for  tracks  of  the  young, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  And  what  is  equally  sig¬ 
nificant,  we  only  saw  four  yearling  moose. 

The  third  day  up  the  river  I  ran  across  the 
carcass  of  a  cow  moose,  killed  some  months  be¬ 
fore  by  a  lion  or  by  wolves.  When  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  every  deer  and  every  elk  leaves  this 
high  altitude  before  November,  and  that  the 
larger  predaceous  animals  must  either  live  upon 
the  young  moose  or  get  out  of  the  country,  may 
it  not  be,  with  the  great  increase  of  the  moose, 
that  the  wolves  and  lions  have  found  a  sufficient 
supply  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  winter 
without  now  being  compelled  as  formerly  to  seek 
the  lowlands?  Twice  we  heard  coyotes,  appar¬ 
ently  hunting  in  packs,  and  on  another  occasion 
timber  wolves.  Just  back  of  camp  we  found  the 
carcasses  of  two  elk.  but  could  not  tell  by  what 
animal  they  had  been  killed. 

With  the  snow  more  than  five  feet  on  the  level 
and  all  the  moose  segregated  into  yards  each 
winter,  far  away  from  the  nearest  military  post 
or  station,  the  conditions  favor  destructive  raids 
by  the  cougar  and  the  wolf.  The  same  peril 
exists  at  the  head  of  the  valley  in  Wyoming, 
where  the  hunters  and  trappers  are  excluded 
from  the  forest  reserve,  under  a  closed  season, 
enacted  by  Wyoming,  and  there  are,  therefore, 
no  persons  in  a  position  to  hold  in  check  a  class 
of  predaceous  animals  capable  of  thriving  even 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

It  would  be  a  great  pity  were  this  large  col¬ 
lection  of  moose  now  at  a  standstill,  with  the 
certainty  Of  their  future  extinction,  as  must  be 
the  case  if  the  young  are  being  ruthlessly  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  conservation  of  this  noble  animal 
on  its  Western  range  is  greatly  to  be  desired, 
and  the  park  and  State  authorities  should  be 
aroused  to  action. 

The  coming  October  I  hope  to  get  additional 
information  on  this  subject  and  will  report  the 
results.  George  Shiras,  3D. 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
covering  the  year  1909,  announces  that  there 
were  issued  certificates  on  11,080  coyotes  and 
230  gray  wolves,  and  that  the  amount  paid  out 
was  $13,380. 
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Private  Game  Preserves. 

These  interesting  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer’s  recent  paper  on  “Private 
Game  Preserves  and  Their  Future  in  the  United 
States,”  and  are  of  great  interest  to  all : 

Historical. 

The  game  preserve  in  the  form  of  a  deer  park 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  private  estate  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  colonial  days.  One  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  in  America  was  located  in  Mary¬ 
land,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
near  its  head.  Augustine  Hermann,  a  cartog¬ 
rapher,  born  at  Prague,  Bohemia,  in  1608,  came 
to  Maryland  in  1659  and  surveyed  and  mapped 
the  province,  a  service  for  which  he  received  a 
grant  of  land  in  Cecil  county.  Here  he  founded 
in  1661  the  manor  of  Bohemia,  and  among  other 
attractions  added  “a  large  deer  park,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  standing.”*  In  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  colonial  estates,  particular’ y  those  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  frequent  references  may 
be  found  to  deer  parks. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Tasker,  the  governor  of 

♦Wilson,  T.  G.,  A  Maryland  Manor,  p.  15,  1890. 


Maryland,  on  retiring  from  office,  laid  out  his 
country  seat  Belair,  near  Collington,  Prince 
George  county,  in  true  manorial  style,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  improvements  a  park  for  deer. 

Another  celebrated  estate  in  Maryland  was 
that  of  Harewood,  on  Gunpowder  River,  near 
Baltimore,  which  about  the  year  1830  included 
a  deer  park  of  some  300  acres,  where  “200  deer 
may  often  be  seen  at  a  single  view.”f  Here  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  in  introducing  pheasants, 
European  quail  and  red-legged  partridges,  but 
proved  unsuccessful,  owing  chiefly  to  depreda¬ 
tions  of  poachers  and  natural  enemies.  Thirty 
years  later,  about  1858-59,  was  established  the 
deer  park  of  Judge  J.  D.  Caton,  near  Ottawa, 
111.  This  park,  which  originally  comprised  but 
forty  acres  and  was  afterward  increased  to  200, 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
serving  and  studying  the  various  kinds  of  big 
game  in  a  state  of  captivity.  Here  the  observa¬ 
tions  were  made  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
owner’s  well-known  work  on  the  antelope  and 
deer  of  America. 


tTurf  Register,  11.  p.  130,  November,  1830. 


1  he  first  game  preserve  belonging  to  an  incor¬ 
porated  association  was  that  established  by  the 
Blooming  Grove  Association  in  1871,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  “of  preserving,  importing,  breeding  and 
propagating  game  animals,  birds  and  fish,  and 
of  furnishing  facilities  to  the  members  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  shooting  and  fishing  on  its  grounds.”  One 
of  the  important  features  was  a  deer  park.  This 
venture  was  followed  a  few  years  later  by 
numerous  other  parks  of  various  kinds,  until 
they  now  number  several  hundred. 

Upland  Preserves. 

In  the  upland  preserve  under  private  owner¬ 
ship  may  be  found  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  maintenance  of  the  future  supply 
of  game  and  game  birds.  Nearly  all  such  pre¬ 
serves  are  maintained  for  the  propagation  of 
deer,  quail,  grouse  or  pheasants.  They  vary 
widely  in  area,  character  and  purpose  and  em¬ 
brace  some  of  the  largest  game  refuges  in  the 
country.  Some  of  the  preserves  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  cover  from  15,000  to  30,000  acres,  several 
in  South  Carolina  exceed  60,000  acres  in  extent, 
while  the  Megantic  Club’s  preserve,  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Quebec  and  Maine,  comprises 


DELTA  OF  THE  UPPER  YELLOWSTONE  RIVER,  WHERE  SEVENTEEN  MOOSE  WERE  SEEN. 
From  a  photograph  by  George  Shiras,  3d. 
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nearly  200  square  miles,  or  upward  of  125,000 
acres.  Comparatively  few  of  the  larger  pre¬ 
serves  are  inclosed.  In  some  instances  part  of 
the  tract  is  fenced,  while  large  areas  are  unin¬ 
closed,  but  are  protected  by  being  posted.  The 
character  of  their  tenure  varies  also.  Some  are 
owned  in  fee  simple;  others,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  are  leased,  or  comprise  merely  the 
shooting  rights  on  the  land.  In  both  size  and 
tenure  the  upland  preserves  of  the  United  States 
are  comparable  with  the  grouse  moors  and  large 
preserves  of  Scotland.  Several  of  those  in  Ross- 
shire  vary  from  40,000  to  45,000  acres  in  extent, 
and  one  in  Aberdeenshire  has  an  area  of  110- 
000  acres. 

Not  all  upland  preserves  are  on  wild  land. 
Many  of  the  quail  shooting  preserves  of  the 
South  include  farming  land,  the  owners  having 
leased  the  shooting  rights,  in  return  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  taxes  and  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  trouble  of  protecting  their  property  against 
indiscriminate  hunting.  In  Central  North  Caro¬ 
lina  may  be  found  a  very  interesting  group  of 
leased  preserves,  some  of  which  contain  several 
thousand  acres,  while  nearly  all  are  made  up  by 
combining  farms  of  moderate  size.  Here  the 
preserve  idea  does  not  seem  to  interfere  with 
agriculture,  and  has  been  welcomed  by  the  small 
landowner  as  a  means  of  securing,  through  lease 
of  the  shooting  rights,  an  income  from  his  hold¬ 
ings  at  least  equal  to  his  taxes,  and  in  many 
cases  exceeding  them.  In  this  group  belong 
many  preserves  controlled  by  clubs  composed  of 
men  of  moderate  means  unable  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  inclosed  parks  for  big  game  or  of 
membership  in  the  expensive  clubs  which  main¬ 
tain  ducking  preserves.  Those  who  have  not 
investigated  the  subject  will  doubtless  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  the  comparatively  small  cost  of 
a  club  of  this  kind,  which  leases  a  few  hundred 
acres  and  has  none  of  the  expenses  connected 
with  an  elaborately  appointed  club  house,  keepers 
and  other  appurtenances  usually  associated  with 
a  private  game  park. 

A  preserve  of  special  interest  is  that  of  the 
Bolsa  Chica  Club,  near  Newport  Bay,  in  South¬ 
ern  California.  This  club,  organized  by  Count 
Jaro  von  Schmidt  in  1898,  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  in  Orange  county  comprising  about  3.000 
acres,  with  a  frontage  of  nearly  three  miles  along 
the  ocean.  A  commodious  club  house  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  the  forty  members  was  erected 
and  other  improvements  were  made.  An  inlet 
with  some  sixty  miles  of  channels  formerly  ad¬ 
mitted  the  tide  to  much  of  the  property.  At 
high  tide  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  was  sub¬ 
merged,  and  at  low  tide  this  became  a  more  or 
less  barren  salt  marsh.  The  erection  of  a  dam 
and  four  cement  spillways  with  automatic  gates 
effectually  shut  out  the  salt  water  and  gave  con¬ 
trol  of  the  depth  of  water  within  the  inclosure. 
Thirty  artesian  wells  were  sunk,  which,  with 
the  overflow  from  several  hundred  more  in  the 
drainage  district  above,  furnished  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  water.  As  a  result  of  excluding 
the  tide  and  sinking  the  wells,  the  tide  flat  grad¬ 
ually  changed  from  a  salt  to  a  fresh  water 
marsh.  Sorghum  saccliaratuni,  duckweed,  and 
other  food  plants  were  introduced  to  attract  the 
birds,  and  manure  was  distributed  along  the 
edges  of  the  channels,  both  as  a  fertilizer  and 
as  a  means  of  introducing  earthworms  and  in¬ 
sect  larvae  for  food  for  snipe  and  other  birds. 
The  plan  proved  successful,  and  the  club  now 


enjoys  good  shooting  of  jacksnipe,  teal,  mal¬ 
lards,  widgeons  and  other  birds  formerly  scarce 
or  absent,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  salt  water 
ducks  normally  found  in  that  vicinity. 


New  Forest  Roads. 

Linville  Falls,  N.  C.,  July  21. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  High¬ 
way  is  now  being  surveyed,  and  when  it  is  bu.lt 
it  will  offer  to  automobilists  one  of  the  most 
attractive  scenic  tours  in  America.  The  plan  is 
to  make  a  first  class  automobile  road  from  Ashe¬ 
ville  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Roanoke, 
Va.,  and  beyond.  The  section  now  being  sur¬ 
veyed  is  from  Altapass  on  the  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field  &  Ohio  railway,  via  Linville  Falls,  Alta- 
mont  and  Pineola  to  Linville  City.  This  will  be 
about  twenty-seven  miles  of  road  and  will  con¬ 
nect  there  with  the  famous  Yonahlossee  road 
from  Linville  City  to  Blowing  Rock,  eighteen 
miles.  This  road,  winding  around  the  Grand¬ 
father  Mountain,  is  a  perfect  road  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  built  on  practically  a  level  grade  and 
well  made  and  maintained.  From  Blowing  Rock 
a  turnpike  is  now  being  constructed  at  great 
cost  through  rock  to  Lenoir,  twenty-four  miles, 
where  it  connects  with  another  railway.  Just 
above  Linville  City  another  branch  of  the  turn¬ 
pike  has  been  constructed  and  is  in  operation 
to  Edgemont,  another  railway  point,  fifteen  miles 
distant.  All  these  are  automobile  roads  and  have 
been  used  by  many  motoring  parties  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

The  section  of  highway  now  surveyed,  starting 
at  Altapass,  will  be  the  most  attractive  perhaps 
on  the  whole  line.  It  crosses  the  Blue  Ridge  at 
an  elevation  of  4,100  feet  over  Humpback  Moun¬ 
tain,  which  sits  majestically  in  front  of  us  to  the 
west  two  miles  away,  and  winds  along  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  mountain  for  nearly  two  miles,  open¬ 
ing  up  a  view  from  the  highest  point  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  and  one  hitherto  not  acces¬ 
sible.  From  this  road  all  the  highest  points  in 
the  Eastern  Mountains  will  be  plainly  in  sight, 
none  of  them  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  distant.  Range  after  range  for  hundreds 
of  miles  may  be  seen.  The  ascent  will  be 
through  a  charming  series  of  little  vistas  that 
will  include  cascades,  beautiful  trout  streams 
and  the  green-clad  ruggedness  that  makes  the 
Blue  Ridge  so  attractive.  As  the  road  winds 
among  ridges  and  valleys  to  secure  its  grade, 
nowhere  greater  than  4^  per  cent.,  it  passes 
through  one  of  the  grandest  hardwood  forests 
in  America,  and  now  that  there  is  better  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  country  being  opened  up  to  the  re¬ 
sort  business,  this  splendid  forest  will  probably 
not  be  cut,  as  it  stands  in  all  its  original  beauty. 

The  survey  is  being  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  geologist, 
and  W.  L.  Spoon,  State  highway  engineer. 
When  the  plans  are  complete  the  project  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  next  winter  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that,  with  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  private  interests  concerned,  it  will 
be  put  through.  The  road  will  be  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  wide  at  any  place  and  will  be  twenty- 
six  to  thirty  feet  between  ditches  in  most  places. 
The  mountain  people  are  much  interested  and 
most  of  them  will  give  the  right  of  way  and 
help  all  they  can.  Frank  W.  Bicknell. 


Spring  Shooting  in  Massachusetts. 

Wareham,  Mass.,  July  19.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have 
recently  seen  some  of  the  fair  pages  of  Forest 
and  Stream  dimmed  by  the  articles  of  advocates 
of  spring  wildfowl  shooting  in  Massachusetts. 

These  gentlemen,  under  the  name  “practical 
gunners,”  are  organizing  with  a  view  to  destroy¬ 
ing  the  present  important  statute  which  stops  all 
shooting  in  Massachusetts  Jan.  1. 

They  are  opposed  to  what  they  consider  the 
drastic  measures  of  the  Audubon  Society  work¬ 
ers  and  others  who  have  the  real  interest  of  the 
birds  at  heart,  and  by  introducing  a  spice  of 
socialism  they  are  making  it  appear  that  the  poor 
man,  much  against  his  will,  is  being  deprived  of 
actual  food  upon  which  he  has  relied. 

Much  of  this  talk  emanates  from  the  coast  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  spite  of 
the  admirable  character  of  the  people,  the  spirit 
of  game  economy  has  never  taken  very  firm 
root.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  wildfowl 
conditions  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
knows  pretty  well  that  the  actual  food  value  of 
the  small  numbers  of  fowl  taken  is  a  mere  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  the  man  who  sets  out  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family  on  such  slender  hopes  had  much 
better  be  engaged  in  a  more  lucrative  pursuit. 

But  here  is  not  the  point  at  all.  In  a  nutshell 
it  is  this:  Nearly  everyone  acknowledges  that 
the  shooting  of  blackducks  should  stop  in  mid¬ 
winter  at  latest,  and  that  uniformity  of  the  game 
laws  is  the  first  essential.  We  all  know  the  re¬ 
sult  of  half-way  measures,  especially  in  a  State 
where  it  is  a  long  way  between  deputies.  If  we 
are  to  protect  one  species,  we  must  protect  all. 

Very  unjustly  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
have  accused  those  who  are  working  for  pro¬ 
tection  with  the  ultimate  idea  of  abolishing  all 
shooting.  They  have  termed  it  “an  agency  bent 
on  destroying  all  gunning  in  Massachusetts.” 

Those  who  are  now  advocating  opening  the 
season  on  several  species  of  fowl  up  to  the  20th 
of  May  use  as  another  of  their  arguments  that 
wildfowl  are  on  the  increase,  and  also  that  “it 
is  simply  impossible  to  exterminate  the  migrat¬ 
ing  bird.”  Readers  will  find  this  statement  on 
page  14  of  Forest  and  Stream  for  July  2,  under 
the  name  of  Orville  D.  Lovell.  Strange,  indeed, 
does  this  sound  in  the  pages  of  a  journal  de¬ 
voted  to  the  best  interests  not  only  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  sportsmen,  but  of  those  that  will  follow. 

Both  of  these  statements  are  time-honored  re¬ 
iterations  of  the  large  though  diminishing  school 
of  spring  shooters  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  their 
arguments.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  this  point 
now,  as  many  an  abler  hand  has  shown  the  true 
state  of  affairs  and  has  compared  the  present 
with  the  past,  nor  does  it  take  an  able  person 
to  see  the  real  conditions. 

In  Forest  and  Stream  of  June  25  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  has  quoted  some  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  Osgood  at  a  meeting  of  Massachusetts 
gunners  held  in  Boston,  June  15,  1910.  The  lat¬ 
ter  advocates  the  supervision  of  the  game  laws 
by  gunners  themselves,  a  sentiment  which  cer¬ 
tainly  sounds  fair  enough,  though  we  might  ask 
in  the  case  of  the  automobilist  whether,  if  the 
speed  laws  had  been  left  entirely  to  motorists, 
the  public  would  be  as  well  protected  as  it  is 
to-day. 

In  truth  the  average  gunner  is  only  too  prone 
to  an  entirely  local  opinion  to  the  confusion  of 
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cause  and  effect,  and  the  inability  to  look  ahead 
more  than  a  few  years.  This  last  is,  of  course, 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  game,  for  in  conservation 
of  any  sort  he  who  wishes  to  accomplish  a  more 
than  temporary  result  must  see  even  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  For  instance,  we 
must  not  compare  this  year  with  the  last,  but  the 
last  ten  years  with  the  previous  twenty-five  or 
fifty  if  we  are  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  actual 
conditions. 

Though  my  views  may  be  considered  as  pessi¬ 
mistic,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Forbush 
in  his  note  in  Forest  and  Stream  of  June  18  in 
which  he  says  that  the  “time  is  at  hand  when 
under  our  present  system  there  will  not  be  game 
enough  for  the  sportsman  alone,  and  when  the 
stoppage  of  the  sale  of  game  will  not  suffice  for 
its  protection.” 

These  are  disagreeable  words  and  the  gunner 
may  not  allow  himself  to  ponder  on  them,  but 
they  have  a  painful  meaning  to  him  who  looks 
ahead.  •  And  they  refer  not  alone  to  the  birds 
of  field  and  cover,  but  to  the  hardy  migrants  as 
well.  They  mean  that  only  the  most  stringent 
measures  can  be  of  avail. 

As  certain  States  fill  up  and  game  becomes  ex¬ 
terminated,  the  sportsmen  of  these  States  look 
toward  neighboring  States  where  there  is  still 
room.  Thus  the  burden  becomes  more  and  more 
heavy  on  areas  where  game  still  exists  and  the 
process  of  depletion  proceeds  unchecked. 

It  is  indeed  perfectly  true  that  stoppage  of 
spring  shooting  is  a  hardship  to  many  who  have 
always  practiced  it.  But  so  is  the  twenty-mile 
law  a  nuisance  to  him  with  the  sixty  horsepower 
car;  and  so,  to  make  odious  comparisons,  are 
the  laws  which  discourage  the  artist  with  the 
bullseye  lamp  from  prowling  about  your  house 
at  night,  but  these  are  good  laws  nevertheless 
and  suit  the  average. 

Gunners  are  apt  to  consider  the  game  of  a 
State  as  belonging  exclusively  to  them,  not 
dreaming  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
per  cent,  of  the  population  who  are  interested 
in  our  native  fauna  for  its  own  sake,  and  whose 
title  to  it  is  as  strong  as  their  own.  Such  men, 
though  often  not  sportsmen,  are  interested  not 
to  prevent  shooting,  but  to  try  to  conserve  a 
species  only  so  far  as  it  seems  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  a  permanent  stock.  There  is  little  fear  of 
a  surplus  stock,  and  if  it  occurs  more  lenient 
laws  are  easily  procured. 

As  to  the  brant,  here  is  a  bird  the  protection 
of  which  does  seem  to  have  told  hard  on  a  few 
men  who,  at  Chatham  and  Muskeget  and  a  few 
other  places,  have  gunned  in  the  spring  for 
many  years.  They  use  a  just  argument  when 
they  say  that  brant  on  their  spring  arrival  are 
not  mated,  and  that  their  sexual  organs  are  un¬ 
developed.  Special  legislation  might  be  made 
to  cover  the  brant  in  his  limited  area  of  distri¬ 
bution  in  this  State,  though  special  legislation 
is  a  dangerous  thing.  If  we  look  back  far 
enough  we  find  that  brant  formerly  occurred 
even  in  the  autumn  in  great  numbers  along  our 
coast,  and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  that  what 
once  happened  might  be  brought  about  again. 

Many  birds,  if  protected  in  the  spring,  have 
been  known  to  change  their  habits.  Why  not 
try  it  anyway?  A  few  years  of  spring  protec¬ 
tion  will  not  permanently  injure  the  all-the-year- 
round  gunner,  and  by  that  time  perhaps  his 
views  will  have  changed  for  the  better. 

J.  C.  Phillips. 


Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — III. 

If  you  wish  to  make  landscape  and  group  pic¬ 
tures  exclusively,  the  tripod  and  plate  camera  is 
the  one  to  use,  but  for  fishing,  shooting,  tramp¬ 
ing,  riding  and  similar  trips,  a  five-pound  film 
camera  is  heavy  enough.  Take  the  two  dozen 
films  exposed  during  a  shooting  trip  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  If  your  lens  is  a  good  one  the  majority 
are  satisfactory  just  as  they  are.  So  far,  good; 
you  have  obtained  satisfactory  work  from  a 
light,  handy  camera  that  was  not  a  burden  in  it¬ 
self,  and  therefore  you  took  it  with  you  on 
trips  instead  of  leaving  it  at  camp,  as  you  would 
have  done  with  a  fifteen-pound  outfit.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  your  foresight  you  are  in  possession  of 
say  six  or  eight  exceptionally  good  negatives, 
and  from  these  you  can  have  8x10  or  10x12  car¬ 
bon  prints  made.  Considering  the  lower  cost  of 
your  small  films,  your  carbon  prints  will  have 
cost  little.  The  roll  films  now  made  are  so  good 
that  serious  workers  depend  on  them  at  times 
when  the  failure  of  a  certain  film  is  no  small 
loss;  this  in  the  face  of  all  the  testimony  brought 
to  bear  against  films  by  men  who  are  wedded 
to  glass  plates  and  therefore  prejudiced  against 
all  films.  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  glass  plates, 
and  yet  in  examining  a  number  of  film  negatives 
I  know  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  results  obtained.  There  are  places 
where  climatic  conditions  are  fatal  to  all  films, 
and  plates  are  not  much  better  in  this  respect, 
but  here  in  Northern  America  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  keep  roll  films  in  good  condition, 
whereas  with  plates  the  paper  boxes  absorb 
moisture  readily,  and  the  plates  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  breakage  as  well. 

With  roll  films  it  is  different.  Their  weight 
is  insignificant,  their  bulk  is  not  important.  They 
are  well  protected  against  dampness  with  oiled 
paper  and  tinfoil  and  their  cartons  protect  them 
from  other  damage.  A  number  of  them  will  be 
safe  if  wrapped  in  a  blanket  or  a  spare  flannel 
shirt  and  stowed  away  in  a  dufflebag  or  in  your 
pack.  Your  mind  is  free  from  worry  lest  they 
be  broken. 

As  for  speed,  the  best  films  are  fast  enough 
for  every  purpose  outdoors,  and  in  this  respect 
they  compare  very  favorably  with  the  best  plates. 
Their  blacks  and  whites  are  clear  cut  and  dis¬ 
tinct,  while  the  half-tones  and  the  color  values 
are  rendered  in  a  manner  that  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  best  general-purpose  plates. 
For  special  work  there  are  the  special  plates,  but 
I  will  not  go  into  that  subject  here. 

The  film  packs  and  their  adapters  have  also 
been  perfected  until  good  results  have  been  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  method  is  a  handy  one,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  the  development  of  films,  but 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  recommend  them  in 
preference  to  the  roll  films.  The  latter  are  in 
every  way  more  satisfactory.  In  the  dark  room 
they  are  not  quite  so  handy,  but  with  the  per¬ 
fected  film  developing  tanks  now  made,  they  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  while  you  are  making 
plans  for  a  vacation,  to  outline  an  active  cam¬ 
paign,  but  the  very  fact  that  you  have  this  in 
mind  causes  your  nature  to  rebel.  You  go  to  the 
woods  for  recreation,  not  work.  There  is  enough 
to  do  without  taking  on  needless  worry.  This  is 
a  very  good  reason  why  your  photograph  outfit 
should  be  a  simple  one.  If  you  carry  a  heavy 
pack  all  day,  you  will  not  feel  like  changing  a 


number  of  plates  in  the  drowsy  hour  when  you 
should  be  in  your  blankets.  In  warm  weather 
this  is  a  task  that  ruins  men’s  tempers,  and  in 
cold  weather  it  is  one  to  avoid  which  you  will 
invent  plenty  of  excuses.  The  result  is  that  on 
the  next  day  you  will  lose  your  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  picture  making,  just  as  you  see  all 
your  game  when  you  have  no  gun. 

In  the  years  that  I  employed  glass  plates  I 
changed  them  at  night  while  in  camp.  This  was 
done  when  convenient  under  a  blanket  in  the 
tent,  and  it  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  for 
dust  found  its  way  on  to  the  plates,  and  bits  of 
wool  as  well.  On  canoe  cruises  I  lay  in  the 
cockpit  of  my  canoe  instead,  and  after  arrang¬ 
ing  plate  boxes  and  holders,  I  or  someone  else 
covered  the  cockpit  with  a  heavy  blanket  to  keep 
out  the  light.  Working  thus,  in  total  darkness, 
the  task  was  a  long  one.  But  the  acme  of  tor¬ 
ture  was  to  do  this  work  in  daylight,  with  two 
blankets  shutting  out  all  light,  but  making  an 
oven  of  my  makeshift  dark  room.  A  Turkish 
bath  is  a  cooler  place  by  far,  and  yet  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  change  plates  in  day¬ 
light.  Too  often  the  necessity  arose  through  the 
fact  that  on  the  night  before  I  was  too  tired  and 
sleepy  to  perform  the  task. 

There  are  other  vexations  inherent  in  the  use 
of  plates.  Because  of  the  weight  of  the  number 
of  plates  I  had  decided  on  for  a  long  canoe 
cruise,  I  carried  only  half  that  number  with  me 
and  made  arrangements- with  my  supply  man  to 
forward  the  other  half  on  demand.  The  ex¬ 
posed  plates  were  expressed  to  him  and  the  fresh 
ones  sent  to  me  in  due  time.  They  came,  and 
they  were  5x7,  though  my  order  called  for  4x5. 
I  sent  them  back  with  a  note  that  needed  no  ex¬ 
clamation  points.  The  4x5  plates  reached  me 
later  on,  but  in  his  haste  the  shipping  clerk  had 
used  big  nails  in  the  box,  and  these  had  pene¬ 
trated  the  plate  cartons  in  such  a  way  as  to  par¬ 
tially  expose  the  plates  in  several.  These  I 
consigned  to  the  fishes  in  a  pool  said  to  be  ninety 
feet  deep.  To  sum  up,  a  week’s  time  and  some 
of  the  best  opportunities  of  the  trip  were  lost. 

The  sequel  was  a  surprise  to  me.  Most  supply 
men,  in  a  similar  case,  would  think  'their  duty 
well  done  when  they  had  expressed  regrets;  but 
the  head  of  this  house  literally  read  the  riot  act 
to  every  person  in  his  employ  who  had  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  blunder.  He  insisted  on 
making  good  the  plates  destroyed,  at  the  same 
time  admitting  that  this  was  but  a  small  return 
for  my  loss.  He  was  an  exception,  as  most 
dealers  would  require  the  return  of  worthless 
plates,  just  as  a  grocer  did  on  an  occasion  when 
two  dozen  eggs  he  sold  me  proved  to  be  too 
ancient  for  even  the  husky  camp  appetites  of  a 
companion  and  myself.  The  first  one  opened 
proving  bad,  we  sampled  others,  with  no  better 
success,  so  all  were  set  aside  until  the  day  we 
broke  camp.  The  last  thing  we  did  then  was  to 
place  those  archaic  eggs  in  a  row  on  a  log,  re¬ 
tire  to  a  safe  distance  to  windward  and  open 
fire  on  them  with  our  six-shooters.  It  was  good 
practice,  but  we  never  went  back  to  see  how 
many  chickens  escaped,  wing-tipped.  And  after 
an  unsatisfactory  interview  with  the  grocer,  we 
crossed  him  off  our  visiting  list,  too.  He  is 
now  driving  a  truck,  for  he  failed  to  please  other 
patrons,  too,  and  lost  his  business.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  he  deserved  his  fall  from  his  high  and 
mighty  estate. 


Perry  D.  Frazer. 
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Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  20— Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  During  the  past  week  a  small 
army  of  hunters  left  San  Francisco  headed  for 
the  mountains  to  be  on  hand  when  the  deer 
season  opened  on  July  15,  and  from  the  large 
number  of  licenses  that  have  been  issued  it 
would  seem  that  more  persons  would  be  out 
after  deer  at  the  commencement  of  the  season 
than  ever  before.  The  State  law  allows  three 
and  a  half  months  of  open  season  on  deer,  but 
in  many  sections  of  the  State  special  conditions 
have  made  changes  advisable,  and  the  season  has 
been  shortened  by  the  supervisors.  The  follow¬ 
ing  counties  have  shorter  open  seasons  than  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  State  law:  Alameda,  Aug.  1  to 
Oct.  1;  Marin,  July  15  to  Sept.  1;  Santa  Clara, 
Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1 ;  Santa  Cruz,  Sept.  1  to  Oct. 
1 ;  San  Benito,  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1 ;  Sonoma,  July 
15  to  Oct.  1 ;  Santa  Barbara,  Aug.  15  to  Nov.  1 ; 
Tulare,  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1 ;  Ventura,  Aug.  1  to 
Nov.  1.  A  plan  was  on  foot  to  shorten  the 
season  in  San  Mateo  county,  but  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  supervisors  all  of  the 
county  ordinances  relative  to  game  laws  were 
repealed  and  the  State  law  will  be  followed.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  different  sections  of  the  country 
indicate  that  deer  are  plentiful  and  some  excel¬ 
lent  sport  should  be  enjoyed.  Most  of  the  coun¬ 


try  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  is  taken  up 
by  preserves,  and  the  keepers  of  these  have 
counted  many  deer  lately. 

July  15  was  also  the  opening  date  for  doves, 
and  these  birds  are  plentiful  in  most  sections. 
This  is  especially  true,  in  regard  to  the  district 
around  Merced  where  the  farmers  welcomed  the 
opening  of  the  season.  The  following  counties 
have  a  shortened  season  for  doves:  San  Joa¬ 
quin,  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  15;  Santa  Cruz  and  Tulare, 
the  same,  and  Merced,  Aug.  15  to  Oct.  15. 

The  open  season  for  cottontail  rabbits  in  San 
Mateo  county  began  July  1  and  bags  of  twenty, 
the  limit,  have  been  made  by  many.  Shooting 
will  be  considera'bly  better  there  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  all  harvested.  Rabbits  are  protected  in 
but  few  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  being  plen¬ 
tiful  in  most,  sections  and  considered  pests. 

A.  P.  B. 


New  Publications. 

With  Rifle  in  Five  Continents,  by  Paul  Nie- 
dieck;  a  translation  from  the  German.  Cloth, 
426  pages,  fully  illustrated,  $5  net.  London. 
Rowland  Wood;  New  York,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

Apparently  Mr.  Niedieck’s  first  hunting  in  his 
journey  around  the  world  was  at  Led  Pond  in 
the  Adirondacks  in  July,  but  he  says  no  deer 


were  killed,  though  efforts  to  bag  them  by  jack¬ 
ing  were  made.  Both  the  time  and  the  method 
were  illegal  then  as  now. 

From  New  York  the  author  traveled  to  Japan 
via  railway  and  steamship ;  thence  to  Shanghai, 
where  he  shot  pheasants  in  nearby  coverts.  Later 
he  sailed  to  Manila,  thence  to  Ceylon,  where  he 
collected  a  mixed  bag  of  big  and  small  game. 
From  the  Indian  mainland  he  went  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  thence  to  South  and  East 
Africa,  where  he  hunted  big  game,  afterward  re¬ 
turning  to  hunt  again  in  India.  His  next  adven¬ 
ture  was  in  Newfoundland  with  caribou.  He 
then  hunted  moose  in  Canada  and  other  big  game 
in  Wyoming,  ascended  the  Nile  and  hunted 
through  North  and  East  Africa  and  returned  to 
America  to  hunt  moose  in  Alaska. 

The  volume  is  fully  illustrated,  the  narrative 
is  never  dull,  and  the  pictures  are  full  of  in¬ 
terest. 


Morning  Star,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard.  Cloth, 
30S  pages,  illustrated.  New  York,  Long¬ 
mans.  Green  &  Co. 

Even  if  one  does  not  care  for  the  romance 
in  Rider  Haggards’  novels,  they  are  well  worth 
reading  for  other  reasons,  for  they  are  in  a  way 
based  on  history,  and  his  descriptions  of  ancient 
Egypt,  its  people  and  their  customs,  found  in 
this  story,  make  pleasant  reading. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


III. — Jigging  for  Weakfish. 

While  this  subject  cannot  be  classed  as  re¬ 
lating  to  either  surf  or  river  fishing,  yet  it  has 
opened  up  such  great  possibilities  to  the  surf 
angler  that  it  properly  comes  into  the  category 
of  salt  water  sports,  and  its  votaries  are  won 
by  its  charms;  in  fact,  it  is  practiced  only  in  the 
open  sea  and  by  none  save  salt  water  fishermen 
of  experience.  It  is  a  rugged  sport  and  requires 
the  love  of  the  man  who  neither  fears  the  perils 
of  the  deep  nor  dreads  the  strong  chance  of  sea¬ 
sickness,  which  is  one  of  the  things  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  rather  than  desired. 

About  Aug.  15,  when  the  fish  begin  schooling 
preparatory  to  their  long  winter  sojourn  in  more 
congenial  climes,  the  sport  begins  to  interest  the 
ardent  spirit,  and  from  that  time  until  early  in 
November  the  pursuit  is  kept  up  whenever  the 
surf  will  permit,  for  it  is  from  a  surf  boat  and 
not  from  the  fishing  smacks  or  excursion  boats 
that  the  chase  is  maintained,  and  very  early  in 
the  morning  is  the  best  time  of  the  day  for  re¬ 
sults. 

Let  us  gather  the  proper  spirits  for  the  sport, 
and  while  the  stars  are  still  glittering  in  the 
bright  September  skies,  assemble  on  the  beach 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  two  men  who 
have  been  making  ready  for  the  trip,  men  who 
know  the  sea  and  also  the  signs  in  the  air,  markr 


ing  where  the  fish  are.  It  is  a  pastime  fraught 
with  peril  for  the  inexperienced,  and  none  but 
the  tried-out  surfman  can  be  considered  as  safe. 

Three  men  besides  the  two  who  control  the 
boat  are  enough,  and  when  fish  are  plentiful, 
make  some  jolly  mixtures  of  lines  and  tackle  in 
the  excitement  incident  to  the  strife. 

The  eye  of  experience  has  pronounced  the 
surf  as  fit,  and  the  boat  pushed  to  the  water’s 
edge,  waiting  the  exact  moment  to  launch,  as  the 
incoming  brakers  must  be  timed  so  that  when 
the  boat  reaches  the  bar  there  will  be  no  treach¬ 
erous  curling  wave  to  dampen  the  ardor  as  well 
as  the  skins  of  the  venturesome  crew.  The  word 
given,  away  they  go  to  the  command  of  “Pull 
hard.”  for  be  it  known  the  surfman  launching 
a  boat  and  making  his  passage  across  the  bar  is 
not  choice  of  his  commands  nor  to  whom  given 
until  the  danger  point  is-  passed,  when  a  rest  is 
quietly  ordered,  the  gasolene  engine  started  up 
and  its  throbbings  beat  out  upon  the  quiet  autumn 
air  and  thrill  those  who  love  the  glorious  sea 
and  its  pursuits.  On  goes  the  boat,  disturbing 
and  waking  into  life  multitudes  of  birds  whose 
presence  would  not  be  dreamed  of  from  a  beach 
view.  Flocks  of  ducks  spring  into  the  air 
startled  at  the  sudden  interruption  of  their  re¬ 
pose  and  go  winging  away  to  drop  again  into 
the  water  with  a  splash  perhaps  a  mile  away. 

Great  long-necked  loons  in  their  clumsy  way 
either  dive  for  safety,  or  if  they  have  time  as 
they  view  it,  rise  from  the  water  with  their 


peculiar  plaintive  cry  and  go  scolding  along, 
almost  touching  the  water  in  their  driving  flight 
and  then  with  a  quick  whirl  drop  to  rest,  always 
with  their  heads  toward  the  cause  of  their  dis¬ 
turbance  and  presumably  thresh  out  in  loon  man¬ 
ner  their  opinion  of  motor  boats  and  of  fisher¬ 
men  generally. 

Daylight  at  last  breaks  full  across  the  broad 
waters,  and  the  eye  of  the  man  in  charge  is 
trained  in  all  directions,  save  at  the  waters.  It 
is  not  there  that  he  seeks  for  evidence  of  fish 
life,  but  in  the  air.  Miles  on  miles  may  be  run 
over  before  the  welcome  sign  is  seen,  and  then 
is  generally  announced  by  a  pointing  of  the  hand 
to  denote  to  the  steersman  which  way  to  direct 
the  craft.  Small  objects  indeed  they  seem,  dart¬ 
ing  swiftly  up  and  down  or  circling  round  and 
around.  They  are  gulls.  They  have  marked 
down  a  school  of  feeding  fish  and  are  eagerly 
catching  up  the  small  fragments  of  fish  that 
come  to  the  surface,  telling  of  the  tragedy  being 
enacted  in  the  depths.  Reluctantly  they  give  way 
as  the  swift  motor  boat  runs  into  the  area,  and 
they  continue  circling  about,  closely  scanning  the 
long  line  of  foam  left  by  the  churning  propeller. 

Rods  and  reels  are  adjusted  before  leaving 
the  beach,  and  as  soon  as  the  boat  comes  to  rest 
in  answer  to  her  anchor,  the  real  business  of  the 
trip  is  on.  The  proper  tackle  is  much  the  same 
as  that  used  for  surf-casting,  but  to  be  just  right 
the  tip  of  the  rod  should  be  some  six  inches 
shorter  and  quite  stout  in  caliber,  as  the  tre- 
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mendous  strain,  which  at  times  cannot  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  puts  a  test  of  endurance  on  both  man  and 
outfit.  The  reel  is  never  less  than  2/0  in  size, 
and  3/0  is  more  desirable,  and  the  twenty-four- 
thread  line  the  best  that  can  be  procured.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  outfit  is  the  metal 
squid,  for  no  bait  is  used.  This  should  be  of 
block  tin  brightly  polished,  about  five  inches  in 
length  and  what  is  known  as  diamond  pattern 
with  swivel  end.  This  latter  adjunct  to  the  squid 
is  indispensable,  as  it  prevents  the  unthreading 
of  the  line  when  either  jigging  or  trolling.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  squid  should  be  about  eighteen 
inches  of  good  piano  wire  and  a  swivel  into 
which  to  tie  the  line. 

Running  all  along  the  New  Jersey  coast  is 
what  is  known  to  fishermen  as  the  “mud  streak’’ 
formed  by  centuries  of  deposit  from  the  waters 
which  sweep  out  past  Sandy  Hook.  It  is  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  beach  and 
averages  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  This  is 


of  all  the  lines.  A  cool  head  and  steady  hand 
are  now  required  as  the  true  trout  of  the  ocean 
is  being  dealt  with.  Every  turn  of  the  reel 
handle  must  be  made  when  possible,  as  at  the 
next  instant  feet  of  line  may  be  taken  for  every 
inch  gained,  as  the  least  slack  line  may  mean 
the  losing  of  the  heavy  metal  squid  from  the 
jaws  of  the  fish. 

Long  before  the  first  fish  is  brought  to  gaff 
a  second  or  a  third  may  be  hooked,  and  excite¬ 
ment  is  rife  as  the  danger  to  mixed-up  tackle 
increases  with  the  number  at  play,  and  each 
angler  is  busy  keeping  lines  cleared  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  fish.  When  finally  boated,  a  prize 
of  supreme  beauty  is  the  angler’s  reward.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  fish  on  our  coast  is  more  delightful  in 
contour  and  color  than  the  full  grown  weakfish 
of  six  to  twelve  pounds’  weight  when  first  taken 
from  the  cool  autumn  waters. 

The  term  jigging  is  an  old  one,  and  is  in  use 
in  many  places,  and  the  same  methods  employed 


Excellent  Fishing. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  20. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  During  the  July  holidays  hundreds 
of  anglers  spent  their  vacation  on  favorite  fish¬ 
ing  grounds,  and  not  in  several  years  have 
streams  been  whipped  as  then.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  streams  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
which  are  now  in  splendid  condition  for  fishing, 
something  that  is  not  often  true  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  none  of  the  streams  is  the  water 
very  high,  and  almost  every  stream  affords  good 
sport.  Hundreds  of  sportsmen  visited  the 
Truckee  River  and  Lake  Tahoe  district  early  in 
July  for  the  fishing.  From  Webber  Lake  word 
is  being  received  that  never  before  has  fishing 
been  so  splendid,  and  a  number  of  anglers  have 
made  their  first  trip  there  this  season.  The 
largest  trout  taken  there  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son  was  landed  recently  by  R.  B.  Murdock,  this 
being  an  eight-pounder. 


usually  far  and  away  the  best  grounds  for  this 
class  of  sport. 

All  in  readiness,  the  squids  go  overboard  and 
are  permitted  to  run  directly  to  the  bottom  at 
a  depth  of  forty  to  sixty  feet,  when  they  are 
reeled  in  just  enough  to  prevent  their  striking 
the  bottom,  when  the  motion  to  the  rod  is  given 
which  is  a  series  of  short  up-strokes  giving  time 
for  the  squid  to  run  the  line  taut  between  each 
stroke.  Viewed  from  another  boat  the  sight  is 
a  novel  one  as  the  bright  mountings  on  the  rods 
flash  up  and  down  in  the  morning  light,  but  to 
the  earnest  man  engaged  in  the  fray  there  is  a 
fuller  meaning.  Suddenly  one  of  the  rods  is 
brought  to  a  quick  stop  in  its  upward  stroke, 
and  like  a  flash  the  tip  is  carried  down  into  the 
water,  the  reel  revolves  rapidly,  the  line  hisses 
out  from  under  the  thumb  of  the  rod  hand,  for 
in  the  depths  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  have  caught 
sight  of  the  bright  metal  deception,  and  it  has 
been  seized  with  a  rush  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  denizen  of  the  seas.  Then  straight 
away  from  the  boat  the  line  cuts  its  way  through 
the  water,  leaving  a  line  of  pearly  bubbles  in  its 
wake,  until  the  strain  gets  too  much  for  the 
quarry,  and  a  circle  is  transcribed  around  the 
boat,  endangering  a  general  and  provoking  tangle 


FISHING  SCENES  ALONG  THE  NEW  JERSEY  COAST. 

for  taking  different  species  of  fish  of  our  coast, 
but  I  know  of  no  place  where  the  large  weakfish 
are  so  successfully  sought  for  as  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  strike  a  ten  or  twelve-pound  weak¬ 
fish  will  give  when  taken  in  this  manner,  or  how 
determined  the  resistance  when  well  hooked.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
same  large  size  follow  to  the  boatside  the  strug¬ 
gling  captive  as  if  in  wonder  as  to  what  it  is  all 
about,  and  many  a  beautiful  specimen  gets  the 
gaff  as  a  reward  for  its  inquisitiveness. 

Once  a  school  is  located  and  feeding,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  like  other  phases  of  fishing,  uncertain  as 
to  how  long  the  sport  may  last,  as  they  may  be 
moving  with  the  tidal  motion  of  the  water  or 
may  take  a  sudden  fancy  to  stop  biting.  Very 
frequently,  however,  that  arch  enemy  to  all  fish 
life,  the  shark,  appears,  its  presence  always  being 
known  by  mutilated  fish  coming  in  on  the  hook, 
usually  nothing  but  the  head  remaining.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  three  or  four  men  who  are 
alive  to  the  game  to  make  a  large  catch  of  these 
beautiful  and  gamy  fish,  and  all  who  have  tried 
it  agree  that  no  sport  surpasses  it  in  interest 
and  delight. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


At  Happy  Valley,  Plumas  county,  fishing  is 
better  than  ever  knbwn  before,  but  this  place  is 
but  little  visited  owing  to  its  out  of  the  way 
location.  Miss  Katherine  Langhorst  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Minnie  L.  Church,  recently  made  the 
trip  to  this  delightful  spot  with  a  small  party 
and  were  successful  in  securing  the  limit.  These 
expert  anglers  have  also  been  meeting  with  con¬ 
siderable  success  in  whipping  the  Feather  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Crombery,  but  the  stream  there 
is  muddy  at  times,  owing  to  the  operations  of 
miners. 

Fred  H.  Krause  has  recently  returned  to 
Berkeley  from  the  Eel  River  and  he  reports 
sport  in  that  coast  stream  to  be  excellent.  Fish 
are  larger  than  usual  and  low  water  enables 
limit  catches  to  be  made.  The  extension  of  the 
Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Willits  to 
Shivley  will  open  a  great  territory  to  anglers, 
one  that  has  hitherto  been  almost  inaccessible. 

Striped  bass  are  now  commencing  to  run  in 
larger  numbers  and  some  'fair  sized  catches  of 
these  fish  have  been  made  of  late.  Black  bass 
fishing  is  excellent  and  some  large  fish  are  being 
taken,  ranging  from  four  to  seven  pounds. 

The  planting  of  trout  is  now  being  done  on 
a  large  scale  in  coast  streams.  A.  P.  B. 
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Deep  Sea  Investigations. 

Sir  John  Murray,  a  member  of  the  British 
Government  Challenger  expedition,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  in  command  of  the  Norwegian  ship 
Michael  Sars,  is  in  the  United  States  and  re¬ 
cently  told  a  representative  of  the  Evening  Post 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  deep-sea  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  said  in  part: 

“There  have  been  great  improvements  in  ther¬ 
mometers,  water  bottles,  nets  and  all  the  imple¬ 
ments  of  the  deep-sea  naturalist  in  the  past  ten 
years,”  said  Sir  John  as  he  began  to  tell  of  the 
present  expedition.  “I  have  been  anxious  to  do 
some  more  experimental  work  for  some  time, 
and  when  the  opportunity  came  I  gladly  availed 
myself  of  it.  You  must  know  that  recently  the 
Norwegians  have  been  the  most  active  nation  in 
the  work  of  deep-sea  exploration,  and  this  last 
year  they  have  had  a  specially  built  steamship, 
the  Michael  Sars,  operating  off  their  own  coast. 
Knowing  .of  this  I  offered  to  take  the  vessel  for 
four  months  and  pay  all  the  expenses  for  that 
period,  if  they  would  lend  her  to  me.  This  they 
agreed  to  do,  and  we  have  been  hard  at  it  since 
April. 

“We  first  did  some  work  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
and  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  the  Straits 
there  are  two  currents,  the  upper  of  which  flows 
from  tjie  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  while  the  lower  takes  exactly  the  opposite 
direction.  These  we  measured  for  velocity,  den¬ 
sity  and  so  on,  and  we  made  some  rather  in¬ 
teresting  discoveries,  particularly  one  that  the 
lower  or  outflowing  current  poured  out  in  a 
dense  flow  into  the  Atlantic  at  a  rate  of  five 
knots  an  hour  in  some  places.  The  depths  at 
which  the  two  currents  pass  each  other  vary 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  fathoms,  according 
to  the  tide.  K 

“From  our  anchorage  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits  we  started  down  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
went  as  far  as  the  Canaries.  The  prevailing 
wind  is  offshore  there,  and  this  causes  all  the 
warm  surface  to  be  blown  out  to  sea,  while  the 
cold  underwaters  come  up  close  inshore.  We 
made  some  interesting  temperature  observations. 
Then  we  did  work  in  the  Sargasso  sea,  mainly 
in  collecting  pelagic  plants. 

“The  Azores  were  next  visited,  and  from  there 
the  vessel  went  west  to  a  point  south  of  the 
Grand  Banks.  There  we  took  a  series  of  tem¬ 
perature  observations  of  cross  sections  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  the  results  we  obtained  were 
so  different  from  what  we  expected  and  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  me  that  the  ship,  after  going  north 
to  St.  John’s.  Newfoundland,  has  continued  across 
the  Atlantic,  following  the  stream’s  course.  I 
expect  to  meet  her  in  Scotland  about  the  end  of 
the  month. 

“In  the  course  of  the  trip  we  made  observa¬ 
tions  from  seventy-four  different  stations.  On 
the  physical  side  of  the  work  Prof.  Henson  made 
600  observations  of  temperature  at  different 
depths.  They  were  all  made  with  two  deep-sea 
thermometers,  read  at  the  same  time,  and  they 
are  accurate  to  within  a  200th  part  of  a  degree. 
On  the  whole  they  agree  closely  with  the  work 
of  the  Challenger  expedition. 

“Interesting  experiments  to  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  of  light  in  the  ocean  were  made  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea.  Here  we  exposed  photographic 
plates  at  various  depths  and  found  that  at  300 
fathoms  the  effect  of  light  was  clearly  marked ; 


at  500  fathoms  it  was  discernible,  but  at  900 
fathoms  no  effect  could  be  discovered.  Of 
course  the  various  colors  of  the  spectrum  pene¬ 
trate  to  unequal  depths;  the  violet  rays  probably 
reach  the  great  depths  a  mile  or  two. 

“In  fishing  for  pelagic  plants  we  used  closing 
nets  of  the  finest  silk  gauze,  but  many  of  the 
plants  were  so  tiny  as  to  go  right  through  this 
material,  and  we  did  not  find  them  until  we  had 
recourse  to  a  new  process.  Specimens  of  water 
from  whatever  depth  we  desired  were  brought 
up  and  subjected  to  contrifugal  motion  in  a 
centrifuge.  All  the  tiny  organisms  immediately 
went  to  the  bottom.  The  dregs,  as  it  were,  were 
put  in  a  still  smaller  centrifuge,  and  the  process 
repeated.  In  this  manner  we  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  tiniest  forms,  and  we  found  that  they 
abounded  in  every  litre  of  water  down  to  fifty 
fathoms.  Below  that  they  were  scarcer. 

“These  minute,  microscopic  plants  or  cocco- 
Iithophoridae,  as  they  are  called,  feed  on  other 
organisms  none  the  less.  Off  Newfoundland 
they  feed  on  the  tiny  brown  flagellae. 

“For  bigger  game,  the  deep-sea  fish,  we  used 
tow  nets  with  wire  ropes  and  special  trawls.  We 
had  seven  nets,  which  we  used  at  depths  of  25, 
50,  75,  100,  500,  1,000  and  2,000  fathoms,  respec¬ 
tively.  One  was  a  huge  tow  net  of  three  yards’ 
diameter,  and  one  of  the  trawls  had  a  head  rope 
of  fifty  feet.  We  trawled  at  2,900  fathoms,  near¬ 
ly  three  miles,  and  at  that  depth  found  life 
rather  scarce,  but  from  300  to  1,400  fathoms  we 
made  huge  hauls.  Off  the  coast  of  Ireland  we 
got  320  in  one  catch. 

“The  fish  that  come  from  the  great  depths 
are  peculiar  looking  creatures.  In  the  first  place 
they  are  all  black  and  they  are  very  fierce  look¬ 
ing.  Why,  several  times  we  caught  some  which 
had,  as  it  were,  crawled  around  their  prey  in 
order  to  eat  it,  just  as  a  boa  constrictor  would 
crawl  around  a  kid  or  fawn  to  swallow  it,  and 
had  thus  succeeded  in  eating  fish  larger  than 
themselves.  The  jaws  of  the  deep-sea  fishes  are 
especially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  feeding,  and 
they  are  equipped  with  a  tremendous  array  of 
jagged  and  irregular  teeth.  In  their  element  a 
thousand  fathoms  down  they  must  be  terrifying 
animals  of  prey. 

“When  they  reach  the  surface  they  are  al¬ 
ways  dead,  except  some  that  come  from  com¬ 
paratively  shallow  water.  These  occasionally 
struggle  for  a  moment  on  their  backs.  In  most 
cases  they  have  blown  up,  as  you  might  say, 
their  eyes  are  blown  far  out  of  their  sockets 
and  they  are  greatly  swelled.  This  strange  ap¬ 
pearance  is  caused  by  the  sudden  relief  from 
the  enormous  pressure  of  the  deeps  which 
amounts  to  about  a  ton  to  the  square  inch  for 
each  thousand  fathoms. 

“Oddly  enough  these  organisms  that  live  under 
pressure  of  three  tons  to  the  square  inch  some 
of  them  have  not  a  heavy  bony  structure.  In 
very  cold  water  there  is  comparatively  light  for¬ 
mation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  bones  of 
the  fish  have,  therefore,  comparatively  little  cal¬ 
careous  matter  in  them.  Their  spines  are  not 
stiff,  and  if  laid  on  their  sides  across  your  hand 
they  will  hang  down  like  ribbons. 

“The  eyes  of  the  forms  that  live  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  are  peculiar.  Many  of  these  forms  are 
blind,  and  in  some  the  eyes  have  degenerated 
almost  to  the  point  of  disappearance.  Others 
have  huge  eyes  so  situated  as  to  have  a  com¬ 
manding  range  of  vision.  Why  this  should  be 


we  do  not  know,  but  my  theory  is  that  in  some 
the  loss  of  the  eyes  is  compensated  for  by  the 
formation  of  the  great  number  of  sensitive  ten¬ 
tacles  and  processes,  like  antennae,  that  appear 
on  the  heads  of  those  which  show  the  eye  weak¬ 
ness.  These  rely  on  touch  alone.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  with  over-developed  eyes  need  such 
a  formation  to  do  anything  by  the  sense  of 
sight  in  the  strange  phosphorescence  at  the  sea 
bottom  and  which  they  themselves  give  off. 

“Speaking  of  phosphorescence,  many  of  these 
bottom  dwellers  have  a  number  of  organs  or 
processes  which  are  evidently  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  generating  light,  and  this  glow  is  really 
the  only  light,  as  we  understand  the  word,  found 
at  the  bottom.  When  it  has  been  calm  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  this  phosphorescence,  which  the  fish 
of  less  abysmal  depths  also  possess,  may  be  seen, 
for  at  such  times  the  life  of  the  sea  tends  to 
come  toward  the  surface,  to  be  driven  down 
again  by  the  motion  when  the  wind  begins  to 
blow. 

“Of  course  below  100  fathoms  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  wave  motion,  but  in  some  very  deep 
places  we  have  found  ridges  of  rock  swept  bare 
of  the  mud  which  is  composed  of  the  remains 
of  organic  life  by  the  tidal  motion  which  sweeps 
through  the  whole  sea. 

“The  question  of  life  in  the  sea  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  one,”  said  Sir  John  in  answer  to  a 
query  as  to  whether  there  was  any  stratum  as 
has  been  supposed,  in  which  nothing  lives,  but 
through  which  the  dead  radiolaria  and  globi- 
gerina  and  their  shells  fall  lil-se  a  rain  to  the  sea 
floor. 

“I  think  we  have  proved  that  there  is  no  such 
belt  or  stratum.  That  has  always  been  my  con¬ 
tention,  and  I  used  to  argue  with  Agassiz  about 
it.  Of  course  the  rain  you  speak  of,  the  rain  of 
dead  organisms  that  forms  the  ooze,  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  life  in 
every  layer  of  the  sea. 

“You  see,  those  pelagic  plants  I  spoke  of,  the 
coccolithophoridie,  were  found  by  our  expedi¬ 
tion  at  almost  all  depths.”  Sir  John  added  with 
his  quick  humor,  We  found  them,  and  the 
Germans  didn’t. 

“We  shall  probably  do  some  work  along  the 
coast  of  Scotland  for  a  couple  of  weeks  when 
I  rejoin  the  expedition,”  he  continued,  “and  I 
am  anxious  to  learn  the  results  of  following  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature  observations 
which  we  made  in  it  certainly  were  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Indeed,  the  trip  was  a  success  in  many 
ways,  for  we  discovered  a  number  of  new 
species  as  well  as  recording'  the  new  tempera¬ 
tures.  It  is  delicate  and  fascinating  work.” 


A  Horsefly. 

An  English  tourist,  visiting  Arran,  was  ar¬ 
ranging  to  have  a  good  day’s  sport.  Being  told 
that  the  cleg,  or  horsefly,  would  suit  his  purpose 
admirably  for  a  lure,  he  addressed  himself  to 
Christy,  the  Highland  servant  girl.  “I  say,  my 
girl,  can  you  get  me  some  horseflies?” 

Christy  looked  stupid.  Finding  that  she  did 
not  comprehend  him,  he  exclaimed,  “Why,  girl, 
did  you  never  see  a  horsefly?” 

“Naa,  sir,”  said  the  girl,  “but  a  wanse  saw  a 
coo  jump  ower  a  precipice.” — Sporting  and  Dra¬ 
matic  News. 
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The  British  Casting  Tournament. 

The  first  international  fly-  and  bait-casting 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Amateur  Fly-  and  Bait-Casting  Club  was  held 
at  Hendon,  near  London,  July  7  and  8.  In  all 
seventeen  events  were  cast  off  and  the  average 
was  about  a  dozen  contestants  in  each  of  them. 
Among  them  there  was  one  woman,  Mme. 
Vivario,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  two  Belgians 
who  took  part.  Mme.  Vivario  cast  gracefully 
and  well.  From  France  there  were  four  com¬ 
petitors.  Other  Frenchmen  were  present,  but 
did  not  cast. 

The  weather  was.  not  very  favorable.  The 
sky  was  overcast  and  the  wind  changeable,  but 
rain  did  not  interfere.  From  the  full  report  of 
the  tournament  printed  in  the  Fishing  Gazette 
we  extract  the  following  summary,  in  which  the 
best  scores  of  a  few  of  the  high  men  are  given: 

Salmon  fly,  switch  cast — Major  C.  N.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  109  feet;  D.  E.  C.  Muir,  108  feet;  H.  J. 
Hardy,  102  feet. 

Trout  fly,  light  rods  (2/3-ounce  per  foot  of 
length)— H.  J.  Hardy,  10  feet;  L.  J.  Leutin,  103 
feet;  R.  D.  Hughes,  99  feet. 

Half-ounce  bait,  distance — A.  Piercy,  167  feet; 
W.  M.  Plevins,  151  feet;  L.  Bougie,  159  feet  4 
inches. 

Trout  fly,  switch  cast — J.  L.  Perruche,  88  feet; 
D.  E.  C.  Muir,  86  feet;  Major  Macdonald,  89 
feet. 

Sea  rods,  2p2-ounce  weights,  distance  and  ac¬ 
curacy — R.  W.  Wellman,  198  feet  4  inches,  196 
feet  10  inches,  175  feet  6  inches;  E.  W.  Marston, 
201  feet  1  inch,  200  feet,  169  feet;  R.  B.  Mar¬ 
ston,  191  feet,  163  feet  9  inches,  154  feet  11 
inches.  Longest  cast,  A.  P.  Decantelle,  251  feet 
3  inches. 

Trout  fly,  distance — H.  J.  Hardy,  108  feet;  R. 
D.  Hughes,  98  feet;  L.  J.  Leutin,  98  feet.  Mr. 
Hardy’s  cast  is  the  British  record. 

Quarter-ounce  bait,  distance — H.  J.  Hardy,  no 
feet;  L.  Bougie  107  feet;  W.  M.  Plevins,  io61/2 
feet.  Mr.  Hardy  exceeded  the  British  record. 

Accuracy  casting  with  ij^-ounce  weights,  five 
casts  at  30  and  five  at  40  yards — R.  D.  Hughes 
won  with  a  score  of  44  out  of  the  possible  100 
points. 

Salmon  fly,  distance— H.  J.  Hardy,  134  feet; 
W.  M.  Plevins,  128  feet ;  D.  E.  C.  Muir,  125  feet. 

Dry-fly,  accuracy  and  style — D.  E.  C.  Muir 
won. 

Half-ounce  bait,  distance  and  accuracy — H.  J. 
Hardy,  134,  131  4,  129  n,  125  4,  117  x  feet;  L. 
Bougie,  136  7,  130  10,  128  2,  1 17  5,  1 14  5;  W. 
Weismann,  143  1,  129  2,  127  4,  117,  .61  6;  A. 
Piercy,  148  2,  145  6,  139  I,  1 37  5- 

Wet-fly  accuracy  and  style — W.  M.  Plevins, 
164  points;  Major  Macdonald,  162  points;  L.  J. 
Leutin,  149^2  points. 

Half-ounce  bait  accuracy,  five  casts  at  20  and 
five  at  30  yards,  possible  100 — R.  D.  Hughes  won 
with  a  score  of  73  points. 

Distance  bait,  2l/2-onr\ze.  —  A.  P.  Decantelle, 
287  7,  276  6,  275  feet  (French  record)  ;  J.  T. 
Emery,  246  11,  222  10,  211  9  feet;  R.  B.  Mars¬ 
ton,  223  4,  200  4,  188  feet. 

Trout  fly  difficulty,  one  cast  at  each  of  five 
buoys,  possible  100 — L.  J.  Leutin  won  with  a 
score  of  75  points. 

Distance  bait,  ip2-ounce  —  A.  P.  Decantelle, 
252  3,  241  9,  229  9;  A.  Powell,  178  4,  156  8, 
162  10;  J.  T.  Emery,  226,  176  3,  79  11  feet. 


Same  weight,  distance  and  accuracy  —  A. 
Powell  won,  178  6,  169  4,  157  8,  179  2,  179  feet. 
The  longest  cast,  185  feet,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Decantelle. 

In  the  distance  and  accuracy  bait-casting  events 
the  distance  from  where  the  weight  fell  to  the 
center  line  of  court  was  deducted  from  the  total 
length  of  the  cast;  in  the  other  distance  bait 
events  no  deduction  was  made. 


Chinook  Salmon  in  Sunapee;  Lake. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  23. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Mr.  Red's  contribution  to  the  angling 
history  of  the  chinook  in  Sunapee  Lake  will  be 
valued  by  many  of  your  readers,  as  it  marks  an¬ 
other  proof  of  a  successful  experiment  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Hon. 
George  M.  Bowers,  can  furnish  certain  publica¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  which  will  be  read  with 
much  interest. 

Commissioner  Bowers  sent  40,000  chinook  fin- 
gerlings  to  Lake  Champlain  recently,  and  they 
were  planted  with  great  care.  He  is  also  con¬ 
tinuing  the  work  of  stocking  Lake  George  with 
landlocked  salmon,  and  this  experiment  bids  fair 
to  succeed. 

In  regard  to  the  possible  reproduction  of  the 
chinook  in  fresh  waters,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  that  this  may  be  confidently  expected,  since 
Dr.  Jousset  de  Bellesme,  Director  of  the  Troca- 
dero  Aquarium,  in  Paris,  reared  chinook  salmon 
from  eggs  furnished  by  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  many  years  ago,  and  has  reported 
the  taking  of  eggs  from  about  ten  generations 
of  chinooks  which  have  never  left  fresh  water. 

Whether  or  not  the  salmon  will  ascend  the 
tributaries  of  the  lake  in  the  spawning  season 
can  only  be  determined  by  observers  on  the 
grounds.  Tarleton  H.  Bean. 


North  C&rolina  Trout,  tvr 

Hendersonville,  N.  C,  July  22. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  I  am  just  back  from  an  enjoyable 
trip  for  brook  trout.  Three  of  us  left  here  July 
19  and  took  the  train  to  a  point  on  the  Brevard 
division  of  the  Southern  Railway,  six  miles  be¬ 
yond  that  town. 

A  one-horse  wagon  took  us  nine  miles  into 
the  mountains  on  the  north  fork  of  the  French 
Broad  River.  We  struck  a  cold  snap  and  the 
trout  were  rather  slow  at  rising  to  the  fly.  How¬ 
ever,  we  killed  between  seventy-five  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  had  a  good  time. 

After  all  in  an  outing  of  this  kind  killing 
trout  is  not  everything.  Much  depends  on  the 
personnel  of  the  party  and  I  had  two  royal  good 
fellows  with  me.  I  hold  that  on  a  trip  to  the 
woods  any  man  will  show  the  stuff  that  is  in 
him,  and  if  that  stuff  be  of  a  low  quality,  it  will 
“show  in  the  washing,”  so  to  speak.  So  I  al¬ 
ways  like  to  know  who  I  go  with,  for  this  is 
the  prerequisite  to  an  enjoyable  outing. 

On  this  trip  we  caught  some  trout  and  very 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  woods.  The  rhododen¬ 
drons  were  in  full  bloom  and  they  were  gor¬ 
geous  and  the  mountains  all  one  could  ask.  On 
Thursday  two  of  us  climbed  Pilot  Mountain, 
some  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  what  a 
view  we  had  from  this  point.  Ridge  above  ridge, 
mountains  piled  on  mountains  as  far  as  one  can 
see.  One  thing  struck  me  forcibly — the  chest¬ 
nut  trees  in  full  bloom  as  late  as  this.  Last  year 


the  mast  crop  was  short,  and  with  a  late  bloom 
in  the  high  mountains  and  much  rain  in  the 
lower  mountains  to  knock  off  the  bloom,  it  looks 
now  as  if  this  crop  may  also  be  a  short  one. 

This  mountain  is  a  peak  with  mountains 
all  about  it.  With  much  labor  a  little  cabin  was 
built  on  it  once,  only  to  be  burned  by  some 
rascal. 

We  made  the  climb  up  from  the  guides’  house 
in  one  hour  and  forty-six  minutes — four  miles, 
’coon  skin  miles — and  the  other  in  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  We  three  did  enjoy  the  trip 
and  feel  that  we  would  like  to  go  again. one  of 
these  days. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbank. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17— Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  following  scores  .were  made 
yesterday  and  to-day  on  Stow  Lake,  under  fair 
weather  conditions  and  with  a  southwest  wind: 


July  16. 


Event  No.  1,  distance,  feet: 


E.  A.  Mocker 


102 


Event  No.  2,  accuracy,  per  cent.: 


E.  A.  Mocker 


97.7 


L.  G. 


Geo.  C.  Edwards .  97.14  F.  H. 

C.  G.  Young .  98.11 


Burpee. 
Keed. . . 


96.9 

98.10 


Event  No.  3,  delicacy, 

per  cent. : 

E.  A.  Mocker  . 

Accuracy. 

.  97.40 

Delicacy. 

98.10 

Net. 

97.55 

Geo.  C  .  Edwards . 

.  9S.16 

98.10 

98.13 

t  ■  G.  Young . 

.  98.48 

98.30 

98.39 

E.  Ct.  Burpee . 

.  95.48 

98.30 

97.9 

Jb .  irl.  Reed . 

.  9S.8 

99.00 

98.34 

Event  No.  4,  lure  casting: 


E.  A.  Mocker  _ 

Geo.  C.  Edwards. 

C.  G.  Young . 

L.  G.  Burpee . 


Per  Cent. 
,.  98.4 
, .  93.6 
..  97.8 
..  74.1 


Feet. 

SO 

97 

96 

60 


July  17. 

Event  No.  1,  distance,  feet: 


E.  A.  Mocker 
A.  Sperry 


. 103 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

.  92 

.  108 

PI.  B.  Sperry . 

accuracy,  per 

cent. : 

. 99.4 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

....  97.13 

.  9S.14 

F.  H.  Reed . 

. ...  99.1 

.  98.1 

PI.  B.  Sperry . . 

....  99.2 

E.  A.  Mocker 
C.  G.  Young 

A.  Sperry _ 

Dr  W  Brooks .  98.12 

Event  No.  3,  delicacy,  per  cent.: 


E.  A.  Mocker . 

Accuracy. 

Delicacy. 

99.50 

Net. 

99.17 

t  .  G.  Young . 

.  9S.24 

98.50 

98.37 

Austin  Sperry  . 

97.40 

97.10 

Dr  YV.  K.  Brooks. 

.  97.36 

99.20 

98.28 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

98.10 

98.1 

1\  H.  Reed . 

.  99.00 

99.40 

99.20 

PI.  B.  Sperry . 

98.40 

98.40 

Event  No.  4,  lure 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

casting: 

Per  Cent. 

Feel 

54 

C.  G.  Young. 

Austin  Sperry  . 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks. 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

F.  H.  Reed . 

H.  B.  Sperry . 


93.2 
97.8 

97.3 

96.6 

75.7 

94.4 


114 

113 

113 

114 

87 


CLASSIFICATION  MEDAL  CONTESTS. 

(C,  Championship;  1,  first;  2,  second;  N,  novice.) 


T.  C.  Kierulff .  1 

E.  A.  Mocker  .  1 

L.  G.  Burpee .  2 

F.  A.  Webster .  2 

G.  C.  Edwards . 

C.  G.  Young . 

F.  H.  Reed . 

F.  J.  Cooper - 


Event  1,  Event  2,  Event  3, 
Delic’y 

Distance,  Accuracy,  Net. 
Feet.  Per  C’t.  Per  C’t. 
1  1 

2  1 

2  2 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 

1  1 


J.  B.  Kenniff .  C 

E.  A.  Mocker .  1 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  1 

Austin  Sperry  .  1 

H.  B.  Sperry .  2 

C.  H.  Kewell .  2 

C.  A.  Kierulff .  2 

James  Watt  . 

C.  G.  Young . 

Dr,  W.  E.  Brooks..  .. 

F.  Ms  Haight . 

H.  C.  Golcher . 

F.  G.  Cooper . 

F.  H.  Reed . 


Sunday. 


1 

2 

C 

N- 

C 

C 

1 

9 

c 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

2 

C 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 


Event  4, 
Lure 
Casting. 
Per  C’t. 
2 
1 
N 
N 
2 
N 
N 
N 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

N 

N 

2 

2 

N 

N 

N 


E.  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 
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[July  30,  1910. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


Fishing  on  the  Texas  Coast. 

Roswell,  N.  M.,  ‘July  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Sea  fishing  is  a  different  sport  to 

pulling  a  bullhead  out  of  a  small  creek.  It  is 
not  many  women  who  care  to  wade  among  the 
rolling  waves  and  throw  a  line  as  far  out  as 
possible  with  a  piece  of  salted  mullet  for  bait. 
Galveston  Island  is  a  noted  place  to  catch  red- 
fish,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  twenty 
pounds.  In  a  drive  of  about  ten  miles  along  the 
hard  sandy  beach,  watching  sea  gulls  catch  small 
fish  along  the  way,  one  gets  interested. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  unload,  fix  up  the  rod,  put 
on  an  ounce  sinker,  a  good  big  hook  with  a 
piece  of  mullet,  wade  into  the  rolling  waves  and 
cast  out  as  far  as  possible.  The  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  the  salt  water  spray  all  over  my  hat,  but  it 
did  not  stay  wet,  as  the  wind  dried  out  every¬ 
thing  just  a,s  soon  as  it  got  damp.  Canvas  shoes 
protected  my  feet  from  the  fiddlers  and  other 
funny  things  that  crawl,  for  it  is  not  always 
the  redfish  only  that  are  hungry.  I  got  a  shark 
fast  on  my  hook,  and  with  rod  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  I  ran  ashore  as  fast  as  possible  before  the 
shark  could  take  line  and  rod  out  to  sea. 

Many  fish  from  a  boat.  I  prefer  surf  fishing, 
as  one  has  a  chance  to  move  about.  It  is  slow 
work,  but  with  patience  you  may  hook  a  redfish, 
and  by  watching  you  may  see  him  jump  and 
know  it’  is  not  a  shark.  You  get  excited  and 
at  the  first  attempt  to  run  ashore,  down  you  go 
into  the  water.  Whether  it  is  best  to  save  your 
Mexican  hat  or  hold  on  to  your  rod  must  be 
decided  right  there.  Several  times  I  lost  rod, 
line  and  fish.  The  last  fall  I  had  I  got  the  fish, 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  carry  him  to  the 
wagon.  Several  of  the  party  got  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  fish  by  noon. 

With  long  rake  the  men  got  fresh  oysters 
from  a  nearby  fresh  water  creek  running  into 
the  sea,  and  we  ate  them  with  crackers  and 
Worcestershire  sauce  on  tin  plates.  With  a  lot 
of  wet  sea  grass  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon,  we  kept  our  fish  fresh  until  we  got  home. 
How  different  everything  tastes  that  comes  from 
the  sea  when  it  is  eaten  right  on  the  seashore 
to  what  is  found  on  sale.  As  an  iron  pot  was 
in  our  outfit,  camp  was  made  alongside  an  old 
wreck,  a  fire  was  built,  redfish  cleaned  and  cut 
up  and  soon  the  old  tarred  sides  of  the  ship 
made  the  pot  boil.  Potatoes  were  cooking, 
crackers  were  toasting,  and  as  we  sat  down  on 
the  sand  my  big  redfish  looked  very  small  and 
soon  disappeared,  for  the  sea  air  made  everyone 
hungry.  We  arrived  home  tired  out. 

In  my  room  I  soon  made  ready  for  7  o’clock 
dinner.  I  expect  I  looked  like  a  sight,  sunburnt 
as  I  was,  but  I  had  a  pink  waist  to  help  me  out. 

I  ate  heartily,  bought  an  evening  paper  and  the 
first  thing  I  noticed  was  an  article  about  “porch 
climbers.”  I  saw  many  bad  looking  negroes.  I 
was  alone,  my  husband  being  out  for  a  two- 
days’  cruise  after  tarpon  on  board  a  yacht.  I 
lighted  the  gas.  found  Almo’s  new  revolver, 
looked  to  my  own  revolver  and  placed  them  in 
the  bed.  The  mosquitoes  drove  me  to  bed  under 
a  mosquito  bar  tucked  in.  I  fell  asleep  and  the 
first  T  knew  a  small  negro  bov  was  calling  me  to 
breakfast. 

I  was  almost  eaten  up  by  mosquitoes  and 
wanted  to  be  back  in  New  Mexico  away  from 
those  hateful  mosquitoes.  What  next?  The 
room  was  covered  with  matting  and  soon  I  found 


1  was  covered  with  fleas.  With  two  pockets  full 
of  shells  and  my  twenty-gauge  gun  I  wandered 
down  to  where  I  had  noticed  willet  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  with  most  every  shot  1  dropped  one. 
I  saw  my  husband  coming  in  on  the  yacht.  A 
boat  was  lowered  and  when  he  joined  me  I  told 
him  about  the  porch  climbers,  mosquitoes  and 
fleas.  He  laughed  and  said  we  would  fix  them 
all,  but  it  took  a  package  of  flea  powder  and  one 
of  mosquito  dope  to  do  it. 

We  stayed  two  days  and  speared  a  few  flound¬ 
ers  one  night.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  beautiful 
ocean  would  be  a  nice  place  if  it  could  be  moved 
away  from  the  mosquitoes  and  the  fleas. 

Mrs.  Almo. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  18. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Our  contest  of  July  16  was  cast  off 
in  regular  order  as  per  scores  given  below  in 
the  order  as  cast. 

The  weather  during  bait  event  was  clear,  light 


southeast  winds, 

shifting 

to  northwest  in 

the  re- 

turn  leg  distances  cast  by  judges  and  re- 

entries. 

Position  of  targ 

et  chang 

ed. 

Quarter-ounce  accuracy,  bait : 

....  99.5 

T.  T.  Hartly . 

...  99.4 

Wm.  Stanley  _ 

D.  Kernaghan  - 

...  98.3 

L.  E.  He  iiarmo. 

....  99.5 

A.  Bauer  . 

...  98.1 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter...  97.9 

W.  H.  Ball . 

...  99.4 

H.  D.  Willis . 

....  96.6 

II.  B.  Kirk . 

...  98.2 

T.  M.  Ranney _ 

....  98.9 

E.  K.  Pierson . 

...  97.1 

H.  T.  Hokamp... 

....  97.8 

D.  R.  Linder . 

...  98.3 

Al.  Berg  . 

....  96.8 

M.  Hartstall  . 

...  98.8 

W.  J.  Jamison _ 

....  98.7 

G.  II.  Asper . 

...  9S.3 

W.  W.  McFarlin. 

....  97.7 

..  98.3 

....  98.3 

O.  C.  Wehle . 

...  98.7 

Visitors: 

Mr.  Cooley  . 

...  93.3 

Mr.  Kleinfeldt  . . 

....  98.3 

Mrs.  Loes  . 

...  95.9 

Re-entries: 

T.  T.  Hartly . 

...  97.4 

W.  W.  McFarlin. 

....  96.4 

M.  Hartstall  . 

...  96.6 

N.  C.  Heston . 

. ...  98.2 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter. 

...  97.5 

T.  T.  Hartly . 

....  97.6 

11.  D.  Willis . 

...  97.5 

M.  Hartstall  .... 

....  97.4 

H.  T.  Hokamp - 

...  97.2 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter 

....  98.0 

Al.  "Berg  . 

...  98.4 

H.  D.  Willis . 

. ...  97.9 

W.  J.  Jamison _ 

...  98.8 

H.  J.  Hokamp... 

. ...  98.2 

Salmon  fly. — Wind,  northwest;  velocity,  approx.  25  to 
30  miles : 

Feet. 

N.  O.  Heston .  119 

W.  J.  Jamison . 110 

W.  H.  Ball .  138 


Feet. 

L.  E.  De  Garino .  133 

H.  D.  Willis .  121 

N.  C.  Heston  (re.j - 111 


Attention  is  called  to  W.  H.  Ball’s  and  L.  E. 
DeGarmc/’s  casts  in  the  salmon  fly  event,  both 
of  which  exceeded  our  club  record  to  date,  Mr. 
Ball  thereby  establishing  a  new  club  record  which 
also  surpasses  all  national  tournament  records  to 
date.  H.  D.  Willis’  cast  of  121  fet  was  the  first 
ever  cast  by  him  with  a  salmon  rod. 

This  should  prove  an  incentive  for  more  mem¬ 
bers — old  as  well  as  new — to  get  into  the  fly 
events  and  thus  unquestionably  develop  much 
latent  talent. 

A  clerical  eror  made  W.  H.  Ball’s  score  in  the 
accuracy  fly,  July  9,  read  99  instead  of  99  5/15 
per  cent. 

THE  INTER-CLUB  CONTEST. 


The  seventh  contest  in  the  inter-club  (cup) 
series  between  the  Chicago  Fly  and  the  Illinois 
Casting  clubs  took  place  on  our  grounds  on  the 
17th  inst.  The  weather  while  bright  and  clear 
was  rather  unfavorable  for  good  work,  the  wind 
light  and  puffy  from  the  northeast  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  shifting  to  the  northwest  in  the  afternoon, 
attaining  a  velocity  at  times  of  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  miles,  with  cross  winds.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  large  and  the  unfavorable  weather  was 
counteracted  at  least  in  part  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  friendly  rivalry  that  prevailed  not  only  be¬ 
tween  the  teams,  but  among  the  onlookers  as 
well.  The  team  scores  in  the  seventh  contest, 
July  17,  were  as  follows: 


Illinois  Casting  Club,  98.40  per  cent. 

Chicago  Fly-Casting  Club,  97.72  per  cent. 

Illinois  Team.— W.  H.  Ball,  Wm.  Stanley,  L. 
E.  DeGarmo,  D.  Kernaghan,  0.  C.  Wehle. 

Chicago  Fly  Team. — E.  R.  Letterman,  D.  F. 
Beatty,  O.  E.-  Becker,  G.  A.  Hinterleitner,  H.  W. 
Perce. 

Considering  the  unfavorable  weather,  the 
scores  of  both  teams  are  considered  remarkably 
good,  the  result  of  this  contest  making  four  for 
the  Illinois  and  three  for  the  Chicago  Fly,  the 
five  highest  to  win. 

Our  next  club  contest  will  be  July  30,  the 
events  half-ounce  accuracy  bait,  half-ounce  dis¬ 
tance  bait  (two  re-entries  for  all),  accuracy  fly 
and  distance  fly. 

O.  C.  Wehle,  Sec'y  pro  tern. 


Angling  and  Fishing. 

The  true  angler  does  not  care  much  about  the 
size  of  the  catch,  and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
to  angle  and  to  catch  fish  are  very  different 
things.  There  are  debased  creatures  in  human 
guise  who  will  attach  an  assortment  of  murder¬ 
ous  hardware  to  the  end  of  a  rope  and  with  it 
pull  fish  from  the  water  by  sheer  strength,  but 
such  methods  are  unrecognized  by  the  angler 
who  has  imposed  upon  himself  a  rigid  code  of 
honor  and  to  whom  even  the  use  of  live  bait  as 
a  last  resort  is  the  occasion  for  severe  self-ex¬ 
amination.  The  angler  does  not  go  forth  to  catch 
fish,  but  to  fish,  and  only  those  with  the  angler’s 
nice  sense  of  propriety  will  recognize  the  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  noble  art  of  angling  has  indeed  been  de¬ 
based  in  the  popular  eye  by  the  mere  catchers 
of  fish.  Consequently  there  is  an  insufficient 
recognition  that  the  angler  belongs  to  a  higher 
order  of  human  nature  than  the  average,  and 
that  his  choice  of  a  holiday  vocation  is  proof 
that  he  possesses  a  refinement  of  mind  and  a 
philosophic  spirit  that  remove  him  far  from  the 
common  herd.  He  is  able  to  appreciate  the  sub¬ 
tle  delights  of  anticipation  that  are  so  much 
preferable  to  the  coarse  delights  of  realization, 
he  is  necessarily  of  an  unmatched  patience,  while 
it  is  evident  that  hours  of  silent  solitude  must 
generate  a  reflective  wisdom  of  which  the  world 
would  do  well  to  avail  itself.  One  day  the  ang¬ 
ler  will  come  into  his  own.  His  extraordinary 
modesty  will  no  longer  obscure  his  worth  and 
then  his  place  among  the  sages  will  be  assigned 
to  him.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  allowing  only  ap¬ 
proved  anglers  to  occupy  the  high  executive 
offices  has  much  to  be  said  for  it. — Philadelphia 
Times. 


North  Shore  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  2 3— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made  at 
our  contest  Saturday,  July  16: 


Half-ounce,  accuracy,  bait: 

W.  Liddell  .  97.0 

Adams  . . .  97.9 

Mason  .  97.5 

Marshall  . 99.0 

Madsen  .  96. 6 

Cobegraff  .  95.3 

Benns  .  97.4 

Cramer  .  98.3 

Flinterleitner  .  99.0 

Goodwin  .  93.8 

Clossman  . .. . 96.7 


Bunts  .  95.3 

Ercanbrock  .  93.0 

Barlow  . 88.6 

Adams  . 97.1 

Cobegraff,  re-entry...  97.6 

Bunts,  re-entry  . 96.9 

Ercanbrock . 97.9 

Rice  .  98.4 

Waters  .  89.9 

Martin  .  97.5 

Forsyth  . 97.6 


Good  scores,  but  not  enough  of  them.  The 
next  contest  will  be  quarter-ounce  and  will  be 
held  July  30. 

t  Sterling  Cramer,  Sec’y-Treas. 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

30.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

30.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  fifth  championship. 

SO.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  Brenton’s  Reef  race. 

30.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

30.  Squantum  Yacht  Club,  Quincy  Bay,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 
30.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  Cornfield  L.  V.  race. 
30.  Quantuck  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

SO.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club  to  Shelter  Island. 

30.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

30.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  club. 

30.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead  club. 

30.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fourth  Corinthian. 

30.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 


Larchmont  Race  Week. 

The  race  week  of  the  Larchmont  \ .  C.  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
many  events  that  had  been  arranged,  and  which 
were  carried  to  a  successful  termination.  At 
Larchmont  things  are  always  done  well.  The 
members  are  royal  hosts,  they  prepare  all  sorts 
of  interesting  and  novel  entertainments  for 
visiting  yachtsmen,  their  officers  are  competent 
and  efficient,  and  the  races  are  well  managed. 
Commodore  Leonard  Richards,  who  took  hold 
this  year,  has  done  wonders  with  the  club  al¬ 
ready.  It  is  no*  secret  that  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be  at  Larchmont,  but  Commodore 
Richards  is  a  good  business  man  as  well  as  a 
keen  yachtsman,  and  it  is  really  the  first  time 
in  the  chib's  history  that  there  has  been  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  at  the  helm.  Vice-Commodore  Harry 
L.  Maxwell  represents  the  racing  element  in  the 
club,  and  he  is  a  good  man  for  the  position. 
Rear-Commodore  Rudolph  Schaefer  has  until 
recently  been  identified  with  the  social  element 
of  the  club,  so  that  the  flag  officers  this  year 
represent  all  elements.  The  Regatta  Committee, 
Charles  P.  Tower,  Edgar  B.  "  Carroll  and  A. 
Rutledge  Schmidt,  had  its  hands  full  for  the 
entire  week.  The  fact  that  the  total  number  of 
starters  in  the  six  days’  regattas  was  589  shows 
that  it  was  a  busy  week  for  this  committee. 
Good  management,  an  element  of  good  luck 
and  a  desire  to  have  good  sport  made,  the  week 
a  brilliant  one  and  one  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

In  the  six  days  of  racing  all  sorts  of  weather 
was  experienced,  and,  strange  to  say,  although 
the  wind  came  from  several  different  quarters, 
the  yachts  raced  over  the  same  courses  each 
day.  There  were  days  of  light  weather  when 
the  winds  were  not  altogether  true.  Those  days 
enabled  the  skippers  of  the  racers  to  show  what 
good  judgment  they  had  in  finding  the  flaws  in 
the  wind  and  successfully  beating  the  tides. 
There  were  two  days  of  fresh  winds  when  the 
races  were  sailed  without  flukes,  and  those  days 
were  worth  waiting  for.  On  the  last  day  the 
wind  was  very  light  and  fitful,  but  one  such  day 
must  be  expected  in  a  week  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20. 

This  was  the  second  open  regatta  of  the  week, 
and  the  third  races  of  the  different  series  were 
sailed  and  ninety-nine  yachts  crossed  the  start¬ 
ing  line.  The  wind  at  the  start  was  light  from 
E.  This  gave  the  yachts  windward  work  to  the 
first  mark.  On  the  second  leg  the  wind  died 
down,  and  for  a  while  the  fleet  was  becalmed. 
Then  while  the  yachts  were  hovering  about  the 
Hempstead  marks  the  wind  came  S.W.  and 
freshened  considerably,  so  that  the  racers  made 
fast  time  on  the  last  leg.  Two  schooners.  Simi¬ 
tar  and  Miladi.  crossed  the  line,  and  Simitar 
outsailed  Miladi,  winning  the  race  easily.  In 
Class  K.  Aurora  had  the  weather  position  at  the 
start.  Winsome  was  the  leeward  yacht  and  Ista- 
lena  between  the  two.  They  crossed  on  star¬ 
board  tack.  Istalena  and  Aurora  at  once  took 
port  tack,  standing  out  into  the  Sound,  while 


Winsome  held  well  in  toward  Oriental  Point. 
Aurora  was  first  at  the  weather  marie  by  a  small 
margin.  Spinnakers  were  carried  on  the  second 
leg  until  the  wind  changed  which  gave  them  a 
reach  and  then  a  broad  reach  across  the  Sound 
home.  The  committee  stopped  them  at  the  end 
of  the  first  round  and  Aurora  won. 

Shirnna  had  the  better  position  at  the  start 
of  the  55-footers,  but  Avenger  had  more  way 
on,  and  Shimna  at  once  took  the  port  tack  and 
stood  out  in  the  Sound.  Avenger  reached  the 
weather  mark  with  a  lead  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
at  once  squared  away  for  Hempstead,  setting 
her  spinnaker.  Addison  G.  Hanan  on  Shimna 
had  a  balloon  jib  topsail  set  and  reached  toward 
Matinnicock  and  made  faster  time  than  Avenger 
did  running  before  the  wind.  Shimna  took  the 
lead  by  this  maneuver  and  held  it  to  the  finish, 
winning  by  a  good  margin. 

In  the  race  for  the  46-footers,  Eleanora  won 
from  Irondequoit  and  Polaris.  The  conditions 
just  suited  Eleanora,  and  she  was  well  sailed  by 
Frank  Bowne  Jones. 

There  were  ten  starters  in  the  Inter-Club 
class,  and,  as  usual  with  yachts  so  evenly 
matched,  the  race  was  close.  They  were  be¬ 
calmed  for  some  time  near  Hempstead,  and 
then  when  the  wind  came  again,  sailed  home 
with  spinnakers.  Salas  was  the  winner,  and 
Lewanna  finished  second.  Ogemah  won  in 
Class  R,  which  was  very  gratifying  to  her  de¬ 
signer,  J.  R.  Brophy.  This  yacht  is  not  a  new 
one,  having  raced  several  seasons.  She  was  the 
first  to  be  built  under  the  present  rule,  and  was 
really  built  to  show  what  the  rule  would'  do. 
She  has  had  a  very  successful  career.  Tomboy 
and  Joyette  made  a  very  close  race,  and  Tom¬ 
boy  was  leading  at  the  end  of  the  first  round, 
but  Joyette  caught  her  and  won.  More  Joy, 
too,  had  a  good  lead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
round,  but  she  was  beaten  out  by  Gray  Jacket. 
The  elapsed  times  follow: 

Schooners — Class  E — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Simitar  . .  3  35  08  Miladi  .  3  55  30 


Sloops — Class  K — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Aurora  .  2  58  53  Winsome  .  3  23  44 

Istalena  .  3  07  00 

Sloops — Class  L — Course  11%  Miles. 

Shimna  .  3  04  59  Avenger . 3  11  53 

Corrected  times:  Shimna,  3.04.59;  Avenger,  3.11.03. 
Sloops — Class  M — Course  11%  Miles. 

Irondequoit  .  3  46  46  Polaris  .  3  56  26 

Eleanora  .  3  41  30 

Corrected  times:  Eleanora,  3.40.48;  Irondequoit,  3.43.46; 
Polaris,  3.56.26.  ' 

New  York  Y.  C.  30-fnoters — Course,  15%  Miles. 


Cara 
Windward 


Sloops- 


C,ray  Jacket  . 

More  Joy  .  3 

Larchmont 

Houri  . 

American  Y.  C.  Raceabouts 


Dahinda  . 

3  51  12 

.  3  42  29 

Nautilus  . 

3  42  11 

.  3  41  57 

Rowdy  . 

3  50  57 

.  3  42  10 

Carmelita  . 

3  47  50 

Class  P— 

-Course,  11%  Miles. 

.  3  23  48 

Mimosa  HI . 

3  37  06 

.  3  25  38 

Mashnee  . 

3  38  38 

■Class  O- 

—Course,  11  Miles. 

.  3  40  41 
.  3  40  54 

Keevyaydin  . 

.  3  45  08 

t  21-footers — Course,  11  Miles. 

.  3  50  20 

Tola  . 

.  4  14  48 

Course,  11  Miles. 


Rascal  . 

.  3  29  41 

Cliphora  . 

3  30  35 

Maryola  . 

.  3  41  43 

Raceabouts — Course.  11  Miles. 

Tvpee  . 

.  3  36  05 

Chinook  . 

.  3  42  30 

Rascal  III . 

.  3  37  04 

Handicap— 

-First  Div.- 

—Course,  11  Miles. 

Tuanita  . 

.  3  40  38 

Essex  . 

.  3  30  45 

Interim  . 

.  3  29  16 

Sally  IX . 

.  3  31  41 

Crescent  . 

.  3  30  42 

Corrected  times:  Sally  IX.,  3.14.56;  Crescent,  3.21.27; 
Essex,  3.21.30;  Interim,  3.22.59;  Juanita,  3.40.38. 

Handicap — Second  Div. — Course,  11  Miles. 

Scud  .  3  51  35  Quest  . 3  41  40 

Fearless  .  3  52  35  Red  Wind  .  3  43  37 

Corrected  times:  Quest,  3.35.54;  Red  Wing,  3.41.24; 
Scud,  $3.43.49;  Fearless,  3.49.15. 

Handicap — Third  Div. — Course,  11  Miles. 

Towto  II .  3  48  04 


Handicap — Fourth  Div. — Course.  11  Miles. 

Sybilla  .  4  01  05  Grace  II .  4  05  54 

Kenosha  1 .  3  51  44  Ramea  .  3  53  39 

Okee  II .  3  53  45 

Corrected  times:  Ramea.  3.44.23;  Kenosha  T..  3.48.15; 
Okee  IT.,  3.53.45;  Sybilla,  3.56.27;  Grace  II.,  3.57.38. 


Handicap — Fifth  Div. — Course,  1.1  Miles. 

Nimbus  III . 3  55  20  Miss  Modesty  . 3  18  00 

Corrected  times:  Miss  Modesty,  3.42.18;  Nimbus  II.. 
3.45.04. 

Sonder  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Joyette  .  3  49  25  Tomboy  III .  3  53  51 


Larchmont  Interclub 

Festina  .  3  44  28 

Wild  Thyme  .  3  45  37 

Yukan  .  3  42  21 

Lewanna  .  3  42  18 

Hamburg  II .  3  46  28 


Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Salas  . 3  41  01 

Dagmar  .  3  44  32 

Triton  .  3  46  08 

Como  .  3  46  55 

Babbette  .  3  47  33 


Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 
Chichicker  . .  3  21  33  Pixey  .  3  19  so 


Manhasset 

Bay  Knockabouts — Special — Course.  11 

Miles. 

Arizona  . . 

.  3  22  34 

Avis  . 

3  20  53 

Manhasset  Class  S 

— Course,  11  Miles. 

Ardette  .. 

.  3  40  28 

Scylla  . 

3  56  57 

Mahaska  . 

.  3  58  13 

Kit  . 

4  16  46 

Althea  . . . 

.  4  10  13 

Sloops — Class  R— 

-Course,  11  Miles. 

Ogeemah 

.  3  34  40 

VVacoutah  . 

4  06  03 

Hamburg 

.  4  14  52 

Virginia  . 

4  24  04 

Sloops — Class  S — 

Course,  11  Miles. 

Bensonhurst  .  3  54  28 

Alpha  . 

4  29  57 

Nereid  ... 

.  4  09  32 

Spray  . 

4  05  49 

Midge  ... 

.  4  24  57 

Glen  Cove  One-Design  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Turquoise  .  3  47  06  Amethyst  .  d.n.f. 

.Tade  .  3  54  05  Opal  .  4  05  54 

Catseye  .  4  05  55 

Stamford  One-Design  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Dart  .  3  23  21  Scaup  .  3  19  45 

Fiddler  .  3  21  37 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 


Nereid  . 

.  4  13  19 

La  Rochelle  _ 

. . . .  4  14  06 

Bug  Class — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Skeeter  .... 

.  3  04  14 

Mayfly  . 

, . . .  3  07  14 

Rose  Bug  . 

.  3  02  41 

Big  Bug  . 

...  3  04  11 

Iney  . 

.  3  00  05 

Dragon  Fly  .... 

. . . .  3  04  03 

Dories— Course,  5%  Miles. 

T  autog  _ 

.  3  07  20 

Faraway  . 

. . . .  3  07  46 

El  Cupido  . 

.  3  08  42 

THURSDAY,  JULY  21. 

It  was  -a  glorious  day  for  yachting,  and  the 
best  day’s  racing  of  the  year  was  had  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  The  wind  was  S.S.W.,  a  good  wholesail 
breeze  which  held  true.  It  was  a  breeze  that 
made  the  yachts  sail  at  their  best.  There  was  a 
snap  and  a  sting  to  it,  and  it  whipped  the  flags 
out  straight  on  the  club  house  staff,  frothed  the 
waves  with  white  caps  and  heeled  the  yachts 
until  their  lee  rails  were  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  first  leg  of  each  course  was  a  broad 
reach,  the  second  windward  work,  and  the  third 
another  broad  reach. 

W.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  again  berthed  Aurora 
in  the  weather  position  with  Winsome  next  and 
Istalena  to  leeward.  Balloon  jib  topsails  were 
carried  and  the  first  leg  was  a  very  fast  one. 
Aurora  always  reaches  well,  and  she  had  a  lead 
of  20S.  at  the  first  mark.  On  the  windward  leg 
Winsome  did  well  and  almost  got  on  even 
terms  with  Aurora,  but  on  the  reach  across  the 
Sound,  Aurora  drew  away  again.  The  times  at 
the  end  of  the  round  were:  Aurora,  1:22:58; 
Winsome,  1:23:14;  Istalena.  1:23:57.  On  the 
second  round  Winsome  again  closed  up  on  the 
leader  and  almost  caught  her.  but  then,  when 
reaching  home.  Winsome’s  balloon  jib  topsail 
halliards  were  fouled,  and  it  was  a  minute  and  a 
half  before  she  was  able  to  get  the  -big  sail  on 
and  she  lost  the  race,  being  beaten  by  Aurora 
by  im.  26s.  Istalena  succeeded  in  getting  by 
Winsome  on  the  last  leg  and  beat  her  by  4s. 

Shimna  had  the  advantage  of  the  start  in  her 
■  race  with  Avenger,  and  then  Avenger  had 
trouble  setting  her  balloon  jib  topsail.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  round  Shimna  had  a  lead  of  2m. 
7s.  On  the  second  round  Avenger  cut  this 
down,  but  she  was  beaten  by  9s. 

L.  R.  Alberger’s  yawl  Polaris  is  at  her  best 
in  a  good  breeze,  and  she  sailed  a  wonderfully 
good  race.  She  had  to  allow  time  to  such  good 
boats  as  Irondequoit,  Eleanora  and  Gardenia, 
but  she  did  it  handily.  W.  Burtse  Hart  sailed 
the  yacht  and  sailed  her  well.  Irondequoit. 
owned  by  H.  G.  S.  Noble,  is  this  year  handled 
by  Harry  Johnson,  and  he  has  with  him  James 
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D.  Sparkman  and  C.  V.  W.  Lee.  The  elapsed 
times  of  the  yachts  follow: 

Sloops — Class  K — Course,  30%  Miles. 

Aurora  .  3  12  21  Winsome  .  3  13  51 

Istalena  .  3  13  47 

Sloops — Class  L — Course,  23  Miles. 

Shirnna  .  3  00  42  Avenger  .  3  02  30 

Corrected  times:  Shirnna,  3.00.42;  Avenger,  3.00.51. 
Sloops — Class  M — Course,  23  Miles. 

Irondequoit  .  3  lfi  43  Gardenia  . 

Polaris  . 

3.09.53;  Irondequoit, 

3.22.23. 


3  10  42 
3  07  53 
3.10.43; 


Eleanora  .  3  23  46 

Corrected  times:  Polaris 
Gardenia,  3.11.29;  Eleanora 

New  York  Y.  C.  30-footers — Course,  1514  Miles. 

Nepsi  .  2  12  16  Dahinda  .  2  15  30 

Caprice  .  2  15  15  Nautilus  .  2  14  37 

Alera  . .  2  11  35  Rowdy  .  2  19  44 

Phryne  .  2  20  03  Carmelita  .  2  25  14 

Sloops — Class  P — Course,  23  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  .  3  33  15  Windward  .  3  37  14 

Sloops — Class  Q — Course,  11  Miles. 

Gray  Jacket  .  1  48  51  Keewaydin  .  2  20  45 

More  Joy  .  2  02  09 

Larchmont  21-footers — Course,  11  Miles. 

Houri  . 2  18  44 

American  Y.  C.  Knockabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Rascal  . 2  OS  46  Cliphora  .  2  16  20 

Maryola  . 2  19  09 

Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Typee  II .  2  06  21  Chinook  .  2  07  47 

Rascal  II .  2  08  24 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Juanita  .  1  56  43  Essex  .  2  07  19 

Interim  .  2  05  03  Sally  IX .  2  02  49 

Crescent  .  2  03  28 

Corrected  timer:  Sally  IX.,  1.56.24;  Juanita,  1.56.43; 
Crescent,,  1.58.48;  Interim,  2.02.43;  Essex,  2.03.14. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Scud  .  2  01  25  Bedouin  .  d.n.f. 

Fearless  . .  2  03  24  Mist  .  2  17  26 

Quest  .  2  10  34  Red  Wing  .  2  06  35 

Corrected  times:  Scud,  1.57.10;  Fearless,  2.01.35;  Red 
Wing,  2.05.22;  Quest,  2.06.58;  Mist,  2.13.11. 

Handicap — Third  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Howtos  .  d.n.f.  Robin  Hood  . 2  12  14 

Handicap — Fourth  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Sybilla  .  2  24  47  Grace  II . 2  14  10 

Kenosha  1 .  2  17  28  Ramea  .  2  18  37 

Okee  II .  2  09  02 

Corrected  times:  Grace  II.,  2.09.00;  Okee  II.,  2.09.02; 
Ramea,  2.14..05;  Kenosha  I.,  2.15.32;  Sybilla,  2.22.12. 
Handicap — Fifth  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Nimbus  III .  2  17  47  Miss  Modesty  . 2  17  40 

Corrected  times:  Nimbus  III.,  2.11.35;  Miss  Modesty, 
2.14.55. 

Sonder  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Joyette  .  2  11  11  Tomboy  III . 2  14  30 

Larchmont  Interclub  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Festina  .  2  09  53  Salas  .  2  15  09 

Wild  Thyme  . 2  14  15  Dagmar  .  2  14  50 

Yukan  .  2  16  39  Triton  .  2  11  00 

Lewanna  .  2  19  20  Como  . 2  14  36 

Hamburg  .  2  14  53  Babette  . 2  11  35 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ahoy  .  2  52  59  Pixly  .  2  36  37 

Imp  .  2  57  19 

Knockabouts — Special — Course,  11  Miles. 

Arizona  .  d.n.f.  Avis  .  2  48  16 

Manhasset  Class  S — Course  11  Miles. 

Ardette  .  2  16  53  Scylla  .  2  19  58 

Mahaska  .  2  19  57  Kit  .  2  21  49 

Althea  .  2  25  22 

Sloops — Class  E — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ogeemah  .  2  15  59  Wacoutah  . 

Hamburg  .  2  35  11  Virginia  . 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  11  Miles. 

Bensonhurst  .  2  22  44  Midge  . 

Nereid  .  2  32  44  Spray  . 

Glen  Cove  One-Design  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Turquoise  .'. .  2  24  5ir  ~ 

Jade  . 2  21  45 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Dart  .  1  34  14  Scaup  . 

Fiddler  .  1  35  08 

New  Rochells  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

Nereid  .  2  40  37  La  Rochelle  .  2  58  32 

Virginia  .  3  28  00 

Bug  Class— Course,  5%  Miles. 

Rose  Bug  . Not  timed  Big  Bug  .  1  32  53 

Iney  .  1  33  03  Dragon  Fly  .  1  38  33 

Mayfly  .  1  38  14 

Dories — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Tautog  .  d.n.f.  Faraway  . 2  38  11 

El  Cupido  .  d.n.t. 


16  34 
36  06 


Catseye 
Opal  ... 


d.n.f. 

d.n.f. 


2  21  40 
•2  18  52 

1  32  32 


FRIDAY,  JULY  22. 

On  Friday  there  was  another  fine  wind  from 
S.W..  and  it  held  steadily  all  day.  It  is  rather 
singular,  too,  that  on  Thursday  and  Friday  the 
yachts  made  almost  the  same  times  over  the 
courses.  Aurora,  which  had  won  four  times  in 
succession,  was  beaten  this  day  by  Istalena. 
The  maneuvering  for  position  at  the  start  was 
very  pretty,  and  Istalena  was  first  away.  Win¬ 
some  was  on  her  weather  quarter  and  Aurora 
was  astern  of  Winsome.  Winsome  and  Aurora 
had  a  short  luffing  match  and  enabled  Istalena 
to  draw  further  ahead  before  they  settled  on 


their  course.  On  the  windward  work  Winsome 
passed  Istalena,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
round  the  times  were:  Winsome,  1:25:10;  Ista¬ 
lena,  1:25:34;  Aurora,  1:26:50.  The  battle  be¬ 
tween  these  three  when  on  the  wind  the  second 
time  was  very  pretty.  Istalena  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  lead  again,  and  Aurora  passed  Win¬ 
some.  At  the  end  Istalena  beat  Aurora  im. 
49s.  and  Winsome  2m.  7s.  Shirnna  and  Avenger 
had  another  close  fight,  and  at  the  end  Shirnna 
won  by  15s.  Polaris  and  Irondequoit  were  the 
two  most  noticed  in  the  46-foot  class  and  Po¬ 
laris  finished  first.  She  had  to  allow  Ironde¬ 
quoit  6m.,  and  that  yacht  won  the  race,  while 
Gardenia  beat  Polaris  5s.  for  second  place.  The 
elapsed  times: 

Schooners — Course.  30%  Miles. 

Dervish  .  3  14  49  Miladi  .  d.n.f. 


about  the  starting  line.  Then  about  2  o’clock 
a  very  light  air  came  from  the  E.  and  the 
yachts  were  sent  away.  It  was  puffy  and  each 
skipper  tried  to  work  from  one  puff  to  another 
and  was  often  left  becalmed.  Then  for  a  time 
the  wind  was  light  from  S.W.,  but  that  died 
out  later  and  the  finish  was  late  for  all.  The 
30-footers  could  not  make  the  course  before 
time  had  expired.  Winsome  won  the  race  for 
the  65-footers.  On  the  last  leg  Mr.  Lippitt 
held  his  yacht  well  to  the  westward  of  the 
course  and  let  the  tide  set  her  toward  the  line. 
The  other  two  were  set  to  the  eastward  and  had 
hard  times  getting  back.  Irondequoit  surprised 
all  by  winning  in  light  weather.  Shirnna  de¬ 
feated  Avenger  by  about  200  yards,  but  it  took 
Avenger  more  than  2m.  to  sail  that  distance. 
The  elapsed  times: 


Sloops — Class  K — Course,  30%  Miles. 

Istalena  .  3  15  05  Winsome  .  3  17  12 

Aurora  .  3  16  54 

Sloops — Class  L — Course,  23  Miles. 

Shirnna  .  2  52  50  Avenger  .  2  54  44 

Corrected  times:  Shirnna,  2.52.50;  Avenger,  2.53.05. 
Sloops — Class  M — Course,  23  Miles. 

Polaris  .  3  15  07  Gardenia  .  3  20  15 

Irondequoit  .  3  16  50  Eleanora  .  3  24  34 

Corrected  times:  Irondequoit,  3.12.50;  Gardenia,  3.15.02; 
Polaris,  3.15.07 ;  Eleanora,  3.23.11. 

New  York  Y.  C.  30-footers — Course,  15%  Miles. 


Caprice  .  2  10  59 

Rowdy  . .  . . 2  11  16 

Alera  . ..2  13  45 

Carmelita  .  2  15  34 

Course.  23  Miles. 

Mimosa  III .  3  42  20 


Dahinda  . "2  08  02 

Nautilus  .  2  08  18 

Nepsi  .  2  08  55 

Phryne  .  2  10  24 

Sloops — Class  P- 

Cara  Mia  .  3  32  51 

Windward  .  3  35  03 

Sloops — Class  Q— Course,  11  Miles. 

Gray  Jacket  .  2  02  00  More  Joy  .  2  05  18 

American  Y.  C.  Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Cliphora  .  2  14  43  Rascal  . 2  14  37 

Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Chinook  .  2  05  35  Rascal  III .  2  07  43 

Typee  II .  2  08  19 

Larchmont  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

Houri  .  2  23  12  Iola  . 2  22  48 

Sonder  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Joyette  .  2  03  49  Tomboy  .  2  17  57 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Sally  IX .  2  05  15  Juanita  .  1  52  22 

Crescent  .  1  58  12  Interim  .  2  00  36 

Essex  .  2  05  39 

Corrected'  times:  Crescent.  1.53.35;  Juanita.  1.55.22; 
Interim,  1.57.43;  Sally  IX.,  1.58.54;  Essex,  2.00.27. 
Handicap  Class — Second  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 


)uest  . 2  10  56 

ted  Wing  .  2  04  46 


2.02.12; 

Quest, 


Scud,  2.02.28;  Red 
2.07.14. 


25  57 

III., 


Fearless  .  2  03  26 

Scud  .  2  05  33 

Mist  .  2  10  22 

Corrected  times:  Fearless, 

Wing,  2.05.32;  Mist,  2.06.40; 

Handicap — Fourth  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Grace  II .  2  18  05  Okee  II .  2  11  15 

Ramea  .  2  17  28  Kenosha  .  2  22  05 

Corrected  times:  Okee  II.,  2.11.15;  Ramea,  2.12.13; 
Grace  II.,  2.14.09;  Kenosha,  2.19.27. 

Handicap — Fifth  Division — Course.  11  Miles. 

Miss  Modesty  .  2  18  44  Nimbus  III.  ... - f 

Corrected  times:  Miss  Modesty,  2.14.34;  Nimbus 
2.19.42. 

Larchmont  Interclub — Course  11  Miles. 

Wild  Thyme  .  2  21  49  Salas  .  2  21  30 

Yukan  .  2  20  10  Como  .  2  16  51 

Dagmar  .  2  21  41  Lewanna  .  2  15  17 

Festina  .  2  11  18  Hamburg  II . 2  19  50 

Babbette  started  before  signal. 

Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ardette  .  2  23  31  Mahaska  .  2  23  56 

Scylla  .  2  28  29  Kit  .  2  32  27 

Sloops — Class  B — Course.  11  Miles. 

Wacoutah  .  2  17  47  Hamburg  .  2  41  53 

Ogeemah  .  2  23  35  Virginia  .  2  31  47 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Pixy  .  2  52  14  Ahoy  .  2  45  55 

Edith  .  3  22  30  Chichioker  .  2  40  46 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Special — Course,  11  Miles. 

Avis  .  2  45  44  Arizona  .  2  55  26 

Glen  Cove  Class — Course,  11  Miles — Start,  12:30. 

Tade  .  2  28  36  Turquoise  .  2  30  53 

'Opal  i .  2  27  30  Catseye  .  2  29  15 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  11  Miles. 

Bensonhurst  .  2  28  14  Nereid  .  2  35  07 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Scaup  .  1  28  19  Dart  .  1  32  26 

Fiddler  .  1  27  59 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  5%  Miles. 


Schooners — Class  E — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Simitar  .  4  31  29  Miladi  .  5  25  20 

Dervish  .  4  18  43 

Sloops — Class  K — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Aurora  .  3  34  53  Winsome  .  3  22  16 

Istalena  .  3  23  58 

Sloops — Class  L— Course,  11%  Miles. 

Shirnna  .  3  29  12  Avenger  .  3  31  19 

Corrected  times:  Shirnna,- 3.29.12;  Avenger.  3.30.29. 

Sloops — Class  M — Course,  11%  Miles. 

Irondequoit  .  3  46  51  Gardenia  .  4  03  49 

Eleanora  .  3  49  25  Polaris  .  4  34  32 

Corrected  times:  Irondequoit.  3.43.51;  Eleanora,  3.48.46; 
Gardenia.  4.01.13;  Polaris,  4.34.32. 

New  York  Y.  C.  30-footers — Course,  15%  Miles. 
Pepsi,  Caprice,  Alera.  Phryne,  Dahinda,  Nautilus, 
Rowdy,  Carmelita  started  and  did  not  finish. 

Buzzard’s  Bay  Class — Course.  15%  Miles. 
Dutchess,  Notos  and  Mashnee,  did  not  finish. 
Larchmont  21-footers — Course,  11  Miles. 

Houri  .  1  35  09  Iola  .  1  33  51 

American  Y.  C. — Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Rascal  .  1  33  35  Cliphora  .  1  31  33 

Raceabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 

Tvpee  .  1  30  52  Chinook  .  1  33  59 

Rascal  III .  1  30  52 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Juanita  .  1  24  09  Essex  .  1  25  14 

Interim  ...; .  1  24  04  Wanderer  IV . 1  25  14 

Crescent  .  1  28  05  Sally  IX .  1  24  06 

Corrected  times:  Sally  IX.,  1.19.28;  Essex,  1.20.36;  In¬ 
terim,  1.21.42;  Wanderer  IV.,  1.22.18;  Juanita,  1.23.44; 
Crescent,  1.24.43. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Scud  .  1  27  39  Waialua  .  1  24  30 

Fearless  .  1  31  39  Dixie  .  1  35  59 

Quest  .  1  25  34  Red  Wing  .  1  25  33 

Corrected  times:  Waialua,  1.23.14;  Quest.  1.23.53;  Red 
Wing,  1.24.42;  Scud,  1.25.58;  Dixie,  1.29.43;  Fearless, 
1.30.48. 

Handicap — Third  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Robin  Hood  .  1  26  06 

Handicap — Fourth  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Kenosha  1 .  1  27  48  Grace  II .  1  42  04 

Okee  II . 1  36  10  Ramea  .  1  28  17 

Corrected  times:  Ramea,  1.25.13;  Kenosha  I.,  1.25.36; 
Okee  II..  1.36.10;  Grace  II..  1.38.33. 

Handicap — Fifth  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Nimbus  III .  2  58  47  Miss  Modesty  .  1  38  39 

Corrected  times:  Miss  Modesty,  1.35.41;  Nimbus,  III., 
2.52.51. 

Sonder  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Joyette  .  1  33  28  Tomboy  IJI .  1  33  30 

Larchmont  Interclub  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 


Festina  .  1  29  31 

Wild  Thyme  .  1  40  31 

Yukan  .  1  24  57 

Lewanna  .  1  21  08 

Hamburg  .  1  26  51 


Salas  . 1  30  38 

Dagmar  .  1  26  49 

Triton  . 1  25  4S 

Como  1 .  1  41  46 

Babette  .  1  47  34 


La  Rochelle 

.  2  54  54 

Nereid  . 

.  2  47  37 

Dart  . 

Bug  Class — Course.  5%  Miles. 

Fiddler  .. 

Dragon  Fly 

.  1  39  15 

Mayfly  . 

. .  1  40  05 

New 

Tney  . 

.  1  24  18 

Rose  Bug  . 

.  1  32  30 

Nereid  ... 

Big  Bug  .... 

.  1  23  43 

American  Dories— 

-Course,  5%  Miles. 

Skeeter  . . 

Tautog  . 

.......  1  48  44 

El  Cupid  . 

.  2  06  45 

Rose  Bug 

Faraway  .... 

.  1  41  44 

Iney  . 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts— Course,  11  Miles. 

Ahoy  .  4  13  12  Pixey  .  2  36  43 

Chichioker  .  d.n.f. 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Special — Course,  11  Miles. 

Edith  . . .  d.n.f.  Avis  .  3  17  36 

Manhasset  Class  S — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ardette  .  2  50  12  Scylla  .  2  10  42 

Mahaska  .  2  38  54  Kit  .  1  49  09 

Sloops — Class  R — Course.  11  Miles. 

Ogeemah  .  1  56  39  Hamburg  .  2  37  21 

Hoyden  .  2  01  43  Wacoutah  .  2  38  30 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  11  Miles. 

Drena  .  2  00  07  Nereid  .  2  40  25 

Glen  Cove  One-Design  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Turquoise  .  2  45  49  Catseye  .  2  29  15 

Jade  .  2  48  44  Opal  .  2  00  46 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  11  Miles. 

3  41  19  Scaup  .  3  32  01 


SATURDAY,  JULY  23- 

There  was  a  flat  calm  for  several  hours  on 
Saturday,  and  the  big  fleet  of  yachts  just  drifted 


.  3  44  54  La  Rochelle  .  3  25  01 

Bug  Class — Course.  5%  Miles. 

. 41  10  44  Mayflv  .  3  28  49 

.  3  06  57  Big  Bug  .  3  19  43 

.  3  06  57  Dragon  .  3  12  23 

Dories — Course,  5%  Miles. 

.  3  56  09  Faraway  .  3  58  42 

.  d.n.f.  Alice  .  d.n.f. 

Match  Race — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Nateka  .  3  19  27  Dipper  .  3  08  43 


Tautog  — 
El  Cupido 
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New  York  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

The  fleet  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  will  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Glen  Cove  next  Thursday  for  its  annual 
cruise.  This  year  the  fleet  will  touch  at  Hunt¬ 
ington,  New  London,  Newport,  Vineyard  Haven 
and  New  Bedford,  and  in  addition  to  the  port 
to  port  runs,  the  yachts  will  race  for  the  Astor 
and  King’s  cups. 

Commodore  James  issued  the  general  orders 
for  the  cruise  some  time  ago,  and  the  regatta 
committee,  H.  de  B.  Parsons,  Ernest  E.  Loril- 
lard  and  Granville  Kane,  have  now  sent  out  the 
sailing  instructions. 

There  will  be  the  customary  runs  from  port 
to  port  in  cruising  trim.  On  application  to  the 
regatta  committee  special  classes  will  be 
arranged,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  class  racing.  A  yacht  starting  alone  in  any 
class  will  race  with  full  time  allowance  for  a 
special  prize  against  the  yachts  in  the  classes 
of  nearest  rating,  but  this  will  not  interfere  with 
the  prize  for  the  class  in  which  a  yacht  is  thus 
placed.  The  squadron  runs  will  be  sailed  with¬ 
out  time  limit. 

Crossing  the  starting  line  with  private  signal 
and  racing  number  displayed  will  be  regarded 
as  an  entry,  provided  the  yacht’s  rating  measure¬ 
ment  is  on  file  with  the  committee.  Special 
classes  for  auxiliaries,  both  for  steam  and  motor 
auxiliaries,  will  be  arranged.  These  yachts  are 
to  use  sails  only.  They  will  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  65  feet  load  waterline  or  longer 
and  those  under  65  feet  load  waterline. 

After  the  commodore  has  ordered  the  squad¬ 
ron  under  way  the  committee  will  establish  the 
starting  line.  The  starting  and  finishing  lines 
will  be  between  a  white  flag  on  the  committee 
boat  and  the  point  indicated.  At  the  finish  the 
committee  boat  will  display  a  regatta  committee 
flag  and  a  red  ball.  After  dark  it  will  show  the 
club  night  signal  and  will  burn  club  signals  at 
intervals.  In  fog  it  will  at  intervals  ring  the 
bell  rapidly  for  about  five  seconds.  Should  the 
committee  not  be  at  the  finish  line  yachts  will 
take  their  own  time  when  the  designated  mark 
bears  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  last 
leg  of  the  course  and  distant  not  more  than  one 
cable’s  length. 

The  fleet  will  rendezvous  at  Glen  Cove  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  Aug.  4.  That  day 
there  will  be  a  race,  and  after  the  race  the  fleet 
will  anchor  in  Huntington  Harbor  for  the  night. 
Two  courses  have  been  selected  for  this  race 
and  the  one  selected  will  be  signalled  before  the 
start.  Course  D  is  from  Gas  Buoy  17  off 
Matinicock  Point,  leaving  it  to  starboard,  to 
Buoy  C,  2ol/2  off  Long  Neck  Point,  leaving  it  to 
starboard;  to  Buoy  G,  15^2  off  Oak  Neck,  leav¬ 
ing  it  to  port,  to  a  mark  in  Huntington  Harbor 
anchored  about  ij^miles  southwest  by  west  of 
Eaton’s  Neck  light,  leaving  Buoy  15  off  Center 
Island  and  Bell  Buoy  13E2  off  Lloyd’s  Neck  to 
starboard,  25  miles.  Course  X  is  shorter.  It 
is  from  Gas  Buoy  17  off  Matinicock  Point  to 
Buoy  2,  2014  off  Long  Neck  Point,  leaving  it 
to  starboard,  to  the  mark  in  Huntington  Har¬ 
bor,  15  miles. 

On  Friday  the  run  will  be  from  Huntington 
to  New  London,  65  miles.  This  is  the  longest 
run  of  the  cruise  and  the  yachtsmen  are  hoping 
for  a  good  wind.  The  start  will  be  from  off  the 
mark  1%  miles  southwest  by  west  from  Eaton’s 
Neck  light  to  Buoy  13  off  Eaton’s  Neck,  leaving 
it  to  starboard,  to  Sarah’s  Ledge  Bell  Buoy, 
leaving  Cornfield  light  vessel  and  Bartlett’s  Reef 
light  vessel  to  port. 

The  run  on  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  will  be  from 
New  London  to  Newport.  The  start  will  be 
made  off  Sarah’s  Ledge  Buoy  and  the  finish  will 
be  off  Brenton’s  Reef  light  vessel,  a  distance 
of  40  miles.  Yachts  are  to  leave  Race  Rock 
and  Point  Judith  whistling  buoy  to  port. 

At  Newport  the  fleet  will  be  at  anchor  on  Sun¬ 
day.  .  On  Monday  the  run  will  be  from  Newport 
to  Vineyard  Haven.  The  start  will  be  off  Bren¬ 
ton’s  Reef  light  vessel  and  the  finish  off  West 
Chop  Buoy,  distance  37  miles.  The  Vineyard 
Sound  light  vessel  must  be  left  to  port  and  the 
bouys  marking  Lucas  Shoal  and  the  Middle 
Ground  to  starboard. 

On  Tuesday,  Aug.  9,  the'  fleet  will  go  to  New 


Bedford.  The  start  will  be  off  West  Chop  Buoy 
and  the  finish  off  Wilkes  Ledge  Buoy,  30  miles. 
The  fleet  will  keep  north  of  the  Middle  Ground 
and  leave  the  Vineyard  Sound  lightship  to  star¬ 
board. 

From  New  Bedford  the  run  will  be  to  New¬ 
port,  27  miles.  The  start  will  be  off  Wilkes 
Ledge  Buoy  and  the  finish  off  Brenton’s  Reef 
light  vessel,  and  the  Vineyard  Sound  lightship 
will  be  left  to  starboard. 

At  Newport  there  will  be  the  races  for  the 
Astor  and  King’s  cups.  The  Astor  cups,  one 
for  schooners  and  one  for  sloops,  will  be  sailed 
on  Aug.  11  over  the  usual  courses,  and  the 
King’s  cup,  for  all  yachts  in  one  class,  will  be 
sailed  for  on  Friday,  Aug.  12.  There  are  four 
courses  laid  out  for  this  prize  and  the  one 
selected  will  depend  on  the  wind. 

The  starting  signals  will  be:  Warning,  one 
white  ball;  five  minutes  later,  preparatory  blue 
peter,  cone  or  flag;  five  minutes  later,  start  for 
all  auxiliary  classes.  Class  P  and  New  York 
Y.  C.  30-footers,  one  red  ball;  five  minutes  later, 
start  for  classes  E  and  F,  two  red  balls;  five 
minutes  later,  start  for  classes  L,  M  and  N, 
three  red  balls;  five  minutes  later,  start  for 
classes  G,  H,  J  and  K,  four  red  balls;  five 
minutes  later,  start  for  classes  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
five  red  balls.  The  starts  for  all  classes  will  be 
one  gun.  That  is,  the  time  will  be  taken  from 
the  signal. 

Many  special  prizes  have  as  usual  been 
offered  for  these  runs  and  races.  Commodore 
James’  cups  will  be  sailed  for  on  the  run  from 
Huntington  to  New  London;  Vice-Commodore 
Blair’s  cups  on  the  run  from  New  London  to 
Newport;  Rear-Commodore  Pratt’s  cups  on  the 
run  from  Newport  to  Vineyard  Haven.  Each 
of  these  officers  has  given  two  cups  for  schoon¬ 
ers  and  two  for  sloops  and  yawls.  The  first 
division  of  schooners  will  be  classes  A,  B  and 
C;  the  second  division,  classes  D,  E  and  F;  the 
first  division  of  sloops  and  yawls  will  be  classes 
G,  H,  J,  K  and  L;  the  second  division,  classes 
M,  N  and  P,  and  the  30-footers. 

The  Navy  Challenge  cuos  will  be  sailed  for  on 
the  run  from  Vineyard  Haven  to  New  Bedford, 
one  cup  for  schooners  and  one  for  sloops.  The 
Alumni  Association  of  United  States  Navy  chal¬ 
lenge  cups,  one  for  schooners  and  one  for  sloops, 
will  be  sailed  for  on  the  run  from  New  Bedford 
to  Newport.  The  Aloha  cups  offered  by  Mrs. 
James  will  be  sailed  for  on  the  squadron  run 
from  Newport  to  Vineyard  Haven.  There  is  a 
cup  for  each  class  of  auxiliaries. 

In  each  class  there  will  be  a  first  prize  if  two 
or  more  start,  a  prize  for  second  if  four  start, 
and  a  prize  for  third  if  eight  start. 


Eastern  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

The  eight  days’  cruise  along  the  Maine  coast 
of  the  Eastern  Y.  C.  ended  at  Bar  Harbor  on 
July  16.  The  cruise  ended  as  it  began,  in  a  flat 
calm. 

The  cruise  this  year  was  unusually  enjoyable, 
although  the  racing  was  less  than  customary, 
there  being  only  three  sporting  events.  The 
winds  were  very  light  throughout,  and  of  277 
miles  covered  by  the  fleet,  no  miles  were  at 
the  end  of  tow  lines. 

The  racing  portion  of  the  fleet  covered  85 
miles  in  three  runs,  and  honors  in  those  events 
rested  with  the  schooners  Irolita,  owned  by  E. 
Walter  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Iris,  owned 
by  F.  M.  Whitehouse,  of  New  York,  and  sloops 
Adventuress,  owned  by  C.  C.  Rumrill,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Dorello,  owned  by 
George  L.  Batchelder,  of  Boston.  These  yachts 
won  special  cups,  while  club  prizes  for  indi¬ 
vidual  runs  were  captured  by  the  schooner 
Taormina,  owned  by  William  S.  Eaton,  of  Bos¬ 
ton;  the  sloop  Amoret,  owned  by  A.  W. 
Stevens,  also  of  Boston,  and  the  flagship  Em¬ 
erald. 

Commodore  Clark  has  presented  a  cup  for 
large  schooners  for  a  race  from  New  London 
to  Marblehead  following  the  annual  Harvard 
and  Yale  races,  the  permanent  possession  being 
given  to  the  yacht  owner  winning  it  three  times. 
It  is  expected  that  a  cup  will  be  offered  under 
similar  conditions  for  sloops  and  yawls.  Sou¬ 


venirs  will  be  presented  to  the  yearly  winners. 
It  is  also  announced  that  Guy  Norman  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  cup  for  large  schooners  for  a  race  from 
this  port  to  Marblehead  on  the  day  following 
the  end  of  the  annual  cruise,  the  cup  to  be  won 
three  times  by  a  yacht  owner.  Mr.  Norman,  in 
addition,  presents  a  cup  for  sloops  and  yawls 
for  a  race  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Marblehead  next 
year. 

The  total  corrected  time  for  the  races  of  the 
week  is  as  follows: 


Commodore  Clark’s  Cup  for  Sloops  and  Yawls. 

Adventuress,  S.  C.  Rumrill . ■ _  12  19  17 

Humma,  R.  T.  Paine .  12  38  17 

Doris,  S.  C.  Reed  Anthony .  12  55  56 

Cacique,  I,.  H.  Armour./. .  13  48  57 

Rear  Commodore  Sears’  Cup  for  Schooners. 

Irolita,  E.  Walter  Clark .  12  02  08 

Taormina,  William  Eaton  .  12  02  25' 

Iris,  F.  M.  Whitehouse .  12  25  36 

Capt.  Hayden’s  Cup  for  Small  Sloops. 

Dorello,  G.  L.  Batchelder .  13  56  48 

Edjako,  S.  A.  Raymond . 15  09  49 

Capt.  Morse’s  Cup  for  Auxiliaries. 

Iris,  F.  M.  Whitehouse .  11  04  38 

Yeruna,  E.  J.  Bliss .  11  50  04 

Savarona,  C.  Howard  Clark .  11  55  40 

Cacique,  L.  H.  Armour .  12  33  18 


Irolita  Wins  Long  Race. 

Four  schooners  sailed  in  the  first  race  for  the 
Guy  Norman  cup,  starting  from  Bar  Harbor 
on  July  19.  The  course  was  to  Marblehead,  161 
miles,  and  only  ill.  17m.  27s.  separated  the  four 
at  the  finish.  The  schooners  that  took  part  in 
this  race  were  Irolita,  Commodore  E.  Walter 
Clark,  Philadelphia-Corinthian  Y.  C.;  Savarona, 
Vice-Commodore  C.  Howard  Clark,  Man¬ 
chester  Y.  C. ;  Emerald,  Commodore  F.  Lewis 
Clark,  Eastern  Y.  C.,  and  Iris,  Francis  M. 
Whitehouse,  Eastern  Y.  C.  They  raced  on  the 
full  rating  measurement,  and  one  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  owners  was  that  no  light 
sails  should  be  used  between  7  r.  m.  and  4  A.  m. 

They  were  sent  away  at  12:25  in  a  light  S.  E. 
air.  All  except  Savarona  made  a  good  start, 
but  that  schooner,  not  having  steerage  way,  was 
stern  to  the  line  at  the  signal. 

Hard  luck  soon  came  to  Emerald,  for  Irolita 
and  Iris  picked  up  a  nice  breeze  and  went  by 
the  Commodore’s  yacht,  as  did  finally  Savarona, 
while  Emerald  lay  still  in  one  of  those  calm 
spots  so  often  found. 

After  the  three  schooners  had  gained  about 
two  miles  on  Emerald,  she  caught  the  breeze 
also  and,  with  light  sails  set,  began  to  make 
fine  time.  This  light  S.  E.  breeze  held  with  the 
yachts  until  well  after  sundown,  but  between 
8  and  9  at  night  all  lost  the  breeze. 

At  this  time  both  Emerald  and  Savarona  had 
passed  Irolita,  and  the  former  well  to  seaward 
of  the  others,  was  leading.  Just  before  10 
o’clock  the  breeze  began  to  come  off  the  shore 
from  the  northward,  and  Irolita,  which  was  in 
under  the  Great  Duck  Island  shore,  felt  the  new 
air  first;  then  it  struck  Savarona,  and  later 
Emerald  picked  it  up. 

This  new  northerly  breeze  was  very  light. 
Savarona  showed  the  best  speed  and  slowly  left 
Emerald,  although  both  were  within  sight  of 
each  other  all  night.  At  daybreak,  when  the 
two  leaders  were  well  up  on  Thatcher’s  Island, 
Savarona  had  a  lead  of  about  five  miles  over 
Emerald. 

With  the  rising'  sun  the  breeze  strengthened, 
and  as  it  began  to  haul  to  the  eastward  light 
sails  were  added  as  soon  as  the  time  of  the 
agreement  was  up.  So  quickly  did  the  crew 
of  Irolita  work  that  a  spinnaker  was  drawing  at 
4:02  in  the  morning,  but  the  other  boats  were 
not  far  behind  in  getting  on  light  sails. 

As  the  breeze  grew  stronger,  Emerald  picked 
up  Savarona  rapidly,  and  probably  if  the  course 
had  been  five  miles  longer  she  would  have  led 
Savarona  across  the  finish  line. 

Savarona  crossed  the  finish  line  at  10:30:42, 
for  at  that  time  all  the  others  were  in  sight  and 
his  wait  was  nearly  over. 

Emerald  followed  Savarona  across  4m.  20s. 
later,  then  came  Irolita,  31m.  10s.  astern,  well 
within  her  allowance.  Iris  was  last  to  finish. 


Elapsed. 


Irolita,  E.  W.  Clark .  22  13  12 

Savarona,  C.  H.  Clark,  Jr .  21  38  42 

Emerald,  F.  L  Clark .  21  43  02 

Iris,  Francis  M.  Whitehouse .  22  56  09 


Corrected. 

20  46  37 

21  23  OS 
21  43  02 
21  44  17 
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Westward’s  Good  Racing. 

Westward,  Alexander  S.  Cochrane’s  schoon¬ 
er,  did  very  well  in  her  races  at  Kiel,  and  now 
she  is  preparing  for  a  campaign  in  British 
waters,  when  she  will  meet  the  British  schooner 
Cicely.  The  Field,  in  a  report  about  the  racing 
at  Kiel,  says: 

“The  chief  feature  of  the  racing  was  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  speed  of  the  American  schooner 
Westward,  which  won  four  consecutive  races,  in 
one  case  coming  in  an  hour  ahead  of  the  second 
boat.  She  was,  however,  beaten  by  i3y2m.  by 
Meteor  in  the  gale  of  June  30,  finishing  last  of 
the  four.  She  is  a  grand  vessel  and  far  ahead 
of  any  schooner  which  has  been  seen  in  Euro¬ 
pean  waters.  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare 
her  speed  with  that  of  our  23-meter  cutters 
when  she  races  at  Cowes,  as  her  rating  is  not 
much  greater.  Westward’s  record  is  four  firsts 
and  one  fourth  prize;  Meteor,  one  first  and  two 
seconds;  Germania,  three  seconds,  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  two  thirds,  Nordstern  failing  to  take  a 
prize. 

“The  times  in  the  races  were: 

“June  25. — Westward,  8:57:37;  Meteor, 
10:00:25;  Germania,  10:31:47;  Hamburg, 
10:09:30. 

“June  27. — Westward,  3:16:31;  Germania, 
3:22:38;  Meteor,  3:23:56;  Hamburg  withdrew. 

“June  29. — Westward,  4:27:17;  Germania, 
4:37:11;  Hamburg,  4:45:10;  Meteor,  4:48:54; 
Nordstern,  4:59:03. 

June  30. — Meteor,  3:43:09;  Germania,  3:49:33; 
Hamburg,  3:51:52;  Westward,  3:56:41. 

“The  last  race  was  from  Eckernforde  to  Kiel 
in  a  very  strong  wind,  when  the  German  schoon¬ 
ers  overpowered  Westward.” 


Bensonhurst  Y.  C. 

Only  nineteen  yachts  started  in  the  open  re¬ 
gatta  of  the  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.  last  Saturday. 
The  start  was  delayed  for  half  an  hour  because 
the  weather  was  threatening,  and  then  the  wind 
was  so  light  that  the  yachts  were  stopped  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round.  The  times: 

Sloops — Class  Q — Course  4.8  Miles. 

Soya  .  2  30  58  Spider  .  d.n.f. 

Florence  .  2  32  14 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  4.8  Miles. 

oy  .  1  08  17  I.a  Cubana  .  1  42  IS 

liana  .  1  13  53  Wahkan  II . d.n.f. 

Kestrel  .  1  41  45 

Corrected  times:  Joy,  1.08.17;  Miana,  1.11.30;  Kestrel, 
1.37.39;  La  Cubana,  1.38.53. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  4  Miles. 


Beta  . 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  4  Miles. 

.  2  35  25 

Blue  Bill 

.  1  13  42  M.  and  F . 

.  1  16  14 

Sloops — Class  X — Course,  4  Miles. 

Bobs  . 

.  1  13  37  Skylark  . 

.  1  33  03 

Suffragette 

.  1  19  50  Slow  Poke  . 

.  1  36  00 

Pike  . 

Disq. 

Merry  Widow  .  1  32  07 

Sloops — Class  Y — Course,  4  Miles. 

Aries  . 

/ 

.  1  55  35 

- 

Corinthian  Y.  C. 

Light 

fickle  winds  marred  the  regatta 

of  the 

Corinthian  Y.  C.  off  Marblehead  last  Saturday. 
Amoret  and  Wianno  raced  in  the  31-rater  class, 
and  Amoret  won  by  a  small  margin.  In  the 
race  for  Sonders,  Demon  was  the  winner.  Wolf, 
Lady,  Demon,  Beaver,  Minette  and  Seehund 
was  the  order  at  the  start,  but  later  a  shift  in 
the  wind  put  Lady  . in  the  lead.  Then  another 
change  gave  Demon  the  advantage,  which  she 
held  to  the  finish.  The  times: 

Class  P — Amoret,  1. 31.09;  Wianno,  1.32.36. 

Class  Q — Tabasco,  1-.43.05. 

Sonder  Class — Demon.  1.36.31;  Wolf,  1.37.33; 
Beaver,  1.38.23;  Lady,  1.38.58;  Seehund,  1.39.00; 
Minette,  1.4925. 

Beverly  Y.  C. 

The  third  Corinthian  race  of  the  Beverly  Y. 
C.  was  sailed  last  Saturday  in  a  variable  whole- 
sail  breeze.  The  21-footers  sailed  11%  miles, 
and  Terrapin,  owned  by  F.  L.  and  G.  B. 
Dabney,  won,  finishing  nearly  7m.  ahead  of 
Lethe,  owned  by  Joshua  Crane.  The  15-footers 
sailed  8^4  miles,  and  Mecoh,  owned  by  Osborne 
Howes,  was  the  winner.  Mecoh  beat  Polly  r8s. 


Rebekah  and  Vim  sailed  a  dead  heat  for  third 
place.  The  race  for  dories  was  won  by  Chip¬ 
munk.  owned  and  sailed  by  Robert  W.  Emmons 
3d.  The  times: 

21-Foot  Class— Terrapin,  2.26.50;  Lethe, 
2.32.48;  Phantom,  2.35.40;  Scallop,  2.36.10; 
Gypsy,  2.37.10;  Barnacle,  2.45.30. 

15-Foot  Class — -Mecoh,  1.49.34;  Polly,  1.49.52; 
Rebekah,  1.52.00;  Vim,  1.52.00;  Fiddler,  1. 52.01; 
Varda,  1.52.02;  Try,  1.52.04;  Bantam,  1.52.50; 
Jill,  1.54.20;  Jack,  1.55.00;  Yalu,  1.55.06;  En¬ 
deavor,  x. 57.12. 

Dories — Chipmunk,  1.54. 00;  Pinnock,  1.56.45; 
Cypher,  1.58.30;  Gnome,  2.00.02;  Bonita,  2.26.04. 


Buzzard’s  Bay  Sonders. 

The  Sippican  Y.  C.  had  a  race  last  Saturday 
for  the  Buzzard’s  Bay  Sonder  class,  which  was 
sailed  in  a  wholesail  breeze  from  S.  W.  It  was 
a  run  to  Nyes  Ledge.  All  made  a  good  start, 
except  Helen,  and  the  yachts  held  together  until 
off  Blake’s  Point,  where  Picotte  and  Bessie  II. 
put  out  into  the  bay  and  the  others  held  inshore, 
gaining  a  big  advantage.  In  passing  Angelica 
Point,  Toboggan  went  inside  the  buoy  instead 
of  outside.  Toboggan  finished  3m.  ahead  of 
Peg,  but  was  disqualified.  Helen  and  Bandit 
fouled  each  other,  but  no  protest  was  made. 
The  elapsed  times  were: 

Peg,  2.16.44;  Helen,  2.21.52;  Bandit,  2.22.55; 
Picotee,  2.23.03;  Maria,  2.23.29;  Sally  VIII., 
2.23.45;  Bessie  II.,  2.24.50;  Toboggan,  disquali¬ 
fied. 


Knockabouts  to  go  to  Marblehead. 

The  Narragansett  Bay  Association  has  se¬ 
lected  its  three  representatives  to  go  to  Marble¬ 
head  and  race  there  against  three  Massachusetts 
boats.  The  selections  were  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Eighteen-Foot  Knockabout  Association 
held  last  week,  and  the  three  yachts  chosen 
were  selected  on  the  percentages  they  had 
scored  in  the  races.  The  three  chosen  are 
Porter  Feary’s  Hugi,  Harvey  J.  Flint’s  Bat  and 
B.  C.  Hirst,  Jr.’s  Arrow.  Their  records  for 
the  season  are:  Hugi,  530.7  points,  75.8  per 
cent.;  Bat,  522.8  points,  74.8  per  cent.,  and 
Arrow,  266.7  points,  88.8  per  cent.  The  Inter¬ 
state  races  are  to  be  sailed  off  Marblehead 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  on 
Aug.  3,  4,  5  and  6. 


Duxbury  Y.  C. 

Tiie  18-  and  15-footers  of  the  Duxbury  Y  C. 
sailed  in  light  winds  last  Saturday.  The  course 
was  triangular,  7  4/5  miles.  In  Class  D,  Dolly 
III.  finished  first,  but  on  corrected  time  she 
took  third  place.  The  times: 

Class  D — Iris,  1.41.14;  Darlwell,  r.41.32;  Dolly 
III.,  1.41.38;  Busy  Bee,  1.42.53;  Mudjekeewis, 
1.45.38;  Josephine,  1. 47.19;  Emeline,  1.47.37- 

Class  A — Thordis,  1.33.50;  Wafeenock  not 
measured. 

Knockabouts — Brownie,  2.00.40;  Notoris,  dis¬ 
qualified;  San  Toy,  not  timed. 

Power  Boats — Rutland,  1.09.50;  Sukey,  1.21.12: 
Yarita  and  Sis,  disqualified. 


Se&wanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  Seawanhaka  15-footer  Tamale,  owned  by 
Hoyt  Brothers,  was  again  a  winner  in  the 
weekly  race  of  the  series  being  sailed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Y.  C.  at 
Oyster  Bay.  There  were  six  starters,  and  they 
raced  over  one  of  the  inside  courses  in  a  light 
southerly7 wind.  The  elapsed  times  were: 

Tamale,  2.25.30;  Waterbaby,  2.26.30;  Sabrine, 
2.28.10;  Hen,  2.28.30;  Flicker,  2.30.00;  Iris,  did 
not  finish. 


Manchester  Y.  C. 

Fourteen  of  the  Manchester  one-design  class 
took  part  in  the  race  last  Saturday.  The  wind 
was  S.  W.,  but  extremely  fluky  and  it  varied  in 
strength  from  wholesail  to  a  flat  calm.  Vosetta, 
owned  by  George  Wigglesworth,  got  away  well, 
soon  had  a  good  lead  and  was  never  headed. 


The  elapsed  times:  Vosetta,  1.5530;  Lamb, 
1. 57.10;  Blue  Grass,  1.57.30;  Asteria,  1.59.30; 
Clarise,  2.00.10;  Allen,  2.00.20;  Solitaire.  2.00.30; 
Terrapin,  2.01.00;  Quawk,  2.01.05;  Whippet, 
2.01.30;  Minx,  2.01.50;  Ruth,  2.02.00;  Gnat, 
2.03.20;  Attergatta,  2.08.30. 


Interbay  Catboat  Races. 

The  Narragansett  Bay  Association  has 
selected  the  catboats  Bother,  owned  by  James 
Foster  and  John  Peck,  and  Ina,  owned  by  Earl 
Kettlety,  as  its  representatives  in  the  interbay 
catboat  races.  Ina  won  the  cup  last  year  on 
Barnegat  Bay,  and  in  the  eliminating  trials, 
which  have  been  sailed  this  season,  the  two 
boats  selected  have  done  well.  These  yachts 
and  Trouble  sailed  for  points,  and  eight  races 
were  sailed.  Bother  in  eight  starts  scored  566.7 
points,  or  70.9  per  cent.;  Ina  in  seven  starts 
scored  466.7  points,  or  66.6  per  cent.,  and 
Trouble  in  eight  starts  scored  416.7  points,  or 
52.1  per  cent. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  has  selected 
Iris,  owned  by  Frank  F.  Crane,  and  Dolly  III., 
owned  by  W.  W.  Arnold.  Dolly  III.  is  a  new 
boat,  and  is  of  the  type  that  the  Cape  Catboat 
Association  has  tried  to  foster.  She  is  big, 
roomy,  able  and  fast.  Iris  is  twenty-two  years 
old  and  is  still  the  fastest  catboat  in  eastern 
waters. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Barnegat  Bay 
Association  will  be  Virginia,  owned  by  George 
Norris,  and  Dorothy.  Virginia  is  a  Mower-de¬ 
signed  boat,  and  is  26  feet  over  all. 

The  races  will  be  sailed  race  week  on  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay  and  different  clubs  manage  the 
races.  The  schedule  is:  Monday,  ,  Aug.  15, 
Edgewood  Y.  C. ;  Tuesday,  Aug.  .  16,  Rhode 
Island  Y.  C. ;  Thursday,  Aug.  18,  Fall  River  Y. 
C;  Friday,  Aug.  19,  Conanicut  Y.  C. ;  Saturday, 
Aug  20,  Bristol  Y.'  C. 


Motor  'Boating „ 


Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

JULY. 

30.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  at 

VVinthrop. 

31.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

AUGUST. 

3.  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.,  race  to  Narragansett  Bay. 

4.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

4,  5,  6.  Gold  Challenge  Cup  races,  Alexandria  Bay. 

11.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Isle  of  Shoals  and  return. 

13.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

18.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River. 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.,  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  5.  Taunton  Y.  C.  . 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Race  for  M.  W.  Smith  Cups. 


Fleet  Captain  Morton  Wistar  Smith,  of 
the  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  offered  two  cups  for 
motor  boats  to  race  from  Larchmont  to  Strat¬ 
ford  Shoals  light  and  back,  60  miles.  There 
were  ten  starters,  and  these  were  sent  away  at 
10  o’clock  on  Friday  morning.  Few  of  the 
yachts  had  been  measured  at  that  time,  and 
since  then  the  measurer  has  been. busy  trying  to 
figure  out  the  winner.  The  summary,  60  nautical 
miles,  start  10:10  a.  m.: 


Kestrel,  E.  F.  Caldwell . 

Edmee,  R.  J.  Schaefer. . 

Bettina,  F.  G.  C.  Lyon . 

Raco,  R.  S.  Townsend . 

Sumida,  F.  M.  Wilson . 

Ilys,  J.  C.  N.  'Whitaker . 

Blue  Peter  V..  R.  G.  Seymour . 

Francis,  W.  B.  Bemis . ... 

Elmo  II.,  F.  D.  Giles... - 

Caroline,  M.  F.  Dennis.....' . . 


Finish.  Elapsed. 
3  16  16  5  06  16 

3  18  07  5  08  07 

4  55  41  6  45  41 

5  02  29  6  52  29 

5  08  58  6  58  5S 

5  17  07  7  07  07 

Did  not  finish. 
Not  timed. 

Not  timed. 

Not  timed. 
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dation  for  the  owner  and  guests  below,  electric 
lights,  hot  water  heat  and  every  possible  con¬ 
venience.  The  motive  power  consists  of  two 
ioo-horsepower  Standard  engines  of  the  air¬ 
starting  reversible  type.  Notwithstanding  her 
heavy  displacement  and  large  dimensions, 
Joyeuse,  on  her  first  trial,  made  an  average 
speed  over  a  measured  mile  of  15  4  statute  miles 
an  hour,  considerably  more  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  This  is  a  very  creditable  showing  for  so 
large  a  boat,  and  the  absence  of  vibration  was 
most  noticeable.  Joyeuse  is  nearing  completion 
and  will  be  delivered  to  her  owner  within  the 
next  ten  days,  after  which  time  she  will  be  seen 
in  and  around  New  York. 

Cox  &  Stevens  have  also  just  delivered  to 
her  owner,  W.  A.  Bradford,  of  this  city,  the 
steel  motor  boat  Alacrity  from  their  designs, 
this  boat  having  arrived  in  New  York  Harbor 
after  a  very  satisfactory  trip  from  Wilmington, 
during  which  time  she  encountered  a  heavy 
storm  off  the  Capes.  Alacrity  is  one  of  the 
largest  motor  yachts  yet  constructed  and  will 
attract  a  great  deal  of  attention.  She  has  a 
canoe  bow  and  stern,  one  large  deckhouse  for¬ 
ward,  containing  dining  room  and  pantry.  The 
owner’s  quarters  are  below  aft  and  are  unusu¬ 
ally  comfortable  and  fitted  with  every  possible 
convenience,  including  electric  light,  and  hot 
water  heat.  The  motive  power  of  this  vessel 
consists  of  two  300-horsepower  engines,  which 
prove  very  satisfactory.'  The  boat  runs  practi¬ 
cally  without  any  vibration  and  the  engines  are 
easy  to  handle.  Up  to  the  present  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  drive  the  boat,  and  she  has 
not  been  run  faster  than  16  miles,  although 
there  is  no  question  but  that  she  will  develop 
about  19  miles  when  she  is  tuned  up. 


THE  SUMMIT  OF  WHITEFACE  MOUNTAIN. 

Two  New  Motor  Boats. 

The  ioo-foot  motor  yacht  Joyeuse,  owned  by 
Henry  W.  Savage,  of  New  York,  underwent  a 
very  successful  builder's  trial  in  the  Delaware 
recently,  the  owner  and  the  designers,  Cox  & 
Stevens,  both  being  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  result.  Joyeuse  is  a  large  beamy  vessel,  her 
dimensions  being:  Length  over  all,  99  feet; 
beam,  16  feet;  draft,  5  feet.  She  is  of  the 
steamer  type,  having  a  straight  stem,  elliptical 
stern  similar  to  that  on  the  motor  boat  Viator, 
designed  by  the  same  firm  of  architects.  She 
has  two  large  deckhouses  and  ample  accommo¬ 


Pawtuxet  Motor  B.  C. 

The  second  race  in  the  flag  officers’  series  of 
the  Pawtuxet  Motor  Boat  Club  was  decided  last 
Saturday.  Raymar  II.  and  Comfrey  were  the 
winners.  There  were  ten  starters.  The  times: 

Class  A — Raymar  II.,  1.54.43;  Crowell.  2.09.24, 
1.58.30;  Mildred,  2.20.57,  2.09.54;  Mischief, 

2.22.05,  2.12.06;  Lotus  did  not  finish. 

Class  B — Comfrey,  1.30.50,  1.33. 12;  Esther, 

1.34.36,  1.34.36;  Claralama,  Gypsy  and  Jennie 
did  not  finish.  1 


Canoeing. 

An  Adirondack  Canoe  Trip. 

Concluded  from  page  155. 

The  ascent  of  Marcy  was  begun  from  Inlet 
Camp  on  the  Upper  Ausable  at  7:30  a.  m.  the 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stewart  k  Binwey) 

NblvrI  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 
Mason  Building,  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Cable  Addrew,  ‘  Designer/*  Boston 

COX  (El  STEVENS 
Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  and  1376  Broad 

GTlE17owr_®—o^R 

Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  YORK 

WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of  ■ 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  bow  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwdll.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 
EOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 


Life  in  a  Corner'  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 

Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


THE  SANTA  CLARA  LUMBER  CAMP  AT  PRESTON  PONDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.25 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel.  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  ..order. 
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T rapshooting . 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixture*. 

Aug.  9.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — Indian  tournament. 

Aug.  18. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24. — Bradford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  D.  Henline,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  24-26.— Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con¬ 
over,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6.— Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  Tri-State 
tournament. 

Sept.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

July  30. — Danbury,  Conn. — Pahquioque  G.  C.  E.  H. 
Bailey,  Sec’y. 

July  30. — Revelstoke  (B.  C.)  G.  C.  A.  J.  Macdonnell,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  2. — Coatesville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  A.  Nichols, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2. — Belle  Vernon  (Pa.)  G.  C.  B.  F.  Daugherty, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-3. — Fort  Dodge,  la. — A.  H.  Fox  G.  C.  Joseph 
Kautzky  Sec’y. 

Aug.  2-4. — Seattle,  Wash.— The  Interstate  Association's 
fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  tournament,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  Seattle  Gun  Club-  $1,000  added 
money.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Aug  4-5. — Webster  City  (la.)  G.  C.  N.  M.  O’Connor, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  8. — La  Crosse  (Wis.)  G.  C.  J.  V.  Winter,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  8-9.— Midland  (Tex.)  G.  C.  J.  S.  Day,  Mgr. 

Aug.  8-9.— Portland,  Me. — Maine  State  tournament,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  G.  C.  S.  W.  Dimick, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  9. — Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 
L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  9-10. — Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  9-10. — Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  10-11. — Big  Spring  (Tex.)  G.C.  W.  Gallemore,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  11-12. — Snow  Shoe,  Pa. — Clarence  R.  and  G.  C. 
C.  H.  Watson,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12.— Glens  Falls,  N.Y.— Hudson  Valley  R.  and  G.  C. 
J.  A.  Norton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  12-13. — Cisco  (Tex.)  G.  C.  S.  R.  Whitley,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  14-15. — Manistique  (Mich.)  G.  C.  J.  Christensen, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  15. — Sterling  (Colo.)  G.  C.  B.  D.  Fletcher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  15-16. — Evansville,  Ind. — Recreation  G.  C.  G.  A. 
Bearn.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Aug.  15-16. — Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Pres. 
Aug.  16.— Eaton  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  B.  Burnham,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  16-17. — Homer,  Ill. — Homer-Ogden  G.  C.  C.  B. 

Wiggins,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-17-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — “The  Indians.”  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17.— Batavia,  N.  Y.— Holland  G.  C.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Bourbon  (Ky.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Kenney,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Wellington  (Colo.)  G.  C.  J.  Cusack,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18-19. — Charlotte,  N.  C. — North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 
J.  E.  Crayton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18. — Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  G.  Seger,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18. — Xenia,  O. — Green  Co.  G.  C.  A.  C.  Blair,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18-19. — Bloomington,  Ill. — Central  Illinois  T.  S.  L. 
C.  A.  McDermand,  Pres. 

Aug.  18-19. — Medford  (Ore.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Wright,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19-20. — Gananoque,  Ont.,  Canada. — Thousand  Island 
G.  C.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Stevens  R.  and  G.  C. 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23.— Louise  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  F.  O’Briant,  Pres. 
Aug.  22-23.— Sullivan  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can.— Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Union  City  (Term.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23.— Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25.— Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra.  Pres. 

Aug.  23-24. — Danville  (Ill.)  R.  and  G.  C.  F.  W.  Jones, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-25. — Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-36. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25.— York,  Pa.— York  City  G.  C.  N.  M.  McSherry, 
Sec'y. 

Aug.  25. — Nappanee  (Ind.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Inks,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  27. — Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30. — Armstrong  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Hulett,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Washington,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 


MOUNT  COLVIN  AND  LOWER  AU  SABLE  LAKE  NEAR  THE  CARRY  TO  UPPER  AU  SABLE  LAKE. 


following  morning.  We  crossed  the  crystal 
stream  called  Marcy  Brook  and  reached  Sum¬ 
mit  Camp,  where  we  left  our  heavy  packs,  at 
10:45  A.  m.  Another  hour  the  bold  peak  of  old 
Tahawas  (Mount  Marcy)  was  gained.  This 
climb  w'as  less  difficult  than  Whiteface,  the  rise 
being  more  gradual  and  the  trail  smoother.  A 
terrific  gale,  which  sent  chills  scurrying  through 
our  bones,  swept  across  the  mountain.  No  one 
should  go  on  to  a  mountain  without  taking  a 
heavy  sweater.  We  ate  luncheon  behind  a 
sheltering  rock,  then  a  visual  feast  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  scenery  appealing  to  us  everywhere  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see.  An  ocean  of  green  peaks 
and  deep  valleys,  as  wild  and  boundless  as  if 
they  extended  over  the  whole  world;  tossed  up 


during  some  miracle  of  nature,  and  God,  being 
pleased  with  their  undesigned  form  and  color, 
declared  them  permanent,  thinking  such  beauty 
not  again  attainable;  in  fact,  it  is  hard  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  existence  of  this  unknown  primeval 
vastness,  these  secret  chambers  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  up  in  one  corner  of  the  populous  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  know 
about  this  solitary  region  and  very  regrettable 
that,  instead  of  going  away  to  foreign  climes, 
more  people  do  not  acquaint  themselves  with 
our  own  incomparable  natural  scenery,  which, 
when  once  beheld,  interest  to  preserve  and  see 
again  can  never  fail  but  still  live  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  permanent  pleasures  these  pictur- 
( Continued  on  page  194.) 


BUTTERMILK  FALLS  ON  THE  RAQL!ETTE  RIVER  BETWEEN  LONG  AND  FORKED  LAKES. 
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18? 


Eastern  Handicap 


again,  won  by 


< 


UMC 


Four  consecutive  Eastern  Handicaps  have  been  won  by  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Nine  consecutive  Interstate  Handicaps  the  unbroken  record  of  UMC  Steel 
Lined  Shells. 

For  two  years,  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  have  held  first  place  in  the  Interstate  Handicaps,  winning 
each  and  every  Handicap,  until  UMC  Shells  have  become  the  universal  choice  of  the  best  shooters. 


Eastern  Handicap,  won  by  Chas.  H.  Newcomb  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  score  97 — 100  from  20  yards,  and  19 — 20 
in  shoot  off,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Westcott  of  Leesburg,  Fla.,  tied  for  second  place, 
score  96  -  1  00,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


High  Amateur  Average,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Newcomb  tied  for 
High  Amateur  Average  at  all  targets,  score  5  7 1  — 600, 
using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


UMC 


) 


Remington. 


Tied  for  second  place  in  the  Preliminary  Handicap,  score  96 —  1  00: 
Jay  R.  Graham,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Rem¬ 
ington  Pump  Gun.  (Shooting  from  21  yards.) 

J.  H.  Vanderveer,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells.  (Shoot¬ 
ing  from  /  8  yards. ) 

(The  event  was  won  from  1 6  yards.) 


The  following  long  runs  were  made  at  the  Tournament: 

Chas.  H  Newcomb,  123,  with  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 
W.  H.  Heer,  1  1  2,  with  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Rem¬ 
ington  Gun. 

Geo.  L.  Lyon,  1 04,  with  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and 
Remington  Pump  Gun. 


Did  You  Know  that  Remington  guns  have  won  7  out  of  the  last  14  Interstate  Handicaps — 
50%  of  the  winnings  of  the  biggest  shooting  events  of  1908,  1909  and  1910,  conclusively 
demonstrating  Remington  Idea  Merit. 

Don’t  handicap  yourself.  Shoot  UMC  and  REMINGTON,  the  records  of  whose  past 
achievements  are  a  guarantee  of  quality  and  efficiency. 

UMC  and  Remington — The  Perfect  Shooting  Combination. 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
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Aug.  30-31.— Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L. 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  1.- — Denver,  Colo. — Fred  A.  Stone  Shooting  Park 
tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2. — Selinsgrove,  Pa. — Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  1-2. — Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  G.  C.  F.  B.  Goodwin, 
Sec’v. 

Sept.  2!— Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg.  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J.— Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa.— Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Flugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept  5.— Expedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer,  Pres. 

Sept.  5. — Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  543. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7.— Vicksburg,  Miss.- — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  6-7. — Yale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  Nowels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  12-13. — Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  14-15. — Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sep.t.  14-15.— Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  '  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  22-23. — Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24. — Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24. — Troy,  N.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  27-29. — Decatur,  Ill. — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  30.— Fairchance,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md.— Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y.  • 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  date  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Trapshooters’ 
League  tournament,  fixed  to  be  held  at  Washington,  Pa., 
on  Aug.  23,  has  been  changed  to  Aug.  24. 

St 

Secretary-Manager  Elmer  E.  Shaner  started  for  Seattle, 
Wash.,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  to  manage  the  Pacific 
Coast  Handicap  tournament,  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  West  Seattle  Gun  Club.  The  prevailing 
hot  weather  will  add  to  the  delights  of  the  pleasant 
journey. 

X 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  Fisher  tied  on  49  in  the  Clearview 
Gun  Club’s  third  contest  of  the  summer  series,  held  at 
Darby,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  In  the  shoot-'off 
at  25  targets,  Oliver  won,  24  to  23.  The  leaders  up  to 
date  are  Fisher  in  Class  A,  Bonsall  in  Class  B,  and 
Kreitzberg  in  Class  C.  Three  more  shoots  will  com¬ 
plete  the  series. 

K 

The  Pottsville  five-man  team  was  victorious  in  the 
team  event  at  the  shoot  of  the  Schuylkill  County 
League,  held  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  July  23.  The  members 
were  Messrs.  Reed,  Hock,  Goettler,  Shaffner  and  Cole¬ 
man,  the  latter  making  a  straight  score  of  25.  The  total 
for  the  team  was  110  out  of  a  possible  125.  Coleman  made 
high  average  for  the  day  with  167  out  of  175. 

Seventeen  shooters  contested  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
the  Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club,  at  its  shoot,  July  23,  at 
Philadelphia.  The  main  event  was  at  50  targets,  han¬ 
dicaps  added.  Four,  Foster,  Firth,  Clegg,  and  Murdock, 
tied  on  50.  The  tie  was  shot  off  in  the  subsequent 
events.  Clegg  and  Firth  tied  twice  on  25;  Murdock  and 
Foster  on  23  in  the  first  shoot-off,  and  in  the  second 
shoot-off  Murdock  defeated  Foster  for  third  prize  by  the 
score  of  24  to  19.  In  the  next  shoot-off  between  Clegg 
and  Firth,  the  former  won,  25  to  23.  Firth  took  second 
prize. 


A  five-man  team  of  the  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s 
Gun  Club,  of  Newark,  defeated  the  Morgan  Station, 
N.  J.,  team  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter,  July  22,  by 
207  to  198  out  of  a  possible  250.  The  winning  club  is 
scheduled  to  send  a  ten-man  team  to  contest  with  a  ten- 
man  team  of  the  Crescent  Gun  Club,  of  White  .House 
Station,  N.  J.,  off  Aug  6,  after  which  a  banquet  will  be 
given  by  the  Crescent  Club.  ■ 

* 

The  program  of  the  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Gun  Club 
registered  tournament,  held  on  Aug.  9  and  10,  has 
twelve  events  each  day,  $1  entrance;  sweeps  optional. 
The  total  is  190  targets.  Events  11  on  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  days  are  merchandise  handicaps,  $2  entrance.  On 
the  second  day,  event  6,  25  targets,  is  the  three-man  team 
contest.  Shooting  begins  at  9  o’clock.  Average  money 
each  day,  $10,  $7.50,  $5,  $2.50  and  $2.50. 

m 

The  Eastern  Handicap,  held  at  Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  last 
week,  was  notable  for  the  excellence  of  the  competition. 
High  scoring  was  the  rule.  The  Preliminary  Handicap 
was  won  by  a  Yale  student,  Mr.  G.  E.  Dimock,  with  97 
out  of  100  from  16yds.  He  shot  in  fine  form  and  made  a 
popular  win.  The  Eastern  Handicap  resulted  in  a  tie  on 
97  between  Mr.  D.  D.  Engle,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  C. 
FI.  Newcomb,  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  shoot-off,  New¬ 
comb  won,  19  to  15.  The  Hanover  cup  for  amateur  or 
professional  making  highest  general  average  of  all  events 
was  won  by  the  professional  Mr.  F.  G.  Bills,  of  Chicago, 
with  576  out  of  600.  Mr.  Walter  Huff,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
was  second  with  573.  Mr.  F.  D.  Kelsey,  of  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  ran  146  straight.  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  ran  147. 
Mr.  C.  Newcomb  ran  123.  Mr.  Walter  Huff  ran  103  and 
111.  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Lyon  ran  104. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Aitkin  Tournament. 


Aitkin,  Minn.,  July  12-13. — The  two  days’  tournament 
of  this  club  was  specially  notable  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  contestants  stayed  throughout  the  program. 
The  total  of  194,  made  by  H.  G.  Taylor,  on  the  first 
day,  was  the  best  performance  of  the  competition. 

V.  M.  Sugrue  won  the  championship  of  Minnesota. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

K 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

T  S  Frink . 

.  200 

191 

200 

187 

Chas  McQuaid  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

185 

Sam  Hamilton  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

183 

(  E  Maland  . 

.  200 

184 

200 

184 

E  J  Goward . 

.  200 

179 

200 

187 

Ed  Guinn  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

186 

H  FI  Chesterman . 

.  200 

183 

200 

180 

F.  A  Feldman . 

.  200 

181 

200 

182 

Geo  Trent,  Jr . 

.  200 

177 

200 

185 

Dr  Allen  . 

.  200 

177 

200 

185 

E  G  Lemke . 

.  200 

179 

200 

182 

A  C  White.: . 

.  200 

171 

200 

173 

FI  W  Hangen . 

.  200 

169 

200 

173 

A  Zeese  . 

.  200 

173 

200 

164 

R  W  McClelland . 

.  200 

170 

200 

163 

A  Arnson  . 

.  200 

172 

100 

81 

J  C  Davis  . 

200 

167 

"H  L  Paine . 

200 

164 

Mrs  Shattuck  . 

.  35 

si 

200 

172 

W  H  Mantor . 

.  20 

17 

T  L  Frederick . 

.  20 

18 

200 

169 

R  Lundbohm  . 

.  165 

130 

115 

104 

T  H  Wasser . 

.  200 

167 

200 

163 

G  A  Sarles . 

.  200 

146 

200 

158 

P  W  Mullaney . 

.  200 

172 

i50 

122 

W  H  Cleary . 

.  20 

19 

F  Morrison  . 

.  20 

16 

100 

80 

L  V  Hodge . 

.  140 

114 

160 

123 

V  M  Sugrue . 

.  200 

151 

R  A  Wilson  . 

.  50 

39 

’77 

F  Berbig  . 

.  200 

155 

ioo 

J  Marshall  . 

.  120 

94 

160 

129 

H  H  Hurley . 

Professionals: 

.  145 

83 

200 

132 

H  G  Taylor . 

.  200 

194 

200 

189 

H  I  Stair . 

.  200 

187 

200 

191 

H  C  Rinkel  . 

.  200 

176 

200 

193 

State  championship  of  Minnesota,  July  13,  26  single 
and  12  pair  targets,  50  in  all : 

Singles.  Doubles. 


E  A  Feldman.... .  26  19 

V  M  Sugrue  ■ . ..  22  23 

Shoot-off  at  15  singles  and  5  pair  targets: 

Feldman  .  13  6 

Sugrue  .  14  9 


Total. 

45 

45 

19 

23 


Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  July  23 
are  as  follows: 

Aug.  23-24. — Danville  (Ill.)  R.  and  G.  C.  F.  W.  Jones, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  3-2. — Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  G.  C.  F.  B.  Goodwin, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

■Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Yale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  Nowels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  22-23. — Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  LI.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Worthington  Tournament. 

Worthington,  Minn.,  July  19-20. — Geo.  Kreger,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scored  196  out  of  200  on  the  last  day.  .This 
was  the  best  performance  of  the  tournament. 


First  Day. 


Second  Day. 


E  G  Auen . 

E  Swartz  . 

W  S  Hoon . 

H  Converse  . 

S  Hamilton  . 

W  A  Brown . 

E  II  Beedle . 

W  H  Christiansen. 

J  A  Frink . 

J  Isom  . 

M  L  Holbrook . 

H  P  Blasdell . 

D  Anthony  . 

J  H  Kitts . 

D  Fauskel  . 

G  E  Green . 

J  A  Albert . 

G  A  Hagedorn . 

J  A  McCann . 

F  Kennig  . 

G  A  Becker . 

J  S  Joules  . 

A  F  Drehn . 

H  Fanskee  . 

W  Conklin  . 

G  Olund  . 

R  McNab  . 

C  Hanson  . 

Geo  Brummer  . 

F  Slocum  . 

V  O  Anderson . 

Professionals : 

H  Taylor  . 

C  G  Dockendorf . . . 

R  R  Barber . 

L  A  Fitzsimons. . . . 
H  W  Vietmeyer... 
Geo  Kreger  . 


First  Day. 

Second  Dav. 

200 

183 

200 

192 

200 

173 

200 

187 

200 

181 

200 

196 

200 

182 

200 

1S4 

200 

187 

200 

190 

200 

187 

200 

188 

200 

158 

200 

150 

200 

171 

200 

181 

200 

ii6 

200 

157 

200 

165 

200 

159 

.... 

100 

S3 

100 

83 

166 

83 

200 

173 

200 

166 

200 

187 

200 

186 

200 

147 

200 

148 

100 

70 

115 

78 

100 

37 

30 

i6 

200 

162 

70 

49 

. . . 

30 

22 

200 

174 

200 

iso 

65 

52 

15 

6 

65 

51 

100 

68 

ioo 

79 

15 

12 

15 

8 

120 

116 

200 

189 

50 

46 

... 

200 

186 

200 

193 

200 

185 

200 

178 

200 

188 

200 

193 

200 

182 

200 

192 

200 

154 

200 

178 

200 

177 

200 

196 

Reston  Tournament. 

Reston  Man.— Twenty-nine  shooters  shot  at  Reston 
Sun  Club  tournament  on  July  19,  Winnipeg,  Souris, 
Brandon  and  Virden  being  represented. 

The  day  was  fine,  but  a  light  breeze  made  the  nght- 
ingle  birds  “teasers,”  and  here  the  majority  of  the  losses 
,vere  recorded.  ,...  c 

Messrs.  Simpson,  McKay  and  White  did  some  fine 

^In**  computing  the  high  averages,  the  tenth  event 
doubles)  was  not  taken  into  account. 

Event  No.  12  miss-and-out,  is  not  recorded,  but  was 
von  by  A.  T.  Manning,  with  Varcoe  second. 

The  shooters  had  quite  a  gathering  of  spectators,  and 
imong  them  a  number  of  ladies.  . 

The  tournament  has  given  the  sport  quite  a  boost  in 
Lis  town. 


Shot  at.  Broke 
A  McBain  ....160 


Manning  ....  160 

t  Walls  .  85 

i  W  Ruttan. . . .  160 

)  Rymph  . 160 

,  Eaton  . 150 

I  Varcoe  . 160 

i  J  Manning...  105 
)r  Chapman  . . .  160 
!  C  Campbell...  160 

I  Miller  .  75 

,  K  Henderson.  135 
i  Merrill  . 135 

Professionals: 

i  G  White . 190 

’  G  Simpson...  190 


130 

105 

61 

110 

110 

110 

122 

79 

108 

127 

41 

83 

104 


150 

159 


Shot  at.  Broke 

E  Isaac  .  150  98 

J  Lister  .  135 

G  Cummings  ..  135 

T  Wilkins  .  30 

E  Wilkins  .  15 


80 

12 


G  Oliver 
H  Donnelly  .... 

H  Brown  . 

T  S  Bullock.... 

J  Guthrie  . 

A  Sutton  . 

W  Leverington. 


30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

15 

55 


14 

14 

9 

11 

5 

32 


R  J  McKay . 190  168 


An&lostan  Gun  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  24. — Following  will  be 
the  record  of  the  meeting  of  July  16,  made  by  the  Anal- 
ostan  Gun  Club.  The  light  was  bad.  the  targets  low  and 
the  scores  suffered  in  consequence  thereof. 


Cobey  . 

Shot  at. 
. 125 

Broke 

102 

Hunter  .... 

. 120 

104 

Brown  . 

. 100 

93 

Dufour  .... 

. 100 

87 

Stine  . 

.  100 

79 

C  S  Wilson 

.  100 

78 

Parsons  . . . 

. 100 

78 

Moffitt  . 

.  100 

73 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Talbott  .  100  58 

Green  .  95  70 

Todd  .  80  44 

Shoup  . 75  42 

McIntosh  .  75  20 

Miller  .  50  35 

Geyer  .  50  27 

Geyer,  Jr .  50  21 


On  July  23  we  had  with  us  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Lyons  and 
Harry  S.  Welles,  two  good  fellows.  The  boys  enjoyed 
their  visit,  and  hope  both  will  have  occasion  to  visit  the 
dull  frequently.  '1  he  shooting  to-day  was  done  from  the 
18yd.  mark— with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Following  are 


the  scores : 

Shot  at.  Broke 


Welles  .  190  169 

Leight  .  150  123 

Stine  .  160  92 

Hunter  .  100  86 

Lyon  .  100  94 

H  B  Willson...  100  86 

Dufour  .  100  82 

Hogan  .  100  90 

C  S  Wilson .  100  67 

Talbott  .  100  65 

Bray  .  100  70 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Cobev  .... 

.  100 

75 

Monroe  .. 

.  100 

88 

Steubener 

.  90 

72 

Dr  Taylor 

.  80 

65 

M  Tavlor 

.  50 

44 

Graham  .. 

.  50 

42 

Orrison  ... 

.  50 

39 

Moffett  . . . 

.  50 

32 

Hann  . 

.  50 

46 

Wagner  ... 

.  50 

48 

Miller  .... 

.  50 

46 
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F.  G.  BILLS 

Winner  of  the  Hotel  Hanover  Trophy  for  High 
Average  for  all  targets  shot.  Score  576  ex  600. 


C.  G.  SPENCER 

Winner  of  High  Professional  Average  on  Single 
Targets.  Shot  at  16  yards.  Score  352  ex  360. 


w 


J.  A.  R.  ELLIOTT 

Who  made  the  longest  run,  147  straight,  and  tied 
for  High  Average  on  Doubles. 


WINCHESTER 

SHOTGUNS  or  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

High  In  Every  Event  At  Philadelphia 


PRACTICE  DAV 

AV  ERAGE:  Walter  Huff  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score 
e.x  Second,  U.  G.  Spencer  with  a  Winchester  Repeating 

Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells.  Score  97  ex  100. 

FIRST  DAY 

AVERAGE:  Single  and  Double  Targets.  J.  A.  R.  Elliott 
with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells. 
Score  195  ex  200  Second,  an  Illinois  Amateur  with  Winchester 
Shells.  Score  194  ex  200. 


SECOND  DAY 

HIGH  AVERAGE:  Single  and  Double  Targets.  Walter  Huff 
with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  196  ex  200. 

THREE  PERFECT  SCORES:  Walter  Huff,  F.  S.  Wright  and 
an  Illinios  Amateur,  all  shooting  Winchester  Shells,  made  per¬ 
fect  scores  on  80  single  targets. 

HIGHEST  SCORE  IN  REGULAR  EVENTS:  80  Single  Targets 
and  10  pair  of  Doubles.  Walter  Huff  with  Winchester  Shells. 
Score  99  ex  100. 


PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP 

.It, °c,k ’  ^ale  University  Gun  Club,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  97  ex  100. 
gun J  tied  **  Score  9 7  ex" *1 Q(jVa^ter  Huf£  and  A.  E.  Sibley,  with  Winchester  Shells,  and  C.  A.  Young,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shot- 

THIRD  DAY 

G.  HIGH  AVERAGE  IN  REGULAR  EVENTS:  F.  G.  Bills  and  C. 

G.  Spencer,  with  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns,  and  F.  D. 
Kelsey,  with  Winchester  Shells,  tied.  Score  99  ex  100. 


HIGH  AVERAGE  ALL  TARGETS:  J.  M.  Hawkins  and  F. 

'Y?th  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  and  Winchester 
Shells,  tied.  Score  195  ex  200. 


EASTERN  HANDICAP 


PROFESS IONAL  SCORE:  J.  M.  Hawkins,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  shooting  from  20 
yaras.  bcore  98  ex  100.  This  was  the  highest  score  made  in  the  event  by  any  contestant. 


Won  by  F.  G.  Bills,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  W 
tournament.  Score  576  ex  600. 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE:  For  16  yard  Single  Targets.  An 
Illinois  Amateur,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  353  ex  360. 
Third,  F.  S.  Wright,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  352  ex  360. 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  AVERAGE:  For  16’yard  Single  Targets. 

C  G  Spencer,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Win¬ 
chester  Shells.  Score  352  ex  360. 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE:  Single  and  Double  16  yard  Tar¬ 
gets.  An  Illinois  Amateur  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  389 
ex  400.  Second,  E.  S.  Wright.  Winchester  Shells,  tied  with  one 
other  shooter.  Score  383  ex  400. 


HOTEL  HANOVER  TROPHY 


inchester  Shells,  for  breaking  the  most  targets  shot  at  during  me 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL :  Single  and  Double  16  yard  Targets. 
F.  G.  Bills,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Win¬ 
chester  Shells,  tied  with  one  other  shooter.  Score  386  ex  400. 
Second.  W.  R.  Crosby,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  385  ex 
400.  Third,  J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shot¬ 
gun  and  Winchester  Shells.  Score  384  ex  400. 

LONGEST  RUN:  J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating 
Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  147  straight.  Second,  F.  D. 
Kelsey,  with  Winchester  Shells,  146  straight. 

HIGH  AVERAGE  ON  DOUBLES:  F.  G.  Bills  and  J.  A.  R.  Elliott, 
with  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  and  Winchester  Shells, 
and  an  Illinois  Amateur,  with  Winchester  Shells,  tied  with  one 
other  shooter.  Score  36  ex  40. 


I 


<*> 


WINCHESTER  SHOTGUNS  AND  SHOTGUN  SHELLS  IS  THE  COMBINATION  THAT  HAS 
AND  WILL  WIN  MORE  VICTORIES  THAN  ANY  OTHER.  WHY  NOT  SHOOT  IT? 
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Eastern  Handicap. 

The  fifth  Eastern  Handicap  of  the  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Shoot¬ 
ing  Association,  at  Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  July  19,  20,  and  21. 
Edge  Hill  is  about  thirteen  miles  front  "Philadelphia,  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  throughout. 

The  tournament  was  run  off  with  all  the  perfection 
which  comes  from  flawless  management.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction,  since  it  came  nearer  to 
being  a  big  practice  shoot,  for  targets  only,  than  to  being 
a  tournament.  A  reference  to  the  purses  in  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  and  Eastern  handicaps  will  explain  this  point. 

In  respect  to  the  number  of  entries,  the  tournament 
was  not  a  success.  It  obviously  did  not  appeal  to  the 
active  interest  of  the  average  shooter.  There  was  a 
much  smaller  support  than  was  anticipated.  Many  of 
those  who  did  participate  were  much  dissatisfied  at  the 
small  purses,  consequent  to  the  large  number  who  shot 
for  targets  only. 

The  grounds  are  finely  equipped  for  a  tournament. 
The  five  sets  of  traps  worked  to  perfection. 

The  lunch  and  its  service  were  not  scatisfactory,  nor 
was  the  cash  price  for  ice  water  in  the  afternoon  "of  the 
last  day  accorded  frantic -approval.  In  short,  while  the 
tournament  was  well  managed,  it  was  not  so  winsome 
as  to  promote  a  come-again  feeling. 

The  conditions  were  favorable  for  high  scores,  and 
there  were  high  scores  accordingly.  F.  G.  Bills,  pro¬ 
fessional,  made  high  average  for  the  three  days  with  576 
out  of  600,  and  thereby  won  the  Hanover  cup.  This 
included  both  singles  and  doubles.  Walter  Huff  was 
second  with  573. 

Long  runs  were  as  follows:  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  147,  F.  D. 
Kelsey  146,  C.  Newcomb  123,  W.  H.  Heer  112,  Walter 
Huff  103  and  111,  Geo.  Lyon  104. 

Mr.  Shaner,  on  the  last  day  of  the  tournament,  an¬ 
nounced  that  in  the  raffle  for  the  gun  of  the  late  Harry 

1.  Hess,  C.  B.  Foster,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  the  win¬ 
ner.  He  drew  No.  696. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  ladies  among  the  specta¬ 
tors,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  weather  and 
the  competition.  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Park  and  Miss 
Anna  Rieker,  participated  in  the  competition,  and  made 
the  scores  of  many  mere  men  look  very  immature. 

The  doubles  were  a  sad  obstacle  to  many  of  the  con 
testants.  They  cut  down  the  averages  most  discourag- 
ingly. 

In  the  averages  it  is  a  mistake  to  add  doubles  and 
singles  together.  It  is  technically  erroneous  to  do  so, 
and,  also  of  some  importance,  it  lessens  the  consumption 
of  ammunition  and  targets.  Each  should  be  classified 
separately,  not  only  in  respect  to  a  tournament,  but  in 
respect  to  the  averages  for  the  year  also. 

The  trophies,  at  the  close  of  the  tournament  on  the  last 
day  were  most  graciously  presented  to  the  winners  by 
A.  F.  Hebard,  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion. 

July  18  was  practice  day,  commencing  at  1  o’clock 
P.  M.  There  were  four  events  of  20  targets  and  one  of 
10  pair,  $2  entrance  in  each  event.  Rose,  system,  8,  5,  3, 

2.  Sweepstakes  were  optional.  Walter  Huff  broke  98 
out  of  the  100,  the  two  missed  being  in  the  doubles. 
C.  G.  Spencer  and  C.  A.  Young  scored  97.  Huff,  Spencer 
and  German  scored  18  out  of  20  in  the  doubles,  which 
was  the  highest  in  that  event. 


July  19,  First  Day. 


The  program  of  the  first  day  consisted  of  ten  20-target 
events,  of  which  No.  8  was  at  10  pair.  The  entrance  was 
$2  in  each  event,  $25  added.  There  were  86  participants, 
of  whom  29  were  professionals  and  57  amateurs.  No  one 
succeeded  in  scoring  all  the  doubles,  the  19  scored  by 
F.  G.  Bills  and  C.  E.  Mink  respectively  being  high  in 
that  event.  Of  the  professionals;  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  was 
high  in  the  totals  of  the  day  with  195,  while  C.  M. 
Powers  was  high  in  the  amateur  class  with  194.  Powers 
ran  straight  in  the  first  four  events,  SO  targets.  Elliott 
ran  straight  in  seven  events. 


Events:  1  2  3  456789  10 

Targets:  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20 

*F  G  Bills .  19  20  18  19  20  20  19  19  20  19 

C  M  Powers .  20  20  20  20  19  20  20  IS  19  18 

*Fred  Gilbert  .  20  19  17  18  19  18  18  16  19  19 

J  R  Graham .  20  18  19  20  19  20  19  17  20  20 

*W  R  Crosby .  20  19  20  20  19  17  20  17  20  19 

*R  O  Heikes .  19  20  19  20  19  IS  18  i6  20  19 

*C  G  Spencer .  18  20  19  19  19  18  20  13  20  20 

W  F  Clark .  20  18  19  20  15  17  20  15  20  20 

J  F  Pratt .  17  18  17  18  16  15  14  11  19  16 

C  G  Westcott .  17  20  15  19  15  20  18  10  19  18 

W  H  Clegg .  20  18  16  16  17  18  17  13  18  16 

*W  D  Blood .  16  20  20  17  17  19  18  13  17  15 

Thos  Tansy  .  19  19  19  20  19  17  20  17  18  20 

*J  T  Skelly .  19  19  15  19  20  17  19  12  20  20 

*J  s  Fanning .  17  20  17  20  19  20  19  15  20  20 

*L  S  German .  20  19  17  20  20  19  17  16  19  19 

*Geo  L  Lyon .  20  19  20  19  18  20  20  18  20  20 

C  H  Newcomb .  19  20  20  20  20  20  19  13  20  20 

W  M  Foord .  18  18  17  18  18  19  20  17  19  17 

W  B  Severn .  19  18  18  18  16  17  20  18  20  16 

G  E  Dimock .  18  18  14  19  16  20  20  14  19  20 

J  B  McHugh .  18  20  19  18  19  18  19  19  17  19 

J  H  Anderson .  19  15  15  18  17  17  18  13  17  19 

*H  D  Freeman .  19  20  20  19  20  18  20  14  20  18 

*W  B  Darton .  16  19  20  18  20  19  16  9  14  16 

L  F  Towner .  18  20  18  20  19  19  20  18  18  17 

*N  Apgar  .  20  18  20  20  19  19  20  15  19  20 

C  E  Mink .  20  18  20  19  19  20  20  19  20  18 

*L  J  Squier .  20  20  18  20  19  20  19  17  18  19 

*S  Glover  .  20  19  20  20  19  20  19  15  19  20 

H  S  Coldren .  19  20  19  18  20  19  18  12  19  19 

E  R  Johnson . 17  19  19  19  18  17  10  17  18 

*W  Henderson  .  20  20  20  20  18  19  20  15  18  19 

*W  H  Heer .  19  20  20  19  19  20  20  16  20  20 

Mrs  M  K  Park .  18  18  19  14  19  18  19  14  18  19 

*J  M  Hawkins .  18  19  19  19  20  19  20  14  17  19 

Chas  Nuchols  .  16  19  16  19  19  19  19  12  19  20 

F  Shilling  .  20  19  17  19  19  18  16  11  18  18 

*C  A  Young .  20  20  20  20  18  19  20  12  20  20 


Broke. 

193 

194 

183 

192 
191 
188 

187 

184 
161 

171 
169 

172 

188 
180 

187 
186 
194 
191 
181 
180 
178 
176 
166 

188 
167 
187 
190 

193 

190 

191 

183 
154 
189 
193 
176 

184 
17S 
175 
1S9 


HI  II  Stevens  .  17  20  IS  18  IS  20  20  16  19  19  185 

*T  II  Keller,  Tr .  16  18  17  20  19  18  19  10  19  17  173 

Miss  A  Rieker .  17  19  19  14  19  18  20  18  16  17  167 

*11  L  Brown .  18  19  20  20  17  20  20  16  19  18  187 

N  J  Matthews .  13  14  14  15  15  18  18  14  15  16  152 

A  E  Conley .  20  20  18  20  17  18  19  16  20  18  186 

*A  E  Sibley .  19  20  18  18  19  19  18  14  18  IS  181 

*H  S  Wells .  20  19  19  17  19  18  19  14  18  20  183 

P  B  Pflegar .  20  20  18  19  19  16  16  16  18  17  179 

J  I.  Englert .  20  20  19  18  19  18  20  13  18  20  185 

II  P  Herman .  19  19  IS  19  18  18  20  16  19  17  183 

*W  Huff  .  19  19  18  19  19  18  20  15  19  18  184 

J  I’  Sousa .  15  18  18  16  20  19  18  14  15  18  171 

E  S  Rogers .  17  19  16  16  15  16  16  16  18  16  165 

I)  R  Rishel .  20  19  19  15  17  16  20  9  19  17  171 

E  Ford  .  17  20  19  16  18  19  20  10  17  17  173 

T  H  Vanderveer .  19  18  18  20  19  18  19  19  19  19  178 

F  I)  Kelsey .  18  20  19  18  20  19  19  15  19  18  185 

John  Martin  .  20  20  19  19  19  19  19  14  20  19  188 

D  F  Leahy .  18  18  15  19  18  18  17  9  19  20  171 

F  S  Wright .  20  20  18  20  19  20  20  16  20  19  192 

E  A  Cordery .  19  18  20  19  18  19  17  12  17  16  175 

*T  A  R  Elliott .  20  20  19  20  19  20  20  17  20  20  195 

*W  E  Grubb .  19  19  20  16  20  18  19  11  18  18  178 

F  P  Jebb .  18  20  18  20  17  18  20  14  19  17  181 

V  Williams  .  18  20  18  18  20  19  19  18  19  18  187 

*E  A  W  Everett .  18  19  18  19  IS  16  18  12  20  18  176 

W  Ewing  .  19  18  19  17  20  17  19  15  19  20  183 

B  M  Kling .  20  19  17  17  18  18  18  13  18  19  177 

T  II  Dreher .  15  19  20  17  18  19  16  10  15  17  166 

W  II  Matthews .  18  IS  20  18  18  18  20  11  20  17  178 

F  W  Sands .  19  19  18  16  16  15  15  11  17  14  160 

V  Oliver  .  19  15  19  19  17  18  19  16  20  18  180 


G.  E.  DIMOCK, 

Yale  Student,  who  won  the  Preliminary  Handicap, 
Interstate  Tournament. 


H 

F 


L  David. 
S  Cantrell 


C  T 


*T  H  Keller. 
Wm  Dalton  . 


M  L  Welling 
*Professionals. 


..  19 

IS 

19 

20 

19 

20 

20 

16 

20 

19 
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79 
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15 

18 

18 

17 

19 

17 

9 

15 

17 

162 

..  11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

18 

12 

12 

17 

16 

123 

..  18 

17 

16 

19 

70 

19 

18 

14 

20 

19 

90 

14 

15 

10 

16 

14 

69 

17 

14 

15 

19 

19 

84 

16 

16 

32 

15 

17 

7 

17 

13 

69 

16 

19 

19 

17 

71 
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16 

ii 

19 

18 

67 

14 

li 

13 

12 
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July  20,  Second  Day. 

Five  20-target  events  prefaced  the  main  event  of  the 
day,  the  preliminary  handicap.  The  third  event  was  at 
10  pair.  The  entrance  was  $2.00  to  each  event,  $30  added. 
The  moneys  were  divided  Rose  system,  8,  5,  3,  2.  Again 
19  was  high  in  the  doubles.  Walter  Huff  and  J.  A.  R. 
Elliott,  professionals,  and  G.  S.  McCarty,  amateur,  were 
the  contestants  who  scored  that  number.  Huff  scored 
four  20s  in  the  other  events,  making  his  total  99  out  of 
100.  H.  P.  Herman  and  C.  M.  Powers  were  high  ama¬ 
teurs  with  98  each.  The  total#  in  the  five  preliminary 
events  follow: 


F  C,  Bills  . 

...  94 

W  F  Clark . 

...  85 

W  R  Crosby . 

...  96 

Fdw  Banks  . 

...  8? 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

...  92 

II  Cook  . 

...  73 

L  S  German  . 

...  94 

P  M  Kling . 

...  84 

W  H  Heer . 

. ..  90 

E  A  W  Everett.... 

...  88 

C  G  Spencer . 

...  92 

T  H  Keller.  Tr . 

...  92 

TAR  Elliott . 

...  95 

T  B  McHugh . 

...  79 

H  I )  Freeman . 

...  94 

V  Oliver  . 

...  88 

. . .  90 

. . .  87 

W  Henderson  . 

...  95 

T  H  Vanderveer . 

. ..  87 

T  M  ITawkins . 

...  96 

C  G  Westcott . 

...  80 

( I ,  Lyon . 

...  96 

E  R  Tohnson . 

...  78 

C  F  Mink  . 

...  89 

D  T  Leahy . . 

...  89 

(  H  Newcomb . 

. ..  9b 

N  T  Matthews . 

...  66 

('  A  Young . 

...  94 

W  A  Welnoski . 

...  88 

N  Apgar  . 

...  S9 

I  PI  Anderson . 

...  85 

H  L  David  . 

...  91 

W  Ewing  . 

...  S4 

W  M  Foord . 

...  92 

G  E  Dimock . 

S  Glover  . 

...  92 

R  O  Heikes . 

...  91 

H  P  Herman  . 

...  98 

W  Huff  . 

...  99 

T  Martin  . 

...  75 

F  S  Wright . 

H  S  Welles . 

...  87 

H  W  Kahler . 

...  89 

G  S  McCarty . 

...  97 

C  M  Powers . 

...  98 

F  Towner . 

...  92 

Thos  Tansey  . 

...  92 

H  H  Stevens  . 

...  89 

W  B  Severn . 

...  89 

1.  I  Squier . 

P  B  Pfleger  . 

...  S9 

(  has  Nuchols  . 

...  89 

F  D  Kelsey . 

...  93 

W  B  Darton . 

...  92 

J  S  Fanning . 

.1  L  Englert . 

...  89 

Mrs  M  K  Park . 

...  88 

H  L  Brown . 

...  86 

T  F  Pratt . 

E  A  Cordery . 

J  T  Skelly . 

...  94 

T  P  Sousa . 

E  S  Rogers . 

W  D  Blood . 

...  88 

Miss  A  Rieker . 

...  78 

J  H  Dreher . 

S  Ford  . 

W  E  Grubb . . 

M  L  Welling . . 

R  S  Jarrett . 

F  Sidebotham  . 

...  85 

A  E  Sibley . 

...  87 

F  M  Eames . 

F  S  Cantrell,  Tr.... 

...  91 

A  H  Hurston . 

...  89 

W  T  Smith . 

J  R  Cleveland . 

H  R  Freck . 

...  69 

V  Williams  . 

...  94 

M  F  Morris . 

F  P  Tebb . 

J  McKeen  . . 

F  S  Bender . 

A  E  Conley . 

...  90 

Wm  Johnson  . 

...  78 

A  B  Richardson . 

. . .  93 

T  A  McKelvev . 

...  94 

H  Sloan  . 

D  R  Rishel . 

E  R  Jackson . 

...  67 

-  -  iioiiujcap. 

The  conditions  were  100  single  targets,  $7  entrance 
handicaps  16  to  22yds  high  guns,  $100  added. 
cf; 4le  ,WI5?er  was  George  E.  Dimock,  Jr.,  a  Yale 
student.  He  made  the  excellent  score  of  97  out  of  100. 
This  score  was  tied  by  the  Professionals  C.  A.  Young 
Springfield;  Walter  Huff.  Macon,  Ga„  and  A.  E.  Sibley’ 
Ma,ss‘  J-  T-  Skelly,  J.  H.  Vanderveer,  T.  r! 
numerous!1  ^  Scores  °f  S°  °r  better  we^  Quite 

Dimock  is  a  member  of  the  Yale  Gun  Club  He 
shot  in  good  form  and  was  not  considered  a  prospect  till 
near  the  finish.  it  was  a  grand  performance  for  a 
>ou  ngster , 

Following  are  details  of  the  purse: 

40  entries  at  $5 .  ?-wi  nn 

8  penalty  entries  at  $8 . .  .  .  .  . . _64  00 

8  penalty  entries,  targets  only,  at  $2...'.'.;'.  le'oO 

42  entries  for  targets  only. 

98 

Added  money  .  jqq  qq 


The 


,  .  $380.00 

n  leTrWl!,1-ners\  the,r  scores  and  amounts  won  follow 
j' t  v,D,™ocl<>  score  97-  won  $83.60;  J.  H  Vanderveer 
and  J.  R.  Graham.  96.  each  $60.80;  A.  E.  Conlev  F  S 
Bender  and  \\  .  F.  Clarke,  95.  each  $36.70 :  H.  P.  Her¬ 
man  and  F.  D.  Kelsey,  94,  each  $19;  Harry  Kahler  L  F 
J<Ji/ne,r'  Th°s-  Tansev.  W.  Welnoski,  93,  each  $6.65.  |  | 

Ut  the  9S  entrants,  oO  shot  for  targets  only 


*F  C,  Bills . 

*\Y  R  Crosby.... 

*F  Gilbert  . 

*  L  S  German _ 

*W  H  Heer . 

*C  G  Spencer... 
*.T  A  R  Elliott... 
*H  D  Freeman. 

J  R  Graham . 

*W  Henderson  . 
*J  M  Hawkins... 

*G  L  Lyon . 

C  E  Mink . 

C  H  Newcomb.. 

*C  A  Young . 

*N  Apgar  . 

IT  L  David  . 

IV  Ewing  . 

W  M  Foord . 

J  Griffith  . 

*S  Glover  . 

*R  O  Heikes.... 
H  P  Herman.... 

*W  Huff  . 

T  Martin  . 

F  S  Wright . 

*H  S  Welles . 

IT  W  Kahler . 

G  S  McCarty . 

C  M  Powers . 

L  F  Towner . 

Thos  Tansey  _ 

*H  H  Stevens... 

W  B  Severn . 

*L  J  Squier . 

P  B  Pfleger . 

Chas  Nuchols  ... 

F  D  Kelsey . 

*W  B  Darton.... 
*J  S  Fanning... 

J  L  Englert . 

F  S  Cantrell,  Jr. 
*H  L  Brown .... 

F  S  Bender . 

E  A  Cordery . 

*T  T  Skellv . 

W  F  Clarke . 

*Edw  Banks  .... 

H  Cook . 

P  M  Kling . 

*E  A  W  Everett 
*T  H  Keller.  Tr. 
J  B  McHugh."... 

V  Oliver  . 

F  S  Tomlin . 

T  II  Vanderveer. 
C  G  Westcott.... 


Yards. 

r — i  argeis — N 
20  20  20  20  20 

Total. 

.  22 

19  20  18  IS  19 

94 

.  22 

IS  10  20  19  18 

94 

.  22 

18  17  19  20  IS 

92 

.  22 

18  19  17  IS  19 

91 

99 

17  19  20  IS  18 

92 

.  22 

19  18  17  18  18 

90 

.  21 

17  18  19  19  20 

93 

.  21 

18  18  18  IS  19 

91 

.  21 

20  19  19  18  20 

96 

.  21 

18  19  19  19  18 

93 

.  21 

18  19  19  19  17 

92 

.  21 

18  19  17  18  19 

91 

.  21 

19  18  19  18  18 

92 

.  21 

19  20  17  17  18 

91 

.  21 

19  20  20  18  20 

97 

.  20 

20  19  20  20  16 

95 

.  20 

17  IS  15  16  17 

83 

.  20 

16  18  20  17  18 

89 

.  20 

17  17  19  19  15 

87 

.  20 

19  IS  20  20  14 

91 

.  20 

18  16  20  14  18 

86 

.  20 

17  19  17  20  16 

89 

.  20 

18  19  20  19  18 

94 

.  20 

20  18  19  20  20 

97 

.  20 

16  16  18  18  15 

83 

.  20  . 

19  19  17  16  IS 

89 

.  20 

20  16  17  19  17 

89 

.  20  ■ 

19  18  17  20  19 

93 

.  21 

18  17  19  18  20 

92 

.  21 

18  18  18  20  IS 

92 

.  19 

20  17  20  18  IS 

93 

.  19 

18  19  18  18  20 

93 

.  19 

17  19  19  20  19 

94 

.  19 

17  17  18  17  15 

84 

,  19 

16  19  18  19  20 

92 

.  19 

16  17  19  19  18 

89 

.  19 

18  19  17  19  18 

91 

.  19 

19  19  19  19  18 

94 

,  19 

20  16  17  19  14 

86 

19 

17  20  17  19  18 

91 

,  19 

20  19  18  15  16 

88 

.  19 

18  20  18  19  17 

92 

.  18 

20  19  18  18  17 

92 

,  18 

19  20  19  18  19 

95 

18 

17  20  16  16  15 

84 

,  18 

19  19  19  19  20 

96 

IS 

19  20  19  19  18 

95 

18 

19  20  17  20  18 

94 

18 

16  14  15  13  17 

75 

18 

18  19  19  18  18 

92 

IS 

17  18  18  17  18 

88 

18 

16  18  16  15  18 

83 

18 

IS  16  15  20  18 

87 

IS 

17  19  17  19  17 

89 

IS 

17  20  19  19  17 

92 

IS 

19  20  20  20  17 

96 

IS 

18  20  IS  IS  17 

91 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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E  R  Johnson . 

.  17 

19  17  16  18  14 

84 

D  T  Leahy . 

.  17 

18  19  18  20  17 

92 

D  R  Rishel . 

.  17 

17  19  17  19  20 

92 

W  A  Welnoski . 

.  17 

20  17  19  19  18, 

93 

I  II  Anderson . 

.  16 

16  16  19  IS  18 

87 

T  P  Sousa . 

.  16 

16  18  18  18  17 

87 

E  S  Rogers . 

.  16 

18  13  17  17  19 

84 

*W  D  Blood . 

.  16 

19  19  17  19  18 

92 

G  R  Cleveland . 

.  16 

19  16  20  20  16 

91 

T  H  Dreher . 

.  16 

17  17  20  18  17 

89 

E  Ford  . 

.  16 

16  19  20  17  19 

91 

*YV  E  Grubb . 

.  16 

19  20  17  19  16 

91 

A  F  Ilebard . 

.  16 

16  12  17  14  14 

73 

N  K  Hibbs . 

.  16 

18  16  18  16  17 

85 

N  1  Matthews . 

.  16 

16  15  16  15  17 

79 

M  F  Morris . 

.  16 

17  18  19  16  18 

88 

Mrs  M  K  Park . 

.  16 

18  18  19  19  17 

91 

1  F  Pratt . 

.  16 

18  14  14  17  16 

79 

Miss  A  Rieker . 

.  16 

18  17  17  16  15 

83 

F  Shilling  . 

.  16 

19  18  16  17  17 

87 

W  Sterling  . 

.  16 

18  16  17  18  15 

84 

M  L  Welling . 

.  16 

12  14  15  11  9 

61 

W  N  Wentz . 

.  16 

19  18  17  20  17 

91 

G  E  Dimmock . 

.  16 

20  19  20  19  19 

97 

H  R  Freck . 

.  16 

14  17  15  19  18 

83 

B  W  Holland . 

.  16 

18  14  17  16  16 

81 

T  McKeen  . 

.  16 

16  17  18  16  14 

81 

A  B  Richardson . 

.  20 

18  18  20  17  18 

91 

H  Sloan  . 

.  19 

20  17  18  19  16 

90 

F  Sidebotham  . 

.  18 

17  17  IS  14  17 

S3 

T  A  McKelvey . 

.  IS 

20  19  18  15  18 

90 

A  E  Sibley . 

.  17 

20  19  18  20  20 

97 

A  E  Conley . 

.  18 

18  20  20  20  17 

95 

W  T  Smith . 

.  17 

IS  19  18  18  17 

90 

B  S  Jarrett . 

.  17 

18  18  16  20  19 

91 

R  B  Page . 

.  17 

16  17  18  15  17 

83 

F  M  Eames . 

.  16 

16  17  18  19  16 

86 

*  A  TI  Hurston . 

.  16 

16  18  20  19  20 

93 

H  B  Febiger . 

.  16 

18  18  17  19  14 

86 

G  W  Lindley . 

.  16 

18  14  14  14  8 

68 

July  21,  Third  Day. 

The  five  events  of  the  forenoon  were  at  20  targets,  $2 
entrance,  $30  added.  Rose  system,  8,  5,  3,  2.  There  was 
some  excellent  scoring  in  these  events.  Fred  Bills,  C.  G. 
Spencer,  L.  J.  Squier,  H.  H.  Stevens  and  F.  It.  Kelsey, 
the  latter  an  amateur,  scored  99  out  of  the  100.  There 
were  101  contestants  in  these  events,  of  whom  6G  broke 
90  per  cent,  or  better,  as  follows: 


F  Bills 

. ..  99 

. .  94 

W  R  Crosby  . 

W  B  Darton . 

..  95 

F  Gilbert  . 

...  96 

W  F  Clark . 

L  S  German  . 

...  97 

A  E  Conley . 

..  94 

W  Huff  . 

...  98 

Edw  Banks  . 

. .  91 

W  H  Heer . 

...  98 

T  H  Dreher . 

..  90 

C  G  Spencer . 

...  99 

II  L  Brown . 

. .  93 

C  A  Y’oung . 

. . .  96 

V  Williams  . 

..  97 

C  M  Powers . 

...  97 

C  G  Westcott . 

..  89 

Geo  McCarty  . 

...  97 

H  R  Freck . 

..  89 

T  R  Graham . 

...  96 

Y  Oliver  . 

..  8S 

T  B  McHugh . 

. .  95 

H  D  Freeman . 

...  94 

D  T  Leahy . 

..  82 

TAR  Elliott . 

...  94 

T  H  Keller,  Jr . 

..  97 

H  P  Herman . 

. . .  91 

E  Ford  . 

..  89 

W  Henderson . 

...  98 

E  A  Cordery . 

,  9‘t 

T  M  Hawkins  . 

...  97 

W  E  Grubb . 

..  92 

A  L  Ivins . . 

...  93 

E  R  Tohnson . 

..  92 

G  L  Lyon . 

...  96 

M  L  Welling . 

. .  54 

T  McRean  . 

W  H  Matthewson. . . 

. .  90 

C  E  Mink . 

. . .  96 

T  F  Mehan  . 

..  87 

C  H  Newcomb . 

...  97 

N  T  Matthewson . 

..  67 

T  T  Skellv . 

...  96 

W  A  Welnoski . 

..  90 

L  J  Squier . 

W  T  Smith . 

..  86 

H  H  Stevens . 

...  99 

E  S  Rogers . 

..  83 

Chas  Nuehols  . 

...  94 

T  P  Sousa . 

..  86 

R  O  Heikes . 

...  9S 

M  E  Rose . 

..  84 

T  L  Appleton . 

. . .  91 

1  F  Pratt . 

. .  77 

H  L  David  . 

...  88 

T  IT  Anderson . 

..  89 

G  E  Dimock . 

...  93 

I  FT  Wolstencroft. . . 

. .  78 

W  D  Blood  . 

. . .  92 

. .  95 

Sim  Glover  . 

. . .  96 

Miss  A  Rieker . 

. .  84 

H  Cook  . 

...  84 

C  R  Schlicher . 

..  74 

F  D  Kelsey . 

.  99 

F  Anderson  . 

..  79 

T  Martin  . 

...  82 

C  Brideman  . 

77 

F  W  Mathews . 

...  94 

F  S  Bender . 

..  89 

A  E  Sibley . 

...  94 

W  Firth  . 

..  82 

. ..  86 

F  Shilling  . 

. .  90 

FT  S  Welles . 

...  97 

W  E  Lockwood . 

..  90 

F  S  Wright . 

...  96 

F  M  Eames . 

. .  88 

L  F  Towner . 

...  93 

T  R  Malone . 

..  86 

Thos  Tansey  . 

...  93 

W  H  Van  Sande . 

..  59 

A  H  Hurston . 

. ..  90 

T  R  Rishel . 

..  90 

W  B  Severn . 

...  91  . 

E  H  Adams . 

..  90 

H  Sloan  . 

...  95 

R  S  Tarrett . 

..  89 

P  B  Pfleger . 

. ..  94 

D  D  Engle . 

. .  92 

P  M  Kling . 

...  95 

G  F  Hamlin . 

. .  92 

F  B  Tebb . 

...  89 

C  T  Biddle . 

..  38 

1  S  banning . 

...  95 

G  R  Cleveland . 

. .  S9 

E  A  W  Everett.... 

...  90 

Morris  . 

..  86 

H  R  England . 

...  88 

The  Eastern  Handicap. 

This  event  was  at  100  targets,  $10  entrance,  handicaps 
16  to  23yds.,  high  guns,  $200  added.  There  were  108 
contestants.  The  competition  was  very  close.  C.  N. 
Newcomb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  D.  D.  Engle,  of  New 
York,  tied  on  97  for  first  place.  The  latter  had  dropped 
two  targets  in  the  second  20,  and  one  in  the  third  20, 
after  which  he  ran  straight.  Newcomb  ran  his  first  three 
20s  straight,  missed  one  in  the  fourth  20  and  two  in  the 
fifth.  20,  the  latter  on  No.  5  set  of  traps,  where  there  was 
a  tricky  wind  betimes,  which  was  gaining  in  force  about 
that*  time. 

Dimock  stood  at  19yds.,  rather  a  severe  penalty  for 
winning  the  Preliminary  Handicap,  yet  he  made  a  good 
showing,  with  87  out  of  100. 

The  shoot-off,  between  Newcomb  and  Engle,  at  20 
targets  took  place  about  4  o’clock.  Engle  missed  his 
third  target,  which  seemed  then  to  insure  a  loss  of  the 
contest,  as  Newcomb  was  shooting  in  fine  form  and 


with  much  confidence.  He  lost  his  seventh,  however, 
when  the  contest  reverted  to  equal  terms,  but  Engie 
immediately  lost  his  eighth,  followed  by  misses  of  his 
IGtli,  17th  and  19th  targets,  while  Newcomb  ran  straight 
after  his  single  miss,  finishing  with  19  to  15.  He  was 
warmly  congratulated  by  his  many  friends,  who  were 
present.  J.  Howell  Hawkins,  professional,  scored  a  total 
of  98,  but  as  the  contest  was  amateur,  his  score  did  not 
count  in  the  awards. 

The  shooting  was  excellent  as  to  performance,  there 
being  a  remarkable  number  of  scores  of  90  per  cent,  or 
better,  as  the  subjoined  will  show. 

Out  of  the  108  entrants,  55  shot  for  targets  only, 
leaving  53  to  contest  for  the  moneys.  This  had  its  un¬ 
pleasant  effects  in  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  small  win¬ 
nings  of  those  who  paid  the  full  entrance  fee.  Indeed, 
there  was  much  justification  for  dissatisfaction  on  this 
point,  inasmuch  as  an  open  tournament  is  no  place  for 
practice,  and  shooting  for  targets  only  merely  amounts 
to  practice  shooting.  It  cheapens  the  competition,  im¬ 
pairs  the  prestige  of  the  Association,  and  lessens  the 
interest  in  the  tournament.  There  is  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  that  it  lessens  the  attendance  also.  In  the  broad 
attempt  to  secure  a  revenue  from  the  consumption  of 
targets  by  permitting  entrants  to  shoot  for  targets  only, 
the  results  indicate  that  the  Interstate  Association  over¬ 
leached  itself.  The  attendance  was  not  half  of  the  num¬ 
ber  anticipated,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  professionals  present,  the  tournament  would  have 
hardly  been  equal  to  an  ordinary  local  club  effort. 

Shooting  for  targets  only  is  an  injustice  to  men  who 


CHARLES  H.  NEWCOMB. 

of  Philadelphia.  Winner  of  Eastern  Handicap. 
Interstate  Tournament. 


attend  the  tournament,  and  who  enter  into  the  bona  fide 
competition,  as  the  shooter  for-targets-only  consumes  as 
much  rime  as  a  bona  fide  competitor,  and  by  so  much 
adds  to  the  expenses  of  the  latter.  That  is  to  say,  an 
event  which  could  be  finished  in  a  half  day.  the  com¬ 
petition  being  bona  fide,  may  require  a  whole  day,  if  men 
are  permitted  to  join  for  practice  only.  Under  the  con¬ 
ditions  governing  this  tournament — that  is,,  permitting 
shooters  to  enter  for  practice— the  term  “tournament”  is 
a  misnomer.  It  presupposes  genuine  competition,  and 
not  the  mongrel  medley  arranged  by  the  Interstate  As¬ 
sociation.  The  falling  off  in  interest  in  tournaments 
should  cause  the  Association  to  take  a  broader  view 
than  is  possible  where  revenue  only  is  considered.  There 
is  the  matter  of  sport  as  well  as  of  money  for  considers 


tion. 

Following  are  the  details  of  the  purse: 

53  entries  at  $8 . $424.00 

5  penalty  entries  for  targets  only  at  $2 _  10.00 

50  entries  for  targets  only. 

108 

Added  money  .  200.00 


$634.00 


*W  IF  Heer . 

17  20  19  14  17 

87 

*(  G  Spencer . 

.  22 

17  17  19  19  18 

90 

*(  A  Young . 

.  21 

18  18  16  19  18 

89 

C  M  Powers . 

.  21 

16  19  19  17  19 

90 

G  S  McCarty . 

.  21 

18  18  19  19  19 

93 

J  R  Graham . 

.  21 

19  20  18  18  18 

93 

*N  Apgar  . 

19  18  17  18  17 

90 

*H  D  Freeman . 

.  20 

19  15  20  18  18 

90 

*.T  A  R  Elliott . 

.  20 

17  18  20  18  18 

91 

FI  P  Herman . 

.  20 

17  17  19  19  17 

89 

*W  Henderson  . 

.  20 

18  15  15  19  18 

S5 

*J  M  Hawkins . 

.  20 

19  19  20  20  20 

98 

II  Kahler  . 

.  20 

20  19  19  19  17 

94 

*G  L  Lyon . 

.  20 

19  20  18  19  20 

96 

C  F.  Mink . 

.  20 

19  17  19  18  20 

93 

C  II  Newcomb . 

.  20 

20  20  20  19  18 

97 

*T  T  Skelly . 

.  19 

19  19  18  20  17 

93 

*L  T  Squier . 

.  19 

19  20  17  17  19 

92 

*H  H  Stevens . 

.  19 

20  19  19  18  IS 

94 

C  has  Nuehols  . 

.  19 

18  19  17  19  19 

92 

*R  O  Heikes . 

.  19 

17  19  17  19  18 

90 

E  H  Adams . 

.  19 

15  16  19  17  20 

87 

H  L  David . 

.  19 

18  17  16  18  18 

87 

G  E  Dimock . 

.  19 

17  19  18  18  17 

89 

W  Ewing  . 

.  19 

18  13  16  17  10 

74 

T  Griffith  . 

.  19 

17  19  19  20  20 

95 

*S  Glover  . 

.  19 

19  16  18  18  19 

90 

A  L  Ivins . 

.  19 

20  15  20  19  17 

91 

F  D  Kelsey . 

.  19 

20  20  17  19  17 

93 

T  Martin  . 

.  19 

17  16  19  18  18 

88 

F  W  Mathews . 

.  19 

17  20  20  20  17 

94 

*A  E  Sibley . 

.  19 

20  19  19  19  17 

94 

1  H  Vanderveer . 

.  19 

19  18  13  17  18 

85 

*H  S  Welles . 

.  19 

17  IS  19  18  17 

89 

F  S  Wright . 

.  19 

18  17  19  19  19 

92 

1,  F  Towner . 

.  18 

19  17  18  17  15 

86 

Thos.  Tansey  . 

.  18 

16  16  17  19  17 

85 

F  S  Tomlin . 

.  18 

19  19  20  18  17 

93 

W  B  Severn . 

.  IS 

17  17  19  18  18 

89 

II  Sloan  . 

.  18 

18  20  19  19  19 

95 

P  B  Pfleger . 

.  18 

17  19  18  18  18 

90 

P  M  Kling . 

.  18 

18  19  19  18  18 

92 

F  B  Tebb . 

.  18 

19  16  IS  18  19 

90 

*T  S  Fanning . 

.  18 

IS  IS  18  19  19 

92 

*E  A  W  Everett . 

.  18 

17  IS  14  17  IS 

84 

H  R  England . 

.  18 

15  20  19  19  14 

87 

T  L  Englert . 

.  IS 

12  18  15  19  17 

81 

*W  J2  Darton . 

.  18 

17  18  19  19  20 

93 

W  F  Clarke . 

.  IS 

19  17  19  18  19 

92 

Conley  . 

.  IS 

17  20  19  18  19 

93 

*Edw.  Banks  . 

.  IS 

19  20  19  18  17 

93 

F  S  Bender . 

.  18 

19  20  16  17  19 

91 

*H  L  Brown . 

.  IS 

20  17  17  16  19 

89 

V  Williams  . 

.  18 

20  IS  17  20  20 

95 

C  G  Westcott . 

.  17 

20  20  18  IS  20 

96 

D  R  Rishel . 

.  17 

19  18  18  19  16 

90 

V  Oliver  . 

.  17 

18  20  16  19  20 

93 

T  B  McHugh . 

.  17 

20  20  14  19  18 

91 

D  T  Leahy . 

.  17 

20  18  19  19  IS 

94 

*T  IT  Keller.  Tr . 

.  17 

19  17  17  20  19 

92 

H  D  Engle . 

.  17 

20  18  19  20  20 

97 

E  A  Cordery . 

.  17 

16  18  19  17  16 

86 

C  T  Biddle . 

.  17 

20  18  19  20  19 

96 

W  Welnoski  . 

.  17 

17  16  19  19  17 

88 

M  L  Welling . 

.  16 

8 . 

8 

M  N  Wentz  . 

.  16 

20  IS  IS  IS  18 

92 

W  T  Smith . 

.  16 

17  18  16  17  16 

84 

E  F  Slear . 

.  16 

17  14  18  16  16 

81 

Miss  A  Rieker . 

.  16 

19  17  20  20  18 

94 

W  Sterling  . 

.  16 

18  20  14  IS  17 

87 

E  S  Rogers . 

.  16 

18  17  15  17  18 

85 

1  I’  Sousa . 

.  16 

19  17  18  19  17 

90 

M  E  Rose . 

.  16 

18  18  16  18  14 

84 

T  F  Pratt . 

.  16 

IS  IS  14  12  17 

79 

T  IT  Anderson . 

.  16 

17  17  19  14  16 

83 

T  F  Meehan . 

.  16 

17  16  16  IS  17 

84 

W  H  Mathews . 

.  16 

16  15  17  16  16 

80 

M  E  Morris . 

.  16 

19  17  17  16  14 

83 

N  T  Mathews . 

.  16 

15  16  14  14  14 

73 

W  E  Lockwood,  Jr . 

.  16 

19  18  19  18  19 

93 

*L  R  Lewis . 

.  16 

18  18  19  19  18 

92 

E  R  Tohnson . 

.  16 

17  18  17  16  19 

87 

G  F  Hamlin . 

.  16 

20  19  16  19  18 

92 

*W  F  Grubb . 

.  16 

20  20  17  19  15 

91 

E  Ford  . 

.  16 

20  IS  16  19  16 

89 

H  R  Freck . 

.  16 

IS  15  17  15  20 

85 

F  M  Eames . 

.  16 

16  IS  20  IS  20 

92 

+V  V  Dorp . 

.  16 

20  19  20  17  17 

93 

T  IT  Dreher . 

.  16 

18  20  18  IS  15 

89 

*A  H  Durston . 

.  16 

18  15  19  19  18 

89 

G  A  Clark . 

.  16 

18  IS  18  16  17 

87 

H  Cook  . 

.  16 

17  16  15  18  15 

81 

G  R  Cleveland,. . 

.  16 

15  15  18  19  19 

86 

*W  D  Blood . 

.  16 

IS  17  19  18  18 

90 

H  Beatty  . 

.  16 

18  16  14  17  15 

80 

T  McKean  . 

.  16 

IS  19  20  19  18 

94 

II  L  Appleton  . 

.  16 

19  17  18  19  20 

93 

T  If  Wolstencroft . 

.  16 

IS  17  15  15  16 

81 

F  Shilling  . 

.  16 

IS  17  IS  16  16 

85 

W  Firth  . 

.  16 

17  16  15  17  15 

80 

F  Anderson  . 

.  16 

13  15  14  13  16 

71 

C  Beideman  . 

.  16 

12  14  15  13  17 

71 

H  E  Buckwalter . 

.  20 

18  16  18  19  20 

91 

^Professionals.  fVoid. 

Score  was 

made  by  Dalton. 

The  winners,  their  scores  and  amounts  won  are  as 
follows:  C.  H.  Newcomb,  97,  $126.80;  C.  T.  Biddle  and 
C.  G.  Westcott,  96,  each  $91.90;  H.  S.  Sloan  and  V. 
Williams,  95,  each  $60.20;  J.  D.  McKean,  D.  T.  Leahy, 
F.  W.  Mathews  and  Harry  Kahler,  94,  each  $36.45;  G.  S. 
McCarty,  J.  R.  Graham,  C.  E.  Mink,  F.  D.  Kelsev,  F. 
S.  Tomlin,  A.  E.  Conley,  W.  E.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  H.  S. 
Appleton,  93,  each  $7.15. 

Of  the  108  entrants,  31  were  professionals.  Following 
are  the  names  of  the  contestants,  handicaps  and  scores: 


, — Targets — , 

Y’ards.  20  20  20  20  20  Total. 


*F 

G  Bills . 

.  22 

17  20  20  19  20 

96 

*W 

R  Crosby . 

.  22 

18  18  IS  20  17 

91 

*F 

Gilbert  . 

.  22 

18  20  17  16  16 

87 

*L 

S  German . 

.  22 

20  19  IS  20  19 

96 

*W 

Huff  . 

22 

18  19  19  20  19 

95 

South  Cumberland  (Md.)  Tournament. 

July  20. — The  targets  were  scarce,  and  the  events  con¬ 
sequently  were  changed  from  20  to  15  target  events,  at 
the  registered  tournament  of  the  South  Cumberland  Gun 
Club  to-day.  Totals  follow: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 

F  Kaufman,  IS..  150  127  T  Rockwood,  16.  150  100 
H  C  Shaw,  18...  150  115  O  Moreland,  16.  150  105 

T)  Williams,  19..  150  129  W  C  Hubbs,  16.  150  119 

G  Hoover,  IS _  150  127  F  Billmeyer,  19.  150  132 

T  Lane,  IS .  150  125  L  Litton,  16 -  75  63 

R  Geister,  17....  150  119 

Professionals : 

D  W  Gasham.,21  150  119  E  H  Taylor,  21 ..  150  127 
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eters  Loaded  Shells 

At  the  Top  in  the  EASTERN  HANDICAP  TOURNAMENT 


First  in  Eastern  Handicap 
High  Score  in  Preliminary 


97  ex  100  (tie)  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Engle, 

97  ex  100  <21  yards)  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young. 


2d  Professional  in  Preliminary  Handicap  96  ex  100  (18  yards)  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Skelly. 

3d  “  “  95  ex  1  00  (20  yards)  by  Mr.  Neat  Apgar. 

Second  Professional  Average  -  -  351  ex  360  (tie)  by  Mr.  Woolfolk  Henderson. 

Third  Professional  Average  -  -  350  ex  360  (tie)  by  Messrs.  Neat  Apgar.  Sim  Glover  and  C.  A.  Young. 

Success  follows  PETERS  SHELLS.  To  use  PETERS  LOADS  is  a 

guarantee  of  high  scores. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Nail  York:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 

San  Francisco: 


608-612  Howard  Street.  J. 


New  Orleans: 
S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 


Macaulays — Morgan  Station. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  July  22. — The  Fred  Macaulay  Business 
Men’s  Gun  Club,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  defeated  the  Morgan 
Station  team  yesterday  at  Morgan  Station,  N.  J.  There 
were  five  men  on  a  team,  each  man  shooting  at  50  tar¬ 
gets.  The  Macaulays  registered  a  total  of  207  to  198  for 
the  home  contingent.  The  result  squared  accounts  be¬ 
tween  the  teams,  as  the  Morgans  won  from  Newark  in 
the  first  match,  which  was  shot  in  Newark  recently. 
The  scores  follow: 

Newark.  Morgans. 

A  B  Brickner . 40  Bissett  .  34 

Fred  Macaulay  ...  39  Hartman  .  37 

Wm  Trowbridge...  41  Van  Deveer  . 42 

C  Von  Lengerke. .  .43  Muldoon  .  42 

John  Geiger  .  44 — 207  Doc  Kennedy  . 43 — 198 


Eight  automobiles  with  the  party  from  Newark  left 
this  city  yesterday  morning.  The  locals  arrived  at  Mor¬ 
gan  in  time  for  a  shore  dinner,  after  which  the  shoot 
began.  In  the  party  were,  besides  the  marksmen,  Mar¬ 
tin  Hausling,  Otto  Kiefer,  Doc  Van  Ness,  Harry  Gohler, 
John  Heller,  James  Wheaton,  John  Engelhorn,  Harry 
Stengel,  Fred  Stengel,  Harry  Guering,  Peter  Bey,  G.  A. 
Ohl,  Jr.,  Abe  Wheaton,  Wm.  Burnett,  Thomas  Cook, 
Joseph  Hild,  Jacob  Reuter,  Willard  McKee,  Harry  Joice, 
H.  Cummings,  James  Quinn,  Louis  Becker,  Alderman 
Goffney  and  Louis  Trowbridge. 

Ray  C.  Stryker,  secretary  of  the  Crescent  Gun  Club,  of 
White  House  Station,  N.  J.,  has  extended  an  invitation 
to  the  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club,  of  New¬ 
ark  which  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State, 
ana  they  will  send  their  ten-man  team  to  White  House 
on  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  to  shoot  a  race  with  the  Crescents. 
The  shooters  and  their  friends  will  come  up  from  New¬ 
ark  in  automobiles,  ten  machines  having  been  engaged 
for  the  trip.  Manager  Stryker  is  having  the  local 
grounds  and  traps  placed  in  good  condition  for  the  visit¬ 
ing  gunners.  After  the  tournament  the  Crescent  Gun 
Club  will  entertain  all  its  guests  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Union  Hotel.  A.  A.  Winckelhofer,  Sec’y. 


The  Wesly  Hogans. 

Philadelphia,  July  19. — Westy  Hogans  attending  the 
Eastern  Handicap,  which  is  being  held  here  this  week, 
held  a  special  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Hanover  to-night  to 
complete  the  plans  for  their  1910  tournament,  which  will 
be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  7,  8,  9  and  10.  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  not  a  little  enthusiasm  over 
the  prospect  for  what  promises  to  be  the  most  success¬ 
ful  tournament  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  The 
Hogans  are  assured  of  an  unusually  large  attendance  of 
shooters,  who  will  come  from  nearly  every  section  of 
the  country  east  of  Chicago.  In  view  of  this,  they  care¬ 
fully  devised  plans  to-night  to  accommodate  and  enter¬ 
tain  a  large  crowd. 

Luther  J.  Squier,  chairman  of  the  program  and  tour¬ 
nament  committee,  submitted  a  draft  of  the  program, 
which  was  later  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 
The  program,  above  all,  is  concise.  In  constructing  it 
Mr.  Squier  and  the  other  members  of  the  committee  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  important  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  please  the  greatest  number  of  shooters 
in  all  classes,  that  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  program  will  readily  show.  The 


program,  not  including  the  doubles,  and  the  practice 
day  events,  calls  for  525  targets  to  be  shot  at  during  the 
three  days  of  the  tournament. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  7,  will  be  practice  day,  when  the 
program  calls  for  100  targets.  The  program  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  days  calls  for  175  targets  each  day,  with 
an  entrance  of  $15  each  day.  The  Squier  money-back 
system  will  apply  to  this  entrance  only.  Optional  sweeps 
will  be  run  in  connection  with  the  regular  events,  viz.: 
$1  entrance  in  each  regular  event,  high  gun  optional 
sweeps  on  entire  program  each  day,  ana  on  the  last  100 
targets  each  day.  Also  an  optional  high  gun  sweep  on 
the  entire  program. 

By  invitation,  Secretary-Manager  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  of 
the  Interstate  Association,  who  is  here  conducting  the 
Eastern  Handicap,  attended  the  meeting  of  the  YVesty 
Hogans.  Mr.  Shaner  was  asked  to  express  his  opinion 
of  the  program,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  an  exceptionally 
good  one,  eminently  fair  in  every  respect  to  all  shooters. 

Other  details  which  have  to  do  with  the  forthcoming 
tournament  were  discussed,  and  final  plans  laid  to  have 
them  carried  out.  The  prospects  of  a  successful  tourna¬ 
ment  are  exceedingly  bright. 

Secretary. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Things  have  started  up  again  at  the 
grounds,  ten  shooters  being  on  hand,  July  23,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  trap  boys  busy.  The  members  are  waking  up  and 
getting  ready  for  the  annual  tournament  in  September. 

C.  A.  Young  was  high  with  95,  defeating  Rugg  by  1 
target.  Holaday  got  third  place  on  92. 

In  the  club  trophy  event  Rugg  was  high  in  actual 
breaks  with  25,  and  he  also  led  in  the  Du  Pont  trophy 
event  with  49. 

The  third  annual  tri-State  tournament  will  be  held  on 
Sept.  5  and  6.  This  shoot  is  open  to  all  amateurs,  but 
only  residents  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  are 
eligible  to  win  the  handsome  trophy  offered  by  the  club 
and  the  championship  title  for  the  three  States.  I  he 
program  will  be  at  200  targets  each  day,  in  ten  20-target 
events.  The  championship  trophy  event  will  consist  ot 
the  last  100  targets  of  the  second  day.  The  tournament 
will  be  given  under  the  Squier  money-back  system,  and 
a  big  attendance  is  expected.  The  trophy  last  year  was 
won  by  Woolfolk  Henderson,  of  Lexington,  Ky.  The 
tournament  committee  consists  of  E.  W.  Rugg,  chair¬ 
man;  P.  K.  Phillips  and  C.  L.  Smith,  and  with  these 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  affairs,  there  is  sure  to  be  some¬ 
thing  doing.  Scores: 


Shot  at.  Broke 
C  A  Young  ....  100  95 

Rugg  .  100  94 

Holaday  .  100  92 

De  Mar  .  100  86 

Erohliger  .  100  59 


Shot  at.  Broke 

West  .  50  41 

Phillips  .  50  36 

Irvin  .  75  50 

Kendrick  .  50  36 

Cook  .  25  17 


Club  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

H.  T. 


Rugg  .  0  25  Frohliger 

Phillip  .  8  25  De  Mar  . 


H.  T. 
8  25 
1  24 


Du  Pont  trophy,  50  targets,  handicap: 

Rugg  .  0  49  Phillips  .  7  43 

De  Mar  .  4  49  Frohliger  .  7  39 


Peoria  Tournament. 


Peoria,  Ill.,  July  19-20. — There  were  forty  amateurs 
and  five  professionals  in  the  competition.  The  scores 
follow : 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

'X 

Broke. 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Fred  Ellett  . 

...  150 

149 

200 

195 

C  FI  Ditto . 

...  150 

148 

200 

191 

A  C  Conners . 

...  150 

146 

200 

185 

W  H  Workman . 

...  150 

145 

Bart  Lewis  . . 

...  150 

144 

E  K  Crothers . 

...  150 

144 

200 

185 

S  L  Elder . 

. . .  150 

141 

200 

188 

II  O  Baker . 

...  150 

141 

200 

184 

J  M  Reed . 

...  150 

140 

Ide  Harris  . 

...  150 

140 

200 

186 

W  H  Haws . 

...  150 

140 

200 

182 

T  D  Martin . 

. . .  150 

139 

200 

187 

C  J  Sammis . 

...  150 

138 

200 

186 

D  A  Flannagan . 

...  150 

138 

1  C  Davidson . 

...  150 

138 

200 

i89 

A  R  Keller . 

...  150 

138 

II  Hot/.e  . 

...  150 

137  . 

200 

175 

C  A  McDermand . 

...  150 

137 

E  W  Giles . 

...  150 

136 

200 

183 

W  Meidroth  . 

...  150 

135 

C  T  Maldaner . . 

...  150 

134 

R  T  M  oore . 

...  150 

134 

200 

177 

T  Barker  . 

...  150 

134 

Tas  Scott  . 

...  150 

133 

ioo 

89 

Tas  Gray  . 

...  150 

133 

M  B  Kincaid . 

...  150 

132 

T  Stoner  . 

. . .  150 

132 

200 

1.79 

F  P  Tones . 

...  150 

130 

S  K  YVeedman . 

...  150 

129 

N  T.  Brown . 

...  150 

129 

200 

i72 

W  L  Brown . 

...  150 

128 

A  W  McKee . 

...  150 

127 

Chris  Shreiver  . 

...  150 

123 

W  M  Ogden . 

...  150 

122 

I.  Meyers . 

. . .  150 

117 

B  S  Carver . 

...  150 

117 

Hoysradt  . 

....  100 

87 

Hendrickscn  . 

...  150 

140 

D  W  Voorhees,  Tr.  ... 

. . . .  130 

108 

30 

19 

Max  Kneusll . 

200 

189 

Professionals : 

Ward  Burton  . 

136 

200 

191 

W  D  Stannard . 

...  150 

147 

200 

190 

Ed  Graham  . 

..  150 

145 

200 

193 

II  W  Cadwallader . 

...  150 

144 

200 

193 

G  E  Mathews . 

....  150 

136 

200 

180 

Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

Dayton,  Ky. — In  common  with  the  other  clubs  around 
here,  the  Northerns  have  suffered  from  slim  attendance  at 
the  weekly  shoots,  since  the  hot  spell  set  in.  On  July 
24  only  seven  shooters  were  on  hand  and  50  targets  fur¬ 
nished  an  afternoon’s  sport  for  the  bunch.  There  was  a 
strong  wind,  which  caused  the  targets  to  do  many  un¬ 
expected  stunts  and  kept  scores  lower  than  usual.  Dam- 
erojf,.  always  reckoned  at  least  90  per  cent.,  dropped  to 
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8G  per  cent.,  and  was  high  gun  at  tliat  with  43.  Wood¬ 
bury  was  second  with  40,  which  is  less  than  he  can  do. 
The  club's  money-back  tournament  will  be  held  on  July 
31,  and  a  good  attendance  is  expected.  These  tourna¬ 
ments  have  been  very  successful  this  year,  and  shooters 
are  looking  forward  to  them.  The  club  will  give  a  hand¬ 
some  trophy  to  the  shooter  making  high  average  at  this 
tournament. 


Dameron  •. 
Woodbury 
Gould 
Walmsley 


50  Tally  .  33 

40  Johnson  .  24 

38  Thelow  .  16 

36 


BALLISTITE 

-  At- 

Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  July  12-14,  1910. 


Fort  Garry  Tournament. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  July  23. — Herewith  find  the  scores 
made  at  the  registered  tournament  given  by  the  Fort 
Garry  Gun  Club,  on  July  12,  13  and  14: 

International  team  shoot: 


American 

Team. 

Canadian  Team. 

O  C  Bottger.. 

. 25 

T  Brodie  . 

..  24 

T  F  Duis . 

. 24 

T  G  Thomson _ 

..  23 

A  French  .... 

. 23 

H  E  Houghton.. 

..  21 

A  E  Chezik... 

.  21 

E  Hull  . 

..  20 

T  A  Ward . 

. 21 

T  H  Nye . 

..  18 

F  Slocum  . 

.  20 

R  R  Patty . 

..  19 

H  E  Peck . 

.  20 

11  U  Lightcap... 

..  18 

H  Turner  . 

.  20 

ti  Conrad  . 

..  18 

Potter  White  . 

.  19 

W  II  Sutton . 

..  17 

Barber  . 

F  Manning  . 

..  16—193 

Mr.  O.  C.  Bottger,  of  Ray,  N.  D..  won  the  international 
cup  and  medal  with  a  score  of  46  in  shoot-off. 

Mr.  Tom  Brodie,  of  Winnipeg,  won  the  Manitoba  cup 
and  medal  with  a  score  of  42. 

Mr.  1-.  Manning,  of  Reston,  won  the  Dominion  cup 
and  medal  with  a  score  of  45. 


R.  R.  Barber,  high 

professional.  P. 

White  high  ama- 

teur. 

Null  . 

July  12. 

July  13. 

July  14. 

108 

121 

Sutton  . 

118 

126 

Iliomson  . 

113 

128 

E  Hull  . 

121 

136 

Barnard  . 

l’atty  . 

127 

126 

Farrell  . 

100 

72 

Huntley  . 

127 

131 

Wve  . 

118 

119 

Manning  . 

124 

135 

F  Manning  . 

122 

137 

Lightcaip  . 

115 

65 

Peck  . 

131 

131 

Parker  . 

.  124 

118 

125 

Turner  . 

117 

117 

Chezik  . 

135 

140 

Duis  . 

129 

136 

Bottger  . 

145 

149 

J  A  Ward . 

130 

147 

White  . 

146 

152 

French  . 

.  142 

134 

Slocum  . 

134 

127 

Houghton  . 

.  144 

135 

132 

Conrad  . 

.  114 

124 

Brodie  . 

.  137 

136 

137 

Cantwell  . 

199 

110 

101 

Thomson  . 

. .  133 

112 

130 

B  B  Ward . 

.  124 

127 

122 

Professionals : 

Marshall  . 

132 

139 

Harrison  . 

.  104 

R  R  Barber  . 

.  154 

143 

143 

Kreger  . 

.  147 

140 

144 

Dockendorf  . 

.  119 

118 

129 

E  L  Warren . 

.  86 

108 

Hirshy  . 

.  143 

134 

145 

E  G  White . 

.  118 

105 

109 

R  T  MacKay  . 

.  140 

122 

143 

F  G  Simpson . 

.  136 

116 

127 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

In  spite  of  the  heat  on  July  23,  a  few  of  the  members 
were  on  hand  for  the  weekly  shoot.  Hammersmith  was 
out  for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks,  and  made  as 
good  a  score  as  ever,  breaking  over  93  per  cent.  Payne 
and  McFee  tid  on  90.  Kid  Randall  did  not  do  so  well 
as  usual,  his  trip  from  Macon  in  the  heat  seemed  to 
affect  his  work  at  the  traps.  The  scores: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Randall  . 

.  105 

91 

Schuler  .  50  39 

McFee  ... 

.  105 

90 

Brown  .  100  77 

Payne  ... 

.  105 

90 

Hammersmith  . .  75  70 

Heilman  . 

.  80 

67 

In  the  President’s  trophy  event,  Payne  and  Heilman 
tied  for  high  score  in  actual  breaks  on  44,  the  former 
having  high  total  of  47.  There  is  one  more  contest  for 
this  trophy,  the  one  making  the  high  total  for  250  targets 
winning. 

The  money-back  tournament  scheduled  for  July  24  was 
a  failure,  and  the  management  are  anxious  to  know  the 
reason.  An  attractive  program  was  gotten  up.  Shooters 
received  ample  notice  in  the  papers,  and  by  personal 
solicitation,  but  only  nine  men  showed  up  at  the  grounds. 
The  shoot  was  declared  off.  and  those  present  shot  a 
few  targets,  and  went  home.  Such  an  outcome  is  cer¬ 
tainly  discouraging  to  the  officers,  and  is  a  black  mark 
against  the  members  who  fail  to  support  them  in  their 
efforts  to  provide  sport  and  keep  the  game  alive.  Supt. 
McFee  was  high  gun  with  135.  Schreck,  a  local  shooter, 
and  a  member  who  can  be  relied  upon  every  time  there 
is  anything  doing,  was  second  with  129.  Penn,  of  Colum¬ 
bus.  shot  in  all  the  events  and  broke  127.  He  and  McFee 
broke  them  all  in  the  last  event,  the  only  straight  made 
durin"  the  day.  The  scores: 

Bird  trophy  event,  50  targets,  handicap: 

„  H.  T.  H.  T. 

Payne  .  3  47  Randall  .  0  43 

Schuler  .  6  45  Brown  .  4  37 

Heilman  .  0  44 


HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE 

Won  by  J.  E.  Crayton,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

387  out  of  400  —  Average  over  96  per  cent. 

THE  LONG  RUN  OF  THE  TOURNAMENT 

153  Straight 

Made  by  Guy  Ward,  Macon,  Ga. 

SHOOT 

BALLISTITE 


”*  marlin  v. 


REPEATING  RIFLE  _ _ . _  v  , 

You  can  buy 
no  better  gun  for  tar¬ 
get  work  and  all  small  game 
up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 
of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate 
The  136  page  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  removable 

77lar/isi  catalog  will  action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 

help  you  decide  what  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer, 
rifle  best  suits  your  in-  ,,  „  — 

dividual  desires.  Send  //Z&  ///(ZTllM  //lZm£?Cl/wf7lS  CO. 

3  stamps  for  it  today.  2?  WILLOW  STREET,  -  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Sam  Lovers  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.26. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


—  Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  “Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  “Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite  ”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  -  -  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


■ 

mM 


If  you  like  quality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  high  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  You  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.'Y 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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Two  Clean  Kills 

ANY  man  who  owns  a  Lefever  boasts  how 
he  gets  doubles  at  a  great  distance — how 
they  crumple  up  and  drop  every  time  the 
Lefever  speaks.  He  talks  Lefever  hard  shooting, 
close  shooting,  and  allround  shooting  qualities 
from  his  own  experience.  Ask  him  to  explain 
why  he  gets  tmuo  clean  kills.  “It’s  all  in 
Lefever  Taper  Boring,”  he’ll  tell  you. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

If  all  other  shot  guns  in  the  world  could  have 
Lefever  Three-piece  Action,  Lefever  Never- 
Shoot-Loose  bolt,  Lefever  Take-Up-Wear  at 
the  hinge  joint,  and  the  fourteen  other  exclusive 
Lefever  advantages,  they  would  still  fail  to  get 
long  double  kills,  because  they  haven’t  Lefever 
Taper  Boring.  $28.00  to  $1000 — and  nothing 
on  the  market  at  $50.00  will  shoot  or  wear  like 
the  Lefever  at  $28.00.  Don’t  buy  without 
getting  our  free  catalogue.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rE'RGX/S'OJV'S' 


Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
tors  and  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen's  use.  Gombines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  lack.  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 

and  Stream.” 


Back  scores  in  trophy  event: 

Randall  .  2  45  Heilman 


Payne  . . . . 

Shot  at. 

1  42 
Broke 

Heilman  . 

.  50 

31 

Schreck  . 

.  150 

129 

Penn  .... 

.  150 

127 

McFee  .. 

.  150 

135 

Lambert  . 

.  50 

25 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Williams 

.  100 

66 

Pohlar  .... 

.  75 

56 

Taphom  . 

.  50 

34 

Pfeiffer  . , 

.  50 

37 

'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery . 


At  Camp  Perry. 

\\  ashxngton,  D.  C. — Beginning  Aug.  8,  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  will  be  the  center  of  interest  for  all  American  rifle¬ 
men.  Commencing  that  day  and  for  eighteen  days  there¬ 
after  there  will  be  shot  the  greatest  series  of  rifle  and 
revolver  matches  ever  held  in  this  country.  Three  or¬ 
ganizations  combine  their  matches  to  make  the  meeting 
a  great  success.  They  are  the  National  Board  for  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Rifle  Practice,  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America,  and  the  Ohio  State  Rifle  Association.  The 
State  of  Ohio  supplies  the  range,  and  the  Government 
gives  a  large  sum  of  money  for  prizes  in  the  national 
match,  and  a  large  number  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  and  also  furnishes  the  officers  and  men  to  run 
off  the  National  Board  and  National  Rifle  Association 
matches.  The  National  Guard  of  each  State  and  Ter¬ 
ritory  is  entitled  to  send  a  team,  whose  expenses  are 
charged  up  to  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
rifle  practice  in  that  State  or  Territory  and  almost  every 
State  and  Territory  which  has  a  National  Guard  is  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  matches.  In  addition,  there  are  a  large 
number  of  individual  shots  who  attend  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  compete  for  the  rich  prizes  in  the  individual 
rtiatches. 

Among  the  leading  events  of  the  tournament  are  the 
national  team,  the  national  individual  and  the  national 
pistol  matches,  which  are  the  distinctly  governmental 
matches,  the  first  being  confined  to  teams  of  twelve  men, 
and  the  second  and  third  being  open  to  any  rifle  or  re¬ 
volver  shot  who  wishes  to  compete.  Other  great  matches 
are  the  Herrick  cup,  Catrow  cup,  Adjutants-General  cup, 
Governor’s  cup,  Wimbledon  and  Leech  cups;  Marine 
Corps,  President’s  Evans  skirmish,  Hall,  Peters  individ¬ 
ual  skirmish,  Du  Pont  individual  tyro  and  the  team  and 
individual  matches  for  the  Police  forces  of  the  various 
cities. 

Competitors  are  supplied  with  their  tents  and  cots  and 
mattresses  free  of  charge,  but  are  expected  to  furnish 
their  own  blankets.  Meals  are  supplied  to  the  members 
of  the  State  teams  without  cost,  and  to  other  individuals 
at  50  cents  each. 

Camp  Perry  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  twenty-nine  miles  east  of  Toledo-  and  eighteen  miles 
west  of  Sandusky,  being  thus  within  reach  of  such  pop¬ 
ular  resorts  as  Cedar  Point  and  Put-in-Bay.  It  is  an 
ideal  camp  ground,  thoroughly  drained  and  supplied  with 
filtered  water.  The  shooting  being  toward  the  north,  the 
light  could  not  be  better,  and  the  236  rifle  and  revolver 
targets  all  arranged  so  that  a  common  firing  point  can 
be  used,  gives  it  an  equipment  unequaled  and  scarcely 
approached  by  any  other  range  in  the  United  States. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  July  24. — Appended  are  the  scores  shot  by 
the  team  of  the  Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Associa¬ 
tion  yesterday  in  the  Outdoor  League  match  of  the 
United  States  Revolver  Association. 

A  P  Lane . 


P  Hanford 


Dr  R  H  Sayre 


John  A.  Dietz. 


Dr  J  R  Hicks. 


.  9 

8 

8  10 

9 

9 

9 

6 

9 

6-83 

8 

5  10  6 

8  10  10 

5 

8 

9—79 

8 

6 

9  8 

9 

6 

8 

7 

8 

9—78—  240 

.  9  10  10  7 

8 

10  10 

10 

9  10—93 

8 

7 

7  8 

7 

8  10 

3 

8 

7—73 

8 

8 

7  10 

8 

8 

7 

6 

7 

9—78—  244 

10 

6  9 

5 

8 

8 

7 

9 

9—76 

9 

8 

9  7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

8 

8—78 

10 

7 

7  10 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

3—77—  231 

.  8 

8 

9  7 

5 

3 

7 

7 

6 

7—67 

7 

9 

5  7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

9 

8-67 

7 

4 

9  9 

8 

9 

7 

9 

8 

7—77—  211 

.  10 

9 

8  7 

9 

7 

8 

5 

7 

9-80 

8 

7  10  7 

9 

G 

6 

9  10  10—82 

9 

8 

9  9 

8 

9 

7 

10 

8 

5—82—  244 

..  8 

7  10  10 

9 

7 

8 

7 

9 

6—81 

8 

9 

8  9 

8 

8 

6 

9 

7 

7—79 

8 

9 

9  7 

8 

7  10 

10 

9  10—87—  247 

tade 

to-day 

follow 

on 

20-yd.  target: 

J. 

L. 

R  Morgan 

83,  S3,  SZ,  Si,  so;  .1.  liaKtr,  jr„  oj,  ou,  g*.  u-,  ... 

Wm.  Macnaughton  84,  83,  83;  Dr.  J.  R.  Hicks  86,  80 
Dr.  H.  R.  Cronk,  S3,  SI.  81,  76;  Dr.  C.  Philips  81,  (6 
T  A.  Dietz  84,  81;  J.  E.  Silliman  83.  8L  79. 

Jos.  E.  Silliman,  Treas. 

At  Colonial  Revolver  Range. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  16. — United  States  Revolver  As¬ 
sociation  Outdoor  League  matches,  30  shots  at  50yds., 
international  target: 

Colonial  Revolver  Club. 

W  C  Ayer .  75  87  82-244 

C  C  Crossman .  78  83  79 — 240 

Mrs  Crossman  .  77  84  72 — 233 

Dr  Moore  .  85  85  66 — 236 

G  C  Olcott .  81  66  '  82—229 

T  M  Borcur .  79  80  60—21^-1401 

Century  Revolver  Club. 

Dominic  .  86  77  84 — 247 

Sears  .  SO  S3  81—244 

Spencer  .  78  71  70 — 230 

Fassett  .  78  71  75 — 224 

Everett  .  70  65  71 — 206 

Mrs  Dominic  .  65  70  52 — 1S7 — 133S 

Colonial  won  by  63  points. 


Culebra — National  Capital. 


July  17. — Scores  made  by  the  Culebra  Pistol  Club  in 
Match  No.  3,  competing  against  the  National  Capital 
Club: 


L  D  Cornish  . 

C  B  Larselere . 

F  E  Sterns . 

F  A  Browne . 

TEL  Lipsey . 

W  L  G  Perry . 

L.  D. 


.  74  66  69—209 

.  62  72  69—203 

.  60  69  67—196 

.  63  60  70—193 

.  05  61  61—187 

.  53  76  49—178—1166 

Cornish,  Pres.  C.  P.  C. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia. — The  weekly  competition  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  shot  Saturday,  July  22,  on  the  Arlington 
range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch, 
Pa.: 

Record  match,  200vds.,  rifle:  Williamson,  213,  204,  209, 
200,  200,  197,  195;  R.  L.  Brinton  151,  113. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  51. 

Pistol  match,  50yds.:  H.  A.  Dill  90,  88,  8S,  87,  86,  85, 
81,  80. 


AN  ADIRONDACK  CANOE  TRIP. 

Continued  from  page  186. 

esque  mountain  forests  impart.  No  vegetation 
is  found  on  the  top  of  Marcy  except  some  very 
stunted  huckleberry  so  small  that  it  resembles 
a  vine,  and  an  occasional  patch  of  moss. 

Returning  to  our  packs,  we  passed  Lake  Tear 
of  the  Clouds,  the  highest  in  the  State — 4,321 
feet  above  sea  level  and  the  first  lake  source 
of  the  Hudson  River;  thence  wended  the  long, 
wet  and  slippery  trail  to  Lake  Colden,  eight 
miles  distant.  This  trail  threads  the  escarp¬ 
ment  of  the  opalescent  river  where  one  can  hear 
the  water  rush  against  the  cavern  walls  far  be¬ 
low.  This  gorge  in  the  mountains  is  very  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Ausable  Chasm,  only  not  so  wide. 
Lake  Colden  greeted  our  anxious  eyes  about 
5  p.  m.  We  took  possession  of  a  neighborly 
lean-to  near  the  south  shore  of  the  lake.  Rain 
began  falling  heavily  some  time  during  the 
night  and  little  streamlets  and  drops  of  water 
awakened  us  as  they  trickled  through  the  roof 
and  ran  down  our  cheeks  and  necks.  While  the 
lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder  pealed,  we  got 
out  of  warm  blankets  in  a  hurry  and  placed  our 
tent  over  the  leaky  roof  of  the  lean-to,  which 
prevented  further  aqueous  molestation.  Next 
day  beautiful  Lakes  Colden  and  Avalanche  were 
explored.  Avalanche  Lake  is  the  wildest  and 
most  inaccessible  body  of  water  in  this  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  can  be  approached  from  the  west  side 
only.  It  is  very  deep  and  narrow  and  lies  im¬ 
prisoned  between  the  steep  rock-ribbed  sides  of 
Mounts  Colden  and  McIntyre. 

Another  night  at  the  lean-to  and  thence  south 
to  the  Tahawus  Club.  The  trail  is  well  kept, 
leading  through  a  fine  pine  and  spruce  forest. 
We  stopped  at  the  memorial  monument  to 
David  Henderson,  the  pioneer  iron  operator 
who  was  buried  on  the  spot  Sept.  3,  1845.  This 
solemn  reminder  of  the  irony  of  fate  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  human  fortune  stands  sharp  against 
the  hope  inspiring,  health  promising  environ¬ 
ment  of  that  arboreal  paradise.  The  club  will 
accommodate  strangers  for  twenty-four  hours, 
of  which  privilege  we  availed  ourselves. 

Indian .  Pass  was  our  next  objective.  We 
were  loaned  one  of  the  club  boats  to  reach  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Henderson,  and  from  there 
picked  up  the  trail  to  the  east.  The  great 
bastion  of  Wall  Face,  four  miles  distant,  be¬ 
neath  which  Indian  Pass  winds  its  tortuous 
way,  is  partially  visible  from  Lake  Henderson. 
We  had  a  difficult  trip  in  the  wet  woods  oyer 
slippery  logs  and  rocks.  A  brook  running 
down  the  valley  is  crossed  twelve  times  by  the 
trail.  We  passed  the  mouldering  remnants  of 
a  lumbering  camp  which  flourished  seventeen 
years  ago.  There  the  hardy  lumber-jacks 
worked  from  the  wee.  small  hours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  evening  twilight  for  $20  a  month,  living 
on  Russian  tiger  and  black  jack  (sowbelly  and 
black  molasses). 

Wall  Face,  a  thousand  feet  high,  is  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  wall  of  bare  rock,  straight  as  the  sides 
of  a  building,  with  dark,  ugly  looking  blotches 
Where  the  frost  has  pried  great  masses  of  rock 
loose  and  hurled  them  into  the  valley  below. 
This  massive -barrier  forms  the  east  side  of  In¬ 
dian  Pass.  Mount  McIntyre,  forming  the  other 
side,  has  a  very  gradual  rise  in  comparison. 
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The  pass  is  just  wide  enough  for  a  trail  where 
one  person  can  walk,  and  in  many  places  one 
has  to  take  chances  of  falling  in  scaling  the 
rocks  ond  bridging  the  crevices  in  them.  We 
reached  Lobkout  Point  and,  as  well  as  the 
weather  would  permit,  enjoyed  the  all-inspiring 
sight  before  us.  Close  by  rises  the  dizzy  height 
of  Whiteface  straight  into  the  sky,  grand,  over¬ 
whelming.  immeasurable.  It  is  all  a  wonderful 
feature  of  nature — almost  a  monstrosity— this 
huge  wall  and  yawning  cavern. 

The  country  just  traversed  is  owned  by  the 
McIntyre  Iron  Ore  Company;  some  80,000 
acres. of  wild  timber  land  comprise  its  holdings. 
It  leases  club  privileges  to  the  Tahawus  Club. 
Quite  extensive  mining  operations  are  being 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Sanford.  One 
shaft  has  been  sunk  500  feet.  Sixty  or  seventy 
teams  were  engaged  in  hauling  ore  to  North 
Creek,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Prospect¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  for  three  years;  'many  borings 
have  been  made  and  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  now  negotiating  for  the  property.  A 
railroad  will  be  projected  into  that  region,  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive  iron  ore  repositories 
in  this  hemisphere  will  have  been  opened  to  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Next  morning  we  again  crossed  Lake  Hen¬ 
derson  on  our  way  to  Preston  Ponds.  The 
height  of  land  forming  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Hudson  River  watershed  was  reached  about 
9:30  a.  m.  This  spot  is  indicated  by  a  surveyor’s 
copper  base  mark,  upon  which  the  altitude  is 
written  as  2,180  feet.  Here  two  infinitesimal 
streams  originate  and  begin  their  long  seaward 
journey  down  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain, 
like  the  destiny  of  two  human  lives  parted  in 
youth,  leaving  the  land  of  their  nativity,  rushing 
away  through  devious  channels,  submerged  in¬ 
dividually  in  one  vast  entity  and  finally  lost 
in  the  unfathomable  tide  that  is  ever  and  in¬ 
scrutably  waiting. 

The  first  Preston  Pond  is  small  with  grace¬ 
fully  curved  shore  lines  that  captivate  the  eye. 
The  heavy  timber  growth  reaches  down  from 
the  mountains  on  every  side  and  seems  to 
cuddle  this  little  pond  in  its  leafy  embrace. 
The  first  two  ponds  were  crossed  in  one  of  the 
company’s  boats.  At  the  duck  hole  or  third 
pond,  by  discharging  a  gun,  we  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  members  of  one  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Lumber  Company’s  camps  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  A  boat  put  out  from  shore  near 
the  camp,  which  proved  to  be  a  crudely  built 
scow,  quarter  filled  with  muddy  water  in  which 
shiners  and  pumpkinseeds  disported  them¬ 
selves.  A  young  Frenchman  handled  with  con¬ 
summate  ease  the  two  heavy  2x4  scantlings  used 
as  oars.  The  lumbering  camp  consisted  of  a 
barn,  an  ice  house,  a  mess  shack  and  a  build¬ 
ing  where  the  men  slept.  Three  fat  porkers 
rooted  at  will  about  the  premises.  The  long, 
low,  rough  log  structures  presented  a  quaint 
appearance.  With  me  a  log  cabin  always  in¬ 
spires  a  romantic  spirit;  it  seems  to  hark  back 
to  the  iron  days  of  adventure  on  the  wild  fron¬ 
tiers  of  America  and  the  courageous,  indepen¬ 
dent  lives  of  our  ancestors. 

The  cook  was  of  French  extraction,  forty- 
eight  years  old.  He  related  in  broken  accent 
the  story  of  his  life,  claiming  the  royal  blood  of 
the  Bourbons  flowed  in  his  veins.  He  had  lived 
in  a  lumbering  camp  practically  all  his  days  and 
had  cooked  for  lumbermen  for  twenty-five  years 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  luscious 
doughnuts  fished  out  of  a  big  pot  of  sizzling  fat 
were  eloquent  tributes  to  the  fact  that  he  knew 
enough  about  cookery  to  make  all  men  love 
him  and  his  works — one  of  those  unfortunates 
who,  becoming  transcendently  proficient  along 
one  line,  renders  himself  indispensable  to  that 
particular  avocation  and  an  exile  to  all  others. 
In  the  mess  room  there  were  no  stools  nor 
chairs,  the  only  seats  being  at  the  table  con¬ 
structed  of  long  logs  that  some  one  had  tried 
to  hew  flat  on  one  side.  These  logs  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  strong  pieces  of  wood  for  legs.  Fifty 
men  were  employed  on  this  lumbering  job.  Our 
information  was  that  certain  employers  of  lum¬ 
bermen  worked  their  men  so  hard  that  in  two 
years  a  physical  collapse  often  ensued,  which 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  25,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


So,  You  Get  What  You  Shoot  At 


TJ  ERE  is  the  one  extremely  light, 
graceful,  well-balanced  rifle 
that  embodies  the  newest  features 
of  repeater  construction.  Here  is 
lightness  without  weakness :  a  rifle 
made  4  lbs.,  10  oz.  light  without 
any  sacrifice. 

And  here  too  is  the  famous  Sav¬ 
age  game-getting  accuracy.  Here 
the  only  smooth  repeater  action, 
with  quick  loading,  handy  military 
box  magazine. 

The  breech  is  forged  steel,  solid 
top  with  side  ejection.  An  indicator 
shows  positively  when  the  rifle  is 
cocked  and  when  empty. 

'The  firing  mechanism  can  be 
locked  by  a  safety. 


HAM  BE  RED  to  shoot  all 
lengths  of  .  2  2  cartridges.  By 
merely  turning  a  thumb  screw,  this 
model  takes  down  for  cleaning  or 
packing. 

Weight  4  lbs.,  10  oz. ;  improved 
sight  and  bead  ;  20  inch  round 

barrel ;  straight  stock ;  rifle  butt  plate. 
Price  $  1 0.00.  Extra  magazines  2  5c. 

Our  new  rifle  book  shows  all  the 
famous  Savage  rifles  in  colors.  If 
you  count  on  a  splendid  vacation 
you  cannot  afford  to  start  off  with¬ 
out  seeing  it.  Don’t  put  it  off  and 
forget  it  Send  post  card  today, 
with  your  dealer’s  name. 

Savage  Arms  Co.,  Savage 

Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


.22  CALIBRE.  MODEL  1909 


SAVAG E 

HAMMERLESS  REPEATER 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

All  That  The  Title  Suggests 


To  the  American  sportsman  and  the  American  small  boy,  alike,  the  Grizzly  stands  first 
in  interest  among  American  game  animals.  To  both  of  these  and  to  the  outdoor  public 
“The  Grizzly  Bear,”  by  Wm.  H.  Wright,  will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  Naturalist-Hunter,  the  best  book  that  has  been  written  about  any 
of  the  bears.  Story,  narrative,  natural  history,  acute  observation  combine  to  make  it  a 
most  readable  and  valued  book  for  the  big-game  hunter,  the  lover  of  stirring  exper¬ 
iences,  or  the  student  of  wild  life.  Cloth,  illustrated,  274  pages. 


Postpaid,  $1.70 
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SMOKELESS  I 

WON  S 

THE  EASTERN  HANDICAP  I 

At  Philadelphia,  July  21,  1910.  ^ 

C.  H.  NEWCOMB,  of  Philadelphia,  -  -  -  -  97  ex  100,  from  19  yards  H 

D.  D.  ENGLE,  of  New  York,  -  -  97  ex  100,  from  17  yards  g 

Mr.  Newcomb  won  on  the  shoot-off 

THE  PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP  I 

—  WON  BY  — 

GEO.  E.  DIM  MOCK,  of  Yale  University,  -  -  -  97  ex  100,  from  16  yards  B 

HIGH  SCORE  ON  ALL  TARGETS  IN  THE  PROGRAM  jj 

F.  G.  BILLS,  of  Chicago,  -  -  -  -  -  576  ex  600,  Average  96  per  cent. 

- — — — - - — — —  H 

All  the  gentlemen  named  use 

DUPONT  SMOKELESS  s 

“THE  POWDER  THAT  MAKES  AND  BREAKS  RECORDS  ”  B 


rendered  them  unfit  for  further  able-bodied 
labor. 

We  followed  the  rough  trail  along  the  north 
bank  of  Cold  River — but  afterward  discovered 
we  should  have  followed  the  tote-road — and  had 
proceeded  only  a  few  miles  before  the  trail 
faded  away  in  heavy  timber  slashings.  Deer 
runways  crossed  our  path  in  every  direction 
and  added  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  right 
course.  Blazed  trees  had  been  cut  for  lumber, 
thus  obscuring  the  thread  of  the  trail  and 
finally  we  became  tangled  in  a  great  flow  along 
the  river  flats.  This  was  a  veritable  trap,  a 
maze  of  fallen  trees,  limbs  and  roots.  It  is  a 
gymnastic  feat  to  walk  a  swaying  tree  trunk 
or  jump  from  one  to  another  with  a  pack 
basket  on  your  back  and  the  possibility  of  a 
mud  bath  if  you  miss.  We  managed  to  extri¬ 
cate  ourselves  and  get  into  a  clump  of  green 
timber  just  as  it  became  too  dark  to  make 
further  progress.  With  the  aid  of  our  candle 
lantern,  balsam  boughs  were  cut  for  bunks. 
Hunger  was  unusually  poignant  that  night,  and 
it  was  about  eight  o’clock  before  we  received 
that  sweet,  olfactory  announcement  that  supper 
was  about  to  arrive.  At  this  juncture  our  sys¬ 
tems  were  terribly  shocked  by  the  fact  that 
some  one — I  won’t  say  who — upset  the  bacon 
in  the  fire  and  a  moment  later  tipped  over  the 
teapot.  This  diversion  of  the  cook’s  was  sup- 
plemened  by  some  ripe  profanity  and  fine  im¬ 
patience  until  things  were  ready  and  then — 
well,  nothing  so  ravenous  has  ensued  on  the 
banks  of  Cold  River  before  or  since. 

We  were  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the 
scream  of  the  swift  pinioned  raven  as  it  cleaved 
the  air  above  us.  Fresh  deer  tracks  were 
found,  showing  that  our  camp  had  been  visited 
during  the  night.  We  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  the  dam  where  the  tote-road  was  fol¬ 
lowed  to  Shatttick  Clearing.  Night  was  spent 


there  at  an  abandoned  lumber  camp  in  which 
we  found  a  sack  of  potatoes  left  by  some  camp¬ 
ers,  which  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  our  de¬ 
pleted  commissariat.  Cold  River  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  as  a  trout  stream  by  the  lumber¬ 
men  who  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
log  drives.  Logs  are  floated  into  the  dams 
and  in  the  spring  water  and  logs  are  released, 
allowing  the  contents  of  the  dams  to  sweep 
through  the  valley  in  a  great  avalanche,  which 
gouges  out  the  creek  bed  and  destroys  the 
natural  habitat  of  all  fish.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  breakwaters  have  been  constructed 
and  boulders  blasted  from  the  river  bed  to  pre¬ 
vent  jams,  thus  facilitating  the  log  flow. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  Long  Lake  and  re¬ 
sumed  our  canoe  trip.  It  seemed  good  to  again 
grasp  the  paddles  and  rest  on  a  comfortable 
seat.  At  the  village  of  Long  Lake  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  supply  of  eatables  and  remained  over 
Sunday.  While  at  this  hamlet  I  climbed 
Sabattis  Mountain  and  witnessed  the  progress 
of  a  hail  and  snow  storm.  It  finally  swept 
across  the  mountain  and  caused  us  to  take 
shelter  under  the  thick  matted  growth  of  small 
spruce  trees  which  provided  a  fairly  good  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  fury  of  the  elements.  After 
this  experience,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
security  the  ruffed  grouse  find  in  such  coverts. 

At  the  head  of  Long  Lake  we  entered 
Raquette  River  and  soon  reached  Buttermilk 
Falls.  There  are  three  obvious  carries  to  be 
made  up  this  stream  to  Forked  Lake — the  last 
is  about  a  mile.  We  had  a  very  excellent  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Norwood  Manufacturing  Company’s 
ramp,  and  then  paddled  down  the  east  shore  of 
Forked  Lake  to  Whitney  Landing.  A  short 
carry  brought  us  to  Raquette  Lake,  the  most 
dangerous  body  of  water  in  the  Adirondacks 
for  canoeists.  There  are  no  large  mountains  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Raquette  Lake,  and 


this  comparatively  flat  country  gives  the  wind 
full  sweep  into  Outlet  Bay,  where,  after  some 
hesitation,  we  began  the  trying  cruise  up  the 
lake.  We  urged  our  canoe  straight  into  the 
wind.  The  waves  were  tumbling  at  a  tremend¬ 
ous  height,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  if  the  trip 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  until  the  squall 
abated;  but  by  hugging  the  east  shore,  danger¬ 
ous  in  rough  weather  on  account  of  the  jagged 
boulders  corrugating  the  lake  bottom,  and 
which,  often  uncovered  in  a  storm,  threaten 
the  demolition  of  a  canoe  as  it  lurches  from  the 
crest  of  the  waves,  we  succeeded  in  rounding 
a  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  where 
the  water  was  not  so  rough.  Here  a  landing 
was  made,  the  boat  bailed  out  and  bearings 
taken,  our  topographical  maps  having  been  left 
at  Long  Lake.  We  arrived  at  the  Raquette 
Lake  House  about  dusk,  tired  and  hungry.  An 
unkind  fate  pursued  us,  exemplified  by  the  favt 
that  the  first  thing  attracting  our  attention  was 
a  Pullman  car  with  its  name  blazoned  in  large 
gold  letters,  and  those  letters  spelled  “Hun¬ 
gary.”  This  was  adding  excruciation  to  our 
already  famished  condition. 

We  remained  at  the  Raquette  Lake  House 
two  days.  During  that  time  Blue  Mountain 
Lake  was  visited  and  the  exploration  of  Blue 
Mountain  undertaken  Looking  down  upon  the 
lake  one  sees  a  remarkably  beautiful  sheet  of 
silver,  strewn  with  many  gracefully  arranged 
islands  of  green.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  lake  scene  we  had  witnessed. 
The  quaint  railroad  cars  and  engine  plying 
across  the  Marion  River  Carry  is  always  an 
object  of  interest  to  visitors  en  route  between 
Raciuette  and  Blue  Mountain  Lakes. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  treated  to  one  of 
those  famous  Raquette  Lake  sunsets  while  re¬ 
turning  to  the  hotel  bv  steamboat.  Twilight 
had  come  from  the  west  with  her  marvelous 
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softening  touch,  while  a  pronounced  crimson 
glow  on  the  horizon,  left  in  the  scintillating- 
wake  of  the  declining  sun,  slowly  resolved  into 
pale  yellow.  Presently,  soft  purple  tints  cast 
their  delicate  shades  upon  the  lighter  hues  and 
day  gradually  withdrew,  leaving  the  meditating 
world  to  the  watchful  stars,  the  frowning  moon 
and  twinkling  camp  lights  along  the  shores. 

We  departed  the  Raquette  Lake  House  at 
8:30  a.  m.  and  began  the  Fulton  Chain  cruise. 
A  stream  known  as  Brown's  Tract  Inlet  was 
essayed — the  crookedest  sheet  of  water  in  the 
State;  turns  are  so  short  that  paddles  must  be 
constantly  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  boat  to 
the  other  to  prevent  running  into  the  banks. 
Between  this  stream  and  Eighth  Lake  a  well 
worn  carry  leads  through  a  labyrinth  of  small 
trees  that  in  many  places  hang  over  the  path¬ 
way,  forming  graceful  arbors.  Fulton  Chain  is 
so  well  known  to  canoeists  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  upon  this  popular  route.  Eighth  Lake  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  among  this  system 
of  lakes.  Fourth  is  the  largest.  Black  bass 
are  caught  very  plentifully  in  these  waters. 
Many  cottages  and  hotels  adorn  the  shores,  and 
the  few  short  carries  make  the  trip  altogether 
delightful. 

We  arrived  at  Old  Forge  House  5:30  p.  m., 
Sept.  15.  Our  travels  over  inviting  waters, 
through  the  labyrinths  of  the  hospitable  forests 
and  our  fraternity  with  wild  hostages  of  the 
wilderness  ended  in  one  of  nature’s  most  gorge¬ 
ous  seasons.  The  soft  maple  was  sending  its 
first  blood-red  tinge  from  the  green  of  the 
mountainside  and  vanishing  glories  of  summer 
days  enraptured  the  world.  For  two  city  chaps, 
we  were  disgustingly  healthy.  Let  those  whose 
summer  vacation  consists  of  a  hotel  veranda, 
a  straw  hat  and  a  pair  of  white  flannel  trousers 
have  their  whim,  but  you  of  the  red  corpuscles 
by  all  means  get  into  the  woods,  sleep  on  the 
ground,  eat  whatever  you  get  smilingly,  and 
breathe  the  invigorating  air  of  the  living  forests. 
Your  course  on  earth  will  be  longer  and 
happier.  In  other  words,  go  canoeing.* 

G.  A.  Whipple. 

*Tliis  trip  is  more  conveniently  taken  front  Ol rl  Forge 
into  Tippet  Saranac  via  Long  Lake,  omitting  Big  and 
Little  Tupper  Lakes. 


Central  Division,  A.  C.  A. 

Verona,  Pa.,  July  1 5.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Below  is  the  list  of  winners  of  the 
annual  regatta  of  the  Central  Division  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association,  held  in  Verona, 
July  4  and  9.  Alton  Brown  was  Judge;  Chas. 
A.  Rowan  and  D.  J.  Lewis,  Assistant  Judges; 
J.  R.  Sanborn,  Clerk  of  Course. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  9. 

Event  No.  i. — One  man,  double  blade,  one- 
half  mile,  won  by  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Algonquin 
C.  C.,  time  4m.  ios.;  T.  Ghyssels,  Duquesne  C. 
C.,  second. 

Event  No.  2. — Gunwale  race,  single  blade,  100 
yards,  won  by  Luther  Stear,  Algonquin  C.  C., 
time  37  4-5S. ;  J.  L.  Edwards,  Minnetonka  C.  C., 
second. 

Event  No.  3. — Quad,  single  blade,  one-half 
mile,  won  by  W.  F.  Hoffman,  L.  Stear,  F.  Graf 
and  A.  Graf,  Algonquin  C.  C..  time  4m.  52  4-5S. ; 
second,  J.  H.  Caldwell,  J.  P.  Rigsby,  K.  E.  Van 
Kuran  and  L.  L.  Wright,  Sylvan  C  C.,  time  5m. 
3  2-Ss. 

Event  No.  4. — Hand  paddle,  tandem,  100 
yards,  won  by  F.  D.  Newbury  and  J.  M.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Slyvan  C.  C.,  time  40s.;  second,  J.  L.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  E.  A.  Murdock,  Minnetonka  C.  C., 
time  43s. 

Event  No.  5. — Tandem,  double  blade,  one-half 
mile,  won  by  W.  F.  Hoffman  and  F.  Graf,  Al¬ 
gonquin  C.  C.,  time  3m.  loyis.;  second,  T. 
Ghyssels  and  C.  C.  Edmunds,  Duquesne  C.  C., 
lime  3m.  15s. 

Event  No.  6. — Tail  end,  single  blade,  100 
yards,  won  by  H.  D.  James,  Sylvan  C.  C.,  time 
39%$-;  second,  H.  H.  Martindale,  Tippy  C.  C., 
time  41s. 

Event  No.  7. — One  man,  single  blade,  one- 
quarter  mile,  won  by  J.  I.  Orr,  Tippy  C.  C., 
time  2m.  27s.;  second,  A.  Graf,  Algonquin  C.  C., 
time  2m.  32  1-5S. 


Write  today  for  hand-  Jl  \ 

somely  lithographed  jj  A 1 

Catalogue — it  is  free. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  90  Hubbard  Street,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


HUNTER 

ONE- 

TRIGGER 


In  the  brush  or  at  the  traps  you  want  to 
feel  sure  of  your  gun.  A  second’s  loss  of  time  means 
the  loss  of  your  bird  or  a  failure  to  score  in  the  competition. 
The  strongest  insurance  policy  the  world  over  for  sports¬ 
men  is  a  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  with  the  Hunter 
One-Trigger  attachment. 

THE  HUNTER  ONE-TRIGGER  gives  a  pull,  short,  clean 
and  quick.  There’s  no  creep  or  drag.  The  speed  of  the 
mechanism  far  exceeds  the  speed  of  the  trigger  finger.  The 
aim  is  not  disturbed  because  there  is  no  relaxing,  no  re¬ 
gripping,  no  accommodating  yourself  to  the  different  lengths 
of  the  stock — but  just  a  firm,  steady  grip  and  pull. 

The  very  newest  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  is  the  20-Gauge  Hunter 
One-Trigger — and  it’s  a  beauty.  Weighs  only  5  V 
to  7  lbs.  Just  the  finest  gun  that  can  be  made  at 
the  price — simply  all  gun 
IP  and  no  frills.  Be  sure 

to  ask  your  dealer 
about  it. 


CHARLES  DALY  GUNS 


Schoverling  Daly  & 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


These  guns  are  hand-made.  Only  the  finest  materials  obtainable  are  used. 
Skilled  gun  makers  are  employed.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 

THEY  ARE  THE  FINEST  GUNS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Made  to  order  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  sportsman. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
1'he  Kadiak  Bear  and  PI  is  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
.Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  P'orest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
tv  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per 
feet  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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We  erect  them  or  ship 
K.  D.  All  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  one  shown 
is  built  of  “  Asbestos 
Cement.” 

Billings-Stevens  Co. 


BUNGALOWS 

Portable  and  Permanent 


Erected  at  Sands  Point,  L.  I.  for 
Mrs.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 
Eight  Rooms 


4  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


"Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 


The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 


We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

tj  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
tjj  We  u)ere  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<1  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  .satisfaction  assured. 

•J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to  I 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZ1,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 


RIPOGENUS  LAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE. 

Cover  a  grandforestareaof  250square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  the  fly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1910.  For 
illustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion.  address  REG.  C.  THOMAS.  412 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  RIPOGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS.  Grant  Farm  P.  O.,  Maine. 


Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<IZ'TTAI5'P  LTTT  T  t*  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 

Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

THE  ANGLER’S  GUIDE 
1910 

\ 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Fish. 

NOW  READY. 

It  tells  not  only  where  to  fish  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  but  how  to  get  there. and  how 
to  fish.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  so  handy  that  no  fisherman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  newly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Beside  the  best  available  information  on  fishing, 
it  is  full  of  useful  hints  on  camp  equipment  and 
sites,  cooking,  game  law  information  and  a  whole 
lot  of  “How  tos”  that  are  worth  while. 

Postpaid,  50  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

I  ake  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER.  SMALL  GAME.  BEAR.  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE,  Gardiner,  Mont. 


My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  160  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


CAMP  R0SS1GN0L 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Camp  Rossignol  offers  $10.00  in  gold  for  the 
best  photograph  of  camp;  $25.00  in  gold  for  big¬ 
gest  trout  caught;  $50.00  in  gold  for  biggest  pair 
of  Moose  horns  obtained;  $100.00  in  gold  for  best 
painting  of  camp.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare, 
$15.00  round  trip  from  Boston.  Joe  Patterson, 
Head  Guide,  Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 


Event  No.  8. — Mixed  tandem,  single  blade,  ioo 
yards,  won  by  C.  H.  Smith  and  Miss  E.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  Crescent  C.  C.,  time  32s.;  second,  J. 
H.  Caldwell  and  Mrs.  Caldwell,  Sylvan  C.  C., 
time  34s. 

Event  No.  9. — Tandem,  peanut,  single  blade, 
100  yards,  won  by  A.  H.  Bovard  and  F.  A. 
Riegel,  Crescent  C.  C. ;  second,  J.  McKay  and 
R.  K.  Tindle,  Minnetonka  C.  C. 

Event  No.  10. — Overboard,  one  man,  single 
blade,  100  yards,  won  by  A.  H.  Bovard,  Crescent 
C.  C. ;  second,  F.  C.  Demmler,  Duquesne  C.  C. 

Event  No.  11. — Tandem,  single  blade,  one-half 
mile,  won  by  A.  Graf  and  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Al¬ 
gonquin  C.  C.,  time  4m.  13  3-5S. ;  second,  Arthur 
Amster  and  Geo.  Rector,  Duquesne  C.  C.,  time 
4m.  22  4-5S. 

MONDAY,  JULY  4. 

Sailing  Race. — Won  by  H.  D.  James,  Sylvan 
C.  C. ;  second,  J.  R.  Sanborn,  Pontiac  C.  C. 

Tilting  Race. — Won  by  Ed.  Murdock  and 
Wm.  Murdock,  Minnetonka  C.  C. ;  second,  L. 
L.  Wright  and  J.  H.  Caldwell,  Svlvan  C.  C. 

J.  R.  Sanborn. 


A.  C.  A. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  July  18. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  wish  to  make  the  following  an¬ 
nouncements  for  the  National  meet,  to  be  held 
at  Sugar  Island  Aug.  12  to  26. 

Geo.  P.  Douglass,  ex-Commodore,  has  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Campsite  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  launch  Just  Brown  will  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  and  duffle  from  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  to 
Sugar  Island  and  return.  A  special  launch 
chartered  by  the  A.  C.  A.  will  carry  passengers 
and  duffle  from  Gananoque  to  Sugar  Island  and 
return. 

Any  further  information  should  be  obtained 
from  W.  J.  Wing,  Box  38,  Gananoque,  Ont.. 
Canada.  The  camp  store  will  be  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Wing.  Henry  D.  James, 

Vice-Commodore. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division. — Benjamin  A.  Acker,  120 
Main  street,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  by  A.  Rivers 
Genet,  Jr. 

Central  Division. — Harry  R.  Wachter,  753 
Forest  avenue,  Avalon,  Pa.,  by  H.  D.  James. 

Western  Division. — John  Sanborn.  901  East 
Second  street,  Sterling,  Ill.,  by  R.  Fulton 
Abercrombie. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6094.  Joseph  Reeder, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. ;  6095,  J.  Harned  Reeder, 
Bordentown,  N.  J. ;  6096,  Walter  A.  Morton,  118 
West  State  street,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  6097,  Archi¬ 
bald  C.  Jones,  330  East  Pearl  street,  Burlington, 
N.  J.;  6098,  J.  Stanley  Page,  31 1  Union  street, 
Burlington,  N.  J. ;  6099,  E.  H.  Russell,  137  West 
Broad  street,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Eastern  Division. — 6056,  E.  W.  Cartwright, 
Dedham,  Mass. 

Western  Division. — 6100,  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Wagner,  71 1  Marshall  Field  Building,  Chicago. 

PROPOSED  FOR  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Norris,  117  North  Main  street, 
Rockford,-  Ill.,  by  John  A.  Berkey. 
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J For  Sate. 


Kjennel 


Speda.1 . 


Small-Mouth  Black  B&ss 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Black  Bass  Hatchery. 


Waramaus  Small-Mouth 

Correspondence  invited.  Send 

HENRY  \V.  BEEMAN 


for  circulars.  Address 

-  -  Ncrv  Preston,  Conn. 


BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  band 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R,  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK  TROUT 


of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 


in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 


FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Flotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 


(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

“LOCH- LEVEN”  TROUT 

for  stocking  streams  and  pools  of  water.  Eggs  in  season, 
as  well  as  sizes  from  12  inches  down,  at  all  times,  can  be 
obtained  from  Penn  Forest  Brook  Trout  Co.,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Pa.  Also  all  kinds  of  native  trout  and  eggs. 

PENN  FOREST  BROOK  TROUT  CO., 

P.  O.  Address,  Mauch  Chunk.  Pa.  5 


Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer:, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — English  Setter  Bitch,  2  years  old.  Sired  by 
Bruce  of  Salop  and  out  of  Rod’s  Lass.  She  has  had  one 
season’s  work  on  grouse.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  shooting  dog  before  the  season 
opens.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sell  at  once.  First 
check  for  $25  secures  her.  Midkiff  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 


English  Setter  Pup  at  your  own  price,  from  two  to  ten 
months  old;  all  white,  black  and  tan;  bred  in  the  purple. 

FRANK  FORESTER  KENNEL, 

6  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS. 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 


DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chiaf  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Fra»dsco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0. ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  Enrland,  and 
Berlin,  Germany.  


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog:  Disease*. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  ot 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  he  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  hook 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

Ft  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes',  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Tajcldermi'tl-s. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES 

tOrite  for  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns/ 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antler-] 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  rfll 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment] 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Property  for  Sate. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  5%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE. 

Eighty  Acres  on  Lake  Como,  Fla. 

Excellent  Hotel  or  Club  property;  two  frame  houses, 
nine  and  eleven  room;  barn,  sailboat,  very  best  fishing 
and  hunting.  Fifteen  varieties  Florida  fruit.  Fine  tiled 
well.  $3,500  terms.  R.  PI.  BLOOD,  Lako  Como,  Fla.  5 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 


By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms— Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition— primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix— Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


JJU^TING  &  CAMPING 

OUTFITS 

Tents,  fishing  tackle,  baseball,  ten¬ 
nis,  golf,  athletic  goods  and  in  fact 
implements  for  all  outdoor  and  in¬ 
door  games  are  illustrated  and  their 
uses  fully  described  in  our  New 
Catalogue  No.  460,  which  is  the 
most  complete  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  for  outdoor  folks. 

A  Postal  Card  will  bring  you 
this  Outfitting  Guide  FREE 

Don’t  load  yourself  down  with  heavy  duffle  on  a  hunting, 
camping  or  fishing  trip  when  you  can  buy  from  us  light 
weight,  serviceable  outfits  that  will  please  you  in  quality  and 
price. 

FIVE  STORES  IN  ONE 

We  conduct  Five  Stores  under  one  roof:  Fire  arms,  camp  supplies,  athletic 
goods-,  fishing  tackle,  bicycle  and  automobile  accessories.  Our  mail  order 
business  extinds  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  You  can  buy  of  us  no  matter 
where  you  live,  and  you  won't  be  able  to  duplicate  the  goods  at  better 
prices  anywhere. 

Send  your  request  to-day  for  the  New  Book  No.  460 


P.  R.  ROBINSON,  President 


JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  Secretary 


New  York  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

_ >5  AND  17  WARREN  STREET-NEW  YORK 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING  TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  as  at  oar  JV e'av  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  Avc.  Fifth  av«.  bw«.  New  York  City 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “  If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


GREENER  RIFLES 

KILL  the  GAME 


Some  rifles  excel  in  piercing 
armor  plate  or  beef  steak 
smashing.  GREENER 
rifles  are  built  to  kill 
Big  Game,  they  are  made 
under  the  direct  supervision 
of  members  of  the  Firm, 
who  have  shot  game  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We 
know  by  actual  experience 
what  the  Sportsman  wants, 
and  the  numerous  testimonials  from  Big  Game 
Hunters  prove  that  we  can  fill  their  wants. 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

Let  us  send  you  our  price  list 

W.  W.  GREENER,  gunmaakder,fle 

68  Haymarket,  London,  S.  W.,  and  Birmingham. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


'  \ 
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The  Bitter  Moment 

JytAjrfaA  Z/7 _ 


Prize  Story 


* 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL. NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING,  FISHING, CAMPING  , YACHTING  . 

■  ■  rnDVBIf,HT  IQIO  RY 


ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS- 
MATTER 


COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

FORESTED  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

127  FRANKLIN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


CHEYENNE  CHILDREN  AT  PLAY 

From  a  photograph  by  Mrs.  John  E.  Tuell, 

VOL.  LXXV.  No.  6,  Jlug.  6,  1910 
Price  1 0  Cents 
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Sly  and  perplexing,  crafty  and  mysterious— found  in  the  thickets  today  but  gone  tomorrow — Grouse  are 
liable  to  show  up  when  you  least  expect  them. 


But  you  can  get  a  quick  and  accurate  bead  on  them  with  the  gun  that  is  always  ready — you  can  turn 
what  might  have  been  a  long  tramp  of  disappointment  into  an  evening  of  satisfaction  and  contentment. 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  six  lightning  shots  at  your  command  during  the  fifteen  minutes  which  may 
follow  five  or  six  hours  of  hard  luck. 


The  man  who  tramps  the  fields  and  woods  with  a  Stevens  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun  No.  520  cuts 
out  these  vexatious  “almosts"  and  brings  home  in  his  game-bag  the  proof  of  his  skill  and  speed. 

Never  a  chance  of  a  balk — never  a  chance  of  a  clog — with  racy  lines  that  give  you  a  clear  and 
unobstructed  sight — the  Stevens  is  the  one  pump  gun  that  combines  natural  sighting,  highest 
speed  and  perfect  balance  with  close  pattern  and  penetration. 

If  your  dealer  is  out  of  this  gun,  we  will  send  on  receipt  of  list  price,  $27.00,  by  express  prepaid. 
There  is  no  better  gun  value  on  the  market  today. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  322,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 


e 


My  Life  As  An  Indian 

All  That  the  Title  Implies  and  More 


By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Probably  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  drawn  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
spent  years  among  the  Blackfeet,  marrying  into 
the  tribe  and  becoming  to  all  practical  intents  an 
Indian.  , 

Mr.  Schultz  tells  of  the  life  of  the  plains  In¬ 
dian,  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  every  man,  when  the  buffalo  still  cov¬ 
ered  the  prairie,  and  the  Indian  was  as  yet  little 
touched  by  contact  with  civilization.  He  de¬ 
scribes  as  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  great  camp,  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women,  the  gambling,  the  quarreling,  the 
love  making,  the  wars,  the  trading  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  requisite  touch  of  romance  is  supplied 
in  the  character  of  Nat-ah-ki,  the  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  who  became  the  author’s  wife. 

Price,  $1.65  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

J27  Franklin  Street,  New  York 
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A  PROPHETIC  PEEP. 

An,  well!  The  day  is  over- — Christmas  Day, 
1959,  and  my  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  birth¬ 
day — and  I,  a  tough,  hale  old  boy,  feeling,  save 
for  the  periodical  twinges  of  rheumatism  and  a 
certain  slight  flabbiness  of  muscle  which  none 
can  avoid  after  reaching  the  age  ob  a  hundred 
and  twenty  or  thereabout,  as  fit  as  a  dozen 
fiddles,  and  good  for  all  a  man  of  fifty  could 
do  before  those  magic  million-microbed  choco¬ 
lates  were  given  into  the  hands  of  a  disease- 
stricken  world  just  over  fifty  years  ago. 

What  a  blessing  to  the  individual  the  dis¬ 
covery  has  proved!  One  lives  on  and  on;  one 
goes  through  life  knowing  he  has  only  two  pos¬ 
sible  forms  of  death  before  him — -accident  or 
painless  senile  decay — instead  of  the  possible, 
nay  probable,  torture  of  disease  which  would 
have  been  his  in  earlier  years.  One  does  not 
now  begin  to  think  of  the  end  till  over  twice 
three-score  years  and  ten. 

Sitting  with  my  port  and  walnuts  before  me,  I 
find  my  thoughts  flowing  pleasingly  onward. 
My  musings  are  many.  What  changes  come 
about  in  this  world  of  ours!  It  seems  strange 
to  think  that  less  than  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
actually  illegal  to  kill  game  on  Christmas  Day. 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
days  in  the  sportsman’s  year — the  opening  day 
of  the  pheasant-shooting  season — the  day 
equivalent  in  nature  to  what  was  Oct.  1  before 
Halley’s  comet  came  along  and  knocked  our 
seasons  out  of  tune  with  the  calendar  to  the 
extent  of  eighty-six  days.  Our  hoary  old  earth 
seems  to  fare  just  as  well  under  her  new  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  as  she  did  under  the  old  ones. 

I  have  had  a  delightful  day’s  sport — not  a 
heavy  bag,  truly,  but  sport  fine  enough  for  the 
gods  themselves.  The  days  of  heavy  bags  are 
over.  I,  for  one,  do  not  regret  them.  I  would 
rather  have  an  hour  in  the  ’plane  with  my  gun 
and  kill  a  single  woodpigeon  after  an  exciting 
course  than  stand  for  a  whole  day  beside  the 
coverts,  as  one  did  fifty  years  ago,  and  fire  a 
hundred  cartridges  at  birds  driven  unerringly 
within  shot.  And  such  poor,  tame,  grand¬ 
motherly  shots  as  one  had  then!  Extremes  of 
age  met  in  my  gun  ’plane  at  9:30  this  morning — 
on  the  one  hand,  dear  old  Colonel  Blazer,  a  year 
my  senior,  and  myself;  on  the  other  hand,  my 
great-great-great-grandson,  Tommy,  aged  thir¬ 
teen.  In  a  weak  moment,  a  few  days  ago,  I  had 
promised  that  I  would  give  him  his  first  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  gun  ’plane  on  Christmas  Day.  A 
wilder,  more  mischievous  young  devil  never 
•sucked  a  million-microbes  chocolate. 

Tommy’s  first  act  when  we  were  well  on  the 
wing  was  to  give  my  ’planeur’s  elbow  a  punch, 
which  jerked  his  hand  clean  off  the  free  com¬ 
pensating  wheel,  the  ’plane  taking  a  tilt  that 
would  have  ended  our  careers  for  ever  if  Wolf., 
the  ’planeur,  had  not  succeeded  in  clutching  the 
wheel  in  time  and  righting  our  keel  almost  by  a 
miracle.  Colonel  Blazer  took  him  by  the  collar, 
and,  in  spite  of  vigorous  remonstrances,  hauled 
him  to  the  stern  of  the  ’plane  and  planted  him 
down  beside  the  vacuum  retriever. 

Then  our  sport  began.  Peering  through  the 
high-power  eye-piece  of  the  prismatic  camera 
Dbscura,  without  which  no  gun  ’plane  is  more 
than  half  complete,  I  detected  a  cock  pheasant 
sprinting  across  a  stubble  toward  the  shelter  of 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

Ihe  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
game,  ft  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing,  also 
Caribou  barrens.  flAmericans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information,  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

J  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pager 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Level's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Grand  Trunk  Railway  System 

"/Host  Direct  Route  to  the  Highlands  of  Ontario’’ 

Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  Lakes,  Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park,  Temagami,  Georgian  Bay. 

Plan  to  Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  This 
Year  at  One  of  These  Delightful  Spots 

Good  hotel  accomodations  at  moderate  cost — The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance  all 
those  things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable.  Select  the  locality  that  will  afford  you  the  greatest 
amount  of  enjoyment,  send  for  free  maps  and  folders,  beautifully  illustrated,  fully  describing  these  out  of 
the  ordinary  recreation  resorts.  Address — 

W.  S.  Cookson  F.  P.  Dwyer  E.  H.  Boynton  W.  Robinson 

917  Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago  290  Broadway,  New  York  City  256  Washington  St,  Boston  506  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh 

W.  E.  DAVIS  G.  T.  BELL  GEO.  W.  VAUX 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Montreal  Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Montreal  General  Passenger  Agent,  Montreal 


Midsummer  Outing  Clothes 

Hot!— and  getting  hotter!  Time  to  forget 
work-a-day  thoughts  and  look  for  country  air  and 
shaded  streams— time  to  get  a  Kamp-it  outing 
suit,  too  ! 

Kamp-it  clothes  are  more  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  than  any  you  ever  wore.  “Kamp-its” 
combine  fit  and  perfect  freedom  of  movement— a 
touch  of  style  hitherto  unknown  in  outing  clothes. 

Kamp-it  cloth  is  light  in  weight — the  newest 
and  finest  fabric  of  its  kind — washable  and  more 
serviceable  than  ordinary  Khaki.  Unaffected  by 
wind,  water,  sun— and  the  usual  rough  treatment 
of  camp  life.  ( Not  rain-proof.) 

The  Kamp-it  line  includes  all  outer  garments  for  men  and 
women.  Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid: 
Men’s  Outing  Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Long  Trousers, 
$2.00;  Riding  Pants,  $2.50;  Women’s  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00  ;  Plain 
Skirts,  $3.00 ;  Divided  Skirts,  $-1.00 ;  Hats,  Caps,  Leggins,  etc., 
in  proportion. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship 
direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing 
Samples  of  Kamp-it  Cloth  and  Self-Measuring 
Blanks,  or  Order  from  This  Advertisement. 

Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Eickory  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sols  Makers  of  Kamp-it  and  Duxbak  outing  clothing. 


Going  after  trout— 

pp 

after  bass  —  after 

muscalonge  or  just 

for  a  few  days 
fishing  ?  We  are 

Philadelphia’s 

Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

We’ve  every  fisherman's  needful— 

for  salt  and  fresh  water.  And  at 

\ 

prices  that  will  please  you.  Write 
for  catalog"  D"  and  give  us  an  idea 

\  //pv 

of  your  needs.  Often  we  have  in- 

Ills? 

teresting  specials. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 
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Are  Y on  Using 
=the  Right= 


Oil  on  Your  Car? 


ilru-jlork 


Vacuum  Oil  Company, 

29  Broadway, 

Hew  York  City. 


The  most  important  thing  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
owner  in  the  operation  of  his 
automobile  or  aeroplane  is  the 
selection  of  a  lubricant. 


Dear  Sirs. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  success  we 
have  met  with  in  the  use  of  "Mobiloil"  in 
lubrioating  the  engines  in  our  aeroplanee, 
and  to  say  that  it  maintained  its  reputa¬ 
tion  in  my  Albany-Hew  York,  flight.. 

Very  truly  yours, 


VACUUM  OIL  COMEANY 

Rochester,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Pictorial  Newe  Co. 


The  discriminating  user  of  oils 
selects  the  grade  of  Mobiloil  spe¬ 
cially  suited  to  his  type  of  motor. 


June  6,  1910. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  ot 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle*  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  654x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproofed  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing.  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  jl  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Now  York  City 
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a  small  copse  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  The 
course  of  the  ’plane  was  set  iij  the  direction  of 
the  copse.  In  a  minute  or  two  we  were  circling 
over  it.  The  Colonel  took  a  smoke-ball  from 
the  box  beside  him.  and  dropped  it  just  clear 
of  the  windward  side  of  the  copse.  What  an 
improvement  the  “Mephitic”  is  on  the  older 
smoke-balls!  A  single  whiff  of  the  dense  black 
cloud  of  fetid  smoke  liberated  by  an  exploded 
ball  is  enough  to  make  anything  from  a  tomtit 
to  a  fox  clear  out  of  cover. 

When  the  “Mephitic”  dropped  by  'the  Colonel 
exploded,  the  fuliginous,  suffocating  fumes  shot 
forth  in  a  circle  eighty  or  more  yards  wide,  the 
gentle  breeze  carrying  the  cloud  onward  through 
the  copse.  Before  it  had  reached  the  further 
end  of  the  pheasant  we  were  after  had  inhaled 
rather  more  than  he  cared  about.  He  rose  with 
a  loud  whirr,  and  began  to  climb  the  air,  up,  up, 
up,  as  pheasants  always  do  when  a  dose  from  a 
“Mephitic”  gets  into  their  heads.  Quick  as 
thought,  Wolf,  a  tip-top  hand  at  the  game,  had 
touched  lever  and  wheel,  and  the  same  moment 
saw'  us.  swooping  at  terrific  speed  toward  the 
earth,  placing  our  quarry  between  ourselves  and 
the  blue.  A  pheasant  is  at  all  times  a  compara¬ 
tively  poor  subject  for  a  course.  A  snipe  or  a 
woodcock  is  the  bird  to  make  your  hair  rise — 
and  one  keeps  one's  hair  to  carry  to  one’s  grave 
now,  thanks  to  our. friends  the  microbes. 

'  A  clumsy,  perspiring-looking  wretch  the 
pheasant  appeared  as  he  struggled  vainly  to  out¬ 
distance  us  in  his  upward  efforts.  Tommy 
clamored  loudly  for  a  shot,  just  one  shot,  his 
first  shot  from  a  ’plane.  I  yielded,  handing 
him  the  full-choke  28-bore.  He  took  a  really 
sporting  shot,  just  as  the  bird  swooped,  and, 
somew'hat  to  my  surprise,  killed  it  as  dead  as  a 
stone. 

Down  went  the  ’plane  in  graceful  circles  after 
the  bird.  Tommy  invented  a  new  sporting  law 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  viz.,  that  the  one 
who  kills  a  bird  has  the  sole  right  to  retrieve  it. 
I  raised  no  objection,  as  any  one  can  use  the 
vacuum  retriever  on  a  bird-lying  in  the  open 
as  the  pheasant  w'as.  Tommy  released  the 
clutch  and  let  the  tube  of  the  retriever  run  out 
to  its  full  length.  With  finished  skill  Wolf 
brought  the  ’plane  gently  over  the  spot  at  the 
exact  elevation,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  not  a 
foot  off  the  ground.  At  the  .  psychological 
moment  Tommy  pressed  the  push,  and  the 
pheasant  shot  up  the  tube  into  the  net  beside 
him. 

By  luncheon-time  we  had  bagged  three  and  a 
half  brace  of  pheasants.  It  being  the  first  day 
of  the  pheasant-shooting  ,  season,  we  did  not 
waste  time  on  other  game.  We  alighted  for 
luncheon  in  an  inviting-looking  meadow. 

Luncheon  over,  we  again  rose  on  the  wing, 
bagging  another  pheasant  within  half  an  hour. 
We  were  some  thirty  miles  from  home  at  the 
time  we  killed  this  bird,  and  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  coast. 

“Let’s  try  a  smoke-ball  on  that  patch  of 
furze.  Colonel,”  I  said,  as  Wolf  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  our  course  inland  again.  “I  re¬ 
member  it  held  a  ’cock  four  seasons  ago.  The 
beggar  gave  me  the  slip  in  a  sudden  gale  after 
a  course  of  not  a  yard  less  than  fifty  miles.” 

As  Wolf  brought  the  ’plane  round,  the 
Colonel  dropped  a  “Mephitic”  to  the  windward 
of  the  furze.  A  second  or  two  afterward  a 
magnificent  woodcock  twisted  forth  like  a  wood¬ 
cock  gone  mad.  We  were  in  for  a  course  that 
could  be  called  a  course.  Tommy  gave  a  loud 
cheer,  and  was  promptly  squashed. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  we  were 
hot  on  the  heels  of  the  speeding  ’cock.  While 
he  streaked  upward  we  swooped  down,  with  the 
result  that  we  were  quickly  beneath  him.  Then 
began  what  promised  to  be  one  of  the  toughest 
struggles  ever  engaged  in  between  ’plane  and 
bird.  He  twisted  and  dodged  and  broke  away 
in  a  glorious  sporting  manner,  sometimes  gain¬ 
ing  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  Wolf, 
at  a  tilt  that  made  Tommy  clutch  the  rail  des¬ 
perately,  could  bring  the  ’plane  round  to  a 
straight  line  of  chase  again.  During  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  never  once  got  within 
three  gunshots  of  our  quarry.  By  this  time  we 
were  a  ^ood  five-and-twenty  miles  out  at  sea, 
and  something  like  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 


water.  No  one  bad  spoken  a  word,  so  tense  is 
the  excitement  of  a  really  fine  course.  Not  a 
sign  of  tiring  did  the  ’cock  show.  Nature  did 
her  part  by  means  of  a  sudden  strong  gust, 
which  caught  the  ’cock  as  he  twisted,  while  it 
barely  touched  the  ’plane;  human  nature  acted 
through  Tommy,  who  seized  the  28-bore  and 
blazed  at  the  bird  as  it  dashed  by  us  some  90 
yards  away;  fluke’s  part  was  to  ordain  that  a 
stray  pellet  should  strike  the  victim’s  skull  and 
plunge  a  stone-dead  ’cock  down  through  that 
mile  and  a  half  of  space  to  the  waves  below. 

Tommy  once  more  asserted  his  right  to  re¬ 
trieve  the  bird  'killed  by  him.  I  acquiesced. 
Glancing  at  the  Colonel,  I  saw  a  smile  playing 
about  the  dear  old  chap’s  mouth.  It  is  only 
rarely  that  he  smiles;  I  smiled,  too.  Our 
thoughts  were  the  same. 

While  Tommy  ran  out  the  tube  of  the  re¬ 
triever,  Wolf  took  the  ’plane  steadily  down ‘to 
the  sea  and  brought  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
slowly  over  the  floating  ’cock.  Tommy  pressed 
the  push  at  the  correct  moment.  The  bird  shot 
up  the  tube  into  the  net.  There  also  shot  up 
the  tube  and  both  into  the  net  and  through  the 
net  as  well  a  spurting  bodv  of  two  gallons  or 
so  of  salt  water,  which  dashed  full  into  the 
face  of  my  great-great-great-grandson  and 
nearly  knocked  him  out  of  the  ’plane.  I  war¬ 
rant  he  will  never  hold  his  face  near  the  tube 
again  when  retrieving  a  bird  from  water.  He 
expressed  his  sentiments  with  justifiable  vigor. 
The  dear  old  Colonel  laughed  till  he  gasped  for 
breath. — Shooting  Times. 


A  KEEPER'S  LONG  VtGIL. 

In  Dunfermline  Sheriff  Court  a  poacher  was 
convicted  and  fined  the  other  day  for  tres¬ 
passing  in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  estate  of 
Fordell.  The  story  of  the  gamekeeper  was  that 
while  patrolling  on  1  the  evening  of  a  certain 
Saturday  he  heard  a  hare  squealing,  and  dis¬ 
covered  it  in  a  snare.  He  hid  himself  near  the 
spot  where  the  hare  was  caught,  and  lay  there 
for  thirteen  hours.  At  eight  o’clock  on  Sunday 
morning  the  accused  appeared  upon  the  scene 
in  order  to  examine  the  snare,  and  he  (the 
keeper)  confronted  him.  The  long  vigil  then 
terminated. 

This  remarkable  instance  of  patience  and  en¬ 
durance  throws  a  curious  sidelight  on  the 
keeper’s  life  and  work.  Many  people — not  ex¬ 
cluding  a  certain  class  of  sportsmen — seem  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  the  game  pre¬ 
server  is  chiefly  occupied  in  strutting  over 
moors  and  meadows  with  a  spaniel,  a  retriever, 
or  a  Scotch  terrier  at  his  heels,  and  a  D.  B.  gun 
tucked  securely  under  his  arm.  According  to 
popular  notion,  his  strolls  are  undertaken  when 
and  whither  his  fancy  dictates;  and  his  occupa¬ 
tion  is  far  and  away  the  most  pleasant  and  least 
exacting  that  a  workingman  can  possibly  en¬ 
gage  in.  The  reality  is  entirely  different  from 
this  idealistic  picture.  To  cope  successfully 
with  the  various  enemies  arrayed  against  his 
feathered  charge  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  his 
time,  energy,  and  skill.  Predaceous  birds  and 
animals  have  to  be  destroyed  by  means  of 
traps,  guns  and  every  conceivable  engine;  the 
nocturnal  movements  of  human  marauders  have 
to  be  closely  watched;  and  the  rearing  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  pheasants  and  other  game  birds  have 
to  be  attended  to  during  six  or  seven  months 
each  year. 

In  the  shooting  season,  he  has  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  in  conducting  operations  in  the 
field,  handling  and  managing-dogs,  disposing  of 
the  bag  of  game,  and  making  himself  generally 
useful  to  his  employer  and  his  guests.  Indeed, 
it  happens  with  unpleasant  frequency  that  the 
bustling  keeper  is  obliged  to  add  day  to  night 
and  Sunday  to  the  week,  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
so  his  preserves  are  sure  to  suffer.  Not  only 
must  he  be  active  and  eager,  but  he  must  be 
possessed  of  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  and 
special  knowledge — and  yet  his  wages  do  not 
much  exceed  those  of  an  untutored  farm 
laborer.  Truly,  he  deserves  the  most  liberal 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  employer.— County 
Gentleman. 


s/eel  Fishing  Rods 

/  Make  Your  Vacation  Real  \ 

Don’t  just  loaf  aimlessly.  Do  some-  ' 
thing  worth  doing.  Fish  with  a 
“BRISTOL”  Rod.  Then  you  will  have 
a  vacation  worth  remembering.  Loaf¬ 
ing  is  not  restful.  Fishing  is.  Fishing 
is  the  most  healthful  sport.  Buy 
a  “BRISTOL” — guaranteed  three 
years  -  and  prove  it.  Sold  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  None  genuine  without  the 
“BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  reel  seat. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  handy  hook  disgorger. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.  84  Horton  St. 

BRISTOL,  CONN. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sarei 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLBS8 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1  — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  86  Ohio  Bldg..  Toledo.  Ohio 


'GY 


DON'T  BLAME 
THE  REEL 

if  it  fails  you  at  a  critical  moment. 
Don’t  give  it  a  chance  to  fail  you — 
use  “3-in-One”  and  it  never  will  1 
This  oil  keeps  the  reel’s  sen¬ 
sitive  mechanism  in  perfect 
order.  “3-in-One”  is  the  y#'^'  Con- 
one  sure  and  safe  reel  y^^^  tains  no 
lubricant.  Won’t^^j,.^  jt  abso- 
,6um;  won’t  [utely  prevents 

dry  out.  rust.  Apply  it  to  rod 

joints,  they  will  come 
apart  easily.  Use  on  rod, 
_  — it’s  good  for  wood — pro¬ 
motes  pliability.  Rub  on  line, 
prevents  rotting.  Trial  bottle 
sent  FREE  by 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO., 

112  New  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  12tf 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  Park  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  you  will  eventually  buy. 


MARE* 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867  150  Page 

ED  WARD  VOM  HpFE  &  Co.?at^Tue 

Factory-Salesroom  FISHING  TACKLE. 

90-91  FULTON, ST.  '  _  Aum'iur* 

a/  y.  <,  For  all  ANGL!  N  G 


90-91  FULTON, ST. 

N.Y. 


THE  “CASTWELL”  CASTING  ROD 


With  the  grasp  that  fits  the  hand;  impossible  for  the  rod  to  slip;  no  rods  lost  overboard.  Hand¬ 
made  throughout  of  selected  lancewood;  red  cedar  butt;  extra  large  one-ring  guides  and  offset  top; 
two  pieces,  joint  near  butt,  giving  greatest  resiliency  and  casting  power.  Length  5 yz  feet. 

Price,  $4.50.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  or  C.  0.  D. 

THE  MONOGRAM  MANUFACTURING  CO . .  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.  6 


A 


HAENEL  MANNLICHER  nilTT  ITC 
MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER, 


Cor.  Broadway 
and  Pearl  St. 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  pound 
Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


THE  MILAM 


The  Frankfort 
Kentucky  Reel" 


The  Championship  Trophy  was  won  at  tne 
National  Casting  Tournament  in  New  York 
in  August,  1909,  with  a  No.  2  “  Milam  ”. 
Hand  made  and  the  standard  since  1839.  Four 
International  First  Prizes  and  medals.  Will 
be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalogue. 

B.  C.  MILAM  &  SON,  Frankfort,  Ky. 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

of  ferrules,  tangling  of  line 
and  is  good  for  reefer-  Usnetro^ISlBedaiirr^Get 


free  sample  and  booklet 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


JERSEY  ( 


N-  J. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


lERCROMBlE’S'lj  OUTFITTERS 

CAMP  J  F0R 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition* 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


, i tr=-»-^n|..1|, — arr-^-.  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9K  feet  ....  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  554.654  or  8  feet  -  -  -  1.25 
CASTING  RODS,  4J4. 5  or  6  feet  -  -  -  1.50 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip  2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  -  3.75 

Trout  Flies 


For  Trial— Send  us 
18c 

doz.  Regular  price,  24c.  Quality  A  Flies 

30C  toiKKiS®  Quality  B  Flies 
60c  Quality  C  Flies 

ACr*  for  an  assorted  dozen.  Docc  Clipc 
Regular  price.  96c.  rilCi 

Original  and  Genuine 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 


Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 

16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co.,  52^°^ 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrandt”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  th« 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  to 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No.  6  Logansport,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


The  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  Bros.  Typewriter 

(Built  by  men  who  manufactured  the  Smith  Gun.) 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  gun  business  to  the  Hunter 
Arms  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  making 
typewriters,  and  putting  into  them  the  quality  and 
workmanship  that  our  old  gun  customers  appreciated. 
Special  features  are;  Writing  in  Sight.  Inbuilt  devices 
for  all  kinds  of  woik,  making  attachments  and  special 
adjustments  unnecessary.  Ball  bearings  that  banish 
friction  at  all  vital  wearing  points. 

Our  free  catalogue  and  "X-Ray  Booklet”  tell  the 
story.  Write  us  to-day. 

L.  C.  SMITH  (&  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Syracuse  ....  New  York 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


SOME  SORROWS. 

The  increased  cost  of  living,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  bears  hardly  alike  on  rich  and  poor, 
sportsman  and  poacher,  just  and  unjust.  It 
touches  us  all. 

Why  it  now  costs  so  much  more  to  feed  and 
clothe  a  family  than  it  did  ten  years  ago  no  one 
seems  to  know.  Men  of  many  trades  and  pro¬ 
fessions  have  vainly  sought  an  explanation,  but 
only  one  class  appears  to  have  found  it.  Poli¬ 
ticians,  legislators  and  statesmen  have  discovered 
the  cause — to  their  own  satisfaction — in  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  carry  far  enough  the  principles  of  the 
party  to  which  they  belong.  The  tariff  should 
be  higher.  There  should  be  no  tariff.  Women 
should  vote.  Direct  primaries  would  bring  peace. 
Meantime  the  plain  people  continue  to  pay  con¬ 
stantly  higher  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Sportsmen  are  supposed  to  possess  fortitude, 
but  even  the  truest  sportsman  may  feel  justified 
in  squirming  uneasily  when — to  take  a  familiar 
example — he  is  obliged  to  pay  eight  or  nine 
cents  per  quart  for  milk — and  water — produced 
within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  home,  for  which 
he  knows  the  producer  receives  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  price  he  pays.  The  farmers  have 
long  been  grumbling  over  this  particular  out¬ 
rage — not  the  outrage  of  charging  the  consumer 
all  that  can  be  squeezed  from  him,  but  that  of 
paying  the  producer  a  very,  low  price. 

A  year  ago  there  was  much  public  outcry  over 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  from  eight  to  nine 
cents,  and  after  a  time  the  price  was  reduced 
to  the  former  figure,  but  now  some  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  declare  that  prices  are  to 
be  raised  again.  Meantime  an  inquiry  made  by 
the  Attorney-General  and  reported  to  the  last 
Legislature  shows  one  of  these  milk  companies 
to  have  paid  12  per  cent,  dividends  ever  since 
its  organization,  while  in  1909  it  paid  no  less 
than  22  per  cent,  yearly,  or  nearly  2  per  cent,  a 
month. 

Excellent  reasons  are  given  for  increased 
prices — the  same  old  reason  so  often  heard  be¬ 
fore;  the  spring  is  late,  the  summer  is  dry,  there 
is  no  fall  pasturage,  winter  is  coming  on.  To 
the  milk  companies  all  seasons  look  alike,  and 


each  one  is  used  so  as  to  add  to  their  profits. 
There  is  the  equally  familiar  tale  of  high  prices 
paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  product,  but  he,  on 
his  part,  proves  by  figures  which  he  declares  do 
not  lie,  that  each  quart  of  milk  he  sells  costs 
him  more  than  he  gets  for  it.4' 

Many  people  will  envy  the  owners  of  stock  in 
the  milk  company  that  pays  such  handsome  divi¬ 
dends,  but  for  our  own  part  we  are  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  envy  the  happy  country  dweller,  whose 
garden  produces  a  great  variety  of  delicious 
food  at  trifling  cost  in  cash,  but  at  some  expen¬ 
diture  of  toil  and  sweat;  whose  chickens  and 
ducks  require  only  reasonable  care  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  whose  cows  give  down  their  milk  and 
cream  to  be  consumed  by  his  family  and  not  to 
be  sold  for  a  trifle  to  swell  the  profits  of  com¬ 
bining  milk  companies. 


DRY  WEATHER. 

Over  much  of  the  northern  United  States 
there  has  been  no  rain  of  any  consequence  since 
mid-June  or  earlier.  The  few  showers  that  have 
fallen  were  of  brief  duration  and  covered  but 
little  territory.  Fields  are  parched  and  dry, 
roads  deep  with  dust,  and  streams  dwindling. 
So  far  there  have  been  few  important  woods 
fires  in  the  East,  and  it  is  not  likely  there  will 
be  during  the  present  month  unless  the  dry 
weather  continues  unabated,  for  there  is  still 
sufficient  green  growth  in  shaded  places  to  par¬ 
tially  counteract  the  effects  of  the  drouth  in  the 
open. 

What  effect  the  cold  spring  and  early  summer 
had  on  ground-nesting  birds  is  not  as  yet  gen¬ 
erally  known,  but  certainly  the  conditions  since 
early  June  have  been  favorable  to  them,  saving 
the  lack  of  water  in  the  small  streams  and  ponds. 

Forest  fires  are  still  burning  at  an  alarming 
rate  in  Montana,  and  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  hard  pressed  in  fighting  them.  Early  in 
the  present  week  advices  from  Montana  towns 
stated  that  appeals  had  been  made  to  citizens 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  saving  property.  The 
long  continued  drouth  makes  the  work  doubly 
difficult,  and  unless  rains  bring  relief  the  fires 
will  hardly  be  checked. 

The  one  grain  of  comfort  in  the  situation  has 
been  found  and  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
whose  vacations  came  in  July.  Fair  skies,  clear 
though  somewhat  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
have  put  new  vigor  into  tired  bodies  and  made 
life  in  the  open  a  real  pleasure  for  them.  Fish¬ 
ing  has  seldom  been  more  satisfactory,  and  from 
the  salmon  rivers  of  the  Northeast,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna  and  other 
large  waterways  reports  have  come  of  success 
with  game  fish.  Along  the  seashore  surf  casters 
and  boat  parties  have  reaped  a  great  harvest  of 
their  favorite  fish.  Small  boat  parties  cruising 
alongshore  and  on  inland  waters  have  gone  their 
way  in  safety  and  comfort.  Taken  altogether, 
July  was  an  ideal  month  for  outdoor  people. 


LOUISLiNA’S  ADVANCE. 

It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
threatened  backsliding  in  Louisiana  did  not  oc¬ 
cur.  Instead,  the  sportsmen’s  interests  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  legislators,  who  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  making  a  few  minor  changes  in  the 
fish  and  game  laws  and  in  bringing  about  the 
consolidation  of  the  Game  and  the  Oyster  Com¬ 
missions. 

A  year  ago  there  was  a  movement  to  abolish 
the  Louisiana  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 
There  were  those  who  evidently  believed  this 
body  was  an  open  enemy,  and  that  in  enforcing 
the  written  laws  it  was  bringing  harm  to  the 
people  who  for  generations  had  followed  cus¬ 
toms  which  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  game 
and  fish  situation  to-day.  In  demanding  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  this  commission  they  sought  to  have 
the  game  and  fish  laws  administered  by  the 
parish  police  juries,  bodies  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  boards  of  county  commissioners 
in  other  States. 

Louisiana  sportsmen  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  steps  taken  toward  reform.  The  State 
is  not  so  situated  as  to  call  for  game  districts 
north  and  south,  or  more  special  local  restric¬ 
tions  than  are  now  in  force  there.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  work  toward  simplicity;  to  make 
one  game  law  cover  an  entire  State;  to  do  away 
with  complicated  local  provisions;  to  observe  and 
be  content  with  a  few  good  laws  rather  than  the 
many  that  are  but  half  understood  and  are  there¬ 
fore  ineffective.  In  this  way  confusion  and  fric¬ 
tion  may  be  avoided,  and  while  abroad  the  sports¬ 
man  need  not  consult  constantly  a  map  and  a 
book  giving  local  laws. 

Through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  select¬ 
men  of  a  Massachusetts  village  several  hundred 
trout  were  killed  recently.  A  sportsmen’s  club 
placed  10,000  small  trout  in  a  brook  and  a  large 
number  of  them  found  their  way  into  an  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch  leading  from  the  brook  to  a  farm. 
The  ditch  passed  under  a  road,  and  rather  than 
keep  the  culvert  in  repair  the  selectmen  had  the 
ditch  closed  at  its  headgate.  The  water  dried 
up  and  all  of  the  trout  in  it  were  killed.  The 
sportsmen’s  club  was  not  notified  until  too  late. 

K 

John  Law  Dallam’s  story,  “The  Bitter 
Moment,”  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will 
appeal  strongly  to  anglers,  each  of  whom  has, 
at  some  period  in  his  career,  experienced  a  simi¬ 
lar  disappointment.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
the  largest  fish  often  break  away,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  cause  was  an  unusual  one. 

Mid-August  will  witness  three  important  na¬ 
tional  gatherings.  In  Chicago  the  National 
Archery  Association  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs  will  hold  their 
annual  tournaments,  while  the  American  Canoe 
Association  will  hold  its  camp  on  Sugar  Island, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


Canoeing  in  Tropical  America. 

* 

IV. — Ascending  the  Nechi  River  to  the  Mines  at  Santa 
Barbara — A  Day  in  the  Forest — Conclusion 

By  FRANCIS  C.  NICHOLAS 


THE  next  morning  we  were  under  way  at  an 
early  hour,  the  men  having  no  work  in 
preparing  breakfast,  and  Don  Jaime  being 
anxious  to  show  us  attention.  To  visit  a  Spanish 
house  is  generally  pleasant,  the  host  nearly  al¬ 
ways  doing  everything  he  can  for  those  who  are 
with  him,  particularly  if  they  are  strangers,  so  we 
set  out  on  our  journey  after  a  very  comfortable 
breakfast  of  boiled  chicken,  eggs  and  plantain, 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  provisions  for  our  noon¬ 
day  almuerzo.  As  we  wished  to  reach  the  city  of 
Zaragoza  before  night,  the  men  worked  with  a 
will,  forcing  the  canoe  steadily  forward,  hill 
succeeding  hill,  mouths  of  rivers  were  passed 
and  streams  which  were  said  to  be  difficult  of 
passage  all  were  left  behind.  Then  came  a 
stretch  of  swampy  land,  and  after  that  a  place 
called  the  Angostura,  the  narrows.  Here  the 
mountains  came  down  to  the  river,  and  a  narrow 
gorge,  had  been  cut  among  them.  Forcing  our 
way  on  past  precipices  and  through  rough  water, 
we  finally  reached  the  open  country,  and  then  a 
little  further  on  came  to  the  city  of  Zaragoza. 
This  ■  was  where  Don  Pacho  lived  and  had  his 
principal  trading  station.  People  came  down  to 
the  beach  to  meet  us  in  crowds  for  so  small  a 
city,  probably  a  place  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  several  hundred  of 
them  had  come  to  welcome  Don  Pacho  and  ask 
for  news  from  the  outer  world. 

This  was  the  center  of  the  gold  country,  and 
I  was  looked  on  with  curious  eyes,  people  asking 
why  I  had  come,  and  immediately  proposing  to 
sell  various  properties  to  me,  but  these  proposi¬ 
tions  were  turned  over  to  Don  Pacho,  and  pres¬ 
ently  we  went  to  his  house  and  there  began  re¬ 
adjusting  our  plans  to  take  up  the  work  of  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  highlands  and  along  the  river 
above  Zaragoza. 

Don  Pacho  had  quite  an  establishment.  There 
was  a  store  well  stocked  with  various  supplies 
such  as  people  would  want.  The  cargo  he  had 
brought  was  immediately  delivered,  and  I  found 
that  I  had  to  sleep  in  the  storehouse,  not  a  very 
comfortable  place,  and  yet  it  was  under  cover, 
and  that  was  an  advantage.  Bales  of  goods, 
tools  and  various  supplies  of  the  hacienda  were 
not  the  most  comfortable  furnishings  imaginable, 
but  it  would  be  only  a  few  days,  so  I  made  my 
preparations  and  made  myself  as  .comfortable  as 


I  could.  Then  going  to  the  store  again  I  found 
Don  Pacho  busily  weighing  out  the  gold  dust 
which  had  been  collected  in  his  business  during 
his  absence,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  he 
had  several  pounds  of  it,  I  think  in  all  about 
nine  pounds  of  gold,  .yet  gold  is  quite  plentiful 
in  that  country,  and  he  was  the  most  popular 
trader  in  the  town. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over  .and  the  gold  was 
carefully  locked  up,  a  reception  was  held  and 
all  the  people  came  to  call.  There  was  drinking 
and  feasting,  and  generally  the  kind  of  time 
which  I  do  not  like,  still  for  the  sake  of  business 
I  had  to  put  up  with  it,  and  after  all  this  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  return  all  the  calls  with 
Don  Pacho,  and  at  each  place  I  was  offered 
something  to  drink.  As  I  declined  to  drink,  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  rule  never  to  take  anything  alcoholic  in 
the  tropics,  I  had  to  take  coffee,  and  by  the  time 
I  had  taken  twenty  cups  of  coffee  I  was  in  an 
unpleasant  frame  of  mind,  and  was  well  pleased 
when  it  was  over,  having  a  severe  headache  and 
a  rebellious  stomach.  In  spite  of  this  I  was 
asleep  after  a  time,  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
rest,  but  the  exploration  work  had  hardly  begun. 

My  object  in  visiting  Zaragoza  was  to  examine 
mines,  yet  there  was  always  time  for  observing 
the  beauties  of  the  tropical  forests  and  for  a 
little  hunting  and  fishing.  Without  these  diver¬ 
sions  it  would  be  a  tedious  experience  to  be  iso¬ 
lated  in  tropical  countries.  In  the  cities  there 
is  not  much  to  hold  one’s  attention.  The  lives 
of  the  people  are  extremely  narrow,  their  diver¬ 
sions  are  only  questionable  dissipations,  so  it 
was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  took  a  smaller 
canoe,  and  with  two  of  my  men,  Vincente  and 
Agusto,  guided  by  an  old  miner  called  Mosito, 
started  up  the  river  to  visit  a  mine  called  the 
Santa  Barbara,  where  I  intended  to  remain  for 
a  few  days  making  explorations. 

The  place  to  which  we  were  going  was  only 
three  miles  up  the  river  with  smooth  water  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  rivers  in  this  part  of  the  tropics, 
and  generally  in  northern  South  America  form 
a  series  of  steps  as  it  were.  There  will  be  a 
stretch  of  quiet  water,  then  a  series  of  rapids 
and  then  a  stretch  of  quiet  water  again,  and  so 
on  up  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  where  all 
the  rivers  are  rough  and  turbulent.  Our  canoe 
was  forced  along  rapidly,  Vincente  and  Mosito 


poling.  The  air  was  clear  and  delightful,  odors 
of  the  deep  woodlands  came  as  the  breezes 
floated  out  among  the  trees,  a  general  current 
of  air  coming  from  the  forests  to  follow  the 
atmospheric  currents  along  the  open  space  w'here 
the  river  was  flowing  and  the  sun  was  hot. 

The  men  were  pushing  the  dugout  vigorously 
and  we  were  making  our  way  along  the  foot  of 
a  precipice  which  was  covered  with  moss  and 
flowers,  when,  with  a  sudden  spring  directly 
from  our  side,  a  quartinaja  appeared,  trying  to 
escape  up  the  precipice.  With  shouts  of  excite¬ 
ment,  the  men  struck  at  it  with  their  poles,  yet 
it  was  active  and  difficult  to  hit.  The  place 
where  . the  animal  had  been  hiding  was  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  attacks  by  animals  of  the  forest, 
but  the  quartinaja  was  in  a  trap  when  attacked 
from  the  river  with  vigorous  strokes  from  the 
poles.  Don  Agusto  handled  the  paddle,  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  animal  which  was  fleeing  along 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  finding  uncertain  foot¬ 
hold  and  continually  attacked  by  long  poles  in 
the  hands  of  Vincente  and  Mosito.  ‘‘Keep  him 
going ;  don't  let  him  get  in  the  water,”  Don 
Agusto  was  shouting,  and  the  men  certainly 
were  doing  their  best.  Evidently  the  animal 
feared  to  come  nearer  the  canoe,  and  the  jabbing 
and  beating  of  the  poles  prevented  escape  by  the 
difficult  climb  up  the  precipice.  So  the  animal 
raced  as  best  it  could  along  the  face  of  the 
rocks,  dodging  the  blows  which  impeded  its 
progress  and  struggling  to  get  away.  The  con¬ 
test  was  not  for  long.  A  blow  from  Vincente’s 
pole  and  the  wounded  animal  made  a  he'adlong 
dash  for  the  water,  falling  and  stumbling,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  Another  blow,  and  it  had  been 
killed,  the  men  cheering  their  luck  and  congratu¬ 
lating  their  skill,  for  the  quartinajas  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  rivers  are  delicious  food,  highly  prized  by 
the  people  of  the  South. 

It  was  a  scene  repeating  former  conditions  of 
savage  lives,  this  killing  of  the  quartinaja,  as 
men  must  have  hunted  ages  ago,  with  nothing 
but  poles  and  clubs.  It  seemed  brutal  and  un* 
merciful,  just  a  killing  by  beating  and  striking. 
The  little  animal  had  no  chance  to  escape,  but 
the  men  wanted  the  meat.  Perhaps  I  am  a  poor 
huntsman,  but  it  did  not  seem  like  clean  killing. 
However,  the  men  were  pleased,  assuring  me  of 
a  good  dinner,  and  proposing  that  as  quartinaja 
were  plenty,  we  should  make  our  way  slowly  so 
as  to  permit  further  hunting. 

Usually  I  let  the  men  do  about  as  they  please 
on  such  expeditions.  To  cross  them  generally 
means  arousing  unpleasant  tempers,  resulting  in 
greater  delay  and  inconvenience  than  would  be 
from  letting  them  travel  more  or  less  as  they  want 
to.  Then  after  all,  a  little  hunting  and  diversion 
on  the  way  makes  traveling  easier.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  another  quartinaja  was  started. 
This  time,  the  men  were  not  so  fortunate.  A 
jab  or  two  at  it  with  the  poles,  and  the  animal 
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escaped  to  the  water,  disappearing  immediately. 
Don  Agusto  attempted  to  follow  its  course  so 
that  the  men  might  strike,  as  it  tried  to  crawl 
out  of  the  water  or  come  to  the  surface  to 
breathe,  but  the  chase  was  futile.  The  animal 
had  the  best  of  us.  Several  times  on  the  way 
up,  quartinajas  were  started  from  their  hiding- 
places,  but  so  far  as  killing  was  concerned,  the 
animals  had  much  the  best  of  the  deal.  They 
were  too  quick  to  be  shot  with  a  pistol,  and  to 
kill  them  with  the  poles  seemed  impossible.  If 
one  had  a  shotgun  and  was  quick  in  using  it, 
good  sport  might  be  had  on  the  tropical  rivers 
near  the  base  of  the  mountains  from  the  bow  of 
a  canoe  pushed  along  the  banks,'  but  it  would 
have  to  be  quick  shooting,  because  there  is  a 
flashing  of  fur,  a  splash  in  the  water  and  the 
frightened  quartinaja  has  disappeared.  They  are 
so  plentiful,  however,  that  the  men  often  kill 
them.  Our  efforts  resulted  in  only  one  quar¬ 
tinaja.  and  presently  we  reached  camp  at  Santa 
Barbara,  hauled  our  canoe  out  and  then  the  task 
of  making  examinations  for  mineral  deposits  was 
taken  up.  To  me  this  was  a  delightful  and  in¬ 
teresting  study,  and  I  was  busily  occupied  all 
through  the  day.  That  night  we  had  quartinaja 
stewed  with  plantain.  The  meat  was  white  and 
tender  with  a  pleasant  gamy  flavor,  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  rough  fare. 

When  I  am  out  on  a  mineral  examination  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  get  away  from  the 
guides  and  make  investigations  alone,  especially 
in  Spanish  American  countries,  where  the  most 
trivial  circumstances  are  frequently  magnified  to 
events  of  such  importance  that  inconvenience 
follows.  One  day,  after  I  had  been  for  a  time 
at  Santa  Barbara,  I  ordered  the  canoe,  telling 
the  men  to  take  me  three  miles  up  the  river  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  property  and  that  I  would 
then  come  down  through  the  forests  alone,  and 
that  they  could  return  to  camp.  Just  above  Santa 
Barbara,  the  Nechi  River  becomes  rather  rough, 
and  our  way  was  made  with  some  difficulty.  The 
men  were  miners  and  general  workers,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  skilled  on  the  river.  Vincente  and  Don 
Agusto  had  gone  back,  their  contract  ending 
with  my  being  delivered  at  the  mines.  My  going 
with  them  had  been  somewhat  like  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  a  bale  of  goods  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  They  had  left  me  with  evident  re¬ 
grets,  yet  with  satisfaction  that  their  mission 
had  been  safely  discharged.  My  new  friends 
were  good  workmen  in  the  mines,  but  not  very 
skillful  on  the  river,  so  our  canoe  trip  was  not 
the  most  comfortable,  and  we  nearly  upset  in 
a  rough  place.  Frequently  we  were  forced 
against  the  rocks  by  overhanging  bushes,  and  I 
was  quite  out  of  patience  when  we  reached  the 
upper' part  of  the  property.  Certainly  it  looked 
easy  enough  to  pole  a  canoe  along  the  bank  of 
a  river,  but  I  saw  now  that  it  really  was  not  so, 
and  began  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  my  former 
guides,  who  had  brought  me  to  Zaragoza  during 
a  long  canoe  voyage  in  which  was  scarcely  any 
inconvenience. 

The  men  thought  it  was  a  queer  proceeding 
that  I  should  go  alone  to  the  woods,  and  so  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves,  but  in  Spanish  America 
they  are  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  English 
Americans  are  crazy,  so  they  took  my  strange 
acts  as  a  matter  of  course,  put  me  ashore  at  a 
brook  called  the  Cambaro,  and  indifferently  start¬ 
ed  down  the  river,  letting  the  canoe  float  lazily 
with  the  current.  A  bend  in  the  river  took  the 


canoe  from  my  sight  and  I  was  alone.  I  was 
satisfied  that  an  old  river  channel  was  concealed 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  property,  and  I  wanted  to 
make  a  few  tests  without  being  observed,  so  I 
turned  into  the  forest,  pistol  ready  and  machette 
in  hand  to  be  used  in  cutting  my  way  through 
the  tangled  growth  of  plants  and  climbing  vines. 
The  only  real  danger  was  from  snakes.  Of 
course  a  panther  or  a  jaguar  might  have  been 
about  in  the  woods,  but  unless  directly  inter¬ 
fered  with  they  are  not  dangerous  in  the  day 
time  and  even  at  night  are  not  much  to  be 
dreaded. 

Through  the  tangled  brush  I  made  my  way, 
following  up  the  brook,  and  presently  came  to 
more  open  ground  where  the  hills  rose  in  regu¬ 
lar  outline,  indicating  gravel  beds  which  would 
doubtless  prove  valuable.  These  were  not  what 
I  was  searching  for,  so  I  crossed  over  the  low 
hills  and  made  my  way  down  to  another  part 
of  the  property.  All  about  me  was  the  great 
forest,  silent  and  mysterious.  Enormous  trees 
casting  protecting  shadows  were  all  about,  and 
under  their  spreading  branches  grew  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  variety  of  plants,  bushes  and  even 
trees  of  smaller  dimensions.  In  some  respects 
it  was  like  being  in  a  cave,  so  quiet  and  mys¬ 
terious  were  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  deep 
tropical  forest  through  which  scarcely  a  sun¬ 
beam  could  penetrate.  *  At  distant  intervals 
the  golden  light  came  streaming  in,  making 
sharp  contrasts  with  the  shadows.  At  times, 
as  1  went  on,  animals  stirred,  but  in  the  thick 
growth  of  tropical  vegetation,  broad-leaved 
plants  and  luxurious  ferns,  I  could  not  see  what 
manner  of  living  creatures  might  be  about  me, 
and  it  was  an  inconvenient  place  for  hunting,  yet 
I  was  not  after  game.  It  was  gold  I  wanted,  the 
delights  of  my  surroundings  being  a  pleasant  in¬ 
cident  which,  but  for  the  search  after  gold,  I 
could  never  have  experienced. 

There  is  really  not  much  danger  in  the  deep 
woods,  not  half  the  danger  to  be  contended 
against  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great  city, 
and  soon  I  became  accustomed  to  my  surround¬ 
ings.  The  stout  boots  I  wore  were  ample  pro¬ 
tection  against  snakes.  There  was  nothing  to 
fear,,  so  with  confident  steps  I  continued  my  ex¬ 
plorations,  stopping  at  times  to  look  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers,  the  strange  orchids,  the  graceful 
palm  trees,  or  to  rest  under  one  of  the  tower¬ 
ing  giants  of  the  primeval  tropical  forests.  Up 
in  the  trees  numerous  birds  were  flitting  about. 
Parrots  and  macaws  disturbed  at  my  coming 
went  flying  away  screaming  discordantly  at  the 
intrusion.  Once  or  twice  a  group  of  monkeys 
was  encountered,  but  they  were  timid  and  not 
inquisitive,  as  they  are  at  times,  and  went  in  all 
haste  from  my  path,  making  their  way  by- jump¬ 
ing  from  tree  to  tree  and  running  along  the 
limbs  more  rapidly  than  a  man  could  have  fol¬ 
lowed  along  the  grourid. 

Amid  such  surroundings  I  spent  the  day,  and 
much  to  my  own  satisfaction  found  the  develop¬ 
ments  for  which  I  was  searching.  There  was 
little  danger  of  getting  lost.  The  river  was  on 
one  side  of  the  property,  and  a  well  worn  trail 
across  the  hills  on  the  other,  which  I  could 
scarcely  miss,  so  I  was  unconcerned,  went  about 
as  I  fancied,  and  later  coming  out  on  the  trail 
continued  around  that  way  to  camp,  though  I 
had  intended  to  make  a  path  out  again  to  the 
river  and  follow  along  its  bank  to  our  group  of 
huts  in  the  woods. 


Arrived  in  camp  there  were  needless  questions, 
but  very  few  answers  were  given.  Information 
as  to  what  I  had  found  belonged  to  my  principals 
at  home.  That  night  the  moon  waS  full,  promis¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  sight  on  the  river.  While  we 
were  watching  a  canoe  hailed  us,  and,  the  next 
moment  came  to  the  landing  to  say  that  Don 
Pacho  sent  his  respects  and  asked  me  to  come  to 
Zaragoza  without  delay,  a  steamer  having  ar¬ 
rived  and  would  be  going  down  the  river  the 
next  morning.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  lost,  so  hastily  getting  together  my  few  ef¬ 
fects  consisting  of  camping  outfit  and  specimens, 
I  bade  good-bye  to  the  miners  at  Santa  Barbara, 
and  with  a  canoeman  whom  I  had  never  seen, 
went  floating  away  into  the  night  to  join  Don 
Pacho. 

It  was  a  beautiful  experience,  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  chances  taken  by  those  who 
go  on  distant  explorations.  Here  was  I  at  night 
with  a  powerful  half  savage  negro  whom  I  had 
never  seen  before,  and  whose  name  I  had  not 
even  heard.  Nothing  but  the  message  he  had 
brought  gave  any  evidence  of  ■  credentials.  Had 
robbing  been  his  object,  the  opportunity  could 
not  have  been  better.  An  accidental  overturning 
of  the  canoe  or  the  casualty  of  my  falling  into 
the  water  could  easily  have  explained  the  mis¬ 
fortune  had  it  so  happened  that?  his  desires  were 
to  do  me  harm.  A  conviction  cannot  be  had  in 
Spanish  America  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  man  could  have  done  as  he  pleased  from 
behind  my  back,  but  fortunately  such  attacks  are 
rare,  and  my  trip  down  the  river  to  Zaragoza 
in  a  strange  canoe  was  in  every  way  delightful. 
Cool  air  and  rippling  water  wer£  about  me. 
Tropical  moonlight  was  over  all  the  land,  dark 
forests  stood  silent  and  mysterious ;  all  was  har¬ 
monious,  nothing  discordant.  With  a  gliding 
motion  the  canoe  floated  on  and  on,  impelled  by 
vigorous  but  muffled  strokes  from  the  paddle  of 
my  unknown  guide,  who  seemed  with  me  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  tropical  night,  and  under 
that  influence  to  make  his  broad-bladed  paddle 
touch  the  silent  river  with  rhythmical  regularity 
and  gentle  splashings. 

Presently  the  lights  of  the  little  city  of  Zara¬ 
goza  came  in  sight  and  the  moonlight  trip  was 
over.  At  the  palaya,  as  the  landing  is  called,  I 
was  met  by  Don  Pacho,  smiling,  and  if  anythiitg 
a  little  fatter  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him.  He 
confided  ,to  me  that  his  business  had  been  very 
good,  and  that  he  had  cleaned  up  $6,000  in  the 
three  days  I  had  been  away.  Trading  seemed  a 
very,  profitable  business  in  the  tropics,  but  I  did 
not  quite  believe  the  story  till  I  saw  the  bags 
of  gold  dust  and  a  package  of  nuggets.  No 
wonder  Don  Pacho  was  fat  and  happy. 

Next  morning  the  whistle  of  the  steamer 
called  us.  Canoeing  was  over  for  a  time,  at 
least.  There  was  not  much  ceremony  in  leaving. 
The  steamer  was  loosed  from  her  moorings  and 
the  clumsy  craft  swung  around  to  the  current 
and  then  went  down  stream  toward  the  entrance 
of  the  Angostura,  as  the  narrow  gorge  was 
called,  where  the  river  cuts  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  below  the  town  of  Zaragoza.  The  steamer 
was  a  flat-bottomed,  stern  paddle  wheel  affair, 
and  it  seemed  a  mystery  how  the  pilots  could 
manage  her  in  the  rapid  current  or  find  a  way 
among  the  treacherous  snags,  but  they  did,  and 
in  two  days  we  were  at  the  town  of  Magangue 
again,  waiting  for  one  of  the  big  steamers  which 
trade  on  the  Magdalena. 


Food  of  Bobwhite. 

In  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology  for 
June,  Miss  Margaret  Morse  Nice,  of  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  Worcester,  Mass.,  prints  an  extraordi¬ 
narily  interesting  paper  on  the  “Food  of  the 
Bobwhite,”  which  amply  justifies  all  that  has 
been  said  about  the  usefulness  of  this  favorite 
of  the  sportsman. 

Much  guessing  has  been  done  and  many  esti¬ 
mates  made  as  to  the  value  of  the  services  per¬ 
formed  by  various  wild  birds,  but  precise  knowl¬ 
edge  on  this  point  has  always  been  lacking. 
Some  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Sylvester  D.  Judd 
prepared  two  interesting  bulletins  on  the  “Bob- 
white  and  Other  Quails  of  the  United  States,” 
and  on  the  “Economic  Value  of  the  Bobwhite,” 
which  gave  much  information  on  the  bird’s  food. 
He  drew  his  conclusions  from  stomachs  taken 
from  birds  collected  in  twenty-one  States,  and 
his  investigations  were  useful,  but  they  dealt 
merely  with  the  food  of  a  single  day.  Miss 
Nice  has  taken  the  living  birds — tame  ones  reared 
artificially— has  observed  what  the  birds  ate 
and  liked,  and  has  experimented  in  feeding  them 
these  foods,  weighing  and  counting  the  seeds  and 
insects  consumed.  Of  a  certain  bobwhite  she 
says :  “When  he  was  a  month  old  he  was  taken 
into  the  garden  or  fields  every  few  days,  and 
watched  to  see  what  he  would  eat.  He  was 
given  no  weed  seeds  until  after  he  had  found 
and  eaten  them  out-of-doors.  He  would  experi¬ 
ment  on  many  things  that  were  not  eatable,  and 
if  he  had  been  out  for  half  a  day  instead  of  less 
than  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  if  he  had  been  taken 
to  more  places  to  find  weeds,  undoubtedly  he 
would  have  eaten  a  greater  variety.”  This  bird 
seemed  to  like  especially  barnyard  grass,  chick 
weed,  pigeon  grass,  rag  weed  and  yellow  sorrel. 
He  was  fond  also  of  cinque  foil,  lamb’s  quar¬ 
ters,  pepper  grass,  pigweed,  plantain,  rabbit’s 
foot  clover  and  red  sorrel. 

Miss  Nice  watched  a  bird,  and  counted  while 
he  ate  more  than  2,000  seeds  of  chick  weed.  “In 
order  to  find  out  how  many  seeds  of  one  kind 
a  bobwhite  would  eat  in  a  day,  the  following 
tests  were  made.  A  weighed  amount  of  clean 
weed  seeds  was  put  into  a  box,  which  was  set 
inside  a  larger  box,  so  that  any  seed  scratched 
out  would  be  caught  and  all  that  the  birds  did 
not  eat,  weighed.  One  gram  of  each  kind  of 
seed  was  counted.  Two  birds  were  used  in  the 
feeding  test.  They  had  nothing  but  green  food 
to  eat  beside  the  weed  seeds.” 

A  list  is  given  of  the  number  of  seeds  eaten 
by  one  of  these  birds  in  a  day.  It  includes  2,500 
seeds  of  barnyard  grass,  10,000  of  evening  prim¬ 
rose,  15,000  lamb’s  quarters,  30,000  rabbit’s  foot 
clover  and  many  others.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Judd,  founding  his  estimates  on  in¬ 
quiries  made  in  Virginia,  inferred  that  the  total 
consumption  of  weed  seeds  by  bobwhite  in  that 
State  from  Sept.  1  to  April  30,  amounts  to  573 
tons. 

Among  the  tests  made  by  Miss  Nice  to  show 
the  consumption  of  weed  seed  by  bobwhite  are 
these,  it  being  understood  that  fifteen  grams  is 


a  little  more  than  half  an  ounce.  Here  are  some 
of  the  observations : 

Four  birds  ate  60  grams  of  weed  seeds  in  one 
day  in  November. 

Two  birds  ate  30  grams  of  weed  seeds  in  one 
day  in  November. 

One  bird  ate  16.5  grams  of  weed  seed  and 
grain  in  one  day  in  December. 

Other  birds  ate  from  12  to  21  grams  of  weed 
seeds  and  grain  in  October.  All  these  were  in¬ 
door  feedings.  In  February  twelve  birds  in  one 
day,  out  of  doors,  ate  180  grams  of  weed  seeds. 
In  other  words  the  average  quail  eats  half  an 
ounce  of  weed  seeds  daily. 

Of  injurious  insects  bobwhite  destroys  a  great 
many,  some  of  which  are  grasshoppers,  chinch 
bugs,  squash  bugs,  aphids,  army  worms,  cut 
worms,  potato  beetles  and  cotton  boll  weevils. 

The  quail  during  the  first  months  of  his  life 
feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  devouring  daily  during 
a  part  of  the  time  nearly  or  quite  half  his  weight 
in  insects. 

The  summary  of  the  observations  shows  that 
bobwhite  is  known  to  eat  129  different  kinds  of 
weed  seeds,  consuming  half  an  ounce  of  weed 
seed  daily  through  the  winter.  Of  the  135  sorts 
of  insects  eaten,  many  are  most  injurious.  Well 
founded  and  conservative  estimates  from  these 
observations  show  that  bobwhite  during  a  year 
eats  about  five  pounds  of  insects  and  nine  and 
three-quarter  pounds  of  weed  seeds.  When  we 
consider  that  five  pounds  of  insects  means  more 
than  65,000  individuals,  which  would  be  repro¬ 
ducing  their  kind  all  through  the  summer,  and 
that  the  weight  of  weed  seeds  mentioned  is  over 
5,000,000  seeds — enough  to  seed  a  vast  area  of 
territory — we  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the 
quail’s  usefulness  to  agriculture  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try. 


Studying  the  iStarling. 

Edward  Howe  Forbush,  State  Ornithologist  of 
Massachusetts,  is  investigating  the  present  status 
of  the  European  starling  ( Sturnus  vulgaris), 
which  has  appeared  in  some  numbers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  Atlantic  States,  and  desires 
information  about  it.  He  has  sent  out  a  letter 
asking  observers  to  reply  to  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

(1)  Has  the  starling  appeared  in  your 
vicinity;  if  so,  in  any  considerable  numbers? 

(2)  Is  it  increasing  in  numbers? 

(3)  How  many  broods  does  it  raise  in  a 
season  ? 

(4)  Is  it  destructive  to  any  of  the  products 
of  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower?  If  so  in  what 
way? 

(5)  Does  it  molest  or  drive  out  the  native 
birds? 

(6)  Is  it  beneficial  in  any  way,  and  if  so, 
how  ? 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


Wild  Ducks  on  the  Farm. — 111. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  propagation  of 
game  birds  for  shooting  purposes  has  reached 
its  highest  development,  wild  ducks  are  home¬ 
reared  in  great  numbers,  and  with  great  success. 
On  the  grounds  where  they  were  hatched  and 
brought  up,  they  are  absolutely  confident  and 
without  fear,  and  the  same  is  true  of  places  at 
a  distance  to  which  they  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
sort  for  food.  In  neither  of  such  places  are 
they  ever  unnecessarily  disturbed  or  frightened. 

Between  these  two  resorts,  however,  they  pass 
backward  and  forward  by  regular  lines  of  flight, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  which  in  the  Western 
country  we  often  see  birds  fly  from  one  lake  to 
another.  On  these  lines  of  flight  it  is  customary 
to  build  what  there  are  called  “butts,”  but  which 
in  the  United  States  we  would  call  blinds,  and 
in  these  butts  the  shooter  takes  his  stand  with 
his  guns  and  often  with  a  man  to  wait  on  him 
and  to  load  for  him.  As  the  birds  fly  over  the 
butts,  usually  within  easy  gunshot,  the  gunners 
kill  them  as  they  can,  the  shooting  being  care¬ 
fully  regulated.  This  is  what  we  in  the  United 
States  call  “pass  shooting.” 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  semi¬ 
domestication  of  the  unconfined  eider  ducks  in 
Norway,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  of  another 
species  on  some  of  the  islands  off  the  western 
coast  of  Jutland,  and  it  has  been  found  equally 
possible  in  England  to  tame  ducks  of  other 
species  so  that  they  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
man.  Comparatively  little  has  been  written 
about  this,  but  a  tiny  book  by  Captain  Oates 
gives  very  briefly  admirable  accounts  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  successful  efforts  at  wild 
duck  breeding,  and  in  this  little  book  many  very 
useful  suggestions  may  be  found. 

Assuming  that  the  prospective  wildfowl  breeder 
has  secured  a  small  flock  of  wildfowl  and  has 
two  or  three  laying  ducks — or  even  if  he  has 
nothing  more  than  a  setting  of  wild  -duck  eggs — 
the  following  suggestions  will  be  helpful: 

It  has  been  said  that  on  account  of  their  un¬ 
usual  surroundings,  ducks  sometimes  fail  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  nest,  and  may  drop  their  eggs  here  and 
there  in  the  water  or  on  the  shore.  It  may 
also  happen  that,  for  some  cause  or  other,  a 
duck  may  unexpectedly  desert  a  clutch  of  eggs 
on  which  she  has  been  setting  in  most  matronly 
fashion.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  anything  of  this  kind  and  to  be  prepared  to 
hatch  the  eggs  artificially.  Probably  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  by  means  of  a  hen,  yet  many 
hens  are  careless  mothers.  In  getting  off  and 
on  the  nest,  and  in  uneasily  stirrng  about  while 
on  it,  they  may  crack  or  even  break  some 
of  the  eggs  that  are  so  highly  valued.  While 
this  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  the  percentage 
of  broken  eggs  may  be  in  some  degree  lessened 
by  selecting  hens  of  moderate  size,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  quiet  disposition  for  the  incubation  of  your 
wildfowl’s  eggs.  During  the  time  that  the  hen 
is  sitting,  the  eggs  should  be  sprinkled  with  warm 
water,  perhaps  not  every  day,  but  at  least  every 
other  day. 
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When  the  eggs  are  ready  to  hatch,  they  will 
be  observed  somewhat  to  change  their  color  and 
to  grow  more  whitish.  The  egg  has  an  odd 
and  rather  dead  look.  This  is  a  sign  that  a 
duckling  is  about  to  chip  the  egg,  and  it  will 
soon  begin  to  do  so  if  it  has  not  already 
started.  If  the  eggs  seem  all  to  be  hatching 
about  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  let  them 
severely  alone,  but  if  they  hatch  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  the  first  hatched  birds  should  be  taken 
out  from  under  the  hens  and  put  in  a  warm 
cloth-lined  basket  somewhere  near  .  the  fire. 
After  all  the  eggs  have  hatched,  the  young  birds 
may  be  again  put  under  the  hen  to  stay  there 
for  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  the  hen  should 
be  put  in  a  coop  out  in  the  grass  and  about  the 
coop  should  be  set  up  a  low  woven  wire  barri¬ 
cade  to  keep  the  young  birds'  from  wandering 
too  far. 

If  by  chance  two  or  three  hatchings  by  wild 
ducks  should  come  off  at  about  the  same  time 
as  the  hens,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  divide  up 
the  young  birds  hatched  under  the  hens  among 
the  mother  ducks.  This  must  be  done  with  judg¬ 
ment,  however,  otherwise  the  foster  mother  may 
kill  the  duckings. 

A  danger  to  which  young  birds  are  always  sub¬ 
ject  when  in  charge  of  a  hen  is  that  she  will 
scratch  vigorously  in  search  of  food,  and  in  this 
way  may  kill  or  seriously  injure  some  of  the 
young  birds.  This  is  not  likely  to  happen  if  the 
hen  is  confined  in  a  coop  with  a  board  floor,  or 
in  fact  if  she  is  tethered  by  one  leg  on  the  grass 
without  a  coop. 

For  the  first  day  after  being  hatched  the  young 
birds  require  no  food,  but  after  that  they  should 
be  given  a  little  corn  meal,  spread  out  very  thin, 
either  on  a  board  or  a  flat  dish,  and  as  soon  as 
they  seem  to  have  satisfied  their  appetites,  the 
food  should  be  taken  away  and  the  dish  washed 
or  the  board  cleansed  by  scraping.  It  is  well  to 
moisten  the  meal  with  boiling  water  and  then 
to  let  it  cool,  but  the  quantity  offered  should  be 
very  small,  in  the  hope  that  the  birds  will  eat 
practically  all  of  it.  The  hen  must  be  fed  and 
given  pure  water  twice  a  day.  The  little  birds 
should  be  fed  not  less  than  four  times  a  day, 
the  earliest  meal  being  given  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  morning,  and  the  latest  one  just  before 
sunset.  After  a  hen  and  her  coop  have  been 
in  one  place  for  several  days,  it  is  well  to 
move  the  family  to  fresh  ground,  both  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness  and  of  the  fresh  natural  food 
— insects  and  young  vegetation — which  the  tiny 
birds  may  pick  up.  Even  if  the  hen  is  tethered 
out  on  the  grass  by  one  leg,  it  is  essential  that 
she  should  have  a  coop  to  retreat  to  in  case  of 
rainy  weather,  for  young  ducks  are  easily  in¬ 
jured  if  they  once  get  wet.  Orange. 


American  Bison  Society. 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Bison  So¬ 
ciety  is  one  of  progress  and  success.  The  herd 
of  bison  for  the  Montana  buffalo  range  has  been 
bought,  paid  for  and  duly  turned  loose  on  its 
range  in  Montana,  where  it  will  do  well  and 
rapidly  ihcrease.  The  bill  setting  aside  the 
Bison  Range  was  passed  May  23,  1908,  and  with¬ 
in  less  than  one  year  the  Bison  Society  had 
raised  a  fund  of  $10,560.  With  this  sum  there 
were  purchased  from  the  Conrad  Bison  Herd 
near  Kalispel,  Mont.,  twelve  male  and  twenty- 
two  female  buffalo,  and  in  due  time  these  were 


crated  and  shipped  by  rail  to  the  reservation. 
The  herd  appears  to  have  been  handled  con¬ 
stantly  and  to  be  very  gentle,  and  there  was  no 
great  difficulty  in  the  shipping  of  these  animals. 
All  this  is  told  in  the  report  of  the  president. 
The  secretary  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
giving  illustrated  lectures  to  the  public,  which 
have  been  listened  to  with  interest.  Mr.  Clinton 
Gilbert,  of  Friend,  Neb.,  is  announced  to  have 
willed  his  herd  of  buffalo  to  the  American  Bison 
Society.  The  report  contains  a  census  of  the  buf¬ 
falo  in  North  America,  which  is  partly  estimated. 
It  is  said  that  the  total  of  buffalo  was  1,633  in 
1909  as  against  1,592  in  1908.  The  wild  buffalo 
are  estimated  to  be  325  in  1908  and  475  in  1909. 

We  called  attention  last  week  to  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  fenced 
herd  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  had  been  increased 
from  $2,500  to  $3,000. 


Blackheads  Breeding  in  Currituck. 

Waterlily,  N.  C.,  July  28. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Two  weeks  since,  July  13,  while  going 
up  old  Currituck  Inlet,  I  saw  a  flock  of  seven 
young  blackhead  ducks — small  sized  scaup.  They 
were  about  two-thirds  grown  and  I  would  never- 
have  known  they  were  young  blackheads,  but  for 
the  old  birds.  They  were  very  tame  and  allowed 
me  to  get  within  twenty  yards  of  them.  We 
often  see  young  blackducks,  woodducks  and 
sometimes  mallards,  but  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
of  young  blackheads  at  Currituck  before. 

The  drake  with  the  old  duck  and  young  ones 
had  just  enough  white  on  his  back  for  me  to  be 
able  to  tell  that  it  was  the  male  bird.  All  wild 
ducks  at  this  season  are  off  color,  but  anyone 
who  has  had  a  life  time  of  experience  like  my¬ 
self  can'  tell  them.  I  saw  a  flock  of  ten  to-day, 
eight  of  which  looked  like  young  ducks,  but  they 
could  fly,  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain. 
They  came  to  my  yellowleg  decoys  and  I  could 
have  shot  at  least  half  of  them  and  might  have 
been  tempted,  but  I  had  just  bagged  sixty  yel- 
lowlegs  and  dowitchers ;  enough  for  myself  and 
neighbors. 

There  is  a  flock  of  200  or  250  scaup  now  on 
the  beach  ponds  of  the  Swan  Island  Club 
grounds,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  them  are 
young  birds. 

Two  men  on  Knotts  Island  found  a  wild 
goose  nest  last  week  on  the  same  grounds  and 
set  the  eggs  under  a  hen,  but  I  will  write  you 
about  that  later. 

Yellowlegs,  dowitchers  and  willets  began  to 
arrive  on  the  10th.  There  were  some  fair  bags 
made  Friday,  the  15th.  They  are  very  fat  and 
make  a  fine  dinner  served  on  toast.  There  is 
an  abundant  crop  of  wild  celery,  foxtail  grass 
and  widgeon  grass  this  season ;  more  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  our  sound  before. 

The  foxtail  grass  ( Potomogeton  pectinatus ) 
seems  to  be  growing  in  every  part  of  the  sound 
this  season  and  should  be  a  big  he'p  to  us  when 
the  ducks  start  southward,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  duck  foods  here.  It  grows  from 
both  seed  and  roots  and  I  think  can  be  as  easily 
propagated  as  wild  celery.  I  find  by  examining  a 
large  number  of  stomachs  and  gizzards  of  ducks, 
geese  and  swans  that  quite  as  much  of  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  as  of  wild  celery,  and  widgeon  grass 
comes  next.  I  do  not  see  how  the  latter  could 
be  gathered,  however,  the  seed  is  so  small. 

Jasper  B.  White. 


The  Coyote’s  Gray  Matter. 

El  Centro,  Cal.,  July  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Involved  in  a  recent  increase  in  the 
death  rate  among  the  coyotes  of  Imperial  Valley 
is  a  problem  of  animal  psychology  that  might 
put  some  of  the  most  eminent  nature  fakers  up 
a  stump  higher  than  that  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  great  faunal  naturalist  not  so  long 
ago. 

Coyotes  are  numerous  in  the  fringe  of  desert 
bordering  the  reclaimed  lands  of  the  valley,  and 
they  are  no  friends  to  the  settler  who  keeps 
chickens  or  sheep.  Ordinary  methods  of  putting 
out  poison  were  effective  temporarily,  but  the 
coyotes  soon  learned  to  view  with  profound  sus¬ 
picion  the  tempting  morsels  of  fresh  meat  that 
dropped  like  manna  in  the  wilderness  where  no 
meat  had  been  before.  The  providential  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  appetite  of  the  desert  vagabond  ceased 
to  be  plausible  to  the  coyote  mind,  and  soon  the 
poison  paths  led  only  to  the  chicken  yard. 

Then  an  observant  rancher  burnished  up  his 
wits  and  pitted  human  craft  against  the  genius 
of  the  wild,  proving  that  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  man  may  display  intelligence  almost 
equal  to  that  of  any  wild  animal  that  ever  taught 
school  in  the  woods. 

This  is  what  set  the  rancher’s  think-works 
agoing.  In  the  desert  beypnd  the  irrigated  land 
is  an  isolated  peak  called  Signal  Mountain,  to 
the  top  of  which  many  persons  climb  for  the 
view  or  for  leg  exercise.  It  is  an  all-day  trip 
to  the  mountain,  and  people  who  make  it  carry 
grub  and  “picnic”  on  the  mesa  at  the  foot,  leav¬ 
ing  the  debris  of  their  luncheons  scattered  about 
after  the  fashion  of  picnic  parties.  The  rancher 
noted  that  the  coyotes  had  located  the  picnic 
grounds  and  kept  them  policed,  eating  the  scraps 
of  food,  consisting  mainly  of  sandwiches  wrap¬ 
ped  in  paper.  Wherefore  the  rancher  and  his 
neighbors  wrapped  their  poisoned  meat  in  paper, 
or  placed  bijs  upon  pieces  of  paper  on  the 
ground  and  let  coyote  nature  take  its  course. 

Br’er  Coyote  had  learned  that  it  was  safe  to 
eat  the  leavings  of  campers,  and  the  association 
of  paper  with  food  fooled  him.  In  two  weeks, 
so  the  “intelligent  ranchers  I  have  known”  as¬ 
sure  me,  nearly  a  hundred  coyotes  proved  the 
old  adage  that  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing  by  turning  up  their  toes  and  yelping  out 
their  souls  on  the  desert. 

Now  here  is  the  problem  in  animal  psychology: 
When  and  how,  if  at  all,  will  Br’er  Coyote  learn 
to  distinguish  between  bona  fide  campers’  scraps 
and  lethal  dainties  alluringly  wrapped  in  paper  ? 
If  he  cannot  differentiate,  will  he  avoid  all  com¬ 
binations  of  grub  and  paper  as  works  of  the 
evil  one,  or  will  he  go  on  taking  chances?  Will 
his  first  determination  of  the  desirability  of 
paper-wrapped  provender  persist,  or  will  the 
later  experience  obliterate  the  original  impres¬ 
sion?  Can  his  mind  stand  the  strain  of  an  effort 
to  reconcile  the  contradiction,  or  will  it  get  into 
a  hopeless  muddle,  culminating  in  brain  fever  or 
paresis? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  who  knows  the  psychic  “in¬ 
nards”  of  wild  animals  and  can  read  their  minds 
as  accurately  as  the  seventh  daughter  of  a 
seventh  daughter,  born  with  a  caul,  can  read 
your  palm,  on  the  subject  of  impending  brain¬ 
fag  or  neurasthenia  among  the  coyotes  of  Im¬ 
perial  Valley.  Allen  Kelly. 


Graphite  and  the  Sportsman. 

T he  fisherman  is  proverbially  a  philosopher, 
and  this  one  was  particularly  a  philosopher.  I 
was  ending  a  gloriqus  day  with  game  fish  with 
a  most  unhappy  half  hour  with  a  “stuck'’  ferrule 
and  a  good  deal  of  language. 

“For  one  who  is  handy  with  hist’  lead  pencil,” 
remarked  the  philosopher,  “you  are  chary  of 
using  lead  where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  That 
rod  would  come  apart  easier  for  some,  and,”  he 
added  with  a  grunt  as  he  pulled  on  the  oars,  “this 
boat  would  move  faster  with  a  coat  of  graphite 
on  the  bottom  and  be  a  good  deal  dryer  as  well.” 

The  next  day  saw  the  ferrules  of  my  rod  well 
coated,  and  somehow  or  other  the  philosopher’s 
remarks  lingered  in  my  mind  until  I  got  to  think¬ 
ing  of  just  how  much  the  outdoor  man  is  in¬ 
debted  to  the  substance  which  is  only  another 
form  of  the  black  diamonds  we  shovel  into  the 
furnace.  I  resolved  to  find  out  something  about 
it,  and  my  search  for  information  led  me  straight 
to  the  office  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Jersey  City.  A  very  short  visit  to  the 
big  plant  sufficed  to  convince  me  that  graphite 
■ — to  forget  the  lead — was  not  only  indispensable 
to  the  sportsman,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  the  world  of  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
merce. 

First  a  word  about  the  Joseph  Dixon  Com¬ 
pany.  It  ranks  not  only  as  the  pioneer  firm  in 
the  graphite  field,  but  its  big  plant  at  Jersey  City 
is  a  splendid  example  of  orderly  and  progressive 
development,  extending  over  nearly  a  century, 
with  the  result  that  to-day  it  is  the  largest  com¬ 
pany  engaged  in  the  business. 

It  was  in  1827  that  Joseph  Dixon,  the  founder 
of  the  company,  put  a  climax  of  success  on  a 
series  of  laborious  experiments  by  making  the 
first  successful  graphite  crucible.  To-day  every 
brass  founder  and  crucible  steel  worker  uses  a 
Dixon  crucible  or  one  made  after  the  Dixon 
method.  In  the  same  year  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Company  was  founded,  and  the  small  factories 
at  Jersey  City  began  the  manufacture  of  cruci¬ 
bles  and  stove  polish. 

Keen-sighted  inventor  that  he  was,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  original  Dixon  could  in  his  most 
roseate  dreams  have  imagined  either  the  extent 
of  the  future  development  of  the  industry  he 
founded,  or  the  multitude  of  uses  to  which 
graphite  would  be  put.  To-day ’the  imposing 
plant  of  the  Dixon  Company  covers  nearly  four 
city  blocks  and  occupies  seven  modern  manufac¬ 
turing  buildings  with  a  total  Qoor  space  of  more 
than  301,000  square  feet.  The  present  officers 
of  the  company  are :  President,  George  T. 
Smith ;  Vice-President,  William  H.  Corbin ; 
Treasurer,  George  E.  Long;  Secretary.  Harry 
Daily. 

It  was  about  twenty-five  years  ago  that  the 
Dixon  Company,  at  the  instance  of  George  E. 
Long,  now  its  treasurer,  took  the  initiative  in 
exploiting  graphite  for  lubricating  purposes,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  real  interest  of  sportsmen 
in  graphite  was  first  aroused. 

It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  graphite  to  a  won¬ 


derful  variety  of  uses  rather  than  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  mechanical  processes  employed  that 
the  visitor  to  the  plant  finds  his  interest  cen¬ 
tered.  Graphite  is  practically  pure  carbon  and 
as  such  is  not  susceptible  of  much  modification 
through  manufacturing  processes.  It  differs  from 
other  carbon  forms  in  the  peculiarly  unctuous 
quality  which  makes  it  so  valuable  as  a  lubricant 
whether  in  liquid  form  or  as  dry  powder.  It  is 
unaffected  by  heat,  cold,  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
has  a  strong  attraction  for  metal  surfaces..  Al¬ 
though  absolutely  insoluble,  it  mixes  readily  with 
grease  or  oil  and  remains  permanently  in  sus¬ 
pension. 

Graphite  is  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  all  minerals.  It  is  found  in  varying  quanti- 
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ties  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory,  but  is 
most  generally  mined  in  our  States  bordering 
the  Appalachian  range.  It  is  found  in  narrow 
veins  which  are  sometimes  very  shallow,  but 
where  actual  mining  operations  are  carried  on 
they  usually  run  to  a  great  depth.  Much  of  the 
graphite  comes  from  small  deposits,  which  are 
not  regularly  mined. 

All  the  graphite  used  in  the  Dixon  works  is 
taken  from  the*company’s  own  mines  and  is  of 
a  thin,  flaky  formation.  It  is  mined  by  very 
much  the  same  methods  as  other  minerals  and 
comes  out  of  the  ground  in  black  chunks  of  pure 
graphite  mixed  with  various  impurities.  It  is 
then  crushed  and  goes  through  various  refining 
processes,  some  of  which  are  secret,  and  at  last 
is  “air  floated,”  a  process  which  separates  the 
last  particles  of  dust  and  grit  from  the  graphite 
itself. 

The  pure  graphite  is  next  prepared  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  consumer.  Some  is  put  up 
in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  some  as  flaked  and 
some  mixed  with  various  oils  and  greases  as 
lubricants  for  special  purposes.  Paints  are  made 


of  graphite,'  as  are  also  the  great  crucibles  in 
which  brass  and  steel  are  reduced  to  a  liquid 
state  in  the  foundries.  Last  of  all  it  is  pressed 
into  tiny  cylinders,  cased  in  wood  and  becomes 
the  lead  pencil  of  commerce.  The  brass  and 
steel  worker,  the  electrician,  the  engineer,  the 
machinist,  the  printer,  the  bridge  builder,  all  must 
have  graphite,  and  the  great  mass  of  humanity 
of  all  vocations  would  be  lost  without  the  humble 
lead  pencil. 

But  it  is  with  graphite  in  its  relation  to  the 
sportsman  that  we  are  most  interested.  A  list 
of  these  relations  is  enlightening.  To  its  peculiar 
ability  to  fill  up  surfaces,  smooth  down  inequali¬ 
ties  and  preserve  metals,  graphite  owes  its  big 
place  as  a  lubricant.  For  the  yachtsman  or 
motor  boat  owner,  graphite,  applied  to  the  ordi¬ 
narily  wetted  surfaces,  by  reducing  the  friction 
increases  the  speed  qf  the  wooden  boat.  It  also 
preserves  the  hulls  of  iron  or  steel  craft,  is  a 
general  lubricant,  preserves  metal  fixtures,  in  one 
form  is  a  metal  paint,  is  a  waterproofing  for 
steering  gears,  shaft-bearings,  etc.,  and  a  valuable 
pipe  joint  compound. 

The  fisherman  finds  it  invaluable  to  his  peace 
of  mind.  Applied  to  ferrules  it  prevents  stick¬ 
ing.  If  put  dry  into  the  gear  cases  of  reels  it 
insures  quiet  and  easy  action.  The  bicycle  rider 
and  the  motorist  use  it  as  a  chain  lubricant  and 
a  metal  preservative. 

Hunters  and  trapshooters  are  no  less  indebted 
to  graphite.  It  “oils”  the  loading  and  ejecting 
mechanisms ;  placed  on  the  inside  or  outside  of 
barrels  it  is  a  sure  preventive  of  rust;  inside  the 
barrel  it  prevents  leading  and  the  sticking  of 
powder  residue  and  of  swelled  paper  shells. 
When  a  little  dry  graphite^  has  been  blown  into 
the  breech  of  a  gun,  it  has.  been  found  adhering 
to  the  bore  after  more  than  200  discharges. 

Go  where  he  will,  with  what  tools  of  the  craft 
he  may.  or  by  what  conveyance,  the  outdoor  man 
cannot  escape  the  assistance  of  graphite. 

H.  A.  S. 


Uncle  John’s  Joke. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  July  30. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Is  there  any  place  on  earth  where  the 
negroes  are  quite  so  amusing  as  they  are  in 
North  Carolina?  A  few  days  ago,  in  a  visit  to 
the  country,  one  of  the  old-time  negroes  was 
found.  Uncle  John  is  neatly  eighty  years  of  age, 
with  grizzled  hair  and  the  beginning  of  a  stoop. 
He  is  yet  “mighty  spry,”  as  he  puts  it. 

The  place  is  set  about  with  orchards,  the  trees 
bending  with  pears,  apples,  peaches  and  plums-; 
.with  fig  trees  thick  with  the  second  crop  of 
fruit  to  ripen  in  September,  and  out  in  a  flat 
sandy  stretch,  between  the  house  and  the  most 
wonderful  cornfield  I  ever  saw,  is  the  thing 
most  dear  to  the  heart  of  Uncle  John,  namely 
“de  melon  phtch.”  Hard  by  is  a  wide  spreading 
vine,  thick  hung  with  scuppernong  grapes,  that 
finest  of  all  the  Southern  grapes  which  never 
fails  and  which  no  disease  seems  to  attack. 

Once  when  his  eyes  roved  over  the  melon 
patch  and  I  ^aid,  “Uncle  John,  do  you  like 
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melons?”  he  replied,  “Boss,  I  jus’  nacherly  loves 
’em.  I  don't  mean  no  mushmillions ;  I  means 
wat’millions ;  dem’s  de  ones  fer  me.  Dem’s  my 
kind.” 

It  was  natural  to  drift  from  watermelons  to 
hounds,  rabbits  and  ’possums,  and  Uncle  John 
said :  “I’ve  been  er  huntin’  rabbits  an’  ’possums 
seventy  year,  and  I  likes  ’em  better  and  better. 
Ole  Mars  Simon  Turner,  whar  lives  up  dere  on 
the  hill,  he’s  ninety-one  year  ole,  and  he's  er 
powerful  hunter.  He  goes  right  after  de  ’pos¬ 
sums  and  he’s  got  good  dogs,  too.  I  feels  like 
a  boy  ’side  er  him,  for  he  is  a  goer.  Last  winter 
me  and  my  young  boss  here  went  out  and  cotch 
five  ’possums  de  fus’  part  o’  de  night.  I  know 
they  ain’t  nobody  got  no  better  dog  den  we  has. 
Dey  can  jis  make  ’possums  in  de  woods,  it  looks 
like.” 

This  was  at  the  home  of  John  F.  Batts,  a 
young  Wake  county  farmer,  who  urged  Uncle 
John  to  tell  me  about  the  time  his  cabin  burned. 


Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — IV. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  the  use  of  films 
that  deserves  special  mention.  This  is  the  film 
developing  tank,  a  small  affair  all  of  whose  parts 
are  packed  in  a  small  box  that  will  withstand 
rough  handling  but  is  a  part  of  the  outfit.  It  is 
now  made  so  that  the  development  of  films  can 
be  carried  on  in  daylight  or  at  night,  in  camp 
or  elsewhere.  The  chemicals  are  all  prepared 
and  clean  water  only  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
developing  arrangements. 

Often  the  very  exposures  you  care  most  about 
are  incorrectly  timed,  or  the  settings  not  to  your 
liking,  but  you  learn  the  truth  too  late  if  you 
wait  until  you  return  home  to  develop  the  films. 
The  reflecting  camera  assists  you  materially  in 
this  respect,  but  mistakes  can  be  made  with  it, 
too.  With  the  tank  six-exposure  films  are 
handy,  as  you  will  find  after  a  brief  experience. 
Develop  them  in  camp  and  if  those  you  are 


tually  occurred  in  tropical  countries,  but  it  is 
now  possible  to  avoid  similar  discouragements. 
On  a  camping  journey  I  lost  a  lot  of  plates  and 
films  in  a  way  that  puzzled  me  greatly  for  a 
time.  My  outfit  and  several  dozen  plates  and 
films  were  sent  on  ahead,  while  I  carried  two 
cameras  with  me.  During  my  trip  I  made  a 
large  number  of  exposures,  but  when  they  were 
developed  on  my  return  home,  they  were  found 
to  be  a  sorry  lot,  with  all  the  earmarks  of  heat 
and  humidity.  Investigation  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  steamer  trunk  containing  the  plates 
and  films  packed  in  blankets  had  been  left  in  the 
open  during  a  sudden  shower.  No  water  got 
into  the  trunk,  but  the  sun  came  out  strong  im¬ 
mediately  afterward  and  gave  the  contents  a 
thorough  steaming,  and  for  two  weeks  I  wasted 
much  time  exposing  these  worthless  plates  and 
films.  Had  they  been  exposed  and  developed, 
little  or  no  harm  would  have  come  to  them. 
Disappointments  like  this  may  happen  at  any  time. 


THE  FAST  MAIL  TRAIN  ON  THE  LAKE  SHORE  RAILWAY  IN  INDIANA. 

Two  successive  exposures  with  a  small  reflecting  camera  and  films.  The  speed  of  the  approaching  train  on  the  heavy  down  grade  was  estimated  by  a  veteran 
railway  man  at  nearly  seventy  miles  an  hour.  The  time  of  exposure  was  1/1000  of  a  second.  The  pictures  show  how  quickly  the  camera  was  manipulated. 


Uncle  John  bent  double  and  shook  with  laugh¬ 
ter,  then  straightening  up,  said:  “You  oughn’t 
ter  make  me  tell  it,  but  I’m  er  -gwine  to  tell 
dat  joke  on  myself.  Dat  night  I  tuk  my  two 
dogs  and  lef’  de  house  early,  telling  Mandy  I 
warn't  er  gwine  to  be  gone  long.  About  mid¬ 
night  er  such  a  matter  I  come  back,  and,  bless 
God,  dere  warn’t  nothin’  dere  ’cept  Mandy.  I 
had  my  dawgs  an’  three  ’possums,  er  big  un  and 
two  kittens  [the  negro  name  for  little  ’possums 
which  they  put  in  a  box  and  feed  until  they  grow 
large].  When  I  was  in  er  piece  er  thick  woods 
I'd  seed  er  sort  of  er  blaze  in  de  element,  but 
I  never  paid  no  heed  to  it,  an'  1  never  thought 
about  it’s  er  bein’  my  cabin,  but  it  was,  sho 
’nuff.  Dere  was  de  ashes,  de  chimbley  founda¬ 
tion  and  some  rocks  whar  had  been  under  de 
logs.  I  drap  the  ’possums  on  the  ground  and 
hugged  Mandy  and  tole  her  not  to  worry ;  dat 
de  ole  house  was  gone  and  I  was  shore  dem 
bedbugs  whar  had  gin  us  hell  so  many  nights 
had  one  time  cotch  hell  deyselves.” 

Was  there  ever  a  better  example  of  the 
happiness  of  a  darkey?  He  had  a  light  heart, 
a  good  pair  of  arms,  “dem  houn’s  an’  Mandy,” 
and  he  did  not  care  a  straw  about  the  fiTe.  He 
could  build  another  cabin  at  no  cost  except  a 
dollar  or  two,  and  thus  have  a  new  home,  his 
dogs  were  well  and  there  were  plenty  more 
’possums  in  the  woods.  Fred  A.  Olds. 


anxious  about  do  not  satisfy  you,  make  new 
exposures  next  day,  provided  this  is  possible. 
Of  course  there  are  scenes  that  can  never  be 
photographed  a  second  time,  but  landscapes 
and  groups  can  be,  and  through  this  method 
you  will  perfect  your  work.  With  the  matter 
still  fresh  in  mind  you  will  learn  more  in  a 
week  in  this  way  than  you  would  pick  up  in  a 
season  by  the  old  method.  While  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  a  record  of  the  conditions  affect¬ 
ing  each  exposure,  few  do  this,  and  as  stated 
before,  on  your  vacation  you  should  not  follow 
too  closely  any  prearranged  schedule.  Develop¬ 
ment  being  possible  on  the  same  day,  this  will 
prove  economical  in  another  direction.  Often 
in  wishing  to  be  sure  of  good  results,  you  may 
make  two  or  more  exposures  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  employing  different  stops  and  speeds.  With 
tank  development  this  can  often  be  avoided,  for 
if  in  development  the  result  of  an  exposure 
proves  unsatisfactory,  try  again  next  day. 

Still  another  point  is  that,  in  some  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  summer,  films  deteriorate  while  in 
the  camera  and  afterward,  and  this  can  be 
checked  through  the  medium  of  immediate  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  the  best  preservative  against 
heat,  humidity  and  moisture.  Fancy  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  African  traveler  when,  on  his  return 
home  with  a  large  number  of  priceless  films,  he 
finds  a  majority  of  them  ruined.  This  has  ac- 


You  cannot  take  a  tank  outfit  along  in  a  pack, 
or  on  a  horse,  but  in  yachting,  motoring  and 
other  trips  where  a  few  pounds  extra  are  not 
important,  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  include  in 
the  outfit,  and  one  should  be  in  every  permanent 
camp.  To  develop  your  day’s  exposures  in  the 
evening  is  fully  as  advantageous  as  it  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  result  of  each  shot  by  means  of  a  tele¬ 
scope  when  you  are  shooting  at  the  target.  In 
both  cases  the  probable  causes  of  success  and 
failure  are  determinable  while  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  affecting  each  are  fresh  in  your 
memory. 

Just  as  the  expert  rifleman  makes  miscalcula¬ 
tions  of  distances  now  and  then  under  condi¬ 
tions  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  so  do  ex¬ 
pert  photographers  fail  occasionally  to  time  their 
exposures  properly  when  they  wander  from  well- 
known  trails.  If  you  will  examine  a  series  of 
pictures  made  in  a  region  new  to  the  sportsman 
who  made  them,  the  negatives  of  which  were  de¬ 
veloped  after  his  return  home,  you  will  probably 
see  that  most  of  his  errors  of  judgment  were 
repeated  in  every  picture,  showing  that  he  was 
working  at  a  decided  disadvantage  all  the  while. 
Illustrations  of  this  statement  will  often  be 
found  in  series  of  pictures  made  in  an  ever¬ 
green  forest  region  by  a  man  who  has  previously 
carried  a  camera  in  places  where  forests  are 
scarce  or  composed  of  deciduous  trees ;  and  by 
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mountain  men  who  visit  seashore  resorts  for 
the  first  time,  and  vice  versa. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  equipment 
of  reflecting  cameras  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  Now  as  to 
probable  cost:  These  cameras  are  somewhat 
complicated  and  their  parts  require  careful  ad¬ 
justment,  hence  they  are  more  costly  than  the 
folding  cameras ;  and  then  they  have  not  been 
on  the  market  long,  and  great  efforts  are  made 
to  keep  the  prices  up.  Not  that  the  reflecting 
camera  is  a  new  idea.  It  has  been  on  the 
European  market  fifteen  years  at  least.  In  the 
winter  of  1896-7  a  friend  of  mine  made  the  first 
one  I  had  ever  seen.  He  said  at  that  time  that 
he  was  its  inventor,  but  after  I  had  shown  him 
an  illustration  of  the  foreign  reflecting  camera, 
clipped  from  an  advertisement  that  had  been 
running  for  months  in  a  London  paper,  he 
hedged  enough  to  admit  that  while  the  idea  was 
not  his,  he  had  improved  on  it.  At  any  rate  his 
reflecting  camera  was  an  excellent  one.  He  had 
made  it  from  mahogany  and  brass  and  used  in 
it  an  excellent  little  French  lens.  His  pictures 
were  fine  and  some  of  them  were  published  in 
Forest  and  Stream  years  ago.  But  the  curtain 
shutter  was  actuated  by  a  heavy  spring  which 
made  so  much  noise  that  the  first  tirne  I  was 
permitted  to  try  the  camera  I  came  near  drop¬ 
ping  it  out  of  a  canoe  into  salt  water.  There 
was  a  push  button,  and  when  this  had  been 
pressed  there  was  a  squeak,  a  scrape  and  a 
bang,  rfnd  the  image  was  fixed  on  the  plate  by 
main  strength,  as  it  seemed. 

Remembering  these  things,  it  was  with  sur¬ 
prise  that  I  learned,  two^  or  three  years  later, 
that  the  reflecting  camera  was  ‘‘a  new  and  won¬ 
derful  invention !”  That  was  at  the  time  the 
first  reflecting  camera  was  placed  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  Shortly  afterward  several  firms 
adopted  the  principle,  made  improvements  and 
flooded  the  market  with  boxes  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes.  Because  these  were  sold  without  lenses 
there  w'as  a  good  deal  of  exchanging,  with  the 
result  that  the  high  prices  demanded  for  new 
boxes  caused  amateurs  to  purchase  used  cameras 
turned  in  at  the  supply  houses.  The  majority 
of  these  were  as  good  as  new,  and  to-day  the 
exchanges  sell  the  better  models  as  fast  as  they 
are  received,  and  at  prices  far  below  those  asked 
for  new  boxes.  At  the  same  time  these  houses 
keep  a  large  stock  of  lenses,  and  the  buyer  can 
equip  himself  there  at  a  reasonable  outlay. 

The  best  3*4*4f4  and  3%X5TA  reflecting 
cameras  sell  without  lenses  for  $40  to  $50  to¬ 
day,  or  about  one-third  less  than  the  list  price 
for  new  boxes;  others  as  low  as  $20,  perfectly 
good,  but  with  plainer  finish  and  fittings.  The 
4x5  with  reversible  or  revolving  back,  and  with 
long  bellows,  average  around  $50;  with  short 
bellows  and  fixed  back,  about  the  same  as  the 
smaller  sizes.  These  are  all  dependable  cameras. 

Lenses  of  proper  focal  length  cost  at  the  ex¬ 
changes  nearly  as  much  as  the  boxes.  You  can 
often  pick  up  a  high  grade  anastigmat  for  $20 
to  $30  or  even  less  if  you  are  content  with  one 
made  three  or  four  years  ago.  Lenses,  like 
women’s  hats,  go  out  of  style  quickly,  the  makers 
each  year  claiming  that  their  newest  line  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  previously  made.  New  names  are 
applied  to  every  new  issue,  and  there  are  de¬ 
cided  improvements,  but  if  your  lens  is  a  good 
one,  do  not  worry  if  you  fail  to  find  it  listed  in 
next  year’a  catalogues,  but  if  you  want  to  do 


the  best  possible  work,  stick  to  it  like  a  leech 
once  you  have  gotten  acquainted  with  it. 

Big  lenses  are  the  rule  now  for  all  work 
where  rapidity  is  demanded,  as  in  newspaper 
work.  Newspaper  photographers  must  do  their 
work,  rain  or  shine,  and  as  a  rule  their  pictures 
call  for  a  single  object,  as  an  individual  in  ac¬ 
tion.  As  they  cannot  always  get  close  to  him, 
they  depend  on  obtaining  a  large  image  through 
the  medium  of  a  lens  as  big  as  your  fist,  which 
will  work  in  very  poor  light  and  in  rain  or 
snow. 

Too  many  amateurs  have  been  carried  away 
with  this  idea,  or  rather  they  follow  it  to  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  result  is  a  vast  number  of  good 
small  lenses  in  the  exchanges.  Hence,  if  your 
box  is  a  3Yax41A,  314*5/4  or  4*5,  you  have  a 
wide  range  of  choice  of  good  5x7  lenses  that 
will  be  just  right  for  general  work.  For  all¬ 
round  use  this  size  is  large  enough  for  the 
boxes  just  mentioned;  in  fact,  while  the  big 
lenses  are  not  what  the  average  person  needs, 
it  is  always  best  to  have  a  lens  that  will  cover 
a  plate  one  size  larger  than  the  one  you  use. 
By  this  is  meant  that  with  the  lens  open  every 
part  of  your  plate  will  be  exposed  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  light  entering  the  lens,  detail 
being  as  sharp  at  the  extreme  corners  as  in  the 
center.  The  field  of  the  lens  at  its  fullest  open¬ 
ing  must  be  wider  than  the  diagonal  of  the  plate. 

Because  your  box  has  a  focal  plane  or  curtain 
shutter,  the  lens  you  select  will  cost  less  than 
if  you  intended  to  use  it  in  a  folding  camera. 
Its  cells  will  be  mounted  in  a  plain  tube  called 
a  barrel,  with  iris  diaphragm,  collar  and  flange, 
ready  to  be  mounted  on  the  lens  board  with 
three  small  wood  screws. 

For  the  naturalist  there  are  several  reflecting 
cameras  that  are  adapted  to  long  range  and  tele¬ 
photo  work,  but  both  the  boxes  and  the  lenses 
are  costly  and  they  are  too  large  for  the  sports¬ 
man’s  use  unless  picture  making  is  his  hobby. 

The  reflecting  principle  has  recently  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  manufacture  of  low  priced  cameras, 
but  while  these  may  satisfy  a  certain  class,  their 
range  of  usefulness  is  restricted  and  serious 
amateurs  prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  money  and 
get  better  outfits. 

If  the  smaller  reflecting  cameras  are  too  bulky 
and  heavy  for  your  use,  there  are  several  small 
folding  cameras  that  will  do  fair  work.  These 
are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  book,  have 
rounded  ends,  come  in  a  leather  case  with  shoul¬ 
der  strap,  and  weigh  \y2  pounds  and  upward, 
according  to  size.  They  are  equipped  with  recti¬ 
linear  lens  and  adjustable  shutter,  brilliant  view 
finder  and  roll  films.  Time  and  instantaneous  ex¬ 
posures  are  possible,  but  the  limit  of  speed  of  the 
shutter  is  around  1/50  of  a  second,  though  it 
is  rated  twice  as  high.  The  price  is  $15  to  $25, 
and  for  occasional  use  where  speed  and  perfect 
pictures  are  not  demanded,  they  give  surprising¬ 
ly  good  results.  Fit  one  of  them  with  a  good 
anastigmat  lens  and  a  shutter  that  will  work 
close  up  to  1/100  of  a  second,  doubling  the  cost 
meanwhile,  and  you  have  an  excellent  little  out¬ 
fit  for  fishing  and  shooting  trips. 

One  temptation  which  the  sportsman  should 
avoid  will  be  found  in  the  so-called  pocket 
camera.  Theoretically  such  an  outfit  would  be 
ideal;  practically  it  is  moonshine.  Not  that 
there  are  no  good  cameras  small  enough  to  go 
in  a  coat  pocket,  for  a  number  of  them  can  be 
carried  in  this  way.  I  do  not  refer  to  them, 


but  to  the  condensed  affairs  that  go  by  this 
designation.  The  best  you  can  do  with  them 
is  to  carry  the  empty  camera  in  one  pocket  and 
the  film  pack  or  plateholders — often  single — in 
another.  One  trial  is  generally  enough.  If  you 
wish  to  prove  the  contrary,  carry  a  pound  of 
lead  in  your  coat  pocket  for  a  day  and  be  con¬ 
vinced,  for  that  is  just  what  the  pocket  camera 
is  like — a  solid,  hard  lump  that  grows  heavier 
every  hour.  Neither  is  it  handy  nor  a  very  good 
one  in  any  respect. 

The  folding  film  camera  in  its  leather  case 
is  far  better,  for  it  can  be  carried  over  or  under 
the  coat,  the  shoulder  strap  supporting  the  weight 
in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner.  There  is, 
too,  sufficient  space  in  it  for  better  lens  and 
shutter  than  those  that  come  with  it  regularly, 
whereas  the  lens-and-shutter  space  in  the  pocket 
camera  is  generally  too  small  for  any  improve¬ 
ment.  Perry  D.  Frazer. 


Dove  Season  Opens. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  opening  of  the  dove  and  deer  sea¬ 
son,  July  15,  found  an  army  of  hunters  afield, 
although  the  weather  was  unusually  hot  and 
conditions  therefore  none  too  pleasant.  All  the 
places  generally  favored  of  doves  in  other  years 
were  well  patronized,  and  ante-season  predic¬ 
tions  of  plenty  of  sport  were  borne  out,  but  gun¬ 
ners  reported  the  flights  very  late  owing  to  the 
heat,  a  number  quitting  before  the  shooting 
really  began. 

The  bags  showed  a  large  proportion  of  young 
birds,  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  being  of  this 
season’s  hatching.  Considerable  difference  in  the 
size  and  plumage  of  the  young  indicates  that 
they  were  the  fruit  of  two  hatchings  at  least. 
The  food  supply  was  abundant,  as  might  have 
been  foreseen  before  the  opening. 

Many  gunners  took  their  first  outing  Sunday, 
and  in  the  country  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles  the 
almost  continual  shooting  reminded  one  of  a 
bombardment.  It  was  a  hot,  and  for  this  climate, 
unusually  oppressive  day  owing  to  the  humidity. 
As  was  the  case  on  the  first  day,  this  made  the 
flights  late,  but  many  came  home  with  the  twenty 
birds  permitted  by  law. 

The  river  bed  and  various  grain  fields  near 
town  were  thronged  Sunday.  All  along  the 
splendid  interurban  electric  car  system  were 
scattered  hunters.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
command  seats  in  automobiles  went  on  long 
jaunts. 

Reports  from  all  the  outlying  districts  in 
Southern  California  tell  of  an  abundance  of 
doves  this  year,  and  people  in  general  are  inclined 
to  give  the  excellent  game  laws  in  force  the 
last  few  years  full  credit  for  the  improvement. 
The  result  is  to  create  a  very  favorable  senti¬ 
ment  regarding  game  laws  in  general. 

Deer  hunters  found  climbing  the  mountains 
after  bucks  well  nigh  impossible,  although  a  num¬ 
ber  were  brought  in,  killed  early  in  the  morning. 
It  was  trying  weather  for  venison,  and  scant 
satisfaction  attaches  to  killing  a  nice  buck  only 
to  be  unable  to  get  him  out  without  the  meat 
going  bad.  Most  of  the  veteran  deer  hunters 
have  called  off  their  trips  for  the  time  being,  and 
seasoned  sportsmen  have  decided  to  wait  until 
September  when  the  rush  will  be  over,  the  nights 
cold  and  deer  hunting  altogether  more  enjoyable 
than  in  mid-summer.  Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 
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Louisiana  Commission. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  31. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  Game  Commission  and  the 
Oyster  Commission  will  be  consolidated  within 
the  next  few  days  under  the  new  act  passed  by 
the  recent  Legislature.  It  is  believed  that  Frank 
M.  Miller  will  be  president  of  the  consolidated 
board;  Amos  L.  Ponder,  Attorney;  C.  S.  Bab- 
ington,  Secretary  -  Treasurer ;  Henry  Jacobs, 
Superintendent  of  Game  and  Fish  Wardens,  and 
J.  B.  Dauenheauer  will  look  after  the  oyster 
business  with  engineers,  wardens  and  others. 
The  headquarters  of  the  new  board  will  be  in 
the  Maison  Blanche  building  for  the  present,  but 
later  on  offices  will  be  set  apart  in  the  new  court 
house  building  in  this  city. 

The  commission  held  this  week  its  last  meet¬ 
ing  before  consolidating  with  the  Oyster  Com¬ 
mission.  It  decided  to  stock  the  Jefferson  parish 
preserve  with  Chinese  pheasants  and  other  game. 
The  commission  has  purchased  celery  seed  from 
a  firm  in  Wisconsin  for  planting  with  rice  seed 
to  attract  game  in  the  preserve.  Seventy  pairs 
of  Chinese  pheasants  have  been  bought  in  New 
York  and  will  be  used  for  propagating  pur¬ 
poses.  This  preserve  consists  of  many  thou¬ 
sand  acres  and  is  the  largest  in  this  State  and 
the  first  to  receive  attention. 

The  commission  has  also  decided  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  an  exhibit  of  fish  and  game  which  will  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  in  Louisiana  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  The  exhibit  will  have  a 
special  car  and  will  also  be  available  for  a  con¬ 
veyance  on  the  public  highways  and  will  be 
shown  at  various  parish  fairs.  The  commission 
has  printed  85,000  hunting  license  blanks  to  be 
issued  to  the  sportsmen. 

The  hunters  are  looking  forward  to  a  great 
season  this  fall  and  winter.  The  various  clubs 
and  sportsmen  generally  seem  to  be  contented 
with  their  new  laws  and  better  regulations  re¬ 
cently  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  The  license 
for  non-resident  hunters  has  been  changed  from 
$25  to  $15.  Wardens  report  game  plentiful. 

F.  G.  G. 


The  Right  of  Search. 

Boston,  Mass.,  July  30. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  commissioners  of  fisheries  and 
game  and  their  deputies  have  secured  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  more  complete  enforcement  of  the  laws 
during  the  past  winter  in  securing  the  passage 
of  a  law  relative  to  the  right  of  search  for  game 
or  fish  illegally  taken  or  held,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  game  and  fish  so  seized.  This  law 
makes  important  changes  in  one  section,  so  that 
the  commissioners  and  deputies  and  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  district  police  may,  with  or  without 
a  warrant,  search  any  boat,  car,  box,  locker, 
crate  or  package,  and  any  building  other  than 
a  private  dwelling  where  he  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  game  or  fish  taken  or  held  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  law  is  to  be  found,  and  may  seize  and 
dispose  of  it. 

Another  advantage  comes  with  the  addition  of 
six  salaried  deputies  to  the  present  force.  The 
effectiveness  of  such  a  body  of  men  depends 
largely  on  the  skill  with  which  they  are  handled, 
as  well  as  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  each 
individual  in  the  corps ;  in  fact,  the  deputy-in¬ 
chief  is  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  chief 
of  police  in  our  cities.  There  are  yet  many  men 
in  almost  every  large  town  and  city  who  respect 


the  laws  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game 
less  than  any  others  on  the  statute  books,  and 
every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  enforce 
laws  that  are  not  supported  by  public  sentiment. 
There  is  no  more  important  work  for  sports¬ 
men’s  clubs  than  the  development  of  a  sentiment 
that  shall  lead  every  citizen  to  co-operate  with 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Henry  H.  Kimball. 


Fiction  and  Firearms. 

Another  writer  of  popular  fiction  caught  fool¬ 
ing  with  firearms.  One  Edwin  Bliss,  magazine 
fictionist,  tells  how  his  hero  “slowly  drew  a  huge 
businesslike  revolver  from  his  coat  pocket,  twirl¬ 
ing  the  cylinders  about  with  a  practiced  twist  of 
his  thumb.” 

A  huge  revolver  with  more  than  one  cylinder 
would  be  a  queer  if  not  a  businesslike  weapon, 
and  it  would  be  awesome  to  see  the  hero  twirl¬ 
ing  the  cylinders  with  his  thumb  instead  of  cock¬ 
ing  the  hammer  and  permitting  the  proper  action 
of  the  mechanism  to  bring  a  loaded  chamber  into 
line  with  the  barrel. 

A  little  later  in  the  story  a  villain  fires  a  rifle 
bullet  at  a  hat,  held  up  as  a  decoy  in  a  window, 
and  this  is  what  happens :  The  bullet  knocks 
the  soft  hat  from  the  hands  of  the  man  holding 
it,  and  when  he  picks  it  up  he  sees  “a  great 
round  hole,  the  edges  of  which  glow  fiery  for 
a  second.”  The  man  examines  “the  smudge  of 
burned  felt”  and  mutters  “a  good  shot.” 

Whew !  That  bullet  was  going  some  to  set 
fire  to  a  felt  hat  by  friction.  But  it  must  have 
been  going  slowly  to  knock  the  hat  out  of  a 
man’s  hand.  Maybe  the  villain  loaded  his  rifle 
with  solid  iron  bullets  heated  to  cherry  red  in 
a  furnace. 

The  same  author  in  another  story  made  his 
hero,  in  a  great  crowd  on  Broadway,  shoot  a 
ring  from  the  finger  of  a  man  riding  in  a  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  bullet  did  not  do  another  blessed 
thing;  just  went  out  of  the  story  like  a  minor 
character  for  whom  the  author  has  no  further 
use. 

It  really  seems  as  if  the  writers  of  fiction 
were  as  densely  ignorant  of  the  construction  and 
function  of  firearms  as  the  average  policeman' 
and  the  newspaper  reporter.  A.  K. 


New  Publications. 

New  Books  Received:  “How  to  Study 
Birds,”  by  Herbert  K.  Job;  Outing  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  “Salmon,  Sea  Trout  and 
Other  Fresh  Water  Fish,”  by  P.  D.  Malloch ; 
London,  A.  &  C.  Black;  New  York,  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  “A  B  C  of  the  Motorcycle,” 
by  W.  E.  Jackman;  Chicago,  the  Charles  C. 
Thompson  Company.  “Camp  Cookery,”  by 
Horace  Kephart;  Outing  Publishing  Company. 
“Minor  Tactics  of  the  Chalk  Stream,”  by  G.  E. 
M.  Skues;  London,  A.  &  C.  Black;  New  York, 
Macmillans.  “Hunting  Trips  in  Northern  Rho¬ 
desia,”  by  D.  D.  Lyell;  London,  Horace  Cox. 
“Flying  Machines,  Construction  and  Operation,” 
by  W.  J.  Jackman;  Chicago,  the  Charles  C. 
Thompson  Company.  “Houseboating  on  a 
Colonial  Waterway,”  by  Frank  and  Cortelle 
Hutchins ;  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  “Boy 
Scouts  of  America,”  by  E.  T.  Seton  and  General 
Baden-Powell ;  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  & 


Co.  “Backwoods  Surgery  and  Medicine,”  by  C. 
S.  Moody;  New  York,  the  Outing  Company. 
“Auction  Bridge  Up  to  Date,”  by  W.  Dalton; 
New  York,  Wycil  &  Co. 


Adirondack  Notes. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N.  Y.,  July  23. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  Probably  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
tracted  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather  in  May 
and  early  June  there  have  not  been  as  many  visi¬ 
tors  in  the  woods  as  usual.  But  now  for  some 
weeks  fine  weather  has  prevailed  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  have  come.  Trout,  both  brook  and  lake,  are 
plenty  for  those  who  know  where  to  go  and 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  when  they  get 
there.  Deer  are  reported  to  be  numerous  in  the 
woods.  But  this  applies  to  sections.  To  old 
timers  the  mountains  are  like  the  companionship 
of  dear  friends.  To  newcomers  they  arouse  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  State  cannot  prize  too  highly  its 
preserve.  Juvenal. 


The  Hunting  Dog. 

No  man  who  possesses  a  dog  will  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  sagacious  animal  is  a  capital 
hand  at  getting  his  owner  into  trouble  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ways;  but  the  peccadilloes  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  dog,  kept  as  a  pet  and  for  no  particular 
object,  are  usually  of  a  less  serious  character 
than  those  of  an  animal  employed  for  purposes 
of  sport  with  the  gun.  A  shooting  dog  must 
of  necessity  be  of  good  behavior  under  all 
circumstances,  and,  since  his  temptations  are 
many,  so  also  are  the  chances  that  he  will  not 
always  bear  himself  with  proper  decorum.  The 
art  of  dog-breaking  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  difficult  to  acquire — indeed,  the  breaking 
of  dogs  for  shooting  purposes  should  only  be 
attempted  by  those  who  have  a  natural  gift 
for  it. 

The  hasty-tempered  or  impatient  man  will 
never  succeed  in  turning  out  good  animals,  nor 
will  he  who  lacks  the  very  necessary  qualities 
of  will  power  and  perseverance.  A  dog  is  very 
much  like  a  child.  It  must  be  treated  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  firmness  if  one  is  to  get  it  to  do  its 
best,  and  to  succeed  in  training  it  in  the  path 
that  it  is  meant  to  follow.  Again,  as  suggested 
above,  a  dog,  like  a  child,  is  naturally  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  the  wrong  path  instead  of  the  right  one,  and 
as  to  which  of  these  will  be  chosen  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  the  skill  of  the  preceptor.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  take  a  dog  in  hand  too 
young — indeed,  so  soon  as  the  puppy  is  weaned 
the  first  of  its  lessons  should  be  entered  upon. 
Obedience  comes  first  in  the  list  of  canine 
virtues,  and  until  some  marked  success  in  in¬ 
stilling  that  admirable  quality  is  achieved,  it  is 
useless  to  persevere  in  any  other  direction.  But 
the  puppy  should  never  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
terror  of  its  teacher,  or  the  work  will  be  doubly 
hard  later.  If  it  be  very  wilful,  teach  it  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  by  rewarding 
it  when  it  does  right,  and  presently  it  will  learn 
which  pays  it  best— right  or  wrong.  A  very 
young  puppy,  like  a  very  young  child,  should 
never  be  severely  reprimanded,  and  even  at  a 
later  stage  the  doctrine  of  “spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child”  need  seldom  be  followed.  It  is 
half  the  battle  in  dog-breaking  to  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  one’s  pupil. — Shooting 
Times.  . .  j 


The  Bitier  Moment. 


A  Hard  Luck  Story. 

Every  sportsman  during  his  career  has  one 
bitter  moment.  Sometimes  there  are  many,  but 
there  is  always  one  moment  when  past  achieve¬ 
ments  are  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  memory 
and  the  present  is  very  black.  Sometimes  that 
moment  comes  when  the  unknown  three-year- 
old,  of  whose  powers  you  have  had  private  in¬ 
formation  and  upon  whom  you  have  staked  much 
worldly  wealth,  is  nosed  out  by  the  favorite  in 
a  driving  finish,  and  sometimes  it  is  when  dark¬ 
ness  rolls  down  upon  the  mountain  ridge  and 
the  sheep  you  have  followed  all  day  disappears, 

and  sometimes  it  is - oh,  read  this  record  of 

a  sad  and  painful  tragedy. 

Far  up  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland 
there  is  a  river,  and  like  the  rivers  mentioned 
by  Fluellen,  “there  is  salmons”  in  it,  and  it  is 
with  one  particular  salmon  that  this  tale  has  to 
do. 

Imagine  a  long  steady  pool,  with  the  usual 
rapids  at  the  head,  that  steadily  broaden^  and 
deepens  for  some  300  yards  until  the  tail  is 
reached,  where  begins  the  most  dangerous  rapid 
of  the  river.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
this  rapid  rushes  wildly  along  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  and  the  force  of  the  water,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  great,  ugly  rocks  in  its  course,  renders 
the  stream  at  this  point  impassable  for  canoe 
or  river  skiff. 

Below  these  rapids  the  river  widens  into  a 
shallow  fast-running  stream  which  is  interrupted 
in  places  by  long  jagged  ledges  of  sharp  shale 
that  spell  destruction  to  the  fisherman  so  un¬ 
lucky  as  to  be  fast  to  a  fish  in  this  dangerous 
water. 

But  the  God  who  watches  over  all  anglers  has 
so  decreed  that  in  all  this  rushing  turmoil  of 
foaming  water,  from  the  start  of  the  rapids  to 
the  ledges  of  shale,  there  is  one  spot,  just  one, 
where  a  determined  rod  can  hold  a  fish.  For 
midway  in  the  torrent,  twenty  yards  below  the 
beginning  of  the  rough  water,  stands  an  islet, 
and  off  its  north  bank  some  caprice  of  nature 
has  formed  a  small  deep  pool  where,  if  the 
Fates  so  will,  a  salmon  can  be  fought  and  killed. 

Now,  on  a  certain  late  summer  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  had  set  and  all  the  northwestern 
sky  was  aglow  with  carmine  and  crimson,  the 
teller  of  this  tale  found  himself  in  a  serious 
predicament.  For  a  week  at  early  morn  and 
late  evening  I  had  been  conscientiously  fishing 
the  tail  of  this  big  pool  above  the  rapids,  where 
the  water  was  still  and  green  and  very  deep ; 
too  deep  for  the  fish  to  rise  to  the  fly  on  ordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  and  so  still  that  the  water  had 
to  be  fished  with  a  long  line,  but  on  this  evening 
the  conditions  were  ideal.  A  recent  spate  had 
rushed  down  stream,  stirring  up  the  pools  and 
bringing  new  life  and  energy  to  the  fish ;  the 
water  slightly  discolored  and  every  salmon  in 
the  river  was  lively  and  ready. 

Using  a  long  line  and  a  2/0  silver  gray,  I  had 
coaxed  a  leviathan  from  that  deep  water,  and 


now  I  was  fast  to  him.  But  it  was  an  unen¬ 
viable  situation.  If  the  fish  stayed  in  the  pool 
I  could  kill  him  without  much  trouble,  but  if  he 
chose  to  take  the  rapid  water,  no  boat  made  by 
man  could  follow  him  in  his  mad  career.  The 
islet  below  us  was  the  only  chance. 

After  two  ugly  shakes  of  his  big  head  the  fish 
started.  First  he  dashed  across  the  foot  of  the 
pool  for  thirty  or  forty  yards  and  ended  his 
rush  in  one  magnificent  leap  that  made  my  rod 
quiver;  a  great,  black  fish  of  perhaps  forty 
pounds,  a  heavy  salmon  for  Newfoundland 
waters.  Then  he  turned,  and  forsaking  the  quiet 
of  the  pool,  sought  the  rapids,  an  action  that  the 
ordinary  salmon  seldom  does,  but  a  deed  that 
filled  me  with  admiration,  for  it  was  a  nasty 
bit  of  water. 

The  instant  he  took  the  current  we  were  after 
him.  It  was  a  reckless  thing  to  do  in  the  fast 
falling  darkness,  but  we  took  the  chance.  Abe, 
my  boatman,  shot  our  skiff  across  that  quiet 
water.  I  raised  my  rod  in  a  frantic  endeavor 
to  clear  the  line  from  the  threatening  rocks;  the 
light  boat  rushed  through  a  flurry  of  white  water 
and  foam ;  Abe  uttered  terrible  oaths'— and  we 
reached  the  islet. 

I  was  out  of  the  skiff  and  skurrying  along  the 
stone-strewed  shore  before  our  cranky  little 
craft  came  to  a  stop,  and  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  torrent  forty  yards  away  swept  the  salmon. 
Twice  by  raising  the  tip  of  my  rod  I  avoided 
boulders,  and  once  good  old  Abe  had  to  rush 
hip  deep  in  the  water  and  clear  the  line  with 
his  gaff  handle.  At  each  obstruction  I  expected 
the  fish  to  go  free,  but  the  Providence  that  had 
brought  us  in  safety  to  the  islet  looked  after 
us  still  and  my  line  stayed  taut.  Down  the  cur¬ 
rent  went  the  salmon  and  down  the  shore  I 
floundered,  but  the  strain  was  still  on  the  rod 
and  occasionally  the  reel  uttered  its  whine  of 
protest. 

I  reached  the  extreme  end  of  that  thrice 
blessed  island  and  just  abreast  me  was  the  little 
pool,  that  haven  for  the  last  hope.  As  I  took 
my  last  step  the  fish  reached  the  border  line  of 
the  current  and  the  quieter  waters  of  that 
blessed  pool. 

“Swing  him  in,”  shouted  Abe,  his  voice  rising 
to  a  shrill  falsetto. 

My  tackle  was  light  and  it  was  a  bad  place  to 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  such  a  big  fish,  but  below 
us  the  water  foamed  over  the  ledges  of  shale. 
It  was  now  or  never;  unless  I  got  the  salmon 
into  steady  water,  and  at  once,  I  would  be 
broken.  Holding  the  fourteen-foot  split  cane 
rod  horizontally  over  the  water,  I  put  on  it 
every  ounce  of  strain  I  could.  There  was  one 
sickening  moment  of  doubt  and  fear,  one  hor¬ 
rible  second  of  suspense,  and  then  the  tired  fish 
answered  to  the  pressure,  swept  out  of  the  rough 
water  and  slipped  into  the  quiet  of  the  little 
pool.  I  looked  at  Abe  and  Abe  looked  at  me. 
I  think  he  invoked  the  Deity,  but  I  am  not  sure, 
for  I  was  very  much  excited. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  me  even  then.  I 
must  kill  quickly  or  not  at  all.  for  though  the 
salmon  was  slightly  wearied  from  his  rush 


through  the  rough  water,  a  little  rest,  and  he 
would  be  off  once  more.  Heretofore  the  odds 
had  been  against  me,  now  I  had  a  chance  if  I 
used  common  sense.  And  my  captive,  realizing 
that  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  began  a  strong  and 
determined  fight.  Three  times  he  circled  that 
little  bit  of  water  and  three  times  I  held  him 
in  its  confines,  for  the  strain  I  used  and  his  own 
disinclination  to  seek  again  that  rapid  water  told 
against  him,  and  for  the  present  he  was  safe. 
But  the  strength  and  determination  of  the  fish 
was  not  my  only  embarrassment.  I  was  getting 
very  tired  and  the  light  was  decidedly  bad  and 
growing  worse  as  the  minutes  passed. 

The  exact  location  of  the  fish  was  a  matter 
of  guess  work.  I  could  see  a  few  yards  of  my 
line  as  it  ran  from  the  tip  of  the  rod  and  note 
its  general  direction,  but  that  was  the  extent  of 
my  knowledge,  and  every  time  the  salmon  moved 
away,  my  heart  sank.  For -a  good  fifteen  minutes 
I  stood  there,  knee  deep  in  water,  never  giving 
an  inch  of  slack  and  letting  the  rod  and  reel 
play  in  perfect  harmony.  After  the  fish  was 
checked  in  his  third  cruise  around  the  waters 
that  held  him,  Abe  kicked  some  driftwood  to¬ 
gether  and  lighted  a  fire.  This  was  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  though  it  did  not  lessen  my  fatigue,  and  an 
astonished  owl  hooted  in  derision  from  the  far 
bank.  The  birchbark  and  dead  wood  burned 
brightly  and  my  prisoner  started  another  majes¬ 
tic  voyage,  but  this  time  he  was  tired,  and  bit 
by  bit  I  brought  him  to  the  surface.  At  last  he 
came  within  the  glare  cast  by  the  fire  and  I  got 
a  good  look  at  him.  He  was  a  short,  thick  fish, 
dark  in  color,  with  a  well  developed  hook  on  the 
lower  jaw,  and  though  tired,  he  was  still  master 
of  the  situation. 

If  his  spirit  woke  within  him  and  he  headed 
determinedly  for  the  threatening  rough  water,  I 
could  never  hold  him,  but  if  he  stayed  in  the 
pool  my  chances  were  good,  and  just  now  he 
seemed  content  witli  his  surroundings. 

A  hail  from  the  bank  came  across  the  water. 
I  looked  and  saw  an  astonished  cook  from  our 
camp  who  had  evidently  followed  the  fight. 
“Want  any  supper?”  yelled  this  individual;  “it’s 
most  10  o’clock.” 

“Bring  over  some  tea,  bacon— anything  you 
have,”  replied  Abe.  “Take  the  camp  boat ;  you 
can  get  across  if  you’re  careful.” 

The  cook  person  departed,  the  owl  hooted  once 
more  and  the  salmon  adopted  a  new  method  of 
procedure.  He  began  to  sulk,  the  most  annoy¬ 
ing  of  all  actions  that  an  angler  has  to  meet. 
Down  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and  there  he  stayed. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  a 
sulky  fish.  The  first  and  the  best  way  is  to  get 
below  him  and  put  on  a  very  heavy  strain.  Then 
if  you  are  lucky  and  your  tackle  is  strong,  the 
force  of  your  strain  aided  by  the  current  will 
turn  the  head  of  the  fish  and  start  him  moving, 
and  the  battle  begins  once  more.  The  other  way 
is  to  stir  the  fish  up  by  dropping  stones  in  the 
water  near  where  he  lies  or  have  your  gillie 
work  with  the  gaff  handle  as  a  prod,  a  risky 
resource  and  only  permissible  when  the  case  is 
desperate  and  the  water  shallow. 
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In  this  present  instance  neither  way  was  pos¬ 
sible.  I  could  not  get  below  the  fish  for  I  could 
go  no  further  into  the  water  either  by  wading 
or  canoe,  and  the  second  method  was  impossible, 
for  the  light  was  so  bad  that  the  exact  position 
of  the  salmon  was  unknown,  and  a  carelessly 
thrown  rock  might  break  my  cast.  It  was  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  situation,  a  heavy  and 
apparently  tireless  fish  somewhere  out  there  in 
the  black  water,  dark  night  all  around  me  save 
for  the  uncertain  wavering  fire  light,  a  shaky 
and  treacherous  footing  '  on  the  beach  of  the 
islet  and  two  wrists  that  were  becoming  de¬ 
cidedly  weary. 

However,  I  must  fight  it  out  in  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way.  Once  more  I  put  on  every  ounce  of 
strain  the  cast  would  stand  and  once  more  the 
rod  quivered.  My  casts  were  tested  to  a  dead 
weight  pull  of  nine  pounds,  and  though  with  the 
action  of  the  reel  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  reach  that  strain,  I  must  have  exerted  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  nearly  four  pounds. 

For  fully  five  minutes  the  battle  lasted.  Then 
just  when  I  was  about  to  give  it  up  in  disgust 
the  fish  yielded.  Slowly  he  rose  from  the  depths 
and  slowly  I  drew  him  toward  the  bank.  With 
a  spatter  and  a  heavy  surge  he  broke  water  and 
once  more  came  within  the  radius  of  the  fire 
light.  But  he  was  too  far  away  to  attempt  to 
gaff.  Bring  him  nearer  I  could  not,  and  just  as 
the  cook  arrived,  the  salmon  buried  his  nose  in 
the  water  and  bored  down  once  more.  It  was  very 
discouraging  and  my  wrists  were  almost  numb. 

The  cook  boiled  tea  and  toasted  bacon  and 
Abe  fed  me  like  a  child,  for  I  had  resolved  that 
no  other  hand  than  mine  should  touch  my  rod 
that  night.  Once  more  I  got  the  fish  up ;  once 
more  he  broke  and  once  more  I  brought  him 
toward  the  shore.  A  little  nearer  this  time  and 
then — slowly  he  fought  his  way  back  to  the 
deeper  water. 

“He’s  tiring  fast,”  said  Abe.  “Stick  to  him, 
sir,  ten  minutes  more  and  I’ll  have  the  gaff  in 
him.”  But  it  was  a  long  ten  minutes,  nearer 
twenty,  before  Abe  had  his  chance,  and  when  it 
came  it  was  a  slim  one.  I  had  brought  the  fish 
to  the  surface  for  the  third  time;  for  the  third 
time  I  turned  him  in  and  he  was  just  a  little 
closer  than  before.  The  cook  heaped  dead  wood 
upon  the  fire  until  it  roared  and  crackled  and 
illuminated  the  black,  rushing  water  before  us. 
The  fish  lay  stationary  just  below  the  surface 
and  Abe  had  to  gaff  from  a  bad  place.  Hip 
deep  in  the  water,  he  could  barely  reach  the 
salmon.  Steadily  the  gaff  went  out,  but  just  at 
the  moment  when  Abe  made  his  quick,  steady 
stroke  my  captive  flopped,  made  a  half  turn, 
the  gaff  slipped  off  the  moving  body  and  with 
a  splendid  effort  the  desperate  fish  bored  away 
once  more.  I  could  have  cried  from  sheer  ner¬ 
vous  vexation,  and  from  the  bank  came  the  in¬ 
terested  “Hoo”  of  that  confounded  owl. 

Abe  uttered  an  exclamation  and  scrambled 
ashore  like  a  big  water  dog,  while  the  cook  gave 
vent  to  an  oath  that  was  awful  in  its  profanity. 

“Sorry,  sir,”  said  Abe,  “he  was  just  about 
out  of  reach.  I  barely  touched  him.  Stick  to 
him ;  he’s  a  sick  fish.” 

I  gritted  my  teeth  and  the  fight  was  resumed. 

“I’m  goin’  to  make  a  torch,”  sang  out  the 
cook.  “Sech  as  the  Injuns  use  when  they  ‘burn 
the  water.’  This  fire  is  too  flickery  to  gaff  by.” 

The  idea  was  a  good  one.  The  man  hunted 
among  the  driftwood  and  in  a  few  minutes  had 


fashioned  together  a  rough-and-ready  torch  or 
flambeau.  The  birchbark  and  the  resinous  twigs 
sprang  into  instant  flame  and  another  light  flared 
over  the  water. 

Again  the  salmon  came  to  the  surface  and 
came  slowly  in,  exhausted  and  half  dead,  but 
fighting  to  the  last.  What  a  grand,  plucky  fish 
he  was !  ’  In  he  came,  and  helpless  and  almost 
motionless  he  lay  upon  the  surface  within  reach 
of  the  gaff.  But  it  was  an  awkward  place  to 
administer  the  cotip  dc  grace.  With  his  legs 
wide  apart  Abe  went  into  the  water.  Beside 
him,  sidling  like  a  crab  and  almost  squatting  on 
the  water,  went  the  cook  with  his  flaring  torch, 
and  back  of  them  I  stood  with  rod  bent  and 
every  nerve  on  edge.  Behind  us  the  fire  roared. 

I  heard  the  cook  utter  a  hiss  of  excitement 
and  saw  him  bend  still  lower.  I  saw  Abe  steady 
himself  and  the  gaff  crept  slowly  out.  The 
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torch  moved  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and  then — 
my  taut  line  was  taut  no  more.  The  strained 
rod  uttered  a  “whish”  of  relief  and  sprang  back 
to  its  normal  shape,  for  one  little  red  flame  from 
the  torch  had  lapped  itself  around  the  leader, 
the  tightly  drawn  gut  had  parted  and  the  salmon 
was  free.  That  was  the  bitter  moment. 

An  oath  went  up  to  the  high  heavens  and  Abe 
lunged  with  the  gaff,  but  it  was  too  late.  A 
little  friendly  wave,  a  kindly  eddy  had  slipped 
across  the  still  water  and  reached  that  plucky 
fish.  For  a  moment  he  lay  moving  gently  just 
beyond  our  reach  and  then  slowly  he  floated  out. 

“A  spear !”  screamed  the  cook.  “Oh !  for  a 
spear ;  I’ll  rig  up — ”  but  I  stopped  him. 

“There  will  be  no  spear  for  that  salmon,”  I 
said.  “If  ever  fish  fought  for  his  freedom  that 
one  did.  He  deserves  it — look!”  and  I  pointed 
over  the  water. 

The  torch  was  dead  and  the  fire  was  dying, 
but  in  its  fast  fading  glow  we  could  see  the  dim 
outline  of  the  fish  and  a  little  sheen  of  white 
side  and  belly  against  the  black  of  the  water. 
One  feeble  struggle,  another,  another,  and  he 
was  gone.  Abe  drew  a  long  breath. 

“That  was  a  fish.”  quoth  he. 

John  Law  Dallam. 
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IV.— The  Weakfish. 

Perhaps  no  variety  of  our  salt  water  fishes  is 
more  familiar  to  anglers  than  the  weakfish, 
known  also  as  squeteague,  squit,  drummer  and 
chickwit.  Of  these  names  three  at  least  are  of 
Indian  origin,  showing  that  the  aborigines  knew 
this  fish,  as  they  did  most  of  those  which  are 
now  familiar  to  us.  Of  how  the  Indians  effected 
its  capture  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  did  so. 

On  our  coast  the  weakfish  is  represented  by 
three  species.  First,  the  common  weakfish  so 
abundant  at  different  periods ;  second,  the  spot¬ 
ted  weakfish  or  sea  trout,  and  third,  the  silver 
weakfish.  a  small  and  unimportant  variety  with 
an  extreme  Southern  range,  and  rarely  found  in 
any  considerable  numbers  in  our  waters.  The 
sea  trout,  while  at  times  quite  abundant  with  us, 
is  but  seldom  taken  on  the  hook  north  of  the 
Delaware  capes.  I  have  taken  only  two  speci¬ 
mens  and  have  never  seen  taken  more  than  a 
dozen  all  told.  The  ocean  fish  pounds  frequently 
take  them  in  abundance,  however,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  show  that  they  are  not  as  a  rule  in¬ 
shore  feeders. 

How  or  when  the  name  weakfish  originated  is 
open  to  conjecture.  Many  theories  have  been  1 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  matter ;  among  them 
that  the  term  is  a  corruption  of  “wheatfish,”  in¬ 
ferring  that  they  are  usually  abundant  about 
harvest  time.  But  the  obscurity  of  the  origin 
of  the  title  of  the  weakfish  does  not  detract 
from  his  splendor,  nor  lessen  his  importance  in 
the  estimation  of  the  angler. 

Weakfish  usually  move  in  large  schools,  and  f 
if  undisturbed  by  enemies  will  remain  in  one 
locality  for  a  long  time.  I  have  known  them  to 
stay  (at  one  point  for  weeks,  running  close  in 
along  the  beach  at  flood  tide  and  chopping  back 
of  the  bar  on  the  ebb,  thus  affording  the  finest 
of  fishing  directly  from  the  beach.  The  tackle 
described  for  kingfish  will  answer  for  weakfish, 
save  that  the  hook  should  be  a  6/0  Limerick. 
Now,  in  fancy,  I  hear  a  chorus  of  voices,  each 
declaring  his  preference.  Says  one,  the  Aber¬ 
deen  is  the  only  hook  for  the  weakfish,  while  an¬ 
other  declares  the  sproat  to  be  the  only  one 
practical.  I  have  tried  them  all  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  full  satisfaction  from  the  use  of  a  high 
grade,  hollow  point  Limerick  hook. 

The  leader  should  be  at  least  two  feet  in 
length  and  on  the  end  next  the  hook  should  be 
adjusted  a  small  cork.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  splitting  a  cork  half  way  through  length¬ 
wise,  slipping  the  leader  into  the  opening  and 
then  pinning  through  with  a  small  piece  of  wood. 

A  match  will  answer  every  purpose  and  is  better 
than  any  metal  fastening,  as  when  wet  the  wood 
will  swell  and  hold  'firmly.  The  object  of  the 
float  is  to  buoy  the  bait  a  short  distance  from 
the  bottom.  It  serves  a  two-fold  purpose,  one 
of  which  is  to  keep  the  bait  from  the  ever  an¬ 
noying  calico  crab,  but  the  chief  purpose  is  that, 
so  kept  from  the  bottom  it  is  more  readily  taken 
by  the  weakfish,  which  is  not  a  bottom  feeder. 

The  best  points  for  the  angler  are  not  the 
points  of  bars  usually  chosen  for  many  varieties 
of  shore  fish.  Instead,  the  deepest  water  is  to  be 
sought,  for  the  food  of  the  weakfish  differs  en¬ 
tirely  from  that  of  the  bass  and  kingfish. 

The  weakfish  readily  takes  a  variety  of  baits. 
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Shrimp  may  be  used,  but  as  they  cannot  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  surf-casting,  they  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  At  times  clams  are  readily  taken. 
For  night  fishing,  spearing  and  mullet  are  good 
baits  late  in  the  season  or  during  the  last  weeks 
of  October.  When  to  be  had,  the  sand  eel  or 
sand  lance  is  a  prime  favorite  for  either  day  or 
night  fishing,  but  the  bait  which  is  always  in 
order  and  which  is  never  refused  when  the  fish 
are  on  the  feed  is  the  shedder  crab. 

Night  is  far  and  away  the  best  time  for  weak- 
fishing,  although  they  bite  readily  during  the 
day,  when  proper  tidal  conditions  are  observed, 
which  should  be  the  flood. 

No  fish  with  which  I  am  familiar  takes  the 
bait  more  greedily  than  the  weakfish.  It  never 
condescends  to  nibble,  but  seizes  the  prey  with  a 
rush,  followed  instantly  by  another  rush  to  sea¬ 
ward,  which  puts  to  a  test  the  best  of  tackle. 

These  fish  at  times  crowd  into  the  bays  and 
rivers  in  countless  hordes,  and  it  is  perhaps 
then  that  their  habits  may  best  be  studied.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  authorities,  its  time  and  place 
of  spawning  is  quite  uncertain.  Of  the  thou¬ 
sand  which  have  yielded  to  my  rod  but  very  few 
—perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen — con¬ 
tained  spawn.  Neither  in  any  of  the  waters  I 
have  fished  over  have  I  met  with  the  fry  of  the 
weakfish.  That  gravid  fish  are  occasionally 
taken  in  the  open  sea  is  well  known,  but  at  that 
point  information  on  the  subject  seems  to  end. 

In  bay  and  river  fishing  the  tackle  should  be 
light,  but  strong.  The  rod  should  have  sufficient 
weight  to  enable  the  angler  to  strike  against 
the  tide  and  set  the  hook  firmly.  If  the  sport  is 
pursued  during  the  day,  a  float  is  undoubtedly 
the  proper  thing  with  just  sufficient  lead  to  keep 
the  bait  well  down,  but  it  is  at  night  that  the 
real  joy  of  weakfishing  is  to  be  had. 

With  an  agreeable  companion  and  a  good  dry 
boat,  row  to  the  haunts  of  your  quarry.  Then 
with  line  stripped  of  all  lead  and  no  float,  allow 
your  bait  to  pass  out  with  the  tide  until  at  least 
a  hundred  feet  of  line  is  out,  then  block  the 
reel  with  the  thumb.  The  action  of  the  tide 
will  raise  the  bait  to  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  when  the  weakfish  rises  he  does  it 
with  a  rush  second  to  no  other  fish.  With  line 
stripped  of  all  impediments  as  suggested,  the 
sport  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  fly-fish¬ 
ing.  Every  quiver  is  felt  as  the  startled  victim 
dashes  here  and  there,  endeavoring  to  release 
itself  from  a  bondage  the  nature  of  which  it 
does  not  comprehend,  almost  invariably  vaulting 
into  the  air,  which,  if  it  be  moonlight,  makes 
a  picture  whose  beauty  cannot  be  adequately  de¬ 
scribed. 

As  the  weakfish  is  given  to  feeding  largely 
on  the  flats  away  from  the  channels,  the  angler 
naturally  seeks  such  localities.  I  have  taken 
hundreds  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tide  runners 
in  water  not  more  than  two  feet  deep,  but  to 
secure  success  perfect  quiet  must  be  maintained 
in  the  boat. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  weakfish  as  he  is,  and 
I  trust  will  ever  remain,  the  true  “trout  of  the 
sea.”  To  me  none  of  creation’s  fauna  is  more 
admirably  beautiful.  The  fish  seen  in  the  deal¬ 
er’s  stall  and  the  graceful  creature  just  from 
his  native  element  are  totally  unlike  save  in 
form.  It  is  only  at  the  moment  when  he  is 
lifted  from  the  water  that  the  weakfish  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  his  indescribable  beauty.  The  efforts 
of  man  to  reproduce  on  canvas  the  matchless 


silver  sheen  of  his  scales  as,  still  wet  with  brine, 
they  throw  out  an  iridescent  splendor,  result  only 
in  hopeless  failure;  and  who,  by  looking,  can 
tell  where  the  blush  of  the  pink  and  the  purple 
of  the  iris  begin  and  end  on  his  perfectly  formed 
body,  or  what  artist  would  care  to  undertake  to 
match  the  yellow  of  fin  and  throat?  Science 
tells  11s  that  the  weakfish  is  not  a  trout  and  does 
not  even  occupy  the  position  of  second  cousin, 
still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  contour  of  body 
and  fin  of  the  lake  trout  and  weakfish  are  very 
similar. 

The  appetite  of  the  weakfish  is  uncertain. 
Hours  may  be  spent  without  securing  a  strike 
at  a  time  when  thousands  of  fish  are  about,  and 
then  on  a  sudden  they  will  begin  to  take  the 
bait,  however  offered. 

It  is  a  question  if  any  member  of  our  salt 
water  tribes  is  as  eagerly  sought  for  by  as  many 
anglers  as  this  fish.  Found  in  nearly  all  our 
important  waterways  in  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
ern  States,  and  generally  regarded  as  a  sure 
biter  and  always  admired  for  his  fighting  quali¬ 
ties,  the  weakfish  is  voted  a  royal  personage, 
and  as  such  will  ever  be  esteemed  by  all  lovers 
of  salt  water  fishing.  Leonard  Hulit. 


Stream  Pollution. 

New  York  City,  July  23. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Referring  to  my  article  in  your  issue 
of  July  16,  relative  to  stream  pollution,  there 
recurs  to  me  a  somewhat  similar  experience  had 
during  that  same  trip  to  Sullivan  county. 

Cat-tail  Brook  flows  into  the  Willowemoc 
about  three  miles  east  of  Roscoe  at  a  small  set¬ 
tlement  called  Hazel,  and  there,  directly  at  the 
juncture  of  the  two  streams,  is  another  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  wood  alcohol  and  char¬ 
coal.  The  basin  into  which  the  residue  from 
manufacture  flows  to  filtrate  through  the  sod¬ 
den,  poisoned  ground  all  around  it  is  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  from  the  brook  and  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  from  the  Willowemoc. 

It  was  the  last  week  in  April  that  I  tramped 
three  miles  up  Cat-tail  Brook  and  started  to  fish 
down.  The  brook  has  a  very  steep  descent  be¬ 
tween  rugged,  thickly  wooded  hills,  and  for  fully 
a  mile  down  holds  the  character  of  a  true  moun¬ 
tain  stream,  tumbling  over  huge  boulders,  glid¬ 
ing  over  smooth  table  rocks  fringed  with  drip¬ 
ping  moss  and  often  dropping  perpendicularly 
three  or  four  feet  between  ledges. 

I  put  on  my  fly  leader  and  cast  across  a  black 
pool  under  one  of  these  miniature  falls.  A  faint 
splash  almost  coincided  with  the  touch  of  the 
tail  fly  on  the  water  and  only  a  gentle  strike 
brought  that  baby  trout  clear  to  the  bank.  It 
measured  less  than  five  inches  and  its  glorious 
dark  color  threw  out  boldly  the  deep  gold  spots. 

These  small  fish  took  the  fly  voraciously  in 
nearly  every  good  place  for  a  mile  and  a  half 
down  that  stream,  but  not  a  single  trout  meas¬ 
ured  over  seven  inches  and  only  very  few 
passed  the  legal  size.  Needless  to  say,  they  all 
went  back  into  the  brook. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  mile  they  became  more 
scarce,  but  did  not  increase  in  size,  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  second  mile  end,  had  practi¬ 
cally  stopped  biting  or  entirely  disappeared.  The 
last  mile  did  not  give  me  one  bite  or  rise,  though 
I  tried  both  flies  and  worms  and  fished  with  ut¬ 
most  care. 


What  makes  it  most  strange  is  that  this  last 
portion  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect 
trout  stream — a  fine,  strong  flow  of  water,  now 
rocky  and  swift  through  scattered  timber,  then 
swirling  silently  between  grassy  meadows.  Of 
course  the  small  fish  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
stream  are  easily  accounted  for.  About  one 
mile  beyond  the  point  where  I  began  fishing,  the 
stream  has  its  inception  in  a  small  deep  lake  or 
pond,  and  without  doubt  these  small  fish  run 
down  from  it  each  spring. 

But  what  about  the  fine  lower  reaches  of  this 
stream,  barren  of  every  sign  of  fish?  Is  it  an¬ 
other  case  of  polluted  water,  similar  to  that  I 
wrote  you  about  on  Spring  Brook  up  on  the 
Beaverkill?  It  certainly  seems  so  to  me,  for  I 
do  not  believe  trout  will  run  up  this  brook  to 
spawn,  while  the  water  a  hundred  feet  up  from 
its  mouth  drains  the  poison  from  these  chemical 
works,  and  furthermore  the  facts  narrated  seem 
to  confirm  this  idea.  Herbert  Janes. 


Mr.  Wagstaff’ s  Salmon. 

St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  July  30. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Reports  from  the  salmon  rivers  are 
very  encouraging.  Most  of  the  large  rivers  were 
protected  at  the  mouths  this  season  and  as  a 
result  fish  of  larger  size  and  in  greater  numbers 
are  reported  from  the  principal  rivers. 

J.  Curran,  of  Gambo,  has  assured  me  that  he 
never  saw  the  like  of  the  fish  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  was  up  one  night  for  a  short  time 
and  caught  five  splendid  fish  near  the  hotel.  He 
then  broke  his  rod  and  had  to  leave. 

By  to-day’s  mail  I  received  a  letter  from  C. 
Du  Bois  Wagstaff,  who  is.  fishing  at  Harry’s 
River,  and  the  following  extract  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  sport  he  is  enjoying: 

“I  am  sending  you  by  to-day’s  train  a  salmon 
which  I  caught  last  evesing,  weighing  24  pounds, 
3914  inches  long,  1  foot  10  inches  about  body 
and  10  inches  in  depth.  I  struck  him  at  5 :43 
p.  m.  and  landed  him  at  8:30  by  moonlight.  My 
tackle  being  light,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
force  the  fighting.  *  *  *  He  was  out  of  the 
water  ten  times  and  carried  out  all  my  line.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that  for  an  angling 
idyll?  Is  there  any  angler  who  reads  this  who 
would  not  like  to  be  near  Mr.  Wagstaff  beside 
the  singing  river  on  that  glorious  moonlight 
night  to  watch  the  termination  of  the  contest? 
He  complains  that  many  of  the  salmon  bear  net 
marks.  My  opinion  is  that  these  fish  were 
marked  before  they  entered  the  river,  as  many 
of  them  get  marked  in  the  nets  and  traps  of  the 
deep-sea  fishermen.  This  cannot  well  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

In  the  principal  rivers  this  season  there  has 
been  no  netting  or  very  little,  as  the  wardens 
have  been  extra  vigilant,  and  the  supervisors 
energetic  in  seeing  them  do  their  work. 

J.  O.  Wardell  and  party  from  Boston  caught 
twenty-five  grilse  on  Tuesday  last  at  Crabbes 
River. 

The  following  report  comes  from  Little  River: 
“Three  salmon  weighing  9,  11  and  15  pounds  on 
the  20th,  and  on  the  2i3t  two  salmon  weighing 

9  and  32  pounds  were  caught  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
an  American  angler.  G.  Parkes,  one  salmon, 

10  pounds;  Captain  Barron  (New  York),  5 
pounds.” 

W.  J.  Carroll. 
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Egyptian  Fish  Hooks. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  July  30.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  the  making  of  fish  hooks  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  in  the  United  States  there 
is  just  one  way  of  producing  the  barb,  and  that 
is  by  slashing  it  out  of  the  soft  steel  wire  by 
the  skillful  operation  of  a  hard  steel  knife  blade 
formed  so  that  the  point  of  the  barb  will  be 
thrown  out  straight,  or  slightly  curved.  This 
operation  is  performed  before  the  hook  is  point¬ 
ed  with  a  file,  or  ground  on  a  wheel.  The  hard¬ 
ening,  tempering  and  the  blueing,  bronzing  or 
japanning  come  afterward.  Anglers  might  na¬ 
turally  suppose  that  cutting  the  barb  out  with 
a  knife  was  the  only  way  of  producing  this  im¬ 
portant  adjunct  of  the  hook,  but  here  is  evidence 
that  there  is  another,  way.  Here  is  a  hook  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  trot  line  fisherman  on  the  Nile. 
It  is  a  product  of  Egypt  and  perhaps  fish  hooks 
have  been  made  in  this  manner  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  hook  is  that  the  barb 
is  swaged  from  the  pointed  wire  with  a  blunt 
chisel  and  hammer,  while  the  wire  is  held  upon 
an  anvil.  It  appears  to  be  cold  swaging  and 
only  a  little  filing  or  grinding  is  done  after  the 
one-sided  barb  is  forced  from  the  wire.  While 
not  as  sharp  nor  as  clearly  defined  as  the  barbs 
of  our  cheapest  hooks,  it  is  perhaps  just  as 
effective.  The  shank  of  the  hook  is  roughly 
flatted  and  the  hempen  snood  is  most  ingenious¬ 
ly  braided  around  the  shank  for  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  flat  part.  These 
hooks  are  evidently  oil-tempered  and  are  of 
sproat  and  Virginia  form.  They  are  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  kirbed ;  in  fact,  the  flattened 
and  ground  point  is  brought  back  in  line  with 
the  shank.  On  the  opposite  side  from  the 
swaged  barb  the  hooks  are  quite  flat.  There  is 
an  inturn  near  the  top  of  the  shank  giving  what 
is  known  as  the  central  or  balanced  draft.  The 
hooks  received  ran  from  7/0  to  the  size  of  tar¬ 
pon  hooks  or  larger  than  10/0,  so  it  may  be 
judged  that  the  fishermen  catch  huge  fish  in  the 
Nile.  Harrimac. 


Louisiana  Laws. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  July  30. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Among  some  of  the  regulations 
in  the  new  fish  law'  passed  by  the  recent  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  this  State  are  the  following:  The  ang¬ 
ler  with  rod,  hook  and  line  pays  no  license.  He 
cannot  sell  his  catch  at  any  time.  The  closed 
season  for  fresh  water  fish  is  April  i-June  1 ; 
salt  water  fish,  May  15-Aug.  1.  The  angler  is 
prohibited  from  catching  in  any  one  day  more 
than  fifty  black  bass,  striped  bass  or  white  trout. 
He  cannot  use  a  seine  except  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  minnows  or  shrimp  for  bait.  The  seine 
must  be  of  small  mesh.  The  commercial  fisher¬ 
men  must  procure  a  license  from  the  game  com¬ 
mission  to  seine  at  the  rate  of  $3  for  all  seines 
under  and  $50  for  seines  over  200  feet  in  length. 
The  professional  fishermen  must  observe  the 
closed  season.  No  black  bass,  green  trout,  bar- 
fish,  sac-a-lait  or  other  species  of  fresh  water 
fish  can  be  sold  between  March  1  and  June  1. 
All  trammel  and  gill  nets  found  by  wardens  are 
subject  to  immediate  confiscation  and  destruction. 

The  commission  is  empowered  to  build  and 
operate  fish  hatcheries,  but  is  limited  in  the 
amount  to  be  thus  spent  annually.  On  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  police  jury  of  any  parish  the  com¬ 


mission  must  stop  all  seining  in  the  waters  of 
said  parish.  The  law  provides  for  private  fish 
hatcheries,  but  the  fish  cannot  be  sold  during 
the  closed  season.  Seiners  are  prohibited  from 
beating  or  pounding  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  frightening  the  fish  into  nets.  No  person  is 
allowed  to  build  any  rack  or  screen  in  any  bayou, 
lake  or  river  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fish.  All 
persons  using  water  for  irrigation  purposes  must 
have  their  intake  pipes  screened  in  order  to  keep 
fish  from  being  drawn  therein.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

Reports  from  the  various  fishing  places  during 
the  past  week  were  to  the  effect  that  more 
fish  had  been  landed  than  for  some  time.  The 
rain  and  squalls  have  subsided  to  some  extent. 
A  good  many  redfish,  Spanish  mackerel,  speck- 


EGYPTIAN  FISH  HOOK. 

Reproduced  exact  size. 

led  trout,  sheepshead,  green  trout,  striped  bass 
and  other  varieties  were  caught.  The  clubs  at 
the  Rigolets,  Lake  Catherine,  Lookout,  Chef 
Menteur  and  other  places  were  filled  with  guests 
during  the  week.  A  number  of  New  Orleans 
people  are  spending  the  summer  at  Waveland, 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass  Christian,  Biloxi,  Gulfport, 
Mississippi  City  and  enjoying  fishing  excursions 
in  the  bayous  and  Mississippi  Sound. 

A  party  of  amateur  fishermen  caught  a  shark 
in  Lake  Pontchartrain  some  miles  from  Amite 
City  which  weighed  250  pounds  and  measured 
seven  feet  six  inches.  This  big  fish  had  worried 
the  men  a  great  deal  previously,  carrying  off 
their  bait,  and  they  went  prepared  for  the  shark. 
The  party  was  composed  of  Jim  Wellhausen,  E. 
Dees  and  Henry  Haybig.  F.  G.  G. 


Must  Respect  the  Law. 

“What  are  those  queer  noises?”  asked  the 
stranger  who  was  crossing  the  rustic  bridge. 

“Bullfrogs,  Mister,”  elucidated  the  freckled  lad 
on  the  rail. 

“H’m !  And  are  they  croaking  ‘Jug-er-rum’ 
like  they  always  do?” 

“No,  Sir,  they  couldn’t  croak  ‘Jug-er-rum’  here. 
This  is  a  prohibition  State.” — Chicago  News. 


American  Fishes  in  New  Zealand.* 

At  the  commencement  it  is,  I  think,  appro¬ 
priate  to  say  something  about  the  geographical 
position  and  physical  features  of  this  little  coun¬ 
try  in  the  far  away  South  Pacific,  which  is  do¬ 
ing  much  valuable  work  for  its  people  by  the 
introduction  into  its  waters  of  a  number  of  the 
best  sport  and  commercial  fishes  from  the  North¬ 
ern  Hemisphere. 

New  Zealand,  situated  between  latitudes  34 
and  47  degrees  south,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  con¬ 
sists  of  three  main  islands,  the  total  area  of 
which  is  about  104,000  square  miles.  A  large 
extent  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Middle  Island,  which  is  intersected 
along  almost  its  entire  length  (about  500  miles) 
by  a  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Southern 
Alps,  the  highest  peak,  Mount  Cook  (the  Maori 
or  native  name  is  “Aorangi,”  meaning  “cloud 
piercer”),  being  12,400  feet.  The  summer  snow 
line  on  these  mountains  is  about  7,000  feet  above 
sea  level. 

As  would  be  expected  from  a  country  with 
such  physical  characteristics,  New  Zealand  pos¬ 
sesses  a  very  fine  system  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
In  the  South  Island  the  larger  rivers  all  origi¬ 
nate  among  snow-clad  mountains  of  hard  rock 
formations ;  in  a  good  many  instances  their  tribu¬ 
taries  flow  into  mountain  lakes  and  from  there 
down  through  the  low  country  into  the  sea. 
Over  twenty  rivers,  taking  their  rise  among  the 
glaciers  of  the  Southern  Alp  range,  flow  down 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  either  coast.  In  parts 
of  the  North  Island  the  same  formations  pre¬ 
vail  to  a  large  extent,  but  many  of  the  rivers 
run  for  the  greater  length  of  their  course  through 
low  country. 

This  country,  with  its  unique  flora  and  fauna, 
has  also  the  extraordinary  peculiarity  that  with 
its  magnificent  water  system  it  has  no  indigenous 
fresh-water  fishes  of  any  sporting  or  commercial 
value.  Eels  ( Anguilla  australis )  are  found 
everywhere,  also  a  few  inferior  fishes  such  as 
the  kokopu  ( Galaxias  fasciatus) ,  but  the  only 
representative  of  the  Salmonidce  is  the  little 
smelt  ( Retropinna  richardsoni )  and  the  native 
grayling  ( Prototroctes  oxyrhynchus) ,  called  by 
the  natives  “upokororo.”  This  interesting  fish, 
however,  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extermina¬ 
tion,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  trout  into  the 
rivers  it  inhabits,  to  mining  and  to  clearing  of 
the  vegetation  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers  for 
farming  purposes. 

The  early  colonists  who  emigrated  to  New 
Zealand  from  Great  Britain  were  very  much 
surprised  to  find  a  country  with  such  fine  rivers, 
lakes  and  streams,  but  with  no  fish  of  any  value 
in  them.  In  a  few  years  the  question  of  intro¬ 
ducing  some  of  the  British  Salmonidce  was  con¬ 
sidered,  and  in  1864  the  matter  assumed  definite 
shape  when  the  Otago  Provincial  Council  took 
it  up  and  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  Atlantic  salmon  eggs  ( Salmo  salar), 
and  in  1868  the  first  lot  of  English  brown  trout 
( Salmo  fario )  eggs  arrived  in  the  colony.  Since 
that  time  the  English  brown  trout  and  the  Loch 
Leven  trout  ( Salmo  levenenps )  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  acclimatized,  and  the  brown  trout  now 
abounds  in  many  of  the  rivers,  particularly  those 
in  the  South  Island. 

*  By  L.  F.  Ayson,  Chief  Inspector  of  Fisheries  for  New 
Zealand;  paper  presented  before  the  Fourth  International 
Fishery  Congress. 
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Of  American  fishes  the  following  species  have 
been  brought  into  New  Zealand :  Rainbow  trout 
( Sahno  irideus),  eastern  brook  trout  (Salvelinus 
fontinalis ),  whitefish  ( Coregonus  clupeiformis), 
chinook  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  tschawytscha) , 
sockeye  salmon  ( O .  nerka),  landlocked  salmon 
( Salmo  scbago),  Mackinaw  trout  ( Cristivomer 
namaycush),  lake  herring  ( Argyrusomus  artedi ) 
and  catfish  ( Atnciurus  vulgaris .)  Of  these  we 
have  successfully  acclimatized  the  rainbow  trout, 
brook  trout  and  the  catfish,  and  as  the  chinook 
and  sockeye  salmon  have  now  returned  from 
the  sea  to  spawn  three  seasons  in  succession,  I 
think  that  we  can  fairly  claim  that  they  are 
established  as  well. 

The  following  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  fishes  mentioned  above  may  be  of  interest : 

Three  consignments  of  rainbow  trout  eggs 
were  obtained  from  California  by  the  Auckland 
Acclimatization  Society  in  1883  and  1884.  These, 
I  believe,  were  the  only  rainbow  eggs  which 
have  been  brought  to  this  country.  A  consider¬ 
able  percentage  were  lost  on  the  voyage  down, 
but  sufficient  were  saved  to  provide  a  stock  of 
brood  fish  for  the  hatcheries,  and  a  number  to 
plant  in  some  of  the  northern  rivers.  It  took 
some  years  to  work  up  a  stock  of  spawners  at 
the  hatcheries,  and  as  the  young  fish  were  pro¬ 
duced  they  were  planted  in  streams  all  over  the 
Auckland  Province.  It  is  about  fifteen  years 
since  rainbow  trout  commenced  to  be  caught  by 
anglers,  and  now  they  exist  in  immense  num¬ 
bers  in  almost  all  the  rivers,  lakes  and  streams 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

These  fish  grow  to  a  great  size  in  this  country. 
While  the  most  common  weight  caught  by  ang¬ 
lers  is  from  two  to  eight  pounds,  specimens  are 
frequently  taken  ranging  from  ten  to  eighteen 
pounds,  and  occasionally  over  twenty  pounds. 
On  the  walls  of  my  office  I  have  six  mounted 
specimens  taken  in  the  spawning  season  from  a 
stream  flowing  into  Lake  Tarawera;  the  smallest 
of  these  is  twelve  pounds  and  the  largest  eigh¬ 
teen  pounds.  Heavier  specimens  could  have  been 
procured,  but  these  were  chosen  on  account  of 
their  elegant  shape.  They  are  most  plentiful  in 
the  streams  flowing  into  and  in  Lakes  Rotorua 
and  Rotoiti.  By  angling  (and  anglers  -are  re¬ 
stricted  to  thirty  pounds  weight  a  day),  over 
twenty  tons  of  trout  have  been  taken  out  of 
these  two  small  lakes  this  season.  Rainbow 
trout  fishing  has  now  become  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  for  tourists  to  the  Rotorua  district, 
and  the  value  of  this  fish  to  the  country,  both 
for  sport  and  food,  is  immense. 

The  first  eastern  brook  trout  eggs  brought  to 
this  country  were  imported  by  a  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Christchurch,  in  the  South  Island,  about  1882, 
and  from  Mr.  Johnson's  importation  various  ac¬ 
climatization  societies  obtained  eggs  from  which 
they  subsequently  raised  stock  fish  for  their 
hatcheries.  From  these  hatcheries  large  num¬ 
bers  of  young  fish  of  various  sizes  have  been 
planted  in  streams  both  in  the  north  and  south. 
They  made  a  good  showing  in  a  few  streams 
for  a  time,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the 
rainbow  and  English  brown  trout  into  these 
streams  the  brook  trout  in  some  instances  have 
wholly  disappeared  and  in  others  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Our  people  think 
highly  of  this  beautiful  fish  and  are  much  dis¬ 
appointed  because  better  success  has  not  attended 
the  efforts  made  to  thoroughly  establish  them  in 
our  waters. 


The  first  importation  of  chinook  salmon  eggs 
was  made  in  1S75  and  from  that  date  to  1880 
several  shipments  were  made,  some  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  some  by  acclimatization  societies. 
On  arrival  the  salmon  eggs  were  parceled  out  to 
different  acclimatization  societies  and  the  young 
fish  when  hatched  were  planted  in  rivers  from 
the  north  of  Auckland  to  the  far  south.  Through 
want  of  experience,  unsuitable  water  at  the 
hatcheries  and  planting  the  young  fish  in  rivers 
when  the  conditions  were  entirely  unsuitable  for 
them,  no  results  were  obtained  from  these  ship¬ 
ments. 

In  1900  the  Government  decided  to  make  a 
vigorous  and  systematic  effort  to  acclimatize  this 
fish.  A  site  for  a  salmon  station  was  chosen  on 
the  Hakataramea  River,  a  tributary  stream  of 
the  Waitaki,  and  the  erection  of  the  hatching 
shed  was  commenced  in  November  of  that  year. 
The  Government  decided  to  confine  its  efforts 
to  one  of  the  rivers  considered  to  be  the  most 
suitable  for  these  fish,  and  the  Waitaki  was 
chosen,  as  in  its  general  characteristics  it  bears 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  'the  rivers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America  which  the  chinook  sal¬ 
mon  frequent  in  the  spawning  season. 

In  January,  1901,  the  first  shipment  of  chinook 
eggs  for  the  Government  salmon  station  arrived. 
They  were  supplied  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  from  its  station  at  Baird,  Califor¬ 
nia,  on  the  McCloud  River.  The  shipment  came 
over  in  charge  of  G.  H.  Lambson,  superintendent 
of  the  Baird  station,  and  arrived  in  excellent 
condition. 

From  1901  to  1907  five  importations  of  eggs 
were  made,  invariably  arriving  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  the  loss  in  most  of  the  shipments  not 
amounting  to  more  than  one-half  per  cent.;  i.  e., 
99T/2  per  cent,  of  good  eggs  were  unpacked  into 
the  hatching  boxes  at  Hakataramea.  The  total 
number  of  eggs  in  the  five  shipments  reached 
about  2,000,000,  and  from  these  fully  1,700,000 
young  fish  have  been  turned  out.  They  were 
planted  at  various  ages  from  fry  to  two-year-old 
fish,  but  about  90  per  cent,  were  planted  just 
after  the  sac  was  absorbed. 

Now,  as  regards  the  definite  results  obtained 
from  the  young  salmon  planted.  In  1905  salmon 
were  reported  as  having  been  caught  by  anglers 
in  the  tideway  near  the  mouth  of  the  Waitaki 
River,  and  a  specimen  of  these  fish  was  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  late  Sir  James  Elector  as  a  male  of 
the  genus  Oncorhynchus.  In  May  and  June, 
1906,  salmon  were  found  spawning  in  the  Haka¬ 
taramea  River,  and  specimens  were  identified  by 
Sir  James  Hector  and  myself  as  chinook.  In 
April  and  May  last  year  (1907)  quite  a  run  of 
salmon  came  up  the  Waitaki  River  and  spawned 
in  several  of  its  main  tributary  rivers.  In  the 
Hakataramea  from  300  to  400  salmon  spawned 
in  the  two  miles  of  river  before  it  joins  the 
Waitaki,  and  a  number  of  these  fish  were  caught 
and  stripped  and  about  30,000  eggs  put  down  to 
hatch.  The  eggs  hatched  out  well,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  young  fish  are  now  being  reared  at 
the  salmon  station  for  experimental  purposes. 
This  season  the  run  of  spawning  salmon  in  the 
Waitaki  is  similar  to  last  year  as  to  quantity, 
but  on  an  average  the  fish  are  considerably 
heavier,  and  they  seem  to  have  run  higher  up 
the  main  tributary  rivers  of  the  Waitaki.  Sev¬ 
eral  dead  and  “spent”  fish  measured  from  three 
feet  to  three  feet  ten  inches  in  length.  Owing 
to  floods  when  the  best  run  was  on,  we  were 


able  to  collect  only  about  50,000  eggs  this  sea¬ 
son.  From  the  knowledge  now  acquired  with 
regard  to  the  run  of  fish  in  rivers  further  in¬ 
land,  afrangements  will  be  made  to  collect  eggs 
on  several  streams  next  season.  A  point  which 
will  be  interesting  to  salmon  authorities  is  that 
as  far  as  we  have  gone  we  have  had  no  “sum¬ 
mer”  run  of  salmon;  they  have  always  come  in 
April,  May  and  June — months  which  correspond, 
as  regards  season,  with  November,  December 
and  January  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  the 
months  when  the  “winter”  run  of  chinook  sal¬ 
mon  takes  place  in  the  Sacramento.  Now,  I 
understand  that  the  five  shipments  of  eggs  im¬ 
ported  to  this  country  from  1900  to  1907  were 
all  from  “winter”  run  fish,  and  so  far  we  have 
only  had  a  “winter”  run  of  spawning  salmon 
here. 

Only  one  importation  of  sockeye  salmon  eggs 
was  made  to  this  country.  A  shipment  of  300,- 
000  was  presented  to  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Canadian  fisheries  department  in 
1902.  Most  of  the  young  fish  were  planted  in* 
streams  flowing  into  Lake  Ohau,  a  lake  fed  by 
rivers  flowing  down  from  the  snowy  Southern 
Alp  Range.  In  1905  and  1906  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  of  salmon  spawning  in  the  rivers  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ohau,  but  we  were  not  able  to 
procure  specimens  until  the  “run”  which  took 
place  in  April  last  year. 

The  officer  who  visited  the  locality  reported 
having  seen  a  large  number  of  dead  salmon.  He 
netted  a  number  of  fish  and  brought  six  speci¬ 
mens,  the  examination  of  which  by  experts 
proved  them  to  be  sockeye. 

The  first  shipment  of  whitefish  eggs  was 
brought  from  America  in  1877,  and  from  that 
year  to_  1904  several  shipments  were  brought 
over.  Owing  to  the  want  of  expert  attention 
on  the  voyage,  these  shipments  generally  ar¬ 
rived  in  indifferent  condition,  and  as  none  of 
the  hatcheries  had  proper  appliances  for  hatch¬ 
ing  the  eggs,  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  them 
were  killed.  In  1904  the  New  Zealand  Govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  make  a  systematic  effort  to 
acclimatize  this  fish  and  erected  hatcheries, 
equipped  with  the  proper  whitefish  hatching  jars, 
on  Lakes  Te  Kapo  and  Kanieri.  Four  shipments 
of  eggs  were  brought  over  from  1904  to  1907, 
and  as  they  were  carefully  packed  and  selected 
( Continued  on  page  232.) 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  30. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Following  are  the  scores  made  at  the 


contest  held  Wednesday, 

July  27 : 

ti-ounce. 

%-ounce. 

A.  F.  Binsfenlieimer . 

.  99  3-15 

98  1-15 

Harry  Mullen  . . . 

.  98  1-15 

98  4-15 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

.  98  1-15 

98  8-15 

C.  A.  Rhine . 

.  97  11-15 

98  1-15 

M.  A.  Beck . 

.  97  9-15 

98  14-15 

Albert  Rahman  . 

.  97  5-15 

97  11-15 

C.  F.  Tolfson . 

98  3-15 

M.  H.  Williams  . 

97  1-15 
97 

W.  F.  Lathrop  . 

96  10-15 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer  won  the  quarter-ounce 
event  with  the  high  score  of  99  3/15,  which  is 
the  highest  score  ever  made  at  any  of  the  con¬ 
tests  held  by  this  club. 

The  national  tournament  will  be  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Aug.  18,  19  and  20.  We  would  like  to 
have  as  many  as  possible  attend  this  tournament. 

The  next  contest  will  be  held  at  Washington 
Park,  Wednesday,  Aug.  3. 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

6.  Horseshoe  Harbor  Yacht  Club  annual. 

6.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Stamford,  annual. 

6.  Bensonhurst  Yacht  Club,  sixth  championship. 

6.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

6.  Quantuck  Yacht  Club,  association  regatta, 
fi.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

6.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  around  Rhode  Island. 

6.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Van  Rensselaer  cup,  Marion. 

6.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

6-14.  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

8-13.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Sonder  trials. 

9.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  Hull  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

10.  Hingham  Yacht  Club,  Hull,  Y.  R.  A.,  open. 

11-13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Hull,  midsummer  series. 

11-13.  Shinnecock  Yacht  Club,  association  regatta. 

13.  Huguenot  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

13.  Bridgeport  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

13.  Hempstead  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

13.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  seventh  championship. 

13.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 

13.  Seaside  Yacht  Club,  club. 

13.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fifth  Corinthian. 

13.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

13.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

13.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  club. 

13.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  open. 

13.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

15-20.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  sonder  trials. 

15.  Edgewood  Y.  C.  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 

16.  Barrington  Yacht  Club,  open. 

16.  Rhode  Island  Y.  C.,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 

17.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  open. 

17.  King  Phillip  Boat  Club,  open. 

17.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Spanish-American  Sonder  races. 

17.  Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  catboats,  special. 

18.  King  Phillip  B.  C..  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 

18.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 
18-20.  Moriches  Yacht  Club,  association  regatta. 

18-20.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Lipton  cup  races.  , 

19.  Newport  Y.  C.,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 

19.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 

19.  Newport  Yacht  Club,  open. 

20.  Stamford  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

20.  Harlem  Yacht  Club,  long  distance  race. 

20.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  eighth  championship. 

20.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 
20.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  club. 

20.  jubilee  Yacht  Club,  club. 

20.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

20.  Boston  Yacht  Club.  Marblehead,  club. 

20.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

20.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 

20.  Huguenot  Yacht  Club,  club. 

20.  Fall  River’  Yacht  Club,  vice-commodore  cup. 

20.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fifth  club. 

20.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

20.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Manchester  Yacht  Club,  Crowhurst  cup. 

25.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

25.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

25-27.  Westhampton  C.  C.,  association  regatta. 

25-27.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Nutting  cup  races. 

26.  Annisquam  Yacht  Club,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

27.  Northport  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

27.  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

27.  Marine  and  Field  Club,  ninth  championship. 

27.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

27.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  sixth  race. 

27.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

27.  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  club. 

27.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  rear-commodore  cup. 

27.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

27.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

31.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  race  week. 


Seawanhaka  Cup. 

The  series  of  races  for  the  Seawanhaka  chal¬ 
lenge  cup  was  sailed  off  Manchester  last  week 
and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  defending  yacht 
Massachusetts,  representing  the  Manchester  Y. 
C.,  the  holders  of  the  cup.  The  Royal  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Y.  C.  had  challenged  and  sent  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  but  that  yacht  was  beaten  very  easily  in 
three  straight  races. 

The  Seawanhaka  cup  was  first  raced  for  in 
1895  when  Spruce  IV.  from  England  sailed 
against  Ethelwynn  off  Oyster  Bay.  Ethelwynn 
won.  The  next  year  the  cup  was  won  by  Glen- 
cairn,  representing  the  St.  Lawrence  Y.  C.,  and 
it  remained  in  Canada  until  1905.  when  it  was 
won  by  Manchester.  It  will  remain  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  at  least  another  year. 

_  Massachusetts  and  St.  Lawrence  were  very 
similar  in  type,  both  being  designed  to  get  the 
best  possible  speed  on  25  feet  waterline.  Each 
spread  625  square  feet  of  canvas  or  nearly  that 
amount.  Each  boat  was  equipped  with  two  bilge 
keels  or  centerboards  which  were  first  used  on 


a  Canadian  yacht  several  years  ago.  Each  yacht 
had  two  rudders.  The  dimensions  of  the  two 
yachts  as  taken  by  the  measurer  were : 


Over  all  length . 

Waterline  . 

Forward  overhang. 
After  overhang  .. 
Racing  length 
Sail  area  . 


St.  Lawrence.  Massachusetts. 


.39.75ft. 
23.66ft. 
9.256ft. 
6.58ft. 
23.56ft. 
617  sq.ft. 


41.33ft. 

23.12it. 

9.96ft. 

9.25ft. 

23.91ft. 

621sq.ft. 


The  crews  of  the  two  boats  were :  St.  Law¬ 
rence — Charles  Routh,  skipper;  W.  C.  Fimay, 
W.  Gordon  and  R.  Hutchins.  Massachusetts — - 
E.  A.  Boardman,  skipper;  R.  deB.  Boardman, 
Eliot  Wadsworth  and  John  L.  Saltonstall. 

The  first  race  was.  started  at  2:10  on  Monday, 
July  25.  The  course  was  triangular,  two  miles 
to  each  leg.  The  wind  was  light  S.S.W.  It  was 
windward  work  on  the  first  leg.  Massachusetts 
led  across  the  line  with  St.  Lawrence  about  two 
lengths  behind.  Massachusetts  at  once  began  to 
work  ahead,  and  at  the  first  mark  of  the  course 
the  defender  had  a  lead  of  im.  4s.  The  times 
were:  Massachusetts,  2.30.13;  St.  Lawrence, 


2-31-17- 

It  was  a  broad  reach  to  the  second  mark  and 
the  Canadian  tried  to  carry  her  spinnaker,  but 
it  did  no  good  and  was  taken  in.  The  wind  in¬ 
creased  while  the  yachts  were  making  for  the 
second  mark,  and  a  squall  made  rather  a  rough 
sea  for  boats  of  this  type.  St.  Lawrence  pound¬ 
ed  considerably,  but  Massachusetts,  on  account 
of  her  longer  and  sharper  bow,  Sailed  well.  The 
times  at  the  second  mark  were :  Massachusetts, 
2.41.39;  St.  Lawrence,  2.42.38;  showing  that  St. 
Lawrence  had  made  a  gain  of  5s.  on  the  reach. 
The  wind  then  came  N.N.W.  and  soon  died  out 
again.  At  the  home  mark  the  times  were: 
Massachusetts,  3.13.20;  St.  Lawrence,  3.18.10. 

It  was  a  run  on  the  first  leg  of  the  second 
round  and  Massachusetts  drifted  away  from  St. 
Lawrence,  the  times  at  the  first  mark  being: 
Massachusetts,  3.36.18;  St.  Lawrence,  3.41. 10. 
The  two  passed  the  next  mark  and  then  a  sharp 
squall  forced  the  yachtsmen  to  lower  all  sails. 
After  the  squall  the  wind  died  out  altogether 
and  the  race  was  called  off. 


TUESDAY,  JULY  26. 

The  wind  was  N.W.  when  the  second  attempt . 
to  sail  the  race  was  made.  It  was  steady  and 
just  strong  enough  to  try  the  yachts  thoroughly. 
The  course  was  triangular,  the  first  leg  being 
southeast  by  south  and  the  second  west  by  north. 
Each  leg  was  i1/*  miles  and  the  course  was 
sailed  three  times.  St.  Lawrence  got  the  better 
position  at  the  start  at  2:10,  leading  Massachu¬ 
setts  by  12s.  Each  had  two  reefs  in  its  main¬ 
sail  which  w'ere  not  shaken  out  until  the  last  leg 
of  the  course  was  reached.  The  fight  to  the 
first  mark  was  a  close  one.  St.  Lawrence  main¬ 
tained  her  lead  and  the  times  at  the  turn  were : 
St.  Lawrence,  2.18.55;  Massachusetts,  2.19.02.  As 
soon  as  they  were  on  the  wind,  Massachusetts 
began  to  draw  away  from  her  rival.  The  times 
made  on  the  second  leg  were :  Massachusetts, 
23 .27;  St.  Lawrence,  24.57.  Massachusetts  made 
a  gain  on  the  reach  home  where  the  times  were : 
Massachusetts,  2.48.36;  St.  Lawrence,  2.49.58. 

On  the  second  round  spinnakers  were  used  on 
the  first  leg,  and  on  this  point  of  sailing  St.  Law¬ 
rence  gained  8s.  When  on  the  wind  the  leash¬ 
ing  on  the  peak  of  the  mainsail  of  St.  Lawrence 
parted,  which  seriously  hurt  her  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  wind  Massachusetts  gained  56s. 
and  the  gained  8s.  more  reaching  home.  On  the 
last  round  Massachusetts  drew  still  further  ahead 
and  she  won  the  race  by  4m.  48s.  The  finish¬ 
ing  times  were :  Massachusetts,  4.09.48 ;  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  4.14.36. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  27. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  over  a  windward 
and  leeward  course.  There  was  a  nice  sailing 
breeze  from  E.S.E.,  blowing  ten  miles  an  hour 


at  the  start,  and  the  water  was  smooth.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  the  wind  hauled  more  south¬ 
erly,  making  the  windward  leg  a  reach  The 
start  at  2:10  was  an  excellent  one.  Massachu¬ 
setts  secured  the  weather  berth  and  both  were 
on  starboard  tack.  Massachusetts  was  back- 
winding  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Canadian  took  the 
port  tack,  but  Massachusetts  tacked  too.  St. 
Lawrence  was  not  pinched  as  she  was  in  the 
previous  day's  race,  and  she  footed  fast,  but 
Massachusetts  was  pointing  very  high  and  foot¬ 
ing  well,  so  that  she  gradually  widened  the  space 
between  the  two.  At  the  windward  mark  Mass¬ 
achusetts  led  by  im.  52s.  The  times  were : 
Massachusetts,  2.34.35  ;  St.  Lawrence,  2.36.27. 
Running  home  Massachusetts  gained  35s.  She 
had  a  lead  of  2m.  27s.  at  the  end  of  the  first 
round. 

In  starting  on  the  second  windward  leg  St 
Lawrence’s  crew  had  trouble  getting  in  the  spin¬ 
naker,  and  it  became  entangled  about  the  bob- 
stay  so  that  it  was  3m.  before  it  was  clear  and 
a  ao.  2  jib  set.  This  jib  had  been  recut  early 
•m  morning,  and  when  set  the  bolt  rope 
pulled  out,  causing  more  trouble  and  delay.  In 
the  meantime  Massachusetts  was  increasing  her 
lead.  At  the  windward  mark  she  was  6m.  51s. 
ahead  of  St.  Lawrence.  After  that  it  was  a  pro¬ 
cession  and  Massachusetts  finished  8m.  28s.  in 
the  lead.  The  elapsed  times  were:  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1.53. 13;  St.  Lawrence,  2.01.41. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  28. 

I  he  last  race  was  sailed  in  a  very /light  and 
fluky  wind,  which  was  lighter  than  at  any  time 
during  the  series,  and  which  flattened  toward 
the  finish  so  that  it  became  doubtful  if  Mass- 
would  finish  within  the  time  limit. 
The  course  was  triangular  and  the  two  yachts 
were  sent  away  at  i  :io  o’clock,  Massachusetts 
getting  across  the  line  first.  The  wind,  what 
there  was  of  it,  was  from  the  south,  and  on  the 
windward  leg  the  defender  drew  away  from  St. 
Lawrence  and  led  by  3m.  20s.  at  the  first  mark. 
At  the  second  mark  this  lead  was  increased  to 
4ni-  34s->  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  Mass¬ 
achusetts  led  by  3m.  36s.,  St.  Lawrence  having 
gained  slightly  on  the  last  reach.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  round  Massachusetts  led  by  4m. 
58s.  and  then  the  challenger  withdrew.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  continued  on  also  and  she  crossed  the 
line  at  4.12.55,  having  sailed  the  course  in  3h. 
2m.  55s. 

The  cup  remains  with  the  Manchester  Y.  C. 
for  another  year.  The  crews  of  the  two  yachts 
were  entertained  in  the  club  house  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Bremer,  and  the  next  day  St. ’Lawrence 
was  shipped  back  to  Canada. 


Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  annual  race  for  prizes  offered  by  Com¬ 
modore  F.  S.  Hastings,  of  the  Seawanhaka 
Corinthian  \.  C.  was  sailed  last  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  Each  year  Commodore  Hastings  offers 
prizes  for  ladies’  races.  This  year  the  race  was 
for  15-footers,  owned  in  the  club.  There  were 
five  starters  and  the  race  was  sailed  over  an  in¬ 
side  course  in  full  view  of  the  club  house  in  a 
light  southwesterly  wind.  The  race  was  close. 
Miss  A.  Landon,  who  sailed  Imp,  managed  to 
beat  out  Tamale,  sailed  by  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wood, 
by  10s.  Miss  C.  Landon  sailed  Water  Baby  and 
took  third  prize.  Miss  E.  Landon  sailed  The- 
lema,  but  that  yacht  was  disabled  and  did  not 
finish.  The  summaries : 

Ladies’  Race  for  Commodore  Hasting’s  Prizes — S.C.  Y.C. 


15-footers — Start,  3:00. 

Finish. 

Imp,  S.  Landon;  Miss  A.  Landon .  4  30  06 

Tamale,  Hoyt  Bros.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wood .  4  30  10 

Water  Baby,  L.  C.  Tiffany;  Miss  C.  Landon . .  4  32  15 

Hen,  George  Nicol;  Miss  W.  Nicol .  4  37  10 

Cicada,  A.  D.  Weekes,  Jr.  ;  Mrs.  Weekes .  4  37  38 

Thelema,  C.  Mackenzie;  Miss  E.  Landon . Disabled. 
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Cara  Mia  Wins  Manhasset  Cup. 

A  series  of  races  was  sailed  last  week  on  the 
Sound  for  the  Manhasset  Bay  challenge  cup. 
This  cup  was  held  by  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 
having  been  won  last  year  by  Windward.  The 
Corinthian  Y.  C.  of  Marblehead  challenged  and 
named  Mavourneen,  Windward  defended  the  cup 
and  Cara  Mia  representing  the  American  Y.  C. 
was  also  entered.  Mimosa  II.,  of  the  Larch- 
mont  Y.  C.,  was  entered,  but  did  not  start. 

W.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  represented  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Y.  C.  at  the  races.  Prof.  Charles  Lane 
Poor  represented  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C.  and 
James  D.  Sparkman  was  selected  as  the  third 
judge.  The  first  race  was  sailed  on  Tuesday, 
July  26. 

Windward,  a  Gardner  designed  boat,  had  on 
board  R.  A.  Monks,  Robert  Monks,  Jerome 
Monks  and  Phil  Mallory.  On  board  Cara  Mia 
were  S-  C.  Hopkins,  who  sailed  Rascal  III.; 
Harry  Johnson,  who  has  raced  Irondequoit,  But¬ 
ler  Whiting  and  George  P.  Granbery,  who  races 
Scud.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  her  owner,  was 
unable  to  be  on  board  because  of  illness  in  his 
family,  and  S.  C.  Hopkins  had  the  tiller.  On 
Mavourneen  were  George  Lee,  E.  M.  Hendrie 
and  Murray  Griffith.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  the  races  are  E.  Burton  Hart,  Frank  Bowne 
Jones  and  Charles  E.  Simms. 

The  course  was  leeward  and  return  from  a 
starting  line  off  Great  Captain’s  Island  to  a  mark 
near  Oak  Neck,  four  miles  away,  sailed  ^  over” 
twice.  The  yachts  were  started  at  12:10  o’clock 
in  a  fresh  northwest  wind.  Windward  was  first 
away,  followed  by  Mavourneen  and  Cara  Mia. 
Windward  had  her  spinnaker  to  port,  but  later 
jibed  and  reset  the  sail,  as  the  others  had  it  on 
the  starboard  side.  At  the  mark  Cara  Mia  made 
a  mistake  and  started  to  turn  it,  leaving  it  on 
the  port  hand.  She  had  to  return  and  leave  it 
to  starboard.  Mavourneen  was  first  at  the  mark 
at  12.49.36;  Cara  Mia  at  12.50.19  and  Windward 
at  12.50.45. 

Beating  home  all  took  the  port  tack.  On  this 
leg  Windward  outsailed  the  others  and  took  the 
lead  and  the  times  at  the  home  mark  were: 
Windward,  1.36.15;  Cara  Mia,  1.36.55;  Mavour¬ 
neen,  1.37.05. 

Down  the  wind  again  Mavourneen  showed 
what  a  slippery  craft  she  is  by  gradually  cutting 
down  the  lead  of  the  two  home  craft.  Just  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  mark  the  three  were  in  a  line, 
with  Windward  nearest  to  the  mark,  and  she 
was  able  to  turn  inside  the  others  and  take  the 
lead.  The  times  at  the  mark  were:  Windward, 
2. 11.20;  Mavourneen,  2. 11.25;  Cara  Mia,  2. 11.40. 

Cara  Mia  took  a  short  port  hitch,  while  the 
others  took  the  starboard  tack.  Windward  was 
the  first  to  go  about.  She  stood  well  over  to¬ 
ward  the  Connecticut  shore,  and  when  the  three 
came  together  again  she  crossed  Cara  Mia  with 
a  fair  lead  and  Cara  Mia  was  about  the  same 
distance  ahead  of  Mavourneen. 

Windward  crossed  the  finishing  line  at  3.03.08, 
Cara  Mia  at  3.04.14  and  Mavourneen  fit  3.05.27. 
The  elapsed  times  made  on  each  leg  of  the 
course  were : 

1st  Leg.  2d  Leg.  3d  Leg.  4th  Leg. 


Windward  .  0  40  45  0  45  30  0  34  05  0  51  48 

Cara  Mia  .  0  40  10  0  40  45  0  34  45  0  52  34 

Mavourneen  .  0  39  30  0  47  35  0  34  20  0  54  02 


The  times  made  running  were :  Mavourneen, 
1.13.50;  Cara  Mia,  1. 14.55;  Windward,  1. 15.50. 
Turning  to  windward  the  times  were:  Wind¬ 
ward,  1.37.18;  Cara  Mia,  1.39. 19;  Mavourneen, 
1.41.37.  The  summary: 

First  Race — Manhasset  Bay  Cup — Course,  12  Miles  Lee¬ 
ward  and  Windward — Start,  12:10. 

Finish.  Elapsed. 

Windward,  R.  A.  Monks,  I.H.  Y.C....  3  03  08  2  53  08 

Cara  Mia,  S.  Wainwright,  A.Y.C .  3  04  14  2  54  14 

Mavourneen,  Geo.  Lee,  Cor.  Y.C .  3  05  27  2  55  27 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  2 7. 

The  second  race  was  over  a  triangular  course, 
which  was  sailed  in  a  light  S.  W.  wind,  which 
shifted  to  W.  S.  W.  later.  The  change  in  the 
wind  came  while  the  yachts  were  on  the  first 
windward  leg,  and  it  greatly  benefitted  Mavour¬ 
neen.  What  hard  luck  Cara  Mia  experienced 
on  the  first  leg  was  offset  while  she  was  on  the 
second  leg,  as  she  carried  with  her  a  breeze 
that  was  freshening  somewhat  and  was  able  to 
more  than  make  up  what  she  had  lost  on  the 


wind.  After  that  the  contest  was  a  very  close 
one  indeed,  only  seconds  separating  the  racers 
on  each  leg  of  the  course. 

The  course  was  first  to  a  buoy  3.5  miles  S. 
by  W.  [4  W.,  then  three  miles  E.  by  N.  to  a 
mark  off  Oak  Neck  and  then  3.5  miles  N.  W.  % 
W.  to  the  starting  line.  This  triangle  was  sailed 
twice,  making  20  miles  in  all. 

The  start  was  made  at  12:25  o’clock,  and  the 
three  crossed  in  close  order,  with  Mavourneen 
in  the  weather  position  and  Cara  Mia  to  lee¬ 
ward.  Cara  Mia  at  once  pulled  through  Ma- 
vourneen’s  lee.  They  were  all  on  the  starboard 
tack,  and  failing  to  draw  by  Windward,  Cara 
Mia  took  the  port  tack,  crossed  the  bow  of  Ma¬ 
vourneen  and  at  once  took  the  starboard  tack 
again.  Then  Windward  took  the  port  tack  and 
she  was  able  to  cross  Cara  Mia.  Then  all  three 
held  the  starboard  tack  well  over  toward  the 
Long  Island  shore.  The  wind  hauled  more 
westerly  and  put  Cara  Mia  in  the  leeward  posi¬ 
tion.  The  times  taken  at  the  first  mark  were: 
Mavourneen,  1:16.48;  Windward,  1:18:13;  Cara 
Mia,  1:19:31. 

It  was  a  run  to  the  next  mark  and  spinnakers 
were  carried.  The  wind  began  to  freshen,  and 
Cara  Mia,  being  the  last  boat,  carried  the 
fresher  wind  along  with  her  and  was  able  to 
run  up  on  the  others  and  by  clever  handling 
secure  the  lead  just  before  the  Oak  Neck  mark 
was  reached.  There  the  times  were:  Cara  Mia, 
2:09:00;  Mavourneen,  2:09:10;  Windward, 
2:10:00. 

They  started  to  reach  home  with  booms  to 
starboard  and  the  wind  backed  to  southwest,  its 
original  quarter.  On  this  point  of  sailing  Cara 
Mia  gained  a  few  seconds,  and  at  the  home 
mark,  the  finish  of  the  first  round,  the  times 
were:  Cara  Mia,  2:40:50;  Mavourneen,  2:41:12; 
Windward,  2:42:08. 

On  the  wind  the  second  time  round  Wind¬ 
ward  did  the  best  work.  She  beat  Cara  Mia 
3s.  and  Mavourneen  23s.,  and  the  times  at  the 
weather  mark  on  the  second  rohnd  were:  Cara 
Mia,  3:27:45;  Mavourneen,  3:28:27;  Windward, 
2:39:00. 

Reaching  to  Oak  Neck  Movourneen  and 
Windward  made  the  same  time,  and  they  gained 
6s.  on  Cara  Mia.  The  times  there  were:  Cara 
Mia,  3:51:32;  Mavourneen,  3:52:08;  Windward, 
3:52:41. 

The  last  leg  was  another  reach,  and  on  that 
point  of  sailing  Mavourneen  did  the  best  work. 
She  gained  8s.  on  Cara  Mia,  but  could  not  catch 
that  yacht.  Cara  Mia  finished  at  4:21:55,  Ma¬ 
vourneen  at  4:22:23  and  Windward  at  4:23:06. 
The  elapsed  times  on  each  leg  show  how  closely 
the  yachts  sailed  after  the  shift  of  wind: 


First 

Round. 

1st  Leg. 

2d  Leg. 

3d  Leg. 

Cara  Mia  . 

0  54  31 

0  49  29 

0  31  50 

Mavourneen  . 

.  0  51  48 

0  52  22 

0  32  02 

Windward  . 

O'  52  13 

0  53  47 

0  32  08 

Second 

Round. 

Cara  Mia  . 

0  46  55 

0  23  47 

0  30  23 

Mavourneen  . 

.  0  47  15 

0  23  41 

0  30  15 

Windward  . 

.  0  46  52 

0  23  41 

0  30  25 

The  summary: 

Finish. 

Elapsed. 

Cara  Mia,  S.  Wainwright... 

.  4  21  55 

3  56  55 

Mavourneen,  Geo.  Lee . 

.  4  22  23 

3  57  *3 

Windward,  R.  A  Monks... 

.  4  23  06 

3  5S  06 

THURSDAY,  JULY  28. 

There  was  a  calm  on  the  Sound  when  the 
yachts  went  out  for  the  third  race,  and  the  start 
was  postponed  until  1:10  o’clock.  Then  there 
was  a  very  light  S.  S.  W.  wind,  and  the  course 
was  windward  and  return.  It  was  tedious  work 
getting  out  to  the  mark,  which  was  turned  by 
Windward  at  2:22:15;  Cara  Mia,  2:44:05;  Ma¬ 
vourneen,  2:48:40. 

Running  home.  Windward  held  the  lead,  but 
the  others,  carrying  a  slightly  better  wind, 
gained  on  her.  They  started  to  beat  out  again, 
but  at  5  o’clock  there  was  no  chance  to  finish. 
The  race  was  called  off. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  29- 

The  weather  conditions  were  little  better  on 
Friday.  There  was  a  light  wind  from  S.  E.  by 
E.  The  yachts  were  able  to  make  one  round  of 
the  course,  Mavourneen  being  in  the  lead,  with 
Cara  Mia  second,  when  the  race  was  called  off. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  30. 

Originally  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  races 


should  be  continued  day  by  day  until  the  series 
was  ended,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  excepted. 
The  owners  of  the  yachts  were  anxious  to  have 
the  series  over,  and  so  agreed  to  sail  the  last 
race  in  the  annual  regatta  of  the  Indian  Harbor 
Y.  C.  They  had  a  light  lluky  wind,  and  the 
race  was  won  by  Mavourneen,  with  Cara  Mia 
second  and  Windward  third.  This  made  the 
point  score,  Cara  Mia  10,  Windward  9,  Ma¬ 
vourneen  8,  so  the  cup  goes  to  the  American 
Y.  C.  The  elapsed  times  of  the  last  race  were: 
Mavourneen,  2.29.40;  Cara  Mia,  2.31.06;  Wind¬ 
ward,  2.31.52. 


Quincy  Cup. 

The  Quincy  cup  is  now  held  by  the  Quincy 
Y.  C.,  it  having  been  won  by  Harpoon,  owned 
by  Charles  Francis,  Adams.  2d,  in  a  series  of 
races  sailed  in  Hull  Bay.  Five  yachts  took  part 
in  the  races,  and  in  the  four  sailed  Harpoon 
finished  first  every  time.  In  the  first  race,  how¬ 
ever,  she  was  disqualified  for  a  foul. 

The  cup  was  held  by  the  Boston  Y.  C.,  having 
been  won  last  year  by  Ellen.  The  starters  in 
the  races  were :  Ellen,  Charles  P.  Foster,  Bos¬ 
ton  Y.  C. ;  Harpoon,  Francis  Adams,  2d,  Quincy 
Y.  C. ;  Eel,  Herbert  M.  Sears,  Eastern  Y.  C. ; 
Sally  XI.,  Lawrence  F.  Percival,  Corinthian  Y. 
C.,  and  Cima,  Guy  Lowell,  Manchester  Y.  C. 
Bonivee  was  to  have  started,  but  her  waterline 
was  eight  inches  too  long,  so  she  was  not  eligi¬ 
ble. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  on  Saturday,  July 
24.  The  wind  was  light  from  the  west  and  a 
windward  and  leeward  course  of  10%  miles  was 
selected.  The  start  was  made  at  11 :25  and  Plar- 
poon  was  first  away  near  the  leeward  end  of  the 
line  followed  by  Cima,  Eel,  Ellen  and  Sally  XI. 
Harpoon  took  the  lead  and  at  the  weather  mark 
was  nearly  three  minutes  ahead  of  Ellen,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Eel.  Cima  and  Sally  XI.  Running 
home  Sally  XI.  did  the  best  work,  but  Harpoon 
still  held  the  lead.  On  the  wind  again  Harpoon 
pulled  away  from  Ellen,  but  again  Ellen  caught 
the  Quincy  boat  when  running  free,  and  at  the 
turn  Harpoon  fouled  Ellen.  Mr.  Adams  thought 
he  had  plenty  of  room.  Harpoon  again  gained 
at  windward  work  and  Ellen  held  second  place. 
The  elapsed  times  were:  Harpoon,  2.49.58; 
Ellen,  2.50.44;  Sally  XI.,  2.58.33;  Eel.  3.00.39; 
Cima,  3.00.48.  Plarpoon  was  disqualified. 

MONDAY,  JULY  26. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  in  a  fresh  wind 
from  S.  W.  and  a  course  of  eleven  miles  long 
was  chosen,  which  tried  the  yachts  on  all  points 
of  sailing.  The  start  was  made  at  11  :qo  with 
Cima  in  the  lead,  followed  by  Sally  XI.,  Ellen, 
Eel  and  Harpoon  in  order.  Cima  led  at  the 
first  mark  and  Harpoon  had  passed  Eel.  On  the 
wind  Harpoon  again  showed  her  superiority. 
She  sailed  through  Cima’s  lee  and  took  the  lead. 
Off  the  wind  Cima,  Sally  XI.  and  Ellen  outran 
Harpoon,  and  reaching  Cima  was  faster  than 
Harpoon,  but  these  gains  were  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  lead  Harpoon  had  taken  on  the 
wind.  On  the  last  leg  Sally  XI.  took  the  wrong 
course.  The  elapsed  times  were :  Harpoon, 
1.50.20;  Cima,  1. 51. 31;  Ellen,  1. 53.01  ;  Eel,  2.01.00; 
Sally  XI.,  wrong  course. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  27. 

Harpoon  won  the  third  race,  which  was  sailed 
in  a  westerly  wind  which  varied  in  strength  from 
light  to  strong.  She  showed  her  superiority  to 
the  others  in  a  most  marked  w.ay.  The  course 
was  windward  and  leeward,  ioJd  miles.  Reefs 
were  put  in  on  all  the  yachts,  but  on  the  first 
run  these  were  shaken  out  and  wholesails  car¬ 
ried  afterward.  Harpoon  was  first  away  and 
at  the  weather  mark  she  led  by  31s.  with  Sally 
XI.  second,  followed  by  Eel,  Ellen  and  Cima. 
Ellen  took  second  place  on  the  run,  but  she 
could  not  catch  Harpoon,  and  later  in  the  race 
she  had  to  take  third  place,  Cima  passing  her 
on  the  wind.  The  elapsed  times :  Harpoon, 
1.43.02;  Cima,  1.45.00;  Ellen,  1.45.42;  Eel,  1.46.53; 
Sally  XI,  1.48.19. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  28. 

The  fourth  and  last  race  was  sailed  in  light 
fickle  winds  which  were  so  light  in  the  morning 
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that  twice  the  start  was  postponed.  The  yachts 
were  sent  away  at  2:10  in  a  very  light  westerly 
wind.  The  course  was  twelve  miles.  Harpoon 
was  first  away,  but  down  the  wind  she  was 
passed  by  Cima.  As  soon  as  the  yachts  were  on 
the  wind,  Harpoon  took  the  lead,  and  although 
she  was  pressed  at  times  by  Sally  XI.  and  Cima, 
she  kept  the  lead  to  the  finish,  winning  the  race 
and  the  cup.  The  elapsed  times  were :  Har¬ 
poon,  1.45.34;  Sally  XI.,  1.46.58;  Cima,  1.47.06; 
Eel,  1. 52.01. 

Ellen  had  trouble  with  her  standing  rigging 
on  the  last  windward  leg  and  sprung  her  mast. 
She  withdrew. 


Larchmont  Winners. 


In  the  six  regattas  sailed  during  Larchmont 
race  week  the  total  number  of  starters  was  583. 
There  were  races  for  twenty-nine  classes,  and 
159  races  were  sailed  in  the  six  days.  There 
were  actually  124  yachts  competing.  The  records 
in  each  class  and  the  points  scored  in  the  series 
races  are  as  follows : 


Dervish,  Robert  Toland  . 

Simitar,  P.  H.  Johnson .  3 

Miladi,  George  Scott .  4 

Cygnet,  F.  F.  Carey .  1 


Schooners. 

Starts,  lsts.  2ds.  3ds.  Points 
2  0  0 

2  10 

0  2  1 

0  0  1 


Sloops— Class  K— 65ft.  Rating. 

Aurora,  C.  Vanderbilt .  6  4  1 

Istalena,  G.  M.  Pynchon .  6  14 

Winsome,  H.  F.  Lippitt .  6  11 

Sloops — Class  L — 55ft.  Rating. 

Shimna,  M.  F.  Plant .  6  6  0 

Avenger,  H.  L.  Maxwell .  6  0  6 

Sloops — Class  M— 46ft.  Rating. 
Irondequoit,  H.  G.  S.  Noble...  6  3  3 

Eleanora,  Lawrence  Darr .  6  2  1 

Gardenia,  L.  S.  Herzig .  5  0  2 

Polaris,  L.  R.  Alberger .  5  10 


New  York  Y.  C.  30-footers. 

Nepsi,  Johnston  de  Forest . !  6  2  2 

Alera,  J.  W.  Alker .  6  2  1 

Phryne,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr .  6  0  1 

Nautilus,  E.  E.  Dickinson,  Jr...  6  0  1 

Caprice,  Ralph  N.  Ellis .  6  0  0 

Dahinda,  G.  E.  Roosevelt .  6  10 

Rowdy,  H.  S.  Duell .  6  0  1 

Carmelita,  F.  T.  Catlin .  6  0  0 

Ibis,  H.  W.  Maxwell .  10  0 

Sloops — Class  P — 31-ft.  Rating. 

Cara  Mia,  S.  Wainwright .  5  5  0 

Windward,  R.  A.  Monks .  5  0  5 

Mimosa  III.,  Edmund  Reekes..  3  0  0 

Mashnee,  W.  S.  Pardee .  10  0 

Sloops — Buzzard’s  Bay  30-footers. 

Mashnee,  W.  S.  Pardee .  3  10 

Wa  Wa,  W.  Lawton .  2  0  0 

Dutchess,  J.  B.  Palmer .  10  0 

Notos,  G.  K.  Benson _ , .  10  0 

Sloops — Class  Q — 25ft.  Rating. 

Gray  Tacket,  F.  S.  Noble .  5  4  1 

More 'Joy,  W.  H.  Childs .  5  14 

Keewaydin,  F.  D.  Trapp .  3  _  0  0 

Larchmont  21-footers. 

Houri,  D.  E.  Dealey .  6  3  3 

Iola,  H.  H.  Duden .  5  3  2 

American  Y.  C.  Raceabouts. 

Cliphora.  C.  D.  Mallory .  6  3  3 

Rascal,  J.  J.  Dwyer .  5  3  1 

Maryola,  A.  F.  Bradley .  3  0  1 

Howdy,  George  Mercer,  Jr .  10  1 

Raceabouts. 

Typee,  W.  S.  Runk .  5  3  1 

Rascal  III.,  S.  C.  Hopkins .  5  2  3 

Chinook,  Lambden  &  Morse...  6  2  0 

Handicap  Class — First  Division. 

Sally  IX.,  A.  E.  Black .  6  4  0 

Crescent,  A.  G.  Hill .  6  1  2 

Essex,  P.  V.  Giffen .  6  0  2 

Interim,  R.  N.  Bavier .  6  10 

Juanita,  S.  C.  Hunter .  6  0  2 

Wanderer  IV.,  R.  B.  Budd .  2  0  0 

Handicap  Class — Second  Division. 

Quest,  F.  L.  Vulte .  6  3  1 

Fearless,  R.  B.  Stoddard .  6  12 

Red  Wing,  Solwy  &  Grace .  6  0  2 

Scud,  G.  P.  Granbery .  6  11 

Mist,,  J.  A.  Morris .  4  0  0 

Waialua,  H.  L.  Stone .  110 

Bedouin,  W.  J.  Fowler .  2  0  0 

Dixie,  M.  W.  Houck .  10  0 


Handicap  Class — Third  Division. 
Robin  Hood  II.,  G.  E.  Gartland  2  2  0 

Howto  II.,  J.  McCarthy .  3  2  0 

Handicap  Class — Fourth  Division. 


Ramea,  P.  L.  Howard .  6  3  2 

Kenosha  I.,  W.  R'.  Perth .  6  13 

Okee  IT.,  J.  F.  Mahlstedt .  6  11 

Grace  II..  J.  F.  Lambden .  6  10 

Sybilla,  F.  B.  Schock .  2  0  0 

Kenosha  II.,  C.  W.  Voltz .  1  0  0 

Handicap  Class — Fifth  Division. 

Miss  Modesty,  H.  A.  Swart .  6  4  2 

Nimbus  III.,  J.  F.  Schwartz...  6  2  4 
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Sonder 

Class. 

Joyette,  W.  W.  Swann . 

..  6 

6 

0 

0 

Tomboy  III.,  D.  Y.  Pendas... 

..  6 

0 

6 

0 

.  . 

Larchmont  Interclub 

Class. 

Festina,  A.  B.  Alley . 

..  6 

3 

0 

0 

46 

Lewanna,  Spence  Bros . 

..  6 

2 

2 

0 

46 

Yukan,  N.  D.  Weir . 

..  6 

0 

1 

2 

38 

Salas,  M.  B.  Pendas . 

..  6 

1 

0 

1 

35 

Hamburg  II.,  M.  Goldschmidt.  6 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Dagmar,  P.  T.  Tierney . 

..  6 

0 

0 

0 

32 

Como,  I.  R.  Edmands . 

..  6 

0 

1 

1 

30 

Wild  Thyme,  A.  H.  Morris.. 

..  6 

0 

1 

0 

29 

Babbette,  R.  P.  Clarke . 

..  5 

0 

0 

1 

17 

Triton,  Lawrence  Darr . 

..  4 

0 

1 

1 

15 

Manhasset  Bay 

Knockabouts. 

Chichioker,  F.  T.  Cornell . 

..  5 

3 

2 

0 

Pizey,  L.  F.  Eggers . 

..  5 

2 

1 

2 

Ahoy,  Otto  Peters  . 

..  5 

1 

2 

1 

Imp,  G.  G.  Goodman . 

..  3 

0 

0 

1 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts— 

-Special. 

Avis,  Hugo  Gerber  . 

..  6 

5 

1 

0 

Arizona,  G.  W.  Kear . 

..  5 

1 

2 

0 

Edith,  G.  S.  Kelly . 

..  3 

0 

0 

1 

Sloops — Class  R- 

-20ft. 

Rating. 

Ogeemah,  A.  B.  Clemens . 

..  6 

5 

1 

0 

29 

Wacoutah,  M.  J).  Truesdale... 

..  6 

1 

3 

0 

21 

Hamburg,  W.  H.  Voth . 

..  6 

0 

0 

5 

17 

Virginia,  C.  Shields . 

..  6 

0 

•  1 

1 

14' 

Hoyden,  B.  Litchfield  . 

..  1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

Manhasset  Bay 

20ft. 

Class. 

Ardette,  Clarkson  Cowl  . 

..  6 

4 

1 

0 

26 

Scylla,  E.  A.  Sierck . ’. . 

..  6 

1 

2 

3 

22 

Mahaska,  David  Duncan  _ 

..  6 

0 

3 

2 

IS 

Kit,  T.  F.  O'Rourke . 

..  6 

1 

0 

0 

14 

Althea,  E.  P.  Alker . 

..  4 

0 

0 

1 

7 

Glen  Cove  One-Design  Class. 


Opal,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr .  6 

Jade,  E.  S.  Willard .  6 

Turquoise,  J.  S.  Morgan,  Jr _  6 

Catseye,  J.  F.  Adams .  6 

Amethyst,  W.  Hine  .  2 

Stamford  One-Design  Class. 

Dart,  H.  H.  Gillespie .  6  2  2 

Fiddler,  J.  S.  Jenkins .  6  13 

Scaup,  R.  W.  J.  Kingam .  4  3  1 

Sloops — Class  S — 18ft.  Rating. 
Bensonhurst,  F.  P.  Currier.....  5  2  2 

Drena,  S.  Shethar  .  2  10 

Spray,  Ross  Brown .  110 

Nereid,  J.  H.  Shethar .  6  0  4 

Midge,  Dr.  C.  T.  Adams .  4  0  0 

Alpha,  F.  K.  Ruprecht .  10  0 

Osprey  .  2  0  0 

•  New  Rochelle  One-Design  Class. 

Nereid,  George  Fuller .  6  3  3  0 

La  Rochelle,  F.  H.  Waldorf .  6  2  2  2 

Virginia,  Boyd  Decker .  3  111 

Echo,  J.  Bacon  .  1  0  0  0 

Bug  Class. 

Iney,  C.  C.  Converse .  6  2  4  0 

Big  Bug,  George  A.  Corry .  6  2  0  1 

Skeeter,  .J.  S.  Maher . .  3  10  0 

Dragon  Fly,  Donald  Cowl .  6  10  3 

Rose  Bug,  W.  S.  McIntosh .  5  0  2  1 

Mayfly,  A.  B.  Fry .  5  0  0  1 

Dories. 

Faraway,  S.  B.  Fry .  6  3  2  1 

Tautog,  G.  G.  Fry .  6  3  1  1 

El  CuDido,  L.  Torrance .  6  0  12 

Alice,  A.  K.  Griffen .  2  0  10 

In  a  match  race  Dipper  defeated  Natika. 
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Trial  Races  for  Sonders.  , 

Seventeen  Sonder  boats  have  been  entered 
with  the  Eastern  Y.  C.  for  the  trial  races,  which 
will  be  sailed  during  the  week  beginning  Aug. 
8  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  three  boats  to 
represent  this  country  in  the  races  against  the 
Spanish  trio. 

Several  new  boats  were  built  this  year,  but 
some  are  missing  from  the  list.  The  new  boats 
are  Beaver,  owned  by  C.  H.  W.  Foster  and  de¬ 
signed  by  W.  Starling  Burgess;  Cima,  owned 
by  Guy  Lowell  and  designed  by  Charles  D. 
Mower;  Harpoon,  owned  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams  2d  and  designed  by  E.  A.  Boardman; 
Sally  XII.,  owned  by  Lawrence  F.  Percival  and 
designed  by  B.  B.  Crowninshield;  Seacoon, 
owned  by  J.  L.  Stackpole  and  designed  by  J.  L. 
Stackpole  and  Norman  L.  Skene;  Toboggan, 
owned  by  Robert  W.  Emmons  2d  and  designed 
by  N.  G.  Herreshoff,  and  Bonivee,  owned  by 
George  W.  Wightman  and  designed  by  George 
Owen. 

The  three  yachts  selected  to  meet  the  German 
trio  last  year,  Joyette,  Ellen  and  Wolf,  are 
entered,  so  that  there  will  be  opportunities  to 
find  out  if  the  new  yachts  are  faster  than  the 
older  ones. 

Of  the  new  boats  those  not  entered  are  Peg, 
owned  by  Galen  L.  Stone  and  designed  by 
Herreshoff;  Helen,  owned  by  Dwight  F.  Davis 
and  built  from  Mower  designs;  Bessie  II., 
owned  by  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  also  built 
from  Mower  designs;  Juanita,  owned  by  Harry 
C.  Converse,  and  Ninette,  owned  by  Frederick 


C.  Fletcher.  Six  of  the  new  boats  were  built 
for  racing  on  Buzzard’s  Bay,  and  of  these  only 
two,  Seacoon  and  Toboggan,  are  entered,  while 
Ninette  is  the  only  one  missing  of  the  Marble¬ 
head  fleet.  It  may  be  that  the  owners  of  these 
boats  are  saving  them  to  sail  in  the  trial  races 
later  in  the  season,  which  are  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  American  representatives 
to  go  to  Kiel  next  spring. 

The  Spanish  team  is  expected  to  arrive  in  this 
city  on  Aug.  10.  The  boats  are  Chonta,  owned 
by  Jose  Arana,  Vice-President  of  the  Club 
Maratime  of  Bilbao;  Papoose,  owned  by 
Echeguren  and  Iberra.  of  the  Club  Nautico  de 
San  Sebastian,  and  Mosquito  II.,  owned  by 
Victoriano  L.  Dorige,  of  the  Club  de  Regatas 
of  Satander. 


I  lie  entries  for  the  trials,  with  their  owners 
and  designers,  are: 

Bandit,  J.  C.  Edwards,  Sippican  Y.  C.,  Board- 
man. 

Beaver,  C.  H.  Foster,  Eastern  Y.  C.;  Burgess. 

Bonivee,  George  W.  Wightman,  Boston,  Y. 
C. ;  Owen. 

Cima,  Guy  Lowell,  Corinthian  Y.  C. ;  Mower. 

Demon,  Frank  B.  Crowninshield,  Eastern  Y. 
C. :  Boardman. 

Eel,  Herbert  M.  Sears,  Eastern  Y.  C.;  Board- 
man. 

Harpoon,  Charles  Francis  Adams  3d,  Eastern 
Y.  C. ;  Boardman. 

Ellen,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Boston  Y.  C  ; 
Boardman. 

Joyette,  William  H.  Childs,  Bensonhurst  Y 
C. ;  Mower. 

Lady,  R.  de  B.  Boardman,  Manchester  Y.  C.  • 
Boardman. 

Sally  XL,  Lawrence  F.  Percival,  Corinthian, 
x.  C. ;  Crowninshield. 

Seacoon,  J.  L.  Stackpole,  Beverly  Y  C  • 
Stackpole  &  Skene. 

Skeezix,  Frederick  M.  Hoyt,  New  York  Y 
C. :  Gardner. 

Toboggan,  Robert  W.  Emmons  2d.  Beverly 
Y.  C. ;  Herreshoff. 


vim,  VV.  IV.  oears  ana  Francis  J.  Moore,  Co- 
hasset  Y.  C.;  Gardner. 

Wolf,  Caleb  Loring,  Eastern  Y.  C.;  Burgess. 


Atlantic  Y.  C. 


1  he  fifth  race  of  the  championship  series  of 
Gravesend  Bay  was  sailed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  last  Saturday.  At  the  start 
the  wind  was  south,  but  it  hauled  to  west  and 
later  to  north,  and  was  light  all  the  afternoon. 
I  lie  changes  in  the  wind  made  the  courses 
reaches  all  the  way.  Spider  won  in  the  Q  class. 
Joy  and  Careless  were  winners  in  the  handicap 
divisions.  M  and  F  won  in  Class  S.  There 
was  a  new  yacht  in  this  class,  Dr.  Atkinson  hav¬ 
ing  purchased  the  Manhasset  Bay  C  class  boat 
Althea.  The  elapsed  times  follow: 


Sloops — 

Class  Q — 1 

Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Sova  II . 

.  1  40  42 

Florence  . 

.  1  42  34 

Spider  II . 

.  1  40  01 

Grayjacket  . 

.  1  46  26 

Handicap  Class- 

—First  Division — Course.  9.6  Miles. 

Joy  . 

.  1  45  10 

Kestral  . 

.  1  5S  08 

Miana  . 

.  1  56  23 

La  Cubana  . 

.  d.n.f. 

Corrected  times: 

Joy,  1.45.19;  Kestral,  1.51.49: 

Miana, 

1.52.42. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course.  8  Mil 

es. 

Careless  . . 

.  1  42  38 

Beta  . 

.  2  19  43 

Mischief  . 

.  2  18  11 

Breeze  . 

.  2  21  12 

Corrected  times: 

Careless, 

1.42.35:  Beta.  2.09.27:  Mis. 

chief,  2.09.59;  Breeze,  2.18.07. 

Sloops- 

-Class  S— 

Course,  8  Miles. 

M.  and  F . 

.  1  54  OS 

Althea  . 

.  2  04  07 

Blue  Bill  . 

.  1  54  35 

Alice  . 

.  2  06  25 

Bensonhurst  . 

.  2  00  04 

Sloops— 

-Class  X- 

-Course.  8  Miles. 

Suffragette  . 

.  2  01  38 

Slow  Poke  . 

.  2  04  19 

Skylark  . 

.  2  01  48 

Pike  . 

.  2  06  26 

Merry  Widow  .... 

.  2  03  22 

Bobs  . . 

.  2  08  20 

Mouse  . 

.  2  04  01 

Iris  . 

,  d.n.f. 

Sloops— 

-Class  .Y- 

-Course.  4  Miles. 

Skeets  . 

.  1  09  14 

Aries  . 

.  1  11  43 

Midget  . 

.  1  10  34 

V  iva  . 

disq. 

Missing  Buoy 

Spoils  Race. 

\ 

Ten  Sonder  boats,  four  of  Class  P  and  three 
of  Class  Q  started  in  a  regatta  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Y.  C.  off  Marblehead  last  Saturday.  They 
had  a  nice  southwest  wind.  One  of  the  buoys 
marking  the  course  was  missing  and  the  race 
was  called  off. 
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Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 

The  twenty-second  annual  regatta  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Harbor  Y.  C.  was  sailed  last  Saturday 
over  triangular  courses  starting  from  off  Great 
Captains  Island.  The  wind  was  light  from  S.S. 
W.  early  in  the  day.  During  the  afternoon  there 
was  a  sharp'  squall  with  rain  from  the  N.  W. 
and  after  that  there  was  little  wind,  so  that  many 
of  the  yachts  were  late  finishing.  They  were 
sent  to  the  east  first,  which  gave  windward  work 
on  the  second  leg  of  the  course.  Winsome,  fresh 
from  her  builders’  yards  at  Bristol,  where  she 
has  had  her  mast  reduced  and  some  weight  aloft 
removed,  did  well.  She  took  the  lead  on  the 
windward  leg  and  won  from  Aurora  and  Ista- 
lena.  Shimna  won  from  Avenger.  She  finished 
in  the  squall  after  having  lowered  her  club  top¬ 
sail.  Avenger  did  not  finish.  Eleanor  defeated 
Irondequoit,  and  in  the  30-footers  Phryne,  sailed 
by  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  was  the  winner. 

In  the  race  for  31-raters  Mavourneen,  the 
Boston  boat,  won.  The  times  follow : 

Sloops — Class  K — Course,  20  Miles. 

Aurora  .  2  59  36  Winsome  .  2  57  57 

Istalena  .  3  03  18 

Sloops — Class  L — Course,  30  Miles. 

Avenger  .  d.n.f.  Shimna  .  3  31  59 

Sloops — Class  M — Course,  15  Miles. 

Eleanora  .  2  11  21  Irondequoit  . 2  17  40 

Sloops — Class  P — Course,  15  Miles. 

Windward  .  2  31  52  MavGurneen  .  2  29  40 

Cara  Mia  .  2  31  06 

N.  Y.  Y.  C.  30ft.  Class — Course,  15  Miles. 

Dahinda  .  2  39  57  Caprice  .  2  35  42 

Rowdy  .  2  38  46  Tuanita  .  2  40  34 

Phryne  .  2  33  13  Nepsi  .  2  37  53 

Alera  .  2  33  58 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Interim  .  2  27  15  More  Joy  .  2  27  47 

Sally  IX .  2  30  00  Wanderer  IV . 2  41  37 

Corrected  times:  Interim,  2.20.38;  More  Joy,  2,21.10; 
Sally  IX.,  2.23.54;  Wanderer  IV.,  2.36.18. 

Handicap — Second  Division— Course,  11  Miles. 

Fearless  .  2  36  06  Red  Wing  .  2  31  20 

Corrected  times:  Red  Wing,  2.29.49;  Fearless,  2.34.50. 

Handicap — Third  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Robin  Hood  .  4  48  54  Tomboy  III . d.n.f. 

Kenosha  II . d.n.f. 

Raceabout  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Rascal  III .  2  52  0b  Chinook  .  3  10  19 

Larchmont  Interclub — Course  11  Miles. 

Lewanna  .  4  00  57  Salas  .  4  11  44 

Hamburg  II .  4  09  31  Babette  .  4  15  10 

Triton  . Not  timed  Yukon  .  4  12  05 

Sloops — Class  R — Course,  11  Miles. 

Virginia  . ,  5  00  IS  Hamburg  .  4  53  28 

Hoyden  .  4  56  23  Alpha  .  d.n.f. 

Glen  Cove  Class — Course,  S  Miles. 

Jade  .  4  02  22 

Manhasset  Bay  Class — Course,  8  Miles. 

Scylla  .  3  34  41  Ardette  .  3  27  52 

Bug  Class — Course,  8  Miles. 

Big  Bug  .  3  22  15  Skeeter  .  3  47  17 

Mayfly  .  4  36  IS  Incy  . Not  timed 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  8  Miles. 

Fiddler  .  4  07  24  Killie  . 

Dart  .  3  52  40 

American  Dories — Course,  5  Miles. 

Tautog  .  disq.  Alice  .  d.n.f. 

Faraway  .  d.n.f. 


Race  to  Cornfield  L.  V. 

Nine  yachts  started  in  the  long  distance  race 
of  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C.  from  a  line 
off  Lloyd’s  Neck  to  Cornfield  Lightship  and  re¬ 
turn  which  was  sailed  last  Saturday.  The  wind 
was  light  from  S.S.W.  in  the  morning  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  _  the  yachts  sailed  through  a 
sharp  squall.  Coming  back  they  had  a  moderate 
wind  from  the  northwest.  The  start  was  made 
at  ii: io  a.  m.  and  the  yachts  finished  early  on 
Sunday  morning.  J.  Peabody’s  Janet  was  the 
first  yacht  to  finish  and  she  had  the  best  cor¬ 
rected  time,  but  because  there  were  professionals 
on  board,  she  was  disqualified  and  won  just  the 
prize  for  having  made  the  fastest  time. 

The  times  taken  at  the  Cornfield  Lightship 
were:  Janet,  10:50  o’clock,  Saturday  night;  Red 
Rover,  10:56;  Crescent,  11:18;  Merry  Wing, 
11:25;  Essex,  11:28;  Newasi,  11:35,  and  Victory, 
11:57.  Pagan  and  Nereid,  the  two  smallest  in 
the  fleet,  were  not  timed.  Janet  finished  first  at 
8:33:08  o’clock  Sunday  morning.  A.  G.  Hill’s 
Crescent  was  next  in  at  8:47:04;  then  came  Red 
Rover  at  9:12:20,  Essex  at  9:59:38,  Merry  Wing 


at  10:02:15,  Victory  at  10:30:50  and  Newasi  at 
10:45:38.  The  others  were  not  timed. 

Cornfield  Lightship  Race — Start,  July  30. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Janet,  J.  Peabody  .  21  23  08  Disqualified 

Victory,  H.  A.  Tackson,  Jr .  23  20  50  21  27  54 

Red  Rover,  T.  B.  Bleecker .  21  37  04  21  31  31 

Essex,  P.  V.  Gillen .  22  49  38  21  46  56 

Merry  Wing,  II.  M.  Crane .  22  '52  15  21  48  04 

Crescent,  A.  G.  Hill .  22  02  20  22  02  20 

Newasi,  O.  W.  Jones .  23  35  38  22  38  53 

Pagan,  W.  H.  Judson .  Not  timed. 

Nereid,  J.  Shethard  .  Not  timed. 

The  special  prize  for  the  yachts  of  the  handi¬ 
cap  class  was  won  by  Victory.  She  had  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  12  per  cent.,  Crescent  got  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  4/  per  cent,  and  Essex  5  per  cent. 


Squantum  Y.  C. 

Fifty-two  yachts  started  in  the  regatta  of 
the  Squantum  Y.  C.  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  wind  was  fresh  from  start  to  finish,  and 
while  the  yachts  were  on  the  windward  leg  a 
vigorous  northwest  squall  made  things  look 
serious  for  a  while,  but  the  yachts  all  weathered 
it  without  mishap.  The  times:' 

Class  X,  Dories — Barbara,  1. 16.08;  Elizabeth 
F.,  1.16.15;  Bessie  A.,  1.16.45;  Hattie  A.,  1. 19.29; 
Fleetwing,  1. 19.53;  Terror,  1. 20.51 ;  Oaxaca, 
1.22.02;  Anemone,  1.22. 19. 

Class  I,  18-Foot  Knockabouts — Aurora,  1.04.22 ; 
Kittiewake  V.,  1.05.09;  Answer,  1.05. 12;  Reina, 
1.05.37;  Dorchen  II.,  1.06.12;  Mouse,  1.06.41; 
Aspinquid.  1.08.06. 

Class  D,  Cabin  Cats- — Dolly  III.,  1.03  55;  Busy 
Bee,  1.08.15;  Dartwell,  1.04.56;  Emoline,  1. 09.31 ; 
Iris,  1.07.04;  Josephine,  1.13.38. 

Vlass  C,  Topmast  Sloops — Violet,  1.06.17; 
Thialfi,  1. 1 1. 50. 

Class  S — Wawenock,  1.08.00;  Zoe,  1. 11.52;  I. 
X.  L.,  1.22.50;  Ruggy,  1.26.33;  Toss,  1.24.47; 
Topsy,  1. 31.04. 

Class  A — Marie,  1.01.36,  won  on  corrected 
time;  Flirt.  1.01.00;  Marion  HI..  1.02.55;  Marie 
L.,  1.02.30;  Novice,  1.02.02;  Virginia,  i.ot.35; 
Eleanor,  1.03.35;  Kit,  1.03.37;  Sinbad,  1.06.10; 
Thordis,  1.08.35;  Beryle,  withdrew. 

Class  B — Idol,  1 .01.00;  Anna  C.,  1.01.20; 

Winona,  1.02.30;  Louise,  1.08.37;  Bajou,  1.14.28. 


Brenton’s  Reef  Race. 

J.  E.  Fletcher,  Jr’s  sloop  Dutchess  won  the 
Brenton’s  Reef  cup  race  of  the  Rhode  Island  Y. 
C.  last  Saturday.  Six  yachts  started  at  9:20  A.M. 
and  sailed  in  winds  that  at  times  blew  hard. 
Then  there  were  calms  and  rain  storms.  Five 
of  the  six  started  finished  before  sundown.  The 
corrected  times  were :  Dutchess,  J.  E.  Fletcher, 
Jr.,  7.44.28;  Priscilla.  Wood  Bros.,  8.12.15;  Kil- 
dee,  Francis  Herreshoff,  8.34.04;  Frederic  II., 
W.  F.  Frost,  8.50.05 ;  Emblem,  C.  O.  Latham, 
8.52.48;  Anore,  Q.  Borden,  did  not  finish. 
Dutchess’s  elapsed  time  was  7.44.28.  The  others 
finished  in  the  order  named  except  that  Frederic 
II.  was  ahead  of  Kildee,  but  lost  third  place  on 
corrected  time. 


Southern  Y.  C. 

New  Orleans,  July  30. — An  effort  is  being- 
made  to  arrange  a  race  between  Cricket,  owned 
by  a  Mobile  syndicate  and  Seawanhaka,  owned 
by  Captain  Keep.  These  are  two  of  the  fastest 
sailing  craft  in  the  South,  and  a  match  between 
them  will  draw  a  big  crowd  and  attract  attention 
all  over  the  country.  The  contest  may  take  place 
directly  after  July  30,  the  last  regatta  day  of  the 
Southern  Y.  C.  at  West  End.  It  is  said  also 
that  the  celebrated  Kibosh  and  Seawanhaka  will 
take  part  in  the  Southern  Y.  C.  regatta  July  30. 
The  Pass  Christian,  Bay  St.  Louis  and  Wave- 
land  and  Gulfport  regatta  may  not  be  held  this 
summer.  It  seems  likely  all  the  yachtsmen  will 
hold  themselves  for  the  West  End  regatta  which 
will  virtually  close  the  season.  A  large  number 
of  the  yachting  fraternity  have  gone,  or  are  go¬ 
ing  soon  on  their  summer  vacations. 


The  Forest  and  stream  may  dc  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Hollis  Burgess. 

Boston  Bay  breeds  more  clever  racing  skip¬ 
pers  than  any  other  section  of  this  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Boston  Herald.  Boston  boats  are 
famous  for  speed  and  honest  construction.  Hunt 
the  world  over,  and  the  chances  are  you  will  be 
unable  to  find  more  slippery  bits  of  wood  than 
the  creations  of  yards  within  rifle  shot  of  Bea¬ 
con  Hill. 

Skilled  skippers  are  graduated  each  year  from 
boats  in  every  class  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Interclub  As¬ 
sociation,  which  represent  yacht  clubs  scattered 
along  the  coast.  So  fast  as  men  step  reluctantly 
out  of  boats  after  years  of  hiking  to  windward 
or  coaxing  some  thoroughbred  of  a  yacht  with 
a  tiller  or  mainsheet,  others  are  ready  to  receive 
the  toga.  The  supply  of  skippers  appears  in¬ 
exhaustible.  Each  season  finds  some  new  man 
coming  to  the  fore,  springing  out  of  some  ordi¬ 
nary  sort  of  craft  into  prominence  as  helmsman 
on  a  crack.  Good  boat  sailers  cannot  be  fash¬ 
ioned  out  of  fellows  who  enter  the  game  late 
in  life.  Too  much  stiffness  of  muscle  it  may 
be,  and  too  great  possibility  of  “cold  feet’’  when 
in  close  proximity  to  some  steel-nerved  jockey 
at  start  or  finish  when  seconds  count. 

Many  of  New  England’s  best  skippers  began 
paddling  about  on  a  raft  in  kindergarten  days, 
or  if  a  raft  could  not  be  knocked  together,  they 
flooded  the  household  bathtub  and  sailed  chips 
in  its  swirling  tide.  Boys  with  a  love  for  boat 
racing  do  not  forsake  the  game,  as  a  rule,  till 
rheumatism  or  some  other  ill  forces  them  to 
remain  ashore.  Year  by  year  they  become  more 
adept,  get  places  in  larger  boats  as  shifting  bal¬ 
last  or  sheet  tenders  or,  perhaps,  skippers.  There 
is  Hollis  Burgess,  for  illustration.  Mr.  Burgess 
began  to  sail  a  boat  when  but  eleven  years  old, 
kept  it  up  through  college  days  and  is  keen  to¬ 
day,  though  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
eight  years  ago,  and  his  time  afloat  has  been 
lopped  at  both  ends  since  he  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  leisure  became  less  each  season. 

Since  1891  Mr.  Burgess  has  owned  or  sailed 
for  other  owners  no  less  than  fifty  boats,  all  of 
which  possessed  fair  turn  of  speed,  while  several 
headed  classes.  Nephew  of  the  famous  Ed¬ 
ward  Burgess,  that  wizard  of  Puritan  and  May¬ 
flower  days  in  def.ence  of  the  America’s  cup, 
Mr.  Burgess  comes  by  his  love  for  boats  as  a 
heritage.  His  family  is  identified  with  yacht¬ 
ing;  all  of  them  hark  to  the  call  of  the  sea. 
When  twelve  years  old,  little  Burgess  was  sail¬ 
ing  Beth  and  Hope,  owned  by  his  father.  Four 
years  later  he  was  in  Elsa,  Buzzard’s  Bay  cham¬ 
pion.  He  was  then  subsequently  identified  with 
the  catboat  Molly,  the  knockabout  Molly,  Pea¬ 
cock,  Sally,  Laurel,  Weazel,  Eaglet — the  latter 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Next  on 
the  list  were  Monsoon,  Tayac,  Warrior,  Cuya- 
mel,  Fritter,  Pontiac  and  Princess. 

In  1906  Mr.  Burgess  “discovered”  Sintram,  a 
21-foot  raceabout  that  had  occupied  a  berth  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  a  Marblehead  shed,  apparently  for¬ 
gotten  and  with  her  record  obscured  by  events 
which,  with  adoption  of  rules  and  new  classes, 
come  quick  in  yachting.  She  was  put  into  the 
Q  class  for  the  Lipton  cup,  but  along  came  the 
new  Orestus  with  things  all  her  way,  and  Sin- 
tram,  slick,  speedy  and  graceful,  went  up  into 
Class  P.  Under  Burgess’  fine  handling  the  boat 
landed  the  championship  in  her  class  in  the 
Corinthian  Y.  C.  with  902  per  cent,  out  of  a 
possible  1,000  per  cent.,  which  carried  with  it  a 
handsome  trophy.  He  also  won  the  splendid 
trophy  offered  by  the  same  club  in  Class  P  in 
the  mid-summer  series,  won  all  manner  of  other 
prizes  and  captured  the  championship  in  her 
class  in  the  Boston  Y.  C.  While  Sintram  was 
being  sailed  by  this  wizard  among  amateur  rac¬ 
ing  skippers,  she  was .  a  comfortable  boat  in 
which  to  cruise.  Designed  by  Herreshoff,  Sin¬ 
tram  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  fastest  boats 
ever  built  in  Bristol. 

A  “gentlemen’s  agreement”  among  owners  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  racing  class  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Class  Q.  and  into  it  went  Mr.  Burgess. 
With  F.  L.  Gay,  owner  of  the  schooner  yacht 
Sunshine,  he  placed  an  order  for  a  boat  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  restrictions,  and  Dorothy  Q.  was 
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the  result,  the  name  of  a  famous  New  England 
belle  having  been  appropriated.  She  was  a  well- 
turned  boat  and  a  wholesome  type  with  easy, 
graceful  lines  and  lots  of  power,  perhaps  the 
most  daintily-modeled  craft  ever  turned  out  by 
the  internationally  famous  Herreshoffs.  Dorothy 
Q.  is  a  small  boat  as  craft  in  the  class  go,  being 
37  feet  over  all,  24  feet  waterline,  8  feet  beam 
and  5.10  feet  draft  and  fitted  with  a  comfort¬ 
able  cabin.  On  her  maiden  trip  to  Marblehead 
from  Bristol,  R.  I.,  the  boat  made  the  distance 
of  165  miles  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  open-ocean  jaunts  later 
recorded  to  her  credit*  This  trip  was  made  in 
hard  weather,  the  finish  across  Massachusetts 
Bay  being  a  drive  against  a  westerly  gale  and 
rugged  sea,  and  the  men  who  made  the  passage 
do  not  seek  an  encore. 

Dorothy  Q.  went  fast  all  that  season  and 
quickly  established  herself  as  a  favorite  with 
yachting  sharps.  In  August  her  skipper  won  the 
cup  offered  by  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  with  but 
one  second  to  the  good  over  Eleanor  after  one 
of  the  most  exciting  battles  ever  witnessed  be¬ 
tween  yachts  off  Marblehead.  It  was  the  sail¬ 
ing  brains  of  Mr.  Burgess  that  won  the  victory 
over  A.  C.  Jones  in  that  memorable  event. 

Late  in  August  Dorothy  Q.  was  taken  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  by  her  intrepid  skipper, 
stopping  long  enough  at  New  York  to  beat  the 
Class  Q  boats  on  Gravesend  Bay.  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  she  won  the  Roosevelt  series  and  came  in 
second  to  Eleanor  in  a  contest  for  the  Lipton 
cup,  scoring  eleven  points  to  Eleanor’s  twelve. 
After  the  races  were  finished,  Dorothy  Q.  made 
an  outside  run  home,  covering  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  Hampton  Roads  and  New  York,  268  miles 
in  sixty-eight  consecutive  hours.  “A  Thousand 
Miles  with  Dorothy  Q.,”  written  by  her  owner, 
attracted  much  attention  as  a  description  of  ad¬ 
ventures  while  racing  and  cruising. 

Having  disposed  of  Dorothy  Q.,  Mr.  Burgess 
bought  the  sloop  May  Bee,  practically  the  same 
size  as  the  former  boat  and  raced' her  the  rest 
of  the  season.  In  1909  he  appeared  in  Scape¬ 
goat,  a  21-footer,  which  was  in  turn  replaced 
by  the  22-foot  sloop  Chief.  This  latter  craft 
Mr.  Burgess  renamed  Marie  for  Miss  Marie 
Edythe  Cox,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  now  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Burgess,  by  the  way,  is  an  experienced 
yachtswoman  and  is  never  more  happy  than  when 
participating  in  a  hard  fought  battle  on  one  of 
her  husband’s  flyers.  Chief  was  designed  and 
built  by  Lawley,  combining  weight  with  speed. 
She  made  a  good  showing  against  new'  boats  and 
won  the  Boston  Y.  C.  championship  in  the  first 
rating  class. 

Last  year  Mr.  Burgess  purchased  the  cruis¬ 
ing  sloop  Hydriad,  one  of  the  last  yachts  de¬ 
signed  by  Edward  Burgess,  and  lived  aboard 
part  of  the  season.  He  now  owns  the  25-foot 
racing  sloop  Virginia,  a  Herreshoff  creation, 
which  he  brought  around  from  New  York  just 
in  time  to  enter  Class  A  of  the  Interclub  in  the 
Memorial  Day  regatta  of  the  South  Boston  Y. 
C.  The  yacht  won  first  place,  giving  promise 
of  proving  one  of  the  fastest  craft  of  her  length 
in  local  waters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  plan 
several  cruises  for  this  season  in  Virginia,  and 
the  boat  may  be  taken  into  Narragansett  Bay  to 
try  conclusions  with  some  of  the  cracks  about 
Providence. 

Away  back  in  1901  Mr.  Burgess  was  “doing” 
things  in  Eaglet,  which  was  entered  in  thirty- 
five  races,  winning  among  other  trophies  the 
rear  commodore’s  cup  in  Narragansett  Bay.  In 
1902  he  was  in  Monsoon  with  T.  K.  Lothrop, 
Jr.,  for  the  Seawanhaka  trial  races  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  and  in  1903  he  skippered  the  22- 
foot  sloop  Tayac,  owned  by  W.  H.  Joyce,  of 
Philadelphia,  capturing  many  prizes.  Next  year 
he  had  several  different  yachts,  and  in  1905  raced 
the  30-footer  Pontiac,  winning  eight  races  in 
which  the  yacht  started.  One  interesting  event 
was  a  match  race  between  Pontiac,  Sally  VII. 
and  Meemer  off  Marblehead  in  a  strong  breeze, 
Pontiac  capturing  first  place. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  a  member  of  the  Boston.  East¬ 
ern,  Corinthian,  Manchester,  Rhode  Island, 
Beverly  and  Quincy  yacht  clubs.  His  home  is 
m  Boston  and  he  has  a  summer  residence  at 
Marblehead. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

11.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Isle  of  Shoals  and  return. 

13.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

18.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River. 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.,  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  5.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


British  Motor  Boat  Challengers. 

The  British  challengers  for  the  coming  Inter¬ 
national  motor  boat  race  for  the  Harmsworth 
cup,  on  Aug.  20,  have  been  selected  without 
the  formality  of  an  elimination  race,  as  only 
three  entries  were  made  by  the  British  motor 
boat  owners. 

The  boats  entered  are  Maple  Leaf,  owned  by 
Mackay  Edgar;  Zigorella,  owned  by  Daniel 
Hanbury,  and  a  new  hydroplane  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  Zigorella  is  also  a 
hydroplane,  and  as  one  of  the  American  de¬ 
fenders,  selected  as  a  result  of  the  coming  elimi¬ 
nation  races  under  the  auspices  of  the  Motor 
Boat  Club  of  America,  at  Huntington  Harbor, 
on  Aug.  15,  16,  17,  will  in  all  liklihood  be  a 
hydroplane,  it  will  create  a  new  feature  in 
motor  boat  racing. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster's  hydroplane  turned 
turtle  when  on  a  trial  trip  through  trying  to 
make  too  short  a  turn.  She  was  raised  success¬ 
fully  and  was  not  damaged  at  all.  When  she 
was  tried  she  was  making  37  nautical  miles  an 
hour.  Zigorella  is  a  boat  of  the  hydroplane 
type  and  she  raced  successfully  at  Kiel.  Maple 
Leaf  is  a  very  fast  craft  of  the  regulation  type, 
and  she  •  is  credited  with  being  able  to  make 
more  than  35  nautical  miles  an  hour. 

For  the  defense  of  the  cup  a  hydroplane  has 
been  builr  from  designs  by  M.  Whitaker  which 
has  a  very  high  powered  motor  and  which  is 
expected  to  be  a  world  beater  as  far  as  speed 
is  concerned.  Several  other  owners  of  fast 
craft  are  ambitious  to  have  their  boats  selected 
to  represent  this  country,  and  to  decide  which 
shall  be  selected,  eliminating  trials  are  to  be 
held  at  Huntington  Harbor  on  Aug.  15,  16 
and  17. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  race  has  had 
charts  of  the  course  printed.  The  start  will  be 
made  off  Larchmont  and  the  first  leg  will  be  to 
a  boat  anchored  off  Huckleberry  Island.  There 
the  turn  will  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  deed  of  gift,  three  boats 
being  placed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart  so  as  to 
make  the  turning  angle  as  wide  as  possible. 
Then  the  course  will  be  4  9/32  miles  to  three 
mark  boats  off  Parsonage  Point,  and  then  the 
racers  will  go  to  the  starting  point.  The  length 
of  this  course  is  10  nautical  miles  and  the  motor 
boats  will  go  around  three  times. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club 
of  America  a  special  race  for  the  Beaux  Arts 
cups,  offered  by  the  Bustonoby  brothers,  will  be 
run  over  a  20-mile  triangular  course  at  Hunt¬ 
ington  Harbor  on  Aug.  13.  The  race  will  be 
for  motor  boat  tenders  carried  on  the  davits  of 
larger  yachts,  the  boats  entered  to  be  25  feet 
or  under  with  a  minimum  speed  of  20  miles  an 
hour. 

Beginning  Aug.  3,  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of 
America  will  have  a  houseboat  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members.  The  boat  will  be  anchored 
at  Huntington  Harbor,  directly  opposite  the 
Chateau  des  Beaux  Arts  and  near  the  starting 
point  of  the  coming  elimination  races  for  the 
Harmsworth  cup  defenders.  Later  it  will  be 
towed  to  Larchmont  for  the  International 
motor  boat  race,  thence  back  to  its  original 
anchorage  at  Huntington,  where  it  will  remain 
until  the  national  water  carnival  on  the  Hud- 
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I  Write  for  oomplete  catalog  today-lells  all  about  how  these  high  grade  motors  are  built  In 
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WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
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son  River  this  fall,  when  it  will  be  removed  to 
this  port. 

The  houseboat  is  Najme,  and  it  is  leased  from 
the  owner,  Mrs.  Sophie  Becket,  of  Mamaro- 
neck,  for  the  months  of  August  and  September. 
It  is  the  boat  for  which  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  a  monthly  rental  of  $1,750  last 
year  and  used  for  surveying  purposes  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk. 
Najme  is  100  feet  over  all,  of  30  feet  beam  and 
has  three  decks.  It  has  sleeping  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  twenty-five  persons. 


New  England  Power  Boats. 

The  fourth  annual  series  of  motor  boat  races 
of  the  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Winthrop  last  Saturday.  There 
were  three  classes  with  the  H.  Y.  C.  of  the 
Haverhill  Y.  ,C-  among  the  starters  in  Class  A. 
This  craft  is  to  try  to  navigate  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  at  Niagara  this  month.  All  the  races 
were  handicaps.  H.  Y.  C.  was  the  fastest  of  the 
fleet.  She  made  15.24  miles  in  42m.  13s.,  but 
could  not  overcome  the  startoff  22m.  55s.  which 
Exception  was  allowed.  There  was  considerable 
eel  grass  on  the  course  which  bothered  several 
of  the  boats.  The  summary: 

Class  A — Course  15.24  Miles. 

Start.  Finish. 

Exception,  C.  E.  Cement .  3  00  00  4  02  35 

H.  Y.  C„  J.  G.  Hudson .  3  22  55  4  05  08 

Atlantic,  j.  S.  Poyen .  3  06  22  4  11  06 

Pegasus,  L.  R.  Cogswell .  3  07  35  4  11  25 

Bessie  H.,  Tohn  Harvev .  3  07  31  d.n.f. 

O.  U.,  P.  j.  Berio .  3  07  39  d.n.f. 

Boomerang.  G.  Van  Voorhis .  3  21  04  d.n.f. 

Trimount,  D.  A.  Brown .  3  03  13  d.n.f. 

Class  C — Course,  10.16  Miles. 

What  Say  II.,  D.  P.  Hickey .  3  14  02  4  18  01 

Mascot,  Fred  H.  Borden .  3  28  07  4  18  32 

Florence  L.,  F.  R.  Leonard .  3  25  16  4  20  18 

Queokh  II.,  J.  N.  Chute .  3  24  14  4  22  49 

Class  E — Course,  10.16  Miles. 

G.  P.,  G.  H.  Prior .  3  35  18  4  38  53 

Jewel,  E.  W.  Souther .  3  30  48  4  41  21 

Knoxie.  G.  F.  Mings .  3  30  48  4  42  04 

Vera,  A.  C.  Wallace .  3  44  14  4  48  38 

Icurez,  J.  C.  Fairfield .  3  39  36  4  53  28 

La  Lorraine,  F.  S.  Brown .  3  18  48  4  55  00 

Catherine,  Boston  Eng.  Co .  3  18  48  d.n.f. 

Breezy,  T.  F.  Harrington .  3  18  48  d.n.f. 

Thistle,  John  Murdock  .  3  18  48  d.n.f. 

West  Wind,  Callahan  .  3  27  15  d.n.f. 

Stuart  Co.,  John  Stuart  Co .  3  27  15  d.n.f. 

Winnifredo,  Robert  Dugan  .  3  27  15  d.n.f. 

Twins,  W.  E.  Anderton .  3  30  48  d.n.f. 


Colonial  Y.  C. 

The  Colonial  Y.  C.  held  a  race  for  motor 
boats  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Nineteen  started 
for  prizes  offered  by  Commodore  Welch.  Little 
Sister  made  the  fastest  time,  but  the  committee 
figured  out  that  F.  P.  Pratt’s  Alma  II.  was  the 
winner.  Little  Sister  took  second  prize  and 
Helen  the  third  prize.  The  elapsed  times  fol¬ 
low  : 

Alma  II.,  F.  R.  Pratt,  1.59.24;  Little  Sister, 
Capt.  Van  Denberg,  1.35.38;  Helen,  Nathan 
Salomonsky,  1.53.05;  Lila  M.,  Captain  Holland, 
1.45.52;  Snapshot,  Captain  Lindeman,  1.49.31 ; 
Canesteo.  Captain  Baker,  1.54.38;  Sylvemort, 
Captain  Israel,  2.02.26;  Revilla,  Captain  Miner, 
2.03.06;  Diton,  Captain  Beatty,  2.05.12;  Scotland, 
Captain  Stone,  2.05.31 ;  Comfort,  Captain  Brazil, 
2.05.48;  Halcyon,  Captain  Neale,  2.26.08;  Aegir, 
Captain  Riegelman,  2.30.22 ;  Mary,  Captain  Mur¬ 
phy,  and  Isis,  Captain  Bendix,  did  not  finish. 


Fishermen  Asleep  in  the  Boat. 

An  incident  that  happened  off  Portland  Head 
when  the  Tidy-Adly,  committee  boat  of  the 
Boston  Y.  C.,  was  taking  the  time  of  boats 
arriving  from  Cape  Porpoise  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  says  the  Boston  Herald.  At  the  end 
of  a  short  line  the  fast  launch  Judy  III.,  char¬ 
tered  by  the  club  as  a  dispatch  boat,  bobbed 
close  to  the  larger  craft’s  stern.  A  power  boat 
of  the  Hampton  type  with  two  men  aboard  was 
noticed  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Cape 
Elizabeth.  This  boat,  littered  with  trawl  gear, 
proclaimed  itself  a  fisherman,  and  it  was  moving 
fast,  too,  with  much  noise. 

On  came  the  craft,  black  and  generally  dis¬ 
reputable  in  appearance,  holding  a  course  that 


surely  would  bring  it  in  collision  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  boat  or  Judy  III.  Everybody  on  the  club 
craft  dropped  work  in  hand  to  watch  develop¬ 
ments.  The  fisherman  came  closer,  still  holding 
her  course.  In  the  stern  was  a  man  with  bowed 
head,  while  forward  crouched  another  fellow 
with  cheek  on  arms.  When  the  threatening 
boat  was  less  than  50  feet  distant  she  was  aim¬ 
ing  straight  at  Judy  IIP,  occupied  by  a 
mechanic  who  became  excited.  Grabbing  up  a 
monkey  wrench  as  if  to  repel  boarders,  he 
jumped  on  the  hood  covering  Judy  III.’s  motor 
and  yelled  like  a  loon  for  the  Hampton  to  keep 
clear.  Thrice  he  yelled  with  embroidery,  and 
in  the  very  nick  of  time  up  bobbed  the  heads 
of  both  men  in  the  fishing  craft.  He  in  the 
stern  shoved  down  the  tiller  and  yanked  out  a 
wire  that  “killed”  the  motor  instantly.  The 
boat  just  shaved  Judy  III.  and  stopped.  Tired 
by  long  and  hard  work  with  trawls  the  men  had 
fallen  asleep  after  setting  their  course  into  the 
harbor  with  no  vessel  in  sight  to  block  their 
way.  But  the  committee  boat  and  Judy  III. 
had  arrived  and  anchored  while  the  fishers  were 
in  the  Land  of  Nod. 


Canoeing . 


A.  C.  A.  Meet. 

The  annual  meet  and  camp  will  be  held  on 
Sugar  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Aug. 
12-26. 

Flags  will  be  raised  at  8  a.  m.  and  lowered  at 
7  P.  M. 

A  member  will  be  appointed  each  day  by  the 
Commodore  as  “Officer  of  the  Day,”  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  camp,  from  colors  in  the 
morning  until  colors  the  following  morning, 
and  whose  orders  shall  be  obeyed.  He  will  make 
an  official  tour  of  the  island  at  10  a.  m.,  inspect¬ 
ing  each  tent  and  camp  site  as  to  its  orderly 
and  sanitary  condition.  He  will  appoint  four 
members  as  pickets  to  assist  him.  The  Officer 
of  the  Day  and  pickets  will  wear  distinguishing 
badges. 

To  the  Committee  on  Ladies’  Camp  shall  be 
referred  all  questions  relating  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  “Squaw  Point.” 

Members  shall  register  at  the  Treasurer’s  tent 
and  obtain  their  camp  badges  as  soon  after  their 
arrival  as  possible. 

Guests  may  be  invited  to  the  camp.  They 
must  be  registered  and  badges  provided  for 
them. 

Guests  spending  more  than  two  nights  in 
camp  shall  pay  camp  dues  as  provided  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Visitors  will  not  be  expected  in  camp  before 
10  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.,  except  on  invitation 
for  functions  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  or 
with  special  permission  from  the  Officer  of  the 
Day. 

Neither  guests  nor  members  from  the  main 
camp  will  be  allowed  in  the  ladies’  camp  before 
10  A.  M.  or  after  6  p.  m.,  except  by  special  invi¬ 
tation.  Ladies  will  not  be  permitted  in  the 
main  camp  before  10  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.,  ex¬ 
cept  by  special  permission  of  the  Officer  of  the 
Day. 

Tents  may  be  located  by  owners  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Camp  Site  Committee. 

Tents  and  grounds  must  be  ready  for  inspec¬ 
tion  at  10  a.  m. 

Bugle  Calls:  Reveille,  7.  Breakfast,  7:30. 
Colors,  8.  Sick  Call,  9.  Luncheon,  12.  Dinner, 
5:30.'  Colors,  7.  Taps,  10:30. 

After  II  p.  m.  quiet  must  be  maintained  in  the 
camp. 

Racing  Programme. 

RECORD  EVENTS. 

(Limited  to  Open  Canoes  of  the  Sailing  Type.) 

•  1.  Combined  sailing  and  paddling,  3  miles. 

2.  Paddling,  x/2  mile. 

3.  Sailing,  3  miles.  Time  limit,  2  hours. 

SAILING  EVENTS. 

4.  Trophy,  9  miles.  Time  limit,  3)4  hours. 

5.  “Mab”  trophy,  7)4  miles.  Time  limit,  3 
hours. 


6.  Deck  canoes,  trial  race,  6  miles.  Time 
limit,  2)4  hours. 

7.  Deck  sailing,  sail  area  limited  to  85  sq.  ft., 
4)4  miles.  Time  limit,  2  hours. 

8.  Deck  sailing  handicap,  4)4  miles.  Time 
limit,  2  hours. 

9.  Deck  canoes,  unlimited  sail  area,  6  miles. 
Time  limit,  2)4  hours. 

10.  Relay  race.  Three  men  to  form  a  team, 
each  to  sail  once  around  the  regular  triangle, 
and  pass  a  cushion  to  relieving  mate  at  the 
home  mark,  open  to  deck  or  open  canoes. 
Teams  to  be  selected  by  Regatta  Committee. 

11.  Open  canoes,  trial  race,  handicap,  3  miles. 
Time  limit,  2  hours. 

12.  Open  canoes  trophy,  9  miles.  To  be  sailed 
in  three  heats,  3  miles  each. 

13.  Special  race  for  14-foot  dinghies.  This 
race  to  be  sailed  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
Aug.  22,  1910.  A  second  race  for  dinghies  will 
be  put  on  if  sufficient  dinghies  are  in  camp  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  week. 

PADDLING  EVENTS — RACING  CLASS. 

14.  Trophy,  1  mile. 

15.  One  man,  single  blade,  )4  mile. 

16.  Tandem,  single  blade,  )4  mile. 

17.  One  man,  double  blade,  )4  mile. 

18.  Tandem,  double  blade.  )4  mile. 

19.  Single  blade,  fours,  )4  mile. 

20.  Double  blade,  fours,  )4  mile. 

21.  War  canoe  race  (15  men),  )4  mile. 

22.  War  canoe  race  (15  men),  1  mile. 

All  above  races  will  be  straightaway;  war 
canoes  will  be  loaned  by  the  Buffalo  and 
Toronto  canoes  clubs.  The  paddling  events 
of  the  racing  class  will  be  run  off  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  20,  1910.  Races  to  start  10  a.  m.  sharp. 

PADDLING  EVENTS — CRUISING  CLASS. 

23.  One  man,  single  blade,  l/2  mile. 

24.  Tandem,  single  blade,  )4  mile. 

25.  Tandem,  double  blade,  )4  mile. 

26.  One  man,  double  blade,  )4  mile. 

27.  Tail  end  rac,  )4  mile. 

28.  Hurry  scurry  race. 

29.  Cruising  race,  tandem,  single  blade, 
around  Sugar  Island;  crews  to  carry  a  man 
weighing  at  least  150  pounds. 

30.  Mixed  tandem,  single  blade,  %  mile. 

32.  Blindfold  race. 

33.  Tilting  tournament. 

Attention  of  prospective  entrants  is  called  to 
Article  III.  of  Constitution. 

The  foregoing  program  is  only  open  to  duly 
elected  A.  C.  A.  members. 

Special  events  may  be  added  by  the  Regatta 
Committee. 

A  number  of  members  have  generously  con¬ 
tributed  prizes,  and  to  these  the  committee  ex¬ 
tend  their  thanks. 

The  ‘Foggy  Dew”  trophy  is  presented  to  the 
contestant .  who  enters  into  the  most  races  dur¬ 
ing  the  meet  and  staying  in  them  to  the  finish. 

J.  W.  Sparrow, 
Chairman  Regatta  Committee. 


N.  W.  Ladd  on  a  Long  Trip. 

Nathaniel  W.  Ladd,  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  who  is  70  years  old,  is  now  making 
a  trip  from  New  York  to  Nantucket,  and  he  will 
stop  at  Block  Island  and  go  through  Buzzard’s 
Bay  on  his  way.  He  left  New  York  July  20, 
and  was  seen  sailing  through  the  Sound.  He 
attracted  considerable  attention  at  Larchmont. 
•He  has  a  15-foot  canoe  Vagrant,  and  expects 
to  make  the  trip  in  about  three  weeks. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division. — Edward  C.  C.  Kelly,  633 
Willow  avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  by  Arthur  P. 
Gewehr. 

Central  Division. — Savannah  H.  Slate,  Grind¬ 
stone,  N.  Y.,  by  F.  S.  Thorn. 

Western  Division. — Lew  Forster  Porter,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  3,  Madison,  Wis.,  by  John  A.  Berkey. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Northern  Division. — 6101,  H.  A.  McCarney, 
Gananoque,  Ont.,  Can. 
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"Sure  as  Shooting 


wins 


Alabama  State  Championship 

At  every  big  shooting  event,  UMC  is  at  the  top — nine  consecutive  Interstate 
Handicaps  the  unbroken  record  of  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Alabama  State  Championship,  won  by  W.  T.  Laslie,  score  96 — 100,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Professional  Average  j  won  ,  Walter  Huff  score  483_500,  shooting  UMC  Sled  Lined  Shells. 

High  General  Average  )  J 

Be  wise — if  you  shoot  to  win,  shoot  UMC  Arrow  or  Nitro  Club  Shells 
the  champion’s  choice. 

UMC  and  Remington — The  Perfect  Shooting  Combination. 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  Agency.  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 


Fixtures. 

Aug.  9. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  I..  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — Indian  tournament. 

Aug.  17.— Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  23-24. — Bradford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  D.  Henline,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con¬ 
over,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  Tri-State 
tournament. 

Sept.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 


REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Aug.  8.— La  Crosse  (Wis.)  G.  C.  J.  V.  Winter,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  8-9. — Midland  (Tex.)  G.  C.  J.  S.  Day.  Mgr. 

Aug  8-9. — Portland,  Me. — Maine  State  tournament,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  G.  C.  S.  W.  Dimick, 
Sec  y. 

Aug.  9, — Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 
.  L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  9-10. — Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  9-10.— Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  10-11. — Big  Spring  (Tex.)  G.C.  W.  Gallemore,  Sec’y. 
Aufh  11-12. — Snow  Shoe,  Pa. — Clarence  R.  and  G.  C. 
C.  H.  Watson,  Sec’y. 

Aug-  12.— Glens  Falls,  N.Y.— Hudson  Valley  R,  and  G.  C. 
J.  A.  Norton.  Sec’y. 


Aug.  12-13.— Cisco  (Tex.)  G.  C.  S.  R.  Whitley,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  14-15. — Manistique  (Mich.)  G.  C.  J.  Christensen, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  15. — Sterling  (Colo.)  G.  C.  B.  D.  Fletcher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  15-16. — Evansville,  Ind. — Recreation  G.  C.  G.  A. 
Bearn.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Aug.  15-16. — Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Pres. 
Aug.  16. — Eaton  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  B.  Burnham,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  16-17. — Homer,  Ill. — Homer-Ogden  G.  C.  C.  B. 
Wiggins,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-17-18.— Spirit  Lake,  la.— “The  Indians.”  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17. — Batavia,  N.  Y. — Holland  G.  C.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Bourbon  (Ky.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Kenney,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18-19. — Charlotte,  N.  C.— North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 
J.  E.  Crayton,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  18. — Wellington  (Colo.)  G.  C.  J.  Cusack,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18. — Xenia,  O. — Green  Co.  G.  C.  A.  C.  Blair,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18-19. — Bloomington,  Ill. — Central  Illinois  T.  S.  L. 
C.  A.  McDermand,  Pres. 

Aug.  18-19. — Medford  (Ore.)  G.  C.  J.  R.  Wright,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19. — Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  G.  Seger,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19-20. — Gananoque,  Ont.,  Canada. — Thousand  Island 
G.  C.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Stevens  R.  and  G.  C. 
F.  E.  H.  Sheldon.  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23.— Louise  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  F.  O’Briant,  Pres. 
Aug.  22-23.— Sullivan  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. — Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Union  City  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23. — Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24.— Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25. — Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  23-24. — Danville  (Ill.)  R.  and  G.  C.  F.  W.  Jones, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-25. — Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — York,  Pa. — York  City  G.  C.  N.  M.  McSherry, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — Nappanee  (Ind.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Inks,  Sec’y. 


Aug.  27. — Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Armstrong  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Hulett,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — -Washington,  Pa.— Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  30-31. — Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L, 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  1. — Denver,  Colo. — Fred  A.  Stone  Shooting  Park 
tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2. — Selinsgrove,  Pa. — Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec'y. 

Sept.  1-2.- — Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  G.  C.  F.  B.  Goodwin, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  2. — Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill,  Sec’y, 

Sept.  5. — Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club.  C.  L.  Kites, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield  (Mass.)  S.  C.  C.  L.  Kites,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.— West  Coast  G.C.  W.  W. 
K.  Decker,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Cleveland  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Wallace,  Mgr. 
Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa. — Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  .Sec’y. 
Sept.  5.— Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Expedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer,  Pres. 

Sept.  5. — Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6.— Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7.—  Mberta,  Can. — Strathcona  G.  C.  Geo.  F. 
Dow  j-  .  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. —  Fale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  N'owels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson,  Sec’y. 
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Sept.  8-10.— Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept  9. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  12-13. — Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  14-15. — Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14. — Tabor  (Ind.)  G.  C.  Arch  Glover,  Mgr. 

Sept.  14-15. — Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie.  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15.— Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  17.— Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  20-21. — Marion,  Ind. — Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  22-23. — Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24. — Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24. — Troy,  N.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  25-26. — Bellairs  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O. — North  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  27-29. — Decatur,  Ill — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchancc,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md.— Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Secretary  C.  L.  Kites  informs  us  that  the  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Shooting  Club  will  hold  a  tournament  on  Sept. 
5,  Labor  Day. 

The  next  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey 
City,  is  fixed  to  be  held  on  Aug.  14.  At  the  shoot,  held 
on  the  first  day  of  this  week,  Mr.  Carl  von  Lengerke  was 
high  with  80  per  cent.  Mr.  W.  Emmons  was  high  with 
a  perfect  score,  handicap  included,  in  the  Gille  trophy 
contest. 

The  dates  of  some  registered  tournaments  have  been 
changed  as  follows:  That  of  the  Wellington,  Colo.,  Gun 
Club  from  Aug.  17  to  Aug.  18.  That  of  the  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  Gun  Club  from  Aug.  18  to  Aug.  19.  That  of  the 
Hawkeye  Gun  Club,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  from  Aug.  30  to 
Sept.  9. 

At  the  Peotone,  III.,  registered  tournament,  July  29,  Mr. 
Geo.  Roll,  of  Blue  Island,  Ill.,  was  high  with  192  out  of 
200.  Mr.  Jesse  Young,  of  Chicago,  was  second  with  190. 
This  surpassed  the  totals  of  any  of  the  six  professionals, 
of  whom  Mr.  Ed.  Graham  was  high  with  189.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Stannard  was  second  with  188. 

There  was  quite  a  good  attendance  at  the  shoot  of  the 
Smith  Gun  Club,  Newark.  N.  J..  July  30.  Upward  of 
twenty  shooters  participated.  Aside  from  the  four  sweep- 
stakes,  there  was  nothing  of  special  interest  save  a  match 
at  25  targets  between  Messrs.  John  W.  Davis  and  Sam 
Castle,  the  latter  winning  with  the  score  of  24  to  23. 

m, 

The  Stevens  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass., 
offers  a  program  ot  nine  events— six  at  15  and  three  at  20 
targets,  $1.30  and  $1.50  entrance,  for  its  tournament, 
Aug.  20.  The  added  money  totals  $28.  Event  7.  15 
targets,  is  a  merchandise  contest,  high  guns,  eight  prizes, 
totaling  $120.  Shooting  will  begin  at  9:30,  rain  or  shine. 
Ship  guns,'  etc.,  prepaid,  to  F.  E.  H.  Sheldon. 

W 

The  Holland  Gun  Club,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  the 
program  of  its  eighth  annual  tournament,  registered,  to 
be  held  on  Aug.  17.  Eight  events  are  provided,  six  at 
20-targets,  $2  entrance,  $5  added.  No.  7  is  a  merchan¬ 
dise  handicap,  $2  entrance.  No.  8  is  the  Watts  L. 
Richmond  trophy,  $5  added.  Averages,  $7.  $5  and  $3. 
Runner-up  for  trophy,  $5.  The  value  of  the  prizes  is 
$102.75.  Shooting  will  begin  at  10  o’clock.  Send  guns, 
etc.,  prepaid,  care  Jay  L.  Robson.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  address  Secretary  Chas.  W.  Gardiner. 

* 

Reports  indicate  that  the  charming  Annie  Oakley 
(Mrs.  Frank  E.  Butler)  is  shooting  frith  the  rare  skill 
which  has  been  the  wonder  of  nations.  From  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  in  a  review  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  at  the  Pittsburg  Hippodrome,  Forbes  Field,  July 
26,  stated:  “The  two  feature  numbers  of  last  night’s  bill 
were  the  Mexican  Miramba  Quartet  and  their  remarkable 
Mirambaphone,  and  Annie  Oakley  in  her  wing  and  riHe 


shooting  *  *  *  Miss  Oakley  was  in  rare  form  in  her 
shooting  act,  and  though  the  white  snow  of  advancing 
years  is  settling  gently  on  her  hair,  she  seems  to  have 
lost  none  of  her  ability.” 

* 

At  the  Alabama  State  shoot,  held  at  Birmingham, 
July  26  and  27,  the  State  amateur  championship  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  T.  Laslie.  of  Tuskegee.  Mr.  J.  K.  Warren 
made  high  amateur  average  of  the  tournament,  467  out 
of  500.  Mr.  Walter  Huff  was  high  professional  with  483 
out  of  500. 

The  Hudson  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  for  its  regis¬ 
tered  tournament  Aug.  12,  at  Gl,ens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  offers 
a  program  of  twelve  events,  a  total  of  200  targets,  $17.50 
entrance.  An  attractive  list  of  merchandise  prizes  is  a 
feature.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  prepaid,  care  of  A.  D.  Witt, 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which  town  is  also  the  address  of 
Secretary  T.  A.  Norton. 

V 

Aug.  15  is  practice  day,  preceding  the  Indians’  eleventh 
annual  tournament  and  pow  wow  at  Spirit  Lake,  la., 
Aug.  16-18.  A  like  program,  nine  20-target  events,  $2 
entrance,  is  provided  each  day.  The'  Squier  money- 
back  system  will  be  a  feature.  The  Mallory  cup,  value 
$250,  is  open  to  all  who  have  shot  through  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Conditions,  50  targets,  $3  entrance,  handicaps  16 
to  23yds.,  class  shooting.  Shooting  will  commence  at 
9  o’clock  each  day.  Send  guns,  etc.,  prepaid  to  Guy 
Burnside,  Orleans,  la.  For  further  information,  address 
Chairman  of  Tournament  Committee,  E.  PI.  Tripp,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Chicago  Gun  Club  offers  an  attractive  prograin  for 
its  first  annual  Grand  Chicago  Handicap,  to  be  held  on 
Aug.  30  and  31,  and  Sept.  1.  The  Jack  Rabbit  system 
will  be  used  throughout  the  program.  Competition  is 
open  to  amateurs  only.  Added  money,  $1000.  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce  $500  trophy  to  the  winner  of 
the  handicap.  Aug.  29  will  be  practice  day,  with  ten  20- 
target  events,  $2.40  entrance,  $50  average  money.  On  the 
first  day,  Aug.  30,  ten  20-target  events,  $2.40  entrance, 
$1.50  optional  sweep,  are  provided,  and  $200  average 
money  will  be  divided  among  the  nineteen  high  guns, 
$30  to  highest  and  $5  to  the  eight  lowest.  On  the  second 
day,  five  20-target  events,  $100  average  money,  precede 
the  handicap  at  100  targets,  $12  entrance,  high  guns,  two 
moneys  to  every  ten  entries,  $400  average  money.  On 
the  third  day,  ten  15-target  events,  $1.80  entrance,  $1  op¬ 
tional  sweep,  $150  average  money.  A  special  50-target 
event,  $6  entrance,  $100  added,  will  be  shot  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

•t 

Sept.  7,  with  five  20-target  events,  $1.40  entrance,  is 
practice  afternoon  of  the  Westy  Hogan  tournament,  to  be 
held  on  Young’s  Pier.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Sept.  8,  first 
day,  has  five  15-  and  five  20-target  events,  $1.30  and  $1.50 
entrance,  $1  optional  sweep.  Also  optional  sweep  on 
day’s  program,  $3.  Optional  sweep  on  the  last  100  targets, 
$2.  The  program  of  the  second  day  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  first  day,  excepting  that  there  is  an  additional 
event,  the  \\  esty  Hogan  amateur  championship  at  25 
doubles,  high  guns;  a  Fox  gun  to  first,  a  Hunter  vase 
to  second,  a  Stevens  gun  to  third.  Amateurs,  shooting 
for  targets  only,  are  eligible  to  win  these  prizes.  Optional 
sweeps,  $2.  The  third  day’s  program  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  first  day,  except  that  the  entrance  in  the  15-  and  20- 
target  events  is  $1.20  and  $1.40.  Events  6  to  10,  inclusive, 
100  targets,  constitute  the  Westy  Hogan  amateur  cham¬ 
pionship,  entrance  $1  Optional  sweep  on  the  day’s  total 
of  175  targets,  and  on  the  Westy  Hogan  event  at  100 
targets,  $5  each.  The  Squier  money-back  system  will  be 
used,  and  to  be  eligible  thereto,  a  contestant  must  mako 
entry  in  all  the  regular  program  events.  The  Westy 
Hogans  will  add  $100  to  the  money-back  purse.  On  a 
basis  of  125  entries,  this  purse  will  amount  to  over  $1000, 
one  cent  from  each  target  thrown  during  the  three  days 
of  the  tournament  being  reserved  for  it.  As  to  trophies, 
there  are  the  Shaner  trophy,  for  high  gun  in  the  last  five 
events  of  the  first  day;  and  the  Bull  Durham  trophy  for 
high  gun  in  the  last  five  events  of  the  second  day.  For 
the  amateur  championship  at  singles,  there  are  the  Dun¬ 
lop  trophy,  the  Young’s  Pier  trophy,  the  Westy  Hogan 
trophy,  and  Westy  Hogan  gold  watch  fobs  to'  the  fourth 
to  twelfth  high  guns,  inclusive.  The  Dupont  Powder 
Co.  donates  $5  in  gold  to  the  next  ten  high  guns,  a  total 
of  $50.  The  Rose  system  will  govern  in  the  regular  events 
and  class  shooting  in  the  optional  sweeps.  Shooting  will 
begin  at  9  o’clock.  Special  rates  for  shooters  at  Young’s 
Hotel.  Shells  will  be  for  sale  on  the  pier.  Ship  guns, 
etc.,  prepaid,  care  W.  E.  Shackleford,  Young’s  Pier,  At¬ 
lantic  City.  For  programs  address  Secretary  Bernard 
Elsesser,  York,  Pa.  Bernard  Waters. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
shoot  on  July  30,  eleven  men  participating.  The  weather 
was  fine,  but  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  in  the  shooters’ 
faces,  caused  the  targets  to  duck  and  soar  in  a  very 
puzzling  manner.  The  odd  flights  proved  too  much 
even  for  Charlie  Young,  and  cut  his  score  considerably, 
though  in  the  last  halt  of  the  program  he  got  down  to 
business  and  broke  49,  finishing  with  91.  Kugg  got  in 
second  place  with  85.  Holaday,  one  of  our  90  per  cent, 
class,  could  only  find  82  out  ot  his  100. 

In  the  club  trophy  event  Smith,  De  Mar  and  Rugg 
tied  on  23  actual  breaks.  The  Dupont  trophy  was  taktn 
by  Rugg  with  46  breakes,  De  Mar  having  43. 

The  boys  are  getting  together  for  the  tri-State  tourna¬ 
ment  on  Sept.  5  and  6,  and  there  will  be  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  weekly  shoots  from  now  on.  The  trophy 
for  the  winner  of  the  tri-State  championship  is  a  gold 
watch  fob,  with  diamond  setting,  valued  at  $75,  and 
worth  the  money.  The  programs  are  now  in  the  printer’s 
hands,  and  will  be  mailed  in  a  few  days.  The  shoot 
is  open  to  all,  except  that  the  trophy,  to  be  shot  for 
on  the  second  day,  at  100  targets,  can  only  be  won  by 
a  resident  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  or  Indiana.  Another  good 
point  in  the  program  is  that  shooters  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  trophy  can  do  so  without  .any  extra  en¬ 
trance  fee,  or  can  shoot  for  targets  only,  and  still  win,  if 
they  break  enough  targets.  The  trophy  is  the  gift  of  the 
club. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Tournament  Committee,  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Gerke  Building,  Cincinnati,  will  mail  programs 
to  any  shooter  who  wishes  one. 

More  that  twenty  of  the  local  shooters  have  promised 
to  be  present,  and  these,  with  the  visitors  who  can  be 
reckoned  on  to  come,  will  make  one  of  the  best  crowds 
which  has  attended  a  shoot  in  this  locality  since  the 
old  Cincinnatis  quit  doing  business.  Every  one  will  be 
welcomed.  The  scores: 
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....  21 

De  Mar  . 

Jenkins 

....  19 

Rugg  . 

. . 23 

Matlack 

....  18 

E'rohJiger  . 

.  n 

Dupont  trophy,  50  targets: 

Rugg  . 

.  46 

Phillips 

....  39 

De  Mar  . 

.  43 

lenkins 

....  34 

Smith  . 

.  41 

Matlack 

....  31 

Frohliger  . 

.  40 

Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  30. — A  5-man  team  contest 
was  a  special  feature  of  the  shoot  to-day.  Soley  cap¬ 
tained  one  team,  while  Clegg  captained  the  other  team. 
The  latter  won  by  184  to  175  out  of  a  possible  250. 

Team  shoot,  50  targets  per  man:  . 


Soley’s 

Team. 

Clegg’s 

Team. 

Soley  . 

21  24—45 

Clegg  . 

..19  20—39 

George  . 

23  19—41 

Hogan 

. .  22  24—46 

Cambios  .... 

14  15—29 

Murdock  . 

. .  19  15- 

-34 

Foulds  . 

11  13—24 

Tohn  .. 

. .  22  18—40 

Dr  Pierce  . . . 

17  19-36- 

-175 

Hall  . . 

. .  13  12- 

-25—184 

Club  shoot: 

H. 

T. 

H. 

T. 

.  5 

25 

5 

25 

Cambios  .... 

.  8 

23 

Murdock  . 

4 

19 

.  1 

20 

5 

24 

Tohn  . 

.  5 

23 

Hall  .. 

0 

12 

Hogan  . 

.  1 

25 

Foulds 

10 

23 

Shoot-off,  10  targets, 

for  one  and  two  prizes: 

Hogan  . 

.  0 

9 

Clegg  . 

2 

9 

Soley  . 

.  2 

10 

For  second 

prize : 

Hogan  . 

.  0 

8 

Clegg  . 

10 

Extra  events: 

Events : 

1  2 

3 

4 

5 

Targets : 

15  15 

10 

15 

12  prs. 

T’tl. 

John  . 

...  8  14 

8 

11 

12 

53 

Hogan  . 

...  9  13 

10 

14 

16 

62 

Hall  . 

...  5  8 

7 

10 

12 

42 

Solev  . 

...  8  13 

10 

11 

14 

56 

Murdock  . . . . 

. . .  6  13 

9 

15 

16 

59 

Foulds  . 

...  5  6 

10 

13 

12 

46 

V  ogt  . 

. . .  1  0 

3 

7 

2 

13 

Pierce  . 

. . .  5  12 

5 

14 

12 

48 

Clegg  . 

...  9  10 

6 

13 

20 

58 

Cambios  . 

...  7  7 

7 

10 

13 

44 

George  . 

. . .  9  14 

7 

11 

*• 

41 

Highl 

and 

Gun  Club. 

Edge  Hill.  Pa.,  July  30. — In  the  club  shoot  Thomas 
Tansey  was  high  with  48,  Griffith  being  a  close  second 
with  47.  For  the  McCarthy  prize,  shooting  at  five  pair, 
Tansey,  Wentz  and  Perry  tied  on  7.  Scores  follow: 

B.  B.  T’l 

Perry  .  20  .  .  •ii 

Pratt  .  tS 

Firth  .  21  19  40 

Moore  .  17  17  34 

Harkins  .  15  14  29 

Practice,  25  targets:  Tansey  24,  Kentz  24;  Firth  22, 
Oliver  21;  Perry  19,  Moore  17,  Pratt  17,  Davis  16,  Griffith 
16.  Harkins  12. 

Five  pair  of  doubles:  Tansey  7,  Wentz  7,  Perry  7, 
Moore  6,  Oliver  4,  Davis  3,  Firth  3,  Harkins  2. 


Club  shoot: 

B.  B.  T’l 

Tansey  .  24  24  48 

Griffith  .  25  22  47 

Wentz  .  24  22  46 

Oliver  .  21  24  45 

Davis  .  23  20  43 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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F.  G.  BILLS 

Winner  of  the  Hotel  Hanover  Trophy  for  High 
Average  for  all  targets  shot.  Score  576  ex  606. 


C.  G.  SPENCER 

Winner  of  High  Professional  Average  on  Single 
Targets.  Shot  at  16  yards.  Scor^  352  ex  360. 


J.  A.  R.  ELLIOTT 

Who  made  the  longest  run,  147  straight,  and  tied 
for  High  Average  on  Doubles. 


WINCHESTER 

SHOTGUNS  or  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

High  In  Every  Event  At  Philadelphia 


PRACTICE  DAY 

HIGH  AVERAGE:  Walter  Huff  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score 
98  ex  100.  Second,  C.  G.  Spencer  with  a  Winchester  Repeating 
Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells.  Score  97  ex  100. 

FIRST  DAY 

HIGH  AVERAGE:  Single  and  Double  Targets.  J.  A.  R.  Elliott 
with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells. 
Score  195  ex  200.  Second,  an  Illinois  Amateur  with  Winchester 
Shells.  Score  194  ex  200. 


Walter  Huff 


SECOND  DAY 

HIGH  AVERAGE:  Single  and  Double  Targets, 
with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  196  ex  200. 

THREE  PERFECT  SCORES:  Walter  Huff,  F.  S.  Wright  and 
an  Illinios  Amateur,  all  shooting  Winchester  Shells,  made  per¬ 
fect  scores  on  80  single  targets. 

HIGHEST  SCORE  IN  REGULAR  EVENTS:  80  Single  Targets 
and  10  pair  of  Doubles.  Walter  Huff  with  Winchester  Shells. 
Score  99  ex  100/ 


PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP 


Won  by  G.  E.  Dimmock,  Yale  University  Gun  Club,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  97  ex  100.  , 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL:  Walter  Huff  and  A.  E.  Sibley,  with  Winchester  Shells,  and  C.  A.  Young,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shot¬ 
gun,  tied.  Score  97  ex  100. 

THIRD  DAY 

HIGH  AVERAGE  ALL  TARGETS:  J.  M.  Hawkins  and  F.  G.  HIGH  AVERAGE  IN  REGULAR  EVENTS:  F.  G.  Bills  and  C. 

Bills,  with  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  and  Winchester  G.  Spencer,  with  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns,  and  b .  d. 

Shells,  tied.  Score  195  ex  200.  Kelsey,  with  Winchester  Shells,  tied.  Score  99  ex  100. 

EASTERN  HANDICAP 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  SCORE:  J.  M.  Hawkins,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  shooting  from  20 
yards.  Score  98  ex  100.  This  was  the  highest  score  made  in  the  event  by  any  contestant. 


HOTEL  HANOVER  TROPHY 


Won  by  F.  G.  Bills,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and 
tournament.  Score  576  ex  600. 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE:  For  16  yard  Single  Targets.  An 
Illinois  Amateur,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  353  ex  360. 
Third,  F.  S.  Wright,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  352  ex  360. 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  AVERAGE:  For  16  yard  Single  Targets. 
C.  G.  Spencer,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Win¬ 
chester  Shells.  Score  352  ex  360. 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE:  Single  and  Double  16  yard  Tar¬ 
gets.  An  Illinois  Amateur  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  389 
ex  400.  Second,  E.  S.  Wright,  Winchester  Shells,  tied  with  one 
other  shooter.  Score  383  ex  400. 


Winchester  Shells,  for  breaking  the  most  targets  shot  at  during  the 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL:  Single  and  Double  16  yard  Targets. 
F.  G  Bills,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Win¬ 
chester  Shells,  tied  with  one  other  shooter.  Score  386  ex  400. 
Second,  W.  R.  Crosby,  with  Winchester  Shells.  Score  385  ex 
400.  Third,  J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shot¬ 
gun  and  Winchester  Shells.  Score  384.  ex  400. 

LONGEST  RUN:  J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  with  a  Winchester  Repeating 
Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  147  straight.  Second,  F.  D. 
Kelsey,  with  Winchester  Shells,  146  straight. 

HIGH  AVERAGE  ON  DOUBLES:  F.  G.  Bills  and  J.  A.  R.  Elliott, 
with  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns  and  Winchester  Shells, 
and  an  Illinois  Amateur,  with  Winchester  Shells,  tied  with  one 
other  shooter.  Score  36  ex  40. 


WINCHESTER  SHOTGUNS  AND  SHOTGUN  SHELLS  IS  THE  COMBINATION  THAT  HAS 
'  ,  AND  WILL  WIN  MORE  VICTORIES  THAN  ANY  OTHER.  WHY  NOT  SHOOT  IT? 
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Washington  State  Shoot. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  July  20-21. — The  last  three  events  on 
the  second  day  were  handicaps  for  State  trophies. 

At  the  annual  meeting  Tom  Ware  was  chosen  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  S.  Malloy,  Vice-President  and  F.  K.  Mc- 
Broom,  Secretary.  All  three  are  Spokanites. 

The  Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  E.  D.  Ellis, 
Seattle;  R.  N.  Miller,  Seattle;  J.  A.  Cooper,  Tacoma; 
F.  A.  Dryden,  Walla  Walla;  George  Stacey,  North 
Yakima;  Maurice  Smith,  Spokane. 

The  Handicap  Committee:  E.  J,  Chingren,  Spokane; 
Earl  G.  Farntin,  Sandpoint,  Idaho;  Charles  Wood,  Ta¬ 
coma.  Jhon  F.  Smails,  of  Walla  Walla,  acted  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting  last  night. 

The  scores  of  the  forty-two  who  competed  in  the 
practice  shoot  yesterday,  in  the  Post  Falls  trophy  cup 
event  of  100  targets,  follow: 

Lee  Barkley,  Seattle,  96;  Tom  Barkley,  97;  George 
Stacey,  North  Yakima,  89;  W.  W.  Pennington,  93;  R. 
H.  Miller  Seattle,  92;  Tom  Ware,  96;  F.  K.  McBroom, 
92;  Earl  Farmin,  95;  E.  J.  Chingren,  96;  Jack  Forbes,  95; 
Hugh  Poston,  San  Francisco,  99;  Hugh  McElroy,  92;  J. 
S.  Malloy,  89;  M.  Smith,  89;  D.  W.  King,  87;  Guy  Holo- 
han,  SO;  C.  Haight,  84;  W.  B.  Green,  91;  F.  Woody,  95; 
L.  H.  Reid,  97;  R.  W.  Clancy,  92;  Charles  A.  Fleming, 
81;  R.  L.  Dalke,  85;  M.  A.  Robinson,  96;  F.  L.  Tiffany, 
88;  C.  W.  Pelham,  61;  W.  Hillis,  98;  A.  Woelm,  78; 
Wade.  90;  R.  A.  Steinke,  93;  P.  O’Brien,  92;  J.  F. 
Smalls,  84;  F.  A.  Dryden,  91;  G.  C.  Beck,  96;  I.  Dorn- 
berg,  61;  S.  McDonald,  91;  E.  D.  Ellis,  81;  E.  Morris, 
87;  Midkiff,  84;  Wilson,  85;  B.  G.  Pleiss,  87;  A.  K. 
Copson,  89. 

First  Day,  Second  Day. 

' _ A _ l!. _ A. _ 

<1  \  r  \ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Stacey  . 

. 200 

181 

195 

177 

Pennington  . 

. 200 

ISO 

195 

175 

Morris  . 

. 200 

118 

Miller  . 

. 200 

ISO 

195 

173 

Medkiff  . 

. 150 

120 

Ware  . 

. 200 

1S5 

195 

173 

McBroom  . 

.  200 

185 

195 

181 

Farmin  . 

.  200 

193 

195 

182 

Chingren  . 

. 200 

196 

195 

185 

McElroy  . 

184 

195 

182 

Malloy  . 

. 200 

16S 

195 

172 

Steinke  . 

.  200 

178 

195 

168 

Copson  . 

. 200 

161 

195 

169 

Dalke  . 

. 200 

161 

195 

163 

Woody  . 

. 200 

182 

195 

151 

Smith  . 

. 200 

175 

195 

171 

Greene  . 

. 200 

186 

195 

174 

Cole  . 

.  85 

60 

J  Cooper  . 

. 200 

182 

195 

159 

T  Cooper  . 

. 200 

177 

195 

181 

O’Brien  . 

. 200 

182 

195 

180 

Smails  . 

. 200 

130 

100 

71 

Dryden  . 

.  200 

178 

195 

168 

Robinson  . 

.  200 

181 

195 

174 

Bishop  . 

. 200 

186 

195 

171 

McDougal  . 

.  65 

37 

195 

148 

Wells  . 

.  200 

174 

195 

168 

Cramer  . 

.  200 

172 

195 

173 

Dr  Fulton  . 

. 200 

178 

195 

175 

Converse  . 

.  200 

1S5 

195 

186 

Beck  . 

. 180 

150 

195 

173 

Pleiss  . 

174 

195 

162' 

Macine  . 

.  115 

88 

Beckwith  . 

.  SO 

65 

129 

92 

Fleming  . 

195 

165 

Tiffany  . 

195 

168 

Professionals: 
Poston  . 

197 

185 

183 

King  . 

.  200 

185 

195 

168 

Haight  . 

172 

195 

163 

Hillis  . 

180 

195 

185 

Robertson  . 

. 200 

1S8 

195 

174 

Forbes  . 

184 

195 

168 

Barkley  . 

. 200 

191 

195 

193 

Reid  . 

193 

195 

181 

Clancy  . 

187 

195 

192 

Barclay  . 

192 

195 

182 

Holohan  . 

. 200 

186 

195 

179 

Hudson  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1.— -The  programs  for  the 
fourth  annual  registered  tournament  of  the  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  to  be  held  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Aug.  12,  are  now  ready  for  mailing,  and  Secretary 
J.  A.  Norton,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  shooter  wishing  a  copy. 

For  the  past  three  years  this  club  has  been  successful 
in  putting  on  a  good  tournament,  with  the  result  that  a 
big  crowd  of  shooters  were  present.  This  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  decided  to  put  up  a  program  that  would  be  better 
than  any  of  the  previous  ones,  and  feel  that  they  have 
succeeded. 

The  prizes  in  the  merchandise  event  total  about  $175, 
while  the  average  money  and  special  prizes  amount  to 
over  $50. 

The  location  of  the  club  grounds  is  ideal  for  a  summer 
tournament,  being  on  the  main  route  between  Saratoga 
Springs  and  Lake  George.  They  are  easily  reached  by 
electric  or  steam  cars,  and  are  right  on  the  State  road, 
so  that  autoists  can  stop  at  the  grounds.  A  half  hour’s 
ride  by  trolley  gets  one  to  Lake  George  or  Saratoga. 

Already  a  large  number  of  both  amateurs  and  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  signified  their  intention  of  being  present, 
and  as  the  home  club  will  turn  out  a  good  delegation,  a 
big  shoot  is  in  prospect. 

The  program  is  made  up  of  twelve  events,  totaling  200 
targets,  divided  into  eight  15-  and  four  20-target  events. 
The  merchandise  event,  which  is  made  up  of  events 
Nos.  9  and  10,  a  total  of  30  targets,  will  be  an  added 
target  handicap.  The  first  prize  in  this  event  is  an 
Ithaca  gun  built  to  order  of  winner  and  listing  at  $70; 
the  next  prize  is  a  Stevens  repeating  shotgun,  listing  at 
$27;  other  prizes  are  a  pair,  of  Dr.  Cook’s  shooting 
glasses,  listing  at  $12.50;  a  New  Century  rod,  at  $9;  a 


Bristol  steel  rod,  at  $6.25;  a  pair  of  Putnam  hunting 
boots,  at  $8;  Waterman  fountain  pen,  $5;  electric  reading 
lamp  at  $5;  one-half  dozen  Gorham  solid  silver  spoons, 
$7.50;  one-half  ton  coal,  $3.50;  Leslie  safety  razor,  $5; 
sterling  silver  match  safe,  gold-lined,  $3.50;  silver  fern 
dish,  $3.50,  etc.,  etc. 

High  average  money  is  divided  $10,  $8,  $7,  $6,  $5,  $4, 
and  a  special  prize  of  $5  is  given  for  the  longest  straight 
run;  another  special  prize  of  $5  will  be  given  the  amateur 
shooting  the  entire  program  and  having  the  lowest  score. 

Events  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and  11  constitute  the  northern 
New  York  championship.  100  targets,  a  handsome  gold 
watch  fob  will  be  given  the  winner  of  this  event. 

J.  A.  Norton,  Sec’y. 


Columbus  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O.,  July  30. — Quite  a  nice  crowd  of  shoot¬ 
ers  were  out  Saturday  afternoon,  July  23,  nineteen  shoot¬ 
ers  taking  part. 

Fred  Kingsbury  won  a  point  on  the  secretary  trophy 
by  breaking  46  out  of  50. 

H.  E.  Smith  and  Guy  Smith  tied  with  29  out  of  30 
on  the  Hunter  Arms  trophy.  On  the  shoot-off  each 
broke  15  straight.  On  the  next  string  H.  E.  Smith  won 
by  breaking  13  to  Guy’s  12. 

On  July  30,  only  a  few  were  out,  on  account  of  the  auto 
races  and  the  street  car  strike.  Fred  Kingsbury  did 
some  shooting,  breaking  81  straight,  and  only  missing 
2  in  the  100.  W.  V.  Baker  broke  47  out  of  50. 

Our  next  shoot  will  be  Aug.  17  instead  of  Aug.  18, 
Xenia  having  come  in  on  our  dates,  which  were  asked 
for  all  summer.  Their  shoot  is  registered,  while  ours  is 
not;  therefore,  we  make  a  change.  If  the  worthy  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Xenia  club  will  take  one  of  the  sports¬ 
men’s  papers,  this  would  not  occur.  To  even  up  with 
him  we  are  going  down  and  win  all  their  money. 

There  will  be  some  doings  at  the  club  Aug.  6,  when 
Frank  Hall’s  and  Jack  Smith’s  teams  meet — 50  targets 
per  man,  for  the  suppers.  Some  doings  sure,  and  all 
you  can  eat.  Everybody  invited,  and  you  can  shoot  on 
one  of  the  teams,  too.  Come  out  and  shoot  some. 

L.  F. 


An&Iostan  Gun  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  31. — Saturday,  the  30th,  was  a 
scorching  day  downtown,  the  mercury  registering  103; 
but  out  at  the  grounds  of  the  Analostan  Gun  Club  a 
strong  breeze  prevailed,  and  those  present  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  afternoon.  The  scores  made  were  not  start¬ 
ling,  but  considering  the  conditions,  the  boys  ought  to 
feel  proud  of  their  work.  The  northeast  target  (our  trap 
faces  north)  was  a  screamer,  the  wind  hiked  it  along, 
and  it  rarely  fell  inside  of  60yds.,  and  most  of  the  time 
it  fell  at  65yds.  The  northwest  target  also  bothered  the 
boys.  Occasionally  they  forgot  to  allow  for  the  wind, 
which  was  strong  enough  to  drift  the  shot  charge,  and 
in  consequence  many  were  missed.  It  took  ability  to 
break  the  targets,  as  they  were  all  thrown  several  yards 
over  the  50yd;.  stakes.  The  attendance  was  small  owing 
to  the  heat,  and  several  of  the  regulars  who  attended  the 
Betterton  shoot  were  not  on  hand.  The  scores  made  are 
given  below: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

T  M  Green . 

125 

92 

Everett  Dufour.. 

125 

109 

P  'Steubener . 

100 

92 

A  R  Hann . 

100 

86 

C  B  Wise . 

100 

85 

Dr  H  P  Cobey.. 

100 

84 

Dr  A  V  Parsons  100 

79 

R  T  Bray . 

100 

69 

Shot  at.  Broke 

J  A  Moffett .  100  67 

C  S  Wilson .  85  70 

Dr  J  Shoup .  SO  53 

R  P  Hawes .  80  44 

Dr  B  L  Taylor.  75  65 

H  B  Willson...  50  46 

Chas  Wheeler  . .  30  20 

J  A  Grubb .  18  7 


York  City  Gun  Club. 


\  ork,  Pa.,  July  30. — The  ninth  and  tenth  events  counted 
in  the  contest  for  the  trophies.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  shoots  for  the  Peters  cup.  Scores: 


Events: 
Targets: 
McSherry 
E  Zinn  .. 
Grove  ... 
M  Zinn  . . 

Grim  . 

Gassick  . . 
Hersh  ... 
Wilson  . . 

Davy  . 

Deardorff 

Neff  . 

La  Mott  . 


123456789  10 
10  15  10  15  10  15  10  15  25  25 

6  14  9  15  8  12  8  15  17  20 

8  14  10  12  8  14  8  14  25  21 

9  10  8  14  10  15  7  14  22  22 

46896988  16  16 

10  9  9  11  9  10  7  10  20  17 

9  12  7  13  9  13  10  15  22  20 

5  10  7  4  7  11  7  14  20  21 

5  9  7  10  .  15  19 

.  9  10  10  8  10  18  22 

. .  0  0  15  10  11  9  11  15  17 

.  H  9  10  10  11  20  16 

.  8  2  1  3. .12  5 


Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  July  30 
are  as  follows: 

Sept.  5. — Springfield  (Mass.)  S.  C.  C.  L.  Kites,  Sec'y. 
Sept%  5. — Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. — West  Coast  G.C.  W.  W. 
K.  Decker,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Cleveland  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Wallace,  ,Mgr. 
Sept.  7.— Alberta,  Can. — Strathcona  G.  C.  Geo.  F. 
Downes,  Sec  y. 

Sept.  14. — Tabor  (Ind.)  G.  C.  Arch  Glover,  Mgr. 

Sept.  20-21.’ — Marion,  Ind. — Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  25-26.- — Bellairs  Grove,  Mo.— Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O. — North  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14.— Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Parker  Gun  Club. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  23-24.— Totals  made  at  the 
registered  tournament  of  this  club  are  appended: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

, - A - v  , _ A _ ^ 


c~  "\  r  "j 

Shot  at.  Br^ke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


J  Young  . 

.  200 

189 

200 

189 

II  Ludington  . 

.  200 

171 

J  B  Lake  . 

. 200 

148 

200 

145 

J  Patterson  . 

.  200 

150 

200 

145 

G  Deiter  . 

. 200 

173 

E  Schendal  . 

. 200 

180 

200 

175 

E  Hebard  . 

.  200 

168 

.  200 

170 

E  Hayes  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

186 

F  Fuller  . 

. 200 

176 

C  Shumway  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

166 

F  Dreyfuss  . 

.  200 

183 

J  W  Wolff . 

.  200 

177 

200 

166 

D  Miller  . 

.  75 

63 

IT  A  Kwening  . 

.  200 

173 

200 

152 

B  Thelen  . 

.  200 

160 

200 

121 

W  Kwening  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

171 

T  Souscn  . 

.  200 

157 

200 

139 

C  Coop  . . . 

. 105 

86 

200 

157 

L  Sougel  . 

.  110 

86 

200 

132 

E  F  Leidel  . 

.  110 

93 

200 

145 

L  Melins  . 

.  110 

83 

W  Doelle  . 

200 

iis 

G  Pollard  . 

200 

167 

R  Miller  . 

200 

145 

Drews  . . 

180 

121 

Prohl  . 

75 

56 

Muir  . 

200 

162 

Piepenhagen  . 

200 

158 

Lawyer  . 

120 

69 

Well  . 

120 

84 

Hammersmith  . 

200 

160 

Woessner  . 

200 

153 

Peofone  Tournament, 

Peotone,  Ill.,  July  30. — Herewith  are  complete  scores 
of  our  shoot,  held  yesterday.  Geo.  Roll,  of  Blue  Island, 
won  first  with  192,  while  Jesse  Young  brought  in  190. 
Third  went  to  P.  M.  Collins,  of  this  club,  and  E.  K. 
Crothers,  of  Bloomington,  with  185  each.  The  scores: 


Shot 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Brk. 

Jesse  Young  ... 

200 

190 

Gus  Fromberg.. 

200 

166 

Geo  Eck  . 

200 

171 

Gene  Oliver  .... 

50 

24 

T  B  Barto  . 

200 

181 

Jas  Armstrong.. 

200 

175 

D  E  Thomas.... 

200 

170 

N  W  Tyler . 

100 

64 

Wm  S  Cuttler... 

200 

177 

S  La  Fond  . 

115 

67 

Tas  Sheldon  .... 

200 

174 

Thos  Armstrong  200 

171 

D  A  Hannagan. 

200 

172 

Peter  Estegard.. 

115 

75 

John  Lies  . 

200 

173 

Knute  Peterson. 

115 

91 

Sherman  Glenn. 

200 

175 

J  Clair  . 

65 

33 

Geo  Roll  . 

200 

192 

Wm  Birens  .... 

180 

162 

P  M  Collins _ 

2'  0 

185 

H  Quade  . 

200 

175 

E  K  Crothers... 

200 

185 

A  E  Harken  ... 

150 

120 

I  C  Davidson.. 

200 

183 

H  G  Reuse  .... 

SO 

58 

Arthur  Lee  . 

100 

74 

L  W  Kuntz  ... 

185 

157 

Hy  Stade  . 

200 

182 

Professionals 

Ed  Graham  . . . . 

200 

189 

H  Cadwallader. . 

200 

181 

C  C  Emerv . 

200 

164 

G  E  Mathews  . . 

200 

172 

W  D  Stannard.. 

200 

188 

A  H  Ammann.. 

200 

184 

Frank  J.  Gross,  Sec’y. 


Holland  Gun  Club. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  July  23.— At  our  regular  shoot  to-day 
D.  W.  Tomlinson  won  the  cut  glass  trophy,  making 
a  score  of  47  out  of  a  possible  50,  and  finished  with 
102  out  of  110. 

Febiger  got  the  last  25  straight,  with  a  total  of  113 
out  of  125.  .  r 

D.  W.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  made  a  fine  score  for  a  boy 
in  his  teens,  making  9  out  of  20. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  shoot  were  W.  H.  Smith, 
of  Buffalo,  and  William  Heaman  and  Thomas  Watson, 
of  LeRoy.  Following  are  the  scores: 


Events: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Targets: 

10 

20 

20 

25 

25 

25 

10 

Febiger  . 

.  9 

17 

18 

24 

20 

25 

.. 

Gardiner  . 

.  9 

17 

18 

22 

21 

. . 

Brumber  . 

.  6 

13 

11 

Tomlinson  . 

.  10 

18 

19 

22 

24 

10 

T  Watson  . 

.  5 

10 

12 

9 

Heaman  . 

.  9 

14 

15 

9 

Smith  . 

16 

23 

20 

.  . 

“39”  . 

i9 

.. 

Tomlinson,  Jr  .. 

9 

Chas.  W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y. 


Nonongahela  Valley  Tournament. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  July  26. — A  notable  performance 
of  the  shooting  was  a  run  of  162  straight,  made  by 
Spencer.  He  also  was  high  professional  with  197  out 
of  200.  Weidebusch  was  high  amateur  with  190  out  of 
200.  Williams  was  next  with  187. 


Shot 
at.  Brk. 

R  Gerstell  .  200  186 

H  D  Heckman  200  161 
J  O  McNeely..  200  185 

W  Wiedebusch.  200  190 

T  A  Neill 200  149 

G  T  Watson....  200  166 

T  F  Phillips....  200  150 

L  G  Kinchloe. .  200  138 

Professionals: 

C  G  Spencer  ...  200  197 

E  PI  Taylor  ....  200  191 


T 

H  Funk . 

Shot 

at. 

,  200 

Brk. 

166 

F. 

Halfast  . 

200 

183 

G 

Lillev  . 

200 

172 

O 

D  William,  .s  200 

187 

F 

Amos  . 

100 

58 

F 

Ilelmick  ..t. 

100 

69 

W 

Mawhinny. . . 

100 

46 

D 

W  Goshorn.. 

200 

167 

Aug.  6,  1910.] 
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231 


Alabama  State  Shoot. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  July  2G-27. — This  shoot  was  known 
as  the  tenth  Alabama  State  shoot.  A  silver  loving  cup 
was  given  by  the  Birmingham  Gun  Club  to  the  winner 
of  the  State  championship,  best  score  out  of  100  targets, 
events  Nos.  11  and  12  each  day.  Also  Warren  Bros., 
sporting  goods  house  of  Birmingham,  offered  a  silver 
cup  for  the  high  amateur  score  through  the  entire  tourna¬ 
ment.  W.  T.  Laslie,  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  won  the  State 
championship,  score,  96  out  of  100.  John  H.  Warren,  ot 
Birmingham,  won  the  high  amateur  cup,  score  95  out  of 
100.  Sixty-five  shooters  were  present  first  day;  fifty-four 
on  the  second  day.  Thirty-one  thousand  targets  were 
thrown  in  the  preliminary  and  the  tournament  days,  in¬ 
clusive.  Cooley  is  Dr.  J.  T.  Coulbourn,  of  Birmingham. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

c 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

T  D  Boynton . 

.  100 

76 

M  W  Parker . 

.  200 

160 

.  .  . 

W  A  Leach . 

.  120 

79 

.  .  • 

.  .  . 

E  E  Ferrell . 

.  250 

194 

20 

12  . 

Owen  Meredith  .... 

.  250 

213 

200 

160 

R  A  Thompson . 

.  250 

184 

250 

204 

O  L  Garl . 

.  250 

182 

250 

181 

T  R  Livingston . 

.  250 

199 

250 

220 

G  L  Byers . 

.  250 

215 

250 

216 

A  B  Fowler . 

.  250 

224 

250 

226 

G  Ash  . 

207 

250 

204 

V  Ash  . 

.  250 

211 

250 

211 

C  L  Gunn . 

210 

250 

216 

J  S  Paden . 

.  250 

203 

250 

214 

T  H  McCartney.... 

.  200 

125 

F  B  Baker . 

.  250 

217 

250' 

2i5 

Wm  Griffith  . 

142 

120 

101 

Hale  . 

158 

200 

142 

Taylor  . 

.  200 

166 

160 

132 

Lyman  . 

.  250 

207 

250 

208 

J  A  Blount . 

.  250 

216 

250 

227 

R  H  Baugh . 

.  250 

201 

250 

202 

Dick  Brown  . 

.  250 

165 

250 

174 

Horgrove  . 

.  120 

90 

60 

45 

F  Coholan  . 

.  180 

101 

J  T  Cooley . 

.  250 

214 

250 

214 

W  S  Cooper . 

.  200 

146 

40 

28 

H  A  Woody . 

_ ’...  200 

176 

200 

168 

J  H  Noell  . 

.  250 

209 

250 

201 

B  C  Yancey . 

.  250 

189 

250 

174 

T  Payner  . 

.  200 

168 

200 

176 

J  E  Crayton  . 

.  250 

225 

250 

221 

W  T  Laslie . 

250 

235 

.  250 

228 

J  K  Warren . 

.  250 

233 

250 

234 

E  R  Alexander . 

.  250 

226 

250 

218 

Dr  A  Lawson . 

208 

108 

143 

R  W  Skinner . 

.  250 

232 

250 

221 

W  A  Armstrong.... 

.  250 

193 

250 

199 

John  Lambeth  . 

.  250 

211 

250 

206 

Lee  Moody  . 

.  250 

199 

250 

203 

J  W  Gillespie . 

.  250 

224 

250 

216 

H  McDermott  . 

.  200 

140 

Tas  H  Hillman.... 

.  250 

218 

250 

209 

T  F  Fletcher . 

.  250 

208 

250 

205 

E  Otts  . 

.  250 

222 

250 

189 

AST  Pinney . 

.  250 

212 

Mrs  O  L  Garl . 

.  250 

141 

250 

177 

H  B  Brock . 

.  250 

197 

.  .  . 

F  B  Bowie . 

.  200 

161 

100 

SO 

Toe  Camp  . 

.  120 

52 

.  .  . 

H  E  Bumby . 

.  200 

155 

.  .  . 

Wm  M  Walker . 

.  60 

37 

. . . 

.  .  . 

J  Martin  . 

.  40 

23 

Cheeseman  . 

.  20 

13 

Williams  . 

.  130 

99 

250 

195 

H  C  Ryding . 

.  70 

55 

150 

122 

Morgan  . 

250 

197 

Professionals : 

1 

A  M  Hatcher . 

.  250 

238 

250 

233 

H  D  Gibbs . 

.  250 

231 

250 

235 

Freeman  . 

. . . .  250 

236 

250 

229 

Walter  Huff  . 

.  250 

244 

250 

239 

Tom  Cassitty  . 

.  250 

210 

250 

200 

L  M  Norwood . 

.  250 

195 

250 

205 

Guy  Ward  . 

.  250 

239 

40 

31 

P  B  Plummer . 

223 

250 

217 

Chas  Perry  . 

.  225 

178 

250 

171 

Professionals  on  hand  not  shooting:  Ed.  Holt,  John 
Lester,  Gus  Hillman.  Huff,  high  gun  among  the  pro¬ 
fessionals.  He  went  125  straight  on  preliminary  day. 


Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

Dayton,  Ky.— The  club  held  the  fourth  of  its  series 
of  money-back  shoots  on  July  31.  The  weather  was  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  attendance  fell  considerably  below  expecta¬ 
tions,  only  seventeen  shooters  taking  part. 

The  program  consisted  of  ten  15-target  events,  total 
entrance,  $14,  including  $1  for  the  money-back  purse. 
Purses  in  the  first  five  events  divided  Rose  system,  5,  3, 
2,  1,  and  in  the  last  five  35,  30.  20  and  15  per  cent.  There 
was  also  an  bptional  $2  sweep  on  the  entire  program, 
divided,  three  moneys,  high  guns.  The  high  average 
trophy  this  month  was  a  handsome  piece  of  cut  glass. 
O.  J.  Holaday,  Sr.,  acted  as  referee.  Geo.  Dameron,  of 
the  home  club  won  the  high  average  trophy  with  a  score 
of  142.  J.  Brandenburg  (Ike),  of  Dayton,  O.,  was 
second  with  138,  and  E.  Cain,  also  of  Dayton,  third  with 
137.  Three,  professionals  shot  in  the  tournament,  C.  A. 
Young  being  high  man  for  the  day  with  143.  C.  O.  Le 
Compte  came  next  with  142,  and  O.  J.  Holladay,  Jr., 
third  with  13S[.  Long  runs  were  neither  numerous  nor 
very  long,  C.  A.  Young  getting  80  in  practice  and  the 
first  four  events  of  the  program.  Dameron  46,  and  Bonta 
46. 

Shooting  began  about  11  o’clock,  and  the  program  was 
finished  about  4:30.  A  special  event  was  then  shot  foi 
the  Peters  challenge  cup,  25  targets,  handicap  16  to  21yds. 
The  professionals  were  allowed  to  compete  for  the  cup, 
standing  on  the  21yd.  mark.  Dameron,  in  the  first  squad 
was  high  with  23,  and  was  congratulated  as  the  winner, 


but  when  Payne,  Schreck  and  McFee  got  to  work,  things 
began  to  look  different.  The  three  stayed  together  for  a 
time,  when  Schreck  dropped  one.  Then  Payne  and 
McFee  broke  target  after  target  to  the  last  five,  when 
Payne  missed  connections,  going  out  with  24.  McFee 
broke  his  25  straight,  and  won  the  trophy. 

The  money-back  purse  amounted  to  $39.35.  Nine 
shooters  were  helped  from  this  purse,  their  losses  ranging 
from  25  cents  to  $6.15,  and  totaling  $26.55. 

The  next  tournament  of  this  series  will  be  held  on 
Aug.  2S.  Everyone  is  welcome,  and  the  club  wants  to 
be  obliged  to  use  two  traps  next  time.  The  totals  of 
150  targets  follow: 


C  O  Le  Compte.... 

...  142 

T  Payne  . 

. 133 

G  Dameron  . 

...  142 

Lfoladay  . 

. 139 

E  Cain  . 

...  137 

Schreck  . 

. 131 

Ike  . 

...  138 

Randall  . 

. 130 

Gould  . 

...  122 

Bruns  . 

. 103 

C  A  Young . 

...  143 

McFee  . 

.  132 

Bonta  . 

A  M  Turrell . 

. 132 

Moeller  . 

...125 

Woodbury  . 

. 126 

Frances  . 

...  134 

* 

Special  event,  Peters  challenge  cup,  25  targets,  handi¬ 
caps,  16  to  21yds.: 

Yds.  T’l.  Yds.  T’l. 


Le  Compte  .... 

..  21 

22 

Ike  . 

..  19 

22 

Young  . 

..  21 

22 

Randall  . 

..  18 

20 

Holaday,  Jr.  .. 

..  21 

20 

Schreck  . 

..  17 

22 

Dameron  . 

..  20 

23 

Payne  . 

..  17 

24 

Cain  . 

..  IS 

22 

Hill  . 

..  16 

13 

Bonta  . 

..  18 

21 

W’oodbury  . 

..  16 

23 

Frances  . 

..  17 

20 

McFee  . 

..  17 

25 

Turrell  . 

..  17 

22 

Holaday,  Sr  ... 

..  16 

21 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

Scores  at  the  weekly  shoot,  July  30,  were  about  on  a 
par  with  the  attendance,  and  that  was  a  long  way  from 
good.  The  shooters  present,  however,  had  a  good  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  poor  work,  as  a  strong,  variable  wind 
made  hard  targets.  Aside  from  the  wind,  the  day  was 
a  perfect  one  for  any  sort  of  outdoor  sport. 

“Kid”  Randall  was  an  easy  first,  and  was  the  only 
one  to  get  into  the  90  per  cent,  class.  Connelly  gave 
him  a  good  run  in  the  first  60,  but  dropped  behind  in 
the  finish,  and  got  second  on  84.  No  excuse  to  make 
for  Le  Compte,  and  he  had  no  good  one  ready  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  very  unusual  low  scores. 

The  trophy  series  for  July  ends  on  the  31st,  and  Ran¬ 
dall  has  a  lead  that  cannot  be  tied.  However,  results 
cannot  be  given  till  all  have  finished.  The  scores: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5 

Targets:  25  25  15  15  >120 

Randall  .  22  23  13  15  17—90 

Connelly  .  24  20  10  11  19—84 

Le  Compte  .  22  18  14  13  13—80 

Johnson  .  22  20  11  12  . . — 65 

J  Payne  .  21  19  11  13  ..—64 

R  Payne  .  11  12 — 23 


The  last  match  in  the  series  fqr  the  trophy  donated 
by  President  Bird,  was  shot  July  31.  Connelly  won  this 
leg  with  a  total  of  50.  He  tied  with  Randall  in  actual 
breaks  on  45.  The  trophy  was  won  by  W.  Randall  with 
a  total  score  of  232.  _  J.  Schreck  228.  These  two  were  the 
only  ones  to  shoot  in  the  five  events  at  250  targets. 

Bird  trophy,  50  targets,  handicap  added  targets: 

Connelly  .  7  47  50  R  Payne  .  6  40  46 

Johnson  .  5  43  48  Le  Compte  ....  0  44  44 

Randall  .  2  45  47  J  Payne  .  4  40  44 


North  Lancaster  Tournament. 

North  Lancaster,  Mass.,  July  23. — Roy  is  the  shoot¬ 
ing  name  of  Roy  D.  Hodsdon.  P.  H.  is  the  shooting 
name  of  Alton  C.  Rice.  Hassam  was  high  amateur  with 
188  out  of  200.  Roy  was  second  with  184.  Dickey  was 
high  professional  with  185. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Boland  .. 

. 200 

171 

D  E  Place. 

.  40 

29 

Gates  . . . . 

. 200 

171 

E  H  Stone. 

.  40 

31 

Searls  ... 

. 200 

176 

C  E  Stone.. 

.  20 

11 

Roy  . 

. 200 

184 

W  P  Millner. . . .  80 

59 

P  H  . 

.  200 

176 

Braithwaite 

....  100 

89 

Hassam  . . 

. 200 

188 

Lane  . 

. 100 

63 

Smith  ... 

.  200 

180 

Roussean  . . 

.  40 

17 

Burnes  .. 

. 200 

160 

W  Sanborn 

39 

Clarke  . . . 

. 200 

170 

Legate  . 

.  60 

41 

Larkin  . . . 

.  100 

61 

Professionals : 

Dickey  .. 

.  200 

185 

Darton  _ 

. 200 

184 

Wheeler  . 

.  200 

171 

Sibley  . 

. 200 

153 

Fanning  . 

.  200 

184 

Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  July  31. — Appended  are  scores  of 
practice  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  which  were 
made  this  morning  at  the  club  grounds,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hackensack  River.  The  morning  was  cool  and 
pleasant,  with  wind  enough  blowing  across  the  traps  to 
keep  the  boys  on  their  mettle  to  try  and  return  good 
scores,  but  try  as  they  would,  some  very  poor  averages 
were  returned  when  they  looked  over  the  score  cards. 
The  club  event  for  the  Gille  trophy  was  won  by  W. 
Emmons  wjth  a  perfect  score,  including  his  handicap 
allowance. 

High  average  for  the  day  was  divided  between  Carl  von 
Lengerke  and  Al.  Emmons,  each  gentleman  breaking  80 
per  cent,  of  their  targets,  with  Al.  Evans  a  close  second 
with  78  per  cent. 

Our  next  shoot  will  be  held  on  Aug.  14,  and  all  trap- 
shooters  wishing  to  spend  a  pleasant  morning,  can  do  so 
at  our  grounds,  as  everybody  is  welcome. 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Targets:  25  25  25  25  25  25 

H  Pape  .  15  15  14  13  19  17 

W  Raymond  .  15  16  17  17  . .  . . 


Twenty-Bore  . 

.  5 

16 

4 

11 

14 

A  Emmons  . . 

.  21 

22 

22 

16 

20 

Gille  . 

13 

16 

12 

A  Evans  . 

.  16 

20 

24 

18 

.  . 

W  Emmons  . 

.  18 

21 

20 

17 

C  von  Lengerke . 

.  21 

22 

21 

16 

G  Emmons  . 

.  6 

14 

15 

J  H  Williams . 

.  18 

20 

18 

17 

17 

Dr  O’Brien  . 

16 

17 

16 

19 

T  Whitlet  . 

.  15 

11 

17 

16 

F  Fiegle  . 

11 

12 

9 

ii 

E  G  Heritage  . 

.  19 

20 

14 

11 

T.  H.  K.,  Se'c’y. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery . 


Colonial  Revolver  Club. 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  26.- 

-Appended 

is 

a  copy  of  the 

scores  made  by  our  club  in 
Douglas  Club  on  July  23: 

the 

match 

with  the  Fort 

C  C  Crossman,  .38  cal.. 

.6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

9  10  10—82 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9  9  10—79 

5 

6 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9 

9  10  10—80—241 

Dr  M  Moore,  .38  cal.. 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8  9  9—80 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

9  9  9—71 

5 

5 

7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

9  10  10—78—229 

W  C  Ayer,  .22  cal.... 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8  9  10-65 

6 

7 

7| 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9  10  10—81 

6 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

9  9  10—78—224 

Geo  C  Olcott,  .38  cal.. 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8  9  9—68 

6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8  10  10—80 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

9 

9  9  10—76—224 

Mrs  Crossman,  .38  cal. 

4 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

8 

9  10  10-76 

3 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9  9  10—69 

6 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8  8  9—76—221 

M  Summerfield,  .38  cal. 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8  9  10—63 

0 

1 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8  9  9—53 

0 

2 

2 

4 

4  5 

W. 

5 

C. 

6  7  8-43—159 
Ayer,  Sec’y. 

Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Aasociation. 

New  York,  July  28.— Scores  made  to-day  follow: 
Twenty-five  yard  revolver,  on  20yd.  target:  J.  L.  K. 
Morgan  79,  78;  M.  Hays  84,  81,  79,  79;  T.  A.  Dietz  88,  86; 
Dr.  PI.  R.  Cronk  83,  81,  78,  78;  J.  E.  Silliman  86,  81, 
79,  78. 

July  30,  at  Armbruster’s  Park,  scores  were  made  as 
follows : 

International  target,  50yd.  revolver:  T.  L.  R.  Morgan 
78,  76.  74,  76,  75.  81;  A.  P.  Lane  85.  S3,  82,  79 ,  88,  82,  84, 
81;  Dr.  J.  R.  Hicks  81,  81,  81,  89,  80,  89,  84;  J.  A.  Dietz 
87,  80,  SI,  84,  82;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  79,  70,  72,  77,  85;  J.  E. 
Silliman  82,  86,  71,  79. 

Jos.  E.  Silliman,  Treas. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  July  30.— The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  Saturday,  July  30,  on  the 
Arlington  Range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane, 
near  Llanerch,  Pa. : 

Record  match,  200yds.  rifle:  Williamson  203,  192,  192. 

Fifty-shot  match:  Williamson  204,  203,  195,  186,  186; 
total  974. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  61. 

Military  match,  Class  B:  H.  A.  Dill  46,  44,  43,  40,  39; 
R.  L.  Dubbs,  46,  44,  43,  44,  39. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Monogram  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y., 
calls  the  attention  of  fishermen  and  scientific  casters  to 
its  new  type  of  casting  rod,  the  Castwell,  with  the  grasp 
particularly  designed  to  fit  the  hand,  as  well  as  other 
points  designed  to  create  a  good  all-round  rod. 


GOVERNMENT  PROTECTION. 

With  respect  to  the  protection  of  game  at 
least,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  a  bill  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  corporations 
under  the  protection  of  Federal  game  laws  es¬ 
tablishing  a  closed  season  of  say  five  years,  and 
providing  perhaps  a  few  refuges  here  and  there 
for  these  noble  but  persistently  hunted  animals 
it  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  considerable 
favor  from  all  true  sportsmen,  and  tend  to 
modify  to  some  extent  the  long-established 
prejudice  in  favor  of  States’  rights.— Brooklyn 
Life. 


All  the  fish  lazus  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Peters  Loaded  Shells 


At  the  Top  in  the  EASTERN  HANDICAP  TOURNAMENT 

First  in  Eastern  Handicap  -  -  97  ex  100  (tie)  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Engle. 

High  Score  in  Preliminary  -  -  97  ex  100  (21  yards)  by  Mr.  C,  A.  Young. 

2d  Professional  in  Preliminary  Handicap  96  ex  100  (18  yards)  by  Mr.  J.  T.  SKelly. 

3d  “  “  “  95  ex  1  00  )20  yards)  by  Mr.  Neat  Apgar. 

Second  Professional  Average  -  -  351  ex  360  (tie)  by  Mr.  Woolfolk  Henderson. 

Third  Professional  Average  -  350  ex  360  (tie)  by  Messrs.  Neal  Apgar,  Sim  Glover  and  C.  A.  Young. 

Success  follows  PETERS  SHELLS.  To  use  PETERS  LOADS  is  a 

guarantee  of  high  scores. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

N«w  Y.rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608*612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


Outing  Clothes  that  Fit 

Duxbak  garments  are  tailored  to  fit — to  give  utmost 
comfort,  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  They  are  made  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  outdoor  women 
and  men,  not  to'  meet  a  fixed  price.  Yet  Duxbak 
clothes  are  cheapest,  utility  and  comfort  considered. 

Don’t  let  wet  weather  interfere  with  your  outing- 
go  prepared  for  any  and  all  kinds.  Duxbak  garments 
— ideal  for  woods,  camp  and  trail — are  the  only  kind 
that  defy  both  rain  and  sun. 

Duxbak  is  the  only  rain=proofed,  cravenetted 
sportsmen’s  clothing.  But  Duxbak  cloth  is  not  heavy  or 
unwieldy.  It  is  a  soft,  pliable  fabric,  closely  woven, 
medium  in  weight — the  finest  material  of  all  for 
outing  garments. 


Sportsmen’s  Clothing  p  $e0nmen 

The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light 
tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolks,  $5.00;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding 
Trousers,  $3.50;  Hats,  $1.00,  $1.25;  other  garments  in  proportion.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct  without  delay 
or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  end  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  1 60  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  FISHES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Continued  from  p^ge  220. 

for  the  journey  and  came  over  in  charge  of  an 
expert,  they  all  arrived  in  perfect  condition. 
The  loss  from  the  time  they  left  the  hatchery 
at  Northville,  Mich.,  until  put  in  jars  in  the 
hatcheries  in  New  Zealand  was  under  3  per  cent. 
The  total  number  of  eggs  in  these  four  ship¬ 
ments  was  about  6,000,000.  The  young  fish  were 
all  planted  in  the  lakes  as  soon  as  the  sac  was 
absorbed.  As  there  is  no  netting  for  fish  in 
these  lakes,  no  reliable  information  has  yet  come 
to  hand  as  to  whether  they  have  done  well  or 
not,  but  we  intend  to  net  them  early  in  the 
summer  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
■whether  or  not  they  have  taken  a  hold  there.  ' 

One  shipment  of  the  eggs  of  landlocked  sal¬ 
mon  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1906  and 
arrived  in  good  condition.  A  number  of  the 
young  fish  have  been  planted  in  one  of  our 
lakes,  ancf  some  are  now  being  reared  at  two 
hatcheries  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  figgl 
from  them  when  they  mature.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  what  a  good  many  of  our  lakes  should 
be  suitable  for  this  fish. 

A  shipment  of  Mackinaw  eggs  was  brought 
over  from  America  in  1906  and  they  hatched  out 
well.  The  young  fish  were  planted  in  lakes  in 
Canterbury  and  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island. 

A  number  of  ca'tfish  were  brought  over  from 
America  by  T.  Russell,  of  Auckland,  in  1877. 
They  were  placed  in  St.  Johns  Lake  and  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  numerous  in  that  lake  at  the 
present  time. 

The  value  of  the  introduction  of  these  foreign 
fresh-water  fishes  into  New  Zealand  waters  can¬ 
not  be  estimated.  Formerly  it  was  a  country 
whose  rivers  and  lakes  were  devoid  of  fresh¬ 
water  fish  of  any  value,  now  they  are  teeming 
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with  fish  of  the  finest  quality  for  sport  and  food. 
All  this  has  been  attained  partly  by  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  our  own  people  and  by  the  generous 
assistance  given  to  our  Government  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  its  officers  in 
supplying  any  fish  eggs  required. 


SPORTING 

BALLISTITE 


DISCUSSION. 

H.  Stephenson  Smith. — I  would  like  to  add, 
with  your  permission,  sir,  as  New  Zealand  is  a 
country  very  remote  from  this,  and  as  many, 
perhaps,  of  my  hearers  do  not  know  much  about 
its  geographical  and  topographical  features,  that 
the  country  covers  approximately  15  degrees  of 
latitude,  almost  due  north  and  south.  It  has 
over  5,000  miles  of  seaboard ;  it  is  interspersed 
with  watercourses.  In  a  large  portion  of  that 
country  you  will  find  a  mountain  stream  every 
mile.  We  have  also  some  arterial  rivers,  run¬ 
ning  400,  500,  600  and  700  miles,  in  some  cases 
navigable  short  distances  from  the  mouth,  and 
they  are  all  tidal  rivers.  The  majority  of  the 
smaller  streams  which  run  into  the  eastern  and 
western  streams  are  not  tidal  rivers,  but  are 
fed  by  glaciers  from  the  mountains.  The  whole 
seaboard  is  indented  with  bays  and  harbors,  the 
rivers  coming  down  on  each  side,  and  the  lakes 
extend  from  one  side  of  the  islands  to  the  other. 
Some  of  the  rivers  are  of  considerable  size  for 
a  country  of  that  extent,  and  we  have  chains  of 
lakes  running  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  as  a  man  who  knows 
little  about  fish  except  to  eat  them,  that  that 
country  should  afford  facilities  for  producing 
fish  of  the  very  best  kind  and  of  almost  any 
quantity.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
plenty  of  food  for  the  fish.  The  surface  of  the 
lakes  and  streams  is  covered  with  flies  and  many 
varieties  of  little  insects  all  the  year  around,  and 
the  rivers  never  run  dry,  but  are  everlasting 
streams,  winter  and  summer. 

John  W.  Titcomb. — One  thought  suggests  it¬ 
self  to  me:  The  results  from  the  acclimatiza¬ 
tion  of  the  chinook  salmon  perhaps  are  the  most 
remarkable  thing  in  the  paper,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  rainbow  trout,  so-called,  which  is  so 
very  generally  distributed  now  in  New  Zealand, 
is  not  the  rainbow  trout  ( Salmo  irid'eus),  but 
the  steelhead  trout  ( Salmo  gairdneri). 

Prof.  Edward  E.  Prince. — One  important  rea¬ 
son  why  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Ayson’s  paper  is  because  I  have 
been  personally  interested  in  this  work  of  Mr. 
Ayson  in  New  Zealand.  He  has  several  times 
visited  Canada,  and  I  have  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  with  him  on  those  visits.  I  arranged 
for  supplies  of  salmon  eggs  to  be  shipped  to 
that  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ways  felt,  as  every  fish  culturist  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  has,  a  very  warm  regard  for  ''him  and  his 
fishery  work. 

To  sum  up  the  great  success  of  these  efforts 
in  New  Zealand :  Its  rivers  correspond  in  many 
features  \yith  those  of  the  Pacific  coast ;  many 
of  them  are  glacial  and  have  abundance  of  snow 
water,  and  there  are  other  features  which  Mr. 
Smith  referred  to  in  the  few  remarks  he  made 
which  correspond  to  the  waters  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  But  it  seems  that  on  the  whole  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  salmon  has  not  been  so  successful  as  the 
trout,  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  rea¬ 
son  was  in  the  lack  of  proper  feeding  grounds. 
There  may  be  abundant  food  for  them  in  the 


winner  of 

The  1910  State  Amateur  Championships  of 
WISCONSIN  -  NEW  JERSEY  -  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

If  you  use  it  in  the  Field — Try  it  at  the  Traps 
If  you  use  it  at  the  Traps — Try  it  in  the  Field 


All  first-class  dealers  handle  shells  loaded  with 

SPORTING 

BALLISTITE 

“A  POWDER  FOR  ALL  ROUND  SHOOTING” 


marlin 


Model 

20 


REPEATING  RIFLE  ___  v  . 

You  can  buy 
no  better  gun  for  tar¬ 
get  work  and  all  small  game 
up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 
of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate 
The  136  page  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  removable 

77Zar/z/2  catalog  will  action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22 — it  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 

help  you  decide  what  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer, 
rifle  best  suits  your  in-  .y—  ^ 

dividual  desires.  Send  /A&  ///OTll/2  SireOr/TlS  LO. 

3  stamps  for  it  today.  2 1  WILLOW  STREET,  -  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEAR S ” 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

N.  R.  DAVIS  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A 
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And  you  know,  too,  how  you  c~.n  al¬ 


most  step  on  them  in  the  marshes  without  see¬ 
ing  them — brown  feathers  blended  wi.h  brown 
grass. 

When  you  shoot  Wilson’s  snipe,  you’ve  got  to 
mark  where  your  birds  fail.  You  have  got  to 
kill  them  dead  or  marking  where  they  fall  won’t 
do  any  good.  They  simply  vanish  if  only  crip¬ 
pled. 

If  you  shoot  a  Lefever  and  mark  your  birds, 
you  will  bag  them  every  time,  for  Le.'c\er  guns 
are  built  to  kill  game  dead.  Any  n  an  who  has 
held  a  Lefever  on  the  mottled  backs  of  a  jumping 
pair  of  Wilson’s  snipe  does  not  question  what 
the  result  will  be.  He  knows  it. 

TWO  CLEAN  KILLS 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

LEFEVER  ihuSI 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  many  things  you 
should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun.  It  explains 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  will  convince  you 
that  it  pays  to  buy  the  best.  Shall  we  send  you 
one?  Lefever  Arm^  Company,  23  Maltbie 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.26. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 


Shoot  all  day — 

no  headache  nor  bad  shoulder. 

People  don’t  judge  the  power 
of  a  shot  by  the  recoil  as  they 
used  to. 

Pead  Shot 

Smoker 


gives  higher  velocity  with  light 
recoil  because  it  is  a  powder  of 
progressive  combustion. 

The  progressive  pressure  along 
the  barrel  keeps  the  shot  abso¬ 
lutely  round  so  that  you  get  the 
highest  Standard  of  pattern  and 
penetration. 

You’ll  get  a  higher  average 
with  Dead  Shot — stability  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  it  and 
we  ll  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

American  Powder  Mills 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  BOSTON 


The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen, 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  page*. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  th« 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 
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are  discussed  in  the  book 

"HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 
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streams  where  they  were  planted  as  fry,  but 
when  out  at  sea  they  are  literally  “at  sea.”  They 
do  not  know  where  to  go  to  get  the  appropriate 
food  which  the  salmon  gets  in  the  sea.  When 
the  salmon  get  out  to  sea  they  do  not  apparently 
find  their  way  back  again.  Whether  they  find 
feeding  grounds  I  do  not  know.  The  conditions 
are  not  the  same  off  the  coasts  in  the  seas  of 
New  Zealand  as  off  our  own  coast  or  the  coast  , 
of  Europe.  But  the  trout  do  not  wander  far 
on  the  coast,  and  numbers  remain  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes.  They  have  really  succeeded  marvel¬ 
ously,  so  that  fish  whose  original  parents  wefe 
only  one  or  two  pounds  when  adult,  now  reach 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds  in  New  Zealand  (which 
is  a  size  that  would  be  almost  incredible  had  we 
not  abundant  proof  of  it)  under  the  favorable 
conditions  provided  in  antipodean  waters. 

I  have  had  a  communication  from  Mr.  Ayson, 
Jr.,  within  the  last  few  days  in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  hope  that  the  sockeye  salmon  will  be  a 
success.  If  so,  and  these  Pacific  sockeyes  breed, 
then  I  think  the  trouble  for  New  Zealand  sal¬ 
mon  is  solved. 


WHY  DEER  ARE  TAME. 

In  a  very  far-off  time  when  the  world  had 
more  wonder  than  it  now  has,  there  lived  in  the 
Province  of  Idzumo  a  remarkable  deer.  His 
horns  were  of  pearly  whiteness  and  his  skin  was 
a  charming  combination  of  five  beautifully 
matched  colors.  The  home  of  this  fair  creature 
was  in  the  furthest  recesses  of  the  mountains; 
and  for  a  long  time  no  man  knew  even  of  his 
existence. 

Hardby  the  cave  where  he  dwelt  was  a  clear 
blue  lake  in  whose  placid  depths  the  sinuous 
hills  mirrored  their  lily-starred  bosom,  with 
here  and  there  a  pine  knoll;  and  out  of  the  lake 
flowed  a  gurgling  river  that  >vound  its  way 
musically  to  the  sea.  High  up  in  an  old  weirdly 
contorted  pine  that  overlooked  the  river,  a 
quaint  brown  crow  had  built  her  nest,  and  this 
solitary  bird  from  force  of  circumstances  had 
made  friends  with  the  lonely  deer. 

One  day  a  huntsman  more  venturesome  than  his 
comrades,  wandered  beyond  his  wonted  bounds 
and  fell  into  the  lake,  just  where  it  overflows 
into  the  river.  The  brown  crow  hearing  his 
cries,  made  such  a  clamorous  cawing  that  the 
deer,  though  it  was  the  light  of  high  moon, 
came  out  of  his  retreat  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
crow’s  distress.  Coming  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
and  seeing  the  unfortunate  man’s  dangerous 
plight,  it  was  filled  with  pity,  and  quickly  ran 
down  by  its  private  pathway  to  the  lake,  plunged 
into  the  water  where  the  man  was  still  holding 
by  a  twig  growing  from  a  rocky  crevice,  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  grasp  his  short  tail  until  he  was 
drawn  safely  to  land. 

As  soon  as  the  man  found  footing,  he  re¬ 
leased  the  deer’s  tail,  and  rubbing  his  hands 
politely  together,  with  the  air  breathing  noisily 
through  his  teeth,  he  exclaimed:  How  can  I 
show  you  sufficient  gratitude?  To  which  the 
deer  at  once  made  reply:  “I  ask  of  you  but 
one  favor — that  you  shall  never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  inform 'any  one  of  my  existence.  I 
am  the  deer  of  that  five-colored  kind  in  quest 
of  which  men  have  gone  in  vain  from  times  of 
old;  and  to  most  of  them  the  story  of  me  seems 
a  legend  now.  If  they  should  know  of  my 
presence  they  would  immediately  cross  this 
watery  barrier  that  now  protects  me,  and  be 
not  satisfied  until  they  had  killed  me.  Where¬ 
fore  I  am  forced  to  spend  all  my  life  hidden 
from  human  sight  within  these  unfrequented 
valleys;  no  one  knows  of  me  save  my  only 
friend  the  good  brown  crow,  who  always  keeps 
me  aware  of  impending  evil;  thus  it  is  happily 
that  beauty  can  sometimes  remain  undiscovered 
to  mutilating  hands.  Here  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year,  I  roam  up  and  down  among  these 
hills  under  the  lonely  pines,  and  in  the  evening 
as  the  insects  make  their  gentle  tumult  of  music 
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in  the  trees  and  grasses,  I  creep  down  to  drink 
of  the  lake,  pausing  to  behold  the  golden  twi¬ 
light  die  along  its  face.  To-day  is  the  first  time 
since  my  mother  brought  me  here  that  I  have 
ventured  forth  to  the  waterside  by  day;  for 
when  my  sentry  crow  made  me  aware  of  your 
sad  condition,  my  heart  was  so  moved  by  com¬ 
passion  that,  forgetting  the  world  I  was  in,  I 
fled  off  to  your  rescue.” 

Then  the  man,  seeing  this  to  be  nothing  but 
the  truth,  was  almost  overcome  with  gratitude, 
and  promised  again  and  yet  again  in  the  most 
solemn  way  that  he  would  never  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  deer.  Recovering  himself,  he  bade 
the  deer  adieu,  and  set  out  immediately  for  his 
village  far  distant  beyond  the  south  side  of  the 
lake,  and  there,  though  many  days,  and  even 
months  passed,  he  never  related  his  mishap  nor 
revealed  the  secret  of  the  deer. 

Now  the  queenly  consort  of  the  great  lord  of 
Idzumo  had  a  dream  in  which  she  saw  the 
fabled  deer  of  five  colors,  with  the  bright 
opaline  horns  that  aureoled  his  head  like,  the 
snow  crown  on  Fujiyama,  gleaming  anon  as  fair 
pencillings  of  light,  and  she  was  so  enraptured 
by  the  vision  that  she  awoke  and  ran  to  her 
lord’s  bed,  threw  herself  beside  him  and  thus 
besought  him  to  hear  her:  “Now,  O  my 
master,  doubtless  this  fair  creature  doth  live;  I 
pray  of  you  for  the  sake  of  your  love  for  me, 
honorably  deign,  O  Prince,  .to  get  it  for  me.” 

Then  the  lord  of  Idzumo  issued  a  decree  sum¬ 
moning  all  the  foremost  hunters  of  his  estate  to 
appear  at  the  palace;  and  when  they  came  into 
his  presence  he  related  to  them  the  dream  of  his 
consort,  and  gave  orders  that  diligent  search  be 
made  for  the  deer  of  five  colors,  promising  that 
whoever  found  the  same  should  be  rewarded 
with  rich  gifts  and  land  enough  to  make  him  a 
daimvo. 

When  the  man  whose  life  the  deer  had  saved 
heard  of  this  offer,  he  pondered  it  gravely  and 
struggled  within  himself  ,as  to  what  course  he 
should  pursue  respecting  it.  Did  not  loyalty 
to  his  master  demand  that  he  should  please 
him  in  this  thing?  No  man,  he  argued,  can 
afford  to  let  sentiment  stand  in  the  way  of 
personal  advancement.  So  he  went  to  the 
palace  and  asked  leave  to  make  known  to  the 
prince  important  information  about  the  deer. 
When  the  lord  of  Idzumo  was  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  communication  to  be  given, 
the  man  was  at  once  escorted  into  the  amdience 
chamber  and  requested  to  tell  all  he  knew  of  the 
matter.  Whereupon  the  man  bowed  low  upon 
his  face,  and  made  reply:  “The  secret  of  the 
beautiful  deer  is  with  me.  O  prince!  The 
dream  of  thy  honorable  consort  is  true;  the 
deer  which  she  saw  and  which  you  now  seek 
for  her,  I  have  seen.  It  lives  now  beyond  the 
lake  far  in  a  rocky  fastness;  send  huntsmen  with 
me  and  I  will  be  able  to  get  the  deer,  for  I 
know  the  place  of  his  abode.” 

Then  the  prince,  though  ‘greatly  pleased, 
doubted  somewhat  whether  the  man  should  not 
himself  be  dreaming,  but  after  questioning  him 
and  warning  him,  he  was  at  length  satisfied.  So 
he  again  called  together  his  huntsmen,  and  tak¬ 
ing  the  man  as  guide,  the  prince  himself  went 
forth  with  them,  traveling  two  days  up  the  river 
valley  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  day  being 
humid  and  sultry,  they  camped  upon  reaching 
the  water,  purposing  to  cross  the  lake  in  the 
morning. 

The  next  day  dawned  with  the  breathless  heat 
of  the  summer  sun,  and  the  deer  lay  peacefully 
in  his  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  guarded  by 
a  huge  rock,  while  overhead  were  wide-spread¬ 
ing  trees.  The  friendly  crow  watching  from  the 
pine  tree,  saw  the  boats  crossing  the  lake,  and 
becoming  suspicious  of  what  might  happen, 
called  out  in  distress,  but  the  deer  slept  on  in 
his  cool  retreat  and  did  not  hear.  Then  the 
crow  in  great  haste,  went  neajr  to  him,  and  peck¬ 
ing  his  ear,  cried  out:  “Awake  and  flee!  Awake 
and  flee!  The  ruler  of  the  country  is  coming 
with  huntsmen  to  kill  you;  he  is  surrounding 
the  hills  and  there  is  no  way  of  escape.  vOh, 
what. is  to  be  done?  What  is  to  be  done?  Thus 
weeping,  she  flew  away  to  look  after  her  own 
nest. 

The  startled  deer  sprang  up  and  bounded  off 


Tke  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


StEt  WALSRODE 

THE  POWDER  THAT  KILLS 

All  sportsmen  know  this  powder  to  be 

Accurate - Powerful - Dependable 


The  total  absence  of  smoke;  its  quickness  and  clean  killing 
power  have  proven  that  Walsrode  Powder  has  no  equal. 

THE  ONLY  POWDER  GUARANTEED 


Schoverliflg  &  Galeae 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and'  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
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IN  ALABAMA 


At  the  Annual  State  Shoot 

Birmingham,  July  26th  (&  27th 

1910  STATE  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Won  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Laslie  of  Tuskegee 

\ 

Score  96  ex  100 


AMATEUR  AVERAGES 


1st.  Mr.  J.  K.  Warren . -...467  ex  500 

2d.  Mr.  W.  T.  Laslie . 463  ex  500 

3d.  Mr.  Robert  Skinner . 453  ex  500 


Mr.  Walter  Huff,  High  Professional _ 483  ex  500 

The  above  gentlemen  all  used 

DVPONT  POWDERS 

“The  Champions’  Choice” 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  01.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 
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When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 
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When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


to  the  brow  of  the  hill  from  which  it  could  see 
the  hunters  coming  up  the  valley;  and  the  deer 
stood  very  still  until  they  approached  quite 
near;  then  it  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  man 
who  guided  the  party  saw  the  beautiful  creature, 
and  with  great  glee  pointed  it  out  to  the  prince; 
but  the  deer  moved  not.  The  man.  growing  im¬ 
patient  lest  the  deer  should  be  allowed  to  es¬ 
cape,  urged  them  to  shoot  at  once,  and  the  men 
were  fixing  their  arrows,  but  the  prince  com¬ 
manded  them  to  refrain  yet  a  while.  “There  is 
some  reason,”  he  said,  “why  the  fair  creature 
thus  approaches  us  unaffrighted.” 

Then  the  deer  came  near  to  the  prince's 
palanquin  and  said:  “Because  of  the  fair  colors 
of  me,  I  have  remained  these  many  years  hid¬ 
den  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  beyond  the  eye 
of  man;  how,  O,  prince,  came  you  to  learn  of 
my  dwelling  place?” 

Thereupon  the  prince  answered  and  said: 
“The  man  yonder,  with  the  birth-mark  on  his 
face,  he  told  us  of  you.” 

When  the  deer  turned  and  looked  upon  the 
man,  it  knew  that  he  was  the  same  whom  it  had 
saved  aforetime  from  drowning  in  the  lake;  and 
gazing  intently  on  him,  the  deer  said  with  deep 
bitterness  of  voice:  “When  I  saved  your  life, 
for  which  you  could  not  repay  me,  you  made 
me  a  solemn  promise — the  only  favor  I  asked — 
that  you  would  never  tell  any  one  of  my  ex¬ 
istence,  swearing  by  the  name  of  your  king  to 
keep  sacredly  the  vow;  now  you  not  only  break 
your  oath,  but  have  brought  men  hither  to  kill 
me.”  And  the  deer  wept  great  tears  of  anger 
mingled  with  despair. 

Then  the  Lord  of  Idzumo,  also  weeping,  thus 
addressed  the  deer:  “You  are  only  an  animal, 
yet  you  showed  mercy  in  saving  this  man  who 
now,  from  desire  of  mere  gain,  forgets  your 
great  kindness  and  basely  ignores  his  obligation. 
He,  therefore,  is  even  less  than  an  animal,  for 
it  is  but  human  to  show  gratitude.” 

The  prince  then  gave  command  that  the  un¬ 
grateful  man  should  immediately  suffer  decapi¬ 
tation,  the  execution  to  take  place  in  the 
presence  of  the  deer.  And  to  the  deer  he  said: 
“Go  in  peace;  henceforth  you  are  free  to 
wander  where  and  as  you  will  over  these  my 
estates  and  neither  to  you  nor  your  kind  after 
you,  shall  any  harm  come.” 

And  when  the  queenly  consort  of  the  prince 
heard  thereof,  she  wept,  and  made  much  lamen¬ 
tation  before  her  lord,  saying:  “Behold  what 
temptations  >  are  in  dreams;  and  at  what  a  cost 
is  it  often  sought  to  fulfill  them;  get  thee  hence, 
O,  Selfishness,  thou  grim  mother  of  Ingrati¬ 
tude!”  .  e 

And  the  Prince  of  Idzumo  forthwith  made  a 
decree  that  forever  thereafter  it  was  forbidden 
to  hunt  deer  within  his  estates,  and  that  for 
every  violation  thereof  life  should  be  forfeited. 
Ever  afterward  there  was  lasting  peace  and  wide 
prosperity  throughout  that  land.  And  still  in 
many  an  ancient  park  of  Nippon  and  even  in  her 
forest  reaches,  the  traveler  may  behold  herds  of 
deer  tamer  than  sheep,  as  with  unpricked-up 
ears  and  soft,  trustful  eyes,  they  feed  from  the 
hands  of  children.— Japan  Magazine. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnelf.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories,  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 
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Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  "Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.26. 
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HEINZ 

Vacation  Box 


of  Good  Things 
for  the  Table 


Special  Quantity  Price 


HEINZ  Vacation  Box  contains  an  assortment  of  pure  foods  selected 
especially  for  the  needs  of  camping,  motoring,  yachting  and 
seashore  or  country  housekeeping.  There  are  28  jars,  bottles  and 
tins  in  the  box  of  21  different  delicacies  —  the  choicest  of  the  57  Varieties. 

All  packed  in  one  strong,  especially-made  box  that  will  stand  shipment 
and  may  be  used  for  storage  or  repacking. 


LIST  OF  GOOD  THINGS  IN  VACATION  BOX 


2  Jars  Peanut  Butter. 

2  Tins  Apple  Butter. 

I  Tin  Currant  Jelly. 

1  Bottle  Olive  Oil. 

1  Bottle  Malt  Vinegar. 


I  Bottle  Chow  Chow. 

1  Bottle  India  Relish. 

2  Tins  Tomato  Soup. 


1  Bottle  Sweet  Gherkins. 

I  Battle  Tomato  Ketchup. 
1  Bottle  Pickled  Onions. 


I  Bottle  Stuffed  Olives.  t  Bottle  Sour  Gherkins. 

I  Bottle  Queen  Olives.  I  Tin  Cherry  Preserves. 

3  Tins  Baked  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce 


2  Tins  Baked  Red  Kidney  Beans. 

1  Bottle  Euchred  Pickle  (Sweet). 

2  Tins  Cooked  Kraut  with  Pork. 
I  Bottle  Prepared  Mustard. 

1  Tin  Strawberry  Preserves. 


Heinz  Vacation  Box  may  be  purchased  at  all  good  grocers  at  the  special  quantity  price  of 
$5.00,  except  that  West  of  the  Missouri  River  and  at  points  remote  from  populous 
centers  freight  tnay ,  in  some  cases,  be  added.  If  you  have  difficulty  in  finding  it, 
send  us  the  name  of  your  grocer  and  we  will  arrange  with  him  to  supply  you. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.,  Pittsburg!!,  Pa.,  Distributing  Branches  and  Agencies  thronghont  the  World. 

Member  American  Association  for  Promotion  of  Purity  in  Food  Products. 


A  NEW  ZEALAND  BIRD  PROBLEM. 

Few  birds  have  received  more  attention  for 
their  misdeeds  than  the  kea  or  mountain  parrot 
of  New  Zealand,  whose  sheep-slaying  habit  has 
made  him  the  abhorred  of  the  Colonial  stock 
farmer.  Something  smaller  than  a  rook  but  en¬ 
dued  with  powerful  claws  and  yet  more  power¬ 
ful  beak,  the  kea  has  turned  to  evil  uses  the 
weapons  wherewith  nature  has  provided  him. 
lie  offers  a  curious  and  interesting,  if  costly, 
example  of  the  readiness  wherewith  bird  or 
beast  adapt  their  tastes  to  opportunities. 
Normally  a  vegetarian,  man  put  sheep  in  his 
way  and  he  is  become  carnivorous.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  most  interesting  to  the  inquiring  natural¬ 
ist,  how  the  bird  originally  became  a  killer  of 
animals  which  were  only  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  his  acquaintance  in  recent  times,  is 
one  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  Some  very 
ingenious  speculation  has  been  lavished  upon 
the  point,  not  the  least  plausible  being  the 
theory  that  the  bird  from  the  beginning  was  in 
the  habit  of  exploring  the  curious  plant  known 
as  the  “vegetable  sheep”  for  grubs,  and  when 
the  merino  came  under  his  notice,  he  mistook 
the  animal  for  the  vegetable,  and,  exploring  the 
fleece  for  grubs,  pursued  his  investigations  so 
far  that  he  reached  the  sheep’s  interior  to  dis¬ 
cover  meat  superior  to  the  grubs  of  his  search. 
The  theory  received  much  acceptance,  as  so 
ingenious  and  picturesque  an  idea  deserved,  but 
G.  R.  Marriner,  whose  new  work,  “The  Kea,” 
has  just  come  under  our  notice,  offers  reason 
for  discrediting  the  vegetable  sheep  theory. 
This  plant  ( Raoulia  eximia )  which  resembles  a 
mammoth  moss  or  lichen  very  commonly  takes 
the  form  of  a  sheep  lying  down  and  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  such  at  a  little  distance.  But 
Mr.  Marriner,  having  carefully  explored  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  many  of  these  growths,  has  entirely 
failed  to  discover  therein  any  grubs  to  tempt 
the  birds,  and,  further,  has  failed  to  find  vege¬ 
table  sheep  which  had  been  torn  by  the  keas. 
This  latter  failure,  we  take  it,  is  particularly 
significant,  for  if  there  be  one  trait  more  marked 
than  another  in  kea  character,  it  is  the  passion 
for  tearing  up  anything  that  can  be  torn, 
whether  in  mischief  or  in  search  of  food. 

Another  point  against  the  vegetable  sheep 
theory  is  that  in  the  region  where  the  kea  was 
first  known  to  attack  sheep,  Raoulia  eximia  is  un¬ 
known.  Yet  one  other  argument — had  the  bird 
attacked  the  sheep  in  the  first  instance,  seeking 
grubs  in  the  wool,  it  would  surely  have  worked 
the  whole  possible  grub-field  offered  by  the  car¬ 
cass;  which  it  does  not  do.  Mr.  Marriner’s 
views  appeared  to  us  to  possess  the  merit  of 
reason  based  on  observation  and  knowledge  of 
the  bird’s  character  and  habits.  The  kea,  his 
iniquities  apart,  is  an  entertaining  fowl.  He 
combines  the  impudence  of  Cornus  splendens 
with  the  confident  tameness  of  the  robin,  the 
curiosity  of  the  antelope  and  the  destructiveness 
of  the  tame  rook.  It  is  common— or  was  com¬ 
mon  in  the  days  before  man  declared  war  and 
set  a  price  upon  his  head — for  the  solitary  sheep 
musterer  or  station  hand,  to  return  home  to  his 
hut  in  the  evening  to  find  that  his  premises  had 
been  invaded  by  keas  who  had  amused  them¬ 
selves  by  tearing  up  everything  tearable,  upset¬ 
ting  all  that  could  be  upset,  and  dragging  out 
of  doors  as  if  with  felonious  intent,  any  and 
every  article  their  combine^  strength  could 
move.  For  be  it  noted  the  kea  has  place 
among  the  higher  intelligences  and  understands 
the  strength  of  combined  action. 

This  tearing-up  habit  is  natural  to  the  kea, 
Again,  it  is  the  ordinary  usage  on  New  Zealand 
homesteads  to  erect  a  “meat  gallows”  some¬ 
where  within  easy  reach  of  the  house  whereon 
the  carcass  of  mutton  for  household  use  is  hung 
to  be  flayed  and  dressed,  the  fleeces  are  often 
left  about  with  shreds  of  fat,  etc.,  attaching; 
also,  the  heads.  In  winter  the  kea,  wandering 
in  search  of  food,  in  default  of  the  berries, 
grubs,  roots,  etc.,  on  which  it  normally  subsists, 
now  buried  under  deep  snow,  would  investigate 
the  carcass,  skin  or  heads  on  the  meat  gallows 
or  its  vicinity;  and  thus  the  habit  of  investigat¬ 
ing  fleeces  would  be  easily  formed.  Beasts  and 
birds  take  readily  to  new  foods  when  these  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  palate,  and  it  has  been  only  too  evi- 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts* 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness* 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per 
feet  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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Erected  at  Sands  Point,  L.  I.  for 
Mrs.  HELEN  K.  GOULD 
Eight  Rooms 


BUNGALOWS 

Portable  and  Permanent 


We  erect  them  or  ship  4 
K.  D.  All  sizes  and 
kinds.  The  one  shown 
is  built  of  “  Asbestos 
Cement.” 

BillingS'Stevens  Co. 

4  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


‘Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theWorld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
CJ  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<J  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<J  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

<J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again .  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 


R1P06ENUS  LAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE. 

Cover  a  grandforestareaof  250square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  the  fly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1914.  For 
illustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address  REG.  C.  THOM  AS,  412 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  R1POGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS,  Grant  Faim  P.  O.,  Maine. 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

iilT’TTAD'E  TJTT  T  9  9  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
■**•*'-' •  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

1  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting.' rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care.  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

THE  ANGLER  S  GUIDE 
1910 

How,  When  and  Where  to  Fish. 

NOW  READY. 

It  tells  not  only  where  to  fish  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  but  how  to  get  there  and  how 
to  fish.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  so  handy  that  no  fisherman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  newly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Beside  the  best  available  information  on  fishing, 
it  is  full  of  useful  hints  on  camp  equipment  and 
sites,  cooking,  game  law  information  and  a  whole 
lot  of  “How  tos”  that  are  worth  while. 

Postpaid,  50  Cents. 
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HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER,  SMALL  GAME,  BEAR,  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE,  Gardiner,  Mont. 


My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 


dent  that  meat  found  favor  with  the  kea.  Now 
let  us  consider  these  two  traits  together.  Here 
is  a  bird  equipped  by  nature  as  for  a  carnivor¬ 
ous  diet;  a  bird  fearless,  intelligent  and  curious, 
with  a  passion  for  examining  strange  novelties 
and  tearing  them  up  if  at  all  possible.  To 
this  bird  one  day  is  presented  a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  creature  unlike  to  any  known  to  it.  The 
kea,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  its  kind,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  investigate.  It  perches  on  the  sheep’s 
back;  as  a  point  of  almost  sacred  duty  begins 
to  tear  up  its  wool.  The  point  of  the  powerful 
beak  goes  a  little  further  perhaps  than  the 
owner  intended;  and  mutton  fat  is  revealed. 
Need  we  follow  the  formation  of  habit  further? 
Certainly,  the  process  of  investigation  may 
have  begun  on  dead  sheep,  but  the  nature  of 
the  bird  seems  to  indicate  that  live  mutton 
offered  superior  attractions.  The  observations 
of  scores — hundreds — of  independent  witnesses 
prove  that  the  kea  enjoys  the  plunges  and  mad 
rushes  of  its  victim  and  takes  a  cruel  delight  in 
its  struggles  to  get  away. 

Remains  the  “kidney  theoj-y.”  The  assertion 
that  the  sheep’s  kidneys  form  the  kea’s  real 
objective  had  hardened  down  through  wide  ac¬ 
ceptance  into  fact.  Mr.  Marriner,  whose  book 
contains  every  evidence  of  searching  inquiry 
and  judicial  examination  of  fact,  rejects  the  idea 
that  the  bird  has  any  preference  for  the  kidneys. 
On  the  contrary,  these  organs  in  a  kea’s  victim 
are  usually  found  intact,  while  the  fat  surround¬ 
ing  them  is  eaten  away.  Nor  is  the  kidney  fat 
the  principal  objective;  the  birds  habitually 
work  their  way  literally  into  the  unfortunate 
sheep’s  intestines.  Sheep  have  been  found  with 
feet  of  gut  hanging  out  of  them  as  left  by  the 
keas.  Remarkable  cases  have  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  men  of  science  in  which  the  operation 
called  colotomy  had  been  performed  by  the 
bird’s  beak  and  natural  repair,  an  artificial  anus 
being  formed,  while  the  normal  passage  was 
atrophied  from  disuse. 

Some  of  the  accounts  of  injuries  inflicted,  in 
sheer  wantonness,  we  are  compelled  to  believe, 
are  simply  horrible.  Mr.  Marriner  says  that 
the  birds  often  “seem  to  delight  in  prolonging 
the  sheep’s  misery.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  “kidney  theory”  obtained  cur¬ 
rency.  The  rear  portion  of  the  sheep’s  back  is 
the  broadest  and  affords  the,  best  holding 
ground  when  tin*  tortured  beast  bounds  and 
plunges  in  endeavor  to  shake  off  its  foe.  The 
region  where  the  kidneys  are  placed  happens 
to  be  the  region  most  accessible  from  the  perch 
on  the  rump,  and  moreover,  has  the  advantage 
— to  the  kea — of  being  behind  the  last  rib  and 
unprotected  by  bones.  Hence  the  bird,  or 
birds,  for  half  a  dozen  or.  more  will  join  in  the 
attack,  habitually  carries  out  its  horrible  vivi¬ 
section  work  on  that  part  where  the  carcass 
offers  least  resistance  to  the  beak.  The  kidneys 
are  sometimes  mauled,  but  not  to  an  extent  that 
would  indicate  them  as  the  special  kea  dainty. — 
The  Asian. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  nozv  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

War&maus  Small-Moulh  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAS  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 
lsARADTSE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


Kjennet  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer^ 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — English  Setter  Bitch,  2  years  old.  Sired  by 
Bruce  of  Salop  and  out  of  Rod’s  Lass.  She  has  had  one 
season’s  work  on  grpuse.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  shooting  dog  before  the  season 
opens.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sell  at  once.  First 
check  for  $25  secures  her.  Midkiff  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 

English  Setter  Pup  at  your  own  price,  from  two  to  ten 
months  old;  all  white,  black  and  tan;  bred  in  the  purple. 

FRANK  FORESTER  KENNEL, 

6  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


RDfinif  TttftHT  of  aH  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
®*^””**  IIWvI  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT.  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass.  1 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 


l'ine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PH  1 1- I.I  PS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


HOOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear.  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington.  Ky. 


IRISH  WATER  SPANIELS 

Ready  tor  training;  English  Setters  and  Pointers. 

S  AMOS  BUK1IANS,  Waterville,  Minn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS. 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATTS 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louie,  Ho. ;  Cleveland,  0. ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  Eneland,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVERS  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB  CO 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
wn°nS’  Jow'nS  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
Y*:  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 

2fa4  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  ami 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Taxidermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  "Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES, 

XO  rite  for  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.’ 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlere, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  sM 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy, 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment 

ROCHESTER,  No  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


"Property  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  6 y2  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


innn  FOR  SALE,  ADIRON BACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  lake  ct  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwnght,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  190S  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  t lie  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  .  of  t lie  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  GO  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50,  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 
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“TEN  TO  ONE  IT'S  A  WHITE” 


They  are  made  with  wide,  flat  bottoms,  to  stand  rough  water.  The 
seams  are  lapped,  making  them  practically  waterproof  before  the 
canvas  is  put  on — a  construction  used  by  no  other  boat  builder.  If 
you  go  to  Maine  ask  your  guide  what  canoe  he  uses — ten  to  one  it’s 
a  “White.”  We  invite  comparison  with  any  other  make  for  beauty 
of  lines,  stanchness,  excellence  of  finish  and  wearing  qualities. 

15-ft.,  $30.00  16-ft.,  $32.00  17-ft.,  $34.00 

18-ft.,  $36.00  Guides  Model,  18  ft.,  $30.00 
5%  allowance  for  shipment  direct  from  factory  at  Old  Town,  Me. 

We  sell  all  kinds  of  Sporting  Goods 
including  Automobile  Accessories 

Tents,  Camp  Goods,  Fishing  Tackle,  Firearms,  Golf,  Bicycle 
and  Automobile  Supplies,  and  all  kinds  of  Outing  Goods. 

May  we  send  you  Catalogue  ? 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  "Mullerite”  Powder 
15  17  Warren  St..  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING-TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 

T ennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  us  at  our  JVebv  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  Ave.  fh m  Ave.  eida.  New  York  City 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 
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“Some  weeks  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  guns 
second  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker’s  art  1  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  I  have  critically  compared  this  gun  with 
W.  R.’s,  J.  L.  &  S.’s  and  W.  &  C.  S.  guns  selling  at 
400  dollars  and  upwards,  and  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greener  as  regards  material,  workmanship  and  balance.  I 
have  owned  one  Greener  before  this,  have  owned  and  used  many 
guns  of  English  and  American  make,  and  consider  yours  far  superior 
to  any  other.” — -/.  H.  H.  B.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  1 1-7-06. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

W.  W.fGreener,  44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Greener,  '63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  Of  OUTDOOR  LIEE, 

TRAVEL, NATURESRJDY,  SHOOTING,  FISHING, CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

'  COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

■ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOR  E ST AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  at  the  post  office 

MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


COMPARING  RESULTS 

From  a  photograph  made  in  Wyoming  by  G.  Frederick  Clark. 
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FOR  several  months  we  have  told  you  of  the  different  advantages  of  our 
No.  520  6-Shot  Repeating  Shotgun.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  a  user  of 
a  N  o.  520,  and  he  puts  the  argument  a  little  bit  differently— he  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  ACTUAL  USER. 


“As  to  the  mechanism  or  action  of  the  gun,  I  regard  it  as  superior,  in  many  ways,  to  other  makes  of  repeating  guns, 
chief  among  them  being  the  increased  rapidity  of  passing  shells  from  magazine  to  carrier  and  the  consequent  lessened 
chance  of  jamming,  as  often  occurs  with  other  repeaters.  In  the  Stevens  Repeater,  the  moment  the  action  slide  handle 
is  started  rearward,  the  loaded  shell  is  released  from  the  magazine  and  placed  upon  the  carrier  before  the  action  is 
entirely  open.  However,  in  other  Pump  Guns,  the  action  must  be  entirely  Open  before  the  loaded  shell  passes 
from  magazine  to  carrier.” 

A  Hollow  Matted  Sighting  Rib  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  No.  522  Trap  Shooter  Grade.  It  gives  you  sure 
and  rapid  sight  without  adding  any  appreciable  weight  to  the  gun.  Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy 
stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches  in  length,  drop  at  heel  2%  inches,  drop  at 
comb  \  V2  inches,  weight  7%  pounds.  No  deviations.  The  No.  522  Lists  at  $40.00.  Made  also  as  No.  525  De 
Luxe  with  straight  or  pistol  grip,  any  ' length  of  barrel  and  reasonable  options.  The  No.  525  Lists  at  $50. 00. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  BETTER  SHOT? 


It's  the  fine  points  that  make  the  big  difference  between 
the  expert  and  the  ordinary  shot. 

Experts  don't  give  away  these  points  they  spent  long 
years  to  get.  But  it’s  to  our  advantage  that  present  and 
future  users  of  Stevens  rifles  and  shotguns  become  expert 
shots.  We  employ  some  of  the  world's  crack  shots.  They  know 


all  the  little  kinks — the  fine  points  that  get  them  big  scores. 

Do  you  want  these  short  cuts  to  expert  shooting?  Then 
write  us  what  interests  you — rifle  shooting,  the  traps  or  field 
shooting.  Our  answer  goes  the  day  your  letter  comes,  giving 
you  practical  suggestions  on  how  to  improve  your  style  and 
accuracy. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  322,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


$15000  Thermos  Bottle  Advertising  Car  Mounted 
0N5IX  CYLINDER  ENGLISH  NAPIER  CHASSIS™ 
120  HORSE  POWER, 151  INCHES  WHEEL  BASE,WEIGHT  5000  LBS. 
BODY  CAST  ALUMINUM  EXACT  REPRODUCTION  OF  THERMOS 
BOTTLE.INTERIOR  FINISH  MAHOGANY  AND  RED  MORROCO. 
Now  on  tour  Throughout  the  united  States 

Am  Argument 

When  Thermometer  Says  ITS  HOT 
Thermos  answers  -  CERTAINLY NOT’ 
t\y  Contents  are -ICY  COLD” 
And  When  Thermometercioes  below 
Says  Thermos  Bottle  ~T1S  NOT  SO” 
"FOR  ALL  IS  HOT  I  HOLD.” 

andTmyreMhRighi 

For  Automobiling.Yachting,  Hunting, 
Sickroom.Nursery,  office  ~  Factory  ~ 
Home  or  Travel,  at  all  dealers. 

Please  as-  CAur/oi/stoosc/’osi7HE- Masse  Thermos 
oat  The  £orross  oEEvE/rr  Qehcljne  H/trsezE 

AmericanThermos  Bottle  company 

T/gJwosMzme;  243-2.4?West  17  ™$t  New  Yor^. 


Sam  LoveTs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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A  bent  pin,  a 
bit  of  string  and 
a  stick  don’t  ap¬ 
peal  as  they  did 
in  our  boyhood 
days.  Write  to 

Phil  adelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

for  catalog  ”  F  ”  if  you’re  going  fish¬ 
ing.  We've  gear  and  tackle  for 
catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 
to  sword  fish. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St„  Philadelphia 


Canoeing. 


Anniversary  Dinner. 

Chicago,  Aug.  4. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
The  American  Canoe  Association  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Crosbyside,  Lake  George,  New  York, 
Aug.  3,  1880.  Of  the  twenty-three  charter 
members,  three  are  still  enrolled  in  the  A.  C. 
A. — two  in  New  York  and  one  in  Cincinnati. 
Six  are  deceased  and  fourteen  are  no  longer  in 
touch  with  the  association.  To  celebrate  its 
thirtieth  anniversary,  seven  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
bers  fore-gathered  at  the  Tip  Top  Inn,  Chicago, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  Aug.  3,  for  dinner  and 
reminiscences.  A  silent  toast  was  drunk  to  the 
memory  of  Commodore  Forbush.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  thirty  years  more  of 
good  fellowship  in  its  ranks,  and  the  good 
health  of  R.  J.  Wilkin,  president  of  the  board 
of  governors,  to  whom  so  much  is  due  for  the 
present  splendid  condition  of  the  association, 
were  also  toasted.  Those  present  were  H.  C. 
Morse,  of  Peoria;  Oscar  J.  West,  Frank  B. 
Huntington,  A.  W.  Friese,  J.  Bernard  Mullen, 
R.  Fulton  Abercrombie  and  J.  K.  Hand. 

Historian. 


A.  C.  A.  Atlantic  Division. 

The  last  event  for  1910  on  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Atlantic  Division  will  be  the  Labor 
Day  camp,  and  will  be  held  at  Hermit  Point, 
Palisade  Park,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite 
Riverdale,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  3,  4  and  5. 

Inasmuch  as  the  big  division  meet  was  held 
this  year  on  the  Delaware  River,  we  want  to 
make  this  year’s  camp  at  Hermit  Point  es¬ 
pecially  attractive  in  order  to  give  the  Hudson 
River  canoeists  an  event  to  look  forward  to, 
and  we  ask  you  all  to  come  and  join  us  and 
have  a  good  time. 

The  regatta  committee  has  arranged  a  very 
attractive  program  for  the  “strenuous  ones,” 
and  the  entertainment  committee  will  also  be  on 
the  job.  “Chipmunk,”  who  is  on  this  commit¬ 
tee,  is  well  known  as  a  good  “mixer.”  The 
various  committees  will  cheerfully  furnish  any 
special  information  wanted.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  as  usual  for  a  squaw  camp.  Camp 
dues,  75  cents.  Ferry  for  Hermit  Point  at  R. 
Cox's  boathouse,  foot  of  Dyckman  street  and 
Hudson  River.  Fare,  25  cents. 

Regatta  events: 

SAILING. 

Event  No.  1,  Elliot  trophy,  for  decked  canoes, 
90  feet  sail  area,  three  times  around  triangle. 

Event  No.  2,  open  sailing,  40  feet  sail  area, 
three  times  around  triangle. 

PADDLING. 

Event  No.  3,  open  cruising  class,  one  man, 
single  blade,  j4-mile  straightaway. 

Event  No.  4,  open  cruising  class,  one  man, 
double  blade,  j^-mile  straightaway. 

Event  No.  5,  open  cruising  class,  tandem, 
double  blade,  y2- mile  straightaway. 

Event  No.  6,  tail  end  race,  y£-mile  straight¬ 
away. 

Event  No.  7,  club  fours,  double  blade,  J^-mile 
straightaway. 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR. 

All  That  The  Title  Suggests 

— 

To  the  American  sportsman  and  the  American  small  boy,  alike,  the  Grizzly  stands  first 
in  interest  among  American  game  animals.  To  both  of  these  and  to  the  outdoor  public 
“The  Grizzly  Bear,"  by  Wm.  H.  Wright,  will  have  a  strong  appeal. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  Naturalist-Hunter,  the  best  book  that  has  been  written  about  any 
of  the  bears.  Story,  narrative,  natural  history,  acute  observation  combine  to  make  it  a 
most  readable  and  valued  book  for  the  big-game  hunter,  the  lover  of  stirring  exper¬ 
iences,  or  the  student  of  wild  life.  Cloth,  illustrated,  274  pages. 


Postpaid,  $1.70 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


EVERY  DOG  MAN  NEEDS 

The  Breeder’s  and  Exhibitor’s 
Guide  Book  and  Directory  ior  1910 

Just  issued,  containing  the  very  information  every  man  who  owns  a 
dog  wants  and  finds  it  difficult  to  get.  It  is  complete,  handy,  up  to  the 
minute  and  absolutely  reliable. 

The  standards  of  the  recognized  creeds,  with  descriptive  and  historical 
matter  pertaining  to  them,  all  illustrated  by  portraits  of  typical  dogs,  are 
a  liberal  education  to  the  reader.  Other  valuable  features  are  a  breeder’s 
diary  and  calendar;  a  glossary  of  canine  terminology;  shows  for  1909 
with  a  list  of  judges  and  breeds  to  which  they  were  assigned ;  several 
thousand  names  of  breeders  and  exhibitors ;  a  list  of  specialty  clubs  and 
their  officers  and  of  field-trial  clubs  and  their  secretaries;  of  sportsmen’s 
journals,  bench  show  handlers,  etc.  Richly  illustrated;  259  pages. 

Sent  Postpaid  $1J0 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO„  NEW  YORK 
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The  Real  Power  Behind  the  Gar 


For  Every  Type  or  Motor 

Vacuum.  Oil  Company 

Rochester.  N.Y..  U.  S.  A. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 

A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  +he  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod&;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-kn^wn  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
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Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
©f  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  6^x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproofed  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 

Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

napoleion  a.  comeav. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He'  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Now  York  City 
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Event  No.  8,  club  fours,  single  blade,  U-mile 
straightaway. 

Twenty-foot  cedar  canoes  are  eligible  for 
events  7  and  8.  All  entries  to  be  made  at  head¬ 
quarter’s  tent  before  start  of  regatta. 

A  large  A.  C.  A.  championship  flag  has  been 
presented  by  Frederic  Andreas  for  the  winning 
crew  of  event  No.  8. 

The  committees:  Camp — A.  D.  Berning, 
Chairman,  Marble  Hill,  Kingsbridge,  New  York 
city;  E.  Horton  Weidman,  B.  Frank  Cromwell. 
Regatta — Harry  F.  Noah,  Chairman,  200  W. 
94th  street,  New  York  city;  J.  Russell  Magers, 
James  K.  Hand.  .Entertainment — Ben.  W.  Hill, 
Chairman,  548  W.  156th  street,  New  York  city; 
Josef  E.  Zdankiewicz,  William  J.  Flynn. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Central  Division. — Ford  Johnson,  46  Franklin 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  R.  B.  Britton:  Fred 
Raetz,  330  Fourth  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 
R.  B.  Britton;  Frank  Connelly,  605  Pleasant 
street.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  by  Perry  D.  Frazer. 

Eastern  Division.— Lloyd  T.  Brown,  295 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Herman 
Dudley  Murphy. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division.- — 6103,  Benjamin  A.  Acker, 
120  Main  street,  Ossining.  N.  Y. 

Central  Division.- — 6104,  Harry  Raymond 
Wachter,  753  Forest  avenue,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Western  Division. — 6102,,  Jcfhn  Sanborn,  901 
E.  Second  street,  Sterling,  Ill. 


“ I  only  wish 
I  had 

another  Face 
to  shave ” — 


HAVE  YOU  NOTICED— 


That  a  big-game  hunter  is  a  man  who  hunts 
big  game  with  a  rifle,  kills  a  lion,  then  gets  a 
man  to  stuff  him?  Should  the  rifle  miss-fire  the 
lion  does  the  hunting  and  the  stuffing  himself. 
Some  hunters  get  magnificent  trophies;  some 
lions  magnificent  dinners. 

That  a  huntsman  is  a  man  who  follows  on 
horseback,  a  pack  of  hounds,  shouts,  “Tally  ho!” 
when  he  sees  a  fox,  and  other  things  when  he 
doesn’t? 


I  hat  a  gamekeeper  is  a  man  who  generally 
wears  a  leather  jacket,  breeches,  heavy  boots, 
and  stout  gaiters;  carries  a  double-barreled  gun 
or  an  ash-stick,  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dog;  and  that  when  applying  for  a 
post  he  always  states  his  age,  height,  and 
weight?  Little  gamekeepers  are  now  almost 
extinct,  as  they  used  to  frequently  get  caught  in 
traps  and  trodden  on  when  walking  in  long- 
grass,  or  picked  up  by  the  self-binder  during 
harvest-time  and  lobbed  aside.  If  a  keeper  dis¬ 
covers  a  boy  with  one  foot  off  the  footpath  he 
shouts,  “Hi!”  which  is  sufficient.  If  he  should 
catch  the  same  boy  within  one  mile  of  a  par¬ 
tridge  nest  he  grunts:  "What  ye  want,  eh? 
Who  are  ye,  eh,  eh?  Look  you  ’ere,  sonny,  if 
I  catches  ye  ag'in  in  this  county,  I’ll — I'll — 
off  ye  go! — go  01T ! — go  on!  B’r-r-r!" 


T1  ,  ,  ,  .  [Exit  boy.] 

t  nat  a  muzzleloading  gun  is  now  alrnos 
obsolete,  but  is  still  used  by  some  of  the  oh 
school  of  gunners,  who  say,  “Nothing  better 
Better  balance,  my  boy!  Black  powder’ 
quicker,  straighter” — until  they  drop  across  ; 
fifty-guinea  hammerless  ejector  for  a  modes 
five-pound  note?  Then — well,  thev  just  use  it 
simply  because  they’ve  bought  it— that’s  all. 

1  hat  a  poacher  gets  up  very  early  in  th 
morning,  wears  a  “just-out-for-a-walk”  expres 
sion  01  countenance  followed  by  a  lurche 
through  coverts  and  woods,  holding  game,  fo 
preference?  He  has  a  natural  dislike  to  keep 
ers  policemen,  and  a  particular  magistrate  win 
told  him  that  it  was  the  first  time  during  hi 
long  career  as  a  magistrate  that  he’d  heard  o 
a  man  following  no  particular  calling  possessei 
ot  a  lurcher,  four  ferrets,  wires  and  purse-nets 
m  a  wood  at  4  a.  m.,  and  only  blackberrying! 

that  a  wild  duck  is  a  bird  which  often  take 
no  notice  when  shot  at?  It  is  said  to  be  abh 
to  get  away  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  No-' 
shot  at  ten  yards,  owing  to  its  closely-packec 
ieatheis.  Oh,  dear! — Shooting  Times. 


Just  sprinkle  a  little  powder  on  the 
wet  brush  and  lather  your  face — 

It’s  Quick. 

You  don’t  rub  in  the  lather  with  your  fingers, 
nor  make  it  in  a  dusty  cup — 

It’s  Clean. 


You  do  make  the  lather  on  your  face — where 
your  brush  both  works  up  the  lather  and  works  it  in, 
while  the  lather  softens  your  beard  from  the  start. 
No  skin-irritating  finger- friction.  Just  lather-luxury 
and  a  soft,  smooth  shave — - 

It’s  Comfortable. 


Chemists  ’  analyses  prove  its  antiseptic  effect. 

The  quickest  and  cleanest  way  of  making  as 
lasting  and  delightful  a  lather  as  that  of  our 
famous  Shaving  Stick. 


Trial  Box  for  4c. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dept.  46,  55  John  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Makers  of 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


RHEUMATISM 

&GOUT 

PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR’S  PILLS 

SAFE.&.  EFFECTIVE,50c&SI 

DRUGGISTS 

OR  93  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 

§§ 

Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Ckith,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 
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/  Make  Your  Vacation  Real  \ 

/  Don’t  just  loaf  aimlessly.  Do  some-  \ 

/  thing  worth  doing.  Fish  with  a  \ 

1  “BRISTOL”  Rod.  Then  you  will  have  $ 
a  vacation  worth  remembering.  Loaf¬ 
ing  is  not  restful.  Fishing  is.  Fishing 
is  the  most  healthful  sport.  Buy 
a  “BRISTOL” — guaranteed  three 
years  and  prove  it.  Sold  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  None  genuine  without  the 
“BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  reel  seat. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Saves 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz— Snelled  ball 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  86  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


—  IMPORTANT  TO  ANGLERS” 

Can  you  always  get  just  the  FISH  LINE  that  you  desire? 

If  not,  we  can  satisfy  you.  Send  us  Twenty-five  cents  for 
FIFTY  samples,  to  select  from,  of  the  best  SILK 
BRAIDED  FISH  LINES  in  the  world. 

We  sell  to  ANGLERS  direct.  Address 

THE  ANGLERS’  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fish  Lime  Deft.  Utica,  New  York 


An  Improved 
Sweater  Coat 

The  new  features  of  this 
Blauvelt  Sweater  Coat  cause 
enthusiastic  comment  wher¬ 
ever  seen.  Knitted  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  Blauvelt  French  Stitch, 
noted  for  its  remarkable  elasti¬ 
city,  shape-retaining  and  wearing 
qualities. 

The  collar,  which  is  an  especi¬ 
ally  attractive  feature,  may  be 
worn  in  four  different  positions, 
as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 


are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  smart  styles  for  men  and 
women,  for  all  kinds  of  sporting  and  athletic  wear. 

Every  Blauvelt  Sweater  is  full  fashioned  to  a  sel¬ 
vedge,  and  finished  entirely  by  hand.  All  button-holes 
are  hand-made,  and  will  not  fray,  tear  out  or  enlarge. 
The  pockets  are  reinforced  and  will  not  bulge  or  lose 
their  shape. 

Y ou  cannot  imagine  how  much 
better  Blauvelt  Sweaters  are  in 
every  way  until  you  wear  one. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 

Write  for  Style  Book  Show¬ 
ing  our  Latest  Models. 

The  Blauvelt  Knitting  Co. 

14  Campbell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


-fh 
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The  display  ol  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  Park  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  you  will  eventually  buy. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  SSporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 

28 

John  Street 
New  York 

The  Best  Since  1867  ,  150  Page 

EDWARD  VOM  HpFE  &Co.0at\Tue 

Factory-Salesroom  FISHING  TACKLE. 

90-91  FULTON, ST.  c  a  !//■»  / 

n.y.  \  h  For  all  AN  GUN  G 

Glut)  Cocktails 


Mixed  to  measure — 
and  measures  up  to 
your  idea  of  what  a 
real  Cocktail  should  be. 

Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 


Martini  ( gin  base )  and  Manhat¬ 
tan  ( whiskey  base)  are  the  most 
Popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 
Hartford  New  York  London 


JOINTED 
RIFLE  ROD 


SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES  resharpened  and  electric¬ 
ally  sterilized,  25  cents  doz.  You  own  blades  returned. 
Send  name  for  mailing  case.  KEENER  EDGE  CO., 
Clark  Bldg.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  7 


MARBLE’S 

will  not  wobble,  bend,  nor  break  at  the  joints — 
and  it  is  the  only  one  that  won’t.  The  smooth 
part  at  each  end  of  the  steel  connection  (Fig. 
1.)  fits  perfectly  the  hole  beyond  the  threads 
in  the  brass  section,  thus  relieving  the  screw 
of  all  side  strain.  This  method  makes  the  rod 
perfectly  rigid.  The  rod  is  also  fitted  with 
an  accurately  made  swivel  (Fig.  2.)  that  per/ 
mits  the  cleaner  to  revolve  and  follow  the 
rifling — thoroughly  cleaning  every  crease. 
Any  cleaner  fits  it. 

MARBLE’S  RIFLE  CLEANER 

is  composed  of  a  spring-tempered  spiral  stee'  core 
(Fig.  3)  upon  which  a  e  strung  and  firmly  fasteaed, 
discs,  each  compose i  cf  six  washeis  of  softest  bra's 
gauze  (Fig  4),  slightly  sm  a  ler  ilia  a  the  bore  f  .r 
which  intended.  By  ill's  Arrangement,  the  spring  of 
t lie  core  presses  but  one  side  of  each  due  against  the 
bore,  and  the  spiral  shape  of  the  cleaner  causes  it  to 
follow  the  iwistof  the  riflin  ,  removing  every  particle 
of  lead,  copper,  riist  or  powder-crust.  When  neces¬ 
sary,  a  disc  can  be  turned  and  a  new  surface  used. 
Can  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod  and  will  not 
harm  the  finest  gun. 

Rifle  Rod  with  solid  brass  sections,  $1.00 
Cleaner,  State  Caliber,  -  -  .50 

Field  Cleaner.  Sta  e  Caliber  -  -  .75 

(All  prepaid).  If  n<  t  at  ,v  ur  dealer's  order  from  us. 
Catalog  of  60  “Kxtra  Quality"  Specialties 
for  Sportsmen  free. 

MARBLE  SAFETY  AXE  CO.. 
526  Delta  Ave.  Gladstone,  Mich. 
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CARRISON  PAT. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  "Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sain 
Lovei’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Brice,  S1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


JERCROMBIKS 
CAMP  .... 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition, 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address  


ifll  !lf — 1 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9lA  feet  -  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS.  5%,6lA  or  8  feet  -  -  -  1.23 

CASTING  RODS,  4/4, 5  or  6  feet  -  -  -  1.30 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip  2.30 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  -  3.73 


Trout  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  24c. 


For  Trial  Send  us 
Quality  A  Flies 
Quality  B  Flies 
Quality  C  Flies 
Bass  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  60c. 
for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 

Regular  price,  96c. 

Original  and  Genuine 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 

16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co.,  52-3Bro-^ 


New  York. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “  Hildebr  andt”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STAND  ARE 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  foi 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  th« 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  to 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No  6  Logansport,  Indiana.  V.  S.  A. 


FASHIONABLE  MEN 

WEAR  THE  NEEDRAW 

Boston 


fits  best 
wears  best 
feels  best 

LOOKS  BEST 

If  you  want  the 
best  garter 
insist 

on  the  | 


Conforms 
to  contour 
of  leg  per- ' 
fectly. 


Cotton,  Nickel  Plate.  25c. 
Silk  Pendant,  Gold  Plate,  50c. 
Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price. 


Soft, 
non¬ 
elastic 
’Knit  Leg  | 
Band  with 
adjustable 
Pendant. 


Wear  with  either 
knee  or  full  length 
drawers.  No  metal 
touches  the  leg. 


GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

Makers,  Boston. 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year.  10  Cts.  a  Copy. 
Six  Months.  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  11,  1873. 


THAT  EASTERN  NATIONAL  FOREST. 

For  more  than  ten  years  persons  interested  in 
forestry,  and  many  residents  in  the  Southern 
Alleghanies  and  in  New  England,  have  been 
striving  to  induce  Congress  to  purchase  and  set 
aside  as  national  forests  great  tracts  of  land  in 
the  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains.  One  re¬ 
sult  hoped  to  be  attained  by  such  a  purchase  is 
the  preservation  of  the  forests,  while  another, 
which  depends  on  such  preservation,  is  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  water  supply  in  the  various  streams, 
navigable  and  otherwise,  which  flow  down  from 
those  mountains. 

The  White  Mountains  supply  water  which 
turns  the  wheels  in  many  a  New  England  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  while  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Appalachians  were  once  highways  for 
the  transportation  of  merchandise,  but  owing  to 
their  filling  up  with  soil  brought  down  from  the 
mountain  sides  are  now  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  no  longer  navigable.  This  is  a  loss  to  the 
'regions  affected. 

Congressmen  from  the  two  regions  have  sup¬ 
ported  these  bills  and  the  voters  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Appalachian  country  have  stood 
solidly  behind  them.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
uphill  pull  and  the  bill  has  had  many  defeats. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  this  bill  passed 
the  House,  and  an  agreement  was  reached  by 
which  it  will  be  voted  on  in  the  Senate  on  Feb. 
15  next. 

All  the  friends  of  the  measure — and  that  in¬ 
cludes  most  of  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  know  about  the  proposed  Appalachian 
forest — should  unite  in  a  strong  effort  next  win¬ 
ter  to  carry  this  bill  through  the  Senate,  a  body 
which  on  such  matters  has  usually  held  broader 
views  than  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  th^  YY  estern  country — in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  beyond — there  is  over  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  National  Forest — reservations  which 
m  time  will  prove  of  enormous  economic  value 
to  this  country.  In  the  thickly  sett’ed  East,  na¬ 
tional  forests  are  unknown,  and  if  this  measure 
becomes  law,  this  will  be  the  first  one  in  the  East. 

The  hill  should  have  the  support  of  all  friends 
of  conservation. 


NEW  ENGLAND  WILD  DUCKS. 

From  time  to  time,  since  the  abolishment  of 
spring  shooting  in  Connecticut,  correspondents 
have  told  us  of  wild  ducks  breeding  in  that 
State.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
all  States  where  spring  shooting  is  forbidden  and 
the  law  is  rigidly  enforced,  many  of  our  more 
familiar  ducks  will  eventually  come  to  breed  in 
some  numbers.  That  the  dusky  ducks,  the  most 
-  familiar  of  New  England’s  fresh  water  wild¬ 
fowl,  have  established  permanent  summer  homes 
in  Connecticut  seems  to  show  this.  Blackducks 
breed  also  in  little  settled  parts  of  Maine  and 
Northern  New  Hampshire,  and  possibly  also  in 
Vermont.  We  believe  that  they  are  beginning 
to  do  so  in  Massachusetts  as  well,  for  there  is 
reported  to  us  as  seen  July  29  two  blackducks 
flying  over  a  large  swamp  in  the  towm  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  blackducks 
would  now  be  seen  in  that  locality  unless  they 
were  breeding. 

We  have  long  held  that  this  w*as  a  very  im¬ 
portant  reason  for  the  abolishment  of  spring 
shooting — that  the  protection  of  the  mated  birds 
during  the  spring  migration  would  lead  to  their 
breeding  on  grounds  from  which  they  were 
long  ago  expelled  by  the  spring  shooter,  but  to 
which  they  are  only  too  ready  to  return,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  be  free  from  molestation. 

Massachusetts,  with  her  various  reserves 
where  absolute  protection  is  extended  to  all  liv¬ 
ing  things,  ought  to  offer  great  attractions  to 
these  returning  wildfowl,  and  the  time  may 
come,  and  that  before  long,  when  the  old  Bay 
State  will  annually  raise  a  great  crop  of  wild 
ducks  to  furnish  better  shooting  to  ad  her  sons. 


PENOBSCOT  SALMON. 

The  fears  that  the  supply  of  salmon  in  the 
Penobscot  River  is  running  out  have  been  set 
at  rest  for  the  time  being  at  least  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Ring,  of  Maine.  He  has  been  investigat¬ 
ing  conditions,  following  a  discussion  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  salmon  of  the  paper  and  pulp  mills. 
That  the  mills  have  increased  in  number  is  well 
known,  but  the  Fish  Commission  has  promised 
to  enforce  the  maintenance  of  adequate  fishways, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  re¬ 
stocking  the  river  with  salmon  every  year,  to  the 
end  that  the  supply  shall  increase. 

The  Government  hatchery  at  East  Orland,  Me., 
is  in  charge  of  Charles  G.  Atkins,  the  veteran 
fish  culturist.  Adult  salmon  to  the  number  of 
797  were  purchased  from  the  professional  fisher¬ 
men  this  year  for  breeding  purposes,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  it  is  expected  that  upward 
of  2,000,000  fry  will  be  available  for  restocking 
the  Penobscot.  Meanwhile  the  results  of  the 
rod-and-line  fishing  show  an  increase  in  the 
catch  of  salmon  in  the  Penobscot,  but  a  decrease 
in  the  average  size  of  the  fish  taken. 

In  this  connection  a  paragraph  appearing  in 


the  Maine  Woods  recently  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest.  We  quote: 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  more  salmon  have 
been  caught  at  the  Bangor  pool  this  season  than  usual. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  more  small  fish  are  taken  each 
year.  It  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  that  salmon 
ascend  the  river  every  two  years  and  that  they  do  not 
feed  while  in  fresh  water.  Where  they  go  when  they 
leave  the  shelter  of  the  river  for  the  deep  sea  is  some¬ 
thing  which  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
There  are  various  theories  on  the  subject,  but  they  are 
nothing  more  than  theories.  That  they  do  not  feed 
while  in  fresh  water  is  amply  proven  by  the  conduct 
of  the  fish  now  in  captivity  at  the  East  Orland  hatchery. 
The  most  tempting  morsels  which  Superintendent  Atkins 
has  offered  them  do  not  excite  even  the  faintest  interest 
on  their  part.  . 


To  persons  who  regard  Alaska  only  as  a 
bleak,  cold  region,  surprises  will  be  found  in 
a  perusal  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Alaska 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  just  issued  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  climate  shows  a 
wide  variation,  from  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  at 
Rampart,  on  the  Yukon  River,  in  July,  with  an 
average  for  the  month  of  63  degrees,  to  69  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  at  Fort  Egbert,  near  the  Klon¬ 
dike  gold  fields,  in  January,  with  an  average  for 
the  month  of  40  degrees  below  zero.  The  coast 
towns  are  mild  for  that  region,  neither  Sitka 
nor  Kodiak  reaching  zero  during  1909,  while 
Juneau  only  reached  5  degrees  below  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  with  a  daily  mean  for  the  month  of  14.15. 
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The  forest  fires  in  Oregon,  Washington  and 
California  and  those  which  have  been  burning 
for  a  longer  time  in  Montana  and  Idaho  have 
proved  to  bet  so  stubborn  that  President  Taft  has 
authorized  the  use  of  regular  troops  in  fighting 
them.  Fleadquartersv'of  the  California,  Columbia 
and  Dakota  Departments  have  therefore  been 
placed  in  readiness  to  dispatch  troops  on  brief 
notice  and  post  commanders  are  prepared  to  re¬ 
spond  immediately  to  emergency  calls  in  their 
districts.  The  troops,  acting  under  direction  of 
the  Forest  Service  officers,  will,  if  called  upon, 
acquit  themselves  as  creditably  in  fighting  fires 
as  they  have  done  in  other  emergencies  that  have 
arisen  from  time  to  time. 

The  present  activity  among  yachtsmen  attracts 
attention  to  the  curious  nanyes  they  have  given 
their  craft.  So  great  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  sailing  and  power  boats  that  the 
list  of  appropriate  names  was  long  ago  exhausted. 
To  affix  a  numeral  to  a  name  is  common  prac¬ 
tice,  but  the  incongruity  of  some  names  and  the 
boats  bearing  them  is.  very  marked.  To  coin 
names  is  difficult;  to.  employ  one  already  given 
to  another  boat  is  unpardonable.  To  decide  on 
a  suitable  name  and  to  design  the  boat  itself  re¬ 
quires  almost  equal  effort. 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 

Following  a  Gold  Rumor  to  Lake  Rudolph — Troublesome 
Rhinos  amd  Why  they  are  so — A  Good  Bull 
Elephant — Fever — Colors  of  Gold 

By  JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE 


I  HAD  long  wished  to  make  a  journey  to  Lake 
Rudolph,  in  part  for  the  sport,  but  chiefly  to 
search  for  gold' — that  elusive  thing  that  we 
are  all  looking  for  and  generally  in  vain.  Re¬ 
ports  had  reached  me  of  the  marvelous  alluvial 
fields  there  and  how  the  natives  carried  about 
gold  dust  in  quills.  A  few  Arab  traders  had 
been  there  and  with  one  of  them,  a  certain  Ali, 
my  partner  and  I  had  talked,  but  in  spite  of 
bribery  and  every  device  we  could  use  he  proved 
obdurate  and  would  not  talk  freely.  At  length 
my  partner  was  ca.led  to  England.  From  time 
to  time  Ali  would  come  to  my  hut  and  talk  to 
me  and  the  hints  he  gave  made  the  desire  to  get 
there  more  fierce.  At  length,  in  spite  of  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  trip,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was 
lack  of  water,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  it,  even 
if  I  went  alone. 

Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood  there  is  any 
amount  of  gold  I  have  no  doubt,  but  whether  it 
is  brought  from  Abyssinia  or  where  it  comes 
from  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  found 
gold,  but  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  lack 
of  water  made  prospecting  hopeless  for  me, 
though  I  still  believe  that  an  expedition  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  and  able  to  take  its  time  to  pros¬ 
pect  that  country  thoroughly  would  meet  with 
success.  Such  an  undertaking  would  require  en¬ 
gineering  and  arranging  and  would  have  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  would  re¬ 
quire  provisions  sufficient  to  last  a  year  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

As  far  as  I  could  make  out  the  journey  would 
occupy  at  least  eight  months  if  I  took  things 
fairly  easy,  but  as  I  was  a  free  lance,  it  made 
little  difference  whether  I  took  more  or  less.  A 
few  weeks  were  devoted  to  my  outfit,  which  l 
made  as  light  as  possible.  As  medicines  I  took 
plenty  of  quinine,  permanganate  of  potash,  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  some  aperient  medicines  and  a  few 
bandages.  When  you  have  these  you  have  prac¬ 
tically  all  you  can  carry  and  all  that  are  needed 
in  most  cases.  I  took  also  a  few  trade  goods 
such  as  calico,  wire  and  beads,  but  more  for  the 
purpose  of  making  presents  than  for  trading. 

My  battery  consisted  of  a  double  .303  and  a 
double  .450-400  rifle,  shooting  sixty  grains  of 
cordite.  This  rifle  is  perfect  for  dangerous  game, 
hut  in  spite  of  a  pneumatic  pad,  the  recoil  is  very 
great.  A  heavy  rifle  is  a  necessity  in  some  cases, 


but  for  all  ordinary  shooting  I  used  my  .303,  and 
a  beautiful  weapon  it  was,  coming  up  just  like 
a  shotgun.  It  never  got  out  of  order,  and  in 
spite  of  several  years’  rough  usage  is  still  in 
first  rate  condition.  The  ammunition  question 
was  next  to  be  solved  and  this  was  a  rather  hard 
proposition.  The  Government  does  not  care  to 
have  any  one  individual  carry  too  much  of  this. 
I  got  over  the  difficulty  by  buying  from  another 
sportsman  his  whole  stock  of  .303,  which  was 
all  properly  packed  in  airtight  boxes.  This  was 
a  great  piece  of  luck,  and  as  he  was  returning 
to  England,  it  was  entirely  useless  to  him,  and 
he  was  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it. 
I  also  took  a  twelve-bore  shotgun,  which  is  a 
very  useful  thing  both  for  the  pot  and  for  col¬ 
lecting  specimens.  I  had  also  a  magazine  pistol, 
a  tried  friend,  which  1  had  carried  during  and 
since  the  South  African  war.  People  say  that  the 
magazine  pistol  is  not  dangerous.  I  think  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  does  not  exactly  know 
its  mechanism,  it  is.  I  remember  a  friend  of 
mine  presented  me  with  this  one.  While  in  my 
rooms  in  London,  showing  me  how  it  worked, 
he  pointed  the  barrel  straight  at  my  stomach.  I 
was  dressing  for  dinner  at  the  time  and  ventured 
to  say,  “Please  point  the  barrel  away  from  me.” 
A  moment  afterward,  bang  it  went,  through  the 
floor  and  the  next  man’s  ceiling  and  into  his 
floor.  Luckily  he  was  not  in  at  the  time,  but  I 
received  summary  notice  to  quit  and  had  to  pay 
£2  for  damage  to  the  floors  and  ceilings.  With 
this  weapon  I  could  do  good  execution  on  ordi¬ 
nary  buck  up  to  200  yards,  although  I  think  you 
wound  more  than  you  kill. 

My  tent  was  an  ordinary  canvas  one  with  fly 
and  ground  sheet.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity 
in  these  climates  and  op  a  long  trip  makes  all 
the  difference  between  comfort  and  discomfort. 
After  all  it  is  best  to  be  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  left  the  Uganda  railway  at  Naivasha.  I  give 
one  word  of  advice  to  anyone  wishing  to  go  into 
this  country;  when  taking  a  trip  of  this  kind  it 
is  best  to  keep  your  purpose  to  yourself.  The 
paternal  government  is  very  curious  and  has  a 
knack  of  trying  to  stop  people ;  why  1  do  not 
know.  The  officials  seem  to  think  that  one  is 
not  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  and  they 
must  have  the  onus  of  so  doing.  This  is  very 


kind,  but  at  times  is  apt  to  be  rather  trouble¬ 
some. 

My  head  boy  was  a  Somali  and  a  first-rate 
fellow  he  was  in  all  respects,  except  that  he  was 
rather  too  fond  of  having  his  own  way,  but  that 
is  a  very  common  thing  with  a  Somali,  and  the 
more  they  have  to  do  with  white  men,  the  more 
conceited  they  become,  and  with  this  class  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do — kick  them  out.  You 
cannot  give  them  a  beating  as  one' can  an  ordi¬ 
nary  negro.  I  relied  upon  a  Swahili  boy  to  show 
me  the  road,  and  all  through  the  trip  he  proved 
himself  the  best  of  the  whole  crowd.  Eli  was 
his  name  and  he  was  like  Eli  in  many  respects. 
The  rest  of  the  porters  were  a  heterogeneous 
crowd,  but  they  soon  got  into  good  working 
'order,  though  at  first  we  took  very  easy  marches 
to  get  them  accustomed  to  their  work.  At  the 
same  time  their  loads  were  very  light.  I  had  a 
camera  with  me  and  took  many  very  fine  pic¬ 
tures,  but  I  lost  the  whole  lot  with  a  very  few 
exceptions  on  my  way  home  after  having  car¬ 
ried  them  hundreds  -of  miles. 

The  first  part  of  our  journey  was  easy  travel¬ 
ing  over  rolling  hills  fed  over  by  great  numbers 
of  antelope.  We  came  across  several  rhinoceros, 
two  of  which  charged  through  the  safari,  but 
without  doing  any  damage.  The  annoying  part 
was  getting  the -boys  together  again,  for  on  the 
advent  of  the  rhino,  down  went  the  loads  in 
every  direction  and  away  went  the  boys.  Rhinos 
are  a  great  nuisance.  They  are  so  pugnacious 
that  even  if  left  quite  alone  they  will  not  let 
you  pass  by  in  peace,  but  must  start  hostilities. 
Meat  was  easily  obtained  and  there  was  plenty 
of  water.  A  few  days  later  the  character  of  the 
country  changed  and  we  came  to  any  amount  of 
elephant  sign.  We  passed  through  dense  areas 
of  timber  and  then  came  out  into  large  grassy 
parks.  In  one  of  these  I  saw  two  cow  elephants, 
and  after  a  rather  difficult  stalk  got  a  most  per¬ 
fect  photograph.  The  grass  was  long  and  every¬ 
thing  was  favorable  and  I  got  up  to  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  them  and  snapped  them  and 
was  a  good  one  hundred  yards  on  my  return 
journey,  when  in  some  way  they  scented  danger 
and  dashed  away.  Up  went  their  trunks,  trying 
to  locate  my  whereabouts,  and  they  were  off.  I 
had  Hassan  the  Somali  with  me  carrying  my 
heavy  rifle,  so  that  had  they  charged  I  could 
probably  have  turned  them. 

After  making  camp  the  next  day  the  boys 
called  me  out  and  said  there  was  a  large  herd 
of  e’ephants  close  by,  but  whether  there  were 
any  good  bulls  among  them  they  could  not  tell. 
I  determined,  instead  of  marching  the  next  day, 
to  stay  where  I  was,  and  should  there  be  a  good 
bull  among  them,  to  try  to  bag  him.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day  we  found  a  good  many  cows  and 
young  bulls,  but  nothing  big,  but  from  the  sign 
could  see  there  were  two  large  bulls  somewhere.. 
I  devoted  three  more  days  to  looking  for  them,. 
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but  could  not  run  across  them.  We  could  not 
shoot  other  game  on  account  .of  disturbing  the 
elephants,  and  my  porters  were  running  short  of 
meat,  so  I  gave  up  the  elephants  and  started  out 
with  the  caravan  the  next  morning,  i  had  not 
gone  far  before  I  shot  two  hartebeeste  which 
put  the  boys  in  a  good  humor  again.  We  d  el 
not  meet  many  natives  and  the  villages  were  de¬ 
cidedly  scarce,  but  the  natives  we  saw  were  most 
friendly  and  seemed  anxious  to  help,  especially 
when  promised  a  present. 

One  day  1  had  the  closest  acquaintance  with  a 
rhino  that  I  ever  expect  to  have.  The  grass  was 
fairly  long  and  the  boys  called  my  attention  to 
what  I  made  out  to  be  a  lone  rhino  standing  in 
the  shade  of  some  bushes  about  one-half  a  mile 
away.  The  front  horn  was  a  good  one  and  I 
determined  to  get  a  little  closer  to  see  if  it  was 
worth  while  shooting  as,  unless  a  very  good 
specimen,  I  did  not  want  it,  for  it  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  save  every  extra  pound.  The  wind  was 
absolutely  in  my  favor.  I  had  come  up  to  with¬ 
in  about  forty  yards  and  was  just  having  a  good 
look  at  him,  when  Hassan  yelled,  “Run !”  and 
there,  charging  down  on  us  was  another  rhino 
that  had  evidently  been  asleep  or  lying  down 
and  had  not  been  noticed.  1  had  no  time  to  do 
anything  but  run,  and  when  I  turned  I  am  sure 
that  he  was  within  five  yards  of  me,  but  evi¬ 
dently  catching  sight  of  H  assarts  w'hite  clothes 
he  made  after  him.  The  rhino  was  only  a  small 
one,  but  very  determined.  I  fired  and  hit  him 
square  in  the  shoulder,  which  brought  him  up 
sharp,  enabling  me  to  fire  my  second  barrel,  at 
which  he  dropped.  I  expected  the  other  larger 
one  to  make  mischief,  but  he  went  off  as  hard 
as  he  could.  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  shoot  this 
one,  as  he  was  practically  useless,  but  then  what 
could  I  do?  It  was  really  a  case  of  self  defense, 
and  with  rhino  it  is  their  own  fault.  They  will 
not  let  you  alone. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  many  lions  in  this 
part.  We  had  heard  them  at  night  on  two  occas¬ 
ions  only,  but  so  far  had  not  seen  one.  We  came 
across  more  elephant  sign,  but  they  were  evi¬ 
dently  traveling,  and  I  did  not  bother  to  follow 
them  up.  On  getting  into  camp  I  went  out  with 
my  shotgun  to  try  for  some  guinea  fowl,  and 
after  shooting  three,  was  on  my  way  back  to 
camp  when  we  came  across  the  spoor  of  a  bull 
that  must  have  been  the  father  of  all  elephants. 
He  had  evidently  been  disturbed  by  my  shots  and 
was  moving  rapidly.  I  cursed  my  luck,  but  after 
all  it  was  entirely  my  own  foolishness.  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  take  his  spoor  and  see  in 
which  direction  he  went. 

In  the  early  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
with  Hassan  and  two  other  boys  I  .started  out, 
but  after  going  three  miles  or  more  we  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  The  ground  was  hard  and 
covered  with  small  rocks  and  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  tracks  of  a  small  herd  and  we  got 
hopelessly  at  sea  and  mixed  up.  Hassan  was 
for  following  up  the  small  herd,  but  the  tracks 
were  not  fresh  and  we  had  not  brought  food 
nor  come  prepared  for  a  night  out.  still  we  made 
a  big  circle  to  try  to  strike  the  big  bull’s  track, 
but  it  was  no  go ;  there  were  tracks  in  every 
direction,  none  of  them  very  fresh  and  I  had  to 
make  up  my  mind  to  one  of  two  things,  either 
to  stay  there  for  a  few  days  and  take  my  time 
or  to  move  on,  and  as  I  had  been  out  now  more 
than  a  month  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  no 
time  to  waste,  and  that  I  had  best  move  on. 


Up  to  this  time  we  had  had  no  difficulty  on 
account  of  water,  and  although  Africa  is  always 
supposed  to  be  a  dry  country — of  course  I  am 
not  alluding  to  the  deserts — 1  have  found  water 
scarcer  in  other  countries.  We  had  gone  only  a 
short  distance  the  following  day,  before  we  came 
on  the  spoor  of  two  cows  and  one  old  bull.  Giv¬ 
ing  directions  to  Eli  to  go  on  a  certain  distance 
and  make  camp,  I  took  the  trail  with  Hassan. 
Before  going  far  the  three  had  separated,  one 
cow  going  on  alone,  so  naturally  we  followed 
the  others.  The  ground  was  very  rough  and 
rocky  and  although  they  were  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  ahead  of  us,  I  never  could  have  kept  the 
trail  myself;  but  trust  a  Somali  for  a  tracker. 
You  cannot  beat  them,  though  1  have  found 
other  natives  just  as  good. 

We  had  just  come  out  of  the  timber  into  a 
clearing  when  Hassan  showed  me, the  two  ele¬ 
phants  slowly  crossing  a  little  ravine.  They 
were  about  200  yards  from  me,  but  I  dared  not 
chance  a  shot  and  as  the  wind  was  gusty  and 
none  too  good,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to 
cut  them  off.  The  bull  was  a  large  one  and  I 
could  see  that  he  carried  good  ivory.  Hassan 
quickly  agreed  to  my  plan.  He  was  very  keen 
when  there  was  something  good  in  sight.  We 
turned  to  the  left,  made  a  half  circle  and  when 
we  again  crossed  their  tracks  we  knew  they  had 
gone  on  and  that  we  were  too  late.  They  had 
only  just  passed  and  we  again  followed.  On 
topping  the  next  rise  we  almost  ran  on  to  them, 
as  they  were  standing  under  a  tree  with  trunks 
upraised,  evidently  suspicious  and  trying  to  get 
our  wind.  To  get  nearer  was  impossible  and  I 
tried  a  head  shot  with  a  solid  .303  and  fired  my 
second  barrel  immediately  after,  but  my  aim  was 
not  true  and  away  they  crashed,  the  cow  trum¬ 
peting  loudly  and  turning  round  and  round.  1 
seized  the  big  rifle  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could, 
taking  care  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  got  another 
shot  as  they  were  crossing  an  opening  and  turn¬ 
ing  a  bit  to  the  left.  This  brought  the  bull  to 
his  knees,  but  he  got  up  once  more  and  started 
off  very  groggy  and  had  not  gone  more  than 
fifty  yards  before  he  rolled  over.  The  old  cow 
would  not  leave  him,  but  she 'could  not  get  our 
wind.  She  was  vicious,  full  of  mischief  and  in 
a  most  dangerous  humor.  As  I  did  not  wish 
to  shoot  her,  I  thought  discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor  and  decided  to  get  on  to  camp  and  send 
back  beys  with  Hassan  to  carry  in  the  ivory, 
when  in  all  probability  she  would  have  gone. 


JOHN  AXMAN  had  his  day  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  but  that  was  years  be¬ 
fore  my  time,  though  the  land  still  bore 
signs  of  his  presence  and  activity.  I  first  found 
him  in  the  linn  and  hardwood  groves  of  Central 
Iowa,  and  since  then  I  have  bunked  and  fed 
with  him  in  a  score  of  States  and  Territories 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies.  He  is 
good  company  wherever  you  find  him,  hospit¬ 
able,  cordial,  frank,  but  never  offensively  curious 


We  found  our  camp  without  difficulty  and  I 
sent  back  six  boys  to  cut  out  the  ivory.  Toward 
dusk  they  returned  and  reported  that  the  cow 
had  gone  off  before  their  arrival,  although  the 
ground  was  trampled  down  all  around  the  dead 
bull.  The  tusks  were  very  good,  weighing  83 
and  78  pounds  respectively,  were  very  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  in  excellent  condition.  The  bull  was  not 
old,  as  I  had  at  first  thought,  but  absolutely  in 
his  prime. 

'that  night  I  felt  very  seedy  and  knew  l  was 
in  for  an  attack  of  my  old  friend,  malarias  I 
dosed  myself  according  y,  but  in  the  morning  my 
head  was  splitting  and  1  was  quite  unable  to 
march.  There  I  remained  for  three  days,  before 
1  felt  well  enough  to  take  the  trail,  but  as  we 
were  again  running  short  of  meat,  I  was.  forced 
to  make  an  effort,  and  on  the  afternoon  ran 
across  two  oryx  that  I  secured  with  a  right  and 
left.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  one  to  make  a 
right  and  left  at  big  game,  just  as  it  is  with  rock¬ 
eting  pheasants  or  even  rabbits.  One  is  inclined 
to  pat  his  chest  and  feel  that  he  has  made  a  very- 
fine  shot.®  In  the  evening  some  natives  turned 
out  and  we  got  some  grain,  and  what  to  me 
was  most  acceptable,  a  large  bowl  of  milk.  They 
told  me  their  village  was  not  far  off  and  I 
promised  them  I  would  visit  them  on  the  mor¬ 
row,  which  I  did.  I  left  the  matter  of  asking 
about  gold  dust  to  Eli,  but  in  spite  of  presents 
they  professed  entire  ignorance  of  its  where¬ 
abouts,  but' said  that  they  had  seen  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  carried  by'  other  natives,  who  did  not 
belong  to  their  tribe,  but  came  from  further 
north.  I  think  they  lied,  but  though  I  stayed 
there  two  days  and  shot  them  all  the  meat  they 
wanted,  we  got  no  further.  The  chief  was 
most  keen  to  trade  for  my  rifle  and  offered  me 
every  inducement  he  cou.d,  and  as  for  wives, 
I  could  have  become  a  Mormon  there  and 
then. 

At  this  time  I  panned,  most  carefully,  any 
gravel  or  sandbars  found  in  the  river  beds,  and 
though  several  times  1  got  colors,  there  was  not 
enough  to  warrant  my  laying  off  and  working. 
All  these  streams  or  rather  river  beds  carry-  a 
trace  of  gold,  but  where  does  it  come  from?  The 
question  has  undoubtedly  bothered  a  good  many 
besides  myself,  but  the  riddle  is  still  unsolved. 
The  country  we  were  now  traveling  through  was 
purely  a  pastoral  one  and  the  natives  had  large 
flocks  of  goats  and  a  good  many  cattle.  Game 
was  abundant. 


concerning  the  affairs  of  others.  His  world  may 
be  a  small  one,  but  he  knows  it  well.  Questions 
of  worldwide  or  national  importance  rarely 
trouble  him.  He  may  know  nothing  of  current 
happenings  on  the  further  side  of  the  State  or 
county,  yet  he  will  catch  y-our  attention  at  the 
first  word,  and  y-ou  will  have  a  few  new  ideas 
to  digest  when  you  leave  him.  Which  is  best — 
to  know  a  little  about  many  things,  or  all  there 
is  to  know  about  a  few? 
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“John  Axman”  is  as  good  a  name  as  another, 
whatever  his  nationality  or  mingling  of  nationali¬ 
ties  may  chance  to  be.  In  the  Northern  States 
lie  may  hail  you  in  a  dialect  that  flavors  of 
French,  Russian,  Swedish  or  Norwegian,  but  he 
is  rarely  of  the  blood  of  Southern  Europe,  for 
the  sons  of  the  vine-clad  hills  do  not  love  to 
carve  homes  from  the  wilderness.  John  may  be 
of  English,  Irish  or  Scotch  descent  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast  and  Central  States,  and  in  the  South¬ 
west  he  is  more  commonly  a  mixture  of  all 
three,  with  the  Scotch-Irish  pioneer  strain  show¬ 
ing  well  to  the  fore,  as  when  the  white  man’s 
steel  first  blazed  a  route  through  the  wilds  of 
Virginia,  Carolina,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to 
the  prairies  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  Celtic  blood, 
its  kindred  streams  parted  through  centuries  by 
the  Irish  Channel,  regains  all  its  pristine  fire  in 
the  remingling,  with  a  love  of  free  air  and 
plenty  of  elbow  room.  In  my  acquaintance  with 
John  Axman  I  have  noted  this — if  Englishman, 
German  or  Swede,  he  is  quite  likely  to  await 
old  age  and  prosperity  on  the  land  his  industry 
has  cleared,  fenced  and  tilled,  but  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settler  bargains  with  the  first  buyer  that 
approaches  him,  and  usually  knows  of  a  better 
location  a  little  further  on. 

John  McCrea — we  will  call  him  that  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  other  “Johns” — lives  a 
couple  of  miles  back  from  the  “big  road,”  be¬ 
cause  roads  have  become  so  common  of  late 
years  that  he  cannot  make  the  distance  greater. 
He  owns  a  forty-acre  tract  that  no  one  else  was 
anxious  for,  perhaps  ten  acres  of  it  tillable  and 
the  remainder  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
skunk  cabbage  swamp  and  stony  ridges.  I  am 
not  sure,  and  neither  does  it  matter,  whether  he 
homesteaded  from  the  Government  or  persuaded 
some  land-poor  speculator  to  sell  him  the  place 
on  long  time.  You  reach  McCrea’s  by  a  foot 
path  which  turns  from  the  road  just  after  cross¬ 
ing  Rocky  Run — there’s  small  need  of  a  wider 
trail,  for  McCrea  has  but  one  horse,  a  yoke  of 
steers  which  he. sometimes  uses  in  logging,  and 
no  vehicle  of  any  description.  When  he  goes 
abroad  McCrea  takes  the  shortest  possible  cut 
through  the  woods.  The  path  is  for  visitors  and 
for  his  wife  and  children  when  they  go  to  Ma’s 
or  ETncle  Jim’s  to  spend  the  day,  the  three  girls 
astride  the  horse  following  the  mother,  who  car¬ 
ries  John,  Jr.,  on  her  hip.  It  is  merely  a  trace 
through  the  thickets,  winding  about  to  avoid 
fallen  trees  and  to  avail  itself  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  crossings  of  slough  and  rock  patch.  Going 
in,  you  pass  to  the  south  of  John’s  clearing  to 
reach  a  footlog  across  the  run.  The  ford  is  an 
old  deer  crossing,  worn  deeper  in  its  approaches 
by  the  wide-spreading  hoofs  of  the  neighborhood 
cows.  If  you  are  light  of  foot,  either  at  ford 
or  footlog,  you  may  see  sizeable  trout  where  the 
sunlight  streaks  the  shadowed  waters.  McCrea 
takes  toll  from  them  now  and  then,  but  his 
daughters  rarely  coax  a  trout  to  join  the  chubs 
on  their  alder  stringers.  Why  they  cannot  is 
one  of  life’s  unsolvable  problems. 

If  from  the  city  and  handicapped  with  urban 
ideas  of  the  wilderness,  the  first  sight  of  Mc¬ 
Crea’s  home  is  a  disappointment,  for  it  is  not  a 
log  cabin.  Rough  lumber  is  cheap  and  one  man 
can  easily  throw  it  together,  boxing  the  walls  up 
and  down,  and  battening  the  cracks.  But  the 
roof  is  of  riven  white  oak  shakes  and  the  doors 
are  hinged  and  latched  with  wood.  A  fireplace 
furnishes  warmth  to  the  living  room,  and  light 


as  well  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  but  Mrs. 
McCrea’s  insistence  has  won  a  little  stove  for 
the  kitchen.  The  tables  are  home  made  from  the 
widest  boards  obtainable,  and  are  as  smooth  on 
top  as  “boughten”  tables,  for  McCrea  has  a  jack 
plane  which  is  an  utensil  that  his  sire  and  grand- 
sire  lacked.  The  bedsteads  are  one-posters,  the 
side  rail  and  foot  board  butted  against  and  nailed 
securely  to  the  two  walls,  and  the  straight-backed 
chairs  are  bottomed  with  hickory  bark,  white 
oak  splits  or  deer  skin  with  the  hair  side  upper¬ 
most.  A  deer  skin  chair  seat  is  supremely  com¬ 
fortable.  In  use  it  yields  to  its  occupant’s 
weight,  takes  the  right  concavity  and  retains  it. 
The  rocking  chair  is  also  backed  with  deer  skin, 
and  seating  yourself  in  it  is  like  dropping  into 
a  mold.  Home  comfort!  Civilization  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  approach  it.  The  cupboards  are  grocers’ 
boxes,  shelved  and  nailed  to  the  wall.  Iron  wood 
forks  above  the  door  support  a  ’73  model  re¬ 
peater  and  a  Belgian  double  barrel  shotgun,  tjre 
latter  rarely  used  except  in  the  duck  season,  for 
McCrea  does  not  take  kindly  to  scatter  guns  for 
game  that  may  be  killed  with  a  .32  bullet.  Con¬ 
venient  to  the  house  stand  a  stable  and  corn  crib, 
two  little  pole  pens  under  one  roof,  yet  large 
enough  to  shelter  a  horse,  and  what  grain  may 
be  raised  on  two  or  three  acres.  The  passage¬ 
way  between  them  is  hung  with  plow  harness, 
log  chains,  steel  traps  and  a  few  ’coon  and  musk¬ 
rat  pelts  stretched  for  drying. 

John  McCrea  has  been  a  quiet,  well-behaved 
citizen  since  his  marriage.  He  used  to  drink  a 
little,  use  profanity  and  aspire  to  renown  as  a 
rough-and-tumble  fighter.  Once,  at  a  dance,  he 
whipped  three  men  in  succession,  and  not  until 
the  last  one  begged  did  the  spectators  discover 
that  McCrea’s  left  wrist  was  broken.  Dr.  Burns’ 
eldest  daughter  was  there  that  night — came  with 
one  of  the  men  who  were  thrashed — and  she 
bound  up  McCrea’s  injured  arm  as  skillfully  as 
her  father  might,  though  the  two  were  compara¬ 
tive  strangers,  and  there  were  other  patients 
awaiting  her  care.  A  month  later  McCrea  was 
able  to  swing  an  axe  and  maul,  and  took  a  con¬ 
tract  to  split  20,000  rails  for  the  doctor,  aver¬ 
aged  400  a  day  from  the  stump,  and  celebrated 
the  wind-up  of  the  job  by  a  runaway  marriage. 
It  was  reported  that  the  doctor  never  paid  his 
son-in-law  for  the  rail  making,  but  the  two  con¬ 
tinued  friends  and  “W.  L.  Burns”  occasionally 
followed  “J.  P.  McCrea”  on  documents  calling 
for  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money  on 
certain  dates.  And  so  McCrea  omitted  the  drink¬ 
ing  and  fighting,  and  much  of  the  swearing.  He 
built  for  his  bird  a  nest  in  the  woods,  and  like 
other  birds  she  grew  to  expect  building  a  new 
nest  every  year  thereafter. 

“It  is  this  way,”  said  McCrea.  “I  was  doin’ 
well  over  on  the  river  till  the  sawmills  moved 
away  and  there  was  no  winter  work  for  me. 
Bob  Smith  was  needin’  log  teams,  and  I  swap¬ 
ped  my  place  for  four  yoke  and  a  wagon.  The 
next  year  I  bought  an  eighty  on  the  mountain, 
built  a  house  and  cleared  about  four  acres  and 
sold  at  a  profit  that  fall,  but  I  lost  money  on  a 
pilin’  contract  I  took  from  the  railroad  and  had 
to  buy  my  next  place  on  credit.  The  first  pay¬ 
ments  I  met  by  selling  sawlogs,  but  Lucy  wanted 
to  live  closer  to  the  home  folks,  so  I  sold  and 
bought  a  patch  from  Doc  Burns,  fixed  it  up  a 
little  and  traded  it  for  a  farm  over  on  Beef 
Creek,  and  that  was  the  last  move  but  one  until 
I  come  here.  Reckon  I'm  stuck  now,  for  this 


place  don’t  look  good  to  most  folks.  But  if  I  can 
raise  the  price,  there’s  an  eighty  of  mighty  good 
pine  over  west  of  town  that  I  aim  to  corner.” 

McCrea’s  hobby  is  making  railroad  ties.  Give 
him  good  clean  w'hite  oak  timber  on  land  free 
of  gravel,  and  an  eleven-pound  broad  axe  with 
sixteen-inch  blade  that  he  can  swing  over¬ 
handed  and  sink  in  the  ground  to  the  eye  at 
every  blow,  a  sweet-cutting  double  bitt  with  one 
edge  thick  for  knots,  a  ring  maul  and  four  tie 
wedges  made  just  right,  and  he  will  turn  out 
forty  ties  one  day  with  another,  and  everyone 
will  “go  straight”  at  inspection.  He  is  a  first 
class  judge  of  standing  timber,  and  can  estimate 
at  a  glance  the  height  of  a  tree  to  the  first  big 
limb,  howr  much  it  will  square  at  the  butt,  and 
its  board  measure  contents.  He  can  run  a  seven- 
foot  crosscut  saw  single-handed,  or  with  a  part¬ 
ner  without  “dragging  his  feet”  or  putting  a’l 
the  work  on  the  other  man  by  undue  downward 
pressure  when  the  saw  is  drawn  toward  the 
other  side  of  the  log.  He  can  make  himself  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  swamper  ahead  of  the  logging 
teams,  or  he  can  pick  up  a  bullwhip,  curl  its 
twelve-foot  lash  over  four  yokes  of  unruly  cat¬ 
tle  and  induce  them  to  snake  thirty  feet  of  a 
three-foot  log  through  sapling  thickets  so  dense 
that  the  average  hunter  would  prefer  going 
around  them. 

A  man  of  McCrea’s  caliber  is  valuable 
wherever  timber  cutting  is  in  progress.  He  is 
accustomed  to  receive  fairly"  good  wages  and 
feels  that  all  farm  labor  is  underpaid  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  be  ignored.  McCrea  will  farm  a 
little  on  his  own  account,  but  not  for  wages. 
When  more  remunerative  work  fails  to  offer,  he 
has  always  his  rifle  or  fishing  rod  as  an  excuse 
to  lead  him  to  the  woods,  but  the  game  and  fish 
taken  are  consumed  at  home.  Such  men  as  he 
rarely  become  market  hunters.  They  know  only 
the  hardest  of  hard  work,  love  it  for  itself  and 
feel  no  inclination  for  what  they  are  pleased 
to  term  trifling  callings  and  occupations.  Their 
love  for  the  big  trees  may  be  questioned  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  how  one  can  love  and 
destroy,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  controlling 
passion  of  their  lives,  leaving,  however,  room  in 
their  hearts  for  the  little  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
flowers  and  everything  that  has  growth  in 
forests. 

Said  McCrea  to  me  the  other  day:  “There 
was  a  fellow  in  here  last  spring  who  helped  me 
a  whole  lot  with  the  names  of  flowers  that  I 
have  been  seein’  all  my  life,  though  he  did  mix 
up  trillium  and  Indian  turnip  until  he  found  them 
in  bloom.”  And  again :  “I  used  to  wonder  why 
the  sweet  smellin’  bushes,  like  spicewood  and 
•  sassafras,  couldn’t  have  showy  flowers  same  as 
dogwood  and  redbud,  but  I  reckon  it  was  never 
intended  for  any  one  bush  to  be  the  whole  show, 
no  more  than  any  one  man  or  woman.  Every¬ 
thing  in  this  world  has  got  its  good  side,  and 
we  want  to  shet  our  eyes  to  the  others.”  There 
is  genuine  philosophy  for  you,  and  it  savors  of 
years  spent  in  profound  medita.tion. 

John  McCrea,  Jr.,  if  he  inherits  his  father’s 
ideas  and  proclivities,  is  likely  to  go  through 
life  a  dissatisfied  man,  for  the  world  will  have 
outgrown  its  need  for  him  and  others  like  him, 
unless,  indeed,  he  should  turn  his  attention  to 
practical  forestry.  And  even  in  such  event  the 
name  “John  Axman”  will  be  something  of  a 
misfit.  There  are  no  more  forests  to  clear  away. 
The  day  of  the  ax  is  nearing  its  close. 


Zone  Map  of  North  America. 

The  United  States  Biological  Survey  has  just 
issued  its  fourth  Provisional  Zone  Map  of  North 
America,  to  which  are  attached  the  names  C. 
Hart  Merriam,  Vernon  Bailey,  E.  W.  Nelson  and 
E.  A..  Preble. 

It  is  many  a  long  year  since  Dr.  Merriam  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  map  .  of  life  zones  in  Western 
America,  and  ever  since  that  time  he  has  been 
working  on  this  subject  and  directing  investiga¬ 
tors  and  students  in  this  same  work.  The  re¬ 
sults  we  have  before  us ‘in  a  remarkably  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  map  covering  America  from  the 
Arctic  south  through  Panama,  which  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  everyone  who  is  interested  in 
biology  in  any  form.  Certainly  it  should  be 
owned  by  every  sportsman. 

By  this  map  North  America  is  divided  into 
three  great  regions,  the  Boreal,  Austral  and 
Tropical.  The  Boreal  region  is  divided  into 
Arctic,  Hudson i an  and  Canadian  zones ;  the 
Arctic  taking  in  the  extreme  north  of  North 
America  including  the  shores  of  Bering  Sea,  of 
Hudson's  Bay.  down  nearly  to  its  southern  end, 
and  a  small  tongue  which  runs  down  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  Canadian  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Yukon  and  Mackenzie.  The  Hudsonian 
includes  Northern  British  America,  including  the 
northern  half  of  Newfoundland,  Ungava,  part  of 
Quebec,  Northern  Keewatiif  and  Northern  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  It  is  also  found  on  high  moun¬ 
tain  peaks  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Coast  Range. 
The  remainder  of  Canada  together  with  Maine, 
Northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  many 
high  peaks  in  the  mountains  are  Canadian.  The 
northern  United  States  with  a  great  bay  includ¬ 
ing  parts  of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  are  in  the  upper  division  of  the  Austral 
region  which  is  called  the  Transition,  while  the 
two  other  zones  of  the  Austral  region  called 
Upper  Austral  and  the  Lower  Austral  take  up 
the  rest  of  the  United  States,  running  down  to 
Mexico.  The  extreme  point  of  Florida,  the  coast- 
region  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  part  of 
Lower  California  are  Tropical. 

Of  course  since  altitude  stands  for  latitude, 
high  mountains  rising  out  of  lower  country  form 
little  islands  of  a  colder  zone  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  the  next  milder  zone  and  this  by  a  great 
expense  of  still  another  zone. 

The  zone  divisions  of  the  Austral  region- — 
Transition.  LTpper  Austral  and  Lower  Austral — 
extending  as  they  do  across  the  continent,  in¬ 
clude  regions  both  humid  and  arid.  The  zones 
to  the  east  of  the  great  plains  are  marked  with 
dots  which .  indicate  the  extent  of  the  humid 
divisions  of  these  zdnes,  which  humid  divisions 
are  known  respectively  as  the  Alleghanian.  Caro¬ 
linian  and  Austroriparian  faunas.  The  dry,  un- 
'dotted  portions  of  the  same  zones  are  known  as 
Transition  Upper  Sonoran  and  Lower  Sonoran 

The  sportsman  or  student  who  will  provide 
himself  with  one  of  these  maps  and  will  go  over 
it  State  by  State  and  Province  by  Province; 
studying  mountain  range,  lake  and  river  system, 
will  learn  much  that  is  very  interesting  and  useful. 


CROSSING  HORNS 


NORMAL  HORNS. 


Unusual  Antelope  Horns. 

Last  autumn  I  saw  a  pair  of  antelope  horns 
unlike  any  that  have  ever  come  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  and  quite  worthy  of  brief  description. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  antelope  is  the 
only  hollow-horned  animal  that  sheds  its  horns. 
These  consist  of  a  bony  core  covered  by  a 
horny  sheath ;  in  other  words,  its  horns  are  like 
those  of  a  cow.  It  does  not  shed  the  horns  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  deer  sheds  its  antlers. 
Antlers,  when  they  have  completed  their  growth 
and  the  velvet  has  been  lost  from  them,  are 
mere  dead  bones  which  drop  off  after  a  few 
months.  In  the  horns  of  the  antelope  on  the 
other  hand,  only  the  sheath  is  shed,  the  living 
bony  processes  from  the  skull  remaining  un¬ 
changed  through  life.  Like  other  bone,  these 
processes  are  covered  with  periosteum,  over 
which  there  is  a  skin  which,  as  the  summer  ad¬ 
vances,  becomes  thicker  and  covered  with  hair. 
Over  this  skin  fits  the  hollow  black  horn  sheath, 
and  as  autumn  approaches,  this  hollow  horn 
sheath  is  pushed  away  by  the  new  growth  of 
hair  on  the  skin  which  covers  the  bony  horn 
core,  so  that  if  one  kills  an  antelope  in  autumn 
or  early  winter,  the  horn  sheaths  may  readily  be 
pulled  away  from  the  head,  leaving  bare  the  skin 
which  covers  the  horn  core,  which  skin  is  now 
covered  with  white  hair  and  is  soft  and  warm 
to  the  touch.  Sometimes  when  an  antelope  is 
killed  at  this  season,  one  or  both  sheaths  drop 
off  at  the  mere  shock  of  the  animal  s  fall.  Only 
at  the  tip  of  the  horn  is  the  new  horn  sheath 
hard  and  black.  As  time  goes  on,  the  hairs 
covering  the  skin  become  agglutinated  together 
and  turn  black,  and  there  is  a  new  horn  sheath 
scarcely  differing  in  appearance  from  the  old 
one.  In  other  words,  the  deer,  when  it  sheds  it-5 
antlers,  loses  a  bony  outgrowth,  while  the  ante>- 
lope  loses  a  dermal  outgrowth. 

As  is  well  known,  the  hooked  tips,  of  the  horns 
of  the  antelope  usually  turn  backward,  or  some¬ 
times  .inward,  so  that  the  point  of  each  horn  is 
directed  toward  the  point  of  the  horn  on  the 
other  side  of  the  head.  I  have  one  pair— the 
only  ones  I  ever  saw— that  turn  inward,  forward 
and  downward  with  a  deep  hook.  1  he  spread 
of  the  horns  varies  considerably,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  a  pair  is  seen  where  the  horns  are  directed 
almost  outward  from  the  sides  of  the  head.  In 
old  times  when  antelope  were  enormously  abund¬ 
ant,  one  was  occasionally  found  in  which  one 
horn  or  the  other  was  “crumpled”;  that  is  to 
say,  bent  dowm  over  the  face  or  by  the  side  of 
the  muzzle,  or  both  horns  were  bent  outward 
and  down  turned  on  either  side.  I  have  always 
rather  taken  it  for  granted  that  such  cases  were 
the  result  of  some  injury,  perhaps  the  breaking 
or  bending  of  the  horn  core  from  some  cause  or 
other. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  an  antelope  received 
in  anv  wav  a  blow  on  the  horns  hard  enough  to 
break  the  bone,  the  horn  might  hang  down  over 
the  face  or  side  of  the  head,  the  bone  ultimately 
knit  together  and  the  ordinary  processes  of 
shedding  and  growing  new  horn  sheaths  take 
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place  precisely  as  if  the  position  of  the  horn 
was  normal. 

I11  the  head  first  figured  the  points  of  the 
horns  are  directed  inward  and  meet  and  cross 
as  shown  in  the  photograph.  They  pass  each 
other  for  about  three  inches.  The  horns  are  un¬ 
usual  in  their  narrowness  from  side  to  side. 
There  is  little  or  no  spread.  The  points,  more¬ 
over,  are  somewhat  twisted  in  corkscrew  fashion, 
pass  close  to  each  other  in  the  over-lapping  and 
on  each  one,  after  the  turn  inward  has  been 
made,  is  a  slight  projection  suggesting  another 
"prong.”  The  normal  prong  is  rather  blunt  and 
small,  and  indeed  the  horns  are  small  for  an 
adult  antelope,  which  this  appears  to  be.  The 
head  is  mounted  and  no  very  clear  idea  of  its 
age  can  be  had. 

This  head  is  the  property  of  Joseph  Kipp,  of 
Browning,  Montana,  whom  some  of  the  older 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  may  recall  as 
the  donor  to  Forest  and  Stream  many  years 
ago  of  a  pair  of  grizzly  bears.  These  bears 
were  sent  on  by  express  without  warning,  and 
one  winter  morning  were  dumped  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of  Forest  and  Stream’s  office  in 
Park  Row,  New  York,  where  they  promptly 
drew  a  crowd  of  business  men  and  newsboys 
which  the  police  were  finally  obliged  to  disperse, 
but  not  before  the  -  little  bears  had  gathered  in 
a  harvest  of  fragments  of  clothing  from  the 
people  who  surrounded  them.  Finally  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  authorities  sent  down  a  wagon  and 
carried  the  bears  away  to  the  Central  Park 
Menagerie,  where  they  lived  for  a  long  time  and 
at  last  died  full  of  years. 

This  antelope  was  killed  many  years  ago  by 
a  Piegan  Indian  named  Cutbank  John,  who  was 
a  great  hunter,  and  who  many  years  ago  captured 
a  young  mountain  sheep  which  was  subsequently 
brought  east  and  lived  for  some  years  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Antelope  were  formerly  very  common  on  the 
B'ackfeet  Indian  reservation,  but  have  long  been 
extinct  there.  G.  B.  G. 


California  Birds  and  Fruit. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  finished 
its  investigations  as  to  harmful  or  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect  of  California  birds  upon  the  fruit  industry 
of  that  State  and  has  issued  the  second  and  final 
part  of  its  report  in  Bulletin  No.  34  of  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey.  Seventy  species  of  birds  were 
systematically  investigated.  Many  of  these  have 
not  been  charged  with  the  injury  of  fruit  or 
other  farm  products,  but  as  almost  all  destroy 
harmful  insects,  or  devour  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds,  they  are  important  as  a  factor  in  farm 
economics.  The  aim  has  been  to  collect  all  data 
possible  on  the  food  of  the  several  species,  so 
that  a  just  verdict  might  be  rendered"  as  to  the 
birds’  economic  relations. 

Few  birds  are  so  destructive  that  their  exter¬ 
mination  can  be  urged  on  sound  economic  prin¬ 
ciples.  Some,  like  the  swallows,  swifts,  wrens 
and  chickadees  are  so  strictly  insectivorous  that 
they  are  exceedingly  beneficial,  wffiile  others  may 
injure  crops  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  but  the 
loss  is  exceedingly  small,  and  if  by  its  insec¬ 
tivorous  habits  the  bird  prevents  greater  destruc¬ 
tion  than  it  inflicts,  the  farmer  should  be  will¬ 
ing  to  bear  the  lesser  loss. 

A  reasonable  way  of  viewing  the  relation  of 


birds  to  the  farmer  is  to  consider  them  as  ser¬ 
vants,  employed  to  destroy  weeds  and  insects, 
for  whom  food  and  protection  are  provided.  In 
the  long  run  no  part  of  the  capital  invested  in 
the  farm  or  orchard  is  more  certain  to  pay  big 
interest  than  the  small  sum  collected  as  toll  by 
the  birds  that  harbor  near  the  premises.  The 
extensive  investigations  undertaken  in  response 
to  complaints  concerning  depredations  by  birds 
on  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  of  the  seventy 
species,  whose  stomach  contents  were  under  ex¬ 
amination,  but  four  species  common  in  Califor¬ 
nia  can  be  regarded  as  of  doubtful  utility.  These 
are  the  linnet,  California  jay,  steller  jay  and  red¬ 
breasted  sapsucker. 

The  more  the  food  habits  of  birds  are  studied 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  with  a  normal 
distribution  of  species  and  a  fair  supply  of 
natural  food  the  damage  to  agricultural  products 
by  birds  is  small  as  compared  with  the  benefit. 


Wild  Ducks  on  the  Farm. — IV. 

Where  the  ducks  themselves  make  nests  and 
hatch  out  their  young  broods,  the  method  of 
handling  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
followed  when  the  hen  is  the  mother.  The  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  birds  is  of  course  well 
known  to  them,  and  by  constantly  moving  about 
them  and  continually  visiting  the  nests  in  a  quiet 
manner,  the  old  birds  have  become  so  tame  that 
they  will  let  him  approach  them  closely,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  touch  them.  The  man  in  charge  will 
have  noticed  when  the  bird  began  to  sit,  and  so 
will  know  about  when  she  ought  to  come  off,  and 
besides  this  her  actions  on  the  nest  will  show 
him  whether  the  eggs  are  hatched. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  ducks  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  their  freedom  or  permitted  to  take  their 
broods  to  the  water  until  the  young  are  quite 
well  grown.  Fishes,  water  turtles  and  rats  are 
great  enenves  and  readily  destroy  the  young,  and 
indeed  sometimes  the  older  birds,  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
said  that  there  should  be  no  fishes,  turtles  or 
rats  in  the  water  to  which  the  young  ducks  have 
access. 

For  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  their  life, 
nothing  is  more  important  than  to  give  the  birds 
plenty  of  food,  except  the  quality  of  this  food. 
They  should  be  fed  very  frequently  all  that  they 
will  eat,  and  then  the  food  should  be  removed, 
to  be  replaced  at  the  next  feeding  by  fresh  food, 
the  surplus  of  this  to  be  removed  in  its  turn. 
Ducks  are  voracious  feeders  and  may  properly 
be  allowed  to  stuff  themselves,  but  when  that 
stuffing  process  is  over,  the  food  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Sour  and  stale  food  left  about  the 
coops,  or  in  the  little  yards  which  they  occupy, 
is  almost  sure  to  result  in  sickness.  While  the 
first  few  meals  may  be  simply  corn  meal,  on  the 
second  or  third  day  they  should  be  given  some 
finely  shaved  soft  green  food,  such  as  chick- 
weed,  lettuce  or  some  other  tender  plant,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  fine  gravel.  The  water  should 
be  in  shallow  dishes  at  the  bottom  of  which  fine 
sand  may  be  scattered.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  ducklings  should  be  able  to  get  into  the 
dishes  and  so  get  themselves  wet,  yet  shallow 
dishes  with  a  little  water  in  them  are  better  than 
the  ordinary  self-feeding  poultry  water  dishes. 

As  the  time  passes,  and  the  ducklings  grow 
stronger  and  larger,  they  need  more  room.  Now 
half  a  dozen  coops  with  the  hens  and  broods 


may  be  placed  in  a  much  larger  inclosure — per¬ 
haps  thirty  feet  each  way.-  This  gives  the  young 
birds  opportunity  to  run  about  to  hunt  insects, 
and  to  take  exercise  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A  danger  here  is  that  sometimes  the  ducklings 
may  get  into  the  wrong  coop  and  may  be  injured 
by  hens  that  do  not  recognize  them,  but  by  this 
time  they  are  getting  large  and  strong  and  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  injuries  by  violence  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  their  life.  By  this  time 
a  certain  amount  of  ground  scraps — dried  meat 
■ — should  be  mixed  with  their  meal,  the  supply  of 
fine  gravel  should  be  constant  and  abundant  and 
the  green  food  given  twice  a  day  and  always 
fresh.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  water 
should  be  always  fresh  and  that  the  uneaten 
food  should  be  constantly  removed. 

Over  a -portion  of  such  a  yard  as  has  been 
suggested,  it  will  be  well  to  have  a  roof  under 
which  the  little  birds  can  take  shelter  in  case 
of  a  storm.  Heat  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them, 
and  even  on  very  warm  days  they  may  be  seen 
sitting  and  resting  on  the  ground,  apparently  en¬ 
joying  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

By  this  time,  say  at  two  weeks  or  over,  the 
birds  are  strong  enough  and  large  enough  to  be 
fed  some  grain.  For  this  purpose  cracked  corn 
may  be'  used,  or  wheat,  or  the  “screenings”  that 
may  be  purchased  at  any  feed  store.  These 
screenings  consist  of  imperfect  grains  of  vffieat 
and  many  other  seeds  and  grains  of  one  kind 
and  another,  which  are  too  heavy  to  be  removed 
by  the  customary  fanning  of  the  thresher. 

It  is  recommended  by  Captain  Oates  that  at 
first  this  small  grain  be  soaked,  on  the  ground 
that  it  thus  becomes  more  digestible.  Certainly 
there  is  no  harm  in  doing  this,  but  if  the  duck¬ 
lings  have  plenty  of  gravel,  they  can  manage  the 
grain  well  enough,  even  in  its  hard  state.  It  is 
well  now  to  change  frequently  the  diet,  giving 
them  so  far  as  possible  a  variety  of  foods  which 
they  will  greatly  enjoy.  Orange. 


Mary  Dutcher  Memorial  Fund. 

Contributors  to  the  Mary  Dutcher  Fund  wall 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  that  fund  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Since  the  luncheon  given  to  William 
Dutcher,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Audubon  Societies  on  July  14  last,  when  the 
committee  handed  him  a  certificate  of  deposit 
for  $6,550,  the  amount  has  grown  until  it  is  now 

$7,136.79- 

The  committee  has  decided  to  leave  the  fund 
open,  hoping  that  other  contributors  will  come 
forward,  and  that  the  sum  may  come  to  reach 
$10,000,  which  would  yield  a  net  income  to  the 
association  of  about  $500  a  year. 

Persons  who  wish  to  contribute  to  this  good 
object  may  address  W.  W.  Grant,  Chairman,  140 
Nassau  street,  New  York. 


Our  New  Orleans  correspondent  advises  us 
that  the  bronze 'statue  of  John  James"  Audubon, 
the  naturalist,  has  arrived  there  and  will  be 
placed  in  Audubon  Park  in  that  city  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  The  monument  is  a 
little  more  than  life  size!  It  was  designed  by 
Edward  V.  Valentine,  the  sculptor  of  Richmond, 
Va.  It  was  purchased  by  funds  raised  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Louisiana  Audubon 
Society.  The  city  also  contributed  to  the  funds. 
The  shaft  cost  about  $16,000. 


Bagging  a  Man-Eater. 

The  first  news  I  had  of  this  tigress  was  when 
I  met  Mr.  Arthur,  a  deputy  commissioner.  He 
informed  me  that  she  had  been  killing  the  village 
people  round  about  Champhawat  and  Lohaghat 
for  a  year  past  at  irregular  intervals  of  time, 
killing  on  two  or  three  successive  days  and  some¬ 
times  with  a  break  of  a  week  or  two  between. 
This,  I  think,  points  to  the  fact  that  man-eaters 
by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  preying  on 
human  beings,  and  this  was  borne  out  by  what 
subsequently  happened  in  this  particular  case. 

I  left  with  Mr.  Arthur  and  his  wife  and  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  as  Balnnini  Bagh  with  them,  at  which 
place  I  had  the  luck  to  get  a  small  panther,  a 
female,  six  feet  three  inches,  over  a  kill.  Leav¬ 
ing  my  kind  host  and  hostess  at  this  place  I  set 
out  with  my  coolies  and  baggage  for  Cardh, 
where,  on  arriving,  I  was  told  that  the  tigress 
had  killed  a  woman  at  a  place  ca'led  Barakoto, 
about  a  week  Before,  and  had  been  fired  at  and 
wounded  by  a  native  shikari  who  sat  up  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  man  over  the  corpse. 

On  arriving  at  Barakoto  the  next  day  I  was 
given  the  most  alarming  descriptions  of  the 
tigress — her  ferocity,  her  size,  varying  from  any¬ 
thing  up  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  and  so  on.  No 
native,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  has  ever  seen 
a  small  tiger.  I  urged  the  natives  to  help  me  as 
much  as  they  could  by  bringing  me  early  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  kill,  as  it  is  useless  if  one  hears, 
two  or  three  days  after. 

The  next  morning  an  old  man  brought  me 
news  that  the  tigress  had  visited  his  house  in 
the  night  and  prowled  about  quite  close  to  it 
for  some  time,  ultimately  clearing  off  and  kill¬ 
ing  a  large  wild  boar  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
away  in  an  adjoining  field.  On  arriving  there  I 
found  this  to  be  quite  true,  and  saw  for  myself  the 
tracks  of  a  medium  sized  tiger  within  ten  yards 
of  the  houses,  and  judging  by  the  size  of  the 
boar’s  tusks  he  must  have  been  able  to  put  up  a 
pretty  good  fight  before  he  was  killed,  but  the 
thing  which  interested  me  particularly  Was  that 
there  were  evidently  two  tigers,  as  the  tracks 
in  the  soft  ground  clearly  showed  a  medium 
sized  and  a  small  track,  quite  different,  in  fact. 
The  larger  one  with  one  toe  was  less  deeply 
pressed  into  the  ground  on  one  foot  than  the 
other.  This  I  afterward  found  on  examination 
of  the  feet  of  the  tigress  to  be  due  to  its  not 
coming  to  the  ground  properly,  probably  having 
been  injured  as  a  cub.  The  other  tracks  were 
evidently  made  by  a  big  cub. 

I  accordingly  tried  to  beat  the  adjoining  nullah 
the  same  day  with  about  200  men,  as  I  thought 
the  tigers  would  probably  remain  -there,  as  there 
was  good  cover,  and  being  lower  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  was  also  much  warmer.  The 
beat  was  a  failure,  principally  owing  to  the 
timidity  of  the  natives,  who  refused  to  go  down 
into  the  thick  cover  and  only  went  about  in  an 
aimless  manner  in  large  parties,  leaving  huge 
gaps  between,  beating  tom-toms  and  rolling  stones 
down,  the  hillsides.  They  found  a  place  where 
evidently  one  of  the  tigers  had  lain  down,  the 


ground  being  still  warm  from  the  heat  of  its 
body,  but  the  animal  was  not  seen. 

After  this  I  decided  to  tie  up  a  buffalo  for 
them,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  got  a  kill  about 
400  yards  from  my  camp.  On  going  to  the  place 
I  found  that  the  carcass  had  been  dragged  about 
150  yards  into  some  scrub,  and  that  there  was 
only  one  small  sal  tree  within  shooting  and  see¬ 
ing  distance.  I  according  fixed  my  machan  in 
this,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the  tigress  as  long 


HORN  TIPS  DIRECTED  FORWARD. 

'the  prong  on  an  antelope  horn  usually  points  forward 
and  outward.  Upper  figures  show  inner  surfaces,  and 
lower  figures  outer  surfaces.  The  deep  bend  where  the 
tips  pass  the  prongs  gives  the  odd  effect  of  a  hole. 

as  the  light  held  and  afterward  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  the  moon  shone  on  every¬ 
thing  except  the  kill,  owing  to  the  thick  scrub 
all  round,  which  I  had  been  afraid  to  cut  for 
fear  of  arousing  the  tigress’  suspicions.  This 
is,  I  think,  a  mistaken  idea,  though  in  the  case 
of  some  tigers  it  may  do  so.  * 

At  about  11:30  p.  m.  I  heard  the  tigress  come 
up  and  take  hold  of  the  kill,  and  keeping  all  the 
time  in  the  black  shadow  drag  it  noisily  away, 
but  though  I  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  her  I  could  not  do  so.  I  found  next  morning 


that  she  had  reached  from  between  the  stems  of 
some  small  trees  and  dragged  the  carcass  toward 
her,  the  head  being  pulled  off  between  the  bushes 
in  doing  so.  After  dragging  it  about  five  yards 
she  commenced  to  eat  it,  and  then  I  turned  over 
and  eventually  got  on  my  knees  in  the  machan 
to  try  to  see  through  the  thick  undergrowth.  At 
the  first  sound  she  stopped  eating,  and  then  with 
a  coughing  roar  came  toward  the  tree  I  was  in. 

I  was  evidently  in, full  view  in  the  bright  moon¬ 
light,  but  not  a  single  part  of  her  body  could  I 
see  between  the  leaves.  After  this  she  drew 
back,  and  taking  hold  of  the  carcass  dragged  it 
a  little  further  off,  about  ten  yards,  I  suppose.  I 
stood  up  and  peered  to  where  she  was,  but  was 
unable  to  see  her,  though  she  went  on  calmly 
eating  and  crunching  bones  for  the  next  four 
hours,  by  which  time  I  was  shivering  with  cokb 
and  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  so  I  lay 
down  and  slept  for  an  hour  before  daylight. 

The  next  night  I  tied  up  three  buffaloes  in  the 
nullah  and  sat  over  the  one  at  the  place  where 
the  first  kill  had  been.  At  about  7 130  p.  m.  I 
heard  a  tiger  make  a  slight  grunt  some  hundred 
yards  off  and  behind  me.  and  finmediately  after 
a  soft  dull  “pad,”  as  of  some  animal  jumping 
down  on  to  a  path  or  hard  earth  A  second 
afterward  I  heard  the  voices  of  a  lot  of  natives 
coming  up  the  path  which  ran  right  under  my 
tree.  This  evidently  alarmed  the  tigress,  as  I 
heard  no  more  until  they  had  passed  and  gone 
down  the  other  side,  the  sound  of  their  voices 
being  gradually  lost  in  the  distance.  At  8  o'clock 
a  tiger  roared  for  all  he  was  worth,  about  400 
yards  off  down  the  nullah,  where  one  of  my  buf¬ 
faloes  was  tied,  and  the  noise  was  immediately 
increased  by  the  bellowing  of  the  buffalo  and 
the  roars  of  another  tiger,  which  evidently  join¬ 
ed  in  the  scuffle.  The  buffalo  was  a  fu  1  grown 
bull.  I  had  been  unable  to  get  a  smaller  one, 
and  I  imagine  that  he  must  have  kept  them  off 
for  some  time,  as  a  most,  fiendish  uproar  went 
on  for  over  half  an  hour,  by  which  time  I  had 
climbed  down  my  tree  and  returned  to  camp, 
meeting  about  twenty  men  on  the  way,  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  old  muzzleloaders,  swords  and 
kookrees,  and  carrying  torches  and  lamps.  I 
was  afraid  they  might  mistake  me  in  the  dark 
for  a  tiger,  so  called  out  to  them  to  prevent  any¬ 
one  taking  a  pot  shot  at  me.' 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  kill  and 
on  examination  found  that  the  tigers  in  killing 
the  buffalo  had  not  touched  the  throat  in  this 
case.  The  whole  of  the  hind  quarters  were 
eaten,  one  flank  and  the  withers.  The  animal 
was  very  strongly  secured  by  the  base  of  the 
horns  to  the  root  of  a  tree  and  had  been  literally 
butchered  from  behind  and  hanged  by  its  own 
frantic  efforts.  Poor  beast.  I  felt  sorry  for  it, 
but  as  it  turned  out  it  doubtless  saved  many 
lives,  both  man  and  beast,  by  its  own  death. 

The  carcass  was  under  the  only  tree  which 
was  big  enough  for  a  machan  to  be  fixed  in. 
Mindful  of  my  previous  experience  I  had  the 
carcass  dragged  about  seven  yards  to  a  place 
where  there  would  be  no  shadows  and  would 
also  thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  firing  verti- 
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cally  down.  I  had  the  machan  made  perfectly 
invisible  with  branches  and  placed  high  enough 
to  escape  detection  by  being  winded. 

That  evening  the  tigress  turned  up  at  about 
6 :30  p.  m.  The  sun  had  almost  set  and  the  moon 
had  not  risen,  hence  the  light  was  about  as  bad 
as  it  could  be.  I  waited  a  few  seconds  to  see 
if  the  other  tiger  would  come,  intending  to  se¬ 
lect  the  larger,  but  the  light  was  fast  failing  and 
I  thought  the  tigress  seemed  decidedly  suspicious 
about  something,  and  once  or  twice  looked  in  my 
direction,  so  extraordinary  keen  is  their  sense 
of  hearing  and  instinct  of  danger.  Taking  a 
careful  aim  I  let  her  have  a  .500  express  bullet 
behind  the  shoulder.  She  bounded  down  the 
hill  and  rushed  off,  falling  down  after  she  had 
gone  twenty  yards  under  cover,  but  never  made 
a  sound,  not  even  a  cough. 

We  followed  her  up  next  morning  by  her 
tracks  and  the  blood  and  found  her  dead  about 
200  yards  from  the  kill.  The  bullet  had  gone 
in  just  behind  the  shoulder  and  cut  her  lungs 
to  pieces.  She  had  a  big  scar  not  quite  healed, 
just  under  the  forearm,  and  on  taking  off  the 
skin  out  came  a  ragged  piece  of  lead — a  piece 
of  Harku  Singh’s  bullet,  the  native  shikari  who 
had  fired  at  her  over  the  corpse  of  the  woman 
before  my  arrival.  She  measured  eight  feet  one^ 
inch  before  skinning — a  small  tigress — buf  of 
splendid  development  and  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition,  with  a  handsome  winter  skin. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


Spring  Shooting. 

Meshoppen,  Pa.,  Aug.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  am  not  a  duck  hunter,  and  this  is 
not  a  duck  country,  still  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  wildfowl  as  well  as 
of  all  the  other  game  of  our  country. 

The  principle  involved  in  spring  shooting  is 
all  wrong,  and  one  would  think  that  the  very 
idea  would  prove  abhorrent  to  all  true  sportsmen. 
In  my  opinion  those  who  are  so  selfish  and  so 
lacking  in  the  fine  sensibilities  which  should  con¬ 
trol  and  govern  the  actions  of  all  who  go  to  the 
fields  and  streams  for  pleasure  and  inspiration 
should  be  restrained  by  law,  and  that  law  rigidly 
enforced.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  at  no 
very  distant  day  spring  shooting  will  be  univer¬ 
sally  abolished,  and  that  such  laws  will  receive 
the  hearty  and  well  nigh  universal  sanction  and 
support  from  all  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors. 

I  think  the  number  of  sportsmen  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  who,  like  myself,  derive  far  more  pleas¬ 
ure  from  observing  the  habits  of  game,  seeing 
it  about  daily  and  studying  all  its  peculiarities 
than  in  hunting  and  killing  the  same  at  any  time 
or  in  any  way. 

Never  were  we  more  hopeful  of  the  future 
than  at  the  present  time.  Forest  and  Stream 
is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  leading  up  to  a 
truer  sportsmanship  and  a  higher  manhood.  And 
for  the  lasting  benefit  of  our  country  may  its 
readers  multiply.  Bon  Ami. 


A  Fur  Catch  from  the  North. 

Tiie  last  of  July,  Colin  Fraser,  a  well  known 
fur  trader  from  the  North,  reached  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  with  his  force  of  twenty-eight  men  who 
have  been  working  with  him  through  the  winter. 
He  reports  the  total  value  of  his  winter’s  catch 
as  about  $31,000.  among  which  were  eight  silver 
foxes,  estimated  to  be  worth  $500  each.  Of 


muskrats,  the  commonest  fur  of  the  North,  near¬ 
ly  32,000  were  taken,  but  these  were  sold  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  at  Fort  Chipewya-n,  for 
$16,000.  The  nineteen  packs  of  furs  brought  in 
consisted  of  wolf,  fox,  beaver,  marten,  lynx, 
weasel. 

The  trapping  work  done  by  Fraser's  party  was 
about  Fort  Chipewyan,  at  the  head  of  Athabasca 
Lake. 

Mr.  PTaser  reports  that  the  prospects  for  a 
catch  of  muskrat  next  year  are  not  good.  The 
rats  appear  to  be  dying  off  from  some  disease 
that  has  appeared  in  their  midst  only  recently. 
The  result  is  that  in  near'y  every  rat  house  can 
be  found  several  dead  animals.  It  will  require 
several  years  for  them  to  recover  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  epidemic  and  multiply  to  the  num¬ 
bers  that  existed  when  the  trapping  opened  last 
winter. 

Such  epidemics  have  at  times  appeared  among 
other  animals  of  the  North — notably  rabbits— 
diminishing  their  number  greatly. 


New  Alaska  Game  Regulations. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  has 
charge  of  game  preservation,  has  issued  a  circu¬ 
lar  establishing  new  regulations  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  game  in  Alaska.  They  are  as  follows : 

These  regulations,  additional  to  those  of  Aug. 
1,  1908,  and  superseding  those  of  March  6,  1909, 
are  to  take  effect  Aug.  15,  1910. 

Regulation  1,  Open  Seasons  for  Deer. — The 
season  for  killing  deer  in  1910  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  shall  end  Nov.  1,  and  thereafter  the 
open  season  shall  be  limited  to  the  period  from 
Aug.  15  to  Nov.  1,  both  inclusive. 

Regulation  2,  Limits. — The  number  of  deer 
killed  by  one  person  during  the  open  season  shall 
be  limited  to  eight. 

Regulation  3,  Sale. — After  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1910  the  sale  of  deer  carcasses  in 
Southeastern  Alaska  shall  be  suspended  until 
1912. 

Regulation  4,  Walrus. — The  season  for  killing 
walrus  in  Bering  Strait  and  in  Bering  Sea  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskoquim  River  shall  be 
limited  to  the  period  from  May  10  to  July  1. 
both  inclusive.  The  killing  of  walrus  in  BristoJ 
Bay  and  at  points  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea 
south  of  the  Kuskoquim  River  is  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited  until  1912. 

The  regulations  of  March  6,  1909,  relating  to 
deer,  are  hereby  revoked. 

Hunting  in  Mexico. 

John  A.  M.  Lethbridge,  a  long  time  contribu¬ 
tor  to  Forest  and  Stream,  and  an  old  hunter  of 
long  experience  in  Montana,  British  America  and 
Africa,  is  now  in  Mexico.  With  Charles  Taylor, 
for  many  years  a  resident  and  guide  in  the  Sierra 
Madres,  he  has  established  a  hunting  resort  or 
camp  in  those  mountains,  where  there  are  re¬ 
ported  to  be  abundant  deer,  turkeys  and  wild 
pigs,  with  some  bears  and  mountain  lions  and 
perhaps  a  few  jaguars.  Mr.  Taylor’s  last  party 
— which  hunted  with  hounds  broken  to  run  only 
bears  and  mountain  lions — secured  five  lions  and 
three  bears  in  twelve  days. 

Mexico  is  a  field  for  big-game  hunting  known 
to  comparatively  few  sportsmen.  One  reason  for 
this  has  been  lack  of  accommodations  and  lack 
of  knowledge  as  to  where  guides  might  be  had. 
The  establishment  of  Mr.  Lethbridge’s  place  will 
interest  a  number  of  people. 


Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — V. 

Turning  next  to  the  folding  camera  of  the 
well  known  cycle  style,  we  have  an  instrument 
capable  of  almost  every  kind  of  work  one  is 
likely  to  attempt,  outdoors  or  indoors.  Ordi¬ 
narily  this  is  a  thin,  light,  compact  affair,  but 
you  can  load  up.  if  you  wish,  with  attachments 
until  the  box  becomes  a  minor  part  of  the  whole. 
Four  by  five  and  5x7  are  the  best  known  sizes, 
the  favorite  one  being  a  matter  of  individual 
preference.  The  usual  box  with  its  equipment, 
costing  $30  or  less,  is  made  up  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Length  of  draw  of  bellows,  about  15 
inches ;  lens,  rectilinear ;  shutter,  combination, 
capable  of  exposures  of  1/50  second  and  less, 
and  time  exposures;  finder,  ordinary;  front 
board,  adjustable  horizontally  and  vertically; 
back,  reversible  and  hinged  to  swing,  and  with 
ground  glass  screen  for  focusing;  equipment,  a 
double  plateholder.  Six  double  plateholders,  a 
roll  film  adapter  or  a  film  pack  adapter  are  op¬ 
tional  extras,  the  outfit  is  carried  in  a  leather 
case,  and  a  tripod  is  frequently  employed. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  cameras.  It 
can  be  used  with  or  without  a  tripod ;  it  can 
even  be  equipped  with  a  focal  plane  shutter.  If 
it  is  5x7  size  and  the  bellows  can  be  drawn  out 
26  or  28  inches,  it  will  do  excellent  copying  at 
a  few  inches,  and  with  the  rear  combination  of 
a  good  anastigmat  doublet  it  will  give  enlarged 
images  of  distant  objects.  If  you  want  two 
cameras,  and  one  of  them  is  to  be  a  reflecting 
camera,  a  5x7  folding  camera  with  bellows  draw 
of,  two  feet  or  more  is  an  excellent  auxiliary.  It 
may  be  that  one  lens  will  work  in  both  boxes. 
If  so,  the  folding  camera  will  be  very  useful. 
It  will  make  fine  landscape  pictures  of  good  size. 
You  can  copy  old  prints  at  a  distance  of  a  foot 
or  less,  and  make  magnified  pictures  of  butter¬ 
flies,  flowers  and  other  specimens. 

To  do  this  procure  a  piece  of  two-inch  plank 
a  foot  wide  and  somewhat  longer  for  a  base. 
Nail  two  narrow  uprights  on  one  edge  of  the 
plank,  leaving  a  quarter-inch  space  between 
them.  They  should  be  three  feet  long.  Drop 
an  old  tripod  screw  in  the  slot,  with  a  washer 
on  each  side  for  a  binder.  Nail  a  bit  of  board 
or  leather  across  the  tops  of  the  two  strips,  and 
the  thing  is  complete. 

The  camera  is  attached  to  the  uprights  by 
means  of  the  tripod  screw,  the  lens  pointing 
down  at  the  center  of  the  base  board.  Shift  the 
camera  up  or  down  until  it  is  in  the  right  posi¬ 
tion,  tighten  the  screw  and  then  carry  the  stand 
to  a  place  where  the  light  is  just  right,  indoors 
or  out. 

We  will  assume  that  the  camera  is  5x7  size, 
and  that  you  have  an  old  print  of  a  particular 
friend  in  a  canoe — often  such  a  print  is  the  only 
one  in  existence,  the  negative  having  been  broken 
by  accident.  Perhaps  the  object  is  very  small 
and  parts  of  the  picture  are  not  attractive.  Tack 
the  print  on  the  baseboard  to  make  it  lie  flat. 
Focus  so  that,  the  object  will  be  as  large  as  you 
wish,  say  half  the  size  of  the  plate,  stop  the  lens 
down  to  pinhole  size,  expose  for  half  a  minute, 
and  when  it  is  developed  your  negative  will  be 
a  prize.  Frequently  the  best  results  can  be  at¬ 
tained  by  employing  the  back  combination  of 
your  lens  only.  Prints  from  the  enlarged  nega¬ 
tive  lose  a  little  detail,  but  if  the  original  print 
is  a  good  one,  the  new  prints  will  be  better  than 
you  would  have  thought. 
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All  sorts  of  pictures  can  be  made  with  this 
stand.  The  chief  advantages  are  that  focusing 
with  the  ground  glass  in  a  horizontal  plane  is 
much  easier  than  with  a  tripod,  the  object  will 
stay  where  it  is  put  and  the  stand  can  be  moved 
about  at  will.  You  can  cover  the  base  board 
with  cloth  or  paper  of  the  desired  color,  or  sup¬ 
port  the  object  to  be  photographed  on  a  needle 
or  a  small  block  of  wood,  so  that  the  background 
can  be  thrown  out  of  focus.  For  photographing 
flowers,  insects,  small  specimens,  game,  fish,  etc., 
the  scheme  is  a  simple  one  and  requires  much 
less  preparation  than  if  the  object  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  were  supported  on  an  upright.  It  is 
difficult  to  attach  an  object  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  putty,  nails  or  cord,  not  to 
mention  the  care  necessary  to  center  it  with  the 
camera,  but  on  this  baseboard  the  object  can  be 
shifted  about  or  raised  in  various  ways  so  that 
shadows  will  be  largely  eliminated. 

In  making  the  baseboard,  select  it  with  care. 
A  plank  of  Texas  or  North  Carolina  pine,  ash 
or  chestnut  will  answer,  as  the  idea  is  to  get  a 
piece  with  good  grain,  to  utilize  as  a  background 
for  the  pictures  you  will  make.  Chestnut  makes 
an  excellent  background,  for  the  grain  is  marked 
and  the  pores  open,  giving  marked  contrast. 
You  can  also  make  other  backgrounds,  as  pieces 
of  birchbark,  strawboard,  burlap,  cotton  duck, 
or  some  regular  design  on  paper.  These  can  be 
laid  on  the  baseboard  or  secured  with  tacks  at 
the  corners.  There  is  nothing  handsomer  than 
a  strip  of  oak  bark  on  which  there  are  lichens 
or  patches  of  moss. 

The  board  I  use  has  two  lines  drawn  across 
it  at  right  angles,  their  intersection  being  at  that 
point  which  coincides  with  the  intersection  of 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  on  the  ground 
glass  screen  of  the  camera.  This  method  is  an 
invaluable  assistance  in  centering,  as  it  is  in 
leveling  when  the  camera  is  used  on  the  tripod. 
The  lines  are  drawn  with  India  ink  on  the 
screen,  infinite  care  being  taken  to  true  them 
perfectly.  The  first  thing  I  do  with  a  new 
camera  is  to  draw  these  lines,  and  I  find  that 
I  employ  them  unconsciously  in  making  pictures, 
so  that  they  are  a  great  help. 

You  can  hardly  find  a  subject  for  an  exposure 
where  there  is  not  some  thing  that  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  leveling  the  camera.  Outdoors  the 
horizon  line  is  the  guide,  but  in  hills,  woods  and 
mountains  it  is  not  always  possible  to  see  the 
horizon,  so  you  must  depend  on  a  vertical  guide. 
A  tree  is  nearly  always  a  help,  but  if  you  utilize 
it,  scan  it  carefully  before  you  focus  on  it,  to 
make  sure  it  does  not  lean  away  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  The  little  levels  with  which  cameras 
are  often  fitted  assist  materially,  but  with  tripod 
cameras  which  are  used  as  hand  cameras,  the 
so-called  gunsight  finder  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  ordinary  small  finder 
is  that  you  must  look  down  and  away  from  your 
object,  and  the  finder  being  so  small,  motion  is 
not  depicted  sharply  in  it,  hence  you  do  not  al¬ 
ways  get  what  you  expect,  as  a  change  often 
takes  place  while  you  are  centering  the  object  in 
the  finder  and  making  the  exposure.  The  gun- 
sight  finder  consists  of  a  crystal  properly  ground 
to  reflect  the  image,  fitted  with  black  cross  lines 
and  an  upright  like  a  pinhead  front  sight  on  a 
target  rifle.  The  base  is  metal,  with  the  disc 
hinged  on  one  end  and  the  pinhead  on  the  other, 
so  that  both  fold  down  when  not  in  use.  The 
device  when  folded  down  on  the  box  occupies 


a  space  of  about  i^xijAxy^-inch.  It  does  not 
cost  much.  In  use  the  camera  is  held  up  before 
your  face,  you  center  the  picture  in  the  crystal, 
then  bring  the  cross  lines  and  the  pinhead  into 
perfect  alignment,  and  make  the  exposure. 
There  is  no  looking  away  from  the  object  at 
a  critical  moment.  This  finder  can  be  fitted  on 


THE  CAMERA  STAND  IN  USE. 

A  5x7  camera  with  bellows  draw  of  27  inches.  Small 
objects  placed  on  a  ground  glass  screen  on  the  base¬ 
board  give  excellent  negatives.  In  this  case  the  stand 
was  in  a  strong  light  in  the  shade  of  a  building.  The 
photograph  was  made  with  a  reflecting  camera,  the  ex¬ 
posure  being  a  slow  instaneous  one. 

any  camera,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  ad¬ 
just  it  so  that  its  field  and  that  of  the  lens  will 
coincide.  Perry  D.  Frazer. 


Shooting  Prospects  in  North  Dakota. 

Galesburg,  N.  D.,  Aug.  4  —Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Prairie  chicken  season  opens  Sept.  7 
and  from  all  reports  this  will  be  a  good  chicken 
year  in  North  Dakota.  My  friends  among  the 
farmers  report  seeing  many  good  sized  flocks 
and  nearly  full  grown.  They  ought  to  grow 
and  be  fat  on  grasshoppers,  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  overrun  with  them,  and  they  have  done 
some  damage  in  the  gardens  and  the  grain.  This 
is  the  dryest  season  ever  known  here ;  in  fact, 
we  have  only  had  one  good  rain  in  this  vicinity 
this  season.  All  the  sloughs  are  dried  up  and 
very  few  ducks  have  bred  here.  The  duck 
shooting  will  amount  to  very  little  in  conse¬ 
quence.  Everybody  approves  the  law  against 


spring  shooting,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
beneficial  effect  on  the  amount  of  game  in  the 
fall.  There  was  more  game — ducks,  geese  and 
snipe — around  here  last  spring  on  their  way 
north  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  for  many 
years. 

In  1878  to  1881  Forest  and  Stream  records 
that  there  were  many  migratory  quail  imported 
into  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts.  I  wonder  if  the  experiment  was 
a  success,  and  if  there  are  any  in  those  States 
now.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  some  enter¬ 
prising  Southerner  does  not  import  some  night¬ 
ingales  to  grace  his  estate.  They  are  an  insec¬ 
tivorous  bird  and  the  sweetest  singer  known,  are 
they  not? 

Your  Top  Rail  column  is  always  interesting  to 
me.  Seems  to  me  a  “thirty  years  ago  column 
devoted  to  sporting  items  from  Forest  and 
Stream  and  other  publications  would  be  worth 
while. 

This  summer  has  been  very  hot  as  well  as 
dry,  but  the  weather  is  now  cool  and  fall-like. 
The  nights  are  always  cool.  Better  come  up  and 
share  with  us  the  prairie  chickens,  mushrooms, 
green  corn  and  the  rest  of  the  good  things  of 
the  hunting  season.  We  will  make  you  we'come, 
for  while  we  may  be  a  trifle  dry,  we  are  very  far 
from  starving  and  the  latch  string  is  always  out. 

J.  P-  ft- 


New  Publications. 

My  Friend  the  Indian,  by  James  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector,  formerly 
agent  to  the  Sioux  at  Devil  s  Lake  and 
Standing  Rock  Agencies,  N.  D.,  with  illus¬ 
trations.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton. 
Mifflin  Co.  Price  $2.50  net. 

In  this  very  interesting  book  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  has  given  us  a  record  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  events  of  nearly  forty  years  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  Indians.  The  men  of  to-day 
can  hardly  realize  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  old  West  and  have  transformed  the 
Indian  country  of  that  time  into  the  productive 

farming  district  of  to-day. 

When  as  a  young  man  Colonel  McLaughlin 
went  to  St.  Paul,  that  city  was  the  frontier  of 
the  Northwest,  and  in  1871  when  he  started  for 
Devil’s  Lake  Agency,  he  navigated  a  bull  train 
of  twenty  yoke  of  cattle  through  the  streets  of 
St.  Paul.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been 
saying  “How”  to  the  Indian. 

Few  men  understand  Indian  character  so.  web 
as  does  Colonel  McLaughlin.  His  long  sojourn 
at  Standing  Rock,  where  for  fourteen  years  he 
was  Indian  agent— the  father  and  the  friend  of 
the  people— gave  him  extraordinary  opportunities 
for  learning  how  the  Indians  think,  for  gaining 
their  confidence  and  for  penetrating  the  inmost 
secrets  of  their  lives.  At  the  time  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  Indian  service  the  wars  upon  the  plains 
were  still  in  progress.  In  those  early  days  most 
of  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  were  “out  as 
it  used  to  be  said ;  in  other  Words.,  were  on  the 
buffalo  plains  away  from  the  agencies,  still  living 
much  as  they  had  -liyed  ever  since  that  earlier 
time  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  when  they 
first  crossed  and  began  to  wander  beyond  the 
Missouri  River.  Among  the  Sioux  the  author’s 
dealings  were  with  men  famous  as  chiefs,  leaders 
in  battle  and  medicine  men.  Gall,  John  Grass, 
Sitting  Bull,  Crow  King,  Spotted  Tail  and  Rain 
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in  the  Face  were  bis  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
as  to  other  tribes  he  writes  of  Chief  Joseph. 
Captain  Jack  and  other  men  well  known  in  their 
day,  but  now  almost  forgotten. 

During  his  long  intercourse  with  them  he  has 
proved  himself  the  redntan’s  friend  and  they 
have  learned  to  value  him.  In  the  Indian  de¬ 
partment  he  has  come  to  be  known  as  “the  nego¬ 
tiator,’’  and  when  a  matter  requiring  diplomacy 
or  persuasion  comes  up,  or  a  particularly  obsti¬ 
nate  tribe  of  Indians  must  be  dealt  with,  Colonel 
McLaughlin  is  the  one  chosen  for  the  task  of 
handling  them,  and  he  is  almost  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  understands  the  Indian  and  feels 
sympathy  for  him.  and  the  Indian  responds  in 
kind. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  during  this  long 
knowledge  of  a  people  so  primitive  in  ways  and 
in  thought,  and  who  were  part  of  the  time  at 
war,  there  was  much  of  interest  and  of  exciter 
ment.  The  book  is  as  fascinating  as  any  novel, 
for  what  can  be  more  interesting  than  to  study 
the  mind  of  primitive  man.  Colonel  McLaugh¬ 
lin's  chapters  are  full  of  descriptions  of  Indian 
ways,  and  of  allusions  to  Indian  customs  and 
modes  of  thought,  which  are  equally  interesting 
to  the  layman  and  to  the  ethnologist.  Besides 
this  they  all  contain  material  for  the  historian. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  illustrated,  chiefly  by 
portraits  of  well  known  men,  and  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  bookmaking. 


Comrades  of  the  Trail,  by  C.  E.  Theodore 
Roberts.  Decorated  cloth,  octavo,  208  pages, 
illustrated  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  $1.50. 
Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

A  young  Englishman,  an  Indian  trapper,  an 
ex-bos’un  gone  mad  and  roaming  the  forests 
with  a  pet  panther — these  are  the  somewhat  in¬ 
congruous  characters  in  a  story  that  will  make 
its  readers  sit  up  and  take  notice,  once  they  have 
become  interested.  The  Indian  teaches  the 
Briton  to  become  a  skilled  trapper,  and  they 
pass  a  winter  in  the  wilds  of  Northern  Quebec. 
But  while  the  wolverines  destroy  their  traps,  it 
is  another  agency  of  destruction  that  mystifies 
them  and  finally  leads  to  their  acquaintance  with 
the  lunatic  and  his  “tame  panther.”  What  fol¬ 
lows  is  filled  with  amusing,  pathetic  and  enter¬ 
taining  incidents,  and  the  woods  lore  itself  is 
well  worth  the  reading. 


Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment,  by  Samuel  G. 
Camp.  Cloth,  144  pages,  illustrated  from 
photographs,  $1  net.  New  York,  the  Out¬ 
ing  Publishing  Company. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  that  is  worthless 
to  the  angler  is  printed,  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
one  of  the  articles  which  Mr.  Camp  has  written, 
for  it  is  certain  to  be  different.  It  is  practical, 
and  that  is  what  the  young  angler  wants — and 
the  veteran,  too,  for  that  matter.  In  this  little 
book  Air.  Camp’s  best  articles  are  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  compact  form,  and  it  should  be  read 


by  every  fly-fisherman,  for  it  is  full  of  common 
sense  fishing  lore,  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
whereof  he  writes.  While  his  advice  is  all 
sound,  that  which  relates  to  the  selection  and 
care  of  the  fishing  equipment  is  particularly  so, 
and  he  falls  into  few  of  the  errors  fishing 
writers  frequently  commit  through  lack  of  ex¬ 
haustive  experimenting  with  this  or  that  detail. 
For  example,  some  of  them  say  six-  and  eight- 
strip  cane  rods  are  equally  serviceable,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  makers  of  each  kind  claim  it  is  best. 
Mr.  Camp’s  approval  of  the  six-strip  rod  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  this  method  has  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  a  majority  of  the  discerning  ang¬ 
lers  and  has  long  been  employed  by  the  best 
makers. 


The  Story  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
by  John  R.  Spears.  Cloth.  340  pages,  illus¬ 
trated,  $1.50  net.  New  York,  the  Macmillan 
Company. 

Readers  of  Air.  Spears'  “The  Story  of  the  New 
England  Whalers”  will  find  the  present  volume 
fully  as  interesting  as  his  earlier  work.  Open¬ 
ing  with  a  chronicle  of  the”  profitable  cod  fish¬ 
eries  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  which  led  to 
the  building  of  the  first  American  sailing  vessel 
in  1607,  and  continuing  through  the  rise,  supre¬ 
macy  and  decline  of  American  shipping,  giving 
cause  and  effect.  Air.  Spears  has  performed  a 
work  that  is  of  the  highest  order  and  one  that 
should  be  read  carefully  by  every  citizen. 


Two  Days’  Bluefishing. 

We  planned  it  during  a  bass  fishing  trip  in 
July  one  evening  when,  after  long  hours  of  tire¬ 
some  floundering  through  the  rifts,  we  had  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  with  well  nigh  empty  creels  and 
were  lying  comfortably  stretched  out  in  front 
of  the  tent  enjoying  the  after-supper  smoke.  We 
had  been  in  camp  for  over  a  week  without  any 
good  luck,  and  as  our  leave  of  absence  was 
nearly  over,  we  both  felt  a  bit  down-hearted  and 
were  telling  each  other  how  welcome  a  little 
really  good  fishing  would  be. 

“Tell  you  what  we  might  do,”  said  Billy  sud¬ 
denly,  as  he  tossed  a  couple  of  dry  pine  slivers 
on  the  fire.  “There’s  an  old  chap  I  know  down 
at  Great  South  Bay  who  used  to  take  father  and 
me  out  bluefishing  every  summer.  He’s  a  rough 
sort  of  an  old  duck,  but  good-hearted  and  honest 
to  the  core,  and  he  knows  the  bay  like  a  book. 
If  you’re  game  to  try  it  I  think  we  can  make 
arrangements  to  stay  at  his  shanty  a  couple  of 
days  and  go  out  with  him.  If  there  are  any 
blues  about  he’ll  know  where  to  find  them,  for 
he  makes  his  living  fishing  for  the  market.  What 
do  you  say?” 

While  Billy  was  speaking  there  rose  in  my 
mind  memories  of  a  former  experience  on  salt 
water,  when  a  party  of  us  in  a  little  sloop  had 
tossed  about  for  a  day  and  a  night  inside  Sandy 


Hook  while  a  fierce  southeaster  drove  even  the 
big  boats  to  shelter.  Now  those  memories,  while 
distinctly  vivid,  were  not  remarkable  for  their 
pleasantness,  for  it  was  om  that  trip  that  I  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  seasickness  and 
that  awful  feeling  which  someone  who  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  “been  there”  has  described  as  being 
“afraid  one  minute  you’ll  die  and  the  next 
minute  afraid  you  won’t.”  But  the  prospect  of 
good  fishing  and  Billy’s  assurances  that  Great 
South  Bay  seldom  kicked  up  its  heels  to  any 
uncomfortable  extent  were  strong  attractions,  so 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  after  our  return  to  the 
city  we  planned  to  spend  the  Labor  day  holiday 
with  the  old  captain  and  try  our  luck  with  the 
blues. 

As  August  drew  toward  its  close  there  came 
a  letter  from  the  captain  saying  that  the  fish 
were  striking  freely,  and  that  by  the  early  part 
of  September  the  trolling  ought  to  be  fine.  So 
it  was  in  a  very  cheerful  frame  of  mind  that  I 
left  the  office  on  the  Saturday  before  Labor  day 
and  took  the  Long  Island  train  for  Babylon. 
Billy  had  gone  down  the  day  before,  after  giv¬ 
ing  me  directions  to  take  a  car  from  the  station 
to  the  wharf  where  he  and  the  captain  would 
be  waiting  with  the  boat,  and  as  I  stepped  off 
the  train  at  the  sleepy  little  village,  the  car  hove 
in  sight,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  old  horses  that 
seemed  bowed  down  under  some  heavy  burden, 


possibly  the  weight  of  their  years.  I  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  exact  wording  of  the  weather-beaten 
sign  that  hung  above  the  driver’s  head — it  was 
some  such  comprehensive  title  as  “Babylon 
Street  Railway  Company,  Incorporated,”  but  it 
looked  promising,  and  on  being  assured  by  the 
conductor  that  they  hoped  to  reach  the  wharf 
before  dark,  I  got  aboard  and  we  bumped  away 
down  the  dusty  street  toward  the  open  meadows 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  salt  water. 

Cap  and  Billy  were  waiting  at  the  dock,  hav¬ 
ing  sailed  over  from  Fire  Island  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  we  headed  out  across  the  bay 
toward  the  cabin  at  the  inlet,  which  would  be 
our  headquarters  for  the  next  two  days,  Billy 
uncovered  a  big  tub  in  the  cockpit  of  the  boat 
and  disclosed  the  morning’s  catch.  It  consisted 
of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  handsome  bluefish 
ranging  from  two  to  four  pounds’  weight,  care¬ 
fully  packed  away  in  ice  until  they  could  be  sent 
to  market,  and  Billy  was  loud  in  his  praises  of 
the  sport  they  had  furnished.  The  whole  propo¬ 
sition  looked  good,  and  it  was  with  very  light 
hearts  that  we  finally  turned  into  the  creek  lead¬ 
ing  to  Cap’s  place  and  disembarked  just  as  the 
rain,  which  had  been  threatening  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  began  to  come  down  steadily,  driving  slant¬ 
ingly  across  the  meadows  before  the  southerly 
wind.  Inside  the  cabin  it  was  snug  and  dry,  and 
after  a  hearty  supper  we  sat  about  the  table 
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smoking  and  discussing  plans  for  •  the  morrow 
until  9  o'clock,  when  we  turned  in  on  the  rough 
wooden  bunks  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  steady 
patter  of  the  rain  and  the  sound  of  the  distant 
surf  breaking  on  the  outer  beach. 

The  morning  broke  cloudy  and  foggy,  but  Cap 
predicted  clearing  weather  as  he  got  sail  on  the 
sloop,  and  before  sunrise  we  were  picking  a 
tortuous  course  across  the  shallow  bay  toward 
a  certain  channel  where  good  catches  had  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  chumming  with  mossbunk- 
ers.  The  tide  was  nearly  low  when  we  finally 
dropped  anchor,  but  as  the  -fish  would  not  begin 
to  bite  for  half  an  hour  or  so  after  the  turn, 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  rig  up  the  rods  and 
prepare  a  supply  of  bait.  For  the  latter  purpose 
slices  a  couple  of  inches  long  were  cut  from 
the  backs  of  the  little  ’bunkers,  while  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  fish  were  ground  up  in  the  chum 
machine  which  Cap  manipulated  with  great 
gusto  as  he  hummed  away  at  some  tuneless  ditty 


we  finally  gave  up  fishing  and  just  lounged 
around  the  boat,  smoking  and  watching  the  terns 
feeding  on  the  larger  pieces  of  our  chum.  It 
was  very  pretty  to  see  one  of  these  handsome 
birds  hover  nearly  motionless  for  a  moment, 
then  drop  almost  to  the  water,  and  with  grace¬ 
fully  down-bent  head  and  neck  gather  in  the 
morsel,  while  he  barely  touched  the  surface  with 
the  tips  of  his  outstretched  feet  in  the  daintiest 
way  imaginable. 

Cap’s  prophecy  of  clearing  weather  came  true, 
for  by  mid-day  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and 
the  wind  came  out  fresh  from  the  westward. 
As  we  looked  about  and  noted  a  bank  of  great 
blue  black  clouds  in  the  northwest,  Cap  said : 
“There's  wind  in  there,  boys,  and  she’ll  come 
a-peelin’  pretty  soon.  The  fish  won't  bite  any 
more  on  this  tide,  so  we’d  best  pull  up  and  get 
some  sail  on,  for  there’ll  be  fun  present’y.”  And 
“peel”  she  surely  did,  for  in  half  an  hour  the 
whitecaps  were  racing  across  the  bay,  and  with 


It  was  a  wonderfully  beautiful  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  as  I  opened  the  cabin  door  the  next 
morning  and  stepped  out  into  the  cool  air  of  a 
perfect  September  dawn.  It  was  about  5  o’clock 
and  the  whole  eastern  sky  was  radiant  with  the 
gold  and  orange  of  the  sunrise,  the  colors  grad¬ 
ually  fading  away  ttpward  the  dull  gray  blue  of 
the  zenith.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring, 
and  the  broad  surface  of  the  bay  seemed  a  sec¬ 
ond  inverted  sky,  the  illusion,  broken  only  by  a 
few  scattered  boats  lying  peacefully  at  anchor 
in  the  deeper  water  off  the  mouth  of  our  little 
creek.  To  the  north  and  west  the  wide  meadows 
stretched  away  mile  after  mile,  a  great  sea  of 
grass  already  bronze-tinted  by  the  approaching 
autumn,  and  as  I  looked  a  big  blue  heron  rose 
from  some  hidden  pool  and  with  trailing  legs 
winged  slowly  away  till  he  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  hazy  distance. 

But  there  were  other  things,  to  do  that  morn¬ 
ing  besides  watching  the  splendor  of  the  growing 


The  Captain’s  Shack. 

which  seemed  to  have  no  ending,  but,  like  the 
brook,  to  "flow  on  forever.”  Numerous  terns 
and  a  couple  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  gull 
were  all  about  us,  screaming  and  chasing  each 
other  through  the  air,  while  from  away  up  in 
the  gray  sky  came  the  occasional  sweet  whistle 
of  yellowlegs  on  their  way  to  some  favorable 
feeding  ground  laid  bare  by  the  falling  water. 

The  first  intimation  we  had  of  the  change  of 
the  tide  was  when  the  boat  began  to  swing  slow¬ 
ly  about  on  her  anchor,  and  when  she  was  once 
more  straightened  out  before  the  growing  power 
of  the  current,  Billy  and  I  took  our  places  in 
the  stern  while  Cap  threw  overboard  several 
handfuls  of  chum.  As  the  oily  slick  from  this 
spread  away  down  the  channel,  we  cast  into  it, 
the  idea  being  that  the  bluefish  would  follow  up 
along  the  trail  thus  made  till  they  came  to  our 
baits,  and  so  be  led  to  their  undoing.  For  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  nibble, 
then  Billy  got  a  strike  and  quickly  reeled  in  a 
small  one,  which  was  safely  landed.  Soon  a 
larger  fish  of  a  pound  and  a  half  followed  his 
relative  into  the  big  ice  tub,  and  for  an  hour 
we  had  good  sport.  Then  the  seaweed,  loosened 
by  the  storm  from  its  moorings  alongshore,  began 
to  come  in  with  the  flood  tide,  and  we  had  such 
difficulty  in  keeping  our  hooks  free  from  it  that 


BLUEFISHING  OFF  FIRE  ISLAND. 


two  reefs  in  the  big  mainsail  we  started  on  the 
long  beat  to  windward  back  to  the  shanty. 

What  a  sail  that  was !  The  little  sloop  was 
stout  and  seaworthy  and  she  pounded  into  the 
head  seas  in  a  way  that  showered  us  with  spray 
ai  d  made  us  glad  at  times  of  the  protection  of 
the  half  cabin.  The  wind  increased  steadily  in 
force,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  dock  it 
was  blowing  a  full  gale.  Other  boats  that  had 
further  to  go  than  we  anchored  and  rode  it  out, 
and  it  was  morning  before  some  of  them  got  in. 

The  day  in  the  open  air  had  given  us  all  hearty 
appetites,  and  soon  after  our  return  Cap  started 
in  to  prepare  what  he  termed  a  “real  supper.” 
He  had  a  lot  of  fresh  clams  in  the  shanty  and 
a  couple  of  dozen  of  them  were  taken  out, 
steamed  in  a  big  iron  kettle,  and  then  opened 
and  chopped  up  fine.  Next  a  rather  stiff  batter 
was  mixed,  the  clams  stirred  into  it.  salt  added 
and  the  final  result  was  ladled  out  into  little 
mounds  and  fried  over  a  hot  fire.  “Clam  flit¬ 
ters”  the  baymen  call  them,  and  the  memory  of 
their  exceeding  goodness  is  with  me  yet.  Of 
course  we  had  other  things  to  eat — broiled  fresh 
bluefish,  eggs,  coffee,  toast;  and  when  the  meal 
was  over  we  stretched  out  on  the  bunks  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  Cap’s  stories  of  his  forty-odd  years  of 
knocking  about  the  sea. 


Part  of  the  Catch. 

day,  for  it  had  been  planned  to  try  the  trolling 
down  the  inlet.  So  we  busied  ourselves  getting 
breakfast,  and  just  as  the  sun  peeped  above  the 
horizon  we  boarded  the  sloop  and  headed  down 
the  channel  toward  the  open  sea.  A  light  breeze 
had  sprung  up  from  the  northwest,  and  with 
Cap  at  the  stick  we  slipped  easily  along  with  the 
tide,  while  Billy  and  I  got  ready  the  trolling 
apparatus.  To  me,  who  was  accustomed  only 
to  the  light  rod  and  small  hooks  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  fisherman,  that  tackle  was  a  source  of 
wonderment  not  entirely  unmixed  with  scorn, 
for  it  seemed  heavy  enough  to  hold  Leviathan 
himself.  In  the  first  place,  the  lines  were  of 
the  appearance  of  good  heavy  chalk  line,  and 
the  five-inch  metal  squid  which  each  bore  was 
armed  with  a  hook  that  reminded  me  not  a  little 
of  the  things  the  truckmen  use  in  handling  bales 
and  boxes.  Billy  said  that  the  squids  had  to  be 
strong  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  work, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  like  it  when  1  asked  if 
they  ever  used  one  as  an  anchor.  We  were  to 
use  three  lines,  one  over  the  stern  and  the  other 
two  fastened  to  a  couple  of  stout  poles  which 
were  lashed  to  the  boat  and  projected  six  or 
eight  feet  on  either  side.  To  each  of  these  side 
lines  a  shorter  cord  was  fastened,  so  that  when 
a  fish  struck,  it  was  necessary  only  to  haul  in 
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on  this  in  order  to  get  hold  of  the  main  cable. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  mouth  of  the  inlet 
without  getting  a  strike,  when  Cap's  watchful 
eyes  spotted  a,  little  flock  of  gulls  circling  about 
and  diving  to  the  water  away  off  to  our  right. 
"There  they  are,  boys,”  he  yelled.  “See  the  gulls 
feedin’  on  the  ’bunkers  the  fish  have  chawed 
up!  We'll  be  into  ’em  soon,  so  watch  out. 
Ha-a-ard  a-lee !”  The  boat  answered  quickly  to 
her  helm  and  swung  up  into  the  wind,  hesitated 
an  instant,  then  tilled  away  on  the  other  tack 
toward  the  hovering  birds.  As  we  drew  nearer 
we  could  see  the  occasional  flash  of  a  leaping 
fish,  and  presently  Cap  made  a  grab  for  the  line 
behind  him,  braced  the  tiller  with  his  leg  and 
proceeded  to  give  us  an  exhibition  of  profes¬ 
sional  bluefishing.  Then  it  was  that  I  realized 
the  true  reason  for  the  heavy  tackle,  for  that 
fish  barely  touched  the  high  places  on  his  rapid 
journey  to  the  boat.  Cap  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
his  squid  out  and  working  again,  and  the  way 
he  snaked  in  the  line  with  swift  snatches  of  his 
weather-beaten  hands  was  a  caution.  Hardly 
had  the  first  victim  landed  in  the  cockpit  after 
the  final  yank,  when  Billy’s  line  snapped  taut, 
but  1  had  scant  time  to  watch  him,  for  my  own 
hands  were  busy  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
how  to  turn  a  bluefish  into  a  flvingfish.  “Keep 
him  cornin’,”  shouted  Cap.  “Don’t  give  him  any 
slack  or  he’ll  throw  the  hook  sure.  That’s  the 
idee,”  he  continued,  as  the  fish  finished  its  trip 
in  the  pit  of  my  stomach.  "Never  mind  puttin’ 
him  in  the  tub,  but  get  that  squid  overboard 
again.  They  bite  fast  when  they  bite  at  all.” 

We  took  six  out  of  that  first  school  before 
they  worked  out  over  a  bar  whither  we  could 
not  follow.  But  there  were  other  fish  near  by, 
their  whereabouts  indicated  by  the  tell-tale  gulls, 
and  we  tacked  hither  and  yon  till  the  pile  in  the 
ice  tub  assumed  very  respectable  proportions. 

It  was  certainly  great  sport,  for  the  salt  air 
was  cool  and  bracing,  the  dancing  water  a  deep 
blue  green,  and  over  all  there  stretched  the 
cloudless  vault  of  a  September  sky.  The  sharp 
strikes  of  the  fish  kept  us  constantly  on  the  alert, 
and  almost  before  we  rea'ized  it,  it  was  10 
o’clock,  and  the  breeze,  which  had  been  grad¬ 
ually  weakening  for  some  time,  finally  gave  out 
altogether,  leaving  a  flat,  dead  calm  in  which  we 
drifted  with  idly  flapping  sails. 

But  in  an  hour  or  so  the  wind  came  out 
strong  from  the  southwest,  and  after  gathering 
in  a  few  more  fish  we  put  about  and  started  on 
the  long  run  homeward.  The  wharf  at  Babylon 
was  reached  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
Billy  and  I  bade  good-bye  to  Cap  and  boarded 
the  funny  little  horsecar  again,  taking  with  us 
all  the  fish  we  could  use  and  a  hearty  invitation 
to  “come  down  again,  boys,  whenever  you  can. 
You’ll  alius  find  me  and  the  old  boat  glad  to 
take  care  o'  you.”  Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


North  Shore  Casting  Club. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  Aug.  5. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made  at 
the  last  regular  contest : 


Ouarter-oun^e  ? 
W.  T.  Marshall  .. 

ccuracv  bait 

....  98.1 

R.  E.  Martin  . 

.  97.7 

T.  H.  Bellows  ... 

.  97.9 

IT.  Madsen  . 

.  93.8 

Dr.  O.  1.  Watters 

....  97.1 

E.  M.  Ercanbrock.. 

.  96.2 

A.  E.  Sutter . 

....  98.0 

M.  C.  Lang . 

.  92.8 

F.  K.  Adams . 

....  98.5 

Visitors; 

H.  W.  Perce . . 

....  98.1 

Mr.  Peatty  . 

.  99.2 

Fred  Peet  . 

....  98.4 

Sterling  Cramer,  Sec'v-Treas. 


Stuck  Ferrules. 

New  York  City,  Aug.  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  your  current  issue  I  read  with  some 
interest  II.  A.  S.’s  remarks  anent  stuck  ferrules, 
and  the  remedy.  This  is  no  doubt  excellent,  but 
the  method  invented  by  the  man  who  gave  us 
friction  ferrules  is  a  better  one,  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  that  this  angler  by  inference  confesses  his 
ignorance,  for  it  is  used  every  day  by  anglers 
who  take  good  care  of  their  tackle. 

It  is  simple  enough,  too.  In  assembling  the 
rod  pass  the  male  ferrule  of  the  tip  two  or  three 
times  through  your  hair.  The  "back  hair”  seems 
to  be  the  chosen  place,  not  perhaps  because  it  is 
more  oily,  but  it  may  be  from  necessity  or  habit, 
inherited  from  ancestors  whose  crowns  were  not 
well  clothed.  And  then  this  does  not  necessitate 
the  removal  of  your  hat.  After  this  operation 
the  male  can  be  pushed  into  its  companion  fer¬ 
rule  on  the  middle  joint  with  ease,  and  it  will 
not  stick  when  you  take  the  rod  apart.  Repeat 
with  the  other  ferrule.  The  only  additional  at¬ 
tention  that  need  be  given  the  ferrules  is  to  rub 
them  occasionally  with  your  handkerchief  or  a 
bit  of  cloth,  to  free  them  from  grit. 

Oiling  ferrules  is  bad  practice,  as  the  oil  is 
likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  wood  or  cement 
in  the  female  ferrule.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
German  silver  ferrules  that  if  you  oil  them,  the 
oil  and  the  grit  on  them  cut  the  metal  and  leave 
a  black  coating  on  the  male  which  is  sure  to  be 
transferred  to  your  hands  and  clothing  and  the 
rod  case.  The  oil  also  attracts  more  grit,  but 
the  very  slight  oiling  a  ferrule  gets  if  passed 
through  the  hair  has  no  such  effect. 

I  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with 
the  ferrules  of  my  rod.  I  never  oil  them,  but 
on  assembling  a  rod  I  first  wipe  the  male  fer¬ 
rules  clean,  then  pass  them  through  my  hair  or 
across  the  back  of  my  hand.  In  the  winter  I 
clean  all  ferrules  very  slightly  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  and  a  drop  or  two  of  crude  petroleum, 
rubbing  very  lightly,  merely  to  remove  grit  but 
not  enough  to  set  up  a  polish,  for  this  is  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  the  metal  glistens  in  the  sunlight  in 
fishing.  The  dull  gray  of  much  used  German 
silver  ferrules  is  a  thing  of  beauty  in  itself,  just 
as  the  mottled  green  corrosion  on  brass  canoe 
fittings  is  the  pride  of  canoe  sailors. 

In  the  days  when  a  few  ship  chandlers  and 
sporting  goods  shops  kept  a  stock  of  canoe  fit¬ 
tings,  these  articles  were  known  as  canoe  jewelry, 
and  rightly  so,  for  they  were  all  of  brass  brightly 
nickeled.  The  supposition  of  the  manufacturers, 
who  lived  distant  from  salt  water,  was  that  the 
nickeling  was  a  preservative;  their  conviction 
was  that  higher  prices  could  be  obtained.  That 
was  true.  A  full  set  of  nickled  fittings  for  a 
sailing  canoe  cost  almost  as  much  as  the  hull. 

It  was  pathetic  to  watch  the  beginner  with  a 
new  sailing  canoe.  At  first  he  wiped  all  his 
fittings  dry  with  chamois  skin  or  cloth  after 
every  sail,  then  the  corrosion,  which  “worked 
while  he  slept,”  got  away  from  him  and  ate 
through  the  nickel  in  spots,  so  that  he  rubbed 
'  with  crocus  cloth  and  emery,  with  sandpaper  and 
even  shellacked  the  fittings.  But  it  was  no  use, 
and  in  time,  as  the  nickel  disappeared  and  a  sub¬ 
tle  coat  of  mottled  green  crept  over  the  once 
shining  cleats  and  blocks,  he  came  to  regard  it 
with  pride,  for  it  was  the  inevitable  sign  of  age 
and  honorable  usefulness. 

Reverting  to  ferrules,  there  is  a  knack  in  re¬ 


moving  one  that  is  stuck.  A  steady  pull  will 
not  do  it.  It  is  instead  a  quick  but  vigorous  jerk 
while  the  hands  are  so  held  that  no  bending 
strain  is  put  on  joints  or  ferrules.  If  it  is  still 
obstinate,  ask  a  friend  to  assist,  but  in  either 
case  twisting  or  pulling  steady  will  not  serve. 
Twisting  will  damage  the  cane  or  wood  and 
cause  the  pins  in  the  ferrules  to  bruise  the  wood 
and  work  loose.  The  final  resort  is  to  a  match. 
Light  it  and  hold  it  a  couple  of  inches  under  the 
female  ferrule  until  this  one  becomes  quite 
warm,  then  before  there  is  time  for  the  heat  to 
be  communicated  to  the  male  ferrule,  separate 
them.  This  is  usually  a  successful  method,  but 
not  one  to  be  employed  in  ordinary  cases,  for 
good  German  silver  ferrules  are  cold  drawn  and 
brazed,  hence  heat  is  an  enemy.  H.  J.  H. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Aug.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Our  club  contest,  scheduled  for  July 
30,  was  cast  off  in  regular  order,  per  scores  given 
below.  Weather  during  accuracy  bait,  bright  sky 
and  northeast  cross  winds. 

Half-ounce  accuracy  bait : 


Regular.  Re-entries. 


E.  K.  Pierson . 

97.6 

H.  J.  Hokamp  . 

96.0 

A.  Bauer  . 

97.2 

Win.  Stanley  . 

98.4 

O.  C.  Wehle . 

98.6 

N.  C.  Heston  . 

98.7 

-  -  -T 

A.  D.  Whitby . 

97.6 

99.0 

E.  K.  Rockwell . 

96.9 

M  Hartstall  . 

95.6 

D.  Kernaghan  . 

98.9 

H.  R.  Winfield  . 

96.7 

97.2 

T..  E.  De  Garmo . 

98.6 

T.  M.  Ranney  . . 

9S.9 

F.  W.  Hemminghous 

96.7 

97. 1 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter... 

97.3 

_ 

W.  W.  McFarlin . 

97.1 

G.  L.  Halvorsen  _ 

' 

97.2 

9S.i 

R.  M.  Abbev . 

97.1 

97.7 

W.  1.  Tamison . 

98.4 

L.  R.  Huntley . 

97.6 

9S.2 

H.  D.  Willis . 

95.9 

97.1 

G.  H.  Asper . 

T.  T.  Hartley  . 

97.  S 

G.  W.  Cook . 

98.0  ■ 

E.  H.  Mathews...*... 

98.8 

Visitors: 

Mr.  Cooley  . 

97.6 

Mr,  Loes  . 

97.8 

Mr.  Kleinfeldt  . 

98.0 

9S.0 

Half-ounce  distance 

W.  H.  Ball . 

bait: 

Regular. 
_  125  2-5 

r~  Re-entries— ^ 
123  1-5 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

. . . .  96  4-5 

42  4-5 

E.  R.  Rockwell . 

. . . .  120  1-5 

145  2-5 

145  3-5 

W.  T.  Jamison . 

. . . .  170  2-5 

137  2-5 

155  2-5 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter.... 

. . . .  202  1-5 

209  2-5 

194  4--5 

N.  C.  Pleston . 

....  136 

165 

W.  W.  McFarlin . 

. . . .  154  2-5 

126 

L.  E.  De  Garmo _ 

137 

G.  W.  Cook . 

....  72  4-5 

M.  Hartstall  . 

....  66 

Mr.  Cooley  (visitor) 

. . . .  169  3-5 

67  3-5 

Accuracy  fly;  weather  clear,  shifting  winds: 
H.  D.  Willis  ....  98  5-15  L.  E.  De  Garmo 

99  9-15 

N.  C.  Heston. ...  99  3-15 

J.  J.  Sorber . 

97  4-15 

E.  R.  Rockwell..  97 
Distance  fly;  wind 

14-15 

S.E., 

variable;  maximum 

velocity. 

12  miles: 

L.  E.  De  Garmo - 

86 

T.  T.  Sorber . 

...  87 

H.  D.  Willis . 

81 

N.  C. 

Heston. . 

...  SO 

E.  R.  Rockwell . 

86 

Wm.  Stanley  ... 

...  76 

Attention  is  called  to  the  magnificent  and  con¬ 
sistent  casting  of  C.  E.  Lingenfelter  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  bait  event.  His  highest  score  exceeds  our 
club  record  (made  by  him),  exceeds  all  national 
tournaments  and  is,  we  believe,  a  national  record. 

I11  the  accuracy  fly  L.  E.  DeGarmo’s  score  of 
99  9/15  per  cent,  equals  our  club  record,  this 
score  having  been  made  heretofore  by  both 
Messrs.  DeGarmo  and  Heston. 

In  the  score  sheet  of  July  16  (quarter-ounce) 
Mr.  Jamison’s  re-entry  of  99  per  went.  was  in¬ 
advertently  overlooked. 

The  executive  committee  announces  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  J.  M.  Ranney  as  captain  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  R.  C.  Nicholson  to  succeed  him. 
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Re-entries. — Several  members  having  recently 
taken  too  many  re-entries- — which  causes  both 
confusion  and  delay — the  secretary  will  in  the 
future  have  his  index  score  cards  on  the  ground, 
and  members  having  any  doubt  as  to  their  right 
to  re-entries  will  kindly  apply  to  him  for  infor¬ 
mation.  Where  members  cast  re-entries  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled,  the  last  re-entry  is  counted 
out.  A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


V.— The  Kingfish. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  fauna  of  creation  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  confusing  nomenclature  as  our  fishes. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  numerous  varieties  of 
our  coast  line  tribes. 

With  many,  the  old  Indian  names  remain  and 
scientific  classification  is  but  little  regarded.  A 
State  may  furnish  a  half  dozen  different  names, 
each  being  the  local  one  for  the  same  species. 
Perhaps  there  is  none  of  our  coast  and  estuary 
fishes  to  which  the  above  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plies  than  to  the  kingfish,  eagerly  sought  by  all 
as  he  is,  whether  at  the  market  stall  or  by  the 
angler.  He  is  bought  and  caught  under  more 
titles  than  seems  quite  reasonable.  “Tomcod”  he 
is  on  the  Connecticut  coast;  “kingfish”  in  New 
York  and  Northern  New  Jersey;  “barb”  at  Bar- 
negat ;  “sea  mink”  in  and  near  the  Chesapeake, 
and  "black  mullet”  in  the  Carolines.  Further 
south  he  is  often  taken  and  confused  with  the 
"surf  whiting,”  a  closely  allied  species.  But  in 
his  praise  be  it  said,  no  matter  what  the  appel¬ 
lation  be,  his  toothsomeness  is  not  affected  there¬ 
by;  neither  is  his  battle  to  the  death  on  the  rod 
decreased. 

The  kingfish  ranges  from  the  Massachusetts 
coast  south  to  Florida  and  may  be  met  with  in 
all  the  tidal  streams  intervening  between  the 
above  points  where  good  channel  ways  are  main¬ 
tained. 

It  goes  much  in  schools,  and  when  one  is  taken 
others  may  confidently  be  looked  for.  Along 
the  entire  New  Jersey  coast  it  is  a  prime  favorite 
with  the  surf  angler,  and  of  this  class  of  fishing 
modern  methods  leave  but*  little  to  be  desired. 
The  reels  of  to-day  are  superb  and  rods  and 
lines  seem  to  have  reached  perfection.  We  are 
considering  now  the  high  grade  goods,  not  the 
bargain  counter  variety  palmed  off  as  just  the 
thing  by  the  clerk  of  incompetence  who  perhaps 
has  never  seen  a  game  fish  taken.  Such  mer¬ 
chandise  may  possibly  have  its  uses,  but  it  has 
not  in  the  subject  under  consideration. 

While  ichthyologists  confess  that  but  little  is 
known  of  the  time  and  place  of  spawning  of  the 
kingfish,  still  the  close  observation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  convinces  me  that  about 
May  20  the  gravid  fish  approach  our  coast  and 
spawn  in  the  bays  and  rivers  of  this  latitude,  as 
I  have  found  many  of  the  young  fish  two  to  four 
inches  long  during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  The  kingfish  is  most  cleanly  in  its 
habits,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  only  in  unpolluted 
waters  that  it  makes  its  spawning  home,  as  it  is 
only  in  such  streams  as  are  not  affected  by  sew¬ 
age  or  other  deleterious  substances  that  I  have 
met  with  the  young  fish. 

A  curious  feature  of  common  knowledge  to 
the  obsefv'ant  is  that  at  least  eight  out  of  ten 
fish  taken  on  the  hook  in  the  early  season  are 
females,  a  peculiarity  not  met  with  in  any  other 


variety  of  fish  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
Whether  the  females  are  so  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  males  in  point  of  numbers  or  not  must 
of  course  be  left  to  conjecture. 

In  the  surf  the  kingfish  is  what  is  known  as 
an  inshore  feeder,  nosing  along  the  bars  and 
points  of  beach  in  quest  of  food  which  consists 
of  small  Crustacea  such  as  shrimp,  the  almost 
numberless  varieties  of  snails,  sea  bugs,  etc.,  any 
of  which  may  be  successfully  used  as  bait.  But 
undoubtedly  the  two  best  baits  are  shedder  crab 
and  blood  worms  or  white  worms,  as  they  are 
frequently  called. 

The  kingfish  bites  well  day  or  night  and  can 
be  taken  during  all  conditions  of  the  tide,  but 
if  the  best  conditions  are  sought — and  your  true 
angler  is  not  content  with  less  than  the  best — 
then  let  me  say  be  on  hand  just  as  day  is 


A  56-FOUND  CHANNEL  BASS. 

Taken  at  Forked  River  Beach,  New  Jersey,  by  Fred 
Brower,  in  1907. 


breaking,  and  when  the  tide  is  on  the  flood,  se¬ 
lect  a  point  where  the  bar  is  within  easy  casting 
distance,  which  can  be  told  by  the  long  line  of 
white  foam  and  the  churned  condition  of  the 
waters. 

To  get  the  most  enjoyment  from  the  sport  the 
tackle  must  be  as  light  as  is  at  all  consistent 
with  the  size  of  the  fish  to  be  taken;  the  rod  just 
stiff  enough  to  put  the  bait  out.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  sea  one  and  a  half  ounces  of 
lead  is  sufficient.  A  fifteen-thread  special  line,  a 
1/0  multiplying  reel  and  a  two-ply  or  at  most  a 
three-ply  leader  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  in 
length  should  be  used.  A  brass  box.  swivel  is 
essential,  into  the  same  eye  of  which  the  line 
and  leader  should  be  fastened.  The  other  eye  is 
for  the  sinker  line,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  six  inches  in  length.  Thus  arranged  the 
line  and  leader  are  in  direct  communication,  and 
the  least  touch  on  the  hook  can  be  instantly  felt. 

Now  as  to  the  hook.  I  have  tried  every  make 
and  all  sizes  and  find  that  the  2/0  high  grade 
sproat  is  the  most  desirable.  Being  short  from 
point  to  bend,  it  is  readdy  taken  into  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  formed  mouth  of  the  kingfish  and  always1 


holds  well.  Thus  equipped  and  bait  out  to  the 
desired  point,  the  line  must  be  kept  taut  and  the 
angler  keenly  alert,  for  the  readiness  with  which 
a  kingfish  can  steal  a  bait  is  really  astonishing. 
Accustomed  as  they  are  to  wrenching  loose  their 
food  from  its  fastenings,  the  strike  of  the  king¬ 
fish  is  most  peculiar,  and  once  felt  is  never  for¬ 
gotten  or  mistaken  for  other  varieties,  being  a 
nervous  twitching,  sharp  and  rapid  as  thought. 
As  he  rarely  if  ever  hooks  himself,  the  angler 
must  at  the  instant  of  touch  strike  firmly,  but 
not  too  hard,  and  if  the  quarry  be  hooked,  a 
battle  such  as  few  other  fish  of  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds  in  weight  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  will  be  the  result.  If  the  quest  be  earn¬ 
estly  pursued,  the  pastime  is  of  a  high  order 
and  the  gastronomic’s  reward  is  great.  As  the 
tide  increases,  the  casting  should  be  shortened, 
as  the  fish  move  inshore  with  the  waters,  until 
at  full  tide  they  feed  directly  at  the  foot  of  the 
sand.  I  have  taken  hundreds  of  them  just  back 
of  the  swell  as  it  breaks  on  the  beach  and  with¬ 
in  ten  feet  of  the  sand. 

In  river  and  bay  fishing  much  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  as  to  time  of  day,  but  the  tackle 
should  be  lighter.  A  good  black  bass  bait  rod 
is  now  in  order;  in  fact,  a  bass  rig  throughout 
is  all  that  is  needed,  except  as  to  the  hook  as 
above  described.  Use  only  lead  enough  to  carry 
the  bait  to  the  bottom  and  when  practicable,  fish 
outside  the  channel  just  a  little  off  the  deepqst 
water. 

This  advice  applies  particularly  to  night  fish¬ 
ing,  as  kingfish  feed  much  on  the  flats  at  night, 
and  if  quiet  in  the  boat  is  maintained,  good  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained  from  this  method.  If 
an  oyster  reef  can  be  located,  fishing  near  it  is 
recommended,  as  it  is  a  familiar  sight  to  old 
oyster  men  to  see  a  school  of  kingfish  fighting 
for  a  chance  at  worms  and  other  food  as  the 
oysters  are  removed.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
method  of  fishing  that  the  kingfish  appears  at 
his  best,  as  the  tackle,  being  so  much  lighter  than 
the  surf  rig,  the  battle  is  just  so  much  more 
royal.  It  is  really  surprising  how  determined  is 
the  resistance  this  fish  makes  on  light  tackle  in 
a  good  tide  way,  and  when  boated  he  is  no  less 
a  prize.  Beautiful  in  contour  and  coloring,  he 
must  ever  rank  with  the  choicest  of  our  table 
fishes  and  is  outrivaled  only  by  the  Spanish 
mackerel  and  pompano  in  the  estimation  of^the 
epicure.  His  presence  is  ever  welcomed  by  the 
angler,  and  as  years  go  by.  if  the  present  dimi¬ 
nution  of  our  coast  line  fishes  continues,  the  king¬ 
fish  will  become  a  rare  tit-bit  at  the  table  and 
a  rare  prize  to  him  who  loves  the  contemplative 
man's  recreation  on  the  sweeping  tideway  or  at 
the  edge  of  the  murmuring  sea. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  22. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Following  are  the  scores  made  at  the 
contest  held  Wednesday,  July  20: 


M.  A.  Beck  . 

Alb.  Lahmann  . 

A.  Bingenheimer  . 

Harry  Mullen  . 

%-ounce. 

. 98  12-15 

.  98  8-15 

.  98  14-15 

.  98  5-15 

.  98  1-15 

%-ounce. 
98  9-15 
98  9-15 
98  6-15 
98  2-15 
97  12-15’ 

Chas.  Rhine  . 

W.  Lathrop  . 

.  97  2-15 

.  94  14-15 

97  10-15 
96  13-15 

98  5-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson . 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub . 

Harry  Lewis  . 

97  8-15 
96  9-15 
95  4-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 
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Abating  Disease  Among  Brook  Trout 

I  shall  ask  your  kind  indulgence  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  paper  to  give  you  a  brief  history 
of  my  own  fishcUltural  operations,  as  this  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  subject. 

I  established  the  Spring  Brook  trout  hatchery 
in  1895  without  having  had  any  practical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  site  on  which  operations  were  com¬ 
menced  was  a  basin  of  about  four  and  a  quarter 
acres  surrounded  by  high  hills.  1  he  water  sup¬ 
ply  originates  at  the  north  end  of  the  basin  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills  where  is  a  number  of  what 
are  called  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Michigan) 
spring  holes.  The  land  was  covered  with  tama¬ 
rack,  elm,  ash,  etc.  These  were  all  cut  off  and 
a  dam  209  feet  long  was  built  across  the  site, 
flooding  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Eight 
ponds  were  excavated  by  hand  labor,  as  the  soil 
was  muck,  and  ditches  were  dug  to  carry  the 
water  from  springs  that  were  uncovered.  I  took 
about  20.000  eggs  in  the  fall  of  1895  from  wild 
fish  and  hatched  a  good  percentage;  also  bought 
35.000  fry  in  the  spring  of  1896. 

It  soon  appeared  that  conditions  were  not  right 
for  extensive  fishcultural  operations,  as  I  had 
started  too  near  the  head  of  the  supply  and  the 
water  became  too  warm  and  stagnant.  Some  of 
the  ponds  contained  a  number  of  bottom  springs 
which  supported  a  limited  number  of  fish.  By 
1897  the  reservoir  had  grown  up  to  a  dense  mass 
of  moss,  which,  although  it  \Vas  raked  out  by  the 
boat  load,  could  not  be  suppressed. 

In  February,  1899,  there  were  three  weeks  of 
intensely  cold  weather,  which  heaved  a  1  the  race¬ 
ways  and  put  the  ponds  out  of  commission.  Early 
in  the  spring  the  remainder  of  the  farm  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  a  large  reservoir  constructed  at  the 
head  of  the  valley.  Here  was  a  water  supply  of 
453  gallons  a  minute.  The  reservoir  was  277 
feet  long,  had  an  average  width  of  58  fee*  an<^ 
an  average  depth  of  3E2  feet  and  was  full  of 
small  bottom  springs. 

In  1900  the  pond  built  in  1895  went  out  during 
a  severe  storm.  Meanwhile  fry  of  1899  had 
grown  to  good  size  and  1,500,000  eggs  were  taken 
that  fall.  Losses  during  the  spawning  season 
were  normal. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1901  an  epidemic  broke 
out  among  these  fish.  We  could  pick  up  from 
forty  to  fifty  fish  early  in  the  morning,  and  by 
evening  there  would  be  just  as  many  more.  Most 
of  them  showed  no  marks  of  any  kind ;  a  few 
were  fungused.  The  ponds  were  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  fish  shifted,  but  there  was  no 
abatement  of  the  disease. 

About  the  middle  of  June  the  fish  were  netted 
and  given  their  liberty'  in  the  reservoir  and  the 
mortality  ceased  at  once,  only  seven  fish  being 
lost.  Here  there  was  plenty  of  natural  food  and 
the  fish  were  not  supplied  .with  artificial  food. 
In  the  early  fall  they  were  netted  and  trapped 
for  breeding  purposes  and  placed  in  a  clean 
pond,  but  they  commenced  to  die  in  large  num¬ 
bers  before  they  had  ripened  their  spawn.  '  It 
was  apparent  that  they  had  the  boil  or  ulcer 
disease,  as  they  were  covered  with  purplish 
blotches  and  bods. 

The  hatch  of  1900-1901  proved  almost  a  total 
loss,  caused  by  water  pollutions.  Early  in  1902 
I  started  to  build  a  new  system  of  ponds  down 

*By  Albert  Rosenberg,  proprietor  Spring  Brook  Trout 
Hatchery,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Read  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society. 


the  valley.  All  the  brook  trout  on  hand  were 
disposed  of.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
eggs  were  purchasOdtfrom  Eastern  sources  that 
season,  a  number  of  flowing  webs'  were  installed 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  troubles  were  over.  But 
the  sequel  proved  there  were  worse.  Heretofore 
the  fish  had  not  been  attacked  by  diseases  until 
eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  old,  but  now  the 
trouble  commenced  in  the  fall  following  their 
hatching  and  continued  all  winter,  culminating 
in  the  spring  with  losses  of  from  90  to  95  per 
cent.  None  of  these  young'  fish  showed  any 
symptoms  of  boil  disease,  but  most  of  them  had 
fungus  on  the  gills  and  head.  Not  knowing  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  trouble  was  I  continued  to  hatch 
fry  frcm  eggs  taken  from  wild  fish,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  always  proved  the  same. 

I  became  thoroughly  convinced  early  in  1904 
that  brook  trout  could  rot  be  reared  on  an  in¬ 
tensive  scale  under  exist,  ng  conditions,  and  so 
reported  to  persons  interested  with  me,  but  after 
these  continual  losses  they  were  discouraged  and 
would  not  take  any  steps  to  better  conditions. 

In  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906  I  lost  on  an  aver¬ 
age  50.000  to  75*.ooo  yearlings  each  season,  and 
as  no  changes  were  made  in  methods,  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  In  the  spring  of  1906 
there  were  left  only  some  40.000  brook  trout  fry, 
and  as  I  was  unable  through  severe  illness  to 
give  the  work  personal  supervision,  these  shrank 
by  Sept.  1  to  10,000.  I  then  determined  not  to 
waste  any  more  time  and  labor  on  brook  trout 
until  the  existing  conditions  could  be  altered. 

I  neglected  to  state  that  I  had  taken  on  rain¬ 
bow  trout  in  1898,  and  had  become  by  1906  very 
successful  with  these  fish. 

The  reservoir  built  in  1899  had  become  more 
or  less  filled  with  liquid  muck  and  decaying 
vegetation.  Tons  of  algae  were  taken  off  each 
year  in  the  early  spring  and  the  water  could  be 
seen  to  work  and  boil.  This  would  continue 
until  about  June  1,  when  all  the  trees  had  leaved 
and  watercress  had  grown  to  good  size,  then 
losses  in  fry  would  cease  until  fall. 

In  the  fall  of  1906  I  secured  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  plant  and  at  once  cut  out  this  reser¬ 
voir,  laying  dry  the  ponds  it  fed,  disposed  of 
all  brook  trout  fingerlings  on  hand  and  con¬ 
tracted  all  eggs  taken  excepting  18,000  eyed  eggs 
from  wild  stock. 

In  the  spring  of  1907  I  ordered  made  a  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  raceway  277  feet  long.  18  inches 
wide  and  5  inches  deep.  This  was  put  in  place 
about  June  10,  and  fry  were  placed  in  the  pond 
about  June  15.  The  water  entering  the  race¬ 
way  comes  some  700  feet  across  the  marsh, 
through  a  solid  bed  of  watercress,  and  is  very 
cold. 

The  loss  in  brook  trout  fry  before  they  left 
the  hatchery  had  been  very  slight,  and  the  still 
smaller  losses  outdoors  were  agreeably  surpris¬ 
ing;  in  fact,  from  June  15  to  Sept.  15  the  total 
loss  was  152  fry.  This  pond  was  drawn  once 
a  week  and  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  fish  were 
fed  sheep’s  liver,  always  absolutely  fresh,  and 
the  pond  was  literally  alive  with  water  fleas  and 
pond  snails.  About  this  time  we  became  so  busy 
with  other  work  that  this  pond  was  not  cleaned 
for  about  four  weeks  and  the  result  was  a  loss 
of  110  fish,  which  had  become  fungused.  con¬ 
firming  my  theories  that  unsanitary  conditions 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  waste  of  fish  and 
time. 

These  fish  were  moved  and  sorted  into  two 


ponds  further  down  and  estimated,  by  counting 
a  series,  at  14,000  in  number.  A  finer  lot  of 
fry  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  They  were  of  a 
good  size  and  color.  1  looked  forward  eagerly 
to  spring,  as  I  was  not  satisfied  that  this  would 
be  a  permanent  success.  They  were  again  moved 
and  reassorted  into  larger  ponds  about  April  22. 
1908.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  is  some  loss 
in  these  fish — kingfishers,  herons,  snakes,  etc.,  de¬ 
stroying  some,  and  a  few  dying  of  disease. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  about  450  two, 
three  and  four-year-old  fish.  The  losses  in  these 
have  been  about  two  fish  per  month  since  spawn¬ 
ing  last  fall.  I  have  kept  all  of  the  hatch  of 
brook  trout  this  season,  some  75,000.  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  they  can  be  reared  suc¬ 
cessfully.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  desirable 
result  the  water  must  be  pure  and  cold,  the 
ponds  kept  absolutely  clean  and  the  food  per¬ 
fectly  fresh  and  sweet. 

I  believe  that  if  conditions  permit  of  changing 
the  application  of  the  water  supply,  these  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  at  other  stations  that  have 
had  this  trouble,  provided  the  water  is  suitable 
to  start  with.  At  stations  which  derive  their 
water  supply  from  brooks  or  ponds  that  heat 
and  dry  up  in  summer  and  freeze  hard  in  win¬ 
ter.  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  case  is  hopeless. 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  I  will  be  pleased 
to  give  personally  any  further  information  that 
may  be  desired. 


Weakfish  With  Spawn. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  reading  Mr.  Hulit’s  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  on  salt  water  angling  I  note  the  statement 
that  in  his  experience  weakfish  containing  spawn 
have  been  rarely  taken.  While  I  have  no  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  the  matter  I  would  say  that 
on  June  1  and  2  I  fished  in  Delaware  Bay,  off 
Maurice  River  Cove,  in  twenty-seven  feet  of 
water,  and  of  the  catch  of  some  fif tyr  fine  weak¬ 
fish  fully  one-half  that  number  were  heavy  with 
spawn ;  in  fact,  the  spawn  was  so  well  developed 
that  our  host  at  the  hotel  set  before  us  a  large 
platter  of  the  delicacy  served  a  la  shad  roe. 

On  the  night  of  June  2  three  men  caught  about 
200  large  weakfish  at  the  same  place — Elbow 
Cross  Ledge  Light — and  many  of  these  appeared 
heavy  with  spawn,  although  I  did  not  examine 
them  closely.  W.  H.  E. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Anglers’  Club  of  Massachusetts 

will  hold  its  third  annual  fly-  and  bait-casting 
tournament  Saturday,  Sept.  24.  The  events'  are: 
Distance  fly,  85  foot  class ;  distance  fly,  unlimited  ; 
distance  bait,  half-ounce;  accuracy  bait,  half¬ 
ounce  ;  accuracy  bait,  quarter-ounce ;  accuracy 
fly,  five-ounce  rods;  distance  salmon  fly,  15-foot 
rods;  distance  fly.  five-ounce  rods. 

Call  J.  McCarty.  Sec’y. 


Trout  Season  Was  Poor. 

Massachusetts  anglers  have  put  away  their 
trout  flies  and  rods  for  another  season  hopeful 
that  the  year  1911  will  be  productive  of  better 
sport  along  the  streams  of  the  State  than  that 
enjoyed  during  the  season  which  closed  on  Aug. 
1. — Boston  Herald. 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

Huguenot  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Bridgeport  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Hempstead  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  seventh  championship. 

Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 
Seaside  Yacht  Club,  club. 

Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fifth  Corinthian. 

Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  club. 

Chicago  Yacht  Club,  open. 

Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

15-20.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  sonder  trials. 

15.  Edgewood  Y.  C.  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 
Barrington  Yacht  Club,  open. 

Rhode  Island  Y.  C.,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 
Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  open. 

King  Phillip  Boat  Club,  open. 

Eastern  Yacht  Club,  Spanish-American  Sonder  races. 
Edgewood  Yacht  Club,  catboats,  special. 

King  Phillip  B.  C.,  open  and  interbay.  catboats. 
Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 
18-20.  Moriches  Yacht  Club,  association  regatta. 

18-20.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Upton  cup  races. 

19.  Newport  Y.  C.,  open  and  interbay.  catboats. 

19.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 
Newport  Yacht  Club,  open. 

Stamford  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Harlem  Yacht  Club,  long  distance  race. 

Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  eighth  championship. 
Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 
Quincy  Yacht  Club,  club. 

Jubilee  Yacht  Club,  club. 

Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

Boston  Yacht  Club.  Marblehead,  club. 

Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 
Huguenot  Yacht  Club,  club. 

Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  vice-commodore  cup. 
Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fifth  club. 

Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

Roval  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

Manchester  Yacht  Club,  Crowhurst  cup. 

Gloucester  Yacht  Club,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

4u.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

25-27.  Westhampton  C.  C.,  association  regatta. 

25-27.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Nutting  cup  races. 

26.  Annisquam  Yacht  Club,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

27.  Northport  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Marine  and  Field  Club,  ninth  championship. 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

c.1.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  sixth  race. 

27.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

27.  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  club. 

27.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  rear-commodore  cup. 

27.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

27.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

31.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  race  week. 
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New  York  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

The  cruise  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  this  year 
was  an  enjoyable  one,  and  was  also  successful. 
It  attracted  a  large  number  of  yachtsmen  who 
followed  the  lead  of  Commodore  Arthur  Curtiss 
James  in  their  yachts,  and  the  racing,  too,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  was  of  a  high  order. 
There  were  forty  yachts  taking  part  in  the  first 
three  days’  racing,  which  took  the  fleet  as  far 
as  Newport,  and  these  boats  ranged  in  size 
from  the  30-t'ooters  to  the  big  auxiliary  Aloha. 
\\  hat  was  particularly  pleasing  to  the  members 
was  the  number  of  schooners  taking  part  in  the 
races,  and  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
schooner  is  to  again  come  in  favor  with  those 
yachtsmen  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury.  On 
the  cruise  where  the  racing  is  from  port  to  port, 
the  old-time  cruiser  has  almost  as  good  a  chance 
of  success  as  the  modern  racing  craft,  and  so 
owners  are  willing  to  enter  their  yachts  in  the 
port  runs.  The  races  add  some  additional  in¬ 
terest  to  the  owners  of  these  boats. 

There  were  eighteen  of  these  big  vessels,  and 
among  them  Rear-Commodore  Pratt's  Sea  Fox, 
built  twenty-two  years  ago.  and  James  B.  Ford’s 
Katrina  just  as  old  as  the  Sea  Fox.  Sea  Fox 
showed  up  very  well.  She  did  not  win,  but 
Elmina,  the  crack  yacht  of  the  big  class,  could 
only  beat  the  famous  old  boat  a  few  minutes 
each  day,  and  Katrina  did  win  some  runs. 

The  fleet  gathered  in  Glen  Cove  Harbor  on 
lluirsday,  Aug.  4.  There  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  vessels  in  the  harbor  when  the  flagship 


Aloha  arrived  there  about  noon,  and  then  the 
commodore  ordered  the  fleet  to  proceed  to 
Huntington.  The  Regatta  Committee — H.  de 
B.  Parsons,  Ernest  E.  Lorillard  and  Grenville 
Kane — soon  after  this,  went  to  Matinicock  Point 
and  established  the  starting  line  for  the  racing 
craft  and  signalled  the  course.  The  wind  was 
from  S.  ^2  W.  and  blowing  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  course  chosen  took  the  yachts  first  to  a 
mark  off  Long  Neck  Point,  then  back  to  an¬ 
other  mark  off  Oak  Neck,  and  then  to  the  fin¬ 
ishing  line  off  Eaton’s  Neck  at  the  entrance  to 
Huntington  Harbor.  This  made  it  a  run  to 
Long  Neck,  a  beat  to  Oak  Neck  and  a  reach 
to  the  finish  and  a  fair  test  on  three  points  of 
sailing.  The  small  sloops  were  the  first  sent 
away,  and  these  were  followed  at  intervals  of 
five  minutes  by  the  other  classes.  All  crossed 
the  line  with  booms  eased  to  port  and  spinnak¬ 
ers  and  balloon  jib  topsails  were  carried.  The 
green  sloop,  Shimna,  showed  what  a  smart 
yacht  she  is  by  at  once  overhauling  those  which 
had  started  ahead  of  her  and  keeping  in  front 
of  the  65-footers.  Vencedor,  the  auxiliary,  led 
the  fleet  at  the  first  mark,  where  times  taken 
were:  Vencedor,  2:22:30;  Shimna,  2:25:00; 

Seneca,  2:25:02;  Idler,  2:25:30’  Winsome, 
2:26:20;  Istalena.  2:26:30;  Aurora,  2:26:35; 
Windward,  2:27:00;  Adventuress,  2:27:30;  Cara 
Mia,  2:27:45;  Phryne,  2:28:50;  Vagrant,  2:30:10; 
Cygnet,  2:30:50. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  the  wind.  Shimna 
took  the  lead  and  held  it  for  some  time.  Win¬ 
some  followed  but  could  not  get  by  Shimna  and 
was  put  in  rather 'a  bad  position,  so  that  Ista¬ 
lena  was  able  when  near  the  windward  mark  to 
take  the  lead.  There  the  times  taken  were: 
Istalena,  3:56:30;  Shimna,  3:57:40;  Winsome. 
3:57:S°;  Aurora,  4:00:32.  It  was  a  reach  with 
booms  to  port  to  the  finish,  and  Istalena  was 
the  first  yacht  to  finish.  She  had  beaten  her 
class  rivals,  Winsome,  Aurora  and  Hester. 
Avenger  was  not  a  starter  in  this  race,  and  her 
absence  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
yachtsmen.  This  left  Shimna  without  a  class 
competitor,  so  the  committee  made  a  special 
race  with  Adventuress,  and  Shimna,  after  allow¬ 
ing  that  yacht  urn.  22s.,  won  by  2m.  36s.  In 
the  46-foot  class,  in  which  Adventuress  really 
belongs,  that  yacht  won  handily,  beating  the 
yawl  Polaris,  Eleanora  and  Hermes  II.  Wind¬ 
ward  was  the  winner  in  Class  P.  She  was  sailed 
well  by  R.  A.  Monks  and  defeated  Cara  Mia  by 
im.  25s.  The  30-footers,  as  usual,  sailed  a  very 
good  race.  Phryne  is  being  handled  by  C. 
Sherman  Hoyt,  and  lie  is  one  of  the  best  sailors 
of  small  boats  on  the  Sound.  Phryne  won  the 
race.  Nepsi,  which  has  Butler  Whiting  as 
skipper,  finished  second,  and  J.  W.  Alker  was 
third  with  Alera. 

Vencedor  won  the  race  for  auxiliaries,  with 
Iris  second.  In  the  small  class  of  schooners 
the  new  yacht  Vagrant,  owned  by  Harold  S. 
Vanderbilt,  was  the  winner.  Dervish,  being 
without  a  class  competitor,  had  to  sail  against 
the  winner  of  Class  E.  Vagrant,  and  Vagrant 
was  the  winner  by  nearly  5m.  Taormina  won 
in  Class  D.  and  in  a  special  race  defeated  Ariel, 
and  Elmina  won  from  Sea  Fox. 

The  fleet  made  Huntington  Harbor  look  very 
pretty.  The  yachtsmen  gathered  on  board  the 
flagship  to  arrange  some  of  the  minor  details 
of  the  cruise,  and  after  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
turned  in  to  get  a  good  rgst  before  the  long 
run  to  New  London  scheduled  for  the  next  day. 
The  summaries: 


Motor  Auxiliaries — Start,  1:25. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Vencedor  .  4  56  45  3  31  45  3  04  58 

Iris  .  5  05  01  3  40  01  3  15  26 

Seneca  .  5  09  14  3  44  14  3  19  16 

Idler  .  4  57  45  3  32  45  3  19  51 

N.  Y.  Y.  C.  Thirties — Start,  1:25. 

Phryne  .  5  30  43  4  04  43  . 

Nepsi  .  5  34  10  4  09  10  . 


Alera  .  5  36  47  4  11  47  . 

Dahinda  .  5  41  42  4  16  42  . 

Juanita  .  5  42  27  4  17  27  . 

Class  P — Start,  1 :25. 

Windward  .  5  27  25  4  02  25  2  50  45 

Cara  Mia  .  5  28  50  4  03  50  2  52  10 

Mimosa  III .  5  31  48  4  06  48  2  54  22 

Class  L — Special — Start,  1:25. 

Shimna  : .  4  46  35  3  11  35  2  40  13 

Adventuress  . ,5  00  31  3  25  31  2  42  49 

Class  M — Start.'  1:25. 

Adventuress  .  5  01  31  3  25  31  2  42  49 

Polaris  .  5  08  06  3  33  06  2  49  14 

Eleanora  .  5  18  29  3  41  29  2  56  15 

Hermes  II .  5  32  10  5  57  10  3  07  07 

Lasca  . .  Not  timed. 

Class  Iv — Start,  1:40. 

Istalena  .  4  42  24  3  02  24  2  40  46 

Winsome  .  4  43  13  3  03  13  2  41  35 

Aurora  .  4  46  32  3  06  32  2  44  43 

Hester  .  Did  not  finish. 

Class  F — Start,  1:30. 

Vagrant  .  5  18  19  3  48  19  3  05  37 

Miladi  .  5  32  54  4  02  54  3  18  09 

Cygnet  .  5  34  25  4  04  25  3  19  40 

Class  N — Start,  1:35. 

Phantom  .  5  38  09  4  03  09  . 

Class  E  Special — Start,  1:30. 

Vagrant  .  5  IS  19  3  48  19  3  05  37 

Dervish  .  5  15  36  3  45  36  3  10  01 

Class  D — Start,  1 :45. 

Taormina  .  5  13  53  3  28  53  3  00  30 

1  rolita  .  5  13  40  3  28  40  3  01  42 

Katrina  .  5  12  34  3  27  34  3  02  54 

Nancy  .  5  22  26  3  37  26  . 

Class  C  Special — Start,  1:45. 

Taormina  .  5  13  53  3  28  53  3  00  30 

Ariel  . 5  05  47  3  20  47  3  05  05 

Class  B — Start,  1 :45. 

Elmina  . : .  4  48  33  3  03  33  2  54  31 

Sea  Fox  .  Did  not  finish. 


HUNTINGTON  TO  NEW  LONDON. 

A  wind,  S.  W.  by  W.,  about  9  miles,  was  blow¬ 
ing  when  the  racing  craft  reached  the  starting 
line  shortly  before  7  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  Aug.  5.  It  gave  promise,  too,  of  hold¬ 
ing,  and  its  direction  made  things  somewhat 
easy  and  pleasant.  The  run  was  to  New  Lon¬ 
don,  65  miles  away,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
class  prizes,  Commodores’  cups  were  to  be 
sailed  for.  There  were  four  of  these  trophies, 
two  for  schooners  and  two  for  sloops,  with 
time  allowance.  The  schooners  were  divided 
with  classes  B  and  C  in  the  first  division  and 
smaller  ones  in  the  second  division,  and  the 
sloops  were  divided  with  classes  K  and  L  in 
the  first  division,  and  the  others  forming  the 
second.  The  yachts  began  to  cross  the  line  at 
7:10  o’clock,  and  with  booms  eased  to  port  and 
balloon  jib  topsails  drawing,  reached  through 
the  Sound.  The  starts  were  very  pretty.  The 
racers  soon  separated  into  three  divisions. 
Some  yachtsmen  held  well  over  to  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  shore,  a  few,  among  them  Vagrant,  held 
along  the  Long  Island  side,  while  others  sailed 
a  middle  course.  Istalena  and  Aurora  had  a 
short  luffing  match  and  allowed  Winsome  to 
take  a  good  lead.  Stratford  Shoal  was  reached 
by  9  o’clock.  Shimna  was  then  the  leading 
yacht,  with  Winsome  not  far  astern.  Alera  led 
the  ,30-footers  well  in  toward  the  north  shore. 
Irolita  led  in  her  class,  and  Adventuress  was  a 
little  ahead  of  Polaris,  and  Elmina,  one  of  the 
last  to  start,  was  rapidly  overhauling  the  lead¬ 
ers.  Then  the  wind  hauled  sufficiently  to  allow 
spinnakers.  By  10  o’clock  Elmina  was  off 
Morris  Cove.  She  was-  the  leading  yacht  in  the 
fleet,  as  astern  of  her  was  Idler.  Seneca,  Vence¬ 
dor,  Iris  and  Sea  Fox  in  the  order  named.  Win¬ 
some  was  further  out  in  the  Sound,  followed  by 
Shimna.  The  north  shore  course  was  the  best 
because  the  yachts  were  able  to  catch  the  first 
of  the  east  flowing  tide  when  off  Morris  Cove, 
which  gave  them  some  advantage.  At  11:35  El¬ 
mina  passed  Faulkner’s  Island,  at  least  two 
miles  ahead  of  the  next  yacht.  About  noon  the 
wind  still  hauling,  forced  the  leaders  to  take  in 
spinnakers  and  gybe.  Taormina.  Katrina.  Iro¬ 
lita  and  a  few  others  kept  inside  Faulkner’s 
Island,  and  carrying  a  better  wind  and  tide  with 
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them,  made  quite  a  good  gain.  Elmina  passed 
Cornfield  light  vessel  at  1  o'clock,  and  sailing 
very  fast,  she  was  able  to  reach  the  finish  first 
at  2:24:03,  having  sailed  the  65  miles  in  6h.  54m. 
3s.  Katrina  was  the  next  yacht  to  finish.  Her 
skipper  had  shown  good  judgment  in  the  course 
selected,  and  her  time  was  7h.  I9m- — fast  i°r 
such  an  old  craft.  Winsome  was  the  first  sloop 
in,  and  she  was  a  winner  in  her  cjass.  This 
yacht  is  in  fine  trim  now,  and  an  even  match 
for  Aurora  and  Istalena.  Last  year  Mr.  Lippitt 
sailed  her  throughout  the  season,  winning  only- 
one  race.  This  year  he  has  found  the  proper 
trim  for  the  yacht,  and  his  success  is  deserved. 
Shimna  followed  the  65-footers,  and  again  she 
was  a  winner,  not  only  of  the  special  prize,  but 
of  the  Commodore’s  cup.  Shimna  is  handled 
by  Addison  G.  and  H.  Wilmer  Hanan.  Harry 
Johnson  is  on  board,  and  this  trio  is  a  hard  one 
to  beat.  Polaris,  sailed  by  W.  Burton  Hart, 
and  with  L.  R.  Alberger  (her  owner),  Richard 
Outwater  and  Frank  Bowne  Jones  on  board,  was 
the  winner  in  her  class.  There  was  hardly 
enough  wind  to  suit  this  yacht,  and  in  the  race 
for  the  Commodore's  cup  she  could  not  quite 
allow  time  to  the  30-footers.  Phryne  was  the 
winner  of  the  second  division  prize.  The  first 
schooner  cup  was  won  by  Elmina,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  schooner  cup  by  Katrina.  Miladi  won  the 
race  for  small  schooners,  and  she  also  defeated 
Dervish.  Sea  Fox  defeated  Ariel  in  a  special 
race.  Iris  won  the  race  for  the  auxiliaries. 


Motor  Auxiliaries — Start,  7 :10. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 


Iris  .  3  12  40  8  02  40  6  58  45 

Vencedor  .  3  33  44  8  23  4  4  7  14  06 

Seneca  .  3  33  39  8  23  39  7  18  45 

Idler  .  3  10  18  8  00  IS  7  26  44 


N.  Y.  Y.  C.  Thirties — Start.  7:10. 


Phryne  . 

.  4  36  20 

9  26  20 

Nepsi  . 

.  4  38  48 

9  28  48 

Alera  . 

.  4  39  03 

9  29  03 

Juanita  . 

.  4  59  49 

9  49  49 

Dahinda  .... 

.  5  11  05 

10  01  05 

Class 

P — Start,  7 

10. 

Cara  Mia  . . . 

.  4  28  02 

9  18  02 

6  11  43 

Windward  .. 

.  5  09  28 

9  59  28 

6  53  09 

Mimosa  III. 

.  5  22  29 

10  12  29 

7  04  08 

Class 

N— Start,  7:20. 

* 

Phantom  . . . 

.  4  20  18 

9  00  18 

Class 

M — Start.  7 

20. 

Polaris  . 

.  3  35  14 

8  15  14 

6  21  10 

Eleanora  . . . 

.  3  45  18 

8  25  18 

6  27  42 

Adventuress 

. -V. 

.  3  39  47 

8  19  47 

6  28  45 

Hermes  II. 

.  4  13  08 

8  53  08 

6  43  OO 

Feu  Follet  . 

.  4  56  06 

9  36  06 

Lasca  . 

.  4  59  50 

9  39  50 

Class  L 

Special — Start,  7:20. 

Shimna  .... 

.  3  28  25 

8  08  25 

G  46  52 

Winsome  ... 

.  3  22  04 

7  57  04 

7  00  49 

Class 

K — Start.  7 

25. 

Winsome  . . . 

.  3  22  04 

7  47  04 

7  00  49 

Aurora*  . 

.  3  25  22 

8  00  22 

7  03  39 

Istalena  .... 

.  3  26  16 

8  01  16 

7  05  01 

Hester  . 

.  3  40  51 

8  15  51 

.7  15  01 

One-Design 

Class,  65ft. — 

Start.  7:25. 

Winsome  .  • . 

.  3  22  04 

7  57  04 

Aurora  . 

.  3  25  22 

8  00  22 

Istalena  ,  . . . . 

.  3  26  16 

8  01  16 

Class 

F — Start,  7 

15. 

Miladi  . 

.  4  12  13 

8  57  13 

6  51  00 

Cygnet  . 

.  4  11  21 

8  56  21 

6  59  57 

Vagrant  .... 

.  4  20  30 

9  05  30 

7  14  2S 

Class  E 

Special — Start,  7:15. 

Dervish  . . .  . 

.  3  33  55 

8  18  55 

6  45  33 

Miladi  . 

.  4  12  13 

8  57  13 

,6  51  00 

Class 

D — Start,  7 

:30. 

Katrina  . 

.  2  49  43 

7  19  43 

6  15  34 

Taormina  . . . 

.  3  00  44 

7  30  44 

6  16  55 

Irolita  . 

.  3  17  48 

7  47  4S 

6  37  40 

Nancy  . 

.  3  36  48 

8  06  48 

Special 

Class — Start, 

7:30. 

Sea  Fox  .... 

.  2  43  03 

7  13  03 

6  39  09 

Ariel  . 

.  2  58  42 

7  28  42 

6  47  53 

Class  1! — Start,  7 :30. 


Elmina  .  2  24  03  fi  54  03  6  30  34 

Sea  Fox  .  2  43  03  7  13  03  6  39  09 

Ariadne  .  Hid  not  finish. 


commodore's  CUP. 


Schooners  First  Division. 


Elmina  .... 

.  6  30  34 

Idler  . 

. . . .  7  06  51 

Sea  Fox  ... 
Ariel  . 

.  6  47  53 

Schooners — Second  Division. 

. ...  d.n.t. 

Katrina  .... 

.  6  15  34 

Iris  . 

. . . .  6  38  45 

Taormina  . . 

.  6  16  55 

Cygnet  . 

. . . .  6  59  57 

Irolita  . 

.  6  37  40 

Vagrant  . 

. ...  7  14  2S 

Dervish  . .  . . 

.  6  45  33 

\  encedor  . 

....  7-16  06 

Miladi  . 

.  6  51  00 

Seneca  . 

. . . .  7  18  45 

Sloops-^First 

Division. 

. . . .  7  05  01 

Winsome  . 
Aurora  . . . , 

.  7  00  49 

.  7  03  39 

Hester  . 

. . . .  7  15  01 

Phryne 

Alera  . 

Nepsi  . 

Cara  Mia  .. 
Polaris  .... 
Adventuress 


Sloops — Second  Division. 

. . . .  5  57  18  Eleanora  .  6  27  42 

. . . .  6  00  01  Dahinda  .  6  32  03 

. . . .  6  00  34  Hermes  II .  6  43  00 

. ...  6  08  19  Windward  .  6  53  09 

. ...  6  17  15  Mimosa  111 .  7  04  08 

. . . .  6  21  10 


NEW  LONDON  TO  NEWPORT. 

The  run  on  Saturday  from  New  London  to 
Newport  was  a  glorious  one.  There  was  a  fresh 
westerly  wind,  blowing  16  to  20  miles  an  hour, 
which  had  a  snap  to  it,  and  when  the  yachtsmen 
left  the  harbor  every  one  was  delighted  with 
the  outlook.  It  was  a  running  race,  but  still 
the  wind  was  so  good  that  even  those  yachts¬ 
men  who  had  wished  for  a  turn  to  windward 
did  not  complain.  The  start  was  from  off 
Sarah's  Ledge  buoy,  and  the  course  took  the 
yachts  by  Race  Rock,  outside  the  Whistling 
Buoy  off  Point  Judith,  and  then  to  the  finishing 
line  at  Brenton's  Reef  lightship,  40  miles  in  all. 
The  first  four  miles  was  a  reach  with  booms  to 
port,  and  the  racers  heeled  so  that  their  lee 
rails  were  under.  The  start  was  a  very  spirited 
one  in  all  classes,  and  before  the  big  schooners 
had  been  sent  away,  the  first  of  the  fleet  had 
turned  Race  Rock.  Then  booms  were  eased 
off  and  spinnakers  set  to  starboard  for  a  run  of 
29  miles  to  Point  Judith.  The  fleet  split  into 
two  divisions.  Winsome.  Shimna,  Windward. 
Alera.  Phryne.  Dorello,  Polaris,  Vagrant  and 
Taormina  holding  well  in  toward  the  Fisher’s 
Island  shore  and  then  skirting  along  close  to 
the  land  all  the  way.  The  others,  including  Iris, 
Vencedor,  Seneca,  Elmina,  Nepsi,  Aurora,  Ad¬ 
venturess  and  Irolita.  stood  further  off  shore. 
It  was  a  case  of  one  going  off  and  others  fol¬ 
lowing,  and  nearly  all  the  offshore  division  were 
beaten.  On  Adventuress  were  Chester  C.  Rum- 
rill.  Charles  Francis  Adams  2d  and  Robert  W. 
Emmons  2d,  and  some  of  those  yachtsmen  with 
less  experience  that  these  three  accepted  their 
judgment.  After  the  race,  the  eastern  experts 
were  unmercifully  guyed  for  their  error.  Passing- 
Watch  Hill.  Shimna  led  the  fleet,  with  Win¬ 
some  second  and  Polaris  third.  Iris  was  leaa- 
iitg  the  offshore  fleet,  Aurora  was  some  distance 
astern  of  Winsome  and  further  off  shore,  and 
Istalena  was  still  further  astern  and  further  off 
shore.  When  off  Noyes,  Polaris  split  her  spin¬ 
naker  and  the  loss  was  a  serious  one  to  her. 
The  wind  held  steady  and  true,  and  there  was 
quite  a  rough  sea,  but  it  was  a  following  one, 
and  simply  made  some  of  the  steamers  in  the 
following  fleet  roll  a  little.  Near  the  Whistling 
Buoy  off  Point  Judith  the  two  divisions  drew 
together.  Winsome  had  passed  Shimna,  and 
Elmina,  in  the  offshore  division,  had  overhauled 
the  leaders  and  just  managed  to  pass  Iris  be¬ 
fore  the  buoy  was  reached.  Winsome  made  a 
clever  gybe  at  the  buoy  and  was  off  again 
without  losing  any  time.  Elmina  was  next,  but 
she  was  slow  in  gybing,  and  Winsome,  although 
only  20s  ahead,  was  able  to  draw  away  again. 
Winsome  gybed  at  1:27:10;  Elmina,  1:27:30: 
Iris,  1:28:40;  Idler,  1:29:36;  Aurora,  1:29:57; 
Shimna,  1:30:30;  Vencedor,  1:30:35;  Seneca. 
1:31:34;  Hester.  1:35:19;  Polaris,  1:35:28,  and 
Istalena.  1 :36':oo.  The  course  to  the  finish  was 
N.  E.  p2  E.,  and  the  distance  6%  miles.  Elmina 
succeeded  in  catching  Winsome  just  before 
reaching  the  line,  and  so  again  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  leading  the  fleet  in.  She  was  a  class 
winner  and  winner  .  of  the  Vice-Commodore’s 
prize  for  the  first  division  of  schooners.  Win¬ 
some  was  next  in.  She  had  won  in  her  class 
from  Aurora,  Istalena  and  Hester,  but  Shimna 
had  stuck  close  enough  to  her  to  take  the  Vice- 
Commodore’s  cup  for  the  first  division  of  sloops 
on  corrected  time.  The  Vice-Commodore’s  cup 
for  the  second  division  of  schooners  was  won 
by  Harold  S.  Vanderbilt’s  Vagrant,  find  the 
prize  for  the  second  division  of  sloops  was  won 
by  J.  W.  Alker’s  30-footer  Alera. 

One  interesting  race  was  between  the  auxil¬ 
iaries  Aloha.  Intrepid  and  Ariadne.  Aloha 
looked  fine  with  her  royals  set  and  added  much 
to  the  picture.  She  sailed  well,  but  Intrenid 
was  too  fast  for  her  and  won  the  prize.  The 
summaries: 


Motor  Auxiliaries — Start,  10:10. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 


Iris  ...'. .  2  14  08  4  04  08  3  24  48 

Vencedor  .  2  17  53  4  07  53  3  25  02 


Seneca  .  2  18  03  4  08  03  3  28  07 

Idler  .  2  15  54  4  05  54  3  45  15 


X.  Y.  Y.  C.  Thirties — Start,  10:10. 


Alera  .  2  56  50  4  46  50 

Phrvne  .  2  58  41  4  48  41 

Dahinda  .  3  01  01  4  51  01 

Banzai  .  3  04  49  4  54  49 

Nepsi  .  3  06  14  4  56  14 

Juanita  . .  Time  not  taken. 


Class  P — Start,  10:10. 

Windward  .  2  50  21  4  40  21  2  45  41 

Cara  Mia  .  2  58  12  4  48  12  2  53  32 

Mimosa  III .  3  03  38  4  53  38  2  57  44 

Class  N— Start,  10:20. 

Dorello  .  2  52  54  4  32  54  3  02  40 

Phantom  . . . » .  2  59  16  4  39  16  3  04  34 


Class  M — Start,  10:20. 


Polaris  . « .  2  23  40  4  03  40  .  .2  53  28 

Eleanora  .  2  33  25  4  13  25  3  01  03 

Adventuress .  2  30  03  4  10  03  3  01  43 

Irondequoit  .  2  44  44  4  24  44  3  04  06 

Hermes  IT .  3  06  00  4  46  00  3  25  55 


Class  L  Special — Start,  10:20. 

Shimna  .  2  16  39  3  56  39  3  06  28 

Winsome  .  2  10  42  3  45  42  '  3  11  05 

Class  K — Start,  10:25. 

Winsome  .  2  10  42  3  45  42  3  11  05 

Aurora  .  2  14  12  3  49  12  3  14  IS 

Hester  .  2  20  01  3  55  01  3  17  35 

Istalena  .  2  22  02  3  57  02  3  22  25 

One-Design  65ft.  Class — Start,  10:25. 

Winsome  .  2  10  42  3  45  42  . 

Aurora  .  2  14  12  3  49  12  . 

Istalena  .  2  22  02  3  57  02  . 


Vagrant 
Miladi  .. 
Cygnet  . 

Vagrant 

Dervish 

Taormina 
Irolita  .. 
Katrina  . 
Nancy  .. 

Sea  Fox 
Ariel 


Elmina 
Sea  Fox 

Intrepid 
Ariadne 
Aloha  . . . 

Start : 
10:33:42. 


Class  F — Start,  10:15. 


.  2 

33 

n 

4 

18 

11 

3 

09 

51 

9 

45 

29 

4 

30 

29 

3 

12 

33 

. 2 

44 

43 

4 

29 

43 

3 

18 

05 

Class 

E 

Special- 

-Start 

,  10: 

15. 

09 

51 

. 2 

33 

11 

4 

18 

11 

3 

. 2 

26 

10 

4 

11 

10 

3 

13 

42 

Class 

D — Start, 

10 

:30. 

. 2 

25 

50 

3 

55 

50 

3 

10 

24 

. 2 

29 

53 

3 

59 

53 

3 

16 

43 

. 2 

35 

27 

4 

05 

27 

3 

25 

58 

. 2 

38 

58 

4 

08 

58 

Snecial 

Class — Start. 

10:30. 

30 

57 

. 2 

21 

49 

3 

51 

49 

3 

.  2 

34 

00 

4 

04 

00 

3 

38 

5b 

Class 

I!— Start. 

10 

:30. 

.  2 

10 

11 

3 

40 

11 

3 

25 

44 

. 2 

21 

49 

3 

51 

49 

3 

30 

57 

Stean- 

1  Auxiliary 

Class. 

50 

54 

. 2 

28 

05 

3 

53 

57 

3 

.  2 

45 

28 

4 

13 

35 

3 

59 

37 

. 3 

06 

05 

4 

32 

23 

4 

35 

55 

Intrepid, 

10: 

34:08 ; 

Ariadne, 

10 

:31:53; 

Aloh: 

VICE- 

-commodore' 

S 

CUPS. 

Elmina 
Ariel  .  • 
Intrepid 
Aloha  . 


Vagrant  .... 

Miladi  . 

Irolita  . 

Iris  . 

Katrina  . 

Shimna  . 

Aurora  . 

Istalena  . 

Alera  . 

Dahinda 

Banzai  . 

Cara  Mia  . . . 
Mimosa  III. 
Eleanora  . . . 
T  rondequoit 
Hermes  II. 


Schooners — First  Division. 

.  3  25  44  Sea  Fox  . . . 

.  3  38  55  1 dler  . 

.  3  55  02  Ariadne  . . . 

.  4  39  57 

Schooners — Second  Division. 

.  3  09  37  Taormina  . 

.  3  12  33  Dervish  - 

.  3  16  43  Cygnet  . 

.  3  24  48  V  encedor  . . 

. .  3  25  58  Seneca  . 

Sloops — First  Division. 

.  3  05  45  Winsome  . . 

.  3  14  18  Hester  . 

.  3  22  25 

Sloops — Second  Division. 

.  2  38  12  Phryne  . 

.  2  41  23  Windward  . 

.  2  46  11  Nepsi  . 

.  2  57  27  Polaris  ..... 

...  2  57  44  Adventuress 

......  3  01  03  Dorello  .... 

.  3  04  06  Phantom  . . 

.  3  25  55  Juanita  . .  4. 


3  30  57 

3  45  15 

4  01  30 


3  10  24 
3  13  42 
3  18  05 
3  25  02 
3  28  07 


...  3  11  05 
. .  3  17  35 


2  40  03 
2  44  27 
2  4S  06 

2  53  28 

3  00  48 
3  02  40 
3  04  34 
d.n.f. 


Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  midsummer  series  of  the  Corinthion  Y 
C.,  off  Marblehead,  is  similar  to  race  week  of 
the  Larchmont  Y.  C.,  and  in  eastern  waters  all 
racing  craft  go  to  Marblehead  to  take  part  m 
the  four  days’  racing.  In  the  four  regattas  the 
total  number  of  starters  was  512,  which  makes 
a  new  record,  and  the  highest  number  in  one  re¬ 
gatta  was  140  on  Thursday,  Aug.  4.  The  first 
regatta  was  sailed  on  Aug.  3  in  a  very  light 
E.  N.  E.  wind,  which  left  many  of  the  racers 
becalmed.  Mavourneen  got  back  from  the 
Sound  in  time  to  start,  and  she  won  in  her  class. 
In  the  Sonder  class,  Demon  finished  first,  with 
Sally  XI.  second.  Arrow,  one  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  knockabouts,  won  in  her  class.  The 
times  made  in  this  regatta  follow: 

Class  P,  31-raters. — Mavourneen.  2.30.00; 
Wianna,  2.31. 19;  Amoret,  2.31.22;  Timandra, 
2.34.08 

Sonder  Class.— Demon.  3.06.06;  Sally  XL, 
3.07.31;  Cima,  3.08.25;  Beaver,  3.13.21;  Ellen, 
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3.13.55;  Eel,  3.46.08;  Wolf,  3.46.24;  Skeezix,  not 
timed. 

Class  T,  15-footers. — Cigarette.  2.04.22;  Swal¬ 
low,  2.06.00;  Nisan  II.,  2.06.32;  Tabasco,  Jr., 
2.07.03;  Teaser  II.,  2.08.42;  Princess,  2.26.10. 

Class  I,  18-foot  Knockabouts. — Arrow,  3.25.21 ; 
Mirage  II.,  3-33-38;  Arrow  II.,  3-34-i6;  Answer 
II.,  3-36.19;  Mouse,  3-37-07;  La  Chica.  3-37-30; 
Bonitwo,  3-37-36;  Aurora.  3-38-37;  Hugi,  3-39-35; 
Privateer  II..  3.40.00;  Reina,  3.40.12;  Kittiwake, 

3-40-33-  „  , 

Class  X,  Dories. — Scamp.  2.12.13;  Barbara, 
2.13.48;  Bessie  A,  2.24.10;  Naiad,  2.25.06;  Sunny 
Jim,  2.25.49:  Sea  Dog.  2.26.18;  Dorothy.  2.28.59; 
Fleetwing,  2.30.30;  Pointer  III.,  2.36.35;  Oaxaca, 
2.37.00;  Anemone,  2.46.03;  Terror,  2.50.50. 

First  Special  Class. — Acushla  II.,  2.22.21. 

Class  R. — Sttmake,  1.55.16. 

Manchester  One-Design. — Lamb,  2.19.37; 
Mink,  2.20.10;  Clarice,  2.22.12;  Asteria,  2.22.58; 
Gnat,  2.24.43;  Alien,  2.26.40;  Terrapin.  2.29.31; 
Blue  Grass,  2.29.42;  Atergatis,  2.33.34. 

Alpha  Dory  Club. — Rheta,  1.45.30;  Gypsy, 
1.47.04;  Flirt,  1.47.05;  Indian,  147.06;  Pam, 
1,47.20;  Bluebird,  1.47. 31;  Rover,  1. 51.05;  Peri¬ 
winkle,  did  not  finish. 

Beach  Combers.  Dories. — Hyper,  1.26.52;  Sur¬ 
prise,  1.29.08;  Prairie  Belle,  Ruth  B.  and  Elea¬ 
nor  R.  did  not  finish. 

Nahant  Dories. — Spray,  1.28.06;  Old  Girl, 
1.32.30;  Oh  My,  1.39.07;  We  Still  Live,  and 
Frolic,  did  not  finish. 

Handicap  Class. — Icurez,  1.34.40;  Blue  Stqeak, 
1.37.08;  Eleanor,  1.41.10;  Margaret,  1.44.49; 
Coot,  did  not  finish. 

Hull  15-footers. — Meave,  2.49.35;  Bonifor, 
2.53.00;  Mink,  2.54.15. 

fiingham  15-footers. — Pollywog,  1.08.00; 
Pirate,  1. 10.03;  Marwinder,  1.35.00;  Mischief, 
1.38.04;  Usona  II.,  1.43.16;  Hanky  Pank,  1.50.00. 

Pleon  Y.  C.  Class. — Fapjr.  1.35. 31;  Challenger, 
2.34.31;  Snarl  III.,  Better  Half,  Gymkrak  and 
Peruna,  not  timed. 

Class  R  S. — Flirt,  2.06.05:  Caprice,  2.03.47; 
Weasel,  2.07.20;  Janet,  2.25.25;  Vireo,  2.32.12; 
Soubrette,  2.46.14;  Retriever,  2.54.17. 

Class  D,  Cape  Catboats. — Dartwell.  3.24.05; 
Busy  Bee,  3.24.34;  Hustler,  3.30.50;  Dolly  IIP, 
3.30.54;  Mudjekeewis,  3.34.15;  Josephine,  3.3449; 
Emeline,  3.36.05. 

Class  A,  Interclub. — Virginia,  2.22.00;  Marie 
L-,  2.39.57;  Flirt,  2.45.31;  Novice,  2.4846;  Elea¬ 
nor,  2.51.22;  Kit,  2.53.00;  Marie,  2.56.40;  Thor- 
dis,  2.57.11;  Beryle  156,  3.01. 01;  Marion  III., 
withdrew. 

Class  B,  Interclub. — Anna,  2.46.55:  Winona, 
2.50.36;  Sinfram,  2.51.18;  Idol,  2.55.J9;  Louise, 
2-57-57- 

Class  C,  Interclub. — H.  Linsay,  2.15.23;  Vio¬ 
let,  2.27.44;  Thialfi,  2.38.33;  Corneta.  2.55.49. 

Class  S,  Interclub. — Ruggy,  1.45. 31;  Wawe- 
nock,  1.45.39;  Winniahdin,  1.45.56;  Zoe.  1.5344; 
Dahinda,  2.08.19;  I.  X.  L.,  2.16.27;  Martiza, 
2.20.21. 

•  Class  M— Nutmeg,  2.32.57;  A1  Kyris,  2.36.17; 
Chewink  IV.,  2.39.14. 

Class  Q. — Little  Rhody  II.,  2.51.00;  Gringo, 
2-55-38;  Tabasco  III.,  3.27.34;  Marie,  3.30.10; 
Cavalla,  3.42.38. 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  4. 

The  regatta  sailed  on  Thursday  was  the  300th 
of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  and  140  yachts  started 
across  the  line.  There  was  a  good  southwest 
wind  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  racing  was 
very  good.  The  times: 

First  Special.  Class. — Acushla  II.,  1.35.37. 
Second  Special  Class. — Chewink  IV.  1.36.19; 
Ed.iacko  II.,  1.48.55.  ’ 

Class  M. — Nutmeg.  1.45. 13;  A1  Kyris,  *1.51.00. 
Class  N,  38-raters. — Odysseus  II.,  1.27.42; 
Alice,  1.29.44. 

Class  P.  31-raters. — Amoret,  1.37.47;  Mavour- 
neen,  1.38.20;  Timandra,  1.40.47;  Wianna,  1.41.16. 

Sonder  Class. — Cima.  2.01.20;  Beaver,  2.03.24; 
Sally  XL,  2.02.10;  Lady,  2.05.20;  Wolf,'  2.07.03; 
Spokane  III.,  2.09.12;  Demon,  2.10.38;  Skeezix, 
2. 11. 10;  Bonwee,  2. 11.33. 

Class  I,  18-foot  Knockabouts. — Hugi,  2.10.00; 
Arrow,  2.10.40;  Bonitwo.  2.11.04:  Mirage  II  | 
2.14.20;  Answer,  2.14.33;  Aurora,  2.15.40;  Kitti¬ 
wake  V.,  2.16.57;  Mouse,  2.17.29;  Arrow,  2.18.00; 


Reina,  2.19.27;  Privateer  II.,  2.21.57;  La  Chica, 
withdrew. 

Manchester  One-Design.  —  Lamb,  1.30.29; 
Minx,  1. 31.22;  Atergatis,  1. 32.31:  Asteria.  1.32.34; 
Terrapin,  1.33.55;  Blue  Grass.  1. 34.21;  Gnat, 
1-35-05;  Alien,  1.37.08;  Quawk,  disqualified. 

Class  X,  Dories. — Scamp,  1.25.16;  Barbara, 
1.26.54;  Bessie  A.,  1.29.04;  Fleetwing,  1.29. 41; 
Sea  Dog,  1.31.15;  Pointer  III.,  1.32.00;  Dorothy, 
1-33-05;  Sunny  Jim,  1.34.00;  Oaxaca,  1 .34. 1 5 ; 
Terror,  1.35.48;  Anemone,  1.41.28; .  Naiad,  cap¬ 
sized. 

Hull,  One-Design. — Bonifor,  0.59.00;  Meave, 
0.59.28;  Mink,  1.02.06. 

Hingham,  One-Design.— -Pollywog,  0.59.05; 

Usona  II. ,  1.03.39;  Hanky  Pank,  1.04. 10;  Mari- 
winder,  1.04.47;  Pirate,  1.04.50;  Mischief,  1.05.18; 
Possum,  1.10.26. 

Annisquam,  15-footers. — Teaser  II.,  1.24.48; 
Nisan  II.,  1.25.44;  Princess.  1.28.27;  Tabasco,  Jr., 
1.31.15;  Swallow,  1.37.42. 

Alpha,  Dory  Class. — Flirt,  1.05.47;  Indian, 

1.07.29;  Rover,  1.07.32;  Gypsy,  1.14.10;  Rheta. 
1.51.26;  Pam,  1.16.30. 

Beach  Comber  Dories. — Surprise,  1.02.05; 

Hyper,  1.02.58;  Eleanor  R.,  1.05.48;  Ruth, 

1.06.04. 

Nahant  Dories. — We  Still  Live.  1.09.20; 
Frolic,  1.09.43;  Oh  My,  1. 10.08;  Old  Girl,  1. 10.55; 
Spray,  1. 11.27. 

Class  A,  Interclub.— Virginia.  1.24.35;  Marie, 
1.28.15;  Marie  L.,  1.29.14;  Eleanor,  1.30.27;  Flirt, 
1. 31. 00;  Novice,  1. 31. 00;  Thordia,  1.33.40; 

Marion  III.,  1.38.35;  Kit.  1.38.37;  Anita,  not 
measured. 

Class  B,  Inter  club. — Anna  C..  1.30. 19; 

Winona,  1.35. 17;  Sintram,  1.36.59;  Idol,  1.37.18; 
Louise,  1.46.04;  Bajan,  1.46.11. 

Class  C,  Interclub. — H.  Linsay,  1.32.11;  Vio¬ 
let.  1.34.59;  Corneta.  1.54. 14;  Thialfi.  1. 59.01. 

Class  S,  Interclub. — Wawenock,  1.09. 21;  Win- 
niabdin,  1.09.40;  Zoe,  1.11.21;  I.  X.  L.,  1. 13.21; 
Maritza,  1. 15.47 5  Ruggy.  1.18.20;  Toss,  withdrew. 

Class  D,  Cape  Cats. — Dolly  III.,  2.04.19;  Dart- 
well,  2.04.29;  Busy  Bee,  2.06.17;  Mudjekeewis, 
2.10.07;  Emeline,  2.19.53;  Josephine,  2.28.32. 

Handicap  Class.- — Blue  Streak,  1.03.53;  Mar¬ 
garet,  1.04.03;  Eleanor,  1.05.23;  Icurez,  1.05.26; 
Coot,  1.16.09;  Anemone,  1.21.31. 

Pleon  Y.  C.  Class. — Gymkrak.  1.07. 15;  Snail 
III.,  1.07.16;  Better  Half,  1.07.26;  Challenger, 
1.08.50;  Fapjr.  1.09.07. 

Class  Q,  Rating  20-25. — Little  Rhody  II., 
1.55.52;  Marie,  1.57-39;  Gringo,  2.02.33;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  2.05.51;  Tabasco  III.,  2.07.59;  Cavalla, 
2.08.14. 

Class  R.  Special. — Sumaki.  1.23.23. 

Class  R  S. — Tedesco,  1.27.23;  Weasel,  1.2940; 
Flirt,  1. 30.14;  Vireo,  1.30.27;  Janet.  1.34.25;  Cur¬ 
lew,  1.34.27. 

FRIDAY,  AUG.  6. 

On  the  third  day  there  was  a  fresh  wind  from 

N.  W.,  and  it  was  too  much  for  some  of  the 
smaller  craft.  The  times: 

First  Special  Class. — Acushla  II..  2.01.23. 
Second  Special  Class. — Chewink  IV.,  2.06.38. 
Class  M. — Nutmeg,  2.30.53. 

Class  N,  38-raters. — Odysseus  II.,  1.56.30; 
Alice,  2.01.33. 

Class  P,  31-raters. — Amoret,  t. 54.43;  Mavour- 
neen,  1.56.43;  Wianno,  1.59.49:  Timandra,  2.0328. 

Sonder  Class. — Sally  XI..  2.06.00;  Wolf, 
2.08.27;  Beaver,  2. 10. 15;  Demon,  2. 11.30;  Cima, 
2.15.00. 

Class  I,  18-foot  Knockabouts. — Hugi,  2.31.47; 
Bonitwo,  2.32.08;  Reina,  2.32.43;  Answer,  2.36.10; 
Privateer  II.,  2.36.45;  Bat,  2.36.46:  Arrow, 
2.38.10;  Mouse,  2.40.06;  Aurora  and  Mirage  II., 
withdrew. 

Alpha  Club  Dories. — Indian.  0.57.24;  Flirt, 

O. 57.52;  Rheta,  1.00.53;  Blue  Bird,  withdrew. 
Beachcomber  Dories. — Hyper.  0.52.04;  Ruth 

B..  0.52.15. 

Nahant  Dories. — We  Still  Live,  0.54.25;  Oh 
My,  0.56.34;  Spray,  0.58.34;  Old  Girl,  0.59.18; 
Frolic,  did  not  finish. 

Class  X,  Dories. — Barbara,  1.22.36;  Scamp, 
125.45;  Pointer  III..  1.27.16;  Oaxaca,  1.28.08; 
Fleetwing  and  Bessie,  not  timed;  Sunny  Jim, 
capsized. 

Class  T,  15-footers.- — Teaser  II.,  1. 15.44;  Ta¬ 
basco,  Jr.,  1.21.18;  Nisan  II.,  1.25.11';  Princess, 


1.25.32;  Swallow,  1.25.36. 

Hull  One-Design.— Meave,  1.26.15;  Bonifor, 
1.28.27;  Mink,  1.29. 13. 

Hingham  One-Design. — Hankv  Pank,  0.59.47; 
Marwinder,  0.59.51;  Private,  0.59.57;  Pollywog, 
1. 01. 18;  Possum,  1.03.06-  Mischief,  1. 07.12. 

Manchester  One-Design. — Asteria,  1.23.20; 
Minx,  1.24.28;  Clarice,  1.24.36;  Gnat,  1.24.58; 
Atergatis,  1.26.40;  Blue  Grass,  r.26.50;  Quawk, 
1. 27.17;  Terrapin,  1.29.02;  Allen,  1.32.02;  Soli¬ 
taire,  not  timed. 

Class  Q,  Rating  20-25.— Marie,  2.09.12;  Grin¬ 
go,  2.09.57;  Sumaki,  2.13.31;  Little  Rhody  II., 
2.14.00;  Cavalla,  2.21.56;  Tabasco  III.,  2.24.15. 

Handicap  Class.— Blue  Streak,  0.53.18;  Mar¬ 
garet,  0.56.43;  Icurez,  1.00.55;  Coot,  1.06.09; 
Eleanor,  did  not  finish. 

Pleon  \.  C.  Handicap. — Gymkrak,  0.55.47; 
Fapjr,  1.00.21;  Challenger,  1.01.36;  PerunaV  not 
timed. 

Class  D.  Cape  Catboats.. — Mudjekeewis, 
2.25.23;  Dolly  III.,  2.26.05;  Dartwell.  2.32.05; 
Busy  Bee,  2.32.08;  Emeline,  2.40.21;  Josephine, 
2.41.57;  Hustler,  2.43.49. 

Class  A,  Interclub. — Virginia,  1.40.30;  Marie 
L-,  1.47-39;  Novice,  1.48.02;  Beryle  156,  1.54.25; 
Thordis,  1.58.54;  Sinbad,  2.01.50;  Flirt,  dis¬ 
masted;  Eleanor,  Marie  and  Kit,  not-  timed. 

Class  B,  Interclub. — Anna  C.,  1:44.57;  Winona, 
1.4904;  Louise,  1.58.21;  Sintram,  1.58.44. 

Class  C.  Interclub. — H.  Linsay,  1.49.06;  Vio¬ 
let.  1.54.36;  Thialfi,  2.08.23. 

Class  S,  Interclub.— Zoe,  0.59.09;  Wawenock, 
0.59.23;  Winmahden,  I.01.52;  Ruggy,  1.09.48; 
Maritza,  1. 11.33. 

Class  R  S.- — Aspenet,  1. 18.18;  Leader,  1.20.05; 
Retriever,  1.21.07;  Weasel,  1.21.18;  Tedesco, 
1.21.48;  Janet.  1.30.48;  Flirt,  1.34.22;  Caprice  and 
\  ireo,  not  timed. 

SATURDAY,  AUG.  6. 

The  wind  on  the  closing  day  of  the  series 
was  N.  W.,  which  fell  light,  so  that  it  was 
fluky  outside.  The  times: 

Schooner  Class. — Shyessa,  4.07.48;  Venona, 
4-35-07;  Vision  sailed  wrong  course. 

First  Special  Class. — Acushla  II.,  2.10.00. 
Second  Special  Class. — Edjacko  II.,  2.18.22; 
Chewink.  2.30.58. 

Class  M. — A1  Kyris,  2.24.38. 

Class  N,  38-raters. — Odysseus  II.,  2.07.31; 
Alice,  2.09.54. 

Class  P.  31-raters. — Wianno,  2.15. 19;  Mavour- 
neen.  2.16.40;  Amoret,  2.16.41. 

Sonder  Class. — Joyette,  2.26.42;  Ladv,  2.29.54; 
llevella,  2.31.10;  Sally  XI.,  2.33.03. 

Annisquam,  15-footers.— Teaser  II.,  1.2620; 
Nisan  II.,  1.27.57;  Princess,  1.28.37;  Swallow, 

I. 28.46;  Tabasco,  Jr.,  1.29.08. 

Class  X,  Dories. — Scamp,  1.27.43;  Barbara, 
1 -29-37:.  Pointer  III.,  1.30.02;  Sunny  Jim,  1. 3 1. 20; 
Fleetwmg,  1.32.23;  Oaxaca,  i-33-io;  Anemone, 
J-34-03;  Bessie  A,  1.34.52;  Sea  Dog,  1.35.52; 
Terror.  1.37.48. 

Class  I,  18-foot  Knockabouts. — Bonitwo, 
2.43.10;  Answer,  2.44.53;  Mouse.  2.45.12;  Mirage 

II. .  2.45.28;  Reina,  3.03.00;  La  Chica  and  Aspin- 
quid  II.,  withdrew. 

Hingham  One-Design  Class.— Pollywog, 
0.57.10;  Marwinder,  0.57.55;  Pirate,  0.58.23; 
Hanky  Pank.  1. 00.19;  Usona  II.,  1.02.38; 
Possum,  1.02.58:  Mischief.  T.03.13. 

Alpha  Club  Dories. — Flirt,  1.00.25;  Indian, 
101,30;  Pam,  1.05.05;  Clam,  1.05.47;  Rheta’ 
1. 10.40. 

Beachcomber  Dories. — Surprise,  0.55.52;  Elea¬ 
nor  R.,  0.56.07;  Hyper,  0.56.10;  Reaper,  1.00.53. 

Nahant  Dories. — New  Girl,  1.00.29;  Spray, 
1.00.45;  Oh  My,  1. 01. 06;  Frolic,  1.02.08;  We  Still 
Live,  1.02. 1 1. 

Manchester  One-Design.— Asteria,  1.28.11; 
Blue  Grass,  1.28.51;  Gnat,  1.29.18;  Clarice, 
1.29.31;  Atergatis,  1.30.04;  Quawk,  1.30.36;  Ter¬ 
rapin,  1.30.54:  Minx,  1. 32.01. 

Class  Q,  Rating  20-25.— Little  Rhodv  II., 
2.18.18;  Sumaki.  2.18.59;  Marie,  2.21.54;  Eliza¬ 
beth,  2.22.14;  Gringo.  2.26.45;  Tabasco  IIP, 
-2.38.34;  Cavalla.  2.52.26. 

Class  R  S. — Janet,  1. 15.29;  Vireo,  x.  15.36; 
Little  Rhody,  1. 16.00;  Aspenet,  1. 20.41;  Tedesco, 
1. 21. 29;  Olita,  1. 21. 45;  Retriever,  1. 22.12;  Weasel, 
1.26.34;  Flirt,  withdrew. 

Class  D,  Cape  Catboats. — Dolly  III.,  2.40.25; 
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Mudjekeewis,  2.44.11:  Dartwell.  2.44.36;  Erne: 
line.  2. 52.11:  Josephine.  2.59.25;  Hustler.  3.02.58. 

Class  A.  Interclub. — Novice,  '1. 43.21;  Marie 
L..  1. 47. 15;  Virginia,  1.47. 15;  Thordis,  1. 52.31; 
Idalia,  2.03.59;  Regina,  not  measured:  Sinbad. 
withdrew. 

Class  B.  Interclub. — Anna  C..  1.48.26:  Winona, 
1.50.40:  Louise,  2.13.54;  Medea  and  Eleanor  S., 
not  timed. 

Class  C.  Interclub. — H.  Linsey,  1.58.07; 
Thialfi,  2.04.21;  Violet,  2. 14.51. 

Class  S,  Interclub. — Zoe,  1.05.35;  Wawenock, 
1.08.04;  Maritza,  1. 12.35. 

Pleon  Y.  C.  Class. — Gymkrak.  0.57.33;  Fap.ir. 
0.58.37;  Challenger,  0.58.47;  Snail  III.,  1.05  21. 

Handicap  Class. — Margaret.  0.56.01;  Blue 

Streak,  0.56.18. 


Horseshoe  Harbor  Y.  C. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Horseshoe  Har¬ 
bor  Y.  C.  was  sailed  on  the  Sound  off  Larch- 
mont  oil  Aug.  6.  The  wind  was  strong  from 
N.  W.  and  puffy.  Forty  yachts  crossed  the 
starting  line,  beginning  at  1:10  o'clock.  The 
course  were  triangular.  Babette,  owned  by 
R.  P.  Clark,  fouled  the  committee  boat  at  the 
start.  Justice  John  Proctor  Clark,  who  was  sail¬ 
ing  with  his  son,  promptly  ruled  the  yacht  our 
of  the  race.  Another  foul  occurred  in  the  inter¬ 
club  class.  Yukan  and  Lewanna  came  together 
at  the  outer  mark.  Yukan  came  back  with 
marks  of  the  buoy  on  her  starboard  side,  and 
Lewanna  had  a  break  on  her  starboard  rail. 
Lewanna  protested  and  the  protest  was  sus¬ 
tained.  The  times: 

American  One-Design — Course,  10  Miles. 

Maryola  .  1  45  44  Rascal  .  1  3G  04 

Cliphora  .  1  46  28 

Larclimont  21-footers— Course,  10  Miles. 

Houri  .  1  45  14  lola  .  d.n.f. 

Larclimont  Interclub— Course,  10  Miles. 

Dagman  . .  2  57  56  Yuken  .  disq. 

Hamburg  H .  2  58  10  Babette  .  disq. 

Lewanna  .  2  57  31 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  10  Miles. 

Sally  IX .  1  40  06  Interim  .  1  37  56 

More  Joy  .  1  4i  09  Mist  .  dn.f. 

Corrected  times:  Interim,  1.33.32:  Sallv  IX.  1.34.43- 
More  Joy  1.43.14. 

Class  R — Course.  10  Miles. 

Hamburg  .  2  03  46  Hayden  .  1  51  41 

Class  S — Course,  10  Miles. 

Virginia  .  1  44  41  Drena  .  1  53  22 

Nereid  .  1  56  12 

Handicap — Third  Division — Course,  10  Miles. 

Rascal  III .  2  20  57  Tomboy  III .  2  28  12 

Chinook  .  2  23  32 

Corrected  times:  Rascal  III.,  1.40.57;  Chinook,  1.41.31; 
Tomboy  III.,  1.47.11. 

Handicap — Fourth  Division — Course.  10  Miles. 

Okee  II .  1  48  04  Nimbus  III . :.  1  51  32 

Corrected  times:  Nimbus  Ill.,  1.38.34;  Okee  II.,  1.4S.C4. 
Glen  Cove  One-Design— .Course,  10  Miles. 

Jade  .  1  59  56  Catseye  .  1  50  41 

x e w  Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Course,  10  Miles. 

Scylla  . .  1  58  23  Ardette  .  1  54  53 

Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Course,  10  Miles 
Chickioker  . Disqualified 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  10  Miles. 
Virginia  .  1  47  32 

Bug  Class — Course,  5  Miles. 

Mayfly  .  1  18  34  Dragon  Fly .  2  02  02 

Iney  .  1  13  52  Skeeter  .  1  IS  57 

Big  Bug  .  1  07  47 

Catboats — Course,  5  Miles. 

Fairy  .  0  58  25  Kazaza  .  1  09  17 

Special  Class — Course,  5  Miles. 

Nateka  .  1  IS  10  Dipper  .  1  11  22 


Boston  Y.  C. 

The  Boston  Y.  C.  held  a  regatta  on  Tuesday, 
Aug.  2,  off  Marblehead,  in  which  there  were 
seventy-three  starters.  This  is  the  largest  fleet 
in  this  club's  regatta  in  several  years.  The  wind 
was  S.  E..  and  the  yachts  were  sent  over  a 
course  which  gave  them  a  beat  to  the  first 
mark.  When  the  31-raters  went  out  to'  that 
mark  it  was  found  to  be  out  of  place  and  its 
changed  position  gave  the  leeward  yacht  a  big 
advantage.  The  committee  called  the  race  of 
the  31-raters  off.  but  let  the  races  for  the  other 
classes  stand.  The  times: 

Sonder  Class.— Sally  XI.,  2.04.03;  Lady, 
2.04.12;  Ellen.  2.06.31;  Wolf,  2.08.21;  Demon, 
2.00.57;  Beaver,  2.13. 10. 

Class  I,  18-footers. — Mirage  II.,  2.18.53;  Boni- 


two.  2.20.06;  Reina,  2.21.06:  Dorchen  II..  2.22.42; 
Arrow,  2.23.05;  Aurora,  2.23.13;  Answer,  2.23.55; 
Mouse,  2.24.04;  Kittiwake  V.,  2.24.27;  Aspin- 
quid  II.,  2.25.13;  Arrow  II.,  2.25.27;  Hugi, 
2.32.32.  .  . 

Class  T,  15-footers. — Teaser  II.,  2.31.56;  Nisan 

II..  2.34.27;  Princess,  240.01;  Tabasco  Jr., 
2.45.47;  Cigarette,  withdrew. 

Class  D,  Catboats. — Busy  Bee,  2.14.39;  Dart- 
well,  2. 15. 21;  Dolly  III..  2.16.53;  Mudjekeewis, 
2.20.06;  Emeline,  2.20.07:  Hustler,  2.22.43:  Jose¬ 
phine,  2.23.58. 

First  Rating  Class. — Nutmeg,  1.33.42;  Novice, 
'1.39. 41;  Acushla  II..  1.43.55:  Regina,  1.50.18. 

Second  Rating  Class. — Gringo,  2.10.10;  No. 

60,  2.32.36. 

Class  A,  Interclub.— Virginia,  1.17.22;  Flirt, 
1. 19. 42;  Marie  L.,  1.23. 10;  Thordis,  1.25.44;  Kit, 
1. 29.13;  Eleanor.  1.3053;  Marie,  1.37,07:  Sin- 

bad.  1.48.33:  Zidana,  riot  timed. 

Class  B,  Interclub. — Anna  C.,  1.28.15;  Sin- 

tram.  j.31.07;  Winona,  1.33. 21;  Idol  not  meas¬ 
ured. 

Class  C,  Interclub. — H.  Lindsay,  1.29.59;  Vio¬ 
let.  1.34.40;  Thialfi,  1.36.01. 

Class  S,  Interclub. — Wawenock,  1.44.48;  Zoe, 
1.44.48;  Ruggy,  1.48.40;  I.  X.  L„  1.49.37; 

Maritza,  1.50.06. 


Bensonhurst  Y.  C. 

The  sixth  championship  race  of  the  Graves¬ 
end  Bay  Association  was  sailed  on  Aug.  6  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.  The 
winu  was  westerly,  and  several  of  the  smaller 
craft  had  reefed  mainsails.  Opal,  a  Glen  Cove 
S  Class  boat,  owned  by  J.  P.  Morgan.  Jr., 
started.  She  is  going  to  start  in  the  Crescent 

A.  C.  series  for  the  Lipton  cup.  She  was  late 
at  the  start,  but  was  well  up* with  the  leaders 
on  the  first  round.  She  was.  handicapped 
through  not  having  a  spinnaker,  and  was  later 
disqualified  because  she  had  too  large  a  crew. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  the  wind  died  out  and 
left  the  yachts  becalmed.  The  times: 

Sloops— Class  O — Course,  10%  Miles. 

Gi“ay  Jacket  .  2  05  06  Florence  . .  2  06  29 

Soya  .  2  05  48  Spider  .  d.n.f. 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  8  Miles. 

Blue  Bill  .  1  42  05  Bensonhurst  .  1  49  40 

M.  and  F .  1  48  05  Alice  .  d.n.f. 

Opal  .  1  49  09 

Sloops — Class  X — Course,  S  Miles. 

Merry  Widow  .  1  53  39  Pike  .  1  5S  02 

Suffragette  .  1  53  46  Iris  . A.  2  37  02 

Slow  Poke  .  1  56  55  Chico  .  d.n.f. 

Skylark  . 1  57  02 

Sloops — Class  Y — Course,  4  Miles. 

Aries  .  1  (X)  10  Midget  .  1  02  31 

Skeets  .  1  00  52 

Handicap  Class — First  Division — Course,  10  Miles. 

Joy  .  2  22  45  La  Cubana  .  2  52  12 

Kestral  .  2  49  07 

Corrected  time:  Joy,  2:22:45;  Kestral,  2.37.42;  La  Cu¬ 
bana,  2.43.38. 

Handicap  Class — Second  Division — Course,  8  Miles. 

Careless  .  1  54  55  Beta  .  2  34  31 

Mischief  .  2  33  19  Gamma  .  d.n.f. 

Corrected  times;  Careless.  1.54.55;  Mischief,  2.21.49;  Beta, 
2.23.01. 


Interstate  18-Footer  Races. 

The  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  18- 
Foot  Knockabout  Association  won  the  series 
of  races  sailed  with  three  boats  representing 
Narragansett  Bay.  It  took  four  races  to  decide 
the  match,  and  these  were  sailed  off  Marble¬ 
head  last  week.  The  contestants  were  Dorchen 

II.,  A.  W.  Finlay;  Kittiwake  V..  A.  E.  Whitte- 
more,  and  Aurora,  Pigeon  Bros.,  representing 
Massachusetts,  and  Bat,  Harvey  Flint;  Arrow, 

B.  C.  Hirst,  Jr.,  and  Hugo,  Porter  Fearey,  rep¬ 
resenting  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  on  Aug.  3  in  a  light 
wind  from  N.  E.  The  course  was  8%  miles, 
with  a  beat  on  the  first  leg.  a  reach  to  Half  Way 
Rock  and  a  run  home.  Dorchen  II.  led  to  the 
first  mark,  with  Bat  second.  The  wind  fresh¬ 
ened  somewhat,  and  on  the  wind  Bat  passed 
Dorchen,  and  she  held  the  lead  to  the  finish. 
The  times: 

Bat,  2.33. 11;  Dorchen  II.,  2.33.12:  Kittiwake 
V..  2.33.17;  Arrow,  2.33.40;  Hugi,  2.33.46; 

Aurora,  2.36.12.  Thirty-five  seconds  separated 
the  first  five  yachts. 

In  the  second  race,  which  was  sailed  over  a 


course  of  ioJ4  miles,  there  was  a  steady  S.  W. 
wind,  and  the  racers  had  a  good  test.  Dorchen 
II.  was  sailed  by  Ralph  Hendrie.  Mr.  Loring, 
who  sailed  in  the  first  race,  fell  just  before  the 
start  on  that  race  and  dislocated  his  hip.  He 
sailed  his  yacht,  but  had  to  be  carried  ashore 
afterward.  Kittiwake,  of  Massachusetts,  won 
the  race  very  handily,  leading  all  over  the 
course,  and  Hugi  was  second.  The  times: 

Kittiwake  V.,  1.58.54;  Hugi,  2.05.08:  Arrow. 
2.10.37;  Aurora,  2.13.03;  Bat,  2.13.42;  Dorchen 

II..  2.17.19.  , 

The  third  race  was  sailed  in  a  stiff  westerly 
wind,  and  Dorchen  IL  winning,  put  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  lead  by  .168  points.  Dorchen 
II.  on  the  long  windward  leg  pulled  out  from 
the  others  and  was  not  caught.  The  times: 
Dorchen  II.,  2.25.15;  Aurora,  2. 31. 51;  Arrow, 
2.37.30;  Bat,  2.38.54:  Hugi,  2.3935;  Kittiwake  V., 
2.40.21. 

The  last  race  was  sailed  in  a  light  N.  W.  wind 
over  a  12.5  mile  course.  Dorchen  II.  was  again 
a  winner,  and  her  victory  secured  the  trophy 
for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  yachtsmen.  The 
times  were:  Dorchen  II.,  2.28.13:  Hugi.  2.35.18; 
Aurora.  2.35.36;  Arrow,  2.36.31;  Kittiwake  V., 
2.40.00;  Bat,  2.44.16. 

The  points  scored  by  the  racers  were: 
Dorchen,  3.000;  Arrow,  2.334;  Hugi,  2.332;  Kitti¬ 
wake  V.,  2.167;  Aurora,  2.167:  Bat.  2.000.  The 
totals  were:  Massachusetts.  7.334;  Narragansett. 
6.666. 


Pacific  Coast  Yachting. 

San  Francisco,  July  15. — The  California- 
Honolulu  yacht  race  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  local  yachtsmen  at  the  present  time,  for  this 
event  is  now  in  progress,  and  all  the  more  in¬ 
terest  is  being  shown,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Lurline,  twice  winner  of  this  event,  is  not  com¬ 
peting.  but  that  a  San  Francisco  craft  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  for  the  first  time.  The  race  was  to 
have  been  started  on  July  9,  but  the  yacht  Win¬ 
some  was  not  ready,  and  a  postponement  of  a 
day  was  made,  but  the  owners  of  this  craft 
found  that  certain  arrangements  that  had  been 
figured  upon  had  not  materialized  and  the  race 
was  commenced  with  but  three  vessels.  The 
start  was  a  very  pretty  one,  and  was  witnessed 
by  thousands  who  made  the  journey  to  San 
Pedro  to  be  present.  Mollilou  crossed  the  line 
first,  with  Hawaii  and  Sweetheart  close  behind, 
but  before  a  mile  had  been  sailed,  the  Hawaiian 
boat  broke  out  an  immense  balloon  jib  and  im¬ 
mediately  passed  the  other  two.  As  the  craft 
passed  from  sight  it  could  be  seen  that  the 
island  boat  was  far  in  the  lead.  Diamond  Head, 
Hawaii,  is  the  destination  of  the  yachts,  and  the 
race  is  the  longest  that  is  regularly  sailed  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  Four  years  ago  Lurline 
covered  the  2600-mile  course  in  twelve  days  and 
twenty-one  hours,  and  two  years  ago  won  the 
race  in  the  time  of  thirteen  days  and  twenty- 
one  hours.  Mollilou  is  an  entry  of  the  Aeolian 
Club,  of  Alameda,  and  is  being  taken  to  Hawaii 
by  the  Commodore  of  that  club.  The  yacht  will 
be  left  there,  she  having  been  built  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  a  prominent  contractor  in  the  islands. 

Ten  coast  yacht  clubs  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  regatta  that  is  to  be  held  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  channel  next  month,  start¬ 
ing  with  a  race  from  San  Pedro  to  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  The  clubs  that  have  been  invited  to  send 
entries  for  the  various  events  are  the  Alameda 
Y.  C.,  Corinthion  Y.  C..' Aeolian  Y.  C..  San 
Diego  Y.  C.,  Sophia  Y.  C.,  Sunset  Y.  C., 
Tacoma  Y.  C.,  Seattle  Y.  C.,  and  the  Royal  Y. 

C.  None  of  the  San  Francisco  clubs  have  made 
announcements  of  sending  yachts  down  the 
coast,  but  it  is  considered  that  this  city  will 
be  represented. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  San  Francisco  Y. 
C.,  over  the  regular  channel  course  on  the  Bay, 
July  10,  was  a  very  successful  affair,  and  was 
participated  in  by  a  large  number  of  entries  in 
the  various  classes.  The  finest  race  of  the  day 
was  in  the  Class  C  event,  the  fine  old  yacht 
Chispa,  with  15m.  handicap,  defeating  Chal¬ 
lenger,  the  scratch  boat,  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  im.  and  59s.  Challenger’s  time  over  the 
course  was  the  best  of  the  day,  but  she  could 
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not  quite  cut  down  the  handicap  of  her  com¬ 
petitor.  Marth.  with  12m.  handicap,  and  Aggie, 
with  8m.  handicap,  made  a  poor  showing  in  this 
race.  Chispa  was  built  at  Benecia  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  is  a  remarkable  boat  for  ber  age. 
She  was  piloted  by  Capt.  Chas.  Chittenden  and 
carried  off  the  beautiful  silver  cup  donated  by 
Commodore  Hanify.  The  craft  has  recently 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  new  masts  and 
sails  installed,  but  no  one  supposed  that  she  had 
a  look-in  where  fine  new  boats  were  entered. 
Capt.  Chittenden  is  also  an  old-timer,  being 
one  of  the  best  known  yachtsmen  on  the  bay, 
and  his  yachts  in  past  years,  Sapho,  White 
Wings  and  Lively,  were  well  known.  Chispa 
has  been  out  of  commission  but  little,  being 
used  summer  and  winter  alike.  Four  yachts 
competed  in  the  Class  A  race,  but  only  two 
finished,  Fleur  de  Lis  winning  a  hollow  victory 
from  Vixen  with  almost  a  half  an  hour  to  spare. 
Amigo,  in  the  Class  B  race,  also  won  handily 
from  Neva,  White  Fleather  failing  to  complete 
the  course. 

The  Government  has  detailed  the  revenue 
cutter  McCulloch  to  accompany  the  yachts  sail¬ 
ing  from  San  Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
result  of  this  will  Jie  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  entries,  owing  to  the  added  sense  of 
security.  Great  plans  are  being  made  at  the 
seaside  resort  for  the  entertainment  of  the  -vis¬ 
iting  yachtsmen,  and  the  event  is  expected  to 
eclipse  previous  efforts  in  this  line.  The 
presence  of  the  Government  vessel  there  will 
also  tend  to  add  life  to  the  event. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

The  437th  regatta,  first  club  race,  was  sailed 
off  the  club  house  on  June  17.  Wind  was  N.  E., 
light  to  wholesail.  Judge,  David  Rice. 

21-footers — Course  15 — 8%  Miles. 


Makabaro 

.  1  22  32 

Phantom  . 

. .  1  24  09 

Gypsy  ... 

.  1  22  4S 

Scallop  . 

. .  1  27  12 

Lethe  .... 

.  1  23  29 

Barnacle  . 

. .  1  28  29 

Terrapin  . 

.  1  24  02 

Sonderklasse — Course  15 — 8%  Miles. 

Toboggan 

.  1  24  IS 

Picotee  . 

. .  1  27  55 

Marla  .... 

.  1  25  19 

Bessie  . 

. .  1  42  20 

Peg  . 

.  1  25  24 

Sallie  VIII . 

. .  1  44  02 

15-footers — Course  26 — 5  Miles. 

Seeps  . . . . 

.  1  19  39 

Bantam  . 

. .  1  ?4  22 

Fly  . 

. . .  1  24  21 

The  438th  regatta,  second  club  race,  was  sailed 
off  the  club  house  on  June  18.  Wind  was  S.  W., 
wholesail.  Judge,  Chas.  Whittemore. 

21-footers — Course  11 — 11%  Miles. 

Lethe  .  2  25  25  Scallop  .  2  31  32 

Makabaro  .  2  25  30  'Barnacle  .  2  37  50 

Terrapin  .  2  25  35  Phantom  .  d.n.f. 

Gypsy  .  2  25  55 

Sonderklasse — Course  11 — 11%  Miles. 

Toboggan  .  2  21  12  Picotee  .  2  30  23 

Peg  .  2  22  50  Bessie  .  2  34  30 

Marla  .  2  24  45  Bessie  II . 

Sallie  VIII .  2  28  45 


The  439th  regatta,  third  club  race,  was  sailed 
off  the  club  bouse  on  June  25.  Wind  was  N.  E., 
wholesail  to  light.  Judge,  Isaac  H.  Thomas. 

21-footers — Course  11 — 11%  Miles. 

Lethe  .  2  34  05  Scallop  . 2  41  45 

Terrapin  .  2  34  55  Phantom  .  2  45  .20 

Makabaro  .  2  38  05  Barnacle  .  2  54  35 

Gypsy  .  2  38  30 


15-footers — Course  14 — 8%  Miles. 

Rebekah  .  2  20  20  Vim  .  2  27  32 

^  alu  .  2  21  45  Endeavor  .  2  29  10 

Fly  .  2  27  30 

Dories — Course  26—5  Miles. 

Chipmunk  . 2  OS  0b  Bonita  .  2  41  20 

Cyphar  . 2  10  38 


The  440th  regatta,  first  Corinthian  race,  was 
sailed  off  the  club  house  on  July  2.  Wind  was 
S.  W.,  light.  Judge,  David  Rice. 


Lethe  . . 

21-footers — Course 
.  2  24  49 

11—11%  Miles.  . 
Phantom  . 

Terrapin  ... 

.  2  26  29 

Gypsy  . 

.  2  26  44 

Barnacle  . . . 

Makabaro  .  2  27  05 

Sonderklasse — Course  11 — 11%  Miles 

Toboggan  . 

.  2  12  13 

luanita  . 

Sally  VIII. 

.  2  13  02 

Picotee  . 

Helen  _ 

.  2  20  00 

Bessie  1 .  . . 

.  2  20  20 

Peg  . 

Seacoon  . . 

.  2  20  35 

Rebekah  . . , 

15-footers — Course 
.  1  41  04 

15—8%  Miles. 

Polly  . 

Yalu  . 

Vim  . 

Endeavor  . 

2  33  07 
2  36  32 
2  46  40 


2  21  09 
2  22  41 
2  24  14 
2  28  01 
2  33  28 

1  48  32 
1  51  49 
1  52  21 


Dory  Class' — Course  26 — 5  Miles. 

Cyphar  .  1  07  50  Bonita  .  1  19  40 

Chipmunk  .  1  13  21  Gnome  .  1  26  00 


The  441st  regatta,  sweepstakes  race,  was 
sailed  off  the  club  house  on  July  4.  Wind  was 
N.  W.,  wholesail.  Judge,  Chas.  Whittemore, 


21-footers — Course  6 — 14  Miles. 


. .  2  03  05 

. . . .  2  10  00 

. .  2  07  00 

_  2  15  10 

Terrapin  . 

. .  2  07  35 

Scaillop  . 

. . . .,  2  16  45 

Makabara  . 

. .  2  OS  30 

15-footers— 

-Course  25— 

-Reverse  of  No. 

24. 

Rebekah  . 

. .  1  12  30 

Endeavor  . 

. . . .  1  19  0-'> 

Bantam  . 

. .  1  13  20 

Peacock  . 

. . . .  1  19  35 

Yalu  . 

. .  1  14  25 

L'arda  . 

Try  . 

. .  1  IS  55 

Polly  . 

Motor  "Boating . 

-  \ 

Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

13.  Boston  Y.  C.,  Isle  of  Shoals  and  return. 

13.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

18.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River. 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.,  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  5.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Eliminating  Trials. 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stiwakt  k  Binmet) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 
Mason  Building,  Kllbv  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Cable  Address,  ‘‘  Designer,”  Boetoi _ 

COX  ta  STEVENS 

Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  aad  1376  Broad 

G1ELOW  (SL  orr 

Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange  ;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  YORK 


Automobile  Cylinder  Oil  is 
simply  required  to  lubricate — 
and  burn  up  cleanly. 


The  eliminating  trials  to  be  held  to  select 
defenders  for  the  British  International  cup  will 
take  place  in  Huntington  Bay  on  Aug.  15,  16 
and  17.  Dr.  Morton  Smart,  of  the  British 
Motor  Boat  Club,  has  offered  a  $75  cup,  which 
will  be  won  by  the  boat  making  the  fastest  time. 
In  addition  to  these  trials,  there  will  be  races 
for  speed  boats  25  to  35  feet,  and  for  boats  25 
feet  and  under  carried  on  davits  that  have  a 
speed  of  20  miles.  The  instructions  for  the  trials 
follow: 

Trial  races',  for  the  selection  of  three  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  British  International  trophy  for 
motor  boats,  will  be  held  by  the  Motor  Boat 
Club  of  America  at  its  course  on  Huntington 
Bay,  L.  I.,  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day,  Aug.  15,  16  and  17,  1910.  These  races  will 
be  open  to  motor  boats  enrolled  in  any  yacht 
or  motor  boat  club  in  the  United  States,  but  all 
boats  entered  must  conform  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  the  British  International  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  rules  pursuant  thereto,  a  copy  of 
which  accompanies  this  circular. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  trial  races  reserve 
the  right  to  select  for  the  defense  of  the  trophy 
the  three  boats  which,  in  their  opinion,  are  the 
three  fastest  boats,  and  the  boats  best  fitted  for 
the  purpose.  The  committee,  with  the  earnest 
desire  to  act  in  absolute  fairness  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  boats,  announce  that  in  the  event  of 
a  boat  proving  superior  in  speed  to  another,  but 
put  out  of  the  running  by  accident  in  any  one 
of  the  races,  they  will  feel  justified  in  exercising 
their  judgment  in  the  matter  of  selecting  such 
boat  as  one  of  the  defenders. 

The  helmsmen  and  owners  of  boats  chosen  as 
defenders  must  be,  at  the  time  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  race  for  the  trophy,  members  of  the 
Motor  Boat  Club  of  America.  To  such  as  are 
not  members  at  the  time  of  the  trial  races,  fa¬ 
cilities  for  prompt  admission  to  membership 
will  be  extended. 

All  boats  entered  for  the  trial  races  must  re¬ 
port  to  the  Race  Committee  at  its  headquarters, 
Huntington  Bay,  not  later  than  11  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Aug.  15,  for  measurement  and  for 
further  instructions. 

The  course  will  he  30  nautical  miles.  The 
starting  line  will  be  located  at  the  head  of 
Huntington  Bay,  and  the  course  will  be  as 
follows: 

Cross  the  starting  line  between  the  Race 
Committee’s  tugboat  and  a  mark  boat  showing 
a  white  ball,  and  a  blue  ball,  anchored  eastward 


Cfl  The  presence  of  body  makes 
an  oil  lubricate. 

€fl  Freedom  from  impurities 
makes  it  burn  cleanly. 

HAVOuiNE 

Oil- 


Havoline  Oil  possesses  the 
same  lubricating  body  as  other 
oils  (light,  medium,  and  heavy); 
but  it  burns  cleaner  because  it 
has  been  filtered  freer  from  car¬ 
bon  impurities.  That’s  why — 

It  Makes  a  Difference 


HAVOUNE  OIL  CO.,  109  Broad  St.,  New  York 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  ef 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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thereof,  leaving  the  committee  boat  on  the  port 
hand;  thence  N.  by  E.,  [4  E„  3  13/16  miles  to 
a  mark  boat  showing  a  red  ball,  leaving  it  on 
the  port  hand;  thence,  N.  W.,  l/\.  N.,  [4-mile  to 
the  lump  buoy  oft'  Eaton’s  Neck,  leaving  it  on 
the  port  hand;  thence  W.,  [4  S.,  i[4  miles  to  a 
mark  boat  showing  a  red  ball,  leaving  it  on  the 
port  hand;  thence  S.  W.  by  S.,  5/16-mile,  to 
another  mark  boat  showing  a  red  ball,  leaving 
it  on  the  port  hand;  thence  S.  by  E.,  J4E.,  354 
miles  to  a  mark  boat  showing  a  red  ball, 
anchored  [4-mile  to  the  northwest  of  the  Race 
Committee’s  boat,  leaving  it  on  the  port  hand: 
thence  around  the  Race  Committee’s  boat  and 
another  mark  boat  showing  a  red  ball,  to  the 
northeast  thereof,  leaving  both  on  the  port 
hand;  thence  over  and  around  the  same  course 
a  second  time;  thence  over  and  around  the  same 
course  a  third  time,  but  on  the  last  leg  thereof 
disregard  the  mark  boat  showing  a  red  ball, 
[4-mile  northwest  of  the  Race  Committee's  boat 
and  finish  between  the  Race  Committee's  boat 
and  a  stakeboat  showing  a  white  ball  and  a  blue 
ball,  leaving  the  Race  Committee’s  boat  on  the 
port  hand  and  the  stakeboat  on  the  starboard 
hand. 

Note. — The  Race  Committee's  boat  and  the 
mark  boats  showing  red  ball  are  always  to  be 
left  on  the  port  hand.  The  stakeboat  at  the 
starting  line  and  at  the  finishing  line,  showing 
a  white  and  a  blue  ball,  are  to  be  left  on  the 
starboard  hand. 

The  start  will  be  made  on  a  line  parallel  to. 
the  dotted  line  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
course,  as  shown  on  the  chart.  The  finish  of 
the  last  round  will  be  made  on  a  line  parallel 
to  the  dotted  line  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
course,  as  shown  on  the  chart. 

The  races,  will  be  started  at  2  p.  m.  each  day. 

There  will  be  two  signals  only: 

1:55  p.  m. — Preparatory  signal,  a  blue  peter 
cone. 

2:00  p.  M. — The  starting  signal,  a  red  ball. 

Attention  to  each  of  these  signals  will  be 
called  by  a  long  blast  of  the  steam  whistle  on 
the  Race  Committee’s  boat. 

Any  postponement  that  may  be  necessary  will 
be  for  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  post¬ 
ponement  signal  will  be  the  display  of  flag  “G" 
of  the  International  Code. 

Each  boat  competing  in  the  trial  races  must 
display  a  racing  number  on  a  bow  staff  at  least 
two  feet  above  the  deck.  Racing  numbers  may 
be  secured  from  the  Race  Committee  on  the 
morning  of  the  first  race. 

Each  boat  must  be  steered  by  a  member  of  a 
recognized  yacht  or  motor  boat  club. 

In  so  far  as  right  of  way  and  ord  nary  racing 
usages  are  concerned,  the  races  will  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  which  are  uniform  with  those  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Power  Boat  Association. 


Entry  must  be  made  to  Charles  P.  Tower. 
Chairman  of  the  Race  Committee,  1133  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  not  later  than  Thursday,  Aug. 
11,  1910. 

The  race  for  the  British  International  trophy 
between  the  three  boats  selected  in  the  trial 
races  and  the  challenging  boats  coming  from 
England,  will  take  place  off  Larchmont-  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  20,  1910. 

Committee  in  charge  of  trial  race:  F.  K. 
Burnham,  Chairman;  H.  R.  Sutphen.  James  A. 
Blair,  Jr..  J.  H.  Hoadley.  Chas.  P.  Tower,  A. 
Heckscher,  J.  Stuart  Blackton. 

Race  Committee:  Chas.  P.  Tower,  Chairman; 
M.  M.  Whitaker.  F.  K.  Burnham. 

Six  boats  have  been  entered  in  the  eliminating 
trials  to  be  held  at  Huntington  next  week. 
These  are  Dixie  II.,  owned  by  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore  F.  K.  Burnham;  Restless,  owned  by 
Thomas  F.  Chesbrough,  Independent  Y.  C. :  an 
unnamed  owned  by  August  Heckscher  and 
Commodore  H.  H.  Melville;  Hurry,  owned  by 
Charles  Francis;  Skimmer,  own'ed  by  J.  H. 
Branth,  aird  an  unnamed  owned  by  Harris 
Hammond. 

Dixie  is  equipped  with  a  Crane  motor  and  is 
several  years  old,  but  she  still  holds  the  record 
for  speed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Restless  is  a  new  boat  built  by  the  Atkin- 
Wheeler  Company,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  and 
is  equipped  with  a  240-horsepower  William 
Herreshoff  motor,  which  is  said  to  be  of  extra¬ 
ordinarily  light  construction. 

The  unnamed  of  August  Heckscher  and 
Commodore  H.  H.  Melville,  also  built  by  the 
Atkin-Wheeler  Company  and  equipped  with 
four  screws  and  a  480-horsepower  William  Her¬ 
reshoff  motor. 

Hurry  is  a  hydroplane,  designed  by  Whitaker 
and  equipped  with  a  225-horsepower  Buffalo 
motor. 

Skimmer  is  a  hydroplane. 

I  he  unnamed  of  Harris  Hammond  was  built 
by  the  J.  V.  Rice  Company,  of  Bordentown.  N. 
J..  and  is  equipped  with  a  Rice  motor. 


Long  Cruise  in  Motor  Boat. 

S.  E.  Holder,  of  Pittsburg,  is  to  make  a 
cruise  down  the  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  Bismark,  North 
Dakota,  in  a  motor  boat,  and  from  Bismark  he 
will  go  to  New  Orleans.  The  boat  in  which 
Mr.  Holder  is  to  make  this  trip  is  a  Pierce  22- 
foot  express.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Holder 
to  start  this  week  from  Pittsburg.  This  boat, 
which  is  known  as  the  Pierce  Traveler,  is 
equipped  with  an  S-horsepower  double  cylinder 
motor  with  reverse  gear.  It  has  a  Cape  top, 
life  preserver  cushions  and  two  rattan  chairs. 


T rapshooting* 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

Aug.  16-18.— Spirit  Lake,  la. — Indian  tournament. 

Aug.  17. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  23-24.— Bradford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  D.  Henline.  Sec’y. 
Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con¬ 
over,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  Tri-State 
tournament. 

Sept.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Scnorte- 
me-er,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  20. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec'y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Aug.  14-15. — Manistique  (Mich.)  G.  C.  J.  Christensen, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  15. — Sterling  (Colo.)  G.  C.  B.  D.  Fletcher,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  15-16. — Evansville,  Ind. — Recreation  G.  C.  G.  A. 
Bearn.  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Aug.  15-16. — Gorman  (Tex.)  G.  C.  E.  B.  Gilbert,  Pres. 
Aug.  16. — Eaton  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  B.  Burnham,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  16-17. — Homer,  Ill. — Homer-Ogden  G.  C.  C.  B. 

Wiggins,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  16-17-18. — Spirit  Lake,  la. — “The  Indians.”  E.  H. 
Tripp,  Mgr. 

Aug.  17. — Batavia,  N.  Y. — Holland  G.  C.  Charles  W. 
Gardiner,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  17. — Bourbon  (Ky.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Kenney,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  17-18. — Walnut  Springs  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Peace, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  17-18-19. — Charlotte,  N.  C. — North  Carolina  State 
tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Charlotte  G.  C. 

J.  E.  Cravtoh.  Sec’v. 

Aug.  IS. — Wellington  (Colo.)  G.  C.  J.  Cusack,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  IS. — Xenia,  <J. — Green  Co.  G.  C.  A.  C.  Blair,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  18-19. — Bloomington,  Ill. — Central  Illinois  T.  S.  L. 
C.  A.  McDermand,  Pres. 

Aug.  18-19. — Medford  (Ore.)  G.  C.  T.  R.  Wright,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19. — Ft.  Collins  (Colo.)  G.  C.  L.  G.  Seger,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  19-20. — Gananoque,  Ont.,  Canada. — Thousand  Island 
G.  C.  C.  A.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Stevens  R.  and  G.  C. 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23.— Louise  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  F.  O’Briant,  Pres. 
Aug.  22-23. — Sullivan  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. — Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Union  City  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23. — Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25. — Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  23-24.— Danville  (Ill.)  R.  and  G.  C.  F.  W.  Jones, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-25. — Manchester  (la)  G.  C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — York,  Pa. — York  City  G.  C.  N.  M.  McSherry, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25.— Nappanee  (Ind.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Inks.  Sec’y. 
Aug.  27.— Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Armstrong  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Hulett,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Washington,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  30-31.— Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L. 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  1.— Denver,  Colo. — Fred  A.  Stone  Shooting  Park 
tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2. — Selinsgrove,  Pa. — Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  1-2. — Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  G.  C.  F.  B.  Goodwin, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  2. — Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y, 

Sept.  5.— Springfield,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club.  C.  L.  Kites, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield  (Mass.)  S.  C.  C.  L.  Kites,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. — West  Coast  G.C.  W.  W. 

K.  Decker,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Cleveland  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Wallace,  Mgr. 
Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa. — Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Itid.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5.— Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept  5. — Exnedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer,  Pres. 
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The  Final 

Every  Interstate  Handicap  Event 

for  1910  won  by 
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Steel  Lined  Shells 

Pacific  Coast  Handicap 

The  Latest  Victory  of  the  Winning  Team 


Completing  these  phenomenal  record  wins: 

UMC — 10  Straight  Interstate  Handicaps  for  1909-1910. 

REMINGTON — Over  50%  of  Interstate  Handicaps  for  1908-1909-1910 


Tied  Second,  A.  L.  Nottinger,  score  91  — 100,  using  UMC  Steel  Lmec 
Shells. 

Tied  Third,  D.  A.  Robinson,  score  90- ICO,  using  Remington  Auto 
loading  Gun. 

Tied  Fourth,  A.  A.  Bishop,  score  89—100,  using  U  M  C  Steel  Liner 
Shells. 

High  Amateur  At  All  Targets,  E.  J.  Chingren,  score  553-600 
using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  At  All  Targets,  F.  C.  Rrehl,  score  560—600,  using  UMC 
Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 


Pacific  Coast  Handicap,  won  by  John  J.  Law,  score  97  — 100,  using 
UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Tied  Third,  Dell  Cooper  and  R.  H.  Baldwin,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined 
Shells. 

Tied  Fourth,  E.  J.  Chingren,  score  91 — 100,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined 
Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Preliminary  Handicap,  won  by  E.  J.  Chingren,  score  92 — 100,  from  20 
yds.,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Tied  Second,  M.  H.  Truesdell,  score  91  — 100,  from  17  yds.,  using 
UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 


Shoot  U  M  C  -  REMINGTON  — the  record-making  combination 

Same  Ownership  Same  Management  Same  Standard  of  Quality 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  llion,  N.  Y. 
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Sept.  5.— Royersfcrd  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y-  v 

Sept.  5-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6.— Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7.— Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7.—  Mberta,  Can. — Strathcona  G.  C.  Geo.  F. 
Dow  j*  .  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. —  Pale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  Nowels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  7 ■■ — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson.  Sec’v. 
Sept.  8-9.— W  hite  Hall  (111.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Griswold,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10.— Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — VVesty  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept  9. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’v. 

Sept.  12-13. — Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton.  Sec’y. 
Sept.  13-14. — Omaha,  Neb. — Benson  G.  C.  F.  T.  Lover¬ 
ing,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. —  Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14. — Tabor  (Ind.)  G.  C.  Arch  Glover.  Mgr. 

Sept.  14-15. — Delta  (Colo.)  G.  C.  R.  A.  King,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Williamsport  (Ind.)  G.  C.  II.  C.  Salts.  Sec'y. 
Sept.  15. — Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y 

Sept.  16-17. — Reading,  Pa.— South  End  G.  C.  Howard  , 
Melchior,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  20-21. — Marion,  Ind. — Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  22-23.— Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24. — Phoenix,  Ariz.— Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24. — Troy,  N.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  25-26. — Bellairs  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27. — Guthrie  (Okla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’v. 
Sept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O.— W’est  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Yolk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  27-29. — Decatur,  Ill — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa.— Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7.— Jacksonburg  IV.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor.  Sec'y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa.— Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  Hercules  Gun  Club,  of  Temple,  l’a.,  has  fixed 
upon  Sept.  10'  for  a  shoot. 

* 

The  registered  tournament,  scheduled  for  Morgan 
town,  W  .  \  a.,  Aug.  9,  by  the  Monongahela  Sportsmen’s 
League,  has  been  cancelled. 

At  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  a  match  was  shot,  two  men 
on  a  side.  50  birds  per  team,  between  Quigley  and  Wolf 
and  Shanley  and  Reifsnyder.  The  former  won.  44  to  43. 
In  a  10-bird  event,  the  scores  were:  Shanley  10,  'Wolf  9, 
Quigley  9,  Reifsnyder  7.  Ouigly  won  a  miss-and-out  in 
the  fourth  round. 

•t 

W  .  S.  Hoon  led  all  the  contestants  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  tournament,  Aug.  3,  with  a 
total  of  199  out  of  200.  A  large  number  of  the  totals 
averaged  over  90  per  cent.  C.  G.  Spencer,  professional, 
scored  a  total  of  19o  on  the  first  and.  197  on  the  second 
day,  392  for  the  two  davs. 

At  the  shoot  of  the  Lehigh  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  01 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  Heil  made  a  run  of  112  straight. 
He  scored  122  out  of  125  shot  at.  The  medal  shoot, 
25  targets,  resulted  in  a  tie  between  Miller,  Smith, 
Schrader  and  Eberts  on  25  straight.  Miller  won  the  shoot 
off  with  a  straight  score  of  25. 

« 

At  Levans,  Pa.,  Aug.  6,  there  was  a  gathering  of  ex¬ 
pert  trapshooters  to  contest  in  the  events'  provided  by 
Thomas  F.  Miller.  In  the  event  at  10  pigeons,  C.  L. 
Straub  was  high  with  a  straight  score.  In  the  events  at 
25  targets,  Kramlich  was  high  with  23,  in  the  first  event, 
and  Bruch  was  high  with  25  in  the  second  event. 

I? 

At  the  shoot  of  the  Clearview  Gun  Club,  Darby,  Pa., 
Aug.  6,  there  was  very  close  competition  of  a  superior 
grade.  In  the  event  at  50  targets,  in  Class  A,  Peltz  and 
Fisher  tied  on  49  each.  In  Class  B,  Elwell  was  high  with 
47.  while  in  Class  C,  Kreitzberg  was  high  with  44.  Sloan 
and  Clark,  visitors,  scored  49  and  43  respectively. 


The  eighteen-man  team  shoot,  50  targets  per  man.  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  Gun  Club,  Aug.  6, 
reinforced  with  a  bounteous  corn  roast,  was  a  success. 
The  two  teams  were  captained  respectively  by  Captains 
F.  Hall  and  J.  H.  Smith.  Capt.  Hall’s  team  won  with 
a  total  of  764  to  750  out  of  a  possible  900.  The  shoot  to 
be  held  on  Aug.  17  will  adopt  the  Squier  money-back 
system. 

R 

A  live-bird  shoot,  held  at  Schnecksville,  Pa..  Aug.  6, 
had  five  events.  In  the  first  event,  10  b'rds,  Rehrig 
scored  straight;  Weiler  Y'as  second  with  9.  The  remain¬ 
ing  three  events  were  at  25  birds  each.  In  the  first  of  . 
these  first  prize  went  to  Bruch,  23;  Sobers,  second,  22; 
Hunt,  third,  IS.  In  the  second  the  scores  were:  Sobers 
21,  Bruch  19,  Ayres  16.  In  the  third  event  the  scores 
were:  Rehrig  24,  Hunt  22,  Sobers  22,  Bruch  20. 

It 

At  the  shoot  of  the  Smith  Gun  Club,  Newark,  Aug.  6, 
there  was  close  competition  and  high  scoring.  Henry 
Koegle  scored  50  in  the  merchandise  event,  from  18yds. 
Others  made  so  many  49s  .and  48s,  etc.,  as  to  make  those 
scores  look  common.  In  a  sweepstake,  Charles  T.  Day, 
Jr.,  long-time  New  Jersey  champion,  broke  25  from  22 
yards.  In  a  match  between  P.  J.  Coffin  and  W.  S. 
Colfax,  the  former  won,  25  to  22. 

K 

At  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  Nelson,  B.  C.,  the 
Pacific  Indians  elected  officers  as  follows:  Tyee  Sachem, 
Geo.  P.  Wells;  First  and  second  Vice-Sachems,  E.  J. 
Chingren  and  R.  H.  Miller;  Herald-Custodian,  Frank  C. 
Riehl.  The  old  Board  of  Directors  was  retained.  The 
tournament,  held  on  Kootenay  Lake,  Nelson,  had  a  light 
attendance,  though  everyone  present  enjoyed  himself. 
The  gun  club  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  made  a  strong  bid  for 
the  next  year’s  tournament. 

•f 

For  Aug.  24,  the  York  City  Gun  Club,  York,  Pa.,  has 
provided  a  program  of  ten  20-target  events,  $1.40  en¬ 
trance.  Events  6  to  10  inclusive,  100  targets,  will  also 
be  a  10-man  team  contest  between  teams  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  and  York  City  clubs.  Lunch  and  shells  can  be 
obtained  on  the  grounds.  Ship  shells,  prepaid,  to  N. 
M.  MeSherry,  Hotel  York.  If  fifteen  or  more  shoot 
through  the  program,  there  will  be  $5  and  $3  for  high 
guns,  and  $2  for  low  gun.  Shooting  will  begin  at  10 
o’clock. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Kansas— Missouri  League  Tournament. 

The  Kansas-Missouri  League  shoot,  July  20-21,  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Gun  Club, 
and  proved  to  be  a  decided  success  from  every  stand¬ 
point.  The  attendance  was  somewhat  short  of  expecta¬ 
tions,  but  nevertheless  there  were  thirty-six  shooters  who 
shot  the  program  through,  and  the  local  club  has  no 
kick  coming. 

The  weather  was  perfect  throughout  the  tournament, 
and  good  scores  were  made. 

Homer  Clark,  the  young  professional  from  East  Alton, 
Ill.,  won  high  professional  average  for  the  tournament 
with  the  good  score  of  395  out  of  400,  including  a  run  of 
192  straight'. 

L.  E.  Reed,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  was  second  with  389,  and 
Ed.  O’Brien  third  with  373 

Fremont  Huston,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  won  the  high  ama¬ 
teur  average  with  390  out  of  400.  O.  H.  Nutt,  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  and  Harvey  Dixon,  of  Oronogo,  Mo.,  tied 
for  second  with  385  each.  M.  Andrews,  of  Carnegie, 
Okla.,  finished  third  with  383. 

Geo.  K.  Mackie,  of  Scammon,  Kans.,  won  the  handi¬ 
cap  event  for  the  Boasen  cup  on  the  first  day,  breaking 
25  straight  from  the  19yd.  mark.  George  was  all  alone 
on  25,  and  there  were  no  ties  to  shoot  off. 

The  Lee-Huckins  Hotel  handicap  proved  to  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  event  for  the  wind-up  of  the  last  day.  There 
were  twenty-seven  shooters  who  took  part  in  the  handi¬ 
cap  and  excellent  scores  were  made.  O.  H.  Nutt  and 
Fred  Tavlcr  tied  in  this  event  with  49  out  of  50  each, 
Nutt  shooting  from  20yds.  and  Taylor  from  IS.  In  the 
shoot-off  at  25  targets,  Nutt  won,  24  to  21. 

Everybody  had  a  good  time  at  a  good  shoot  in  a  good 
town.  The  traps  worked  fine  and  there  was  not  a  single 
breakdown  during  the  entire  tournament. 

George  Mackie  sure  had  a  cinch  on  that  cup.  Well, 
if  any  one  was  entitled  to  it  George  was,  and  the  boys 
were  all  pleased  to  see  him  win  it. 

Ed.  O’Brien  had  trouble  with  his  gun.  and  did  not 
shoot  nearly  up  to  his  average. 

Frank  Faurote,  the  old-time  professional  from  Texas, 
shot  the  program  through,  but  fell  a  little  short  of  his 
average.  Frank  beat  the  bunch  on  practice  day  with 
97  out  of  100. 

Lou  Reed,  of  Enid,  Okla.,  shot  a  mighty  race,  con¬ 
sidering  what  little  shooting  he  has  done  at  the  traps 
during  the  past  year. 

Dave  Harriman,  of  Pawnee.  Okla.,  shot  a  steady  gait 
from  the  beginning,  breaking  189  each  day,  and  finished 
with  fourth  amateur  average. 

The  Lawton  and  Carnegie  boys  came  up  and  shot  the 
program  through,  and  all  made  good  scores.  Come 
again,  boys,  we  are  always  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

That  genial  old  gentleman  from  Carnegie,  Okla.,  made 
the  younger  shooters  sit  up  and  take  notice,  regardless 


of  his  advanced  age  of  sixty-four  years.  And  this  is 
only  his  third  tournament,  too. 

Sam  Smith  got  right  and  made  a  flying  finish  the  last 
day,  breaking  his  last  100  straight,  and  finished  with 
only  five  down  in  200. 

Harve  Dixo,n  shot  in  his  usual  form  and  tied  with 
O.  H.  Nutt  for  second  amateur  average  with  96V4. 
Harve  is  a  steady  shooter,  and  always  near  the  top  at 
any  shoot. 

Several  of  the  Oklahoma  boys  joined  the  League.  It 
will  be  put  to  a  vote  ^t  the  next  regular  League  meet¬ 
ing  to  make  Oklahoma  a  member  of  the  League  and1 
change  the  name  to  the  Kansas-Missouri-Oklahom-* 
League. 

It  is  not  a  common  occurrence  for  Dave  Elliott  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  cashier’s  office,  but  Dave  got  in 
such  a  big  hurry  to  catch  that  train  on  the  last  day  that 
he  overlooked  a  hand  and  counted  himself  a  few  dollars 
short.  But  this  is  perfectly  excusable,  Davey. 

E.  V.  Fisher  shot  a  good  race  in  the  handicap  after 
so  much  ^trouble  in  the  latter  part  Of  the  regular  pro¬ 
gram.  Ffsh.  had  trouble  with  the  recoil  absorber  on  his 
gun  the  last  day,  and  the  result  was  a  badly  chafed' 
shoulder. 

Fred  Bell  says  he  was  too  busy  keeping  the  trap  boys 
going  right  to  break  many  targets.  Fred  shot  better 
than  91  per  cent  at  that.  Fred  is  sure  a  hustler  at  a 
shoot  and  busy  at  something,  all  the  time. 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ _ A  _ _  . _ A _ , 
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Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


F  Huston  . 

.  200 

196 

200 

194 

()  II  Nutt . 

.  200 

194 

200 

191 

11  Dixon  . 

.  200 

191 

200 

194 

M  Andrews  . 

.  200 

193 

200 

190 

D  Harriman  . 

.  200 

1S9 

200 

189 

Toe  Appleman  . 

.  200 

194 

200 

182 

A  W  Clark . 

.  200 

186 

200 

186 

I  S  Thomas . 

.  200 

189 

200 

185 

Geo  Iv  Mackie . 

.  ‘>00 

ISO 

200  ' 

192 

Tom  Ray  . 

.  ’00 

1S6 

200 

182 

T  B  Newton  . 

.  200 

1S2 

200 

185 

W  R  Campbell . 

.  200 

179 

200 

186 

1  E  Nutt . 

.  200 

1S1 

200 

ISO 

S  Crossley  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

182 

Chas  Zutavery  . 

.  200 

180 

200 

181 

Tom  Ouinn  . 

.  200 

177 

200 

183 

E  V  Fisher . 

.  200 

1S2 

200 

177 

T  W  Walker . 

.  200 

174 

200 

184 

G  E  Cole . 

.  200 

171 

200 

187 

loe  Bell  . 

.  ’00 

174 

200 

ISO 

Fred  Tavlor  . 

.  200 

182 

200 

173 

P  Hemples  . 

.  200 

158 

200 

182 

1  D  Sweet . 

.  200 

162 

200 

176 

Sid  Mallory  . 

.  200 

171 

200 

164 

Toe  Holland  . 

. 200 

168 

200 

165 

11  Bettis  . 

.  200 

154 

200 

160 

A  W  Boyd  . 

43 

200 

151 

A  C  Couch . 

.  ’00 

■186 . 

W  E  Bailey  . 

200 

183 

W  FI  Hall . 

.  ...  200 

isi 

F  E  Tackson . 

.  200 

160 

ludge  Olsmith  . 

200 

160 

\V  H  Downs . 

.  200 

157 

Dr  F  M  Bailey . 

130 

ioi 

S  E  Clarkson . 

120 

95 

I  W  Alston . 

120 

65 

1  D  Adams  . 

85 

58 

G  E  I’aas . 

.  30 

2i 

C  E  Rogers . 

.  30 

14 

.  .  . 

C  E  McGee . 

20 

IV 

T  FI  Bentley . 

i-i 

I  C  Clark . 

is 

12 

Professionals: 

Homer  Clark  . 

.  200 

199 

200 

196 

I.  E  Reed...  . 

.  200 

194 

200 

195 

Ed  O'Brien  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

1S7 

Sam  Smith  . 

.  200 

177 

200 

195 

Ben  Schwartz  . 

.  200 

.  184 

200 

186 

Fred  Bell  . . 

.  200 

184 

200 

186 

F  M  Faurote . 

.  200 

183 

200 

183 

II  T  Donnelly . 

.  ’00 

184 

200 

178 

Dave  Klliott  . 

.  200 

174 

200 

171 

Chris  Gottlieb  . 

.  ’00 

156 

A  D  Mermod . 

.  ...  200 

149 

120 

iii 

Lee  Huckins 

Hotel 

handicap.  Oklahoma  City, 

Tuly 

21: 

Yds. 

T’l. 

\  ds. 

T’l. 

O  H  Nutt . 

...20 

49 

T  B  Newton  _ 

.  19 

45 

Fred  Taylor  ... 

...  IS 

49 

W  R  Campbell... 

.  19 

45 

T  S  Thomas  . .  • 

...20 

48 

1 om  Ray  . 

.  19 

45 

S  Crossley  .... 

...19 

4S 

G  E  Cole . 

.  19 

45 

Toe  Bell  . 

...19 

48 

M  Andrews  . 

.  20 

44 

F  Huston  . 

...20 

47 

T  E  Nutt  . 

.  19 

45 

S  Mallory . 

...16 

47 

Judge  OlSmith... 

.  16 

43 

Geo  K  Mackie. 

...20 

47 

P  Hemple  . 

.  19 

42 

E  V  Fisher.... 

...IS 

47 

T  Holland  . 

.  17 

41 

A  W  Clark.... 

...19 

46 

\Y  E  Bailey. . . . : . 

.  19 

41 

II  Dixon  . 

...20 

46 

T  W  Walker . 

.  19 

40 

Tom  Quinn  . . . . 

...19 

46 

I  1)  Sweet . 

.  18 

40 

T  Appleman  . . 

...19 

45 

*Chas  Zutavern  . . 

.  19 

39 

D  Harriman  .. 

...20 

45 

Shoot-off  at  25  targets: 

O  H  Nutt  . '24  Fred  Taylor  . 21 


— 

Registered  Teurnsments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  6 
are  as  follows: 

Sept.  8-9.— White  Hall  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Griswold.  Sec’y. 
Sept.  13-14. — Omaha,  Neb. — Benson  G.  C.  F.  T.  Lover¬ 
ing,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Delta  (Colo.)  G.  C.  R.  A.  King,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Williamsport  (Ind.)  G.  C.  H.  C.  Salts.  Sec’y. 
Sept.  16-17. — Reading,  Pa. — South  End  G.  C.  Howard 
Melchior,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27.— Guthrie  (Ok'O  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith.  Sec’y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 
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Another  World’s  'Record,  The  Champi - 
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onship  of  JVetv  England,  High  Amateur  | 
anc?  High  Professional  Average  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Handicap  and  some  Honors  | 
In  Their  Otvn  Country  Garnered  !Bj v 

WINCHESTER 

Shotguns,  Shotgun  Shells  Or  Both 

tj  When  it  comes  to  a  trying  and  conclusive  test  of  velocity,  pattern  and  penetration  such  as  target 
shooting  at  extreme  distances  affords,  Winchester  Shotguns  and  Shotgun  Shells  distance  all  others. 

This  was  conclusively  shown  to  be  the  case  at  the  Registered  tournament  held  at  Betterton,  Md., 

July  25-27,  when  H.  S.  Welles,  shooting  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  “Leader” 
Shells,  established  a  new  World’s  Record  by  breaking  138  targets  straight  from  20  yard  rise.  The 
previous  record  was  128  straight,  which  was  also  made  with  the  Red  \H  Combination. 

^  The  uniform  and  consistent  shooting  of  Red  \N  Goods  was  once  more  demonstrated  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  Handicap,  held  in  Seattle,  August  2-4.  At  this  shoot  Mrs.  Adolph  Topperwein,  shooting  a 
Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Shells,  won  high  average  for  16  yard  single  targets, 
breaking  351  out  of  360.  The  High  Amateur  Average  for  the  same  class  of  targets  was  won  by 
Mr.  Edward  Schultze,  shooting  Winchester  Shells,  his  score  being  340  out  of  360. 


^  Just  to  prove  by  way  of  an  exception  to  the  rule,  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  prophets  are  without  honor  in  their  own  country,  the 
Championship  of  Connecticut,  shot  for  at  the  big  and  splendidly 
managed  tournament  of  the  Pahquioque  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  was  won  by  a  Winchester  Shotgun  and  Winchester 
“Repeater”  Shells  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  R.  Hollister,  his  score  being 
93  out  of  100.  Out  of  an  entry  of  eighty-six,  thirty-three  shooters  used 
Winchester  Shotguns  and  a  majority  of  them  Winchester  Shells,  which 
is  significant  of  the  high  esteem  that  Red  \H  Goods  are  held  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  made. 

•I  To  fill  the  Winchester  measure  to  overflowing,  G.  W.  Chapin, 
shooting  a  Winchester  Shotgun  and  Winchester  “Repeater”  Shells  won 
the  Championship  of  New  England  at  Wellington,  Mass.,  July  30th. 

*1  Such  shooting,  and  lots  more  like  it  that  has  gone  before,  is  proof 
positive  that 


mmmmm 


MRS.  TOPPERWEIN, 
High  Average  Winner  at  Seattle. 


The  'Red  W  Combination  I*s  The  One  To  Rely  On 
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The  Pacific  Indians’  Annual. 

In  the  beautiful  city  of  Nelson,  B.  C.,  nestled  in  the 
heart  of  the  Kootenay  Hills,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  that  name,  the  .Pacific  Indians  held  their  second  an¬ 
nual  conclave  and  tourney  on  July  25-28,  being  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventh  moon  as  recorded  in  the 
aboriginal  lingo'  of  the  tribe. 

The  writer  has  attended  about  every  Indian  tourney 
since  the  first  meeting  at  Lake  Okoboji,  Iowa,  where 
the  first  constitutional  embodiment  of  this  now  famous 
idea  of  a  social  organization  among  trapshooters  was 
given  to  the  world;  yet  never  in  all  that  history-making 
period  saw  he  such  royal  and  elaborate  entertainment 
as  was  accorded  the  visiting  braves,  their  families  and 
the  paleface  friends  in  attendance,  as  was  tendered  here 
on  this  occasion  by  the  members  of  ,the  Nelson  Gun 
Club  and  the  good  people  of  this  fair  Canadian  city. 

In  bidding  for  this  meet  a  year  ago,  President  Geo. 

P.  W  ells,  of  the  Nelson.  Club,  promised  the  best  pro¬ 
gram  of  entertainment  ever  tendered  the  Indians  any¬ 
where;  and  be  it  here  set  down  as  a  matter  of  record 
that  they  more  than  made  good.  There  were  fishing 
excursions  where  fish  were  always  caught  in  abundance 
in  the  grandest  of  ice-cold  streams,  steamboat  and  yacht¬ 
ing  excursions  on  the  lakes,  special  musical  programs, 
Indian  dances  in  floating  pavilions  on  the  lakes,  camping 
parties  at  the  Wells  summer  tepees,  where  the  original 
war  dance  was  executed  in  costume,  and  in  all  aboriginal 
splendor;  and  innumerable  smaller  courtesies  that  went 
to  fill  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  week’s  festivities. 

The  traps  were  installed  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lake, 
looking  on  the  narrows  to  the  very  brink  of  Bonnington 
Falls,  a  natural  cataract  second  only  to  Niagara  itself — 
as  pretty  a  location  as  there  is  in  all  America,  though 
the  background  on  extreme  angles  is  made  somewhat 
uncertain  by  the  great  green  mountains  towering  im¬ 
mediately  to  east  and  westward,  to  a  height  of  7,000 
feet. 

Genial,  happy  Charlie  North  was  with  us  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  see  that  everything  moved  perfectly  at  the  me¬ 
chanical  end;  but  forethought  and  efficient  care  of  Sec¬ 
retary  W.  A.  Ward  left  him  little  trouble  to  look  afttr. 
Every  member  of  the  Nelson  Club,  the  local  trade  and 
citizens  generally  had,  in  fact,  taken  such  steps  in  a.l 
preliminaries  that  it  proved  almost  ideal  throughout  the 
week’s  program. 

With  Geo.  Wells  acting  Tyee  sachem  and  manager. 
Stewart  MacColl  in  the  office,  assisted  by  Jim  Lee  and 
Bill  Hillis,  and  every  Indian  doing  his  part  when  called 
upon,  moved  along  heap  fine,  and  an  early  finish  of  the 
daily  program  was  the  inevitable  result. 

Though  the  regular  program  began  Tuesday,  the  boys 
were  anxious  to  try  themselves  out,  and  so  shot  at  50 
targets  for  practice  Monday  forenoon.  Then  in  the 
afternoon  a  special  race  at  100  targets  was  shot  for  two 
trophies,  one  to  high  score  among  the  Indians  and  one 
to  the  high  non-Indian  score.  The  result  was  a  pretty 
contest  in  which  J.  A.  Forbes,  Tyee  Iskum  Yahwa,  won 
out  by  a  nose  over  E.  J.  Chingren  and  Frank  Riehl. 
Among  the  paleface  contestants,  Archie  Bishop,  ot  Nel¬ 
son.  proved  best  man  for  the  day. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  tribe  was  held  at  Hotel 
Hume,  Nelson,  B.  C.,  at  4  P.  M.,  in  the  wigwam  of 
Tyee  Moola  Kanim  Wells,  who  presided.  There  were 
present  sixteen  Indians,  including  Tyee  Clancy,  of  the 
American,  and  Tyee  White  of  the  Canadian  Indians. 

Reports  of  the  Herald-Custodian  .  and  other  officers 
were  read  and  approved,  same  showing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

Call  of  roll  showed  seven  chiefs  to  have  resigned  or 
defaulted  in  payment  of  dues,  and  their  places  in  the 
council  were  accordingly  declared  vacant. 

It  so  chanced  that  there  were  just  seven  applicants  for 
membership,  and  these  being  voted  on  in  secret  ballot, 
were  all  elected,  they  being  as  follows:  Harry  W. 
Maynard,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  W.  R.  Saunders,  Green¬ 
wood,  B.  C. ;  A.  W.  Bishop,  Nelson,  B.  C. ;  Fra'nk 
Woody,  Missoula,  Mont.;  J.  B.  Lee,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
A.  J.  MacDonnell,  Revelstoke,  B.  C.,  and  E.  W.  Cooper, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  follows: 
Tyee  Sachem,  Geo  P.  Wells;  First  and  Second  Vice- 
Sachems,  E.  J.  Chingren  and  R.  II.  Miller;  Herald- 
Custodian,  Frank  C.  Riehl.  The  old  Board  of  Directors 
was  unanimously  re-elected. 

It  was  voted  to  use  the  money-back  system  of  division 
of  purses  in  future  tournaments,  and  a  number  of 
splendid  trophies  were  pledged  for  the  next  annual  shoot. 

A  most  liberal  bid  was  tendered  by  the  gun  club  of 
Eugene,  Oregon,  for  the  next  annual  gathering,  and 
same  was  acknowledged  with  thanks  and  referred  to  the 
tournament  committee.  Other  bids  are  also  in  sight  at 
this  early  day,  and  the  future  of  the  tribe  seems  very 
bright. 

Votes  of  thanks  and  appreciation  were  tendered  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells,  the  gun  club  and  people  of  Nelson 
for  the  grand  week’s  entertainment  tendered  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  friends  on  this  occasion. 

Followed  then  the  annual  potlatch,  which,  be  it  said, 
■was  a  great  success,  and  final  adjournment  to  the  next 
call,  of  the  Tillicum  Wawa. 

There  must  always  be  a  grain  of  disappointment  with 
our  triumphs,  and  in  this  case  it  developed  in  the  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  shoot.  At  least  fifty  were  expected, 
and  that  limit  was  not  quite  compassed,  the  reason  doubt¬ 
less  being  that  most  shooters  in  the  Northwest  who  do 
some  work  at  the  trap,  were  unable  at  this  harvest  time 
to  attend  three  meets  in  three  successive  weeks,  and 
the  Indians  coming  in  between  the  Washington  State 
and  Pacific  Handicap  tourneys,  were  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferers.  However,  it  was  such  a  good-time  gathering 
and  every  one  was  having  so  much  fun  that  little 
thought  was  given  to  those  who  might  have  come  and 
had  their  full  share  of  it. 

Firs!  Day. 

Tuesday,  July  26,  dawned  with  an  almost  cloudless 
sky,  but  in  the  early  forenoon  a  very  brisk  and  variable 
wind  sprang  up,  whipping  round  the  mountain  points 


in  so  many  diverse  ways  that  the  boys  we're  all  more  or 
less  “in  the  air.” 

However,  in  the  day’s  summary  it  was  found  that 
Lester  Reid  had  led  the  braves  into  camp,  losing  only 
6  in  the  150  shot  at.  Then  came  Ben  McLaren,  of 
Calgary,  who  set  the  pace  among  the  palefac  brothers, 
and  took  second  honors  with  only  nine  down  for  the 
day.  Tom  Barclay  shot  consistently  all  day  and  lost 
only  ten,  and  Frank  Riehl.  after  a  poor  start,  managed 
to  tie  him  by  a  sensational  finish,  breaking  his  last 
75  straight. 

Following  the  regular  program,  there  was  shot  a 
special  handicap  optional  sweepstake  race,  the  principal 
objective  of  which  was  a  cup  donated  by  an  Indian 
who  could  not  attend,  but  took  his  means  of  showing 
that  his  heart  was  with  the  bunch.  In  this  event  all 
contestants  who  had  averaged  90  per  cent,  on  the  regular 
program  were  handicapped  at  19yds.,  all  others  shooting 
from  16yds.  In  this  race  E.  J.  Chingren  was  the  easy 
winner,  he  breaking  50  straight,  after  having  shot  in¬ 
differently  well  on  preceding  events.  He,  however, 
had  to  shoot  that  well,  as  Harry  Cramer  and  Sandy 
MacDonnell  came  right  along  close  up  with  47  each. 
The  other  money  winners  in  this  event  were  Bishop, 
Ford  and  Forbes,  with  46  each,  and  VYoodey  and  Reid 
with  45. 

Scores  for  the  first  day  follow: 

Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  Broke. 

Beck  .  12  18  18  17  16  14  16  13  124 

Woodey  . 13  15  16  18  16  14  18  14  123 

Greene  .  13  19  17  16  19  19  17  11  131 

Chingren  .  14  18  18  19  18  17  19  11  134 

Cooper  .  13  18  18  19  18  18  19  13  136 

Bishop  .  13  16  17  17  14  18  16  14  125 

Wells  .  10  17  16  15  17  17  17  14  123 

Ink  .  13  17  16  17  16  18  13  11  121 

Cramer  .  12  19  19  15  17  16  16  11  125 

Miller  .  14  16  18  19  20  19  18  12  136 

Blackwood  .  9.17  16  15  16  13  10  10  106 

Tierney  .  12  14  14  16  13  14  12  12  107 

Larsen  .  10  16  15  19  17  15  16  10  118 

Johnson  .  8  8  6  10  12  10  .7  4  65 

Steele  .  12  16  14  16  16  17  17  11  117 

Robinson  .  13  18  18  19  19  14  18  12  131 

McGaren  .  15  20  20  19  17  17  18  15  141 

MacDonnell  .  11  17  13  16  19  16  14  13  119 

Blair  .  13  20  20  16  16  18  18  13  134 

Saunders  .  11  13  17  12  16  14  16  13  112 

Ford  .  15  19  17  16  18  17  17  15  134 

Ward  .  11  13  15  15  16  16  16  14  116 

McDougal  .  7  12  14  9  10  13  11  8  84 

Patrick  .  9.8  6  6  10  12  9  11  71 

Professionals: 

T  D  Barclay  .  14  17  19  19  18  19  20  14  140 

J  A  Forbes  .  14  18  15  20  18  19  15  15  134 

F  C  Riehl  .  14  19  16  16  20  20  20  15  140 

D  W  King  .  12  17  19  19  17  17  18  13  132 

C  A  Haight  .  14  17  19  19  18  11  18  12  128 

H  E  Poston  .  15  19  18  19  19  19  15  13  137 

H  W  Maynard  .  13  20  16  14  14  18  14  13  122 

L  R  Barkley  .  12  20  18  20  18  18  19  13  138 

1<  W  Clancy  .  12  17  20  18  19  17  17  12  132 

L  II  Reid  .  15  20  20  19  18  19  19  14  144 

R  Grubbs  .  12  14  15  8  18  14  8  11  100 

Handicap  for  trophy,  first  day: 


Robinson  .  14  18  19  16  19  19  19  13 

McGaren  .  14  17  18  19  18  18  19  13 

MacDonnell  .  15  17  17  16  17  17  15  12 

Blair  .  13  17  18  19  18  20  20  13 

Saunders  .  13  17  17  19  15  19  19  13 

Ford  .  14  19  18  18  17  19  19  14 

Ward  .  9  16  16  17  IS  18  15  14 

Patrick  .  5  9  8  5  7  9  13  9 

Choate  .  7  10  13  9  12  13  11  11 

Professionals: 

T  D  Barclay  .  13  16  17  19  18  20  18  15 

J  A  Forbes  .  14  20  19  IS  17  20  19  14 

F  C  Riehl  .  15  19  19  19  18  20  19  14 

D  W  King  .  14  19  17  20  17  18  19  16 

.  C  A  Haight  .  15  17  17  18  18  17  19  13 

H  E  Poston  .  14  19  20  19  19  16  20  14 

H  W  Maynard  . 12  15  17  16  16  17  18  13 

14  18  20  20  20  20  20  15 
13  18  19  19  20  19  18  13 


Woodey  . 

. ...  45 

Miller  . 

Greene  . 

. ...  44 

Robinson  . 

Chingren  . 

. . . .  50 

MacDonnell  . 

Bishop  . 

....  46 

Ford  . 

Wells  . 

. ...  41 

W  ard  . 

Ink  . 

....  37 

McDougal  . 

Cramer  . 

....  47 

Professionals: 

T  D  Barclay  . 

....  43 

H  E  Poston  . 

T  A  Forbes  . 

F  C  Riehl  . 

....  46 

H  W  Maynard  . 

....  42 

L  R  Barkley  . 

D  W  King  . 

....  44 

L  II  Reid  . 

C  A  Haight  . 

....  42 

44 

34 

39 

44 


Second  Day. 

The  second  day  was  as  clear  as  the  July  skies  ever 
get  in  the  West,  and  conditions  were  ideal.  The  result 
was  some  wonderfully  good  scores.  Lee  Barkley  made 
an  unfinished  run  of  118  on  the  16yds.  program,  and 
carried  this  up  to  145  straight  in  handicap  shooting, 
while  Lester  Reid  ran  117  without  a  skip,  and  Riehl 
brought  up  his  run  from  the  previous  day  to  102.  On 
the  day’s  program  Barkley  led  with  only  three  down, 
Reid  being  one  behind,  and  George  Wells  made  his 
home  friends  happy  by  taking  the  amateur  average  for 
the  day,  with  a  score  of  141. 

The  day  was  signalized  by  the  presentation  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  splendid  and  valuable  medal  by  E.  J. 
Chingren,  same  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  the  Indians 
and  contested  for  under  handicap  rules,  at  each  annual 
meet.  The  first  shoot  for  this  trophy  developed  a 
spirited  contest.  Five  tied  for  first  place,  these  being 
Chas.  Ink.  of  Nelson;  F.  G.  White,  of  Ottawa,  Can.; 
Barkley,  of  Seattle;  Forbes,  of  Seattle,  and  Riehl,  of 
Tacoma,  the  latter  finally  winning  in  the  shoot-off  with 
a  clean  score  of  25,  and  shooting,  at  19yds. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  week’s  entertain¬ 
ment  was  pulled  off  this  afternoon  and  evening,  in  a 
trip  nine  miles  up  Kootenay  Lake  to  Camp  lllahee,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wells'  summer  camp.  There  a  great  spread, 
with  music  and  fireworks  was  offered,  and  a  genuine  war 
dance  and  pow-wow  was  held  around  a  roaring  bonfire 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  primeval  forest. 

Scores  for  the  second  day  follow: 

Events:  12345678 

Beck  .  11  18  14  14  19  14  15  12 

Woodey  .  12  12  12  16  14  15  14  12 

Greene  .  14  18  17  18  16  19  17  14 

Chingren  . 13  19  19  15  19  19  19  14 

Cooper  .  13  18  20  18  16  17  16  15 


L  R  Barkley 
R  W  Clancy 
L  II  Reid  .  15  16  20  20  20  20  20  13 


137 
136 
126 

138 
132 

138 

123 
65 
81 

136 

141 

143 

135 

134 

141 

124 
147 

139 
146 


20  15  17  18  19  20  15 
20  17  19  19  19  18  14 


Bishop 

Wells  . . 

Ink  .  14  15  17  18  19  17  20  13 

Cramer  .  13  16  19  17  18  17  20  15 

Miller  .  13  19  18  18  17  15  18  15 

Larsen  .  14  17  14  19  16  16  16  12 

Tohnson  . 6  9  9  11  9  10  9  6 

Steel  .  12  17  19  14  16 . 


E  G  White  . 

.  15  20  16  17  17  20  15  13 

133 

Handicap  race  for 

tronhy, 

second  day: 

Beck  . 

...34 

Miller  . 

Woodey  . 

...41 

Larsen  . 

.  42 

Greene  . 

...40 

Robinson  . 

.  41 

.  41 

Bishop  . 

...46 

Blair  . 

.  44 

Wells  . 

Saunders  . 

Ink  . 

...47 

Ward  . 

Cramer  . 

...  4t> 

Professionals : 

T  1)  Barclay  . 

...43 

H  W  Maynard  . . , 

.  42 

T  A  Forbes  . 

...47 

L  R  Barkley  . 

.  47 

F  C  Riehl  . 

...47 

R  W  Clancy  . 

.  43 

1)  W  King  . 

...42 

L  H  Reid  . 

.  46 

C  A  Haight  . 

...42 

E  G  White  . 

.  47 

H  E  Poston  . 

...43 

Shootoff : 

...23 

L  R  Barklev  . 

T  A  Forbes  . 

...24 

E  G  White  . 

. 23 

F  C  Riehl  . 

...25 

Third  Day. 

Weather  the  concluding  day  was  perfect,  'and  the 
crowd  just  as  at  the  beginning.  Lester  Reid  kept  up 
his  winning  gait  and  won  the  average  for  the  day  and 
the  meet.  Barkley  was  a  close  second  and  Riehl  third. 
In  the  amateur  class  Chingren  won  the  day’s  average, 
but  Ben  McLaren,  of  Calgary,  came  in  strong  at  the 
finish  and  captured  the  amateur  average  for  the  entire 
meet. 

In  the  special  races  for  the  Indians’  annual  trophies 
in  three  classes  on  92  and  over,  88  to  91.9  and  under 
88,  as  computed  from  the  week’s  work,  Lee  Barkley 
won  the  first  (Delate)  medal.  For  the  second  (Sookum) 
medal,  Ted  Cooper  and  Archie  Bishop  tied,  and  in  the 
shoot-off  the  latter  won,  with  a  clean  score  to  Cooper’s 
24.  For  the  Klosh  medal,  Harry  Kremer  scored  47  and 
won  without  a  tie.  Thus  the  Nelson  Gun  Club  captured 
two  of  the  annual  trophies. 

Scores  for  the  third  day  follow: 

Events:  1  2.3  4  5  6 

Beck  .  15  16  18  18  16  22  21 

Woodey  .  14  IS  16  16  13  18  21 

Greene  .  18  20  19  20  18  23  24 

Chingren  .  19  19  20  20  20  22  24 

Cooper  .  17  20  18  18  19  25  25 

Bishop  .  19  18  19  19  18  25  25 

Wells  .  14  15  20  17  16  22  22 

Ink  .  17  20  17  20  19  21  24 

Cramer  .  18  18  17  IS  17  23  24 

Miller  .  19  18  18  18  18  21  24 

Tierney  .  16  14  17  17  14  19  17 

Larsen  .  18  15  17  15  14  19  18 

J ohnson  .  8  9  8  5  5  ..  .. 

Steele  .  16  16  15  20  16  20  22 

Robinson  .  16  19  20  20  18  21  23 

McGaren  .  18  19  19  18  20  23  24 

MacDonnell  .  20  15  17  19  18  21  20 

Blair  .  18  16  17  11  18  20  20 

Saunders  .  16  16  15  12  14  20  23 

Ford  .  18  18  19  19  18  22  24 

Ward  .  12  18  12  18  14  22  20 

McDougal  .  10  8  14  13  15  16  16 

Professionals : 

T  D  Barclay  .  18  17  18  18  16  23  25 

A  Forbes  .  19  20  20  18  18  24  23 

C  Riehl  .  18  19  19  19  19  23  23 

W  King  .  18  19  20  17  IS  23  21 

A  Haight  .  IS  17  17  16  17  19  22 

E  Poston  .  20  20  19  20  18  23  24 

W  Maynard  .  14  17  16  20  16  19  18 

R  Barklev  .  20  19  19  19  19  25  24 

W  Clancy  .  16  19  20  IS  19  23  22 

H  Reid  . 20  20  19  20  19  25  23 

Grubbs  .  19  11  14  16  14  20  12 

G  White  .  19  20  19  19  18  23  21 


Broke. 

126 

116 

143 

144 

142 

143 
126 
138 

135 

136 
114 
116 

45 

125 

137 
141 
130 
121 
116 

138 
116 

92 


J 

F 

D 

C 

H 

II 

I. 

R 

L 

R 

E 


135 
142 
140 

136 

136 

144 
130 

145 

137 

146 
106- 
139 


Frank  C.  Riehl,  Tyee  Sachem. 


Coatesville  Tournament. 


COATESVILLE.  Pa., 
16yds.,  no  handicaps, 
amateur  total,  while 
fessional  total. 

Shot 


Aug.  2. — All  the  events  were 
W  illiams’  193  out  of  200  was 
Worthington’s  195  was  high 

Shot 


from 

high 

pro- 


at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Sloan  . 

.  200 

185 

H  Minker  .... 

. .  200 

117 

Williams  . 

.  200 

193 

Mattson  . 

. .  200 

107 

Tebb  . 

.  200 

179 

McCollum  .... 

. .  100 

133 

Happersett  . . . . 

.  200 

170 

Each us  . 

. .  140 

137 

Baldwin  . 

.  200 

185 

Torpev  . 

..  120 

133 

Dolby  . 

.  200 

167 

Geo.  Minker  . 

. .  100 

137 

Nichols  . 

.  200 

157 

Tohnson  . 

. .  120 

141 

F  E  Moore  . . . 

.  200 

161 

E  T  Moore  .. 

..  40 

133 

Irwin  . 

.  200 

172 

Clinton  . 

..  SO 

135 

Trimble  . 

.  200 

180 

133 

Professionals : 

124 

Worthington  .. 

.  200 

195 

Beattie  . 

..  °00 

69 

Overbaugh  . . . . 

.  °00 

179 

Lewis  . 

..  2(10 

78 

Apgar  . 

.  206 

190 

Slear  . 

..  200 

Brk. 

187 

182 

89 

118 

103 

74 

77 

29 

46 


1G3 
■  166 
179 
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Pahquioque  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Danbury,  Conn. — At  the  annual  tournament  of  the 
Pahquioque  Gun  Club,  R.  Hollister,  of  the  Hartford  Gun 
Club,  won  the  State  championship.  The  Danbury  five- 
man  ’team  won  the  team  race. 

The  tournament  was  held  at  the  Tamarack  ground,  on 
Tuly  30,  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  every 
way  the  club  has  ever  held.  There  were  present  eighty- 
six  shooters,  all  shooting  the  entire  program  of  150  tar¬ 
gets.  Not  only  was  Connecticut  well  represented,  with 
Bridgeport  sending  up  thirty,  piloted  by  Capt.  Southey; 
New  Haven,  fifteen,  with  Browny  Robertson  at  the  helm, 
and  Long  Hill  was  represented  by  several,  this  being 
a  new  club.  Waterbury  sent  J.  Draher  and  several 
others.  Hartford  was  well  looked  after  with  L.  Bradley 
(who  made  them  all  step),  R.  McFetridge  and  R. 
Flollister.  Rockville,  by  the  State  champion,  Harry  Met¬ 
calf,  and  H.  Barstow. 

We  missed  last-year’s  champion,  H.  L.  Edgerton,  who 
was  sick  and  could  not  be  with  us. 

The  club  felt  honored  by  the  presence  of  John  Philip 
Sousa,  who  has  been  here  two  years.  M.  E.  S.  Rogers, 
president  of  the  Cleveland ,  Gun  Club,  was  with  Mr. 
Sousa.  They  both  said  we  had  it  on  any  club  they  had 
seen  in  running  a  tournament,  and  would  be  on  hand 
next  year. 

Evei^thing  was  carefully  planned  for  the  comfort  01 
the  shooters,  and  the  program  was  finished  so  every  one 
had  ample  time  to  get  his  train. 

The  club  received  the  heartiest  congratulations  of  the 
visiting  shooters  on  having  such  a  list  of  prizes,  the 
like  never  before  equaled  in  New  England.  W.  E.  Day. 
chairman  of  the  prize  committee,  is  responsible  for  get- 
ing  such  a  list. 

The  club  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Geo.  Ginn  to  take  charge  of  the  office,  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  were  Geo.  Hall  and  W.  E.  Day,  of  the  local 
club.  Everything  went  very  smooth,  as  they  are  past- 
masters  of  the  game.  Secretary  E.  H.  Bailey  and 
Captain  W.  G.  Olmstead  had  charge  of  the  squad,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  other  members,  they  kept 

the  shooting  progressing  rapidly,  as  they  were  after 
them  every  minute. 

Jack  Fanning  and  C.  W.  Stevens  looked  after  the 
posting  of  the  scores.  You  know  when  Jack  does  any¬ 
thing  it’s  all  right. 

It  was  evident  from  the  start  that  there  would  be 

some  records  made.  A  straight  was  very  common. 

II.  Herman,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  star  of  the  day, 
he  making  a  run  of  77  and  a  total  of  148  out  of  150  fer 
the  program.  W.  G.  Olmstead,  a  local  shooter,  was  go¬ 
ing  some,  too,  as  he  cleaned  up  his  first  three  events 
with  50  straight,  missing  the  57th  target  and  finishing 
with  L.  IT.  Bradley,  of  Hartford,  in  a  tie  for  second 
honors  of  the  day  with  141  out  of  150.  R.  plollister,  of 

Hartford;  G.  Van  Stone,  of  Bridgeport;  H.  \V.  Barstow, 

of  Rockville;  C.  W.  Stevens  and  \\  .  A.  Gregory,  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  followed  along  very  close. 

Among  the  professionals  was  H.  L.  Brown.  He  and 
Neaf  Apgar  tied  for  high  honors  with  147  out  of  150. 
M.  Rose,  of  Newark,  got  the  Ithaca  gun  with  25  straight. 


R.  HOLLISTER. 

\\' inner  of  Connecticut  Arfiateur  Championship  at  Danbury. 


Jack  Fanning  was  third,  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  fourth.  Each 
one  got  a  Danbury  hat. 

Besides  the  shooters  there  were  many  spectators,  in¬ 
cluding  many  ladies.  One  of  the  fiercest  thunderstorms 
Droke  out  in  the  afternoon,  but  lasted  only  a  halt  hour. 

The  event  in  which  the  most  interest  was  centered  was 
the  Connecticut  State  championship.  Up  to  the  last 
event  there  were  Metcalf,  bradley,  Hollister  and  \  an 
Stone  (with  omy  6  down  out  of  80),  Gregory,  Stevens, 
Olmstead,  Clark,  of  the  local  shooters,  and  F.  S. 
Herman,  of  New  Haven.  Excitement  was  high  as  each 
one  shot.  Gregory  was  out  first,  he  getting  91  out  of 
100  with  Hollister  and  Metcalf  up.  Metcalf  dropped 
three,  which  put  him  out,  and  Hollister  accounted  for 
all  of  his  but  one,  making  him  93  out  of  100.  Olmstead 
and  Bradley  were  the  next  to  drop  by  the  wayside, 
Bradley  getting  92  out  of  100  and  Olmstead  91  out  of  100. 
Van  Stone  dropped  17,  with  Stevens  up.  He  had  to  ac¬ 
count  for  them  all  to  tie,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  would, 
as  he  centered  every  target,  and  when  the  last  one  went 
out  he  missed  it,  making  him  92  out  of  100.  He  won 
the  championship  of  Danbury  if  he  did  not  get  the 
other.  F.  Clark  was  the  last  to  shoot,  he  dropping  his 
first  target,  making  him  90  out  of  100.  Hollister  was  the 
man  of  the  day. 

The  team  race  was  the  next  most  interesting,  as  the 
different  clubs  had  it  out  several  times  this  season. 
W  hen  the  Danbury  team  No.  1  got  started,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  they  were  out  to  win.  as  they  scored  91  out  of  100 
for  the  first  300,  then  89  and  the  last  92  out  of  100,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  453  out  of  500.  This  is  the  best  score 
in.  de  by  any  team  in  the  State. 

In  the  special  Ithaca  gun  event,  with  four  other 
prizes  beside  the  gun,  there  were  twenty  entries.  \V. 
Rose,  from  18yds.,  got  his  25  straight.  D.  Hall,  18yds., 
and  L.  \\  ilson,  18yds.,  tied  with  24,  and  Gregory,  19yds., 
Herman.  21yds.,  \  an  Stone,  19yds.,  and  Barstow,  19yds., 
tied  on  23  out  of  25. 

The  following  are  the  winners  of  the  prizes  in  the 
program.  The  first  50  targets  were  the  first  open ;  the 
next  40,  first  handicap:  the  next  40,  second  handicap, 
high  guns,  and  the  last  20,  open;  class  shooting. 

In  the  first  open  high  gun  class  H.  Flerman,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  won  first  prize;  \Y.  G.  Olmstead,  of  Danbury, 
second;  E.  Van  Stone,  of  Bridgeport,  third;  L.  Bradley, 
of  Hartford,  fourth;  F.  S.  Sherman,  of  New  Haven, 
fifth;  E.  S.  Rogers,  of  Cleveland,  sixth;  W.  A.  Gregory, 
Danbury,  seventh,  and  E.  Barstow.  Rockville,  eighth. 

In  the  first  handicap  event  P.  Osborne,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  was  first;  \V.  Rice,  of  New  Haven,  second; 
F.  Cooke,  of  Hartford,  third;  F.  Smith  of  New  Haven, 
fourth;  C.  Cutter,  of  Bridgeport,  fifth;  N.  Matthews,  of 
Philadelphia,  sixth:  R.  Cate,  of  Bridgeport,  seventh,  and 
J.  Robertson,  of  New  Flaven,  eighth. 

In  the  second  handicap  event  W.  Ganung,  of  Danbury, 
was  first;  L,  Ferris,  of  Bridgeport,  second;  I).  H.  Hall, 
of  Bridgeport,  third;  W.  E.  Day.  of  Danbury,  fourth; 
A.  G.  Southey,  of  Bridgeport,  fifth;  E.  Woolfinger,  of 
Bridgeport,  sixth;  Edward  Kelly,  of  New  Flaven, 
seventh;  J.  Treadwell,  of  Long  Hill,  eighth. 

fn  the  final  open  class  event  \Y.  G.  Olmstead,  of  Dan¬ 
bury,  was  first;  H.  Metcalf,  of  Rockville,  second;  Dr. 
Bishop,  of  New  Haven,  third:  E.  Stiltz.  of  Bridgeport, 
fourth;  C.  Barnard,  of  Mt.  Kisco.  fifth;  W.  Ganung,  of 
Danbury,  sixth;  W.  Alcorn,  of  New  Haven,  seventh; 
VV.  Gale,  of  New  Flaven,  eighth. 

Shot  Shot 

at.  Brk.  at.  Brk. 

R  Cate  .  150  114  F  Clark  .  150  134 


C  Fox  . 

150 

113 

C  H  Daley  . 

150 

133 

\V  Smith  . 

150 

113 

II  Metcalf  .... 

150 

133 

E  H  Bailey  ... 

150 

113 

E  Yesey  . 

150 

133 

C  Cutter  . 

150 

110 

L  C  Wilson.... 

150 

132 

\V  Gale  . 

150 

110 

Dr  Sunderland. 

150 

130 

II  Kellog  . 

150 

108 

H  M  Judd  .... 

150 

130 

E  C  Stiltz  . 

150 

106 

>2  Kelly  . 

150 

130 

W  B  Tudd  . 

150 

102 

B  Crane  . 

150 

130 

W  F  Alcorn  . . . 

150 

102 

T  Dreher  . 

150 

130 

F  Banks  . 

150 

99 

E  G  Southev... 

150 

130 

C  lx  Bailey . 

150 

98 

R  A  Lewis  . . . 

150 

129 

H  Gates  . 

150 

94 

1  P  Sousa  . 

150 

129 

T  Phillips  . 

150 

117 

R  McFetridge 

150 

129 

T  Adams  . 

150 

91 

1  Treadwell  . . . 

150 

129 

E  Fay  . 

150 

91) 

S  P  Senior  .... 

150 

126 

W  Trobridge  .. 

1.50 

84 

A  \Y  Woolfinger  150 

126 

I-  Starr  . 

150 

82 

L  Ferris  . 

150 

125 

IT  Lines  . . 

150 

79 

E  Dann  . 

150 

125 

E  Sherman  . 

50 

29 

E  Rogers  . 

150 

123 

D  1 )  Smith  .... 

110 

06 

1  Harkness  .... 

150 

123 

\V  Nichols  . 

70 

55 

L  Cooke  . 

150 

122 

C  A  Barnard  . . 

100 

78 

Dr  Nettleton  .. 

150 

122 

W  H  Lyon  - 

80 

54 

W  Thompson  . 

150 

122 

E  Lewis  . 

80 

64 

N  Mathews  . . . 

150 

122 

\Y  D  Blatz  . 

40 

26 

W  Day  . 

150 

122 

H  Herman  . 

150 

14S 

H  Sherman  . . . 

150 

121 

IV  Olmstead  . . . 

150 

141 

A  Betti  . 

150 

121 

I.  FI  Bradley  ... 

150 

141 

C  Sherwood  . . . 

150 

121 

R  Hollister  .... 

150 

139 

Dr  McElligott 

150 

121 

C  Van  Stone  . . 

150 

139 

1  B  Robertson 

150 

120 

FI  W  Barstow . . 

150 

138 

Dr  Bishop  .... 

150 

120 

\Y  A  Gregory... 

150 

13S 

B  Claridge  ... 

150 

118 

C  W  Stevens  . . . 

150 

138 

Dr  Smith  . 

150 

118 

150 

137 

R  Bennett  .... 

150 

118 

F  Sherman  . 

150 

137 

F  Smith  . 

150 

117 

D  Flail  . 

150 

136 

W  Ganung  . . . 

150 

117 

P  Osborne  - 

150 

138 

Professionals 

H  L  Brown  . . . 

150 

147 

\V  H  Snow  . . . 

150 

138 

Neaf  Apgar  _ 

150 

147 

If  S  Welles  .. 

150 

137 

Tack  Fanning  .. 

150 

143 

C  R  Clark  .... 

15n 

125 

T  A  R  Elliott  .  . 

150 

142 

T  E  Sheldon 

150 

120 

H  H  Stevens  . . 

150 

138 

Team  contest.  ICO  targets 

per  man: 

Danburv  No. 

1 

New  Haven  Xo.  1. 

C 

Stevens  . 

92 

F  Sherman  . 

9H 

w 

A  Gregory . 

91 

\V  Rice  . 

88 

\v 

Olmstead  . 

91 

E  Kelly  . 

87 

F 

Clark  . 

90 

B  Claridge  . 

79  • 

c 

FI  Daley  . 

89—453 

Dr  Smith  . 

76—420 

Bridgeport  No 

1 

Hartford. 

c 

Van  Stone . 

F  Cooke  . 

84 

D 

Hall  . 

90 

R  Hollister  . 

93 

L 

Wilson  . 

86 

R  McFetridge  . 

83 

E 

G  Southey  . 

86 

H  Metcalf  . 

89 

.91  424 

92—441 

Bridgeport  Xo. 

0 

Danbury  No. 

o 

C 

Sherwood  . 

86 

B  Crane  . 

87 

R 

Lewis  . 

86 

T  Phillips  . 

75 

A 

W  Wollfinger... 

S5 

E  Vessey  . 

87 

L 

Ferris  . 

82 

\\  Day  . 

85 

R 

Cate  . 

82—421 

Dr  P  Sunderland.. 

So— 419 

New  Haven  No.  2. 

T 

Robertson  . 

76 

Dr  Nettleton  . 

83 

D 

r  Bishop  . 

78 

F  Smith  . 

80—399 

E 

Dann  . 

S2 

DANBURY  TEAM  NO.  I. 

Score  453  out  of  500,  at  Pahquioque  Rod  and  Gun  Club  shoot,  Danbury,  Conn. 
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Peters  Lo&ded  Shells 

WIN  PACIFIC  COAST  HONORS: 


WASHINGTON  STATE  SHOOT 

Spokane,  July  20-21 

PACIFIC  COAST  INDIANS 

Nelson,  B.  C.,  July  25-28 


312  ex  320 
436  ex  450 


High  Professional 
Average  by 

H.  E.  POSTON 

( High  General  Average 
by 

{  L.  H.  REID 


It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  special  make  of  gun  when  shooting  PETERS  AMMUNITION, 
in  order  to  obtain  best  results.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  perfectly  in  all  guns 
of  standard  make,  and  they  therefore  have  no  limitations. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Now  York:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER.  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE.  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH.  Manager 


***** 


Dallas  Tournament. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  July  29-30. — The  tenth  event  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  was  a  handicap,  16  to  20yds.  It  was  at  50  tar¬ 
gets.  A.  V.  Cocke,  James  S.  Day,  Geo.  Tucker  and 
Ben  Swartz  tied  on  47  for  high. 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

.  - \  r  \ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


A  V  Cocke . 

. . .  200 

173 

230 

201 

1  C  C  Sounch  . 

. . .  200 

161 

230 

203 

C  K  H  Byrne . 

. . .  200  . 

184 

230 

211 

Sam  Fosgaard  . 

...  120 

92 

80 

77 

H  Hamond  . 

. . .  200 

189 

230 

214 

1 .  Day  . 

...  200 

1S1 

-  230 

218 

N  Arie  . 

. . .  200 

187 

230 

220 

A  G  filing  . 

. . .  200 

183 

230 

2C0 

1  S  Day . 

. . .  200 

196 

230 

224 

A  Barnett  . 

. . .  200 

174 

230 

204 

Geo  Tucker  . 

. . .  200 

185 

230 

215 

D  O’Connell  . 

. . .  200 

.192 

230 

220 

Mrs  Dan  O’Connell _ 

. . .  200 

170 

95 

62 

S  R  Whitby  . 

. . .  200 

166 

230 

197 

E  A  Moseley . 

. . .  200 

189 

230 

215 

Dr  Gilbert  . 

. . .  200 

171 

W  O  Pierson . 

. . .  200 

187 

230 

212 

R  T  Tackson  . 

. . .  160 

133 

C  Teitch  . 

. . .  200 

176 

230 

205 

H  Atwell  . 

. . .  200 

182 

230 

202 

A  G  Taylor . 

. . .  200 

173 

230 

209 

1  1)  Belah  . 

. ..  80 

69 

1  Fields  . 

. . .  200 

173 

190 

164 

C  Pece  . 

. . .  100 

92 

50 

42 

H  M  Jackson  . 

. ..  160 

102 

90 

63 

R  Stewart  . 

. . .  '?0 

17 

170 

140 

Dr  Thomas  . 

. . .  200 

180 

C  H  M  linger . 

. ..  160 

128 

W  E  Hofi . 

. . .  160 

125 

W  I  Pece . 

. . .  200 

183 

50 

42 

Professionals : 

F  M  Fau rote  . 

. . .  200 

193 

230 

218  ' 

J  W  Soeight . 

. . .  200 

187 

230 

210 

E  F  Fosgaard . 

. . .  2C0 

196 

230 

224 

II  Clark  . 

. . .  200 

195 

180 

178 

1.  I  Wade . 

. . .  200 

199 

230 

216 

lien  Swartz  . 

. . .  200 

187 

230 

213 

E  L  Kinsobring  . 

. . .  200 

1S8 

230 

217 

P  P  Brown . 

...  200 

174 

230 

175 

W  E  Fairlass . 

. ..  200 

185 

230 

205  / 

H  S  Donnelly . 

. . .  200 

179 

230 

200 

Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
weekly  shoot  on  Aug.  6,  though  several  of  the  members 
were  absent,  Rugg  being  in  Canada  on  a  fishing  trip, 
and  others  detained  by  business.  Reif  has  been  bitten 
by  the  motor  boat  bug.  and  spends  all  his  spare  time  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  a  boat  which  is  a  fast  one.  Keplinger 
was  out  tc-day  for  the  first  time  in  several  weeks,  and 
put  up  a  fine  score,  finishing  in  first  place  with  95.  He 
also  broke  64  out  of  75  in  practice  events.  Smith  was 
second  with  86.  Sampson  is  getting  in  trim  for  the  tour¬ 
nament,  and  did  good  work  with  a  borrowed  gun.  Voigt 
was  in  bard  luck,  as  he  broke  his  own  gun  and  used 
several  strange  ones  during  the  afternoon. 


In  the  shoot  for  the  club  trophy  Keplinger  and  Smith 
tied  for  first  on  23. 

In  the  Du  Pont  trophy  contest,  they  were  also  in  the 
lead  with  a  total  of  4S  each.  In  actual  breaks  Keplinger 
was  high  with  47,  and  Smith  and  De  Mar  second  with 
44  each. 

The  programs  for  the  club's  tri-state  (registered)  tour¬ 
nament  will  be  mailed  in  a  few  days.  The  number  of 
requests  already  received  would  indicate  that  this  will  be 
the  best  one  of  the  series.  The  scores: 


Keplinger  .  24  23  24  24  95 

Smith  .  19  23  21  23  86 

Irwin  .  23  23  IS  20  84 

Voigt  .  18  15  IS  17  68 

Frohliger  .  15  18  19  15  67 

Phillips  .  20  19  16  ..  5b 

De  Mar  .  21  23  ..  ..  44 

Sampson  .  23  19  . .  . .  42 


Club  trephy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

Smith  .  0  23  De  Mar  .  0  21 

Keplinger  .  0  23  Frohliger  .  2  21 

Phillips  .  2  22 

Du  Pont  trophy,  50  targets,  handicap: 

Keplinger  .  1  4S  Phillips  .  6  45 

Smith  .  4  48  Frohliger  .  5  39 

De  Mar  .  .2  46 


Winona  Tournament. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Aug.  5. — At  the  regular  annual  reg¬ 
istered  tournament  held  at  Winona  on  July  14,  at  which 
there  was  a  fair  attendance,  considering  other  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  neighborhood,  the  following  scores  were 
made. 

The  seventh  event,  a  20-bird  shoot,  was  a  merchandise 
event,  $2  entrance;  first  prize,  a  $70  Ithaca  hammerless, 
won  by  Stager  and  Schultz,  a  tie  of  19  out  of  20. 

Interest  centered  chiefly  in  a  team  contest  for  a  cup 
trophy,  which  was  won  by  James,  Rohweder,  Steffes, 
Stager  and  Artz,  for  Winona,  score  753,  as  against  Win¬ 
ter,  Smith,  Roberge,  Spence,  for  La  Crosse,  score  719, 
and  Richmond,  Hartman.  Montgomery,  Brown  and 
Norris,  for  Minneiska,  scdre  736.  This  cup  will  again 
be  contested  for  at  La  Crosse  on  the  8th  inst.  Scores: 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

W  Miller  . 

200 

183 

R  Parson  . 

200 

156 

G  Weiselberg  . . . 

110 

72 

M  C  Abts . 

60 

35 

C  O  Adams . 

200 

161 

]-;  P  Steffes . 

200 

173 

F  Hartman  . 

200 

164 

G  Montgomery.. 

200 

148 

F  S  James . 

200 

167 

1  Carey  . 

200 

147 

R  G  Brochrogel. 

200 

180 

Wm  Schultz  _ 

200 

169 

1  V  Winters _ 

200 

178 

S  W  Smith . 

200 

159 

A  Roberge  . 

200 

135 

W  C  Spencer... 

200 

150 

Professionals 

D  Guptill  . 

200 

187 

W  D  Stannard.. 

200 

1S5 

Shot  at.  Broke 

I  Culp  . 

200 

172 

F  E  Richmond.. 

200 

172 

H  Brown  . 

200 

164 

Dr  F  M  Norris. . 

200 

168 

F  T  Dickerinan. 

120 

89 

G  B  Stager . 

200 

173 

Gus  Rose  . 

170 

129 

1.  S  Hanson - 

90 

57 

Wm  Rohweder.. 

200 

163 

A  A  Artz . 

200 

152 

R  F  Hanover... 

75 

58 

A  M  Overman.. 

73 

110 

C  Morris  . 

105 

51 

H  Ivopp  . 

E  W  Foster . 

75 

57 

50 

30 

Siefken  . 

200 

183 

E.  N.  Goodhue,  Sec’y. 


Revelstoke  Tournament. 

Revelstoke,  B.  C.,  July  30. — Of  the  thirty-two  shoot¬ 
ers,  nine  were  professionals.  In  the  team  contest  for  a 
cup,  the  Calgary  five-man  team  won  with  a  total  of  84 
out  of  100.  The  event  at  10  pair  is  not  added  in  the 
totals.  Archie  Bishop  was  high  amateur  with  114  out  of 
120.  A.  J.  Macdonell  was  second  with  112.  H.  E.  Poston 
was  high  professional  with  115. 


Events : 

Targets : 

*T  A  Forbes . 

*F  C  Riehl . 

*D  W  King . 

*C  Height  . 

R  H  Miller . 

*H  E  Poston... 
*R  W  Clancy.... 

*J  B  Lee . 

Archie  Bishop  . 
E  J  Chingren . . 
R  G  Robinson. 
1!  McLaren  .... 
II  C  Andrew. . . . 
Arthur  Iluddell 
W  D  Magee.... 
*E  G  White  .... 
*H  W  Maynard 
W  M  Lawrence 

A  Blair  . 

Geo  Wells  . 

W  A  Sturdy.... 
W  T  Holby  .... 

L  B  Stokes . 

M  Toll  . 

James  Shiell  ... 
B  F  Francis.... 
A  J  Macdonell  . 
Albert  Evans  . 
J  B  Harkin.... 

J  G  Barber . 

J  S  A  Munro... 

J  Devine  . 

*Professionals. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

t8 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

15 

20 

Total. 

14 

18 

15 

19 

14 

20 

13 

12 

113 

13 

15 

15 

18 

12 

19 

12 

17 

104 

11 

18 

14 

19 

10 

18 

13 

17 

103 

8 

19 

15 

16 

12 

17 

11 

15 

98 

9 

16 

11 

IS 

15 

18 

14 

15 

102 

14 

19 

14 

19 

14 

20 

15 

17 

115 

13 

19 

15 

19 

13 

19 

13 

15 

111 

9 

19 

12 

19 

13 

16 

10 

11 

98 

15 

16 

15 

19 

15 

19 

15 

15 

114 

13 

19 

14 

16 

14 

17 

13 

14 

106 

11 

15 

11 

19 

15 

16 

15 

11 

102 

13 

18 

13 

16 

14 

16 

13 

12 

103 

11 

17 

13 

19 

13 

17 

13 

13 

103 

12 

18 

14 

18 

10 

19 

13 

9 

104 

10 

15 

11 

14 

11 

14 

9 

12 

84 

12 

20 

12 

17 

13 

20 

13 

13 

107 

12 

17 

12 

16 

12 

13 

14 

14 

96 

13 

18 

13 

14 

11 

17 

12 

8 

98 

14 

16 

12' 

‘17 

13 

IS 

11 

14 

101 

9 

15 

13 

17 

13 

18 

13 

11 

9S 

14 

17 

11 

16 

13 

19 

13 

13 

103 

12 

9 

11 

18 

8 

8 

9 

8 

75 

12 

15 

14 

17 

15 

12 

15 

13 

100 

10 

14 

9 

15 

9 

18 

11 

11 

87 

14 

17 

12 

12 

14 

13 

13 

16 

95 

9 

16 

10 

17 

7 

13 

11 

10 

83 

14 

IS 

15 

IS 

15 

19 

13 

14 

112 

13 

17 

11 

14 

9 

18 

12 

8 

94 

8 

7 

7 

13 

11 

9 

6 

8 

61 

13 

13 

16 

11 

15 

13 

81 

12 

12 

15 

12 

13 

9 

73 

. 11 . 

tNo.  S  was  at  10  pair  doubles  and  is 


not  counted  in  the  totals. 


Team  shoot.  20  targets  per  man: 

Calgary.  Revelstoke. 

Robinson  .  19  McDonell  .  18 

McLaren  .  16  Sturdy  .  16 

Andrew  .  16  Barber  . . .  19 

Iluddell  .  17  Lawrence  . .  14 

Magee  .  16 — 84  Munro  .  14 — 81 

Armstrong. 

Stokes  .  1$  Schiell  .  16 

Toll  .  16  Francis' .  14 — 78 

Evans  .  14 


Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

Very  little  doing  at  the  grounds  on  Aug.  6.  Bird  and 
Connelly  were  out  and  shot  at'  100  targets,  the  former 
breaking  82  and  the  latter  81.  Supt.  McFee  shot  in  two 
events,  breaking  39  out  of  50.  The  officers  are  planning 
for  a  merchandise  shoot  to  be  held  the  latter  part  of  this 
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LISTITE 


Wins  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  2-4,  1910. 


PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP 

won  by 

E.  J.  CHINGREN,  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Score — 92  ex  100  from  20  yards. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HANDICAP 

won  by 

J.  J.  LAW,  ABERDEEN,  WASH. 

Score — 97  ex  100  from  17  yards. 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE 

on  all  targets  shot  at, 

E.  J.  CHINGREN,  Score — 553  ex  600. 


SHOOT 

3Di  Us  I  S  T  I  T 

And  Improve  Your  Scores 


The 


marlin 


Model 

20 


REPEATING  RIFLE  v  , 

You  can  buy 
no  better  gun  for  tar¬ 
get  work  and  all  small  game 
_____  ^  up  to  200  yards.  Without  change 

of  mechanism  it  handles  .22  short, 
long  or  long-rifle  cartridges,  perfectly.  The 
deep  Ballard  rifling  develops  maximum  power 
and  accuracy  and  adds  years  to  the  life  of  rifles. 

The  solid  top  is  protection  from  defective  cartridges — prevents 
powder  and  gases  from  being  blown  back.  The  side  ejection 
never  lets  ejected  shells  spoil  your  bead  and  allows  quick,  accurate 
The  136  page  repeat  shots.  With  simple  take-down  construction,  removable 

772ar/i/i  catalog  will  action  parts — least  parts  of  any  .22 —  it  is  the  quickest  and  easiest 

help  you  decide  what  to  clean.  A  great  vacation  rifle.  Ask  any  gun  dealer, 
rifle  best  suits  your  in-  -y—, 

dividual  desires.  Send  //l0  ///OTCl/l  LO. 

3  Stamps  for  it  today.  27  WILLOW  STREET,  -  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


month  or  early  in  September.  Nothing  definite  has  yet 
been  done,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  even  a  near  success 
the  members  have  got  to  get  busy  and  back  up  the 
directors  in  their  efforts.  At  the  present  rate  of  travel¬ 
ing  it  is  only  a  matter  of^time,  and  that  not  long,  when 
the  Cincinnati  Club  will  be  only  *a  memory. 


Webster  City  Tournament. 

Webster  City,  la.,  Aug.  4-5. — I 

:.  a. 

Aliens  broke  194 

on  the  first  dav.  191  on  the  second 

385 

out  of  400 

for  the 

two  days.  C.  G.  Spencer,  professional, 

was  easily 

in  the 

lead  with  194  and 

195  for  the  two  days,  a  total 

of  389. 

Geo.  Maxwell  also 

scored  195  on 

the 

second  day,  with 

18S  on  the  first,  a. 

total  of  3S3  for 

the 

two  days. 

Totals 

follow : 

First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke.  Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Fred  Elliott  . 

.  200 

100 

200 

193 

E  A  Aliens . 

.  200 

194 

200 

191 

C  C  Collins . 

.  2C0 

166 

200 

183 

Potter  White  . 

.  200 

100 

200 

193 

\V  A  Brown . 

.  200 

ISO 

200 

186 

Chas  Elliss  . 

.  200 

172 

1  E  Dickey . 

.  200 

174 

’66 

i93 

Toe  Kantzky  . 

.  200 

100 

200 

1S9 

VV  S  Hoone . 

.  ’00 

190 

200 

192 

H  Willson  . 

.  200 

164 

200 

171 

Fred  Hamilton  ... 

.  200 

172 

200 

181 

C  II  Richeson . 

.  200 

144 

200 

145 

Ed  Short  . 

.  200 

ISO 

Ed  Carpenter  . 

.  200 

150 

T  S  Beaty  . 

.  200 

166 

200 

i?6 

R  E  Chamer . 

.  “>00 

111 

198 

131 

T  A  Dunkle . 

.  200 

153 

O  D  Bryant . 

.  200 

136 

200 

i55 

T  C  Talor . 

.  ’00 

163 

200 

167 

C  Freel  . 

.  ’00 

181 

200 

1S4 

J  Maland  . 

F  A  Johnston . 

.  200 

172 

200 

186 

........  80 

55 

E  P  Peterson . 

.  160 

131 

T  II  Neel . 

.  200 

15 

II  T  Mevers . 

.  200 

165. 

N  M  O’Connor... 

.  200 

169 

200 

177 

A  F  Muller . 

.  120 

78 

200 

135 

I.  Mills  . 

.  120 

81 

Tohn  Feterson  .... 

. ."  200 

17S 

Rev  M  K  Norton 

.  6$ 

51 

ioo 

83 

Geo  M  Teed  . 

40 

34 

R  L  Sterling . 

.  40 

26 

L  H  Cliffton . 

ioo 

7i 

R  E  Tones . 

100 

SI 

V  Crosley  . 

100 

51 

C  H  Currey . 

20 

14 

Professionals: 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

.  200 

189 

200 

186 

Geo  VV  Maxwell.. 

.  200 

188 

200 

195 

E  FI  Fitzsimmons 

.  200 

169 

200 

185 

C  G  Spencer . 

.  200 

104 

200 

195 

T  A  Marshall . 

.  200 

1S7 

200 

187 

II  W  Vietmeyer.. 

.  200 

180 

200 

18S 

Fori  Dodge  Tournament. 

Fort  Dodge,  la.,  Aug.  2-3.— \Y.  S.  Hoon  scored  199 
out  of  200  on  t*he  second  day,  190  on  the  first  day.  Fred 
Ellett,  196.  The  scores  averaged  very  high.  C.  G. 
Spencer,  professional,  scored  195  on  the  first  day,  197  on 
the  second,  392'  out  of  400  for  the  two  days. 


'First  Day.  Second  Day. 

r _ A _ r _ A _ ^ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


W  S  Iloon . 

..  200 

190 

200 

199 

J  T’  White . 

..  200 

191 

200 

196 

Toseph  Kantzky  . 

..  200 

1SS 

200 

19i 

1  C  Myers  . 

..  200 

185 

200 

193 

Carey  Freel  . 

..  200 

1S8 

200 

190 

Fred  Ellett  . 

..  200 

1S2 

200 

196 

E  A  Alien . 

..  200 

187 

200 

191 

Tohn  Maland  . 

..  200 

183 

200 

187 

Chas  Ditto  . 

. .  ’00 

ISO 

200 

190 

VV  B  Einell . 

..  200 

182' 

200 

190 

A  L  Vearous . 

..  200' 

1S7 

200 

182 

Ed  Short  . 

..  200 

1S7 

200 

181 

W  A  Brown . 

..  200 

179 

200 

187 

t  Collins  . 

..  200 

175 

200 

177 

H  Wilson  . 

..  200 

175 

200 

167 

L  J  Mitchell . 

..  200 

167 

200 

180 

Chas  Ellis  . 

..  200 

170 

200 

167 

C  C  Collins . 

..  200 

185 

IOO 

94 

F  M  Baughman . 

..  140 

98 

160 

137 

Chas  McBride  . 

..  200 

169 

100 

89 

Joseph  Kantzky,  Tr . 

..  200 

16S 

Tohn  Rogers  . 

..  200 

167 

R  1  Feffery . 

..  200 

151 

C  F  Kehoe . 

..  ISO 

148 

GO 

59 

E  P  Carpenter . 

..  200 

175 

Wm  Mitchell  . 

..  180 

163 

T  E  Dickey . 

..  200 

180 

Bert  Anderson  . 

200 

159 

A  Abrahamson  . 

..  200 

182 

L  Schultz  . 

..  100 

S7 

ioo 

91 

J  M  Thornton  . 

..  40 

31 

Mrs  Shattuck  . 

..  40 

34 

Wm  Mueller  . 

40 

31 

D  PI  Mahoney . 

20 

12 

<  i  Freel  . 

100 

84 

Professionals: 

C  G  Spencer . 

..  200 

195 

200 

197 

G  VV  Maxwell . 

..  200 

192 

200  . 

196 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

..  200 

191 

200 

195 

L  ,H  Fitzsimmons...... 

..  200 

191 

200 

186 

T  A  Marshall . 

185 

200 

188 

FI  W  Vietmever . 

..  200 

173 

200 

167 

M  S  Magill . 

..  200 

156 

HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  5(1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


If  you  like  quality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  Ivgli  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  You  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  wrrth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 

ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N,  Y. 


i 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


YOU  know  Wilson’s  JP"  Snipe- cork¬ 
screwing  “  wizards  of  the  ^  wetlands.’’ 
And  you-  know,  too,  how  you  can  al¬ 
most  step  on  them  in  the  marshes  without  see¬ 
ing  them — brown  feathers  blended  wi.h  brown 
grass. 

When  you  shoot  Wilson’s  snipe,  you’ve  got  to 
mark  where  your  birds  fall.  You  have  got  to 
kill  them  dead  or  marking  where  they  fall  won’t 
do  any  good.  They  simply  vanish  if  only  crip¬ 
pled. 

If  you  shoot  a  Lefever  and  mark  your  birds, 
you  will  bag  them  every  time,  for  Lefe\er  guns 
are  built  to  kill  game  dead.  Any  Iran  who  has 
held  a  Lefever  on  the  mottled  backs  of  a  jumping 
pair  of  Wilson’s  snipe  does  not  question  what 
the  result  will  be.  He  knows  it. 

TWO  CLEAN  KILLS 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

LEFEVER  &SI 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  many  things  you 
should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun.  It  explains 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  will  convince  you 
that  it  pays  to  buy  the  best.  Shall  we  send  you 
one?  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rE'RGX/S-OJV'jr 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 

28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
Locomotive  Reflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Gombines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


ONLY  3  WORKING 
PARTS 


The  Fox  Gun  lock  has  but  three  working  parts— ham¬ 
mer,  sear,  mainspring — and  is  made  as  accurately  as  a 
watch,  each  part  being  gauged,  inspected  and  tested 
time  and  time  again  to  insure  strength,  accuracy  and 
perfect  action. 

The  Fox  taper  bolt  holds  with  the  grip  of  a  vise  and  fqr- 
ever  prevents  the  gun  shooting  loose.  Fox  coil  main¬ 
springs  and  top  lever  spring  never  weaken  nor  break. 
Fox  barrels  are  genuine — imported  Krupp  fluid  steel 
backed  by  Fox  Proof.  The  Fox  Proof  Certificate 
with  every  gun. 

The  Fox  is  perfect  in  "hang",  penetration,  and  every 
other  particular.  It  is  built  on  beautiful  lines  and  is 
handsomely  finished. 

A  “gold  standard”  value  justifies  a  standard  price  for 
each  style— $37  50  to  $362.1)0  net.  See  the  Price  Stand¬ 
ard  tag  on  the  ti  igger  guard. 

Order  direct  from  factory,  if  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you.  An  elaborate  art  Gun  Catalogue  sent  FREE 
on  post  card  request. 

™  AJi-Tvoc  GuN  Co. 

4760  N.  18th  St.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  13<i 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO 


JED  DIXON’S  graphite 

idjock  mechanism  in  perfect 
Booklet 


CITY,  M,  H, 


are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  fepu- 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  .  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Columbus  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  6. — The  big  team  shoot  held  at  the 
Columbus  Gun  Club  grounds  was  a  grand  success, 
eighteen  men  on  a  side,  shot  at  50  birds  each,  for  the 
suppers.  Frank  P.  Hall  was  ocaptain  of  one  team  and 
J.  H.  Smith  was  captain  of  the  other.  Capt.  Hall’s 
team  won  by  14  birds,  764  to  750.  Everybody  voted  it  a 
grand  shoot.  The  feature  of  the  shoot  was  the  scores 
that  were  made  and  the  supper  served  by  Mrs.  Fisher, 
and  the  corn  roast.  Another  team  shoot  will  be  shot  the 
latter  part  of  August.  Everybody  invited. 

The  shoot  to  be  held  Aug.  17  will  be  run  on  the 
Squier  money-back  system,  150  targets  for  the  day,  en¬ 
trance  $15,  $2  optional  on  the  150  birds,  divided  40,  30, 
20  and  10.  The  program  will  be  divided  first  five  events 
Rose  system,  8,  5,  3,  2;  last  five  events,  per  cent.,  40,  30, 
20  and  10.  Those  who  shoot  for  targets  will  not  count 
as  average  money.  All  surplus  after  losses  are  paid  will 
make  a  purse  for  average  money;  three  moneys  for  each 
$10,  up  to  five  moneys. 


Scores  of  team 

shoot,  50 

targets,  Aug.  6,  follow: 

F.  Hall’s  Team. 

J.  H.  Smith's 

Team. 

1  K  Taylor . 

.  48 

W  Chamberlain  . 

..  49 

Y  W  Cromberhed 

.  46 

F  Le  Noir  . 

..  45 

Tim  Smith  . 

.  47 

H  E  Smith . 

..  44 

Lon  Fisher  . 

.  50 

F  C  Kingsbury.. 

.  46 

Tohn  Hedges  .... 

.  46 

C  B  Hedges . 

, .  43 

W  C  Aman . 

.  48 

W  IF  Fishinger.. 

.  44 

R  E  Ream.. . 

.  45 

B  F  Bolin . 

.  48 

E  E  Ross . 

.  36 

G  M  Smith . 

. .  41 

Toe  Wells  . 

.  45 

O  V  Shilling . 

..  45 

T  N  Weinman .... 

.  44 

*  VV  N  Derby . 

..  37 

F  Selbach  . 

.  41 

W  Camp  . 

..  45 

A  Dury  . 

.  42 

Chas  Kraft  . 

. .  40 

D  E  Mooney _ 

.  30 

H  Keller  . 

.  41 

C'has  Allen  . 

. .  38 

T  E  Drake  . 

.  38 

A  E  Shatford .... 

.  36 

T  Cummings  .... 

..  28 

II  S  Riddle . 

.  32 

FI  Romic  . 

.  39 

I.  A  Van  Fossen. 

.  40 

Geo  I’agets  . 

.  35 

F  P  Hall . 

.  41—764 

T  H  Smith . 

. .  42— 

Analostan  Gun  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  7. — The  Analostan  gunners 
had  a  fine  afternoon  to  crack  targets  Aug.  6.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  shoot  a  rather  stiff  breeze  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  lowered  the  scores  some.  J.  A.  Brown 
was 'the  big  noise  on  100  targets,  scoring  95.  He  lost 
three  of  the  five  in  the  first  six  shot  at.  Dr.  Cobey 
was  crowding  him.  but  had  bad  luck  on  his  last  string 
and  quit  with  93.  The  record  will  show  that  several 


of  the  other 

boys  had  their 

batting  clothes 

on. 

The 

scores  follow; 

Drane  . 

Shot 

at. 

. ..  150 

Brk. 

126 

Graham  . 

Shot 

at. 

55 

I'.rk 
'  48 

Parsons  . 

. ..  105 

91 

M  Taylor  . 

50 

49 

Talbott  . 

...  125 

70 

Blackistone  . . . . 

50 

43 

Brown  . 

. ..  ion 

95 

Coleman  . 

50 

39 

...  100 

93 

50 

37 

. ..  100 

SO 

50 

35 

C  B  Wise  ... 

...  100 

89 

Wilson  . 

50 

31 

Stine  . 

...  100 

S8 

Ferree  . 

50 

30 

Monroe  . 

. ..  100 

86 

Farnham  . 

25 

22 

. .  100 

82 

Weir  . 

15 

10 

Mitchell  . 

...  100 

71 

Belle  Vernon  Tournament. 


Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  Aug.  2.— The  program  consisted 
of  ten  15-target  events.  Straight  runs  were  as  fodows: 
Moore,  8;  Squier,  90;  Schuyler,  82. 


Shot 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Brk. 

C  F  Moore  . 

.  150 

147 

F 

B  Theakston. 

150 

122 

T  I  Morrison  ... 

150 

130 

W 

A  Griffin  . . 

150 

108 

Geo  Marker  . . . 

150 

140 

T. 

W  Duff . 

150 

127 

II  E  Young*  . . . 

150 

132 

H 

I!  Pierce . 

150 

122 

L  G  Squier* _ 

.150 

146 

W 

W  Saunders. 

IbO 

131 

B  1)  Matthews  . 

.  150 

144 

T 

R  Frost  . 

.  150 

142 

R  Crawford  .... 

150 

134 

T 

P  Grant  . 

.  lhO 

119 

FI  II  Swart  . 

.  150 

141 

B 

F  Daugherty  150 

136 

V  L  Foster  .... 

.  150 

142 

E 

C  Phillips  . . . 

150 

123 

X  H  Thompson. 

150 

121 

A 

Brown  . 

150 

141 

W  H  Schuyler. 

.150 

139 

J 

A  Curry  . 

150 

133 

H  E  Keener.... 

150 

139 

H 

R  Bond  . 

150 

123 

W  Cribble  . 

.  150 

137 

R 

T  Dale . 

.150 

112 

Jas  Lewis*  . 

.150 

135 

*Professionals. 


Dakota  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Kenmare,  N.  D. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Dakota  Sportsmen’s  Association,  held  in  Fargo,  N.  D., 
on  Monday,  July  11,  1910,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  L.  Harrison,  of  Kenmare, 
President;  J.  L.  Smith,  of  Valley  City,  Vice-President; 
J.  M.  Hanley,  of  Mandan,  Second  Vice-President;  H.  L. 
Peck,  of  Kenmare,  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  three  Di¬ 
rectors  named  were  C.  II.  Parker,  of  Minot;  J.  H.  Duis, 
of  Devils  Lake,  and  H.  F.  Turner,  of  Portal-  The  next 
State  annual  tournament  will  be  held  at  Kenmare,  at 
dates  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  will  be 
announced  shortly  after  the  first  of  February.  1911. 

Another  team  event  of  two  men  each,  members  of  the 
same  ciub  and  resident  of  the  same  city,  will  he  added 
to  the  regular  program;  a  suitable  trophy  will  lie  pur 
chased  and  presented  to  the  winning  team.  The  mem¬ 
bers  approved  the  Hale  law  which  is  now  in  force,  and 
what  changes  were  suggested  will  not  materially  affect 
the  existing  bill  as  it  now  stands. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  Gate  City  Gun 
Club  and  especially  to  President  Bai'ey  and  ^!r.  Rose, 
its  Secretary,  in  making  the  annual  tournament  the  suc¬ 
cess  it  was. 


At  the  weekly  shoot  of  the  Kenmare  Gun  Club,  he'd 
Tuesday  evening,  July  26,  in  the  contest  for  tile  Hunter 
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Arms  vase,  four  of  the  members  met  the  issue.  Whi'e 
the  scores  were  only  ordinary  in  spite  of  the  weather 
conditions,  which  were  perfect,  nevertheless,  they_  were 
all  bunched— Harrison  with  39,  Peck  38,  Gross  36  and 
Johnson  33.  Chester  Johnson’s  gun  was  inclined  to 
balk  during  the  shooting  at  pairs,  which  accounts  for 
his  score,  otherwise  he  woujd  have  been  right  up  with 
the  leaders.  Handicap. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery . 


At  Camp  Perry. 

Camp  Perry,  O.,  Aug.  9. — On  the  morning  of  the  15th 
the  first  of  the  great  ride  matches  of  the  .National  Rifle 
Association  of  America  will  be  shot.  It  is  the  Wimbledon 
cup  match  for  the  famous  cup  presented  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  by  Major  Henry  Fulton,  of  England.  The  match 
is  shot  at  1,000  yards,  and  each  contestant  is  allowed  two 
sighting  shots,  anu  twenty  shots  tur  record,  making  the 
highest  possible  score  100  points.  Any  rifle  and  any 
ammunition  may  be  used,  and  the  match  carries  with  it 
a  gold,  silver  and  bronze  medal,  together  with  certain 
cash  prizes. 

The  Wimbledon  cup  was  first  won  in  July,  1875  by 
Major  Henry  Fulton  on  the  famous  Wimbledon  range, 
from  which  the  cup  takes  its  name.  It  is  a  massive 
piece  of  solid  silver  in  the  form  of  a  tankard,  standing 
about  twenty  inches  high  and  with  a  capacity  of  several 
gallons.  It  is  a  happy  custom  for  the  winner  to  fill  the 
cup  and  pass  it  around  on  the  night  of  the  match.  In 
the  front  the  cup  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Chal¬ 
lenge  Cup,  presented  by  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  competition 
at  their  annual  meeting,”  and  another  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  "received  from  the  hands  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  Princess  Louise  of  England,  by  Major 
Henry  Pulton,  the  first  winner,  at  Wimbledon,  July, 
1875.”  The  cup  is  also  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
winners  and  their  scores. 

The  conditions  of  the  match  having  been  changed 
several  times,  the  first  scores  do  not  agree  with  the 
latter  scores,  but  eliminating  them,  the  winners  of  the 
cup  appear  as  follows: 

1876,  J.  L.  Allen. 

1877,  .Dudley  Selpfi. 

1878,  Frank  Hyde. 

1879,  C.  H.  Laird. 

1880,  William  Farrow. 

1881,  F.  J.  Rabbeth. 

1882,  W.  Budwortli. 

1883,  H.  T.  Rockwell. 

1884,  1885  and  1886,  J.  W.  Todd. 

1887,  T.  J.  Dolan. 

1888,  W.  M.  Merrill. 

1889,  1890,  1891  and  1892,  Charles  H.  Ganz. 

1893,  S.  J.  Scott. 

1894,  Peter  Finnigan. 

1895,  S.  J.  Scott. 

1896,  George  Cann. 

1897,  F.  C.  Wilson. 

1898,  No  contest  (.Spanish  War). 

1899,  F.  C.  W  ilson. 

1900,  Wm.  D.  de  V.  Foulke. 

1901,  Wm.  B.  Martin. 

1902,  K.  K.  V.  Casey. 

1903,  W  m.  H.  Richards. 

1904,  George  E.  Cook. 

1905,  William  Tewes. 

1906,  John  C.  Semon. 

1907,  1908,  K.  K.  V.  Casey. 

1909,  V  ictor  H.  Czegka. 

The  list  of  contestants  on  Monday  includes  many  of 
the  former  winners  of  this  historic  trophy  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  marksmen  who  have  been  trying  to  capture  it  for 
many  years. 

The  matches  open  with  the  skirmish  run  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  match  at  8  A.  M.,  Monday  morning,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  the  \V  imbledon  cup  match  of  twenty  shots 
at  1,000  yards  will  be  shot.  These  will  be  followed  by 
the  200-yard  stage  of  the  President’s  match  and  the  800- 
yard  stage  of  the  Leach  cup  match.  In  the  afternoon 
the  match  for  the  State  secretaries  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  regimental  match  and  the  press  match 
will  be  shot.  The  regimental  match  is  a  team  match 
open  to  teams  of  six  from  the  army,  navy,  organized 
militia,  military  and  naval  academies  and  cadet  organi¬ 
zations  of  educational  institutions,  and  is  shot  at  200, 
600  and  10000  yards.  For  this  match  a  new  trophy  has 
been  presented  by  Brig.-Gen.  Frank  A.  Rumbold,  Ad¬ 
jutant-General  of  Missouri,  the  former  trophy  having 
been  won  three  times  by  the  6th  Massachusetts  Infantry 
and  thus  becoming  its  permanent  property.  It  was 
won  last  year  by  the  1st  inlantry  team  from  the  Colo¬ 
rado  National  Guard,  which  thus  has  a  leg  on  the  new 
trophy.  An  important  change  has  been  made  in  the 
press  match.  X  here  will  be  no  entrance  fees  this  year 
and  no  cash  prizes,  but  a  silver  cup  will  be  presented 
to  the  winner,  and  the  second  man  will  receive  a  life 
membership  in  the  National  Rifle  Association  valued  at 
$125.  In  addition  a  handsome  solid  silver  trophy,  known 
as  the  press  trophy,  will  go  to  the  publication  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  winner  of  the  match  to  be  held  for  a  year, 
f  he  trophy  has  already  been  won  by  representatives 
from  several  different  publications  whose  names  and 
papers  represented  are  inscribed  on  the  trophy. 

file  program  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  matches 
for  luesday  includes  the  first  stage  of  the  Evans  skirm- 
n1  Which  begins  at  8  A.  M.,  and  will  continue 

all  day.  This  is  the  most  spectacular  rifle  match  in 
America^  and  \vill  arouse  the  greatest  interest  at  the 
camp  The  trophy  is  a  handsome  silver  cup  given  by 
Col.  R.  K.  Evans,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  serving  his  fourth 
successive  term  as  executive  officer  of  the  National 
matches.  It  is  open  to  teams  from  the  army,  navy, 
marine  corps,  military  and  naval  academies  and  educa- 
tional  institutions  having  military  departments  and  the 
organized  militia.  The  teams  consist  of  one  captain  and 
H  i-™en'  ."W  ^Pernors  start  from  a  point  beyond 
tne  i.W-yard  line  and  carry  forty  rounds  of  ammunition 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GlIN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 

THE  GUN  OF  QUALITY 


(Quality  stands  out  boldly  on  a  SAUER  GUN 

Strip  this  gun  from  butt  to  muzzle— you  will  find  only  superior  quality  materials  used. 

Look  at  the  workmanship— you  will  find  elegant  finish,  perfect  in  every  detail. 

These  guns  certainly  are  fine.  They  never  shake  loose. 

If  interested,  write  for  our  320-page  Catalog,  just  off  the  press,  profusely  illustrated,  and  containing  an  exhaustive 
description  on  Guns,  Rifles.  Revolvers,  Sportsmen’s  Clothing,  Camping  Outfits  and  everthing  the  Hunter  and 
Fisherman  needs. 

Schovertijng  Daly  <2> 

302-304  Broadway . New  York  City 

GLASSES 

Special  curved  amber  lenses  will 
save  your  eyes  and  add  to  your 
vision.  Unsurpassed  for  use  out 
of  doors,  especially  for  Shooting, 
Fishing  or  Automobiling.  Head¬ 
quarters  for  Field  Glasses  and 
Binoculars.  Write  for  most  com¬ 
plete  Catalogue  ever  issued. 
{Attractive  Proposition  to  dealers .) 

The  F.  W.  King  Optical  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


KING  SHOOTING 
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Amateurs  Shoot  Powders  They  Prefer  5 


At  the  Fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  2-4,  1910 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE 

was  won  by 

E.  S.  SCHULTZ,  San  Francisco,  Score  340  ex  360 

Tie  for  Second  High  Amateur  Average — H.  McELROY 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Score  339  ex  360 

Third  High  Amateur  Average — A.  W.  BISHOP,  Nelson,  B.  C. 

Score  338  ex  360 


HIGH  AVERAGE  ON  ALL  TARGETS 

( Including  “Doubles ) 

FRANK  C.  RIEHL,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Score  560  ex  600 


FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC 


SPORTING  POWDERS 

Give  Absolute  Satisfaction 


: 

i 

■ 

s 

s 

8 


each.  At  intervals  the  targets  are  exposed,  and  while 
they  are  up,  the  competitors  fire  under  the  direction  of 
the  team  captain.  \\  bile  they  are  down,  the  teams  ad¬ 
vance.  If  they  are  hit  on  a  target  the  opposing  team 
at  once  loses  a  man  and  his  remaining  ammunition  and 
the  man  thus  lost  must  remain  at  the  place  where 
dropped  until  the  run  is  completed.  The  runs  continue 
until  each  team  has  lost  all  of  its  men  or  both  teams 
have  exhausted  all  their  ammunition.  The  winning- 
team  will  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  number  of 
points,  which  are  given  according  to  the  halt  where  the 
opponents  were  put  out.  For  instance,  the  halt  furthest 
away  from  the  target,  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1200  yards,  is  the  most  difficult  range.  For  each  op¬ 
ponent  put  out  at  this  range  the  team  will  be  allowed 
six  points.  All  points  drop  off  at  each  halt  down  to 
the  sixth  halt,  where  one  point  is  allowed.  In  case  of 
ties  the  teams  will  make  extra  runs,  'lhe  Evans  match 
will  continue  all  day  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

The  individual  long  range  Tyro  match  at  1000  yards  is 
also  set  for  8  o’clock  Tuesday,  as  is  the  COft-yard  stage 
of  the  regimental  match.  1  n  the  afternoon  the  com¬ 
pany  team  match  and  the  600-yard  stage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  match  will  be  shot  and  the  final  ItOO-vara  stage  of 
the  regimental  team  match. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  Aug.  f. — Twenty-five-yard  revolver  on  20yd. 
target:  Ilr.  TI.  R.  Cronk  81,  80,  78,  78,  7S;  G.  P.  San¬ 
born  78,  75:  J.  A.  Dietz  85,  82;  J.  i..  It.  Morgan  83,  82, 
80,  79,  78,  78;  J.  E.  Silliman  84,  78,  78,  76. 

Fifty-yard  revolver  on  international  target,  at  Arm- 
bruster’s  Park.  Aug.  6:  Dr.  J.  R.  Hicks  84,  78,  85,  83,  86; 
J.  A.  Dietz  85,  85;  G.  P.  Sanborn  73,  74,  82,  80;  J.  E. 
Silliman  79,  75. 

Aug.  6. — Against  Country  Club  of  St.  Louis,  in  the 
TJ.  S.  R.  A.  Outdoor  League: 


A  P  Lane . .* .  S3  77  89—249 

J  A  Dietz .  79  85  S3— 247 

W  H  French .  63  78  78—219 

1  A  Baker .  63  76  81—220 

J  E  Silliman .  80  77  82—239 

Dr  J  R  Hicks .  77  SO  85—242—1416 

Jos.  E.  Silliman,  Treas. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  G. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  Saturday,  Aug.  6,  on  the 
Arlington  range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near 
Llanerch,  Pa. : 


Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  Williamson  218,  213,  211, 
199,  195,  194.  193,  192;  R.  L.  Brinton  173. 

Offhand  match:  Geo.  Schnering  215,  203,  203,  203,  208, 

202. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  67 — silver  medal. 
Sporting  r.fle  match;  H.  A.  Dill  43,  42,  41,  41,  40;  T. 
Oliver  39. 


Providence  Revolver  Club. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Scores  made  July  30,  with  Fort 
Douglas  at  50yds.,  U.  S.  K.  A.  Outdoor  League  event, 
follow : 

Freeman,  .38 
Joslin,  .38  .. 

Miller,  .38  .. 

Willard,  .38 
Almy,  .3S  ... 

Biesel,  .38  .. 


Culebra  Pistol  Club. 

Scores  made  by  the  Culebra  Pistol  Club  in  the  fourth 
match,  July  22  to  24,  competing  against  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  Club,"  are  as  follows: 

L  D  Cornish  .  75  76  60—211 

F  A  Browne  .  68  73  67 — 20S 

C  B  Larzelqre  .  65  70  64 — 199 

F  E  Sterns  .  63  64  67—194 

T  E  L  Lipsey  .  71  56  54 — 181 

W  L  G  Perry  .  54  40  64—158—1151 

Colonial  Revolver  Club. 

St  Louis,  Mo.— Herewith  are  the  scores  made  in  the 
match,  July  30  and  31,  with  the  Culebra  Club: 

C  C  Crossman  . 89  82  76 — 247 

Geo  C  Olcott  .  84  83  76—243 

Dr  M  R  Moore .  78  81  75—234 

W  C  Ayer  .  72  72  73—217 

Mrs  C  C  Crossman .  66  6b  74 — 205 

Paul  Frese  .  59  67  61—187—1333 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  for  comfort  in  the  autumn 
woods  or  on  the  water  so  much  as  a  warm  sweater.  The 
Blauvelt  Knitting  Co..  14  Campbell  street,  Newark,  N.  J., 
makes  a  coat  sweater  of  best  quality,  and  'specially 
adapted  to  tile  outdoor  man’s  needs.  The  Blauvelt 
sweater  is  sold  by  the  trade,  but  a  style  book  will  be 
sent  on  application. 


THE  GOKAK  FALLS. 

Forty  miles  north  of  Belgaum  lies  the  great 
lake  of  Dlnipdal,  formed  by  the  dammed  up 
waters  of  the  Ghatprabha  River.  Glancing 
through  Murray’s  Handbook  the  other  day,  1 
noticed  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  Dlnipdal 
system  of  canals  was  an  important  one. 
Though  I  visited  the  place  many  times,  both  on 
shooting  and  fishing  trips,  I  must  admit  that 
my  recollection  of  anything  in  the  way  of  canals 
is  hazy,  nor  do  I  remember  where  they  took 
off,  or  in  which  direction  they  ran.  In  those 
days  one  always  looked  on  the"  lake  more  as  a 
factor  in  assuring  a  steady  flow  of  water  to 
work  the  great  turbines  of  the  mill  below,  than 
as  possessing  any  other  functions.  Up  till  now 
the  Ghatprabha  has  meandered  its  way  through 
red  soil  of  the  Belgaum  plateau,  but  below  the 
lake  its  character  changes,  and  rocks  and  boul¬ 
ders  take  the  place  of  rolling  downs.  Four 
miles  lower,  abandoning  the  plateau,  the  river 
plunges  headforemost  into  an  immense  gorge, 
whence  it  emerges  some  miles  down,  till  finally 
it  joins  its  waters  to  those  of  the  Kistna. 

The  Gokak  Falls,  so-called  from  the  village, 
which,  however,  lies  some  distance  away,  are  a 
magnificent  sight  in  the  rains.  ■  Nearly  200  feet 
in  depth,  the  waters  roar  and  boil  in  their  rocky 
bed,  as  they  gather  themselves  for  their  leap 
into  space,  over  the  great  horseshoe  curve.  Be¬ 
low  lies  the  vast  pool  of  immense  depth. 

A  short  distance  above  the  crest  of  the  falls, 
a  suspension  bridge  is  carried  across  the  river, 
and  when  the  latter  is  swollen  from  bank  to 
bank,  it  is  quite  an  experience,  and  one  re¬ 
quiring  a  strong  head  to  stand  gripping  the  sup¬ 
ports  in  the  center  of  the  bridge,  while  it  swings 
to  and  fro,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  swirling, 
racing  flood  beneath,  the  while  one’s  ears  are 
deafened  with  the  roar  of  the  great  falls  so  close 
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SMITH  GUN 

HUNTER  ONE— TRIGGER 

CHOOSE  your  gun  as  you  would  your  hat—  >o  fit  you 
perfectly.  It  means  higher  scores  and  more  birds. 
There  is  some  rather  wise  advice  on  this  point  in  our 
handsomely  lithographed  new  Catalogue  —  and  you  may 
have  it  for  the  asking. 

THE  FIRST  THING  to  remember,  however,  is  that  it  does  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  or  not  your  gun  fits  you.  The  next  thing  to 
remember  is  that  there  is  a  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  that  does  fit  you  better 
than  any  other  gun  in  the  world. 

The  most  wonderful  improvement  in  gun-making  in  the 
past  fifty  years  is  the  Hunter  One  Trigger.  It  is  just  as 
great  a  boon  to  the  professional  as  to  the  amateur  sports¬ 
man.  It  spells  accuracy  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  most  wonderful  advance  in  gun-making  this  year  is  the  thoroughly 
tiied  and  tested  new  20-Gauge  Hammer  less  Smith  Gun — with  or  without 
the  Hunter  One-Trigger  attachment.  Weighs  S%  to  71bs.  Just 
all  gun  and  no  frills .  Ask  about  it  today. 


THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

75  Hubtard  Street 
Fulton 

N.  Y. 
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So,  You  Get  What  You  Shoot  At 


T_J  ERE  is  the  one  extremely  light, 
graceful,  well-balanced  rifle 
that  embodies  the  newest  features 
of  repeater  construction.  Here  is 
lightness  without  weakness :  a  rifle 
made  4  lbs. ,  1  o  oz.  light  without 
any  sacrifice. 

And  here  too  is  the  famous  Sav¬ 
age  game-getting  accuracy.  Here 
the  only  smooth  repeater  action, 
with  quick  loading,  handy  military 
box  magazine. 

The  breech  is  forged  steel,  solid 
top  with  side  ejection.  An  indicator 
shows  positively  when  the  rifle  is 
cocked  and  when  empty. 

The  firing  mechanism  can  be 
locked  by  a  safety. 


/'"''HAMBERED  to  shoot  all 
lengths  of  .  22  cartridges.  By 
merely  turning  a  thumb  screw,  this 
model  takes  down  for  cleaning  or 
packing. 

Weight  4  lbs.,  10  oz. ;  improved 
sight  and  bead;  20  inch  round 
barrel ;  straight  stock;  rifle  butt  plate. 
Price  $  1  o.co.  Extra  magazines  2  5c. 

Our  new  rifle  book  shows  all  the 
famous  Savage  rifles  in  colors.  If 
you  count  on  a  splendid  vacation 
you  cannot  afford  to  start  off  with¬ 
out  seeing  it.  Don’t  put  it  off  and 
forget  it  Send  post  card  today, 
with  your  dealer’s  name. 

Savage  Arms  Co.,  R928  Savage 
Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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HAMMERLESS  REPEATER 


below  one.  A  little  way  up  the  river  an  em¬ 
bankment  leads  off  from  the  main  Stream  suf¬ 
ficient  water  to  work  the  turbines  that  afford 
motive  power  to  the  mills,  two  great  pipes  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  crest  away  down  into  the  turbine 
house,  that  lies  on  a  small  rocky  promontory, 
jutting  out  into  the  pool  below  the  falls.  This 
is  approached  from  above  by  flights  of  steps, 
cut  down  through  the  solid  rock,  here  passing 
through  tangled  jungle,  whence  indignant  mon¬ 
keys  chatter  offensive  remarks  upon  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  throwing  pieces  of  stick  to 
emphasize  them;  there  passing  into  the  open 
round  some  jutting  spur  and  giving  one 
glimpses  of  the  great  pool  far  below.  And  end¬ 
less,  too,  appear  the  steps  when  one  comes  to 
make  the  ascent.  Now,  although  with  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  mills,  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery  has  to  a  great  extent  vanished,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  as  a  compensation  it  has  made 
the  falls  worth  visiting  with  a  fishing  rod,  if 
only  the  correct  time  be  hit  off.  Formerly, 
though  the  river  was  full  of  fish,  there  was  no 
means  of  catching  them. 

Here,  then,  is  the  place  to  fish.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  necessary  to  hit  off  the  correct  time, 
and  this,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  If  you  are  from  the  north,  forget 
your  crystal  streams  and  limpid  pools,  for  such 
you  will  never  see  in  the  Ghatprahba,  the  time 
to  say  “Eureka,  it  is  clear”  is  whenever  you 
can  imagine  you  see  the  bottom  in  more  than 
six  inches  of  water!  and  this,  curiously  enough, 
only  seems  to  occur  for  about  a  fortnight  in 
either  April  or  May;  for  in  the  Western  Ghaut, 
whence  the  river  comes,  thunderstorms  seem  to 
continue  more  or  less  throughout  the  year. 
And  like  all  the  streams  which  pass  within  fifty 
miles  of  Belgaum,  the  red  soil  seems  to  possess 
a  fatal  attraction,  which  the  waters  apparently 
find  it  impossible  to  shake  off.  But  if  you  can 
manage  to  hit  off  the  time,  then  the  sport  is 
something  to  remember  in  after  years. 

On  your  arrival  you  can  soon  ascertain  if  the 
fates  mean  you  well  or  otherwise,  by  walking 
out  along  the  crest  of  the  falls,  now  a  mere 
thread  of  water,  that  all  but  loses  itself  in  misty 
spray  ere  reaching  the  bottom.  At  least  so  it 
appears  from  above,  though  rowing  below  in  a 
boat  one  realizes  that  even  a  small  quantity  of 
water  hurled  in  continuous  stream  from  a  height 
of  180  feet,  has  power  enough  o’er  wind  and 
wave,  to  make  a  near  approach  to  the  fall  im¬ 
possible.  And  if  the  fates  are  propitious,  as  you 
gaze  nervously  down  that  sheer  black  wall,  you 
will  see  here  and  there  small  black  dots,  like 
pieces  of  wood,  floating  on  the  surface,  but 
which  on  further  inspection  turn  out  to,  be  fish, 
great  mahseer  of  anything  between  20  and  100 
pounds.  Then  it  is  with  no  laggard  steps  that 
you  hustle  away  to  discover  the  downward  route. 

The  first  time  that  I  visited  the  place,  E.  and 
and  myself  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  7  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  fascinated  we  gazed  down 
at  those  black  dots  that  looked  so  tiny,  but 
were  really  mighty  fish,  rolling  and  splashing 
in  derision  of  us  above.  Though  their  safety 
was  not  a  fact  assured,  for  many  a  big  fish  was 
washed  ashore,  killed  with  stones  thrown  over 
by  pilgrims  and  mill  hands.  Much  as  we  longed 
to  rush  down,  it  was  too  late  that  night,  so  we 
had  perforce  to  possess  our  soul  in  patience. 
Next  morning,  a  very  early  chota  hazri  disposed 
of,  saw  E.  and  myself  down  by  the  Turbine 
House,  putting  together  our  rods  under  the 
shadow  of  the  imnjense  rock  wall,  which  luck¬ 
ily  afforded  11s  shade  till  nearly  noon.  For  the 
heat  in  May  down  in  that  breathless  hollow  was 
sufficient  to  distress  one  quite  enough,  without 
the  sun’s  rays  to  aid  in  one’s  undoing.  Soon 
we  were  ready,  one  of  us  just  below  the  small 
fall  near  the  house,  the  other  some  20  yards 
away,  where  the  turbine  stream  debouched  into 
the  great  pool.  For  a  short  spell  I  watched,  till  a 
sudden  heave  in  mid-stream  followed  by  a 
glimpse  of  a  broad  black  back  showed  that  there 
was  one  fish  at  least  hunting  for  his  breakfast. 
In  swung  my  first  cast,  almost  over  the  broken 
waters,  and  the  bait — a  wagtail — had  hardly  got 
into  its  stride,  when  came  a  furious  tug  and  the 
line  was  ripping  through  the  water  away  to  the 
center  of  the  pool.  Considerably  more  than  100 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
tv  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  lifet  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per 
feet  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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"Resort*  *or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

Cf  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
<3  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  FiooseVelt  Expedition. 

4J  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

€]j  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

<3  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<17TTAI>p  TTTT  T  99  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 

Highlands — 4tA  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

R1P0GENUS  LAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE. 

Cover  a  grandforestareaof  250 square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  the  fly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1910.  For 
illustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address  REG.  C.  THOMAS,  412 
Atlantic  Ave. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  RIPOGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS.  Grant  Farm  P.  O.,  Maine. 

HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER.  SMALL  GAME,  BEAR,  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WTLT.  R.  SHORE.  Gardiner.  Monf 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guide*,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 


‘ Resorts  for  sportsmen. 


CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 


I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits-  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  160  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.25 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel,  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising, 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


yards  of  line  were  out  before  I  could  induce  the 
fish  to  turn,  and  then  he  continued  to  put  up  a 
fight  which  did  the  greatest  credit  to  his  size. 
Twenty  minutes  later  he  was  on  shore,  an  18- 
pound  mahseer.  E.  had  caught  a  3-pounder, 
and  was  getting  further  offers,  so  in  went  the 
wagtail  once  more.  For  a  few  casts  nothing 
happened.  Then  came  a  most  terrific  tug,  the 
kind  that  gives  one  to  smile  most  furiously. 
But  alas!  a  run  of  50  yards  saw  the  end  of  my 
great  hopes,  and  I  reeled  in  to  - discover  the 
bait  was  minus  the  top  treble. 

Thinking  to  give  the  place  a  short  rest,  the 
shikari  started  to  row  me  forth  in  the  mill 
boat — kindly  placed  at  our  disposal — my  idea 
being  to  try  for  the  monsters  one  could  see 
from  above  in  the  broken  waters  of  the  fall. 
But  this  scheme  turned  out  to  be  impracticable, 
owing  to  the  terrific  wind  caused  by  the  falling- 
waters  against  which  it  was  impossible  for  one 
man  to  row.  Another  factor  of  discomfort  was 
that  in  two  minutes  we  were  soaked  to  the 
skin.  So,  skirting  the  fall,  we  pulled  across  to 
the  opposite  bank,  from  whence  I  discovered  a 
ledge  that  ran  about  20  feet  above  the  water, 
continuing  right  in  under  the  fall.  At  first  the 
going  was  easy  and  one  could  walk  upright,  but 
later  the  rocks  got  so  slipery  that  only  at  a 
crawl  could  one  advance  at  all.  Wet  through 
already,  crawling  through  pools  was  only  a 
slight  additional  discomfort.  Luckily  the  shelf 
sloped  inward,  otherwise  the  risk  would  have 
made  the  game  not  worth  the  candle.  The 
shikari  had  considered  it  in  this  light  since  the 
beginning,  and  had  respectfully  declined  to  ac¬ 
company  me. 

Arrived  under  the  fall,  which  splayed  out  an 
opaque  white  wall  some  20  feet  away  from  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  I  assumed  the  least  precarious 
position  possible  and  started  to  fish.  Casting 
was  impossible.  All  I  could  do  was  to  dangle 
a  spoon,  dragging  it  about  from  side  to  side. 
Almost  at  once  a  5-pounder  shot  up  and 
grabbed  it,  and  was  with  infinite  difficulty 
dragged  willy  niffy  up  the  faqe  of  the  rock. 
Elated  with  success,  down  went  the  spoon 
again,  only  to  be  seized  once  more.  This  fish, 
which  was  something  over  15  pounds,  however, 
had  matters  all  his  own  way,  and  I  could  only 
hang  on  tiff  he  tired  himself.  Since  there  was 
no  puffing  a  fish  of  this  size  up  to  the  ledge,  a 
toilsome  crawl  was  necessary  back  to  where  in 
the  far  distance  the  boat  lay  waiting.  But  the 
difficulties  were  too  great  and  before  half  way 
was  reached,  I  was  so  weary  and  bruised,  that 
1  was  hardly  sorry  when  the  trace  parted  and 
the  fish  departed,  spoon  and  all.  On  my  return 
to  E.,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  had  been  in 
luck,  as  two  beautiful  fish  of  34  and  24  pounds 
were  held  up  to  greet  us  on  arrival.  Then  once 
more  I  had  a  bit  of  bad  luck. 

After  half  an  hour’s  play,  a  fish  hooked  out 
in  mid-stream,  where  the  wagtail  disaster  had 
occurred  earlier,  was  drawn  in  toward  the  bank, 
a  beauty  lie  was,  too,  well  over  30  pounds,  and 
aparently  quite  done  up.  The  only  place  to  land 
him  was  a  small  rocky  bay  with  about  a  foot 
of  water.  Both  the  shikari  and  Cooly  tackled 
him  instantly,  but  the  latter  faffing  foul  some¬ 
how  of  the  wire  trace,  produced  the  catastrophe. 
The  fish  plunged  and  the  trace  snapped,  the  next 
few  minutes  resolving  themselves  into  a  wild 
scene,  in  which  two  frantic  men  and  an  equally 
frantic  mahseer  disappeared  into  deep  water, 
the  two  former  to  emerge  dripping,  the  latter, 
alas!  to  be  seen  no  more. 

The  next  morning  when  E.  and  I  again 
arrived  fuff  of  hope  at  the  Turbine  House,  our 
hopes  were  rudely  dashed  by  the  color  of  the 
water  coming  over  the  faff.  Evidently  there 
had  been  a  heavy  storm  in  the  night,  away  up 
in  the  ghauts,  and  the  pool  was  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  its  usual  pea  soup  red,  nor  were  any  fish  to 
be  seen.  For  an  hour  we  tried  out  in  the  boat, 
as  near  the  faff  as  we  could  get,  but  except  for 
a  20-pounder  which  I  got  second  cast,  we  never 
moved  another  fin.  This  fish  ran  out  over  80 
yards  of  line  straight  down  before  he  stopped, 
and  probably  then  he  was  nowhere  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  The  river  remained  unfish- 
able  after  this,  tiff  the  monsoon  set  in  fairly. — 
Skene  Dim,  in  The  Asian. 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  B&ss 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramtus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


RDAAIf  TD AIIT  of  all  ages  for  Stocking  brooks 
D Ivl/WIV  1 IV ve U  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 


FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


Kennel  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
0  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — English  Setter  Bitch,  2  years  old.  Sired  by 
Bruce  of  Salop  and  out  of  Rod’s  Lass.  She  has  had  one 
season’s  work  on  grouse.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  shooting  dog  before  the  season 
opens.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sell  at  once.  First 
check  for  $25  secures  her.  Midkiff  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 

ROOK  WOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


IRISH  WATER  SPANIELS 

Ready  tor  training;  English  Setters  and  Pointers. 

8  AMOS  BUK1IANS,  Waterville,  Minn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chiaf  Oflleci  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Fraaclioo,  Cal.; 
St.  Lonie,  Ho. ;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Reaident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Hast.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  SO  cent*  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Taxidermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES 

XOrite  for  oar  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.’' 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  sP 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  No  Y 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Mooie,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deei 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YOKh 


“Property  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  6%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautuui  lake  ot  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F-.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  Ct). 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  page*. 
Price,  $1.60. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  166  pagea. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  *powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches(  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.60.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  "Forest 
and  Stream.” 


CAMPING— HUNTING 
FISHING  OUTFITS 


Baseball,  football,  athletic  and  gymnasium 
goods,  and  in  fact,  implements  for  all  out¬ 
door  or  indoor  games  are  illustrated  and  their 
uses  fully  described  in  our  New  Catalogue 
No.  460. 

A  Postal  Card  will  bring  you 

this  Outfitting  Guide  FREE 

Don’t  load  yourself  down  with  heavy  duffle 
on  a  hunting,  camping  or  fishing  trip  when 
you  can  buy  from  us,  light  weight  serviceable 
outfits  that  will  please  you  in  quality  and 
price. 

FIVE  STORES  IN  ONE. 

We  conduct  Five  Stores  under  one  big  roof:  Fire 
artns ,  camp  supplies,  athletic  goods,  fishing  tackle, 
bicycle  and  automobile  accessories.  You  can  buy  of  us 
by  mail  no  matter  where  you  live,  and  you  won't  be 
able  to  duplicate  the  goods  at  better  prices  anywhere. 

Send  to-day  tor  this  New,  Free  Book  No.  460 


NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 


P.  R.  ROBINSON,  President 

15  and  17  Warren  Street 


JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  Secretary 

New  York 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING-TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  us  at  our  JVebu  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  A ve.  fihu  avc.  eida.  New  York  City 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER 


CHAMPIONSHIP  of  CANADA 

won  by  George  Robins,  killing  25  birds  straight. 

See  that  your  next  gun  bears  the  championship 
mark  and  you  can’t  help  but  become  a  winner. 
Catalogue  24  Free. 

WXHJ  irirMITO  68  Haymarket,  London. Eng. 

.  TY  .  UKE'E/IN  EsK,  Sf.  Mary’s  Sq.,  Birmingham. 

63  and  65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Canada. 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


They  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Casino  three  times, 
Championat  Universel  twice. 
Their  latest  success  is  the 


All  W.  W.  Greener  Pigeon 
Guns  bear  this  mark — “A 
Blue  Rock  Pigeon.” 

The  world’s  greatest  cham¬ 
pion  pigeon  shots,  Dr.  Carver, 
Captain  Brewer,  Elliott,  Pen- 
nell,  Fulford,  made  and  main¬ 
tained  their  reputation  with 

GREENER 
GUNS 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 


ON  SUMMER  SEAS 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  8,  Jug.  20,  1910 
‘Price  1 0  Cents 


If  Every  Repeating  Shotgun  In  The  World 


were  put  out  on  a  big  counter  and  you  were  asked 
to  take  your  choice,  which  one  would  you  pick  ? 

You  would  want  the  one  with  the  positive  repeating  action.  One  that  could  not  be  balked.  One 
that  shot  close  with  good  penetration.  \  ou  would  want  the  Repeater  that  was  balanced  best, 
finished  best  and  in  other  words  made  best  right  through  from  beginning  to  end.  In  other  words, 
you  would  choose  the  Stevens  No.  522  Trapshooter  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun. 


Of  course  it  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  every  make  of  repeating  shotgun  together  at  one  time  so  as  to 
make  a  choice,  but  you  can  get  a  pretty  big  assortment  at  almost  every  sporting-goods  dealer  and  after  you  have 
looked  them  all  over,  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  No.  522  is  absolutely  the  best  gun  of  its  kind  for  the  money. 

Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy  stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches 
in  length,  drop  at  heel  2%  inches,  drop  at  comb  \  V2  inches,  weight  7%  pounds.  No  deviations.  Price,  $40.00. 
This  gun  is  also  made  as  the  Stevens  No.  525  De  Luxe,  list  price,  $50.00,  and  reasonable  options. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  322,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  le^rn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  Eorth  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  20. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  "Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
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Going  after  trout— 

after  bass  —  after 

muscalonge  or  just 

for  a  few  days 

Jhi  ilk  1  Jam  K  1 

wSbBSP//t 

fishing  ?  We  are 

spi^p^5j(,  * wFsrvrm 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

We’ve  every  fisherman’s  needful— 
for  salt  and  fresh  water.  And  at 
prices  that  will  please  you.  Write 
for  catalog  “ D  ”  and  give  us  an  idea 
of  your  needs.  Often  we  have  in¬ 
teresting  specials. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St„  Philadelphia 

A  GOOD  RISE  ON  THE  AVON. 

The  Avon,  like  all  heavy  flooded  rivers,  has 
its  dour  moods.  It  makes  up  for  it  by  equally 
fine  impulses  in  which  the  conditions  are  ideally 
good  for  fishing. 

Time  after  time  I  have  ai  ranged  to  visit  it. 
but  the  rain  descended  and  the  floods  came,  and 
with  them  the  telegram:  “River  in  high  flood.’’ 
It  clears  slowly,  too,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  river  is  deep  and  moves  slowly.  But  it 
yields  a  rebate  in  whetting  the  appetite  of  the 
trout  and  putting  them  on  the  feed,  so  that  the 
fly  fished  wet  is  taken  more  freely. 

A  chalk  stream  has  less  bottom  feeding  than 
a  gravel  or  clay  river.  The  latter  hold  crayfish 
in  great  abundance,  and  on  these  the  trout 
gorge  when  the  young  are  about  the  size  of 
prawns  and  soft-coated.  A  flood  that  sweeps 
over  the  land  is  the  principal  means  of  re¬ 
plenishing  the  larder  in  the  chalk  streams.  It 
carries  worms,  slugs,  caterpillars,  and  such  like 
into  the  pools.  Its  advent,  therefore,  puts  fario 
on  the  qui  vive.  A  good-sized  March-brown,  a 
small  silver-doctor — in  short,  anything  with  a 
liberal  quantity  of  silver  twist — is  likely  to  be 
patronized. 

On  the  clearing  of  the  flood,  I  found  Avon 
trout  in  an  expectant  mood.  In  the  heavy  water 
the  dry  fly  is  of  little  service;  one  had  better 
wait  until  the  river  clears  and  falls  to  its 
normal  height  before  mounting  it,  and  then 
only  in  the  shallows  is  it  likely  to  be  taken.  I 
approached  a  deep  pool  which  fell  away  from  a 
waterfall,  and  had  sufficient  momentum  to 
stiffen  the  casting  line  and  bring  the  fly  into 
lively  play.  The  current  ran  toward  the  op¬ 
posite  bank,  where  the  river  was  overhung  with 
wide-spreading  branches  of  chestnut  and  elm 
trees.  The  foam-speckled  water  became  deeply 
shadowed  as  it  coursed  beneath  the  thick 
foliage.  I  fished  slowly  down,  cast  a  long  line, 
and  not  recovering  it  until  it  was  carried  to  the 
center'  and  covered  a  good  stretch  of  stream. 

This  method  of  fishing  is  more  efficient  if  a 
swift  movement  of  the  wrist  gives  a  jerky  action 
to  the  fly.  Many  anglers  are  content  to  let  the 
lure  drift  round  without  it.  but  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  that  the  fly  counterfeits  some  living 
prototype,  it  is  advisable  to  give  it  a  lifelike 
appearance.  A  silver-bodied  fly  is  generally 
taken  for  a  minnow,  and  it  dees  most  execu¬ 
tion  when  they  swarm  in  the  river.  Their 
habit  of  turning  on  their  side  and  flashing  is 
practically  imitated  by  a  wrist  movement  of  the 
rod.  Like  all  fish,  they  move  up  stream;  con¬ 
sequently.  the  artificial  fly  is  a  deadly  bait  when 
it  is  drawn  in  a  jerky  fashion  against  the 
current. 

It  will,  be  admitted,  too,  that  all  insects  that 
are  carried  into  the  stream  wriggle,  more  or 
less,  as  long  as  there  is  life  in  them.  Sedges 
and  moths  floating  on  the  surface  affect  this 
habit,  and  caterpillars,  beetles,  and,  of  course, 
worms,  all  struggle  in  a  similar  way.  This  es¬ 
tablishes  the  rationale  of  giving  a  lively  motion 
to  the  flv.  It  will  be  contended  by  some  that 
late  fly-fishing  is  practiced  without  any  wrist 
action.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
small  flies  do.  not  struggle  on  the  surface. 

I  hey  float  along  it.  carried  by  the  wind,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  fluttering  of  the 
wings  to  dry  them  before  taking  to  flight,  they 
are  motionless  or  nearly  so. 


Kkrrsp-it 

Midsummer  Outing  Clothes 

Hot! — and  getting  hotter!  Time  to  forget 
work-a-day  thoughts  and  look  for  country  air  and 
shaded  streams— time  to  get  a  Kamp-it  outing 
suit,  too  ! 

Kamp-it  clothes  are  more  comfortable  and  satis¬ 
factory  than  any  you  ever  wore.  “Kamp-its” 
combine/// and  perfect  freedom  of  movement— a 
touch  of  style  hitherto  unknown  in  outing  clothes. 

Kamp-it  cloth  is  light  in  weight— the  newest 
and  finest  fabric  of  its  kind — washable  and  more 
serviceable  than  ordinary  Khaki.  Unaffected  by 
wind,  watpr,  sun— and  the  usual  rough  treatment 
of  camp  life.  ( Not  rain-proof.) 

The  Kamp-it  line  includes  all  outer  garments  for  men  and 
women.  Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid: 
Men’s  Outing  Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Long  Trousers, 
$2.00;  Riding  Pants,  $2.50;  Women’s  Norfolk  Jackets,  $3.00;  Plain 
Skirts.  $3.00 ;  Divided  Skirts,  $4.00 ;  Hats,  Caps,  Leggins,  etc., 
in  proportion. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship 
direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing 
Samples  of  Kamp-it  Cloth  and  Self-Measuring 
Blanks,  or  Order  from  This  Advertisement. 

Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  B’ckory  St.,  Uiica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  Makers  off  Kamp-it  and  Duxbak  outing  clothing. 


The  Real  Power  Behind  the  Gar 


For  Every  Type  of  Motor 

Vacuum.  Oil  Company 

Rochester.  N.Y..  U.  S.  A. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  ot 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions 
of  an  experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed 
headings  for  receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc. 
Ruled  pages.  Memoranda  spaces.  The  most 
complete  and  handy  small  kennel  record  yet 
devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  ioo  pages,  6^2x4. 
Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  Cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  COMPANY, 
127  Franklin  St.,  New  York, 
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KEEPING  POSTED 


THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it*'  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  1ST  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
"to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de-  • 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  58  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.50.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25.  ’ 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  ‘‘The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages,  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
^Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 
Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 
Morocco.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement,  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  115  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproofed  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  City 


Aug.  20,  1910.] 
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One  notices  how  frequent  a  trout  takes  a  fly 
the  moment  it  touches  the  water,  and  before  it 
has  time  to  drift  with  the  current  or  float  with 
the  wind.  In  that  case  there  is,  of  course,  no 
wrist  movement.  But  close  observation  shows 
that  a  fly  drawn  against  the  stream  is  not  so 
attractive  as  one  worked  by  the  rod. 

I  found  my  first  fish  in  the  shadow  of  a  bough 
near  the  opposite  bank.  He  took  it  with  a  rush 
that  was,  to  say  the  least,  disconcerting,  and 
aided  his  own  purpose,  for  he  broke  away.  I 
think  I  must  have  struck  too  rashly.  The  line 
was  well  stretched,  and  there  was  no  need  for 
anything  but  tightening  it  to  insert  the  hook. 
The  resistance  he  offered  and  the  feel  of  him 
did  not  lessen  my  regrets,  but  convinced  me 
that  he  was  a  good  specimen. 

Lower  down  stream  a  small  tributary  emptied 
itself  into  the  Avon.  Although  it  was  a  light 
river,  it  had  in  the  course  of  time  managed  to 
burrow  a  deep  channel,  where  it  rushed  in.  I 
felt  sure  that  I  would  find  a  trout  in  it.  and  ten 
minutes’  fishing  turned  faith  into  sight.  One 
took  the  fly  and  tore  down  stream,  fighting 
vigorously  to  the  end.  and  entailing  a  long  walk- 
in  my  waders.  The  river  was  so  heavy  that  I 
had  to  keep  by  the  brink,  and  the  fish  had  a 
good  deal  of  his  own  way.  Ultimately  I  got 
on  a  level  with  him,  and  firm  handling  brought 
him  to  the  net. 

I  returned  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  tribu¬ 
tary,  felt  a  second  fish,  and  hooked  a  third, 
which  pursued  the  opposite  policy  to  the 
previous  captive.  This  one  aspired  to  move 
upward,  where  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him. 
No  doubt  it  was  his  particular  haunt,  from 
which  he  had  emerged  in  quest  of  food  that  the 
spate  might  bring.  Fortunately,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  for  him  to  fight,  as  the  water 
was  deep  and  clear  of  obstacles.  I  left  the  reel 
free,  and  allowed  him  to  help  himself  to  what¬ 
ever  he  wanted.  He  drew  several  yards,  and 
then,  getting  tired  of  it.  backed  down  stream 
and  came  to  closer  quarters.  Presently  a  large 
red  fin  showed  itself  above  the  water,  which 
gave  another  explanation  of  the  course  he  had 
taken.  He  was  a  very  fine  grayling,  well  over 
1JA  pounds.  I  found  another  fish  later  on  in 
the  day,  which  closed  the  account  of  the  wet 
fly,  its  seductive  qualities  yielding  me  a  hand¬ 
some  leash. 

The  next  day  the  river  was  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  for  the  dry  fly,  and  selecting  one  of  the 
shallows,  I  waded  in  and  fished  up-stream.  For 
the  first  hour  the  dace  were  particularly  ag¬ 
gressive,  and  four  or  five  were  landed.  I  wished 
that  they  had  been  some  of  the  fine  roach  for 
which  the  Avon  is  noted.  Two-pounders  are 
common  in  the  river,  but  they  do  not  often  rise 
to  the  fly.  I  have  seen  them  in  a  deep  pool, 
and  splendid  fellows  they  were,  which  it  would 
be  a  real  triumph  to  capture.  Paste  and  gentles 
are  the  usual  baits  to  which  they  succumb. 
The  dace  were  small,  and  grabbed  the  dry  fly 
before  trout  or  grayling  could  secure  it.  This 
did  not  put  me  on  good  terms  with  them.  The 
fish  were  rising  so  freely  that  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  dace  rise  from  a  grayling,  which 
is  not  very  dissimilar.  I  had  to  be  guided  by 
the  place  where  the  fish  showed  itself,  giving  a 
preference  to  any  thing  moving  close  to  the 
bank,  as  being  more  likely  to  prove  a  trout 
or  grayling.  .  This  plan  was  fairly  successful, 
and  a  more  vigorous  plunge  on  striking  showed 
the  captive  to  belong  to  the  game  species.  I 
soon  had  a  brace  of  grayling  in  .the  basket, 
followed  by  a  trout,  but  although  a  takeable 
size,  they  were  not  heavy  fish. 

One  spot  I  approached  with  a  particular  in¬ 
terest.  The  previous  autumn  I  found  a  trout 
there  when  grayling-fishing.  I  was  using  a  red 
tag,  to  which  thymallus  showed  considerable 
partiality.  Duns  were  drifting  freely  at  the  time, 
bM  the  grayling  preferred  the  warmer  pattern. 

Hoping  to  find  one  of  the  big  fish  that  the 
Avon  yields,  I  cast  well  under  the  bough  of  a 
tree.  The  fly  had  not  drifted  far  when  it  was 
taken,  and  a  heavy  roll  in  the  water  preluded  a 
vigorous  struggle.  The  fish  took  down  stream 
and.  fast  as  I  could  move,  he  outstripped  me. 
A  glimpse  of  his  yellow  pelt  showed  him  to  be 
a  trout.  He  was  the  finest  that  had  ever  come 
my  way  on  that  river,  and,  judging  by  his  ap¬ 


pearance,  he  would  have  scaled  2JA  pounds.  I 
returned  him  safely,  hoping  to  meet  him  an¬ 
other  day.  I  have  tried  the  same  spot  during 
the  proper  season,  but  he  has  not  honored  me 
with  his  continued  patronage.  Perhaps  he  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  some  other  rod;  if  so,  I 
congratulate  the  captor. 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  tantalizing  the  way- 
one  comes  across  good  trout  out  of  season. 
Two  others  came  to  the  net  the  same  day.  The 
finest  take  of  trout  on  the  Itchen  that  has 
fallen  to  my  rod  occurred  early  in  October,  in¬ 
cluding  a  two-pounder.  There  was  a  big  rise 
of  duns  on  at  the  time,  which  no  doubt  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  trout’s  avidity.  Most  of  them 
took  a  red  tag,  but  the  best  rose  to  a  hare’s 
ear.  It  is  singular  how  the  red  tag  will  kill 
well  on  one  part  of  a  river  ahd  be  useless  on 
another;  one  must  therefore  not  hook  his  faith 
implicitly  to  it. — County  Gentleman. 


GAME  AND  FISH  AS  A  NATURAL  RE¬ 
SOURCE. 

Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  conservation  congress,  says 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  is  that  of  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  fish  and  game,  and  its  importance 
should  not  be  under  estimated.  There  is  no  de¬ 
nying  that  the  fish  and  game  in  Minnesota, 
coupled  with  our  forests,  10,000  lakes  and  ex¬ 
cellent  climate,  constitute  one  of  the  very  valu¬ 
able  natural  resources  of  the  State.  There  is  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  to  look  upon 
fish,  ducks,  deer  and  the  like  as  something  des¬ 
tined  to  extinction  as  the  country  becomes 
more  populous.  Such  has  been  the  experience 
in  many  States,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  in 
Minnesota;  in  fact,  the  depletion  of  the  supply 
in  other  places  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  conserve  our  stock. 

The  chairman  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  in  Maine  is  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  early  angler  and  the  fall  hunter 
left  about  $20,000,000  in  Maine  in  1909.  In 
twenty  years  from  now  Maine  ought  to  realize 
$100,000,000  a  year  from  the  same  sources.’’ 
There  is  no  reason  why  Minnesota  should  not 
exceed  Maine’s  record.  We  have  more  and 
better  lakes  and  water  courses,  a  finer  climate 
and  larger  supply  of  game  and  fish.  At  present 
there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  sportsmen 
within  easy  range  of  Maine,  but  that  condition 
is  only  temporary.  As  the  population  and 
wealth  of  the  West  increase,  Minnesota  will 
have  a  larger  number  from  which  to  draw  and 
should  receive  correspondingly  greater  returns 
from  its  fish  and  game. 

What  we  may  receive,  however,  depends  on 
how  we  handle  our  resources.  If  we  permit 
the  game  to  be  killed  off  and  the  lakes  and 
streams  to  be  fished  out,  we  shall  get  nothing 
from  sportsmen.  If  we  conserve  our  resources, 
as  we  can  and  should,  we  shall  have  a  never- 
ending  source  of  revenue.  And  the  testimony 
of  the  Maine  authorities  indicates  that  it  not 
only  is  possible  but  practicable  to  conserve  the 
supply.  They  say  that  there  are  just  as  many 
deer  in  the  Maine  woods  to-day  as  a  few  year's 
ago.  They  predict  that  more  will  be  killed  this 
fall  than  ever,  and  that  the  protection  afforded 
is  such  that  the  supply  will  continue  practically 
undiminished  from  year  to  year,  barring,  of 
course,  the  possiblities  of  ravages  from  disease 
or  severe  weather. 


SHORT  HANDED. 

For  the  second  time  this  summer  a  serious 
forest  fire  has  broken  out  on  French  Mountain 
near  Lake  George.  It  is  apparent,  says  the 
Albany  Press,  that  the  Adirondack  fire  'patrol 
established  by  Commissioner  Whipple,  of  the 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Department,  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  protect  the  forests.  It  may  be  as 
efficient  as  possible  with  the  funds  available,  but 
in  that  case  Commissioner  Whipple  should  im¬ 
press  the  next  Legislature  with  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  appropriation.  There  are  no't 
enough  men  employed  on  the  Adirondack  fire 
patrol,  nor  are  there  enough  stations  equipped 
with  telephone  aparatus  so  that  the  watchers 
can  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  most  of 
the  time  and  summon  assistance  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  when  a  fire  is  discovered. 


BRISTOL.  CONN. 


S/eel  Fishing  Rod ^ 

Make  Your  Vacation  Real  *. 

Don’t  just  loaf  aimlessly.  Do  some-  ' 
thing  worth  doing.  Fish  with  a 
“BRISTOL”  Rod.  Then  you  will  have 
a  vacation  worth  remembering.  Loaf¬ 
ing  is  not  restful.  Fishing  is.  Fishing 
is  the  most  healthful  sport.  Buy 
6  a  “BRISTOL” — guaranteed  three 
years  and  prove  it.  Sold  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  None  genuine  without  the 
“BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  reel  seat. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  handy  hook  disgorger. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.  84  Horton  St. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH — Stops  waste — Sare* 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz— Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  86  Ohio  Bldg..  Toledo.  Ohio 


TH  E  M I  LAM"  T5J„L"h»,°er  j 

i 

The  Championship  Trophy  was  won  at  the 

National  Casting  Tournament  in  New  York 
in  August,  1909,  with  a  No.  2  “  Milam  ”. 

Hand  made  and  the  standard  since  1839.  Four 

International  First  Prizes  and  medals.  Will 

be  glad  to  send  you  our  catalogue. 

t'siiibhslied  /esv  . 

B  C.  MILAM  &  SON,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

FISHING 


REEL 

RID 

r*LINE 


^Sl 


all  need  “3  in  One"  oil.  It  makes  reels  run  right 
— ALWAYS.  No  sticking,  no  jerking,  no  back- 
lashing.  Just  an  easy,  steady  action  that  feeds  or 
reels  the  line  evenly,  smoothly  at  any  speed. 

"3  in  One”  prevents  rust  on  steel  rods,  prevents 

cracking  of  cane  or  bamboo  rods  and  makes  all  joints 
fit  snugly.  Makes  silk  or  linen  lines  stronger  and 
last  longer.  Prevents  twisting  and  tangling, 
rnrr  Try  "3  in  One”  yourself  at  our  expense, 
r  HEX  Write  at  once  for  sample  bottle  and  book¬ 
let — both  free.  Library  Slip  in  every  package. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. ,  112  New  St..  New  York. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvia 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  h« 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  1% 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing’newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 

21  Park  Place  ...  New  York 

H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  you  will  eventually  buy. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

28 

S$M)iS  Y  \  MARK. 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  ^Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 

John  Street 
New  York 

The  Best  Since  1867  .  150  Page 

EDWARD  VOM  HpFE  &  Co.Cata5Tue 

Factory-Salesroom  FISHING  TACKLE. 

9 0 -9/  FULTON, ST  c  a  s*  /  /  ai /■> 

my  m.  For  all  AN  G  U  N  G 


90-9/  FULTON,  ST 
N.  Y. 


THE  “CASTWELL”  SPLIT  BAMBOO  ROD 


The  highest  type  of  grasp  that  can  be  devised;  easy  to  hold  and  cannot  slip.  Joint  near  butt,  giving  greatest  casting  power. 
Length,  5  feet.  Hand-made  throughout. 

Split  bamboo;  red  cedar  butt;  agate  guides  and  offset  top,  $7.50.  Lancewood;  German  silver  guides  and  top,  $4.50. 
Sent  on  receipt  of  price  or  C.  O.  D.  Send  for  circular. 

THE  MONOGRAM  MANUFACTURING  CO. . Tuckahoe.  N.  Y. 


HAENEL  MANNLICHER  n.n  rr 
MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER  »***  lLj 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER,  ?n°d  PeaHSt^ 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  6'/i  pound 
Genuine  Mauser  Rifles' 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


Camp  Life  ii\  the  Woods 

. .  ...-HAMILTON  GIBSON=  - 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of •  "roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  "the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid.  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition, 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  NX 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


M  iir~* 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


FLY  HODS.  8  or  feet  -  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS.  5%,  6lA  or  8  feet  ...  1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4%,  5  or  6  feet  -  -  -  1.50 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip  2.50 
CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  -  3.75 


Trout  Flies 


For  Trial- Send  us 
Quality  A  Flies 
Quality  B  Flies 
Quality  C  Flies 
Bass  Flies 


for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price,  24c. 

for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price.  60c. 
for  an  assorted  sample 
doz.  Regular  price.  84c. 
for  an  assorted  dozen. 

Regular  price.  96c. 

Original  and  Genuine 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co.,  “Me** 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrandt”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  the 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  t« 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No  6  Logansport,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


Hello,  Brother! 

We  want  you  to  meet  100,000  good 
fellows  who  gather  ’round  our  “Head 
Camp"  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yarns  about  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

contains  104  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories,  pictures  of  fish  and  game  taken 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  p’eaiantiy  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
healthful  atmosthere  of  woods  and 
fields,  where  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  trips, 
where  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
this  for  15c  a  copy,  oi  with  Watch 
Fob,  $1  00  a  year.  We  want 
you  io  see  for  yourself  what 
the  National  Sportsman  is. 
and  make  you  thii 

Special 

On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month’s  National 
Sportsman  and  oneof 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this  ? 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 
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BURNING  UP  THE  FOREST. 

Forest  fires  are  still  burning  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Vast  amounts 
of  timber  are  being  destroyed,  towns  are  threat¬ 
ened  and  an  army  of  men  is  working,  in  many 
divisions,  to  try  to  check  the  fires.  The  depart¬ 
ments  of  War,  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  are 
combining  to  meet  the  threatening  conditions, 
and  troops,  the  Forest  Service  and  details  from 
the  Indian  Service  are  doing  what  they  can. 
The  Flathea'd  Indian  Reservation,  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Forest  Reserve  and  Glacier  National 
Park  are  burning.  There  are  fires  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  situation  is  grave. 

Even  assuming  that  no  towns  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  life,  the 
loss  of  property — -public  and  private  —  is  very 
great,  and  it  is  important  that  the  lesson  of  these 
fires  should  not  be  wasted  this  time,  as  have  the 
lessons  of  so  many  previous  similar  conflagra¬ 
tions. 

More  important  than  to  learn  why  these  fires 
have  occurred  is  to  make  preparations  against 
their  recurrence.  The  autumnal  fires  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  Atlantic  States  are  before  long  likely 
to  be  measurably  prevented  by  the  employment 
of  oil  as  fuel  in  railroad  locomotive  engines.  Ef¬ 
forts  should  be  made  to  induce  all  railroads  in 
the  West  also  to  employ  oil  as  fuel,  as  some  are 
already  doing. 

Most  important  of  all  is  the  organization  in 
the  Forest  Service  of  an  active  fire  fighting 
brigade.  Such  a  brigade  can  hardly  be  estab¬ 
lished  without  larger  appropriations  for  the 
1' orest  Service.  It  has  long  been  known  that 
the  organization  of  a  considerable  forest  force, 
properly  organized  and  drilled,  would  do  much 
to  put  an  end  to  these  annual  forest  fires,  or  to 
stop  those  which  start.  Such  fires  are  unknown 
in  Old  World  countries  where  scientific  forestry 
is  practiced.  Yet  Congress  continues  to  pursue 
the  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  providing  funds  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  forest  Service  always  does  its  part.  Its 
rangers  are  sometimes  reported  to  be  inefficient, 
and  to  fail  quite  completely  to  patrol  their  dis¬ 
tricts  and  to  do  their  duty.  Such  men  should 
be  replaced  by  others.  1  hey  would  be  were  their 


derelictions  known.  For  its  own  credit  the 
Forest  Service  is  more  interested  in  this  even 
than  the  taxpayers. 


SHOOTING  COST  IN  BRITAIN. 

For  many  years  now  we  have  been  hearing 
complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  game  and  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  shooting,  and  from  the  people 
who  make  such  complaints  we  often  hear  com¬ 
parisons  drawn  between  the  shooting  here  and 
that  in  England,  which  is  said  to  be  so  much 
better  than  what  we  know,  and  where  there  are 
abundant  birds.  People  who  voice  these  com¬ 
plaints  often  do  so  very  thoughtlessly,  not  re¬ 
alizing  the  widely  different  conditions  which 
exist  in  England  and  in  America,  and  not  re¬ 
alizing  either  that  if  some  residents  of  Great 
Britain  have  good  shooting,  they  also  pay  for 
it  at  a  figure  which  would  stagger  the  average 
American  citizen. 

In  the  Old  World  are  large  estates,  ranging  in 
size  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  acres — Es¬ 
tates  from  which  the  public  is  excluded.  Game 
killed  bjr  a  trespasser  becomes  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  trespasser  is 
liable  to  a  heavy  penalty.  Vast  sums  of  money 
are  expended  in  wages  and  material  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  hand-rearing  the  game  on  an  estate  and 
protecting  it  from  all  enemies. 

In  America  we  have  many  small  holdings, 
often  very  much  less  than  a  hundred  acres,  and 
over  this  property  the  general  public  feels  that 
its  rights  to  wander  are  as  clear  as  if  it  owned 
the  land.  Here  pretty  much  every  man  and  boy 
owns  a  gun,  and  too  many  of  them  believe  that 
the  privilege  of  killing  living  things  endures  the 
whole  year  round. 

In  Britain  there  are  always  many  shootings 
to  lease,  and  some  of  the  figures  drawn  from  the 
advertisements  which  offer  them  are  suggestive 
enough.  A  fine  mansion,  with  a  moor  on  which 
may  be  killed  1,700  grouse,  twenty  stags,  some 
small  game  with  some  fishing,  leases  for  $10,000. 
A  large  lodge  with  the  privilege  of  taking  seventy 
stags,  800  grouse,  a  certain  amount  of  smaller 
game  and  fishing  may  be  had  for  $6,000.  A 
smaller  lodge,  with  1,600  grouse  and  the  usual 
smaller  game  and  fishing  can  be  had  for  $4,500. 
When  the  bag  is  as  small  as  300  grouse,  700  par¬ 
tridges,  400  wild  pheasants  and  160  snipe,  the 
rent  is  only  $2,500,  and  so  it  goes  with  diminish¬ 
ing  rents  and  constantly  decreasing  bags,  until 
for  a  rental  of  $1,000  one  may  kill  160  grouse, 
five  stags,  and  at  last  comes  down  to  a  shooting- 
privilege  for  $500,  which  covers  seven  stags  and 
forty  grouse,  and  where  the  tenant  has  to  live 
at  a  hotel. 

Here  is  a  wide  range  of  choice  and  one 
adapted  to  many  purses,  but  places  such  as  these 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  average 
hard  working  American — who  has  two  weeks’ 
vacation  and  not  too  many  dollars  to  spend  on 


it — even  if  he  found  himself  in  Britain.  The 
item  'of  rent  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  shooting;  the  place  must  be  kept  up  with 
servants,  means  of  getting  about,  no  doubt  lib¬ 
eral  tips,  and  of  course  ordinary  subsistence.  To 
the  ordinary  bread  winner  who  is  fond  of  shoot¬ 
ing,  such  cost  would  be  prohibitory.  It  seems 
likely  then  that,  except  for  the  well  to  do  and 
their  guests,  shooting  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
as  difficult  to  secure  as  it  is  in  America. 


One  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair, 
to  be  held  in  the  autumn,  will  be  a  collection  of 
live  game  and  fish  native  to  or  thriving  in  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Game  Warden  Lincoln  is  pre¬ 
paring  the  exhibit,  which  is  intended  to  amuse 
and  instruct  adults  as  well  as  young  people. 
Such  an  exhibit  was  shown  early  this  month 
in  Fargo,  at  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair.  It 
was  jointly  prepared  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions,  and  among  the  live  game  were 
sandhill  cranes,  deer,  black  bear,  foxes  and 
coyotes.  Game  fish  were  displayed,  as  were  also 
numerous  mounted  specimens.  The  popular  in¬ 
terest  in  the  exhibit  was  all  that  could  have 
been  expected. 

* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  year  spring- 
rains  were  abundant,  officials  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  complaining  greatly  of  the  fact  that  the 
streams  are  everywhere  low.  This  is  explained 
as  due  to  a  succession  of  three  dry  years,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  draining  away  of  the  under¬ 
ground  water  which  has  not  been  replaced  by 
adequate  precipitation.  Much  of  the  country  has 
been  deprived  of  its  forests,  and  heavy  rains  or 
melting  snows  at  once  run  off  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  instead  of  being  held  and  permitted  to 
soak  into  it. 

et 

T  he  famous  Thompson  Lake  controversy  is 
proceeding.  It  is  now  before  Judge  Humphrey 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  On  one 
side  are  numerous  citizens  and  the  Fishers’  and 
Hunters’  Association  of  Central  Illinois ;  on  the 
other  the  Thompson  Lake  Club.  The  latter  de¬ 
nies  the  contention  that  while  it  owns  the  land 
under  the  lake,  it  has  no  right  to  control  the 
water,  and  the  court  will  decide  whether  or  not 
it  can  enforce  the  laws  as  to  trespass  and  fishing- 
in  preserves. 

»». 

In  view  of  the  recent  losses  through  forest 
fires  elsewhere,  it  is  not  now  so  difficult  to  com¬ 
pel  companies  operating  in  the  Adirondacks  to 
burn  oil  as  fuel  in  their  locomotives.  A  hear¬ 
ing  by  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
will  be  held  in  Albany  on  Aug.  2 2,  when  the 
companies  cited  to  appear  will  be  required  to 
show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  burn  oil. 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 

II. — A  Meeting  of  Old  F riends  in  the  Desert — 
The  African  Jigger — A  Cow  Elephant 

that  Charged 

By  JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE 


A  FEW  days  afterward  Eli  told  me  that  not 
many  miles  away  another  Bwana  (mas¬ 
ter)  was  camped.  He  had  gathered  this 
from  the  natives  and  as  it  was  not  out  of  my  way 
I  determined  to  go  over  and  see  who  it  was.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  reached  his  camp, 
and. in  spite  of  his  changed  appearance  I  recog¬ 
nized  an  old  schoolmate.  Who  would  have  thought 
of  meeting  an  acquaintance  miles  away  from  any¬ 
where  and  in  the  wilds  of  Africa?  To  my  great 
surprise  he  recognized  me  at  once  and  remembered 
my  name.  Some  people  are  blessed  in  that  way. 
A  good  many  years  ago  I  remember  being  in 
the  club  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  recognized  an 
old  master  from  my  school  (Charles  Lonse). 
He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
said  :  “Oh,  I  know  you.  Let  me  see ;  Lethbridge 
is  your  name,  and  initials  J.  A.  M.”  Yet  it  must 
have  been  at  least  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since 
he  had  seen  me  and  he  had  known  thousands  of 
boys  besides.  It  is  a  wonderful  gift. 

This  man  told  me  that  he  had  been  out  several 
months  and  was  making  his  way  south,  taking 
it  easy,  and  that  he  was  going  home  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  back  to  a  railway  line.  He  had  had 
good  sport  and  killed  two  magnificent  elephants, 
besides  any  amount  of  other  game  and  had  got 
together  a  fine  collection  of  trophies.  I  stayed 
with  him  for  three  days,  resting  myself  and  the 
caravan  and  having  a  real  good  loaf.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  doubt  gold  in  and  around  Lake 
Rudolph,  which  was  now  at  no  very  great  dis¬ 
tance,  but  he  thought  lack  of  water  would  neces¬ 
sitate  my  turning  back,  and  added  that  in  his 
opinion  I  ought  to  have  planned  this  trip  in  the 
rainy  season.  To  this  I  did  not  agree,  as  if  I  had 
come  during  the  wet  season  I  should  never  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  rivers. 

There  was  plenty  of  game  there  to  keep  us 
going,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  further  east, 
and  comparatively  few  lions,  although  he  killed 
a  fine  male  the  following  day.  As  we  had  plenty 
of  boys  we  determined  to  have  a  drive,  and  as 
there  were  some  large  reed  beds,  it  was  very 
probable  that  we  should  come  across  one  or 
more ;  at  any  rate  we  should  have  sport  of  some 
kind.  The  first  patch  yielded  nothing,  but  in  the 
second  we  had  more  fun.  It  was  a  big  triangu¬ 
lar  piece  of  reeds  in  some  places  very  wet;  too 


much  so,  I  thought,  to  make  good  lying  for  lions. 
The  beaters  spread  out  and  entered  at  the  base, 
driving  toward  the  apex,  each  hunter  taking  a 
side.  They  had  only  been  in  about  three  minutes 
when  a  hyena  came  out  my  side,  but  as  it  got 
behind  a  small  rise,  I  had  no  chance  to  shoot. 
Shortly  after  a  lion  and  a  lioness  broke  cover 
on  his  side.  He  fired  twice  at  the  lioness,  miss¬ 
ing  her  each  time,  but  bowled  over  the  lion  first 
shot.  This  was  a  fine  male  in  prime  condition 
with  a  fair  mane.  We  tried  several  more 
patches,  but  saw  no  more  lions,  although  the 
female  had  disappeared  into  one  that  we  after¬ 
ward  drove,  but  evidently  she  had  moved  on. 

On  another  day  we  started  out  up  stream  and 
after  going  about  eight  miles  came  to  a  fine 
sandbar  where  I  panned  out  most  carefully  sev¬ 
eral  pans  of  dirt,  but  always  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult,  a  color  and  no  more.  I  felt  a  bit  disheart¬ 
ened  at  this,  and  as  my  friend .  was  leaving  on 
the  morrow,  I  very  nearly  decided  to  go  with 
him.  That  night  we  had  our  parting  dinner  and 
I  sacrificed  my  last  bottle  of  Scotch  whiskey, 
though  I  still  had  some  brandy  to  fall  back  on. 
Some  of  my  boys  wanted  to  turn  back  with  him 
and  I  had  a  little  difficulty  with  them,  but  that 
was  soon  over  and  we  went  our  different  ways. 
For  a  time  I  was  very  blue,  and  on  reaching 
camp  that  night  took  thirty  grains  of  quinine 
to  back  me  up.  To  drive  away  my  melancholy 
thoughts  I  made  a  long  march,  although  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  on  getting  to  camp  and  after 
supper  1  was  mighty  glad  to  turn  in  and  slept 
like  a  top. 

When  hunting  or  being  out  I  always  let  my 
boys  examine  my  feet  every  night  for  that 
curse  of  Africa,  the  “jigger.”  In  spite  of  every 
precaution  it  is  hard  to  keep  him  away  and 
once  under  a  toe  nail  and  not  discovered,  look 
out  for  trouble.  A  native  boy  knows  more 
about  taking  out  these  insects  than  anybody, 
and  with  a  wooden  match  with  the  useful 
end  burnt  off  he  can  generally  take  out  the 
sack  of  eggs  without  breaking  the  sack.  This 
is  the  secret.  Should  the  sack  be  broken  and  an 
egg  left  in,  you  will  soon  know  it.  Your  toe 
will  begin  to  fester  and  you  are  in  for  a  bad 
time.  There  are  all  sorts  of  cures  for  these, 
but  I  think  when  you  cannot  get  paraffin  oil,  a 


good  disinfectant  such  as  Condy's  or  carbolic 
acid  just  to  put  in  the  little  hole,  is  the  best.  I 
once  had  one  in  the  sole  of  my  foot,  and  as  I 
was  on  my  way  home  I  thought  the  ship’s  doctor 
could  find  it,  but  it  got  worse  and  worse,  and 
on  my  arrival  in  London  I  had  to  walk  with 
crutches  and  it  was  several  weeks  before  I  could 
put  my  foot  to  the  ground. 

That  night  he  took  out  a  large  sack  of  eggs, 
and  although  I  used  carbolic  that  toe  gave  me  a 
deal  of  pain  for  several  days.  Precaution  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  cure.  One  should  never  walk  about  in 
bare  feet  under  any  consideration  and  should 
never  leave  his  socks  on  the  ground. 

I  shot  a  hartebeeste  in  the  evening  and  set  a 
gun,  and  the  following  morning  found  a  hyena, 
but  hi's  skin  was  useless,  for  he  was  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  absolutely  emaciated,  though  a  young  ani¬ 
mal.  In  the  small  ponds  and  sloughs  we  passed 
were  any  number  of  ducks  and  the  ubiquitous 
coot.  This  bird  seems  to  be  found  almost  all 
over  the  world — in  Europe,  America,  Africa  and 
India.  Ducks  and  guinea  fowl  made  a  pleasant 
change  from  everlasting  meat.  The  flesh  of  the 
clik-dik  is  to  my  mind  overestimated.  They 
are  a  beautiful  little  animal,  but  the  meat  is  very 
dry  and  not  as  good  eating  as  a  jack  rabbit. 

The  following  day  we  came  to  a  large  village 
where  I  bought  an  ox.  People  who  have  never 
lived  on  wild  meat  for  a  long  time  cannot  im¬ 
agine  what  a  change  beef  makes,  or  how  wel¬ 
come  it  may  be. 

The  natives  here  had  all  sorts  of  flocks,  cattle, 
goats  and  sheep,  donkeys  and  camels,  and  I  got 
a  large  sauce  pan  of  milk.  The  natives  were 
very  kind  and  friendly,  eager  to  do  anything 
asked  of  them,  but  they  were  quite  of  a  superior 
class  to  the  ordinary  Kikayu,  who  are  degraded, 
but  these  people  more  resemble  the  Somali  or 
Abyssinian.  They  were  very  keen  to  trade  ivory, 
but  this  I  did  not  dare  to  do,  as  ivory  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  monopoly.  Although  one  might  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  it,  it  might  very  easily  cause  a 
lot  of  trouble.  It  was  not  worth  chancing.  Here 
I  got  some  donkeys  to  help  in  the  packing,  but 
I  was  sorry  for  it  afterward,  for  they  were  very 
slow  and  added  to  our  water  difficulty  when  it 
came  not  long  afterward.  I  ought  instead  to 
have  bought  six  or  eight  camels,  but  these  things 
can  only  be  learnt  by  experience.  When  I  bought 
those  donkeys,  only  ten  I  am  glad  to  say,  my 
real  troubles  began.  I  ought  to  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  for  I  had  traveled  Africa.  I  paid  off  twenty 
porters  and  congratulated  myself  on  quite  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  expense. 

From  the  commencement  there  was  always 
trouble.  I  was  obliged  to  build  a  zareba  at  night 
to  protect  the  donkeys,  which  after  all  never  kick 
to  do  their  duty.  Neither  did  the  porters,  for 
that  matter,  but  they  at  least  marched  on,  while 
the  donkeys  required  about  four  men  to  make 
them  do  so,  carrying  only  about  the  loads  of  two 
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men  and  in  addition  required  constant  attention. 

Two  nights  out  we  had  a  rude  awakening. 
Lions  were  not  supposed  to  be  about,  but  they 
were,  and  they  made  good  use  of  their  time, 
killing  three  donkeys  and  very  seriously  wound¬ 
ing  another  which  I  had  to  shoot  the  next  day. 
This  reduced  my  donkeys  to  six,  which,  with  the 
absence  of  porters,  had  to  be  loaded  correspond¬ 
ingly.  Cruelty  I  have  seen,  and  I  may  say  have 
to  a  certain  extent  experienced,  and  I  cannot 
stand  seeing  a  dumb  animal  ill  used,  so  I  gave 
away  the  donkeys,  or  practically  did  so,  and 
went  on  with  reduced  porters. 

A  few  days  after  this  we  ran  into  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  game,  but  it  was  useless  to  kill,  as  we 
had  plenty  of  meat,  and  I  only  did  so  as  occas¬ 
ion  required.  The  few  natives  we  met  now  were 
friendly,  but  professed  entire  ignorance  of  gold. 
They  would  trade  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but 
always  gave  in  exchange  live  stock,  and  as  I 
knew  by  this  time  that  I  must  have  got  to  the 
southern  point  of  Lake  Rudolph,  this  rather  sur¬ 
prised  me.  These  natives  told  the  boys  that  they 
were  going  on  a  very  hazardous  journey  and 
would  find  very  little  water  and  hostile  people 
and  did  their  best  to  try  to  induce  them  to  de¬ 
sert  me.  This  only  made  me  the  more  anxious 
to  push  on,  but  Eli  told  me  to  call  an  “indaba” 
and  arrange  matters  if  I  could. 

The  following  morning  I  called  all  the  porters 
together  and  through  Eli  thoroughly  explained 
matters  to  them  and  gave  them  the  forenoon  to 
make  up  their  minds.  When  I  met  them  at 
three,  one-half  had  already  decided  to  return 
rather  than  take  chances,  and  in  one  way  I  did 
not  blame  them,  for  they  were  out  of  their  own 
country  and  believed  all  that  was  told  them. 
Half  of  my  porters  left  me. 

It  was  a  very  short  time  before  I  had  multi¬ 
tudes  of  applicants  for  the  positions  vacated,  and 
with  Eli’s  help  I  filled  them.  I  had  by  this  time 
put  Hassan  in  the  background.  The  natives  now 
told  me  that  we  had  passed  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Rudolph  and  were  journeying  up  to  the 
eastern  side.  As  to  this  I  was  very  sceptical, 
but  it  was  true  enough.  The  country  was  grow¬ 
ing  barren  and  very  rocky,  and  although  I  pan¬ 
ned  what  few  streams  we  passed  and  all  showed 
colors,  there  was  no  Eldorado  in  sight.  Game 
was  getting  scarcer,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  species  of  antelope  there  was  almost  none. 
We  came  across  rhinos  of  the  most  pugilistic 
type,  and  they  would  not  allow  the  caravan  to 
pass  without  interference.  On  three  occasions  I 
was  obliged  to  shoot  and  kill,  not  wishing  to  at 
all,  but  merely  to  keep  the  road  clear.  If  Afri¬ 
can  hunters  as  a  class  see  anything  in  a  rhino 
to  recommend,  I  must  differ  with  them.  I  have 
met  him  from  the  Zambesi  to  8  degrees  North 
and  have  always  found  him  quarrelsome  and 
looking  for  trouble,  and  I  know  I  am  not  the 
only  one.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  game  ani¬ 
mals  that  will  not  give  you  right  of  way,  and 
however  big  your  caravan,  look  out  for  squalls 
when  you  have  the  misfortune  to  run  across  one 
of  these  beasts. 

For  the  next  week  we  had  very  difficult  travel¬ 
ing,  but  now  again  we  were  passing  through  a 
much  more  fertile  country.  There  was  plenty 
of  elephant  sign  and  I  laid  off  for  three  days 
to  rest  up  and  try  for  a  good  bull.  Eli  told  me 
that  we  should  strike  the  big  water  within  a  few 
days,  so  there  was  no  great  hurry.  So  far  our 
only  real  hardship  had  been  lack  of  water — and 


that  is  bad  enough.  As  long  as  you  have  water 
you  can  get  along,  but  when  obliged  to  go  long 
marches  and  then  run  the  risk  of  not  finding 
water,  it  is  not  only  excessively  hard  on  every 
one,  but  extremely  dangerous.  I  did  not  go  out 
the  first  day,  but  remained  in  camp,  writing  up 
memoirs,  cleaning  my  weapons  and  looking  after 
my  specimens  which  I  found  badly  in  need  of 
attention.  The  head  skins  had  been  attacked  by 
a  species  of  beetle  and  I  had  to  throw  some  away 
then  and  there,  as  they  were  quite  spoilt.  It  was 
pretty  sickening,  but  my  own  fault.  The  few 
that  were  unspoilt  I  dressed  most  carefully  and 
repacked. 

When  I  went  out  to  have  a  look  around  I 
came  across  fairly  fresh  spoor.  When  I  struck 
it,  it  was  too  late  to  follow  and  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult.  Some  natives  can  follow  a  spoor  like  a 
bloodhound,  for  they  can  naturally  see  things 
that  an  ordinary  white  man  would  pass  by  un¬ 
noticed.  On  getting  back  to  camp  I  found  that 
one  of  the  porters  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake 
a  few  hours  before.  It  was  now  too  late  to  give 
him  any  remedy;  however,  although  his  leg 
swelled  up  terribly,  he  got  well.  The  boys  had 
applied  hot  fomentations  and  I  suppose  this  had 
helped  him. 

The  next  morning  I  started  out  with  Eli  and 
three  boys  and  soon  struck  the  fresh  trail  of  a 
small  herd.  We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  I 
saw  them.  There  were  two  totos  in  the  herd, 
but  only  one  bull.  Although  he  had  very  fine 
tusks  I  must  confess  I  do  not  much  care  about' 
tackling  a  herd  of  elephant,  or  rather  inter¬ 
fering  with  them  when  there  are  young  ones,  as 
the  old  cows  are  excessively  vicious.  Bad  enough 
at  all  times,  they  are  very  much  worse  when 
there  are  totos  with  them.  The  cows  kept  on 
covering  the  bull,  so  that  it  took  a  lot  of  maneu¬ 
vering  before  I  could  get  a  shot,  and  although 
I  gave  him  a  double  shot  with  my  heavy  rifle, 
if  did  not  seem  to  harm  him,  and  he  went 
crashing  off  as  if  I  had  not  hit  him.  Not  so 
one  old  cow;  up  went  her  trunk  and  she  started 
trumpeting  and  trying  to  find  out  my  where¬ 
abouts,  The  rest  had  moved  off  with  the  bull. 
Whether  one  of  the  boys  moved  or  whether  she 
got  our  wind  I  do  not  know,  but  suddenly  with 
a  shrill  scream  she  came  right  down  on  to  us. 

I  ran,  and  so  did  all.  Fortunately  the  bush  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  fairly  thick  and  gave  us  a  certain 
amount  of  cover.  One  of  the  boys  got  up  a 
tree  just  in  time.  It  was  strong  enough  to  with¬ 


stand  her  efforts  to  pull  it  down.  Although  I 
could  have  shot  her,  I  did  not  want  to.  Now 
the '  danger  was  practically  over  and  we  went 
away,  leaving  her  in  sole  charge.  The  boy  of 
course  was  safe  enough  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  tre,  but  Eli  told  me  she  kept  him  there 
fully  three  hours  before  she  went  off.  I  ad¬ 
vised  leaving  the  bull  alone,  as  there  was  a  big 
blood  spoor  and  we  could  •  easily  take  it  up  on 
the  morrow,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  have  that 
irate  old  cow  charging  down  at  us  again,  so  we 
returned  to  camp,  and  some  hours  after  a  very 
scared  boy  turned  up  who  had  no  more  elephant 
hunting  left  in  him. 

When  I  took  up  the  spoor  next  morning  I 
had  not  gone  far  before  Eli  pointed  out  to  me 
that  he  was  ours  and  the  flock  of  vultures  con¬ 
firmed  what  he  had  said.  He  was  a  very  fine 
bull  and  his  ivory  in  splendid  condition.  Both 
my  shots  were  fatal,  but  he  had  traveled  quite 
four  miles  from  where  I  had  shot  him.  This 
bears  out  what  has  so  often  been  said  about  ele¬ 
phant  shooting;  even  if  mortally  wounded  they 
have  plenty  of  time  before  they  die  or  drop  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  sportsman.  This  is 
where  the  danger  of  hunting  big  game  comes  in, 
and  although  with  the  present  high  power  rifles 
the  danger  is  considerably  lessened,  it  still  exists. 

The  porter  that  had  been  snake  bitten  being 
fit  to  travel,  we  started,  and  by  nightfall  reached 
a  most  perfect  little  camping  ground  with  a  nice 
stream  of  clear  water,  but  not  too  much  of  it. 
You  would  come  to  quite  a  nice  pool  and  then 
a  stretch  of  dry  sand  and  then  another  pool. 
At  first  I  thought  that  these  would  pan  out  rich, 
but  it  was  as  before,  a  color  and  no  more,  and 
although  I  dug  down  and  prospected  to  some 
extent,  there  were  no  results  to  justify  my  re¬ 
maining.  The  few  natives  we  met  seemed  a 
poor  scared  lot  of  people,  and  certainly  not  the 
war-like  crowd  we  had  been  led  to  believe  we 
should  encounter.  They  had  a  certain  amount 
of  stock,  but  seemed  in  deadly  fear  of  the  other 
tribes  to  the  north;  I  suppose  the  Turkanas,  who 
constantly  raided  them,  driving  off  what  cattle 
they  could  collect  and  stealing  their  women.  The 
Turkanas  are  a  people  to  be  left  strictly  alone. 
They  are  a  tribe  of  nomads  living  in  a  strip  of 
country  south  of  Abyssinia  and  north  of  British 
East  Africa.  They  are  a  war-like  tribe  and  rob 
their  weaker  neighbors  right  and  left.  They 
seem  to  have  plenty  of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle 
and  a  few  horses',  but  these  are  very  small. 


Climbing  Mount  Marcy 


By  PALMER 

MOUNT  MARCY,  the  crowning  peak  of 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  highest  land  in 
New  York  State,  is  a  natural  magnet 
for  mountain  climbers  and  summer  tourists.  To 
the  experienced  climber  it  is  high  enough  to  call 
the  ascent  a  “climb” ;  to  the  tourist  it  offers 
exercise  and  an  outing  without  danger.  It  also 
has  another  charm,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all — 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  trip  is  in  such 
an  entrancing  country. 

Of  the  number  of  trails  up  Marcy,  the  one 
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which  combines  the  poetry  of  nature  with  the 
prose  of  uphill  work  is  via  the  Au  Sable  Lakes 
and  Marcy  Brook.  To  do  this  even  in  this  iso¬ 
lated  region,  a  little  red  tape  is  necessary,  for 
the  lakes  and  surrounding  mountains  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  clubs  which,  however,  thoughtfully 
permit  the  public  to  tramp  over  their  ground 
when  they  have  complied  with  a  few  simple 
rules  which  are,  first  to  get  a  permit,  the  charge 
for  which  is  slight,  and  then  engage  a  reserva¬ 
tion  guide.  With  guide  and  permit  the  traveler 
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boards  the  afternoon  stage  at  Keene  Valley,  the 
headquarters  for  the  outing,  and  after  a  drive 
of  two  hours  through  a  magnificent  forest  he 
reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  Au  Sable 
Lake,  where  the  real  camp  life  of  the  journey 
begins. 

There  are  no  cog  railways  nor  wagon  roads 
up  Marcy,  and  all  who  ascend  it  must  go  afoot 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  canoe,  and  it  is  at  the 
lower  Au  Sable  that  the  guide  is  ready  with  his 
canoe— boat,  pack  basket  and  camp  dunnage. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  is  pushed  off  the  tourist 
is  spellbound  by  the  matchless  beauty  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  wildness  and  ruggedness  of 
the  mountains  which  rise  almost  perpendicular 
from  the  water’s  edge,  the  exquisite  vistas,  the 
echoes  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  hills  take 
the  traveler  back  to  the  romantic  age  of  Cooper, 
when  there  were  less  hunters  at  every  camp-fire 
and  unexplored  country  in  every  State, 

With  the  guide  it  is  mere  business  and  he 
tugs  briskly  at  the  oars  that  he  may  get  to  camp 
and  prepare  supper  before  sunset.  On  reaching 
the  head  of  the  Lower  Lake  all  of  the  camp  dun¬ 
nage  has  to  be  put  on  the  backs  of  the  tourist 
and  guide,  and  the  boat  hauled  to  a  place  of 
safety  for  the  return  trip.  The  next  step  on 
the  journey  is  a  walk  through  the  woods  to  the 
foot  of  the  Upper  Lake,  the  connecting  stream 
being  unnavigable.  There  the  party  has  to  re¬ 
embark  and  then  row  to  the  guide’s  camp  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  By  this  time  the  sun  has 
disappeared  behind  the  neighboring  mountains 
and  only  the  after  glow  is  left,  but  there  is  light 
enough  to  show  up  the  beauties  of  the  Upper 
Lake,  and  it  will  probably  be  a  mooted  question 
with  all  visitors  as  to  which  is  the  prettier  sheet 
of  water— the  Upper  or  the  Lower  Au  Sable 
Lake. 

As  the  ascent  of  Marcy  is  a  serious  undertak¬ 
ing,  the  evening  in  camp  is  not  spent  in  long 
yarns  about  hunters’  trips,  but  the  party  just 
tarries  about  the  fire  long  enough  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  peace  and  then  turn  in  for  the  early 
start  of  the  morrow.  The  night’s  rest  may  be 
disturbed — as  it  was  with  me — by  deer  coming 
down  to  the  lake  to  feed  and  drink,  or  by  other 
strange  sounds  of  the  woods,  but  at  daylight  the 
traveler  must  be  up.  have ‘breakfast  and  be  ready 
for  his  upward  march  of  Marcy. 

The  route  from  the  Upper  Lake  to  the  summit 
is  known  as  the  Marcy  Brook  trail,  because  it 
crosses  the  brook  by  corduroy  bridges  seven 
times  in  its  way  to  the  top.  The  rise  the  first 
part  of  the  journey  is  very  gradual,  and  it  is 
only  as  the  trail  crosses  the  brook  for  the  last 
time  that  the  real  climb  begins.  During  this 
march  of  several  hours  the  climber  cannot  see 
his  goal,  though  he  does  see  a  number  of  peaks 
that  look  high  enough,  and  he  knows  that  Marcy 
must  be  higher  than  any  of  them.  Suddenly,  as 
the  trail  makes  a  turn,  Marcy  flashes  above  him 
at  an  almost  despairing  height.  It  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  despairing  to  us,  for  the  temperature, 
which  was  warm  enough  at  the  start,  was  now 
over  90  degrees,  and  there  was  no  air  stirring 
in  the  dense  woods.  The  trail  led  through  the 
midst  of  the  forest  and  was  rather  steep  in 
places,  though  nothing  that  could  be  called  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  way  of  mountain  work.  On  pressed 
the  guide,  leaving  the  city  mountaineer  to  catch 
up  with  him  at  Sunlight  camp,  a  shelter  built 
two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  mountain.  There 
a  short  rest  was  permitted  and  'a  few  yarns 


swapped  with  another  party  tramping  through 
the  Adirondack  hills. 

Leaving  the  camp  the  party  again  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  woods,  though  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  the  timber  was  graduating  in  size,  de¬ 
creasing  as  the  elevation  increased.  But  if  the 
trees  were  less  in  height,  they  were  as  thick  as 
ever  and  shut  out  every  semblance  of  breeze 
which,  with  the  extreme  heat,  made  the  up¬ 
ward  struggle  most  laborious.  The  work  began 
to  tell  on  the  heart,  which  thumped  as  if  it  needed 
more  room  to  meet  the  strain  which  was  put 
upon  it.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  climber 
must  muster  all  of  the  courage  at  his  command 
if  he  carries  himself  over  the  last  mile  of  the 
mountain.  Heart,  lungs  and  legs  are  being  over¬ 
worked  and  threaten  to  strike.  They  must  work 
on  or  the  summit  is  lost. 

At  last  the  spruce  forest,  which  had  tapered 
down  to  bushes,  stopped  altogether,  and  the 
climber  stepped  out  into  the  open  of  the  granite 
cone  which  crowns  the  summit.  Still  it  was  but 
the  base  of  the  cone  that  had  been  reached  and 
there  was  a  tramp  of  another  half  mile  to  gain 
the  crest,  and  as  the  heat  and  climb  through  the 
forest  had  used  up  about  all  of  the  vitality  of 
the  tourist,  it  was  a  case  of  gradually  staggering 
up  the  stone  slopes  until  finally  Marcy’s  top  was 
conquered,  and  there,  sitting  beside  one  of  the 
boulders  with  a  good  back  rest,  was  the  guide, 
calmly  puffing  away  at  a  cigarette. 

“My!  but  you're  slow,”  he  exclaimed  as  the 
exhausted  traveler  appeared.  And  thereupon  he 
began  to  tell  of  the  number  of  women  he  had 
known  to  climb  Marcy  in  quicker  time,  but  ad¬ 
mitting  that  it  had  not  been  done  on  such  a  hot 
day.  The  trip  from  the  Upper  Lake  had  taken 
four  hours. 

The  view  from  Marcy,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  grand.  The  day  was  somewhat  hazy,  but  the 
Green  Mountains,  Lake  Champlain,  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  peaks  for  miles  away  could  be  picked  out 
and  noted.  On  extremely  clear  days  some  claim 
to  be  able  to  see  the  outline  of  Mount  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  White  Mountains,  125  miles  away. 
Marcy  is  5,433  feet  above  sea  level  and  some 
3,800  feet  above  the  Au  Sable  valley,  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  Tapper  Lake  being  about  1.600  feet 
or  the  same  height  as  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  last  bit  of  vege¬ 
table  life  on  the  Marcy  cone  was  the  blueberry, 
and  the  common  fly  the  last  semblance  of  animal 
life.  The  forest  growth  had  become  ground  pine 
before  the  blueberry  and  fly  were  reached.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  always  cold  on 
Marcy’s  top,  swept  as  it  is  by  winds,  but  the  day 
being  exceptionally  hot.  a  sweater  was  hardly 
necessary  after  reaching  the  top. 

The  return  down  the  mountain  can  be  made 
by  the  favorite  John  Brook  trail  or  by  the  same 
way  as  ascended  via  the  lakes.  The  route  back 
to  the  lakes  is  of  course  a  repetition  of  the  as¬ 
cent  of  the  morning,  but  the  traveler,  having  re¬ 
gained  his  breath,  can  take  more  enjoyment  in 
following  all  of  the  twists  and  turns  through  the 
depths  of  the  forest  and  the  vistas  which  occas¬ 
ionally  come  into  view.  It  is  worth  repeating 
for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  of  appreciation 
if  nothing  more.  The  guide  caring  naught  for 
the  scenery  he  had  traversed  so  often,  pushed 
ahead  with  his  long  Indian  stride,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  view.  His  favorite  trick  was  to  hide  at 
one  of  the  sharp  turns  of  the  trail  and  then 
watch  the  tourist's  attempt  to  pick  the  right  way. 


“Hi,  there,  where  you  going?”  was  his  saluta¬ 
tion  to  the  misguided  climber  if  he  followed 
the  wrong  path.  On  recovering  his  poise  the 
tourist  would  see  the  guide  sitting  on  the  ground 
calmly  puffing  away  at  his  cigarette.  There  are 
certain  customs  that  are  always  associated  with 
certain  places,  and  one  of  these  is  that  the  cigar¬ 
ette — the  bane  of  modern  civilization — belongs  to 
city  men  and  usage.  When  an  Adirondack  guide 
forsakes  the  time-honored  pipe  and  indulges  in 
the  effete  city  cigarette,  may  we  not  ask,  has  the 
son  of  the  forest  entirely  forgotten  the  forest 
traditions  ? 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  Marcy  Brook  trail 
is  comparatively  easy  to  follow  for  its  entire  dis¬ 
tance,  it  being  well  worn  and  the  sharp  turns 
marked  with  blazes  or  fence  rails.  It  is  also  a 
comparatively  smooth  trail,  there  being  no  cliff 
work  or  rough  underfooting  at  any  point  in  the 
path.  Barring  a  few  steep  grades  it  is  simply 
a  gradual  incline  laid  out  to  best  advantage.  The 
chief  task  put  upon  the  climber  is  to  conserve  his 
muscle  and  lung  power  to  get  up  and  down  the 
long  hill.  Once  up,  the  return  can  be  made 
easily  and  in  short  time. 

On  reaching  the  Upper  Lake,  the  pleasures  of 
traveling  through  the  beautiful  lake  region  are 
again  repeated.  The  camp  dunnage  is  packed 
into  the  canoe.  The  guide  and  tourist  then  row 
down  to  the  lower  landing,  put  their  luggage 
once  more  on  their  backs,  walk  to  the  Lower 
Lake,  re-embark,  push  across  the  water  and 
reach  the  boat  landing  in  time  for  the  afternoon 
stage  to  Keene  Valley,  the  entire  trip,  including 
the  night  in  camp,  having  taken  a  little  over 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to 
take  more  time,  for  the  country  is  too  fine  to 
rush  through  in  rapid  transit  fashion. 

On  returning  to  the  Upper  Lake  it  is  best  to 
spend  another  night  in  camp,  to  come  down  the 
lakes  leisurely  the  next  morning  and  climb  In¬ 
dian  Head,  a  rocky  cliff  near  the  stage  and  boat 
landing,  and  from  the  top  of  which  an  extended 
view  may  be  obtained  of  the  Au  Sable  Lakes  and 
the  surrounding  mountains.  This  view  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  b}'  travelers  to  be  one  of  the  mo,st 
beautiful  in  America  and  compares  favorably 
with  the  most  famous  mountain  lake  sights  of 
the  world.  No  one  who  visits  the  Au  Sable 
region  should  go  away  without  climbing  Indian 
Head.  Another  way  of  spending  more  time  to 
advantage  would  be  to  go  up  as  far  as  Skylight 
camp  the  first  day,  stay  there  over  night,  and  in 
the  morning  go  to  the  summit  early,  as  Skylight 
is  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  mountain.  By 
staying  over  night  at  Skylight  camp  this  would 
give  extra  time  to  ramble  over  Marcy,  and  it  is 
rambling  well  spent. 

From  this  sketch  of  a  trip  up  New  York’s 
highest'  mountain  it  is  seen  that  Marcy  is  readily 
conquerable,  and  this  statement  is  proven  by  the 
number  of  women  who  make  the  ascent  every 
year.  On  the  hot  August  day  in  which  I  made 
the  climb,  two  young  girls  in  a  party  going  up 
had  hopes  of  reaching  the  top  that  day  and  re¬ 
turning  as  far  as  Skylight  camp.  The  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountain  Club  has  made  a  winter  ex¬ 
cursion  into  the  Adirondack  region  and  climbed 
Marcy  on  snowshoes.  The  mountain  is  seldom 
surmounted  in  the  winter  time,  a  winter  trip  of 
course  meaning  more  work  and  hardships  than 
are  found  in  the  summer  days.  For  a  summer 
or  early  fall  trip  the  climb  and  visit  to  the  lake 
region  is  a  delightful  one. 


Hunting  With  the  Eyes. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  we  broke  ground 
for  a  new  home  out  in  the  suburbs  three  miles 
from  the  city  proper.  Our  friends  held  up  their 
hands  in  horror  and  said  :  "What !  going  ’way 
out  there!  Why,  it's  out  of  the  world!”  Never¬ 
theless  after  the  house  was  completed  the  mov¬ 
ing  vans  brought  our  belongings  to  it. 

To  us  the  chief  charm  of  the  place  was 
its  great  natural  forest  trees  that  spread  their 
branches  as  if  inviting  us  to  come  under  them. 
There  were  elm,  walnut,  hickory  and  wild  cherry 
trees,  and  in  their  tops  the  birds — blue  and  gray, 
orange-colored  and  scarlet,  brown  and  black — 
flitted  restlessly,  singing  quite  beside  themselves 


On  an  improvised  wire  fence  a  honeysuckle 
vine  trailed  its  sweet  blossoms.  Every  morning 
a  dainty  little  hummingbird — whose  bright  crim¬ 
son  throat  patch  glittered  in  the  sun  and  quite 
dimmed  the  beauty  of  the  red  honeysuckle  into 
the  tubes  of  which  he  sank  his  long  bill  and 
took  dainty  sips  of  nectar  from  the  flowers — • 
perched  here  a  while  and  then  swiftly  flew  away 
as  though  he  feared  someone  would  rob  him  of 
his  sweets.  Those  he  feared  were  a  row  of 
English  sparrows  lined  upon  the  fence  ready  to 
seize  anything  and  everything  that  came  their 
way.  Thieves  as  these  little  fellows  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  useless  and  undesirable  as  they 
seem  to  be,  yet  I  secretly  admire  them  for  their 
untiring  devotion  to  their  young.  In  the  eaves 


teach  them  to  gather  their  own  food — as  well 
as  to  steal.  Our  big  maltese  cat  that  stalks  about 
the  vard  is  the  sparrows’  worst  enemy,  for  he 
crawls  along  the  fence  waiting  an  opportunity 
to  pounce  upon  the  little  family.  When  he  does 
so  a  great  amount  of  chatter  goes  on,  while  Tom 
sneakingly  finds  shelter  under  the  porch  with  a 
bird  in  his  mouth. 

One  day  while  in  the  yard  I  learned  that  the 
robins  and  sparrows  were  not  on  friendly  terms. 
I  had  gone  out  to  inspect  our  crop  of  cherries 
and  saw  that  a  robin  was  in  the  tree  enjoying 
their  flavor.  She  had  my  full  consent  to  do  so 
after  I  discovered  that  for  every  bad  cherry  she 
ate  she  left  two  good  ones  to  go  into  our  pie. 
I  had  frightened  her  when  I  approached  the 


A  WIDESPREAD  SHADE. 


WHERE  OUR  BIRDS  NEST. 


as  if  knowing  that  intruders  had  invaded  their 
territory.  It  was  a  spot  where  one  felt  that  he 
could  throw  down  the  heavy  burdens  of  life  and, 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  breathe  freely  and 
find  peace  of  mind — a  spot  where,  as  Shakes¬ 
peare  says,  "the  birds  chant  melody  on  every 
bush.” 

Mr.  Purdy  being  something  of  a  hunter,  al¬ 
ways  had  been  anxious  to  teach  me  to  handle 
a  rifle,  and  as  our  new  home  was  just  outside 
of  the  city  limits,  we  found  an  opportunity  to 
shoot  without  fear  of  violating  a  city  ordinance. 
After  many  days  of  vexing  trial  to  him,  in  which 
I  had  repeatedly  failed  to  hit  a  mark  that  he 
had  nailed  to  a  tree,  he  said:  “I  think  I  will 
build  a  barn  and  see  if  you  can  hit  the  side  of 
it.’  He  built  the  barn,  but  we  never  used  it 
as  a  target,  for  I  had  decided  long  before  that 
hunting  with  a  gun  would  never  be  my  forte.  I 
began  hunting  with  my  eyes  and  these  are  some 
of  the  things  I  saw: 


of  the  porch  that  extends  around  three  sides  of 
our  house  they  have  found  inviting  little  nooks, 
and  at  least  a  dozen  nests  are  built  there  in  a 
season.  When  it  is  known  that  a  single  pair 
of  sparrows  will  raise  twenty-four  young  in  a 
year,  one  can  see  that  we  have  harbored  no  small 
crop  of  sparrows.  It  is  interesting  to  watch 
them  in  the  latter  part  of  April  constructing 
their  nests  of  grasses  and  twigs,  many  of  the 
latter  being  much  longer  than  themselves.  How 
industriously  they  work !  I  watch  them  from 
our  chamber  windows  and  wonder  what  inge¬ 
nuity  leads  them  to  the  spot  where  they  find 
their  materials,  and  how  they  learn  to  construct 
nests  so  warm  and  secure.  While  I  admire  their 
industry,  I  scold  them  at  the  same  time,  for  they 
are  not  very  good  housekeepers,  are  noisy  and 
keep  the  porches  untidy  at  the  maid's  expense. 
Then  when  their  young  leave  the  nest  no  mother 
was  ever  more  proud  of  her  first  born  than  they. 
They  fly  to  the  ground  with  their  little  ones  and 


tree,  and  she  dropped  the  cherry  she  held  in  her 
bill.  I  picked  it  up  and  found  it  contained  a 
worm.  She  was  able  to  discriminate  between 
those  that  had  worms  and  those  that  had  not. 
While  thus  engaged  with  the  cherries,  I  saw  a 
great  fluttering  going  on  in  the  tall  grass  in  the 
rear  of  the  yard.  From  a  distance  I  watched 
the  same  robin  that  had  been  in  the  tree  and  a 
tiny  sparrow  fight  for  the  possession  of  a  big 
green  grasshopper  that  had  hopped  just  once  too 
far  for  his  own  good.  The  sparrow  won  in  the 
contest  and  flew  with  her  prey  to  her  young  that 
were  hiding  in  the  tall  grass,  while  the  robin 
again  sought  the  cherry  tree. 

This  robin  had  built  a  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
our  carriage  house,  and  I  had  a  great  desire  to 
look  into  it.  I  climbed  out  on  the  roof  of  the 
barn  and  by  easy  stages  slid  to  the  eaves.  There 
was  the  nest  composed  of  such  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  materials  as  I  never  had  seen  in  so  small 
a  compass,  and  in  its  depths  shone  three  tiny 
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eggs  of  blue — the  softest  of  robin’s  egg  blue. 
My  hand  became  entangled  in  a  flimsy  bit  of 
material  and  on  looking  closely  I  found  it  to  be 
part  of  one  of  my  lace  handkerchiefs,  which 
the  robin  had  evidently  stolen  from  the  wash 
as  it  lay  in  the  sun  bleaching  on  the  grass,  and 
for  the  loss  of  which  I  had  secretly  accused 
our  colored  “wash  lady”  for  months.  I  crept 
back  from  my  tour  of  inspection  filled  with  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  pretty  songstress  who  had  the 
rare  esthetic  taste  to  line  her  nest  with  lace,  and 
more  fully ‘  agreeing  with  the  writer  who  said: 
“Without  the  robin’s  delicious  music  our  spring 
mornings  would  be  like  a  landscape  without  the 
rose  or  a  summer  evening  without  its  tints.” 

A  meadowlark  became  a  favorite  of  mine,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  its  sweet  song  gave  me, 
but  for  the  beautiful  lesson  I  learned  from  her. 

I  had  been  greatly  interested  in  the  nest  she  was 
building  in  a  meadow  adjoining  our  lot.  and  in 
the  way  in  which  she  was  assisted -by  her  mate. 
Man-like,  he  seemed  to  do  all  the  drudgery  such 
as  carrying  big  weed  stalks  and  bits  of  grass, 
while  she  performed  the  esthetic  task  of  lining 
it  with  dainty  bits  of  dry  leaves.  During  the 
time  they  were  absent  in  search  of  building  ma¬ 
terial,  I  used  to  run  over  and  take  a  peep  into 
the  nest.  They  -were  building  it  in  a  natural  de¬ 
pression  in  the  ground  in  a  well  concealed  place. 
After  a  while  it  was  completed  and  they  both 
set  upon  it,  apparently  well  satisfied  with  their 
joint  contract.  One  day  a  man  drove  into  the 
meadow  with  a  team  and  mower,  and  mowed  the 
place  clean.  With  the  hay  went  the  nest  of  my 
little  feathered  friend.  Did  she  cry;  did  she 
weep?  Did  she  tear  her  hair?  Not  at  all.  In¬ 
stead  she  flew  to  the  fence  and  perching  there 
sang  her  sweetest  song.  It  taught  me  the  value 
of  accepting  a  bad  situation  gracefully. 

The  red-headed  woodpeckers  and  the  yellow- 
bellied  sapsuckers  that  sink  their  bills  into  the 
bark  of  the  trees  came  in  for  a  great  part  of 
Mr.  Purdy’s  scorn.  Every  time  he  saw  them 
pecking  at  the  bark  he  concluded  they  were  do¬ 
ing  great  damage,  until  we  discovered  that  they 
only  bored  into  the  trees  that  were  infested  by 
a  wood-boring  larvae,  or  where  insects  were  lo¬ 
cated.  I  like  to  see  them  cling  to  the  trees  and 
brace  themselves  with  their  short  and  stiff  tails. 
The  sapsuckers  are  beautiful  and  to  my  mind 
a  beautiful  or  attractive  bird  is  as  welcome  to 
our  forest  trees  as  a  useful  one  with  a  large 
appetite  for  insects.  So  the  ones  that  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useless  remain  as  well  as  those  that 
are  homely  and  helpful.  For  several  years  Air. 
Purdy  has  refrained  from  cutting  down  a  dead 
tree  that  stands  dangerously  near  our  barn,  for 
we  have  found  it  to  be  the  home  of  woodpeckers. 
The  tree  looks  as  though  it  had  passed  through 
a  malignant  form  of  smallpox.  There  must  be 
a  thousand  holes  in  it. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  beautiful  bluejay  with 
his  nest-robbing  habits  and  his  desire  to  lord  it 
over  all  the  other  birds?  Shall  I  say  that  he  is 
nature’s  illustration  that  beauty  is  only  skin 
■deep?  He  has  neither  pleasing  manners  nor 
song,  the  usual  note  being  a  coarse  creaking- 
gate  sort  of  a  noise. 

One  day  the  sun  was  shining  very  warm  and 
I  went  over  in  a  corner  of  the  lot  to  gather  some 
tall  grass.  As  I  walked  along  I  saw  a  tiny  blue¬ 
bird  not  old  enough  to  walk.  It  was  roasting 
in  the  hot  sun  and  I  placed  it  in  the  shade  where 
it  might  safely  rest  until  the  old  bird  should 


come  to  it.  I  walked  away  a  short  distance  and 
watched.  After  a  while  two  bluebirds  flew  to 
the  tree  and  seemed  to  be  talking  to  each  other 
as  though  in  great  trouble.  At  last  they  flew 
down  on  the  grass  and  tried  to  coax  the  little 
bird  to  follow  them.  One  of  them  took  a  worm 
in  his  mouth  and  fed  the  little  one,  and  then 
hopped  away  a  few  steps,  chirping  and  coaxing, 
but  the  little  thing  did  not  stir.  The  old  bird 
flew  away  out  of  sight  and  seemed  to  have  gone 
to  tell  all  his  neighbors,  for  in  a  few  moments 
the  tree  was  alive  with  birds.  They  all  perched 
on  one  limb  of  the  tree  and  held  a  great  con¬ 
fab,  and  by  the  way  they  chattered,  seemed  very 
much  distressed  that  they  could  not  teach  the 
little  one  to  fly.  Presently  a  man  came  with  a 
ladder  and  put  him  back  into  the  nest.  Quiet 
was  restored  and  all  the  birds  that  had  congre¬ 
gated  flew  to  their  respective  homes. 

Jessie  B.  Purdy, 
[to  be  concluded.] 


Big  Rattlers. 

Raleigh.  N.  C,  Aug.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  State  museum  now  contains  the 
largest  rattlesnake,  mounted,  in  any  collection 
in  the  world.  It  may  not  be  generally  known, 
but  it  is  true  that  in  North  Carolina  the  largest 
rattlers  are  found.  The  United  States  snake  ex¬ 
perts  are  the  authority  for  this  statement. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  skin  of  a 
snake  can  be  greatly  stretched,  so  that  after  it 
has  been  removed,  it  can  be  pulled  out  in  any 
way  to  make  the  snake  appear  longer  or  of 
greater  girth.  In  this  case  the  taxidermist,  Tom 
Addicks,  made  a  perfect  plaster  cast  and  on  this 
mounted  the  skin,  which  was  made  to  fit  pre¬ 
cisely  and  to  conform  to  every  measurement. 

This  snake  is  six  feet  eleven  inches  in  length, 
eleven  inches  in  girth  and  weighed  seven  pounds 
ten  ounces.  It  has  twelve  rattles.  The  width 
of  its  body,  lying  flat,  is  four  and  a  quarter 
inches.  The  length  of  tail  from  vent  to  rattles, 
but  not  including  the  latter,  is  only  four  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The  head  is  three  and  a  quarter 
inches  wide.  The  snake  is  of  the  diamond 
variety.  It  is  mounted  nearly  at  full  length.  It 
was  killed  at  Havelock,  near  Lake  Ellis,  by  J.  J. 
Ballard,  with  one  blow  on  the  head,  with  a  small 
stick,  so  that  not  even  the  skin  was  broken.  He 
took  this  care  so  as  to  secure  for  the  museum 
in  perfect  condition  a  snake  which  was  the 
largest  he  had  ever  seen. 

Near  the  same  place  Mr.  Addicks,  Herbert 
Brimley  and  Mr.  Brimley’s  two  little  sons  had 
an  exciting  and  peculiar  experience  with  another 
rattlesnake,  and  a  rather  large  specimen,  too.  As 
they  were  walking,  Mr.  Brimley  stepped  over  the 
snake  while  his  son  Arthur  saw  it  and  stopped. 
The  snake  was  in  coil,  but  was  as  gentle  as  the 
traditional  lamb.  A  noose  was  put  over  his  head. 
He  did  not  rattle,  but  was  lifted  and  carried 
along.  Not  until  his  bearer  struck  a  bush  with 
him  did  this  serpent  turn  in  the  alarm. 

The  bite  of  the  rattler  does  not  appear  to 
'affect  other  snakes.  In  the  State  museum  a 
rattler  bit  a  kingsnake  so  deep  that  blood  flowed 
quite  freely,  but  there  was  no  further  damage. 
This  rattler  bit  another  rattler,  but  with  no  re¬ 
sult.  Fred.  A.  Olds. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


About  Band-Tailed  Pigeons. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Aug.  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  a  recent  fishing  trip  to  the  Sur 

River,  a  coast  range  stream  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Monterey  in  this  State.  I  took  along  a 
.22  caliber  rifle  for  predatory  animals — ’coons, 
foxes,  jays,  etc.,  it  being  too  early  for  game 
shooting  of  any  kind. 

I  saw  several  birds  that  I  take  to  be  the  band¬ 
tailed  pigeon,  a  bird  about  as  large  as  a  blue 
rock  and  nearly  the  same  color  on  the  back.  The 
head,  throat  and  breast  were  a  delicate  brown, 
verging  on  pink.  At  the  nape  of  the  neck 
of  the  males  was  a  narrow  white  collar  and  be¬ 
low  that  on  the  neck  the  feathers  were  of  a 
beautiful  metallic  green.  Across  the  tail  was  a 
dark  band  nearly  an  inch  wide  from  which  I 
assume  it  derives  its  name ;  its  legs  and  bill  are 
yellow,  except  that  the  tip  of  the  latter  was 
black. 

They  came  out  of  the  oak  and  redwood  forests 
to  feed  upon  the  grain  fields  from  which  the 
crops  had  just  been  gathered,  and  as  food  was 
abundant,  were  very  fat  and  excellent  eating. 
They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  passenger  pig¬ 
eon  for  which  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
mistaken,  and  if  I  remember  rightly  are  rather 
larger. 

There  is  a  mystery  about  them,  however,  and 
that  is  my  principal  reason  for  writing  to  you 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  throw  light 
on  it.  That  they  breed  in  that  locality  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  one  of  the  females  I  killed  had  eggs 
in  her,  but  although  I  talked  with  a  number  of 
men  who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  and  were  perfectly  familiar  with  every 
square  mile  of  its  territory,  knew  all  the  birds 
and  animals  indigenous  thereto  and  could  tell 
me  all  about  their  habits  and  breeding  methods, 
I  did  not  find  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  wild  pig¬ 
eon’s  nest,  or  who  knew  anything  about  their 
breeding  places. 

They  were  usually  flying  about  in  small  flocks 
of  from  ten  to  fifty,  but  whether  they  nested  in 
colonies  or  in  pairs,  or  where  their  nests  were 
located  not  a  soul  could  tell.  Someone  it  seems 
to  me  must  know  where  these  birds  nest,  and  if 
so  I  should  like  to  hear  from  them. 

One  other  question  before  I  close,  did  not 
the  passenger  pigeon  have  red  legs? 

Forked  Deer. 

[The  band-tailed  pigeon  is  believed  to  lay  a 
single  egg,  which  it  deposits  sometimes  on  a  very 
flimsy  nest  of  twigs  built  in  an  oak,  pine  or 
spruce  tree.  An  informant  of  Major  Bendire 
appears  to  believe  that  the  bird  in  some  way 
carried  its  egg  around  with  it,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  this  has  ever  been  confirmed. 

In  Arizona  the  band  tail  pigeons  build  either 
in  colonies,  or  separately,  but  build  rather  thin¬ 
ly  made  nests  through  which  the  eggs  can  be 
seen  from  below.  Very  frequently  the  nests  are 
built  in  crotches  and  forks  of  smaller  branches. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  this  is  about  all  that 
is  known  of  the  birds’  breeding.  The  best  orni¬ 
thologists  very  much  doubt  that  the  birds  carry 
their  eggs. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suggest 
where  the  birds  that  you  particularly  refer  to — 
those  of  the  Sur  River,  south  of  Monterey — may 
breed.  It  w'ould  probably  require  observation 
by  local  ornithologists  to  answer  this  question. 
The  passenger  pigeon’s  feet  were  red. — Editor.] 


One  Cure  for  a  Cold. 

As  proof  that  the  wind  is  not  always  tem¬ 
pered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  let  me  say  that  after 
I  had  been  sick  with  tonsilitis,  the  dust  and  germ¬ 
laden  wind  that  swept  the  city  streets  gave  me 
a  bad  cold.  To  anyone  who  has  had  either  ton¬ 
silitis  or  a  bad  cold  no  description  is  necessary; 
to  anyone  who  has  not,  mere  words  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  convey  a  complete  understanding 
or  evoke  a  proper  feeling  of  sympathy.  Any¬ 
way,  I  was  nearly  all  in.  Then  came  a  telegram 
saying  that  the  ice  had  broken  in  the  Hudson, 
bluebirds  had  arrived,  sap  was  running  and  ducks 
were  only  waiting  for  me  to  try  to  outwit  them. 
I  packed  my  grip,  dragged  myself  to  the  station 
and  started  homeward,  building  visions  and 
dreaming  dreams  of  days  on  the  river. 

At  that  time  the  law  permitted  spring  shoot- 


To  make  the  conditions  more  ideal,  it  began 
to  snow  and  rain,  a  wet  melting  snow,  half  water, 
that  raised  a  mist  over  the  ice  and  coated  me 
and  my  boat  with  slush.  “Now,  Mr.  Blackduck, 
look  out  for  yourself ;  I’m  a-coming.”  I  laughed 
aloud  and  actually  tried  a  little  spurt  up  a  lead 
in  the  ice  just  to  see  if  I  had  any  life  left  in 
me.  Soon  I  saw  a  pair  of  black  ducks-  billing 
along  the  edge  of  a  big  ice  hummock,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  I  had  mapped  out  my  course. 
The  wet  hood  over  my  head,  ice  strewed  over 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  my  gun  loaded  and  at  hand, 
I  paddled  slowly  nearer  until  at  thirty  yards  I 
got  the  first  duck  of  the  season. 

Still  it  snowed  and  rained  and  I  began  to  look 
for  a  place  to  eat  my  lunch  where  I  could  be 
under  shelter,  my  hunger  telling  me  that  it  was 
long  past  noon,  and  my  hunting  fever  having 
been  broken  by  the  four  ducks  that  lay  in  the 


snow  and  rain  settle  steadily  over  the  ice  and 
river.  At  last  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  and  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  start  back.  In  walking  to  the  boat, 
seat  under  one  arm  and  lunch  box  under  the 
other,  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way,  sending  me 
down  suddenly  into  the  ice  cold  water.  Now, 
it  has  always  been  a  pet  theory  of  mine  that  for 
anyone  to  get  drowned  by  breaking  through  the 
ice  was  unnecessary;  that  all  you  had  to  do  was 
to  climb  back  on  the  ice,  and  if  the  ice  gave  way 
again,  climb  again,  and  so  on,  always  reverting 
to  the  original  proposition  until  either  shore  or 
solid  ice  was  reached.  Gasping  for  breath  from 
the  coldness  of  my  unexpected  plunge  and  beat¬ 
ing  the  ice  with  my  arms,  I  realized  with  equal 
suddenness  that  at  last  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
put  this  theory  into  practice,  and  no  sooner 
thought  than  done  and  I  stood  on  firm  ice.  But 
in  my  haste  I  had  climbed  out  on  the  shore  side 
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ing.  How  my  pulse  did  quicken  and  my  skin 
get  prickly  with  anticipation  at  the  sight  of  the 
drifting  ice  and  the  sound  and  smell  of  the  old 
river !  The  scent  of  hay  and  barn  loft  dust  came 
up  from  my  little  duck  boat,  mingled  with  the 
smell  of  painted  canvas,  when  I  dragged  her  out 
on  the  snow.  My  ice-frayed  paddles  and  oars, 
the  muslin  battery  and  hood,  the  shell  belt,  the 
big  duck  gun — what  old  friends  they  were!  I 
began  to  feel  better. 

•  Up  the  river  with  the  flood  tide,  picking  my 
way  among  the  floes,  in  and  out  through  shifting 
patches  of  open  water,  I  drove  the  little  boat 
with  whatever  strength  I  could  muster.  The 
freedom  of  the  river.  There’s  nothing  like  it; 
the  miles  of  ever-changing  ice,  always  varied, 
always  interesting,  often  telling  vivid  stories  of 
the  places  from  which  the  great  fields  had  come, 
scarred  and  embattled,  now  snow  white,  now 
dirty,  now  piled  up  and  littered  with  logs,  trees 
or  a  hundred  other  things  from  up  river,  now 
great  level  fields — it  pulled  me  on  and  on  with 
strong  hands.  The  knowledge  that  I  had  the 
whole  sweep  of  the  Hudson  absolutely  to  my¬ 
self  and  that  I  cou’d  meet  and  defeat  the  giant 
forces  of  ice  and  tide  at  will  gave  me  strength 
and  joy  with  every  breath.  , 


tapering  ribbed  stern  of  the  boat,  I  began  to 
think  of  eating  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  Under  the  rocky  wall  of  High  Point  some¬ 
one  had  blasted  a  tunnel  deep  in  the  rock,  no 
doubt  looking  for  cement  years  ago,  and  though 
I  knew  the  water  must  be  dripping  from  the 
walls  and  a  foot  deep  on  the  bottom,  it  would 
provide  protection  from  the  falling  snow  once 
I  could  get  inside  its  black  mouth.  Along  the 
cove  was  a  hundred  feet  of  heavy  ice  that  had 
not  moved  as  yet,  being  held  in  position  by  the 
rocks  and  points. 

There  are  two  ways  of  hauling  a  boat  out  on 
the  ice.  One  is  to  row  up  alongside  the  ice, 
step  Out  on  it  and  draw  the  boat  up  after  you; 
the  other  is  to  back  off  about  six  oar  strokes 
away,  and  with  a  racing  start  send  the  boat  out 
full  length  on  the  ice.  The  latter  is  quicker, 
more  spectacular,  but  the  boat  must  have  just 
the  right  kind  of  a  bow.  Since  my  seventy-five- 
pound  canvas  affair  had  the  right  bow  for  such 
ice-riding  performances,  I  was  able  to  haul  out 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it. 

With  the  seat  from  the  boat  to  keep  me  out 
of  the  water  under  foot  and  by  selecting  a  spot 
where  no  water  dripped  from  the  rocks  over¬ 
head,  I  ate  my  lunch  in  comfort,  watching  the 


of  the  hole  while  my  boat,  the  only  practical 
means  I  had  of  getting  home,  was  on  the  solid 
ice  at  the  edge  of  the  channel.  The  sun  had 
weakened  the  ice  close  in,  that  further  out  re¬ 
maining  solid.  Trying  another  spot,  I  broke 
through  again  and  my  theory  worked  equally 
well,  this  time  landing  me  on  the  river  side  of 
the  ice  field. 

Certainly  I  was  wet.  Oil  skins  and  high  rub¬ 
ber  boots  were  planned  only  as  protection  from 
the  weather  and  are  useless  for  bodily  immer¬ 
sions.  Standing  on  the  ice  in  the  snow  and 
rain,  I  poured  the  gallons  of  water  from  my 
boots,  wrung  out  a  few  of  my  outer  garments, 
and  with  chattering  teeth  and  numb  fingers 
jumped  in  my  boat  and  started  on  the  five-mile 
row  homeward. 

My  cold  was  gone  absolutely,  and  after  a  hot 
supper  and  an  eleven-hour  sound  sleep,  I  awoke 
as  fresh  as  the  proverbial  daisy.  The  sun  was 
shining,  the  white  ice  fields  reflecting  their  ser¬ 
ried  sides  in  the  dark  water,  so  with  camera 
lens  poked  through  the  battery  in  place  of  gun 
I  sallied  out  again,  feeling  the  glow  of  strength 
and  joy  of  exertion  as  I  rowed  away.  It  was 
great  fun,  and  though  I  got  within  one-third  gun 
range  of  blackducks  and  mergansers,  they  were 
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disappointingly  small  on  the  plate.  For  all  of 
that  it  was  more  fun,  and  though  the  blackducks 
I  killed  are  long  since  gone  and  the  law  for¬ 
bids  the  shooting  of  any  more,  yet  I  not  only 
have  the  pictures  but  can  still  go  out  when  the 
ice  breaks  to  take  more,  pitting  my  skill  against 
the  duck's  wariness,  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the 
deserted  river  and  exploring  the  miles  of  ice 
floes  that  come  down  from  the  North. 

Julian  Burroughs. 

Biltmore  Doings. 

The  field  work  conducted  at  Sunburst,  N.  C., 
during  July  has  consisted  of  timber  estimating, 
railroad  and  bridge  surveys,  selecting  and  sur¬ 
veying  proper  sites  for  splash  darps,  a  study  of 
mill  construction,  botanical  and  zoological  work. 

The  general  routine  was  interrupted  for  one 
week,  during  which  some  very  interesting  trips 
were  taken  to  several  lumbering  operations  in 
the  proximity  of  Asheville.  One  day  was  spent 
in  Canton,  N.  C.,  where  we  visited  the  fibre  and 
tannic  acid  plants  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany.  A  trip  of  several  days  to  the  operations 
of  the  Pigeon  River  Lumber  Company  at  Crest- 
mont,  N.  C.,  offered  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  log  transportation  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  striking  contrast  between  different 
methods  of  operation  adopted  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  was  presented  to  the  students  seeing  near 
Crestmont,  the  interesting  operations  conducted 
by  the  Pladdock-Frantz  Lumber  Company.  FI. 
C.  Oberholser  (U.  S.  Biological  Survey)  has 
spent  two  weeks  with  us  lecturing  on  Zoology. 
Dr.  Schenck  is  lecturing  on  the  second  and  last 
part  of  Lumbering  and  Technology.  Dr.  House 
is  lecturing  on  Morphology  and  Classification  of 
Plants. 

The  school  will  be  located,  in  Cadillac,  Mich., 
in  the  logging  camps  of  Cummer-Diggins,  from 
Aug.  15  until  Oct.  1.  It  will  sail  on  Oct.  4  on 
the  S.  S.  New  Amsterdam,  of  the  Holland- 
American  Line,  from  Hoboken,  N.  J..  for  the 
German  forests. 


Game  Laws  and  Politics. 

The  fish  and  game  law  is  one  that  may  be 
safely  played  with,  without  running  any  risk  of 
serious  political  afterclaps.  That  is  one  reason, 
says  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  News,  why  the  fish  and 
game  law  is  always  being  batted  hither  and  yon 
by  members  of  the  Legislature.  They  do  not 
know  anything  about  it  and  do  not  care  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  but  it  affords  an  opportunity  to 
get  their  names  mentioned  in  the  chronicles, 
wherefore  there  are  always  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  are  ready  to  raise  merry  cain 
about  the  “protection”  of  fish  and  game  upon 
the  slightest  provocation,  or  without  provoca¬ 
tion  at  all.  They  make  use  of  the  subject  for 
advertising  purposes.  It  is  cheap  advertising, 
but  it  “goes”  as  patriotism  and  the  “conserva¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources”  in  some  quarters. 

Ward  Allen  is  as  right  as  the  Testament  when 
he  says  that  a  great  many  of  those  who  are 
marving  the  most  fuss  over  the  fish  and  game 
laws  do  not  know  the  first  continental  thing  of 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Moreover  they  do 
not  care.  A  man  who  knows  might  talk  to  them 
until  he  was  blue  in  the  face,  but  it  would  not 
do  any  good,  because  they  never  could  under¬ 
stand.  When  common  sense  comes  into  contact 
with  politics,  common  sense  has  the  tarred  end 
of  the  stick. 


Destruction  in  the  Millions. 

The  forest  fires  which  for  weeks  have  been 
raging  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  increasing.  Forests  are  burn¬ 
ing  in  many  places  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and 
it  is  said  that  only  a  general  rain  can  put  an 
end  to  them.  Meantime,  millions  of  dollars  are 
going  up  in  smoke,  and  the  national  forests  and 
private  forests  are  alike  being  destroyed. 

There  are  great  fires  all  through  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  and  two  of  the  National 
parks  have  been  invaded.  Near  Bell  Mountain 
and  Mary's  Mountain,  in  the  Yellowstone,  fire.s 
started,  and  others  to  the  southeast  of  Yellow¬ 
stone  Lake.  Large  areas  of  the  park  were 
threatened,  but  troops  from  the  different  sta¬ 
tions  checked  the  fires  near  Bell  and  Mary's 
mountains.  The  country  to  the  southeast  of 
Yellowstone  Lake,  which  from  the  dispatches 
seem  to  be  near  the  road  leading  to  the  Sylvan 
Pass,  has  been  burning  furiously.  Much  timber 
is  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  and  deer,  elk 
and  other  wild  animals  have  been  seen  fleeing 
from  the  fire.  When  the  first  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  of  fires  in  the  Glacier  National  Park,  and 
in  the  adjacent  forest  reserves,  Major  H.  C. 
Benson,  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
was  sent  north  to  direct  the  fire  fighting  there, 
but  on  the  appearance  of  fires  in  the  Yellowstone 
he  was  ordered  back  to  his  post.  Serious  fires 
are  raging  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 
and  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene.  Several  Idaho  towns 
have  been  threatened. 

At  the  to\^i  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  flames,"  dynamite  tied  to  limbs 
of  trees  on  high  points  about  the  town  was  ex¬ 
ploded,  in  the  hope  that  rain  might  be  produced. 
Curiously  enough,  not  long  after  the  explosion, 
rain  began  to  fall  for  the  first  time  in  two 
months.  It  is  believed  that  this  has  put  Wallace 
out  of  danger. 

A  bad  fire  is  reported  to  have  broken  out  in 
the  Crazy  Woman’s  Mountain,  a  portion  of 
Absaroka  forest,  and  another  in  the  Bitter  Root. 

The  timber  in  the  Glacier  National  Park  is 
burning,  and  Major  Win.  R.  Logan,  the  recently 
appointed  superintendent  of  that  park,  has  made 
another  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
asking  that  troops  be  rushed  to  his  assistance. 
The  messa'ge  was  probably  sent  before  Major 
Logan  had  learned  that  troops  had  already  been 
ordered  to  help  him.  Major  Logan  was  advised 
to  communicate  with  the  commander  of  Fort 
Wright,  at  Spokane,  who  would  inform  him  how 
many  soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  his  assistance 
and  when  they  would  arrive.  If  the  number  is 
insufficient,  an  additional  force  will  be  sent. 

Meantime  the  situation  is  being  dealt  with  as 
well  as  possible.  The  whole  forest  force  is  at 
work,  troops  have  been  ordered  from  different 
points,  employees  of  the  Indian  service  are  do¬ 
ing  local  work,  and  it  is  said  that  the  State 
militia  of  Montana  will  be  called  out  if  the 
situation  grows  worse. 

In  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Prof.  Harry  S.  Graves,  Forester,  calls  attention 
to  the  impossible  situation  which  exists. 

“As  long  as  there  is  any  considerable  risk  from 
fire,  forest  owners  have  little  incentive  to  make 
provision  for  natural  production,  to  plant  trees, 
to  make  improvement  cuttings,  or  to  do  other 
work  looking  to  continued  forest  protection.” 

He  points  out  that  most  of  the  forests  of  the 


country  are  inadequately  protected  from  fire,  and 
says  that  in  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  private 
forests  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  at  syste¬ 
matic  protection.  He  adds  the  well  known  fact 
that  reproduction  of  the  forests  has  been  more 
influenced  by  fire  than  by  any  other  cause,  for 
repeated  fires  prevent  reproduction  by  destroying 
the  seed  and  killing  the  seedlings. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Guides’  Association. 

T  he  annual  meeting  of  this  association  is  be¬ 
ing  held  at  Lakeside  Park,  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  this 
week,  the  dates  being  Aug.  18  and  19,  and  every 
guide  who  can  possibly  attend  is  expected  to  be 
present.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  business  all 
transacted  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  and 
to  devote  Friday  to  the  sports  festival,  which 
will  consist  of  contests'  in  the  following  events 
for  valuable  prizes.  These  contests  are  open 
to  licensed  guides  only.  Rifle  shooting,  200  yards 
off-hand,  sporting  rifles  only;  trapshooting,  sal¬ 
mon  fly-casting  for  distance,  trout  fly-casting  for 
distance,  trout  fly-casting  for  accuracy,  canoe 
racing,  log  burling,  log  chopping,  swimming, 
canoe  tilting,  etc. 

On  Friday  evening  a  supper  will  be  tendered 
the  guides  hy  the  local  branch  of  the  People’s 
Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association. 


West  Coast  Hunting. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Aug.  10. — Editor  forest 
and  Stream:  The  deer  season  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  successful  one,  especially  in  Marin  and 
San  Mateo  counties,  and  those  who  understand 
hunting  have  but  little  difficulty,  in  securing" 
bucks.  Landowners  in  these  counties  have  com¬ 
bined  in  many  districts  to  keep  hunters  from 
their  lands  and  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  secure  the  privilege  to  hunt  there  have_ 
met  with  success  where  those  hunting  over  un¬ 
protected  ground  have  been  disappointed. 

Dove  shooting  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  is  at¬ 
tracting  many  city  sportsmen  at  the  present  time 
and  this  is  now  at  its  height.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Paso  Robles  doves  are  also  very  plentiful  and 
sportsmen  are  making  week-end  trips  to  that 
place  to  hunt  and  enjoy  the  baths. 

A.  P.  B. 


This  Deer  Likes  Pie. 

Frequent  thefts  of  garden  produce  and  of 
pies  and  cakes  from  the  kitchen  and  pantry  of 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Beers,  in  West- 
port,  Conn.,  aroused  both  the  ire  and  the  curi¬ 
osity  of  Mrs.  Beers.  A  high  fence  surrounds 
the  place,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  man  or 
beast  could  accomplish  the  feat. 

After  a  long  vigil  Mrs.  Beers  was  rewarded 
this  morning  when  she  saw  a  deer  vault  the 
eight-foot  fence,  and  after  cautiously  approach¬ 
ing  the  kitchen,  reached  up  and  eat  some  green 
peas  and  half  of  a  rhubarb  pie  which  were  up 
on  the  window  sill. — Herald. 


An  Insinuation. 

The  Marine  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
claims  that  sportsmen  leave  more  than  $20,- 
000.000  in  that  State  each  season.  And  yet 
Maine  is  at  the  head  of  the  prohibition  States! — 
Spartansburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 
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The  Colt  Revolver. 

The  Colt  revolver,  in  its  early  exploitation, 
had  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Before  its 
sterling  merits  were  appreciated  by  the  public 
at  large,  commercial  success  for  a  time  seemed 
hopeless.  However,  when  adventitious  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  wilderness,  demonstrated  its  great 
utility,  it  quickly  won  its  way  into  universal  use. 
It  has  long  had  a  world-wide 
fame  for  perfection  of  workman¬ 
ship,  simplicity  of  action,  accu¬ 
racy  of  fire,  and  especially  for 
soundness  of  construction.  It  is 
thus  esteemed  alike  by  soldier, 
sailor  and  civilian,  for  purposes 
of  offense  or  defense. 

Recognizing  that  the  Colt  re¬ 
volver  at  present,  and  during 
many  years  past,  has  been  and  is 
a  standard  weapon,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  in  the  early  years 
of  its  exploitation  it  was  viewed 
by  the  public  with  suspicion,  al¬ 
though  from  the  very  first  it  was 
efficient,  for  it  embodied  the  es¬ 
sential  principles  of  the  modern 
Colt.  These  principles,  neverthe¬ 
less,  were  not  new.  They  had  ap¬ 
peared  before  in  many  different 
ancient  types  of  firearms — though 
then  more  or  less  crudely  and  in¬ 
adequately  applied — or  were  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  fragmentary  way  in 
many  different  old  mechanisms. 

The  trade  genius’  of  Colt  was  in 
the  selection  of  the  really  useful, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  useless 
principles  out  of  the  multitude  in 
existence,  and  the  merging  them 
into  a  composite  whole  of  greater 
perfection  than  had  appeared  in 
any  antecedent  firearm  of  like  kind. 

The  rigidity  of  mind  conse¬ 
quent  to  long-continued  beliefs 
and  habits  of  thought  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  raised  against  the  first 
Colt  revolver  was  that  the  per¬ 
cussion  cap  method  of  ignition 
was  employed.  The  old  flintlock 
system  —  always  unreliable  and 
unsatisfactory — was  considered  by 
the  multitude  as  the  final  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  safe  and  satisfactory 
method  of  ignition  as  applied  to  firearms.  Such 
public  stupidity  would  seem  almost  to  justify  us 
in  questioning  whether  in  that  age  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  were  really  as  progressive  as  they 
thought  they  were. 

However,  in  such  matters,  it  is  always  much 
easier  to  judge  accurately  of  the  value  of  an 
invention  after  it  is  an  established  .success  than 
when  in  the  experimental  or  introductory  stages. 
While  the  flint  lock  was  slow  in  action,  it  was 
preceded  by  mechanisms  which  were  so  much 
slower,  more  laborious  and  uncertain  that  the 
public,  always  slow  to  adopt  radical  changes, 
was  quite  satisfied  as  to  its  finality  as  the  most 
perfect  method  of  ignition.  Many  of  the  most 
noted  sportsmen  had  declared  in  favor  of  the 
flint  lock  as  against  the  percussion  cap,  thus  af¬ 
fording  authority  in  support  of  the  public  habit 


of  mind  and  the  prejudices  always  associated 
therewith  in  favor  of  long  usages. 

Samuel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  Colt  revolver, 
spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  where  he  w,as  born  on  July  19,  1814.  He 
was  far  above  the  average  in  capacity  for  work 
and  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  as  shown 
by  his  touring  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry, 
a  knowledge  of  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 


laboratory  of  his  father’s  silk  mill,  said  to  have 
been  the  first  manufactory  of  its  kind  in  New 
England. 

Prior  to  his  lecturing  tour,  he  made  a  voyage, 
before  the  mast,  in  the  ship  Corlo,  from  Boston 
to  Calcutta  and  return,  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  on  this  voyage  he  made  a  wooden  model 
of  his  famous  revolver.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  he  had  in 
mind  the  idea  of  the  Colt  revolver,  and  later 
he  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  interest  his 
father  and  others  in  its  manufacture.  His 
lectures  throughout  the  country  were  quite  re¬ 
munerative,  enabling  him  to  accumulate  a  fund 
with  which  to  exploit  his  dominant  idea  on  his 
own  account. 

In  1835  and  1836,  he  secured  patents  in 
France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — a 


wise  business  precaution.  In  the  latter  year, 
with  the  aid  of  friends,  he  organized  the  Patent 
Arms  Company,  capitalized  at  $300,000,  with  a 
factory  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a  photographic  re¬ 
production  of  which  is  shown  herewith.  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  secure  orders  from  the 
United  States  Government,  but  these  were  met 
with  the  objection  that'"  the  weapon  was  likely 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  that  the  percussion 
system  was  inferior  to  the  flint  and  steel.  Some 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  army 
officers  apparently  were  sound,  as 
he  heeded  them  and  improved  his 
revolver.  The  disapproval  of  the 
board  of  officers  to  whom  the  re¬ 
volver  was  submitted  was  a  griev¬ 
ous  disappointment  to  Mr.  Colt, 
as  it  closed  the  main  market 
which  offered  hopes  of  large 
orders  and  profits.  Under  this 
adverse  stroke  of  fortune,  un¬ 
limited  faith  and  pluck  were 
needed  to  continue  his  work. 

However,  the  Seminole  war  in 
1837  afforded  opportunity  for  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  re¬ 
volver’s  efficiency  in  battle.  The 
Indian  method  of  warfare,  much 
of  it  hand  to  hand,  or.  at  short 
ranges  with  firearms,  specially 
favored  the  use  of  the  revolver. 
Moreover,  much  of  the  fighting 
was  in  woods  and  thickets,  in 
which  the  revolver  was  at  a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage.  Through  the 
progressiveness  of  a  few  officers, 
an  important  number  of  soldiers 
were  supplied  with  the  Colt  re¬ 
volver,  which  forthwith  demon¬ 
strated  its  efficiency  in  conflict. 
Especially  obvious  was  its  de¬ 
structiveness  and  demoralizing 
effects  upon  the  Indians,  because 
of  the  available  multiplicity  of 
fire.  In  the  actual  warfare  of 
that  time  the  six  revolver  shots 
supplementing  the  one  rifle  shot 
established  overwhelming  super¬ 
iority  to  the  United  States  sol¬ 
diers.  Strange  to  relate,  the  very 
efficiency  of  the  revolver,  in 
quickly  contributing  to  end  the 
w’ar,  brought  disaster  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  since  the  end  of  war  and 
the  end  of  the  market  came  simul¬ 
taneously. 

After  the  war.  a  large  surplus  of  revolvers 
was  disposed  of.  at  cut  rates,  in  Texas,  then  a 
rather  turbulent  section  politically,  and,  to  a 
certain  degree,  lawless  socially.  This  large  dis¬ 
tribution  of  revolvers  was  eventually  the  best 
possible  advertisement  for  the  company  at  the 
best  possible  juncture  of  time  and  place.  It 
paved  the  way  for  the  sale  of  large  quantities 
in  the  war  against  Mexico  for  the  independence 
of  Texas,  which  followed  in  due  course  of  time. 

Both  Colt's  revolver  and  the  repeating  rifle 
seem  to  have  pushed  their  way  rapidly  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Gregg,  whose  “Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Prairie”  was  published  in  1844,  and 
which  gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  expe¬ 
ditions  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade  extending  from 
1831  to  1840,  speaks  of  the  use  of  both  these 
arms  in  1839,  and  it  is  easy  to  §ee  how  popular 
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they  would  have  been  in  that  country  where 
Indian  fighting  was  constantly  going  on,  and 
how  eagerly  sought  for  these  repeating  arms 
must  have  been  by  persons  who  but  a  short 
time  before  had  known  only  the  single-shot, 
muzzleloading  flintlock  gun.  We  believe  that 
there  is  a  tradition  that  during  the  late  ’30s  a 
company  of  Texas  rangers  was  armed  with  re¬ 
volving  pistols,  and  possibly  also  with  revolving 
rifles,  and  that  these  proved  so  effective  that  the 
fame  of  the  arm  and  its  popularity  at  once  be¬ 
came  very  great.  It  is  quite  certain  that  re¬ 
volvers  were  commonly  in  use  during  the 
Mexican  war. 

Apart  from  its  effectiveness  in  war,  it  further¬ 
more  fitted  in  with  peculiar  utility  in  the  needs 
of  a  new  country.  It  became  a  favorite  with  all 
civil  officers,  later  had  great  vogue  among  the 
cowboys,  and  was  one  of  the  main  reliances  of 
the  settlers  and  miners  of  the  West  against  the 
Indians,  and  the  still  more  formidable  white 
marauders. 

Throughout  the  vast  area  of  the  United  States 
it  won  its  way  to  popular  adoption;  in  the 
turbulent  sections  doing  much  to  bring  law  and 
order  out  of  chaos. 

The  wonderful  skill  of  cowboys,  hunters, 
guides,  miners,  scouts,  bad  men  and  town 
marshals  with  the  Colt  revolver  is  among  the 
most  thrilling  traditions  of  what  was  known  a 
few  decades  ago  as  the  Wild  West.  Besides  its 
practical  utility  in  placing  every  man  on  an 
equality  with  his  neighbors,  it  contributed  im¬ 
measurably  to  the  scope  and  smartness  of  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  West,  which  for  many 
years  flooded  the  market. 

In  1842,  the  Patent  Arms  Company  went  out 
of  existence,  its  capital  being  exhausted.  In 
1847,  the  war  with  Mexico  was  impending,  and 
Colt  secured  a  contract  for  1,000  improved  re¬ 
volvers,  at  $24  each,  and  filled  it,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Eli  Whitney,  who  owned  a  small 
armory  at  Whitneyville,  Conn. 

This  order  set  Colt  on  his  financial  feet  and 
thereafter  his  revolver  took  its  place  as  an 
acknowledged  success.  Large  works  were  re¬ 
quired  for  its  manufacture.  Colt  selected  250 
acres  of  land  on  the  Connecticut  River  in  Hart- 
ford,  built  massive  dykes  along  the  banks  of 
that  river  to  prevent  it  from  overflowing  his 
land  during  the  spring  freshets,  built  numerous 
cottages  for  his  employees,  and  also  provided 
for  them  a  public  hall,  church  and  library. 

The  rush  to  California  in  ’49  added  greatly 
to  the  business  prosperity  of  the  Colt  Company. 
Armories  for  the  manufacture  of  this  revolver 
were  later  established  in  England  and  Russia. 
Colt  was  received  with  high  honors  abroad, 
and  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  London, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  and  elected 
him  a  life  member. 

The  great  war  between  the  States  drew  heav¬ 
ily  on  the  Colt  armory  for  weapons,  and  further 
increased  their  great  fame. 

A  few  years  later  a  long  step  was  taken  to¬ 
ward  perfection  in  the  transition  from  the 
powder,  ball  and  percussion  cap  to  metallic  am¬ 
munition.  This  caused  great  changes  in  the 
models  of  firearms,  much  to  their  improvement. 
Of  these  firearms,  the  Colt  revolver  was  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  van  of  progress.  In  the  early 
‘70s  of  the  past  century  the  Colt  models  as¬ 
sumed  a  fixed  general  type  as  to  solid  frame, 
and  were  further  conspicuously  successful  in 


meeting  the  severe  exactions  of  the  army  tests. 

The  Colt  .44s  and  .45s  established  themselves 
as  special  favorites  in  the  Western  country  and 
in  the  army.  The  company,  however,  made  re¬ 
volvers  of  all  other  approved  calibers,  single 
and  double  action,  and  also— in  the  early  '70s — 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
Gatling  gun,  a  marvel  of  rapid  fire  mechanism. 
For  a  time,  the  Colt  Company  also  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  high  class  shotguns. 

The  jointless  solid-frame  “New  Navy’’  and 
“New  Army”  revolvers,  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Government  respectively  in  1889  and 
1892,  have  been  turned  out  by  the  hundred  thou¬ 
sands.  The  New  Service  Double  Action  .45  for 
military  organizations,  mounted  police,  hunters, 
etc.,  has  found  great  favor  in  the  army,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Philippines. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Colt  Automatic  pistol 
was  added  to  the  Colt  Company’s  other  excel¬ 
lent  manufactures.  It  is  made  in  several  stand¬ 
ard  calibers,  and  is  a  wonderful  combination 
of  simple  mechanism  and  ballistic  power. 

Made  especially  for  army  and  navy  use,  the 
Colt  Automatic  gun  is  a  machine  gun  of  amaz¬ 
ing  capabilities  for  destructiveness.  It  weighs 
only  forty  pounds,  and  is  adapted  to  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  rifle  ammunition,  and  in  ordinary 
adjustment  grinds  out  over  400  shots  per 
minute,  and  will  swing  through  a  complete 
circle  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 

The  Colt  armory  is  an  immense  plant.  The 
east  armory,  that  near  the  river,  is  500  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide,  and  four  stories  high.  The 
west  armory  and  the  connecting  building  are  of 
the  same  dimensions,  excepting  as  to  height, 
they  being  one  story  less.  The  one-story  build¬ 
ings,  four  in  number,  which  house  the  drop 
forging  department,  the  blacksmithing  depart¬ 
ment.  the  polishing  department  and  the  foundry, 
are  each  214  by  40  feet.  To  attempt  even  a 
brief  description  of  the  thousands  of  machines 
in  this  great  manufactory  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  Indeed,  to  describe  the  evolution  of 
any  one  revolver  frame,  from  an  oblong  of 
special  steel,  “the  blank,”  forged  into  rough 
shape  with  a  few  blows  of  a  trip  hammer,  up 
through  the  numerous  subsequent  milling,  fin¬ 
ishing,  inspection  and  testing  processes,  would 
require  a  large  book  in  itself.  The  excellence 
of  the  material,  perfection  of  workmanship, 
beauty  of  model,  and  absolute  certainty  that 
every  pistol,  owing  to  the  most  rigid  supervision 
and  inspection,  is  faultless,  afford  ample  reasons 
why  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest. 


Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  13. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  season  for  trout  fishing  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  closed  and  the  general  verdict  is 
that  it  has  been  disappointing.  Apparently  our 
commissioners  have  done  all  they  could  with  the 
facilities  at  their  command.  It  is  becoming  an 
old  story  as  regards  our  State  hatcheries.  Pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  at  one  of  them  by  its 
abandonment,  but  it  required  many  years  of  ap¬ 
proximate  uselessness  to  convince  the  authorities 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  continue  it  in 
operation.  Its  discontinuance  is  commendable 
as  is  also  the  more  extended  work  done  at  Sut¬ 
ton  in  rearing  trout  to  the  fingerling  stage.  As 
many  of  your  readers  know  this  is  the  only 
hatchery  we  have  where  the  fish  can  be  carried 


through  the  summer,  and  its  full  capacity  is  not 
far  from  150,000  yearly  output. 

For  two  years  past  our  streams  have  been  very 
low  through  the  summer  months,  and  this  has 
had  an  effect  upon  the  fishing  this  season. 

In  supplementing  the  work  of  the  State  officers 
the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  and  allied  clubs  in  the  last  four 
years  have  distributed  180,000  fingerlings  for  fall 
planting.  The  present  situation  makes  it  clear 
that  to  maintain  even  fairly  good  fishing  anglers 
must  continue  the  work  of  restocking,  mainly 
with  fish  of  some  size,  until  the  State  or  the 
general  Government,  or  both,  come  to  the  rescue. 
For  the  stocking  of  Massachusetts  waters  only 
the  association  has  announced  from  its  office 
that  it  will  furnish  fingerlings  for  fall  planting 
at  the  nominal  price  of  $10.50  per  thousand,  ex¬ 
penses  of  transportation  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
signee.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many  years 
there  will  be  at  least  one  fish  hatchery  capable 
of  rearing  500,000  fingerlings  yearly. 

Col.  Henry  G.  Thomas,  of  Stowe,  Vt.,  has 
resigned  the  commissionership  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  after  nine  years  of  very  efficient  service 
in  order  to  accept  a  much  more  lucrative  posi¬ 
tion.  His  term  as  commissioner  has  witnessed 
a  steady  advance  not  only  in  public  sentiment, 
but  in  actual  conditions  as  regards  fish  and  game. 
He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  through 
his  agency  seining  and  netting  in  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  other  waters  of  the  State  have  been 
stopped.  On  his  accession  to  office  wardens  re¬ 
ceived  their  appointment  from  the  selectmen  of 
the  towns;  now  they  are  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  instead  of  being  paid  by  moiety 
as  formerly,  they  are  paid  per  diem  and  ex¬ 
penses.  The  colonel  secured  a  close  season  on 
black  bass  with  a  limit  of  twenty-four  in  one 
day  and  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  set  lines  in  all 
waters.  The  stripping  of  pike  perch  for  the 
hatchery  at  Swanton  no  longer  involves  their 
slaughter.  Formerly,  after  stripping,  these  fish 
were  thrown  into  barrels  and  shipped  to  New 
York  or  Boston.  The  colonel  secured  a  channel 
through  what  is  called  “Sandbar  Bridge,”  so  that 
pike  might  spawn  in  Vermont  waters.  In  one 
line  of  effort  he  did  not  succeed,  viz. :  stopping 
the  pollution  of  fishing  waters. 

Although  out  of  office  he  is  determined  to  fight 
it  out.  In  1901  there  were  21 1  deer  killed  in 
Vermont;  in  1909,  5,000  were  killed  in  six  days. 
Now,  he  says,  the  farmer  may  get  pay  for  dam¬ 
age  done  by  deer.  He  says  from  the  hunters’ 
license  law,  which  he  secured,  a  revenue  of 
$17,000  a  year  is  derived.  He  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  law  he  got  that  “all  moneys  received 
from  licenses,  fines,  sales  and  other  sources  shall 
be  added  to  the  appropriation  and  be  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  commission,  and  if  there  is  any 
left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  shall  be  added 
to  that  of  the  next  year,”  and  so  on,  so  that  no 
money  is  to  go  back  into  the  treasury. 

The  colonel  surrenders  his  office  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  has  done  his  “level  best,”  and 
has  succeeded  in  giving  the  sportsmen  of  his 
State  good  fishing  and  hunting.  It  is  a  .source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  feel  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it  that  “Vermont  is  O.  K.,”  and  that  on 
retiring  he  does  so  with  the  best  wishes  of  all 
connected  with  the  department,  and  moreover 
he  expresses  much  satisfaction  that  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Hon.  J.  W.  Titcomb,  is  to  be  his  successor. 

H.  H.  Kimball. 


Harpooning  Tunny  Fish  in  Canada. 

I  was  staying  at  a  small  'fishing  village  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  fisherman  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  go  after  “sherks,”  a  local  term 
for  tunny  fish,  or  mackerel  sharks.  These  fish 
come  in  large  schools  in  July  and  August  and 
enter  the  bays  in  search  of  small  fish  for  food. 


In  calm  weathe'r  the)'  swim  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  with  their  long-pointed  tails  and  sharp 
fins  plainly  visible.  Their  winters  are  spent  in 
southern  waters,  the  Adriatic  Sea  being  their 
favorite  place  for  spawning,  and  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast  they  are  caught  in  nets  in  large 
numbers  for  food.  In  the  summer  they  make 
for  northern  latitudes,  where,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
unmolested.  The  small  village  at  which  I  was 
staying  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  northern 
parts  where  the  tunny  is  caught  for  sport  as 
well  as  for  food.  At  Santa  Catalina  Island,  off 
the  coast  of  California,  they  are  caught  with  a 
large  rod  and  reel,  but  these  fish  are  a  much 
smaller  species  and  rarely  exceed  400  pounds, 
whereas  the  ones  I  became  acquainted  with  ex¬ 
ceeded  even  800  pounds  in  weight. 

I  accepted  my  fisherman  friend’s  invitation 
with  alacrity,  and  half-past  five  next  morning 
found  him  waiting  for  me  with  his  boat  and 
crew,  which  consisted  of  three  other  men  be¬ 
sides  himself.  I  was  told  it  was  a  fine  morning 
for  “sherking.”  It  was  calm  as  glass  and  rather 
dull,  which  is  much  better  than  a  bright  sun,  as 
that  makes  a  glare  on  the  water  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  see  the  fish  at  a  distance.  The  boat 
in  shape  was  something  like  a  whale  boat ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  outfit  is  very  much  like  a  whal¬ 
ing  outfit  on  a  small  scale.  There  were  two 
harpoons  fitted  into  wooden  handles,  the  second 
being  for  use  in  case  the  first  broke,  and  a  long 
steel  blade  on  a  wooden  handle,  called  a  lance, 
for  bleeding  the  fish  with  when  he  is  got  along¬ 
side.  There  was  also  a  large  coil  of  thin  rope 
attached  to  the  harpoon  and  a  round  wooden 
block  driven  into  the  bow  over  which  a  half 
hitch  of  the  rope  might  be  taken,  to  relieve  the 
strain  when  hauling  in  the  fish. 

The  boat  is  not  rowed,  but  is  paddled  like  a 
large  canoe,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  pad¬ 
dling  is  much  more  noiseless  and  not  so  liable 
to  frighten  the  fish.  The  men  can  also  see  bet¬ 
ter  what  they  are  doing.  Paddling  a  heavy  boat 
all  day  after  tunny  fish  is  back-breaking  work, 
as  I  discovered  later,  and  one  gets  so  carried 
away  by  the  excitement  of  chasing  the  fish  that 
the  tired  feeling  is  not  discovered  until  the  work 
is  over.  We  were  obliged  to  paddle  about  five 
miles  before  we  reached  the  best  “sherking 
ground,”  as  the  men  called  it,  which  was  a 
stretch  of  water  near  some  high  bluffs. 


into  the  paddles.  After  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
game  of  hide  and  seek.  Sometimes  the  fish 
Would  disappear  altogether  for  several  minutes 
and  we  would  think  they  had  gone.  Then  they 
would  suddenly  reappear  on  the  surface  and  we 
would  dash  after  them,  old  William  calling  out: 
“Paddle,  boys;  paddle.”  Once  we  got  very  close 
to  them  and  could  see  their  black  backs  shin¬ 
ing,  but  just  as  Douglas  got  ready  to  throw  the 
harpoon,  they  dived  and  disappeared  again,  com¬ 
ing  up  some  distance  away.  At  last,  after  des¬ 
perate  efforts,  we  overtook  the  school,  and 
Douglas  taking  a  long  shot,  threw  the  harpoon. 
We  thought  he  had  missed,  but  there  was  a 
splash,  a  whirr  of  rope  running  out  and  we 
knew  that  we  were  fast  to  a  fish. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  a 
diversity  of  sport,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
more  exciting  and  thrilling  moment  than  when 
the  harpoon  is  thrown.  The  rope  begins  to  run 
out  and  you  know  that  you  are  really  fast  to  a 
big  tunny.  There  is  still  a  great  element  of 
uncertainty  about  it.  Unless  the  harpoon  has 
struck  the  right  spot  it  very  often  falls  out. 
Sometimes  it  strikes  the  backbone  and  glances 
off,  and  occasionally  if  imbedded  in  the  soft, 
fleshy  parts.it  pulls  out  after  much  strain  has 
been  put  on  it.  Many  fish  are  lost  in  this  way. 
This  fellow,  however,  had  been  struck  in  the 
right  spot,  and  the  harpoon  held.  After  first 
diving  straight  to  the  bottom  he  went  off  at  a 
fine  pace,  towing  the  boat  along  as  if  it  were 
nothing.  Douglas  paid  out  rope,  keeping  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  strain  on  all  the  time  as  in  play¬ 
ing  a  salmon,  and  the  moment  the  fish  slackened 
up  a  bit,  he  began  to  haul  in  the  rope.  He 
would  haul  in  a  good  deal,  and  then  off  the  fish 
would  go  again  and  out  would  go  the  rope.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  tunny  dived  and  then  Douglas  shouted, 
“Back  water,”  so,  that  we  should  not  get  be¬ 
yond  the  fish,  which  might  cause  complications. 


THE  COLT  FACTORY  AT  PATERSON,  N.  J.,  IN  1836. 


William,  the  eldest  man,  was  in  command  of 
the  boat  and  steered  with  a  long  oar  at  the  stern. 
Douglas,  a  strong,  active  young  fellow,  was  the 
harpooner  and  stood  up  in  the  bow  on  lookout. 
He  also  helped  in  the  paddling  until  we  got 
close  to  a  school,  when  he  seized  the  harpoon. 
The  other  two  men  and  I  paddled  in  the  middle 
of  the  boat.  In  the  distance  we  could  see  sev¬ 


THE  ORIGINAL  “PATERSON”  COLT  REVOLVER. 

eral  other  boats  also  on  the  lookout  for  tunny, 
and  Douglas  said  he  saw  that  one  was  “fast” 
to  a  fish,  though  my  unpracticed  eyes  could  see 
nothing.  Suddenly  he  '  shouted  out:  “There 
they  school !”  and  sure  enough  about  a  hundred 
yards  away  was  a  faint  ripple  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  We  paddled  after  them  as  fast 
as  possible,  when  suddenly  they  appeared  in  an 
entirely  different  direction.  We  hurried  the  boat 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  our  whole  strength 
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We  backed  water  as  hard  as  we  coidd  and  the 
rope  was  hauled  in  as  fast  as  possible.  By  that 
time  the  fish  seemed  to  be  getting  pretty  well 
tired  Out,  and  when  we  looked  over  the  side  we 
could  actually  see  him — a  faint,  black  shadow 
far  down  in  the  clear  water.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  form  left,  however,  for  suddenly  there 
was  a  whirr,-  and  he  was  off  again,  towing  us 
through  the  water,  though  not  at  such  a  pace 
as  before.  After  a  few  minutes  he  -began  to 
slacken  speed  and  Douglas  began  to  haul  him 
in  slowly  and  steadily. 

A  slip  noose,  which  they  call  the  “tail  rope,” 
was  in  readiness,  and  when  the  fish  was  close 
enough  to  the  boat  one  of  the  men  grasped  the 
harpoon  and  held  it  steady,  while  the  other  tried 
to  slip  the  noose  over  the  tail.  The  fish  lashed 
about  so  much  and  struck  against  the  side  of  the 
boat  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  rope 
on,  but  at  last  with  a  quick  jerk  it  was  slipped 
in  place  and  there  was  a  general  sigh  of  relief, 
for  you  are  never  really  sure  of  your  fish  until 
that  is  accomplished.  The  tail  is  exactly  the 
shape  of  that  of  a  mackerel,  and  very  hard,  so 
the  rope  cannot  possibly  slip  off.  The  next  thing 
was  to  run  the  lance  into  the  gills  and  bleed 
him.  There  were  a  few  convulsive  quivers  after 
this  and  then  the  big  fish  lay  quite  still.  He  was 
a  beautiful  creature  and  his  sides  and  belly 
showed  the  most  lovely  opalescent  colors  as  the 
light  shone  on  them.  In  shape  he  was  like  a 
giant  mackerel,  and  on  each  side  from  the  tail 
to  the  back  fin  ran  a  row  of  very  small  bright 
yellow  spines. 

Tunny  arc  not  long  fish,  rarely  exceeding  seven 
or  eight  feet,  but  are  very  thick  through  the 
head  and  middle  part  of  the  body,  tapering  off 
toward  the  tail.  We  lashed  our  fish  alongside 
and  paddled  to  the  nearest  shore  to  land  him  on 
the  beach  before  starting  out  to  look  for  more. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  8  o'clock  and  the 
men  suggested  “boiling  the  kettle”  before  again 
starting  out. 

There  is  only  one  place  in  the  world  where 
“boiling  the  kettle”  for  tea  is  more  practiced 
than  in  this  part  of  Canada,  and  that  is  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  where  the  “kettle  is  boiled”  on  the  slightest 
provocation,  the  only  difference  being  that 
whereas  black  tea  is  used  in  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  green  is  most  favored  in  Canada. 

We  lost  little  time,  as  we  were^  afraid  of  the 
sea  breeze  coming  in,  which  would  spoil  our 
chances  for  the  day  until  it  went  down  in  the 
evening.  By  great  good  fortune  it  was  very 
late  on  this  occasion  and  did  not  come  into  the 
bay  till  after  mid  day.  We  got  the  next  fish 
without  much  effort,  as  we  met  a  school  soon 
after  leaving  the  beach.  One  of  the  fish  came 
close  under  our  bows  and  we  were  soon  fast  to 
him.  This  was  a  much  smaller  fish  and  did  not 
tow  us  far.  and  we  soon  had  him  on  the  beach 
beside  the  other. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  sighted  the  next 
school,  and  after  paddling  very  hard  we  got 
close  to  them.  Douglas  threw  the  harpoon,  there 
was  a  splash  of  fins  and  tails,  and  they  dived. 
The  harpoon  bobbed  up  to  the  surface  and  we 
saw  that  we  had  missed.  However,  we  started 
off  again  after  the  same  school,  as  we  saw  them 
not  far  away  on  the  port  side.  This  time  Doug¬ 
las  did  not  hurry  so  much,  but  when  we  got 
elose,  picked  out  his  fish,  took  steady  aim  and 
struck  him  well.  At  first  I  did  not  think  we 
had  one,  as  he  went  straight  down  to  the  bottom 


and  stayed  there  several  minutes,  keeping  per¬ 
fectly  quiet.  William  said  he  was  only  sulking, 
and  would  soon  start.  Sure  enough  the  fish  soon 
made  a  sudden  rush  and  we  were  off,  racing 
through  the  water. 

This  was  evidently  the  largest  and  strongest 
we  had  yet  struck,  for  the  speed  with  which  he 
towed  the  boat  was  extraordinary.  It  is  quite 
a  delightful  sensation  having  one’s  boat  towed 
by  this  unseen  animal,  and  it  struck  me  at  the 
time  what  a  pity  it  w:as  one  could  not  have  a 
trained  tunny  to  pull  one  about.  After  a  time 
the  speed  slackened  and  Douglas  began  to  haul 
in.  It  was  hard  work,  for  the  weight  and  strain 
were  tremendous.  When  he  finally  got  the  fish 
alongside  and  after  much  splashing,  the  tail  rope 
securely  slipped  on,  we  saw  that  we  had  got  a 
huge  one  of  at  least  800  pounds  weight.  We 
paddled  to  the  shore  and  hauled  him  up  beside 
the  other  two  and  a  fine  show  they  made  lying 
on  the  beach  in  the  sunlight.  By  this  time  it 
was  mid  day,  so  the  kettle  came  again  into  requi¬ 
sition  and  lunch  was.  partaken  of  with  zest.  That 
we  should  secure  another  fish  seemed  to  be  too 
good  to  be  true.  Only  once  before  had  four 
been  killed  in  a  day,  and  generally  the  men  con¬ 
sider  themselves  lucky  if  they  bring  home  one. 
However,  this  seemed  an  exceptional  day.  as  it 
was  still  calm,  and  we  could  see  the  fish  school¬ 
ing  in  different  directions.  * 

After  a  short  rest  and  a  smoke  we  started  off 
again  and  were  soon  in  pursuit  of  a  school  not 
far  from  the  shore.  We  did  not  have  to  follow 
them  very  far  on  this  occasion.  Different  tunny 
behave  in  oddly  different  ways  when  struck. 
This  one  instead  of  diving  to  the  bottom  first 
at  once  started  off  with  a  sudden  leap  forward, 
swimming  near  the  surface  and  giving  quick 
jerks  all  the  time.  This  violent  behavior  seemed 
to  tire  him  out  very  quickly,  and  he  was  soon 
hauled  in  and  dispatched. 

We  now  made  for  the  shore  again,  more  than 
satisfied  with  our  day’s  catch,  having  altogether 
over  2,000  pounds  of  fish  to  take  home  with  us. 
Here  was  a  perplexing  question— how  to  take 
home  our  unwieldy  catch.  It  was  impossible  to 
tow  them  behind,  as  they  do  not  float  after  they 
have  been  dead  some  time.  After  united  efforts 
we  rolled  the  two  smaller  ones  into  the  boat  and 
the  other  two  were  lashed  one  on  each  side.  We 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  a  breeze  spring  up 
and  were  thus  able  to  hoist  a  sail,  which  was  a 
great  help  on  our  five-mile  journey  home. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  village  the  men  set 

to  work  cutting  up  the  fish.  A  great  amount 

was  distributed  among  friends  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  put  into  barrels  and  salted  for  use 

in  the  winter.  The  meat  is  coarse  and  rich,,  but 
is  not  bad  eating.  I  consider  this  one  of  the 
finest  day’s  sport  I  ever  had  and  second  to  none 
as  regards  excitement.  Of  course  to  get  the  full 
enjoyment  out  of  it  one  should  be  able  to  throw 
the  harpoon,  but  that  requires  an  expert. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


The  Salmon  Season. 

Stepiienville  Crossing,  N.  F.,  Aug.  8 .—Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  All  reports  state  that  the 
salmon  fishing  has  been  better  this  season  than 
for  years  past,  catches  being  made  of  113,  68, 
50  and  25  on  different  rivers.  The  largest  sal-* 
mon  I  have  heard  of  weighed  thirty-two  pounds, 
on  Little  Codroy.  C-  DuBois  Wagstaff. 


Fishing  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  10  —Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  interest  in  trout  fishing  has 
fallen  off  somewhat  owing  to  the  opening  of 
the  hunting  season,  "but  those  looking  for  sport 
of  this  kind  are  having  no  difficulty  in  finding 
plenty  of  it,. and  almost  all  of  the  sierra  streams 
are  still  yielding  splendidly.  Even  some  of  the 
coast  streams  are  still  affording  some  good  trout 
fishing,  the  length  of  the  season  having  been 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  activity  of  the 
California  Anglers’.  Association  in  stocking 
these  streams.  In  San  Mateo  county  their  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Ocean  Shore  railway,  and  this  fishing  dis¬ 
trict  promises  to  become  a  very  important  one. 

Fishing  in  the  Truckee  has  not  been  very  good 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  as  additional  water 
has  been  let  into  the  river  from  Lake  Tahoe  for 
irrigation  purposes.  Members  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Fly-Casting  Club  have  been  making  regu¬ 
lar  visits  there,  however,  and  have  never  come 
away  empty  handed.  In  Lake  Tahoe  fishing  has 
been  very  poor  this  season  for  some  unknown 
reason. 

Salmon  are  now  commencing  to  run  in  the 
bay  and  anglers  are  preparing  for  some  fine 
sport,  as  this  year  is  the  one  when  a  large  run 
is  to  be  expected.  Few  have  been  taken  so  far, 
but  the  fish  are  here,  and  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  sardines  are  commencing  to  hurry  into 
the  bay,  a  big  run  is  not  far  away.  A  few  salmon 
are  making  their  appearance  in  the  Bay  of  Mon¬ 
terey,  but  the  sport  is  no  better  there  than  it  is 
here. 

Striped  bass  appear  to  have  been  very  elusive 
of  .late  and  catches  have  been  very  light.  How¬ 
ever,  black  bass  are  now  to  be  had  in  large 
numbers,  and  this  fish  is  occupying  the  bulk  of 
attention  from  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  far 
away  for  their  sport. 

Sea  fishermen  are  much  excited  over  the  re¬ 
port  that  leaping  tuna  have  been  seen  along  the 
coast  a  short  distance  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 
This  fish  makes  its  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Channel  Islands  and  has  been  taken  as  far  north 
as  Santa  Barbara,  but  never  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  and  his  bride  have 
been  spending  a  part  of  .  their  honeymoon  in 
Southern  California  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gained 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  fisherwoman  by  landing 
the  first  yellowtail  of  the  season  to  be  hooked 
with  light  tackle  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
She  succeeded  in  landing  the  fish  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  of  half  an  hour,  this  proving  to  be  a  thirty- 
one-pounder.  A.  P.  B. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  A.  F.  Bingenheimer  won  the  quarter- 
ounce  event  and  C.  A.  Rhine  and  A.  L.  Stolz 
tied  for  first  place  in  the  half-ounce  event  in 
the  contest  held  Wednesday,  Aug.  3.  Following 
are  the  scores : 


A.  F. 

Bingenheimer . 

14-ounce. 

%-ounce. 

.  99 

97  12-15 

C.  A. 

Rhine . 

.  98  8-15 

98  4-15 

Tlieo. 

Toll  . 

.  98  7-15 

96  12-15 

A.  I„ 

Stolz . . 

.  98  7-15 

9S  4-15 

Albert 

Lahman  . . 

.  9S  5-15 

98  2-15 

Chas. 

Vandenbnrg  . 

.  94  5-15 

97  6-15 

C.  L. 

Tolfson . 

97  10-15. 

Harry 

Lewis  . 

C.  L.  Tolfson, 

95  6-15 

Sec’y. 
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The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


VI.— The  Plaice. 

Among  the  many  excellent  food  fishes  of  our 
coast  none  is  growing  more  rapidly  in  economic 
importance  than  the  plaice,  and  there  is  merit  in, 
the  selection.  Perhaps  no  species  is  susceptible 
of  more  ways  of  preparation  for  the  table, 'and 
under  the  hand  of  the  skillful  cook  it  can  be 
and  is  palmed  off  on  unsuspecting  guests  at  fash¬ 
ionable  hotels  and  restaurants  under  a  number 
of  more  or  less  high-sounding  names.  Boiled 
striped  bass  and  chicken  halibut  are  two  of  the 
favorite  titles  in  which  it  appears  on  richly  enj- 
bossed  menus,  both  dishes  being  so  daintily  and 
carefully  prepared  that  the  deception  is  rarely 
or  never  discovered. 

Like  so  many  of  dur  fishes  the  plaice  bears  a 
variety  of  local  names,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  origin  of  any  single  one.  Thus  we 
have  brail,  pucker-mouth,  fluke,  turbot,  flounder 
and  plaice,  all  used  with  equal  acceptance  with¬ 
in  a  few  degrees  of  latitude.  It  seems  remark¬ 
able  that  a  general  name  is  not  adopted  and 
used  for  many  of  the  more  important  fishes 
whose  identity  is  well  established-.  This  would 
save  much  confusion. 

The  habits  of  the  plaice  are  most  interesting. 
Judging  from  its  shape  few  would  imagine  it  to 
be  swift  of  fin.  Along  the  sandy  stretches  of 
our  rivers  and  bays — where  the  water  is  clear 
and  the  observer's  vision  keen — there  may  often 
be  seen  on  the  bottom  a  pair  of  black  eyes  peep¬ 
ing  out  from  the  sand,  intently  watching  every 
moving  object,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  minnow 
or  other  small  fry  which  ventures  near  these 
eyes.  As  swift  as  thought  a  brown  object  goes 
darting  through  the  water  and  the  unsuspecting- 
victim  is  gathered  in,  while  the  plaice  drops  back 
to  the  bottom  where,  with  a  peculiar  motion  of 
tail  and  fin,  he  instantly  disappears  in  the  sand 
with  nothing  but  the  watchful  eye  to  mark  his 
position. 

It  is  most  interesting  'to  see  a  school  of  plaice 
in  pursuit  of  the  sand  lance  or  mullet  in  the 
autumn  when  the  latter  are  trading  along  the 
beach.  So  eagerly  do  the  plaice  pursue  and 
with  such  velocity  do  they  rise  from  the  bottom 
that  they  shoot  up  into  the  air  and  may  be  seen 
by  the  dozen  vaulting  two  feet  or  more  above 
the  water.  It  is  of  course  only  when  the  surf 
is  quiet  that  this  may  be  observed. 

I  he  plaice  is  not  solely  an  American  fish  and 
has  well  known  European  representation.  It 
ranges  from  the  Brazilian  coast  north  to  Labra¬ 
dor  and  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  both  for 
the  table  and  in  the  estimation  of  the  angler. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  to  sojourn  in 
Southern  waters  during  the  winter  months,  re¬ 
turning  to  our  coast  as  water  temperature  in¬ 
creased  in  the  spring.  If  this  were  the  case  they 
would  naturally  appear  first  in  our  Southern 
streams  and  then  successively  at  other  points 
North,  as  do  the  shad  and  other  migrants.  The 
generally  accepted  theory  now  is  that  they  drop 
out  to  the  Gulf  stream  and  pass  the  winter  there, 
moving  shoreward  as  the  water  temperature 
rises.  The  fact  that  they  appear  simultaneously 
along  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  strongly  supports  this  belief. 

While  the  plaice  can  in  no  sense  be  classed 
as  a  game  fish,  it  does  afford  good  sport  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  city  people,  not  to  mention  the  hosts 


who  angle  for  them  in  every  tidal  stream  of  the 
Middle  States. 

The  method  employed  by  the  numerous  ex¬ 
cursion  boats  and  fishing  banks  steamers  cannot 
be  classed  as  angling,  as  the  tackle  used  is  so 
crude  and  the  sinkers  so  heavy  that  no  chance 
for  play  is  offered,  apd  the  fish  are  simply 
hauled  in,  hand  over  hand.  Still  the  sport  is 
enjoyed. 

If  these  same  people,  with  no  greater  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  or  money,  would  go  to  the  nearest 
beach  and  cast  out  into  the  open  surf,  they  would 
entirely  escape  the  crowded  condition  of  the  fish¬ 
ing  boats  and  find  their  chances  of  success  to  be 
equally  good,  and  the  sport  greatly  enhanced. 
In  all  our  tidal  streams  are  to  be  found  sand 
reefs,  or  stretches  as  they  are  termed,  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  channels  where  the  water  shal- 


UNHOOKING  A  35-POUND  CHANNEL  BASS  AT  FORKED 
RIVER  BEACH,  NEW  JERSEY. 


lows,  which  can  easily  be  told  by  the  color  of 
the  water.  It  is  just  here  the  plaice  are  to  be 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  lying  in  wait 
for  the  passing  small  fry. 

Anchoring  the  boat  quietly  where  the  line  of 
sand  shows,  and  being  provided  with  a  good 
supply  of  live  green-head  minnows  which  should 
be  kept  overboard  in  a  live  bait  can,  the  experi¬ 
enced  hand  will  proceed  as  follows:  Adjusting 
the  float  so  that  the  bait  will  be  allowed  to 
settle  five  to  six  feet,  and  having  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  long  swivel  sinker,  the  line  is  at- 
tachedk  to  one  end.  To  the  other  end  of  the 
sinker  fasten  a  short,  stout  leader  not  more  than 
twelve  inches  in  length.  To  the  end  of  this 
leader  is  looped  a  brass  box  swivel,  to  the  other 
end  of  which  the  snclled  hook  is  secured.  The 
hook  should  be  a  5/0  or  a  6/0  good  quality 
hollow  point  Limerick  hook. 

The  object  of  the  swivel  between  the  hook 
and  the  leader  is  that  as  the  tideway  swirls  the 
bait  around,  the  line  will  be  kept  in  its  proper 
position  and  not  unstranded.  The  sinker  should 
be  just  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  bait  well  down. 


and  one  which  will  be  nicely  buoyed  by  the  cork 
float. 

The  next  step  will  be  hooking  on  the  minnow, 
which  should  be  done  by  passing  the  hook 
through,  just  back  of  and  under  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  not  deep  enough  to  strike  the  vertebrae,  for 
that  would  instantly  paralyze  the  bait.  Arranged 
as  described,  the  bait  can  move  freely  about  and 
thus  proves  a  most  attractive  lure.  When  over 
the  boatside,  the  line  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
out  freely  with  the  tide  until  a  distance  of  200 
or  300  feet  has  been  traversed,  when,  if  there 
has  been  no  result,  the  line  should  be  reeled  ill 
and  again  allowed  to  pass  out.  When  the  strike 
comes,  the  float  will  distappear  like  a  flash,  as 
the  plaice,  on  seizing  his  prey,  at  once  goes  to  the 
bottom.  Caution  must  now  be  exercised  and  a 
little  time  allowed  for  the  fish  to  gorge  the  bait. 
This  wait  must  not  be  more  than  the  fraction 
of  a  minute,  when  the  line  should  be  reeled  up 
taut  and  the  hook  set  home  firmly,  as  the  fish  is 
invariably  at  the  bottom  and  lying  quietly. 

To  get  the  full  amount  of  sport,  a  light  rod 
should  be  used ;  not  in  the  -sense,  however,  a 
trout  fisherman  would  use  the  term,  but  what  is 
considered  light  by  the  salt-water  fisherman — a 
good  1/0  multiplying  reel  and  a  15-thread  special 
line;  in  fact,  just  such  a  rig  as  would  be  good 
for  weakfishing. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  will  be  inclined  to 
think  the  sport  tame,  but  more  than  *a  quarter  of 
a  century’s  endeavor  on  river  and  bay  through 
many  States  has  taught  me  not  to  despise  the 
humbler  fishes,  afid  that  by  studying  their  habits 
and  homes,  together  with  the  gentler  methods  of 
effecting  their  capture,  there  is  a  delight  in  their 
pursuit.  Nor  is  the  fight  of  a  five-  to  eight- 
pound  plaice  to  be  despised  when  taken  on  light 
tackle  in  an  open  tideway.  They  may  come  in 
gently  enough  until  near  the  surface,  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  boat  like  a  flash  they  seek  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  many  a  sore  finger  is  nursed  that  has 
been  caused  by  the  rapidly  revolving  reel  handle 
torn  from  the  angler’s  hand  by  the  startled  fish. 
Let  those  who  are  skeptical  give  the  sport  a  fair 
trial  as  described,  and  the  result  will  be  its  en¬ 
dorsement.  Leonard  Hulit. 

Lake  Sunapee  Fishing  Association. 

Blodgett’s  Landing,  N.  H.,  Aug.  13. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  The  second  annual  meeting 
of  the  Lake  Sunapee  Fishing  Association  was 
held  to-day  and  was  presided  over  by  Frank  F. 
Hodges,  of  New  York  city.  Members  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  the  lake,  including  Dr. 
W.  C.  Kendall,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
Washington,  and  Nathaniel  Wentworth,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game 
Commission. 

Reports  were  made  by  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  and  the  executive  committee  showing  the 
splendid  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  past  year.  It  was  voted  to 
accept  and  to  adopt  all  reports.  1 

Dr.  Kendall,  who  is  at  the  present  time  at  the 
lake  studying  the  conditions  for  a  report  to  the 
Government,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  and 
said  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remain  at  the 
lake  until  late  in  the  fall  to  see  if  any  of  the 
chinook  salmon  attempted  to  spawn.  This  is  .  a 
question  that  is  interesting  the  Government  at 
the  present  time.  When  Dr.  Kendall  has  finished 
his  report  much  valuable  information  will  be 
gained  by  our  association. 
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UMC 


Quality  wins !  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shot  Shells  have  again  proven  their  right  to  every 
shooter’s  preference.  These  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  were  the  selection  of  the  amateur  winners. 
Interstate  Handicaps  are  held  for  amateurs,  and  it  is  the  amateur  winnings  that  count — this  fact 
lends  still  more  significance  to  the  sweeping  UMC  victories.  They  used  UMC  in  preference  to  all 
other  makes  because  they  knew  that  the  quality  of  their  shells  would  influence  their  final  score. 


Ten  Consecutive  Sweeping  UMC  Victories 
Proved  the  Amateurs9  Judgments  Were  Right 


The  same  UMC  ammunition  that  made  these  record  wins  is  the  ammunition  you  buy  at  your  dealer’s  for  the  hunt — the 
universally  better  bags  of  the  UMC  sportsmen  everywhere  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Steel  Lined  Shells.  (J  M  0 — REMINGTON,  tl 


UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  are  made  with  a  Steel  Lining  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  powder,  insuring  uniform  loads  in  all  kinds  of  weather  as  well 
as  increased  velocity  andlpenetration. 
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Same  Ownership 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299 
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t  ;rstate  Handicaps 

An  Amateur, 

ing  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

of  of  UMC  Superiority ? 

Rem  ing  tog,  GUNS  WON 

5  of  the  Last  10  Interstate  Handicaps 
As  Many  Handicaps  as  All  the  Other  Guns  Combined 

This  victory  conclusively  demonstrates  Remington  superiority — proves  that  these  guns  of  the  day  lead  all  other  makes. 

Just  as  significant  as  the  sweeping  UMC  victories  are  the  5  out  of  10  wins  of  the  Remington  Guns.  To  appreciate  this 
remarkable  achievement,  one  must  call  to  mind  the  great  number  of  guns  of  American  as  well  as  foreign  make  from  which 

amateur  contestants  in  these  Handicaps  made  their  selections. 

:ord-making  combination 


■i|  :nt 


Same  Standard  of  Quality 


The  Remington  Arms  Co., 

y,  New  York  City.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Remington  Idea  guns  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  the  best  guns 
that  can  be  produced — modern  in  every  respect.  Remember  the  Rem¬ 
ington  features — Hammerless,  Solid  Breech,  and  Safe. 


STEEL  ® 
LI  NED  ^ 

SHELLS 


What  More  Convincing  Proof  of  UMC  Superiority? 


A  CLEAN  SWEEP  AT  THE  FIRING 

In  10  Successive  Interstate  Handicaps 

Every  Handicap  Was  Won  By  An  Amateur, 

Shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined 


LINE 


Shells. 


UMC 


Quality  wins!  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shot  Shells  have  again  proven  their  right  to  every 
shooter’s  preference.  These  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  were  the  selection  of  the  amateur  winners. 
Interstate  Handicaps  are  held  for  amateurs,  and  it  is  the  amateur  winnings  that  count- — this  fact 
lends  still  more  significance  to  the  sweeping  UMC  victories.  They  used  U  M  C  in  preference  to  all 
other  makes  because  they  knew  that  the  quality  of  their  shells  would  influence  their  final  score. 

Ten  Consecutive  Sweeping  UMC  Victories 
Proved  the  Amateurs’  Judgments  Were  Right 

The  same  UMC  ammunition  that  made  these  record  wins  is  the  ammunition  you  buy  at  your  dealer’s  for  the  hunt — the 
universally  better  bags  of  the  UMC  sportsmen  everywhere  bearing  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


Remington.  GUNS  WON 

5  of  the  Last  10  Interstate  Handicaps 
As  Many  Handicaps  as  All  the  Other  Guns  Combined 

This  victory  conclusively  demonstrates  Remington  superiority — proves  that  these  guns  of  the  day  lead  all  other  makes. 

Just  as  significant  as  the  sweeping  UMC  victories  are  the  5  out  of  10  wins  of  the  Remington  Guns.  To  appreciate  this 
remarkable  achievement,  one  must  call  to  mind  the  great  number  of  guns  of  American  as  well  as  foreign  make  from  which 

amateur  contestants  in  these  Handicaps  made  their  selections. 


UMC — REMINGTON,  the  record-making  combination 


UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  are  made  with  a  Steel  Lining  which  pro¬ 
tects  the  powder,  insuring  uniform  loads  in  all  kinds  of  weather  as  well 
as  increased  velocity  and  -[penetration. 


Same  Management 


Same  Ownership 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Same  Standard  of  Quality 

The  Remington  Arms  Co., 


Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Remington  Idea  guns  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  the  best  guns 
that  can  be  produced — modern  in  every  respect.  Remember  the  Rem¬ 
ington  features — Hammerless,  Solid  Breech,  and  Safe. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Aug.  20,  1910. 


Newark  Bait-  and  Fly-Casting  Club, 

Newark,.  N.  J.,  Aug.  1 3.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  features  of  the  contest  at  Wee- 
quahic  Park  to-day  were  the  high  scores  of  L. 
S.  Darling,  in  the  accuracy  fly  event,  and  of  Jay 
Marsh  in  the  distance  bait.  The  wind  was  un¬ 
favorable,  but  the  sky  was  clear.  The  results: 


Accuracy, 


-Dist.  Bait— N  Dist. 
Best  Cast,  Fly, 


Feet. 

165 

154 

167 

163 

iss 


207 


Feet.  Acc'y  Fly. 


106 

’94 

10Q 

’92 


99.10 

99.1 

99.4 

99.3 

90 


98.2  ' 
98.10 


Average. 

Best. 

•  •  -154% 

178 

■  151% 

16S 

.  119% 

153 

...115% 

ISO 

.  82% 

172 

•  67% 

177 

.  99 

182 

Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill..  Aug.  8  —Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Our  club  contest  scheduled  for  Aug. 

6  was  cast  off  in  regular  order  per  scores  given 
below  in  the  order  as  cast : 

During  the  accuracy  bait  there  was  a  clear 
sky,  northeast  cross  winds,  conditions  fair. 

QUARTER-OUNCE  ACCURACY  BAIT. 

Regular.  Re-entries. 

Geo.  W.  Cook  .  98/4  99.3 


%-oz.  Av’ge. 

Darling  .  98.4  91 

Muldoon  . . 97.11  143 

Champion  .  97.6  84% 

Mapes  .  97.4  123.1 

Jacobus  .  96.14 

Frazer  .  96.4 

Endersby  .  95.10 

Sands  .  91.7 

Visitors — Orange  Rod  Club: 

Marsh  .  98.10 

H.  S.  Smith .  95.10 

W.  B.  Smith .  94.7 

Distance  half-ounce,  re-entry,  postponed  from 
July  16 : 

Mapes  A . 154% 

Muldoon 
Darling 

Champion  . 115% 

Frazer 
N  eu  . . 

Marsh 

An  informal  contest  will  be  held  Aug.  27, 

when  several  members  of  the  Orange  Rod  Club 

will  be  present.  Fred  T.  Mapes,  Sec’y. 


A.  D.  Whitby  . 98.6 

O.  C.  Wehle .  9S.1 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter .  96.7 

J.  M.  Ranney .  98.9 

L.  N.  Place . ....  99.2 

L.  E.  De  Garmo . 9S.9 

Wm.  Stanley  .  99.2 

A.  Bauer  .  98.3 

N.  C.  Heston .  98.9 

H.  R.  Winfield .  96.9 

W.  H.  Ball .  99.2 

J.  E.  Amman.. .  97.9 

J.  T.  Flartley .  97.8 

E.  K.  Pierson .  99.4 

H.  J.  Hokamp  .  98.1 

E.  R.  Rockwell .  96.6 

E.  H.  Matthews . , .  97.9 

M.  Hartstall  . 97.9 

R.  C.  Nicholson  .  94.9 

L.  R.  Huntley .  97.7 

D.  Kernaghan  .  98.5 

Mr.  Kleinfeldt  (visitor)  .  96.1 


99.2 


98 


QUARTER-OUNCE  DISTANCE  BAIT. 

During  distance  bait  there  was  a  clear  sky, 
wind,  maximum  velocity  twelve  miles. 


Regular. 

T.  E.  Amman .  69  2-5 

A.  D.  Whitby .  86  3-5 

N.  C.  Heston .  141  1-5 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter .  112  4-5 

L.  E.  De  Garmo .  49  2-5 

W.  H.  Ball .  81  1-5 

T.  T.  Hartley .  40 


-Re-entries- 


96  1-5 
126  3-5 
94  2-5 
98 

82  2-5 
76 

89  2-5 
117 


55  2-5 


Geo.  W.  Cook .  100  3-5 

A1  Berg  .  85  4-5 

L.  N.  Place .  129 

Mr.  Kleinfeldt  (visitor)  .  100 

DELICACY  AND  ACCURACY  FLY. 

Clear  sky,  calm,  practically  no  wind. 

L.  E.  De  Garmo. .  98  9-30  99  2-30  98  26-30 

N.  C.  Heston .  97  17-30  97  22-30  .. 

LIGHT  TACKLE  DISTANCE  FLY. 

Wind  velocity  approximately  ten  miles ;  cross 


winds. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

N.  C.  Heston  ... 

. . . .  77 

T.  E. 

Amman . 

..  SO 

E.  R.  Rockwell. 
\Y.  H.  Ball . 

. . . .  73 

....  92 

L.  E. 

De  Garmo... 

..  82 

Attention  is  called  to  the  number  of  fine  scores 
made  in  the  accuracy  bait  event  and  the  large 
number  of  entries,  considering  the  vacation 
period  and- absentees  from  the  city. 

A.  D.  W hitby,  Sec’y. 


Mr.  Wentworth  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
and  read  an  article  showing  that  California  sal¬ 
mon  were  planted  in  Wisconsin  thirty  years  ago. 
He  said  that  owing  to  the  planting  of  these 
Pacific  salmon  in  Lake  Sunapee  we  to-day  have 
better  fishing  than  for  many  years  past.  Several 
large  specimens  of  these  fish  have  been  taken 
during  the  past  month  ranging  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  pounds,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
they  were  first  planted  in  the  lake  in  1905,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  grow  very  fast.  The  officers 
desire  to  raise  $1,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  next  year. 

The  question  of  having  flags  placed  on  all  fish¬ 
ing  buoys  was  discussed.  It  is  found  that  many 
fishermen  put,  out  a  small  buoy  which  cannot 
readily  be  seen  and  makes  trouble  for  motor 
boats. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 
President,  Rev.  Ozora  S.  Davis,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
Vice-President,  Allen  Hollis,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Secretary,  George  H.  Graham.  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Treasurer,  Wm.  E.  Gilbert,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Executive  Committee,  the  above,  and  Frank  F. 
Hodges,  New  York;  Ralph  S.  Davis,  Waverly, 
Mass. ;  Charles  R.  Kearns,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  H.  Graham. 


Pike  and  Mascalonge. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Aug.  n .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  More  years  ago  than  I  like  to  mention 
for  olivious  reasons  I  had  royal  sport,  with  the 
mascalonge  of  Indian  River,  in  Jefferson  county, 
New  York.  My  first  trip  down  that  stream  from 
Theresa  was  one  of  three  days  with  Dr.  James 
Davison,  brother  of  your  correspondent,  J.  L. 
Davison,  of  Lockport.  and  we  bagged  fifteen 
mascalonge.  There  were  no  pike  in  the  river 
then.  The  great  Northern  pike  is  called  pickerel 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Indian  rivers.  Some 
scoundrel  out  of  spite  to  another  of  the  same 
stripe  probably  put  about  200  of  these  coarse- 
meated  cannibals  into  the  Indian  River  and  they 
have  almost  cleaned  out  the  noble  mascalonge. 
Only  occasionally  is  one  caught  now,  and  -it  is 
always  a  large  and  old  one  of  about  fifty  pounds’ 
weight. 

The  black  bass,  formerly  abundant,  are  going 
the  same  way  as  the  ’lunge,  but  the  pickerel  are 
on  the  job.  Last  week  fourteen-year-old  George 
Bullard,  of  Theresa,  captured  one  that  weighed 
fifteen  pounds  and  nine  ounces  in  Red  Lake,  a 
river  tributary.  He  was  casting  among  the 
weeds  with  a  light  steel  rod,  a  frog  on  a  bull¬ 
head  hook  when  the  big  pike  seized  the  bait. 
Fie  had  no  gaff  and  of  course  could  not  lift  the 
fish  into  his  boat.  But  his  oarsman  was  an  ex¬ 
perienced  fisherman  and  they  tired  the  monster 
out  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  and  dragged 
him  ashore  on  the  beach. 

My  correspondent,  while  camping  qn  Red  Lake 
this  summer,  saw  two  of  these  “pickerel”  the 
other  day  that  weighed  1 1V2  and  12 Vi  pounds 
that  were  thought  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pike 
and  a  mascalonge.  The  lower  jaw,  tail  and  fins 
were  mascalonge  looking,  but  otherwise  they  re¬ 
sembled  the  pike.  I  think  the  Chautauqua  mas¬ 
calonge  of  the  Ohio  River  basin  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Indian  River.  It  has  bands  in¬ 
stead  of  the  small  roundish,  dark  spots  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  species.  H.  H.  Thompson. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


North  Shore  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Aug.  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made  at 
the  club  contest  Saturday,  Aug.  6: 

44-ounce 

Acc’y.  Bait.  Acc’y  Fly. 


C.  O.  Dorchester _ 

.  97.0 

9S  8-15 

Edw.  W.  Roper . 

.  94.8 

F.  E.  Adams . 

.  98.4 

A.  E.—  Suter . 

.  92.1 

H.  E.  Rice . 

.  97.9 

97  13-15 

E.  E.  Martin . 

.  97.7 

Geo.  A.  Ilinterleitner 

.  99.1 

98  12-15 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

99  5-15 

Harrv  Madsen  . 

.  96.2 

\Y .  I.  Marshall . 

.  98.3 

1.  H.  Bellows . 

.  97.7 

99  10-15 

Ke  entries,  accuracy 

bait : 

A.  E.  Suter . 

88.9 

F.  E.  Adams . 

....  99.4 

Re-entries,  accuracy 

fly: 

I.  11.  Bellows . 

. 99  10-15 

99  10-15 

G.  A.  Ilinterleitner.. 

.  98  11-15 

98  11-15 

H.  E.  Rice . 

.  97  8-15 

99  6-15 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

.  99  8-15 

99  8-15 

C.  O.  Dorchester . 

.  98  5-15 

98  8-15 

April  30. 

May  14'. 

y2-oz. 

44-oz. 

F.  E.  Adams  . 

.  99.4' 

98.6 

I  H  Bellows 

.  98.0 

R.  H.  Benns . 

. .  97.2 

96.4 

F.  W.  Bunts . 

89.9 

L.  T.  Clossmari . 

.  98.0 

93.(i 

Sterling  Cramer  . 

.  99.4 

99.2 

O.  C.  Dorchester . 

96.5 

E.  M.  Ercanbrock. . . 

97.5 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

.  97.9 

98.6 

Leonard  Goodwin  . . . 

96.7 

Alfred  M.  Hall . 

.  9S.1 

97.0 

Geo.  H.  Hinterleitner 

.  97.9 

9S.4 

W.  Liddell  . 

.  97.0 

96.7 

T.  S.  Luthy  . 

94.6 

W.  1.  Marshall . 

. .  97.2 

95.7 

C  E  Martin . 

93.0 

.  9S.5 

.  96.9 

94.7 

TT  E  Rice 

.  97.9 

98.1 

.  93.2 

97.5 

.  96.1 

S5.5 

Clarence  Weber  . 

95.9 

Harry  Madsen  . 

.  95.3 

97.9 

The  following  were  the  fly  scores  made  July 
30  and  not  published  last  week: 


Dry 

fly  accuracy 

,  light  tackle: 

G.  A. 

Ilinterleitner  97  7-15 

I.  FT. 

Bellows. . . 

.  99  5-15 

H.  E. 

Rice . 

98  6-15 

T.  A. 

Forsyth. . . 

.  98  13-15 

Some  of  the 

members  cast 

re-entries  when 

their 

scores  are 

full,  therefore 

are  not 

entitled 

to  a 

re-entry.  In  such 

cases  the  scores 

are  not 

published. 

I  am  inclosin 

g  a  list 

of  scores  cast 

to  date 

and 

averages  so  that  members 

may  see 

where 

they 

are  short. 

The  executive  committee  has  de- 

cided 

that  all  who  can 

compete 

without 

casting 

more 

than  two 

scores  in  one  event  on  one  day 

may 

do  so.  Ol 

course 

you  can  cast  two  half- 

ounce  and  two 

quarter-ounce  bait  scores 

on  re- 

entry 

day. 

J  une  11 

June  25. 

July  16. 

July  30. 

Aug.  6. 

y2-oz. 

44-oz. 

y2-oz. 

44-oz. 

44-oz. 

Average. 

97.1 

97.8 

97.9 

98.5 

.  98.4 

9S.24 

97.2 

97.9 

97.7 

97.70 

96.9 

98.5 

97.4 

97.28 

96.9 

95.8 

93.SG 

97.9 

96.1 

96.7 

96.46 

98.5 

99.1 

98.3 

9S.90 

94.7 

96.7 

97.0 

96.48 

96.5 

97.9 

96.2 

96.96 

98.4 

97.6 

97.5 

98.00 

94.9 

96.3 

93.8 

95.74 

97.9 

97.66 

98.0 

98.6 

99.0 

97.5 

99.1 

98.35 

97.3 

97.0 

97.00 

95.4 

95.6 

95.37 

96. 8 

96.2 

99.6 

9S.i 

SS.'S 

97.32 

92.7 

97.5 

97.7 

97.7 

95.73 

98.1 

97.5 

98.03 

96.1 

98.6 

96.42 

98.6 

96.2 . 

98.4 

97.5 

97.9 

97.80 

95.0 

98.4 

88.9 

98.0 

92.1 

94.72 

S9.3 

94.9 

89.9 

97.1 

ELIO 

96.9 

95.9 

.... 

96.52 

96.3 

95.0 

96.6 

93. S 

96.2 

95.81 

r 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

20.  Stamford  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

20.  Harlem  Yacht  Club,  long  distance  race. 

20.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  eighth  championship. 

20.  Conanicut  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay,  catboats. 
20.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  club. 

20.  Jubilee  Yacht  Club,  club. 

20.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

20.  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  club. 

20.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

20.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open  and  interbay  catboats. 

20.  Huguenot  Yacht  Club,  club. 

20.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  vice-commodore  cup. 

20.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  fifth  club. 

20.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

20.  Royal  Canadian  Yacht  Club. 

23.  Manchester  Yacht  Club,  Crowhurst  cup. 

25.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

25.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

25-27.  Westhampton  C.  C.,  association  regatta. 

25-27.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Nutting  cup  races. 

2(5.  Annisquam  Yacht  Club,  Y.  R.  A.  open. 

27.  Northport  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

27.  New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

27.  Marine  and  Field  Club,  ninth  championship. 

27.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

27.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  sixth  race. 

27.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

27.  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  club. 

27.  Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  rear-commodore  cup. 

27.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

27.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

31.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  race  week. 


New  York  Y.  C.  Cruise. 

The  cruise  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  came  to 
an  end  last  Saturday.  At  a  meeting  held  on  the 
flagship  Aloha,  the  squadron  was  formally  dis¬ 
banded  after  Commodore  James  had  been 
thanked  for  the  very  efficient  way  he  had  led 
the  squadron.  It  was  the  best  cruise  the  club 
has  had  for  several  years,  and  the  racing  was 
very1  keen  and  interesting.  Unfortunately  the 
racing  for  the  Astor  and  King’s  cups,  which 
were  sailed  after  the  yachts  returned  to  New¬ 
port,  were  disappointments.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  weather,  and  each  day  the  wind  was 
not  just  what  was  wanted.  In  the  race  for  the 
King’s  cup  the  wind  was  from  S.  W.  This  gave 
the  yachts  a  turn  to  windward  on  the  first  leg. 
and  Winsome  did  some  fine  sailing,  so  that  she 
had  a  lead  of  5m.  all  but  2s.  when  she  started 
the  second  leg.  Then  the  wind  was  fluky,  and 
Winsome  found  a  soft  spot,  while  Aurora  stead¬ 
ily  overhauled  her.  It  was  so  on  the  third  leg, 
and  Aurora  won  a  race  through  being  well 
favored  by  the  wind.  It  was  hard  luck  to  be 
beaten  as  Winsome  was,  particularly  after  she 
had  won  so  well  in  the  most  important  part  of 
the  race. 

In  the  race  for  the  Astor  cups,  the  committee 
selected  a  course  not  at  all  suited  to,  the  con¬ 
ditions.  It  enabled  the  yachts  to  reach  for  33 
miles,  and  to  sail  before  the  wind  for  4^2  miles. 
There  was  much  grumbling  afterward,  not  so 
much  because  the  yachtsmen  had  lost  the  cup. 
but  because  they  had  not  had  a  good  race  and 
had  been  unable  to  show  what  their  yachts 
could  do.  The  committee  was  on  board  Col. 
Astor’s  steam  yacht  Noma.  It  was  late  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  harbor,  and  a  signal  postponing  the 
start  was  shown  on  Noma  as  she  left  the 
harbor.  Inside  the  harbor  the  wind  was  west 
of  north,  but  outside  it  was  east  of  north.  In¬ 
stead  of  postponing  the  race  for  another  15 
minutes  and  getting  the  direction  of  the  wind 
accurately,  the  committee  concluded  that  it  was 
west  of  north  outside  and  chose  a  course  which, 
in  its  opinion,  would  give  17  miles  of  windward,, 
work.  This  course  was  to  the  Hen  and  Chicken 
lightship,  then  to  the  Vineyard  Sound  light- 
/  ship,  and  then  to  Brenton’s  Reef.  Had  it  been 
sailed  the  other  way  round,  it  would  have  given 
four  miles  dead  to  windward.  Polaris  sailed 
well  in  this  race,  and  on  corrected  time  had 
won  the  cup  for  sloops  and  yawls,  but.  un¬ 
fortunately.  she  had  gone  inside  the  buoy  off 
Sakonnet  Point  instead  of  outside,  according 


to  instructions,  and  was  protested  by  Ad¬ 
venturess.  The  committee  consulted  with  L. 
R.  Alberger,  the  owner  of  Polaris,  who  admitted 
the  error,  and  the  yacht  was  disqualified.  This 
gave  the  cup  to  Aurora,  so  she  won  the  two 
best  prizes  of  the  cruise  on  flukes. 

The  courses  for  the  King’s  cup  races  have 
always  been  triangular,  and  many  yachtsmen 
think  it  hardly  fair  to  send  sloops  against 
schooners  over  a  course  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
schooner.  The  race  is  really  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  year,  and  these  yachtsmen  think 
'  the  course  should  be  windward  or  leeward  and 
return.  Naturally  the  schooner  men  would  not 
take  kindly  to  such  a  change.  In  order  to 
please  all  a  compromise  has  been  suggested. 
This  is  to  have  a  triangular  course  one  year 
and  windward  or  leeward  the  next.  Although  a 
triangular  course  is  more  favorable  to  the 
schooner,  sloops  have  won  three  out  of  the  five 
races  sailed  for  the  cup,  and  these  races  have 
been  over  triangular  courses. 

One  particularly  pleasing  feature  of  the  cruise 
was  that  so  many  of  the  racing  yachts  were 
sailed  by  their  owners.  All  the  30-footers,  the 
31,  38,  46,  55  and  65-foot  sloops  and  yawls  had 
amateur  helmsmen,  and  many  amateurs  in  their 
crews.  In  the  schooner  classes,  too.  the  owners 
of  several  preferred  to  handle  their  yachts 
themselves  rather  than  sit  still  and  allow  a  pro¬ 
fessional  sailing  master  to  take  charge.  Mr.  Lloyd 
Phoenix  always  handled  his  auxiliary  Intrepid 
and  Commodore  James  handled  his  yacht  when 
she  was  under  sail. 

NEWPORT  TO  VINEYARD  HAVEN, 

The  run  to  Vineyard  Haven  from  Newport 
was  a  turn  to  windward  for  nearly  the  whole 
distance,  37  miles.  The  wind  was  light,  and  it 
was  late  when  the  yachts  reached  the  finish,  but 
all  were  delighted  that  there  had  been  a  change 
and  reaching  and  running  were  not  in  order. 
Toward  the  end  the  wind  was  light  and  rather 
fluky,  but  it  hardly  changed  the  result  in  the 
different  classes.  The  Rear-Commodore’s  cups 
were  the  chief  attraction,  and  the  auxiliaries 
raced  for  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss 
James!  Thirty-seven  yachts  started.  The  wind 
was  E.  S.  E.,  and  the  course  took  the  yachts 
17  miles  to  the  Vineyard  Sound  lightship  and 
then  20  miles  through  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
passing  north  of  Lucas  Shoal  and  the  Middle 
Ground,  finishing  off  West  Chop.  The  yachts 
crossed  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  nearly  all 
stood  off  to  sea.  Istalena,  Winsome,  Hester, 
Alera  and  Dahinda  held  the  starboard  tack  in 
toward  the  shore  and  worked  along  the  beach. 
These  found  a  head  tide,  but  their  owners 
figured  that  the  wind  would  draw  off  the  land 
and  help  them.  Polaris,  Katrina,  Eleanora  and 
Sea  Fox  held  far  to  the  south,  so  as  to  fetch 
close  by  Gay  Head  on  the  next  tack.  Aurora, 
Shimna,  Elmina,  Irolita.  Phryne  and  Nepsi  kept 
between  the  two.  and  these  yachts  proved  to 
be  the  winners  of  the  races.  At  the  Vineyard 
Sound  lightship  the  order  was:  Aurora, 
Shimna.  Winsome.  Istalena,  Elmina,  Adven¬ 
turess,  Hester,  Dorell.o,  Taormina,  Mimosa  II. , 
Seneca.  Cara  Mia.  Idler.  Alert.  Iris,  Phryne, 
Irondequoit  and  Dervish.  They  were  well 
strung  out.  but  it  was  still  anybody’s  race,  be¬ 
cause  the  wind  was  shifty.  The  leaders  reached 
through  the  Sound  toward  Tarpaulin  Cove,  and 
then  ran  into  a  soft  spot,  but  the  calm  extended 
back  so  that  the  rear  boats  did  not  gain  any 
advantage.  It  was  slow  work  getting  to  the 
finish,  as  the  tide  was  running  west,  but  later 
a  light  air  helped  the  yachts  and  enabled  Aurora 
to  finish  first  at  6:07:18.  After  that  the  yachts 
straggled  in.  the  last  to  finish  being  timed  at 
8:48:25.  This  was  Dahinda. 

Aurora  had  won  in  her  class  and  had  taken 
the  Rear-Commodore’s  cup.  She  had  admin¬ 
istered  the  first  defeat  to  Shimna.  Cara  Mia 


won  the  cup  for  the  second  division.  Elmina 
won  the  cup  for  the  first  division  of  schooners 
and  Irolita  took  the  cup  for  the  second  division. 
Mrs.  James’  cups  were  won  by  Intyepid  and 
Seneca.  The  summaries: 


Motor  Auxiliaries — Distance  37  Miles — Start,  10:10. 


Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Iris  . 6  56  50  8  46  50  8  10  27 

Seneca  .  7  01  12  8  51  12  S  14  15 

Yencedor  .  7  30  07  0  20  07  8  40  29 

Idler  .  Did  not  finish. 

Class  P— Start.  10:10. 

Cara  Mia  . j .  6  59  15  8  49  15  7  03  11 

Windward  . 7  13  23  9  03  23  7  17  19 

Class  L — Start.  10:20. 

Shimna  .  6  2S  56  S  08  56  7  22  31 

Mimosa  II .  Crossed  line  before  signal. 

‘  Class  1C — Start,  10:25. 

Aurora  .  6  07  IS  7  42  18  7  10  01 

Winsome  .  6  18  55  7  53  55  7  21  54 

Istalena  .  6  30  10  8  05  10  7  33  09 

Hester  .  7  30  00  9  05  00  8  30  22 

65ft.  Class  One-Design — Start,  10:25. 

Aurora  . .  6  07  IS  7  42  IS  . 

Winsome  .  6  18  55  7  53  55  . 

Istalena  .  6  30  10  8  05  10  . 


Class  E  Special 

Dervish  . 

Vagrant  . 

Class  D 

Irolita  . 6  34  19 

Katrina  .  6  38  45 

Taormina  . 

Special  Class- 

Ariel  .  6  51  04 

Sea  Fox  . 

Class 

Elmina  .  6  28 

Sea  Fox  . 

N.  Y.  Y.  C.  80s— Start, 

Alera  . 

Phryne  . 


Class  N- 


.  6  51  OS 

8  36  08 

7  32  59 

.  7  53  26 

9  38  26 

8  35  14 

Start,  10:30. 

.  6  34  19 

8  04  19 

7  24  24 

.  6  38  45 

8  08  45 

7  32  14 

.  7  32  33 

9  02  33 

8  20  32 

s — Start. 

10:30. 

.  6  51  04 

8  21  04 

7  57  52 

.  6  47  16 

8  17  16 

7  57  58 

Start,  10:30. 

.  6  28  08 

7  58  08 

7  44  46 

.  6  47  16 

8  17  16 

7  57  58 

10:10. 


Polaris  . 

Adventuress 
Hermes  II. 
Eleanora  . . . 

Vagrant  - 


Intrepid 


Class 


Steam 


Start:  Intrepid.  10:1 
10:33:57. 

Schooners— First  Division. 


.  7  51  50 

9  41  50 

.  8  OS  17 

9  58  17 

.  8  20  19 

10  10  19 

.  8  24  26 

10  14  26 

.  8  25  51 

10  15  51 

.  8  48  25 

10  38  25 

-Start,  10:20. 

.  7  47  59 

9  27  59 

8  04  31 

.  8  20  17 

10  00  17 

8  32  42 

-Start,  10:20. 

.  7  04  35 

8  44  35 

7  30  00 

.  7  20  56 

9  00  56 

7  56  OO 

.  7  30  25 

9  10  25 

8  07  13 

.  8  12  17 

9  52  17 

8  38  13 

.  7  24  00 

9  04  00 

7  57  04 

-Start.  10:15. 

.  7  53  26 

9  38  26 

8  35  14 

.  8  05  52 

9  50  52 

8  38  46 

.  Time  not  taken. 

Auxiliaries 

.  7  34  16 

9  21  14 

9  IS  25 

.  8  44  52 

10  26  22 

10  13  26 

..  'time  not  taken. 

;  Ariadne, 

10:18:30; 

Atlantic, 

Corrected. 

Elmina  _ '. .  7  44  46 

Ariel  .  7  57  52 

Sea  Fox  .  7  57  58 

Intrepid  .  9  21  27 

Schooners — Second  Division. 


Corrected. 
Ariadne  . 10  11  56 


Atlantic 
Idler 


t.n.t. 

d.n.f. 


Trolita  . 

. .  7  24  24 

Vagrant  . 

.  8  35  01 

. .  7  32  14 

Miladi  . 

.  8  38  46 

. .  7  32  59 

.  8  40  29 

Seneca  . 

..  8  14  15 

Cvgnet  . 

.  t.n.t. 

Taormina  . 

. .  S  20  32 

Iris  . 

.  8  10  27 

Sloops 

and  Yawls- 

—First  Division. 

Aurora  . 

. .  7 10  01 

Istalena  . 

.  7  33  09 

Shimna  . 

. .  7  21  51 

Hester  . 

.  8  30  22 

Winsome  . 

. .  7  21  54 

Sloops 

and  Yawls — 

-Second  Division. 

Cara  Mia  . 

. .  7  01  15 

Adventuress  . 

.  S  08  01 

Windward  . 

..  7  16  10 

Tuanita  . 

.  S  11  20 

Irondequoit  . 

. .  7  30  00 

Nepsi  . 

.  8  15  54 

Alera  . 

. .  7  42  51 

Banzai  . 

.  8  16  52 

. .  7  56  00 

.  8  32  42 

Eleanora  . 

. .  7  57  04 

Hermes  II . 

.  8  38  13 

Phryne  . 

. .  7  59  IS 

Dahilnda  . 

.  S  39  26 

Dorello;  . 

. .  8  04  31 

VINEYARD 

HAVEN  TO  NEW  BEDFORD. 

Before  leaving  Vineyard  Haven,  the  races 
for  the  Owl  and  Gamecock  colors  were  rowed, 
and  this  delayed  the  start  until  10  o’clock,  and 
it  enabled  the  summer  residents  ,  on  Martha's 
Vineyard  to  inspect  the  fleet.  Hundreds  of  cat- 
boats  and  other  small  craft  sailed  about  the 
Haven,  and  then  went  to  the  starting  line  to 
watch  the  racing  craft  leave.  The  wind  was 
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S.  E.,  the  tide  running  east,  and  this  gave  the 
yachts  a  run  through  the  Sound  as  far  as  the 
Vineyard  Sound  lightship  and  then  a  reach  to 
the  finish  off  Wilkes’  Reef,  30  miles.  The 
smaller  craft  started  with  spinnakers,  to  port, 
hut  the  yachts  crossed  the  line  with  booms  to 
port,  and  when  clear  of  the  Middle  Ground, 
gybed  and  set  spinnakers.  Again  the  fleet  split 
into  three  divisions.  Aurora,  Winsome. 
Shimna,  Nepsi  and  a  few  others  took  the  north 
side  of  the  Sound  and  bucked  the  full  force  of 
the  tide.  It  was  the  shortest  course.  Another 
division,  headed  by  Iris,  Vencedor,  Cara  Mia, 
Polaris  and  Eleanora,  took  the  south  side, 
where  they  found  slack  water  earlier,  and  Ista- 
lena,  which  had  been  too  soon  at  the  line  and 
had  to  take  a  new  start,  with  Hester.  Adven¬ 
turess,  Intrepid  and  Elmina,  sailed  a  middle 
course.  Shimnia  led  for  some  time,  but  was 
gradually  overhauled  by  Aurora  and  Winsome, 
and  those  two  kept  very  close  together.  Sea 
Fox  took  the  lead  of  the  southern  division  and 
passed  out  close  under  Gay  Head  at  1  o’clock. 
All  three  divisions  then  headed  toward  the 
lightship  and  the  wind  had  freshened  to  a  good 
sailing  breeze.  Light  sails  were  taken  in  as 
they  neared  the  lightship  and  preparations 
made  for  the  reach  across  Buzzard’s  Bay.  The 
times  of  the  leaders  at  the  lightship  were: 
Aurora.  1:44:35;  V  insome,  '1:45:14;  Shimna. 
1:48:31;  Sea  Fox,  1:51:52;  Elmina.  1:52:18;  Ista- 
lena,  1:54:50;  Irolita,  1:55:20;  Dervish,  1:55:51; 
Adventuress.  1:57:40;  Ariel,  1:57:51;  Vencedor. 
i:57:55;  Iris,  1:58:30;  Vagrant,  2:00:27;  Polaris, 
2:01:31;  and  then  were  Muriel,'  Katrina.  Taor¬ 
mina,  Hester,  Irondequoit,  Eleanora,  Intrepid 
Nepsi,  Hermes  II.,  Dorello,  Cara  Mia  and  Mi¬ 
mosa  II.  It  was  a  reach  with  booms  to  port  to 
the  finish,  and  the  wind  was  quite  fresh  and  the 
sea  lumpy.  Toward  the  finish  the  wind  headed 
some,  so  that  they  had  to  make  short  hitches 
to  fetch  the  line.  Aurora  was  again  the  first 
to  finish,  reaching  the  line  at  2:51:57.  She  won 
in  her  class.  Winsome  was  beaten  56s.  Elmina 
led  the  schooners,  but  the  fine  old  schooner 
Sea  Fox  had  done  so  well  that  she  won  the  race 
on  corrected  time.  Irolita  won  another  prize 
for  her  owner,  but  Katrina  reached  very  fast 
to  the  finish  and  only  lost  because  of  the'  time 
allowance.  Irolita  also  won  the  Navy  challenge 
cup  for  schooners.  For  this  trophy  all  schoon¬ 
ers  sailed  in  one  class.  The  Navy  cup  for 
sloops  was  won  by  Nepsi,  which  had  been  sailed 
with  good  judgment  by  Butler  Whiting.  The 
yachtsmen  leached  the  harbor  early  enough  to 
visit  two  of  the  best  known  of  the’  old  Whaler 
fleet.  One,  the  Greyhound,  reached  port  only 
three  weeks  ago,  after  a  long  cruise.  The  sum¬ 
maries  follow: 


Sea  Fox 
Elmina  . 


Sea  Fox 
Arie.l  .. 


Irolita  .. 
Katrina  . 
Muriel  .. 
Taormina 


Dervish 

Vagrant 


Vagrant 

Miladi 


Nepsi  .. 
Alera  .. 
Phryne 
Banzai  . 
Dnhinda 


Cara  Mia 
Windward 


Dorello  .... 
Phantom  . . 

Adventuress 
Irondequoit 
Polaris 
Eleanora  . . 
Hermes  II. 

Shimna 
Mimosa  II. 


Class  B— Start.  11:00. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

.  2  59  21  3  59  21  3  43  12 

.  2  55  44  3  55  44  3  44  54 


Special  Class— Start.  11:00. 

.  2  59  21  3  59  21 

.  3  15  06  4  15  06 

Class  D— Start.  11:00 

.  3  07  22  4  07  22 

.  3  07  00  4  07  00 

.  3  04  45  4  04  45 

.  3  15  52  4  15  52 

Class  E  Special— Start,  10:45. 

.  3  11  05  4  26  05 

.  3  23  50  4  3S  50 


3  43  42 
.3  56  17 


3  35  00 
3  37  23 
3  38  10 
3  41  48 


3  42  59 
3  47  35 


N. 


Class  F — Start,  10:45. 

. 3  23  50  4  38  50 

.  3  39  12  4  54'  12 


3  47  35 
3  55  45 


Y.  Y.  C.'30s — Start,  10:40. 

.  3  40  30  .  5  00  30  . 

.  3  45  36  5  05  36 

. 3  51  52  5  11  52  . 

.  357  01  5  17  01 

.  3  57  16  5  17  16  .  . .  . ! 

Class  P— Start.  10:40 

.  3  36  19  4  56  19  3  30  19 

.  3  43  18  5  03  IS  3  37  IS 

Class  N — Start.  10:50. 

.  3  31  14  4  41  14  3  33  34 

.  3  38  55  4  48  55  3  37  54 

Class  M — Start,  10:50. 

.  3  13  18  4  23  IS  3  32  03 

.  3  23  57  4  33  57  3  33  29 

.  3  23  08  4  33  08  3  40  29 

.  3  25  04  4  35  04  3  40  48 

.  3  31  53  4  41  53  3  41  49 

Class  L — Start,  10:50. 

. ,.2  59  46  4  09  46  3  32  08 

.  3  32  05  4  42  05  3  53  52 
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Class  K — Start,  10:55. 

Aurora  .  2  51  57  3  56  57  3  30  47 

Winsome  .  2  53  53  3  58  53  3  32  5b 

Istalena  .....' .  3  00  57  4  05  57  3  39  59 

Hester  ., .  3  08  57  4  13  57  3  45  52 

65ft.  One-Design  Class — Start,  10:55. 

Aurora  .  2  51  57  3  56  57  . 

Winsome  .  2  53  53  3  58  53  . 

Istalena  .  3  00  57  4  05  57  . 

Auxiliaries — Start,  10:40. 

Vencedor  . .' -  3  17  02  4  37  02  4  04  54 

Intrepid  . 3  27  11  4  46  11  4  43  54 

Iris  .  3  16  03  4  36  03  4  06  33 


NAVY  CHALLENGE  CUPS. 
Schooners — Distance  30  Miles. 


Corrected. 

Corrected. 

Irolita  . 

.  3  35  00 

Vagrant  . 

.  3  47  25 

Katrina  . 

.  3  37  23 

Miladi  . 

.  3  55  45 

Muriel  . 

.  3  38  10 

Ariel  . 

.  3  56  17 

Taormina  _ 

.  3  41  48 

Vencedor  . . . . 

.  4  04  54 

Dervish  . 

.  3  42  59 

Iris  . 

.  4  06  33 

Sea  Fox  . 

.  3  43  42 

Intrepid  . 

.  4  43  54 

Elmina  . 

.  3  44  54 

Sloops  and 

Yawls. 

Nepsi  . 

.  3  24  23 

Windward  ... 

.  3  36  22 

Cara  ilia  .... 

.  3  28  45 

Phantom  . 

.  3  37  54 

Alera  . 

.  3  29  08 

Istalena  . 

......  3  39  59 

Aurora  . 

.  3  30  47 

Polaris  . 

Adventuress  . 

Banzai  . 

.  3  40  33 

Shimna  . 

.  3  31  36 

Dahinda  . 

.  3  40  4S 

\\  insome  _ 

.  3  32  55 

Eleanora  .... 

Trondequoit  . 

.  3  33  29 

Hermes  II.  . . 

.  3  41  49 

I  lorello  . 

.  3  33  34 

Hester  . 

.  3  45  52 

Phrvne  . 

.  3  35  24 

Mimosa  11.  . . 

.  3  53  52 

NEW  BEDFORD  TO  NEWPORT. 

This  was  the  last  run  of  the  cruise,  and  it 
was  sailed  in  a  moderate  wind  from  E.  S.  E. 
This  made  a  reach  fom  Wilkes’  Ledge  to  Vine¬ 
yard  Sound  lightship  and  a  run  to  Brenton’s 
Reef.  The  reach  was  made  in  fast  time,  and 
then  when  before  the  wind  the  following  fleet  of 
steamers  was  able  to  catch  up.  Shimna  took 
the  lead  of  the  sloops,  and  she  was  followed  by 
Winsome  and  Istalena.  When  near  West  Island 
the  wind  fell  light  and  some  of  the  yachts 
reached  off  shore  for  some  distance,  and  then 
gybing  over,  reached  in  to  the  finish.  This 
maneuver  would  have  served  well  if  the  wind 
had  kept  light,  but  it  breezed  on  again,  and 
those  yachts  sailing  the  direct  course  won  their 
races.  Elmina  won  the  Alumni  Associations’ 
challenge  cup  for  schooners,  and  Banzai  won 
the  cup  for  sloops.  In  this  race  Nepsi  was 
beaten  just  8s. ,  although  she  finished  first  in 
her  class,  and  Adventuress  was  third.  Shimna 
beat  the  65-footers.  The  summaries: 


Iris  . 

Vencedor 

Intrepid 


Istalena 


Istalena 


Vagrant 


Dervish 

Vagrant 

Katrina 


Sea  Fox 


Sea  Fox 


Banzai 


Auxiliaries — Start, 
Finish. 

10:55. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 

3  31  24 

3  04  51 

3  34  01 

3  05  06 

3  38  06 

3  36  03 

Class  K — Start,  11:10. 

2  53  45 

3  17  43 

2  54  21 

3  19  35 

2  56  02 

3  35  13 

3  09  57 

65ft.  One-Design  Class— Start,  11:10. 


Class  D- 


Class  B- 


N.  Y.  Y. 


Class  P- 


Class  M- 


. .  2  27  4.3 

3  17  43 

3  17  07 

3  19  35 

-Start.  11:00. 

3  47  30 

3  01  22 

3  59  07 

3  06  30 

cial — Start, 

11:00. 

3  35  49 

2  57  02 

3  47  30 

3  01  22 

-Start,  11:15. 

3  29  24 

3  02  45 

3  36  13 

3  07  05 

3  31  14 

3  07  18 

3  42  30 

3  11  50 

ss — Start.  11:15. 

3  41  23 

3  24  27 

3  43  42 

3  29  37 

-Start.  11:15. 

3  04  48 

2  53  23 

3  43  42 

3  29  37 

30s— Start, 

11:55. 

4  14  38 

4  14  52 

4  20  11 

4  22  45 

4  22  47 

-Start,  10:55. 

.  3  04  02 

4  09  02 

2  51  38 

.  3  05  09 

4  10  09 

2  52  45 

-Start,  11:05. 

.  3  00  24 

3  55  24 

3  54  30 

.  3  08  44 

4  03  44 

2  59  49 

-Start,  11 :05. 

.  2  40  50 

3  35  50 

2  49  42 

.  2  57  45 

3  52  45 

2  58  20 

.  2  53  03 

3  48  03 

3  00  40 

.  2  55  43 

3  50  43 

3  01  52 

Start.  11:05. 

.  2  30  04 

3  25  04 

2  51  12 

.  2  55  15 

3  50  15 

3  06  51 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  U. 

S.  N.  CHALLENGE  CUPS. 

Schooners. 

Corrected. 

Corrected. 

Elmina  . 

.  2  53  23 

Irolita  . 

.  3  07  05 

Dervish  . 

......  2  57  02 

Muriel  . 

.  3  07  18 

Vagrant  . 

.  3  01  13 

Taormina  . . . . 

.  3  11  50 

Katrina  . 

.  3  02  05 

Ariel  . 

.  3  24  57 

Iris  . 

.  3  04  51 

Sea  Fox  . 

.  3  29  27 

Vencedor  .... 

......  3  05  06 

Intrepid  . 

.  3  36  03 

Miladi  . 

.  3  06  30 

Sloops  and 

Yawls. 

Banzai  . 

.  2  48  02 

Dorello  . 

.  2  54  20 

Nepsi  . 

.  2  48  08 

Phryne  . 

.  2  55  55 

Adventuress 

.  2  49  15 

Alera  . 

.  2  55  57 

Cara  Mia  . 

.  2  50  14 

Aurora  . 

.  2  56  02 

Shimna  . 

.  2  51  10 

Irondequoit  . 

.  2  58  20 

Windward  . . . 

.  2  51  55 

Polaris  . 

.  3  00  40 

Dahinda  . 

.  2  53  21 

Eleanora  . 

.  3  01  52 

Winsome  . 

.  2  53  45 

Mimosa  II.  .. 

.  3  06  51 

Istalena  . 

.  2  54  21 

Hester  . 

.  3  09  57 

ASTOR  CUPS. 


Four  schooners  and  nine  sloops  and  yawls 
started  in  the  races  for  the  Astor  cups.  When 
the  yachts  reached  the  lightship  the  wind  was 
N.  E.,  and  the  only  course  to  give  any  wind¬ 
ward  work  was  to  Vineyard  Sound  lightship, 
then  to  Hen  and  Chickens  lightship  and  then 
to  Brenton’s  Reef.  This  would  have  given  4Lj 
miles  dead  to  windward  on  the  second  leg.  The 
committee  on  board  Noma  signalled  this  course 
to  be  sailed  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  warn¬ 
ing  signal  sounded  at  10:45  o’clock  and  ten 
minutes  later  the  sloops  were  sent  away.  They 
crossed  on  the  port  tack,  Aurora  first.  Win¬ 
some  to  leeward  10s.  later.  Dorello  was  on 
Aurora’s  weather  quarter.  Adventuress  was 
next,  close  astern  of  Aurora,  then  came  Ista¬ 
lena  and  Windward.  Shimna  was  the  next 
across  the  line,  and  she  was  followed  by  Cara 
Mia  and  Polaris.  They  were  allowed  2111.  to 
cross  the  line  and  actual  times  were  taken. 
Vagrant  led  the  schooners.  Irolita  was  next. 
Muriel  followed,  and  Elmina  was  last.  Muriel 
tried  to  push  in  between  Noma  and  Irolita  and 
fouled  Irolita,  but  no  protest  was  made. 

They  reached  very  fast  toward  the  first  mark, 
and  on  this  leg  Polaris  made  the  mistake  of 
leaving  the  buoy  off  Sakonnet  Point  to  star¬ 
board  instead  of  to  port.  W.  Burton  Hart, 
who  sailed  that  yacht,  read  his  instructions  but 
forgot  that  the  course  had  been  reversed. 
When  near  West  Island  Vagrant  lost  her  fore 
topmast  and  main  topmast  and  retired,  and 
the  same  puff  took  the  topmast  out  of  Dorello. 
Elmina  sailed  through  the  fleet  and  led  at  the 
first  mark.  The*  times  there  were:  -Elmina, 
12:23:41;  Aurora.  12:29:59:  Istalena,  12:30:41; 
Winsome,  12:41:32;  Muriel,  12:34:10;  Shimna, 
12:38:49;  Irolita,  12:38:52;  Polaris,  12:41:10: 
Adventuress,  12:44:27. 

Spinnakers  were  carried  to  port  to  the  next 
lightship,  and  there  the  times  were:  Elmina, 
12:53:37;  Aurora,  1:00:58:  Istalena,  1:02:15; 
Winsome.  1:02:31;  Muriel,  1:07:12;  Shimna, 
1:12:24;  Irolita,  1:17:30;  Polaris,  1:17:45;  Ad¬ 
venturess,  1:19:28.  Cara  Mia  and  Windward 
were  far  astern  but  still  within  their  times.  It 
was  another  reach  home  and  Elmina  drew  away 
from  the  others  and  finished  first,  having  sailed 
the  course  in  3h.  30m.  50s.  She  finished  at  ■ 
2:30:50  and  had  won  in  her  class.  Aurora 
finished  at  2:49:29  and  was  the  winner  of  the 
race  until  Polaris  got  in  at  3:23:37,  and  then 
it  was  figured  that  Polaris  had  won  by  34s. 
The  wind  flattened  toward  the  finish',  or  Cara 
Mia  would  have  won.  On  corrected  time,  there 
was  just  6m.  10s.  between  the  first  and  the  last 
yacht.  The  committee  later  investigated  the 
protest  agains.t  Polaris  made  by  Adventuress 
and  had  to  disqualify  that  yacht. 

The  elapsed  times  over  each  leg  of  the  course 
follow: 


Schooners. 

1st  Leg.  2d  Leg.  3d  Leg. 

Elmina  .  1  22  21  0  29  56  1  47  17 

Muriel  . , .  1  32  59  0  33  02  1  47  46 

Irolita  .  1  37  48  0  38  38  1  49  42 

Sloops  and  Yawls. 

Aurora  .  1  34  45  0  30  59  1  48  31 

Istalena  .  1  34  54  0  31  34  1  48  28 

Winsome  .  1  35  08  0  30  59  1  50  02 

Shimna  .  1  41  23  0  33  35  1  56  10 

Polaris  .  1  44  20  0  36  44  2  05  33 

Adventuress  .  1  48  58  0  35  01  2  07  04 

The  times  of  Cara  Mia  and  Windward  could  not  be 
taken  because  they  were  so  far  behind. 

Astor  Cup  for  Schooners — Course.  37%  Miles. 

Start.  Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

Elmina  .  11  01  20  2  30  50  3  29  30  3  09  42 

Muriel  .  11  01  31  2  54  58  3  53  47  3  20  33 
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305 


Irolita  . 

.  11 

01 

04 

3  07  12 

4 

06 

08 

3 

25 

40 

Vaerant  . 

..  11 

00 

38 

Disabled. 

Elmina  beat  Muriel  10m. 

51s.,  and  Irolita  15m. 

58- 

Astor  Cup  for 

Sloops 

and 

Yawls — Course 

,  371/2  Miles. 

Polaris  . 

.  10 

56 

50 

3  23  37 

4 

26 

47 

3 

20 

58 

Aurora  . 

.  10 

55 

14 

2  49  29 

3 

54 

15 

3 

21 

32 

Istalena  . 

.  10 

55 

47 

2  50  43 

3 

54 

56 

3 

22 

29 

Cara  Mia  . 

.  10 

56 

48 

4  09  45 

5 

12 

57 

3 

23 

30 

Shimna  . 

.  10 

56 

29 

3  08  54 

4 

12 

05 

3 

24 

22 

Winsome  . 

.  10 

55 

23 

2  52  33 

3 

57 

10 

3 

24 

43 

Windward  . 

,  10 

56 

15 

4  10  30 

5 

14 

15 

3 

25 

35 

Adventuress  ... 

.  10 

55 

29 

3  27  32 

4 

32 

03 

3 

27 

08 

Dorello  . . 

.  10 

55 

24 

Disabled. 

Polaris  beat  Aurora  34s.;  Istalena,  lm.  31s.;  Cara  Mia, 
2m.  32s. ;  Shimna,  3m.  24s. ;  Winsome,  3m.  45s. ;  Wind¬ 
ward,  4m.  37s.;  Adventuress,  6m.  10s. 


king’s  CUP. 


There  was  a  light  air  from  the  north  when 
the  yachts  left  the  harbor  to  sail  the  fifth  race 
for  the  King’s  cup.  but  later  a  wireless  message 
received  on  board  Electra  told  the  committee 
that  off  Point  Judith  there  was  a  wind  from. 
S.  W.,  which  was  steadily  working  in.  This 
wind  reached  the  line  at  noon  and  a  triangular 
course  going  first  .to  a  mark  off  Block  Island, 
then  12  miles  E.  by  S..  and  then  10  miles  N.  by 
W.  was  selected.  The  first  leg  was  to  windward 
and  a  fine  race  was  promised.  The  yachts  had 
four  minutes  to  cross  the  lihe,  and  as  the  wind 
was  increasing  in  strength,  some  of  the  yachts- 
.  men  wanted  to  get  away  first  and  catch  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  Aurora  tried  for  the  leading 
position,  but  was  forced  to  reach  down  the  line. 
Winsome  made  the  best  start.  She  forced  Ista¬ 
lena  across  the  line  almost  with  the  gun,  and 
then  backwinding.  that  yacht  compelled  her  to 
take  the  port  tack.  This  enabled  Winsome  to 
tack  with  her  wind  all  clear.  Irolita  was  the 
next  over,  and  then  Aurora,  Elmina  and  Shimna 
followed  in  the  order  named.  Shimna  waited 
until  her  time  was  almost  up  before  starting 
and  had  a  fine  position.  All  soon  stood  in  toward 
the  Narragansett  shore  and  a  fine  fight  between 
Winsome  and  Istalena  followed.  These  two 
short-tacked  along  the  beach  as  far  as  Point 
Judith,  where  Winsome  managed  to  cross  Ista¬ 
lena  and  take  the  lead.  Up  to  that  point  Shimna' 
had  been  hanging  on  well,  but  she  made  a  tack 
to  the  south  with  Istalena  and  found  a  soft 
spot  which  was  costly  to  both  yachts.  Win¬ 
some  held  her  lead  to  the  first  mark,  and  when 
clear  of  the  Point.  Elmina  improved  her  posi¬ 
tion  and  took  second  place,  with  Aurora  third, 
but  far  astern.  The  times  at  the  first  mark 
were:  Winsome,  2:31:38;  Elmina,  2:35:08; 

Aurora,  2:38:22;  Istalena,  2:39:53;  Shimna, 
2:42:45;  Irolita,  3:13:00. 

1  he  wind  had  gone  a  little  more  southerly 
and  Winsome  tried  a  spinnaker.  She  carried  it 
for  15  minutes  and  took  it  in.  Elmina  tried 
hers,  but  took  it  in  as  soon  as  it  was  broken 
out.  The  others  profiting  by  these  experiences 
failed  to  use  theirs.  Winsome  headed  straight 
on  her  course,  while  the  others  luffed  out  and 
benefitted  by  the  shift  in  the  wind,  and  Aurora 
found  a  nice  sailing  wind  while  Winsome  for  a 
time  was  becalmed.  It  was  a  long  journey  to 
the  second  mark,  where  the  times  were:  '  El- 
mma,  3:55:50;  Winsome.  4:01:33;  Aurora, 
4:04:30;  Istalena.  4:11:55;  Shimna,  4:16.52;  Iro- 
hta,  4:53:00.  Winsome  still  had  the  race  well 
in  hand,  but  she  had  more  hard  luck  on  the 
reach  home  and  Aurora  was  again  favored. 
Aurora  steadily  gained,  and  although  Elmina 
and  Winsome  finished  ahead  of  her,  she  had 
beaten  both  yachts.  Winsome  by  54s.  The 
elapsed  times  over  each  leg  of  the  course  follow: 


t-.,  .  1st  Leg.  2d  Leg.  3d  Leg. 

. . .  2.22  06  1  20  32  1  09  19 

\\  insome  .  2  21  02  1  29  55  1  18  30 

c,u.rora  .  2  26  00  1  26  08  1  16  40 

Jsta!ena  .  2  29  37  1  32  02  1  24  18 

lro'lta  .  3  02  11  1  40  00  1  16  19 

These  figures  show  that  turning  to  windward 
Winsome  did  the  best  work,  beating  Elmina 
im.  4s.  At  that  point  she  had  more  than 
given  the  allowances  to  the  other  sloops,  al¬ 
though  Shimna  was  only  a  few  seconds  behind 
her  time.  On  the  broad  reach  to  the  next  mark 
Elmina  made  the  best  time,  but  she  could  not 
sail  fast  enough  to  allow  time  to  the  sloops. 
Of  the  single  stickers  Aurora  beat  Winsome 
3m.  47s.,  Shimna  4m.  59s.  and  Istalena  5m.  54s. 
Aurora  on  this  leg  had  beaten  Shimna  with  her 
allowance,  but  had  still  to  make  gains  to  win 
the  race.  Reaching  on  the  third  leg,  Elmina 
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again  made  the  best  time  and  Aurora  beat  all 
the  sloops,  gaining  enough  to  win  the  race. 
The  summary: 


King’s 

Aurora  ... 
Winsome  . 
Elmina  . . . 
Shimna  ... 
Istalena  ... 
Irolita  .... 


Cup — Fifth  Sailing— Course,  35.5  Miles. 

Start.  Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

.  12  12  22  5  31  10  5  18  48  4  37  50 

.  12  10  36  5  20  03  5  09  27  4  38  44 

.  12  13  12  5  05  09  4  51  57  4  39  07 

. 12  13  55  5  40  49  5  26  53  4  42  18 

.  12  10  16  5  36  13  5  25  59  4  55  14 

.  12  11  49  6  09  19  5  57  30  5  19  12 


Aurora  beat  Winsome  54s.:  Elmina,  lm.  17s.;  Shimna, 
4m.  28s.;  Istalena  7m.  24s.;  Irolita,  41m.  22s. 


(Formerly  Stiwart  k  Iinkiy) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 
Ma$*n  Building.  Kilbv  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Cable  Addres*,  4  Designer,”  Boetoi 

COX  STEVENS 

Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  aid  1376  Broad 
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THE  WTNNERS. 

During  the  cruise,  there  were  five  port-to- 
port  runs,  two  races  sailed  off  Newport  and  one 
race  sailed  off  Glen  Cove.  The  yachts  sailed 
for  twenty-one  special  cups,  fifty-eight  regular 
class  prizes  and  twenty  special  class  prizes. 
The  total  number  of  starters  in  these  events 
was  228,  which  does  not  take  into  consideration 
a  yacht  starting  for  two  prizes  in  one  day.  The 
win  records  of  the  yachts  follow: 

,  Schooners — Class  B. 

Starts,  lsts.  2ds.  3ds. 


Elmina,  F.  F.  Brewster .  6  5  10 

Sea  Fox,  D.  B.  Pratt .  6  15  0 

Ariadne,  J.  Loughlin,  Jr .  1  0  0  0 

Schooners — Class  S  Special. 

Sea  Fox,  D.  B.  Pratt .  5  4  10 

Ariel,  F.  L.  Leland .  5  14  0 

Ariel  had  one  sailover  in  the  first  race. 

Schooners — Class  D. 

Irolita,  E.  W.  Clark .  6  2  3  1 

Katrina,  J.  P.  Ford .  6  2  1  2  2 

Taormina,  W.  S.  Eaton .  6  2  11 

Nancy,  F.  Gallatin,  Jr .  3  0  0  0 

Muriel,  C.  Smithers .  2  0  0  2 

Schooners — Class  E 

Vagrant  H.  S.  Vanderbilt .  6  4  11 

Miladi.  George  Scott  .  6  1  4  1 

Dervish,  R.  Toland  .  1  1  0  0 

Cygnet,  F.  F.  Carey .  4  0  12 

Schooners — Class  E  Special. 

Dervish,  B.  Toland .  5  4  1 

Miladi,  George  Scott  .  1  1 

Vagrant,  II.  S.  Vanderbilt .  4  0  4  0 

Sloops — Class  K. 

Winsome.  H.  F.  Lippitt .  6  3  3  0 

Aurora,  C.  Vanderbilt  .  6  2  2  2 

Istalena,  G.  M.  Pynchon .  6  113 

Hester,  Edgar  Palmer  .  5  0  0  1 

One-Design  65-footers. 

Winsome.  H.  F.  Lippitt .  5  3  2  0 

Aurora,  C.  Vanderbilt  .  5  2  2  1 

Istalena,  G.  M.  Pynchon .  5  0  14 

Special  Class  Against  Winner  of  Class  K. 

Shimna,  M.  F.  Plant .  3  3  0  0 

Istalena,  G.  M.  Pynchon .  1  0  1 

Winsome,  H.  F.  Lippitt .  2  0  2 

Sloops — Class  L. 

Shimna,  M.  F.  Plant .  3  3  0  0 

Mimosa  II.,  E.  F.  Coles .  3  0  3  0 

Sloops  and  Yawls — Class  M. 

Adventuress,  C.  C.  Rumrill .  6  3  0  3 

Polaris,  L.  R.  Alberger .  6  2  2  2 

Irondequoit,  II.  G.  S.  Noble .  4  12  0 

Hermes  II.,  H.  H.  Raymond .  5  0  0  0 

Laska,  Charles  M.  Taintor .  10  0  0 

Feu-Follet,  W.  H.  Simonson .  10  0  0 


Sloops  and  Yawls — Class  N. 


Dorello,  G.  L.  Batchelder .  4  4  0 

Phantom,  C.  Lembke  .  5  1  4 

Phantom, had  a  sailover. 

Sloops — Class  P. 

Cara  Mia,  S.  Wainwright .  6  4  2 

Windward,  R.  A.  Monks .  6  2  4 

Mimosa  III.,  E.  Reekes .  3  0  0 

New  York  Y.  C.  30-footers. 

Phryne,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr .  6  2  2 

Nepsi,  Johnston  de  Forest .  6  2  2 

Alera,  j.  W.  Alker .  6  2  1 

Banzai  G.  Piel  .  4  0  1 

Dahinda,  G.  E.  Roosevelt .  6  0  0 

Juanita,  S.  C.  Hunter .  4  0  0 

Auxiliaries. 

Iris,  F.  F.  Whitehouse .  5  4  0 

Vencedor.  A.  de  V.  Goicouria . . .  6  14 

Seneca,  George  Mercer,  Jr .  4  1.  1 

Intrepid,  Lloyd  Phoenix  .  2  0  1 

Idler,  H.  T.  Sloane .  5  0  0 

Steam  Auxiliaries. 

Intrepid,  Lloyd  Phenix  .  2  2  0 

Ariadne,  J.  Loughlin,  Jr .  2  0  1 

Aloha,  A.  C.  James .  10  0 

Atlantic,  H.  P.  Whitney .  10  0 


0 

0 

3 


1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 


Astor  Cups — Elmina  and  Aurora. 

King’s  Cup — Aurora. 

Commodores’  Cups — Elmina,  Katrina,  Shimna 
and  Phryne. 

Vice-Commodores’  Cups — Elmina,  Vagrant, 
Shimna  and  Alera. 

Rear-Commodores’  Cups — Elmina,  Irolita, 
Aurora  and  Cara  Mia. 

Navy  Challenge  Cups — Irolita  and  Nepsi. 

Alumni  Association  of  U.  S.  N.  Cups — Elmina 
and  Banzai. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  James’  Cups  for  Auxiliaries — In¬ 
trepid  and  Seneca. 


Navtl  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 
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WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  ef 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch .  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  160  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.26 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel,  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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Spanish  Senders  Here. 

For  the  first  time  in  yachting  history  in  this 
country  the  red  and  yellow  flag  of  Spain  is  to 
he  seen  flying  from  the  staffs  of  three  yachts 
of  the  Sonder  type,  which  have  been  brought 
here  by  their  owners  to  race  against  three 
representatives  of  this  country.  Spain  has  not 
long  been  interested  keenly  in  yachting,  but 
King  Alfonso  is  an  enthusiast.  He  owns  small 
craft  which  have  raced  at  San  Sebastian  and  at 
Santander,  and  a  19-metre  yacht  which  he  has 
raced  at  Cowes.  Only  recently  he  has  been 
sailing  with  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  on  the  Sham¬ 
rock,  and  was  on  board  that  yacht  last  week 
when  it  lost  its  topmast. 

Sonder  boats  have  been  popular  in  Spain  for 
some  years,  and  when  the  Americans  last  went 
to  Kiel  to  race  they  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Spanish  to  visit  San  Sebastian  and  race 
there,  and  the  matches  now  in  progress  were 
arranged  then.  The  three  Spanish  yachts,  their 
owners  and  crews  arrived  here  last  week  and 
went  at  once  to  Marblehead.  Their  yachts 
have  attracted  much  attention  naturally.  They 
differ  from  the  American  type,  being  rather  lean 
forward  with  sharp  snubbed  bows  and  deep 
sections  amidships.  Some  were  disposed  to 
think  that  they  would  be  easily  beaten  by  the 
American  craft,  but  when  they  were  seen  sail¬ 
ing,  opinions  changed,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
the  match  will  be  a  good  one. 

The  visitors  are  thoroughly  good  sportsmen. 
They  do'  not  think  they  have  much  chance  of 
success,  but  say  they  have  come  to  try  what 
they  can  do  and  to  learn,  and  even  if  they  are 
beaten  they  will  have  learned  something,  and 
if  they  win  they  will  have  taught  a  lesson. 
Whichever  way  the  races  go,  they  will  have 
done  much  to  help  cement  the  good  feeling 
which  now  prevails  between  the  two  countries, 
and  such  races  as  these  do  much  not  only  for 
the  sport  of  yachting,  but  to  create  friendships 
which  last  long  after  the  yacht  races  are  for¬ 
gotten. 

The  Eastern  Y.  C„  under  whose  auspices  the 
races  are  sailed,  entertained  the  visiting  yachts¬ 
men  at  dinner  in  the  club  house  at  Marblehead 
last  Saturday  night.  Covers  were  laid  for 
seventy-five.  Commodore  F.  Lewis  Clark  pre¬ 
sided.  Among  those  present  were  Don  Juan 
Piano  y  Gayanos.  the  Spanish  Minister,  the 
owners  and  crews  of  the  three  yachts,  Lieut. 
R.  P.  Hilliard,  U.  S.  N..  ex-Govenor  Curtis 
Guild.  Jr..  Fleet  Captain  Saben  B.  Sanger,  F. 
C.  Fletcher,  Guy  Loring,  Henry  Howard, 
Stephen  W.  Sleeper,  George  H.  Thorburn 
(Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  Marble¬ 
head),  W.  Starling  Burgess.  Rear-Commodore 
Herbert  W.  Sears,  Henry  Taggart,  Henry  A. 
Morss,  Huntington  Sawtelle,  William  I.  Carle- 
ton.  C.  P.  Curtis.  George  T.  McKay.  Daniel  D. 
Morse.  Charles  Francis  Adams  2d,  Gordon 
Abbott,  Edgar  Crocker,  S.  J.  Mixter  and  Col. 
William  M.  Bunting. 

Ex-Governor  Guild  addressed  the  visitors  in 
Spanish.  Mr.  Guild's  speech  was  responded  to 
by  Victoriano  Lopez  Doriga.  of  the  Mosquito 
II..  of  the  Real  Club  of  Santander.  Mr. 
Doriga  expressed  the  appreciation  of  his  fellow 
yachtsmen  for  the  kindly  greetings  which  had 
been  expressed. 

Secretary  Eduardo  Ubao.  of  the  Spanish 
Federation  of  Yacht  Clubs,  also  replied  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  Mr.  Guild's  speech,  reiterating  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  Mr.  Doriga  and  formally 
thanked  the  American  yachtsmen  for  their, kind 
invitation  to  race  here. 

Sonder  boats  are  built  to  a  rule  which  re¬ 
quires  that  the  waterline  length,  beam  and  draft 
shall  not  exceed  in  total  32  rating, and  they  spread 
550  square  feet  of  canvas.  Their  cost  is  limited 
to  $2,400  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  less 
on  the  other  side.  Each  is  allowed  two  suits  of 
sails,  and  while  the  races  are  in  progress  they 
must  not  be  hauled  out  for  cleaning  unless  an 
accident  requires  this. 

The  three  challengers  are:  Mosquito  II.. 
owned  by  Victoriano  L.  Doriga,  of  the  Real 
Club  de  Regatas  of  Santander,  and  president 
of  the  Federation  of  Yacht  Clubs;  Papoose, 
owned  by  Antonia  Echeguren,  president  of  the 
Real  Club  Nautico  of  San  Sebastian,  and 


Chonta,  owned  by  Luis  de  Arana  of  the  Real 
Sporting  Club.  The  Mosquito  will  be  manned 
by  Manuel  Corral  as  skipper,  Victoriano  Lopez 
Doriga  and  Jose  de  la  Quintana  as  crew.  She 
was  designed  by  V.  Doriga  and  built  by  Tallery 
San  Martin  at  Santander.  The  crew  of  Papoose 
is  D.  Javier  de  la  Pena,  skipper,  and  Antonia 
de  Echeguren  and  F.  Valle.  Papoose  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Leon  Conasco  and  built  by  Astilleros 
Kanpard  at  Pasages.  The  crew  of  Chonta  is 
Luis  de  Arana,  skipper;  Juan  de  Zabala,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Sporting  Club  at  Bilboa,  and  Edu¬ 
ardo  Astigarraga.  She  was  designed  by  Joan- 
quin  Ortiz  de  la  Torre  and  built  by  Astilleron 
del  Nervion  at  Bilboa. 

Last  week  several  races  were  sailed  off 
Marblehead,  in  which  seventeen  American-built 
Sonders  took  part  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
the  three  defenders  to  represent  this  country. 
The  races  were  most  exhaustive  and  the  yachts 
were  tried  under  all  conditions.  The  commit¬ 
tee  finally  selected  Charles  Francis  Adams  2d's 
Harpoon,  C.  H.  W.  Foster’s  Beaver  and  Guy 
Loring’s  Cima.  Harpoon  has  been  the  most 
successful  yacht  of  this  class  this  year.  She 
started  winning  with  her  first  race,  and  has 
been  successful  in  all  sorts  of  weathers.  She 
won  the  Quincy  cup  in  a  series  of  races.  She 
was  built  from  designs  by  E.  A.  Boardman  by 
Lawley,  and  is  sailed  by  her  owner,  with  Arthur 
Adams  and  T.  Nelson  Perkins  as  crew.  Beaver 
was  designed  by  W.  Starling  Burgess  and  is 
really  an  improved  Wolf,  one  of  the  boats  to 
meet  the  Germans  last  year.  Cima  was  built  by 
Woods  at  City  Island  from  designs  by  Charles 
D.  Mower,  who  designed  Joyette,  the  winner  of 
last  year’s  series. 

The  following  shows  the  dimensions  of  each 
yacht  to  compete  in  the  races: 


Waterline,  feet  . 

Beam,  feet  . 

Draft,  feet  . 

Rating  . 

Displacement,  pounds 
Over  all  length,  feet. 
Sail  area,  square  feet 


Waterline,  feet  . 

Beam,  feet  . 

Draft,  feet  . 

Rating  . 

Displacement,  pounds 
Over  all  length,  feet  .. 
Sail  area,  square  feet. 


American. 


Harpoon. 

Beaver. 

Cima. 

...  19.39 

19.48 

19.97 

...  7.30 

7.05 

7.01 

...  5.30 

3.94 

5.02 

...  31.99 

31.45 

32.00 

. . .  4,085 

4,220 

4,395 

...  36.00 

35.80 

36.37 

...  550 

544 

550 

)anish. 

Mosquito. 

Papoose. 

Chonta. 

...  20.5 

20.11 

20.10 

...  6.2 

5.11 

6.5 

...  4.8  . 

4.11 

4'.  9 

...  31.5 

29.33  - 

30.24 

. . .  4,180 

4,224 

4,334 

...  33.7 

34.3 

33.9 

...  548 

542 

545 

Huguenot  Y.  C. 


The  annual  regatta  of  the  Huguenot  Y.  C. 
was  sailed  last  Saturday  oft"  Larchmont.  There 
was  a  calm  on  the  Sound  until  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  start,  and  then  a  wind  came  from  S.  W., 
which  increased  to  a  good  sailing  breeze.  The 
courses  were  triangular  and  the  racing  was  of 
the  best.  The  times: 


New  York  30-footers — Course,  16%  Miles. 

Alera  .  3  09  14  Rowdy  .  3  11  13 

Interclub  Class — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Dagmar  .  1  56  25  Hamburg  II .  1  54  35 

Levvanna  .  1  57  43  Babette  .  1  55  12 

Yukon  .  1  52  05 


Larchmont  One-Design — Course.  1034  Miles. 

Houri  .  2  06  00  Iola  .  2  03  30 

Handicap — First  Division — Course.  1034  Miles. 

Interim  .  1  41  30  Crescent  .  1  42  11 

Handicap— Second  Division — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Quest  .  1  59  44 

Handicap — Third  Division — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Chinook  .  1  50  50 

Handicap — Fourth  Division — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Victory  .  1  57  03  Okee  II .  2  02  15 

Handicap — Fifth  Division — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Miss  Modesty .  1  58  37  Nimbus  III . 2  13  00 

Sloops — Class  E — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Hoyden  .  1  51  23  Hamburg  .  2  16  10 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Nereid  .  2  12  20  Drena  . 2  15  35 


Manhasset  Bay  Knockabouts — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Avis  .  2  11  31  Chichioker  .  2  10  51 

Pixy  .  2  14  32 

Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Course,  1034  Miles. 

Scylla  . .  dis.  Ardette  .  1  47  10 

New  Rochelle  Knockabouts — Course,  1034  Miles. 
Virginia  .  1  05  13 


Match  Race — Course  1034  Miles. 

Wanderer  IV .  1  43  52  Maryola  . 

Corrected  times:  Maryola  1.40.43;  Wanderer 
Match  Race— Course  1034  Miles. 
Nateka  .  2  18  00  Letherbe  . 


. . . .  1  47  43 
IV.  1.43.52. 


Bug  Class — Course,  534  Miles. 


Big  Bug  .. 

.  1  00  30 

1  une  Bug  _ 

.  1  06  40 

Mayfly  _ 

.  1  05  31 

Inez  . 

.  1  01  50 

Rose  Bug  .. 

.  1  10  45 

Dories — Course,  5%  Miles. 

Tautog  _ 

.  1  27  50 

Faraway  . . 

.  1  27  40 

Huguenot  Cats — 

Course,  2  Miles. 

Wasp  . 

.  0  40  10 

Ark  . 

Skimmer  ... 

.  0  32  00 

. 

Corrected 

times:  Skimmer 

,  0.32.00;  Wasp, 

0.36.00. 

Brooklyn  Y.  C. 

The  seventh  race  to  count  in  the  champion¬ 
ship  series  of  Gravesend  Bay  was  sailed  last 
Saturday  afternoon  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brooklyn  Y.  C.  The  wind  was  S.  W.  light, 
but  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  racing 
interesting.  Spider  rather  astonished  every  one 
by  easily  winning  in  her  class  with  Florence 
second.  There  were  six  starters  in  the  S  Class, 
and  Blue  Bill  won  with  M.  and  F.  second. 
The  times: 


Sloops — Class  Q — Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Spider  .  1  41  09  Grayjacket  .  1  43  34 

Florence  .  1  42  28  Soja  . 1  45  16 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Miana  .  1  44  31  La  Cubana  .  1  50  52 

Toy  .  1  45  02  Kestral  .  1  53  46 

Peri  II .  1  47  05 

Corrected  times:  Miana,  1.39.49;  La  Cubana,  1.43.33; 
Kestral.  1.44.22;  Joy,  1.45.02;  Peri  II.,  1.47.05. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  8  Miles. 

Careless  .  1  50  5:  Mischief  .  2  13  IS 

Breeze  .  2  01  50  Beta  .  2  16  13 

Corrected  times:  Careless,  1.50.57;  Breeze,  1.55.17;  Mis¬ 
chief.  1.59.59;  Beta.  2.02.54. 


Sloops — Class  S — Course.  8  Miles. 


Blue  Bill  . 

.  1  49  08 

Benso-nhurst  . 

. .  1  51  55 

M.  and  F. 

.  1  50  13 

Opal  . 

. .  1  55  13 

Alice  _ 

.  1  50  47 

Althea  . 

. .  1  57  25 

Sloops — Class  X— 

Course.  8  Miles. 

Slow  Foke 

.  1  52  09 

Merry  Widow  . . . 

. .  1  56  54 

Suffragette 

.  1  55  03 

Pike  . 

. .  2  01  40 

Skvlark  . . 

.  1  55  54 

Mouse  . 

..  2  02  42 

Bobs  . 

.  1  56  00 

Sloops — Class  Y — 

■Course.  4  Miles. 

Aries  . 

.  1  07  19 

Midget  . 

. .  1  10  OO 

Skeets  .... 

.  1  09  12 

Boston 

Y.  C. 

The  Boston  Y.  C.  had  tlmee  days'  racing  off 
Hull  last  week,  which  attracted  quite  a  large 
fleet  of  yachts.  The  weather  conditions  were 
light  winds  and  smooth  sens,  and  Mavourneen 
twice  defeated  Wianno  during  the  series.  The 
best  race  was  sailed  last  Saturday,  when  the 
wind  was  light  to  moderate  from  S.  W..  so  that 
in  each  class  the  contest  was  good.  Mavour¬ 
neen  led  Wianno,  her  only  competitor,  by  2m. 
23s.  at  the  finish.  Dorchen  II.  was  the  winner 
of  the  18-footer  race,  with  Answer  close  astern. 
The  times  follow: 

Class  P — Mavourneen,  1. 19. 23:  Wianno, 
1.21.46. 

Class  I,  18-footers — Dorchen  II..  1.31.20; 
Answer  II.,  1.32.47;  Aspinquid  II.,  1.32.53; 
Bon  it  wo,  1. 33. 19:  Mouse.  II..  1.34.46;  Aurora, 
1.34.47;  Kittiwake  V..  1.35.28;  Arrow,  1.36.23; 
Mirage  II.,  disqualified. 

Class  X,  Dories — Fleetwing,  1.08.30;  Teaser, 
1.08.36;  Bessie  A.,  i.io.ii;  Elizabeth  F..  1. 10.41; 
Naiad,  1. 11.20;  Hattie  A.,  1. 15.15;  Sunny  Jim, 
1. 20.01. 

Hull  One-Design  Class — Eagle,  1.08.48;  Nick- 
nack  II..  1.10.10:  Kid.  1.10.33;  Bonifer,  1  10.49; 
Meave,  1.11.13;  Wa-Wa,  1. 11.20;  Mink,  1. 11.23; 
Toogles.  1. 12. 20;  Hoopoo.  1.22.47. 

Hingham  One-Design  Class — Pollywog, 
109.50;  Marwinder.  1.11.14;  Puzzle,  t. 13.28: 
Hanky  Pank,  1. 14. 23;  Pirate.  1.15.14:  Possum, 
1. 17.49;  Too  Who.  1.19.28:  Usona  II.,  1. 19.42: 
Inez.  1. 19. 50:  Mischief,  withdrew. 

Second  Rating  Class — Gringo,  1.30.02. 

First  Rating  Class — Virginia.  T.20.59.  1.07.48; 
Acushla  II..  1.09.28,  1.09.28;  Novice,  1.25.36, 
not  measured. 

Class  D,  Catboats — Busy  Bee.  1.37.06,  1.32.52; 
Dartwell,  1.36.37.  1.36.19:  Josephine,  1.38.38,- 

Mudjekeewis.  1.38.45,  1.38.16;  Emeline,  1.40.07. 
1.39.44;  Hustler,  143.40.  1.40.24. 

The  morning  race,  a  re-sail  of  Friday's  con¬ 
test,  which  was  unfinished,  was  held  in  a  light 
and  baffling  breeze  that  at  times  left  some  of 
the  yachts  completely  becalmed.  The  summary: 

Class  P — Mavourneen.  1.09.22:  Wianno, 

1.11.26. 
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Class  I  18-footers— Bonitwo,  1.42.02;  Mouse, 
14232;  Mirage  II.,  1.42.45;  Kittiwake  V., 
1.43.05;  Dorchen  II.,  1.43-351  Answer,  I.43-30; 
Aurora,  1.45.07;  Aspinquid  II.,  1. 54- 56- 
Hull  One-Design  Class— Kid,  1.40.53;  Meave, 
1  41  00;  Bonifer.  1.41.10;  Wa  Wa,  1.41.16;  Nick- 
nack  II.,  1.51.51 ;  Toogles  II.,  withdrew. 

Second  Rating  Class— Gringo,  1.28.03. 

First  Rating  Class— Virginia,  1. 11.27,  103. 16; 
Acushla  II.,  1.14-24,  1-14.24;  Novice.  1.19.06,  not 
measured. 

Class  D.  Catboats— Busy  Bee,  1.30.11,  1.27.33; 
Dartwell.  1.27.57;  1-2746;  Josephine,  1.29.44, 

1.28.29;  Emeline,  1.29.02,  1.28.48. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

The  Corinthian  regatta  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C. 
;  was  sailed  in  the  bay  off  Wings  Neck  last 
Saturday  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
interesting  races  held  during  the  season. 

The  wind  came  from  the  S.  W.,  the  quarter 
that  seldom  fails  'to  give  the  racing  crafts 
plenty,  and  the  fleet  found  the  going  just 
suited  for  them.  The  21-foot  and  Sonder  boats 
went  to  Bow  Bells  and  return,  a  distance  of 
li.ii  miles.  The  15-foot  class  were  sent  8J4 
I  miles,  and  the  dory  class  5  miles.  The  times: 

Sonder  Class — Toboggan  No.  2,  2.02.08;  Peg, 
2.04.05;  Sally  VIII.,  2.04.26;  Helen,  2.07.14: 
Bessie  II.,  2.08.00:  Picotte,  2.08:45;  Bandit, 
2.10.25;  Coot.  2:11.17;  Marta,  2.12.42;  Juanita, 
2.15.03;  Sea  Coon,  disabled. 

21-Foot  Class — Macabaro,  2.03.50:  Phantom, 
2.05.03;  Barnacle.  2.05.15;  -Terrapin,  2.05.25; 
Lethe,  2.07.15;  Merrywing,  2.09.55;  Scallop, 
2.10.08;  Radiant,  2.10.28. 

15-Foot  Class — Rebekah.  1.34.30;  Polly, 
1.35.05;  Yalu.  1.36.17;  Vim,  1.36.43;  Bantam, 
1.39.38;  Mecohi  1.39.43;  Fiddler.  1.39.50;  Pea¬ 
cock.  1.39.55;  Endeavor.  1.41.46;  Try,  1.42.36. 

Dory  Class — Pinnock,  1.25.37;  Chipmunk, 
1.29.23;  Cypher.  1.32.16;  Gnome,  1.34.07;  Bonita, 
Mi-37- 


The  442d  regatta,  fourth  club  race,  was  sailed 
off  the  club  house  on  July  9.  Wind  was  S.  W., 


wholesail. 

Judge,  Chas. 

Whittemore. 

21-footers — Course 

9—13%  Miles. 

Gypsy  . 

.  2  09  30 

Makabaro  . . . . 

.  2  12  37 

Phantom  ... 

.  2  11  15 

Scallop  . 

.  2  17  30 

Terrapin  .... 

.  2  11  18 

Barnacle  . 

.  2  23  40 

:  Lethe  . 

.  2  11  20 

15-footers — Course  15 — 8%  Allies. 

T  ack  . 

.  1  36  50 

Vim  . 

.  1  38  15 

Rebekah  . . : . 

.  1  37  10 

Yalu  . 

.  1  38  50 

Endeavor  . . . 

.  1  37  25 

Fiddler  . 

.  1  39  40 

Polly  . 

.  1  37  30 

Try  . 

.  1  40  20 

Bantam  . 

.  1  37  40 

Fly  . 

.  1  42  40 

Dories — Course 

26—5  Miles. 

Chipmunk  . . 

.  1  26  40 

Cyphar  . 

.  1  3S  25 

Pinnock  .... 

.  1  27  55 

Gnome  . 

.  1  43  10 

Bonita  . 

.  1  38  00 

The  open 

Sonder  class 

race  was  sailed  off  the 

club  house 

on  July  14.  Wind  was  S.. 

wholesail. 

Judge,  Harry  Storms. 

Sonderklasse — Course  11 — 11%  Miles. 

Peg  . 

.  1  48  00 

Bessie  11.  ... 

.  1  51  56 

Seacoon  .... 

.  1  48  36 

Marla  . 

.  1  52  29 

Helen  . 

.  1  49  50 

Picotee  . 

.  1  53  15 

Toboggan  ... 

.  1  50  40 

Bandit  . 

.  1  53  48 

Sallie  VIII. 

.  1  50  43 

The  open  Sonder  class  race  was  sailed  off  the 
club  house  on  July  15.  Wind  was  S.  W.,  single 
reef.  Judge,  Harry  Storms. 


Sonderklasse — Course 


Miles. 


Helen  .... 

.  2  04  45 

Toboggan  . 

2  10  04 

Peg  . 

.  2  06  17 

Bessie  II . 

2  10  30 

Seacoon  . 

.  2  06  :o 

Sallie  VII  r . 

d.n.f. 

Picotee  . . 

.  2  06  32 

Bandit  . 

d.n.f. 

Marla  . . . . 

.  2  08  32 

The  445th  regatta. 

second  Corinthian 

race, 

was  sailed  off  the  club  house  on  July  16. 

Wind 

was  N.  E.,  single  reef. 

Judge,  David  Rice. 

21-footers — Course  8 — 13%  Miles. 

Barnacle  . 

.  2  09  15 

2  15  16 

Terrapin 

.  2  11  46 

Lethe  . 

2  16  15 

Makabaro 

.  2  12  52 

Scallop  . 

2  18  52 

Gypsy  . . . 

.  2  13  42 

Merrywing  . 

2  23  21 

Sonderklasse — Course  8 — 13%  Miles. 

Helen  ... 

.  2  05  34 

Picotee  . 

2  16  20 

Toboggan 

.  2  11  45 

Marla  . 

2  17  21 

Seacoon  . 

.  2  12  48 

Sallie  VIII . 

2  19  42 

Bessie  II. 

.  2  14  13 

Bandit  . 

2  24  12 

Peg  . 

15-footers — Course  14 — 8%  Miles. 

Rebekah  .  1  52  35  Jack  . 

Yalu  .  1  52  35  Polly  . 

Garda  . . .  1  54  11 

15-footers — Course  14 — 8%  Miles. 

Jill  .  1  55  51  Vim  . 

Mecho  .  1  58  45  Fly  . 

Endeavor  .  2  00  01  Bantam  . 

Dory  C'ass — Course  20 — 5  Miles. 

Chipmunk  .  1  22  47  Cyphar  . 

Gnome  .  1  32  32  Bonit^  . 


1  55  11 
1  55  42 


2  00  40 
2  00  43 
2  07  00 


1  42  00 
1  50  25 


Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  Corinthian  Y.  C.  held  a  special  race  off 
Marblehead  last  Saturday  for  Sonder  boats 
and  for  schooners.  The  wind  was  moderate 
from  the  south,  and  the  Sonders  were  tried 
over  a  windward  and  leeward  course.  Lady, 
owned  by  R.  de  B.  Boardman,  was  the  winner, 
with  F.  M.  Hoyt’s  Skeezix  second.  Shyessa 
won  the  schooner  race,  beating  Venona  by  4m- 
3S.  The  times: 

Sonder  Class— Lady,  1.42.32;  Skeezix.  1.42.49; 
Ellen,  1.42.50;  Sally  XI..  1.42.54;  Bonivee, 
1.43.09;  Havella.  1.43.52;  Manchester,  i. 44-44; 
Wolf,  1.45.02;  Wendy,  1.45.08. 

Schooners — Shyessa,  2.42.27;  Venona,  2.46.59. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

20.  British  International  Trophy  race. 

20.  New  England  Engine  and  Boat  Assn.,  races  on 

Charles  River. 

21.  Cleveland  P.  B.  C.t  Ohio  State  Championships. 

25.  Fall  River  Y.  C. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  6.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Colonial  Y.  C. 

The  Colonial  Y.  C.  had  races  for  motor  boats 
off  its  club  house  at  the  foot  of  West  141st 
street  last  Saturday.  As  some  of  the  racers 
had  not  been  measured,  it  was  impossible  to 
figure  the  winners,  but  the  elapsed  times  made 
over  a  course  of  20  miles  were:  Faxon,  1.22.53; 
Little  Sister  1.32.55;  Snapshot,  1.47.27:  Virginia. 
1.50.02;  Marvel,  I.5I-S9:  Lida  M.,  1. 52.10;  Helen, 
I-55-35;  Abele,  1.56.06;  Losa,  1.56.14;  Pyxie, 
1.59.05;  Sylvemort,  2.04.18;  Retta  D.,  2.05.02; 
Mary.  2.07.42;  Scotland,  2.09.45;  Ruth  II.. 
2.26.36;  Dreadnought,  2.29.40. 


Launch  of  Remoh. 

The  cruising  motor  boat  Remoh,  built  for 
Arthur  P.  Homer,  of  Wollaston,  was  launched 
from  Loring’s  yard  at  Braintree  last  Saturday. 
She  is  35  feet  long,  7  feet  beam  and  is  fitted 
with  a  45-horsepower  motor,  which  will  drive 
her  14  nautical  miles  an  hour.  She  can  run 
300  miles  on  one  charge  of  fuel. 

Remoh  is  probably  one  of  the  roomiest  boats 
of  her  class.  She  is  finished  in  mohagony  and 
white.  The  engines  are  a  little  forward  of 
amidships  and  at  the  bow  is  a  private  stateroom. 
The  living  quarters  are  aft  of  the  engine  room 
and  are  cosily  finished.  Remoh  is  equipped 
with  toilet  rooms  and  refrigerators  and  is 
lighted  with  electricity. 


British  International  Cup. 

The  three  British  motor  boats  which  are  to 
try  and  capture  the  British  International  trophy 
arrived  here  last  Monday  on  board  the  steam¬ 
ship  Minnetonka.  Unfortunately,  arrangements 
had  not  been  made  beforehand  to  get  these 
boats  promptly  through  the  Custom  House, 
and  they  were  kept  on  the  steamer  until  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Then  they  were  lowered  on 
a  lighter  ready  to  be  taken  to  City  Island  as 


soon  as  the  necessary  papers  had  been  filed  at 
the  Custom  House  and  they  were  released  by 
the  authorities,  which  was  done  on  luesday. 
These  boats  are  Maple  Leaf  II..  Zigarella  and 
Miranda  IV.  Their  trials  have  been  kept  most 
secret,  so  that  no  one  ^iere  knows  what  they 
can  do.  They  will  race  today  off  Larchmont 
for  the  cup.  meeting  three  American  boats. 

The  eliminating  trials  were  to  have  begun 
last  Monday  at  Huntington,  but  only  one  boat 
was  ready  to  go  over  the  course.  That  was 
Restless,  a  boat  fitted  with  two  120-horsepower 
motors  and  owned  by  T.  C.  Chesebrough.  She 
made  the  30  miles  in  ih.  12m.  is.,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  24.99  nautical  miles  an  hour.  She 
was  not  driven  at  her  best.  Another  boat, 
Question,  reached  Huntington  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  ready  to  start  the  next  day.  Dixie  II. 
had  been  shipped  from  the  Thousand  Islands, 
but  had  not  arrived.  Nameless,  a  boat  with  two 
8-cylinder  motors,  owned  by  August  Hecksher 
and  H.  H.  Melville,  had  broken  down.  Hurry, 
a  hydroplane  entered,  was  not  finished,  and  little 
was  known  then  of  the  other  boats.  There 
seems  to  have  been  too  many  committees  man¬ 
aging  the  races.  The  Motor  Boat-Automobile 
Club- Larchmont  Y.  C.  combination  so  far  had 
not  worked  at  all  well.  There  was  a  big 
gathering  of  yachts  in  Huntington  Harbor  for 
the  races  on  the  first  day,  and  those  on  board 
were  very  much  disappointed. 


Brightw&ters  Association. 


Motor  boat  races  furnished  a  good  after¬ 
noon’s  sport  011  Great  South  Bay  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  races  were  managed  by  the 
Brightwaters  Association,  and  three  events  were 
on  the  program.  The  course,  triangular,  was 
seven  miles  in  length. (  Speed  boats  went  three 
times  around  an  others  twice.  At  the  finish 
of  the  speed  boat  race,  Lance,  owned  by 
Heinrich  Brothers,  collided  with  another  boat 
not  a  contestant.  Lance  had  a  hole  knocked 
in  her  bow  and  was  driven  ashore  to  save  her 
from  sinking.  The  summaries: 


Class  A — Start, 


3:10. 

Elapsed.  Corrected. 


Toy,  Walcott  Meserole.... .  1  24  56 

Willow  Brook,  W.  H.  Moffitt .  0  44  49 

Hey  There.  F.  M.  Huber .  0  44  06 

Balaam,  John  Smith  .  0  50  56 

Marie,  H.  D.  Smith .  0  56  36 

Fidget,  F.  E.  Ballard .  1  07  20 

Roy  Rid,  Roy  E.  Pardee .  1  19 

Swift,  E.  M.  Lockwood . 1  17  16 

Lance,  Heinrich  Bros .  1  05  41 

Class  B— Start,  3:20. 

Lawana,  R.  B.  Muncy .  1  13  42 

Truant,  W.  H.  Turrell . 1  15  3b 

Sadie,  W.  H.  C.  Leverich .  1  21  11 

Irene  F„  T.  R.  Farrell...  .  1  25  31 

Polly  Rouge,  E.  H.  Terrell .  1  32  J) 

Adria  A.,  R.  Lee .  1  ^ 

Matilda  M.,  L.  Duysters .  Withdrew 

Phyllis,  J.  A.  Wilbur .  1  33  13 

Frances,  F.  T.  Hulse .  1  30  5b 

Class  C — Start,  3:30. 

Lucy,  D.  Wheeler  . J1 

Toothpick,  H.  Oakley .  Withdrew. 

Eleanor.  W.  IT.  Robbins .  1  13  11 

Agnes  C.,  T.  F.  Evans .  1  42  38 

Helen  V..  P.  H.  Kittle .  J  27  46 

Buccaneer.  C.  H.  Norton .  J  56 

Ida,  J.  H.  Newberry .  }  on  71 

Estelle,  W.  S.  Muller .  1  29  14 

Ac-Ro,  P.  T.  Ackerson . 130  12 

Normada.  T.  S.  Miller .  1  44  _1 

Tautog.  A.  L.  Stoutenburgh .  1  o5  34 

Inife,  F.  W.  Boehnicks .  1  41  55 

Grace.  C.  F.  Oddie .  1  44  31 

Lola,  J.  H.  Crimmin 


1  24  56 
0  42  54 
0  41  30 
0  46  56 
0  42  43 
0  50  55 
0  40  3(j 
0  33  26 
0  44  43 


13  42 
09  58 
13  47 
05  50 
02  19 


1  51  40 


0  55  08 

0  55  04 
0  51  53 


0  58  51 

0  53  01 
1  21  22 
1  06  16 
1  19  uJ 
1  12  18 
0  59  44 
0  56  42 
1  02  33 
0  53  32 
0  58  35 
1  00  53 
0  53  30 


Canoeing. 


Western  Division,  A.  C.  A. 

At  a  Division  meet,  held  at  Rocky  Roost, 
Lake  Mendota.  Madison.  Wis.,  July  5,  officers 
were  elected  as  follows:  Vice-Commodore, 
Arthur  M.  Callmann;  Rear-Commodore,  Robert 
M.  Lamp:  Purser.  J.  G.  Roberts:  Executive 
Committee — John  A.  Berkey.  Frank  B.  Hunt¬ 
ington;  Board  of  Governors — Henry  C.  Morse; 
Racing  Board— Frank  B.  Huntington. 


1 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Aug.  20,  1910. 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixture*. 

Aug.  23-24.— Bradford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  D.  Henline,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Mately  Con¬ 
over,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5-6.— Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6.— Cincinnati,  O.— Hyde  Park  G.  C.  Tri-State 
tournament. 

Sept.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  20. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Aug.  20. — Spring  Valley  (Pa.)  Shooting  Assn.  E.  H. 
Adams,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  20. — Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. — Stevens  R.  and  G.  C 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  22-23.— Louise  (Tex.)  G.  C.  W.  F.  O’Briant,  Pres. 
Aug.  22-23. — Sullivan  (Mo.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Williams,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. — Dominion  of  Canada 
Trap  Shooting  Association.  T.  Claude  Cooke,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  22-24. — Union  City  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Edwards,  Sec. 
Aug.  23. — Breda  (la.)  G.  C.  F.  M.  Baughman,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24.— Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  23-24-25. — Ft.  Smith,  Ark. — Arkansas  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ft.  Smith  G.  C.  T. 
T.  Omohundra,  Pres. 

Aug.  23-24.— Danville  (Ill.)  R.  and  G.  C.  F.  W.  Jones, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-25. — Manchester  (la)  G.  'C.  J.  Morrell  Hamblin, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  24-26. — Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  S.  A.  Maltby  Conover, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — York,  Pa. — York  City  G.  C.  N.  M.  McSherry, 
Sec’y. 

Aug.  25. — Nappanee  (Ind.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Inks,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  27. — Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Armstrong  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Hulett,  Sec’y. 
Aug.  30. — Washington,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  30-31.— Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L. 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1.— Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  1. — Denver,  Colo. — Fred  A.  Stone  Shooting  Park 
tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2. — Selinsgrove,  Pa. — Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  1-2. — Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  G.  C.  F.  B.  Goodwin, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  2. — Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  III. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

,Sept.  5.— Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Springfield,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club.  C.  L.  Kite*, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield  (Mass.)  S.  C.  C.  L.  Kites,  Sec’y. 
Septv  5. — Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.— West  Coast  G.C.  W.  W. 
K.  Decker,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Cleveland  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Wallace,  Mgr. 
Sept.  5.— Phillipsburg,  N.  J.— Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia,  Pa. — Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey  Sec’y. 
Sept  5.— Expedit,  Pa.— Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer.  Pres. 

Sept.  5. — Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7.—  Mberta,  Can. — Strathcona  G.  C.  Geo.  F. 
Dow.j*',  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. —  S^ale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  Nowels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  .Erickson.  Sec’v. 
Sept.  8-9.— White  Hall  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Griswold,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  9. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  12-13. — Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  13-14. — Omaha,  Neb. — Benson  G.  C.  F.  T.  Lover¬ 
ing,  Sec’y.  , 

Sept.  14. — Tabor,  Ind. — Tab  G.  C.  Jtrch  Glover,  Mgr. 
Sept.  14-15. — Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15.— Delta  (Colo.)  G.  C.  R.  A.  King,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Williamsport  (Ind.)  G.  C.  H.  C.  Salts,  Sec’y. 


Sept.  15. — Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y 

Sept.  16-17.— Reading,  Pa. — South  End  G.  C.  Howard 
Melchior,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  19. — Newton  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  19. — Uniontown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  20-21. — Marion,  Ind.— Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  21. — Wapakoneta  (O.)  G.  C.  Chas.  E.  Zint,  'Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-23  — Paden  Park  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  T.  M.  Mclntire, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  22-23. — Bridgeport  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Geo.  W.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-23. — Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24. —  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24. — Troy,  N.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  25-26. — Bellairs  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  25-26. — Lowell.  Ind. — Poplar  Springs  and  Lowell 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27. — Guthrie  (Okla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  27-28.— Toledo,  O.— West  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  27-29. — Decatur,  Ill. — Target  G.  C.  A,  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  S. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane.  Mgr. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Gun  Club  announces  a  shoot 
for  Labor  Day,  Sept.  5. 

The  next  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey 
City,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Aug.  28. 

at 

The  Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  will  * 
hold  a  prize  shoot  on  Aug.  27,  open  to  all. 

St 

The  dates  of  the  registered  tournament  of  the  Yale, 
la..  Gun  Club  have  been  changed  from  Sept.  6  and  7  to 
Sept.  15  and  16. 

St 

At  the  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  Gun  Club  registered  tourna¬ 
ment,  Aug.  10-11,  Dan  O’Connell  had  an  unfinished  run 
of  243.  Other  runs  were:  Nick  Airie  108  and  117.  Fos- 
gard,  127  and  126.  Day,  175  and  152.  For  the  two  days, 
O’Connell  broke  218  and  225,  a  total  of  443  out  of  450. 
Airie  broke  222  and  221,  also  a  total  of  243. 

St 

At  the  shoot  of  the  Independent  Gun  Club,  held  at 
Holmesburg  Junction,  Pa.,  Aug.  11,  James  T.  Skelly 
made  high  score  with  a  total  of  99.  He  won  two  spoons, 
one  for  the  high  number  of  actual  breaks,  94,  and  one  for 
the  highest  total,  99,  five  of  which  was  allowance.  He 
shot  from  19yds.  There  were  twenty-five  contestants. 

St 

A  press  dispatch  recounts  that  Edward  O’Donnel,  the 
well-known  wing  shot  of  Lansford,  challenges  any  man  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  (barring  Fred  Coleman,  of 
Pittsville)  t0‘  a  live-bird  match,  on  condition  that  should 
a  match  be  arranged,  loz.  of  shot  shall  be  used,  with 
single  barrel,  and  that  21yds.  rise  and  40yds.  boundary 
regulation  be  adhered  t°- 

SI 

The  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic  City  Gun  Club,  A.  H. 
Sheppard,  mentions  that  the  prospects  of  the  Westy 
Hogan  tonrnament,  to  be  held  on  Young’s  pier,  Sept.  7-9, 
promises  to'  be  a  great  success.  It  is  thought  that  there  will 
be  200  contestants.  This  will  far  surpass  the  number  of 
shooters  in  attendance  at  the  tournaments  of  many  older 
and  more  pretentious  organizations  this  year.  It  will  be 
a  great  shoot  with  even  less  than  200v 

K 

For  its  Labor  Day  tournament,  Sept.  5,  the  Alert 
Gun  Club,  of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  has  provided  ten 
events,  a  total  of  200  targets,  $10  entrance.  All  events 
are  optional  sweeps.  High  averages,  $5  and  $3.  Lunch 
obtainable  on  the  grounds.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  prepaid, 
care  W.  H.  Raub,  Henderson  street,  Phillipsburg.  Pro¬ 
gram  will  start  at  10:30.  Targets,  one  cent.  Class  shoot¬ 
ing.  Edward  F.  Mackley  is  the  manager. 


For  its  tournament  to  be  held  on  Sept.  1-2,  the  Sun¬ 
bury-Selinsgrove  Gun  Club  provides  a  program  totaling 
200  targets  each  day,  each  event  at  20  targets,  $1.40  en¬ 
trance,  except  Event  No.  9,  15  targets,  $1.30  entrance, 
and  event  No.  10,  25  targets,  $1.50  entrance,  for  a 
Stevens  gun.  An  extra  event,  $1  entrance,  will  be  run 
off  with  event  No.  10.  A  3-man  team  contest  is 
scheduled  for  the  second  day.  Shells  and  dinner  obtain¬ 
able  on  the  grounds.  Ship  shells,  etc.,  prepaid,  to  H. 
N.  Broscious,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  or  A.  H.  Seigfried,  Selins¬ 
grove.  The  address  of  Secretary  C.  Foster  is  the  latter 
city. 

K 

For  the  three  days,  Aug.  24-26,  the  Asbury  Park,  N. 
J.,  Shooting  Association  provides  a  program  which 
totals  200  targets  on  the  first  and  second  days  respec¬ 
tively,  with  $17  and  $15  entrance.  and  170  targets  on  the 
third  day,  $15.40  entrance.  Events  7  to  10,  100  targets, 
of  the  first  day,  constitute  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.  trophy, 
three  prizes,  high  guns.  On  the  second  day  events  9 
and  10,  50  targets,  will  be  the  3-man  team  Atlantic 
Coast  championship,  gold  watch  fob  to  each  member 
of  winning  team.  Merchandise  prizes  will  be  given  for 
high  and  low  averages.  Shooting  will  begin  at  9:30  each 
day.  Class  shooting.  Ship  shells,  etc.,  prepaid,  to 
Frank  Muldoon,  Asbury  Park.  Maltby  Conover  is 
secretary-treasurer. 

* 

The  Interstate  Association  handicap  tournament,  held 
at  Seattle,  Aug.  2,  3  and  4.  was  a  success.  The  total 
number  of  targets  trapped  was  53,320.  The  Preliminary 
Handicap  was  won  by  E.  J.  Chingren,  of  Spokane, 
who  scored  92  from  20yds.  The  Pacific  Coast  Handicap 
was  'won  by  John  J.  Law,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  who 
scored  97.  First  high  professional  average  on  single 
targets  from  16yds.  was  won  by  Mrs.  Ad.  Topperwein, 
351  out  of  360.  Frank  Riehl  was  second  with  347,  and 
he  was  also  high  on  all  targets  for  the  week,  with  560 
out  of  600.  Mrs.  Topperwein  was  second  with  559.  A. 
L.  Schultz,  of  San  Francisco,  was  high  amateur  on 
singles  at  16yds.  with  340.  Chingren  and  McElroy  tied 
on  339  for  second.  On  all  targets  from  16yds.,  doubles 
included,  Schultz,  McElroy  and  Bishop  tied  on  374.  On 
all  targets  shot  at.  Chingren  was  high  with  553;  McElroy, 
second,  552;  Bishop,  third,  551. 

Vt 

The  program  issued  by  the  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Gun 
Club,  is  distinctly  a  pleasing  novelty.  It  contains  many 
cartoons  and  drawings  by  the  talented  Secretary,  F.  F. 
Kanert,  besides  portraits  of  many  eminent  men.  There 
is  much  bright  reading  matter  also.  Incidentally,  there 
is  a  wealth  of  advertisements.  On  the  preliminary  day, 
Aug.  22,  commencing  at  2  P.  M.,  there  will  be  four 
events  at  15  targets,  $1.50  entrance;  two  at  20  targets,  $2 
entrance,  and  a  handicap  at  15  targets  for  three  Reming¬ 
ton  guns,  first,  second  and  third,  respectively.  On  the 
first  day  there  will  be  twelve  events — eight  at  15  and  four 
at  20  targets,  entrance  $1.50  and  $2,  with  $9  and  $13.25 
added.  On  the  second  day,  Aug.  24,  the  program  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  day,  with  $1.80  and 
$2.40  entrance.  Also  there  will  be  the  Great  Western 
Interstate  championship  handicap,  50  targets,  or  100,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wishes  of  the  shooters.  Merchandise 
prizes.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  prepaid,  care  of  the  Secretary. 

Bernard  Waters, 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

The  Cincinnati,  O.,  Gun  Club’s  grounds  were  deserted 
on  Aug.  13,  and  Superintendent  McFee  passed  a  lone¬ 
some  afternoon.  At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  Aug.  12,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  mer¬ 
chandise  shoot  in  the  near  future.  J.  A.  Payne  was 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  all  arrangements,  and 
the  question  of  date  was  left  with  him.  Payne  will 
make  a  good  tournament  committee,  but  his  best  efforts 
will  be  in  vain  if  the  other  officers  and  members  do  not 
lend  him  a  hand. 

On  Aug.  14  five  shooters  showed  up  at  the  grounds  and 
did  a  little  work  at  the  traps.  Heilman  was  high  gun 
with  68,  a  considerably  lower  score  than  he  usually 
makes.  The  directors  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Aug.  15, 
when  definite  arrangements  for  the  merchandise  shoot 
will  be  made.  It  looks  like  the  problem  of  getting  the 
club  back  to  anything  like  its  old  position  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  difficult  of  solution.  If,  eventually, 
it  has  to  go  out  of  business  the  members  can  blame 
themselves.'  for  they  certainly  have  not  given  the  sup¬ 
port  which  the  officers  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  with¬ 
out  which  no  organization  can  flourish. 
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RIFLE 

CARTRIDGES 

“The  Most  Accurate”  Kind 

Prove  Their  Right  To  The  Title  At  Camp  Perry 


FIRST  IN  EVERY  IMPORTANT  MATCH 


That  the  Government  Board  of  Experts  made  no  mistake  in  selecting  Winchester  Rifle  Cartridges  as 
being  “the  most  accurate”  was  proven  beyond  all  question  at  the  Ohio  State  Rifle  Association 
Matches  shot  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  last  week.  Every  important  match  but  one  was  won  by  riflemen 
using  Winchester  Cartridges,  and  in  that  match  the  highest  “pair”  on  the  team  used  the  Red  W  Brand. 
In  a  word,  there  was  “nothing  to  it”  but  Winchester*  All  Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  with  the 
same  care  and  skill  as  the  ones  used  at  Camp  Perry,  so  if  you  use  them,  you  can  count  upon  their 
absolute  accuracy  and  reliability.  When  you  go  to  buy,  don’t  ask  for  cartridges.  Be  specific,  ask  for 
Winchester  Make  of  cartridges  and  the  result  will  repay  you  for  your  effort. 

The  Winchester  winnings  at  Camp  Perry  were: 


Hale  Match:  10  shots  at  600  yards.  1st.  Lieut.  W.  B.  Wallace, 
20th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  Score  50  and  4  bull’s  eyes  over.  2d. 
Midshipman  L.  P.  Bischoff,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Score  50 
and  1  bull’s  eye  over.  3d.  Ensign  R.  R.  Stewart  and  Ensign 
T.  A.  Thompson,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  a  tie.  Score  50. 

Herrick  Cup  Match;  Lieut. -Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio  and  Capt. 
W.  H.  Richard,  Ohio,  were  the  high  pair  on  the  winning  team  in 
this  match.  2d.  U.  S.  M.  C.  team  3d.  Third  Cavalry. 

Lieut  -Col.  C.  B  Winder  and  Capt.  Richard  used  Winchester 
barrels  as  well  as  Winchester  cartridges  in  this  match. 

Governor’s  Match:  200,  600,  800  and  1000  yards.  1st.  Capt. 
A.  C.  Nissen,  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Score  331.  2d.  Sergt.  Victor 

Czegka,  U.  S.  M.  C.  Score  330.  3d.  Sergt.  Wahlstrom,  U.  S. 
M.  C.  Score  330. 

Winchester  cartridges  also  won  4th,  5th  and  6th  places  in 
this  match. 

In  this  match  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson  scored  51  straight  bull’s 
eyes  with  Winchester  Cartridges. 


Catro  Cup  Match:  7  shots  at  800,  900  and  1000  yards.  1st. 
Sergt.  Mathew  Klem,  15th  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Score  102.  4th. 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio.  Score  99. 

Adjutant  General  Cup  Match:  20  shots  at  1000  yards.  1st. 
Private  W.  H.  McCarthy,  Second  Corps  Cadets,  Mass.  Score  97. 
2d.  Mus.  G.  W.  Chesley,  2d  Conn.  Score  97.  3d.  Capt.  E.  W. 
Eddy, 8th  Ohio.  Score  96.  4th.  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio. 
Score  96.  5th.  Lieut.  Glenn  Van  Auken,  3d  Indiana.  Score  95. 

Mus.  G.  W.  Chesley  and  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Winder  also  used 
Winchester  barrels  and  Winchester  telescopes. 

Dupont  Individual  Tyro  Match:  10  shots  at  800  yards.  1st. 
Sergt.  Jerome  Grabenzah,  4th  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Score  50  and  9 
bull’s  eyes  over.  2d.  Corporal  Thomas  Warsham,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
Score  50  and  6  bull’s  eyes  over.  3d.  Sergt.  Louis  Jarre tt,  2d 
Indiana.  Score  50  and  3  bull’s  eyes  over. 

Long  Runs;  (Unfinished)  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio,  25 
consecutive  bulls’  eyes  at  1000  yards.  Capt.  G.  H  Emerson, 
Ohio,  48  consecutive  bull’s  eyes  at  800  yards. 


A  Change  to  XOinchester  Cartridges, 
Is  a  Change  for  the  'Better  :: 


0  0 


0  0 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Aug.  20,  1910. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  Tournament. 

The  fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  tournament  was  held 
at  Seattle  the  week  of  Aug,  1-6,  and  lacked  nothing  of 
the  elements  of  a  successful  meet. 

Although  Secretary-Manager  Shaner  had  to  make  a 
lightning  jump  from  Philadelphia,  with  but  a  day  for 
preparation  at  this  end  of  the  line,  his  system  and  gen¬ 
eralship  had  everything  moving  within  a  few  hours 
after  he  landed,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  firing 
line  was  in  order  and  the  traps  open  for  practice  events. 
CM  course,  in  accomplishing  all  this,  Elmer  was  backed 
by  such  able  assistants  as  A.  L.  Ilall  and  A.  L.  Mot- 
tinger.  of  the  Seattle  Gun  Club,  and  his  always  right- 
hand  helper  Charlie  North;  but  the  promptness  of  get¬ 
ting  ready  and  the  frictionless  manner  in  which  the 
wheels  revolved  vVere  yet  worthy  of  complimentary 
comment. 

The  site  of  the  shoot  this  year  was  the  same  as  in 
1909 — the  great  flat  bar  at  the  .upper  end  of  Elliott  Bay, 
midway  between  Seattle  proper  and  the  growing  suburb 
of  West  Seattle,  the  ground  being  owned  and  kindly 
loaned  for  the  occasion  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
through  the  courtesy  of  General  Agent  E.  E.  Ellis.  The 
background  here  is  about  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  anywhere  in  the  west,  the  guns  pointing  almost  due 
north  over  miles  of  the  blue  waters  of  Puget  Sound. 
If  scores  were  not  as  uniformly  high  as  this  description 
would  lead  the  reader  to  expect,  the  fact  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  a  shimmer  something  less  than  a  mirage 
that  is  apt  to  play  over  these  sandbars  on  the  Coast  on 
bright,  warm  summer  days. 

The  attendance,  while  not  quite  up  to  what  the  pro¬ 
moters  expected,  was  away  beyond  the  average  of  the 
more  important  Coast  tournaments,  and  seems  on  the 
whole  quite  gratifying.  In  this  connection  the  fact  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  last  year  some  forty  shooters 
came  from  east  of  the  Great  Divide  to  participate  in  this 
event,  while  this  year  all  could  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  Then,  also,  there  was  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Alaska- Yukon  Fair  in  1909,  while  this  time 
the  shoot  was  the  sole  magnet.  In  so  far  as  home  rep¬ 
resentation  and  patronage  goes,  therefore,  this  was  quite 
as  good,  or  even  a  better,  shoot  than  its  immediate  pre¬ 
decessor. 

In  all  except  the  handicap  events,  the  purses  were 
divided  on  the  percentage  plan  in  the  ratio  of  40,  30, 
20  and  10  per  cent.,  and  this  appears  to  have  proven 
quite  satisfactory-  The  thought  of  the  chance  of  shoot¬ 
ing  into  a  good  pot  appears  to  have  been  an  effective 
magnet,  and  some  very  respectable  purses  were  taken 
down,  making  the  winner  “whole”  for  the  day  or  meet. 

Five  traps  were  used,  and  Mr.  Chas.  A.  North  was 
present  to  keep  them  in  proper  working  order.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  traps  worked  so  smoothly  that 
Mr.  North  did  not  have  an  adjustment  of  any  kind  to 
make  during  the  three  days  of  the  tournament. 

Ample  shade  and  shelter  were  provided  against  sun¬ 
shine  or  rain,  and  the  long  line  behind  the  traps  was 
covered  with  the  fragrant  chips  and  shavings  of  Wash¬ 
ington  fir  and  pine,  so  that  the  range  was,  for  shooters 
and  spectators  alike,  a  pleasant  place  to  pass  an  hour 
or  all  day.. 

A  substantial  and  very  satisfactory  lunch  was  served 
daily  right  on  the  grounds,  so  there  was  no  delay  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  formality  of  keeping  the  inner  man 
satisfied.  In  short,  ’twas  a  great  big,  pleasant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Western  tourney,  and  what  is  the  use  to  say 
mow 

Preliminary  Practice  Day. 

Secretary  Shaner  promised  the  boys  that  he  and 
“Brother  Charlie”  would  be  ready  to  receive  and  enter¬ 
tain  them  Monday  afternoon  with  a  preliminary  pro¬ 
gram  of  100  targets,  and  promptly  at  1  o’clock  they  were 
on  hand  to  size  ’em  up. 

The  turnout  this  day  was  quite  as  good  as  expected, 
fifty-eight  contestants  facing  the  traps,  among  them 
being  Mrs.  Ad.  Topperwein  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  of 
Pasco,  Wash.,  who  also  is  a  devotee  of  the  sport  and  a 
skillful  lady  shot.. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  with  sky 
partly  cloudy  and  the  air  cool  and  bracing;  but  the 
average  of  scores  was  neverthless  disappointing.  The 
program  consisted  of  the  usual  80  singles  and  10  pairs 
thrown  the  full  regulation  distance.  When  the  twelve 
squads  had  gone  down  the  line  and  the  results  were 
totaled,  Harry  Ellis  was  found  to  have  led  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  for  the  total  score,  Dick  Clancy  being  sec¬ 
ond,  while  Archie  Bishop-,  fresh  from  his  victories  in 
British  Columbia,  added  another  to  his  string  of  honors 
by  leading  the  amateurs  into  camp  with  a  total  of  93. 
The  doubles,  however,  were  responsible  for  many  dis¬ 
appointments,  and  materially  changed  the  results. 
Counting  the  singles  only,  Clancy  was  best  man  with 
?9,  and  Jas.  McLaughlin,  of  Seattle,  next,  leading  the 
amateurs  with  77.  With  no  added  money  and  per¬ 
centage  division,  the  optional  sweeps  did  not  pay  much 
as  a  rule,  bul  several  contestants  who  were  lucky  in 
making  good  scores  at  the  right  time,  got  returns  worth 
v  bile. 

Tirsl  D*y.  Aug.  2. 

Weather  .  fine  and  delightfully  cool,  with  a  variable 
wind  blowing  that  made  the  targets  a  bit  uncertain  in 
their  flight;  such  were  the  conditions  of  the  opening  of 
the_  regular  program. 

Eighty-.-evcn  contestants  faced  the  Traps  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  events,  v.lnch  is  one  more  as  to  total  than  the  record 
at  the  Eastern  Handicap,  and  represents  many  more 
amateurs,  as  there  were  in  a!'  only  thirteen  professionals 
shooting. 

On  the  day’s  work,  Jlrs.  Ad.  ToppeTwein  had  the  best 
of  ilum  guessing  from  the  start,  she  scoring  98  in  Ihe 
first  1(0,  and  breaking  the  Iasi  four  events  straight,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  doubles.  This  gave  her  a  total  of  178 
singles  and  195  out  of  200.  including  10  pair.  Among 
the  mere  men  shooting.  Trank  Riehl  led  the  proies- 
sionals  and  Jas.  McLaughlin  the  amateurs,  each  with  a 
total  of  191.  The  Seattle  amateur,  however,  was  second 
on  singles  with  173,  Archie  Bishop  (amateur)  and  Riehl 
and  Lester  German  (professionals)  each  accounting  for 


172  singles.  German  was  third  professional  on  a  total 
of  ISO;  Bishop  was  second  amateur  both  as  to  singles 
and  total,  with  189.  Other  noteworthy  amateur  scores 
were  E.  L.  Schultz,  169  and  186;  E.  J.  Chingren.  169  and 
185.  On  ihe  doubles  Ear!  Farmin,  the  fast  Idaho  ama¬ 
teur,  made  a  clean  sweep  with  his  auto  gun,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  took  first  money  alone  in  that  event. 

The  old-time  percentage  division  of  purses  seemed  to 
please  the  boys  well,  end  firsts  were  always  good.  The 
lowest  first  money  during  the  day  was  $9.50,  ihe  best  on 
singles.  $23.75,  and  on  doubles  Fannin’s  lone  straight 
paid  his  $46  and  odd  cents.  No.  8  was  at  doubles. 
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Second  Day.  Aug.  3. 


Weather  clear  and  cool,  but  with  stiff  in-quartering 
wind  blowing,  making  harder  shooting  and  lower  average 
scores. 

On  the  regular  program  this  proved  to  be  Riehl’s  day, 
he  finishing  a  run  of  102  and  losing  but  one  on  singles 
and  two  in  the  double  event.  Among  the  professionals 
German  finished  second  total  with  93,  but  he  scored  only 
76  on  singles,  while  Hugh  Poston  made  it  one  better  and 
finished  with  a  total  of  90.  In  the  amateur  class  Hugh 
McElroy,  of  Spokane,  led  on  a  total  of  95.  he  scoring 
76  singles,  while  Earl  Farmin  accounted  for  77  singles 
and  a  total  of  94.  Bishop  was  again  close  up  in  the 
running  with  75  and  93.  While  Mrs.  Topperwein  did  not 
shoot  up  to  her  usual  gait,  she  did  excellent  work  and 
completed  a  run  of  10G  straight. 

There  were  in  all  just  seventy  shooters  to-day,  and 
with  the  five  traps  running  along  without  a  hitch  the 
first  half  of  the  program  was  finished  well  before  noon. 
Half  an  hour  was  then  taken  for  lunch. 


L  R  Barkley . 

.  84 

D  A  Robinson . 

89 

L  S  German  . 

.  93 

P  A  Purdy . 

90 

H  E  Poston  . 

,  90 

M  II  Truesdell . 

86 

A  W  Bishop . 

.  93 

C  T  Ashlin . 

83 

Tom  Baillev  . 

.  86 

A  B  Blair . 

.  85 

E  1  Chingren . 

.  91 

D  W  Fleet  . 

.  77 

R  W  Clancey . 

.  91 

A  E  Guist . 

86 

H  Ellis  . : . 

.  91 

C  A  Haight . 

.  86 

E  D  Farmin . 

.  94 

1  .1  Low . . 

.  75 

XS 

86 

R  H  Miller . 

.  81 

T  E  Rice  . 

.  85 

T  I  McLaughlin . 

.  89 

S  R  Smith . 

.  80 

F  C  Riehl . 

.  97 

1  G  Weatherwax . 

.  77 

L  11  Reid . 

.  80 

F  Woody  . 

.  82 

Mrs  A  D  Topperwein 

.  91 

M  S  Williams . 

.  79 

E  G  Schultz . 

.  91 

Ed  Brackney  . 

.  83 

T  R  Converse . 

.  86 

1  f  Cooper . 

.  78 

F  A  Dryden . 

.  91 

M  W  Barr . 

.  58 

1  T  Hiilis . 

.  68 

G  C  Beck . 

.  60 

M  Pennington  . 

.  86 

I  F  Connelly . . 

74 

II  McElroy  . 

.  9b 

A  K  Copson . 

.  78 

C  T  Wood  . 

.  87 

R  S  Dalke . 

.  82 

L  C  Booth . 

.  84 

G  F  Egbers . 

.  84 

E  W  Cooper . 

.  68 

C  A  Fleming . 

.  69 

1 )  Cooper  . 

.  81 

A  Linker  . 

.  75 

1  A  Dogne . 

.  84 

1  B  Lee . 

.  91 

E  C,  Ellis . 

.  91 

T  S  Malloy . 

.  75 

1  A  Forbes . . 

.  87 

A  S  Maltbie . 

.  79 

G  E  Holohan . 

.  85 

P  P  Nelson  . 

.  78 

W  R  I  oh n son . 

.  86 

Phiscator  . 

.  85 

D  W  King . 

.  84 

F  H  <  lliver  . 

.  76 

G  W  Miller . 

.  79 

A  H  Woodward . 

.  84 

P  H  O'Brien . 

.  86 

T  Shortreed  . 

.  83 

F  W  Oswald . 

.  87 

F  A  Sallen . . 

.  93 

Those  who  shot  at 

less 

than  100  were: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Mrs  Woodward.  80 

50 

J  Brown  .  60 

38 

A  S  Hall .  40 

33 

Preliminary  Handicap. 

The  Preliminary  handicap  purse  was  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  52  entries  at  $4  each,  $208;  one  penalty  entry  for 
targets  only,  $2;  17  entries  for  targets  only;  added  money, 
$100;  making  a  total  purse  of  $310. 

The  winners,  their  scores  and  amounts  won  follow: 
E.  J.  Chingren,  score  92,  $62;  M.  H.  Truesdell,  91.  $49.60; 
J.  1.  McLaughlin,  and  D.  A.  Robinson,  90,  each  $35.65; 
A.  Bishop,  J.  R.  Converse  and  F.  W.  Oswald,  89,  each 
22.70;  H.  McElroy,  E.  Brackney  and  G.  F.  Ebers,  88, 
each  $14.45;  J.  E.  Rice  and  J.  S.  Malloy,  87,  each  $7.75. 

First  squad  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Preliminary  Handicap 
was  called  immediately  after  noon,  and  the  event  started 
with  just  seventy  entries,  of  whom  all  but  one  went  to 
the  score. 

The  wind  increased,  and  with  the  uniformly  stiff  handi¬ 
caps  allotted,  it  was  evident  early  in  the  race  that  no 
very  high  scores  would  be  recorded.  This  is  evidenced 
in  the  fact  that  among  the  dozen  professionals  participat¬ 
ing,  not  a  score  of  90  was  made,  Frank  Howe  finishing 
ahead  with  89.  while  Forbes  and  German  got  S7  and  Ellis 
and  Barkley  86. 

This  was  the  amateurs’  race  for  high  honors  as  well  as 
for  the  moneys.  E.  J.  Chingren.  the  Spokane  veteran, 
shooting  in  the  second  squad  from  the  20yd.  mark,  shot 
consistently  down  the  line  and  hung  up  a  total  of  92  by 
breaking  his  last  20  straight.  This  proved  the  winning 
score,  although  several  others  had  all  the  appearance 
of  trophy  getters  until  right  at  the  finish.  M.  H.  Trues¬ 
dell,  of  North  Yakima,  went  to  the  last  trap  with  what 
looked  like  a  fine  chance;  but  he  met  with  bad  luck  and 
dropped  to  second  place  with  91.  President  A.  L.  Mot- 
tinger.  of  the  West  Seattle  Club,  also  went  to  the  last 
score  with  a  chance  to  tie,  but  dropped  a  low  right- 
quartering  bird,  making  a  tie  for  second.  Other  good 
scores  were  made  by  Jas.  McLaughlin  and  D.  A.  Robin¬ 
son,  90;  A.  W.  Bishop  89.  and  J.  R.  Converse,  F.  W. 
Oswald  and  J.  S.  Malloy  87.  Scores: 


Yards. 

, — Targets—^ 
20  20  20  20  20 

Total. 

L  R  Barkley . 

.  21 

17  19  15  IS  17 

86 

L  S  German . 

.  21 

19  20  15  17  16 

87 

II  E  Poston . 

.  21 

14  15  IS  16  16 

79 

A  W  Bishop . . 

.  20 

18  18  16  19  18 

89. 

T  Barclay  . 

.  20 

18  14  14  13  20 

79 

E  T  Chingren . 

.  20 

17  19  IS  18  20 

92 

R  W  Clancey . . 

.  20 

15  17  19  13  19 

83 

IT  Ellis  . 

.  20 

17  19  19  15  16 

86 

E  D  Farmin . . 

.  20 

16  12  19  IS  14 

79 

K  Howe  . 

.  20 

19  17  19  IS  16 

89 

R  II  Miller . 

.  20 

17  13  17  19  15 

81 

1  T  McLaughlin . . 

.  20 

17  16  18  19  20 

90 

F  C  Riehl . 

.  20 

16  17  16  18  IS 

85 

L  H  Reid . 

.  20 

13  15  16  16  17 

77 

Mrs  Topperwein  . 

.  20 

16  20  17  17  15 

85 

E  S  Schultz . 

.  20 

15  16  18  16  13 

78 

T  R  Converse . 

.  19 

18  20  15  IS  IS 

89 

T  A  I  Irvdon . 

.  19 

17  14  16  15  15 

77 

1  T  Hillis . 

.  19 

16  15  17  13  16 

77 

M  Pennington  . 

.  19 

16  17  16  16  13 

78 

II  McElroy  . 

.  19 

17  17  IS  IS  IS 

88 

C  1  Wbod . 

.  19 

17  17  16  15  11 

76 

F  C  Booth . 

.  18 

20  16  17  14  17 

84 

E  W  Cooper . 

.  18 

16  15  13  13  13 

70 

Dell  Cooper  . 

.  IS 

14  IS  15  16  14 

76 

.1  A  Dogne . 

.  IS 

16  19  19  13  13 

SO 

C  E  Ellis . 

.  IS 

18  20  15  14  19 

86 

J  A  Forbes . 

.  IS 

IS  IS  15  16  20 

87 

G  E  Holohan . 

.  IS 

13  14  12  16  17 

72 

W  R  lohnston . 

.  IS 

14  15  14  14  14 

71 

D  W  King . 

.  IS 

13  16  18  16  20 

83 

1  W  Miller . 

.  18 

16  15  17  15  16 

79 

F  II  Oliver . 

.  18 

18  20  IS  IS  15 

89 

I)  A  Robinson . 

.  18 

18  19  18  18  17 

90 

Dr  Spratley  . 

.  IS 

17  17  17  15  16 

82 

M  H  Truesdell . 

.  IS 

17  20  20  19  15 

91 

P  A  Purdy . 

.  17 

18  18  19  15  16 

86 

C  1  Ashlin  . 

.  17 

15  16  14  19  IS 

82 

Ed  Brackney  . 

.  17 

IS  17  18  18  17 

88 

D  W  Fleet . 

.  17 

16  16  18  19  16 

85 

A  E  Guist . 

.  17 

16  18  18  17  17 

86 

C  A  Haight . 

.  17 

15  16  16  17  14 

78 

J  J  Low . 

.  17 

17  15  19  IS  17 

86 
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P  G  Pleiss . 

H  Roberts  . 

T  E  Rice . 

L  R  Smith . 

Weatherwax  .... 

F  Woody  . 

M  S  Williams.. 
R  H  Baldwin... 

W  W  Barr . 

Geo  C  Beck . 

T  T  Connelly. . . . 
'A  K  Capson.... 

R  S  Dalke . 

G  F  Egbers . 

C  A  Flemming.. 

II  Tunker  . 

A  5  Mattinger.. 

T  S  Malloy . 

A  S  Maltbie.... 
P  P  Nelson.... 
F  Phiscator  .... 
T  Shortreed  .... 
A  H  Woodward 

I  B  Lee . 

P  H  O’Brien... 


17 

17 

18 

17 

13 

15 

80 

17 

17 

15 

16 

17 

16 

81 

17 

17 

18 

17 

19 

16 

87 

17 

16 

16 

14 

12 

15 

73 

17 

13 

13 

18 

11 

16 

71 

17 

14 

■17 

16 

15 

13 

75 

17 

18 

19 

17 

15 

10 

79 

16 

16 

18 

19 

15 

16 

84 

16 

15 

17 

15 

17 

12 

76 

16 

15 

17 

14 

17 

18 

81 

16 

14 

19 

13 

16 

16 

78 

16 

15 

17 

18 

13 

11 

74 

16 

19 

15 

18 

17 

15 

84 

16 

16 

IS 

19 

18 

17 

88 

16 

12 

14 

9 

16 

13 

64 

16 

13 

20 

18 

11 

18 

80 

16 

18 

19 

19 

15 

19 

91 

16 

18 

16 

19 

18 

16 

87 

16 

17 

16 

18 

16 

17 

84 

16 

17 

17 

19 

16 

16 

85 

16 

13 

16 

14 

43 

16 

14 

17 

17 

ie 

16 

so 

16 

20 

16 

14 

17 

17 

84 

18 

20 

16 

16 

17 

16 

85 

19 

19 

17 

16 

17 

16 

85 

Third  Day,  Aug.  4, 


A  hazy  sky,  with  clear  atmosphere  and  total  absence  of 
wind,  made  high  scores  the  order  of  the  final  100  targets 
at  16yds.  Mrs.  Topperwein  again  came  to  the  front,  and 
in  a  splendid  exhibition  broke  the  program  straight. 
Next  to  her  was  Tom  Barclay  with  96,  for  the-  profes¬ 
sionals.  But  the  amateurs  came  in  magnificently,  E.  L. 
Schultz  F.  A.  Dryden  and  Dell  Cooper  tying  with  97; 
second  ’  came  Hugh  McElroy  with  95,  while  Farmin, 
Ralph  Miller  and  .T.  T.  Hillis  each  accounted  for  94. 
With  seventy-five  shooters,  these  events  were  finished 
and  the  decks  cleared  for  the  big  handicap,  well  before 
the  noon  hour. 


A  W  Bishop . 

L  R  Barkley . 

E  J  Chingren.... 
L  S  German 

C  J  Ashlin . 

F  Howe  . 

J  I  McLaughlin. 

H  E  Poston . 

F  E  Riehl . 

A  Blair  . 

J  R  Converse . 

H  Ellis  . 

E  D  Farmin . 

R  H  Miller . 

C  I  Wood . 

H  McElroy  . 

L  H  Reid . 

E  S  Schultz. . . . . . 

Mrs  Topperwein 
M  H  Truesdell... 
Tom  Barclay  .... 

R  H  Baldwin . 

R  W  Clancey . 

E  E  Ellis . 

J  A  Forbes . 

P  H  O’Brien . 

F  W  Oswald.... 
M  Pennington  .. 
D  A  Robenson.. 

F  A  Seller  . 

F  A  Babcock. . . . 

L  C  Booth . 

E  W  Cooper  .... 


92 
94 
94 

93 
88 
88 

89 

94 

96 
91 

91 

95 
94 
94 
86 
9b 
93 

97 
100 

90 
97 

89 

92 
SS 
88 
85 

90 
92 
S9 
87 
14 
84 
89 


Pell  Cooper  .. 
F  A  Dryden  . 

I  A  Dogne... 

L  H  Bean _ 

A  E  Guist... 

G  C  Beck _ 

J  Hillis  . 

D  W  King... 
J  Cooper  .... 
J  F  Connelly. 
A  K  Capson.. 
G  W  Weller.. 
B  T  Pleiss... 
7  A  Purdy.... 

T  E  Rice . 

7  B  Lee . 

M  Dempster 
R  L  Dalke... 
D  W  Fleet... 
C  A  Fleming. 
C  L  Holcomb 
C  A  Haight.. 
A  L  Maltbie. . 
7  S  Malloy... 
P  P  Nelson.. 
F  Phiscator  . 
M  Smith  .... 
S  R  Smith... 
F  Woody 
E  Brockney  . 
G  Van  Pelt  . 
G  F  Egbers.. 
A  Woodward 


97 

97 

93 
70 
84 

83 

94 
82 
88 
82 

•85 

86 

89 
91 

87 

88 

77 

72 
91 

73 
88 
87 
82 
81 

84 

85 

81 

86 
85 
91 
83 
SS 

90 


Those  who  shot  at  less  than  100  were: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

I  N  Fisher. 

.  40 

38 

F  Berger  . 

.  20 

A  L  Hall... 

.  40 

31 

1  T  Law . 

.  20 

M  C  Smith. 

.  40 

28 

T  A  Babcock  . . 

.  20 

Pacific 

Coast 

Handicap. 

Broke 

16 

19 

14 


The  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  purse  was  made  up  as 
follows:  56  entries  at  $7  each,  $392;  53  entries  for  targets 
only;  added  money  $200;  making  a  total  purse  of  $592, 
and  a  total  entry  of  109. 

The  winners,  their  scores  and  amounts  won  are  as 
follows:  Fred  Dryden,  score  94,  $118.40;  P.  P.  Nelson 

and  Dell  Cooper.  92,  each  $85.50;  E.  7-  Chingren  and  J.  E. 
Rice,  91,  each  $56.25;  C.  L.  Holcomb,  7-  R.  Converse, 
H.  McElroy,  E.  E.  Ellis,  G.  F.  Egbers,  D.  W.  Fleet  and 
A.  N.  Woodward,  90,  each  $27.05. 

The  first  squad  was  called  to  score  in  the  premier 
event  shortly  before  the  noon  whistles  blew,  with  a  total 
of  109  Entries,  of  whom  an  even  100  went  to  the  score. 
Although  the  limit  was  fixed  at  20yds.,  this  handicap 
proved  quite  severe  enough,  and  none  of  the  scratch 
contestants  got  very  near  the  top.  Chingren,  shooting 
in  the  first  squad,  again  showed  fine  form,  and  went  down 
the  line  to  the  tune  of  91.  which  stood  as  high  amateur 
mark  for  half  a  dozen  squads.  The  next  likely  winners 
were  Dell  Cooper,  of  Bellingham,  and  Fred  Dryden,  of 
Walla  Walla,  both  shooting  at  17yds.,  who  went  to  the 
last  trap  with  95  possible:  Cooper  dropped  3  there,  and 
Dryden  only  one,  which  left  the  latter  a  pretty  good  bet 
for  high  man  in  the  race.  However,  two  squads  later, 
there  developed  a  dark  horse  in  the  person  of  John  Law, 
of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  who  had  entered  the  race  for  tar¬ 
gets  and  possible  medal  honors  only.  He  loomed  large 
on  the  horizon  when  he  finished  at  trap  3,  with  only  one 
to  the  bad.  From  that  time  he  was  the  object  of  all 
eyes,  but  this  sudden  fame  did  not  upset  his  shooting 
nerve;  he  scored  19  at  traps  4  and  5,  and  was  whisked 
from  the  firing  line  by  his  enthusiastic  friends  a  97  win¬ 
ner.  No  later  contestant  got  beyond  the  third  trap  with 
a  chance  to  beat  this  score.  R.  H.  Baldwin  and  P.  P. 
Nelson  finished  with  the  nice  total  of  92,  and  J.  E.  Rice 
hung  up  91. 

For  the  professionals  in  this  race  Clancey  and  Reid 
tied  with  93,  Lee  was  second  with  92,  while  Ellis  and 
Riehl  each  accounted  for  91. 


Yards. 

^-Targets — , 

20  20  20  20  20 

Total. 

A  W  Bishop . 

.  20 

17  19  19  18  15 

88 

1 .  R  Barkley  . 

.  20 

17  18  17  17  16 

S5 

E  1  Chingren . 

.  20 

20  IS  18  19  16 

91 

1.  S  German . 

.  20 

14  17  20  17  18 

86 

Frank  Howe  . 

.  20 

19  18  16  19  17 

S9 

1  I  McLaughlin . 

.  20 

20  17  16  18  18 

S9 

II  E  Poston . 

.  20 

18  IS  17  15  18 

86 

F  C  Riehl . 

.  20 

16  18  19  19  19 

91 

1  R  Converse . 

.  19 

18  17  18  18  19 

90 

Harry  Ellis  . 

E  D  Farmin . 

.  19 

17  19  18  20  17 

91 

.  19 

IS  17  16  19  17 

87 

R  II  Miller . 

.  19 

17  16  17  19  12 

81 

C  I  Wood . 

.  18 

16  15  16  15  18 

SO 

H  McElroy  . 

.  19 

18  IS  17  19  IS 

90 

1.  H  Reid . 

.  19 

19  16  19  19  20 

93 

E  S  Schultz . 

.  19 

18  19  20  IS  13 

SS 

Mrs  Topperwein  . 

.  19 

15  17  18  19  19 

88 

M  H  Truesdell . 

.  IS 

19  19  15  20  13 

86 

T  Barclay  . 

.  18 

16  17  20  19  18 

90 

Fred  Berger  . 

.  18 

17  17  17  16  19 

86 

R  \Y  Clancey . 

.  IS 

18  20  18  18  19 

93 

E  E  Ellis . 

.  IS 

16  19  19  18  IS 

90 

I  A  Forbes . 

.  18 

19  17  17  16  17 

86 

P  II  O’Brien . 

.  18 

17  16  18  18  18 

87 

F  W  Oswald . 

.  18 

16  18  17  17  17 

85 

M  Pennington  . 

.  18 

17  14  IS  16  16 

81 

1)  A  Robinson . 

.  18 

17  13  18  16  IS 

82 

F  A  Sailer . 

.  18 

15  18  16  16  15 

SO 

Ed  Brackney  . 

.  17 

18  16  IS  17  19 

88 

L  C  Booth . 

.  17 

16  IS  IS  16  16 

S4 

E  W  Cooper . 

. .  17 

16  19  16  19  17 

87 

Dell  Cooper  . 

.  17 

19  18  18  20  17 

92 

F  A  Dryden . 

.  17 

19  19  17  20  19 

94 

T  A  Dogne . . 

.  17 

13  17  13  17  13 

73 

L  S  Dohl  . 

.  17 

19  17  16  18  17 

87 

I  W  Fisher . 

.  17 

19  19  13  19  17 

87 

A  E  Guist . 

.  17 

14  19  15  17  19 

S4 

A  W  Hardy . 

.  17 

16  18  18  18  14 

S4 

1  Hillis  . 

.  17 

17  15  20  17  19 

88 

D  W  King . 

.  17 

15  16  16.19  19 

85 

I  T  Law . 

.  17 

20  19  20  19  19 

97 

Geo  Van  Pelt . 

.  17 

17  16  16  16  15 

80 

A  L  Mattinger . 

.  17 

18  16  19  19  18 

90 

G  W  Miller . 

.  17 

16  17  17  19  15 

84 

B  G  Pleiss . 

.  17 

19  19  15  17  16 

86 

P  A  Purdy . 

.  17 

17  19  17  16  17 

86 

T  E  Rice . 

.  17 

18  18  17  19  19 

91 

T  .B  Lee . 

.  17 

17  20  20  17  18 

92 

T  T  Stewart . 

.  17 

16  18  19  16  17 

86 

Dr  Spratley  . 

.  17 

19  17  19  16  17 

SS 

H  Ti  Armstrong . 

.  16 

14  IS  15  13  17 

77 

Ed  Arnold  . 

.  16 

19  17  14  19  16 

85 

E  C  Alvea  . 

.  16 

16  17  14  17  17 

81 

C  1  Ashlin . 

.  16 

13  IS  15  19  IS 

83 

A  Blair  . 

.  16 

17  19  17  20  14 

87 

R  II  Baldwin  . 

.  16 

18  17  20  IS  19 

92 

T  A  Babcock . 

.  16 

17  8  16  IS  15 

74 

L  II  Bean . 

.  16 

14  14  13  16  15 

72 

G  C  Beck . 

.  16 

17  IS  17  15  17 

84 

F  II  Camperson . 

.  16 

3  10  13  7  14 

47 

H  A  Campbell . 

.  16 

16  18  18  17  20 

89 

T  Cooper  . 

.  16 

17  17  17  20  16 

87 

I  1  Connelly . 

.  16 

13  14  11  16  14 

68 

T  W  Cochran . 

.  16 

12  13  10  13  14 

62 

A  K  Capson . 

.  16 

17  19  15  19  16 

86 

W  Dempster  . 

.  16 

14  16  14  15  15 

74 

R  L  Dolke . 

.  16 

16  13  14  IS  13 

74 

G  F  Egbers . 

.  16 

19  17  20  16  18 

90 

D  W  Fleet . 

.  16 

19  16  19  18  IS 

90 

C  A  Fleming . 

.  16 

10  14  16  10  13 

63 

E  Gaumnitz  . 

.  16 

14  13  16  12  14 

69 

A  L  Hall . 

.  16 

15  16  18  13  17 

79 

C  L  Holcomb . 

.  16 

19  15  20  19  17 

90 

C  A  Haight . 

.  16 

17  14  15  16  16 

78 

E  R  Ingersoll . 

.  16 

19  17  14  18  17 

85 

1  Kellehen  . 

.  16 

14  16  13  12  14 

69 

T  Kershner  . 

.  16 

..  ..  17  16  15 

48 

A  L  Maltbie . 

.  16 

17  18  18  IS  16 

87 

M  Marbet  . 

.  16 

16  16  14  15  15 

76 

1  S  Malloy . 

.  16 

IS  17  13  16  18 

82 

C  F  McNealy . 

.  16 

12  15  16  14  16 

73 

P  P  Nelson . 

.  16 

18  18  19  18  19 

92 

C  A  North . 

.  16 

18  15  17  16  16 

82 

N  Olsen  . 

.  16 

3  8  11  8  11 

41 

1  C  Peterson . 

.  16 

19  17  16  15  13 

SO 

F  Phiscator  . 

.  16 

16  18  17  11  14 

76 

W  H  Reed . 

.  16 

15  18  17  20  IS 

88 

M  Smith . 

.  16 

18  18  17  IS  17 

88 

S  R  Smith . 

.  16 

16  17  14  17  17 

81 

M  C  Smith . 

.  16 

13  18  16  16  14 

77 

A  A  Schramm . 

.  16 

14  10  6  8  7 

45 

A  N  Woodward . 

.  16 

17  IS  17  19  19 

90 

T  H  Welman . 

.  16 

8  11  10  15  13 

57 

F  Woody . 

.  16 

17  18  18  17  17 

87 

T  G  Weatherwax  . 

.  16 

10  15  11  12  12 

60 

E  E  Young . 

.  16 

19  16  19  17  15 

86 

R  C  Ross . 

.  16 

16  15  13  14  14 

72 

II  T  Campbell . 

.  16 

12  17  IS  14  13 

74 

C,  F  Shea . 

.  16 

17  15  IS  16  16 

82 

R  C  Wolf . 

.  16 

11  14  12  15  12 

64 

General  Results. 

Summarizing  the  work  of  the  week,  Mrs.  Topperwein 
won  the  average  at  16yds.,  single  targets,  with  a  total  of 
351  out  of  360;  Riehl  second,  347,  and  German  third,  341. 

At  all  Targets  shot  during  the  week.  Riehl  led  with  a 
total  of  560"  out  of  600,  Mrs.  Topperwein  being  «second 
with  559. 

On  the  40  doubles  shot  in  the  program.  Riehl  was  high 
professional  and  Farmin  high  amateur,  each  scoring  37. 

For  amateur  honors.  E.  L  Schultz,  of  San  Francisco, 
got  the  honors  at  16yd.  singles  for  interstate  average,  his 
total  being  340  out  of  360:  Chingren  and  McElroy  tied 
for  second  with  339,  while  A.  W.  Bishop  got  third  place 
on  338. 

On  all  targets  from  16yds.,  including  doubles,  Schultz, 
McElroy  and  Bishop  tied  with  a  total  of  374. 

For  all  targets  shot  Chingren  led  the  amateurs  with  a 
total  of  553;  McElroy  second  with  552,  and  Bishop  third 
with  551. 


Immediately  on  completion  of  the  event,  Secretary- 
Manager  Shaner  came  to  the  fore  for  his  last  innings 
with  a  happy  little  talk,  congratulating  the  gun  club 
and  people  of  the  West  on  this  splendidly  successful 
shoot,  and  in  behalf  of  the  ofifeers  of  the  Interstate  As¬ 
sociation,  presented  the  very  handsome  trophies  to  E.  J. 
Chingren,  winner  of  the  Preliminary  Handicap,  and 
John  J  Law,  winner  of  the  Fifth  Pacific  Coast  Handicap. 
May  there  be  many  more  of  them. 


Lock  Haven  Tournament. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  Aug.  9-10. — Had  the  weather  been 
favorable  we  would  have  had  the  largest  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  club,  but  Monday  opened  up  with 
rain,  which  fell  all  day,  and  prevented  several  automobile 
parties  starting,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  on  Tuesday.  It 
rained  more  or  less  on  both  days,  and  it  looked  as  if  the 
shoot  would  be  declared  off  entirely  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  shooters  faced  the  traps  and  shot  in  the  rain. 
Later  in  the  day  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  was  completed.  We  hope  for  better  weather  next 
year.  Mr.  Foster,  who  shot  through  the  program  on 
the  first  day,  has  but  one  hand. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at 

Broke 

C  C  Earn  u  m . 

....  190 

158 

200 

162 

S  M  Troxell . 

....  190 

174 

ioo 

177 

C  Foster  . 

....  190 

158 

200 

171 

E  W  Kelly . 

....  190 

167 

200 

166 

1  S  Speer . 

....  190 

174 

200 

181 

\Ym  McClarren  . 

....  190 

138 

Enoch  Miller  . 

....  190 

167 

Henrv  Myers  . 

....  190 

142 

200 

13i 

Tos  Knapper  . 

....  190 

105 

R  H  Stewart . 

....  190 

136 

25 

19 

C  II  Matson../ . 

....  190 

157 

200 

146 

1  G  Klinger . 

....  190 

116 

200 

119 

A  W  Woomer . 

....  190 

144 

200 

151 

Geo  Uzzle  . 

....  190 

153 

200 

172 

\,  1  Jarshushek . 

....  190 

123 

110 

87 

( )  G  Munn . 

....  190 

155 

C  M  Flack . 

....  190 

132 

C  H  Bressler . 

....  190 

169 

200 

163 

C  A  Tobson . 

....  190 

172 

200 

177 

P  S  Kift . 

....  190 

152 

200 

152 

F  G  Ridcav . 

....  190 

139 

G  D  Fox . 

....  190 

129 

I  D  Slagle . 

.  190 

151 

W  Foster  . 

....  190 

102 

C  IT  Davis . 

....  190 

139 

1)  N  Hoy . 

....  190 

133 

•  .  . 

T  W  Barr . 

....  190 

147 

W  H  Harris  . 

....  190 

134 

D  R  Rishell . 

....  190 

16S 

200 

isi 

J  S  Humes . 

... 

200 

134 

Professionals : 

H  E  Young . 

.  190 

163 

200 

172 

I.  1  Squier  . 

.  190 

175 

200 

186 

I  C  Gasland . 

.  190 

154 

200 

168 

E  II  Kniskern  . 

.  190 

156 

200 

157 

PI  S  Welles . 

.  190 

179 

200 

1S9 

Team  race  for  three 

silver  cups. 

2o  targets  per 

man : 

DuBois. 

Sunbury-Selinsgrove. 

E  W  Kelly  . 

..  22 

Troxall  . 

....  22 

1  S  Speer  . 

..  19 

D  R  Rishel  ... 

....  24 

C  C  Farnum . 

..  21—62 

C  Foster  . 

_  2°— 68 

Tersev  Shore. 

Lock  Haven 

No.  1. 

H  Myers  . 

..19 

C  A  fobson  .. 

....  24 

J  S  Humes  . 

A  W  Woomer  _ 

...  16 

C  II  Bressler  . 

. .  17 — 52  P  S  Kift  . 

Lock  Haven  No.  2. 

....  20—66 

Jarshishek  . 

Stewart  . 

...22 

...19 

Dunmire  . 

....  20—61 

First  prize,  first  day,  was  won  by  Geo.  Uzzle,  o4  Snow 
Creek,  and  C.  M.  Flack,  of  Lock  Haven,  won  second 


pi  142C.  .,  . 

First  prize  second  day  was  won  by  C.  O.  Dunlap,  of 
Lock  Haven,  and  second  prize  by  J.  G.  Klinger,  of 
Pine,  Pa. 


Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 


Dayton,  Ky. — There  was  a  nice  bunch  of  shooters 
present  on  Aug.  14.  The  day  was  one  of  the'  hottest  of 
the  season,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind.  Geo. 
Dameron  and  J.  Payne  shot  a  close  race  for  first  place, 
the  former  finishing  with  96  to  the  latter’s  95.  Clark,  who 
lias  not  been  in  the  game  very  long,  was  third  with  88. 
IJayne  has  made  steady  improvement  in  his  target  work, 
and  has  been  shooting  a  gait  lately  that  makes  his  a  hard 
proposition  to  run  up  against.  John  Dea  joined  in  the 
sport  for  the  first  time  in  several  months,  and  we  were 
all  glad  to  see  him  back  once  more.  Irwin  will  soon  be 
in  the  upper  classes  if  he  improves  as  rapidly  in  the 
future  as  in  the  few  months  he  has  been  shooting. 
Voige  made  good  in  all  but  one  event,  when  he  just 
couldn’t  seem  to  find  them.  Sampson  is  getting  into  trim 
for  the  Hyde  Park  tournament,  and  did  nice  work  to-day 
considering  that  he  was  using  a  strange  gun.  He  used 
to  be  one  of  the  regulars  at  the  old  Cincinnati  grounds, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  then.  It  looks  like  he  could 
"come  back."  An  event  at  doubles  ended  the  after¬ 
noon's  sport.  Payne  broke  14  out  of  10  pair.  Woodbury 
17,  breaking  the  first  6  pair  straight;  Gould.  13.  Voige 
broke  5  out  of  5  pair,  and  Clark,  11  out  of  12  pair.  The 
club  is  talking  of  giving  a  shoot  soon  with  turkeys, 
ducks  and  chickens  as  prizes.  They  will  also  claim  dates 
in  October  for  a  two-day  tournament.  The  next  of  the 
monthly  money-back  tournaments  will  be  held  on  Aug.  28. 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Irwin  . 

.  100 

81 

Dameron 

.  100 

96 

Payne  - 

.  100 

95 

Clark  - 

.  100 

88 

Beall  . 

.  40 

33 

Dea  . 

40 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Yoige  . 

.  90 

74 

Shouse  . . . . 

.  25 

7 

Woodbury 

.  25 

11 

Sampson  . . 

41 

Gould  . 

24 

312 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Aug.  20,  1910. 


eters  Loaded  Shells 

WIN  PACIFIC  COAST  HONORS: 

WASHINGTON  STATE  SHOOT  I  III  Tin 

Spokane,  July  20-21  i  ^  *  £  CA  %J 

PACIFIC  COAST  INDIANS}  A**  4CA 

Nelson.  R.  C.  Ji.lv  2S.2K  (  ” ^  Cl  CA  T  V/  U 


High  Professional 
Average  by 

H.  E.  POSTON 

f  High  General  Average 
-  bl 

i  L.  H.  REID 


It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  special  make  of  gun  when  shooting  PETERS  AMMUNITION, 
in  order  to  obtain  best  results.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  perfectly  in  all  guns 
of  standard  make,  and  they  therefore  have  no  limitations. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


New  Y.rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 

San  Francisc.:  608-612  Howard  Street. 


New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 
J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


La  Crosse  Tournament. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Aug.  8. — There  were  twelve  events, 
with  a  total  of  200  targets.  Fred  Ellet  was  high  amateur 
with  1S8  out  of  200.  Fred  Bills  was  high  professional 
with  192.  \\  .  D.  Stannard  was  second  with  185. 


Fred  Ellet  . 

Shot 

at. 

200 

Brk. 

188 

Wm  Rhoweder 

Shot 

at. 

200 

Brk. 

166 

Wm  Shultz  . . . . 

200 

173 

A  Artz  . 

200 

163 

Hartman  . 

150 

121 

C  Morris  . 

200 

132 

J  W  Culp  . 

200 

176 

A1  Roberge  . . . 

200 

150 

1  V  Winter  . 

200 

184 

C  Spence  . 

200 

177 

f  Carey  . 

200 

146 

F  Smith  _ 

200 

159 

S  Hamilton  .... 

200 

183 

L  Nelson  . 

200 

148 

Brachvogel  . 

200 

ISO 

Wager  . 

200 

139 

Dr  Van  Slycke 

200 

176 

Hanson  . 

150 

10S 

A  F  Johnson  .. 

200 

175 

Prof  Lowe  . 

165 

139 

Dr  Kendrick  . . . 

200 

167 

Gus  Rose  . 

150 

120 

Dr  Norris  . 

200 

167 

C  ohnson  . 

115 

91 

Dr  James  . 

200 

162 

Mrs  Van  Brunt 

65 

29 

Ed  Eteffes  . 

200 

179 

Starr  . 

35 

H  rown  . 

200 

175 

Richmond  . 

50 

34 

Dan  V  an  Brunt 

200 

159 

A  Groezinger  . 

30 

16 

Professionals 
T  A  Marshall  . 

200 

165 

Ed  Graham  . . . . 

200 

181 

Fred  Bills  . 

200 

192 

\\  D  Stannard 

200 

1S5 

Analostan  Gun  Club. 


Washington,  D.  C\,  Aug.  14. — The  members  of  the 
Analostan  Gun  Club  had  a  perfect  afternoon  for  their 
shooting  on  the  13th  instant.  The  attendance  was  small 
— this  being  vacation  time,  and  many  of  the  boys  are 
taking  advantage  of  it.  J.  A.  Brown  again  attained  first 
place  by  scoring  91  out  of  his  100.  C.  B.  Wise  duplicated 
his  score  of  last  week,  89.  C.  S.  Wilson  also  improved 
in  his  work,  scoring  S2.  Of  those  who  shot  at  less 
than  100,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Bray  distinguished  himself  by 
breaking  40  out  of  50.  He  is  a  new  member,  but  has 
improved  constantly  witli  practice.  James  M.  Green  is 
doing  better  work  since  he  changed  guns,  and  George 
Talbott  is  getting  in  better  form.  Following  are  the 


scores: 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

Brown  . 

...  100 

91 

Talbott  . 

....  100 

68 

\\  ise  . 

...  100 

89 

Moffett  . 

....  100 

65 

Stine  . 

85 

*Peck  ■ . 

....  75 

52 

C  S  \\  ilson. . . 

. .  100 

82 

*I.indsay  ... 

50 

Cobey  . 

. .  100 

75 

*Coleman 

. . . .  75 

31 

Dufour  . 

..  100 

77 

Bray  . 

. . . .  50 

46 

Green  . 

^Visitors. 

, ..  100 

76 

Kaye  . .<• . 

. . . .  50 

35 

The  Fred  Macaulay  Bu  siness  Men's  Gun  Club. 

Newark.  N.  J.,  Aug.  11. — Shooting  under  adverse 
weather  conditions,  the  scores  turned  in  by  the  gunners 
at  the  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Fred  Macaulay 
Business  Men’s  Gun  Club,  held  over  the  Speedway  traps 
Tuesday  afternoon,  were  creditable.  Three  of  the  gun¬ 
ners  out  of  the  fourteen  who  participated  in  the  shoot 
were  credited  with  making  clean  scores  of  25  kills.  John 
Geiger,  Carl  von  Lengerke  and  Harry  Wethling  were 


the  ones  to  break  25  of  the  blue  rocks  without  a  miss. 

Several  matches  were  shot  during  the  afternoon  be¬ 
sides  the  regular  squad  shooting.  The  three-cornered 
match  between  Phil  Coffin,  John»Geiger  and  Harry 
\\  ethling  was  won  by  Geiger  on  the  shoot-off,  after  be¬ 
ing  tied  with  Coffin  with  22  birds  apiece.  In  the  shoot- 
off  Geiger  made  his  perfect  score  of  25  kills.  The  three- 
cornered  double-bird  match  between  Fred  W.  Macaulay, 
Harry  Wethling  and  James  Wheaton  resulted  in  a  tie 
between  Wethling  and  \\  heaton,  with  15  birds  apiece. 
They  failed  to  have  a  shoot-off  for  the  prize.  Macaulay 
then  lost  a  double-bird  match  to  Wheaton  by  the  score 
of  15  to  11.  Following  are  the  scores  of  yesterday: 

Phil  Coffin,  24,  22,  23,  22,  24,  24,  21,  22,  23;  John  Geiger, 
17.  21,  21,  20,  21,  22,  22,  25,  20;  R.  I.  Hopper,  17,  19,  14,  18; 
Carl  von  Lengerke,  23,  22,  22,  24,  25,  23;  E.  Caruso,  18, 
19.  22,  20,  22;  Chris.  Ashworth,  20,  23,  17,  22,  22;  Bert 
Ashworth,  7,  15,  22,  16;  Joe  McDonough,  20,  20,  16; 
Fred  Macaulay.  15.  18,  17,  12,  IS,  9,  11;  Harry  Wethling, 
21,  22,  21,  21  24,  17,  25,  15;  James  Wheaton,  19,  15,  12, 
19,  15,  15;  E.  G.  Voors,  11,  16,  18. 

Matthew  L.  O’Brien,  Sec’y. 


Buffalo — Cleveland  Match. 

The  last  half  of  the  contest  at  targets  between  the 
Cleveland  Gun  Club  and  the  Buffalo  Audubon  Club 
will  be  shot  at  Buffalo  at  the  Audubon  grounds,  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  27. 

Twenty-five  men  from  each  club,  representing  the 
best  shooters  that  these  two  cities  can  produce,  will 
be  in  this  contest,  each  team  endeavoring  with  might 
and  skill  to  win,  whereby  they  will  become  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  the  individual  trophies  which  will  mark  the 
victory  forever  thereafter. 

The  contest  consists  of  200  targets  per  man,  100  of 
which  were  shot  at  Cleveland  in  May  last,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  lead  for  the  first  half  of  the  contest  in 
favor  of  the  Buffalo  shooters  of  about  fifty  targets. 
The  Cleveland  shooters  are  sparing  no  effort  between 
these  two  events  to  put  themselves  in  shape  to  over¬ 
come  that  lead  and  a  few  more  when  they  come  to 
Buffalo. 

This  contest  is  one  of  the  greatest  inter-city  matches 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  trap-shoot¬ 
ing.  The  great  distance  between  the  two  cities  com¬ 
peting,  the  engagement  of  fifty  shooters  in  the  contest, 
the  chartering  of  special  cars,  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  the  expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars, 
all  of  which  is  to  determine  which  city’s  club  will  win 
the  right  to  the  trophies  in  the  contest. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Cleveland  Gun  Club 
shooters  defeated  the  Buffalo  shooters  both  in  Cleve¬ 
land  and  in  Buffalo.  They  have  a  club  membership 
of  190,  which  includes  some  of  the  best  amateur  shooters 
in  the  country. 

The  Buffalo  Audubon  Club  has  a  membership  of  94, 
was  organized  in  1866,  and  has  had  on  its  roll  many 
prominent  and  distinguished  men.  The  many  times 
it  has  won  possession  of  the  Dean-Richmond  trophy 
is  significant  of  its  shooting  ability,  and  although  it 
does  not  compare  with  the  Cleveland  club  in  numbers, 
it  is  a  club  always  to  be  reckoned  with  in  a  contest 
of  this  kind. 

This  event  will  cause  Buffalo  to  be  the  immediate 
center  of  trap-shooting  interests  at  this  time.  Some 


of  the  city  officials  and  many  friends  of  the  Cleveland 
Gun  Club  will  accompany  their  team  to  Buffalo.  Mayor 
Louis  P.  Fuhrman  and  a  host  of  Audubon  admirers 
will  be  on  hand  to  encourage  the  Buffalo  men. 

W  hile  the  professional  shooters  and  the  trade  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  many  will 
be  present  to  witness  the  event  and  assist  in  the  work 
of  carrying  on  the  match. 


Atlentic  City  Gun  Club. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12.— The  week  end  shoot 
was  well  attended  and  the  scores  ran  high,  and  in  the 
monthly  spoon  event.  Cook  led  the  field  with  47  actual 
breaks.  Powers  coming  next  with  46.  The  boys  are 
coming  out  more  regularly  now,  getting  in  a  little  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  great  W  esty  Hogan  shoot,  which  is  to  be 
held  here  on  Voung’s  Pier  Sept.  7-9  inclusive,  and  from 
present  indications  there  will  be  fully  200  entries,  and 
tile  competition  will  be  of  the  highest  order.  An  entire 
Pullman  carload  is  coming  through  special  from  Roan¬ 
oke,  V  a. — that  is  what  Geo.  Lyon  says,  and  his  word 
is  good.  In  fact,  shooters  will  be  here  from  as  far 
West  as  Chicago. 

Get  your  gun  in  shooting  trim  and  be  here  to  take 
part  in  this  great  shoot.  Scores: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Targets:  25  25  25  25  25  25  25 

Cook  .  24  18  21  23  24  22  23 

Watson  .  25  20  22  IS  21  24  23 

Powers  .  24  25  24  22  24  20  .. 

Mathis  .  16  15  16  15  14  16  .. 

Borden  .  15  14  14  12 . 

Sheppard  .  20  23  23  22  . 


Spoon  event,  50  targets,  handicap: 

H.  I.'  _  H.  T. 

Cook  .  2  49  Mathis  .  12  43 

Watson  .  2  42  Borden  .  15  44 

Powers  .  0  46  Sheppard  .  2  45 

A.  H.  Sheppard,  Sec’y. 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Aug.  14.— The  regular  bi-monthly 
shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club  had  a  very  slim  at¬ 
tendance  this  morning,  only  seven  of  the  members  taking 
part  in  the  several  events  shot.  The  morning  was  hot 
and  sultry,  which  no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  keeping 
some  of  the  boys  from  journeying  to  the  grounds,  but 
those  that  attended  spent  a  very  enjoyable  couple  of 
hours  smashing  blue  rocks,  and  returned  some  very 
good  scores,  the  shooting  of  Schortey  and  Engle  being 
very  creditable,  and  the  former,  with  91  per  cent.,  being 
high  gun  for  the  day.  Our  next  shoot  will  be  on  Aug. 
28.  The  scores: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Targets:  25  25  25  25  25  25 

Schortey  .  23  24  21  23  24  21 

Engle  .  19  23  23  23  21  19 

H  Pape  .  15  14  20  11  16  17 

Williams  .  13  16  18  15  .. 

Raymond  .  19  14  20  20  . . 

De  Freitas  .  14  15  14  17  .. 

Kelley  .  18  20  . . 

T.  H.  K„  Sec’y. 
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Independent  Gun  Club. 

Holmesburg  Junction,  Pa.,  Aug.  13. — The  weather 
conditions  were  favorable  for  good  scores,  of  which  there 
were  many.  The  100-target  event,  a  handicap  by  dis¬ 
tance  and  allowance,  was  won  by  J.  T.  Skelly  with  a 
total  of  99.  He  shot  from  the  19yd.  mark.  He  captured 
a  spoon  each  for  the  high  actual  score  and  the  higest 
total.  For  the  Fames  trophy,  Skelly  scored  4  points; 
Wiley  was  second  with  3;  Scheffy,  2;  Newcomb,  2,  and 
Lockwood,  1. 

, — Targets—, 

Yards.  20  20  20  20  20  Hdp.  Total. 

Perry  .  16  14  14  15  12  10  13  78 

Ploeman  .  16  15  12  14  10  15  20  85 

Harkins  .  16  13  11  16  6  6  16  68 

Abbott  .  16  14  14  14  15  14  20  91 

Singanine  .  17  16  13  14  13  15  11  82 

Skelly  .  19  19  19  18  20  18  5  99 

Sloan  .  20  17  17  15  17  17  5  88 

Newcomb  .  20  18  19  19  17  17  5  95 

Overbaugh  .  19  16  12  16  14  16  5  79 

FWM .  IS  16  16  13  12  15  5  77 

Ford  .  17  15  18  IS  15  17  9  92 

Scheffy  .  18  19  20  20  16  12  8  95 

Pratt  .  18  17  15  17  16  16  6  87 

W  H  M .  IS  18  19  15  14  12  8  86 

Appleton  .  17  19  17  18  17  15  12  98 

E  Tohnson  .  18  13  18  17  15  15  7  85 

Lockwood  .  18  17  19  17  16  19  6  94 

Sanford  .  18  14  16  19  18  20  8  95 

Harrison  .  18  13  16  18  13  17  0  77 

C  T  Biddle .  18  15  17  16  18  19  0  85 

G  'Little  .  16  14  16  15  18  16  0  79 

G  Gray  .  16  13  13  11  14  15  12  78 

Panard  .  16  7  12  12  10  9  -0  50 

Wiley  .  16  17  15  17  15  17  15  96 

W  Firth  .  16  12  18  15  14  17  16  92 


Waverly  Gun  Club. 

White's  Island,  Mo.,  Aug.  9-10.— The  two-day  reg¬ 
istered  tournament  of  this  club  had  a  total  of  26  amateurs 
and  four  professionals. 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 


Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


A1  Brown  . 

. . .  200 

161 

180 

126 

J  W  Barre . 

. . .  200 

189 

T  M  Ehler . 

. . .  200 

171 

200 

185 

Luther  Tucker  . 

. . .  200 

174 

200 

167 

Carl  Weber  . 

. . .  200 

152 

200 

163 

A  Kiehart  . 

. . .  200 

143 

200 

160 

Wm  Oster  . 

. . .  100 

49 

20 

12 

D  McPhillen  . 

. . .  160 

117 

F  M  Tones . 

...  80 

54 

40 

27 

H  B  Weber . 

. ..  140 

96 

140 

96 

I  Fulkerson  . 

. . .  200 

139 

200 

166 

Wm  Hutton  . 

. . .  100 

73 

Jack  Stoneking  . 

100 

71 

ioo 

64 

A  R  Hicks . 

. . .  60 

37 

A  Weddle  . 

. . .  60 

45 

A  E  Owens . 

...  20 

12 

W  C  Pflegers  . 

...  20 

11 

W  A  Smith . 

. .  200 

177 

200 

17- 

Thomas  . 

...  200 

183 

200 

176 

Dave  Pfleger  . 

. . .  200 

155 

100 

86 

Nate  Humphrey  . 

...  40 

24 

S  T  White . 

..  60 

15 

I  H  Callahan  . 

...  40 

23 

Tom  Howard  . 

...  40 

30 

N  Howerton  . 

100 

09 

J  Sharon  . . . 

100 

'47 

Professionals: 

Dave  Elliott  . 

...  200 

99 

40 

16 

Art  Killam  . 

. . .  200 

189 

200 

190 

Geo  Maxwell  . 

..  200 

183 

200 

185 

C  Gottlieb  . 

. . .  200 

154 

200 

154 

Midland  Gun  Club. 


Midland,  Tex.,  Aug.  8-9. — High  scores  were  numerous, 
•  f„e  following  totals  will  show.  Forsgard  made  a  run 
:  303.  Day  121  and  133.  Wilder,  125.  Arie,  122  and  147. 

Second  Day. 


First  Day. 

' - A - 1 

_  Shot  at.  Broke. 

Dan  O’Connell  .  " 

Jas  S  Day . 

H  H  Wilder . 

Nick  Arie  . 

a  g  Beii . 

R  B  House . 

J  M  Cowden . 

R  L  Harwell . 

J  H  Denson  . 

J  M  Flanigan . 

W  W  West . 

B  T  Woodward . 

B  Hamilton  .  25 

H  E  Phillips .  25 

J  Skipper  .  25 

G  D  Elliott .  75 

S  Jowell  .  225 

W  A  Boynton . 

Professionals: 

E  F  Forsgard  . 

F  M  Faurote . 

L  I  Wade . 

E  L  Kinsolving  . 

W  E  Fairless . 

C  C  Cunningham . 

B  Schwartz  . 


Shot  at.  Broke. 


250 

242 

250 

244 

250 

240 

250 

244 

250 

239 

250 

244 

250 

241 

250 

241 

250 

217 

250 

229 

250 

216 

250 

228 

250 

221 

250 

215 

250 

195 

250 

215 

250 

196 

150 

101 

75 

61 

150 

126 

'25 

'i9 

125 

84 

25 

15 

50 

42 

25 

19 

25 

19 

75 

63 

225 

192 

50 

40 

250 

248 

250 

245 

250 

240 

250 

244 

250 

237 

250 

236 

250 

234 

250 

227 

250 

227 

250 

220 

250 

210 

250 

208 

250 

203 

250 

222 

Forest  and  Stxzau  may  De  obtained  from  any 
regtflarly  F  ort^er-  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 


I  S  T  X  T  ES 

AT  THE  MIDLAND  SHOOT 

IN  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE 


E.  F.  FORSGARD.. 

.  .Aug.  8-9. 

. .  .  303  straight 

NICK  AIRE . 

.  .Aug.  8  . 

. .  .122  straight 

NICK  AIRE . 

. . .  147  unfinished 

JAS.  S.  DAY . 

...121  straight 

JAS.  S.  DAY . 

. .  .133  straight 

For  the  Gold  Medal,  Messrs.  Aire  and  Day  tied  on 
25  straight.  Mr.  Aire  won  on  the  shoot-off  with  50 
straight. 

SPRINGS 

Ang.  11 . 221  straight 

JAS.  S.  DAY. . Aug.  11 . 175  straight 


AT  THE  BIG 

DAN  O’CONNELL... 


SHOOT 


SHOOT 


ISTIT  E 


FOR  THE  ASKING: 

A  320  PAGE  CATALOG 

profusely  illustrated  and  containing  an  exhaustive  description  of 

GUNS  REVOLVERS  RIFLES 

Sportsmen’s  Clothing,  Tennis,  Base  Ball,  Golf,  Cutlery, 
Cameras,  Camping  Outfits 

Schoverling  Dak  & 

302,  304  Broadway,  New  York 

EVERYTHING 

for  the 

SPORTSMAN 


,  .  "-’-v.  <t/  >A: 


The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS 


POSITIVELY  SAFE 


SPECIAL  OFFER: 

Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

N.  R.  DAVIS  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONEX,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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gives  higher  velocity  with  light 
recoil  because  it  is  a  powder  of 
progressive  combustion. 

The  progressive  pressure  along 
the  barrel  keeps  the  shot  abso¬ 
lutely  round  so  that  you  get  the 
highest  Standard  of  pattern  and 
penetration. 

You’ll  get  a  higher  average 
with  Dead  Shot — stability  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it  and 
we  ll  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

American  Powder  Mills 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  BOSTON 


Shoot  all  day — 

no  headache  nor  bad  shoulder. 

People  don’t  judge  the  power 
of  a  shot  by  the  recoil  as  they 
used  to. 


New  Model  27 

Marlin 

Repeating  Rifle 

The  only  gun  that  fills  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  trombone 
(“pump”)  action  re- 
peater  in  .25-20 
and  .32-20  ^g$>Z,Sh°,0'‘ 

high  veloci- 

CallDerS.  ty  smokeless  cart- 

ddges,  also  black  and 
/  /  low  pressure  smoke- 
/  /  less.  Powerful  enough  for 

deer,  safe  to  use  in  settled 
districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth -working 
‘  ‘pump  ’  ’  action;  the  wear-resisting  Special  Smoke¬ 
less  Steel  barrel;  the  modern  solid-top  and  side  ejec¬ 
tor  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  take-down  construction  and 
Ivory  Bead  front  sight;  these  cost 
extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  fflar/i/j  line. 
Sent  for  three  stamps  post- 
age.  Write  for  it. 

77/ e  77?ar//n  //rearms  Co.% 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


JUST  OUT! 


Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20. 

It  contains  information  about  all 
American  arms,  rifles,  pistols  and  shot¬ 
guns,  the  proper  ammunition  for  each. 
Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to  reload 
your  rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol  ammuni¬ 
tion — how  to  save  money  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  shooting  with  less  wear  on  your 
gun.  140  pages.  Free  for  three  stamps 
postage. 

IDEAL  MFG.  CO., 

41  U  Street,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Dan  vis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  ‘‘Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS’’ 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Number  of  Pellets  Required  for 
the  Effective  Killing  of  Game. 

A  very  interesting  discussion  has  been  carried  on  at 
disjointed  intervals  in  the  columns  of  the  Field  as  to 
the  number  of  pellets  of  shot  necessary  for  the  effective 
killing  of  game;  that  is,  of  course,  excluding  the  fluky 
shot,  where  one  pellet  striking  a  vital  spot  may  oc¬ 
casionally  kill  its  victim.  The  question  of  range  may  be 


MR.  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER'S  DIAGRAM. 

A.  The  brain. 

B.  The  neck. 

C.  Large  blood-vessels  of  neck. 

D.  The  chest. 

E.  The  legs. 

F.  The  humerus. 

G.  The  secondary  flight  feathers. 

H.  The  primary  flight  feathers. 

excluded  by  assuming  that  each  pellet  has  sufficient 
force  to  penetrate  a  reasonable  depth  of  feathers  and 
flesh  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  vital  spots  that  may  lie 
under  them;  no  doubt  at  the  longer  ranges  the  shot 
pellets  are  very  rapidly  exhausted  of  their  energy  if  they 
are  required  to  make  a  preliminary  incision  of  a  bird’s 
protective  armor. 

In  an  extremely  instructive  article  contributed  to  the 
Field  of  Dec.  9,  1905,  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier  showed  in 
a  diagrammatic  form  some  of  the  vital  spots -in  the  body  of 
a  bird,  and  also  the  various  points  at  which  a  bird  might 
be  wounded  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
trieving  it: 

He  laid  down,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  head 


DIAGRAM  I. 


and  neck  contained  the  most  immediately  vital  and  ex¬ 
posed  organs;  that  the  effect  of  body  wounds  depended 
very  much  on  the  force  and  direction  of  the  pellets; 
that  leg  wounds  would,  of  course,  not  impede  the  flight 
of  the  bird;  and  that  wing  shots  are  only  effective  if 
they  break  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wing.  In  the  Field 
of  Oct.  19,  1907,  and  other  issues  appeared  a  series  of 
diagrams  showing  a  flight  of  six  partridges  passing 
through  patterns  of  shot  at  different  ranges.  Now,  if 
these  diagrams  are  closely  examined  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  birds  near  the  center  of  the  pattern,  struck,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  diagram,  in  vital  places,  have 
received  in  the  first  diagram  from  four  to  six  pellets 
each,  while  in  the  second  diagram  of  the  birds  that  are 
struck  in  vital  spots  one  has  received  considerably  more 
than  five  pellets,  and  another  has  received  six  pellets; 
suggesting  that  at  least  five  pellets  are  required  to  strike 
a  bird  to  insure  its  being  promptly  brought  to  bag. 
This  contention  has  been  challenged  on  various,  oc¬ 
casions,  and  the  statement  has  been  made  that  a  shooter 
may  rely  on  clean  killing  of  birds  when  hit  with  a 
smaller  number  of  pellets  than  five,  and  that  this  was 
especially  the  case  if  a  larger-sized  shot  were  used;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  even  if  this  was  correct, 
the  larger-sized  pellet  would  be  heavier,  thereby  causing 
more  shock,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  more  pene¬ 
trating.  But  this  seems  to  be  beside  the  question,  which 
is  how  many  pellet s  are  necessary  for  the  clean  killing  of 
a  gamebird,  given  fair  penetration  and  allowing  for  the 
occasional  chance  pellet  that  may  reach  a  vital  spot? 
From  the  many  birds  examined  at  this  office  it  would 
appear  that,  whatever  the  minimum  necessary  pellets 
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may  be,  the  number  five  is  decidedly  under  the  mark 
viewed  as  an  average.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
this  here  is  another  diagram  of  a  cock  pheasant  shot  at 
thirty  to  thirty-five  yards,  which  was  skinned,  and  an 
accurate  note  was  made  of  each  wound,  with  its  result; 
and  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  not  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  a  single  specimen,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  this  particular  bird  was  selected  from  about 


DIAGRAM  II. 


thirty  as'  having  been  cleanly  killed  at  a  fair  sporting 
distance: 

(n)  There  were  three  pellet  wounds  in  the  left  thigh, 
none  of  which  would  have  done  the  bird  much  harm, 
and  certainly  would  not  have  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

( b )  One  pellet  had  bruised  the  left  breast,  but  had  not 
penetrated  the  flesh. 

(r)  Two  pellets  had  penetrated  the  right  breast  side  by 
side,  fracturing  and  passing  through  the  breastbone  and 
penetrating  to  the  heart,  causing  a  wound  of  that  organ 
and  filling  the  body  cavity  with  blood;  this  wound  would 
naturally  have  eventually  caused  death,  but  if  the  bird 
had  been  going  with  the  wind  it  might  and  probably 
would  have  carried  on  for  a  short  distance. 

(rf)  One  pellet  in  the  side  of  the  neck  close  to  the- 
base  of  the  skull;  this  had  passed  through  the  spinal 
cord,  and  had  caused  the  bird  suddenly  to  collapse  and 
fall  to  the  ground. 

Now  this  bird  received  seven  pellets,  three  of  which 
struck  him  in  what  were  vital  places,  yet  if  it  had 
not  been  for  pellet  ( d )  he  might  have  reached  thick 
cover  and  required  some  hunting  for.  This  independent 


DIAGRAM  OF  A  SHOT  BIRD. 


piece  of  evidence  goes  to  confirm  the  theory  that  to 
insure  clean  and  effective  killing  of  game  five  pellets  are 
at  least  the  minimum  number  required;  in  fact,  many 
sportsmen  say  that  this  number  is  too  few,  and  that  at 
least  seven  are  necessary. 

Many  birds  are,  of  course,  bagged  without  being 
vitally  wounded.  For  instance,  one  wing  and  one  leg 
broken .  prevent  locomotion,  and  so  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  bird  is  as  easily  bagged  as  if  it  had  been 
vitally  struck.  Again,  the  breaking  of  a  wing  coupled 
\vith  a  body  hit,  not  vital,  but  causing  a  sufficiency  of 
shock,  will  allow  of  the  bird  being  gathered.  But  the 
point  at  issue  is  the  total  number  of  hits  or  pellets 
necessary  to  turn  the  odds  in  the  shooter’s  favor,  so 
avoiding  the  always  regrettable  experience  of  seeing  a 
bird  hard  hit  get  away,  and  also  preventing  unnecessary 
suffering,  which  all  true  sportsmen  wish  to  minimize  in 
every  way  they  possibly  can.  Perhaps  in  the  course  of 
the  coming  shooting  season  sportsmen  may  be  interested 
enough  to  forward  to  this  office  specimens  of  birds 
which  are  clean  killed  at  full  sporting  ranges  under 
conditions  of  special  interest.  Such  birds  should  be 
immediately  identified  by  cutting  off  one  or  more  claws 
trom  the  right  foot. — H.  Hammond  Smith,  in  Field 
(.London). 


The  Forest  and  Stream 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask 
regularly. 


may  be  obtained  from  any 
your  dealer  to  supply  you 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  III.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si.  Meriden,  Conn. 


My  Life  As  An  Indian 


All  That  the  Title  Implies  and  More 

Probably  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  drawn  irom  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
spent  years  among  the  Blackfeet,  marrying  into 
the  tribe  and  becoming  to  all  practical  intents  an 
Indian. 

Mr.  Schultz  tells  of  the  life  of  the  plains  In¬ 
dian,  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  every  man,  when  the  buffalo  still  cov¬ 
ered  the  prairie,  and  the  Indian  was  as  yet  little 
touched  by  contact  with  civilization.  He  de¬ 
scribes  as  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  great  camp,  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women,  the  gambling,  the  quarreling,  the 
love  making,  the  wars,  the  trading  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  requisite  touch  of  romance  is  supplied 
in  the  character  of  Nat-ah-ki,  the  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  who  became  the  author’s  wife. 

Price,  $1.65  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


And  you  know,  too,  how  you  can  al¬ 
most  step  on  them  in  the  marshes  without  see¬ 
ing  them — brown  feathers  blended  with  brown 
grass. 

When  you  shoot  Wilson's  snipe,  you’ve  got  to 
mark  where  your  birds  fall.  You  have  got  to 
kill  them  dead  or  marking  where  they  fall  won’t 
do  any  good.  They  simply  vanish  if  only  crip¬ 
pled. 

If  you  shoot  a  Lefever  and  mark  yo  ir  birds, 
you  will  bag  them  every  time,  for  Lefever  guns 
are  built  to  kill  game  dead.  Any  man  who  has 
held  a  Lefever  on  the  mottled  backs  of  a  jumping 
pair  of  Wilson’s  snipe  does  not  question  what 
the  result  will  be.  He  knows  it. 

TWO  CLEAN  KILLS 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

LEFEVER  lhv°Nl 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  many  things  you 
should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun.  It  explains 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  will  convince  you 
that  it  pays  to  buy  the  best.  Shall  we  send  you 
one?  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.”  „ 


— —  Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  “Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  “Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  00.  •  -  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
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INFALLIBLE 

SMOKELESS  POWDER. 

In  New  Zealand 

“The  Pigeon  Shooting  Championship  of  New  Zealand  was  decided 
on  the  Wanganui  Gun  Club’s  ground,  May  28.  There  were  twenty- 
four  competitors,  and  the  winner  turned  up  in  Mr.  Donald  Allan 
Fraser,  the  sixteen-year-old  son  of  Mr.  Duncan  Fraser,  of  Hororata, 
Canterbury,  who  killed  20  birds  out  of  21.  This  was  the  lad’s  first 
attempt  at  the  New  Zealand  championship,  and  he  had  to  compete 
against  the  best  shots  in  the  Dominion.  All  shot  from  the  same 
mark  (28  yards),  and  it  was  unquestionably  a  fine  performance,  and 
by  far  the  best  ever  recorded  by  a  boy  in  New  Zealand.  By  his 
victory  Fraser  carried  off  the  £25  gold  and  diamond  medal,  a  65- 
guinea  gun  presented  by  the  Colonial  Ammunition  Company,  and 
£35  in  cash,  presented  by  the  club. 

“Messrs.  Stead,  Fraser  (sen.),  Price  and  King  divided  the  second 
and  third  prizes  with  18  kills  each. 

“Young  Fraser  started  shooting  only  about  twelve  months  ago, 
and  his  performance  is  therefore  a  remarkable  one.  Last  Easter 
he  shot  for  the  Colonial  Ammunition  Company’s  cup,  and  got  a  leg 
in,  killing  40  out  of  43  birds.  He  will  shortly  visit  Dunedin  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  first  Sparrow  Championship  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  he 
is  reported  to  be  an  even  better  shot  at  sparrows  than  pigeons,  he 
should  give  a  good  account  of  himself.” 


“INFALLIBLE” 

SMOKELESS  POWDER 
“Good  in  any  Climate” 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

Established  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  91.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  "Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hercules  Gun  Club. 

Temple,  Pa. — Aug.  6  was  ideal,  but  a  slight  gale  of 
wind  prevailed.  The  program  called  for  125  targets,  but 
the  shoot  came  to  a  sudden  stop  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
event,  when  the  magautrap  broke  down.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  fix  it.  The  shoot  was  declared  finished. 

Harry  S.  Coldren.  of  Reading,  led  the  field  by  break¬ 
ing  89  to  his  honorable  credit.  A  jolly  good  fellow,  and 
we  admire  his  pluck.  Mr.  Coldren  shot  straight  in  the- 
trophy  event,  but  was  not  eligible,  as  it  was  only  for 
the  members. 

Lee  Wertz  arrived  in  the  second  event  and  broke 
80  out  of  85,  shooting  a  95  per  cent.  gait. 

Jacob  W.  Rahn.  the  Hercules  captain,  broke  his  25 
targets  straight  in  the  5th  event,  the  Hunter  trophy,  with 
Lee  Wertz  close  to  his  heels  with  24  to  his  credit. 

Harry  Ball  scored  41  out  of  55.  This  was  Harry’s  first 
appearance  on  our  grounds. 

Ed.  Adams  shot  a  good  clip,  76  out  of  85,  with  his 
pumpei. 

Brunner  shot  well  for  a  beginner. 

Mr.  Arrow  pumped  85  out  of  95,  receiving  a  good  dear 
of  the  cash. 

F.  S.  Rader,  who  was  laid  off  the  traps  on  account 
of  eyesight  several  months,  is  smoking  them  up  again, 
86  out  of  95. 

Shanoman  respected  us  with  iiis  visit  from  Richland 
with  70  breaks. 

Hartman,  39  out  of  45,  is  smoking  them. 

Prutzman  entered  the  game  to-day  with  steady  pluck, 
breaking  69. 

One  of  our  plucky  shooters  who  is  just  learning  to 
shoot  is  Mr.  Biehl.  To-day  he  broke  23.  Recently  be 
won  the  Hercules  trophy  with  31  out  of  50.  He  has  the 
proper  spirit. 

Each  participant  enjoyed  himself  up  to  the  6th  event, 
when  the  trap  broke.  The  secretary  called  a  meeting 
for  Aug.  9.  when  the  trap  question  will  be  handled  to 
the  utmost  top  notch.  The  scores: 


Events : 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Shot 

Targets : 

15 

15 

15 

15 

25 

15 

at. 

Broke. 

Brunner  . 

6 

6 

4 

12 

8 

95 

41 

Arrow  . 

....  8 

14 

13 

13 

24 

13 

95 

85' 

Shanoman  . 

....  6 

13 

13 

9 

19 

10 

95 

70 

Rader  . 

....  6 

11 

14 

12 

24 

10 

95 

78 

Coldren  . 

.  9 

13 

13 

15 

25 

14 

95 

89 

Adams  . 

13 

14 

12 

23 

14 

85 

76 

L  Wertz  . 

12 

14 

15 

24 

15 

85 

so 

Rahn  . 

....  8 

12 

14 

14 

25 

13 

95 

86 

Prutzman  . 

11 

9 

8 

17 

7 

95 

69 

Balls  . 

11 

18 

12 

55 

41 

Biehl  . 

....  4 

S 

3 

7 

70 

23 

Hartman  . 

_  3 

o 

o 

3 

45 

9 

A.  K.  Ludwig,  Sec’y. 


Big  Springs  (Tex.)  Gun  Club. 

The  registered  tournament  of  the  Big  Springs  Gun 
Club.  Aug.  10-11,  had  a  total  of  twenty-four  amateurs 
and  five  professionals.  Forsgard  was  high  each  day  with 
223  and  220  respectively,  out  of  a  possible  225.  Dan 
O’Connell,  amateur,  broke  225  straight  on  the  second  day 
and  218  on  the  first  day.  Nick  Airie  scored  222  and  221. 
Theie  was  a  variable  wind. 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

( _ A  r _ _A _ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Tas  S  Day . 

..  225 

220 

225 

222 

Nick  Airie  . 

. .  225 

222 

225 

221 

Dan  O'Connell  . 

..  225 

218 

225 

225 

A  G  Bell . 

..  225 

217 

225 

210 

R  B  House . 

..  225 

196 

B  Hamilton  . 

. .  200 

181 

225 

208 

T  Northington  . 

..  225 

217 

225 

209 

F  H  Denson  . 

. .  225 

195 

225 

186 

L  L  Stephenson . 

..  225 

187 

225 

181 

W  A  Boynton . 

. .  225 

201 

Toe  McGoven . 

..  225  . 

187 

25 

22 

W  W  West . 

..  200 

143 

150 

108 

T  Breedlove  . 

..  100 

75 

T  D  Biles . 

..  75 

61 

T  C  Moon . 

..  50 

37 

25 

22 

G  Tackson  . 

..  100 

66 

50 

31 

T  W  Ward . 

..  25 

21 

50 

37 

C  L  Griffin . 

..  100 

83 

75 

64 

Tack  Turner  . 

..  175 

153 

T  G  Hughes . 

..  25 

17 

P  C  Stokes . 

100 

63 

W  Gallemore  . 

25 

15 

Ralph  Briggs  . 

74 

47 

T  E  Fuley . 

50 

27 

Professionals: 

F  Faurote  . 

..  225 

217 

225 

215 

Forsgard  . 

. .  225 

223 

225 

220 

C  C  Cunningham . 

..  225 

192 

225 

199 

'B  Schwartz  . 

..  225 

209 

225 

206 

L  I  Wade . 

..  225 

217 

225 

220 

Columbus 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug. 

(O.)  Gu 

13.— Fred 

in  Club. 

Kingsbury  was 

high 

man  this  afternoon  at  the  traps.  He  won  a  point  on  the 
secretary  trophy  with  49  out  of  50.  H.  E.  Smith  won  a 
point  on  the  Hunter  Arms  vase,  tying  with  Dr.  Van 
Fossen.  and  shooting  him  out  on  the  second  string. 
Chas.  Ward,  of  Ashville,  was  a  welcome  visitor.  Only  a 
few  were  out  on  account  of  the  street  car  strike. 

Secretary  trophy: 


Chamberlain 
Kingsbury  .. 
G  Smith 
H.  E.  Smith. 
Bolin  . 


Shot  at.  Broke 


50 

50 

50 

30 

30 


46 

49 

44 

25 

25 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Ward  .  50  38 

Fisher  .  30  29 

Van  Fossen .  30  28 

Cumberland,  Jr..  25  18 

Weinman  .  25  18 


Hunter  Arms  vase,  30  targets: 

Chamberlain  .  26  Bolin  .  25 

Kingsbury  .  25  Ward  .  22 

G.  Smith’  .  24  Van  Fossen  .  27 

H.  E.  Smith .  27 


\ 
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Springfield  (Mass.)  Shooting  Club. 

The  annual  registered  fall  tournament  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club  will  be  held  on  their  grounds 
at  Red  House  Crossing,  on  Labor  Day*  Sept.  5.  The 
program  of  twelve  events  calls  for  200  blue  rock  targets, 
$10  entrance  in  the  sweeps  and  $25  added  money.  All 
shooting  will  be  from  the  16yds.  rise  over  Expert  traps. 
Lunch  and  loaded  shells  will  be  served  on  the  grounds, 
which  are  reached  by  Indian  Orchard  or  l’almer  cars, 
leaving  the  city  every  fifteen  minutes.  Shoot  will  be 
held,  rain  or  shine,  the  shooting  stand  being  under 
cover  if  necessary.  Interstate  rules  will  govern  all 
events,  and  the  referee’s  decision  will  be  final.  Shoot¬ 
ing  will  start  promptly  at  9:30  o’clock  and  continue 
all  day.  Professionals  will  be  allowed  to  shoot  for 
targets  only.  Targets  included  in  all  entrances  at  two 
cents  each.  Guns  and  ammunition  shipped  prepaid  to 
the  Secretary,  C.  L.  Kites,  416  Main  street,  will  be  de¬ 
livered  on  the  grounds  free  of  charge. 

Purses  divided  Rose  system.  Sweeps  will  be  optional, 
any  one  may  enter  any  event  and  shoot  for  targets  only. 
Programs  are  now  ready  and  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  secretary. 

The  amateur  making  highest  average  shooting  the 
entire  program  will  be  awarded  a  Stevens  repeating 
shotgun,  and  the  one  making  lowest  average,  a 
Webster’s  collegiate  dictionary. 

Event  No.  6  of  regular  program  will  be  at  15  pairs, 
and  will  be  known  as  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.  event,  with 
one  prize,  a  $40  Rozane  vase.  Event  No.  12  will  be  a 
20-target  merchandise  race  (high  gun  shooting),  with  the 
following  prizes  up  for  the  twelve  lucky  shooters,  all 
ties  to  be  shot  off  miss-and-out :  1,  Leather  gun  case; 

2,  Thermos  bottle;  3,  multiplying  reel;  4,  fly-book;  5, 
skinning  knife;  6,  pocket  tool  set;  7,  shotgun  cleaner; 
8,  safety  screw  driver;  9,  box  of  cigars;  10,  rifle  cleaner; 
11,  pocket  knife;  12  box  of  cigars.  A  cordial  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  shooters  and  their  friends  to  attend. 

C.  L.  Kites,  Sec’y. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 


Cincinnati,  O. — A  few  members  were  at  the  grounds 
on  Aug.  13  for  their  weekly  practice.  J.  Payne  was  high 
man  with  90.  He  is  making  good  on  targets  as  he  has 
done  on  live  birds,  and  will  soon  be  a  hard  proposition 
to  tackle  at  the  clays.  Ed.  Frohliger  also  did  nice 
work  to-day,  breaking  45  out  of  his  first  50. 

Rugg  is  just  back  from  a  fishing  trip  on  the  French 
River,  Canada.  Had  fine  sport  with  the  bass  when  the 
weather  permitted. 

Phillips  was  in  better  form  than  a  week  ago,  and  shot 
nearer  his  right  mark. 

Smith  did  very  well  in  the  first  events,  but  ran  against 
a  snag  in  his  last  round. 

Simpson  was  the  only  one  to  go  straight  in  an  event. 

The  programs  for  the  tri-State  shoot  will  be  mailed 
before  this  is  in  print,  and  any  shooter  not  receiving 
one  should  drop  a  card  to  E.  W.  Rugg,  Berkes  Building, 
Cincinnati. 

In  the  trophy  event  Phillips  and  Frohliger  tied  on 
perfect  totals  of  50,  the  latter  being  high  in  actual  breaks 
with  45. 

An  event  at  12  pairs  of  doubles  ended  the  afternoon's 
?£ort-’n,Payne  breaking  20,  Rugg  19,  Smith  16,  Frohliger 
12.  Ihe  scores: 


Payne  . 

Frohliger  . 

Rugg  .  ’ 

Matlack  . 

Smith  . 

Phillips  . 

Sampson  . 

Dupont  trophy,  50  targets, 

H.  T.  B. 

Phillips  .  6  44  50 

Frohliger  .  11  45  50 


handicap : 

Rugg  ... 
Smith  ... 


23  21 
23  22 

21  19 
20  21 
20  21 

22  22 
25  17 


22 

24—90 

19 

19—83 

22 

..—62 

18 

..—59 

15 

..-56 

..—44 

..—42 

H. 

T.  B. 

0 

43  43 

1 

41  42 

Holland  Gun  Club. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13— At  our  regular  shoot  to-day 
Febiger  won  the  silver  spoon  with  48  out  of  50.  Messis 
Howland,  Willis  and  Simmons  were  over  from  Elba. 
Come  again. 

We  shoot  every  second  and  fourth  Saturday  at  4  P.  M., 
with  the  exception  of  Sept.  24,  as  that  date  comes  on 
County  Fair  week. 

Everything  is  ready  for  our  eighth  annual.  Watch  for 
the  report  on  the  Richmond  cup.  To-day’s  scores  follow: 


Targets:  10  20  20  20  25  Targets:  10  20  20  20  25 

Febiger  .  8  20  20  ..  22  Simmons  ...  8  17  16  ..  .. 

Tomlinson  . .  10  17  18  19  . .  Talbot  .  4’ . 

Gardiner  ....  8  17  18  ..  ..  .  Willis  .  9  12  16  ..  .. 

Howland  ....  8  16  13  . .  . .  “39”  . 21 


Chas.  W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y. 


Registered  Teurnaniente. 

Pittsburg,  Pa, — The  tournaments  registered  with  1 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Aug, 
are  as  follows: 

Sept.  19. — Newton  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  19. — Uniontown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Sec 
Sept.  21.— Wapakoneta  (O.)  G.  C.  Chas.  E.  Zint,  Sec’ 
Sept  22-23. — Paden  Park  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  T.  M.  Mclnti 
Sec  y. 

§ept’  ^--Bridgeport  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Geo.  W.  Ball,  Sec 
SepE  -5-26. — Lowell,  Ind. — Poplar  Springs  and  Low 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  8. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgi 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Outing  Clothes  that  Fit 

Duxbak  garments  are  tailored  to  fit — to  give  utmost 
comfort,  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  They  are  made  to 
meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  outdoor  women 
and  men,  not  to  meet  a  fixed  price.  Yet  Duxbak 
clothes  are  cheapest,  utility  and  comfort  considered. 

Don’t  let  wet  weather  interfere  with  your  outing- 
go  prepared  for  any  and  all  kinds.  Duxbak  garments 
— ideal  for  woods,  camp  and  trail — are  the  only  kind 
that  defy  both  rain  and  sun. 

Duxbak  is  the  only  rain=proofed,  cravenetted 
sportsmen’s  clothing.  But  Duxbak  cloth  is  not  heavy  or 
unwieldy.  It  is  a  soft,  pliable  fabric,  closely  woven, 
medium  in  weight — the  finest  material  of  all  for 
outing  garments. 


Sportsmen’s  Clothing  lZ  $e0nmen 

The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light 
tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norlolks,  $5.00;  Plain  S.Trts,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding 
Trousers,  #3.50;  Hats,  $1.00,  $1.25;  other  garments  in  proportimi.  If  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct  without  delay 
or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON.  3  Hickory  Street.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


a 


THE  GAME  BOOK 


Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 


Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  f.or  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown ;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnetl; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  at  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
tv  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per 
feet  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  witk 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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"Resort*  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

expedition 


us 


We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

<J  No  other  firm  in  theivorld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
CJf  We  Were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<|  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

<]J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  __  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<T/'TTAr>p  UTT  T  »»  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 

Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 

curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

RIPOGENUSLAKE  CAMPS,  MAINE, 

Cover  a  grandforestareaof  250square 
miles.  TROUT  will  rise  to  thefly  all 
summer.  MOOSE,  DEER,  BEAR 
and  GROUSE  in  the  Fall. 

Special  reduced  rates  for  1910.  For 
illustrated  circular  and  other  informa¬ 
tion,  address.  REG.  C.  THOM  AS,  412 
Atlantic  Ave  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Or 
direct  to  RIPOGENUS  LAKE 
CAMPS,  Grant  Farm  P.  O.,  Maine. 

HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER.  SMALL  GAME,  BEAR,  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE.  Gardiner.  Mont 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 


* Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 

L  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery 


A!  Camp  Perry. 

Camp  Perry,  Ohio. — Few  men  are  more  expert  with 
military  rifle  than  Dr.  Walter  G.  Hudson,  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association,  of  New  York  city. 
He  was  connected  with  the  National  Guard  of  New 
Jersey  for  a  number  of  years  and  afterward  was  captain 
and  assistant  surgeon  of  the  ‘3th  New  York  Infantry, 
but  modestly  prefers  to  be  known  as  a  civilian  rifle  shot. 
He  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  matches  at  Camp 
Perry  and  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  and  other  rifle  camp's  for  a 
number  of  years  and  has  won  many  prizes.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Palma  trophy  team  of  1902,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  team  in  the  Irish-American  match  at  Sea  Girt  in 
190.1,  and  of  the  Palma  trophy  team  again  in  1907.  For 
a  place  on  the  latter  team  Dr.  Hudson  made  the  high 
score  in  competition.  He  also  made  the  high  score  with 
the  rifle  and  revolver  in  the  International  match  between 
the  Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association  and  the 
Cercle  des  Carabiniers  of  Paris  in  June,  1907,  when  he 
broke  the  French  and  world’s  record  at  200yds.  on  the 
French  target.  Dr.  Hudson  is  especially  well  known 
as  an  authority  on  ballistics  and  explosives,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  famous  works  on  rifle  practice.  lie 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  contestants  in  the  matches 
at  both  Sea  Girt  and  Camp  Perry. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  at  Camp 
Perry  to  the  Benet-Mercier  Gun,  which  is  one  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  new  death  dealers.  The  gun  is  fired  from  a  rest 
and  held  against  the  shoulder  of  a  man  sitting  or  lying 
prone  on  the  ground.  The  gun  fires  the  regulation  rifle 
cartridge  from  clips  each  containing  fifty  cartridges.  A 
rapid  handler  can  discharge  from  300  to  500  shots  per 
minute  if  assisted  by  some  one  passing  the  cartridge 
clips.  1  n  reality  the  gun  is  a  machine  gun  on  a  small 
scale  and  can  be  easily  operated  by  two  men  who  are 
supposed  to  carry  the  gun  and  ammunition.  It  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  country  by  the  Colt  Patent  Fire  Arms 
Company  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Among  the  many  marksmen  to  compete  in  ‘the  matches 
at  Camp  Perry  is  Major  William  B.  Martin  of  Sea 
Girt,  N.  J.,  who  is  here  to  defend  his  title  of  military 
champion  of  the  L’nited  States.  Major  Martin  won 
this  title  last  year  by.  making  the  highest  aggregate 
score  in  the  President’s  match  and  the  National  indi¬ 
vidual  match,  although  he  did  not  win  either  of  these 
matches.  His  total  score  in  the  President’s  match  was 
314,  and  in  the  National  individual  match  322.  The 
winner  of  the  President’s  match  was  Midshipman  Andrew 
1).  Denny,  and  of  the  National  individual  match  wa  1 
Midshipman  Herbert  O.  Roesch.  All  three  of  these 
marksmen  received  letters  from  President  Taft,  con¬ 
gratulating  them  on  their  victories.  Major  Martin, 
familiarly  known  as  "Billy”  Martin,  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  in  the  shooting  game.  A  total  abstainer 
from  alcohol  and  tobacco  he  is  nevertheless  a  most 
companionable  fellow  always  ready  with  a  good  story 
and  a  hearty  laugh.  He  has  done  some  great  shooting. 
Among  other  trophies  he  carried  off  the  Wimbledon 
cup  in  1901,  and  was  a  member  of  the  American  team 
which  captured  the  world’s  prizes  at  the  Olympic  games 
at  Bisley,  England,  in  190S.  On  his  return  he  was  given 
rousing  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  his  home  town. 

Culebra  Pistol  Club. 

July  31. — Competing  against  the  Colonial  Club  of  St. 
Louis,  scores  were  made  as  follows  in  Match  No.  5: 

L  ] )  Cornish  .  68  77  53 — 198 

F  E  Sterns  . 61  59  71 — 191 

C  B  Larzelere  .  50  67  64 — 181 

W  L  G  Perry  .  69  59  46 — 174 

F  A  Browne  .  64  54  54 — 172 

T  E  L  Lipsey .  48  61  45— 154— 10:( 

L.  D.  Cornish. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  an? 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  yo« 
regularly. 


Colonial  Revolver  Club. 

■  Scores  made  in  U.  S.  R.  A.  Telegraph  League  match, 
Aug.  6,  by  Colonial  Revolver  Club,  30  shots  per  man  at 
50yds.,  international-  target.  Weather  conditions  not 

good  for  high  scores,  cloudy  and  dark,  and  raining  part 
of  time: 

C  C  Crossman  .  84  SO  78 — 242 

W  C  Ayer  .  83  74  83—240 

Dr  Moore  .  76  79  79 — 234 

Geo  C  Olcott  .  75  72  79 — 226 

Paul  Frese  .  77  72  71 — 220 

Mrs  Crossman  .  82  73  61— 216— 137S 

Scores  made  in  regular  monthly  trophy  shoot,  50  shots, 
standard  American  target: 

Dr  Moore  .  69  83  84  88  SS — 412 

Paul  Frese  .  78  79  84  80  85—406 

F  G  Ingalls  .  77  80  71  70  76-374 

M  Summerfield  .  71  66  77  74  70 — 358 

Mrs.  Crossman  .  82  82  83  ..  .. 

C  C  Crossman  .  89  89  92  . . 

U.  S.  R.  A.  medal  cards,  as  follows,  were  shot  Aug.  6: 
Dr.  Moore,  S4,  91,  93,  92,  90;  W.  C.  Ayer,  94,  91,  87,  81, 
90,  90,  91;  Crossman,  92,  S9,  89. 
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Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  Aug.  11. — Scores  made  to-day  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Twenty-five-yard  revolver  on  20yd.  target:  G.  P.  San¬ 
born  86,  84;  Dr.  H.  R.  Cronk  84,  81,  82,  81;  J.  L.  R. 
Morgan  86,  84,  82,  84,  81;  W.  Macnaughton  81,  78;  J.  E. 
Silliman  80,  82,  78,  81.  83. 

Aug.  13. — Fifty-yard  revolver,  cn  international  target,  at 
Armbruster’s  Park:  A.  P.  Lane  82,  85;  Dr.  f.  R.  Hicks 
89,  SI,  83,  81,  S9,  84;  T.  A.  Dietz  81,  88,  85;  J.  E.  Silliman 
.85,  78,  83. 

Match  with  Culebra,  shot  Aug.  13,  at  Greenville,  in 
U.  S.  Revolver  Association  series: 

A  P  Lane .  SS  81  83—252 

J  A  Dietz  .  72  82  76—230 

I  E  Silliman  .  73  77  82—232 

J  R  Hicks .  85  81  88—254 

.1  L  R  Morgan .  46  59  59 — 164 

J  P  Sanborn .  72  77  75—224 — 1356 

Jos.  E.  Silliman,  Treas. 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Aug.  6. — Scores  made  with  Colonial 
Revolver  Club  at  50yds.  in  U.  S.  R.  A.  Outdoor  League: 

Walter  II  Freeman .  79  81  83—243 

F  J  Biesel  .  75  74  80—229 

Wm  Almy  .  70  75  IS — 226 

Geo  E  Toslin  .  81  67  77 — 225 

H  C  Miller  .  73  57  80—210 

W  H  Willard  .  56  60  72—188—1321 

H.  C.  Miller. 


FISH  CULTURISTS. 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton  that  the  United  States  examination  Im¬ 
positions  as  fish  culturists  in  the  Department 
of  Fisheries  does  not  take  place  until  Oct.  2, 
when  it  will  be  given  in  the  old  Custom  House 
in  St.  Louis. 

This  will  give  those  who  are  yearning  for 
the  job  a  chance  to  brush  up  on  the  subject. 
The  man  who  succeeds  in  telling  his  Uncle 
Samuel  the  big’gest  fish  story,  and  proving  it, 
will  start  in  at  the  munificent  salary  of  $600  per 
year. 

Spelling  is  one  of  the  first  requirements 
exacted  by  the  Government.  The  applicant  will 
be  asked  to  spell  twenty  words  of  average 
difficulty.  Then  a  whirl  is  taken  at  arithmetic. 
The  wouldbe  fish  culturist  will  be  expected  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply  and  count.  Letter  writ¬ 
ing  comes  in  for  its  share.  Copying,  too,  is  a 
requirement.  Then  the  very  last  requirement  is 
that  the  applicant  must  answer  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  practical  fish  culture.  On  all  of  the 
important  subjects  before  cited  he  is  graded 
only  six  points,  while  on  this  latter  subject  7° 
points  hang  in  the  balance.  If  he  fails  to  score 
on  this  he  will  not  be  graded  at  all  on  the  other 
points. — St.  Louis  Times. 


All  the  fish  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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For  Salt. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  \  igor- 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

War&mkus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK  „  „ 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


Kjennel  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
(1  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A,  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer:, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — English  Setter  Bitch,  2  years  old.  Sired  by 
Bruce  of  Salop  and  out  of  Rod’s  Lass.  She  has  had  one 
season’s  work  on  grouse.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  shooting  dog  before  the  season 
opens.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sell  at  once.  First 
check  for  $25  secures  her.  Midkiff  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 


llOOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


T axlder  mists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  "Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES, 


BROOK  TROUT. 


Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


DDAAV  'I'D/kllT*  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DKUUIV  1  RU U  a  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 


For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  C0M  Sandwich,  Mass. 


For  Sale. — Fancy  Model  Winchester,  .22  Auto.  Rifle,  Case, 
etc.;  like  new,  $22.00.  Cost,  $35.C0.  New  Savage  .32  Auto. 
Pistol.  Sauer  ,20  Hammerless,  24-in.,  both  full  choke, 
5%lbs.,  $125.C0  grade.  Brand  new,  with  case,  $67.50.  Box 
175,  Warren,  Ohio.  8 


IRISH  WATER  SPANIELS 

Ready  for  training;  English  Setters  and  Pointers. 

8  AMOS  BURHANS,  Waterville,  Minn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 


Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 


SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chiaf  Office*  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Franoiaeo.  Cal  ; 
St.  Louie,  Mo. ;  Claraland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Reaident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill  ,  and  Boston,  Vasa.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price.  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 


'COrite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue . 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlere 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  ISth  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Property  for  Sale. 


Game  Preserve, 

27  miles  from  Boston,  1,500  acres  finest  shooting  grounds 
on  New  England  Coast  for  a  club;  6%  miles  water  front. 
Last  chance  to  purchase  wildfowl  reservation  between 
Maine  and  Maryland.  Sea,  river,  bay  and  pond  duck 
shooting.  Bay  snipe,  plover.  Finest  sea  and  river 
fishing.  Address  J.  F.  Le  Baron,  C.  E.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  lake  ot  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 


Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  "natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  P^evolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms— Military,  Target.  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  ‘‘Forest 
and  Stream.” 


“  WESTLEY-R.ICHARDS  " 

English  Guns  in  Stock 

The  famous  Westley-Richards  Hand  Made  Double  Barrel 
Field  Gun,  in  12,  16  and  20  gauge.  Also  double  and 
single  barrel  Trap  Guns,  the  latter  with  ventilated  Ribs. 

The  discriminating  gunner  will  appreciate  the  fine  work¬ 
manship,  elegant  appearance  and  easy  handling  qualities 
of  these  world-renowned  arms.  A  critical  examination 
and  comparison  with  other  makes  is  invited.  The  higher 
grades  are  fitted  with  single  triggers  and  hand  detachable 
locks.  Import  orders  for  “made  to  order”  guns  receive 
special  care. 

Prices  Range  from  $103.25  to  $595.00 

When  the  high  quality  of  these  guns  is  considered  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  prices  are  moderate. 

If  you  cannot  call,  may  we  send  you  a  special  Westley- 
Richards  Catalogue  and  give  you  full  particulars  by  mail  ? 


NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

“Trap-Shooters’  Headquarters” 

15  (El  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


A  HIGH-GRADE  AND  COMPLETE  LINE 

FISHING  TACKLE 

Also  Shotguns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Ammunition, 
Sportsmen’s  Supplies,  Camping  Outfits,  Kodaks, 
Tennis  and  Golf  Goods,  Leather  Goods  and  Novelties. 

Visit  us  at  our  JVetou  Store 

VON  LENGERKE  &  DETMOLD 

200  Fifth  Avc.  Finn  Ave.  unm.  New  York  City 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


rw£efu£ 

-—rvrtzts&e 

rentier  ~ 


‘‘I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  you 
have  afforded  me  during  the  past  35  years  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  gun  that  has  stood  the  test  that  few  can  equal. 

I  bought  it  the  fall  of  1870  and  paid  $1  70.  I  have  now 
laid  aside  my  old  and  true  friend  until  such  time  I  am  laid 
to  rest,  when  it  will  be  in  the  box  with  me.  1  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  gun  made  that  has  been  so  much  used  as 
mine.  She  has  not  cost  me  five  cents  for  repairs,  and  only  last 
fall  she  was  just  as  true  as  ever.” 

C.  A.  L.,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns." 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

63-65’Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 
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Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 


OUTDOOR  LIFE 


AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
NEW  YORK,N.Y. 


A  WEEKLY  JOUR! 

TRAVEL. NATURE  STUDY  SHOOTING.  PISHING. CAMP1N6  .YACHTING 

"  COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 


ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS 
MATTER 


FOREST  and  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO, 

127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


RAINBOW  TROUT  FISHING  IN  AUSTRALIA 

From  a  photograph  by  C.  H.  Gorrick, 


Auli  26  1910 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  9,  Jug. 

‘Price  10  Cents 
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If  Every  Repeating  Shotgun  In  The  World 

were  put  out  on  a  big  counter  and  you  were  asked 
to  take  your  choice,  which  one  would  you  pick  ? 


You  would  want  the  one  with  the  positive  repeating  action.  One  that  could  not  be  balked.  One 
that  shot  close  with  good  penetration.  \  ou  would  want  the  Repeater  that  was  balanced  best, 
finished  best  and  in  other  words  made  best  right  through  from  beginning  to  end.  In  other  words, 
you  would  choose  the  Stevens  No.  522  Trapshooter  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun. 


Of  course  it  would  be  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  every  make  of  repeating  shotgun  together  at  one  time  so  as  to 
make  a  choice,  but  you  can  get  a  pretty  big  assortment  at  almost  every  sporting-goods  dealer  and  after  you  have 
looked  them  all  over,  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  No.  522  is  absolutely  the  best  gun  of  its  kind  for  the  money. 

Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy  stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches 
in  length,  drop  at  heel  2 %  inches,  drop  at  comb  \  lA  inches,  weight  7^  pounds.  No  deviations.  Price,  $40.00. 
This  gun  is  also  made  as  the  Stevens  No.  525  De  Luxe,  list  price,  $50.00,  and  reasonable  options. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  322,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  Morth  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00* 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  ZO. 


127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Sam  Lovers  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Aug.  27,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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A  bent  pin,  a 
bit  of  string  and 
a  stick  don't  ap¬ 
peal  as  they  did 
in  our  boyhood 
days.  Write  to 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

for  catalog  “  F  ”  if  you’re  going  fish¬ 
ing.  We’ve  gear  and  tackle  for 
catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 
to  sword  fish. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  HUDSON  BAY  HATCHET. 

The  New  Rochelle  man  had  invited  the  Can¬ 
adian  up  to  his  place  in  New  Rochelle  to  enjoy 
dinner  and  also  view  the  mementoes  of  the 
summer  camping  trip  he  had  taken  away  up 
over  the  height  of  land,  northward  and  west¬ 
ward,  around  from  Ottawa  to  the  thriving  town 
of  North  Bay,  making  a  grand  circle  through 
the  streams  and  lakes  that  abound. 

One  of  the  objects  that  hung  on  the  wall  of 
the  den  was  a  peculiarly  shaped  little  hatchet, 
quite  unlike  the  everyday  article  bought  with 
hunting  and  camping  outfits  down  here  in  New 
York.  The  Canadian  gazed  musingly  up  at  it 
through  the  blue  smoke  of  his  cigar  and  asked 
the  New  Rochelle  man  how  he  had  managed  to 
get  hold  of  it. 

“And  so  you  got  it  from  Pierre  Lajoie,  the 
guide?”  repeated  the  Canadian.  ‘I  don’t  know 
that  one  of  those  fellows  could  give  you  any¬ 
thing  that  they  value  much  higher  than  those 
hatchets.  They’re  linked  tightly  with  the  whole 
family  history  of  the  guides.  A  kind  of  heir¬ 
loom,  you  know,  that  they’ve  perhaps  had  for 
years  and  years,  passing  down  from  father  to 
son.  You  can’t  get  it  down  off  the  wall,  can 
you  ?” 

The  hatchet  was  much  lighter  than  the 
hatchet  a  carpenter  uses  and  had  a  smooth  shaft 
about  eleven  inches,  long.  The  blade  was 
peculiar.  It  was  quite  thin  and  a  good  quality 
of  steel. 

Instead  of  coming  down  from  the  shaft  to 
the  cutting  edge  in  a  dished  curve  like  an  ax 
blade,  the  hatchet  had  an  outward  curvature, 
and  it  met  the  cutting  edge  almost  at  a  right 
angle.  The  swelling  curve  was  nicked  deeply 
on  the  handle  side  of  the  blade  and  there  was  a 
hammer  head  on  the  hatchet  ^shaped  like  the 
head  of  a  carpenter’s  hammer,  but  smaller. 

“I  suppose  you  think  this  is  just  an  ordinary, 
everyday  hatchet,”  said  the  Canadian,  as  he 
held  it  near  the  center  of  the  shaft  and  twirled 
it  rapidly  around  in  all  directions,  holding  it  be¬ 
tween  thumb  and  first  finger.  “You  can’t 
imagine  how  many  uses  those  hatchets  have  in 
the  Northland,  and  how  well  they  are  fitted  for 
the  territory.  This  is  one  of  the  famous  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company  hatchets,  and  you  can’t  get 
another  like  it  here  in  New  York  at  all. 

“No,  those  you  see  in  the  camping  outfit  cata¬ 
logues  aren’t  the  same.  In  them  the  blade  is 
too  thick,  the  hatchet  is  too  heavy  and  the 
whole  thing  doesn’t  balance  properly,”  and  the 
Canadian  twirled  the  hatchet  around,  using  only 
his  wrist  and  forearm  and  a  light  grasp  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger. 

“This  pattern  of  hatchet  is  one  of  the  old, 
old  staples  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  I 
guess  they  haven't  changed  the  pattern,  shape 
or  weight  in  150  years.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  rusting  in  the  bottoms  of  rapids  up  North. 

“Even  the  paint  on  them  when  new  hasn’t 
changed  its  color  from  the  color  used  during 
the  American  Revolution.  The  only  difference 
is  that  they’re  not  bought  with  beaver  skins 
nowadays,  but  very  often  are  paid  for  in  money 
at  the  trading  posts,  except  in  the  very  distant 
North.  1  here  they’ve  no  money  and  no  use 
for  it,  so  they  get  the  hatchets  in  exchange  for 
furs.” 
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How.  When  and  Where  to  Fish. 

NOW  READY. 

It  tells  not  only  where  to  fish  with  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success,  but  how  to  get  there  and  how 
to  fish.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  is  so  handy  that  no  fisherman 
can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

It  is  newly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Beside  the  best  available  information  on  fishing, 
it  is  full  of  useful  hints  on  camp  equipment  and 
sites,  cooking,  game  law  information  and  a  whole 
lot  of  “How  tos”  that  are  worth  while. 

Postpaid,  50  Cents. 
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Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropica!  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca."  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.60. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’* 
library. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6%x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it  ’  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Hunting  in  Many  Lands. 

Contents:  Hunting  in  East  Africa,  \V.  A.  Chanler.  To 
t lie  Gulf  of  Cortez,  George  H.  Gould.  A  Canadian 
Moose  Hunt,  Madison  Grant.  A  Hunting  Trip  in  India, 
Elliott  Roosevelt.  Dog  Sledging  in  the  North,  D.  M. 
Barringer.  Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Henry  T.  Allen. 
A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Sierras,  Alden  Sampson.  The 
Ascent  of  Chief  Mountain,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The 
Cougar,  Casper  \Y.  Whitney.  Big  Game  of  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  W.  W.  Rbckhill.  Hunting  in  the  Cattle 
Country,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Wolf  Coursing,  Roger  D. 
Williams.  Game  Laws,  Charles  E.  Whitehead.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  George  S.  An¬ 
derson.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Protection  Act. 
Head  Measurements  of  the  Trophies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Exposition.  National  Park 
Protective  Act.  Price,  $2.50. 

Modern  Sporting  Gunnery. 

Written  by  the  well-known  English  gun  expert  Mr. 
Henry  Sharp,  and  contains  525  pages  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  tells  of  the  various  makes  of  guns  and  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  art  up  to  the  pres 
ent  time.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  mechanism,  bor¬ 
ing,  effect  of  different  loads,  and  gives  the  results  of 
scientific  experiments.  It  tells  “why"  in  entertaining  and 
easily  understood  language  and  is  a  book  every  lover  of 
gun  or  rifle  should  have  in  his  library.  Cloth  bound. 
Postpaid,  $1.70. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun. 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  contributed 
to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  Price,  $2.00. 

My  Friend  the  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  An  inimitable  study  of  the  noblest 
of  our  game  birds,  following  the  ruffed  grouse  deep  into 
his  haunts,  detailing  the  experiences  of  more  than  60 
years  in  the  field,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  habits, 
life  history  and  habitat  of  the  game.  A  most  delightful 
reminder  of  happy  days  with  upland  game.  Cloth,  160 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


Inter-Ocean  Hunting  Tales. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph.  A  collection  of  stories  such  as 
are  told  about  the  camp-fire.  Mr.  Randolph  offers  a  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  bounded  only  by  the  two  oceans,  replete 
with  incident,  interesting  from  its  novel  viewpoint  and 
dealing  with  every  kind  of- game  that  falls  to  the  rifle 
of  the  American  sportsman.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Containing  hints  on  camp  shelter  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price  $1  26. 

Jack  Among  the  Indians; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  in  the  Rockies; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventure  With  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  the  Young  Canoeman. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  286  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  the  Young  Trapper. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 


Manual  of  Taxidermy  for  Amateurs. 

C.  J.  Maynard.  A  complete  guide  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds  and  animals.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 


My  Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains,  Trapping, 
Trading  and  Indian  Fighting. 

W.  T.  (Bill)  Hamilton.  The  author  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers.  Bill  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1825,  and  was  on  the  plains  in  1842,  trapper, 
Indian  fighter,  sign  talker,  trader,  scout  and  guide  so 
long  as  the  old  West  survived.  This  book  is  the  simple, 
unaffected  story  of  his  adventurous  life,  more  thrilling 
and  full  of  personal  interest  than  any  romance.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  223  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

My  Life  as  an  Indian. 

J.  W.  Schultz.  The  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  written.  It  tells  the  author’s  personal  experi¬ 
ences  among  the  Indians,  his  marriage  into  the  tribe, 
instilling  a  pleasing  touch  <  f  romance,  the  life  of  the 
plains  Indian,  Buffalo  hunting,  war  journeying,  village 
and  domestic  life,  love,  travel  and  trading.  A  faithful 
study  of  human  nature  in  red  of  thrilling  interest.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  439  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.65. 

Rhymes  of  the  Stream  and  Forest. 

Frank  Merton  Buckland.  A  charming  collection  of 
verse  by  an  author  who  knows  and  loves  nature  well. 

A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for  fishermen,  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  standard  fly-book. 
Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper.  Sumptuously  bound.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 

The  Still-Hunter. 

Theo.  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Deer- 
Stalking.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  390  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop.  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners. 

Perry  D.  Frazer.  A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod 
maker,  carrying  him  from  first  principles  through  all 
phases  of  successful  rod  making.  There  is  no  theorizing 
or  speculation.  All  terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of 
rods  and  woods  are  treated  of.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four 
full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1. 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

James  A.  Henshali.  The  standard  work  on  the  black  I 
bass,  comprising  a  complete  scientific  and  life  history 
of  the  black  bass,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
angling  and  fly-fishing,  a  full  description  of  tackle  and 
implements,  and  general  observations.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
470  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.00. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With. 

Fred  Mather.  Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with 
rod  and  gun  from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  fishes  and  birds  to  a  buffalo  hunt,  illustrated. 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Angling  Friends. 

Fred  Mather.  A  Second  Series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With.”  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

Training  vs.  Breaking. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Skipjack. 

Complete  plans,  and  instructions  for  building  a  light 
draft  sloop.  Plans  and  directions  easily  followed.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Knockabout. 

A  wholesome  boat  for  all-around  cruising  and  racing; 
32ft.  O.  W.,  10ft.  beam,  20in.  draft.  Full  working  plans 
and  drawings  with  instructions  for  building.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  yoar 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department.^ 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

Tn  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  ot 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  Fie  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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the  edge  was  keen,  and  the  Canadian  ran  his 
thumb  musingly  over  the  gentle  curve  of  the 
blade. 

“I’d  say  that  this  hatchet  was  about  fifty  or 
sixty  years  old,”  he  said.  “Probably  it  belonged 
to  Lajoie’s  grandfather;  and  he  was  a  trapper 
in  all  probability,  working  up  in  the  Temis- 
kaming  territory,  where  the  big  Cobalt  mining 
camp  is  now. 

“I’ll  bet  you  old  Pierre  often  tramped  over 
tons  of  solid  silver  ore  worth  anything  up  to 
$5  a  poynd,  kicking  it  aside,  or  gathering  a  few 
pieces  of  it  together  to  weight  a  bear  trap,  with 
his  eyes  on  nothing  but  pelts.  And  he'd  have 
this  hatchet  with  him  all  the  time,  stuck  in  his 
brilliant  r?d  sash.” — The  Sun. 


A  WARDEN’S  ADDRESS. 

State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner  John  H. 
Wallace,  Jr.,  has  issued  an  address  to  the  game 
wardens  of  Alabama,  directing  their  attention 
to  the  open  season  that  shortly  opens  on  doves 
and  squirrels,  and  urging  them  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  apprehend  violators  of  the  game  and 
fish  laws. 

Mr.  Wallace  takes  occasion  to  announce  the 
principle  that  the  treasures  of  nature’s  store¬ 
house  are  not  the  property  of  individuals  but 
belong  to  the  race;  he  also  asserts  that  a  bird 
in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the  hand. 

His  communication  to  the  game  wardens  of 
the  State  is  as  follows: 

“On  Aug.  1  begins  the  open  season  on  doves 
and  squirrels.  Sportsmen  have  refrained  from 
pursuing  the  wild  denizens  of  the  fields  and 
forests  for  quite  a  term,  and  will  be  somewhat 
keen  to  enjoy  the  thrills  and  pleasures  that  in¬ 
vitingly  await  them  at  the  dawn  of  next  Monday 
morning. 

“Those  citizens  who  are  patriotically  inclined 
and  who  believe  in  the  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  State  will  not  under 
any  circumstances  violate  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  our  game  protective  statutes;  but 
within  the  borders  of  Alabama,  like  unto  the 
population  of  every  other  State,  are  to  be 
found  men  who  masquerade  as  sportsmen,  who 
in  reality  are  but  rapacious  slaughterers  of  wild 
life,  who  will  seek  to  satiate  their  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  its  destruction,  even  with  the  vora¬ 
ciousness  of  their  savage  progenitors.  These 
must  be  held  in  check  by  your  most  vigilant 
espionage,  not  only  in  the  great  cause  of  bird 
and  game  preservation,  but  likewise  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  good  Alabamians  and  true, 
who  willingly  abide  the  provisions  of  our  con¬ 
servation  statutes. 

“The  food  value  of  game,  while  considerable, 
constitutes  its  least  worth.  The  exhilarating 
recreation  found  in  its  pursuit  which  brings 
health  and  renewed  vigor  to  careworn  business 
men,  when  following  the  quarry  o’er  vale  and 
mountain,  makes  a  bird  in  the  bush  easily  worth 
two  in  the  hand. 

"That  birds,  game  and  fish,  which  were  erst¬ 
while  slaughtered  almost  to  the  point  of  de¬ 
plorable  depletion,  have  rapidly  increased  under 
the  operation  of  our  game  and  fish  laws  is  a 
palpable  fact,  one  that  is  conceded  by  every  ob¬ 
servant  mind.  The  red  hand  of  the  vandal  has 
been  restrained  in  its  ravages  of  death-dealing 
annihilation;  the  game-hog  has  been  transmuted 
by  legislation  into  a  fairly  respectable  sports¬ 
man,  and  the  great  black  horde  that  once  pa¬ 
trolled  the  State,  armed  with  pot-metal  fowling- 
pieces,  has  been  disbanded.  All  augurs  well, 
not  only  for  the  rights  of  the  living  in  our 
natural  resources,  but  will  eventuate  for  the 
good  of  posterity  yet  unborn,  for  the  treasures 
of  nature’s  storehouse  are  not  the  property  of 
individuals  but  belong  to  the  race. 

“You  are  admonished  to  see  to  it  that  all 
sportsmen  who  go  afield  are  duly  equipped 
with  hunter’s  licenses  and  with  written  permis- 
Su°n  1°  ^unt  on  lands  other  than  their  own; 
that  the  bag  limit  of  twenty-five  birds,  each  day 
for  each  hunter,  is  not  violated;  that  under 
the  pretext  of  hunting  doves  and  squirrels, 
those  afield  do  not  bring  to  bag  birds  protected 
at  a  I  times  and  game  birds  and  animals  on 
which  the  season  has  not  yet  opened.” 


BRISTOL.  CONN, 


RHEUMATISM &GOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR  SPILLS 

SAFE.  &.  EFFECTIVE, 50c&$l 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  9SHENRY ST. BROOKLYN. N.Y. 


Blauvelt  Sweater  Coat  cause 
enthusiastic  comment  wher¬ 
ever  seen.  Knitted  in  the  fam¬ 
ous  Blauvelt  French  Stitch, 
noted  for  its  remarkable  elasti¬ 
city,  shape-retaining  and  wearing 
qualities. 

The  collar,  which  is  an  especi¬ 
ally  attractive  feature,  may  be 
worn  in  four  different  positions, 
as  shown  in  the  cut  below. 


SWEATERS 


are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  smart  styles  for  men  and 
women,  for  all  kinds  of  sporting  and  athletic  wear. 

Every  Blauvelt  Sweater  is  full  fashioned  to  a  sel¬ 
vedge,  and  finished  entirely  by  hand.  All  button-holes 
are  hand-made,  and  will  not  fray,  tear  out  or  enlarge. 
The  pockets  are  reinforced  and  will  not  bulge  or  lose 
their  shape. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much 
better  Blauvelt  Sweaters  are  in 
every  way  until  you  wear  one. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 

Write  for  Style  Book  Show¬ 
ing  our  Latest  Models. 

The  Blauvelt  Knitting  Co. 

14  Campbell  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sare« 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLBS8 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1— Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  86  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON'S  GRAPHITE 

"~~fr^^^gscgb€king  of  ferrules,  tangling  of  lin® 

and  is  good  for  reefer^Tjsnbrr^ 

free  sample  and  booklet  P-52.  '  *&££*'**“' 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  GO.  JERSEY  COT.  K  J, 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 


S/eel  Fishing  Rod ^ 

Make  Your  Vacation  Real 

Don’t  just  loaf  aimlessly.  Do  some¬ 
thing  worth  doing.  Fish  with  a 
“BRISTOL”  Rod.  Then  you  will  have 
a  vacation  worth  remembering.  Loaf¬ 
ing  is  not  restful.  Fishing  is.  Fishing 
is  the  most  healthful  sport.  Buy 
a  “BRISTOL” — guaranteed  three 
years  — and  prove  it.  Sold  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  None  genuine  without  the 
“BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  reel  seat. 

Write  for  free  catalog  and  handy  hook  disgorger. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.  84  Horton  St. 


“  I  only 
wish  I  had 
another 
Face 

to  Shave.” 


Trial  package  for  4  cents 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  46,  55  John  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Just  sprinkle 
the 

wet  brush — 
lather 
your  face 


The  Powder 
that 

Shortens 

the 

Shave 


This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


and  Stream.” 
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The  display  of  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


21  Park  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  Celebrated  Rods— the  rod  you  will  eventually  buy. 


SIUD^ 


MARX, 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867  ISO  Page 

EDWARD  vom  H.OFE  &Co.Cat\Tue 

Factory-Salesroom  FISHING  TACKLE. 

a°-S!  FULTON.  ST.  .  For  all  ANGLING 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

-HAMILTON  GIBSON  —  -  === 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Hand)',  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  Si.,  New  York  City. 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “  Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  1 60  pages. 


Illustrated. 


Price,  $  1 .00. 


A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  arid  Address 


A 

— - 


mi-."— ’."-nt — nr-^r-.  Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9lA  feet  ....  S1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  5^,  614  or  8  feet  -  -  -  1.23 

CASTING  RODS,  4)4,  5  or  6  feet  -  -  -  1.30 
CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip  2.30 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings  -  3.73 

Trout  Flies 


For  Trial— Send  us 
1 8c  Quality  A  Flies 

30c  S“z.“iX“,d*r<S!*  Quality  B  Flies 
60C  xrffi'  Quality  C  Flies 

65c  %££££$£-■  Bass  Flies 

Original  and  Genuine 

OLDTOWN  CANOES 

Introduced  and  made  famous  by  us 
16  to  19  ft. 


The  H.  H.  Kiffe  Co.,  52LB» "fir" 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


New  “Hildebrandt”  Spinners 

In  addition  to  our  STANDARD 
Spinners  we  are  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  new  baits,  called  SLIM 
ELI  and  IDAHO.  Slim  Eli  for 
black  bass  and  other  game  fish;  the 
Idaho  for  trout  and  salmon  fishing. 
Our  new  specialties  in  addition  to 
the  above  will  interest  any  fisherman.  Send  for  new  illustrat¬ 
ed  catalog  and  see  the  latest. 

.  THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 

Drawer  No.  6  Logansport.  Indiana.  V.  S.  A 


Hello,  Brother! 


We  want  you  to  meet  100,000  good 
fellows  who  gather  ’round  our  “Head 
Camp”  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yams  about  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

contains  164  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories  pictures  of  fish  and  game  taken 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  ^ood  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  p'ea*ant  y  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
healthful  atmosihere  of  woods  and 
fields,  *  here  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  ga  i  e  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  aod  camping  trip  , 
wher*  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
a  coi  y,  or  with  Watci 
Fob,  §1  00  a  jear  We  want 
you  o  see  for  yourself  wli.t 
the  N  tional  Spuitsiunn  is. 
and  make  you  thia 


Special  S&J 

On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month's  National 
Sportsman  and  oneof 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this  ? 


This  month’s  National  Sportsman  reg.  price  15c 
National  Sportsman  Watch  Fob  44  44  50c 

Total  Value  -  -  65c 

Don't  delay— Send  TODAY! 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN.  Inc..  83  Federal  S 


!t!s25c 


.  Bos  on 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year.  10  Cts.  a  Copy. 
Six  Months.  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

—Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


AUTUMN  COMING. 

Clear  skies,  cool  breezes,  straggling  flocks  of 
robins  crossing  the  sky,  unite  to  remind  us  that 
autumn  is  at  hand.  Families  of  bluebirds  not 
long  from  the  nest,  follow  their  parents  from 
tree  to  tree,  and  take  their  first  lessons  in  search¬ 
ing  for  food.  Across  the  open  lots  kingbirds 
straggle  one  after  another,  perching  now  and 
then  on  the  top  of  a  conical  cedar,  or  alighting- 
on  the  stem  of  a  goldenrod,  which,  too  heavily 
weighted,  swings  down  to  earth  and  sends  the 
bird  on  its  way  again.  Groups  of  young  crows, 
inexperienced,  and  so  unafraid,  permit  the 
stroller  in  the  fields  to  approach  close  to  them, 
and  then  suddenly  discovering  his  presence,  fly 
away  in  noisy  alarm. 

The  stubbles,  a  few  weeks  ago  shining  golden 
in  the  sun,  have  now  changed  color,  for  they  are 
hidden  by  a  growth  of  tall  weeds.  Grass  is  start¬ 
ing  anew  in  the  mowed  hay  meadows;  on  the 
tasseled  corn  the  ears  have  set  and  are  growing 
large,  weeds  hide  the  fences  or  fight  with  the 
crops  for  possession  of  the  cultivated  fields.  All 
vegetation  is  now  at  its  fullest  luxuriance. 
Where  drouth  prevails  the  leaves  are  dusty, 
dry  and  turning  brown ;  but  where  there  has  been 
rain,  the  clean  washed  foliage  is  dark  and  strong 
looking. 

The  woodcock,  which  for  weeks  have  been 
hidden  away  in  the  thickest  underbrush  of  the 
hillside  renewing  their  plumage,  will  now  soon 
come  back  to  the  swamps  of  their  nativity.  The 
prairie  chickens  and  ruffed  grouse  by  this  time 
are  well  grown,  and  the  quail  chicks  can  fly  well. 
Already  the  blackbirds  are  flocking,  barn  swal¬ 
lows  and  sand  martins  hold  daily  meetings  along 
the  road  side,  perching  by  hundreds  on  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires.  Before  we  know  it,  the  migration 
will  have  begun,  and  autumn  will  be  upon  us. 

From  different  quarters  come  reports  of  the 
results  of  the  breeding  season  for  game  birds. 
J11  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  the 
prairie  grouse  have  reared  good  broods,  and  in 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  the  season 
has  been  favorable  for  ruffed  grouse  and  quail. 
On  the  other  hand,  drouth  in  the  Northwest 
has  dried  up  many  ponds  and  sloughs  where 
wildfowl  commonly  hatch  their  young,  and  the 
prospects  for  shooting  at  home-bred  ducks  are 
not  good. 


THE  MICHIGAN  MEETING. 

Few  States  are  as  bountifully  supplied  with 
natural  resources  as  is  Michigan.  Great  forests, 
beautiful  lakes,  clear  streams,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  fish  and  game,  make  that  State  a  sec¬ 
tion  toward  which,  in  summer  and  autumn,  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  go  for  rest  and  recreation.  Yet 
Michigan  has  followed  out  the  history  of  other 
States  in  being  careless  of  the  good  things  she 
possesses,  and  has  been  slow  to  protect  them.  It 
was  Michigan  that  possessed  streams  in  which 
alone  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  swam  the 
graceful  and  beautiful  grayling,  which  many 
people  believe  is  now  extinct  through  over  fish¬ 
ing,  and  the  pollution  of  the  waters  that  it  in¬ 
habited  ;  it  was  in  Michigan  that  the  eastern  elk 
lingered  longest,  and  where  the  few  that  existed 
were  unremittingly  pursued  by  men  who  wished 
to  get  the  last  one,  until  finally  some  man  did 
get  it,  and  elk  are  there  no  more. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Association, 
noticed  in  another  column,  there  will  be  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  men  interested  in  outdoor  things,  and 
among  them  a  number  who  have  done  good  work 
in  protection  throughout  the  country ;  and  who 
are  glad  to  assemble  under  the  leadership  of  W. 
B.  Mershon,  to  help  point  out  to'  Michigan  her 
plain  duty. 

Of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  who  are  devoted  to  outdoor  life  and  the 
things  connected  with  that  life;  but  too  many 
of  these  have  long  been  indifferent  to  measures 
set  on  foot  to  protect  the  natural  things  of  the 
State.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  all  lovers  of 
outdoor  things  to  let  their  voices  be  heard. 

Proper  legislation  set  on  foot  now,  and  proper 
enforcement  .of  good  laws  by  the  executive,  w.ll 
result  in  a  few  years  in  a  great  increase  of  the 
fish  and  game  of  the  State,  which  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  its  citizens. 


Our  cover  picture  this  week  is  from  a  negative 
made  in  far  away  Australia,  where,  if  the  shoot¬ 
ing  is  not  as  good  as  it  once  was,  the  trout  fish¬ 
ing  is  at  least  excellent.  This  is  the  result  of 
careful  hatchery  work  and  the  planting  of  rain¬ 
bow  trout,  which  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
have  grown  to  large  size.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  put  three-  and  four-pound  trout  back  into  the 
water  when  larger  ones  are  rising — trout  our 
anglers  would  be  glad  to  catch  now  and  then 
during  an  entire  season. 

K 

Dr.  James  A.  Henshall  has  come  into  his 
own  again.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Federal  Government  hatchery  at 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  where  his  efforts  have  been  di¬ 
rected  toward  hatching  and  distributing  grayling 
and  trout,  with  eminent  success.  Recently  he 
was  transferred  to  the  hatchery  station  at 
Tupelo,  Miss.,  where  his  favorite  game  fish,  the 
black  bass,  and  that  succulent  panfish  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  crappie,  are  reared.  An 


important  work  which  has  also  been  placed  in 
his  charge  is  the  rescue  of  fish  from  overflowed 
levee  pools  and  bayous  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  with  headquarters  at  the  Rosedale  station, 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Tupelo  hatchery.  Vast  num¬ 
bers  of  game  and  food  fish,  practically  stranded 
when  the  Mississippi  flood  waters  subside,  may  be 
taken  in  nets  and  transferred  to  lakes  and 
streams.  Where  this  is  not  done  the  loss  is  often 
total.  Sportsmen’s  clubs  do  effective  work  at 
times  in  rescuing  land-locked  fish,  but  too  often 
they  are  preyed  on  by  both  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

* 

1  he  unusually  good  health  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  for  a  year  past  is  credited  to  better 
sanitary  regulations  and  increased  care  in  the 
supervision  of  the  water  supply.  Pennsylvania 
is  leading  in  the  movement  to  prohibit  the  pollu¬ 
tion  of  streams.  The  people  are  being  educated 
up  to  the  necessity  for  reform,  and  the  Health 
and  Fisheries  departments  are  working  quietly 
to  bring  about  in  time  the  cessation  of  all  pollu¬ 
tion  of  fresh  waters.  So  far  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  among  manufacturing- 
industries.  The  people  are  beginning  to  see  the 
effect,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  their  part  to¬ 
ward  bringing  about  the  desired  result.  The  com¬ 
missioners  are  meeting  with  less  opposition  in 
their  efforts  to  stop  stream  pollution  than  was 
anticipated,  and  some  of  the  large  manufacturers 
who  have  complied  with  the  new  regulations  are 
taking  profits  from  material  saved  now  but 
which  was  formerly  wasted. 

Surf-casting  for  the  better  varieties  of  sea 
fish  is  a  remarkably  popular  diversion  this  sum¬ 
mer  at  all  of  the  seashore  resorts  near  New 
York  city.  As  this  method  of  fishing  requires 
action,  the  element  of  uncertainty  is  large  and 
the  supply  of  fish  is  unusually  abundant,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  this  form  of  fishing  is  par¬ 
tially  accounted  for.  Some  very  large  channel 
bass  have  been  taken  from  the  surf  at  the  Long 
Island  beaches. 

When  the  executive  committee  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Sportsmen’s  Association  met  at 
Lyons  recently,  its  members  protested  against 
the  law  which  allows  the  use  of  ferrets  in  hunt¬ 
ing  rabbits;  the  “indiscriminate  distribution  of 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  State”;  and  the  present 
methods  of  rearing  pheasants  at  the  State  Game 
Farm.  The  latter,  they  claim,  should  be  liber¬ 
ated  and  permitted  to  rear  their  broods  in  the 
open. 

r. 

In  Oregon  there  has  been  a  marked  increase, 
over  last  year  in  the  number  of  shooting  licenses 
taken  out  by  residents.  In  that  State  a  license 
to  fish  is  required,  the  fee  being  one  dollar,  the 
same  as  for  the  shooting  license,  and  residents 
who  wish  to  do  so  can  take  out  a  combined 
shooting  and  fishing  license. 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 

III. — The  Arrival  at  Lake  Rudolph — Gold  Scarce,  Game 
Plenty — Trekking  into  the  Congo  Free  State 
en  Route  to  Rhodesia 

By  JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE 


FINALLY  we  reached  the  shores  of  Rudolph 
and  had  accomplished  what  I  had  started 
out  to  do,  except  as  to  the  finding  of  gold, 
Lake  Rudolph  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  and  in  the 
near  future  I  suppose  we  shall  see  steamers  plying 
on  it  as  they  do  on  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  way 
civilization  is  spreading  in  Africa  is  simply  terrific, 
and  from  all  sides.  In  a  few  years  there  will  be 
no  more  darkest  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  pursuits  will  have  passed  away 
with  it.  By  this  I  mean  traveling  and  hunting 
in  a  little  known  country.  I  now  seriously 
thought  of  trying  to  get  out  to  the  East  Coast, 
intending  to  travel  through  Turkanaland  and 
Somaliland  and  make  Kismayu  or  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  Eli  told  me  this 
was  impossible.  With  a  large  caravan  it  might 
be  done,  but  that  we  should  .stand  no  show,  and 
that  the  Turkanas  would  in  all  probability  cut  us 
up  and  take  everything  we  had,  and  if  they  did 
not,  the  Somalis  would.  I  told  him  that  we 
would  stay  here  for  a  while  and  have  a  thorough 
look  around  and  make  our  way  a  bit  further 
north.  At  any  rate  there  was  game  enough  to 
keep  us  going  and  a  good  many  rhino,  but  for 
the  last  few  weeks  I  had  no  serious  trouble  with 
rhinos,  although  we  were  constantly  running 
across  them.  Our  chief  cause  of  worry  was  flies 
and  mosquitoes.  These  were  something  awful 
and  would  not  leave  us  alone.  They  caused  me 
endless  annoyance  and  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and 
this  resulted  in  the  usual  attack  of  malaria. 
For  a  few  days  I  was  really  very  ill,  but  Eli 
proved  a  brick — absolutely  unremitting  in  his 
care  and  attention  to  me.  I  could  keep  nothing 
on  my  stomach,  and  for  a  time  thought  it  was 
going  to  turn  to  something  worse  than  fever. 
I  was  badly  frightened.  To  be  very  ill  hundreds 
of  miles  from  nowhere  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  look  forward  to.  However,  on  the  fourth  day 
I  was  well  enough  to  get  up  and  soon  threw  off 
the  ill  effects,  but  for  several  days  I  still  felt 
a  little  shaky.  Our  marches  were  therefore 
shortened  and  I  took  things  very  easy. 

One  evening  Eli  came  in  full  of  excitement 
and  said  there  were  several  natives  outside  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking  who  knew  of  a  place 
where  there  was  much  gold.  I  ordered  him  to 
bring  them  in,  so  that  they  could  explain  where. 


I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  gold  dust,  to  which 
they  replied  in  the  negative,  and  this  made  me 
a  little  skeptical.  They  said  about  fifteen  days? 
march  to  the  north  there  was  much  gold,  and 
that  the  natives  made  all  their  ornaments  out  of 
it,  and  so  I  then  asked  them  if  they  would  ac¬ 
company  me  and  told  them  that  should  I  find 
out  what  they  had  told  me  was  true,  they  should 
be  handsomely  rewarded  and  that  I  would  bring 
them  back.  They  would  not  agree  to  this  at 
any  price,  but  imagined  I  was  fool  enough  to 
believe  their  yarn  and  had  the  impudence  to  ask 
for  a  present.  One  particularly  admired  my 
double  .303  and  observed  that  it  would  be  a 
fitting  recognition  to  him  for  his  information. 
That  was  altogether  too  much  for  my  temper 
and  I  kicked  them  out  at  once.  If  they  had  con¬ 
sented  to  go  along  with  me  I  think  I  should  have 
decided  to  go,  but  their  unwillingness  made  it 
quite  clear  to  me  that  they  were  lying. 

My  hopes  of  striking  some  rich  placer  gold 
field  were  by  this  time  considerably  reduced,  and 
as  my  caravan,  though  not  large,  was  to  me  a 
comparatively  large  expense,  I  was  obliged  to 
make  up  my  mind — and  that  quickly — to  some 
definite  action.  Skins  I  could  have  traded  for 
in  any  quantity,  but  the  porterage  made  this  im¬ 
possible.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  good 
speculation  had  I  come  prepared  for  it,  or  had 
a  pack  train,  but  I  had  not  one  and  so  had  to 
try  for  something  else.  That  night  I  had  a  long 
talk  with  Eli  and  practically  asked  his  advice. 
For  a  time  he  would  not  say  much,  but  at  last 
suggested  that  we  turn  south  and  go  to  a  coun¬ 
try  where  he  said  there  were  many  elephants  and 
where  we  should  in  all  probability  be  able  to 
trade  some  ivory  as  well,  and  to  this  I  agreed. 
How  1  wished  for  a  companion  or  for  my  old 
partner,  for  I  felt  I  was  getting  myself  in  rather 
a  mess,  and  that  unless  matters  should  turn  out 
well  I  should  find  that  as  the  saying  is,  I  had 
bitten  off  more  than  I  could  chew.  I  worried 
very  much  over  the  outcome  of  my  trip,  for 
after  all  porters  must  be  paid  and  my  expenses 
were  mounting  up  faster  than  I  cared  to  own 
even  to  myself.  One  thing  was  evident;  we 
should  all  have  to  live  hard,  and  to  do  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  grain  in  order  to  save 
my  now  very  small  stock  of  trade  goods. 


The  native  is  no  fool  and  very  quickly  puts 
two  and  two  together.  How  they  grasp  these 
things  I  do  not  know,  but  one  porter  who  was 
always  doing  a  lot  of  talking  became  very  in¬ 
solent.  This  had  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  and  I 
did  it  by  handing  out  to  him  twenty-five  of  the 
very  brightest  and  best  with  a  sjambok.  I  never 
again  had  trouble  with  that  gentleman,  whom  I 
paid  off  and  kicked  out  at  the  very  first  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  had  a  very  good  effect  on  the  rest 
and  I  had  no  trouble  to  speak  of  again  after¬ 
ward.  I  always  thought,  if  I  had  really  known 
the  truth,  that  the  blame  for  this  was  with  Has- 
san. 

If  I  were  again  to  make  a  trip  like  this  I 
should  take  as  an  essential  in  the  way  of  trade 
goods  a  supply  of  the  cheapest  watches.  These 
can  be  bought  for  a  mere  song  and  traded  off 
to  very  great  advantage,  and  they  are  something 
new  beside  the  everlasting  brass  and  copper  wire 
and  beads.  A  novelty  takes  the  negroes’  fancy. 

Soon  after  I  saw  a  sight  which  I  know  has 
been  seen  by  many  others,  but  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  notice,  namely  two  rhinoceros  in  the 
act  of  breeding.  I  was  quite  near  them  and  took 
several  snapshots  which,  as  I  have  written.  I 
lost.  The  male  was  a  particularly  fine  one,  but 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  shoot  him,  and  after  pho¬ 
tographing  them  I  moved  quietly  away  and  left 
them. 

One  day  was  now  much  like  another,  although 
game  was  abundant  and  something  was  always 
in  sight.  Until  now  on  the  whole  trip  we  had 
seen  very  few  lions.  I  think  this  often  happens 
so.  One  either  sees  a  lot  or  a  very  few,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  population  of  natives  the 
lions  seem  more  abundant,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  herds  of  cattle  which  they  like  to  keep 
near,  so  that  when  they  can  no  longer  catch 
game  they  may  turn  their  attention  to  these  or 
their  herders.  The  natives,  though  a  trifle  curi¬ 
ous  in  this  country  and  at  first  inclined  to  run 
away,  or  rather  not  to  have  too  much  to  say  to 
us,  after  a  little  coaxing  and  a  few  very  trifling 
presents,  became  friendly  and  I  was  an  object 
of  great  interest,  especially  to  the  female  popu¬ 
lation.  I  suppose  they  had  all  seen  white  men 
before,  but  I  have  noticed  on  many  occasions  in 
Central  Africa  where  white  persons  were  com¬ 
paratively  common,  if  you  were  passing  by  a 
village,  all  the  women  would  crowd  out  to  look 
at  you  and  jabber  remarks  to  one  another  which 
I  am  quite  sure  were  not  always  of  a  flattering 
nature.  I  got  one  to  look  through  my  field 
glasses  the  wrong  side  up,  which  of  course  in¬ 
stead  of  magnifying  an  object  has  just  the  con¬ 
trary  effect,  and  she  was  scared  badly  and  ran 
shrieking  away. 

To  the  northeast  of  Rudolph  lies  Lake 
Stefanie,  and  if  I  had  had  a  better  equipped 
outfit  I  should  have  cut  across  to  that,  as  at 
the  northern  end  it  is  well  watered  as  is 
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Rudolph,  and  it  is  between  these  two  lakes  that 
report  speaks  of  the  gold.  Yet  as  the  country 
is  very  rough  and  hilly  and  exceedingly  difficult 
to  travel  over,  I  now  determined  to  round  the 
northern  end  of  Rudolph  and  return  on  the 
western  shore  through  Turkanaland  and  then 
strike  out  for  Gondokoro.  This  I  did,  and  I 
reached  there  in  about  six  weeks’  march,  thor¬ 
oughly  worn  out  and  done  up.  Here  I  paid  off 
all  the  porters  with  the  exception  of  about  three 
and  made  my  way  down  by  water  to  Lake  Al¬ 
bert  Nyanza,  where  at  Nsabe  I  branched  off 
into  the  Congo  Free  State. 

The  Congo  Free  State  is  a  very  funny  sort  of 
place  to  be  in  and  one  must  be  most  careful. 
The  Belgians  do  not  like  to  have  foreigners  com¬ 
ing  into  their  country.  They  have  always  treated 
me  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration, 
but  I  have  heard  of  other  people  who  have  not 
received  the  same  treatment  and  who  were 
mighty  glad  to  get  across  the  border  again. 
Their  laws  are  rather  arbitrary  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  peculiar.  They  will  not  allow  you  to  camp 
for  two  nights  in  the  same  place.  You  must 
practically  move  on  all  the  time,  and  this  with 
a  person  who  wishes  to  shoot  and  collect  speci¬ 
mens  is  practically  an  impossibility  and  spoils 
the  whole  trip.  There  are  plenty  of  elephants 
in  the  Congo  State,  and  could  one  only  get  per¬ 
mission  from  the  authorities  to  have  a  little 
license  or  freedom,  a  most  profitable  trip  might  be 
made,  but  the  whole  thing  is  hedged  in  with  red 
tape  and  is  practically  impossible,  besides  which 
in  some  parts  the  natives  are  decidedly  treacher¬ 
ous  and  dangerous.  This  country  is  well  watered 
and  traveling  comparatively  easy,  but  though 
there  was  every  chance  of  getting  good  elephant 
shooting, ,  I  pushed  on,  my  objective  now  being 
Lake  Tanganyika.  At  Sambaresi  on  the  north  end 
of  the  lake  I  sold  my  ivory  to  a  German  trader 
and  no  questions  asked.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  relief  to  me  when  in  exchange  I  received 
good  old  English  sovereigns.  He  made  a  good 
profit  and  so  did  I.  Of  course,  Tanganyika  is 
in  the  Congo  Free  State,  but  still  you  are  in 
touch  with  the  white  people. 

I  was  now  in  a  position  to  pay  up  everybody 
and  then  to  make  a  fresh  start,  but  my  illusions 
about  gold  were  dispelled,  and  although  I  had 
not  found  what  I  was  searching  for,  I  had  no 
fault  to  find,  and  my  trip  up  to  now  had  been 
from  a  financial  aspect  a  success,  besides  which 
I  had  enjoyed  first  rate  sport.  Eli  told  me  that 
whatever  I  decided  to  do,  he  wanted  to  stay  with 
me,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  before  I  made  an¬ 
other  move  to  remain  a  few  weeks  with  some 
Englishmen  who  had  very  kindly  invited  me, 
and  who  were  working  for  the  Tanganyika  Con¬ 
cessions  Company,  Limited.  Two  weeks  was  all 
I  wanted  of  rest,  and  my  friends  very  kindly  let 
me  have  all  the  necessaries  that  I  required  in 
the  way  of  fresh  stores,  and  I  made  my  adieus, 
my  present  route  being  directly  through  North¬ 
eastern  Rhodesia  and  Portuguese  East  Africa  to 
Beira,  where  I  could  take  a  steamer  and  either 
return  to  England  by  the  eastern  route,  or  go 
south  to  Cape  Town. 

Northeastern  Rhodesia  is  a  very  hard  country 
to  beat  as  regards  sport  and  a  good  many  other 
things  besides.  The  Government  officials  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  are  ready  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  oblige  or  further  your  interests — some¬ 
thing  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  do  not  find  in  all 
the  British  protectorates.  My  trip  up  to  now 


had  taken  me  ten  months  and  I  reckoned  to 
Beira  the  distance  to  be  about  850  miles  more, 
which  would  take  say  four  to  five  months,  doing 
it  easy.  The  license  in  both  Northwestern  and 
Eastern  Rhodesia  is  only  £25,  covers  everything, 
allowing  exactly  the  same  privileges  as  you  have 
to  pay  £50  for  in  British  East  Africa,  and  it  is 
in  every  respect  a  cheaper  country  to  travel  in, 
and  the  negro  is  decidedly  better  kept  in 
order. 

I  had  only  fifteen  porters  and  Eli  when  I 
started,  as  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  if  necessary,  as  labor  is  cheap 
and  plenty.  I  had  been  in  Rhodesia,  both  north¬ 
western  and  northeastern,  before,  and  it  made 
matters  very  much  lighter  for  me. 

To  a  sportsman  travel  in  Rhodesia  is  enjoy¬ 
able  from  start  to  finish.  April  and  May  are 
bad  months  on  account  of  the  very  high  grass, 
but  there  are  drawbacks  to  everything,  and  these 
after  all  are  very  slight  difficulties  and  easily 
overcome.  From  the  commencement  up  to  the 
time  I  got  in  practically  to  Beira,  we  were  in  a 
fine  game  country,  but  of  a  different  kind.  For 
instance,  Jackson’s  hartebeeste  was  no  longer  in 
evidence,  but  Lichtenstein’s  had  taken  its  place 
and  the  reedbuck  were  not  of  the  same  species, 
but  had  longer  horns.  There  were  many  more 
sable  to  be  slain.  In  the  north  they  are  only 
found  on  the  coast  and  heads  are  not  nearly  as 
large  as  further  south.  Africa  is  Africa  all 
over,  only  Rhodesia,  I  think,  is  more  fertile  than 
many  other  parts. 

In  traveling  in  Rhodesia  one  has  not  the  same 
difficulties  to  contend  with  as  up  further  north, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  food.  The  natives 
plant  crops  and  nearly  all  have  herds  of  cattle 
and  goats.  If  I  had  been  able  I.  should  certainly 
have  got  myself  a  horse,  as  I  was  very  tired  of 
“shank’s  mare,”  but  they  assured  me  it  would 
only  be  money  wasted,  as  tsetse  fly  was  all  over 
the  country.  He  would  be  certainly  struck  and 
my  money  thus  thrown  away.  Besides,  a  horse 
up  there  except  in  a  settlement  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  In  these  days  we  were  in  a  buffalo 
country,  but  they  were  very  difficult  to  locate 
and  kept  to  the  high  reeds  and  almost  impene¬ 
trable  bush.  It  was  both  hard  and  dangerous 
to  go  after  them.  I  went  out  twice,  but  never 
saw  an  animal,,  though  we  jumped  them  on  each 
occasion.  The  head  boy  of  the  porters  told  Eli 
that  we  need  not  bother;  we  should  find  buffalo 
practically  all  the  way  down. 

In  two  more  days  we  reached  higher  ground  and 
I  told  Eli  to  make  a  decent  camp  here,  as  there 
was  game  sign  of  every  description  and  I  should 
put  in  a  few  days’  hunting.  Shortly  after  we 
had  made  everything  snug  a  negro  turned  up, 
and  although  it  was  simply  sizzling  with  heat,  he 
wore  an  old  military  overcoat — I  should  imagine 
to  keep  out  the  heat.  He  had  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Johannesburg  for  some  years  and  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  an  amusing  fellow,  very  eager,  but 
very  sly  and  lazy.  As  he  knew  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  I  took  him  on  to  show  us  where  to  go  for 
different  things.  I  think  he  was  an  Angoni. 
but  could  never  make  out,  as  he  was  extremely 
reticent  as  to  his  past. 

We  went  out  the  following  day  and  he  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  where  to  find  game,  but  he  was  not 
very  wise  on  the  question  of  shikar ;  in  fact,  I 
was  surprised  that  a  native  should  be  so  lacking 
in  the  ordinary  ways  of  getting  up  to  game.  We 
found  a  nice  herd  of  roan,  but  they  were  very 


wild  and  saw  us  before  we  did  them  and  went 
off.  I  told  him  to  let  them  go,  that  later  on  we 
would  make  a  detour  and  get  round  them  and 
come  up  against  the  wind.  This  struck  him  as 
quite  funny  for  a  minute,  but  when  I  took  some 
sand  in  my  hand  and  threw  it  into  the  air,  he 
grasped  the  idea  at  once,  and  always  after  that, 
when  going  after  game,  he  would  do  the  same 
thing.  We  found  the  roan  and  I  had  an  easy 
shot  at  a  bull  which  I  killed.  From  that  moment 
he  was  my'  shadow.  Although  he  had  been  to 
Johannesburg  and  worked  for  several  years  in 
the  mines,  that  had  not  taught  him  manners,  and 
he  had  the  most  savage  customs  in  the  matter 
of  eating  raw  meat  and  things  of  any  native  I 
have  ever  come  across. 

I  asked  him  about  elephants  and  he  answered 
that  by  marching  about  four  days  we  should 
find  them,  as  they  used  a  certain  part  of  the 
country  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  that  to  get 
shots  was  a  practical  certainty.  I  decided  to  go 
there,  especially  as  it  was  to  the  south,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  on  our  way.  We  marched 
through  a  perfect  country,  but  game  was  not 
plentiful,  and  on  my  asking  the  reason  he  an¬ 
swered  that  two  years  before  they  had  had  rin¬ 
derpest,  that  thousands  of  head  of  all  kinds  of 
game  had  died,  and  that  they  were  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover.  Rinderpest  is  of  course  the 
scourge  of  this  country,  and  although  at  the 
present  moment  cattle  are  inoculated  against  it, 
the  loss  to  game  is  frightful,  and  it  takes  years 
to  make  up  the  loss. 

We  soon  came  to  a  hilly  country  covered  with 
small  timber,  but  plentifully  watered,  and  in  the 
small  valleys  swampy  pieces  of  ground,  an  ideal 
place  for  elephant,  but  though  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  sign,  it  was  not  fresh.  It  was  not 
until  the  fifth  day  that  we  came  across  fresh 
spoor  where  a  herd  of  over  twenty  had  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  My  friend  of  the  overcoat  was 
now  all  excitement,  but  when  we  struck  the 
spoor  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  after 
them  that  night.  We  made  camp  where  we  were 
and  made  it  as  sheltered  as  possible,  so  as  not 
to  alarm  them  in  any  way,  or  let  them  suspect 
danger.  Elephants  are  very  shy,  and  if  disturbed 
will  travel  miles  before  stopping. 

At  daylight  we  were  up  and  away.  I  took  Eli 
and  another  boy  with  me,  so  that  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess  I  should  have  a  messenger  to  send  back  to 
camp  for  boys  to  come  and  cut  out  and  carry 
in  the  ivory.  It  was  noon  before  we  came  across 
really  fresh  spoor  and  we  had  been  marching 
steadily  all  the  morning.  When  we  struck  the 
herd  they  were  already  on  the  move,  though  not 
frightened.  We  walked  on  for  three  hours  or 
more  and  had  not  sighted  them.  I  was  done  up 
and  sent  back  the  messenger  to  tell  the  boys  to 
break  camp  and  to  come  on  to  us.  I  lay  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  big  tree  and  was  asleep  in  a 
few  minutes.  I  was  awakened  by  Eli  who  said 
he  had  located  the  herd  about  three  miles  further 
on  in  a  swamp,  but  it  was  then  nearly  dusk  and 
too  late  to  reach  them  that  evening.  The  outfit 
did  not  get  in  till  nearly  dark.  We  made  a 
makeshift  camp,  got  away  early  and  overtook 
the  herd  at  about  eight. 

It  was  a  fine  sight;  there  were  thirteen  large 
ones  and  a  few  smaller  ones,  some  browsing  and 
others  standing  in  a  small  stream  of  water  play¬ 
ing  and  squirting  water  over  one  another.  A  big 
bull  I  could  not  see,  but  my  friend  of  the  over¬ 
coat  pointed  out  one  that  was  standing  by  him- 
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self  stern  on  to  ns.  That  he  was  large  I  saw, 
but  from  where  we  were  it  whs  impossible  to 
say  whether  or  not  he  carried  large  tusks.  Al¬ 
most  at  that  moment  he  turned.  I  fairly  gasped 
with  astonishment  and  for  a  moment  forgot 
about  shooting  or  trying  to  get  nearer.  He  was 
sixty  yards  off,  and  as  there  was  good  cover  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  chance  nothing,  and  if 
necessary  to  follow  him  for  a  week,  but  bag 
him  I  would.  I  had  got.,  to  within  forty  yards 
and  was  going  to  shoot,  when  without  any  cause 
that  I  could  see  something  scared  the  cows,  which 
started  trumpeting  and  stampeding  directly  away 
from  us,  and  the  old  bull  was  off  in  a  moment 


“Riddle  me,  riddle  me  rocket,” 

That  which  the  poor  savage  throws  away, 

The  antiquary  puts  in  his  pocket. 

IN  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  in  every 
community  of  the  West  or  of  the  Middle 
West,  was  to  be  found  a  type  now  passing. 
Intellectually  pre-eminent  in  his  community,  or 
sometimes  sharing  that  eminence  with  the  minis¬ 
ter.  stood  the  village  doctor,  known  to  all  the 
country  side,  honored  arid  loved  by  some,  hated 
by  others,  justly  or  unjustly,  but  always  of 
forceful  personality,  if  sometimes  austere  or 
autocratic. 

Did  a  traveler  desire  information  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  local  topography,  geology  or  antiqui¬ 
ties,  the  doctor  had  been  first  in  the  field.  His 
stick  had  poked  the  flint  from  the  farmer’s  field, 
or  the  spade,  in  his  own  hands,  had  burrowed 
the  mound  in  search  of  knowledge.  In  his 
library  could  be  found  those  first  gleams  of  that 
broader  knowledge  now  spread  to  a  wider  field, 
and  on  his  study  desk  and  shelves  reposed  fos¬ 
sils,  botanical  specimens,  “curiosities”  and  bugs 
awaiting  identification. 

Jogging  thoughtfully  hither  and  yon  over  coun- 
tryv  roads  in  all  weathers,  behind  the  nag,  by 
courtesy  called  the  “pony,”  his  was  the  eye  first 
to  note  glacial  striae  or  non-conformity  in  rock 
formations,  or  that  the  rude-chiseled  bowl  used 
by  the  farmer  for  a  horse  trough  had  been  cut 
from  the  quarry  by  a  primitive  workman  at  some 
time  in  the  prehistoric  past. 

The  great  museums  at  the  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion,  with  their  staffs  of  trained  investigators, 
have  now  cornered  the  world’s  knowledge,  and 
the  local  student  of  phenomena  or  antiquities  is 
stripped  of  honor  and  even  authenticity  in  pass¬ 
ing.  We  who  labored  with  him,  however,  can¬ 
not  resist  the  desire  for  a  glance  backward  at 
the  well-remembered  figure,  the  kindly,  studious 
countenance  arid  generous,  poetical  temperament 
contrasted  with  the  narrower,  more  specialized 
subdivisions  of  the  sciences  of  the  present  day. 
The  collection  of  “relics”  and  curios  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  cabinet  were  a  labor  of  love,  each  sherd  or 
rock  reminiscent  of  the  golden  days  wherein 
they  were  gathered  in  rambles  by  forest  and 
stream,  and  about  them  clung  the  glamor  of 
things  yet  to  be  revealed. 

The  antiquary  was  no  hard-headed  pedant  ex- 


before  I  could  shoot.  I  had  seen  about  £  100 
in  my  hands  and  in  one  second  it  was  gone.  I 
reckoned  it  was  no  use  following  them  up  any¬ 
how  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  camp. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  I  was  feeling  far  from 
well,  I  sent  out  Eli  to  report,  but  on  his  return 
he  told  me  that  they  had  gone  a  long  way  and 
fast,  and  evidently  they  had  been  badly  fright¬ 
ened,  as  they  had  knocked  down  fairly  big  trees 
in  their  stampede.  The  following  day  I  was 
not  well  enough  to  go  out,  so  remained  in  camp 
and  gave  that  lot  up  as  a  bad  job,  but  my  friend 
with  the  overcoat  was  far  from  satisfied,  and 
I  think  I  fell  100  per  cent,  in  his  estimation. 


pending  his  energy  on  problems  of  uniform  no¬ 
menclature  and  classification.  He  was  first  of 
all  a  worker  in  the  field  of  original  research,  and 
often  a  romanticist  or  dreamer.  From  the  color¬ 
lessness  of  the  prosaic  life  about  him  he  fled  to 
the  silent  places,  and  with  his  pick  and  shovel 
for  keys  unlocked  the  records  of  the  centuries 
and  dwelt  therein,  not  among  mummies,  but  in 
a  world  peopled  as  the  world  was  when  it  was 
young. 

l'he  golden  hours  of  the  days  were  never  long 
enough ;  the  tasks  he  attempted  never  finished. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  reward  lent  to  his  labor 
something  of  the  charm  a  fisherman  experiences 
when  he  feels  a  nibble,  and  nature  ever  showered 
upon  him  the  blessings  of  her  multiform  moods. 
Some  of  the  pictures  brought  back  into  the  world 
from  the  golden  days  in  enchanted  forests  dwell 
long  in  the  memory. 

A  forest  of  oak  covered  the  hilltop,  dark, 
majestic,  silent;  primeval  growth,  we  called  it, 
and  many  of  the  trees  were  already  old  when 
the  pilgrims  came.  In  the  depth  of  the  forest 
stood  shapely  mounds  of  the  prehistoric  dead — 
symmetrical,  huge  and  generously  spaced — one 
from  another. 

Between  the  giant  gray  lichen-coated  trees  far 
down  below  lay  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  river,  and 
beyond  the  blue  and  gold  of  distant  horizon  and 
valley,  while  on  the  other  side  a  tangle  of  vines 
and  rank  grass  led  to  a  hay  field  aglow  with 
sunshine,  sweeping  to  a  dark  barrier  of  brush, 
sharp-lined  against  the  blue  of  an  August  sky. 
Deep  down  in  the  tangle  of  briers  lay  the  trail 
to  the  spring,  which  flowed  part  way  down  the 
hill,  and  dripping  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  the 
blue  laminated  stone,  formed  pools  in  the  hollows. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  and  area  of 
each  prehistoric  center  of  culture  by  observation 
became  known  to  the  antiquary  and  were  placed 
in  time  by  this  and  by  that  deduction  in  such  and 
such  a  period,  and  came  to  stand  in  his  con¬ 
sciousness  for  definite  ideas,  so  that  what  may 
have  seemed  to  you  to  be  August  Lovell’s  farm 
and  Jim  Smith’s  vineyard  and  Orson  Hunt’s 
gravel  pit  were  in  the  doctor’s  consciousness  not 
farms  and-  vineyards  and  gravel  pits  at  all,  nor 
were  there  fences  and  docile  munching  cows  by 
the  way,  but  instead  a  wide  free  world  and  an 
unfettered  people. 


In  the  black  earth  of  river  bottoms,  where  the 
young  maize,  fragrant  with  the  damp  of  morn¬ 
ing  dew,  ran  interminable  lines  until  merged  in 
a  sea  of  green,  where  the  river,  outlined  by  syca¬ 
mores,  curved  backward  in  double  loops,  the 
doctor  picked  quaintly  modeled  sherds — lips  and 
handles  of  broken  pots,  and  sultry  noon  might 
find  his  gig  still  under  a  locust  tree  along  the 
road. 

The  far  horizon  of  purple  hills  where  dwelt 
the  stone-grave  people,  quivered  with  heat,  and 
save  a  rain  toad  or  a  cicada  calling  from  the 
locust  tree,  no  sound  broke  in  upon  the  silence. 
The  antiquary  on  his  knees  was  uncovering 
ancient  hearths  and  graves  and  “spiling  a  sight 
of  Jim  Bradfield's  corn,”  for  which  he  would 
have  to  settle. 

The  wide  valley  held  in  its  lap  and  on  its 
escarpments  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  series 
of  antiquities  to  be  found  anywhere  within  so 
small  a  compass,  by  reason  "uf  diversity  in  type 
and  in  point  of  time  or  period  of  occupation. 
While  the  valley  was  majestically  broad  and 
wonderfully  fertile,  the  forests  and  brush  along 
its  hilltops  and  flanks  enhanced  its  loveliness, 
and  the  river,  though  not  a  large  stream,  yet  had 
wondrous  beauty  in  its  serpentine  coursing  from 
side  to  side. 

On  the  gravel  terraces,  sixty  feet  above,  were 
the  mounds  of  one  cultural  period,  on  the  hills 
the  stone  graves  of  another,  while  the  bottoms 
gave  evidence  of  village  habitation,  extending 
miles  along  the  valley  with  the  dead  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  culture  buried  in  graves  or  in  pits  close  at 
hand.  Remarkable  finds  were  made  in  this  val¬ 
ley  of  implements  and  ornaments  and  of  detail 
of  structure,  and  the  light  thrown  upon  the  every 
day  life  of  these  ancient  peoples  would,  if  pub¬ 
lished-,  make  them  live  again  historically  in  the 
valley  they  loved.  The  great  mound,  covering 
several  acres,  remains  inviolate  to  this  day, 
towering  from  the  midst  of  a  maize  field,  a 
sacred  sentinel  of  the  past. 

Who  can  forget  the  wild  brier  fragrance  in 
the  days  of  gray  and  gold  when  we  worked  in 
the  trenches  between  showers  and  when  the  sun 
at  intervals  poured  its  steaming  radiance  upon 
us.  Wisps  of  cloud  lay  clinging  to  the  flanks  of 
the  far  green  hills  and  mellow  lights  and  high 
lights  and  shadows  tagged  one  upon  another 
over  the  scene.  There  were  other  day»  when 
out  of  a  gray  sky  a  drizzle,  cold  and  persistent, 
blotted  out  the  horizon  and  valley  at  the  very 
time  when  photographs  should  be  taken  and  per¬ 
ishable  exposures  of  material  protected.  Be¬ 
numbed,  with  stiffened  fingers,  we  welcomed  the 
shelter  of  the  tent. 

Equally  is  this  true  of  certain  recollections  of 
starlit  nights  when  we  shared  the  tent  shelter 
with  a  multitude  of  sacked  and  labeled  skeletons. 
The  glow  of  the  fire  without  dying  to  a  flicker¬ 
ing  spark,  the  long  slender  maize  leaves  stirring 
in  the  wind,  ever  whispering  in  ghostly  murmur¬ 
ing  converse. 

The  infirmities  of  age  coming  upon  one  whom 
you  have  known  in  life's  prime  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years  and  more  come  upon  you  with  a 
shock,  sending  memory  chasing  back  over  the 
years.  As  one  in  the  fragrant  haze  of  Indian 
summer  days  contemplates  sadly  the  forests  as 
they  color,  and  the  leaves  fall  while  life’s  sap 
recedes,  so  with  infinite  regret  we  perceive  in 
the  comrade  of  our  youth  those  indications  of 
declining  vitality,  chastened  and  sweetened,  how- 
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ever,  with  the  recollection  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
Together  we  drove  over  the  field  and  searched 
out  the  old,  forgotten  ways.  The  same  sunshine 
lay  on  the  white,  dust-laden  “pike,”  and  over 
the  same  old  dry  runs  we  had  traversed  long 
ago,  and  we  returned  home  again  through  the 
old  familiar  dust-laden,  golden  dusk  in  the  .frag¬ 
rance  of  evening.  A  new  bridge  had  replaced 
the  covered  toll-bridge  spanning  the  river,  and 
the  great  oaks  were  gone,  but  the  ascent  from 
the  river  to  the  terrace  level  over  a  road  utiliz¬ 
ing  an  ancient  graded  way  of  the  prehistoric 
period  was  made  through  much  the  same 
shadowed  leafy  silence. 

Trolley  lines  penetrate  this  once  remote  valley, 
and  the  urban  populace,  with  the  garishness  of 


recent  architecture,  has  invaded  the  solitude,  yet 
on  the  whole  one  is  impressed  less  with  these 
innovations  than  with  the  unchanging  aspect  of 
nature's  landmarks,  and  that  man  and  his  works, 
prehistoric  or  historic,  are  but  transient  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  ultimate  impression. 

With  the  active  work  of  his  life  closed,  yet  not 
finished,  the  antiquary  looks  out  over  the  world 
and  into  futurity;  not  with  any  pained  regret  at 
his  passing,  but  rather  with  an  approach  to  com¬ 
prehension  of  something  of  “the  great  interro¬ 
gation.”  As  his  mental  horizon  recedes  in  time 
and  space,  his  soul  is  hedged  in  less  and  less  by 
conventional  concepts.,  Man’s  history  and  pro¬ 
gress  lie  before  him  an  open  book,  unfinished ; 
its  pages  the  cultural  periods,  and  men  in  their 


struggles  upward  the  type  that  prints  the  page. 
That  the  tendency  to  centralization  has  oper¬ 
ated  to  discourage  original  research  in  local 
scientific  fields,  as  in  the  economic  field,  is  a 
matter  to  be  remedied  perhaps  when  our  cul¬ 
tural  progress  shall  have  measured  up  to  some 
standard  of  usefulness  one  to  another  as  against 
personal  aggrandizement,  intellectual  or  eco¬ 
nomic.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  solution  of 
problems  of  ethic^  that  we  are  camped  here 
where  we  have  camped  in  our  youth,  but  as  the 
long  grass  waves  in  the  fresh  west  wind  as  night 
comes,  and  the  embers  glow  as  the  light  dies  out 
of  the  west,  let  us  glance  backward  and  bestow 
a  tribute  of  respect  and  love  on  the  passing  of 
a  type — the  antiquary. 


Young  Wildcat?. 

Suring,  Wis.,  Aug.  18. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Recently  a  man  living  near  here  caught 
a  litter  of  young  wildcats,  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  a  few  fairly  good  pictures,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  induce  the  little  fellows  to  pose.  They 
are  confined  in  a  vacant  room  in  the  owner's 
house,  and  the  way  the  animals  devour  meat  and 
drink  milk  indicates  a  healthy  appetite.  There 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  rearing  them,  but  the 
possessor  will  kill  them  for  the  bounty  (six  dol¬ 
lars  a  head)  in  a  few  days  unless  he  finds  a 
purchaser. 

The  little  animals,  full  of  “spunk,”  will  at¬ 
tack  a  bit  of  paper  or  a  gloved  hand  viciously, 
hanging  on  to  a  glove  by  their  teeth  with  all  the 
tenacity  of  a  bulldog.  One  of  them  caught  the 
finger  of  Mr.  D.,  who  was  trying  to  caress  the 
innocent-appearing  beast,  and  bit  it  severely.  In 
appearance  they  are  not  unlike  the  striped  or 
"tiger”  kittens  of  the  domestic  cat,  save  that  the 
gray  under  parts  are  spotted  with  brown,  while 
the  tips  of  the  ears  are  white.  Of  course  their 
tails  are  short.  The  legs  are  shorter,  larger  and 
more  muscular  than  are  those  of  Tabby’s  off¬ 
spring.  Looking  the  animals  in  the  face,  I  was 
impressed  by  their  intelligent  expression,  though 
when  approached  they  laid,  back  their  ears  and 
“swore”  in  a  way  that  told  of  suspicion  as.  well 
as  intelligence. 

In  response  to  my  question  as  to  where  he  se¬ 
cured  them,  Mr.  D.  said  that  he  and  a  son  were 
picking  berries  along  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
a  mile  from  his  house.  Their  dog  was  running 
about  in  the  brush,  and  manifesting  great  excite¬ 
ment,  but  supposing  that  he  was  running  rabbits, 
the  men  paid  no  attention.  Neither  were  they 
interested  when  the  dog  settled  upon  a  certain 
hollow  log  as  the  all-important  point,  and  when 
they  had  filled  their  pails,  they  started  for  the 
house ;  but  the  dog  made  such  a  tremendous 
racket  that  they  turned  back.  Mr.  D.  knelt  down 
and  looked  into  the  log,  expecting  to  see  a  rabbit, 
but  what  he  saw  impelled  him  to  remove  his 
outer  shirt  for  a  net.  With  great  difficulty  they 
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captured  the  kittens,  and  having  wrapped  them 
in  their  shirts,  started  for  the  house.  Mr.  D.’s1 
hands  were  scratched  and  bitten,  though  he  said 
the  kittens  could  not  do  much  damage  with  their 
claws,  for  they  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to 
use  them,  but  that  they  could  use  their  teeth  he 
stands  ready  to  testify. 


Mr.  D.  has  set  a  trap  for  the  mother,  but  has 
failed  to  secure  her,  though  she  has  visited  the 
den  since  the  little  ones  were  taken. 

What  surprises  me  is  that  the  mother  would 
select  a  home  so  near  a  thickly  settled  commun¬ 
ity,  when  to  the  north  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  un¬ 
improved  land.  Did  she  plan  to  secure  her  food 
at  the  nearby  chicken  roost,  or  did  she  think 
that  she  would  be  safer  near  civilization  because 
unlooked  for?  But  1  forgot;  animals  do  not 
reason,  therefore  it  just  happened  so. 

O.  W.  Smith. 


Egg-Destroying  Hawks. 

Okanagan  Landing,  B.  C.,  Aug.  11. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  you 
expressed  surprise  at  my  statement  that  the 
marsh-hawk  robbed  the  nests  of  ground-breeding 
birds.  Until  recently  I  thought  the  harriers 
were  the  only  hawks  that  habitually  ate  eggs,  so 
when  my  friend  Charles  de  B.  Greene,  who  is 
surveying  on  the  northern  end  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  wrote  me  that  the  red-tail 
hawk  was  a  similar  offender,  I  asked  him  for 
further  particulars,  which  he  has  sent  me  as 
follows:  The  gull  he  refers  to  is  the  glaucous 
winged,  which  there  breeds  in  an  amazing  way, 
singly  on  the  muskegs — miles  away*  from  the  sea 
— -no  doubt  to  escape  the  depredations  of  the 
crows,  which  take  a  very  large  percentage  of 
their  eggs  where  they  breed  on  rocky  islets. 

Mr.  Green  says  in  his  letter; 

“The  red-tailed  buzzard  is  one  of  the  enemies 
of  these  gulls.  He  comes  sailing  over  the  tree- 
tops  that  border  the  muskeg  and  goes  straight 
for  the  bird  on  the  nest.  She  shows  up  as  white 
as  snow.  He  proceeds  to  eat  the  eggs,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  two  gulls  who  fly  around 
him  all  the  time.  How  any  are  left  to  hatch,  I 
cannot  see,  for  the  bald  eagles  are  at  the  same 
game.  I  don’t  know  whether  the  gulls  can  stand 
off  the  ravens,  but  I  doubt  it.” 

Now  this  big  gull  is  a  good  fighter,  and  why 
two  of  them  cannot  defend  their  eggs  from  a 
Tfird  no  larger  than  themselves  is  a  mystery. 
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The  little  northwest  fish  crows  rob  them  by  su¬ 
perior  cunning  only. 

By  the  way,  another  of  Mr.  Green’s  amazing 
discoveries  is  that  these  crows  there  breed  quite 
frequently  on  the  ground  beneath  a  windfall, 
with  trees  all  about. 

He  also  found  red-throated  loon  and  semi- 
palmated  plover  breeding  commonly — the  south¬ 
ernmost  records  for  these  birds  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Green  is  a  thoroughly  reliable  ob¬ 
server  and  a  keen  ornithologist. 

•  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  on  the 
Queen  Charlottes,  especially  on  the  north  end  of 
Graham  Island,  near  Virago  Sound,  where  the 
caribou  are.  Swans  breed  there,  probably  trum¬ 
peters,  and  ptarmigan  are  said  to  occur  on  the 
mountain  tops.  These  will  doubtless  prove  a 
new  species.  The  mysterious  marbled  murrelet 
is  said  by  Indians  to  breed  on  an  islet  to  the 
north  in  large  numbers.  Edenshaw,  a  well 
known  Indian  of  Masset,  brought  two  hundred 
of  their  eggs  for  Mr.  Green,  but  finding  him 
absent,  he  ate  them  all — a  priceless  feast. 

The  red-tail  of  the  islands  is  of  course  the 
Western  subspecies  calunts.  Allan  Brooks. 


Weight  of  Ruffed  Grouse. 

Brewer,  Me.,  Aug.  16. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  see  that  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Hungarian  partridge  into  the 
United  States  the  following  figures  are  given  as 
the  measurements  and  weight  of  the  ruffed 
grouse : 

Length,  16  to  18  inches.  Extent,  23  inches. 
Weight,  30  to  40  ounces. 

I  used  to  kill  at  least  fifty  ruffed  grouse  an¬ 
nually,  and  for  many  years  we  weighed  many  of 
the  largest,  and  our  record  gives  the  weight  of 
the  largest  of  many  hundreds. 

We  found  that  the  females  weighed  from  18  to 
20  ounces,  a  few  going  a  trifle  below  or  above 
these  figures.  The  males  weighed  from  24  to  26 
ounces,  occasionally  one,  two  or  three  ounces 
heavier,  and  we  have  a  record  of  one  31  and 
another  32  ounces.  These  are  as  large  as  I 
have  ever  shot  in  shooting  some  2,000  of  our 
Maine  ruffed  grouse,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if 
one  weighing  40  ounces  was  ever  killed  in  North 
America.  As  to  length,  we  have  a  record  of  one 
22  inches  and  another  23%  inches. 

Manly  Hardy. 


National  Parks  in  Germany. 

Consul-General  Richard  Guenther,  of 
Frankfort,  Germany,  reports  that  the  American 
national  parks  have  excited  admiration  in 
Europe,  and  that  a  strong  movement  has  been 
started  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  make  similar 
reservations.  The  Kosmos  Association  of  Natu¬ 
ralists  in  Stuttgart,  the  Duerer  League  and  the 
Austrian  Imperial  Association  for  Ornithology 
In  Vienna  have  united  in  an  address  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  calling  for  subscriptions  to  create  a  Natural 
Protective  Park,  which  is  to  be  a  small  copy 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  address 
was  published  last  spring  and  was  followed  by 
a  convention  in  Munich  of  naturalists  and  scien¬ 
tists  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  An  organiza¬ 
tion  was  effected  with  headquarters  at  Stuttgart. 
The  plan  advocated  is  to  create  three  large  parks 
in  the  mountains,  the  central  highlands  and  the 
northern  lowlands  of  Germany.  The  main  object 
is  to  preserve  and  increase  certain  species  of 
animal  and  plant  life. 


Hunting  With  the  Eyes. 

Concluded  from  page  292. 

Our  next  door  neighbor  had  leased  all  of  the 
unimproved  property  about  us  for  farming  pur¬ 
poses.  He  was  a  pessimist  as  well  as  a  farmer, 
and  never  saw  good  in  anything  or  anybody. 
During  harvesting  time  he  spent  almost  all  of 
his  time  shooting  crows.  He  said  they  stole 
too  many  of  his  chickens.  I  remonstrated  with 
him  for  doing  this,  saying  that  he  could'  afford 
to  let  them  have  an  occasional  chicken,  as  they 
were  great  savers  of  his  crops  in  the  way  of 
eating  the  insects  and  field  mice  that  were  de¬ 
structive  to  them.  One  day  while  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  discussing  the  subject  we  heard  the  alarm 
cry  of  a  mother  hen.  Instantly  the  little  chickens 
scattered  in  every  direction,  but  too  late,  for 
suddenly  a  crow  darted  like  an  arrow  from  his 
perch  in  a  tree,  and  seizing  one  of  the  brood 
in  his  claws,  bore  it  away.  It  was  all  done  in 
an  instant.  The  remarkable  thing  about  it  was 
that  he  used  his  claws  as  a  means  of  carrying 
the  chicken  rather  than  his  beak. 

“There !’’  said  Mr.  Tucker,  watching  the  crow 
closely,  “Eve  seen  that  thing  done  a  hundred 
times.  That  crow  has  been  watching  that  brood 
of  chickens  maybe  an  hour,  and  before  he  left 
his  perch  his  mind  was  made  up  which  one  he 
would  take.” 

“Oil,  well,  Mr.  Tucker,”  I  replied,  “you  do 
not  dislike  the  crow.  You  only  feel  sorry  for 
the  chicken.”  He  smiled  and  walked  away. 

I  waited  a  long  while  for  the  frightened  mother 
to  reappear.  At  length  I  saw  her  steal  cau¬ 
tiously  out  from  her  hiding  place  in  the  weeds 
and  turn  up  first  one  eye  and  then  the  other  as 
if  to  see  that  her  enemy  was  gone.  She  seemed 
to  become  satisfied  that  the  danger  was  over  and 
in  answer  to  her  low  clucking,  her  little  ones 
gathered  around  her.  She  spread  her  wings, 
the  little  ones  cuddled  under  them,  and  in  a  few 
moments  everything  was  quiet.  The  mother  be¬ 
gan  to  straighten  out  her  feathers  with  her  bill 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  If  she  missed  the 
lost  one  at  all  she  soon  forgot  it. 

I  had  no  objection  to  the  crow  that  often 
hovered  over  the  tops  of  our  trees  until  one  day 
when  he  dropped  his  plunder,  and  when  I  picked 
it  up.  I  saw  it  to  be  the  remains  of  a  quail. 
After  that  I  did  not  have  much  use  for  the  crow, 
for  bobwhite  and  I  are  friends.  Bunglers,  in 
the  garb  of  hunters,  came  about  our  premises 
a  great  deal  and  mutilated  and  abandoned  to  a 
lingering  death  more  birds  in  the  course  of  a 
day  than  they  would  actually  bag  in  a  week,  I 
suspect.  I  have  seen  birds  with  broken  wings 
or  a  torn  leg  dangling  from  the  body,  living  in 
pain  and  misery  for  several  days,  skulking  about? 
solitary  and  alone,  half  starved  and  parched  with 
thirst,  ultimately  to  fall  victim  to  a  hawk,  or 
some  other  of  its  enemies.  No  doubt  the  bob- 
white  of  which  I  speak  had  met  such  a  fate. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  summer  that  we  can¬ 
not  hear  bobwhite  whistling  on  some  part  of  the 
lawn  surrounding  our  home.  I  love  to  hear  his 
cheery  note  from  his  favorite  calling  station  on 
the  o’d  rail  fence  back  of  the  house.  Its  familiar 
call  on  the  quiet  summer  air  suggests  the  open¬ 
ing  lines  of  Donn  Piatt’s  beautiful  poem: 

“I  heard  the  bobwhite  whistle  in  the  dewy  breath  ‘of 
morn : 

The  bloom  was  on  the  alder  and  the  tassle  on  the  com.” 

One  hot  day  when  the  hose  was  playing  on 


the  lawn  there  gathered  in  the  spray  three  robins, 
three  blackbirds,  two  red-headed  woodpeckers, 
one  flicker,  two  brown  thrushes,  a  dozen  spar¬ 
rows  and  two  wrens.  It  was  during  a  long 
drouth,  and  that  fact  probably  explained  the 
peaceful  presence  of  natural  antagonists  under 
one  shower  bath.  Mr.  Purdy  said  that  we  had 
seen  nearly  all  of  the  common  native  birds  right 
on  the  premises,  but  he  never  expected  to  see 
any  of  the  game  birds.  Not  many  days  after  he 
had  made  this  remark  I  noticed  a  commotion  in 
the  tall  grass,  and  upon  investigating  found  a 
woodcock  that  had  become  entangled  and  was 
trying  to  extricate  himself.  I  knew  that  the 
woodcock  is  distinctly  a  bird  of  wet,  low-lying 
lands  and  could  not  account  for  his  presence  so 
near  to  us.  I  knew  also  that  no  American  game 
bird  is  more  highly  prized  by  hunters  than  the 
woodcock,  and  I  wondered  what  Mr.  Purdy 
would  do  if  he  saw  him.  I  did  not  think  he 
would  shoot  it,  for  he  and  I  entered  into  a  com¬ 
pact  that  if  he  never  would  shoot  a  bird  I  never 
would  wear  a  feather  of  any  kind  in  my  hat. 
While  I  was  turning  this  over  in  my  mind  the 
woodcock  freed  himself  and  flew  away  on 
whistling  wings  and  we  never  saw  him  again. 
There  had  been  a  large  fire,  completely  destroy¬ 
ing  an  amusement  park  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  where  there  is  much  low,  wet  ground,  and 
it  had  driven  away  all  the  birds  native  to  that 
spot.  We  supposed  that  woodcock  to  be  one  of 
them. 

Owls  and  bats  also  invade  our  territory.  One 
day  I  saw  a  small  owl  sitting  among  the  branches 
of  a  scrubby  oak  in  our  back  yard  staring  with 
his  huge  round  eyes  and  looking  very  wise.  I 
went  nearer  to  him,  but  he  did  not  move.  The 
feathers  on  each  side  of  his  head  stood  up  like 
cat’s  ears  and  his  legs  to  the  claws  were  covered 
with  pantalets  of  down.  He  was  a  strangely 
solemn-looking  little  creature,  and  one  not  used 
to  him  would  have  considered  him  the  great 
philosopher  of  the  feathered  tribe.  But  in  this 
he  would  have  been  mistaken.  The  owl  is  a 
sluggish,  stupid  animal,  a  living  illustration  of 
the  adage,  that  appearances  are  sometimes  de¬ 
ceitful.  I  called  Jud,  the  colored  man  who  does 
chores  about  the  barn,  to  the  tree  to  look  at  him. 
Jud  could  not  understand  why  the  owl  did  not 
fly  away  when  we  drew  near,  and  I  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  that  they  could  not  see  very  well 
except  at  night.  Yet  with  all  my  expendi¬ 
ture  of  breath  on  the  subject,  Jud  failed  to  un¬ 
derstand.  He  finally  captured  the  owl  and  car¬ 
ried  it  off  to  show  his  colored  friends.  He 
stayed  away  until  after  dark,’  and  his  feathered 
friend  got  away  from  him,  and  I  cannot  say  if 
this  particular  one  came  back  to  his  home  in  the 
trees.  I  imagined,  however, _  that  I  heard  an  un¬ 
usual  amount  of  “hooting”  going  on  that  night. 
The  solemn  calls  kept  the  household  awake  for 
many  hours. 

Bats  are  harmless  things,  but  I  believe  there 
is  an  old  Southern  superstition  originating  among 
the  darkies  that  if  a  bat  once  gets  into  the  hair 
it  must  all  be  cut  off  before  the  bat  can  be  de¬ 
tached.  We  caught  one  on  a  summer  night  while 
it  was  flying  about  the  room.  We  held  if  up  to 
the  light  by  its  extended  wings  and  found  that 
it  was  both  ugly  and  pretty,  its  wings  being 
transparent  and  delicately  constructed  and  its 
body  like  that  of  an.  over-fed  mole.  Its  head 
was  small  like  a  mouse’s,  and  when  it  opened 
its  jaws  it  showed  sharp  teeth.  Lender  its  tongue 
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was  a  little  pile  of  mosquitoes.  Its  claws  were 
sharp  and  curved  like  a  half  circle.  On  each 
wing  was  a  sharp  curved  hook.  Some  one  has 
told  me  since  that  in  some  places  the  bats  use 
these  hooks  to  hang  to  each  other  by  in  winter 
when  they  swarm  together  like  bees,  and  in 
huge  masses  remain  in  torpid  suspension  until 
spring".  After  we  found  the  mosquitoes  in  his 
mouth  I  did  not  care  if  he  were  an  animated 
comb,  flying  about  for  a  head  to  fasten  in,  for 
— barring  good  English — I  would  just  as  soon  be 
hit  by  a  bat  as  bitten  by  a  mosquito. 

Birds  are  not  the  only  friends  I  have  found 
in  the  ten-acre  lot.  Four  squirrels  have  homes 
in  the  trees.  When  we  first  found  them  they 
were  shy  and  bounded  from  limb  to  limb  or 
raced  with  nimble  feet  across  the  yard  and 
darted  up  some  tall  tree,  going  higher  and  higher 
and  carefully  keeping  on  the  side  opposite  to  us. 
They  are  cunning  things  with  bushy  tails  arched 
over  their  round  backs  and  twinkling  pretty  eyes 
as  watchful  as  weasels.  I  was  sitting  on  a  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree  one  day  when  one  of  them  ap¬ 
peared  a  short  distance  from  where  I  sat.  He 
did  not  see  me  and  went  running  about,  turning 
over  the  leaves,  and  every  now  and  then  sitting 
up  on  his  haunches  to  eat  the  nut  he  had  picked 
up.  After  a  time  he  jumped  up  on  the  log  where 
I  sat  perfectly  still.  He  came  within  ten  feet 
before  he  discovered  me  at  all.  Then  he  made 
a  few  desperate  leaps  to  the  foot  of  a  big  wal¬ 
nut  tree,  and  running  up  eight  or  ten  feet  stop¬ 
ped  and  turned  head  downward  and  commenced 
chattering.  I  did  not  move,  and  after  a  while 
he  came  slowly  and  cautiously  down,  stopped, 
sat  up  and  looked  at  me  curiously  and  suspici¬ 
ously.  He  hopped  a  few  paces  nearer,  took  an¬ 
other  look,  then  leaped  upon  the  log  where  I  sat, 
his  active,  bright  little  eyes  watching  me  intently. 
Through  it  all  I  remained  perfectly  motionless, 
and  at  length  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  that  I  was  nothing  but  a  thing  that  had 
grown  there,  and  passed  on  in  his  search  for 
nuts. 

I  repeated  this  operation  for  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  demonstrated  to  him  that 
I  was  not  a  stump,  for  I  began  to  feed  him  nuts 
and  he  became  so  tame  he  took  them  from  my 
hand.  He  seemed  to  have  told  the  other  three 
of  his  new  find,  for  they  soon  learned  to  lie  in 
wait  for  Mr.  Purdy.  When  he  dons  his  rubber 
boots  and  his  corduroy  suit  in  the  morning  they 
come  running  to  him  and  scamper  around  him 
like  so  many  kittens.  They  have  learned  that 
in  winter  when  food  is  scarce  he  will  buy  them 
shelled  nuts  at  seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  One 
of  them  comes  regularly  to  the  dining  room  win¬ 
dow  and  waits  for  the  big  cracker  that  he  knows 
will  be  given  to  him.  He  takes  it  in  his  front 
paws,  sits  up  and  eats  like  a  human  being.  One 
day  we  bought  an  immense  German  cracker  and 
had  great  fun  in  seeing  him  eat  it.  The  cracker 
was  larger  than  he,  but  he  handled  it  as  deftly 
as  a  hungry  child. 

The  mother  squirrel  had  her  young  in  April. 
For  three  weeks  every  day  she  came  for  food. 
Then  she  came  every  other  day  and  finally  in 
June  she  came  every  day,  and  we  saw  her  young 
ones  gamboling  on  the  ground  and  in  the  trees. 
Finally  she  drove  them  away  from  her  chosen 
domain. 

We  used  to  see  a  number  of  rabbits,  but  the 
dogs  of  the  neighborhood  became  too  fond  of 
the  sport  of  chasing  them  and  they  disappeared. 


One  braver  than  the  others  remained.  But  one 
day  he  became  the  target  for  a  hunter's  gun, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  being  carried 
away  while  the  man  smiled  as  though  proud  of 
what  he  had  done. 

These  birds  and  animals  in  this  place  are  of 
the  past.  Civilization  has  felled  the  trees,  and 
paved  streets  and  automobiles  as  well  as  hunters 
have  frightened  away  the  wild  things.  They  are 
no  longer  with  us. 

Somewhere  I  have  read  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  a  pious  but  learned  German  monk  first 
presented  to  the  world  the  gun  and  its  various 
parts.  This  same  monk  was  familiar  with  and 
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had  discovered  the  composition  of  gunpowder 
as  well  as  its  terrible  effects.  He  feared  to  re¬ 
veal  the  wonderful  secret,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder  to  the  world 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  calamitous  con¬ 
sequences.  For  humanity’s  sake  he  determined 
to  keep  the  secret  from  the  knowledge  of  man 
as  long  as  possible.  For  the  dumb  animals’  sake 
I  regret  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  a 
secret. 

As  I  sat  among  my  furred  and  feathered 
friends  I  often  used  to  think  how  much  wiser 
Is  the  dumb  animal  in  his  instincts  than  are  we 
in  our  reason  and  knowledge.  Every  wild  thing 
seems  happy  and  all  living  things,  except  human 
beings,  seem  to  enjoy  themselves  after  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  their  natures.  The  birds  sing  joyously, 
even  while  seeking  their  food.  The  squirrels 
play  merrily,  chasing  each  other  up  and  down 
the  trees,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch  or  rac¬ 
ing  playfully  along  the  ground.  None  of  them 
seems  to  have  a  care  or  sorrow.  They  do  not 
distress  themselves  about  the  morrow,  for  they 
know  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  They  eat  what 
they  like  and  instinct  makes  them  avoid  that 


which  is  not  good  for  them.  T  hey  never  go 
where  they  will  not  be  comfortable,  and  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  found  in  the  place  for  which  nature 
fitted  them.  They  do  not  study  and  contrive 
about  the  future,  nor  distress  themselves  about 
the  past.  They  enjoy  the  good  the  day  or  sea¬ 
son  brings,  contented  whether  it  be  much  or 
little. 

Not  so  with  us — the  human  race.  We  are  un¬ 
easy,  discontented,  restless  creatures,  always 
reaching  out  after  something  beyond  us.  If  we 
have  one  loaf  we  want  two,  even  though  the  first 
can  be  only  half  eaten.  If  a  farmer  has  one  farm 
he  struggles  to  get  another.  The  richer  we  be¬ 
come  the  more  we  wish  to  possess;  we  go  on 
hoarding  and  working  and  wearing  ourselves 
out,  knowing  full  well  that  we  cannot  eat  it,  or 
wear  it  or  take  it  with  us  when  we  die.  It  is  a 
thing  I  cannot  understand — a  folly  of  which  no 
dumb  animal  is  ever  guilty. 

•  Jessie  B.  Purdy, 


Edible  Birds’  Nests. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  of  the  far 
East  is  a  swift,  which  builds  its  nests  in  caves. 
These  nests  are  in  great  demand  in  China  and 
furnish  the  so-called  bird’s  nest  soup  of  the 
Chinese.  They  are  the  edible  birds’  nests  of 
which  we  have  heard.  Formed  of  the  dried 
secretions  of  the  bird's  salivary  glands,  they  are 
almost  wholly  glutinous.  When  newly  built,  they 
are  almost  colorless  and  are  then  termed  white 
and  are  considered  first  quality.  Sometimes  to 
the  saliva  is  added  moss,  straw  and  twigs,  and 
these  are  called  brown  nests  and  are  of  little 
value,  as  are  the  nests  discolored  by  use. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1909,  17,781  pounds  of 
these  nests,  valued  at  $109,848,  were  exported 
from  Siam,  most  of  them  going  to  Hong  Kong 
and  other  China  ports  and  to  Singapore.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Vice-Consul  General  Carl  C.  Hanson, 
of  Bangkok,  the  season  for  the  gathering  of  the 
nests  begins  in  April  and  ends  in  September. 

The  nests  are  found  in  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Siam  and  are  collected  by  natives  who,  climbing 
up  by  ladders  within  the  caverns,  reach  the  nests 
with  long  forks  and  obtain  hundreds  of  nests  at 
a  gathering. 

The  female  bird,  occasionally  assisted  by  the 
male,  makes  the  nest.  About  three  months  are 
spent  in  completing  the  first  nest,  which  is  taken 
by  the  nest  gatherer  before  eggs  are  laid  in  it. 
Then  the  birds  immediately  begin  to  make  an¬ 
other  nest,  which  is  finished  in  about  thirty  days, 
and  which  is  also  taken.  Finally  a  third  nest  is 
made  in  about  three  months,  in  which  the  bird 
is  allowed  to  rear  its  offspring,  after  which  this 
nest  is  also  gathered.  Each  family  of  birds  thus 
furnishes  three  nests  in  one  season.  I  he  nests, 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  in  quality. 

The  Chinese  regard  these  nests  not  only  as  a 
great  table  delicacy,  but  also  as  a  valuable  tonic 
medicine  in  neurasthenia  and  pulmonary  dis¬ 
orders.  It  is  said  that  in  Hong  Kong  the  demand 
for  the  nests  exceeds  the  supply,  and  that  the 
prices  range  from  $15  to  $25  per  pound,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality. 
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Sport  with  Raccoons. 

If  you  have  ever  hunted  raccoons  at  night  with 
a  good  dog,  you  have  enjoyed  rare  sport;  if  not, 
3'ou  have  missed  much. 

Jim  was  a  black  and  tan  hound  of  large  size, 
said  to  be  quarter-bloodhound.  He  came  into 
our  family  when  I  was  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old.  and  we  were  raised  together.  As  an 
all-round  hunter  he'  had  few  equals  and  no  su¬ 
periors.  Like  humans  who  excel  he  had  a  high 
degree  of  common  sense.  Any  person  that  as¬ 
serts  that  animals  do  not  reason  ha$  my  sin- 
cerest  sympathy.  He  has  never  been  associated 
with  a  really  intelligent  dog,  or  he  is  a  very  dull 
person. 

We  had  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  in  a  field  next 
the  woods.  One  night  in  early  autumn  Dan 
went  to  carry  in  a  bag  of  this  corn,  and  Jim 
went  with  him.  While  picking  corn,  Dan  heard 
a  squeal  and  a  scuffle  at  the  far  side  of  the 
fielfl.  Upon  investigation  he  found  that  Jim  had 
killed  a  young  raccoon  which  he  had  surprised 
on  the  ground. 

The  following  night  we  set  out  after  dark 
armed  with  an  axe  and  a  lantern.  Jim  stayed 
with  us  until  we  reached  the  log  fence  between 
the  cornfield  and  the  woods.  We  seated  our¬ 
selves  on  the  fence  and  told  Jim  to  “go  hunt 
’em  out."  Presently  something  whisked  through 
the  fence  and  Jim  bounded  over,  hot  on  the  trail. 
By  the  time  we  had  lighted  the  lantern  he  had 
treed  the  'coon,  and  when  we  came  up  Jim  was 
trying  to  climb  a  small  bushy-topped  maple.  The 
’coon  had  been  so  hard  pressed  that  he  had  taken 
the  first  tree  he  came  to.  A  few  blows  from 
the  axe  in  Dan's  skillful  hands  find  down  came 
the  tree.  The  fight  was  short.  Jim  soon  got  a 
throat  hold  that  settled  that  corn  stealer  quickly. 
The  ’coon  was  very  fat. 

When  we  reached  the  house  and  showed  our 
capture  to  my  sister,  who  had  retired,  she  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “What  a  monster !  He  looks  like  a 
bear.’’  While  considering  whether  or  not  to 
wait  till  morning  to  skin  the  ’coon,  Dan  said : 
“I  believe  there  was  another.  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  go  through  the  fence  on  the  other  side 
of  us.” 

“It’s  only  a  little  way.  Let’s  go  back  and 
see,”  I  urged. 

Sure  enough  we  found  fresh  tracks  where  an¬ 
other  had  hurried  out.  Jim  gave  his  tail  a 
pleased  wiggle,  snuffed  loudly  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  but  he  did  not  bark.  He  had 
a  fine  voice,  and  after  rabbits,  foxes  or  deer  he 
made  good  use  of  it.  Why  did  he  not  bark  on 
a  ’coon  trail?  I  keep  still,  too,  when  I  wish  to 
approach  anything  without  alarming  it.  Call  it 
what  you  will,  it  is  the  same,  a<td  some  men 
have  less  of  it  than  some  dogs. 

We  waited  a  long  time.  Finally,  deep  in  the 
woods,  we  heard  that  long  drawn  “Boo-woo-oo” 
which  said  as  plainly  as  words,  “Come  on;  here 
he  is,  but  I  need  help.” 

If  you  ever  try  to  follow  a  lantern  through 
the  woods  at  night  in  a  hurry,  keep  close  to 
the  light  or  you  may  get  a  bad  bump.  The  mov¬ 


ing  shadows  make  obstructions  appear  to ,  be 
where  they  are  not,  and  hide  those  that  are  in 
your  path. 

The  ’coon  was-  dimly  visible  far  up  a  tall  ash, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  When  the  tree  was 
nearly  read}'  to  fall  I  caught  Jim  and  held  him 
so  his  impetuosity  would  not  get  him  under  a 
falling  limb.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  do. 
What  I  really  did  when  the  tree  began  to  crack 
was  to  take  a  header  into  the  brush,  impelled  by 
that  impetuosity  which  I  sought  to  restrain.  The 
tree  fell  into  the  creek  with  a  great  splash. 

"Blast  it  all.  I  forgot  the  water,”  said  Dan, 
as  he  rushed  away,  leaving  me  groping  blindly 
in  the  brush.  Suddenly  a  great  uproar  arose. 
Dan  had  fallen  and  put  out  the  light,  and  Jim 
had  found  the  'coon  at  the  same  time.  I  reached 
the  scene  of  combat  first,  for  with  the  light  out 
I  could  see  but  little. 

"Come  on,  lie’s  fighting  hard ;  he’ll  get  away,” 
I  yelled. 

"I  can’t  make  a  light,”  followed  by  some  re¬ 
marks  about  the.  matches  and  the  lantern  which 
I  fear  to  write,  although  they  sounded  very 
fitting  at  the  time.  Dan  finally  did  get  a  light, 
which  was  well,  for  we  would  have  hindered  as 
much  as  helped  in  the  dark,  and  probably  have 
been  bitten  by  the  dog  or  the  ’coon. 

Jim  once  whipped  a  bulldog,  the  bully  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  would  have  killed  him  if  they 
had  not  been  pulled  apart.  It  took  much  less 
time  than  it  did  to  kill  that  ’coon.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  finished  the  ’coon 
alone,  but  I  became  alarmed  when  I  saw  that 
his  long  ears  were  bleeding,  and  stopped  the 
fight  with  a  club.  This  diverted  the  coon’s  at¬ 
tention,  enabling- Jim  to  get  his  throat  hold, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

In  the  morning  we  weighed  those  two  'coons. 
The  first,  a  female,  weighed  thirty-eight  pounds. 
The  second,  a  male,  weighed  thirty-two.  He 
was  not  nearly  so  fat  as  the  female,  but  had  a 
larger  frame.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  an  un¬ 
usual  weight  or  not,  but  out  of  many  taken  I 
have  never  seen  a  larger. 

One  night  in  the  following  year  a  dozen  or 
more  of  us  were  out.  We  had  ranged  consider¬ 
able  territory  without  finding  a  'coon,  and  were 
stopped  on  a  hillside  in  a  field,  while  Jim  beat 
the  creek  bottom  in  the  valley.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  squeal,  a  deep  roar,  and  the  fight  was 
on. 

The  lights  were  flashed  on  and  we  dashed 
down  the  hill  on  the  run.  I  was  running' just 
in  front  and  to  the  left  of  Dan  who  was  carry¬ 
ing  an  axe  and  a  lantern.  A  forgotten  pole 
fence  loomed  up  in  front.  There  was  no  time 
for  consideration  ;  I  leaped.  It  was  not  a  hard 
jump  to  make,  but  it  was  a  foolish  one,  for  it 
was  a  long  way  to  the  ground  on  the  down-hill 
side,  and  there  were  many  obstructions  there.  I 
landed,  unhurt,  in  a  little  pile  of  brush.  As  I 
rolled  I  saw  Dan  poised  on  the  top  of  the  fence 
like  a  great  bird,  then  he  seemed  to  take  flight. 
The  axe  went  one  way,  the  lantern  another,  and 
Dan  came  tumbling  into  the  brush  with  me.  The 
brush  let  him  down  easily. 


“Are  you  hurt?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  said  he.  “What  did  you  jump  that 
fence  like  that  for?  You  might  have  been 
killed.” 

“What  did  you  do  it  for,?”  I  retorted. 

“I  didn’t  want  to,”  said  he,  “but  I  didn’t  know 
it  soon  enough.” 

We  found  the  lantern  battered,  but  still  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  the  axe  buried  to  the  eye  in  the 
dirt.  It  certainly  would  have  gone  hard  with 
anyone  in  its  way.  Jim  was  fighting  with  a  slim, 
black-legged  swamp  ’coon  in  the  creek,  which 
was  an  advantage  to  the  ’coon.  The  boys  were 
standing  by  and  yelling  advice  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Jim,  who  needed  neither.  The  dog  and 
’coon  would  separate  four  or  five  feet  and  rest, 
then  resume  the  fight.  The  ’coon  made  no  effort 
to  escape.  Perhaps  he  realized  that  it  would 
be  useless.  He  was  game  to  th<?  core.  He  met 
Jim’s  rushes  half  way. 

A  raccoon  has  no  yellow  in  his  system.  He 
will  fight  anything  when  cornered.  For  cool 
courage  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  the 
raccoon  has  few  equals. 

Dan  got  out  on  a  six-inch  pole  that  lay  across 
the  creek,  and  during  a  lull  in  the  fight  he  swung 
the  axe.  He  missed  the  ’coon  and  struck  the 
pole  with  the  helve.  The  axe  broke  short  off 
above  the  eye  and  sank. 

“Throw  me'  the  axe,”  yelled  Harry.  “I  can 
reach  him.”  Dan  threw  what  he  had  left  of 
the  helve.  Ffarry  hit  the  ’coon  a  smart  whack 
on  the  head.  “I’ve  got  him,”  he  said.  Hanging 
to  a  tree  for  support  he  reached  out  and  seized 
the  ’coon  by  the  foot.  He  had  him  half  up  the 
bank  when  the  ’coon  awoke.  He  fastened  his 
teeth  in  Harry’s  hand,  which  caused  Harry  to 
drop  him  with  a  yell.  Then  while  Harry  sat 
back  and  sucked  the  wound,  the  fight  went  mer¬ 
rily  on.  Jim  got  a  grip  that  held  and  dragged 
the  ’coon  up  the  bank,  where  he  soon  finished 
him. 

We  never  shot  a  ’coon  and  never  but  once  got 
more  than  one  the  same  night,  but  that  fall  we 
sold  thirty-two  ’coon  skins.  With  his  magnifi¬ 
cent  powers  unimpaired  by  age,  Jim  met  a  pain¬ 
ful  accidental  death  without  a  whimper. 

Henry  S.  Winter. 


Poodle  Adopts  Kitten. 

A  French  poodle  belonging  to  Mrs.  Edward 
E.  Leach,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  has  adopted  a 
Maltese  kitten.  She  is  also  caring  for  three 
puppies. 

Mrs.  Leach’s  son  Edward  found  a  litter  of 
kittens  in  the  barn  and  was  about  to  drown  them, 
the  dog  saw  the  kittens,  picked  one  of  them  up 
and  deposited  it  in  the  box  with  her  puppies. 
The  puppies  trampled  it  under  foot.  Fido  saw 
that  the  kitten  was  at  a  disadvantage  and  carried 
it  to  another  place,  where  she  made  a  bed.  The 
poodle  now  divides  her  time  between  the  puppies 
and  the  kitten. — World. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — VI. 

The  subject  of  exposure  is  too  broad  to  be 
treated  here  save  in  the  briefest  manner. 
Furthermore,  there  are  booklets  to  be  had.  for 
the  asking'  which  give  far  wiser  advice  than  I  am 
capable  of  imparting,  so  I  will  confine  my  re¬ 
marks  to  a  few  hints  that  sportsmen  may  find 
useful  in  their  particular  line. 

I  was  very  proud  of  the  first  bulb-actuated 
shutter  that  came  into  my  possession.  It  was  a 
new  toy,  as  I  regard  it  now,  but  then  it  was  a 
very  important  accessory  to  a  folding  camera 
whose  lens  was  an  excellent  one.  This  shutter 
was  the  one-time  famous  iris  diaphragm  shutter. 
It  could  be  set  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways,  just  as 
the  stop  could  be  adjusted  to  any  size  smaller  than 
fuy  opening.  The  dealer  took  considerable  pains 
to  impress  this  on  my  mind.  At  that  time  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  he  was  helping  me ;  now  I  know 


expose  for  the  shadows  and  let  the  high  lights 
take  care  of  themselves. 

On  the  water,  when  the  light  was  strong  I 
found  I  could  get  the  best  results  with  F  32  stop 
and  one -hundredth  speed,  and  sometimes  I 
stopped  the  lens  away  down  and  used  the  two- 
or  three-second  exposure,  but  preferred  instead 
to  make  time  exposures. 

That  old  shutter  was  a  good  one  in  its  day, 
and  a  trifle  better  than  many  of  the  ordinary 
shutters  sold  now ;  hence  I  have  referred  to  it  as 
an  illustration  of  the  novice’s  use  of  between-lens 
shutters.  There  came  a  day  when  it  refused 
longer  to  be  overworked,  and  I  sent  it  to  the 
factory  for  repairs.  These  and  the  express 
charges  cost  $2.80.  It  must  have  been  a  black¬ 
smith  who  tinkered  it,  for  it  balked  frequently 
after  that.  A  camera  hospital  man  added  $1 
more  to  what  it  had  cost  me,  without  curing  its 
complaint,  and  about  that  time,  in  one  of  the 


With  the  reflecting  camera  it  is  well  to  stick 
to  one  aperture,  say  the  1 14 -inch  for  the  smaller 
sizes,  and  the  full  opening  of  the  lens,  until  you 
have  had  time  to  observe  the  result.  You  can 
vary  the  tension  of  the  curtain  spring  as  you  like. 
After  that  try  stopping  the  lens  down.  These  are 
only  a  very  few  of  the  possibilities  of  the  focal 
plane  shutter,  but  for  general  work  they  are 
sufficient.  Later  on  try  the  ^4-inch  slit,  with 
tension  and  diaphragm  variations.  It  is  seldom 
necessary  to  go  into  more  complicated  details, 
for  these  two  slits  may  be  worked  as  slow  as 
you  like,  and  a  good  deal  faster  than  any  of  the 
between-lens  shutters.  If  the  lens  be  a  good 
anastigmat,  you  can  do  all  ordinary  instantaneous 
work  with  the  two  slits  mentioned  and  three 
lens  stops:  full  opening,  F  16  and  F  32,  running 
the  curtain  tension  up  or  down,  as  seems  best. 
The  fewer  combinations  employed  the  better,  and 
it  is  well  to  make  it  a  practice  to  have  one  good 


DIFFICULT  SUBJECTS — NEGATIVES  MADE  WITH  REFLECTING  CAMERA. 

White  geese  against  a  bright  water  background.  Exposure,  1/370  second;  lens  stopped  down.  Geese  flying;  sky  slightly  overcast,  but  light  strong.  Exposure,  1/1000  second;  lens  open. 


that  he  was  largely  interested  in  parting  me  and 
my  $18.  Naturally,  all  those  stops  and  speeds 
confused  me,  but  I  thought  each  one  would  be 
useful  on  occasion. 

After  a  part  of  the  glamor  of  the  thing  had 
worn  off  I  planned  to  try  it  out  carefully,  and 
after  experimenting  with  a  few  speeds  and  stops, 
settled  down  on  the  least  possible  number  with 
which  I  could  do  the  work,  and  fixed  them  in 
my  mind,  so  tha.t  I  would  not  forget  them  in  a 
moment  of  haste.  One  combination  was :  the 
open  lens  and  a  shutter  speed  of  one-fifth  second 
for  exposures  where  there  were  shadows,  for 
dull  days  and  the  like ;  increasing  to  one-twenty- 
fifth,  one-fiftieth  or  even  one-hundredth  when 
there  was  motion  to  overcome  or  if  the  light 
was  strong.  The  other  combination :  F  16  stop 
and  one-fifth  second,  increasing  to  one-tenth  and 
infrequently  to  one-fiftieth.  These  were  easily  re¬ 
membered,  for  it  must  be  understood  that  one 
combination  was  frequently  used  for  a  number 
of  exposures.  I  was  often  surprised  to  find  how 
many  exposures  were  excellent  when  the  full 
opening  and  slow  speed  of  one-fifth  second  were 
used;  now  I  know  that  I  was  getting  away  from 
the  beginner’s  fault  of  under-exposing  nearly  all 
plates,  and  following  that  time-honored  axiom, 


exchanges,  I  was  shown  a  drawer  full  of  new 
iris  diaphragm  shutters  marked  down  to  $2  each. 
I  discarded  mine  and  purchased  the  latest  thing 
in  imported  shutters,  said  to  work  at  1/150 
second. 

This  gave  excellent  satisfaction,  save  in  one 
respect.  In  making  time  exposures,  in  which  it 
was  set  so  that  one  pressure  of  the  bulb  was  to 
open  it  and  another  pressure  to  close  it,  it  would 
open  and  close  instead,  and  several  plates  were 
spoiled  before  I  found  what  was  the  trouble. 
Testing  it,  I  found  it  would  close  automatically 
about  once  in  five  times.  I  took  it  back  to  the 
dealer.  He  and  I  both  tried  it  for  half  an  hour; 
it  never  failed  once  to  work  perfectly.  I  took  it 
home  and  it  balked.  The  camera  hospital  man 
took  it  apart,  cleaned  it  and  said  it  worked  per¬ 
fectly.  It  did  until  I  tried  it  next  time,  but  be¬ 
tween  its  attacks  of  nervousness  I  got  good  work 
from  it,  and  came  to  regard  it  much  as  the 
farmer  did  his  clock,  which  had  lost  a  hand — 
familiarity  with  its  faults  supplied  what  it  lacked. 
Now  and  then  you  may  find  a  shutter  that  even 
the  maker  cannot  repair  properly,  but  that  is  a 
part  of  the  uncertainty  which  lends  a  charm  to 
photography,  and  the  general  run  of  shutters  are 
excellent.  « 


all-round  combination  always  ready  for  use. 
When  you  put  the  camera  away  release  the  ten¬ 
sion  on  the  curtain  spring. 

If  you  ask  an  old  outdoor  photographer  to 
tell  you  something  about  exposure,  it  is  likely  he 
will  assist  you  very  little.  He  cannot  explain 
why,  and  will  not  admit  the  truth,  which  is  that 
he  guesses  at  stops  and  speeds.  But  do  not 
imagine  that  he  makes  grave  mistakes.  You 
might  call  him  a  good  guesser,  but  fail  to  givF 
him  proper  credit.  The  truth  is  that  while  he 
does  go  by  guess,  as  we  say,  his  actions  are 
based  on  vast  experience  and  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  by  degrees  so  slow  that  he  comes 
to  act  unconsciously,  without  analyzing  cause  and 
effect.  In  other  words,  his  knowledge  haS  been 
absorbed  through  long  experience  in  the  field. 
Ten  to  one  he  takes  no  notes  and  cannot  tell  you 
positively  what  time  and  speed  he  employed  in 
making  a  given  negative,  but  do  not  wager  that 
he  cannot  duplicate  it  any  day. 

To  arrive  at  this  stage  of  success  requires 
study,  observation  and  experience.  CtVie  of  the 
best  mechanical  aids  is  the  exposure  meter,  which 
registers  in  a  practical  way  the  strength  of  light, 
so  that,  taking  the  light  value  it  gives  as  a  base, 
expressed  in  seconds,  and  comparing  these  figures 
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with  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  known  speed 
of  your  plates,  and  agaih  with  other  figures  on 
the  scale  giving  diaphragms  and  speeds,  you  have 
at  all  times  an  accurate  guide.  Observation  and 
experience  will  in  time  enable  you  to  do  without 
the  meter.  Where  conditions  are  unusual,  or 
you  find  yourself  in  a  strange  place  where  the 
light  is  much  stronger  or  weaker  than  you  have 
been  accustomed  to,  refer  to  the  meter  now  and 
then.  Most  of  these  are  small  affairs  that  will 
go  in  a  vest  pocket. 

In  the -woods  the  main  fault  is  under-exposure; 
in  the  flat  country  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  sky 
background  for  persons  or  game ;  on  the  water 
one  is  likely  to  over-exposure. 

Perry  D.  Frazer. 


Game  Prospects. 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  15 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Among  the  new  hunting  laws  passed 
by  the  recent  Legislature  of  Louisiana  are  the 
following :  Doves  and  woodducks  may  be  killed 
from  October  to  February;  bucks  from  October 
to  December.  No  doe  or  fawn  can  be  killed  at 
any  time.  Wild  geese,  brant,  and  various  species 
of  ducks  may  be  killed  between  October  and 
February;  wild  turkey  cocks,  between  November 
and  April  15;  quail,  red-winged  black  birds  and 
robins,  Nov.  15  to  March  15;  blue-winged  teal 
and  snipe.  Sept.  15  to  April  1 ;  woodcock,  January 
and  February.  Wild  turkey  hens  are  protected 
until  1915.  Rails  may  be  killed  from  October 
to  March.  Upland  plover,  July  to  April. 
The  kill  of  ducks  is  limited  to  one  person 
to  twenty-five  per  day ;  game  birds,  including 
quail,  fifteen  per  day  for  one  person.  It  is  un¬ 
lawful  to  kill  any  game  bird,  except  with  guns 
shot  from  the  shoulder.  The  penalty  of  violating 
the  game  law  in  regard  to  deer  is  a  fine  of  from 
$25  to  $200,  or  imprisonment,  and  for  game 
birds  it  is  $5  to  $100.  There  is  also  a  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  hunter’s  license. 

The  game  and  fish  laws  have  been  distributed. 
It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  coming  fall  will 
be  one  of  the  best  years  for  the  hunters,  as 
the  particular  food  upon  which  ducks,  geese  and 
other  game  thrive  is  more  abundant  than  usual. 
The  best  time  for  ducks  in  Louisiana  is  from  the 
last  of  November  until  the  middle  of  January. 
It  is  thought  deer  will  be  in  evidence  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  parishes  where  they  have  been  specially 
protected.  Wild  turkeys  are  expected  to  be  in 
greater  abundance  than  last  year.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  parishes  in  the  center  and  northern  por¬ 
tions  of  the  State  turkeys  are  increasing  rapidly, 
these  parishes  also,  report  a  larger  number  of 
quail  than  ever  before.  The  corn  and  other  grain 
crops  have  been  excellent,  and  this,  together  with 
the  protection  the  quail  have  received,  will  pro¬ 
duce  good  results  this  fall  and  winter.  Doves 
have  raised  tens  of  thousands  of  young  during 
the  closed  season.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
people,  as  a  general  rule,  respect  the  game  laws. 

YY  hen  the  oyster  and  game  commissions  are 
consolidated,  Judge  L.  J.  Dossman  will  be  made 
superintendent  of  the  oyster  division.  Judge 
Dossman  was  the  president  of  the  Oyster  Com¬ 
mission  until  its  consolidation,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  posted  men  in  the  State  on  this  subject.  C. 
S.  Babington  will  be  made  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  boards.  Frank  M.  Miller  will  be  a 
member  of  the  commission,  probably  its  presi¬ 
dent.  He  has  served  at  the  head  of  the  Game 


Commission  since  it  was  organized  two  years 
ago.  Amos  L.  Ponder  will  be  the  attorney. 
Henry  Jacobs,  who  has  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Game  Commission,'  will  be  appointed  to  a 
position  under  the  new  body.  Headquarters 
will  be  removed  from  the  Maison  Blanche  Build¬ 
ing  to  the  new  court  house  early  in  October. 

F.  G.  G. 


Massachusetts’  Needs. 

Boston,  Aug.  20. — >Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature,  just  before  the 
close  of  its  last  session,  passed  a  law  asked  for 
by  the  Commission  on  Fisheries  and  Game,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  six  additional 
deputies.  The  board  held  an  examination,  and 
the  number  of  candidates  who  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  examination  was  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred.  From  the  fact  that  eight  of  these 
were  s'elected.  I  infer  that  there  were  two 
vacancies  in  the  corps  as  it  stood  last  year.  The 
successful  candidates  were:  James  Toomey,  of 
Essex ;  Mr.  Goodman,  of  Boston ;  Wm.  Day,  of 
Marshfield;  Wm.  H.  Jones,  of  Nantucket;  A.  L. 
Stratton,  of  Athol ;  C.  H.  Gehle,  of  Westfield ; 
N.  W.  Pratt,  Middleboro;  Wm.  W.  Stargood, 
and  E.  Hampton. 

With  the  increased  number  there  will  be  thirty 
wardens  in  the  State,  and  a  new  arrangement  of 
districts  will  be  necessary.  These  men  are  to 
serve  on  salaries  and  are  expected  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  work.  I  do  not  understand 
that  the  commission  contemplates  abandoning 
wholly  the  appointment  of  so-called  unpaid 
deputies.  From  time  to  time  a  number  of  men 
have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  State  with¬ 
out  salaries,  and  the  commission  has  had  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  men  for  a  few  weeks,  at  seasons  when 
they  were  especially  needed,  who  have  been  re¬ 
munerated  for  their  services  at  a  certain  rate  per 
diem  and  expenses. 

The  record  of  convictions  for  1909  shows  94 
for  illegal  taking  of  shellfish,  33  for  hunting  on 
the  Lord's  Day,  20  for  hunting  without  a  license, 
23  for  illegal  possession  of  game,  18  for  killing 
song  birds,  56  for  illegal  fishing  in  ponds,  38  for  the 
possession  of  feathers  of  certain  birds  for  millinery 
purposes ;  several  for  dogs  chasing  deer,  killing  of 
deer,  hunting  with  ferret,  taking  birds’  eggs,  kill¬ 
ing  bittern,  short  trout,  trout  out  of  season,  torch¬ 
ing  herring  and  illegal  use  of  traps,  seines  and 
nets.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  names  shows 
that  a  large  percentage  of  those  convicted  were 
immigrants. 

There  are  no  officers  of  the  law  who  are  more 
in  need  of  the  co-operation  of  the  public  than 
the  fish  and  game  wardens.  Not  until  the  public 
shall  appreciate  at  its  real  worth  the  value  of 
recreational  gunning  and  fishing,  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  adequate  enforcement  of  the  laws 
for  their  protection  ;  and  not  until  every  sports¬ 
man  and  every  lover  of  the  denizens  of  the 
sjream.  the  field  and  the  forest,  is  willing  to  lend 
a  helping  hand,  will  these  officers  see  their  labors 
crowned  with  success. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  State  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  reforestation,  which 
Forester  Rane  and  his  assistants  are  pushing 
with  great  vigor.  On  about  1,000  unused  acres 
of  worn-out  land  they  have  planted  this  season 
1,000.000  seedlings  of  the  coniferous  trees — some 
of  which  were  imported  from  France,  but  the 
greater  portion  were  grown  in  the  nurseries  at 


the  department.  The  expense  involved  is  about 
$10,000 — a  little  less  than  $10  per  acre. 

The  State  has  as  a  result  of  two  years’  labor 
about  2,000  acres  of  pine,  spruce  and  ash  planta¬ 
tions.  Soipe  of  the  land  has  been  donated  out¬ 
right  to  the  State,  and  for  some  the  State  has 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  acre.  One  of  Mr. 
Rane’s  assistants,  Air.  Langdell,  is  now  looking 
up  more  land  for  next  year.  The  largest  planta¬ 
tion  is  in  Colerain,  where  200  acres  have  been 
planted  with  imported  Norway  spruce  and  100 
acres  with  pines  from  Amherst.  One  hundred 
acres  have  been  planted  in  each  of  these  places, 
Hubbardston,  Sandwich  and  Oakham — smaller 
areas  have  been  planted  in  half  a  dozen  other 
towns. 

Mr.  Rane  expects  to  plant  about  2,000  acres 
next  year  if  he  can  secure  the  requisite  appropri¬ 
ation  from  the  Legislature. 

The  prosecution  of  this  work  by  the  State  is 
arousing  an  interest  in  these  and  neighboring 
towns  among  the  landowners  to  take  up  the  same 
line  of  work  on  their  own  places. 

By  working  in  harmonious  co-operation  with 
this  department,  the  sportsmen  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  several  large 
tracts  of  woodland  that  will  serve  as  game 
sanctuaries.  H.  H.  Kimball. 


Michigan  Association. 

The  Michigan  Association,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  Owosso,  Michigan,  Sept.  14.  There 
will  be  three  sessions,  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening.  Among  those  expected  from  outside 
the  State  are  likely  to  be  T.  Gilbert  Pearson, 
George  Strell,  Dwight  W.  Huntington,  and 
Charles  E.  Brewster,  game  law  expert  of  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Survey,  of  Washington.  Invitations  have 
been  extended  to  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Acting  Chief 
of  the  Biological  Survey,  to  Wm.  Dutcher,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  to  the  Hon.  Kelly  Evans,  Game  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Toronto,  and  to  others. 

The  meeting  is  likely  to  be  one  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  a  variety  of  subjects  will  come  up  for 
discussion.  One  of  these  is  certain  to  be  spring 
shooting,  another  will  be  that  of  a  hunter’s 
license  for  residents  and  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  derived  from  the  issue  of  such  licenses. 
The  setting  aside  and  protection  of  State  game 
refuges  will  be  considered,  and  the  educating  of 
State  game  wardens  to  be  game  keepers,  instead 
of  mere  policemen.  All  these  and  a  number  of 
other  matters  are  likely  to  be  warmly  thrashed 
out. 

Mr.  Mershop,  the  president  of  the  Michigan 
Association,  will  be  in  the  chair.  He  has  posi¬ 
tive  views  on  all  these  subjects,  which  are  in¬ 
deed  among  those  most  vital  to  any  community. 
The  meeting  Will  be  of  very  high  interest  and 
ought  to  be  attended  by  all  outdoor  people  who 
can  possibly  get  to  it. 


BoLwhite. 

I  see  you,  on  the  zigzag  rails, 

You  cheery  little  fellow, 

While  purple  leaves  are  whirling  down. 

And  scarlet,  brown  and  yellow. 

I  hear  you  when  the  air  is  full 
Of  snow-down  of  the  thistle; 

All  in  your  speckled  jacket  trim, 

“Bob-White!  Bob-White!”  you  whistle. 

George  Cooper. 
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West  Virginia  Shooting  Outlook. 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  15 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  West  Virginia  sportsmen  look 
forward  to  the  opening  of  the  best  game  season 
known  to  the  State  for  many  years.  The  game 
laws  enacted  two  years  ago  have  worked  well. 
Game  is  increasing,  but  what  is  more,  the 
passage  of  the  laws  has  aroused  discussion  with¬ 
in  all  classes,  and  the  public  intelligence  has  been 
awakened  and  it  is  coming  to  understand  the 
need  of  protecting  game  and  fish. 

In  the  Alleghany  Mountain  section  ruffed 
grouse  are  very  plentiful.  The  almost  impene¬ 
trable  laurel  thickets  of  the  mountain  sides, 
however,  afford  them  such  security  that  the  local 
sportsmen  who  hunt  fairly  do  not  anticipate  get¬ 
ting  more  than  their  share.  And  the  fellow  with 
the  dog  that  trees  them  has  no  incentive  to  seek 
them,  for  their  sale  is  prohibited. 

Reports  from  the  valleys  and  lowlands  indicate 
that  quail  have  had  an  excellent  breeding  season 
and  are  more  numerous  than  they  have  been 
since  the  market  hunters  practically  wiped  them 
out  several  years  ago.  In  the  breeding  season 
there  are  quail  in  large  numbers  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  when  the  mercury  drops  through  the 
tribe  and  the  wind  conies  howling  over  the  high 
hills,  the  birds  beat  a  retreat  to  the  warmer  com¬ 
munities.  West  Virginia  farmers  are  not  giving 
written  hunting  permits  to  every  duffer  with  a 
gun,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  no  legitimate 
sportsman  is  without  plenty  of  ground  to  hunt 
over.  We  think  the  permit  system  is  working- 
well.  In  time  it  may  have  effects  not  now  gen¬ 
erally  lpoked  for,  but  we  are  willing  to  take  our 
chances. 

The  gray  squirrel  season  opens  Sept.  1. 
Squirrels  are  rather  scarce,  but  the  coming  of 
the  time  to  go  after  them  gives  a  chance  to  get 
out  with  the  guns,  and  such  opportunities  are 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  It  will  take  several  thou¬ 
sand  years  to  convince  West  Virginians  that 
squirrels  are  not  to  be  hunted  and  eaten. 

R.  Morris. 


The  Forest  Fires. 

Under  clear  skies  that  hold  no  promise  of  sav¬ 
ing  showers,  and.  fanned  by  strong  breezes,  the 
forest  fires  are  rushing  through  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Washington,  Northern  Idaho  and  West¬ 
ern  Montana,  leaving  death,  disaster  and  suffer¬ 
ing  behind  them,  while  in  Oregon  and  Northern 
California  fires  that  would  at  other  times  be  re¬ 
garded  as  alarming  are  destroying  valuable 
timber. 

Wild  rumors  of  large  loss  of  life  have  been 
circulated,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  many  per¬ 
sons  have  been  trapped  and  killed.  Relief  trains 
have  been  stalled  by  the  burning  of  bridges  and 
the  blocking  of  the  tracks.  Wallace,  Idaho,  has 
been  partially  destroyed  and  several  other  towns 
in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  district  are  threatened.  The 
property  loss  in  Wallace  is  large,  and  a  number  of 
its  citizens  are  maimed  or  blinded.  Many  of  the 
fire  fighters  were  trapped  and  painfully  injured, 
the  list  of  missing  men  is  growing  and  cannot  be 
checked  up  with  accuracy.  In  one  case  only  part 
of  a  force  of  fire  fighters  working  near  Wallace 
escaped  when  their  camp  was  burned. 

Although  the  Forest  Service,  a  large  number 
of  regular  soldiers  and  volunteers  have  been 
back  firing  and  ditching,  as  well  as  doing  rescue 
work,  the  situation  is  very  grave.  It  is  each  day 


being  rendered  still  more  difficult  to  handle 
through  the  destruction  of  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines  and  the  cutting  off  of  railway  travel, 
while  shifting  winds  hamper  the  work  p f  the 
men  and  start  new  fires.  Ranchmen  and  farmers 
have  in  scores  of  cases  lost  everything,  while 
the  loss  of  game  of  all  kinds,  and  in  some  cases 
of  fish,  is  large.  Passenger  trains  on  the  trunk 
lines,  heavily  loaded,  have  in  some  cases  been  in 
great  danger,  and,  as  always  in  great  disasters, 
vandals  have  destroyed  what  the  fires  left  behind. 

In  Montana  villages,  railway  stations  and 
bridges,  homesteads  and  ranches  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  near  Thompson  a  fire  miles  in 
length  is  sweeping  everything  before  it.  Near 
Missoula  a  fire  twenty  miles  long  is  reported, 
and  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  other  fires  are 
burning.  Refugees  fill  all  the  towns  near  the  de¬ 
vastated  areas. 

The  situation  in  the  Crater  National  Forest  in 
Oregon  is  grave,  and  elsewhere  in  that  State  im¬ 
portant  fires  are  burning.  Some  of  these,  it  is 
claimed,  were  started  purposely. 

President  Taft  has  asked  the  Governors  of  the 
States  affected  for  the  assistance  of  State  troops. 
Men  are  needed  in  many  places,  not  only  to  fight 
fresh  fires,  but  to  replace  those  who  have  become 
exhausted  or  disabled  by  fire,  heat  and  continu¬ 
ous  exposure  for  many  days. 

In  many  districts  it  is  conceded  that  the  fires 
cannot  be  controlled  by  man,  and  that,  lacking- 
rain,  the  loss  will  be  appalling. 


New  Publications. 

The  Indian  and  His  Problem,  by  Francis  E. 
Leupp,  formerly  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Price,  $2. 

Many  men  have  attacked  the  Indian  problem, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  been  so  well  fitted  to 
discuss  it  as  Mr.  Leupp.  He  has  had  a  long- 
intercourse  with  Indians,  and  with  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  race — the  Indian  Bureau.  He 
understands  the  Indian  and  the  white  character, 
and  he  views  with  sympathy  the  difficulties  met 
with  by  wards  and  by  guardians.  Generally  the 
Indian  Bureau  has  regarded  its  duties  seriously 
and  has  conscientiously  and  painstakingly  tried 
to  perform  them.  Too  often  it  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  very  well,  but  this  was  not  always  the 
fault  of  the  Bureau,  because  the  Indian  prob¬ 
lem  was  constantly  changing  and  because  the 
problem  was  never  quite  the  same  at  any  two 
points  that  one  might  select  on  the  map.  Most 
people  have  thought  that  whether  he  chased 
whales  in  the  delta  of  the  Mackenzie  River  or 
manatees  in  Central  America,  an  Indian  was  al¬ 
ways  an  Indian.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  yet 
no  people  are  more  susceptible  to  the  influences 
of  their  environment.  Mr.  Leupp  understands 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  lifting  up  the 
race  all  Indians  are  not  alike. 

The  first  thing  that  he  considers  in  this  book 
of  more  than  360  pages  is  the  Indian  as  he  was. 
Stone  age  people  the  Indians  were  when  the 
white  man  found  them,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  stone  age  people  they  are  to-day,  though 
ready  enough  to  adopt  sheet  iron  arrow  heads 
or  flint  lock  guns,  or  even  smokeless  powder,  or 
to  talk  over  the  telephone  when  they  understand 
what  wonders  may  be  accomplished  by  this 
“medicine”  of  the  white  race. 


Mr.  Leupp  knows  that  the  Indian  is  a  natural 
man,  a  humorist,  shy  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  good-natured,  honest,  generous,  mak¬ 
ing  his  wife  bear  the  burdens  of  the  day’s  march 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  he  himself  carries 
the  arms  and  must  be  light  and  able  to  get  about 
quickly,  so  as  to  fight  any  enemies  that  might 
attack  them.  He  discusses  some  of  their  old 
customs,  marriage,  the  council,  sport  and  respect 
for  elders.  Of  all  these  old  ways  Mr.  Leupp 
understands  much,  and  he  realizes — as  who 
should  not  who  has  given  the  matter  a  little 
thought — that  it  is  not  in  one  generation  nor 
yet  in  two  that  the  Indian  can  be  taught  to  look 
at  things  as  the  white  man  looks  at  them.  In¬ 
dians  are  above  all  things  conservative,  and  far 
greater  than  the  conservatism  of  the  Indian  man 
is  that  of  the  women,  who  in  many  cases  rule 
the  camp  and  whose  advice  the  men  are  prone 
to  take.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  the  fact 
that  women  decline  to  bother  themselves  about 
various  matters  which  they  regard  as  outside 
of  their  province  and  on  which  they  decline  to 
advise. 

Mr.  Leupp’s  book  is  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name,  a  history  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years^-a  history  written  by  the 
man  who  probably  knows  more  about  govern¬ 
ment  management  of  the  Indians  than  anyone  in 
the  country. 

Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
although  Mr.  Leupp  does  not  in  so  many  words 
say  so.  Teach  the  Indian  to  understand  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Give  him  such  simple  common 
school  education  as  will  enable  him  to  read  and 
cipher  as  well  as  his  neighbor,  let  him  rub  up 
against  the  whitei  man  as  much  as  possible,  and 
learn  from  him  by  actual  contact  how  the  white 
man  thinks  and  lives,  for  it  is  in  that  same  way 
that  the  Indian  must  think  and  mu^t  live.  And 
what  will  be  the  end  of' all  this?  Obviously  the 
disappearance  of  the  Indian  race,  which  at  best 
must  disappear  sooner  or  later  and  be  absorbed 
by  the  whites.  It  is  impossible  to  lift  up  a  race 
and  kindly  and  tenderly  transfer  its  people  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  These  Indians  must 
learn  the  lesson  of  civilization  by  the  suffering 
and  sorrow  through  which  all  other  peoples  have 
learned  it.  In  going  through  the  transition  stage 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  must  inevitably 
perish,  and  a  few  generations  will  witness  the 
disappearance  of  the  last  Indian. 

No  book  has  been  written  on  this  subject  which 
is  at  once  so  sensible,  so  sympathetic  and  so  just 
as  this  one  by  Mr.  Leupp.  It  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  those  who  have  been  saddened  by 
the  hardships  that  the  true  Americans  have  been 
facing  for  more  than  three  centuries. 


Swimming,  by  Edwin  Tenney  Brewster.  Cloth. 
93  pages,  $1.00  net.  Boston,  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Company. 

For  any  one  who  wants  to  learn  to  swim,  to 
swim  better,  or  to  teach  some  one  else  to  swim, 
this  little  handbook  will  be  of  unique  helpfulness. 
It  is  a  compact  and  well-arranged  manual,  giving 
instructions  so  clearly  and  entertainingly  that  the 
reader,  given  the  opportunity  for  practice,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  acquire  the  art  of  swimming  in 
all  its  branches  in  a  short  space  of  time.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  section  of  the  book  is  that  which 
presents  the  best  method  for  teaching  very  small 
children  to  swim. 


Weight  of  Fish  for  Length. 


Some  short  time  ago  this  subject  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  or  two  letters  in  these  columns. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  said  that  while 
length  or  height  is,  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
of  any  species,  no  index  whatever  of  its  actual 
weight,  it  may  on  the  other  hand  be  a  perfect 
index  to  what  the  weight  ought  to  be.  A  man 
six  feet  high,  for  instance,  may  weigh  twenty 
stone,  or  only  ten  stone  [140  pounds],  but  the 
anthropological  expert,  who  has  been  all  his  life 
weighing  Apollo-like  men,  perfect  in  form  and 
proportion,  according  to  the  highest  accepted 
standard  of  manly  grace,  will  tell  us  in  a  moment 
and  to  an  ounce  what  a  man  of  six  feet  ought 
to  weigh,  and  this  principle  fully  applies  to  most 
living  creatures  so  far  as  we  know,  and  certainly 
applies  to  all  our  well  known  fishes. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  out  our  standard 
for  fish,  say  salmon  to  begin  with,  and  then  show 
how  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  to  this  end  we  have 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  artist  and  the 
mathematician,  and  with  their  aid  should  not  be 
long  seeing  the  thing  through  satisfactorily.  And 
first  the  artist.  Of  a  large  number  of  the  finest 
freshest  run  salmon  of  thirty-six  inches  in  length, 
we  invite  the  man  with  eye  to  select  some  half 
dozen  or  so  from  the  lot  which  he  would  take 
as  the  types  of  salmon  beauty  and  symmetry. 
These  we  should  proceed  carefully  and  sepa¬ 
rately  to  weigh  and  then  take  the  average,  and 
on  doing  so  will  find  that  the  ideal  perfect  sal¬ 
mon  of  three  feet  in  length  weighs  twenty 
pounds  almost  to  the  ounce.  This  we  accord¬ 
ingly  select  as  our  standard  salmon.  We  could 
have  gone  another  way  to  work — weighed  the 
first  fish,  selecting  twenty-pounders  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  or  indeed  any  other  weight,  but  the  plan 
adopted  is  equally  sound. 

Here  we  have  finished  with  the  artist,  and  the 
man  of  geometry  comes  in.  He  begins  by  laying 
down  the  rule  that  similar  solid  bodies  are  to 
one  another  in  weight  and  volume  as  the  cubes 
of  their  homologous  dimensions,  and  that  salmon 
fully  conform  to  this  rule  so  long  as  the  flesh 
of  one  sound  fresh  salmon  is  just  the  same 
weight  as  the  same  quantity  of  the  flesh  of  any 
other  sound  fresh  salmon.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  agreed  that  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds  is 
always  the  correct  thing  for  a  thirty-six-inch  fish, 
he  is  prepared  to  tell  us  in  an  instant  what  is 
the  correct  thing  for  any  other  fish  to  weigh 
according  to  its  length.  The  weights  of  salmon, 
he  says,  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  their 
lengths,  just  like  other  things  of  symmetrical 
mass  and  uniform  substance,  hence  lie  gives  us 
the  following,  in  which  L.  and  W.  stand  for  the 
length  and  weight  of  any  salmon  on  which  we 
should  wish  to  try  weighing  experiments  by  cal¬ 
culation  :  W.,  20  pounds;  L..  3  (36  inches),  and 
while  those  of  us  who  know  a  thing  or  two  about 
figures  can  at  once  make  out  from  this  for  our¬ 
selves  all  we  want,  the  weaker  brethren  may 
take  it  from  us  with  confidence  that  this  being 
translated  means  that  the  weight  of  a  true  sal¬ 
mon  is  at  once  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 


cube  of  its  length  (in  inches)  «by  .000428  very 
nearly.  That  is  all.  and  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  this  rule  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  trout 
also,  approximating  so  closely  as  they  do  to  the 
lines  of  salmon.  And  we  may  further  remark 
that  were  sheep  or  horses  or  oxen  or  any  kind 
of  fish  besides  those  mentioned  in  question, 
weight  for  length  or  height  (always  select  the 
greatest  dimension  as  it  makes  for  accuracy)  by 
judicious  weighing  and  measuring  and  averaging 
of  selected  specimens,  a  similar  rule  can  be  made 
out  and  will  be  found  wonderfully  accurate  in 
practice. 

And  now  we  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
weaker  brethren  once  more,  whose  manipulation 
of  decimals  may  not  be  their  strong  point.  First 
then  throw  away  all  the  decimal  matter  and  only 
keep  the  428,  etc.  But  even  this  is  too  much,  and 
we  shall  make  an  even  43  of  it,  and  leave  it  at 
that.  Carrying  then  our  43  in  mind  we  multiply 
it  by  the  length  of  a  salmon  in  inches,  then  we 
again  multiply  this  result  by  the  length  and  finally 
this  last  result  once  more  by  the  length.  Then 
we  have  the  true  weight  of  a  fish  according  to 
his  inches.  Of  course  our  answer  thus  arrived 
at  works  out  quite  a  great  long  mass  of  figures 
which  means  some  tons,  but  this  does  not  matter 
in  the  slightest,  for  all  we  need  mind  is  the  first 
figure  or  two,  and  there  is  consequently  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistake. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  lanky,  ema¬ 
ciated  lcelt  landed  in  early  March  on  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  of  course  at  once  returned  by  the 
angler  as  soon  as  he  had  laid  his  gaff  shaft 
along  it  or  used  a  piece  of  twine  so  as  to  mark 
its  length.  The  actual  weight  of  the  creature 
in  its  then  condition  is  of  no  interest,  except  so 
far  as  it  shows  how  low  an  invalid  can  be 
brought  by  suffering  and  privation.  On  reach¬ 
ing  home  the  angler  ascertains  that  the  fish  was, 
let  11s  say,  fifty-five  inches  in  length,  and  at  once 
he  wishes  to  know  what  it  must  have  weighed 
when  in  condition  a  few  months  previously,  for 
he  feels  he  is  entitled  to  claim  having  landed  a 
fish  of  such  weight,  and  in  a  sense  he  is  right. 

That  weight  rather  than  length  is  the  standard 
of  size  is  really  a  mere  convention,  and  a  fifty- 
five-inch  salmon  is  a  great  fish,  and  the  ter¬ 
minology  used  in  describing  him  should  convey 
as  much.  The  poor  invalid  may  have  only 
weighed  a  mere  twenty  pounds  or  thirty  pounds, 
but  such  a  weight  gives  a  totally  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  of  the  fish,  and  is,  therefore,  essentially 
false.  We  proceed  then  by  our  rule  and  pres¬ 
ently  arrive  at  7,154,125  pounds.  The  early 
figures  alone  concerning  us,  we  therefore  see  our 
salmon  was  either  7,  71,  715  pounds  or  even 
more,  so  that  71  pounds  was  clearly  his  weight 
plus  about  half  a  pound  more.  No  one  should 
make  a  mistake  here;  7  pounds  or  715  pounds 
are  in  the  case  obvious  absurdities  of  course,  and 
things  always  work  out  in  this  way,  and  so  one 
gets  the  weight  of  one’s  fish  very  approximately 
■with  ease.  Last  of  all,  one  can  make  out  a  table 
of  weight  of  fish  for  length  at  one’s  leisure  and 
keep  it  by  one  for  future  reference. 

Shannon  Shore. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


VII.— The  Bluefish. 

Of  the  many  sorts  of  fish  which  annually  visit 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  none  is  more  erratic  in  move¬ 
ment  and  habit  than  the  bluefish.  With  habits  in 
many  ways  peculiar  to  themselves  and  versatile 
always  in  emergency,  they  are  ever  an  object  of 
interest  and  delight  to  the  student  and  angler. 

Perhaps  the 'most  remarkable  thing  about  them 
is  their  wonderful  rapidity  of  growth,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  many  well  authenticated  cases  de¬ 
noting  their  growth  during  well  defined  periods, 
the  stories  told  of  them  might  easily  be  classed 
with  many  fish  stories  not  credible.  Circum¬ 
stances,  however,  sometimes  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  observant,  data  which  establishes  the  facts 
beyond  dispute.  As  an  instance,  the  mouths  of 
our  local  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  are  very 
frequently  suddenly  closed  by  the  action  of  the 
ocean  currents  which  throw  sandbars  across  the 
mouths,  closing  the  streams  completely.  When 
this  occurs  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
young  fish  are  in  inland  waters,  their  growth 
can  be,  and  many  times  has  been,  measured. 

A  few  years  since.  Shark  River,  New  Jersey, 
became  thus  closed  in  August,  when  small  blue¬ 
fish  were  abundant  in  it,  and  was  not  opened 
until  late  in  October.  Within  the  short  period  of 
little  more  than  two  months  these  fish  grew  from 
fingerlings  of  three  to  four  ounces  in  August  to 
full  i-pound  to  1% -pound  fish  in  October.  This 
would  seem  to  be  almost  unbelievable,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  thousands  of  them  were 
taken,  and  it  was  sheer  impossibility  for  them  to 
get  in  from  outside  waters. 

What  has  been  noticed  in  such  cases  is  amply 
confirmed  by  outside  observers  in  the  open  sea. 
The  bluefish  which  pass  south  in  early  autumn, 
known  as  snappers,  or  snapping  mackerel,  return 
to  us  the  following  spring  as  two  to  three-pound 
fish,  and  in  the  autumn,  having  finished  their 
round  of  rapacity  in  Northern  waters,  again  go 
South  the  full  four  to  seven-pound  fish. 

That  the  bluefish  spawns  in  the  open  sea  is 
beyond  dispute.  No  authenticated  case  oppose'd 
to  this  conclusion  is  known,  and  it  is  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  fingerlings  crowd  in 
close  along  shore  seeking  every  inlet,  which  they 
enter  in  multitudes,  as  if  to  escape  their  foes,  as 
well  as  the  more  readily  to  secure  their  favorite 
food,  the  spearing,  which  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  abundant  in  all  coastwise  streams.  The 
fact  that  these  young  fish  appear  simultaneously 
along  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
Coast,  furnishes  additional  proof  that  the  cradle 
of  the  infant  bluefish  is  in  the  open  sea. 

Their  range  is  not  fully  known.  They  are 
periodically  abundant  on  the  coast  as  far  south 
as'  Florida.  I  have  met  with  them  in  abundance 
there  and  seen  the  slaughter  last  for  a  period, 
and  then  when  food  was  sti'l  abundant  and  all 
conditions,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  favor¬ 
able,  not  a  fish  could  he  found.  At  times  they 
are  quite  plentful  in  the  Gulf  -of  Mexico,  but 
there  they  do  not  appear  to  range  close  in  shore. 
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as  is  their  custom  in  more  northern  waters.  I 
have  made  diligent  inquiry  at  different  points 
near  Galveston'  and  find  they  are  well  known  to 
the  fishermen  there,  though  they  are  not  plenti¬ 
ful.  and  do  not  take  the  hook  well. 

In  point  of  destructiveness  to  other  fish  there 
is  no  parallel  known  to  observers.  They  are 
true  pirates  of  the  sea ;  cannibals  to-  a  degree,  and 
dreaded  by  every  species  smaller  than  themselves. 
Their  awful  rapacity  when  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey  is  a  sight  well  worth  much  endeavor  to  wit¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  naturalist.  The  men¬ 
haden  or  mossbunker  constitutes  their  principal 
food  in  Northern  waters,  and  the  slaughter  of 
these  helpless  fish  is  pitiful. 

The  bluefish  strike  the  outer  edge  of  menhaden 
schools  when  in  the  open  sea  with  the  regularity 


squid,  which  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  is 
made  from  block-tin,  and  armed  with  a  strong 
hook  about  8/0  size,  needs  no  baiting.  It  is  cast 
from  the  point  of  the  rod  and  reeled  in  rapidly. 
As  it  goes  glinting  through  the  water,  the  .eager 
fish  seizes  the  bright  deception,  and  then  to  the 
man  who  had  the  reel  in  hand  comes  a  battle,  if 
the  fish  is  a  fair  sized  one  of  from  five  to  seven 
pounds  in  weight,  which  is  most  extraordinary. 
No  fish  on  our  coast — weight  considered — puts 
up  a  battle  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  blue- 
fish  Fully  alive  to  the  situation,  he  resorts  to 
every  wile  to  disengage  the  hook,  vaulting  high 
in  the  air,  then  sounding  deep,  rushing  from 
right  to  left,  and  all  the  while  shaking  his  head 
much  as  a  dog  might  when  shaking  a  rat.  Then, 
when  all  else  fails,  he  will  rush  directly  inshore 


followed  by  the  bluefish  to  its  source,  which  is 
the  boat,  then  with  hook  baited  with  a  piece  of 
the  fish,  the  angler  permits  his  line  to  pass  out. 
J11  this  manner  of  fishing  the  hook  should  be 
ringed,  about  8/0  size,  and  attached  to  a  piece  of 
piano  wire  eighteen  inches  in  length,  as  the  razor¬ 
like  jaws  will  cut  a  gut  snell  at  the  first  snap.' 
The  bait  should  be  supported  by  a  cork  float  set 
about  five  feet  from  the  hook,  as  they  feed  much 
at  the  surface,  and  this  gives  the  angler  the 
advantage  of  always  having  his  line  taut.  When 
the  strike  comes,  it  is  second  to  nothing  done  by 
the  finny  tribes.  Man  and  .  tackle  alone  are  put 
to  their  best  endeavor,  and  woe  betide  the  man 
in  this  class  of  fishing  who  depends  on  the 
bargain  counter  variety  of  tack’e  for  success.  It 
is  worse  than  useless. 


ON  THE  CASTALIA  CREEK  IN  OHIO. 
From  a  photograph  by  J.  W.  Oswald. 


and  order  of  well  drilled  men,  and  soon  have 
them  swimming  in  a  circle.  Many  of  the  blue¬ 
fish  appear  to  be  beneath  the  menhaden  to  prevent 
them  from  settling.  Many  times  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  their  awful  havoc  as  these  wolves  of  the 
sea  rushed  through  the  frightened  hordes,  biting 
and  tearing  without  mercy,  their  jaws  snapping 
like  steel  traps  and  sending  high  in  the  air  the 
portions  of  the  fish  not  gorged,  which  would  in¬ 
stantly  be  snapped  up  by  another  as  it  again 
reached  the  water,  and  soon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  would  become  a  bloody  foam  caused  by 
the  threshing  of  the  larger  fish  in  their  frantic 
rushes  of  death.  Often,  however,  they  gorge 
the  entire  fish,  and  I  have  taken  from  the 
stomachs  of  large  bluefish  many  which  showed 
no  other  mutilation  than  the  single  bite  which 
meant  their  capture. 

1  o  the  angler  who  has  the  proper  outfit,  there 
is  perhaps  no  finer  sport  than  squidding  from  the 
beach  when  a  school  of  bluefish  is  on.  The 


much  faster  than  the  line  can  be  taken  in,  until 
a  long  bow  is  trailing  behind  and  everything  is 
slack.  Then  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  he  darts 
back  over  the  same  course,  and  in  many  cases 
this  effects  his  release,  as  the  hook  is  reversed  in 
his  mouth  and  is  backed  out  by  the  sudden  snap. 

Baiting  with  mullet  and  still-fishing  for  them 
during  September  and  October  is  a  favorite 
pastime,  as  they  draw  into  the  deep  sloughs  along 
the  beach.  Taken  in  this  manner  the  fish  is  much 
more  at  the  angler’s  mercy,  as  there  is  no  heavy 
squid  to  shake  loose,  and  the  terrific  strike  of  the 
fish  usually  sets  the  hook  firmly  in  the  jaw.  They 
are  ready  biters,  and  when  they  favor  us  with 
their  presence,  no  fish  is  so  eagerly  sought  after — 
the  game  striped  bass  not  excepted. 

Another  favorite  method  of  capture  known  as 
chumming  is  much  practiced.  This  is  done  by 
grinding  the  menhaden,  throwing  it  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  allowing  it  to  drift 
with  the  tide.  This. creates  a  slick  and  will  be 


•  The  motor  boat  is  much  in  use  during  the 
autumn  months,  when  trolling  with  a  squid  is 
followed.  The  squid — the  same  as  those  used  in 
surf-casting — is  allowed  to  trail  behind  the  boat 
with  from  100  to  150  feet  of  line  out.  A  knitted 
thumb-cot  should  always  be  used,  as  the  speed  of 
the  fish  when  first  hooked  is  almost  sure  to  flash 
the  spool  of  the  reel  from  under  the  thumb,  and 
the  rapidly  running  line  will  instantly  raise  a 
painful  blister. 

The  greed  of  the  bluefish  is  phenomenal,  and 
the  stories  of  its  rapacity  are  so  well  authenti¬ 
cated  that  they  ne.ed  no  confirmation.  They  will 
gorge  themselves  to  repletion,  and  then  when  the 
food  is  but  partially  digested,  they  will  disgorge  it 
and  at  once  begin  feeding  again.  Volumes  have 
been  written  regarding  this  most  interesting- 
species,  and  still  much  of  their  true  history  is 
left  unsaid.  True  corsairs  of  the  sea,  nothing 
smaller  in  size  than  themselves  escapes  them,  and 
nothing  is  bolder  in  attack  and  defense.  But  like 
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all  the  denizens  of  the  sea,  they  have  their 
enemies,  and  their  particular  foe  is  the  porpoise. 
I  once  saw  a  large  school  chopping  to  fragments 
a  school  of  menhaden,  when  they  in  turn  were 
surrounded  by  a  school  of  porpoises,  and  the 
turmoil  in  the  sea  was  at  once  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  biters  were  bitten  now;  Nemesis 
was  on  their  trail,  and  as  they  finally  secured  an 
opening  and  went  flashing  out  over  the  bar 
closely  pursued  by  the  eager  porpoises,  I  could 
not  suppress  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  the 
hapless  menhaden  were  in  a  measure  avenged. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


National  Casting  Tournament. 


The  report  of  the  annual  contest  of  the 
National  Association  of  Angling  Clubs,  held  in 
Chicago,  Aug.  18-20,  reached  us  too  late  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  full  in  this  issue,  but  the  winners  and 
their  scores  follow : 

Light  tackle,  dry-fly  accuracy— L.  E.  De  Garmo, 


99  2/15  per  cent. 

Light  tackle,  distance  fly — F.  N.  Peet,  102  feet. 

Accuracy  fly — F.  A.  Forsythe,  99  I3/I5  Per  cent. 

Accuracy  bait,  quarter-ounce — W.  H.  Ball,  5 
demerits. 

Distance  bait,  quarter-ounce — B.  F.  Flegel,  av¬ 
erage  of  five  casts,  148  feet,  7  3/5  inches. 

Salmon  fly — W.  H.  Ball,  1405/2  feet. 

Accuracy  bait,  half-ounce — D.  F.  Beatty,  5  de¬ 
merits. 

Distance  fly — F.  N.  Peet,  117  feet. 

Distance  bait,  half-ounce — B.  F.  Flegel,  aver¬ 
age  of  five  casts,  203  feet  71/5  inches. 

All-round  average — W.  H.  Ball. 


The  Anglers’  Casting  Club  of  Chicago.- 

Chicago,  Aug.  14..— Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
The  unexpected  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  so  many 
■of  our  friends  at  our  regular  pi -ounce  accuracy 
and  distance  events,  scheduled  for  July  31,  made 
the  day  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

Among  the  visitors  were  Mr.  Tolfson  of  the 
Milwaukee  Anglers’,  and  Messrs.  Eggebrecht, 
Hawthorne,  Hoff  and  Winteringham,  of  the 
Elgin  Anglers’  clubs;  Messrs.  Pearce,  Peet, 
Bellows  and  Beatty,  of  the  Chicago  Flv-Casting 
Club;'  Mr.  Hinterleitner,  of  the  North  Shore 
Casting  Club,  and  Miss  Agnes  Nordholm. 

Following  are  the  scores  in  per  cent. : 


Campbell  . 

Woernecke  . 

C  Nordholm  . 

Loes  . 

T.  Nordholm  . 

Hartley  . 

Place  . 

Visitors: 

Tolfson  . 

Hinterleitner  . 

Bellows  . 

Eggebrecht  . 

Hawthorne  . 

Hoff  . 


97.3  Rood  .  96-3 

98.8  Kleinfeldt  .  9B.U 

94’. 2  Ames  .  98.0 

98.1  Johnson  . . 96.6 

97.3  Lingenfelter  .  97.0 

98.1  Goengle  .  96.4 

98.8  Jamison  .  97.2 

97.7  Wintringham  .  98.7 

98.4  Pearce  .  99.1 

97.7  Peet  .  98.4 

96.8  Beatty  .  98.3 

95.2  Agnes  Nordholm  - 96.9 

98.8 


Visitors: 


Pierson  . 

.  97.4 

Cook  . 

.  98.1 

Wehle  . 

.  98.4 

Linder  . 

.  98.1. 

Berg  . 

.  98.2 

Willis  . 

Whitby  . 

.  98.6 

E.  M.  Town, 

Sec’y. 

Tuna  Biting  Again. 

Avalon,  Cal.,  Aug.  14. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  school  of  big  tuna,  which  has 
been  loafing  about  the  island  at  intervals  all  sum¬ 
mer.  whetted  up  its  appetite  yesterday,  and  went 
through  the  anglers’  tackle-boxes  like  a  charge 
of  shot.  Several  reported  strikes — that  is  all. 

To-day  the  anglers  reported  better  luck.  That 
good  old  tuna  scout,  Doctor  Warren  N.  Vilas, 
reputed  to  have  experienced  all  the  known  ways 
of  losing  a  tuna,  finally  got  his  first  fish,  also  the 
much  coveted  blue  button,  which  had  virtually 
been  voted  to  him  when  he  was  elevated  to 
elective  active  membership  in  order  to  become 
a  director,  although  the  club  does  not  award  this 
trophy  except  upon  qualification. 

Vilas’  tuna  weighed  136  pounds.  Phil.  O’Mara 
was  along,  handling  the  doctor’s  launch.  Phil, 
has  come  to  be  quite  a  skilled  gaffer.  Doc.  Vilas 
impressed  a  convenient  whale  into  service,  and 
the  whale  several  times  herded  the  tuna  toward 
the  boat,  when  it  was  disposed  to  test  the  length 
and  strength  of  the  doctor's  dine.  Along  toward 
the  end  of  the  struggle  the  whale  breached  along¬ 
side.  The  doctor  had  a  hard  fight  for  two  hours. 

The  same  day  a  young  engineer  from  Glasgow, 
G.  H.  Smith,  landed  the  third  largest  tuna  taken 
in  several  seasons,  a  151  pounder.  The  school 
is  made  up  of  very  large  fish,  many  larger  than 
any  that  have  been  caught  on  rod  and  reel.  When 
one  of  the  big  fellows  strikes,  that  is  the  end. 
They  go  through  goo  feet  of  line  in  jig-time  un¬ 
less  the  boatman  is  unusually  keen. 

C.  G.  Conn,  who  went  back  to  Elkhart,  Ind.. 
to  rebuild  his  factory  after  the  fire,  has  gone  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  taking  Billy  Mathews,  his 
favorite  boatman,  all  the  way  from  Catalina. 
Mr.  Conn  has  gone  at  the  tuna  with  the  best  of 
tackle  and  equipment  and  one  of  the  best  boat¬ 
men  that  ever  handled  launch  or  skiff.  Word 
has  been  received  from  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
tuna  in  the  bay  are  of  most  enormous  propor¬ 
tions  ;  he  hooked  one  that  was  estimated  to  be 
twelve  feet  long.  It  smashed  his  rod  and  tore 
his  tackle  to  pieces.  This  was  a  most  exceptional 
fish,  however.  It  need  surprise  no  one  to  see 
Conn  kill  a  300-  or  400-pounder.  He  is  one  of 
the  best  tuna  hunters  the  island  ever  had,  ahvays 
scouting  about  in  his  big,  fast  launch,  and  lead¬ 
ing  the  ivay  for  the  rest,  as  well  as  bringing  in 
fish  whenever  they  show7  any  disposition  to  touch 
bait.  Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 


Distance  J^-ounce  event  of  July  31 ;  average 


for  five  casts: 


Feet. 

Feet. 

Lingenfelter  . 

....  204 

T.  Nordhold  _ 

.  101  2 

Place  . 

....  147 

Ames  . 

. 123  2 

Kleinfeldt  . 

Visitors: 

. . . .  122  6 

Jamison  . 

. 188  8 

Eggebrecht  . 

Winteringham  . . . 

....  135 
. . . .  133  2 

Beatty  . . 

. 119  6 

Following  are  the  scores  in  per  cent,  for  our 
regular  club  contest  scheduled  for  to-day  in 
■ounce  accuracy  event : 


Town  . 

. 98.3 

C  Nordholm  .... 

. 93.3 

Place  . 

. 98.1 

Lingenfelter  . 

. 96.6 

T.oes  . 

. 95.7 

Hartley  . 

Woernecke  . 

. 92.9 

Slocum  . 

. 98.6 

Kleinfeldt  . 

.  97. S 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  7. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Scores  cast  by  members  at  Stow 
Lake  yesterday,  when  the  w-eather  was  fair,  and 
to-day,  when  the  sky  was  overcast.  Yesterday’s 
scores : 


Event  No.  1, 

distance,  feet: 

L.  G.  Burpee... 

.  90 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

...  103 

F.  A.  Webster. 

.  86 

Re-entry : 

T.  C.  Kierulff  . 

.  99 

Event  No.  2, 

Accuracy,  per 

cent. : 

T.  G.  Burpee... 

.  97.6 

Geo.  C.  Edwards... 

.  9S.4 

F.  A.  Webster. 

.  98.4 

C.  (>.  Youne . 

.  98.14 

T.  C.  Kierulff.. 

.  97.13 

W.  L.  Gerstle...... 

.  96.10 

F.  H.  Reed.... 

.  98.8 

Re-entries : 

F.  A.  Webster 

.  98.10 

T.  C.  Kierulff  . 

.  99.6 

Event  No.  3,  delicacy,  per  cent.: 


Accuracy.  Delicacy. 

L.  G.  Burpee .  97.16  98.30  ’ 

F.  A.  Webster .  99.16  99.50 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  98.32  99.40 

F.  H.  Reed .  98.48  99.40 

C.  G.  Young .  99.00  99.30 

Geo.  C.  Edwards .  99.12  99.40 

W.  L.  Gerstle .  94.40  94.40 

Re-entries : 

F.  A.  Webster  .  98.40  99.20 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  99.32  99.50 

Event  No.  4,  lure  casting,  per  cent. : 

I..  G.  Burpee  .  88.4 

F.  A.  Webster .  95.5 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  96.8 

F.  H.  Reed .  85.7 

C.  G.  Young .  97.6 

Geo.  C.  Edwards .  93.5 

W.  L.  Gerstle . ! . , ... . 

Re-entries :' 

F.  A.  Webster .  96.2 

T.  C.  Kierulff  .  97.2 


To-day’s  scores  were: 


Net. 

97.53 

99.33 

99.6 

99.14 

99.15 
99.26 

94.40 

99.00 

99.41 

81.6 
95.6 

122.6 

ION  2 
116.6 
96 


Event  No.  1. 

distance,  feet: 

T.  C.  Kierulff.. 

.  104 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

Re-entries : 

T.  C.  Kierulff.. 

.  106 

Event  No.  2, 

Accuracy,  per 

cent. : 

C.  G.  \oung.. 

.  98.13 

Dr.  W.  Brooks . 

t .  H.  Reed... 

.  98.6 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

Tames  \\  att . . . . 

. 98 

H.  C.  Golcher . 

F.  M.  Haight. 

.  98.1 

E.  A.  Mocker  . 

Re-entries : 

H.  C.  Golcher. 

.  97.12 

F.  M.  Haight . 

1.  C.  Kierulff. 

.  98.12 

Tames  Watt  . 

Event  No.  3, 

delicacy,  per 

cent. : 

103 


C.  G  Young .  97.44 

1.  H.  Reed .  99.32 

James  Watt  . . _  96  44 

F.  M.  Haight .  97. S 

Dr.  \\  .  E.  Brooks .  98.32 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  98.52 

H.  C.  Golcher  .  97.40 

E.  A.  Mocker .  96.20 

Re-entries : 

H.  C.  Golcher .  98.32 

T.  C.  Kierulff  .  98.40 

F.  M.  Haight .  96.32 

Event  No.  4,  lure  casting 

C.  G.  Young . 

F.  H.  Reed  . 


Accuracy.  Delicacy. 
""  "  £9.00’ 


per  cent.: 


97.50 

96.40 
97.30 

99.40 
100.00 

99.20 

98.00 

99.00 

100.00 

96.10 

9S 

87.9 


James  Watt  .  97.6 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks . .  93.2 

T.  C.  Kierulff  . 93.4 

H.  C.  Golcher .  82.3 

E.  A.  Mocker  .  98.5 

F.  J.  Cooper . 93.8 

Re-entries : 

H.  C.  Golcher .  91.4 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  97.7 

James  Watt  .  96.2' 

F  H.  Reed  . 80.1 

F.  J.  Cooper  . 


98.6 

95.7 

95.5 

98.7 

9S.4 

96.13 

Net. 

9S.22 

98.41 

96.42 

97.19 

99.6 
99.26 
98.30 
97.10 

98.46 

99.20 

96.21 

12S 

iio 

89 

128 

105 

130 

127 

60 

143 

130 

iso 


E.  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  it,.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee,  the  date 
of  the  State  tournament  was  set  for  Sept.  17, 
w'hile  on  Sept.  18  the  Chicago  and  Elgin,  Ill., 
clubs  have  been  invited  to  come  up  to  a  special 
tournament.  It  is  expected  that  some  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  best  casters  of  Chicago  will  be  pres¬ 
ent.  We  would  like  to  see  all  members  present 
at  both  occasions. 

In  the  club’s  weekly  tournament  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Park,  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  H.  C.  Mullen  and 
M.  A.  Beck  were  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
quarter-ounce  event,  with  a  score  of  99.  M.  A. 
Beck  and  C.  A.  Rhine  were  tied  for  first  place 
in  the  half-ounce  event  with  a  score  of  98  3/15. 


14-ounce. 

jounce. 

IT.  C  .  Mullen  . 

.  99 

98  2-15 

M.  A.  Beck . 

.  99 

98  3-15 

T.  H.  Toll . 

.  98  3-15 

98  2-15 

C.  A.  Rhine . 

.  97  10-15 

98  3-15 

Albert  Lahman  . 

97  8-15 

Anton  Stolz  . 

.  97  3-15 

97  12-15 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer . 

.  97  3-15 

97  10-15 

Heipy  Loes  . 

.  94  4-15 

96  7-15 

las  McBride  . 

97  4-15 

G  C.  Schoenlaub . 

97  1-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson . . 

95  13-15 

Harry  Lewis  . 

95  8-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


(Sea  and  River  Fishing  continued  on  page  354.) 


Yach(ing  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

Northport  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

New  Rochelle  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

Marine  and  Field  Club,  ninth  championship. 
Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 
Beverly  Yacht  Club,  sixth  race. 

Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  club. 

Fall  River  Yacht  Club,  rear-commodore  cup. 
American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 
Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  race. week. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  open. 

2.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  special. 

2.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  open. 

2.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Sippican  race. 

2-5.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  triangular,  open  race. 

2- 6.  American  Yacht  Club,  Newburyport,  cruise. 

3.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

3.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Mattapoisett  race. 

3.  Duxbury  Y.  C. 

3.  Hartford  Yacht  Club,  special. 

3.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  motor  boats. 

3.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open. 

3.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  club. 

3.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  handicap. 
3.  Ponquoque  Yacht  Club,  association  regatta. 

3.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

3.  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  cruise  to  Hamilton. 

3- 5.  New  RochelLe-Huguenot  Yacht  Club  cruise. 
3-5.  Portland  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

5.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  open. 

5.  Model  Yacht  Club,  Brooklyn. 

5.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

5.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

5.  Norwalk  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

5.  Sachem’s  Head  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

5.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

5.  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  open. 

5.  Jubilee  Yacht  Club,  club. 

5.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  sonder. 

5.  Lynn  Yacht  Club,  Nahant  Y.  R.  A.,  open. 

5.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

8.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

19.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

10.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  eleventh  championship. 
10.  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  open. 

10.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  interclub  races. 

10.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Com.  Baum  cup. 

10.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  seventh  Corinthian. 

10.  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  Prince  of  Wales  cup. 

15.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Glen  Cove. 

17.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

17.  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

17.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  twelfth  championship. 

17.  Taunton  Yacht  Club,  open. 

17.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

17.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

17.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  fall  regatta. 

24.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 


Lessons  of  the  Season. 

As  the  season  advances  yachtsmen  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  discuss  the  lessons  learned  and  later 
they  will  get  together  and  possibly  make  some 
changes  in  rules  and  conditions  which  will  ben¬ 
efit  the  sport.  It’s  a  poor  season  when  some 
changes  in  rules  cannot  be  made  and  such  an 
one  might  be  regarded  as  a  failure  because  the 
sport  of  yachting  cannot  stand  still.  One  thing 
the  cruise  has  suggested  is  a  change  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  govern  the  Astor  Cup  races.  It  has 
often  been  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  fair  to 
the  larger  boats  to  have  to  race  against  30  foot¬ 
ers  and  allow  full  times.  It  takes  all  interest 
out  of  the  race  in  the  first  place  and  enables 
a  small  yacht  to  win  often  because  of  some 
lucky  change  in  the  weather  conditions.  The 
Astor  Cups  stand  for  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
season  and  it  is  really  absurd  to  watch  a  fine 
vessel  cross  the  line  and  then  to  have  to  wait 
for  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  to  find  out  if 
some  small  craft  cannot  get  in  and  snatch 
away  a  well  earned  victory. 

In  the  last  races  the  Aurora,  Winsome,  Ista- 
lena  and  Shimma  were  fighting  among  them¬ 
selves  and  the  Cara  Mia  and  Windward  were 
far  astern,  sailing  on  without  any  hindrance. 
They  were  profiting  by  the  battle  between  the 
four  larger  sloops  and  as  a  result  Cara  Mia 
almost  secured  a  trophy. 


There  are  not  very  many  large  yachts  racing 
nowadays  and  those  yachtsmen  who  still  favor 
the  larger  type  should  be  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  If  small  boats  like  30  footers  are 
able  to  pick  up  the  best  of  the  season's  prizes 
the  large  racing  yacht  will  soon  disappear  and 
owners  will  have  small  craft  which  are  less 
costly  and  live  on  some  steamer  or  cruiser. 

It  has  before  been  suggested  to  Colonel  As¬ 
tor  that  there  should  be  two  prizes  for  schoon¬ 
ers  and  two  for  sloops,  divisions  being  made  as 
in  the  races  for  the  different  flag  officers’  cups 
but  so  far  the  Colonel  has  not  taken  kindly  to 
the  suggestion.  Now  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  limit  be  placed  on  the  allowances.  An 
owner  of  a  fast  small  yacht  should  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  race  if  he  thinks  he  has  a  yacht  fast 
enough  to  win,  but  such  craft  should  rate  as  if 
they  measured,  say.  46  feet  in  figuring  time  al¬ 
lowances.  In  other  words,  full  allowance 
should  be  made  to  yachts  of  the  larger  classes, 
but  anything  measuring  less  than  46  feet  rat¬ 
ing  should  be  figured  as  rating  at  46.  Some 
such  condition  as  this  would  give  the  larger 
yachts  much  better  chances  of  success  as 
against  the  very  small  ones,  and  it  would  also 
keep  the  Astor  Cups  in  the  classes  they  were 
originally  intended  for — the  larger  ones. 

Such  a  condition  is  imposed  in  the  race  for 
the  King’s  Cup  by  limiting  the  size  of  yachts 
eligible.  Sloops  may  not  be  less  than  50  feet 
and  schooners  not  less  than  60  feet  water  line 
length. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made  about  the 
courses  for  the  King’s  Cup  races.  Owners  of 
sloops  want  a  windward  and  leeward  course. 
Owners  of  schooners  want  triangular  courses 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  courses  se¬ 
lected  alternate,  one  year  windward  and  leeward 
and  one  year  triangular.  So  far  the  five  races 
sailed  for  this  cup  have  been  over  triangular 
courses,  and  strange  to  say,  the  slpops  which 
are  supposed  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
schooners  when  reaching,  have  won  three  out 
of  the  five  races,  so  that  really  the  sloop  men 
have  not  much  to  complain  of. 

The  British  International  Cup  races  were  not 
as  successful  as  they  might  have  been  and  it 
is  hard  to  figure  out  just  where  to  place  the 
blame.’  Everyone  who  saw  the  race  is  willing' 
to  concede  that  the  British  should  have  won 
with  Pioneer  but  for  the  unfortunate  accident 
which  caused  her  ‘to  fire  at  the  carburetor  and 
hold  her  up  for  twenty  minutes.  Such  a  con¬ 
test  should  not  be  decided  in  one  race.  When 
yachtsmen  are  willing  to  make  such  a  long 
journey  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  good  race,  an 
accident  should  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  every¬ 
thing.  It  would  be  better  if  the  match  were 
two  out  of  three  or  even  three  out  of  five 
races,  then  a  slight  accident  which  will  at  once 
put  a  racing  motor  boat  out  of  the  contest 
would  not  matter  so  much.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  conditions  governing  this  trophy  will 
be  changed  before  there  is  another  race. 

The  trophy  is  held  by  the  Motor  Boat  Club 
of  America,  but  that  organization  cut  very  little 
figure  in  the  races  or  the  arrangements  for  the 
defence  of  the  trophy.  Through  an  agreement 
made  when  the  Motor  Boat  Club  was  in  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  the  Automobile  Club  of  America 
had  charge  of  everything  and  it  was  hardly  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  that  men  who  know  nothing 
about  motor  boating  could  manage  things  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Before  there  is  another  race  things 
will  be  changed  and  it  is  hoped  for  the  good 
of  the  sport  that  motor  boat  men  manage 
motor  boat  races. 

An  ex-commodore  of  the  Colonial '  Y.  C., 
talking  of  the  motor  boat  trouble,  last  week 
said: 

“The  lack  of  boats  for  the  eliminating  trials 
to  represent  this  country  in  the  international 


motor  boat  races  brings  up  the  much  disputed 
question  of  control.  International  sailing  races 
of  all  kinds  have  always  been  popular,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  always  been  managed  by 
well-known  yacht  clubs,  having  behind  them 
large  and  influential  memberships  taking  pride 
in  the  success  of  their  races.  International 
motor  boat  racing  has  lacked  popular  support 
for  the  reasofi  that  it  has  been  controlled  by 
a  close  corporation  known  as  the  Motor  Boat 
Club  of  America,  which  unfortunately  for  the 
sport,  is  a  club  at  the  present  time  in  name 
only. 

When  it  was  organized  in  1906  it  had  the 
cream  of  the  motor  boat  enthusiasts  on  its  roll 
of  membership.  Unfortunately  it  failed  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  permanent  club  house  on  the  water  and 
as  a  consequence  the  membership  fell  away  un¬ 
til  today  it  is  very  small  and  its  only  habitation' 
the  use  of  a  meeting  room  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  America.  In 
its  early  career  Commodore  Schroeder  ably 
and  successfully  represented  the  sport,  but  with 
the  decadence  of  the  club,  his  interest  waned. 
This  condition  would  be  otherwise  if  these 
races  were  in  charge  of  such  well-known  clubs 
as  the  New  York.  Larchmont,  Atlantic  or  some 
others  who  are  experienced  in  managing  races.” 


Harpoon  Wins  Taft  Cup. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  more  pleas¬ 
ing  international  match  than  that  recently 

sailed  between  Spanish  and  American  Sonder 
boats.  Three  boats  from  Spain  met  three  boats 
of  this  country  in  a  series  of  races  sailed  off 
Marblehead  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eastern 
Y.  C.,  and  although  the  American  boats  out¬ 
sailed  the  visitors  in  all  weathers  and  some- ' 
times  won  by  large  margins  of  time,  the  races 
were  most  enjoyable  because  the  visitors  were 
able  to  take  defeat  as  good  sportsmen  should 
and  came  here  mainly  to  try  out  their  boats 
and  to  have  some  good  sport  rather  than  to 
win  mugs.  Of  course,  everyone  in  any  sport  is 
pleased  with  success  and  he  is  afterwards  proud 
to  be  able  to  point  to  trophies  .won  by  his  skill. 
But  winning  is  not  the  chief  thing  in  contests. 
The  man  who  can  lose  gracefully  does  more  for 
the  sport  in  which  he  is  interested  than  the  one 
who  can  capture  all  the  prizes. 

The  Spaniards  made  many  friends  at  Marble¬ 
head  and  they  go  away  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  their  mission  even  if 
they  did  not  take  away  the  handsome  prizes  of¬ 
fered.  They  came  for  a  good  time,  for  good 
sport  and  for  good  fellowship. 

During  their  stay  at  Marblehead  they  were 
entertained  every  night  and  in  their  turn  enter¬ 
tained.  too.  Before  the  races  began  Commo¬ 
dore  Clark,  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C..  arranged  a 
banquet  at  which  covers  were  laid  for  sixty, 
and  the  night  after  the  Taft  Cup’s  ownership 
had  been  settled  the  visitors  gave  a  dinner  to 
local  yachtsmen.  Victoriano  L.  Doriga,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federation  of  Spanish  Yacht  Clubs, 
presided,  and  had  as  his  principal  guests  Com¬ 
modore  F.  Lewis  Clark,  the  Spanish  minister, 
Senor  Riano,  the  owners  and  crews  of  the 
American  yachts,  the  officials  and  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Eastern  and  other  clubs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  a  cablegram  was  received  from 
President  Azner,  of  the  Real  Sporting  Club  of 
Bilbao,  which  read:  ‘I  beg  to  thank  you  most 
sincerely  for  the  kindness  to  our  members  and 
am  looking  forward  for  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.” 

Former  Governor  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  responded 
in  Spanish  and  his  remarks  aroused  great  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The-  racing  began  on  Wednesday,  August  17, 
and  before  that  day  six  yachts  were  officially 
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measured  and  their  dimensions  and  other  de¬ 
tails  made  public  as  follows: 


Water 

Line, 

Beam, 

Draft, 

Over  Displace-  Sail 
All,  ment.  Area, 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Lbs. 

bq.l't. 

20.  So 

6.37 

4'. 76 

33.00 

5445 

527 

Papoose  . 

Mosquito  IE. 

21.05 

5.95 

4.93 

34.44 

5315 

53S 

20.50 

0.14 

4.75 

33.77 

5135 

516.5 

19. 4S 

7.05 

4.93 

35.80 

4220 

544 

19.97 

7.01 

5.03 

30.37 

4395 

550 

Harpoon  .... 

19.39 

7.30 

5.30 

30.00 

40S5 

550 

Chonta,  owned  and  sailed  by  Luis  de  Arana; 
crew.  Juan  de  Zabala,  Eduardo  Astigarraga. 

Papoose,  owner  Antonio  Echeguren;  helms¬ 
man,  Javier  Pena;  cew,  Francisco  Tutton,  Mar¬ 
iano  Arneedo. 

Mosquito  II.  owner  Victoriano  L.  Doriga^ 
helmsman,  Manuel  Corral;  crew,  Juan  J.  de  la 
Quintana,  Victoriano  L.  Doriga. 

Beaver,  owner  and  helmsman,  C.  H.  W.  Fos¬ 
ter;  crew,  W.  Starling  Burgess,  Reginald  Fos¬ 
ter. 

Cima.  owner  and  helmsman,  Guy  Lowell; 
crew,  J.  R.  Harding,  Charles  D.  Mower. 

Harpoon,  owner  and  helmsman,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  II;  crew,  T.  Nelson  Perkins, 
Arthur  Adams. 

Chonta  was  built  in  1907.  Papoose  in  1908  and 
Mosquito  II  in  1909.  The  three  Americans 
were  built  this  year,  Harpoon  from  designs  by 
E.  A.  Boardman,  Cima  from  designs  by  Charles 
D.  Mower  and  Beaver  from  designs  by  W. 
Starling  Burgess. 

They  raced  for  the  President  Taft  Cup,  which 
was  to  go  to  the  yacht  first  winning  three 
races.  The  Governor  Draper  Cup  was  for  the 
yacht  scoring  the  most  points,  but  the  same 
yacht  could  not  take  both  cups. 

Harpoon  won  the  series.  She  finished  first 
in  four  races,  but  was  disqualified  in  the  first 
for  fouling  a  mark.  The  Spanish  boats  were 
outsailed.  Their  boats  were  well  handled,  but 
were  not  suited  to  the  Marblehead  conditions. 

The  visitors  used  loose  footed  jibs,  which 
caused  some  comment,  and  it  was  wondered 
how  they  could  do  so  well  turning  to  windward. 
Their  mainsails,  too,  were  much  harder  than 
the  American  sails. 

FIRST  RACE. 

There  was  the  usual  big  fleet  of  small  craft 
off  Marblehead  when  the  yachts  went  out  to 
Half  Way  Rock  to  start  in  the  first  race.  Rev¬ 
enue  cutters  kept  the  course  clear.  It  was  a 
day  when  the  visitors  were  expected  to  do  well, 
as  the  wind  was  fresh  from  N.  E.  and  a  nasty 
sea  was  running.  The  course  was  triangular, 
the  first  leg  being  to  windward.  Each  leg  was 
two  miles  in  length  and  the  triangle  was  sailed 
twice  over.  The  three  American  yachts  got 
away  well,  crossing  the  line  on  the  starboard 
tack  well  up  to  the  weather  end.  At  that  time 
the  visitors  were  to  windward  of  the  buoy  and 
had  to  make  a  wide  sweep  to  clear  the  home 
yachts.  Harpoon  was  first  away,  followd  by 
Beaver  on  her  weather  quarter  and  Cima  to 
weather  of  Beaver.  Chonta,  the  first  of  the 
Spanish  trio,  was  30  seconds  late.  Papoose  was 
next  and  Mosquito  last,  50  seconds  after  the 
signal.  It  soon  became  a  fight  between  the 
American  boats,  and  Beaver  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  weather  mark  first,  followed  by  Har¬ 
poon  and  Cima.  These  three  were  only  sec¬ 
onds  apart.  Chonta  was  leading  the  Spanish 
trio  and  she  was  1  minute  32  seconds  astern  of 
Cima.  The  times  for  the  first  leg  were:  Bea¬ 
ver,  26:28:  Harpoon,  26:50;  Cima,  27:16;  Chon¬ 
ta,  28:47;  Papoose,  32:15;  Mosquito.  33:20. 

Reaching  to  the  next  mark  Harpoon  and 
Cima  gained  on  the  Beaver,  but  the  Spaniards 
fell  further  astern.  Harpoon  and  Beaver  had 
a  luffing  match  on  the  third  leg,  which  allowed 
Cima  to  take  the  lead.  The  elapsed  times  for 
the  first  round  were:  Cima,  58:31:  Beaver, 
58:58;  Harpoon,  59:05;  Chonta.  1:01:51;  Pa¬ 
poose,  1:06:13;  Mosquito,  1:08:42.  It  was  an¬ 
other  close  race  on  the  windward  leg  and  Bea¬ 
ver  and  Harpoon  both  passed  Cima.  Reaching 
to  the  second  mark  Plarpoon  gained  on  Beaver, 
but  in  turning  the  mark  she  fouled  the  flag. 
Harpoon  finished  first,  but  later  Mr.  Adams  re¬ 
ported  the  foul  to  the  committee  and  on  his 
own  statement  was  disqualified.  The  elapsed 
times  were:  Harpoon,  2:03:34;  Beaver,  2:03:46; 


Cima,  2:03:48;  Chonta,  2:11:59;  Papoose, 
2:16:27;  Mosquito,  2:21:54. 

SECOND  RACE. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  over  a  windward 
and  leeward  course,  2j4  miles  to  each  leg.  ten 
miles  in  all.  The  wind  was  light  from  S.  E. 
and  the  sea  smooth.  Chonta  had  the  best  po¬ 
sition  when  they  were  sent  away.  Harpoon 
was  on  her  weather  quarter  and  then  came  Pa¬ 
poose,  Beaver,  Cima  and  Mosquito.  Papoose 
was  on  the  port  tack,  the  others  on  starboard. 
For  half  a  mile  of  the  race  Chonta  held  the 
lead  and  furnished  a  big  surprise  to  those 
.catching  the  contest.  Then  the  racers 
separated  and  when  Harpoon  and  Chonta  met 
again  Harpoon  crossed  Chonta.  Chonta,  by 
making  a  long  tack  to  south,  got  the  first  of 
a  freshening  wind  and  when  the  yachts  turned 
the  first  mark  she  was  second  to  Harpoon.  The 
elapsed  times  for  the  first  leg  were:  Harpoon. 
47:04;  Chonta,  47:52;  Cima,  48:38;  Beaver, 
49:05;  Papoose,  50:29;  Mosquito,  59:12. 

Running  down  the  wind  there  was  not  much 
between  the  first  four,  but  gains  were  made  on 
Harpoon.  As  they  neared  the  mark  Cima  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  blanketing  Chonta  and  then  went  by 
her  in  a  very  few  seconds,  and  before  Chonta 
could  get  going  again  Beaver,  too.  had  passed 
her.  The  elapsed  times  at  the  home  mark 
were:  Harpoon,  1:20:07:  Cima,  1:20:30:  Beaver, 
1:20:37;  Chonta,  1:20:44;  Papoose,  1:21:41;  Mos¬ 
quito,  1:31:38. 

The  wind  was  stronger  on  the  second  round. 
Harpoon  steadily  increased  her  lead  and  the 
space  between  the  six  racers  grew  wider.  There 
were  no  changes  in  the  order  at  the  finish  and 
the  elapsed  times  for  the  race  were:  Harpoon, 
2:25:33;  Cima.  2:26:30;  Beaver,  2:27:08;  Chonta, 
2:28:09;  Papoose,  2:35:34;  Mosquito,  2:46:09. 

THIRD  RACE. 

The  third  race  was  sailed  in  light  baffling 
winds.  When  the  yachts  left  the  harbor  it  came 
S.  W.  and  W.  before  the  first  round  of  the 
triangle  had  been  completed  it  had  worked 
round  to  N.  E.  going  W.,  then  N.  W..  then  N. 
and  finally  N.  E.  It  was  a  day  when  local 
knowledge  helped  a  great  deal  and  the  visitors 
were  at  a  disadvantage.  They  did  well,  how¬ 
ever,  and  seemed  to  get  their  fair  share  of  good 
luck.  Mosquito  was  over  the  line  before  the 
gun  and  was  recalled.  Chonta  had  the  best  po¬ 
sition  again  and  she  was  followed  by  Harpoon. 
Papoose,  Cima  and  Beaver.  The  race  soon  be¬ 
came  ’  a  battle  again  between  the  three  Ameri¬ 
can  boats  and  Beaver  led  at  the  first  mark, 
followed  by  Cima,  Harpoon,  Chonta,  Papoose 
and  Mosquito  in  the  order  named.  Just  two 
minutes  and  a  half  separated  the  first  and  last, 
i  l  arpoon  took  the  lead,  reaching  to  the  next 
mark,  followed  by  Cima,  Beaver,  Papoose  and 
Chonta. 

The  wind  by  this  time  had  hauled  enough  to 
make  it  windward  work  to  the  home  mack.  The 
boats  split  in  three  divisions,  Beaver  and  Chon¬ 
ta  heading  west,  Harpoon  and  Cima  short  tack¬ 
ing  and  Papoose  and  Mosquito  standing  east. 
Chonta  succeeded  in  crossing  Beaver  and  then 
catching  the  first  of  the  N.  E.  wind  Chonta 
drew  up  on  Harpoon  so  that  she  was  second 
at  the  home  mark.  The  elapsed  times  for  the 
first  round  were:  Harpoon,  1:44:33;  Chonta, 
1:45:50;  Cima,  1:46:32;  Beaver,  1:46:50;  Pa¬ 
poose,  1:52:45;  Mosquito,  1:54:14. 

The  first  leg  of  the  second  round  was  before 
the  wind  and  the  tail  enders  carrying  a  fresher 
breeze  made  good  gains  on  the  leaders.  The* 
next  leg  was  a  broad  reach  and  there  the  length 
of  the  American  boats  told  well  and  they  were 
able  to  sail  faster  than  the  visiting  yachts. 
Towards  the  finish  of  the  race  the  wind  died 
away  almost  to  a  flat  calm  and  the  visitors  suf¬ 
fered  badly  by  this.  The  elapsed  times  were: 
Harpoon,  2:59:37:  Beaver,  3:03:22;  Cima, 
3:04:13;  Chonta,  3:08:43;  Mosquito,  3:21:02; 
Papoose,  3:26:11. 

FOURTH  RACE. 

The  fourth  race  sailed  on  Saturday.  August 
20.  was  over  a  windward  and  leeward  course. 
The  wind  was  moderate  from  N.  by  E.  The 
sea  was  smooth.  The  race  was  really  the  best 
test  of  the  merits  of  the  yachts  that  had  been 


sailed  and  Harpoon  showed  her  superiority 
over  the  others  'almost  from1  the  start.  Har¬ 
poon  took  the  lead  on  the  first  leg  and  although 
the  others  closed  up  on  her  before  the  wind 
she  still  kept  in  front  and  won  the  race  from 
Beaver  with  2  minutes  and  7  seconds  to  spare. 
The  elapsed  times  for  the  course  of  ten  miles 
were:  Harpoon,  2:14:30;  Beaver,  2:16:37; 
Cima,  2:18:19;  Chonta,  2:36:47;  Papoose, 
2:38:26;  Mosquito  LI,  2:41:14. 

This  race  gave  the  President  Taft  Cup  to 
Harpoon  and  Mr.  Adams  and  his  crew  waited 
about  the  line  after  finishing  until  the  Chonta 
finished  and  then  the  Harpoon  crew  gave  three 
rousing  cheers  for  the  visitors. 

FIFTH  RACE. 

Beaver  won  the  fifth  race  and  took  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  Draper  Cup.  She  beat  Cima  13  seconds 
and  Chonta  and  Papoose  were  far  astern. 

The  course  was  triangular  with  the  first  leg  a 
beat  to  windward.  There  was  a  light  S.  W. 
wind.  Chonta  won  the  honors  in  crossing  the 
line,  with  Cima  on  her  weather  quarter  and  the 
Papoose  right  astern,  while  Beaver  was  in  a 
bad  place  to  the  leeward  of  the  three  other 
boats. 

The  race  soon  developed  into  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  two  American  boats.  Beaver  out- 
winded  Cima  on  the  beat  to  the  first  mark  and 
turned  twenty-one  seconds  in  the  lead.  Half 
way  down  to  the  second  mark  Cima  passed 
Beaver  and  was  sixteen  seconds  ahead  at  the 
turn.  At  the  end  of  the  first  round  of  the  race 
Cima  was  forty-five  seconds  in  the  ^ead. 

The  wind  freshened,  as  the  yachts  started  on 
the  second  round  of  the  course  and  Beaver, 
gradually  overhauling  Cima,  went  into  the  lead 
and  captured  the  cup  by  the  smallest  sort  of  a 
margin. 


Westward’s  Successful  Season. 

Alexander  S.  Cochran’s  schooner  Westward 
has  won  almost  everything  on  the  other  side 
and  has  shown  that  she  is  really  the  fastest 
yacht  in  European  waters.  The  British  are 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  yacht  and  most  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  have  been  published  in  their 
yachting  papers.  The  London  Field,  in  its  col¬ 
umn  headed,  “Round  the  Coast,”  says: 

“There  were  55  yachts  entered  lor  the  re¬ 
gattas  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  the 
Royal  London  Y.  C.  at  Cowes  this  year.  Of 
these  42  belonged  to  the  international  classes, 
and  only  thirteen  were  of  the  erstwhile  popu¬ 
lar  type  known  as  ‘handicap  racers.’  This  shows 
the  change  that  has  come  over  yacht  racing  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  1904  a  great  proportion 
of  the  number  were  either  'handicap  racers’  or 
one  designs,  and  class  racing  seemed  almost 
dead. 

“There  is  hardly  to  be  found  the  owner  of  a 
racing  yacht  who  would  not  agree  that  the 
change  has  greatly  improved  the  state  of  the 
sport.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  re¬ 
vival  of  pure  class  racing  we  should  never  have 
seen  Mr.  Cochran's  wonderful  schooner  West¬ 
ward  in  Cowes  Roads,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  British  sport  would  have  been  the 
poorer  if  the  yoke  of  handicap  racing  had  not 
been  removed.  Class  racing  or  racing  on  a 
time  scale  pro  rating  may  be  hard  upon  inferior 
vessels,  but  yacht  racing  could  never  flourish 
under  the  old  rule-of-thumb  handicap,  which  al¬ 
lowed  a  vessel  increased  time  because  she  was 
an  inferior  boat,  or  was  badly  kept,  unscrubbed, 
had  old  canvas  and  an  incompetent  skipper  and 
crew.  The  German  system  of  giving  the  best 
prizes  and  the  majority  of  races  to  the  class 
racers  and  giving  all  vessels  an  occasional  han¬ 
dicap  race  for  a  bit  of  fun  or  for  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  effect  is  one  which  certainlv  encourages 
high-class  sport.  However,  both  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  and  Royal  London  Club  must 
be  congratulated  this  year  upon  catering  very 
well  for  the  class  racers,  and  particularly  for 
the  15  metres  and  12  metres,  and  on  the  whole 
arranging  their  programmes  in  a  way  likely  to 
give  the  best  sport  all  round.  The  critics  turned 
out  in  force  to  look  at  the  Yankee  schooner 
Westward,  and  comment  was  entirely  favorable. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
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pose  that  her  form  of  hull  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  big  cutters  built  by  Fife  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Rule.  Her  sail  plan,  rigging  and  steel 
construction  is  a  masterpiece,  worthy  of  her 
eminent  designer,  Herreshoff.  She  is  the  most 
efficient  and  weatherly  schooner  ever  seen  in 
Cowes  Roads,  and  that  is  the  highest  praise  we 
can  give.  The  story  goes  that  Herreshoff  at 
first  said  that  he  could  not  design  a  good  ves¬ 
sel  under  our  International  Rule.  It  taxed 
draught,  and  he  could  not  stand  Lloyd’s  scant¬ 
lings.  However,  after  much  persuasion,  he  was 
induced  to  make  a  first  attempt  with  the  West¬ 
ward.  After  hearing  the  comments  upon  her 
behavior  by  those  who  sailed  her.  he  must  have 
altered  his  opinion,  for  whereas  Ingomar  and 
Queen,  the  schooners  built  to  American  rules, 
were  almost  unmanageable  when  hard  pressed 
with  canvas  in  a  strong  wind.  Westward  proved 
easy  and  handy  when  hard  driven  in  a  breeze 
and  a  perfect  ship  in  a  sea.  As  to  draught. 
Herreshoff  gave  her  16  feet  11  inches,  and  sail 
area — well,  no  one  ever  heard  Herreshoff  com¬ 
plain  of  a  rule  being  too  easy  on  sail,  and  every 
Herreshoff  boat  not  only  has  plenty  of  it,  but 
can  stand  up  to  it. 

“The  only  yacht  which  could  make  any  show 
against  the  Westward  at  Cowes  was  the  Sham¬ 
rock,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  made  a  plucky 
attempt  on  Monday,  August  1,  with  his  cutter, 
with  a  waterline  of  75  feet,  to  compete  against 
Westward,  with  her  L.  W.  L.  of  97  feet.  Sham¬ 
rock  carried  only  9,800  feet  of  sail,  against 
Westward’s  13,400  square  feet.  As  to  time  al¬ 
lowance,  interested  critics  should  remember 
that  under  the  international  scale  for  amalga¬ 
mated  classes  a  cutter  has  to  allow  a  schooner 
no  less  than  20  per  cent,  for  rig  allowance,  and 
Westward  only  had  to  give  Shamrock  3sec.  per 
mile — 1  sec.  for  each  quarter  metre.  Shamrock 
sailed  at  her  actual  rating  (23  metres)  increased 
by  8  per  cent.,  which  amounted  to  25  metres, 
whilst  Westward  sailed  at  her  actual  rating 
(29-09)  metres)  reduced  by  12  per  cent.,  which 
was  25%  metres.  In  fifty-two  miles,  therefore. 
Westward  had  to  allow  Shamrock  2  minutes  36 
seconds.  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  of  nice 
weight  to  carry  jackyard  topsails,  and  enough 
at  the  end  of  the  day  to  make  15-metre  boats 
stow  baby  jib  topsails  to  windward.  The  West¬ 
ward  beat  the  English  cutter  by  14  minutes  20 
seconds.  This  was  a  very  fine  performance, 
and  the  great  part,  in  fact  nearly  all  the  gain 
was  in  reaching  and  very  close  .reaching.  The 
great  feature  of  the  American  schooner’s  sail¬ 
ing  compared  with  Shamrock’s  appears  to  be 
that  on  a  long  close  reach  with  plenty  of  wind 
the  Westward  can  haul  her  mainsheet  in  as 
close  as  the  cutter,  and  that  she  can  then  sail 
clean  away  from  the  Shamrock.  Of  course,  as 
it  would  be  only  reasonable  to  expect.  West¬ 
ward  can  easily  beat  the  cutter  reaching  with 
sheets,  checked,  whilst  upon  a  dead  run  there  is 
very  little  difference  in  their  speed.  On  the  day 
when  our  Yankee  visitor  caused  history  to  re¬ 
peat  itself  by  outsailing  the  British'  cutter 
Shamrock  the  latter  yacht  was  no  less  than  13 
minutes  19  seconds  ahead  of  the  Germania  and 
18  minutes  47  seconds  ahead  of  Meteor.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  tremendous  beating  for  Sham¬ 
rock  to  give  the  German  yachts,  which  hitherto 
have  been  regarded  as  very  fine  schooners,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  the  West¬ 
ward  sailing  home  to  Cowes  round  old  Castle 
Point  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  ahead  of  Sham¬ 
rock  at  the  end  of  this  fifty-two  miles  race  the 
position  of  Sir  Thomas  LiptOn’s  yacht,  leading 
Germania,  Meteor,  Cicely  and  Susanne,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  amongst  the  great,  if  not 
the  greatest,  triumphs  for  British  yachting.  As 
it  was.  everyone  felt  that  on  August  1,  1910.  it 
was  the  ‘Westward  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.’ 

"This,  however,  is  really  rather  a  sentimental 
view. to  take,  of  the  Royal  London  Y.  C.’s  race, 
for,  just  as  in  1851,  when  Queen  Victoria,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  the  America  had  won  the  cup. 
asked  ‘And  which  yacht  is  second?’  the  reply 
is  said  to  have  been  given,  ‘Your  Majesty, 
there  is  no  second.’  As  a  fact,  on  that  historic 
occasion  the  little  Aurora  was  only  some  18 
minutes  astern  and  was  a  very  good  second, 
and  so  on  August  1.  1910.  so  small  a  vessel  as 
the  Shamrock  did  well  to  be  within  14  minutes 


of  the  Westward.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  the 
Westward  may  race  at  Cowes  next  year,  and 
that  other  yachts  from  America,  23  metres,  19 
metres  and  15  metres,  will  race  at  our  interna¬ 
tional  regatta,  and  that  British  yachting  may 
have  so  far  revived  that  the  vessel  in  pride  of 
place  will  have  been  built  in  Great  Britain. 

‘‘What  a  salting  everybody  had  on  August 
2,  the  day  of  the  King’s  Cup!  Lord  Dunraven 
won  the  first  cup  given  by  King  George  with 
his  ketch  Cariad,  but  the  race,  as  usual,  was 
confined  to  yachts  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  and  the  club  could  only  mus¬ 
ter  four  starters.  Originally  the  idea  of  making 
the  match  a  handicap  was  to  secure  a  large  en¬ 
try.  In  the  15-metre  class  Mr.  Stothert’s  Ma- 
riska  won  in  the  gale  of  August  2  and  again  in 
the  very  light  airs  on  August  4.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Burton  won  the  commodore’s  International 
Cup  of  the  Royal  London  for  the  third  year  in 
succession.  This  prize  he  won  with  the  old 
Britomart  in  1908  and  with  Ostara  in  1909  and 
1910.  The  cup  itself  is  intended  for  a  perpetual 
trophy,  the  winner  receiving  a  replica  of  the 
cup  or  its  equivalent  each  year.  The  honors, 
therefore,  in  the  15-metre  class  have  been  di¬ 
vided  between  Mariska  and  Ostara.  I'he  12- 
metre  yachts  behaved  splendidly  in  the  strong 
wind,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  vessels  facing  the 
heavy  sea  in  the  West  Channel.  There  was  only 
one  mishap — Alachie  carried  away  her  bow¬ 
sprit.  The  American  yachtsmen  at  Cowes 
watched  the  12  metres  sailing  in  the  summer 
gale  with  keen  interest  and  agreed  that  their 
own  boats  of  about  the  same  rating  (39-4  feet) 
would  not  have  made  such  good  weather  of  it, 
and  that  their  gear  would  not  have  held  on  so 
splendidly.  They  said  there  would  have  been 
many  more  accidents.  The  comment  is  of  in¬ 
terest,  because  we  in  this  country  generally 
have  the  highest  regard  for  American  spars, 
gear  and  rigging.  The  Fife  boats  have  borne 
off  the  palm,  and  Major  Andrew  Coats’s  Cintra 
and  Mr.  George  Coats’s  Alachie  have  led  the 
class  at  nearly  every  mark  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Wednesday.  August  3,  at  the  R.  Y. 
S.  was  a  great  day  for  the  schooners.  The 
Westward  was  over  the  line  at  the  start,  and 
humbugged  by  a  tugboat  and  a  host  of  moored 
craft  to  boot,  but  Barr  twisted  her  round  and 
nipped  away  through  the  fleet  as  easily  as  if 
his  vessel  was  a  70-foot  cutter.  Although  she 
lost  3  minutes  in  returning,  before  she  had 
cross-tacked  for  five  miles  down  the  West 
Channel  she  had  overhauled  Susanne.  Germania 
and  Cicely,  and  then,  in  a  merry  breeze,  run 
and  reach  as  she  would  between  Lymington 
and  the  Bullock,  the  great  Germania — which 
holds  the  speed  record  for  the  ‘Old  Queen’s’ 
course — could  not  pass  Westward. 

“Germania,  from  being  about  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  astern  at  Lymington,  caught  Westward  be¬ 
tween  Nab  and  Bullock,  but  pass  ber  she  could 
not.  and  Barr,  by  a  pretty  little  maneuver  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  class  racing  jnen,  shook  off  Ger¬ 
mania  again  when  200  yards  from  the  Bullock 
buoy;  then,  reaching  back  to  Cowes  pretty  well 
close  hauled,  the  Westward  kept  the  Germania 
in  her  wake.” 


Gulf  Y&chting. 

New  Orleans,  August  2. — It  is  stated  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  by  a  syndicate  in  Pass 
Christian,  Miss.,  and  in  this  city  to  buy  the 
Massachusetts,  the  sloop  which  defended  the 
Seawanhaka  Cup  in  the  races  at  Manchester. 
W.  H.  Bofinger,  Jr.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  cannot  be  purchased  the  syndicate  will 
have  the  designer  of  the  boat  draw  the  plans 
for  a  sailing  craft  similar  to  the  Massachusetts. 

In  the  regatta  sailed  at  Pass  Christian  during 
the  past  week  Kibosh  defeated  Cricket  by  sev¬ 
eral  minutes.  Kibosh  was  sailed  by  Berny  Cho- 
tard,  while  Cricket  was  handled  by  Captain  Ha¬ 
gan.  There  were  some  eighteen  in  the  various 
contests,  including  motor  boats.  The  regatta 
proved  the  most  successful  of  the  season  and 
was  largely  attended  by  yachtsmen  from  New 
Orleans,  Biloxi.  Mobile  Bay.  St.  Louis  and 
various  other  coast  towns.  Kibosh  and  Sea¬ 


wanhaka  will  sail  a  match  race  at  West  End 
during  the  week. 

In  the  regatta  held  at  West  End  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Southern  Y.  C.  Seawanhaka  de¬ 
feated  Kibosh  over  a  twelve-mile  triangular 
course.  The  time  of  the  craft  was:  Seawan¬ 
haka,  2.16.51;  Kibosh.  2.3 2.5r.  Berny  Chotard 
handled  Kibosh,  while  Captain  Keep  sailed  the 
Seawanhaka.  The  race  was  right  interesting 
and  was  witnessed'  by  a  large  crowd.  The  vic¬ 
tor  clearly  won  over  her  rival.  The  breeze  was 
very  poor  for  some  time,  but  freshened  up  con¬ 
siderably  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  race. 

The  regatta  of  Saturday  at  West  End  was 
participated  in  by  numerous  craft  and  was  in¬ 
teresting.  Agnes  won  from  Susie  B.  by  12  sec¬ 
onds.  Cricket,  of  Mobile,  won  from  Cadillac 
and  Chewink  III.  Seawanhaka  won  without 
any  opposition  in  her  class.  Alpha  Tan  won 
from  Dolphin.  Sinner  won  over  two  compet¬ 
itors.  The  regatta  season  has  now  closed  of 
the  Southern  Y.  C.  and  along  the  gulf  coast. 
The  season  has  been  successful  and  interesting. 
The  various  regattas  along  the  coast  have  been 
fairly  well  attended,  but  the  interest  in  them 
has  not  been  as  great  as  in  former  years.  Nei¬ 
ther  have  the  motor  boats  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  this  summer.  It  is  stated  that  more  in¬ 
terest  will  be  taken  in  the  craft  next  summer. 
A  number  who  have  given  much  time  to  both 
sailing  and  motor  boating  now  seem  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  automobiling  and  other 
pleasures  and  diversions. 

A  number  of  yachtsmen  are  seriously  consid¬ 
ering  the  plan  of  forming  a  syndicate  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  sloop  built  which  will  de¬ 
feat  Cricket,  which  belongs1  to  a  Mobile  syndi¬ 
cate.  Cricket  is  the  champion  of  the  Southern 
waters-.  The  members  of  the  Southern  Y.  C. 
want  a  boat  which  can  win  the  championship 
and  do  not  relish  the  fact  that  Mobile  has  the 
champion  in  Cricket. 


Inter  City  Match. 

The  31 -raters  of  Eastern  waters  Amoret,  Ma- 
vourneen  and  Timandra  are  to  come  around 
the  Cape  this  week  and  sail  a  series  of  races 
against  the  New  York  boats  Cara  Mia,  Wind¬ 
ward  and  Mimosa  III.  This  series  of  races 
will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Only  recently  Mavourneen  came  to  New 
York  waters  to  sail  for  the  Manhasset  Bay  Cup 
and  was  beaten  by  Cara  Mia  in  a  series  of  races 
sailed  in  light  weather.  Mavourneen  on  her 
showing  made  in  Eastern  waters  this  year  is  a 
light  weather  boat  and  she  was  consequently 
beaten  in  weather  just  to  her  liking.  With 
three  yachts  representing  Eastern  sailors  they 
have  vessels  good  in  all  conditions  and  the 
three  New  York  boats  are  also  good  whether 
it  blows  high  or  low.  These  races  are  to  be 
sailed  during  the  race  week  of  the  Atlantic 
Y.  C.,  which  begins  next  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  terms  of  the  match  have  not  been  def¬ 
initely  arranged  yet.  but  will  be  as  soon  as 
the  owners  of  the  boats  can  be  got  together. 
The  points  system  will  probably  be  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  winner. 

Boston  yachtsmen  seem  to  be  misinformed 
about  the  New  York  boats  Cara  Mia  and  Wind¬ 
ward.  They  think  they  are  racing  machines  and 
at  a  disadvantage  with  their  craft.  The  Boston 
Globe  says:  "These  boats  are  out  and  out  rac¬ 
ing  machines  lightened  down  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  in  construction  and  are  mere 
shells.  On  the  other  hand,  our  31-raters  are 
built  to  scantling,  cabin  house,  freeboard  and 
cruising  restrictions.  In  fact,  the  boats  here 
are  fully  equipped  for  cruising  off  shore.” 

Cara  Mia  and  Windward  are  by  no  means 
racing  shells.  They  have  just  returned  from 
the  ten  days’  cruise  of  the  New  York  Y.  C., 
and  their  owners  and  friends  lived  on  board 
during  the  whole  cruise.  They,  too.  were  built 
to  the  rules  and  to  scantling  restrictions  and  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  New  York  Y.  C.  must  come 
uo  to  the  cruising  requirements.  Before  criti¬ 
cising  it  would  be  well  to  study  the  models  and 
constructions  of  the  New  York  boats, and  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  are  every  bit  as, good  as 
the  Eastern  yachts. 
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Stamford  Y.  C. 

The  twentieth  annual  regatta  of  the  Stamford 
Y.  C.  was  sailed  last  Saturday  on  the  Sound. 
There  was  a  fine  breeze  during  the  morning 
from  E.  and  many  yachtsmen  were  unable  to 
beat  up  to  the  starting  line  in  time  to  start. 
Soon  after  the  start  this  wind  died  away  and 
it  was  a  drift  around  the  course.  Sixty-five 
yachts  had  entered  but  only  37  showed  up. 
Windward  was  an  absentee  and  Cara  Mia  sailed 
against  Ramallah  and  won  without  trouble. 
Grace  II  and  Nimbus  III  came  together  before 
the  start  and  Grace  II  lost  her  bowsprit.  The 
elapsed  times: 

Sloops — Class  P — Course.  13V2  Miles — Cara 
Mia.  4.1828:  Ramallah,  not  timed. 

New  York  30-footers — Course,  13 pi  Miles — 
Alcra,  5.54.53;  Nepsi.  544-05;  Rowdy,  5.48.38. 

Handicap.  First  Div. — Course,  13Z2  Miles — 
Wanderer  IV.  6.22.03;  Juanita,  6.12.49. 

Handicap.  Second  Div. — Course,  iy/2  Miles — 
Dixie,  6.19.48:  Bedouin,  6.09.12. 

Handicap.  Third  Div. — Course,  13  Miles — 
Cliphora  C..  442.3S:  Rascal  III,  4.22.40;  Robin 
Hood  II,  .4.34.08;  Chinook,  4.2845. 

Larchmont  Imerclub — Course,  1 3%  Miles — 
Lewanna,  4.40.40;  Yukon,  4.39^52;  Salas. 
4.43.10;  Triton,  4.41.08;  Hamburg  II.  4.43.18; 
Dagmar.  4.30.40. 

Larchmont  21-footers — Course,  io]/2  Miles- - 
Houri,  4.41.25;  Iola,  4.51.20. 

Handicap,  Fourth  Div. — Course,  13H  Miles — 
Grace  II.  not  timed:  Nimbus  III,  not  timed. 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  iol/2  Miles — Nereid. 
4.52.18;  Drena,  5.04.09. 

Bug  Class— Course  7H  Miles— June  Bug, 
4:12:32;  Mayfly.  4:00:02;  Inez  C.,  3:51:50. 

Stamford  Cat  Boats— Course,  7l/2  Miles— 
Wasp,  not  timed:  Dooley,  withdrew 
Stamford  One-Design— Course,  7^2  Miles— 
Kittiwake.  _  4:32:28;  Fiddler.  4:26:50;  Dart. 
4:32:30:  Killie,  not  timed;  Snapper.  4:28:52; 
Scaup,  4.17.55. 

Class  B..  Special — Course,  10J/2  Miles — Let- 
Her-Be.  4.29.43;  Wacontah,  5.02.51. 


Atlantic  Y.  C. 

T  lie  eighth  championship  race  of  the  Graves¬ 
end  Bay  Association  was  sailed  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C  last  Saturday.  The 
wind  was  light  from  S.  by  W.  and  held  steady 
all  the  afternoon.  Spider  won  again  in  the  Q 
class,  defeating  Grayjacket  by  43  seconds.  Blue 
Hill  won  in  Class  S.  The  elapsed  times: 

Sloops — Class  Q — Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Spider  .  1  26  5o  Florence  .  1  31  18 

Grayjacket  .  1  27  38  Soya  .  1  34  26 

Handicap— First  Division— Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Joy  .  1  39  40  Kestral  .  1  51  06 

La  Cubana  .  1  44  54  Peri  II  .  d  n  f 

Miana  .  1  46  55 

Corrected  times:  La  Cubana,  1.38.55;  Toy,  1.39.4'0;  Kes¬ 
tral,  1.43.08;  Miana,  1.43.16. 

Handicap— Second  Division— Course,  8  Miles. 

Careless  .  1  53  36  Mischief  .  2  21  07 

Breeze  .  1  55  52 

Corrected  times:.  Breeze,  1.49.03;  Careless,  1.53.26;  Mis 
chief.  2.05.13. 

Sloops— Class  S— Course,  8  Miles. 

Blue  Bill  .  1  43  34  Alice  .  1  48  54 

Bensonhurst  .  1  44  57  M.  and  F .  1  49  20 

Opal  . .  1  47  17  Althea  .  1  54  33 

Sloops — Class  X — Course,  8  Miles. 

Skylark  . .  .  oj  u-  Merry  Widow  .  1  58  52 

Mouse  .  1  53  25  Pike  .  1  59  39 

Chico  .  1  54  21  Bobs  .  2  00  23 

Suffraarette  .  1  54  27  Scud  .  d.n.f. 

Slow  Poke  .  1  54  48 

Sloops— Class  Y — Course,  4  Miles. 

Aries  .  0  57  09  Viva  .  1  06  24 

Skeets  . . .  1  ijd  19  Metea  .  d.n.f. 


Boston  Y.  C. 

The  Boston  Y.  C.  closed  its  season  last  Sat¬ 
urday  with  a  regatta  off  Marblehead.  Amoret 
defeated  Wianno  in  Class  P  by  6  minutes  39 
seconds.  Sally  XI  won  the  race  for  sonders, 
defeating  Wolf  6  seconds  and  Bonivee  1  min¬ 
ute  45  seconds.  Dorchen  II  and  Gringo  had 
sail  overs  and  Virginia  won  the  handicap  race, 
defeating  Nutmeg  11  second  and  Regina  6  min¬ 
utes  38  seconds. 


Motor  'Boating. 


Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

AUGUST. 

27.  Dorchester  Y.  C. 

28.  New  York  Motor  B.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  i.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C.  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Dixie  Wins  Motor  Boat  Race. 

Dixie  II,  owned  by  F.  E.  Burnham  and  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America, 
won  the  race  for  the  British  International  Tro¬ 
phy  on  Saturday,  August  20.  She  finished  the 
30  miles  race  13  minutes  37  seconds  ahead  of 
the  British  challenger  Pioneer,  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster. 

It  was  more  good  luck  than  good  manage¬ 
ment  that  kept  the  trophy  in  this  country  for 
another  year  and  had  Pioneer  gone  through  the 
race  without  a  mishap  she  would  have  beaten 
Dixie  by  several  minutes.  As  it  was  she  gave 
an  exhibition  that  will  be  long  remembered  by 
those  who  were  present.  At  the  start  she 
showed  a  phenomenal  burst  of  speed  and  took 
the  lead  at  once.  This  lead  she  increased  to 
about  two  miles  after  she  had  made  eight  miles 
of  the  course.  Then  she  sucked  some  seaweed 
into  her  water  intake  pipe,  which  choked  the 
pump.  This  caused  the  engine  to  become  over¬ 
heated  and  fired  the  gasolene  at  the  carburator. 
It  took  twenty  minutes  to  get  the  motor  work¬ 
ing  again  and  by  that  time  Dixie  had  taken  a 
big  lead.  Pioneer  started  after  the  American 
boat  and  made  her  second  ten  miles  in  17  min¬ 
utes'  31  seconds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  33.64 
nautical  or  38.68  statute  miles  an  hour,  faster 
than  any  motor  boat  has  ever  traveled  in  these 
waters.  It  was  loo  late,  however,  to  overcome 
Dixie’s  lead  and  that  yacht  won  the  race,  cov¬ 
ering  the  course  in  59  minutes  44  seconds, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  30.12  nautical  miles  an 
hour. 

There  was  a  big  gathering  of  yachtsmen  at 
Larchmont  for  the  race.  All  sorts  of  craft 
were  anchored  around  the  course  and  the  rev¬ 
enue  cutters  had  hard  work  keeping  them  in 
the  places  assigned  to  them.  The  race  was 
managed  jointly  by  committees  representing 
the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  the  Larch¬ 
mont  Yacht  Club  and  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of 
America,  but  the  last  named  organization  had 
little  to  say  or  do  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
holds  the  trophy. 

The  British  brought  over  three  boats,  Pio¬ 
neer,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster;  Zig- 
arella,  owned  by  Daniel  Hanbury,  and  Maple 
Leaf  III,  owned  by  E.  Mackay  Edgar.  Maple 
Leaf  is  a  boat  of  the  usual  type,  while  the  other 
two  were  hydroplanes.  Unfortunately  Maple 
Leaf  met  with  an  accident  while  being  tried  on 
the  Sound  the  Wednesday  before  the  race.  She 
went  out  in  rather  a  rough  sea  and  her  engine 
keelsons  were  strained.  She  had  similar  mis¬ 
hap  shortly  before  being  shipped  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Mr.  Edgar  decided  not  to  start.  She 
is  39  feet  6  inches  long,  8  feet  beam  and  is 
equipped  with  motors  of  380  horse  power.  Pio¬ 
neer  is  39  feet  11V2  inches  long.  7  feet  beam 
and  has  a  400  horse  power  motor.  The  motor 
was  of  Wolseley  make  and  was  one  used  in  the 
Ursula,  the  fastest  yacht  on  the  other  side, 
but  ineligible  for  the  cup  race  because  she  is 
50  feet  long.  Zigarella  is  26  feet  long  and  has 
a  motor  of  100  horse  power. 

They  arrived  here  on  Monday,  August  15,  but 
because  no  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them 
through  the  Custom  House  quickly  they  had  to 
wait  until  the  next  day  before  they  were  re¬ 
leased.  Then  they  were  taken  to  Larchmont. 

While  these  boats  were  waiting  at  Larch¬ 
mont  efforts  were  being  made  at  Huntington 
to  hold  some  eliminating  trials.  The  challenge 
for  the  cup  was  received  last  October,  four 
months  earlier  than  was  necessary,  yet  only 
Dixie  was  ready,  and  she  was  ready  because 


she  was  two  years  old.  There  had  been  lots 
of  talk  of  several  fast  boats  being  built  and 
ready  to  compete  in  the  trials.  There  were  the 
Restless,  Nameless,  Question.  Skinner,  Hurry 
and  some  unnamed,  but  the  first  day  Restless 
was  the  only  one  on  hand.  She  went  around 
the  course  making  about  24  nautical  miles  an 
hour.  There  was  no  race  the  second  day.  The 
third  Dixie  raced  against  Restless  and  won 
easily.  Then  two  days  of  doing  nothing  fol¬ 
lowed  and  on  Eriday,  the  night  before  the  inter¬ 
national  race,  the  committee  announced  that  it 
had  selected  Dixie  and  Nameless  and  the  third 
boat  would  be  chosen  on  Saturday.  Nameless 
is  a  boat  with  four  propellers  and  four  motors 
of  125  horse  power  each.  She  had  engine 
trouble  before  the  eliminating  trials  began  and 
her  ability  was  only  hearsay. 

No  other  boats  showed  up  on  Saturday  and 
the  committee  selected  Restless  as  its  third 
representative.  It  certainly  did  not  look  as  if 
the  cup  would  remain  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic.  Dixie  was  really  the  only  boat  on 
which  any  dependence  could  be  placed,  and  she 
was  not  in  the  best  possible  condition,  little 
having  been  done  to  her  all  the  season. 

International  races  are  good  not  only  for 
the  sport,  but  to  create  good  feeling  and  make 
friendships,  but  an  international  race  is  a  hard 
one  to  manage.  Attention  must  be  paid  to 
little  things  and  every  arrangement  carried  out 
thoroughly  and  with  careful  detail.  It  takes 
very  little  in  an  international  race  to  cause 
trouble  and  ill  feeling  and  a  mismanaged  race 
of  this  kind  can  cause  much  harm. 

Fortunately  the  visitors  were  all  good  sports¬ 
men  or  they  might  have  gone  home  with  hard 
feelings  against  the  motor  boat  men  of  this 
country.  Remembering  the  unfortunate  delay 
two  years  ago,  N.  B.  Robins,  who  steered  Pio¬ 
neer,  and  F.  R.  S.  Birscham,  who  steered  Zig¬ 
arella,  had  the  matter  of  postponement  referred 
to  the  international  committee.  Two  years  ago 
the  committee  postponed  the  race  just  before 
the  time  announced  for  the  start  and  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ins  made  a  strong  protest.  He  pointed  out 
that  running  about  the  starting  line  was  burn¬ 
ing  up  gasolene  and  that  motor  boats  did  not 
carry  more  than  was  necessary  for  a  race.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  start  should  be  at  2:30 
o’clock  and  only  some  serious  accident  should 
cause  a  dela,y.  If  for  any  cause  deemed  suffi¬ 
cient  the  start  was  to  be  postponed,  the  post¬ 
ponement  should  be  for  an  hour,  which  would 
give  time  to  take  on  more  fuel.  The  prepara¬ 
tory  signal  was  to  have  been  made  at  2:25,  and 
at  that  hour  both  British  boats  were  on  the 
line  and  ready  and  Dixie  was  speeding  about 
also  ready.  No  other  American  boat  was  in 
sight.  The  committee  had  been  delayed  in  get¬ 
ting  out  from  the  club  house  and  reaching  the 
tug  boat  just  when  the  signal  should  have  been 
made,  signalled  a  postponement.  This  caused 
a  very  strong  protest  from  the  British  and  the 
two  helmsmen  announced  that  they  would  re¬ 
turn  to  their  moorings  and  get  more  “petrol.” 
Capt.  J.  E.  Price,  who  represented  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  and  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  donor 
of  the  trophy,  succeeded  in  smoothing  over  the 
trouble  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  start 
should  be  made  at  3:30  o’clock.  By  that  time 
Nameless  had  arrived. 

The  signal  sounded  at  3:30  and  Zigarella  led 
across  the  line.  She  lifted  her  forefoot  well 
out  of  the  water  and  threw  spray  wide  on  each 
side.  The  Dixie  was  next  and  then  came  Pio¬ 
neer.  but  the  British  boat  was  moving  so  fast 
that  she  went  by  Dixie  almost  as  if  that  boat 
had  been  anchored,  and  in  a  very  few  seconds 
she  was  leading  and  increasing  her  lead  every 
second.  She  traveled  very  smoothly,  lifting 
somewhat  and  throwing  some  water,  but  she 
moved  very  fast  and  many  thought  the  race 
practically  over. 

At  the  first  turn.  2  1-16  miles  away.  Pioneer 
was  leading  by  nearly  two  minutes.  She  made 
the  turn  well  and  then  went  off  on  the  4  9-32 
mile  stretch  to  the  second  mark.  At  that  point 
she  had  a  lead  of  about  two  miles.  Dixie  was 
the  second  boat,  moving  along  very  steadily. 
Zigarella  had  been  stopped  because  of  her  feed 
pipe  becoming  choked  and  Nameless  did  not 
reach  the  first  mark.  It  was  said  afterwards 
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that  she  ran  into  some  lobster  buoys  and  lost 
her  rudder. 

When  about  a  mile  from  the  end  of  the  first 
round  Pioneer  stopped.  It  was  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  she  was  on  fire.  Those  on  board 
worked  hard  to  repair  the  damage,  but  it  was 
twenty  minutes  before  she  was  going  again.  In 
the  meantime  Dixie  and  Zigarella  both  passed 
her  and  their  times  at  the  end  of  the  first 
round  were  Dixie  3:49:50,  Zigarella  3:52:29. 
Dixie  had  made  the  ten  miles  in  19  minutes  50 
seconds  and  Zigarella  in  22  minutes  29  seconds. 
Zigarella  was  going  better  than  she  had  earlier 
in  the  race  and  seemed  to  be  gaining. 

At  4:02  o’clock  Pioneer  started  again  and  she 
passed  the  home  mark  at  t '05:28.  She  was  then 
15  minutes  38  seconds  behind  Dixie.  She  was 
doing  her  best  and  showed  a  wonderful  burst 
of  speed.  Even  then  there  were  some  who 
thought  she  might  be  able  to  catch  Dixie. 
Dixie  turned  the  home  mark  on  the  second 
round  at  4:09:52,  having  made  her  second  ten 
miles  in  20  minutes  2  seconds.  Zigarella  had 
dropped  out.  Pioneer  made  the  second  round 
at  4:22:59.  Her  second  ten  miles  had  been  made 
in  17  minutes  31  seconds  and  she  was  then  13 
minutes  7  seconds  behind  Dixie.  Dixie  finished 
at  4:29:44,  having  made  her  last  ten  miles  in 
19  minutes  52  seconds  and  the  whole  course  in 
59  minutes  44  seconds.  As  soon  as  Dixie  fin¬ 
ished  Pioneer  slowed  down  and  she  crossed  the 
line  at  4:43:21.  having  made  her  last  ten  miles 
in  20  minutes  22  seconds  and  the  whole  course 
in  1  hour  13  minutes  21  seconds. 

After  the  race  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
international  committee  and  changes  in  the 
Deed  of  Gift  were  discussed.  It  was  agreed 
that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  bring  yachtsmen  so 
far  just  for  one'  race.  An  accident  such  as 
happened  to  Pioneer  caused  her  to  lose  and  a 
much  slower  boat  to  take  the  cup.  If  the 
match  were  two  out  of  three  races  a  boat  meet¬ 
ing  with  an  accident  would  still  have  a  chance 
of  winning  out.  Other  changes  were  discussed 
which  will  be  submitted  to  Lord  Northcliffe/for 
his  approval  and  it  is  possible  that  next  year 


boats  may  be  50  feet  long  instead  of  40  and 
other  changes  made  which  will  make  the  con¬ 
test  much  more  interesting. 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 
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Novel  Model  for  Motor  Boat. 


COX  (El  STEVENS 
Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 


William  B.  Motheral,  of  Washington,  has 
designed  a  hull  for  a  boat  to  be  driven  by  a  mo¬ 
tor  which  is  something  new  in  model  and  con¬ 
struction  and  he  has  patented  his  ideas.  The 
boat  is  of  the  wedge  shape,  being  very  sharp 
forward.  Its  sides  run  straight  and  the  stern  is 
broad  and  rounded.  The  boat  is  also  of  the 
double  hulled  type  and  air  is  forced  under  the 
boat  to  forin  a  cushion.  The  construction  and 
details  of  the  boat  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  Mr. 
Motheral  are  better  understood  from  a  study  of 
his  own  specifications  and  by  reference  to  his 
drawings,  which  follows.  He  claims  that  the 
invention  consists  in  certain  improvements  in 
the  shape  of  the  hull  and  in  details  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  boats  of  that  particular  character  shown 
in'  former  patents  issued  to  me,  formed  with 
wedge-shaped  hulls  and  wherein  air  is  forced 
under  the  boat  to  form  a  cushion  between  its 
bottom  and  the  water  to  facilitate  its  propul¬ 
sion,  whereby  such  boat  is  rendered  more  per¬ 
fect  in  its  construction,  and  improved  results 
may  be  attained,  all  as  will  be  hereinafter  more 
fully  described  and  claimed. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  drawings, 
Figure  I  is  the  under  side  plan  of  the  hull  of 
one  of  my  boats  embodying  said  improve¬ 
ments,  Figure  2  a  central  longitudinal  section 
through  the  same.  Figures  3.  4  and  5  detail 
views  illustrating  features  and  construction  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  and  Figures  6  to  11  inclusive 
cross  section  through  the  hull  of  the  boat  at 
the  several  points  indicated  by  the  several  dot¬ 
ted  lines  in  Figure  1,  to  show  more  clearly  the 
particular  shape  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  said 
hulls. 

The  bottom  of  the  boat  is  curved  in  cross 
section,  said  bottom  being  in  the  form  of  a 
section  taken  off  one  side  of  a  perfect  one,  the 
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radius  of  the  circle  or  curvature  increasing  reg¬ 
ularly  from  the  bow  towards  the  stern,  the  sides 
of  the  hull  are  also  curved,  the  curvature  being 
the  greatest  at  a  point  hear  the  stern,  as  shown 
in  Figure  6,  and  gradually  flattening  toward  the 
bow  until  at  the  bcw  of  the  boat  the.  sides  are 
flat  or  plain,  as  shown  in  Figure  n.  At  each 
side  near  the  stern  the  bottom  is  formed  with 
portions  a  slightly  bulged  down,  or  curved 
downwardly  from  the  straight  level  of  said 
sides.  By  this  means  the  boat  is  not  only 
steadied  on  its  bottom,  but  as  its  speed  in¬ 
creases  these  bulged-down  portions  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  cause  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  ride 
over  the  water,  raising  it  so  that  its  draft  de¬ 
creases  as  its  speed  increases,  and  also  serve  to 
keep  the  bow  of  the  boat  from  rising  unduly. 
The  general  shape  of  the  hull  just  described 
serves  to  cause  the  boat  to  rise  upwardly  in 
the  water  as  its  speed  increases  and  to  cause 
it  in  a  large  measure  to  skim,  or  glide,  over 
the  water  when  under  great  speed,  thus  enab¬ 
ling  unusual  speed  to  be  attained  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  expenditure  of  power.  The  bottom 
of  the  boat  is  perforated  along  lines  parallel 
with  its  sides,  as  shown  most  clearly  in  Figure 
1.  and  the  perforations  are  protected  by  de¬ 
flector  shields  a'  also  formed  wedge-shaped  and 
curved,  downwardly  from  the  bottom  of  the 
heat,  thus  being  also  in  the  form  of  cone  sec¬ 
tions,  and  one  located  immediately  in  front  of 
each  perforation.  The  form  of  said  shields  is 
such  that  in  passing  over  the  water  each  shield 
serves  to  divide  the  water  immediately  in  front 
of  the  adjacent  perforation  and  form  a  channel 
to  receive  the  air  as  well  as  to  cause  a  suction 
to  draw  the  water  downwardly,  as  will  be  pres¬ 
ently  described.  I  have  shown  two  rows  of  such 
holes  along  the  entire  length  of  the  boat  and 
additional  holes  between  said  rows  near  the 
bow.  It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  as 
many  rows  as  desired  or  found  advantageous 
may  be  used  and  any  other  suitable  arrange¬ 
ment  employed. 

The  propeller  shaft  B  is  mounted  in  suitable 
bearings  with  a  propeller  b  on  its  outer  end  and 
connected  with  an  engine  B'  at  its  inner  end. 
The  propeller  and  engine  are,  or  may  be,  of 
any  suitable  construction  and  arrangement. 

The  air  tube,  or  main,  C  extends  horizont¬ 
ally  between  the  deck  A'  and  the  bottom  of  the 
.boat,  being  provided  at  its  rear  end  with  the 
upwardly  extending  branch  C',  the  top  end  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  valve c secured  thereon 
by  means  of  a  pivot  c'.  A  small  supply  pipe 
c ~  connects  each  of  the  perforations  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat  under  the  shields  a’  with  said 
air  tube,  or  main. 

In  operation,  the  boat  being  driven*  rapidly 
through  the  water,  its  cone-shaped  bottom  and 
taperingly  curved  sides  will  cause  it  to  grad¬ 
ually  rise  out  of  the  water  until  its  draft  is 
very  slight,  while  the  suction  caused  by  the  boat 
gliding  over  the  water  will  draw  the  air 
through  pipes  C'.  C.  and  c 2  by  suction  and  dis¬ 
charge  it  undbr  the  boat  behind  the  shields  a’. 
causing  a  thin  layer  or  cushion  of  air  to  be  thus 
injected  under  the  boat,  thereby  buoying  up 
the  boat  and  reducing  its  friction  upon  the 
water  as  well  as  its  draft  and  facilitating  its 
propulsion.  When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the 
boat,  or  increase  the  friction  between  the  boat 
and  the  water,  the  supply  of  air  is  cut  oft’  by 
closing  the  valve  c.  when  the  supply  of  air  will 
cease  and  the  natural  friction  and  pressure  of 
the  water  will  assist  in  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  boat. 


Tartar  a  Fast  Boat. 

Tartar,  a  6o-foot  mahogany  launch,  built  for 
Ralph  E.  Slaven,  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.,  by 
the  Gas  Engine  &  Power  Company,  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  motor  boat  race  off 
Larchmont.  She  has  two  125  horse  power 
speedway  motors  and  on  her  trial  made  38.O 
miles  an  hour.  Her  contract  called  for  36 
miles. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Canoeing . 


Lakanoo  Boat  Club. 

Burlington,  N.  J.,  Aug.  13. — Franklin  Gauntt 
won  the  regatta  committee  cup  offered  for  the 
best  score  in  the  August  regatta  of  the  Laka¬ 
noo  Boat  Club,  and  virtually  cinched  the  sea¬ 
son’s  prize,  the  trustees’  trophy,  in  an  exciting 
series  of  canoe  races  on  the  Delaware  River, 
here,  this  afternoon.  Gauntt  led  with  18  points; 
B.  Sleeper,  second,  with  17;  C.  Shell,  third,  with 
14,  and  J.  Probasco,  fourth,  with  14.  In  the 
conte'st  for  the  trustees’  trophy,  Gauntt,  with 
48  points,  leads  Shell  with  44,  with  a  sailing  re¬ 
gatta  yet  to  be  run.  To-day’s  summaries  follow: 

One-man  singles,  y^-mUe — Won  by  J.  Pro¬ 
basco;  Gauntt,  second;  Sleeper,  third. 

One-man  doubles — Won  by  Gauntt;  Shell, 
second;  Buckley,  third. 

Tail-end — Won  by  Gauntt;  Shell,  second; 
Sleeper,  third. 

Fours,  singles — Won  by  Page,  Gauntt,  Jones, 
Shell;  second.  Buckley,  Sleeper,  Simons,  Pro¬ 
basco;  third,  Troxell,  Bailey,  Sharp,  Burley. 

Tandem,  singles,  standing — Won  by  Sleeper 
and  Buckley;  Page  and  Probasco,  second; 
Troxell  and  Sharp,  third. 

One-man  overboard — Won  by  Sleeper;  Shell, 
second,  Probasco,  third. 

W.  G.  D.  Gauntt, 
Chairman  Reghtta  Committee. 


A  School  Teachers’  Canoe  Trip. 

A  long  paddle  by  two  young  women,  school 
teachers  in  Manhattan,  ended  August  17th  at 
Betterton,  Md.  Miss  Laya  Maschat,  a  swim¬ 
ming  teacher,  and  Miss  Pauline  Steinberg, 
teacher  in  a  High  School,  left  New  York  in  a 
fifteen-foot  canoe  intending  to  paddle  the  whole 
distance  from  New  York  to  Baltimore  by  way 
of  the  canals.  Both  are  at  home  in  a  canoe, 
expert  swimmers  and  ardent  lovers  of  life  out 
of  doors,  and  after  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
arduous  journey  by  way  of  the  canals,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  16.  and  beached  their  canoe  just  in 
front  of  the  hotels.  They  were  brown  and 
wholesome  looking  and  declared  that  they  had 
had  a  fine  time  on  their  trip.  From  Betterton 
they  went  on  to  Baltimore  by  steamer,  shipping 
home  their  canoe  and  camping  outfit  by  ex¬ 
press. 

1  rips  of  this  kind  are  not  infrequently  taken 
by  young  women  in  the  Middle  West,  but  it  is 
unusual  to  learn  of  women  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  who  have  the  courage,  independence  and 
energy  to  make  one. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division — Frederick  Raymond  Tay¬ 
lor,  3634  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  by 
Walter  L.  Reeder. 

Northern  Division — Robert  E.  Gooch,  26 
Wellington  street,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.,  and 
Jack  McGregor.  55  Robert  street,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Can.,  both  by  A.  McNichol. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division — 6106,  Edward  C.  C.  Kelly, 
633  Willow  avenue,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Central  Division— 6107,  Savannah  H.  Slate, 
Grindstone,  N.  Y. ;  6109,  Ford  Johnson.  46 
Franklin  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  6110,  Fred 
Raetz,  330  Fourth  street,  Rochester.  N.  Y.; 
61 1 1,  Frank  Connelly,  605  Pleasant  street,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Eastern  Division — 6108,  Lloyd  T.  Brown,  295 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Western  Division — 6105,  Lew  Forster  Porter, 
Madison,  Wis. 

MEMBER  REINSTATED. 

Eastern  Division — 5564,  E.  Merle  Bixby,  43 
Hollis  street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  hen 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Sept.  5. — Bergen  Beach  (L.  I.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  Tri-State 
tournament. 

Sept.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — r  Red  Hook  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  \V.  S.  Mossoneau 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  20. — Temple,  Pa.— Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  12.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Aug.  27. — Newmanstown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Rader,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30. — Armstrong  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  E.  Hulett,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30. — Washington,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Aug.  30-31.— Collierville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  X.  W.  L. 
Mathews,  Sec’y. 

Aug.  30-Sept.  1. — Chicago  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  P.  Zacher,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  1. — Denver,  Colo.— Fred  A.  Stone  Shooting  Park 
tournament.  A.  E.  McKenzie,  Mgr. 

Sept.  1-2. — Selinsgrove,  Pa. — Sunbury-Selinsgrove  G.  C. 
C.  Foster,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  1-2. — Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  G.  C.  F.  B.  Goodwin, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  2. — Wilmot  (O.)  G.  C.  E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 

Sept  4-5. — East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  R. 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club.  C.  L.  Kite*, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield  (Mass.)  S. 

Sept.  5. — Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.- 
K.  Decker,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Cleveland  (O.)  G.  C. 


C.  C.  L.  Kites,  Sec’y. 
-West  Coast  G.C.  W.  W. 


F.  H. 


Wallace,  Mgr. 

C.  E.  F.  Mark- 


Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G. 
ley.  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia.  Pa. — Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  6. — Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Expedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer.  Pres. 

Sept.  5. — Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  E.  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7.—  Mberta,  Can. — Strathcona  G.  C.  Geo.  F. 
Dow .itr .  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. —  Yale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  Nowels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (III.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson.  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-9.— White  Hall  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Griswold,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  9. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  12-13.— Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  13-14.— Omaha,  Neb. — Benson  G.  C.  F.  T.  Lover¬ 
ing,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14. — Tabor,  Ind. — Tab  G.  C.  Arch  Glover,  Mgr. 
Sept.  14-15. — Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15.— Delta  (Colo.)  G.  C.  R.  A.  King,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  14-15. — Perry  (Okl.a.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Williamsport  (Ind.)  G.  C.  H.  C.  Salts,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15.— Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  16-17.— Reading,  Pa.— South  End  G.  C.  Howard 
Meichior,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  19.— Newton  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  19. — Uniontown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  20-21.— Marion,  Ind.— Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  22.— Wapakoneta  (O.)  G.  C.  Chas.  E.  Zint,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-23.— Paden  Park  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  T.  M.  Mclntire, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  22-23. — Bridgeport  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Geo.  W.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-23.— Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24.— Phoenix,  Ariz.— Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24.— Troy,  N.  Y.— Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  25-26.— Bellairs  Grove,  Mo.— Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 
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Ten  Consecutive  Sweeping  Victories 

At  the  Firing  Line  by 

.  4 


Every  Interstate  Handicap  for  Two  Years  Straight 

Each  Handicap  was  won  by  an  Amateur  shooting  UMC  Steel 
Lined  Shells. 

What  more  convincing  Proof  of  UMC  Superiority? 

Quality  wins.  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  have  again  proven  their  right  to  every 
shooter’s  preference.  These  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  were  the  selection  of  the  Amateur  winners. 

Ten  Successive  Sweeping  UMC  Victories 
Proved  the  Amateurs’  Judgments  Were  Right 

i  1 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  are  made  with  a  Steel  Lining  which  protects  the  powder,  insuring  uniform 
loads  in  all  kinds  of  weather  as  well  as  increased  velocity  and  penetration. 

Remington.  GUNS  WIN 

5  of  the  Last  10  Interstate  Handicaps 
As  Many  Handicaps  as  All  the  Other  Guns  Combined 

This  victory  conclusively  demonstrates  Remington  superiority — proves  that  these  guns  of  the  day  lead 
all  other  makes. 

Remington  Idea  guns  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  the  best  guns  that  can  be  produced — modern 
in  every  respect.  Remember  the  Remington  features — Hammerless,  Solid  Breech,  and  Safe. 

U  M  C-Remington — The  record  making  combination. 


Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway.  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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Sept.  25-26. — Lowell,  Ind. — Poplar  Springs  and  Lowell 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27. — Guthrie  (Okla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  26-2S. — Greenville  (Miss.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Sharkey,  Sec. 
Sept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O. — West  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  27-29. — Decatur,  Ill — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  29-30.— Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  3-4. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 

H.  G.  Fredrichs,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4.— Princeton  (Mo.)'G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  8. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  H. 
Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12. — Pittsfield,  Mass. —  Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19— Temple,  Pa.— Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil.  Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  PI.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  sixth  annual  tournament'  of  the  Red  Hook,  N.  Y., 
Gun  Club,  has  been  fixed  to  be  held  on  Sept.  14  and  15. 

* 

The  Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
arranged  to  hold  a  big  prize  shoot  on  Saturday  of  this 
week. 

* 

The  dates  of  the  Wapakoneta,  O.,  Gun  Club’s  regis¬ 
tered  tournament  has  been  changed  from  Sept  21  to 
Sept.  22. 

A  notable  performance  at  the  shoot  of  the  Clearview 
Gun  Club,  Darby,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  was  the  100  straight 
scored  by  \  incer.t  Oliver,  a  ground  record  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

n 

The  95  per  cent.— 190  out  of  200  targets— made  by  Louis 
Colquitt,  was  high  average  at  the  Smith  Gun  Club  shoot, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  20.  Phil  Coffin  broke  139  out  of 
150.  I  here  was  a  good  attendance  and  the  competition 
was  notably  excellent. 

at 

The  program  of  the  first  annual  grand  Chicago  handi¬ 
cap,  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Chicago  Gun  Club, 
Aug.  30-31  and  Sept.  1,  can  be  obtained  of  C.  P.  Zacher, 
221  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  He  and  E.  B.  Shogreri 
will  manage  the  tournament. 

at 

Secretary  L.  H.  Schortcmeier,  201  Pearl  street,  New 
York,  writes  us  that  the  Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club, 
Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  will  hold  a  special  shoot  on  Sept.  5, 
Labor  Day,  to  which  all  shooters  are  invited.  Compe¬ 
tition  will  begin  at  11  o’clock. 

S? 

The  tie  for  the  July  challenge  cup,  between  Frank  S. 
Cantrell  and  Charles  H.  Newcomb,  was  shot  off  at  the 
shoot  of  the  S.  S.  White  Gun  Club,  at  Holmesburg 
Junction,  Pa.  Newcomb  won  with  a  straight  score  of 
25  to  Cantrell’s  23.  In  a  match  at  12  pair,  Cantrell  -was 
high  with  22.  Newcomb  was  second  with  19.  In  the 
monthly  shoot,  W.  H.  Mathews  took  the  spoon  with  a 
total  of  50,  6  of  which  was  allowance.  Newcomb,  scratch, 
and  Cantrell,  2  allowance,  scored  50  each. 

•t 

At  the  Indian  tournament,  held  at  Spirit  Lake,  la., 
Aug.  16-18,  Fred  Slocum  made  high  grand  average,  521 
out  of  54’0.  The  Indian  shoot  of  1911  was  fixed  to  be 
held  at  Spirit  Lake  again.  The  Mallory  cup  was  won 
by  R.  O.  Heikes  with  50  straight  from  20yds.,  which 
indicates  that  Chief  Bald  Eagle  was  in  fairly  good  form. 
Crosby,  Hoon,  Slocum  and  H.  G.  Taylor  were  close  up 
with  49  each.  Crosby  ran  156  straight,  of  which  49  were 
from  21yds.  Bernard  Waters. 


Columbus  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  17.— The  strike  and  several  shoot¬ 
ers  being  away  on  their  vacation,  cut  down  the  attendance 
at  the  regular  monthly  shoot,  held  Wednesday,  Aug.  17. 

Sixteen  shooters  took  part;  thirteen  shot  through. 

Circleville  and  Asheville  were  well  represented.  With¬ 
out  them  the  shoot  would  have  been  a  failure. 

C.  D.  Coburn  won  high  average.  W.  W.  Hill  got 


second;  J.  W.  Walsmith  third,  and  F.  C.  Kingsbury 
fourth.  John  Mason,  of  No.  4  Engine  house,  was  out 
trying  a  new  pump  gun  he  has  invented.  He  broke  41 
without  a  miss,  89  out  of  100.  This  gun  seems  to  be 
o.k.  John  has  something  good.  All  it  lacks  is  for  some 
big  gun  company  to  manufacture  it  and  put  it  on  the 
market. 

The  team  shoot  and  corn  roast  will  be  announced  soon. 
This  is  an  annual  affair.  This  year  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  it  a  bigger  and  better  affair.  There  will 
be  all  the  roasted  sweet  corn  and  fish  you  can  eat,  with 
several  side  dishes.  Everybody  invited.  Nobody  barred. 
Watch  for  the  dates. 

The  Columbus  Gun  Club  started  to  hold  a  regular 
monthly  shoot  once  a  month.  The  first  one  was  held 
Jan.  5.  which  was  well  attended,  then  on  once  a  month 
thereafter.  All  have  been  well  attended.  It  has  been 
more  than  liberal,  only  keeping  as  the  club’s  share  1 
cent  a  target.  Other  clubs  would  do  well  by  doing  the 
same,  instead  of  charging  2  cents  and  no  average  money. 
Clubs  should  be  more  liberal.  Columbus  is  wondering 
what  has  become  of  the  Cleveland  team. 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

T 

L  Stevenson.. 

150 

130 

C  Hedges  . 

.  150 

136 

F 

C  Kingsburv. 

150 

139 

T  Walters  . 

.  150 

121 

T 

T  Wells . 

150 

133 

W  W  Hill . 

.  150 

143 

.1 

Tawsmith  .... 

150 

140 

L  Fisher  . 

.  150 

136 

C 

D  Coburn.... 

150 

145 

L  Cumberland 

.  75 

70 

1 

Hedges . 

150 

129 

C  Ward  . 

.  150 

132 

P 

Ritt  . 

150 

131 

T  Smith  . 

.  75 

61 

c 

Moeller  . 

150 

130 

T  Mason  . 

.  100 

SS 

L.  F. 


Manistique  Tournament. 

Manistique.  Mich.,  Aug.  14-15.— Average  winners 
were  Zimmerman.  Hewitt.  Fort,  Helgren,  Gowan.  Ball, 
Pritchard,  Wharfield,  Robinson,  Schuster  and  Trempe. 
Zimmerman’s  total  was  189  out  of  200. 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

r - - \  r— - A - — a 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


C  Smith  . 

.  100 

79 

H  T  Neville . 

.  100 

58 

15 

7 

W  E  Zimmerman _ 

.  100 

93 

100 

96 

Chas  Hewitt  . 

.  100 

SS 

100 

82 

Thos  M  Brady . 

.  ICO 

66 

100 

71 

Tchn  Schuster  . 

.  100 

72 

100 

74 

E  C  Fort . 

.  100 

84 

H  Hall  . 

.  100 

6S 

ioo 

73 

F  G  Halgren . 

.  100 

84 

100 

85 

F  T  frempe . 

.  100 

74 

100 

S3 

W  E  Gowan . 

.  100 

83 

100 

SO 

R  E  Boll . 

.  100 

SI 

100 

86 

W  W  Pritchard . 

.  100 

SI 

100 

73 

Chas  Howard  . 

.  100 

77 

100 

74 

Frank  \\  harfield  _ 

.  100 

-  7S 

100 

76 

Ed  Storr  . 

.  100 

54 

100 

56 

Mort  Broughton  .... 

.......  100 

78 

100 

72 

F  G  Ferrill . 

......  100 

77 

65 

48 

W  I  Acker . 

.  100 

75 

100 

74 

,\Y  A  Lennox . 

.  35 

14 

100 

52 

E  1)  Robinson . 

.  100 

83 

100 

.66 

1)  Lafoilley  . 

.  100 

72 

N  S  Tohnson . 

.  50 

31 

is 

9 

V  Deemer  . 

26 

100 

70 

Professionals : 

F  G  Bills . 

.  100 

97 

100 

96 

W  D  Stannard . 

.  100 

96 

100 

97 

E  S  Graham . 

.  100 

91 

100 

90 

Northern 

Kentucky 

Gun 

Club. 

Dayton,  Kv. — There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the 
weekly  shoot  on  Aug.  20,  an  even  dozen  men  taking  part. 
The  day  was  hot  and  a  strong  wind  affected  the  flight  of 
the  targets  and  prevented  any  high  scores.  Dameron 
and  Holaday,  Jr.,  were  high  with  88  each,  a  score  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  their  average.  Voige  was  second  with 


The  next  money-back  tournament  will  be  held  on  Aug. 
28.  This  is  the  fifth  in  the  series' for  this  season,  and 
they  have  met  with  great  success. 


Targets : 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Total. 

Floladay,  Tr . 

.  20 

20 

24 

24 

88 

1  lameron  . . 

.  18 

24 

22 

24 

8S 

Voige  . : . 

.  21 

21 

19 

22 

83 

Holaday,  Sr . 

.  18 

19 

17 

09 

,76 

Luverne  . 

.  17 

17 

19 

21 

74 

Shouse  . . . 

.  16 

17 

13 

15 

61 

Woodbury  . 

.  13 

16 

21 

19 

59 

Sampson  . 

.  21 

23 

44 

Irwin  . 

, . . .  7 

• 

9 

S 

31 

Wagner  . 

.  13 

11 

24 

Fritz  s . 

. .  13 

13 

Taggert  . 

.  9 

9 

Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati. — A  baker’s  dozen  of  shooters  were  on 
hand  Aug.  20,  and  enjoyed  a  fine  afternoon’s  sport.  The 
day  was  hot,  but  a  light  breeze  cooled  the  air  a  little. 
Holoday  was  in  fine  form  and  led  the  bunch  with  93. 
Keplinger  also  struck  a  fast  pace,  getting  90  and  second 
honors.  Dameron,  of  Northern  Kentucky,  was  not  doing 
his  best  work,  though  he  gave  Keplinger  a  close  run. 
Rugg  got  after  Dameron.  but  finished  one  target  behind. 
Everything  is  promising  well  for  the  tournament  on  Sept. 
5  and  6.  Chairman  E.  W.  Rugg  is  anxious  to  give 
every  shooter  a  chance  to  come,  and  if  he  has  skipped 
any  one,  it  is  because  he  didn’t  have  the  address.  A 
card  to  him  at  the  Gerke  building,  Cincinnati,  will  bring 
a  program.  There  will  be  ten  20-target  events  each  day; 
total  entrance  $21  each  day,  including  the  money-back 
entrance.  The  last  five  events  on  the  second  day  will  be 
the  tri-state  championship  trophy,  open  to  amateurs  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  No  extra  entrance  is 
charged  for  this  event.  Money  will  be  divided  Rose  sys¬ 
tem,  8,  5.  3,  2.  Buffet  lunch  served  on  the  grounds. 
Shooting  at  doubles  to-day  Keplinger  broke  18  out  of  12 
pairs;  Rugg  19,  De  Mar  15,  Stacy  14'. 


Stevens  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  Aug.  22. — Herewith  you  will 
find  scores  for  our  shoot  of  Aug.  20.  Weather  conditions 
were  very  good. 

Event  7  was  a  merchandise,  and  first  prize,  a  cut-glass 
water  set,  was  won  by  P.  O.  Osborn;  second,  L.  H. 
Bradley,  double  gun;  third.  J.  F.  Carraher,  cut-glass  dish; 
fourth.  E.  F.  Slear,  traveling  bag;  fifth,  E.  Southey,  gun 
case;  sixth,  W.  F.  Clarke,  auto,  reel;  seventh,  C.  Kelly, 
cut-glass  dish;  eighth,  J.  Robertson,  reel. 

W.  W.  Rice  was  high  amateur  and  received  a  Stevens 
No.  522  trap  shooter;  J.  Fanning  high  professional,  target 


pistol. 

Lunch  was  served  to  all  shooters  free. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

W 

W  Rice . 

150 

139 

L  Misterly  . 

150 

109 

H 

Sedgwick . 

150 

135 

E  W  Dann  . 

150 

104 

P 

Osborne  . 

150 

134 

G  Kerr  . 

150 

98 

T. 

H  Bradley.... 

150 

131 

T  Jordan  . 

150 

97 

E 

Kelly  . 

150 

130 

R  A  Lewis . 

150 

97 

W 

H  Snow . 

150 

129 

FI  Heath  . 

150 

94 

R 

McFetridge. . . 

150 

127 

D  B  Wesson.... 

150 

91 

E 

F  Slear . 

150 

127 

F  Smith  . 

130 

99 

A 

M  Arnold.... 

150 

126 

L  S  Wilson . 

115 

90 

Dr  Bishop  . 

150 

124 

C  H  Case . 

115 

93 

W 

F  Clark . 

150 

124 

T  II  Closson.... 

115 

79 

E 

R  Sawin . 

150 

121 

C  P  Fay . 

100 

59 

D 

Downing  .... 

150 

116 

A  L  Morton . 

85 

'  57 

E 

G  Southev.... 

150 

116 

G  Wurm  . 

70 

39 

T 

B  Robertson.. 

150 

114 

T  F  Carraher.... 

50 

41 

H 

Burgin  . 

150 

113 

T  Devers  . 

50 

27 

C 

Sherwood  . . . 

150 

110 

Dr  S  Lewis' - 

30 

26 

A 

Misterly  . 

Professionals 

150 

108 

Dr  A  Warren... 

35 

20 

T 

Fanning  . 

150 

140 

G  S  Lewis . 

150 

126 

G 

H  Chapin.... 

150 

134 

G  Darton  . 

150 

125 

O 

R  Dickey.... 

150 

131 

G  Wheeler  . 

150 

116 

W 

D  Blood . 

150 

130 

A  E  Sibley . 

F.  E.  H.  Sheldon 

150  111 

,  Sec’y. 

Walnut  Springs  Tournament. 

Walnut  Springs,  Tex.,  Aug.  17-18. — Long  runs  were 
as  follows: 

E.  F.  Fosgard,  189,  added  to  192  unfinished  at  Gorman, 
Tex.,  total.  381. 

Jas.  S.  Day,  40.  added  to  205  unfinished  at  Gorman, 
245  finished;  Walnut  Springs,  Aug.  18,  266. 

Ben  Schwartz,  101  finished. 

Jas.  W.  Speight,  105  finished. 

W.  S.  Peace,  162  finished. 

Squad  No.  1,  composed  of  F.  M.  Faurote,  E.  F.  Fos¬ 
gard,  J.  S.  Day,  J.  W.  Speight  and  Ben  Schwartz,  broke 
the  world’s  record  and  ran  313  straight. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A. 

f 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

W  S  Peace . 

.  200 

194’ 

200 

197 

C  Barnaby  . 

.  200 

189 

200 

182 

I.  Holt  . 

.  200 

180 

O  R  Belcher . 

.  200 

164 

T  N  Zeiner . 

.  200 

173 

200 

iii 

W  E  Holt . 

.  200 

162 

50 

41 

Toe  Kirby  . 

.  160 

113 

200 

ii9 

II  C  Niece  . 

.  100 

74 

L  M  Tittle . 

.  40 

29 

200 

165 

C  M  Williams . 

.  60 

36 

Wm  McKinney  . 

.  80 

59 

H  D  Pearson  . 

.  40 

30 

1  A  Cole . 

.  40 

38 

A  C  Smitham . 

Professionals: 

.  40 

26 

200 

200 

F  M  Faurote . 

.  200 

193 

E  F  Fosgard  . 

.  200 

199 

200 

197 

J  S  Day . 

Tos  W  Speight . 

. -  200 

198 

200 

199 

.  200 

191 

200 

196 

Ben  Schwartz  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

19b 

P  P  Brown . 

.  200 

186 

200 

183 

G  B  Harrison . 

.  200 

1S1 

Green  County  Gun  Club. 

Xenia,  O.,  Aug.  IS. — There  were'  twenty-one  amateurs 
and  four  professionals.  C.  D.  Coburn  was  high  amateur 
with  179  out  of  200.  \Y.  R.  Chamberlain  was  high  pro¬ 

fessional  with  184. 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

C  D  Coburn . 

200 

179 

F  C  Koch . 

140 

121 

A  M  McCain... 

100 

65 

T  L  Ernst . 

140 

124 

T  B  De  Voe.... 

120 

103 

T  H  Shield . 

40 

27 

C  Mendleson  . . 

80 

49 

F.  II  Hunt . 

80 

57 

W  E  Hogan . 

SO 

57 

B  M  McKay.... 

160 

138 

R  B  Craig . 

120 

102 

L  Anderson  - 

160 

129 

A  C  Blair . 

200 

172 

G  W  Shusher... 

80 

60 

H  Hirsch  . 

200 

177 

I  McCalmont  . . 

40 

19 

Don  Fisher  . 

200 

176 

T  II  Pumphrey. 

80 

76 

T  H  Smith . 

200 

149 

G  Grattendick. . 

60 

4b 

H  E  Smith . 

140 

128 

Professionals 

W  Chamberlain. 

■>00 

184 

H  Heikes . 

200 

172 

D  W  Goshorn.. 

200 

166 

W  Henderson... 

200 

190 

Hercules  Gun  Club. 

Allentown,  Pa. — The  program  of  the  Hercules '  Gun 
Club,  Temple,  Pa.,  for  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  calls  for  125 
targets;  entrance  $9.  Open  to  all.  Targets  will  be  thrown 
about  45  to  50yds.  at  one  cent  each,  included  in  entrance. 
Shooting  starts  at  12:30  P.  M.  sharp. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Rahn  has  just  installed  this  trap,  and 
states  that  our  field  is  in  splendid  condition.  Several  cf 
the  members  will  go  to  Newmanstown  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
27;  to  extend  their  courtesy  to  F.  S.  Rader,  a  close 
friend  and  lover  of  this  sport. 

Four  of  the  Hercules  boys  participated  at  the  Spring 
'alley  Shooting  Association  program  last  Saturday, 
Aug.  20.  A.  K.  Ludwig,  Sec’y. 


RIFLE 

CARTRIDGES 

“The  Most  Accurate”  Kind 

Make  an  Unparralleled  Record  Boih  for  Winnings 
nnd  High  Scores  at  Camp  Perry 

19  out  of  a  possible  21  firsts  in  the  Ohio  State  Matches;  and  11  out  of  a  possible  12  firsts 
in  the  N.  R.  A.  Matches.  New  records  established  in  the  Wimbledon  Cup  Match,  President's 
Match,  Marine  Corps  Match,  Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match  and  Leech  Cup  Match. 

The  outcome  of  the  rifle  matches  just  held  at  Camp  Perry  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  and 
National  Rifle  Associations  make  it  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  Winchester  Cartridges. 
The  results  speak  louder  than  words,  and  place  the  Red  \N  Brand  in  a  class  by  itself.  Although  the  field 
was  open  to  all  makes  of  ammunition,  Winchester  not  only  won  practically  every  match,  but  established 
new  high  records  in  the  most  important  ones.  Such  a  demonstration  of  superiority  confirms  the  gen¬ 
erally  existing  opinion  that,  for  all  kinds  of  shooting,  Winchester  Cartridges  are  the  ones  to  use.  Be 
specific  when  you  buy.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  having  “Winchester  Make,”  and  the  results  that  you 
obtain  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble.  A  few  of  the  many  important  winnings  at  Camp  Perry  follow: 


Wimbledon  Cup  Match.  Score  99.  A  New  Record. 

Twenty  Shots  at  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Capt.  G  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  99.  SECOND: 
Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio;  score  99.  THIRD:  Capt.  W. 
T.  Spratt,  5th  Ga.  Inft.;  score  98.  FOURTH:  Sergt.  H.  E. 
Myers,  1st.  Ill.  Inft.;  score  98. 

Capt.  Emerson  and  Lieut’.  Col.  Winder  used  Winchester 
telescopes  and  Winchester  barrels  as  well  as  Winchester 
Cartridges  in  this  match. 

The  President’s  Match.  Score  283.  A  New  Record. 

WON  BY:  Sergt.  W.  A.  Fragner,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  283. 
SECOND:  Midshipman  Smith.  U.  S.  N.;  score  282.  THIRD: 
Corporal  Farnham,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  281. 

Marine  Corps  Match.  Score  192.  A  New  Record. 

Twenty  Shots  at  600  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Corporal  A.  Schofield,  Massachusetts;  score  192. 
SECOND:  Corporal  J.  E.  Peterson,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  192. 
THIRD:  Capt.  J.  E.  Blythe,  Louisiana;  score  191.  FOURTH: 
Private  E.  J.  Blade.  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  191.  FIFTH:  Capt. 
G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  190. 


Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match.  A  New  Record. 

Ten  Shots  at  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Sergeant  Scott  Clark,  Second  Indiana;  score  50 
and  9  bull's  eyes  over,  a  total  of  19  consecutive  bull’s  eyes. 
SECOND:  Sergeant  H.  E.  Stadie,  15th  U.  S.  Inft.;  score  50 
and  6  bull’s  eyes  over.  FOURTH:  Lieut.  M.  C.  Bristol, 
Third  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  50. 

Leech  Cup  Match.  Score  105.  A  New  Record. 

Seven  Shots  at  800.  900  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Lieut.  C.  L.  Sturdevant,  U.  S.  Engineers;  score 
105.  SECOND:  Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio;  score  103. 
THIRD:  Capt.  G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  103. 

In  this  match  Lieut.  Sturdevant  used  part  Winchester  cart¬ 
ridges.  Col.  Winder  and  Capt.  Emerson  used  Winchester 
barrels  as  well  as  Winchester  cartridges. 

Championship  Regimental  Team  Match. 

Ten  Shots  at  200,  600  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry  team;  score  831. 
SECOND:  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantry  team;  score  821. 

THIRD:  Fifty-third  Iowa  team;  score  818. 


A  Change  to  'Winchester  Cartridges 
Is  a  Change  for  the  "Better  :: 


0  0 


0  0 


350 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Aug.  27,  1910. 


Indian  Tournament. 

Aug:  20. — The  annual  shoot  of  the  Indians,  held  at 
Spirit  Lake,  la.,  Aug.  10,  17  and  18,  was  a  success  in 
every  way,  except  the  attendance.  The  Indians  were 
very  much  disappointed  in  the  crowd,  as  the  liberal  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  money-back  system  should  have  drawn  at 
least  one  hundred  entries.  However,  all  who  attended— 
and  fifty-six  different  shooters  took  part — were  well 
pleased  with  the  shoot  and  had  a  fine  time. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  shoot  was  "open  to  all”  had 
something  to  do  with  the  small  attendance  on  the  part 
of  the  amateurs.  Some  of  the  real  good  professionals 
were  there,  but  an  amateur  was  high  gun  for  the  three 
days,  Mr.  Fred  Slocum,  from  Alcester.  S.  D.,  winning 
out  by  three  targets,  or  521  out  of  540.  The  weather 
conditions  were  not  the  best,  as  a  heavy  wind  at  all 
times  made  rather  tricky  targets.  Rain  delayed  the  game 
on  the  second  day,  but  the  program  was  finished. 

Thirty-seven  contestants  shot  through  the  entire  pro 
gram,  and  all  losses  were  paid  in  full  and  surplus  or 
average  was  divided  between  the  twenty-seven  high  guns, 
first  money  being  $50.25;  second,  $46.10;  third,  $41.90; 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth,  $32.10  each;  seventh,  $25.15;  eighth 
and  ninth,  $20.95  each;  tenth,  $10.75;  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth,  $12.55;  fourteenth,  $8.40,  and  the  next 
thirteen  high  guns  received  $4.20  each;  and  it  might  be 
well  to  mention  that  all  who  shot  above  83  per  cent,  were 
in  the  average  money. 

While  the  Indians,  as  stated  above,  were  disappointed 
in  the  attendance,  they  feel  that  this  was  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  shoot  was  gotten  up  on  very  short 
notice,  so  they  decided  on  the  place  and  date  for  the  1911 
shoot,  and  will  return  to  Spirit  Lake  next  year  in  August 
with  a  program  similar  to  this  year,  but  in  one  or  two 
respects  much  better. 

The  feature  of  the  last  day  was  the  50-target  handicap, 
and  the  old  war  horse.  Chief  Raid  Eagle  (ii.  O.  Heikes) 
landed  fifty  “scalps”  straight  from  the  20yds.  mark, 
closely  followed  by  Crosby,  H.  G.  Taylor,  W.  Hoon  and 
F.  Slocum,  with  49. 

Crosby  made  the  long  run  with  156,  49  of  them  from 
21vds. 

Ten  new  Indians  were  added  to  the  tribe,  as  follows: 
Fred  Slocum,  Alcester,  S.  D. ;  R.  R.  Barber.  515  \V. 
Franklin,  Minneapolis;  L.  H.  Fitzsimmons,  Spirit  Lake, 
la.;  W.  S.  Hoon,  Jewell.  la.;  C.  G.  Dockendorf,  Lemont, 
111.;  Ray  Loring,  Marseilles,  Ill.;  C.  II.  Ditto,  Keiths- 
burg.  Ill;  G.  W.  Maxwell,  Hastings,  Neb.;  II.  E.  Peck, 
Kenmore,  N.  D. ;  J.  S.  Frink,  Worthington,  Minn. 

The  annual  pow-wow  and  dance  were  features  of  the 
meet,  and  on  Friday  (“fishday”)  the  Indians  with  their 
squaws  and  friends  all  went  fishing  and  caught  over  four 
hundred  fish,  which  were  cooked  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  a  la  Kliney. 

Each  event  was  at  20  targets,  nine  each  day,  a  total 
of  180  targets: 


1st  Day.  2d  Day.  3d  Day. 

icn  '  irr/v 


H  E  Peck . 

. .  159 

170 

169 

Ray  Loring  . 

..  157 

153 

166 

W  S  Hoon . 

..  173 

166 

16S 

O  N  Ford . 

172 

169 

1  P  White . 

..  175 

170 

170 

T  S  Frink . 

. .  169 

166 

167 

E  Auen  . 

. .  169 

176 

170 

C  H  Ditto . 

..  165 

158 

165 

C  W  Rudd . 

..  168 

146 

152 

W  A  Brown . 

. .  163 

153 

160 

A  T  Kelly . 

..  141 

133 

158 

T  II  Winscott  _ 

..  117 

137 

114 

C  W  Chanc'e . 

..  152 

146 

151 

H  Dunham  . 

. .  122 

145 

157 

B  A  Miller . 

..  144 

150 

152 

]  Burmeister  . 

. .  133 

152 

152 

R  Kline  . 

. .  150 

159 

148 

W  F  Holtz . 

..  142 

154 

155 

S  S  Tohnston . 

..  137 

140 

140 

Mrs  S  S  Tohnston 

..  123 

115 

123 

R  Thdmpson  . 

. .  164 

164 

154 

C  Anderson  . 

. .  136 

T  A  Dunkel . 

..  134 

138 

148 

E  II  Tripp . 

. .  150 

137 

150 

F  Slocum  . 

..  172 

174' 

175 

C  E  Cook . 

..  144 

150 

150 

W  W  Beckwith . . . 

. . .  144 

Professionals : 

T  A  Marshall . 

. . .  169 

152 

162 

L  II  Fitzsimmons . 

. .  167 

167 

172 

Geo  Maxwell  . 

...  169 

165 

168 

R  R  Barber . 

. .  165 

16S 

168 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

. . .  169 

175 

172 

W  R  Crosby . 

. . .  174 

171 

173 

L  T  Squier . 

. .  163 

157 

164 

C  A  Young . 

. ..  160 

169 

174 

C  G  Dockendorf.. 

. . .  164 

164 

158 

II  G  Taylor . 

. . .  172 

174 

169 

R  O  Heikes . 

. ..  170 

174 

170 

C  A  North . 

...  150 

160 

142 

Shot  at  less  than  190: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

D  M  Cook . 

80 

64 

C  Henshaw  . 

.  20 

14 

W  W  Wold . 

40 

24 

II  S 

Drake . 

.  20 

13 

Mrs  R  R  Barber 

60 

37 

B  T 

Other . 

.  20 

12 

Mrs  Shattuck  . . 

40 

30 

W  11 

Mason... 

.  20 

13 

C  T  Callison... 

60 

50 

J  J  Burns . 

.  120 

105 

Geo  Schlosser  .. 

60 

50 

C  A 

Lyons . 

.  120 

96 

Buy  Burnside  .. 

40 

30 

F  Wright  . 

.  120 

94 

Miss  Slocum  ... 

40 

22 

r  M 

Paulson. . . 

.  40 

33 

II  A  Kline . 

20 

14 

Match  for  Mallory  cup; 

TT.lL..  'I'M 


Hdcp. 

T’l. 

I-Idcp. 

T’l. 

IT  E  Peck . 

..  IS 

40 

II  Dunham  ... 

..  16 

47 

Rav  Loring  . . 

..  IS 

39 

I  Burmeister  . 

..  17 

w 

W  S  Hoon.... 

..  19 

49 

R  Kline  . 

. .  IS 

37 

T  P  White.... 

..  19 

47 

W  F  Holtz... 

..  17 

46 

1  S  Frink . 

..  IS 

45 

R  Thompson 

..  19 

40 

E  Auen  . 

..  19 

48 

I  A  Dunkel... 

..  16 

43 

C  11  Ditto . 

..  IS 

43 

E  IT  Tripp _ 

. .  16 

38 

W  A  Rrown.. 

..  IS 

48 

F  Slocum . 

..  19 

49 

A  T  Kelly . 

..  16 

44 

C  E  Cook . 

...  16 

32 

C  V  Chance.. 

..  IS 

41 

Professionals : 


T  A  Marshall... 

20 

43 

W 

R  Crosby.... 

21 

49 

L  Fitzsimmons. 

19 

43 

C 

A  Young . 

20 

46 

Geo  Maxwell  . . 

20 

46 

C 

Dockendorl. . . 

19 

47 

R  R  Barber.... 

20 

47 

H 

G  Taylor.... 

20 

49 

Fred  Gilbert  ... 

21 

45 

R 

O  Heikes . 

20 

50 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Tournament. 

The  Charlotte  Gun  Club’s  registered  tournament  was 
held  on  Aug.  17-19.  Event  12  on  the  first  day,  and 
event  6  on  the  second  day  were  handicaps;  Totals  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day.  Third  Day. 

, - A - ,  . - A - _  , - A - - 


Shot  at. 

Brk. 

Shot  at. 

Brk. 

Shot  at. 

Brk 

G  M  Collins.. 

350 

310 

150 

135 

200 

191 

W  T  Laslie _ 

350 

326 

250 

228 

200 

189 

C  Nuchols  .... 

350 

311 

250 

226 

200 

185 

C  C  Bates . 

350 

311 

225 

202 

200 

183 

1  A  Blunt . 

250 

221 

125 

113 

200 

1S7 

W  R  Brooks.. 

250 

21S 

125 

101 

200 

172 

T  A  Crayton.. 

350 

296 

175 

150 

200 

166 

F  W  McNeir. 

225 

187 

150 

120 

200 

186 

I  H  Dreher... 

350 

295 

175 

139 

200 

ISO 

1  M  Barnes... 

250 

185 

175 

132 

200 

176 

F  Sawyer  . . . . 

250 

197 

125 

99 

200 

159 

1  11  Ross . 

250 

209 

200 

120 

200 

141 

J  \Y  Todd . 

350 

314 

175 

152 

100 

77 

A  Lvon  . 

325 

276 

125 

104 

so 

54 

1  G  Proctor.. 

.200 

167 

100 

76 

ISO 

152 

A  Wingfield.. 

150 

115 

175 

143 

200 

169 

S  B  Hyatt.... 

110 

105 

S  McMasters.. 

140 

so 

1  1  Ouarles... 

120 

69 

E  B  Gresham. 

50 

18 

D  McCullough  100 

70 

P  W  Cave _ 

100 

64 

Morson  . 

50 

33 

so 

58 

B  Patterson... 

50 

19 

Gray  . 

25 

13 

25 

14 

Cresswell  . 

SO 

5S 

Professionals : 

C  G  Spencer. 

250 

243 

150 

135 

200 

195 

W  Huff  . 

250 

243 

150 

139 

200 

193 

Geo  L  Lyon. 

300 

2S2 

200 

192 

200 

194 

Tohn  Taylor 

.250 

231 

150 

139 

200 

191 

A  M  Hatcher  250 

229 

150 

139 

200 

184 

Guy  Ward _ 

250 

227 

150 

132 

200 

1S7 

H  Freeman.. 

250 

223 

150 

143 

200 

1SS 

H  1)  Gibbs.. 

250 

222 

100 

S4 

200 

192 

EH  Storr... 

200 

174 

200 

175 

Gorman 

Gun  Club. 

Gorman,  Tex.,  Aug.  15-16. — Jas.  S.  Day.  amateur, 
scored  198  out  of  200  on  the  first  day  and  200  straight 
on  the  second  day.  Fosgard,  professional,  scored  199 
each  day.  Totals  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ A _  _ _ A _ . 

r — ■  ;  s  t - > 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Tas  S  Day . 

.  200 

198 

200 

200 

B  Hamilton . 

.  200 

190 

200 

185 

1  T  Asbury . 

.  200 

195 

100 

95 

1.  M  Farmer . 

.  200 

1S3 

100 

94 

C  L  Burnaby . 

.  200 

1S2 

200 

183 

E  B  Gilbert . 

.  200 

191 

200 

182 

W  S  Peace . 

.  200 

191 

200 

191 

F  Y  Gates . 

.  40 

26- 

T  II  Neill . 

.  100 

S6 

T  11  Elliott . 

.  20 

15 

W  T  Alsobrook . 

.  160 

130 

40 

2S 

II  L  Capers . 

.  20 

10 

1>  I  Tobe . 

.  80 

70 

I  H  Guthrie . 

.  40 

35 

1  M  Todd . 

.  20 

15 

40 

31 

Earl  Fish  . 

.  60 

43 

Tohn  Neill  . 

.  40 

34 

T  1  Fuller . 

.  20 

15 

Geo  Carter  . 

20 

13 

P  A  Gates . 

20 

17 

Professionals : 

F  M  Faurote . 

.  200 

198 

200 

193 

E  F  Fosgard . 

.  200 

199 

200 

199' 

1  W  Speight . 

.  200 

191 

200 

175 

1.  I  Wade . 

.  200 

1S9 

200 

1SS 

Guy  B.  Harrison _ 

.  200 

187 

200 

191 

Ben  Schwartz  . 

.  200 

191 

200 

192 

Concordia  (Kan.)  Blue  Ribbon  Gun  Club. 

Aug.  17. — Geo.  W.  Lewis  was  high  professional  with  116 
out  of  125  at  the  club  shoot  to-day.  Caldwell  was  high 
amateur  with  114;  Myers  second  with  112. 

In  the  Du  Pont  trophy  event,  Sewart  won  in  a  shoot- 
off  on  tie  on  23  out  of  25  with  Myers,  Krohn  and  Cald¬ 
well. 

Visiting  amateurs  were  W.  H.  Charles,  C.  M.  Veal  and 
Henry  White,  of  Downs.  Professionals:  Geo.  W.  Lewis 
and  J.  S.  Jackson.  Following  are  the  scores: 


Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Shot 

Targets : 

15 

15 

15 

20 

20 

15 

25 

at. 

Broke. 

*Lewis  . 

.  13 

14' 

15 

IS 

17 

14 

25 

125 

116 

Caldwell  . 

.  14 

12 

13 

18 

19 

15 

23 

125 

114 

Mvers  . 

.  14 

14 

15 

16 

18 

12 

23 

125 

112 

McKee  . 

.  13 

12 

13 

17 

IS 

15 

22 

125 

110 

Sewart  . 

.  11 

12 

14 

18 

19 

12 

23 

125 

109 

^Jackson  . 

.  14 

13 

15 

IS 

19 

11 

20 

125 

110 

Snyder  . 

.  13 

11 

15 

15 

17 

13 

22 

125 

106 

Charles  . 

. 12 

10 

11 

18 

17 

12 

16 

125 

96 

Empson  . 

14 

13 

17 

18 

14 

22 

95 

83 

Eckstrom  . 

14 

12 

17 

17 

12 

. . 

S5 

72 

Yeal  . 

10 

10 

10 

14 

15 

65 

44 

Barton  . 

13 

13 

18 

IS 

70 

62 

Huscher  . 

14 

17 

:>i 

65 

53 

Krohn  . 

ii 

23 

40 

37 

Cole  . 

15 

18 

40 

33 

White  . 

10 

14 

35 

24 

♦Professionals.  J.  F.  Caldwell,  Sec’y. 


Holland  Gun  Club. 

'Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17. — The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  our  eighth  annual  tournament,  held 
to-day.  We  had  fifty-six  shooters,  and  forty-three  shot 
all  of  the  regular  program.  The  honors  of  the  day  went 
to  Mr.  F.  S.  Wright,  of  South  Wales,  N.  V.,-  with  192 
out  of  195,  for  the  entire  program,  making  119  out  of  120 
of  the  regular  sweeps,  and  108  straight,  24  out  of  25  at 
20vds.,  in  the  merchandise,  and  49  out  of  50  for  the 
Watts  L.  Richmond  trophy  for  the  western  New  York 
amateur  championship.  The  Buffalo  Audubon  Club,  of 
Buffalo,  has' this  cup  to  its  credit  again,  having  been  won 
by  one  of  its  members  each  of  the  three  times  it  has  been 
shot  for.  Dr.  W.  C.  Wootton,  of  Buffalo,  was  runner-up 
with  47  and  won  the  special  prize  offered  for  seconci 
place.  Second  high  average  was  divided  by  Mr.  B.  V. 
Covert,  of  Lockport,  and,  Mr.  O.  E.  Carpenter,  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  with  110.  Third  average  went  to  Mr.  F.  D.  Kelsey, 
of  East  Aurora,  with  109.  In  the  Merchandise,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Talcott  won  first  with  25  straight.  Mr.  C.  L.  Frantz,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  and  Mr.  Wright  tied  with  24,  Frantz  win¬ 
ning  on  the  shoot-off.  Messrs.  Kelsey,  Harding.  Cox, 
Keily  and  Kershner  tied  with  22,  and  on  the  shoot-oft 
ended  in  the  order  named.  Messrs.  Wootton  and  Far. 
nam  ended  up  the  prizes  with  21.  Messrs.  Hookway  and 
Skutt  also  ran  with  21,  but  dropped  out  in  the  shoot-off.  We 
were  glad  to  have  the  secretary  of  the  State  Association 
with  us,  and  hope  he  gets  in  the  prize  list  next  year. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

T  D  Green . 

120 

105 

1  Knickerbocker 

120 

70 

H  T  Walls . 

120 

87 

B  Mason  . 

120 

67 

C  L  Frantz . 

120 

104 

W  T  Kibbe . 

120 

74 

C  Farnham  .... 

120 

S7 

A  C  Klock . 

60 

24 

C  Gammage  _ 

120 

104 

II  McCutcheon.. 

80 

68 

F  D  Kelsey . 

120 

109 

F  H  Philips.... 

120 

84 

F  S  \\  right . 

120 

119 

A  Clark  . 

120 

84 

Ed  Cox  . 

120 

105 

W  H  Wheeler. . . 

120 

73 

A  E  Conley . 

120 

101 

E  L  Woodward. 

120 

74 

W  H  Smith . 

120 

104 

Wm  Heaman  . . . 

120 

99 

W  Imhoff  . 

120 

70 

F  F  Wilcox.... 

120 

S9 

A  E  Kiely  . 

120 

96 

T  S  Carr . 

120 

10-’ 

T  1.  Talcott . 

120 

103 

F  S  Childs . 

40 

27 

F  S  Kinney . 

120 

S3 

P  Bernhard  .... 

60 

54 

H  B  Febiger.... 

120 

101 

A  C  Skutt . 

120 

102 

E  Reinecke  .... 

120 

92 

T  C  Crandall.... 

60 

43 

O  E  Carpenter.. 

120 

110 

F  S  Palmer  .... 

60 

39 

^  E  Hookway.. 

120 

S7 

W  H  Howland.. 

25 

16 

S  H  Loomis.... 

120 

101 

D  W  Fisher . 

25 

15 

Dr  \\  Wootton. 

120 

102 

B  A  Talbot . 

25 

7 

I'r  T  L  Welles.. 

120 

99 

G  T  Shafer . 

25 

12 

E  S  A  atson. . . . 

120 

79 

F  A  Leonard _ 

25 

11 

R  C  Kershner... 

120 

96 

C  F  Harding... 

75 

69 

C  W  Gardiner.. . . 

120 

10S 

F  M  Farwell.... 

50 

28 

Professionals 

T  A  R  Elliott... 

120 

116 

A'  B  Darton _ 

120 

109 

Sun  Glover  _ 

120 

116 

D  Tomlinson,  Tr  120 

104 

H  IT  Stevens.... 

120 

113 

II  S  Welles . 

120 

112 

Neaf  Apgar  .... 

120 

109 

Chas.  W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y. 


Homer  Tournament. 

Homer,  Ill..  Aug.  16-17. — Wiggins  ran  102  straight; 
Glen.  126.  This  was  a  registered  tourpament,  held  by 
the  Homer-Ogden  Gun  Club. 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

A- - - \  f - A - 1 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


C  B  Wiggins . 

. . . .  "00 

193 

200 

198 

II  H  Hefley . 

....  200 

182 

200 

168 

W  W  Bell . 

...  100 

96 

Fred  Ragle  . 

...  100 

93 

R  C  Kiningham . 

...  100  , 

92 

E  A  Miller . 

. . . .  200 

1S9 

S  C  Glenn . 

. . . .  200 

192 

W  N  Gray . 

. . . .  200 

187 

ioo 

84 

IV  W  A  alien . 

. . .  100 

S5. 

C  C  Wills . 

4'6 

E  1  Smith . 

42 

A'  II  Haws . 

. . . .  50 

39 

200 

is2 

O  Lowell  . 

130 

US 

Professionals: 
Homer  Clark  . 

....  200 

193 

200 

175 

A  II  Ammann  . 

. . . .  ”00 

193 

200 

191 

II  W  Cadwallader  _ 

. . . .  200 

193 

200 

190 

G  E  Mathews . 

....  200 ' 

179 

'200 

184 

T  L  Head . 

....  200 

1SS 

200 

194 

W  D  Stannard . 

200 

195 

Analostan  Gun  Club. 

Washington,  D.  C..  Aug.  20. — Counting  the  visitors, 
the  Analostan  Gun  Club  had  twenty-two  shooters  on  the 
firing  line  to-day.  The  day  was  a  perfect  one  for  trap¬ 
shooting  and  some  good  scores  were  made.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Stine  broke  95  out  of  his  100,  scoring  49  out  of  his  last 
50.  J.  A.  Brown  scored  92.  C.  S.  Wilson,  the  president 
of  our  club  is  rounding  into  form,  and  accounted  for  90 
out  of  his  A00.  He  also  broke  4S  out  of  50,  with  a  run 
of  38  straight.  Dr.  Monroe  was  in  good  form,  breaking 
95  out  of  110.  We  had  several  visitors,  among  them 
Mr.  W.  C.  Damron,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
Bergen  Beach  and  other  clubs  in  that  vicinity.  Our  low 
targets  bothered  him  some  for  a  few  events,  but  he 
wound  up  going  strong.  Following  are  the  scores  piade: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Dr  A  B  Stine.. 

100 

95 

Geo  Talbott  - 

100 

68 

T  A  Brown . 

100 

93 

T  T  Moffitt . 

65 

34 

C  S  W  ilson . 

100 

90 

Allies  Taylor  . . . 

"50 

4’6 

A-  D  Monroe.. 

110 

95 

*Geo  Miller  .... 

50 

41 

Dr  A  Parsons. 

105 

S3 

*T  T  Sheets . 

50 

37 

G  W  Peck,  Tr. 

.  115 

85 

R  Coleman  . 

65 

45 

H  B  Willson... 

100 

88 

Phil  Steubener.. 

45 

38 

E  Dufour  . 

100 

S3 

R  M  Graham  . . . 

30 

24 

Geo  Wise  . 

ino 

79 

*A  M  Reynolds. 

30 

11 

W  C  Damron . . 

100 

SI 

*Mr  Lindsav  ... 

25 

21 

Z  Blackistone. . 

100 

73 

Dr  Latimer  .... 

15 

6 
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Recreation  Gun  Club. 

Evansville.  Ind.,  Aug.  17. — The  Recreation  Gun  Club, 
of  Evansville,  Ind.,  held  its  fourth  annual  tournament  at 
targets  on  their  new  grounds  on  Aug.  15  and  16.  The 
program  consisted  of  200  targets  each  day,  made  up  of 
ten  20-bird  races. 

A  special  event  of  25  targets  was  also  shot  in  addition 
to  the  regular  program,  for  a  Baker  gun,  donated  by  the 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Ball,  of  Lawrenceville  and 
members  of  the  club.  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Ball,  of 
Lawrenceville  and  Bridgeport.  Ill.,  tied  on  25  straight, 
the  former  shooting  from  17yds.,  and  the  latter  at  19. 
They  decided  to  shoot  the  tie  off  at  their  shoot  at 
Bridgeport. 

The  prominent  shooters  representing  the  trade  were 
C.  O.  Le  Compte,  Woolfolk  Henderson.  H.  Winans,  J. 
M.  Barr,  Ward  Burton,  II.  W.  Van  Nest  and  Chas.  F. 
Dreihs.  Mr.  Le  Compte  carried  off  high  honors,  scoring 
389  out  of  100.  Mr.  Henderson  was  second  with  387  and 
J.  M.  Barr  third  with  380. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Powell,  of  Henderson,  Ky.,. and  S.  E.  Lantz. 
of  Jacksonburg,  W.  Va.,  tied  with  382,  and  W.  L. 
Straughn,  of  Waveland,  Ind.,  and  G.  W.  Ball,  of  Bridge¬ 
port.  11.,  tied  with  3S1  for  second  high,  general  amateur 
average,  and  \V.  N.  Wise,  of  Noblesville,  Ind.,  was 
third,  with  378. 

Weather  was  ideal  for  good  shooting,  but  the  heat 
was  something  terrible,  and  if  the  club  had  not  had 
plenty  of  good  shade  and  good  club  house,  the  shooters 
would  certainly  have  suffered  more  than  they  did. 

We  used  Western  traps  and  targets,  and  the  shooters 
all  mentioned  about  the  nice,  smooth,  easy  targets.  They 
all  said  that  the  grounds,  traps  and  targets  were  the 
best  ever. 

Our  office  was  taken  care  of  by  Messrs.  Barr,  Dreihs, 
Van  Nest,  and  the  shooters  had  their  entry  money  in 
thirty  minutes  after  the  shoot  closed.  Totals  for  the 
two  days  as  follows: 

Aug.  15. 


Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


*C  O  Le  Compte. 200 

195 

R  A  Powell . 

200 

190 

W  L  Straughan. 

200 

18S 

*C  F  Dreihs . 

200 

162 

Gus  Miller  . 

200 

178 

A  I  Miller . 

200 

179 

W  N  Wise . 

200 

188 

W  N  Erskine... 

200 

187 

G  A  Beard . 

200 

17S 

L  K  Lantz . 

200 

191 

*T  M  Barr . 

200 

190 

\V  Williams  _ 

200 

175 

F  Fuchs  . 

200 

156 

Geo  Mesker  _ 

20 

17 

*\V  Henderson.. 

200 

194 

G  W  Ball . 

200 

194 

*W  Burton  . 

200 

1S7 

II  H  Hicks . 

200 

196 

T  A  Penn . 

200 

187 

I  A  Campbell... 

200 

182 

*H  E  Winans... 

200 

175 

Frank  Davis  . . . 

200 

184 

W  S  Statler . 

200 

176 

1  C  Anschicks.. 

60 

50 

Wm  Huddy  .... 

200 

173 

Aug. 

16. 

*C  O  Le  Compte  200 

194 

W  S  Statler.... 

200 

162 

W  L  Straughan. 

200 

193 

*Chas  F  Dreihs. 

.200 

180 

G  Miller  . 

200 

1S4 

C.  W  Ball . 

200 

187 

W  N  Wise . 

200 

190 

LI  H  Hicks . 

100 

90 

G  A  Beard . 

200 

183 

1  A  Campbell... 

100» 

87 

*T  M  Barr . 

200 

190 

^  Davis  . 

100 

87 

F  P  Fuchs . 

200 

166 

1  A  Penn . 

40 

35 

*W  Henderson.. 

.200 

193 

Wm  Huddy . 

200 

165 

*W  Burton . 

200 

191 

W  Williams  .... 

60 

47 

R  A  Powell . 

200 

192 

F  E  Elmendorf . . 

200 

141 

*H  E  Winans... 

200 

151 

T  P  McGee . 

100 

89 

A  Headers  ..... 

200 

188 

F  M  Durbin.... 

40 

23 

L  E  Lantz . 

200 

191 

S  S  Paxon . 

40 

25 

*Professior,ais. 


General  high  averages  for  two  days:  First.  L.  E. 
Lantz  and  R.  E.  Powell.  3S2  out  of  400;  second,  W.  L. 
Straughan  and  G.  W.  Bell,  381;  third,  W.  N.  Wise,  378. 

For  the  professionals,  Le  Compte  was  first  with  389, 
Henderson  second,  387;  Barr  third,  380. 


The  Wesly  Hogans, 

Secretary  Bernard  Elsesser,  of  York,  Pa.,  has  sent  out 
the  following  interesting  information; 

As  an  indication  of  the  unusual  interest  manifested  in 
the  forthcoming  target  tournament  of  the  Westy  Ilogrfns 
at  Atlantic  City,  Sept.  7,  8,  9  and  10.  the  tournament 
committee-  announces  that  eight  complete  squads  of 
shooters  have  already  entered  for  the  entire  regular  pro¬ 
gram.  The  committee  in  arranging  the  details  for  the 
shoot  have  made  adequate  provisions  for  handling  225 
shooters,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  there  will  be 
not  less  than  two  hundred  shooters  participating. 

One  thousand  programs  were  mailed  to  shooters  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  last  week.  The  program  is  excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  this  year.  The  system  under  which 
the  tournament  will  be  conducted  this  year — the  Squier 
money-back — is  carefully  and  minutely  described,  as  are 
the  several  additional  features,  such  as  the  optional 
sweeps,  the  double  target  events  and  the  championships. 
A  complete  list  of  the  prizes — said  to  be  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes  ever  put  up  at  any  shoot — is  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  program.  And  they  are  prizes  of  value  and 
merit,  too. 

The  Hogans  claim  that  the  total  value  of  the  trophies 
they  will  give  to  the  shooters  is  $750.  The  twenty-two 
prizes  in  the  Westy  Hogan  championship  cannot  be 
duplicated  for  $400,  and  it  only  costs  a  dollar  to  shoot 
for  them.  The  prizes  in  the  Westy  Hogan  amateur 
championship  at  double  targets  are  two  fine  guns  and  a 
vase,  and  it  only  costs  a  dollar  to  enter  this  event.  The 
double  event  is  not  a  part  of  the  regular  program,  and 
the  scores  will  not  count  in  the  average.  The  complete 
list  of  trophies  and  added  money  is  as  follows: 

The  E.  E.  Shaner  trophy  to  the  high  gun  in  the  last 
five  events  on  the  first  day. 

Bull  Durham  trophy  to  the  high  gun  in  the  last  five 
events  on  the  second  day. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  donated  for  the  Westy 
Hogan  Amateur  Championship  at  double  targets:  Fox 
gun,  donated  by  A.  H.  Fox,  Fox  Gun  Co.;  Hunter 


vase,  donated  by  the  Hunter  Arms  Co. ;  Stevens  gun, 
donated  by  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co. 

The  Westy  Hogan  Amateur  Championship  at  single 
targets  will  have  the  following  prizes:  Dunlop  Hotel 
trophy,  diamond  watch  fob;  Young’s  Pier  trophy,  dia¬ 
mond  watch  fob;  diamond  watch  fob,  donated  by  the 
Westy  Llogans;  Westy  Hogan  gold  watch  fobs  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  high  guns,  donated  by  the  Westy  Hogans; 
$50  in  gold,  donated  by  the  E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  to  the  next  ten  high  guns — $5  in  gold  to 
each;  Young’s  Hotel  trophy  to  the  high  amateur  for  the 
three  days’  program,  525  targets;  Sea  Side  Hotel  trophy 
to  the  second  high  amateur  for  the  three  days’  program, 
525  targets. 

The  Westy  Hogans  will  add  $100  in  cash  to  the  Squier 
money-back  purse. 

The  Westy  Hogans  will  also  add  to  the  Squier  money- 
back  purse  one  cent  for  each  target  thrown  during  the 
three  days. 

On  a  basis  of  only  160  entries,  the  total  value  of  the 
trophies  and  added  money  will  .amount  to  over  $2000. 

Any  person  who  has  not  received  a  program,  and  de¬ 
sires  one  can  have  it  by  writing  to  Bernard  Elsesser, 
Secretary  the  Westy  Hogans,  York,  Pa. 


Clarence  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Clarence,  Pa..  Aug.  12. — Following  are  the  scores 
made  at  Snow  Shoe,  Pa.,  Aug.  11  and  12.  The  weather 
was  fine,  and  we  had  a  very  enjoyable  time.  Nothing 
but  the  bad  work  of  the  trap  on  the  first  day  and  the 
hard  luck  of  the  W.  R.  A.  Co.  infringing  on  our  reg¬ 
istered  dates  both  days,  which  cut  down  our  attendance 
considerably,  prevented  it  being  a  perfect  success. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Welles.  Squier, 
Garland.  Young  and  Ivniskern.  D.  R.  Rishel,  of  Ottawa. 
Pa.,  was  high  amateur  for  the  two  days,  followed  by 
D.  Chambers  and  E.  W.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chambers  made  the 
remarkable  run  of  the  tournament  by  breaking  113 
straight  on  the  second  day,  which  brings  him  a  Dupont 
medal. 


D  R  Rishel . 

1st  Day. 

. . . .  ITS 

2d  Day. 
1S5 

Total 

363 

D  Chambers  . 

. . . .  176 

179 

355 

C  II  Watson . 

. . . .  r. . . 

. ...  160 

171 

331 

G  B  Uzzle . 

. ...  152 

169 

321 

I  F  Uzzle . 

. . . .  138 

144 

282- 

Geo  T  Kachik . 

. ...  41 

108 

149 

T  L  Horn . 

85  • 

162 

1  G  Klinger . 

. . . .  133 

149 

282 

Tos  Knapper  . 

. . . .  130 

E  W  Kelly . 

178 

353 

P  S  Kift . 

....  159 

C  IT  Bressler . 

173 

C  O  Dunlap  . 

143 

C  A  Tobson . 

182 

T  W  Beals . 

120 

S  M  Sankey . 

108 

Professionals : 

PI  S  Welles . 

....  184 

ISO 

364 

LI  E  Voting . 

....  169 

157 

326 

1.  T  Squier . 

. . . .  175 

1S1 

356 

T  C  Garland . 

. . . .  167 

172 

339 

E  H  Kniskern . 

. 162 

146 

30S 

C.  H. 

Watson, 

Sec’y. 

Cisco  (Tex.)  Gun  Club. 

Cisco,  Tex..  Aug.  13.--There  were  twenty-five  con¬ 
testants.  but  only  six  shot  through  the  program,  and 
the  totals  of  the  latter  are  appended.  E.  F.  Fosgard  was 
high  of  the  six  profes-'-mals,  with  198  each  day.  J.  S. 
Day,  amateur,  scored  198  and  197. 


First  Dav.  Second  Day. 

_A _ 1 _ A. _ . 

— ' 


Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Ed  Mosely  . 

...  200 

191 

200 

191 

T  S  Day . 

. . .  200 

198 

200 

197 

Nick  Arie  . 

, . .  200 

196 

200 

190 

D  O’Connell . 

. . .  200 

197 

200 

196 

A  G  Bell . 

. . .  200 

194 

200 

181 

B  Hamilton  . 

. . .  200 

189 

Professionals : 

F  M  Faurote . 

...  200 

188 

200 

184 

E  F  Fosgard . 

...  200  ' 

198 

200 

198 

C  C  Cunningham . 

. . .  200 

185 

200 

185 

1.  I  Wade . 

. . .  200 

194 

200 

190 

W  E  Fairless . 

100 

88 

The  Fred  Macaulay 

Busines 

s  Men' 

’s  Gun  Club 

Newark.  N.  J.,  Aug.  17. — The  Macaulay  Club  gunners 
smashed  clay  pigeons  in  a  very  lively  fashion  at_  the 
Speedway  on  Tuesday.  M.  W.  Wynne,  of  New  York, 
was  high  gun.  The  rain  kept  a  number  of  shooters  away, 
but  there  was  a  splendid  turnout  at  that,  and  all  present 
had  a  lively  time.  Twenty  squads  toed  the  firing  line, 
and  2,050  clay  pigeons  were  thrown  from  the  traps.  M. 
W.  Wynne,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who  was  high  average 
gunner,  smashed  241  targets  out  of  a  possible  250,  while 
Phil  Coffin  was  second  with  234  out  of  the  same  number. 

There  were  two  25-target  matches  between  James  E. 
Wheaton  and  Fred  Macaulay.  Both  events  were  won 
by  Macaulay,  with  a  score  of  19  to  15  in  each  shoot. 
There  was  a  match  between  Phil  Coffin  and  John  Geiger 
at  25  targets  for  a  wager.  Coffin  won  with  only  one 
miss,  breaking  24'  birds  to  Geiger’s  20. 

The  double-target  events,  \vhich  consisted  of  the  last 
two  squads,  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  shooters,  as  well  as 
the  large  crowd  of  spectators  that  attend  regularly.  C. 
Blake,  of  the  Star  Gun  Club,  of  Elizabeth,  tied  James 
E.  Wheaton  with  17  breaks  each  out  of  a  possible  25. 
Two  targets  were  thrown  from  the  traps  at  the  same 
time.  John  Geiger  was  a  close  second  with  16,  and 
Phil  Coffin  third  with  15;  A.  Blake  also  had  15. 

The  Whitehouse  Gun  Club  will  shoot  the  Macaulay 
Gun  Club  a  return  match  at  the  Speedway  traps  in 


about  three  weeks.  The  Elizabeth  Gun  Club  has  also 
challenged  the  Macaulays  for  a  ten-man  team  match. 
The  scores: 

LI  D  Wethling .  21  20  24  22  23  21  22  . 

M  W  Wynne .  24-23  24  23  25  22  22  23  23  22  . .  .. 

Phil  Coffin  .  25  22  23  25  23  24  25  2  0  23  24  15  11 

B  Ashworth  .  16  16  13  16 . ^ . 

Fred  Macaulay  .  15  19  17  15  19  19  9  10 . 

S  Neville  .  11 . 

W  Bennett  . '. .  10 . 

Tohn  Geiger  .  19  19  23  22  25  22  22  20  20  16  15 

'C  Blake  .  19  20  18  19  25  21  17  . 

A  Blake  .  15  20  15  20  17  18  15  . 

P  M  Kling .  22  24  24  24  . 

T  E  Wheaton .  18  15  14  17  15  15  17  13 . 

F  W  Glaser  .  22  13 . 

Matthew  L.  O’Brien,  Sec’y. 


Hudson  Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. — Friday,  Aug.  12,  proved  to  be  an 
ideal  day  for  a  gun  club  tournament,  and  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  tournament  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Rod  and  Gun 

Club,  run  off  on  that  day,  was  a  success  in  every  way, 

althoungh  the  attendance  was  a  little  lower  than  usual, 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  big  circus  held  forth  in 
town  on  that  date,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  our 
local  shooters  could  not  withstand  the  entreaties  of  their 

best  girls  to  “take  them  to  the  circus,”  and  so  were 

missing  at  the  firing  point.  The  same  circus  also  raised 
havoc  with  our  regular  help,  so  that  we  had  to  get  nearly 
all  green  men.  which  made  a  bad  start,  but  for  all  of 
that,  the  tournament  was  over  by  half  past  three,  and 
everybody  off  from  the  grounds  by  4  o’clock. 

The  attendance  of  out-of-town  shooters  was  excellent, 
and  the  club  feels  well  paid  for  the  trouble  they  were  at  to 
put  on  a  good  program.  While  some  of  the  regular 
’  faces  which  have  been  with  us  every  year  were  missed, 
other  new  ones  took  their  places,  and  altogether  we  feel 
gratified  with  the  attendance. 

Mr.  Geo.  Ginn  and  W.  LI.  Adamson  looked  after  the 
office  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  shooters  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  their  money.  The  traps  worked 
well,  the  targets  were  steady  and  consequently  the  .scores 
made  were  good.  Straights  were  very  common.  Squad 
No.  1,  in  event  8  overtopped  the  bunch  by  all  going 
straight,  which  is  a  new  record  for  our  grounds. 

Jim  Elliott  said  he  knew  all  about  that  feeling  that 
comes  over  a  boy  when  he  wants,  to  go  to  a  circus,  so 
he  did  not  blame  the  kids  for  absenting  themselves  at  a 
time  when  we  wanted  them  most. 

Tack  Fanning  evidently  came  with  the  intention  of 
smashing  them  all,  as  he  only  let  4  get  away,  Stevens, 
Apgar  and  Darton  also  registered  near  the  top. 

The  merchandise  event  drew  a  large  entry  list,  and 
the  following  were  successful  in  landing  prizes:  H.  II. 
Valentine,  Ithaca  gun;  Elmer  Wilt.se,  Stevens  gun;  A.  J. 
Crowley,  shooting  glasses;  Dr.  Oatman,  New  Century 
rod;  J.’  B.  Saunders,  Putnam  boots;  C.  L.  Frantz,  silver 
tea  spoons;  R.  C.  Holmes.  Bristol  rod:  Dr.  L.  ’Shorey, 
safety  razor:  T.  L.  Adams,  Waterman  pen;  R.  F.  Pinney, 
e’ectric  reading  lamp;  C.  F.  Newell,  one-half  ton  coal; 
Doc  Welling,  silver  match  safe;  R.  C.  Wheeler,  silver 
fern  dish;  E.  M.  Hurd,  gold  pencil;  J.  N.  Ingalsbe, 
silver  watch  fob.  ■ 

Shooters  were  present  from  Syracuse,  Seneca  Falls, 
Albany,  Trov,  Schenectady.  Mechanicville,  Whitehall, 
Bennington.  Rutland,  Middlebury,  Greenwich,  Schuyler- 
ville  and  other  nearbv  places. 

The  nrize  of  $5  for  the  longest  straight  run  was  won 
by  C.  L.  Frantz,  with  a  score  of  72. 

'The  championship  of  northern  New  York  was  won 
by  IT.  II.  Valentine,  with  a  score  of  96  out  of  100. 

First  high  average.  $10.  was  won  by  Frantz:  second. 
$8.  by  Valentine;  third,  $7.  by  Crowley:  fourth,  $6,  by 
Saunders;  fifth,  $5.  by  Millington,  and  sixth,  $4,  by 
Brown.  Low  ’average,  $5,  by  Dey. 

Events  9  and  10,  also  constituted  the  merchandise 
added  target  handicap  total  of  30  targets. 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 

Frantz .  200  193  LI  D  Millington.  200  185 


C  L  _  .. 

C  E  Davis .  200  173 

R  W  Wheeler. . .  200  175 

I  G  S  Dev .  200  167 

E  Wiltse  .  200  167 

F  B  Chapman . . .  200  169 

E  M  Hurd .  200  181 

A  T  Crowley....  200  188 

H  T  Brown .  200  184 

T-T  H  Valentine.  200  191 

Dr  J  L  Shorey..  200  172 

1  B  Saunders...  200  186 

A  Kirkpatrick  . .  200  1  81 

T  N  Ingalsbe....  200  143 

T  A  Norton .  200  146 

t  L  Adams .  200  1,82 

Professionals: 

J  A  R  Elliott...  200  190 

J  S  Fanning....  200  19,6 

Neaf  Apgar  ....  200  195 


R  F  Pinney . 1S5 

M  L  Welling...  165 
R  C  Holmes....  150 
Wm  Golden  . . .  135 

T  Farrell  . 100 

M  C  Smith . 100 

F  IT  Winston...  130 

C  F  Newell .  95 

A  D  Witt .  65 

Dr  L  Oatman...  65 

C  M  Stevens _  35 

Geo  Slingerland.  35 

IT  Withered  _  30 

B  Bascomb  .  15 

J  Burdett,  Jr.  ..  15 


155 

107 
125 

94’ 

77 

76 

108 
73 
56 
55 
26 
25 
17 
14 
12 


LI  LT  Stevens. 
W  B  Darton . 


200 

200 


195 

194 


J.  A.  Norton,  Sec’y. 


Sea  Girl  and  Spring  Lake  Counfry  Club. 


Sea  Girt,  N.  J..  Aug.  20— There  was  a  small  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  shoot  to-day,  owing  probably  to  the  aviation 


meet  at  Asbury  Park. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  3,  there  will  be  a  handicap  shoot 
at  100  targets  for  a  cup  presented  by  the  club,  and  a 
match  at '12  doubles  for  a  cup  presented  by  the  ladies. 

The  contest  for  the  president’s  cup,  25  targets,  had 
totals  as  follows: 


W  Roebling  .  21 

T  Wells  .  1" 

H  Allen  .  17 

Mrs  Swain  .  15 


F  W  Roebling .  17 

W  Swain  .  24 

W  Dunn  .  16 


Twelve  doubles: 

LT  Allen  . 

W  Swain  . 


IS  F  W  Roebling.. .  17 

19  M.  M.  Swain,  Sec’y. 


352  FOREST  AND  STREAM.  [Aug.  27,  1910. 


Phenomenal  Scores 

Made  with  PETERS  Loaded  Shells 


Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  of  Midland,  Texas,  attended  a  series  of  Texas  tournaments  from  August  8  to  18,  and 

broke  all  amateur  records.  His  scores  follow: 


August  8-9,  Midland,  Texas . .* . 484  ex  500 

“  10-11,  Big  Springs,  Texas .  442  ex  450  > 

“  12-13,  Cisco,  Texas . 395  ex  400 

“  15-16,  Gorman,  Texas . 398  ex  400 

“  17-18,  Walnut  Springs,  Texas . 379  ex  400 


Total . 2116  ex  2150 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Day  averaged  98.4%  on  2150  targets  and  99.16%  on  his  last 
1200  targets. 

He  used  PETERS  regular  factory  loads,  not  special ,  but  bought  from 
Texas  dealers — the  same  quality  goods  anyone  can  buy,  anywhere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Ysrk :  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER.  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


Bryden  Gun  Club. 

Allentown.  Pa. — At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the 
Hoyden  Gun  Club,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  held  last  week,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  G.  E.  Brown, 
Vice-President.  Jos.  Sattelle;  Secretary,  Harry  Osmun; 
Treasurer..  Harry  Styers;  Captain,  Geo.  Silfies. 

President  G.  E.  Brown  is  now  serving  his  third  term, 
and  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  him  for  the  success 
of  the  Bryden.  His  dog  Jip  seldom  misses  a  shoot,  and  is 
proud  of  his  superior  being  in  the  chair. 

Harry  Osmun  is  the  newly  elected  secretary,  and  pros¬ 
perity  is  on  his  shoulders. 

The  honor  of  treasurer  has  been  conferred  on  Harry 
Styers,  a  very  enthusiastic  member,  and  we  wish  mm 
success.  Harry  is  always  on  the  job  for  the  interest  of 
the  club. 

George  Silfies  retains  the  captainship  for  the  third  term, 
a  mighty  good  fellow,  too.  You  know,  “Slim”  keeps  the 
boys  on  the  move. 

The  club  will  hold  a  clam  bake  at  the  club  house  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  Aug.  27  at  7 :30  P.  M.  All  members  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.  Various  .invitations  have 
been  extended  to  close  friends  of  the  members.  John  L. 
Englert  will  serve  as  toast-master.  Mr.  Heffner  will 
have  charge  of  the  menu. 

Bi-monthly  shoot  will  fall  on  Saturday.  Sept.  3,  1910. 
All  lovers  of  the  gun  are  cordially  invited  to  our  grounds. 

A.  K.  Ludwig. 


Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  20, 
are  as  follows: 

Sept.  26-28. — Greenville  (Miss.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Sharkey.  Sec. 
Sept.  29-30.— Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  \V.  H.  Tanner,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  3-4. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  G.  Fredrichs,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  1. — Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  ,6-7. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec'y. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos)  H. 
Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12.' — Pittsfield,  Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 
housen,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

The  tournament  committee'  met  on  Aug.  19  and  de¬ 
cided  to  held  a  tournament  in  September.  The  shoot  will 
last  two  days.  We  will  say  to  the  shooters,  amateur  and 
professional,  that  they  could  not  visit  Cincinnati  at  a 
better  time  for  enjoyment,  and  will  assure  them  of  a 
warm  welcome.  The  committee  should  make  a  pro¬ 
gram,  not  too  long  each  day,  so  that  visitors  may  have 
a  chance  to  do  something  besides  work  hard  on  the 
firing  line  all  day;  also  make  it  a  money-back  shoot  each 
day. 

On  Aug.  26  two  members  showed  up  at  the  club's 
grounds,  Randall  breaking  two  24s,  total  48  out  of  50,  and 


Dr.  Bird  getting  22,  20,  total  42.  The  members  have  got 
to,  do  better  in  attending  if  they  ever  want  to  make  the 
club  even  a  near  success. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery 


Pertaining  to  Rifle  Shooting. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Attention  has  been  called  to  an 
error  in  the  history  of  the  famous  Wimbledon  cup,  which 
is  shot  for  annually  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America.  In  a  story  giving  a  sketch 
of  how  this  cup  was  presented  to  the  National  Rifle  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  stated  that  the  cup  was  presented  to 
the  Association  by  Major  Henry  Fulton,  of  England. 
Mr.  II.  L.  Bridgman,  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
who  takes  an  active  interest  in  rifle  practice  and  other 
out-door  sports,  as  well  as  in  Arctic  explorations,  caught 
what  he  thought  was  an  error,  and  communicated  with 
.General  George  W.  Wingate,  of  New  York,  popularly 
known  as  the  “Father  of  Rifle  Practice.”  Gen.  Wingate 
replied  as  follows: 

“Major  Henry  Fulton  was  a  native  American  and  a 
member  of  the  first  international  rifle  team  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  I  was  captain.  When  that  team  went 
abroad  there  was  no  match  at  Wimbledon  in  which  it  was 
entitled  to  compete  as  a  team.  The  British  National 
Rifle  Association  presented  the  cup  known  as  the  Wim¬ 
bledon  cup,  to  be  shot  for  first  by  the  American  team  at 
Wimbledon  and  afterward  to  be  brought  back  to  this 
country  and  competed  for  annually  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America.  Major  Ful¬ 
ton  shot  for  it  at  Wimbledon  and  won  it,  and  since  that 
time  it  has  been  competed  for  at  the  matches  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America.  Major  Fulton 
was  the  man  who  made  the  highest  score  in  the  first  in¬ 
ternational  match  which  broke  all  previous  records.  He 
died  a  number  of  years  ago.” 

Now  that  the  great  national  matches  at  Camp  Perry 
are  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  eyes  of  the  shooting  world 
are  turned  upon  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  where  the  matches  of 
the  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  State 
rifle  associations  will  be  held,  beginning  Sept.  1  and 
lasting  until  Sept.  10. 

These  three  State  rifle  associations,  which  have  com¬ 
bined  their  meetings  for  the  past  several  years,  always 
offer  an  attractive  program,  and  the  matches  this  year  will 
be  participated  in  by  as  many  if  not  more  teams  than 
ever  before.  Every  rifleman  is  familiar  with  the  beauties 
of  the  Sea  Girt  range.  It  is  now  the  oldest  national 
guard  range  in  the  country,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  expended  upon  it  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  to  make  it  the  most  beautiful  range  in  the  United 
States.  It  extends  almost  due  east  and  west,  which  is 
rather  a  disadvantage,  as  the  targets  are  on  the  brink  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  the  early  morning  hours  the  shooters 
must  face  the  sun.  But  this  condition  does  not  last 
long,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  the  light  is 
excellent.  Although  the  equipment  of  targets  is  not  as 
large  as  that  at  Camp  Perry,  where  the  National  matches 
have  been  held,  there  are  nevertheless  abundance  of  tar¬ 
gets  for  a  meeting  such  as  that  of  the  t|iree  States  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  plenty  of  .equip¬ 


ment  in  the  form  of  tents  and  bedding  for  all  competitors. 
Although  the  “season”  is  supposed  to  end  on  the  Jersey 
Coast  with  L^bor  Day,  which  this  year  falls  on  Sept.  5, 
every  one  kno  vs  that  the  coast  is  at  its  best  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  and 
yet  the  water  is  warm  enough  for  bathing. 

Nearly  every  contestant  at  Sea  Girt  finds  time  during 
the  day  to  take  an  invigorating  bath  in  the  ocean.  Most 
of  them  prefer  the  early  morning  hours  before  the  shoot¬ 
ing  begins,  and  go  into  the  matches  awakened  and  thor¬ 
oughly  freshened  by  their  morning  plunge.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  cool  fresh-water  shower  baths  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  grounds  which  are  in  constant  use. 

The  nearness  of  Sea  Girt  to-  such  famous  New  Jersey 
resorts  as  Asbury  Park,  Long  Branch,  Belmar  Spring 
Lake  and  numerous  others,  running  all  the  way  up  to 
Seabright  and  Atlantic  Highlands,  enables  visitors  to 
reach  the  range  very  easily,  and  every  day  during  the 
matches  hundreds  of  ladies  lend  their  presence  to  make 
the  scene  interesting  and  agreeable.  The  officers  are  at 
pains  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  visitors  and  many 
small  lunchefon  and  dinner  parties  are  given  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Sea  Girt  club  house  on  the  edge  of  the  reservation. 

There  are  also'  more  formal  dinner  parties.  Brig. -Gen. 
Bird  W.  Spencer  has  for  several  years  entertained  the 
Association  of  International  American  Riflemen,  of  which 
he  is  president,  which  is  composed  of  members  of  rifle 
teams  that  have  represented  America  in  international 
matches.  The  riflemen  have  been  coming  to  Sea  Girt  for 
these  matches,  and  for  those  of  the  National  Rifle  As¬ 
sociation,  and  of  those  of  the  National  Board  for  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Rifle  Practice  for  the  past  twenty  years  or 
more,  and  many  of  them  have  friends  and  acquaintances 
at  the  various  resorts  up  and  down  the  coast,  the  renew 
ing  of  which  adds  an  incentive  to  them  to  visit  Sea  Girt 
for  the  matches. 

As  for  many  years  past,  the  executive  officer  and  post 
commandant  during  the  coming  tournament  will  be  Brig.- 
Gen.  Bird  W.  Spencer,  Inspector-General  of  Rifle  Prac¬ 
tice  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mayor  of  Passaic.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Col.  Chas.  A.  Reid,  for  New  Jersey;  Lieut. - 
Col.  N.  B.  Thurston,  for  New  York,  and  Major  E. 
Claude  Goddard,  for  Pennsylvania.  The  revolver  and 
pistol  range  will  be  in  charge  of  Lieut.  R.  H.  Sayre, 
N.  G.  N.  Y. ;  Lieut.  Claude  E.  Lanterman,  N.  G.  N.  J. ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Keller,  of  the  Old  Guard,  of  New  York 
city.  Major  Winfield  S.  Price,  N.  G.  N.  J..  will  again 
be  post  adjutant,  and  Lieut. -Col.  David  M.  Flynn,  N.  G. 
N.  J.,  and  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Palmer,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  will  be 
the  statistical  officers.  The  post  quartermaster  will  be 
Capt.  Clarence  H.  Sleight.  N.  G.  N.  J.,  and  the  post 
surgeon,  Lieut. -Col.  W.  G.  Schauffler,  N.  G.  N.  J. 

The  more  important  matches  of  the  tournament  in¬ 
clude  the  Dryden  trophy  match  for  teams  of  eight,  which 
will  be  shot  Sept.  9.  This  will  afford  the  contestants 
ample  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  preceding  matches. 
The  Dryden  trophy  was  presented  by  ex-Senator  John  F. 
Dryden.  New  Jersey,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  trophies  in  the  United  States.  The  compe¬ 
tition  for  it  is  always  very  keen.  The  interstate  regi¬ 
mental  team  match  for  the  Briggs  trophy  will  be  shot  on 
Sept.  2.  The  contestants  will  fire  the  same  as  in  the 
Dryden  match — 200,  600  and  1000  yards— but  the  Briggs 
trophy  is  for  teams  of  six.  The  Columbia  trophy  match 
for  teams  of  six,  representing  regiments  or  similar  or¬ 
ganizations,  is  the  first  match  on  the  program  Sept.  1. 
This  trophy  was  presented  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
National  Guard  to  the  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey. 
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Some  of  the  more '  interesting  individual  matches  are: 
Thurston  match,  at  200,  900  yards,  15  shots;  Swiss  trophy 
match.  Sept.  3,  at  500yds.,  miss-and-out ;  Spencer  match. 
Sept.  5,  1200yds..  15  shots;  Libby  match,  Sept.  9,  1000yds., 
miss-and-out.  The  Nevada  trophy  match  for  the  his¬ 
toric  trophy  presented  many  years  ago  by  the  State  of 
Nevada,  which  is  shot  at  600,  900  and  1200  yards,  will  be 
shot  for  Sept.  3.  Altogether  there  will  be  twenty-nine  set 
rifle  matches  in  addition  to  the  souvenir  medal  and 
similar  events  and  the  revolver  matches. 


366 

STRAIGHT 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Clab. 


MADE  IN  REGISTERED  SHOOTS 


Providence,  R.  I. — Scores  made  Aug.  13  with  the 
Century  Club,  at  50yds.,  in  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  League 
contests: 

W  H  Freeman .  77  78  84 — 239 

G  E  Joslin .  80  80  79—239 

W  H  Almy . 73  72  83—228 

H  C  Miller .  68  74  76—218 

T  T  Biesel .  71  74  67—212 

W  H  Willard .  57  67  66—190—1326 


A  New  Amateur 

Big  Springs,  Texas,  Aug.  10 
Big  Springs,  Texas,  Aug.  11 
Practice  Event . 


World’s  Record 

. 18  Unfinished 

. 225  Unfinished 

. 50  Unfinished 


Almy’s  No.  3  target  was  shot  as  follows: 

Almy  .  5  7  9  6  7—34 

9  10  10  10  10-49 
H.  C.  Miller,  official- scorer. 


Cisco,  Texas,  Aug.  12 . 73  Straight 

Total  Run . 366 


Colonial  Revolver  Club. 


St.  Louis. — Scores  made  by  Colonial  Revolver  Club  in 
match  with  National  Capitol  Club,  Aug.  13,  30  shots  at 
50yds.,  international  target: 


Mrs  Crossman  . 
C  C  Crossman.. 
Geo  C  Olcott... 
Dr  M  R  Moore 

W  C  Ayer . 

Paul  Frese  . 


71  84  84—239 
80  79  79—238 
77  78  82—237 
77  80  77—234 
70  79  79—228 
65  71  80—216—1392 


After  the  match  a  few  United.  States  Revolver  Associa¬ 
tion  medal  cards  were  shot,  which  scored  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Crossman  87,  87,  93,  82.  83;  F.  G.  Ingalls  82,  80,  87, 
84,  75;  W.  C.  Ayer  90,  88,  87  ,  95;  Paul  Frese  84,  87,  81, 
90,  79. 

Secretary. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  20. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  Saturday,  Aug.  20,  on  the 
Arlington  range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near 
Llanerch,  Pa. : 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  Williamson  218,  209,  206, 
193,  183. 

Offhand  match:  Geo.  Schnerring  229,  222,  207. 

Honor  target,  three  shots:  Williamson  59,  Geo.  Schner- 
ing  69. 

Military  match :  FI.  A.  Dill  45.  42,  41,  41,  40. 

Pistol  match,  50  yds. :  H.  A.  Dill  86,  85. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

One  of  the  problems  of  brook  or  pond  stocking  is  to 
get  the  fry  in  good  condition.  John  Racko-w,  Eastport, 
L.  I.,  is  advantageously  placed  to  supply  fry  in  good 
condition  in  the  New  York  territory.  His  prfee  list,  etc., 
will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


HAT  CREEK. 

Few  outside  of  Shasta  county  have  heard  of 
Hat  creek,  which  runs  fifty  miles  before  it  joins 
the  Pitt  river.  It  traverses  one  of  the  immense 
fertile  sections  that  will  be  opened  by  a  rail¬ 
road  down  the  Pitt  river  or  by  the  Hill  line 
through  Lassen  county,  says  the  Sacramento 
Union.  This  section  is  about  seventy  miles 
from  a  railroad  and  the  region  is  only  reached 
by  crossing  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  In  the 
region  occupied  by  Plat  creek.  Burney  and 
Goose  valleys,  50,000  pounds  of  butter  is  made 
annually;  lands  seeded  to  alfalfa  produce  three 
crops  a  year  with  irrigation;  large  herds  of 
cattle  thrive;  the  country  is  a  garden  spot  in 
the  summer  and  in  the  fall  apple  orchards  are 
heavily  laden  with  the  finest  fruit.  Owing  to 
the  poor  transportation  facilities  this  section 
has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  some  less  fa¬ 
vored  but  more  accessible  regions,  but  with  the 
building  of  the  railroads  it  will  thrive  and  rap- 
idly  settle  with  a  large  population,  as  the  fertile 
section  will  support  many.  The  climate  is  nei¬ 
ther  intensely  hot  in  summer  nor  severely  cold 
in  winter. 

The  creeks  and  rivers  of  this  region  are 
great  trout  streams  but  owing  to  their  inacces^- 
sibility  to.  the  average  sportsman  "who  likes 
traveling  in  Pullmans  or  automobiles,  it  is  an 
angler’s  paradise.  The  mountains  abound  in 
game.  The  streams  furnish  power  to  run  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sawmills  and  the  mountains  have  the 
timber  to  keep  them  busy.  The  scenery  is  grand 
and  there  are  many  beautiful  waterfalls.  At 
Cassel,  Hat  creek  is  100  feet  wide,  and  three  feet 
deep  and  falls  more  than  200  feet  in  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile. 


Th  is  remarkable  shooting 

Was  clone  by  Mr.  Dan  O’Connell  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mr.  O’Connell  Shot 

BALsLISTIT  E 


You  Can  Get  ’Em 

If  You  Shoot  Shells  Loaded  with 

WALSRODE  POWDER 

The  Original  and  Best  Dense  Smokeless  loaded  by  the  leading  Shell- 
Loading  Companies.  When  placing  your  order  for  shells  specify: 

“Loaded  With  Walsrode.” 

Sch overling  Daly  &  Gale^ 

302,  304  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Level’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


If  yon  likequality,  yoa’II  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  h;gh  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  You  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  Youmustuse 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17,75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 


Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  126 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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F'E'RG  X/S^OJV  'S1 


ONLY  3  WORKING 
PARTS 

The  Fox  Gun  lock  has  but  three  working  parts— ham- 
I  mer,  sear,  mainspring— and  is  made  as  accurately  as  a 
watch,  each  part  being  gauged,  inspected  and  tested 
time  and  time  again  to  insure  strength,  accuracy  and 
perfect  action. 

The  F ox  taper  bolt  holds  with  the  grip  of  a  vise  and  for¬ 
ever  prevents  the  gun  shooting  loos§.  Fox  coil  main¬ 
springs  and  top  lever  spring  never  weaken  nor  break. 
Fox  barrels  are  genuine — imported  Krupp  fluid  steel 
backed  by  Fox  Proof.  The  Fox  Proof  Certificate 
with  every  gun. 

The  Fox  is  perfect  in  "hang”,  penetration,  and  every 
other  particular.  It  is  built  on  beautiful  lines  and  is 
handsomely  finished. 

A  "gold  standard”  value  justifies  a  standard  price  for 
each  style— $37  50  to  $362.00  net.  See  the  Price  Stand¬ 
ard  tag  on  the  trigger  guard. 

Order  direct  from  factory,  if  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you.  An  elaborate  art  Gun  Catalogue  sent  FREE 
on  post  card  request. 

"A-Ji-Tvoc  GuN  Co. 

4760  N.  18th  St.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

— — — 


New  Model  21 

Marlin 

Repeating  Rifle 

The  only  gun  that  fills  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  trombone 
(“pump”)  action  re- 
peater  in  .25-20 
and  .32-20 

i.i  nigh  veloci- 

callbers.  ty  smokeless  cart- 

ridges,  also  black  and 
jf  low  pressure  smoke- 

/  less.  Powerful  enough  for 
deer,  safe  to  use  in  settled 
districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth-working 
pump  action;  the  wear-resisting  Special  Smoke¬ 
less  Steel  barrel;  the  modern  solid- top  and  side  ejec¬ 
tor  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  take-down  construction  and 
Ivory  Bead  front  sight;  these  cost 
extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  ffiar/ij  line. 
Sent  for  three  stamps  post* 
age.  Write  for  it. 

77 e  77?ar//n  /ire arms  Cax 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


JUST  OUT! 


Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20. 

It  contains  information  about  all 
American  arms,  rifles,  pistols  and  shot¬ 
guns,  the  proper  ammunition  for  each. 
Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to  reload 
your  rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol  ammuni¬ 
tion — how  to  save  money  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  shooting  with  less  wear  on  your 
gun.  140  pages.  Free  for  three  stamps 
postage. 

IDEAL  MFG.  CO., 

41  U  Street,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
JackfFront  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  (he  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  W  ith  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Aug.  15. — Our  club  contest  scheduled 
for  Aug.  13  was  cast  off  in  regular  order,  per 
scores  given  below  in  the  order  as  cast.  Weather, 
during  accuracy  bait,  clear  sky,  light  southeast 
wind. 

HALF-OUNCE  ACCURACY  BAIT. 


A.  D.  Whitby .  98;0 

T.  T.  Hartly .  97.6 

L.  N.  Place .  98.6 

A.  Bauer  .  97.2 

Wm.  Stanley  .  98.4 

H.  B.  Kirk .  98.4 

D.  Kernaghan  . 98.7 

L.  E.  De  Garmo .  98.2 

G.  II.  Asper .  98.6 

N.  C.  Heston .  98.6 

T.  M.  Ranney .  98.0 

H.  R.  Winfield .  98.3 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter _  97.8 

VV.  W.  McFarlin .  97.6 

M.  Hartstall .  98.2 

H.  C.  Humphreys _ 98.1 

Re-entries : 

L.  N.  Place .  9S.1 

H.  B.  Kirk .  98.4 

T.  E.  Amman  .  98.8 

Visitors: 

Mr.  Slocum  .  90.0 

Mr.  Jillson  .  96.2 


Chas  Eaton  .  96. 

O  C  Wehle .  98. 

T.  E.  Amman .  97. 

W.  H.  Ball .  98. 

R.  M.  Abbey .  97. 1 

Geo.  W.  Cook .  97. b 

D.  R.  Linder .  98.4 

H.  D.  Willis .  96.1 

E.  K.  Pierson .  97.5 

R.  C.  Nicholson . 98.2 

L.  R.  Huntly . 98.2 

E.  IT.  Matthews . 98.8 

A.  G.  Berg .  98.4 

H.  J.  Hokamp  .  96.2 

J.  N.  Reynolds .  97.6 

W.  J.  Jamison .  97.0 


D.  R.  Linder  .  98.8 

R.  C..  Nicholson .  97.6 


Mr.  Jillson  .  92.2 


IIAI.F-OUNCE,  DISTANCE  BAIT. 

Weather:  Light  southeast  wind,  almost  calm. 


Regular.  Re-entries.  - 

L.  R.  Huntly .  92  2-5  69  2-5 

Geo.  W.  Cook .  64  3-5 

A.  D.  Whitby .  115 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter .  162  4.5 

J.  E.  Griffiths .  93  3-5 

J.  E.  Amman .  76  4-5  135  1-5 

M.  Hartstall .  67  3-5  112  2-5 

L.  E.  De  Garmo .  30,1-5  87  4-5 

W.  T.  Tamison  .  194  1-5 

L.  N.  Place .  173  128  4-5 

W.  W.  McFarlin .  121  3-5  155  1-5 

J.  N.  Reynolds .  39  4'-5  69  2-5 

N.  C.  Heston .  169  4-5  173  1-5 

A.  G.  Berg .  126  131 

*L.  N.  Place .  181  3-5 

SALMON  FLY. 

Weather:  North  wind,  approximately  10  miles. 

Feet.  Feet. 

L.  E.  De  Garmo . 127  \V.  H.  Ball .  339V2 

W.  T.  Tamison .  126  *W.  T.  Jamison  .  112 

N.  C.  Heston .  115 

^Re-entries. 


DRY-FLY,  ACCURACY — LIGHT  TACKLE. 

Weather  :  Clear  sky,  calm. 


Reg 

;ular. 

-Re-entries- 

L. 

E. 

De  Garmo . 

.  99 

7-15 

99 

8-15 

99 

W. 

H. 

Ball . 

.  99 

3-15 

97 

14-15 

98 

N. 

C. 

Heston . 

.  99 

7-15 

99 

99  : 

H. 

D. 

Willis . 

.  96 

7-15 

94 

13-15 

W. 

T. 

Tamison . 

.  98 

12-15 

99 

5-15 

W. 

1. 

tamison . 

.  99 

5-15 

97 

14-15 

w. 

H. 

Babcock . 

.  98 

10-15 

In  the  salmon  fly.  W.  H.  Ball's  cast  of  139V2 
feet  not  only  establishes  a  new  club  record,  but 
falls  only  six  inches  short  of  the  open  record. 


A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


Wisconsin  Catches. 

Sportsmen  that  have  selected  resorts  in  North¬ 
ern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan  as  the  place  to  spend  their  summer 
outings  have  been  well  rewarded  by  enjoying 
excellent  fishing  at  the  lakes  and  streams  in  that 
locality.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  that 
have  reached  us  during  the  past  week,  some  of 
which  are  as  follows:  At  Mercer.  Wis.,  George 
H.  Schibner,  of  Chicago,  caught  a  26-pound  mus- 
kellunge  and  on  the  24th  Mrs.  H.  Starck.  of 
Chicago,  caught  a  muskellunge  weighing  twelve 
pounds.  At  Rice  Lake,  Wis..  James  Touhey,  of 
Rice  Lake,  caught  a  15-pound  muskellunge  and 
on  the  21  st  A.  Frasier,  also  of  Rice  Lake,  caught 
a  pickerel  weighing  eight  pounds. 

At  Rhinelander,  Wis.,  late  in  July  John  Brown, 
of  Madison,  caught  a  musky  weighing  thirty- 
three  pounds. 


-I  CO  L-0  O' 
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Treatment  of  Fungus  on  Fishes  in 
Captivity.* 

A  large  specimen  of  brook  trout  ( Salzmitnts 
fontinaiis),  which  was  caught  with  a  hook  in 
Sunapee  Lake,  New  Hampshire,  was  received  at 
the  New  York  Aquarium  in  the  spring  of  1S96. 
The  trout  had  a  wound  on  the  head.  A  few 
days  after  being  placed  in  an  exhibition  tank 
fiyigus  appeared  on  the  wound.  The  writer 
treated  the  disease  by  applying  salt  water  from 
the  bay,  which  is  pumped  into  the  aquarium.  A 
hose  was  used,  the  end  being  kept  near  the  head 
of  the  trout,  so  that  the  stream  of  salt  water 
reached  the  wound.  This  operation  was  repeated 
until  the  fungus  disappeared.  The  wound  heal¬ 
ed  and  the  fungus  did  not  again  appear. 

The  use  of  salt  water  has  been  continued  in 
the  treatment  of  the  fishes.  If  the  water  in  the 
bay  is  not  of  sufficient  saltness  to  cure  fungus, 
I  use  enough  rock  salt  to  increase  the  specific 
gravity  to  near  1.028,  which  is  about  the  specific 
gravity  of  ocean  water.  Most  of  our  fresh  water 
fishes  will  endure  this  treatment  for  a/  time,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  -watch  on  some  species, 
or  they  may  die  if  the  salt  water  is  used  too 
long. 

The  usual  method  employed  is  to  draw  the 
fresh  water  out  of  the  tank  to  about  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  or  perhaps  less  if  the 
fishes  are  not  frightened,  stopping  the  inflow 
of  fresh  water  at  the  time.  The  tank  is  then 
filled  with  salt  water.  By  this  method  the  fishes 
rarely,  if  ever,  appear  to  suffer  any  inconveni¬ 
ence,  as  the  change  from  fresh  to  salt  water  is 
gradual.  When  necessary  to  use  rock  salt  this 
is  put  into  the  tank  before  running  in  the  salt 
water,  as  the  current  aids  in  dissolving  it.  The 
water  need  not  be  kept  in  circulation  in  the  large 
exhibition  tanks  during  the  treatment  unless  one 
has  plenty  of  salt  water  to  waste.  The  stream 
may  be  cut  off  for  a  time,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  watch  on  the  fishes.  As  soon  as  any 
uneasiness,  is  shown  the  fresh  water  should  be 
turned  on.  It  is  often  necessary  to  repeat  this 
treatment  each  day  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 

In  the  year  1907  and  the  winter  and  early 
spring  of  1908  the  Croton  water  was  in  such 
condition  that  fungus  was  more  prevalent,  gave 
more  trouble,  was  more  difficult  to  cure,  and  was 
fatal  in  more  cases  than  at  any  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  aquarium.  Salt  water  treatment  did 
not  cure  as  before,  and  the  use  of  hydrogen  di¬ 
oxide  was  commenced.  If  a  fish  has  only  two 
or  three  diseased  spots,  it  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  tank  with  a  net  and  the  dioxide  applied  with 
a  sponge.  When  the  fungus  is  distributed  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  body,  the  fish  is 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  one  part  hydrogen  di¬ 
oxide  to  three  or  four  parts  of  water.  The 
length  of  time  fishes  will  endure  the  treatment 
varies  much  with  different  species.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  watch  them  closely  or  some  will  be  in¬ 
jured  or  killed. 

Fungus  has  been  killed  on  hundreds  of  fishes 
of  many  species  in  the  New  York  Aquarium  by 
the  application  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  and  the 
fishes  have  been  kept  on  exhibition  for  weeks, 
when  they  would  have  died  in  a  few  days  with¬ 
out  the  treatment.  Treatment  for  fungus  should 
commence  as  soon  as  it  appears;  if  not,  it  soon 


*By  the  late  L.  B.  Spencer.  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Nature  Study,  New  York  Aquarium;  read  before  the 
American  Fisher.es  Society. 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUNS 


Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER  BROS 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si. 


Meriden,  Conn. 


My  Life  As  An  Indian 

All  That  the  Title  Implies  and  More 

Probably  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life  ever  drawn  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
spent  years  among  the  Blackfeet,  marrying  into 
the  tribe  and  becoming  to  all  practical  intents  an 
Indian. 

Mr.  Schultz  tells  of  the  life  of  the  plains  In¬ 
dian,  when  war  and  hunting  were  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  every  man,  when  the  buffalo  still  cov¬ 
ered  the  prairie,  and  the  Indian  was  as  yet  little 
touched  by  contact  with  civilization.  He  de¬ 
scribes  as  one  who  has  lived  the  life,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  great  camp,  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women,  the  gambling,  the  quarreling,  the 
love  making,  the  wars,  the  trading  of  the  In¬ 
dians. 

The  narrative  is  full  of  intense  human  interest, 
and  the  requisite  touch  of  romance  is  supplied 
in  the  character  of  Nat-ah-ki,  the  beautiful  In¬ 
dian  girl,  who  became  the  author’s  wife. 


Price,  $1.65  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO 


YOU  know  Wilson’s  Jr”  Snipe-  cork¬ 
screwing  “wizards  of  the  V  wetlands.’’ 
And  you  know,  too,  how  you  can  al¬ 
most  step  on  them  in  the  marshes  without  see¬ 
ing  them — brown  feathers  blended  with  brown 
grass. 

When  you  shoot  Wilson’s  snipe,  you’ve  got  to 
mark  where  your  birds  fall.  You  have  got  to 
kill  them  dead  or  marking  where  they  fall  won’t 
do  any  good.  They  simply  vanish  if  only  crip¬ 
pled. 

If  you  shoot  a  Lefever  and  mark  your  birds, 
you  will  bag  them  every  time,  for  Lefever  guns 
are  built  to  kill  game  dead.  Any  n  an  who  has 
held  a  Lefever  on  the  mottled  backs  of  a  jumping 
pair  of  Wilson’s  snipe  does  not  question  what 
the  result  will  be.  He  knows  it. 

TWO  CLEAN  KILLS 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure 

and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

LEFEVER  SS8I 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  many  things  you 
should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun.  It  explains 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  and  will  convince  you 
that  it  pays  to  buy  the  best.  Shall  we  send  you 
one?  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 
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On  800  Targets 
In  Registered  Shoots 

August  15-16  Gorman,  Texas 
August  17-18  Walnut  Springs,  Texas 


THIS  RECORD  BREAKING  SCORE 

Was  made  by  E.  F.  Forsgard  of  Waco,  Texas 


Shooting 

“INFALLIBLE” 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  tvho  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  originat, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

_  Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 
Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  _  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  166  page*. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


eats  into  the  body  and  weakens  the  fish,  making 
the  cure  more  doubtful. 

After  treatment  it  is  most  necessary  to  take 
precautions  against  a  recurrence  of  the  fungus. 
In  my  experience  in  many  cases  it  is  not  difficult 
to  kill  fungus  on  fishes,  but  when  this  is  done 
the  affected  place  is  left  a  sore,  and  the  fish  is 
more  or  less  weakened  by  the  disease  and  treat¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  when  put  back  into  the  tank 
in  the  same  water  from  which  the  disease  was 
contracted,  the  fungus  soon  appears  on  the 
places  formerly  affected.  Each  recurrence  re¬ 
duces  the  strength  of  the  fish  and  in  many  cases 
death  occurs  in  time.  I  believe  that  if  after 
treatment  the  fish  could  be  put  into  new  water 
practically  free  from  fungus,  the  sores  would 
heal  and  the  disease  would  not  reappear.  A 
human  being  contracts  pneumonia  and  recovers, 
but  is  not  exempt  from  contracting  the  disease 
again ;  in  fact,  under  the  same  conditions  he  may 
be  more  liable  to  a  second  attack. 

In  March,  1908,  when  fungus  disease  was  so 
prevalent  in  the  aquarium,  there  were  two  tanks 
of  fishes,  one  of  rock  bass  ( Ambloplitcs  rupcs- 
tris )  and  the  other  spotted  or  channel  catfish 
( Ictahims  punctcitus) ,  both  of  which  species  were 
attacked.  Salt  water  was  used,  but  without  any 
beneficial  effect.  Hydrogen  dioxide  solution  was 
used  until  the  fishes  were  entirely  cured.  At  the 
present  time,  Sept.  10,  1908,  every  specimen  of 
both  species  is  in  fine  condition. 

Fishes  in  house  aquariums  can  be  treated  for 
fungus  by  taking  the  diseased  specimen  out  of 
the  aquarium  and  immersing  it  in  prepared  salt 
water,  or  in  a  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  A 
small  quantity  of  either  preparation  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  kept  for  some  time,  the  dioxide  will 
lose  strength  and  become  less  effective. 

Transporting  Eggs  and  Fish. 

New  methods  of  transporting  eggs  and  fish 
were  described  by  Walter  S.  Kincaid,  General 
Superintendent  of  State  Fish  Hatcheries,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  for  the  benefit  of  members-  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society. 

This  method  (handling  green  eggs  or  trout) 
consists  of  packing  the  eggs  in  a  case  containing 
four  trays,  each  about  eight  by  twenty  inches, 
each  tray  containing  ten  cells  about  four  inches 
square,  or  forty  cells  in  each  crate,  the  bottom 
of  each  tray  covered  with  brass  screen  cloth  to 
allow  water  to  drain  off  and  also  to  prevent  rust. 
Each  cell  carries  4,000  green  trout  eggs,  and 
there  are  thus  16,000  in  the  entire  crate.  In  pack¬ 
ing  the  eggs  in  the  cells,  make  a  nest  of  moss  in 
each  cell ;  place  cloth  down  firmly  in  cell,  leaving 
top  of  cell  open;  pour  just  4,000  eggs  in  cell, 
fold  cloth  carefully  over  them,  and  then  fill  cell 
to  top  with  moss.  Before  placing  trays  in  case 
make  cushion  of  about  one-half  an  inch  of  moss 
in  bottom  of  case.  After  placing  trays  in  case 
set  perforated  ice  tray  on  top  of  eggs,  fill  ice 
tray  with  chopped  ice,  and  the  eggs  are  ready  for 
transportation  either  by  pack  horse,  wagon  or 
rail.  This  crate  when  packed  ready  for  shipping 
weighs  eighty-one  pounds. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  the 
economy  in  weight  and  space  in  handling  green 
trout  eggs  successfully  either  on  pack  horses,  by 
wagon  or  by  rail. 

The  method  of  handling  eyed  trout  eggs  con¬ 
sists  in  removing  the.  cell  trays  and  using  the 
flat  tray  before  described.  What  is  claimed  for 
this  method  is  again  the  economy  in  weight  and 
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THE  SMITH  GUN  makes  and  breaks  records.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  highest  mechanical  perfection 
combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
sportsmen.  That’s  why.  And  a  Smith  Gun  with  a  Hunter 
One-Trigger  attachment  is  just  the  last  word  in  gun-making. 

THE  HUNTER  ONE-TRIGGER  increases  the  efficiency  of 
your  second  barrel  fully  50  per  cent.  It  means  greater  accuracy 
—insures  against  balking  or  doubling — and  you  always  have 
your  gun  under  control. 

The  very  newest  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  is  the  20-Gauge 
Hunter  One-Trigger  which  weighs  only  St  to  7  pounds.  It  is 
all  gun  and  no  frills.  No  wonder  it  is  the  sensation  of  the 
gun-world.  You  ought  to  know  about  it.  Your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  it.  Our  handsomely  lithographed  Catalogue 
will  tell  you,  too.  Yours  for  the  asking — write  for  it  today. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  90  Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
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space.  The  case  being  canvas  lined  and  with 
heavy  felt  cloth  attached  to  the  zinc  inner  l.n 
ing,  and  having  an  air  space  between  that  and 
the  egg  trays,  insures  the  eggs  against  heat  or 
cold  while  in  transit  when  properly  iced  and 
cared  for. 

This  case  when  packed  ready  for  transporta¬ 
tion  weighs  about  eighty  pounds. 

An  appliance  for  aerating  water  in  transpor 
tation  consists  in  attachments  to  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  one  on  each  side  about  one-half  inch 
thick,  causing  the  can  to  rock  continually  from 
side  to  side  with  the  slightest  motion  of  the  car. 
the  water  in  the  can  assisting  in  the  motion  after 
once  started,  thus  aerating  itself  without  the 
necessity  of  an  assistant  while  the  train  is  in 
motion. 

We  claim  that  this  device  is  very  effective 
simple  and  inexpensive. 


St.  Lawrence  Anglers. 

T he  old  board  of  officers  was  re-elected  at 
the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Anglers’  Association  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
held  recently  at  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  with  one 
exception ;  Charles  McDonald,  of  Gananoque, 
Out.,  was  made  a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


TROUT  AND  BEARS. 

“Over  in  Cumberland  Centre,”  observed  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  to  an  Augusta 
Journal  man,  “a  man  has  made  a  big  private 
fish  preserve  which  he  has  stocked  with  trout 
He  has  in  it  10.000  trout  big  enough  for  pan 
fish  and  he  makes  a  business  of  selling  trout 
spawn  for  transplanting  into  trout  streams. 
This  year  he  has  thus  sold  several  million  of 
these  trouts’  eggs.  In  addition  he  supplies  ho¬ 
tel  tables  with  fresh  trout  the  year  around  and 
lets  the  privilege  of  fly  fishing  in  the  pond. 

“I’m  more  interested  in  bears,”  observed  the 
New  Yorker. 

"Well,”  replied  the  commissioner,  “you  can 
shoot  bears  anywhere  and  if  you  do  so  in 
Washington,  Franklin  and  Oxford  you’ll  re¬ 
ceive  a  bounty  as  well  as  the  pelt.” 

The  commissioner  remarked  that  many  of 
the  guides  make  a  practice  of  educating  and 
taming  the  cubs  which  they  supply  to  the  trade. 
One  of  these  bears  for  a  joke  was  let  in  late 
at  night  to  a  man’s  room  in  a  northern  Maine 
town  by  a  friend  of  the  occupant.  When  the 
guest  awoke  and  saw  in  the  gloom  the  huge 
brute  playfully  bending  over  him  he  jumped 
from  his  bed,  opened  the  window  and  slid  down 
to  the  snow-covered  ground  in  his  pajamas 
and  bare  feet. 


MUSIC  ONLY  INCIDENTAL. 

Do  fish  like  music?  asks  a  Winsted  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Herald.  That  is  a  question 
fishermen  at  Highland  Lake  are  trying  to  solve, 
and  most  of  them  who  have  tried  their  luck 
fishing  while  the  sunset  religious  services  were 
in  progress  on  Highland  Lake,  Sunday  evening, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  music  has 
charms  for  the  fish. 

Every  pleasant  Sunday  evening  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cottagers  at  that  resort  as¬ 
semble  in  boats  on  the  second  bay  of  the  High¬ 
land  Lake  and  listen  to  a  sermon. 

The  congregation  in  boats  joins  heartily  in 
the  singing  which  is  a  feature  of  the  services. 
Beyond  the  worshippers  fishermen  cast  their 
flies  for  bass  and  troll  for  pickerel,  and  they  de¬ 
clare  the  fish  bite  better  during  the  period  of 
the  sunset  services  than  any  other  part  of  the 
day. 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts* 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinned.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents :  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder, 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinned; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serve*  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness!’  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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"Resort*  +or  Sportsmen 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

<][  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
CJ  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

€J  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again .  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

ItWiaBM 1— ■■  ^ 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 


Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 


“KIJABE  HILL.” 


A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 


The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 


HUNT  IN  MONTANA. 

Take  a  big-game  hunting  trip  through  the  grand  and 
scenic  mountains  surrounding  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

ELK,  DEER.  SMALL  GAME.  BEAR.  SHEEP. 

We  have  well-known  bear  dogs,  experienced  guides, 
old-time  hunters,  complete  pack  outfit  and  gentle  saddle 
horses.  Special  accommodation  for  ladies.  Private  phy¬ 
sician  furnished  if  desired. 

WILL  B.  SHORE.  Gardiner,  Mont. 


I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


CAMP  R0SS1GN0L 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 

MY  SIXTY  YEARS  ON 
THE  PLAINS 

True  Pictures  of  a  Vanished  Life 

“BILL"  HAMILTON 

Appropriately  enough  W.  T,  Hamilton,  the 
last  survivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers, 
became  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  pen  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  old  life  of  the  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains  ever  written. 

No  work  of  fiction  offers  more  adventure, 
more  thrills  of  desperate  bravery,  heroic  en¬ 
durance  and  hair  breadth  escape  than  this  un¬ 
adorned  narrative  of  the  life  of  the  old  trap¬ 
per  and  plainsman,  the  companion  of  Bill 
Williams,  Jim  Baker,  Carson,  Bridges  and  the 
rest  whose  names  are  household  words. 

“Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains”  is  all  that  the 
name  signifies  and  more.  It  depicts  every  phase 
of  frontier  life,  hunting,  trapping,  Indian  fight¬ 
ing,  the  beginnings  of  Empire  building.  From 
the  store  house  of  sixty  years  of  wonderfully 
full  experience,  Mr.  Hamilton  drew  the  material 
for  a  book  of  splendid  interest  and  real  value. 
Cloth,  Illlustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
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PROTECTION  OF  FORESTS  FROM  FIRE 

The  problem  of  protecting  the  forests  of  the 
country  from  fires  is  receiving  considerable  at¬ 
tention  from  associations  of  private  owners,  as¬ 
sociations  of  lumber  companies,  State  forest 
wardens  and  the  National  Government,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  82,  Forest  Service,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subject.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  however,  probably  60  per  cent,  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  forests  have  no  adequate  system  of  protec¬ 
tion. 

There  are  three  classes  of  forest  fires:  Sur¬ 
face  fires,  which  burn  the  surface  layer  of 
leaves,  dry  grass,  brush  and  small  trees;  ground 
fires,  burning  the  deep  accumulation  of  vege¬ 
table  mold,  and  crown  fires,  which  accompany 
surface  fires  and  burn  the  crowns  of  the  trees. 

Surface  fires  are  the  most  common  and  may 
start  under  ordinarily  dry  conditions.  The  se¬ 
verity  of  the  fire,  of  course,  depends  largely  on 
the  amount  of  accumulated  leaves  and  brush 
and  the  strength  of  the  wind.  Surface  fires  kill 
seedlings  and  young  trees,  but  in  many  cases 
do  not  kill  the  larger  trees.  Under  some  con¬ 
ditions  they  may  kill  everything  in  the  area 
which  they  cover. 

Ground  fires  occur  only  when  the  vegetable 
mold  has  become  thoroughly  dry.  They  burn 
slowly,  but  with  intense  heat,  and  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  extinguish.  They  have  been 
known  to  burn  all  winter,  creeping  along  un¬ 
der  a  deep  layer  of  snow.  Ground  fires  usually 
destroy  all  trees,  killing  the  tissues  of  the  roots, 
and  the  trees  die  and  are  blown  down. 

Crown  fires  almost  invariably  accompany  sur¬ 
face  fires  and  occur  only  when  the  woods  are 
very  dry  and  there  is  a  high  wind.  Usually  all 
trees  are  killed.  Sometimes,  however,  where 
there  are  a  great  many  hardwoods  in  mixture 


with  coniferous  trees,  single  trees  or  groups  of 
trees  may  escape  injury. 

As  the  value  of  lumber  and  of  the  forests  in¬ 
creases  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  them 
from  fires  as  far  as  possible  becomes  appreci¬ 
ated,  the  owners  and  the  different  organizations 
controlling  the  forests  are  using  every  means 
of  securing  them  against  destruction  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  patrol  system,  organized  fire  fighting 
squads  with  tools  and  equipment  for  extinguish¬ 
ing  fires  located  at  accessible  points,  by  con¬ 
stantly  warning  the  public  against  the  careless 
use  of  fire,  and  by  every  available  means.  The 
number  of  forest  guards  on  the  National  for¬ 
ests  is  inadequate  for  the  work,  in  some  cases 
a  single  man  having  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
tecting  ioo.coo  acres,  whereas  in  most  places 
there  should  be  at  least  orie  guar#  for  every 
10,000  acres.  Prussia  has  a  guard  for  every 
1,700  acres. 


GAME  CONSERVATION  PAYS. 

Objection  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  fish 
and  game  laws  is  often  based,  among  land  own¬ 
ers,  upon  the  ground  that  the  only  beneficiaries 
are  “city  sports”  who  are  fond  of  hunting.  But 
the  experience  of  the  State  of  Maine,  where 
hunting  and  fishing  are  good,  is  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  is  spent  by  the  sportsmen,  and 
that  the  conservation  of  game  pays  cash  divi¬ 
dends. 

The  early  angler  and  the  fall  hunter  left  $20,- 
000,000  in  Maine  in  1909,  according  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Within 
twenty  years,  he  thinks,  Maine  will  get  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  $100,000,000  annually  from  the  annual 
influx  of  hunters  and  fishermen.  And  the  money 
spent  is  distributed  pretty  widely  and  where  it 
is  needed.  The  value  of  the  forests,  lakes  and 
streams  of  Maine,  and  the  tenants  of  the  water 
and  the  woodlands,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Brack¬ 
ett,  beyond  estimate.  The  conservation  of  nat¬ 
ural  resources  and  of  fish  and  game  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance. 

Moose  hunters  have  been  passing  Maine  by 
recently  because  of  the  greater  number  of  big 
heads  in  New  Brunswick  or  Quebec.  Old  bulls 
are  not  as  plentiful  in  Maine  as  they  once  were. 
But  proper  protection  is  being  afforded  the 
young  cows  and  bulls,  and  there  will  be  plenty 
of  fine  specimens  of  the  matured  bull  in  the 
future.  Smaller  game  is  to  be  found,  and  is 
being  taken  care  of.  And  fish  hatcheries  and 
feeding  stations  are  being  employed  to  keep 
the  streams  and  lakes  well  stocked. 

There  are  numerous  hunters  in  every  State 
who  cannot  afford  to  make  long  journeys,  but 
who  would  gladly  spend  a  few  weeks  every 
year  and  a  fair  sum  of  money  in  fishing 
or  hunting  nearer  home.  When  the  public  be¬ 
comes  better  informed  as  to  the  economic  value 
of  preserving  fish  and  game  it  may  be  easier  to 
secure  convictions  of  game  hogs  who  shoot  out 
of  season  and  persons  who  dynamite  streams 
in  order  to  help  themselves  to  fish. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

STOCKING  THE  STREAMS. 

The  old  question  of  stocking  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  Washington,  says  the  Spokane  Her¬ 
ald,  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  majority  of  citi¬ 
zens,  for  fishing  is  one  of  the  main  attractions 
of  nearly  all  summer  resorts.  No  place  on  the 
continent  has  offered  better  advantages  for  the 
enjoyment  of' this  sport  than  the  lake  and  river 
resorts  of  Spokane. 

Heretofore  the  Government  has  attended  to 
this  and  all  the  lakes  and  streams  have  been 
well  stocked,  but  for  some  reason,  best  known 
to  the  powers  that  be,  Washington  has  failed  to 
arrange  for  this  work  this  season,  although  the 
Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  offered  to  bear 
all  the  expense. 

The  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  charge  of  stocking  the  lakes  and  streams, 
realizing  that  no  help  would  be  given  by  the 
Government,  with  their  usual  energy  and  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  work, 
decided  to  attend  to  it  themselves.  S.  S.  Drew, 
superintendent  of  the  Little  Spokane  Hatchery, 
and  A1  Weismann,  secretary  of  the  Spokane 
Fish  Protective  Association,  compose  the  com¬ 
mittee. 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wamnuus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preaton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


RDftAIf  TUAIIT  a'l  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DIVUUIV  IKWU1  an(j  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited, 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,'  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOVV,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

400  RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS 

for  stocking  purposes,  $1.90  each.  G.  VELTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Canoe  and  Boat  Building, 

A  Complete  Manual  for  Amateurs.  Containing  plain 
and  comprehensive  directions  for  the  construction  of 
canoes,  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  and  hunting  craft.  By 
W.  P.  Stephens.  Cloth.  Seventh  and  enlarged  edition. 
264  pages.  Numerous  illustrations  and  fifty  plates  in 
envelope.  Price,  $2.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — English  Setter  Bitch,  2  years  old.  Sired  by 
Bruce  of  Salop  and  out  of  Rod’s  Lass.  She  has  had  one 
season’s  work  on  grouse.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  shooting  dog  before  the  season 
opens.  Owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sell  at  once.  First 
check  for  $25  secures  her.  Midkiff  Kennels,  Dallas,  Pa. 


ROOK  WOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


For  Sale. — English  setter  dog,  white  and  black,  3  years 
old,  trained  to  perfection  on  grouse  and  ’cock;  drops  to 
wing  and  shot;  fine  forced  retriever.  A1  stock,  eligible  to 
registration.  Sent  on  trial.  References  furnished. 

10  C.  F.  BROCKEL,  Main  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS. 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  work  of  compiling  the  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 
Dogs’  Guide  Book  and  Directory  for  1911,  is  now  under 
way.  Any  fancier  who  desires  his  name  and  that  of  his 
kennel  in  this  valuable  publication  should  send  their 
name  and  address  at  once  to  the  Bulletin  Co.,  Box  1028, 
New  York  City.  12 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louie,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicafo,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER*S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Pries,  50  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Tajeldermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  "Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIESo 

tOrite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns/ 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers 
etc-  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  al! 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,,  No  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 


Property  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACK^ 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautitul  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 

Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base,  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Wanted— Double  Barreled  Hammerless  Gun. 

26  or  28-in.  barrels,  12-bore,  English  make,  and  equal  to 
new.  State  price  and  full  particulars.  P.  O.  Box  1460, 
Boston,  Mass.  9 

WANTED. 

Forest  and  Stream,  July  2. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  few  copies  of  Forest  and  Stream 
of  July  2,  1910,  for  our  files.  Subscribers  who  have  copies 
of  this  date  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating.  Ten 
cents,  per  copy.  Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


CAMPING— HUNTING 
FISHING  OUTFITS 

Baseball,  football,  athletic  and  gymnasium 
goods,  and  in  fact,  implements  for  all  out¬ 
door  or  indoor  games  are  illustrated  and  their 
uses  fully  described  in  our  New  Catalogue 
No.  460. 

A  Postal  Card  will  bring  you 

this  Outfitting  Guide  FREE 

Don’t  load  yourself  down  wdth  heavy  duffle 
on  a  hunting,  camping  or  fishing  trip  when 
you  can  buy  from  us,  light  weight  serviceable 
outfits  that  will  please  you  in  quality  and 
price. 

FIVE  STORES  IN  ONE. 

We  conduct  Five  Stores  under  one  big  roof:  Fire 
arms,  camp  supplies,  athletic  goods,  fishing  tackle, 
bicycle  and  automobile  accessories.  You  can  buy  of  us 
by  mail  no  matter  where  you  live,  and  you  won't  be 
able  to  duplicate  the  goods  at  better  prices  anywhere. 

Send  to-day  for  this  New,  Free  Book  No.  460 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

P.  R.  ROBINSON,  President  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  Secretary 


15  and  17  Warren  Sired  -  -  -  New  York 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  ail  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  St  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Our  List  of 

Second-Hand 

Guns 

comprises  many  of  the  best 

Bargains 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  ®.  24th  Streets  NeW  York 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 

i _ 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL, NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING.  FISHING,  CAMPING  ,YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FORESTand  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  AT  THE  post  office 
MATTER  12  7  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 




SETTING  HIS  TRAPS 

Photograph  by  Arthur  Chapman. 

,  VOL.  LXXV.  No.  10,  Sept-  3,  1910 
‘ Price  /  0  Cents 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Sept.  3,  1910. 


The  Cro&vning  Achievement 

in  Repeating  Shotgun  manufacture  is  the  STEVENS  No.  520  6-SHOT  REPEATING  SHOTGUN. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  points — unexaggerated — all  of  them  capable  of  proof: 

Absolutely  Non-Balkable  6  Lightning  Shots  Absolutely  Safe  in  Every  Respect 

Perfect  Balance  Close  Pattern  Greatest  Penetration 


The  Stevens  No.  335  (strongest  where  other  guns  are  weakest— at  the  breech)  is  made  with  barrels  and  lugs  drop 
,  forged  in  one  piece,  of  high  pressure  steel,  choke  bored,  for  nitro  powder.  At  the  price— $20.00— there  is  no  Double  Barrel 
Shotgun  in  the  world  that  has  as  many  good  points  as  the  No.  335.  ::  Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  specifications. 

Perhaps  you  want  a  very  inexpensive  Single  Barrel  Shotgun.  We  make  one  for  $8.50,  the  No.  115,  choke  bored  for  nitro  powder,  12  gauge  only. 

This  gun  has  an  automatic  shell  ejector.  It  weighs  6K  pounds  and  is  I  If  you  cannot  get  the  gun  you  want  through  your  Dealer,  we  will  send 
designed  and  finished  like  all  the  Stevens  guns  and  rifles -to  give  satis-  I  you  any  of  the  above,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  list  price.  Let  us 
faction  at  reasonable  price.  I  send  you  our  160-page  illustrated  catalogue  without  charge. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  323,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  186  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent's  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  LovePs  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danv-is 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  :0. 


Sam  LovePs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  "Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robin,on.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Going  after  trout- 
after  bass  —  after 
muscalonge  or  just 
for  a  few  days 
fishing  ?  We  are 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

We’ve  every  fisherman’s  needful— 
for  salt  and  fresh  water.  And  at 
prices  that  will  please  you.  Write 
for  catalog"  D"  and  give  us  an  idea 
of  your  needs.  Often  we  have  in¬ 
teresting  specials. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  COST  OF  CANADIAN  HUNTING. 

The  regrettable  decrease  which  for  many 
years  has  been  taking  place  in  the  numbers  of 
North  American  big  game  animals  has  had  its 
antithetical  parallel  in  the  equally  regrettable 
increase  in  the  expense  of  big  game  shooting. 
Never  an  economical  pursuit,  within  the  past 
twenty  years  the  cost  of  hunting  in  the  New 
World  has  risen  considerably.  Not  only  has 
the  game  in  most  districts  been  driven  farther 
back  from  the  main  lines  of  transportation, 
whereby  longer  and  more  expensive  trips  have 
been  rendered  necessary,  but  the  charges  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  least  ambitious  expedition  are  now 
more  numerous  and  costly,  a  single  item,  that 
of  the  non-resident's  license,  calling  for  an  in¬ 
itial  outlay  of  £6  to  £20.  Moreover,  guides 
(whose  services,  under  some  authorities,  are  ob¬ 
ligatory)  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  legal 
status,  and  in  many  localities,  without  having 
markedly  increased  the  value  of  their  work,  they 
now  charge  quite  doubly  what  would  have  satis¬ 
fied  them  in  the  early  nineties.  Yet,  while  all 
this  is  painfully  true  and  applicable  in  some 
measure  to  every  big  game  district,  it  is,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  equally  true  that  the  man  of  moderate 
means  can  still  enjoy  excellent  sport  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  within  his  justifiable  limit,  if  he  but  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  or  can 
command  the  practical  advice  of  a  competent 
and  disinterested  mentor. 

At  present,  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  hunt 
cheaply,  Nova  Scotia  offers  unequalled  attrac¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  1912  the  list  of  available  big 
game  comprises  only  moose,  bear  and  wild¬ 
cats,  but  the  moose  shooting  in  many  parts  of 
the  province  is  as  good  as  can  be  had  any¬ 
where,  while  bears  and  wildcats  are  so  plenti¬ 
ful  in  some  localities  as  to  render  the  hunting 
of  them  with  hounds  an  act  of  distinct  benefit 
to  the  community.  As  regards  the  expense  of 
a  hunting  trip  in  Acadie,  it  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual, 
but  the  following  figures  will  serve  as  a  basis 
for  estimates:  License,  £6;  guide  (obligatory), 
8s.  or  10s.  per  day;  canoe,  is.  or  2s.  per  day; 
horse  transportation  (where  canoes  are  not 
available),  about  4s.  for  every  five  miles;  hotels 
(town),  8s,  to  12s.  per  day;  backwards,  4s.  to 
6s._  per  day;  supplies,  practically  identical  in 
price  with  similar  articles  in  England.  Many 
of  the  guides  provide  tent,  camp  kit  and  blankets 
for  is.  per  day,  and  provisions  while  in  the 
woods  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  day  for  sportsman 
and  guide.  As  the  actual  cost  of  the  food  used 
(and  wasted)  in  the  average  hunting  camp  in 
Nova  Scotia  is  only  about  is.  per  day  for  each 
man,  there  is  considerable  profit  to  the  guide, 
but  men  who  are  unaccustomed  to  provisioning 
a  hunting  party  would  probably  find  the  slight 
extra  cost  a  good  investment. 

In  New  Brunswick,  yvhich  today  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  as  a  moose-shooting  country  for  those 
who  count  certainty  of  results  the  first  essen- 


Our  List  of 

Second-Hand 

« 

G\ms 


comprises  many  of  the  best 

Bargains 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed  on  application. 


Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  ®.  24th  Streets  New  York 


Here’s  Your  Chance 

Plan  your  hunting  trip  now.  Indications 
point  to  a  big  season  with  plenty  of 
moose,  deer,  grouse  and  patridge. 

You’ll  Get  Your  Shot 

The  law  is  off  October  15th.  Get 
ready.  Good  guides  are  waiting 
to  lead  you  “in.” 

Our  two  valuable  books  for  sportsmer  ,  “Di¬ 
rectory  of  Guides”  and  “The  Fish  and 
Game  Country,”  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  ol  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  lor  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
game.  UAH  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing,  also 
Caribou  barrens.  HAmericans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information,  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dea’ing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it  *  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  B  oks  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeiand.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  1S7  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  iies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeiand.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  58  portraits  of  North 

American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.50.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 

Choice  of  Guns,  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  “The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages,  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding-  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 

Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 

important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 

Morocco.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement,  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  ~  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  115  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  ip  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  oi 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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tial  of  big  game  hunting,  the  expense  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  trip  is  considerably  in  excess  of  Nova 
Scotian  figures.  In  fact.  New  Brunswick  is  in 
some  danger  of  overstepping  the  limit  of  cost 
justified  by  her  unquestioned  advantages.  At 
present,  taking  into  consideration  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  game  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  service,  1  should  say  that  the  point  of 
exact  balance  had  been  reached.  Guides  charge 
from  8s.  to  16s.  per  day;  but  unless  one  has 
intimate  local  knowledge,  it  is  never  wise  to 
“skimp  on  the  guide,”  for  although  a  few 
pounds  saved  in  this  way  may  seem  to  be  a 
good  stroke  of  business  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trip,  at  the  end  they  generally  represent  the 
difference  between  some  handsome  trophies  and 
a  blank  license.  Most  of  the  well-known  guides 
prefer  to  outfit  their  patrons,  the  inclusive 
charge  being  from  30s.  to  £2  per  day  for  each 
hunter.  Although  the  plan  saves  a  good  deal 
of  bother  with  camp  equipment  and  transport¬ 
ation.  there  is  considerable  profit,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  can  hardly  be  recommended  to  the 
economical  sportsman.  Canoe,  2s.  per  day,  but 
may  often  be  had  for  less.  Supplies  correspond 
roughly  with  English  prices.  The  expense  of 
an  economical  trip,  giving  two  weeks  in  the 
woods,  may  be  apportioned  as  follows:  Sec¬ 
ond  class  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal. 
£10;  rail  from  Montreal  to  outfitting  centre  in 
New  Brunswick,  £1.  10s.;  license,  £10;  guide. 
£8,  8s.;  hire  of  tent  and  necessary  camp  outfit, 
£1,  10s.;  canoe,  £1,  8s.,  or  horse  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  camp,  £1,  10s.;  other  ex¬ 
penses,  including  supplies  and  the  hotel  accom¬ 
modations  incidental  to  the  hunt,  £6.  These 
figures  do  not  allow  for  many  extras,  but  they 
are  practical,  and  to  keep  within  them  entails 
no  hardships,  only  a  little  careful  management 
and  a  strong-minded  determination  not  to  be 
buncoed  into  expense  by  fear  of  appearing  to 
be  “stingy.”  However,  I  may  say  that  £70 
represents  a  far  more  serviceable,  balance  be¬ 
tween  a  tiresome  counting  of  pennies  and  a  too 
lavish  expenditure. 

So  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  the  sister 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  may  be  brack¬ 
eted  together.  For  economical  hunting  the 
country  round  Kipawa  and  Temiscaming,  the 
moose  grounds  of  Temagami  and  the  Missis- 
saga  district,  of  which  Bisco  is  the  centre,  can 
be  highly  praised.  The  cost  of  a  two  weeks’ 
trip  in  the  Temagami  country,  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms,  may  be  itemized  thus:  Rail  from 
Montreal  to  Temagami  and  return,  £3  us.  (to 
Bisco,  £4  14s.);  license,  £10;  guide,  £8  8s.; 
hire  of  tent  and  camp  outfit.  £1  10s.;  canoe,  from 
14s.  to  £1  8s.;  incidentals,  including  hotels,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.,  £6.  By  engaging  a  guide  at  8s. 
per  day,  the  expenses  will  be  lessened,  also  the 
chances  of  success./  A  trip  of  this  sort  requires 
careful  planning,  and  at  every  point  the  eco¬ 
nomical  hunter  will  find  his  efforts  to  Jreep 
down  expenses  hampered  by  the  influence  that 
fuller  purses  have  exerted  on  local  imagina¬ 
tions;  but  a  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and  probably 
successful,  trip  can  be  made  for  the  sums  men¬ 
tioned,  the  sportsman,  of  course,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  figures  given  allow  for  no  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  minimum  of  essentials,  every¬ 
thing  not  pertaining  to  the  legitimate  business 
of  the  hunt  being  extra.  Supplies  are  not  much, 
if  any,  dearer  than  in  England,  and  excellent 
quarters  can  be  had  in  hotels  for  from  6s.  to 
12s.  per  day,  including  room  and  board. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  economical  hunter, 
the  provinces  lying  west  of  Ontario  offer 
greater  financial  obstacles,  owing,  largely,  to 
distance.  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan, 
although  they  afford  excellent  sport,  may  be 
omitted  from  this  article,  since  most  English¬ 
men  who  cared  to  travel  beyond  Ontario  would 
probably  prefer  to  go  a  little  further  to  the 
splendid  shooting  grounds  of  British  Columbia. 
Unfortunately,  hunting  in  British  Columbia,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  native,  is  inevitably  costly,  in  license 
alone  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  £20,  and 
other  expenses  being  in  proportion.  In  the 
East  Kootenay,  where  good  men  charge  from 
12s.  to  16s.  per  day  for  their  services,  and  8s. 
per  day  for  each  horse,  the  average  cost  of  a 
hunting  trip  works  out  at  about  £2  or  £2  10s. 
per  day,  anything  under  the  former  sum  mili¬ 


tating  against  success.  Short  trips  of  three  or 
four  days’  duration  can  be  arranged  in  almost 
any  part  of  British  Columbia  at  an  expense  of 
£1  per  day,  but  these  seldom  yield  much  game. 
In  Lillooet  the  cost  of  hunting  is  considerably 
less  than  in  Kootenay,  as  horses  can  be  had  for 
as  little  as  2s.  per  day  and  good  men  for  8s. 
The  expense  of  a  trip  depends,  of  course,  on, 
the  distance  traversed,  and  the  number  of 
horses  used  for  packing.  Incidentally,  I  may 
say,  that  when  making  a  long  trip,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  warm,  it  is  better  to  take  an 
extra  pack  horse  or  two  than  to  overload  at 
the  start,  and  have  to  travel  short  days  for  a 
week  in  consequence  of  the  ponies  getting  sore 
backs. 

On  Vancouver  Island  economical  hunting  can 
be  enjoyed,  although  the  game  list  is  limited  to 
elk,  small  deer,  bear  and  panther.  But  as  there 
is  nowhere  a  possibility  of  making  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bag  economicallly,  Vancouver  Island  is 
no  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion.  The  expense  of  a  satisfactory  hunt  in  the 
island  should  not  exceed  £1  a  day,  while  a 
sporting  trip  can  be  made  by  boat  up  the  coast 
of  the  mainland  after  bear,  deer  and  goats  at 
a  daily  cost  of  30s.  and  upwards.  In  Cassiar  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  expedition  cannot  be 
brought  much  under  £250,  which  is.  of  course, 
quite  outside  the  limit  of  the  economical  sports¬ 
man.  The  expense,  however,  in  one  sense,  is 
really  very  low,  as  for  this  sum  the  hunter  who 
has  any  luck  whatever  should  be  able  to  secure 
good  specimens  of  moose,  caribou  (Osborn's), 
sheep  (Stone’s),  goat  and  black  and  grizzly 
bear,  to  obtain  which  elsewhere  he  would  in  all 
likelihood  have  to  expend  an  additional  £100 
or  so  in  making  several  trips.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  rail  fare  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  is 
£15  single,  £28  return,  sleeping  berths  and 
meals  for  the  single  journey  being  about  £3  15s 
Good  hotel  accommodations,  with  board,  may 
be  had  for  12s.  per  day.  or  considerably  less  if 
the  sportsman  must  practice  strict  economy. — 
Lincoln  Wilbar  in  the  Field. 


“SHY”  FISH. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  will  hardly 
believe  that  fish  can  be  trained  to  be  shy.  Train¬ 
ing.  they  apprehend,  has  the  effect  of  producing 
confidence,  and  even  boldness  in  some  creatures. 
Shyness  is  a  quality  inherited  by  nature,  they 
say,  and  is  a  trait,  under  some  circumstances, 
to  be  eliminated.  This  is  a  case  illustrative  of 
the  wonderful  play  which  it  is  possible  to  place 
upon  many  of  our  English  words.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  Frenchman  who  enlarged  upon 
this  peculiarity  of  our  “tongue.”  “You  say  ‘fine’ 
for  beeg  tings  and  ‘fine’  for  leetle  tings.  You 
say  elephant  is  ‘fine’  animal  and'  the  needle  be 
‘fine.’  You  say  ‘fine’  day  when  it  is  gloriou.s 
and  the  rain  when  it  is  ‘fine.’  I  say  your  lan¬ 
guage  be  ‘fine,’  very  'fine.'  After  all,  it  is  very 
economical  to  be  able  to  condense,  so  to  speak, 
our  vocabulary  in  this  way  and  utilize  one  small 
word  to  convey  so  much. 

The  fact  is,  we  say  that  fish  are  shy  when 
they  really  are  cunning — but  it  is  the  kind  of 
cunning  which  is  indicated  by  this  word — shy. 
We  find  also  that  there  are  degrees  and  vary¬ 
ing  qualities  of  shyness,  judged  by  fishermen’s 
parlance.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  gut  shy,  hook 
shy,  shy  this  and  shy  that,  which  indicates  that 
this  evolution  along  this  line  is  going  ahead. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  there  are  times 
when  the  fiserman  is  beaten,  in  spite  of  his 
skill,  his  refined  tackle  and  human  wit.  No¬ 
where  is  this  so  well  illustrated  as  on  hard- 
fished  club  water,  and  especially  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  It  would  appear  that  fish  of  the  hid¬ 
ing  habit  such  as  trout  have  acquired  the  power 
of  observing  times  and  seasons  in  the  habits  of 
their  human  enemies,  and  remain  in  hiding  un¬ 
til  they  calculate  that  these  should  be  hiding, 
too.  comfortably  in  bed:  then  they  come  forth 
to  feed,  and  rise  when  the  shades  of  night  have 
fully  gathered,  or  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  before  the  humans  are  astir.— -Staf¬ 
fordshire  Sentinel. 


Snappers,  Pickerel,  Perch  Pike,  Bass  and 
many  other  good  fish  are  biting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Go  after  them  with  “BRISTOL” 
Rods. 

A  three  year  printed  guarantee  goes  with 
every  “BRISTOL”  provided  it  is  a  real 
“BRISTOL”  Rod  with  the  trade  mark  on 
the  handle.  Good  dealers  handle  “BRIS¬ 
TOL”  Rods. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  handy  hook 
disgorger. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Sues 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESt 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world's  best  Anglers — Write  us. 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  96  Ohio  Bid*..  Toledo,  Ohio 


feet  order.  Reels  oiled  with  3-in-One  won’t  stick  or 
hang  at  critical  moment.  They  always  work  easily 
and  surely.  3-in-One  will  not  gum,  turn  black  or 
sticky. 

3-in-One  prevents  rust  on  steel  rods,  keeps  ioints 
and  connections  clean  and  smooth,  preserves  wooden 
rods,  too,  making  them  tough  and  pliable. 

Draw  your  l:ne,  silk  or  linen,  through  rag  moist- 
ened  with  3-in-One.  Makes  it  stronger  and  last 
longer.  Will  not  rot,  twist  or  tangle,  preserves,  lines, 
nets  and  traps  in  either  fresh  or  salt  water. 


FRFF  TrV  3-in-One  at  our  expense.  Write  for 
liberal  free  sample  and  booklet.  3-IN*0NE 
OIL  COMPANY,  112  New  St.,  New  York  ~ 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price.  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
he  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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L.  C.  SMITH  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO 
Syracuse  ....  New  Yorl< 


PaF k  Place 


New  York 


H.  L.  Leonard  CeSebratedl  Rods— the  rod  you  will  eventually  buy, 


TBOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  ^Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


/VBERCROMBIE’; 

I  T..0I  CAMP 

\ 
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OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot° 
wear.  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.YC 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


MARE, 


Camp"  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yarns  about  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 

NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 


contains  164  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories,  pictures  of  fish  and  game  taken 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  p'ea'ant  y  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
healthful  atmosj.here  of  woods  and 
fields,  *  here  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  trips, 
where  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
this  for  15c.  a  copy,  or  with  Watch 
Fob,  $1  66  a  jear.  We  want 
you  lo  see  for  yourself  what 
the  National  Spoitsmnn  is. 
and  make  you  thin 


Special 


Trial 
Offer 

On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month’s  National 
Sportsman  and  one  of 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this  ? 

This  month’s  National  Sportsman  reg.  price  15c  )  All 
National  Sportsman  Watch  Fob  “  “  50c  VyourS 

Total  Value  -  -  65c  '  ^or 

Don't  delay— Send  TODAY! 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN.  Inc.,  83  Federal  St.,  Bos'on 


25c 


The  display  ol  Tackle  at  our  Sales¬ 
rooms  is  worth  looking  over 

It  is  the  largest,  most  varied,  complete  and  up-to-date 
to  be  found  anywhere.  When  in  New  York  call  and 
spend  a  few  minutes  looking  it  over — no  obligation 
to  buy — glad  to  show  you  and  talk  over  fishing.  Send 
stamp  for  our  Spring  Booklet,  containing  newest  goods, 
also  knots  used  by  anglers. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  &  SON 


The  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  Bros.  Typewriter 

(Built  by  men  who  manufactured  the  Smith  Gun.) 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  gun  business  to  the  Hunter 
Arms  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  making 
typewriters,  and  putting  into  them  the  quality  and 
workmanship  that  our  old  gun  customers  appreciated. 
Special  features  are:  Writing  in  Sight  Inbuilt  devices 
for  all  kinds  of  woik,  making  attachments  and  special 
adjustments  unnecessary.  Ball  bearings  that  banish 
friction  at  all  vital  wearing  points. 

Our  free  catalogue  and  “X-Ray  Booklet”  tell  the 
story.  Write  us  to-day. 


QO 

Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 

SO 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Cun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY.  ^rovaoRa£ 


haenel  MANNLICHER  OIITI  ITC 
mannlicher  SCHOENAUER  LE/d 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER,  and  PeaUSt^ 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  6)4  pound 

Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 

7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


The  Best  Since  J867  ,,  150  Page 

EDWARD  vom  HOFE  &  Co.c‘Trr£ 

Factory-Salesroom  FISHING  TACKLE. 

90-91  FOLT-OR, ST.  ,  FOR ALL  A NG U NG 


/• 


SPORTING 

Hunting,  Fishing, 

BOOKS 

Trapping,  Shooting. 

FRANKLIN 

BOOKSHOP 

S.  N.  RHOADS 

920  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catalogs  Issued  10 

Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year.  10  Cts.  a  Copy. 
Six  Months.  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON  INQUIRY. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  within  thirty 
years  one  of  the  most  impressive  forms  of  life 
found  on  the  North  American  continent  should 
have  been  generally  forgotten,  as  seems  to  be 
shown  by  Dr.  Hodge’s  report.  In  the  minds  of 
many  people  of  the  older  generation,  the  stories 
of  the  enormous  abundance  of  passenger  pigeons 
in  this  country  still  remain,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  many  who  carry  in  their  memories — though 
vaguely — the  appearance  of  these  swift  flying- 
birds  as  they  crossed  the  sky  in  their  rapid 
passage  over  the  land.  Nevertheless,  of  those 
persons  who  used  to  be  most  familiar  with 
passenger  pigeons,  who  saw  them  by  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  who  handled  them 
by  barrels  and  car  loads,  few  have  any  clear 
idea  of  how  the  birds  actually  looked — and  this 
is  an  interesting,  if  rather  sad,  commentary  on 
the  worthlessness  of  human  observation  and  so 
of  human  testimony. 

To  the  average  person  a  pigeon  is  a  pigeon, 
and  most  people  do  not  know  that  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  different  species.  T,o  most  people 
wild  means  nothing  more  than  uncaged,  or  free, 
and  a  wild  pigeon  is  any  pigeon  that  is  at  liberty 
to  go  where  it  will.  Therefore,  we  should  speak 
not  of  the  wild  pigeon,  but  of  the  passenger 
pigeon. 

The  untrustworthiness  of  statements  made  in 
the  best  of  faith  by  observers  apparently  quali¬ 
fied  to  testify  by  long  experience  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Mershon’s  observations  made  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Mershon  was  as¬ 
sured  by  old  residents  of  Michigan,  who  had 
been  familiar  with  the  passenger  pigeon  from 
their  youth  up  to  the  time  it  disappeared,  that 
these  birds  were  still  to  be  found  in  numbers 
in  the  Southwest.  But  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
biids  in  question  Mr.  Mershon  recognized  them 
as  band-tailed  pigeons. 

That  the  large  awards  offered  failed  to  lead 
to  the  finding  of  an  undisturbed  nest  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  is  discouraging,  but  that  no 
such  nest  has  been  found  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  bird  is  actually  extinct.  The  many 
persons  interested  in  the  subject  will  continue 
their  observations  and  will  strive  to  secure  all 
the  light  possible  which  bears  on  this  interesting 
but  almost  forgotten  bird. 


FOREST  FIRES. 

While  in  many  places  the  fires  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  have  burned  themselves  out  for  lack 
of  further  fuel,  and  in  others  have  been  quenched 
by  rains  and  snows,  the  newspapers  still  speak  of 
them  as  raging  on  the  Pacific  Coast — in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California. 

No  one  can  know  what  the  total  loss  is,  but  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  more  than  two  hundred  people 
have  been  killed  and  injured,  and  many  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  property  destroyed.  All 
this  merely  emphasizes  what  we  have  already 
said  about  the  mistaken  parsimony  of  Congress 
in  the  matter  of  forest  appropriations,  and  lends 
especial  force  to  Mr.  Pinchot’s  statement  quoted 
in  another  column. 

One  of  the  chief  opponents  in  the  Senate  to 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  forest  service  has 
been  Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  whose  home 
town,  Wallace,  suffered  severe  loss.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  constituents  should  bring  about  a 
change  of  heart  in  the  Senator. 

If  the  National  Forests  were  worth  establish¬ 
ing,  they  are  worth  protecting  and  making  use¬ 
ful  to  the  whole  country.  In  these  days,  when 
the  mountains  are  full  of  miners,  ranchers,  lum¬ 
bermen  and  campers,  forest  fires  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things  from  those  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  which,  though  they  might  destroy  quantities 
of  timber,  did  not,  'except  in  rare  instances, 
threaten  human  life.  The  United  States  has 
never  known  a  conflagration  like  that  which  has 
been  and  still  is  raging  in  the  Western  forests, 
and  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  amount  as  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
such  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  future. 


NATIVE  BIRDS  FIRST. 

In  Missouri  the  sportsmen  and  the  farmers  are 
clamoring  for  imported  game  birds.  For  a  year 
Warden  Tolerton  has  been  distributing  thesb 
birds  among  residents  who  promised  to  care  for 
them  and  liberate  them  in  due  season.  Recently 
Mr.  Tolerton  placed  an  order  for  several  thou¬ 
sand  additional  birds,  to  be  turned  down  in  the 
winter,  after  the  close  of  the  shooting  season. 
This  order  is  for  four  thousand  gray  partridges 
and  one  thousand  five  hundred  English  pheasants, 
the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  thirteen 
thousand  dollars.  This  money  is  to  be  taken 
from  the  fund  contributed  by  the  sportsmen 
themselves  in  the  form  of  shooting  license  fees. 

Mr.  Tolerton  wisely  admits  that  this  costly  ex¬ 
periment  may  not  prove  successful,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  is  a  popular  one,  and  he  is  prosecuting  the 
work  in  earnest. 
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The  northern  part  of  Missouri  consists  of 
rolling  land  largely  devoted  to  farming,  while  the 
southern  and  larger  portion  is  hilly,  with  vast 
stretches  of  wild  land,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  small  fields,  Yiver  bottoms  being  nar¬ 


row,  but  excellent  for  farming.  There  is  much 
small  growth.  Woods  and  thickets  clothe  the 
rocky  hills.  Quail  thrive  in  this  large  region 
and  are  the  important  game  bird  of  the  State. 
With  adequate  protection  they  multiply  rapidly. 
There- are  still  many  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  in  the 
rough  hill  country,  and  the  sandbars  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  in  late  autumn  and  early  spring  are 
dotted  with  Canada  geese.  At  one  time,  not  so 
long  ago,  prairie  chickens  were  fairly  abundant 
in  northwestern  Missouri,  while  in  the  lowlands 
of  the  southeastern  part  wildfowl,  quail,  turkeys 
and  deer  are  found  in  fair  numbers. 

Missouri  is  not  lacking;  in  a  supply  of  native 
game  birds,  but  has  suffered  mainly  through  want 
of  proper  protection  of  these  birds,  hence  it  is 
probable  that-  better  shooting  could  be  secured 
through  the  expenditure  of  thirteen  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  protection  of  her  native  birds  than 
in  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  on  foreign  pheas¬ 
ants  and  partridges,  which  may  or  may  not  with¬ 
stand  the  attacks  of  countless  two  and  four- 
footed  enemies. 


A  FAIR  RULE. 

The  dissatisfaction  with  which  certain  rules  of 
the  National  Association  of  Scientific  Angling 
Clubs  have  in  the  past  been  received  by  anglers 
is  at  an  end  and  harmony  has  taken  its  place. 
American  rules  for  American  anglers  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  threatened  dissolution  of  the 
central  organization — in  itself  an  excellent  insti¬ 
tution  of  its  kind — has  been  averted. 

What  Forest  and  Stream  has  frequently 
pointed  out  has  been  endorsed  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  :  There  are  no  professional  tournament 
casters  or  promoters  in  this  country,  and  classing 
those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  fishing  tackle  trade  as  professionals  has 
in  many  cases  proved  unjust.  There  are  many 
anglers  who  practice  casting.  The  pastime  in 
itself  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  in  it  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  that  is  of  real  benefit  on  stream 
and  lake. 

Under  the  old  rules  it  was  possible  to  admit 
as  an  amateur  the  manufacturer  of  some  angling 
device,  whose  principal  business  was  foreign  to 
the  tackle  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  to  class  as 
a  professional  the  tackle  dealer  or  salesman  who 
disposed  of  that  manufacturer’s  output. 

Under  the  new  rules  every  contestant  will  be 
classed  as  an  amateur  until  he  himself  proves  the 
contrary.  Important  contests  will  be  open  to  all. 
and  the  most  expert  casters  will  in  no  way  be 
handicapped. 

Tournament  casting  is  an  established  sport, 
and  in  the  numerous  clubs  classification  on  the 
merit  system  is  recognized  as  the  best  known 
plan  to  encourage  recruits,  rVho,  when  they, 
have  won  their  spurs,  but  not  before,  may  be¬ 
come  candidates  for  higher  honors  in  the 
national  tournaments. 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 

IV. —  An  Elephant  that  Carried  Old  Lead  —  Saving  a 
Native’s  Life — Eli’s  Venture — The  Zambesi  River 

By  JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE 


FOR  two  days  we  saw  nothing  worthy  of 
notice,  though  the  whole  country  had  been 
traveled  by  elephants,  but  on  the  third  day 
we  struck  the  fresh  spoor  of  six.  I  followed  and 
overtook  them  within  two  hours  of  first  seeing 
their  tracks.  There  were  two  bulls,  one  a  very 
large  one  with  short  but  heavy  tusks,  the  other 
only  a  small  one.  When  I  first  saw  them  they 
were  crossing  an  open  and  were  easily  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  With  my  glasses  I  could  not  see 
whether  the  tusks  were  heavy  or  not.  We 
waited  until  they  had  entered  the  timber  on  the 
opposite  side  and  then  followed.  They  were 
drinking  at  a  small  stream  when  I  fired  my  first 
shot  at  the  big  bull,  at  not  more  than  sixty 
yards.  I  tried  the  brain  shot  and  made  a  mess 
of  it,  for  although  he  dropped  on  his  knees  and 
for  one  moment  I  thought  I  had  him,  the  next 
instant  he  was  ofif.  and  although  I  fired  my 
second  barrel,  trying  to  make  a  raking  shot,  it 
seemed  to  have  no  effect,  and  they  went  as  hard 
as  they  could.  That  he  was  fatally  wounded  I 
did  not  doubt,  but  I  advised  following  with  cau¬ 
tion.  After  going  about  half  a  mile  I  caught 
sight  of  him  going  alone  up  a  small  incline. 
The  remainder  had  left  him,  and  although  he 
was  going  very  slowly  and  apparently  was 
groggy,  I  had  no  wish  to  force  matters.  Two 
hundred  yards  further  on  he  sank  down,  and 
getting  close  to  him  I  gave  him  another  brain 
shot,  which  was  successful. 

On  examining  this  elephant  I  found  marks 
where  he  had  been  shot  twice  before  quite  re¬ 
cently,  one  shot  in  the  shoulder  and  the  other 
at  the  base  of  his  trunk.  We  dug  out  the  bullet 
from  the  shoulder,  but  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  say  certainly  what  rifle  had  been  used.  I 
thought  it  was  a  Martini.  Perhaps  some  native 
had  fired  the  shot. 

The  life  of  a  bull  elephant  is  not  a  happy  one. 
Every  man’s  hand  is  against  him,  and  everyone 
is  trying  for  his  ivory.  A  few  more  years  and 
a  big  bull  will  be  a  rara  avis,  although  there  are 
still  large  herds  roaming  about  which  have  not 
been  much  hunted.  I  believe  the  best  place  now 
to  go  after  elephant  is  the  Nile  Provinces.  There 
they  are  still  plenty.  A  friend  of  mine  who  re¬ 
turned  from  there  last  year  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  plenty,  had  bagged  three  good  bulls,  and 
that  if  he  had  wanted  to  he  could  have  shot 


several  more.  Licenses  there  are  not  so  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  restrictions  are  very  much  more 
liberal  than  in  the  more  fashionable  countries. 

I  returned  to  camp  and  sent  out  boys  under 
Overcoat  to  hack  out  the  ivory  and  bring  it  back, 
but  though  the  tusks  were  thick,  they  were  very- 
short  and  I  was  disappointed  at  their  weight. 
They  weighed  sixty  and  sixty-eight  pounds,  but 
when  I  first  saw  the  bull  I  put  them  down  as 
very  much  larger. 

The  next  day  I  went  out  to  get  some  meat  for 
camp,  and  crossing  a  piece  of  open  ground  saw 
four  eland.  They  were  moving  and  I  tried  to 
cut  them  off  and  did  so,  but  when  I  again  saw 
them  it  was  in  thick  timber.  I  shot  a  cow  by 
mistake  for  the  bull.  People  who  have  never 
seen  an  eland  can  scarcely  realize  what  a  great 
fine  beast  it  is,  and  the  meat  is  very  fine,  as 
good  as  the  very  best  beef.  The  boys  were  busy 
all  day  long  making  themselves  new  sandals. 
That  night  we  had  lions  round  the  camp,  evi¬ 
dently  attracted  by  the  meat.  They  did  not  come 
close  in,  yet  I  thought  it  wise  to  keep  a  good 
fire  going  the  whole  night  to  discourage  any 
closer  acquaintance.  At  daylight  we  went  and 
saw  plainly  the  spoor  of  three  lions.  I  would 
have  liked  to  remain  here  a  day'  or  two,  but  the 
country  was  so  open  it  was  impossible  to  say 
where  we  were  likely  to  strike  them,  and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  go  on.  That  day  while  on  the  march 
I  came  across  the  remains  of  a  sable  cow  which 
had  evidently  been  killed  by  lions.  She  was 
about  half  eaten  and  I  decided  to  camp  about 
two  miles  off  and  to  go  back  to  the  carcass  early 
the  next  morning.  A  lion  will  not  often  kill 
sable  antelope.  This  one  may  have  been  a  crip¬ 
ple,  or  a  very  old  weak  one,  but  this  carcass  was 
so  far  gone  that  it  was  impossible  to  diagnose 
anything. 

That  night  we  heard  lions  around,  though  not 
as  close  as  the  night  before,  and  before  day¬ 
light  Eli  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  told 
me  to  get  up  and  come  along.  I  did  not  care 
about  starting  out  before  it  was  light  enough 
to  see  where  we  were  going  and  I  was  right 
too,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  When  we  left 
camp  it  was  just  light  enough  to  see  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  and  we  had  only  gone  half  a  mile 
when  Eli  excitedly  pointed  out  two  animals 
walking  slowly  along  ei'ghty  yards  to  our  right. 


I  saw  in  a  moment  that  they  were  a  lion  and 
a  lioness,  but  they  were  absolutely  unconscious 
of  our  presence.  They  were  going  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  carcass  and  were  no  doubt  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  the  kill.  We  halted  and  let  them  go 
on  and  about  ten  minutes  later  started  again. 
Before  we  came  within  sight  of  what  remained 
of  the  carcass  we  could  hear,  them  snarling  and 
fighting  over  their  feast.  It  was  a  marvelous 
sight  that  greeted  my  eyes  when  I  could  see  the 
kill.  There  were  three  lions,  two  lions  and  one 
lioness,  but  one  lion,  evidently  a  younger  one, 
was  lying  off  about  twenty  yards,  having  evi¬ 
dently  been  driven  away  by  the  larger  one,  and 
there  were  the  two  eating  at  the  meat,  growling 
and  snarling  the  whole  time.  I  wished  I  had 
brought  a  camera  with  me,  but  had  I  had  one  I 
very  much  doubt  if  I  should  have  had  the  pluck 
to  use  it. 

For  a  few  seconds  I  hesitated  as  to  what  to 
do,  but  then  I  fired  at  the  lioness  and  killed 
her  the  first  shot.  My  second  barrel  I  fired  at 
the  lion,  which  was  so  astonished  that  he  never 
moved.  I  ought  to  have  killed  him  also,  but 
though  I  hit  him — as  I  plainly  heard  my  bullet 
strike  and  his  growl  of  rage — he  bounded  away 
as  if  untouched. 

On  -reaching  the  lioness  we  could  see  the  blood 
spoor  of  the  lion,  and  after  skinning  her  out  I 
followed  it  up.  I  left  Eli  and  one  boy  to  take 
back  the  skin  to  camp  and  went  on  with  Over¬ 
coat  and  the  boy.  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt 
Overcoat's  bravery,  but  as  I  went  along  I  did 
wonder  at  these  two.  Both  carried  short  stab¬ 
bing  assegais,  and  these,  to  a  person  who  knows 
■how  to  use  them,  are  a  most  efficient  weapon. 

We  were  just  going  through  a  small  piece  of 
long  grass  and  bush  when,  like  a  flash  without 
the  slightest  warning,  the  lion  charged.  I  was 
in  front  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  at¬ 
tack  me,  but  he  passed  me  by  and  sprang  on  the 
boy,  knocking  him  down,  and  the  lion  and  boy 
were  in  one  big  mix  up  and  so  entangled  that 
for  a  moment  I  did  not  dare  shoot.  There  are 
times  when  one  must  take  chances  and  I  shot, 
but  at  the  same  instant  Overcoat  was  using  his 
assegai  with  deadly  effect.  I  no  longer  had  doubts 
about  his  pluck,  but  my  shot  had  been  successful, 
anyway.  On  pulling  the  lion  off,  we  found  the  boy 
was  almost  untouched.  He'  had  a  few  deepish 
scratches  on  his  right  arm  and  shoulders,  but 
a  few  drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid — although  it 
made  him  yell  for  a  few  minutes — soon  put  him 
to  rights  and  my  respect  for  both  had  greatly 
increased.  My  belief  is  that  in  a  mixup  be¬ 
tween  man  and  a  lion  one  must  not  delay  about 
shooting.  There  is  a  risk  about  it  and  by  bad 
luck  you  may  kill  the  man  or  both,  but  the 
chances  are  well  worth  taking.  If  left  alone  in 
the  unequal  fight,  the  man  is  sure  to  be  worsted 
and  mauled.  I  can  imagine  no  more  frightful 
death  than  being  mauled  by  a  lion.  We  got  the 
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boy  to  camp  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  he  was 
not  seriously  hurt.  My  carbolic  was  efficacious 
and  the  day  after  we  pulled  up  stakes. 

When,  a  few  days  later,  we  struck  a  big  village, 
our  arrival  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  glor¬ 
ious  drunk  by  the  natives.  Kaffir  beer  is  most 
insidious.  It  is  made  with  fermented  Kaffir  corn 
and  tastes  not  unlike  sour  milk,  but  in  hot 
weather  is  a  very  great  thirst  quencher  and  goes 
down  like  water.  In  a  very  short  time,  however, 
one  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  potations. 
From  previous  experience  I  refrained  from 
drinking  it,  and  all  my  time  w'as  occupied  in 
keeping  order,  and  at  last  I  gave  that  up  too.  It 
w'as  just  getting  daylight  when  I  turned  out  next 
morning.  There  was  no  coffee,  nothing  was 
ready.  After  waiting  perhaps  an  hour  Eli  ar¬ 
rived,  looking  very  ill.  He  told  me  that  they 
had  a  great  dance  the  previous  night  and  that 
he  was  the  “belle”  of  the  ball.  This  I  quite  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  number  of  dusky  maidens  I  saw 
watching  for  him.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once 
that  this  was  no  place  for  the  boys  and  told  Eli 
that  we  would  march,  directly  he  could  get 
the  boys  or  some  of  them  together.  For  the  first 
time  since  I  had  known  him  Eli  was  sulky  and 
inclined  tp  be  stubborn,  and  I  told  him  at  once 
that  if  he  preferred  staying  where  he  was,  he 
could  do  so,  but  that  I  would  get  Overcoat  to 
take  his  place;  Overcoat,  I  may  add,  had  never 
once  appeared  since  w'e  reached  the  village. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Eli  arrived  with  the 
majority  of  my  porters  and  I  had  my  tent  pulled 
down  and  packed  and  told  them  to  march.  Then 
\  questioned  Eli  as  to  what  he  wanted.  He  re¬ 
plied  rather  foolishly  that  he  had  been  married 
the  night  before  and  asked  if  he  could  take  his 
woman  along.  Of  course  I  assented  and  a  rather 
nice  looking  girl  who  could  not  have  been  more 
than  fifteen  years  old,  but  was  built  like  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  joined  our  caravan.  I  made  in¬ 
quiries  about  Overcoat,  whom  I  had  practically 
paid  up  on  our  arrival,  but  of  him  I  could  learn 
nothing.  He  never  rejoined  me,  as  I  rather 
hoped  he  would,  and  I  daresay  when  I  journey 
back  there  some  time  in  the  future  I  shall  find 
him  a  big  chief,  but — I  am  quite  sure — wearing 
his  overcoat  or  what  remains  of  it,  and  always 
ready  to  welcome  the  white  man.  I  had  a  greaf 
regard  for  Overcoat.  I  had  promised  Eli  that 
on  my  arrival  at  Beira  I  would  send  him  back 
to  any  place  he  wanted  to  go.  At  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  I  asked  him  what  he  intended  doing 
with  Mrs.  Eli.  To  this  he  answered  that  she 
would  also  go  with  him,  that  she  was  a  good 
girl  and  the  more  wives  he  had  the  better  off 
he  was.  At  our  first  camp  a  few  more  of  my 
old  porters  straggled  in.  but  at  least  five  did  not, 
and  never  turned  up. 

For  two  days  we  traveled  very  slowly.  I 
missed  Overcoat  because  he  knew  the  country, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Eli  1  .should  have  been 
absolutely  at  sea.  Mrs.  Eli,  after  her  first  shy¬ 
ness  had  passed  off,  was  ready  most  pleasing 
and  entertaining.  The  country  we  were  now 
passing  through  was  hilly,  but  with  plenty  of 
small  timber,  and  throughout  the  whole  latter 
part  of  the  trip  well  watered  and  literally  cut 
up  with  elephant  spoor.  I  had  still  one  bull 
coming  to  me  in  Northeastern  Rhodesia  and  so 
I  determined  to  lose  lio  time,  but  to  get  after 
the  first  decent  bull  I  had  a  chance  at.  The  next 
day  I  had  it  and  got  one  of  the  largest  I  have 
seen,  though  not  a  monster. 


Long  before  getting  into  camp  that  night  we 
had  run  across  spoor,  some  fresh  and  some  old, 
but  just  before  pitching  our  tents  we  had  come 
to  a  place  where  a  large  herd  had  been  the  day 
before.  I  told  Eli  that  if  he  could  leave  Mrs. 
Eli  with  safety  we  would  start  out  at  the  break 
of  day  and  see  what  we  could  do.  I  had  already 
concluded  that  Mrs.  Eli  knew  her  way  about, 
and  I  often  wondered  whether  she  had  not  been 
to  Johannesburg  and  learnt  a  thing  or  two  worth 
knowing.  We  got  up  to  the  herd,  which  num¬ 
bered  nine,  with  the  greatest  dase,  and  I  downed 
my  bull  at  the  first  shot,  catching  him  right  in 
the  brain.  This  was,  therefore,  my  second  ele¬ 
phant  and  my  limit  in  Rhodesia,  and  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  trip,  although  we  came  across 
some  very  large  herds,  I  had  to  refrain.  It  is 
very  hard  to  let  a  good  bull  pass  by.  Usually 
he  is — or  you  think  he  is — bigger  than  any  you 
have,  but  it  has  to  be  done,  and  the  best  thing 
is  not  to  look  for  them. 

Mjirs.  Eli  proved  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
kitchen  department,  although  of  course  our  cook¬ 
ing  was  extremely  limited.  One  day  on  the 
march  is  very  much  like  another  unless  some¬ 
thing  happens  out  of  the  common.  At  one  place 
we  were  told  there  was  a  white  rhino  wander¬ 
ing  about,  but  the  bush  was  extremely  thick  and 
quite  impassable,  except  by  going  on  the  game 
paths  or  getting  down  on  all  fours  and  creep¬ 
ing,  and  I  did  not  care  for  this.  I  stayed  there 
two  days,  but  saw  nothing  of  the  white  rhino, 
nor  came  across  any  spoor  that  was  fresh. 
There  were  some  tracks,  but  they  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  made  a  year.  In  this  bush  there 
was  a  good  herd  of  buffalo  which  I  heard,  but 
did  not  see.  As  it  was  an  impossible  place  to 
shoot,  I  packed  up  and  moved  on. 

One  night  a  lion  came  into  camp  and  gave 
the  boys  a  good  scare,  for  which  I  was  glad,  as 
they  were  getting  extremely  slack  about  keeping 
up  a  fire.  The  visit  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
a  good  fire  was  kept  going  for  some  time  after 
this.  The  following  morning  I  went  out  to  look 
for  the  lion  and  followed  up  his  trail,  but  it  led 
directly  into  a  patch  of  long  grass  and  bush. 
The  boys  would  not  go  in  to  beat  it  out  and  it 
was  too  green  to  burn.  I  set  a  trap  for  him  that 
night  and  although  the  gun  went  off  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  night,  next  morning  there  was  no 
lion.  It  must  have  been  some  small  animal  that 
fired  it.  By  his  spoor  he  was  a  whopper. 

Flere  I  saw  the  first  lot  of  wild  dogs  that  I 
met  during  my  whole  trip.  There  were  seven 
of  them,  and  when  I  came  across  them,  they 
were  not  hunting,  but  just  moving  along. 
They  took  good  care  not  to  let  me  come  too 
close  and  I  chanced  a  long  shot  at  the  largest, 
which  hit,  but  I  do  not  think  wounded  him  seri¬ 
ously.  At  any  rate  he  went  off  with  the  rest. 
The  wild  dogs  are  savage  looking  animals-  and 
are  said,  when  hungry,  to  tackle  human  beings. 
They  look  quite  able  to  do  so,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  them.  Of  course  they  ravage  all  kinds' of 
game,  even  pulling  down  a  buffalo  when  put 
to  it. 

One  day  I  was  marching  in  advance  with  Eli 
as  usual  when  we  heard  a  most  awful  row  going 
on.  a  fight  of  some  kind.  For  a  few  moments 
I  could  not  think  what  it  was,  until  Eli  said. 
“Baboons  fighting.”  We  approached  as  carefully 
as  we  could  and  there  were  two  old  dog  baboons 
surrounded  by  their  admiring  wives,  having  a 
really  good  fight.  Our  presence  discovered,  off 


the  whole  bunch  scampered,  shrieking  and  ges¬ 
ticulating,  but  not  before  I  had  time  to  get  a 
bead  on  one  of  the  combatants,  which  I  killed. 
The  rest  of  the  bunch  did  not  go  far,  and  for 
a  time  I  thought  they  were  half  inclined  to  come 
back  and  avenge  their  comrade,  so  I  fired  a 
couple  more  shots,  which  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  they  retired.  This  baboon  was  an  enormous 
animal,  with  great  yellow  tusks.  He  was  badly 
cut  up,  and  I  supposed  had  I  left  them  alone 
one  of  them  would  have  been  killed.  It  looked 
like  a  fight  to  a  finish. 

Our  only  way  now  to  secure  guides  was  to 
hire  a  boy  from  a  village  who  would  take  us  to 
another  village.  This  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
way,  but  I  was  powerless  to  improve  on  it.  Here 
the  natives  had  some  nice  cattle  in- spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  good  many  tsetse  fly,  but  as 
I  have  before  written,  these  insects  keep  to  defi¬ 
nite  belts  and  so  can  be  avoided.  I  noticed  that 
the  kraals  were  very  high  and  strongly  built. 
All  around  the  villages  there  was  a  stockade, 
too  high  for  a  lion  to  get  over,  and  at  night  the 
opening  was  carefully  closed.  They  send  their 
cattle  out  to  graze,  probably  in  charge  of  only 
a  few  small  urchins,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the 
herds  are  molested  in  the  day  time.  It  is  on 
dark  and  rainy  nights  that  the  lions  make  an 
attack.  We  were  getting  to,  or  rather  were  now- 
in.  Nyassaland.  Practically  the  whole  of  this 
province  is  extremely  fertile  and  they  grow 
some  excellent  tobacco  there.  I  have  smoked  a 
lot  of  it  and  found  it  good.  It  is  extremely 
strong,  however.  Lions  were  very  plentiful  here, 
as  we  were  yet  to  find  out.  In  Blantyre  one  can 
buy  a  good  skin,  head  and  claws  complete,  for  a 
couple  of  pounds. 

A  few  days  after  an  unhappy  occurrence  took 
place.  We  were  camped  about  200  yards  from 
a  fair-sized  river  and  I  had  been  fishing  with 
great  succes§.  I  always  take  great  care  when 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  to  get  on  as  high 
a  piece  of  ground  as  possible  and  always  to  have 
a  rifle  or  pistol  handy  on  account  of  crocodiles. 
As  the  water  there  was  deep  in  some  places,  I 
warned  the  boys  to  be  very  careful  where  they 
bathed  and  washed  their  clothes.  I  had  gone  up 
to  my  tent  and  was  lying  on  the  bed  having  a 
siesta  when  I  heard  a  great  shouting  down  at 
the  river.  Jumping  up  and  seizing  my  rifle  I 
ran  down  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  was 
of  course  too  late,  though  a  few  of  the  boys 
were  still  in  the  water  scrambling  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  the  shore.  A  crocodile  had  come 
up  and  taken  one  of  them  and  we  never  saw  a 
vestige  of  him  again. 

In  this  river  there  were  also  a  few  hippos.  We 
heard  them  bellowing  and  splashing  about  at 
night  and  found  that  they  frequented  a  large 
pool  some  little  distance  from  where  we  were 
camped.  I  did  not  wish  to  shoot  them,  as  we 
had  plenty  of  meat,  and  they  are  of  no  earthly 
use,  excepting  that  the  hide  makes  good  sjam¬ 
boks,  though  a  rhino  makes  a  very  much  better 
one,  and  when  you  shoot  him  he  gets  what  he 
deserves,  but  a  hippo,  unless  you  wound  or  an¬ 
no}'  him,  is  harmless  enough.  The  natives,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  fond  of  the  flesh  of  a  y-oung 
hippo,  and  it  is  not  much  unlike  pork. 

About  this  time  I  kept  missing  small  things 
out  of  my  tent,  nothing  of  any  value,  but  still 
petty  thieving,  and  I  spoke  to  Eli  about  it.  The 
sugar — and  I  only  had  a  very  small  quantity  left 
— was  going  very  much  faster  than  it  should 
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have  done,  and  to  cap  the  climax  I  missed  a 
locket  to  which  I  was  very  much  attached,  and 
which  I  generally  wore  on  a  string  round  my 
neck.  I  had  been  having  a  bath  and  had  taken 
off  the  locket  and  evidently  forgotten  to  put  it 
over  my  head  again.  I  had  Eli  up  and  told  him 
and  questioned  all  the  boys,  but  could  find  out 
nothing.  It  then  struck  me  that  Mrs.  Eli  was 
constantly  messing  about  in  my  tent,  and  my 
suspicions  fastened  on  her,  but  she  swore  black 
and  blue  that  she  knew  nothing  about  it.  Think¬ 
ing  this  over  and  putting  one  thing  and  another 
together,  I  was  now  almost  sure  it  was  Mrs.  Eli 
who  was  doing  the  petty  thieving.  I  told  Eli 
plainly  what  I  thought,  adding  that  if  I  could 
catch  her  I  would  punish  her  severely.  My  sus¬ 
picions  were  soon  verified,  for  entering  my  tent 
one  day,  there  was  Mrs.  Eli  with  one  hand  full 
of  sugar,  caught  in  flagrante  delicto.  Of  course  she 
could  say  nothing.  I  called  Eli  and  told  him  to 
give  her  a  good  hiding  to  teach  her  better  man¬ 
ners,  and  this,  by  the  howls  I  heard,  he  did  in 
very  short  order.  It  sounds  cruel,  but  native 
women  are  like  children ;  they  must  have  a  pun¬ 
ishment  now  and  then.  That  little  thrashing  did 
Mrs.  Eli  a  power  of  good,  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come  she  was  everything  that  could  be  desired 
and  I  had  no  more  cause  to  complain  about 
thieving. 

The  sport  I  now  had  was  very  mixed,  but  of 
the  best,  and  I  secured  above  everything  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  wart  hog.  These  we 
found  every  day  and  everywhere  —  regular 
colonies  of  them.  One  old  boar  in  particular  I 
got  here  that  was  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  body  he  was  very  big,  scarred  and  cut  up, 
the  result  of  many  a  hard  won  battle,  and  with 
one  tusk  that  was  the  longest  I  have  ever  seen,  but 
the  other  had  been  broken  off.  Of  course  this 
spoilt  the  head  as  a  specimen,  and  it  was  not 
worth  saving.  There  were  two  kinds  of  pigs 
here,  the  ordinary  wart  hog  and  the  genuine 
wild  pig,  which  is  of  a  reddish  color.  I  went 
up  to  one  which  was  wounded  and  the  brute,  if 
able  to  do  so,  would  have  given  me  a  rough 
time,  and  had  to  be  stopped  with  a  second  shot. 
I  saw  one  afterward  in  confinement  and  he  also 
was  exceedingly  vicious,  and  on  the  approach  of 
anybody  who  was  not  known  to  him  would  try 
his  best  to  get  out  to  attack.  This  one  was 
afterward  shipped  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
London,  and  I  think  I  have  heard  was  the  only 
specimen  there  of  the  kind. 

Wart  hog 'is  excellent  eating  and  a  pig’s  head 
properly  cooked  in  native  style  cannot  be  beaten. 
The  method  is  this :  A  hole  is  dug  large  enough 
to  receive  the  boar’s  head,  which  must  be  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  clay;  light  a  good  fire  in  the  hole, 
making  an  oven  of  it,  and  when  it  is  very  hot 
with  plenty  of  good  live  coals  in  it,  put  in  the 
clay-covered  head.  Cover  all  with  earth  and  do 
not  open  it  for  two  hours.  When  taken  out,  the 
clay  will  come  off  in  pieces  and  your  boar’s  head 
is  cooked.  Being  encased  in  the  clay  all  the 
juices  are  kept  inside,  and  it  is  delicious.  All 
natives  are  great  meat  eaters;  in  fact,  if  they 
have  meat  and  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  they  can 
very  well  do  without  grain,  for  a  time  at  any 
rate.  I  was  forced  to  shoot  a  certain  amount 
of  game  every  day  to  keep  them  going,  but  I 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  shoot  males.  After  a 
time  it  grew  absolutely  tiresome  to  go  out  and 
shoot,  unless  it  was  some  very  fine  buck.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  and  on  one  or  more  occas¬ 


ions  I  secured  most  perfect  specimens,  although 
at  the  time  I  did  not  want  to  kill  them.  Roan 
and  sable  predominated. 

A  roan  antelope  is  a  magnificent  beast,  but  not 
to  my  mind  to  be  compared  to  a  sable.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  more  beautifully  proportioned,  and  apart 
from  that,  his  colorings  I  think  make  him  from 
a  naturalist’s  point  of  view  far  superior  to  a 
roan,  beautiful  animal  though  he  is.  This  and 
Northwestern  Rhodesia  is  the  country  for  sable. 

One  day  when  out  I  saw  a  roan  bull  about 
400  yards  off.  The  grass  being  long,  it  was  an 
easy  stalk,  and  when  I  got  to  within  100  yards 
I  let  him  have  it.  He  dropped,  but  as  I  thought 
got  up  again.  A  second  time  I  shot  and  down 
he  went,  but  jumped  up  again.  Naturally  I 
thought  it  was  the  same  bull,  and  although  he 
was  going  as  hard  as  he  could,  I  fired  again  and 
fortunately  missed  and  he  went  away.  On  go¬ 
ing  up  to  see  if  there  was  a  big  blood  spoor,  as 
I  was  certain  that  I  had  hit  twice  anyhow,  I 
found  two  fine  bull  roans  which  I  had  knocked 
down  with  my  first  two  shots.  There  must  have 
been  three  old  bulls  lying  together,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  jumped  up  one  after  the  other. 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  missed  number  three,  as 
two  were  more  than  enough  to  last  us  for  days. 
Some  natives  arriving  on  the  scene  soon  put  an 
end  to  my  qualms.  I  made  a  good  trade,  mak¬ 
ing  them  bring /grain,  which  we  needed,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  one  antelope  and  the  two  hides.  Beth 
animals  had  heads  of  about  the  same  size  and 
very  good  ones.  These  I  saved  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  they  grace  the  walls  of  a  house  in 
England. 

Game  here  was  plenty,  but  one  had  to  hunt 
for  it.  It  was  nothing  like  British  East  Africa. 
One  might  hunt  all  day  long  and  see  nothing 
except  perhaps  an  oribi  or  a  pig.  On  another 
day  one  would  come  on  four  or  five  species  of 
antelope,  sable,  roan,  hartebeeste,  wildebeeste, 
eland,  koodoo,  oribi,  duiker  and  zebra.  These 
latter  were  far  from  plentiful  and  knew  very 
well  how  to  look  after  themselves. 

A  few  more  days  and  we  arrived  at  the  Loang- 
wa  River,  and  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the 
natives  there,  it  was  only  about  two  weeks’ 
march  to  Fort  Jameson,  where  I  could  again 
get  the  few  necessaries  that  were  naturally 
wanted  after  my  long  journey.  I  could  have  got 
two  fine  elephant  bulls  the  following  day,  but  I 
now  was  practically  nearing  civilization,  and  as 
my  friend  was  away  up  in  the  Government  ser¬ 
vice,  I  did  not  wish  to  put  him  in  an  awkward 
position  by  doing  anything  that  I  might  possibly 
be  called  to  order  for.  Eli  and  his  wife  were 
not  getting  on  in  the  meantime  in  that  happy 
manner  that  I  like  to  see  wedded  couples  do, 
and  I  thought  that  sooner  or  later  there  would 
be  a  family  breakup,  but  as  Mrs.  Eli  was  quite- 
fair  to  look  upon,  I  was  easy  on  one  point,  and 
that  was  that  she  would  never  lack  suitors,  and 
that  should  Eli  wish  to  drive  a  bargain,  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

At  length  he  told  me  in  confidence  that  could 
he  trade  her  off  he  meant  to  do  so.  To  this  I 
would  not  agree  and  insisted  that  if  he  did  wish 
to  get  rid  of  her  he  should  give  her  money  and 
let  her  go.  A  few  days  later  Providence  re¬ 
lieved  me  of  all  anxiety  on  this  score,  for  Mrs. 
Eli  eloped  with  my  head  carrier  and  was  not 
seen  again. 

On  reaching  Ft.  Jameson  I  camped  outside  the 
town  and  went  in  to  make  inquiries  and  found 


without  difficulty  those  whom  I  was  looking 
for.  Of  my  feelings  when  I  heard  the  first 
words  of  English  from  a  gentlewoman’s  lips  I 
cannot  write,  nor  can  I  write  of  all  the  joy  I 
had  in  associating  with  these  old  friends,  nor  of 
their  infinite  goodness  to  me  while  I  was  there. 

At  Fort  Jameson  I  sold  my  ivory  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  I  did  not  wish  to  hire  any  more 
porters  than  necessary.  I  was  enabled  to  pay 
off  some  there  and  thus  reduce  my  caravan  and 
expenses.  I  did  not  get  the  value  of  the  ivory, 
as  it  was  a  bad  place  to  sell  it.  I  should  have 
taken  it  on  to  the  coast.  Eli  was  now  reconciled 
to  his  lot,  and  I  think  considered  his  married 
life  of  four  or  five  weeks  to  have  ended  very 
satisfactorily.  I  had  talked  over  my  journey 
with  my  friend,  at  Fort  Jameson  and  now  made 
a  bee  line  south  for  Blantyre,  the  chief  town  in 
these  parts.  I  was  half  inclined  to  have  another 
try  for  elephant,  but  realized  that  to  do  so  would 
not  be  fair,  after  .the  kindness  I  had  received. 

At  Blantyre  I  paid  off  my  porters,  making  each 
one  a  small  present.  This  I  always  do  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  I  believe  it  pays,  especially  when  they 
have  served  you  well,  and  it  makes  it  very  much 
easier  for  anyone  following  in  your  footsteps. 

I  worked  my  way  down  the  Shire  River  to 
Chiromo  where  I  crossed,  and  then  made  for 
Sena,  on  the  Zambesi  River.  I  had  been  several 
times  to  the  Zambesi,  but  never  as  far  east  as 
this.  At  Victoria  Falls  the  Zambesi  is  a  fine 
•  river,  but  here  it  is  very  much  finer  and  larger. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  hiring  canoes  for 
transportation.  From  Sena  to  Beira  is  from 
150  to  200  miles,  but  it  was  through  a  fine  game 
country,  as  good  as  any  in  the  world,  but  through 
what  we  call  the  low  veldt  or  bush  veldt,  which, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  not  healthy  for 
either  man  or  beast.  Malarial  fever  is  common, 
and  should  you  have  a  horse,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
get  horse  sickness,  unless  he  is  what  they  term 
salted,  which  means  immune.  A  salted  horse 
is  worth  here  from  £80  to  £100,  but  an  unsalted 
one  £30  to  £40,  and  here  is  a  tip  worth  remem¬ 
bering,  If  in  Rhodesia  you  go  for  a  shooting 
trip  and  require  a  horse,  always  buy  from  a 
reputable  dealer  and  take  what  is  termed  here  a 
guarantee,  which  holds  good  for  a  year.  This  is, 
that  should  your  horse  die  within  that  time  from 
horse  sickness,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
dikkop,  your  money  is  returned  to  you.  In  this 
country  you  can  travel  comfortably  with  a  wagon 
and  oxen,  and  your  wagon  is  your  home.  When 
possible  it  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  traveling,  as 
your  porters  are  naturally  a  very  small  outfit. 
All  you  really  need  are  two  good  Cape  boys  or 
Hottentots  to  drive,  and  a  vorloper,  or  boy  to 
lead  the  oxen,  and  a  few  extra  boys. 

I  got  a  wagon,  and  from  this  point  on  I  had 
no  more  trouble.  I  also  got  a  horse,  and  now  I 
could  hunt  as  a  man  should  hunt,  no  more  foot 
slogging  than  I  wished,  but  sometimes  one  was 
obliged  to  go  on  foot.  The  game  laws  in  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa  are  very  lax,  and  as  in  many 
other  places,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  graft;  a  tip, 
and  everything  is  made  smooth  for  you.  Here 
in  the  bushveldt  game  of  every  kind  is  abundant, 
but  requires  some  hunting.  There  are  still  a  few 
elephant,  and  in  some  places  any  number  of  buf¬ 
falo.  From  Sena,  I  took  with  me  a  guide,  telling 
him  that  I  wished  to  strike  the  Pungwe  River, 
but  as  high  up  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  in  Portu¬ 
guese  East  Africa,  and  to  work  my  way  down  the 
Pungwe  to  Beira. 


Passenger  Pigeon  Investigaiion. 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug.  15. 
—All  the  awards  are  still  to  be  won.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  certain  no  nestings  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  have  been 
found,  but  that  no  finder  has 
fulfilled  the  simple  conditions 
of  the  contest.  I  must  have  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  one  hundred  re¬ 
ports  of  pigeon  nestings,  be¬ 
sides  the  several  thousands  of 
letters  of  information  and  in¬ 
quiry.  On  receipt  of  a  report, 

I  mail  the  leaflet  practically 
shouting  over  to  my  inform¬ 
ant:  “Are  you  $5  sure?”  Gen¬ 
erally  I  get  the  reply:  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  birds,  I  find, 
are  mourning  doves.”  A  num¬ 
ber  of  very  insistent  reports 
have  come  from  the  Far  West, 

■and  some  have  been  sent  in 
from  Brazil,  Chili  and  Argen¬ 
tina.  All  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
Rocky  Mountain  findings  have 
proved  to  fie  band-tailed 
pigeons  or  other  Pacific 
species.  The  work  of  this  sea¬ 
son,  I  think,  definitely  settles 
all  the  newspaper  stories  about 
the  passenger  pigeon  having 
been  driven  west,  and  that  it 
is  now  living  in  the  mountains 
or  on  various  Pacific  islands 
in  large  numbers.  Professor 
Whitman— whose  co-operation 
has  been  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  investigation  from  the 
1  eginning — writes  me  that  he 
has  had  the  best  collectors  in 
South  America  working  for 
him,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  evidence  that  a 
passenger  pigeon  has  ever  been 
seen  on  that  continent. 

This  narrows  the  problem 
down  to  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica — the  known  range  of  the 
species.  Here  Ontario  has  been 
the  storm  center,  with  New 
York  State  a  close  second 
throughout  the  season.  A 
good  deal  of  evidence  of 
pigeons  seen  elsewhere  has  also 
ben  received.  After  some  of 
those  from  Ontario,  possibly 
the  most  encouraging  report 
from  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  comes  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  My  informant  claims  to  have  located  two 
flocks  of  pigeons  in  the  heavy  timber,  and  that 
he  found  two  nests  in  the  same  tree.  He*  did 
not  know  of  the  rewards  at  the  time.  After 
casually  telling  of  his  find,  he  learned  of  the  re¬ 
wards,  but,  on  revisiting  the  place,  found  the 
nests  deserted.  I  have  written  him  requesting 


that  he  send  me  the  nests,  but  my  letter  has  been 
returned  unopened,  and  I  am  now  trying  to 
reach  him  at  another  address.  There  are  two 
similar  cases  in  Ontario,  now  being  followed  up 
by  a  local  ornithologist. 


UPPER  SPECIMEN,  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 

LOWER  SPECIMEN,  MOURNING  DOVE,  FREQUENTLY  MISTAKEN  FOR  THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 
(From  “The  Passenger  Pigeon,”  by  W.  P>.  Mershon.) 


The  season’s  experiences  form  a  sickeningly 
funny  commentary  on  our  education  and  our 
general  knowledge  of  American  natural  history. 
I  received  a  sedate,  cultured  report  saying  that 
my  informant  had  watched  the  building  of  the 
nest,  and  that  the  bird  was  then  brooding  on  two 
eggs — in  the  heart  of  Boston  City !  Another  re¬ 


port  came  from  some  one  in  Bloom  &  Co.’s 
Sixty-seventh  street  and  Second  avenue,  New 
York  city:  “There  are  many  wild  pigeons 
around  here  and  their  nests  are  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  cornices  of  the  buildings.  They  must 
be  the  birds  you  want.  No¬ 
body  feeds  them,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  wild  pigeons.”  An¬ 
other  wishes  to  know  how 
much  reward  there  is  for  a 
rabbit  with  a  long  tail. 

One  evening  a  frantic  report 
came  in  by  telephone  from 
Waltham,  Mass.  The  man 
agreed  to  pay  $5  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  if  the  birds  did  not 
prove  to 'be  passenger  pigeons. 
I  immediately  telephoned  Dr. 
Field,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  of  Fisheries  and 
Game,  and  he  dropped  all  his 
other  work  to  go  over  to 
Waltham  and  look  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  personally.  The  man  took 
him  into  some  woods,  but  was 
unable  to  show  him  either 
birds  or  nests-  of  any  kind. 

One  morning’s  mail  brought 
me  a  letter  from  central  New 
York  containing  a  post  office 
order  for  $5.  One  nest  was 
described  in  a  maple  about  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  and 
there  was  another  nest  in  a 
large  willow  at  least  twenty- 
five  feet  up.  The  letter  said  that 
the  squabs  were  ready  to  fly, 
and  that  I  must  come  quick  if 
I  wished  to  find  them  in  the 
nest.  I  pictured  the  edge  of  a 
woods  with  maple  trees  and  a 
brook  (willows).  Telegraph¬ 
ing  my  informant  to  meet  the 
7  :qo  train  the  next  morning,  I 
rode  all  night,  without  sleeper, 
on  account  of  numerous 
changes,  and  stepped  into  his 
buggy  as  the  train  pulled  into 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  We  drove 
two  miles,  found  the  nest 
empty  in  the  maple — one  of  a 
row  planted  along  the  public 
highway — about  ten  feet  high, 
as  stated  ;  also  the  nest  in  the 
willow — a  lone  line  tree  be¬ 
tween  pasture  fields  not  more 
than  about  twelve  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  man  wrote 
me  that  he  had  not  heard  the 
birds  “coo,”  “like  mourning 
doves.”  We  found  the  squabs  in  the  pasture 
near  the  nest,  heard  the  old  birds  “coo,”  caught 
the  first  train  for  Worcester,  and  I  was  home  that 
evening.  They  were  mourning  doves,  of  course. 
The  man  had  written  that  there  were  two  squabs 
in  the  nest,  and  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  quote 
Professor  Whitman  to  him,  to  the  effect  thai 
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the  passenger  pigeon  never  laid  but  one  egg  to 
a  clutch  and  return  his  $5.  He  would  have  been 
$S  in  pocket;  I  would  have  saved  myself  twice 
that  amount  and  a  hard  journey,  but  possibly 
neither  of  us  would  have  been  quite  as  well 
satisfied. 

Only  yesterday  I  hunted  down  another  case 
that  looked  most  encouraging,  near  Albany,  N. 
Y.  My  informant  was  a  sportsman  physician  of 
prominence.  He  was  sure  he  knew  a  passenger 
pigeon  when  he  saw  one.  He  had  a  few  weeks 
before  expressed  a  deserted  nest  to  me  which 
he  claimed  to  be  that  of  a  passenger  pigeon,  and 
which  looked  good— apparently  large  for  mourn¬ 
ing  dove  and  built  of  coarse  twigs  and  rootlets. 
The  location  of  this  nest  was  described  as  in 
brush  overhanging  a  brook  about  four  feet  above 
the  water.  The  doctor  had  not  known  of  the 
rewards  until  the  young  birds  had  flown.  He 
also  described  another  nest  in  a  white  oak  nearby 
which  was  fully  twenty  feet  from  the  ground. 
He  gave  the  impression  that  these  nests  were 
in  heavy  timber  along  a  swampy  brook.  I 
found  the  brook  fringed  with  a  few  alders  and 
other  brush  and  with  a  few  scattering  trees  along 
its  course,  with  clean  open  pasture  land  on  one 
side  and  grain  fields  on  the  other — typical  mourn¬ 
ing  dove  habitat.  The  nest  in  the  oak  was  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  a  mourning  dove 
was  sitting  on  two  recently  hatched  squabs.  We 
approached  within  six  feet  and  drew  the  branch 
down,  so  that  we  could  almost  reach  the  nest  be¬ 
fore  the  old  bird  left  it.  There  was  the  small 
bird,  scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
passenger  pigeon,  and,  as  plain  as  day,  the  black 
spot  under  the  ear.  It  did  seem,  as  I  went  away, 
that  a  little  common  sense  and  intelligence  might 
have  saved  me  an  expensive  journey  and  a  day 
of  very  precious  time. 

Despite  all  discouragements  and  disappoint¬ 
ments,  we  may  feel  that  the  season’s  work  has 
not  been  in  vain.  The  country  has  been  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  problem  and  educated  in  a  way  that 
ought  to  insure  the  location  of  nesting  colonies 
of  the  pigeons  next  year,  if  any  still  exist.  I  had 
hoped  to  close  the  investigation  this  season  either 
by  the  discovery  of  the  birds  or  by  failure  decisive 
enough  to  lay  the  subject  finally  to  rest.  I  shall 
ask  all  the  men  who  have  offered  awards  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  for  next  season,  and  we  will  hope 
that  some  intelligent  person  may  locate  a  pair 
or  colony  of  the  pigeons  next  spring. 

The  above  has  not  dealt  with  the  encouraging 
and  favorable  reports,  many  of  them  from  reli¬ 
able  men,  of  pigeons  seen  during  the  season.  I 
shall  try  to  have  these  all  mapped  and  tabulated 
by  Jan.  1.  when  all  the  reports  for  the  year  may 
be  in.  While  we  have  not  succeeded  in  locating 
any  undisturbed  nests,  I  do  think  it  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  we  have  found  the  pigeons  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  and  Ontario,  and  it  is  this  fact 
that  warrants  continuing  the  search  for  nesting 
birds  another  year. 

Not  the  least  valuable  result  of  this  first  sea¬ 
son's  work  is  the  practical  demonstration  for  t'he 
whole  country  that  no  mistakes  will  be  made  in 
the  identification  of  the  species,  and  that  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  but  the  location  of  nesting  passen¬ 
ger  pigeons  will  secure  any  of  the  awards.  Many 
thousands  of  the  colored  plates  of  pigeon  and 
mourning  dove — both  Mr.  Reed’s  leaflet  and  the 
Audubon  Society  plates — have  been  distributed, 
and  literally  millions  of  notices  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  The  plan  has  been  proved  to 


work  to  perfection.  The  only  hitch  has  been  in 
tlie  case  of  men — or  women — -who  have  more 
money  than  sense  and  rather  enjoy  losing  $5  on 
an  interesting  bluff. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  has  expressed  his  interest 
in  the  work,  and  his  desire  to  join  the  confirming 
party,  if  certain  that  the  nesting  pigeons  have 
been  discovered.  C.  F.  Hodge. 


A  Holdup  that  was  Futile. 

Highway  robbery,  practiced  by  one  bird  upon 
another,  is  not  very  unusual.  Many  of  us  have 
seen  one  wild  bird  snatch  from  another  some 
bit  of  food  that  he  has  secured,  and  a  procession 
of  chickens  in  pursuit  of  one  of  their  number 
that  has  obtained  a  morsel  too  large  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  at  once,  is  a  common  sight  wherever 
chickens  are  kept.  A  famous  and  very  impres¬ 
sive  example  of  this  robbery  takes  place  when 
the  bald  eagle  chases  the  fish  hawk  that  has  cap¬ 
tured  a  prey,  and  forcing  it  to  drop  the  fish,  ap¬ 
propriates  it  to  its  own  uses.  Gulls  of  various 
species  are  also  great  robbers,  and  in  fact  many 
of  them  live  by  this  trade. 

In  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  L.  S.  Kohler  describes 
an  unusual  battle  over  food  in  which  a  pair  of 
red -headed  woodpeckers  and  four  blue  jays  were 
quarreling  and  fighting  over  a  large  fragment  of 
decayed  suet.  He  says :  “The  red-heads  were  in 
possession  of  the  morsel  and  the  jays  were  do¬ 
ing  their  best  to  get  it  away  from  them.  The 
jays  repeatedly  attacked  and  were  repulsed  as 
often  by  the  woodpeckers,  the  latter  easily  dis¬ 
persing  the  assaulters  by  attempting  to  pierce  the 
bodies  of  the  jays  with  their  sharp  bills.  The 
jays’  principal  method  of  attack  was  to  singly 
pounce  down  near  the  red-heads  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  woodpeckers  had  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  and  utter  shrill  cries  and  try 
to  snatch  the  suet,  but  on  finding  that  single  at¬ 
tempts  were  of  no  avail,  rallied  their  forces  and 
then  made  a  general  advance,  each  adopting  a 
different  method  of  strategy  to  gain  the  desired 
end.  All  their  efforts  were  of  no  use,  and  after 
almost  a  half  hour  of  fierce  battle,  the  jays  left 
the  red-heads  with  their  quarry,  and  flew  off,  ap¬ 
parently  much  disappointed  and  disgusted,  to  the 
other  end  of  the  grove.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  jays  are  not  prone  to  give  in  quickly  and 
are  also  quite  covetous,  I  remained  sitting  on  a 
fallen  stump  just  out  of  view  of  the  red-heads 
and  watched.  Several  times  a  single  jay  returned 
to  the  scene  of  battle,  approaching  as  quietly  as 
possible  until  assured  that  the  woodpeckers  were 
still  on  guard,  and  then  with  loud  calls  flew 
back,  and  joined  its  fellows.” 


Late  Robin’s  Nest. 

St.  Johns,  Que.,  Aug.  17. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Here  is  something  that  I  have  never 
seen  before : 

A  pair  of  robins  nesting  in  a  maple  in  front  of 
my  veranda  hatched  out  last  week,  the  10th  of 
August,  their  second  brood  of  young.  Is  not  this 
most  remarkable  in  this  northern  section  of  the 
country,  where  these  birds  begin  to  flock  for 
southern  flight  early  in  October?  R.  Goold. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


Bluebirds  in  New  Jersey. 

New  York,  Aug.  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Last  March  I  built  a  little  bird  house, 
hoping  to  attract  purple  martins  to  my  home  in 
New  Jersey.  It  was  made  from  a  starch  box 
which  had  locked  corners.  I  covered  the  peak 
of  the  roof  with  a  sheet  of  tin,  bored  a  hole  1JI5 
inches  in  diameter  in  each  end,  and  equipped 
each  end  with  a  round  perch  extending  about 
ijd  inches  below  and  in  front  of  the  hole.  This 
gave  two  compartments,  each  about  six  inches 
each  way.  The  box  was  painted  dark  green.  A 
piece  of  drain  pipe  was  sunk  in  the  ground  of 
the  lawn  forty  yards  from  the  house,  and  a 
pole  twenty  feet  long,  with  the  bird  house  on 
top,  was  set  in  the  pipe  and  wired  to  the  garden 
fence,  to  make  it  as  rigid  as  possible. 

No  martens  appeared,  but  in  April  a  pair  of 
househunting  bluebirds  inspected  the  place.  I 
was  curious  to  learn  which  exposure  they  would 
select — northwest  or  southeast — and  for  several 
days  it  seemed  that  they  were  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds,  for  they  visited  both  compartments 
and  even  carried  nest  material  into  both,  but 
apparently  decided  finally  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
built  their  nest  there. 

About  this  time  a  neighbor  put  up  a  box  in  his 
garden  about  forty  feet  away  from  mine,  but,  as 
1  thought,  too  near  his  house.  At  any  rate,  my 
bluebirds  did  not  visit  his  bird  house,  nor  did 
other  bluebirds  inspect  it,  so  far  as  we  knew,  al¬ 
though  numbers  of  them  were  about. 

This  neighbor  has  several  small  boys,  and  they 
amused  themselves  by  throwing  stones  at  my 
bluebirds  until  their  father  put  a  stop  to  it. 
Whether  the  boys  frightened  the  birds  away  or 
not  I  do  not  know,  but  after  a  short  time  this 
pair  disappeared.  None  of  the  other  pairs  which 
were  about  made  any  attempt  to  locate  in  either 
of  the  bird  houses,  and  for  a  time  the  children, 
who  had  taken  great  pleasure  in  watching  the 
birds,  were  greatly  disappointed. 

In  June  the  same  pair  of  bluebirds — or  another 
pair — visited  my  bird  house  and  built  a  nest  in 
the  sunny  side  without  wasting  time  as  to  a 
choice.  They  have  been  about  constantly  since 
then,  and  although  shy,  seem  to  know  that  they 
will  not  be  harmed,  and  permit  us  to  pass  under 
their  home  without  being  alarmed. 

In  mid-August,  after  a  period  of  worm-carry¬ 
ing,  the  pair  appeared  with  three  fledglings,  and 
for  a  day  held  a  reception  in  the  trees  and  on 
the  fences  nearby,  all  the  other  bluebirds  in  the 
neighborhood  taking  part  in  the  ceremony,  de¬ 
spite  the  presence  in  the  garden  of  a  neighbor’s 
prowling  cat. 

Do  bluebirds  habitually  select  for  their  nests  a 
southerly  exposure?  Summer  storms  come  up 
from  the  northwest  or  southwest,  and  I  placed 
the  box  as  I  did  to  ascertain  which  side  would 
be  chosen.  Did  this  fact  influence  their  choice?' 

Robins  have  patrolled  the  lawn  constantly  all 
summer  and  frequently,  in  sprinkling  the  grass, 
the  hose  has  been  turned  on  them  gently.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  the  spray.  A  large  green  glass 
tray  is  kept  on  the  lawn,  filled  with  water  for 
the  birds,  and  in  the  early  morning  this  is  visited 
by  robins,  bluebirds  and  English  sparrows  in 
numbers.  The  sparrows  have  not  interfered 
with  the  bluebirds,  and  have  not  attempted  to 
occupy  the  bird  house ;  in  fact,  while  they  are 
loafers,  they  do  not  seem  to  do  much  harm. 

Bergen. 


The  Western  Trapper  of  To-Day. 

Though  by  no  means  as  picturesque  as  in  the 
early  days,  when  he  was  in  the  advance  guard  of 
civilization,  the  trapper  has  by  no  means  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  scene  in  the  West.  “Wolfers,” 
who  make  a  specialty  of  hunting  wolves  and 
coyotes,  but  who  pick  up  any  other  pelts  that 
offer,  are  to  be  found  on  the  cattle  and  sheep 


had  bought  some  property  and  had  also  taken  up 
a  valuable  island  in  the  Yellowstone  River,  where 
he  was  building  a  home.  Jim’s  income  for  years 
was  believed  to  be  good,  and  he  retired  from  the 
trapping  business  in  middle  life  with  a  com¬ 
petency. 

In  Southwestern  Wyoming  one  of  the  most 
successful  trappers  is  Will  Mitchell,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  in  demand  among  the  stockmen  in  that 


bar  for  thrusting  in  the  old  wolf's  mouth  when 
she  makes  her  last  stand.  The  wolf  usually  re¬ 
fuses  to  fight — for  the  ferocity  of  these  animals 
is  greatly  exaggerated  by  imaginative  writers — 
and  the  wolfer  finds  it  easy  to  dispatch  her  with 
a  blow  of  the  hatchet.  If  she  does  show  fight,  the 
sharp  iron  bar  is  thrust  into  her  open  mouth  and 
the  hatchet  does  the  rest.  When  bounties  are 
high,  a  raid  on  a  wolf  den  in  which  there  is  a 


WILL  MITCHELL  ON  HIS  TRAPPING  GROUNDS. 
Coyote  and  Wolf  Skins.  Wolf-dog  Puppies  in  His  Arms. 


ranges,  making  good  incomes  and  living  a  wild, 
free  life  that  is  full  of  charm. 

Many  professional  wolf  hunters  may  be  found 
in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  where  the  live-stock 
industry  is  of  great  importance,  and  where  stock- 
men  welcome  a  skilled  trapper  and  afford  him 
substantial  aid  in  the  matter  of  finances.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  camp  with  several  of 
these  wolfers,  and  without  exception  they  have 
been  found  to  be  shrewd,  sensible  men,  fond  of 
human  companionship  and  by  no  means  the 
hermit  types  that  their  lonely  occupation  would 
lead  one  to  believe.  One  of  these  men,  known 
in  Southeastern  Montana  as  “Jim,”  and  whose 
surname  is  not  given,  out  of  respect  to  his  desire 
for  anonymity,  spent  years  trapping  on  the  Crow 
Indian  reservation,  where  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep  graze  on  lands  that  are  leased  by  stockmen 
from  the  Indian  owners.  The  last  time  I  met 
Jim  was  at  Huntley,  Mont.,  where  the  trapper 


part  of  the  State  and  in  Northwestern  Colorado. 
Like  other  successful  Western  trappers,  Mitchell’s 
outfit  is  very  complete.  He  has  a  strong  covered 
wagon  of  the  prairie  schooner  type,  in  which  he 
carries  his"  supply  of  traps.  Two  strong  horses, 
to  pull  his  wagon,  and  a  good  saddle  horse,  make 
up  his  livestock,  though  when  I  saw  him  a  Sea¬ 
son  or  two  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Baggs,  Wyo.,  he 
had  a  tame  she-wolf  and  some  wolf-dog  puppies 
as  part  of  his  official  family. 

The  wolfer’s  greatest  time  of  activity  is  in  the 
spring,  when  the  wolf-puppies  arrive.  It  is  easier 
then  to  track  the  she-wolves  home,  after  they 
have  made  a  raid  on  a  sheep  camp  or  pulled  down 
a  big  steer  on  the  cattle  range.  The  wolfer  thinks 
nothing  of  crawling  into  a  wolf  den  and  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  tussle  with  the  old  one.  The  only 
weapons  carried  are  a  hatchet  and  an  iron  bar — 
the  hatchet  for  widening  the  walls  of  the  passage¬ 
way  in  case  they  are  too  narrow,  and  the  iron 


litter  of  puppies  will  net  the  wolfer  a  handsome 
sum. 

It  is  in  trapping  wolves  and  coyotes,  however, 
that  the  wolfers  show  their  greatest  skill,  and 
here  their  years  of  experience  in  the  ways  of 
wild  animals  is  turned  to  good  account.  No  matter 
how  skilfully  a  trap  may  .be  set,  a  wolf  or  coyote 
will  not  venture  near  as  long  as  the  smell  of 
man-handled  steel  is  not  killed.  The  wolfers 
generally  possess  secret  formulas  for  some  mix¬ 
ture  to  be  spread  on  the  traps,  which  is  said  to 
kill  the  scent.  Some  of  these  formulas  are 
handed  dawn  from  one  generation  of  trappers  to 
another,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  were  used 
by  the  old-timers  in  the  days  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  and  the  American  Fur  Company. 

A  trapper  generally  picks  up  a  cadet — some 
likely  young  fellow  who  wants  to  learn  the 
trapping  business — and  after  the  cadet  has  served 
a  few  seasons’  apprenticeship  and  has  shown  that 
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he  really  intends  to  stick  to  the  business,  the 
trapper  gives  him  the  precious  secret  for  “'killin’ 
the  iron  smell.” 

The  bounties  paid  by  Western  States  for  wolf 
and  coyote  pelts  vary  greatly.  Sometimes,  when 
the  influence  of  the  stockmen  is  strong  in  a  State 
Legislature,  large  bounties  are  offered.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  such  activity  in  the  slaughter  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  the  range  is  pretty  well  rid  of  the  pests. 

This  leads  to  a  lowering  of  the  bounty,  and  the 
trapper,  being  wise  in  his  generation,  no  longer 
works  so  strenuously.  The  wolf  litters  are  not 
stamped  out  as  in  the  days  of  big  bounties,  and 
the  families  increase.  Soon  the  range  is  filled 
with  half-grown  wolves  that  play  havoc  with  the 
flocks  of  the  sheepmen  and  the  herds  of  the  cattle 
owners;  the  bounty  goes  up  again,  and  the  wolfer 
enters  upon  another  fat  year. 

The  cattle  and  sheepmen  are  firm  friends  of 
the  wolfer.  In  most  localities  they  add  generous 
amounts  to  the  bounties  paid  by  the  State.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  take  up  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  buy  the  wolf  hunter  an  entire  new  out¬ 
fit — wagon,  horses,  traps  and  all.  He  is  always 
welcome  at  the  roundup  camps  and  sheep  camps, 
and  if  he  runs  out  of  supplies,  some  cattle  or 
sheepman  is  glad  to  furnish  him  with  enough 
“chuck”  to  run  him  a  month. 

These  trappers,  traveling  as  they  do  in  the 
lonely  places,  and  observing  the  habits  of  all  the 
kindred  of  the  wild,  become  versed  in  the  lore 
of  the  naturalist.  They  are  not  book-learned, 
and  probably  would  look  at  you  in  blank  amaze¬ 
ment  if  you  spoke  of  John  Burroughs,  or  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton.  Their  information  is  all 
gleaned  at  first  hand,  and  their  observations  are 
to  be  relied  upon  from  the  fact  that  they  are  al¬ 
ways  based  on  personal  experience. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  full-grown  wolf,  if  left 
to  his  own  devices,  will  destroy  anywhere  from 
$500  to  $1,000  worth  of  livestock  in  a  year,  so 
the  importance  of  the  wolfer  in  the  eyes  of  the 
stockman  can  be  readily  understood.  Sheep  men 
suffer  not  less  than  cattle  men,  and  wolves  grow 
very  clever  at  killing  a  sheep  that  has  strayed  too 
far  from  the  bunch,  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the 
herder  and  his  dog.  Coyotes  cause  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  calves  and  sheep  every  year. 

The  wolfer  picks  up  an  occasional  badger  pelt 
or  an  otter,  but  his  income  is  chiefly  derived  from 
wolves  and  coyotes,  on  whose  heads  bounties  are 
placed.  In  most  Western  States  beavers  are  pro¬ 
tected,  though  in  late  years  in  Colorado  these 
animals  have  become  so  numerous  on  many 
mountain  streams  that  they  have  caused  con¬ 
siderable  loss  among  ranchmen,  owing  to  flood¬ 
ing  by  their  dams.  Beavers  are  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  thought  that  in  a  few  years  a 
limited  amount  of  trapping  will  be  allowed,  which 
will  mean  more  prosperity  for  the  modern  trap¬ 
per  in  the  West.  •  Arthur  Chapman. 


Moose  in  Wyoming. 

Ishawoo,  Wyo.,  Aug.  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  moose  in  these  mountains  have 
increased  so  during  the  past  three  years  of  close 
season  that  when  the  embargo  is  lifted,  in  1915. 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Province  of  Quebec 
will  be  left  far  behind  as  a  moose  hunting 
ground,  and  if  they  increase  during  the  next  five 
years  as  they  have  done  recently  the  elk  will  be 
hard  put  to  it  to  equal  them  in  numbers. 

John  Law  Dallam. 


Coon  Hunting  in  Western  New  York. 

When  I  was  a  boy  forty  years  ago  there  were 
large  timber  tracts  near  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  which 
were  well  stocked  with  ’coons.  Every  autumn 
in  the  green  corn  season  we  would  have  excit¬ 
ing  experiences  hunting  this  wary  game. 

One  Saturday  night  three  of  us  with  two  large 
’coon  dogs  and  one  small  mongrel  cur  started 
out  in  the  early  evening  for  ’coons.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  the  dogs  chased  a  ’coon  up 
a  big  maple  tree.  Jim  Slade  climbed  the  tree  and 
shook  off  the  ’coon  which  struck  the  top  rail 
of  a  fence  in  its  fall  and  gave  the  dog  much 
trouble  in  killing  him  after  that  stunning  blow. 

Then  Jim  Slade,  weary  with  climbing,  stretch¬ 
ed  himself  upon  the  ground  with  his  head  upon 
the  body  of  his  dog.  He  lay  in  this  position 
some  time,  when  suddenly  his  dog  pounced  up 
and  darted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cornfield. 
In  a  few  moments  we  knew  that  he  had  found 
another  ’coon.  When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  we 
found  the  dog  with  his  jaws  closed  about  the 
throat  of  the  ’coon.  It  seems  as  though  this  dog 
was  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  ’coon  by  the 
way  he  acted  in  leaping  up  from  the  ground 
where  he  was  lying  and  going  directly  to  the 
spot  where  this  ’coon  was  feeding. 

Then  we  started  off  around  the  borders  of 
the  wood  along  the  edge  of  the  big  cornfield. 
Soon  the  dogs  had  chased  a  ’coon  up  a  tree,  the 
top  of  which  was  dead.  In  the  moonlight  we 
could  see  the  big  ’coon  crawling  up  the  dead  top 
of  this  big  tree.  Jim  Slade  climbed  the  tree,  and 
as  he  approached  the  place  where  the  ’coon  was 
located,  the  ’coon  dashed  down  directly  over 
him,  descended  to  the  ground  and  started  off 
for  the  big  timber,  but  the  dogs  got  him  before 
he  had  covered  much  distance. 

By  this  time  the  ’coons  we  had  slain  had  be¬ 
come  a  burden  to  us,  therefore  we  stopped  and 
began  to  skin  the  animals.  We  had  scarcely 
finished  this  job  when  wre  were  called  upon  to 
follow  up  the  dogs,  and  found  that  one  of  them 
had  attacked  a  skunk.  We  were  just  in  time  to 
be  in  at  the  death  artd  the  smell.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  ’coon  party  catching  muskrats?  As 
we  passed  near  a  pond  fed  by  a  spring  brook  the 
dogs  found  three  muskrats  and  killed  two. 

Following  on  the  outskirts  of  the  woods  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  our  dogs  had  treed  an¬ 
other  ’coon.  As  before,  Jim  Slade  climbed  the 
tree  to  shake  down  the  ’coon.  I  was  asked  to 
hold  the  biggest  dog  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  tree  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
’coon  when  he  came  down.  I  stood  there  half 
bent  over,  with  my  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
dog,  facing  the  tree,  and  looking  up  into  the 
tree  in  an  effort  to  watch  the  ’coon  in  his  de¬ 
scent.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  ’coon  came 
dashing  down  and  fell  upon  my  head,  scratch¬ 
ing  my  face  and  tearing  my  clothes.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  the  ’coon  did  me  no  serious  injury. 
After  a  short  chase  and  tussle  the  dog  dis¬ 
patched  this  big  mother  ’coon.  The  female 
’coons  are  the  greatest  fighters  of  all,  especially 
if  they  have  young  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  was  getting  well  on  toward  morning  when 
the  dogs  chased  a  ’coon  into  a  tulip  tree,  the  top 
of  which  was  hollow.  It  is  not  a  common  tree 
in  Western  New  York.  We  knew  of  no  way  to 
get  the  ’coon  out  of  this  hollow  tree  than  to 
chop  the  tree  down,  which  feat  we  accomplished 
after  having  spent  some  time  in  hunting  for  an 


axe  among  the  neighboring  farmers,  some  of 
whom  would  not  get  out  of  bed  to  accommodate 
us.  In  falling,  the  tree  struck  other  large  trees 
and  hung  thus  suspended  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  but  the  ’coon  remained  in  hiding  and 
could  not  be  forced  to  leave  his  retreat.  Jim 
Slade  crawled  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  chop¬ 
ped  a  hole  in  the  hollow  part  where  the  ’coon 
was  hiding.  With  a  stroke  of  the  axe  he  killed 
the  ’coon,  after  which  he  was  pulled  out  and 
skinned,  and  we  all  started  for  home. 

We  noticed  that  one  of  the  dogs  was  reluctant 
to  leave  the  tree,  but  we  forced  him  to  do  so, 
and  had  proceeded  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
when  this  dog  broke  away  from  us  and  ran 
hastily  back  to  the  tree  where  he  had  caught  the 
last  ’coon.  Jim  Slade  felt  like  swearing  at  the 
dog,  but  I  told  him  that  I  believed  the  dog  knew 
there  was  another  ’coon  in  that  tree,  so  we  all 
went  back,  and  before  we  left  had  taken  three 
more  ’coons  from  that  old  tulip  tree. 

The  result  of  our  hunting  was  eight  ’coons, 
two  muskrats  and  one  skunk.  This  experience 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  abundance 
of  game  in  Western  New  York  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  ’coons  \frere 
as  plentiful  jn  other  parts  of  the  State  as  they 
were  about  Livonia. 

At  that  time  black  squirrels  were  plentiful.  It 
was  rarely  that  we  saw  a  gray  squirrel  in  those 
early  days.  Now  we  find  only  gray  squirrels, 
and  very  few  of  them,  the  black  ones  having  al¬ 
most  entirely  disappeared.  I  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  black  squirrels  to  their  con¬ 
spicuous  color,  which  made  them  an  easy  mark 
for  the  hunter,  whereas  the  gray  squirrel  was 
more  in  harmony  with  the  bark  of  the  trees  and 
more  often  escaped.  Pigeons  and  partridges 
were  plentiful  in  those  old  days.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  many  woodcock.  I  am  sure  there  were 
not  nearly  so  many  rabbits  in  those  days  as  there 
are  at  present.  The  streams  and  lakes  fairly 
swarmed  with  muskrats  at  that  date.  Foxes  were 
no  more  plentiful  then  than  now. 

George  D.  Ramsdell. 

Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  24 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Hunters  in  the  nearby  counties  have 
been  meeting  with  splendid  success  in  securing 
bucks,  and  several  have  already  killed  the  limit. 
One  of  the  features  that  is  especially  noticeable 
this  season  is  the  large  size  of  the  deer  killed  as 
compared  with  those  of  previous  seasons.  Where 
formerly  deer  weighing  from  125  to  130  pounds 
were  considered  good-sized  ones,  the  average  is 
now  this  much,  and  some  have  been  killed  weigh¬ 
ing  over  200  pounds.  This  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  some  years  ago  the  authorities  at  Golden 
Gate  Park  decided  that  the  deer  herd  was  in¬ 
creasing  at  too  rapid  a  rate  and  sent  several  to 
nearby  preserves.  These  have  become  crossed 
with  the  native  deer,  resulting  in  the  larger  size. 

Farmers  in  some  places  have  been  bothered  by 
the  deer,  which  have  been  running  with  their 
cattle,  and  one  rancher  not  far  from  the  city  killed 
a  big  buck  with  a  pitchfork.  In  Humboldt  county 
deer  hunting  is  good.  In  some  localities  in  the 
lower  sierras  forest  fires  have  driven  the  deer 
down. 

The  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  has  put  on  a  special 
hunters’  train,  which  allows  San  Francisco  sports¬ 
men  to  get  in  a  full  day  at  their  favorite  pastime 
in  San  Mateo  county.  A.  P.  B. 
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Sportsmen’s  Cameras. — VII. 

The  sportsman  camera  user,  in  his  study  of 
the  subject  of  picture  making,  will  do  well  to 
avoid  everything  which  smacks  of  the  fuzzy 
school  of  photographers.  There  are  times  for 
fuzzy  photographs,  of  course,  if  you  like  them, 
just  as  there  are  seasons  for  making  cloud  pic¬ 
tures,  sunsets  and  snow  scenes,  but  where  pic¬ 
torial  records  are  sought,  they  are  out  of  place. 
Records  should  be  accurate,  hence  clearly  de¬ 
fined  pictures  are  the  thing. 

Even  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  good 
eyesight,  it  will  be  worth  the  extra  bother  to 
carry  a  small  magnifying  glass  and  employ  it  as 
an  aid  in  focusing,  either  with  a  reflecting  or  a 
folding  camera.  If  you  doubt  the  need  of  a 
glass  regularly,  try  one,  just  to  be  convinced 
that  it  will  assist  you  with  pictures  about  which 
you  wish  to  be  very  particular.  One  of  the  little 
botanical  glasses,  magnifying  two  or  three  dia¬ 
meters,  in  which  the  lens  is  hinged  in  metal 
covers,  will  answer ;  in  fact,  such  a  glass  is  a 
handy  thing  in  the  pocket  at  any  time  while  you 
are  abroad.  I  have  seen  them  carried  by  rough- 
and-ready  men  of  the  old  Southwest,  ostensibly 
for  the  examination  of  various  geological,  botan¬ 
ical  and  other  specimens,  but  equally  as  aids  to 
poor  vision  in  extracting  cactus  spines  from  their 
hands  or  legs. 

The  image  thrown  on  the  ground  glass  screen 
appears  to  be  sharply  defined,  but  in  reality  it 
only  seems  so,  taking  the  average  vision  as  the 
standard.  Too  many  of  us  need  glasses  for 
such  close  work,  but  do  not  wear  them,  while 
others  who  wear  glasses  for  reading  think  they 
can  get  along  without  them  in  the  woods.  To 
prove  any  failing  you  may  have  in  this  respect, 
focus  on  the  ground  glass  in  your  accustomed 
manner,  some  view  in  which  there  are  trees  and 
other  objects,  both  near  and  far,  then  examine 
the  image  with  a  glass.  Often  you  will  find, 
by  racking  the  lens  in  or  out  slightly,  that  your 
unaided  vision  is  not  to  be  depended  on  for  very 
accurate  focusing.  If  you  wear  eye  glasses 
which  magnify,  the  little  magnifying  glass  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  needed,  and  it  of  course  cannot 
be  used  for  hurried  work,  while  your  eyeglasses 
can  be  so  used. 

The  sportsman  who  wishes  his  series  of  out¬ 
door  pictures  to  be  records  which  he  shall  pre¬ 
serve  and  exhibit  to  his  friends  with  pride, 
should  follow  many  of  the  rules  laid  down  for 
newspaper  photography,  in  which  softness  and 
all  fuzzy  effects  have  no  place.  Instead,  sharp 
definition  and  contrasts  are  sought,  both  in  the 
negatives  and  in  the  prints.  It  is  possible  to  get 
fairly  soft  effects  from  a  hard  negative  through 
the  medium  of  some  of  the  carbon  papers,  but 
after  all  clear  detail  is  not  objectionable  in  the 
average  picture  which  tells  a  story. 

Ther6  are  dozens  of  good  developers  for  nega¬ 
tives  of  this  type,  but  I  will  confine  my  remarks 
to  one  because  of  its  great  range  of  usefulness, 
and  its  simplicity.  This  is  ortol-soda.  It  costs 
thirty  cents  at  the  supply  houses,  and  comes  in 
two  little  tubes.  You  dissolve  the  contents  of 
each  tube  in  a  bottle  containing  twenty  ounces 
of  water  and  put  these  away  as  stock  solutions. 
They  will  keep  a  long  time  if  tightly  corked.  In 
preparing  for  development  you  take  one  ounce  of 
each  solution  and  two  to  five  ounces  of  water, 
according  to  the  season — less  water  in  winter  and 
more  in  summer,  of  course.  If  fair  density  is 


desired,  take  V/2  ounces  of  each  solution  and 
three  ounces  of  water.  This  works  slowly  and 
it  is  especially  good  for  over-exposed  negatives. 
An  alternative  plan  is  to  make  the  solution  as 
just  described,  but  have  a  weaker  solution  at 
hand,  and  if  you  come  to  an  over-exposed  nega¬ 
tive,  put  it  in  the  weak  solution  while  you  pro¬ 
ceed  with  negatives  that  are  normal. 

This  developer  gives  excellent  results  when 
used  with  gaslight  papers,  too,  and  is  used  by  a 
great  many  of  the  expert  photographers.  In 
some  respects  I  prefer  a  metol-hydrochinon  de¬ 
veloper,  or  the  old-time  pyro  developer,  l)ut  if 
you  are  not  a  dyed-in-the-wool  enthusiast  on 
photography,  the  fewer  elements  that  enter  into 
your  occasional  use  of  developers  the  better  off 
you  will  be. 

For  newspaper  work,  and  for  first  proofs  from 
negatives,  there  is  nothing,  better  than  the  glossy 
printing-out  papers  that  must  be  exposed  to  day¬ 
light  or  sunlight  and  afterward  toned.  The  finest 
half-tone  engravings  can  be  made  from  these 
prints,  especially  if  they  are  printed  in  the  shade 
and  toned  to  a  brownish-red,  rather  light  than 
dark.  Purple  effects  are  not  so  good  as  reddish, 
although  purple  is  the  desired  tone  for  perma¬ 
nent  pictures  as  such. 

Next  to  the  reddish  prints  for  half-tone  work 
come  pure  black-and-white  prints,  and  in  some 
cases  these  give  beautiful  half-tones.  In  any 
event  the  blacks  must  be  pure  or  with  a  slight 
bluish  cast,  while  the  whites  must  be  white  and 
not  gray.  A  great  deal  of  the  glossy  gaslight 
paper  gives  greenish-black  prints  which,  while 
they  are  handsome  as  pictures,  are  worthless  in 
the  making  of  half-tone  cuts.  In  the  language 
of  the  engraver,  they  will  not  reproduce.  The 
darker  details  are  retained,  while  those  that 
shade  off  to  faint  greenish-gray  are  lost  en¬ 
tirely. 

Many  of  the  amateur’s  developing  troubles  are 
due  to  one  fault  which  is  not  apparent  to  the  eye, 
but  which  affects  disastrously  the  sensitive  nega¬ 
tives  and  prints.  This  is  unclean  developing 
utensils.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  is 
careless  with  his  graduates,  developing  trays  and 
solution  bottles,  but  they  are  not  chemically  clean. 
A  two-ounce  bottle  of  nitric  acid  saves  dollars  if 
its  contents  are  used  systematically.  Every  now 
and  then  clean  all  the  utensils  with  water  con¬ 
taining  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  in  this 
way  keep  them  chemically  clean,  which  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  do  otherwise.  Perry  D.  Frazer. 


Bears  and  Birds. 

Linville  Falls,  N.  C,  Aug.  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  farmers  here  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  complaining  bitterly  of  the  attacks  of 
the  little  cousin  of  the  bear,  the  ’coon,  upon 
their  cornfields.  The  rascals  wait  till  the  corn 
is  just  turning  from  the  milk,  or  well  formed, 
and  then  they  go  for  it  with  amazing  appetites 
and  capacity.  They  make  such  trodden  trails 
through  the  fields  that  one  must  conclude  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  destruction  they  ac¬ 
complish  is  very  disheartening  to  the  farmers. 
They  usually  work  in  the  night,  but  on  cloudy 
or  rainy  days  they  often  come  out  in  the  day¬ 
time,  they  are  so  fond  of  the  young  corn.  From 
now  until  January,  the  natives  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  hunting  ’coons  and  possums,  and  with 
success,  but  still  the  number  does  not  seem  to  be 
appreciably  decreased. 


A  very  heavy  mast  is  already  assured,  both 
■chestnuts  and  acorns,  so  the  bears,  ’coons  and 
'possums  will  fare  well  and  stay  with  us,  for 
the  law  now  forbids  the  running  at  large  of  hogs 
to  fatten  on  the  mast.  The  mountaineers  tell  me 
that  the  bears  are  already  climbing  the  chestnut 
trees  to  cut  off  the  branches  to  examine  the  burrs. 
This  I  cannot  vouch  for,  however. 

I  have  found  a  mountain  farmer  a  very  pro¬ 
gressive  and  prosperous  man,  who  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  effective  bird  protector.  He  will  not 
permit  a  song  bird  to  be  killed  on  his  large 
place,  and  he  does  all  be  can  to  encourage  them 
to  make  their  homes  there.  He  knows  why 
every  bird  is  his  friend  and  takes  pains  to  tell 
every  man  he  can  how  it  will  pay  him  to  protect 
the  birds.  “It  looks  to  me,”  he  says,  “that  when 
a  bird  works  for  you  all  the  year,  killing  worms 
and  insects  that  would  destroy  your  crops,  you 
ought  to  be  willing  to  feed  him  for  two  or  three 
weeks  on  the  best  you  have. 

This  man,  Gus  Childs,  of  Ingalls,  N.  C.,  will 
not  allow  a  quail  to  be  shot  on  his  place  because 
of  the  good  they  do  him.  I  heard  a  man  arguing 
with  him  the  other  day  that  catbirds  should  be 
killed,  and  it  was  then  that  he  made  the  remark 
quoted  above,  explaining  that  catbirds  destroy 
the  cutworms  that  would  otherwise  prevent  many 
things  from  growing.  Mr.  Childs  has  nests  all 
about  his  place,  and  is  rewarded  by  having  every 
kind  of  bird  that  comes  here ;  even  bluebirds 
nest  in  his  farm  yard.  His  disgust  was  inex¬ 
pressible  when  a  man  told  him  of  killing  over 
three  hundred  birds  in  his  two  cherry  trees  this 
summer.  “I  hope  I  have  raised  more  than  that 
many  to  take  their  places,”  he  said.  The  killing 
of  birds  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
for  the  people  are  learning  that  the  birds  are 
their  friends.  Frank  W.  Bicknell. 


W.  E.  D.  Scott. 

W.  E.  D.  Scott,  well  known  as  ornithologist 
and  author,  died  Aug.  21,  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
He  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1852.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz.  He  had  been  a  student 
of  birds  all  his  life,  had  traveled  over  much  of 
temperate  North  America  in  his  ornithological 
studies,  and  during  these  travels  had  done  work 
for  museums  here  and  abroad.  He  was  author 
of  many  technical  papers  and  had  described  a 
number  of  new  forms  of  bird  life.  Among  his 
books  are  “Bird  Studies,”  “Story  of  a  Bird 
Lover”  and  “Birds  of  Patagonia.”  Until  about 
1883  he  was  Acting  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Biology  at  Princeton,  and  during  that  time  laid 
the  foundation  of  Princeton’s  Collection  in  Orni¬ 
thology.  Later  he  traveled  through  the  South, 
spending  much  time  in  Florida  and  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  in  the  Southwest,  Colorado 
and  Arizona,  working  on  the  birds  of  the  desert. 
In  1897  he  was  again  made  curator  of  the  Orni¬ 
thological  Department  at  Princeton,  and  held  the 
position  until  recently,  when  obliged  to  give  it  up 
on  account  of  ill  health.  For  some  time  he  had 
charge  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Worthington's  bird  laboratory 
at  Shawnee-on-the-Delaware. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Scott  had  suffered  from 
ill  health,  but  this  never  interfered  with  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  work,  and  he  was  always  cheer¬ 
ful.  Indeed,  his  work  was  no  doubt  the  best 
medicine  that  he  was  able  to  take  and  often 
drove  away  his  physical  pain. 
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August  Meetings. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  August  is  pre-eminently  the  month  for 
clambakes,  and  two  of  the  powerful  clubs  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  have  during  this  month  drawn 
heavily  upon  the  supply  of  these  succulent  bi¬ 
valves.  On  the  nth,  the  Northampton  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  assembled  at  Norwattuck  Park  in 
Hadley.  Among  those  present  were  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  Representative  C.  A.  Montgomery, 
several  ex-representatives,  the  county  commis¬ 
sioner,  and  several  candidates  for  political  prefer¬ 
ment  the  coming  fall.  Among  the  leaders  in 
arranging  for  the  festival  were  former  presidents 
W.  H.  Feiker  and  C.  H.  Sawyer,  the  secretary, 
F.  E.  Shunt  way,  and  George  R.  Turner. 

In  the  shooting  contests  prizes  were  won  by 
Dr.  Outhouse,  W.  H.  Snow  and  other  crack  shots 
of  the  county. 

This  club  has  been  doing  good  work  for  several 
years,  and  was  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  affiliation  as  offered  by  the  State  Association 
three  years  ago.  Mr.  Turner  is  now  the  member 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  W.  J.  Knowl- 
ton,  of  the  Committee  on  Enforcement  of  Laws 
in  the  State  Association.  All  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  of  Northampton,  and  those  of  the 
whole  region  round  about  owe  much  to  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  the  men  who  organized  the  club, 
and  who  are  to-day  among  its  strongest  sup¬ 
porters.  The  officers  of  the  club  have  never 
been  found  wanting  when  called  upon  to  assist  in 
any  efforts  being  made  to  promote  sportsmen’s 
interests. 

On  Aug.  26,  the  members  of  the  Old  Colony 
Club  assembled  in  the  Beverly  Yacht  Club  house 
in  Pocasset.  They  came  from  all  the  towns  and 
cities  on  the  bay  shore,  and  with  summer  visitors 
and  invited  guests,  numbered  nearly  200 — one  of 
the  largest  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  club, 
which,  in  its  early  days,  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  Grover  Cleveland  and  Joe  Jefferson, 
who  were  instrumental  in  organizing  it  and  gave 
it  their  cordial  support.  At  the  post-prandial  ex¬ 
ercises  the  President,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Plamlin, 
of  Boston,  introduced  Mayor  Ashley,  of  New 
Bedford,  as  the  first  speaker.  He  was  followed 
by  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  and  the  third 
speaker  was  Gen.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe.  Dr.  George  W.  Field,  Chairman  of 
the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  spoke  of  the 
damage  to  migratory  fish  done  by  fish  traps  in 
the  lower  bay,  and  declared  them  a  national  men¬ 
ace  to  navigation,  and  said  he  hoped  the  club 
would  take  action  in  the  matter. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are : 
President,  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  Dr.  M.  H.  Richardson,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
John  I.  Bryant;  Treasurer,  Fred  B.  Cutler;  Sec¬ 
retary,  H.  Nelson  Emmons;  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee— Wm.  A.  Nye,  J.  I.  Bryant,  Geo.  W.  Fish,  N. 
H.  Emmons,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Col.  H.  E.  Converse, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Delano,  Edward  Hamlin,  Theophilus 
Parsons,  Louis  Bacon,  Benj.  H.  Anthony,  F.  E. 
Elw'ell,  James  L.  Wesson,  Andrew  Gray  Weeks, 
Howard  Stockton,  Laurence  Minot,  Thos.  C. 
Thatcher,  Horace  S.  Crowell,  C.  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Chas.  A.  Coolidge  and  Fred.  B.  Cutler. 

In  point  of  numbers,  wealth  and  influence  this 
club  is  in  the  front  rank  among  the  sportsmen’s 
clubs.  Its  chief  aim  is  the  maintenance  of  good 
hook-and-line  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Buzzard’s 


Bay.  Its  members  regard  the  use  of  seines  as  a 
menace  to  their  sport. 


Writing  from  Fitchburg,  Deputy-Commissioner 
I.  O.  Converse  informs  me  that  ruffed  grouse  and 
woodcock  have  bred  nicely  this  -season,  and  that 
quail  are  gradually  working  north  and  are  more 
plentiful  than  last  season.  He  says,  “We  fed 
them  all  through  this  section  last  winter.”  He  has 
also  noted  some  increase  in  ducks  and  rabbits. 

H.  H.  Kimball. 


Maine  Hunting  Licenses. 

Nonresident  agents  for  the  sale  of  nonresident 
hunting  licenses  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Game 
as  follows : 

National  Sportsman,  75  Federal  street,  Boston. 
Mass.  Wm.  Read  and  Sons,  107  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Iver  Johnson  Sporting 
Goods  Co.,  155  Washington  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
L.  Dana  Chapman,  374  Washington  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Kirkwood  Bros.,  23  Elm  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  P.  R.  Robinson,  care  N.  Y.  Sporting 
Goods  Co.,  New  York  city,  15-17  Warren  street. 


Mr.  Pinchot  on  Forest  Fires. 

In  an  interview  at  Washington  Aug.  26,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  former  United  States  Forester,  issued 
a  statement  which  takes  the  same  ground  recently 
expressed  by  Forest  and  Stream  as  to  where  the 
responsibility  rests  in  part  for  the  great  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  the  recent  forest  fires  of  the 
West.  He  said: 

“I  am  proud  of  the  splendid  work  the  men  of 
the  forest  service  have  been  doing  against  the 
Western  forest  fires.  Many  of  them  have  given 
their  lives  to  protect  the  homes  of  settlers  and 
the  forests  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  West¬ 
ern  people  depends.  To  my  mind  their  conduct 
is  beyond  all  praise. 

“Forest  fires  are  preventable.  It  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  remember  at  this  time  that  nearly 
or  quite  all  of  the  loss,  suffering  and  death  these 
fires  have  caused  is  wholly  unnecessary.  A  fire 
in  the  forest  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  as  a  fire 
in  the  city.  There  is  only  one  way  to  fight  either. 
The  fire  department  of  every  city  is  organized 
with  the  prime  idea  of  getting  to  the  fire  when  it 
is  young.  So  with  forest  fires.  The  time  to  con¬ 
quer  them  is  before  they  grow  strong.  If  a  forest 
is  equipped  with  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines  and 
a  reasonable  number  of  men  for  patrol,  there  is 
no  more  likelihood  that  great  fires  will  be  able  to 
get  started  than  there  is  that  great  conflagrations 
like  the  Chicago  fire  will  get  started  in  a  city  with 
a  modern  fire  department.  Under  rare  circum¬ 
stances  they  may,  but  the  chances  are  against  it. 

“The  forest  service  has  done  wonders  with  its 
handful  of  devoted  men.  It  has  put  out  every 
year  many  thousands  of  small  fires,  any  one  of 
which  under  favorable  conditions  might  have  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  conflagration  which  10,000  men 
could  not  stop.  This  year,  because  of  the  great 
drouth,  the  worst  in  much  of  the  West  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  there  were  too  many  fires  and 
too  few  rangers. 

“The  lesson  from  these  forest  fires  is  perfectly 
clear.  When  a  city  suffers  from  a  great  fire  it 
does  not  retrench  in  its  fire  department,  but 
strengthens  it.  That  is  what  the  nation  must  do 
on  the  National  Forests.  If  even  a  small  fraction 
of  the  loss  from  the  present  fires  had  been  ex¬ 


pended  in  additional  patrol  and  preventive  equip¬ 
ment,  some  or  perhaps  nearly  all  of  the  loss  could 
have  been  avoided.  I  believe  our  people  will  take 
this  lesson  to  heart  and  insist  that  the  settlers  and 
their  wives  and  children,  the  lumbermen  and  the 
miners  and  the  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  National 
property  in  the  National  Forests  shall  be  ade¬ 
quately  protected.” 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


A  little  ingenuity  goes  a  long  way  at  times. 
Here  is  an  instance:  An  angler  was  crossing  a 
field  on  his  return  from  a  trout  stream,  when  he 
stumbled  on  a  piece  of  barbed  wire  which  ripped 
a  generous  hole  in  his  wading  stockings.  That 
night  he  cast  about  for  something  with  which  he 
could  repair  the  rent.  No  first-aid-to-the-injured 
waders  being  at  hand,  he  borrowed  needle, 
thread,  linen,  and  a  stick  of  chewing  gum  and 
set  to  work.  First  he  sewed  the  edges  of  the 
ripped  mackintosh  carefully.  He  then  cut  two 
linen  patches,  one  for  each  side  of  the  rent.  The 
gum  was  heated  until  all  the  sugar  was  burned 
out  and  it  became  a  sticky  mass,  when  the  patches 
were  coated  with  it  and  ironed  down  over  the 
rent,  one  at  a  time. 

Next  day  he  fished  a  cold  stream  in  comfort, 
for  the  wader  did  not  leak.  After  his  return 
home  he  attempted  to  remove  the  emergency 
patches  in  order  to  repair  the  rent  properly  with 
rubber  cloth  and  cement,  but  failed.  His  worx 
had  been  too  well  done,  so  he  let  it  go  at  that. 

*  *  * 

It  is  very  nice  to  have  little  emergency  kits  of 
one  sort  or  another  with  you,  in  camp  or  at  home, 
but  they  are  not  always  the  best  that  may  be 
had.  Take  cuts  for  instance.  Every  person  cuts 
his  fingers  now  and  then,  and  a  deep  cut  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  close  without  copious  bleeding.  When  a 
carpenter  cuts  a  finger  he  sucks  the  cut  while 
searching  for  a  spider  web,  winds  this  around  it 
while  it  is  wet,  sprinkles  fine  sawdust  on  it,  and 
binds  it  up  with  a  bit  of  cloth.  The  web  keeps  the 
wound  closed  and  the  sawdust  absorbs  the  blood 
and  keeps  out  air. 

Remembering  this,  I  healed  four  very  bad  cuts 
quickly.  On  a  strip  of  bamboo  I  had  cut  all  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  to  the  bone,  and  they  were 
bleeding  at  a  terrible  rate.  Wiping  the  blood 
away  quickly,  I  plunged  all  the  fingers  into  a 
bottle  of  shellac,  held  them  there  a  few  moments, 
then  thrust  them  into  a  pile  of  wood  dust  under 
my  lathe.  Fresh  dust  was  applied  until  the  bleed¬ 
ing  ceased ;  when  the  hand  was  tied  up.  Ordi¬ 
narily  such  cuts  would  put  one’s  hand  out  of 
commission  for  a  fortnight,  but  the  shellac  pre¬ 
vented  inflammation,  and  next  day  there  was 
scarcely  any  pain  in  that  hand,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  deep  cuts  healed  over.  Shellac  is  an  excellent 
cure  for  cuts  and  bruises,  the  alcohol  in  it  is 
antiseptic,  and  a  wound  treated  with  it  is  much 
less  painful  than  if  handled  in  more  scientific 
ways.  Grizzly  King. 


The  National  Casting  Tournament. 

Chicago,  Aug.  20. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
The  fourth  international  bait-  and  fly-casting 
tournament  of  the  National  Association  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Angling  Clubs,  given  jointly  by  the  Anglers’ 
Casting  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Fly-Cast¬ 
ing  Club,  the  Illinois  Casting  Club  and  the  North 
Shore  Casting  Club,  was  held  at  the  Anglers’ 
Pool  in  Garfield  Park,  on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Aug.  18,  19  and  20. 

There  were  representatives  present  from  about 


was  served  daily  at  the  grounds  and  added  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  casters. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  events  and  the 
time  of  casting: 

THURSDAY,  AUG.  l8. 

8  130  A.  M. — Light  tackle  dry-fly  accuracy. 

11  :oo  a.  M. — Light  tackle  distance  fly. 

2  :oo  p.  m.- — Accuracy  fly. 

4  130  p.  M. — Distance  fly. 

FRIDAY,  AUG.  1 9. 

8:30  A.  M. — Accuracy  bait,  quarter  ounce. 


the  winner  making  an  exceedingly  good  total. 
The  scores  follow : 

Event  No.  i:  Light  tackle  dry-fly  accuracy: 


L.  E.  De  Garni  0 . 

Demerits. 

Per  Cent. 

99  2-15 

W.  H.  Ball . 

99  1-5 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

98  14-15 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

.  19 

98  11-15 

.1.  1.  Sorber . 

98  11-15 

F.  N.  Peet . 

98  10-15 

N.  C.  Heston . 

.  21 

98  9-15 

L.  S.  Darling . 

98  4-15 

PI.  A.  Newkirk . 

.  27 

98  3-15 

H.  W.  Perce . 

.  27 

98  3-15 

R.  T.  Held . 

98  3-15 

John  Waddell  . 

.  27 

98  3-15 

1.  W.  Bramhall . 

.  28 

98  2-15 

THE  ANGLERS’  POOL  IN  G-- 


fifteen  of  the  affiliated  clubs,  and  the  entry  list 
was  large  in  each  of  the  events.  There  was  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  audience  present  to  en¬ 
courage  the  contestants,  and  while  the  weather 
conditions  were  not  ideal,  yet  records  fell  by 
the  wayside  in  almost  every  event.  It  was  surely 
a  record  casting  tournament.  Preparations  had 
been  carefully  and  thoroughly  thought  out,  and 
€very  attention  and  courtesy  was  given  to  the 
visiting  as  well  as  the  home  contestants. 

1  he  Anglers’  Pool  in  Garfield  Park  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  at  the  north  end  of  the  park,  and 
the  tournament  committee  in  charge  deserves 
credit  for  its  excellent  work.  Tents  were  pitched 
on  the  side  of  the  pool,  where  the  anglers  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  keeping  their 
rods  and  tackle  and  with  proper  watching  by 
specially  employed  police,  the  casters  felt  no  ap¬ 
prehension  about  their  valuable /outfits.  Luncheon 


RFIELD  PARK,  CHICAGO,  WHERE  THE  RECENT  NATIONAL 
Photograph  by  B.  A.  Halverson. 

1 :30  P.  m. — Distance  bait,  quarter  ounce. 

4:00  p.  m. — Salmon  fly. 

SATURDAY,  AUG.  20. 

8:30  a.  m. — Accuracy  bait,  half  ounce. 

2  :oo  p.  m. — Distance  bait,  half  ounce. 

THURSDAY,  FIRST  DAY. 

Bright  and  early  on  Thursday  anglers  appeared 
at  the  pool  eager  for  the  opportunity  of  trying 
their  skill  for  the  first  event.  The  light  tackle 
dry-fly  accuracy  is  an  event  new  to  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  this  contest  was  the  first  of  its  kind  at 
a  national  tournament.  The  conditions  call  for 
dry-fly  casting  at  targets  placed  at  20,  27L2,  35, 
42LI  and  50  feet.  Three  casts  are  allowed  at  each 
of  the  targets  with  a  5-ounce  rod,  demerits  being 
given  for  each  foot  or  fraction  of  a  foot  that  the 
fly  falls  from  the  target.  Notwithstanding  un¬ 
favorable  winds,  excellent  scores  were  made, 


TOURNAMENT  WAS  HELD. 


Dr. 

C. 

C.  Dorchester . 

.  28 

9S  2-15 

PI. 

E. 

Rice . 

. .  32 

97  13-15 

E. 

P. 

Sperry . 

.  33 

97  12-15 

C. 

F. 

Brown . 

.  53 

86  7-15 

The  next  event  scheduled  was  the  light  tackle 
distance  fly.  This  event  called  for  the  longest 
single  cast  made  with  a  5-ounce  rod  in  ten 
minutes.  It  was  in  this  event  that  the  wind  be¬ 
came  very  troublesome  to  some  of  the  casters, 
and  it  fell  to  the  share  of  L.  S.  Darling  to  suffer 
more  than  any  other  caster.  What  appeared  at 
one  time  to  be  a  phenomenal  cast  was  spoiled  by 
a  sudden  head  wind.  The  winner  of  this  event 
was  F.  N.  Peet,  of  the  Chicago  Fly-Casting  Club, 
with  the  excellent'  score  of  102  feet,  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Lou  S.  Darling,  of  the  Newark  Fly- 
and  Bait-Casting  Club.  The  scores  in  detail: 

Event  No.  2:  Light  tackle  distance  fly: 

Feet.  Feet. 

F.  N.  Peet  .  102  R.  J.  Held .  84 

L.  S.  Darling .  98  J.  J.  Sorber .  82 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[Sept.  3,  1910. 


W.  H.  Ball . 

...  91 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

..  81 

John  Waddell . 

....  SS 

A.  T.  Marsh . 

..  81 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

...  87 

L.  E.  De  Garmo..., 

..  80 

T.  M.  Bramhall - 

...  87 

T.  E.  Amman . 

..  79 

H.  W.  Perce . 

...  84 

For  the  accuracy  fly  event,  the  contestant  cast 
his  fly  five  times  at  each  of  three  targets  placed 
at  50,  55  and  60  feet  respectively.  The  winner 
was  T.  A.  Forsyth,  of  the  North  Shore  Casting 
Club  of  Chicago,  with  the  record  score  of 
99  13-15  per  cent.,  I.  FI.  Bellows,  of  the  same 
club,  being  second  with  the  very  excellent  score 
of  99  10-15  Per  cent.  Mr.  Forsyth's  score 
breaks  the  national  record,  and  when  one  con¬ 
siders  that  in  fifteen  casts  the  fly  only  failed 
twice  to  alight  in  the  thirty-inch  ring,  the  excel¬ 
lency  of  Mr.  Forsyth’s  casting  can  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Six  men  in  this  event  made  scores  of  over 


99  per  cent.  The  scores  follow : 


Event  No.  3:  Accuracy  fly: 


T.  A.  Forsyth  . 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

L.  S.  Darling . 

F.  N.  Peet . 

A.  J.  Marsh . 

N.  C.  Heston . 

H.  W.  Perce . 

John  Waddell  . 

O.  J.  Loomis . 

J.  E.  Amman  . 

L.  N.  Place . 

H.  A.  Newkirk . 

W.  H.  Ball . 

R.  T.  Held . 

H.  I.  Willis . 

L.  E.  De  Garmo _ 

G.  Plinterleitner  _ 

C.  F.  Brown . 

Dr.  Dorchester  - 

J.  G.  Hollingsworth 
E.  P.  Sperry . 

H.  E.  Rice.. . 

A.  J.  Wintringham. 

J.  W.  Bramhall . 

J.  J.  Sorber . 


Demerits.  Per  Cent. 


2 

99  13-15 

5 

99  10-15 

8 

99  7-15 

11 

99  4-15 

12  ■ 

99  3-15 

14' 

99  1-15 

18 

98  12-15 

18 

98  12-15 

19 

98  11-15 

21 

98  9-15 

21 

98  9-15 

23 

98  7-15 

23 

9S  7-15 

24 

98  6-15 

24 

98  6-15 

25 

98  5-15 

27 

9S  3-15 

29 

98  1-15 

30 

98 

30 

98 

31 

97  14-15 

32 

97  13-15 

32 

97  13-15 

40 

97  5-15 

41 

97  4-15 

The  distance  fly  event  scheduled  for  Thursday 


was  of  necessity  postponed  to  Saturday  after¬ 


noon,  on  account  of  bad  weather  conditions. 


FRIDAY,  SECOND  DAY. 

Setting  new  records  in  each  of  the  three  events 
marked  the  second  day  of  the  tournament.  W. 
H.  Ball,  of  the  Illinois  Casting  Club,  extended 
the  distance  in  ,the  salmon  fly  event  from  125  to 
140  feet  6  inches  and  boosted  up  the  percentage 
in  the  quarter-ounce  accuracy  bait  event  to  99  5-15 
per  cent.,  while  B.  F.  Flegel,  of  the  Racine  Fly- 
Casting  Club,  broke  the  record  for  average  as 
well  as  the  longest  individual  cast  in  the  quarter- 
ounce  distance  bait  event. 

Forty-nine  casters  entered  and  competed  in  the 
fifth  event,  which  was  the  accuracy  bait,  quarter- 
ounce.  This  event  called  for  two  casts  with  a 
quarter-ounce  weight  at  a  target  placed  60,  65, 
70,  75  and  80  feet  from  the  caster.  In  this  event 
W.  H.  Ball  led  six  of  his  competitors  to  a  higher 
percentage  than  the  former  record  of  99  1-5  per 
cent. 

Accuracy  bait,  quarter-ounce: 


Demerits  Demerits 


W.  H.  Ball . 

5 

Geo.  A.  Hinterleitner 

19 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

6 

J.  J.  Sorber . 

19 

E.  M.  Town . 

7 

L.  E.  De  Garmo _ 

20 

1.  W.  Bramhall . 

7 

Theo.  Nordholm  .... 

19 

T.  M.  Ranney . 

8 

W.  W.  McFarlin . 

22 

A.  D.  Whitby . 

8 

C.  P.  Clifford . 

23 

Sterling  Cramer . 

9 

D.  R.  Linder . 

23 

C.  B.  Nordholm . 

10 

H.  W.  Perce . 

24 

L.  N.  Place . 

10 

Chas.  S.  Sheldon . 

24 

D.  T.  Beatty . 

12 

W.  Liddell  . 

°4 

T.  E.  Amman . 

13 

F.  N.  Peet . 

25 

Fred  Kleinfeldt  . 

13 

H.  T.  Hokamp . 

26 

R.  C.  Nicholson . 

13 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

27 

N.  C.  Heston . 

15 

H.  D.  Willis . 

27 

C.  T.  Loomis  . 

15 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

28 

E.  R.  Letterman . 

15 

O.  E.  Becker . 

29 

W.  L.  Rock . 

15 

Fred  Eggebrecht  ... 

30 

F.  E.  Adams . 

16 

G.  H.  Asper . 

35 

D.  Kernaghan  . 

16 

Ft.  Hemminghaus _ 

35 

A.  T.  Winteringham. 

17 

H.  W.  Hutchins . 

38 

K.  K.  Pierson . 

17 

H.  E.  Loes . 

43 

H,  E.  Rice . 

18 

H.  A.  Newkirk . 

66 

O.  C.  Mehle  . 

18 

H.  F.  Mardorf . 

85 

In  the  distance  quarter-ounce  bait  event  a  new 


record  was  created,  both  for  the  average  of  the 
five  casts  and  the  longest  single  cast.  B.  F. 
Flegel,  of  the  Racine  Fly-Casting  Club,  carried 
off  the  honors  by  breaking  both  of  these  records. 
Event  No.  6:  Distance  bait,  quarter-ounce: 

Longest  Cast 


Per  Cent. 

Ft.  In. 

B. 

F.  Flegel  . 

.  148.7% 

162  9 

N. 

C.  Heston . 

.  140. 9y5 

151  3 

S. 

Cramer  . 

.  136.1  y5 

146  2 

A. 

T.  Winteringham . 

.  135.6% 

151  6 

Fred.  Kleinfeldt  . 

.  131.3% 

137 

L. 

N.  Place . 

.  121.1iys 

157 

E 

M.  Town . 

.  120.10 

137  10 

H. 

W.  Perce . 

.  117.10% 

137  7 

1. 

H.  Bellows . 

.  114.10 

137  7 

R. 

t.  Held . 

.  114.1% 

144  2 

'I' 

Nordholm  . 

.  105.8 

144  4 

H. 

E.  Rice . 

.  105.3% 

140  6 

C. 

B.  Nordholm . 

.  103.4% 

152  6 

C. 

E.  -Lingenfelter . 

.  102.2% 

144  4 

A. 

D.  Whitby . 

.  100.3% 

138  7 

A. 

W.  McFarlin . 

.  98.10% 

133  7 

A. 

T.  Marsh . 

.  93.7% 

136  4 

C. 

F.  Brown . 

.  90.2% 

134  7 

w. 

Liddell  . 

.  S4.0% 

113  10 

D. 

F.  Beatty . 

.  83.4 

144  3 

F. 

E.  Adams . 

.  81.1% 

130  11 

w. 

H.  Ball . 

.  75.7% 

129  10 

F. 

N.  Peet . 

.  73.5% 

133  9 

A. 

F.  Gates . t . 

.  63.7% 

144 

D. 

F.  Beatty . 

.  87.3% 

142  4 

C. 

E.  Lingenfelter . 

.  84.3% 

214  4 

T. 

A.  Forsyth . 

.  42.6 

125 

A.  J.  Winteringham,  F.  G.  Hollingsworth,  W.  L.  Rock 
and  F.  P.  Naylor,  withdrew. 


The  last  event  of  the  day  was  the  salmon  fly 
event.  Unfavorable  winds  prevailed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  contest,  resulting  in  ill  effect  on 
some  of  the  casters.  Many  excellent  scores  were 
made  and  no  less  than  four  of  the  contestants 
broke  the  national  record. 

Event  No.  7:  Salmon  fly: 


Feet. 

Feet. 

W.  H.  Ball . 

..  i4oy2 

T.  A.  Forsyth.... 

...  125 

L.  E.  De  Garmo... 

..  135 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

...  120 

F.  N.  Peet . 

..  134' 

C.  F.  Brown . 

...  119 

R.  T.  Held . 

..  13- 

lohn  Waddell  - 

...  113 

L.  S.  Darling . 

..  128 

f.  T.  Sorber . 

...  110 

FI.  D.  Willis . 

..  126 

H..  W.  Perce . 

...  100 

T.  E.  Amman . 

..  126 

SATURDAY,  THIRD  DAY. 

Weather  conditions  were  most  unpropitious 
early  on  Saturday  morning  and  rain  fell  stead¬ 
ily  for  several  hours.  T|he  half-ounce  accuracy 
bait  was  one  of  the  featured  events  of  the  day 
and  upward  of  sixty  casters  competed.  The 
scores  were  considerably  affected  at  times  by 
variable  winds  which  necessitated  the  changing 
of  position  of  the  target.  In  this  event  the  con¬ 
testant  made  two  casts  at  a  target  at  distances  of 
60,  70,  80,  90  and  100  feet.  The  winner  was  D. 
F.  Beatty,  of  the  Chicago  Fly  Casting  Club,  with 
the  very  excellent  score  of  99  10-15  per  cent. 

Half-ounce  accuracy: 


D.  F.  Beattv . 

,.  5 

Theo.  Dernberger  . . . 

23 

T.  W.  Bramhall . 

,.  9 

H.  1.  Hokamp . 

24 

W.  L.  Rock . 

. .  11 

F.  Eggebrecht  . 

24 

Sterling  Cramer... 

..  11 

W.  I..  Liddell . 

24 

O.  J.  Loomis . 

. .  11 

E.  K.  Pierson . 

25 

FI.  W.  Perce . 

..  13 

T.  T.  Sorber . 

25 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

..  15 

C.  T.  Brown . 

25 

A.  D.  Whitby . 

..  16 

F.  N.  Peet . 

26 

L.  E.  De  Garmo _ 

..  16 

H.  F.  Mardorf' . 

26  . 

FI.  E.  Loes . 

..  16 

F.  W.  Heminghaus.. 

27 

R.  C.  Nicholson _ 

. .  17 

T.  T.  Tohnson . 

27 

Theo.  Nordholm _ 

. .  18 

Schoenlaub  . 

27 

D.  Kernaghan  . 

..  IS 

E.  A.  Snell . 

28 

N.  C.  Heston . 

..  19 

P.  (  >.  Rood . 

35 

O.  E.  Becker . 

..  19 

H.  A.  Newkirk . 

36 

I.  H.  Bellows  . 

..  20 

A.  I.  Marsh . 

37 

W.  H.  Ball . 

..  20 

IT.  W.  Hutchins . 

41 

O.  C.  Wehl  . 

B.  FI.  Jillson . 

41 

L.  N.  Place . 

..  20 

Geo.  A.  Hinterleitner 

46 

T.  M.  Ranney . 

..  21 

Agnes  Nordholm  ... 

46 

E.  M.  Town . 

..  21 

H.  D.  Willis . 

48 

W.  W.  McFarlin.... 

..  21 

F.  E.  Adams . 

52 

T.  T.  Hartley . 

..  21 

I..  S.  Darling . 

55 

F.  C.  Gangle . 

,.  21 

H.  R.  Winfield . 

55 

A.  I.  Wintringham. 

..  22 

B.  F.  Burke . 

61 

T.  E.  Amman . 

..  22 

C.  B.  Nordholm . 

80 

E.  R.  Letterman... 

,.  22 

Following  the 

accuracy  bait  event,  came 

the 

postponed  event 

from 

the  first  day,  namely. 

the 

distance  fly.  The  entry  list  was  rather  small  in 
this  event,  as  many  of  the  casters  were  practicing 
for  the  distance  bait  event,  which  followed. 


Wind  conditions  were  not  bad  for  the  fly  event 


and  an  excellent  lot  of  scores  were  handed  in. 
F.  N.  Peet,  of  the  Chicago  Fly-Casfing  Club,  was 
the  winner,  with  117  feet,  which  distance  breaks 
the  former  record  of  the  National  Association. 
Event  No.  4:  Distance  fly: 


Feet. 

Feet. 

F.  N. 

Peet . 

..  117 

j.  E.  Amman _ 

....  101 

L.  S. 

Darling . 

..  Ill 

John  Waddell  ... 

. . . .  98  . 

I.  H. 

Bellows . 

..  105 

H.  D.  Willis  _ 

....  96 

W.  H. 

Ball . 

..  103 

FI.  W.  Perce . 

....  90 

L.  E. 

De  Garmo... 

..  102 

T.  A.  Forsyth _ 

....  89 

J.  W. 

Bramhall. . . . 

..  101 

The  last  scheduled  event  was  the  distance  bait 
half-ounce.  This  event  is  one  of  interest  at  all 
tournaments,  and  the  uncertainty  of  one’s  success 
marks  one  of  its  features.  It  is  truly  an  event 
never  won  until  finished.  The  record  for  the 
average  of  five  casts  and  also  the  record  for  the 
longest  single  cast  were  broken  by  B.  F.  Flegel, 
of  Racine,  Wis. 

Event  No.  9:  Distance  bait,  half-ounce: 

Longest  Cast 


Per  Cent. 

Ft.  In. 

B.  F.  Flegel . 

203.7  ys 

215  2 

L.  E.  De  Garmo.. 

176.10% 

187 

N.  C.  Heston . 

169.3% 

182  9 

Theo.  Nordholm  . 

168.4% 

178  10 

C.  F.  Brown . 

162.6% 

167  3 

R.  J.  Held . 

158.2 

201 

H.  W.  Perce . 

156. 6  ys 

163  3 

T.  E.  Amman . 

155. 9  y5 

179  3 

O.  T.  Loomis . 

155.2  % 

168  3 

F.  N.  Peet . 

149.1 

162  2 

W.  H.  Ball . 

144.3% 

156  2 

L.  N.  Place . 

143.10% 

214 

A.  T.  Marsh...!... 

142.7% 

184  10 

E.  R.  Letterman.. 

140.9% 

199  8 

W.  Liddell  . 

140.3% 

160  8 

G.  G.  Chote . 

138.11% 

182  1 

O.  E.  Becker . 

103.5% 

168  10 

L.  S.  Darling . 

103.4% 

157  5 

FYed  Kleinfeldt  ... 

102.3% 

144  11 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

92.1% 

169  7 

E.  R.  Letterman.. 

62.-9% 

154  10 

O.  T.  Loomis . 

51.2%  - 

*130 

C.  S.  Sheldon . 

51.2 

134  10 

L.  E.  De  Garmo. 

17.3 

86  5 

Positions  for 

all-around  cup 

W.  H.  Ball . 

...  1 

H.  W, 

,  Perce . 

L.  E.  Garmo . 

2 

L.  S. 

Darling. . . . 

....  b 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

...  3 

J.  E. 

Amman _ 

F.  N.  Peet . 

...  4 

The  old  officers  were  re-elected  with  one  ex¬ 
ception.  H.  W.  Plutchins,  of  Cincinnati,  was 
made  a  vice-president.  The  most  important 
action  was  the  striking  out  of  definition  7,  article 
2,  chapter  5,  of  the  constitution,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  therefor  of  a  clause  barring  from  compe¬ 
titions  those  commercially  interested  in  tourna¬ 
ment  casting,  and  giving  the  officers  power  to 
reject  any  entry.  R.  J.  H. 


California  Bass. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  18. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Nineteen  black  bass,  in  weight 
from  C/2  to  4  pounds,  were  taken  from  the 
Merced  River  in  Stanislaus  county,  by  John 
Lemmer,  of  this  city,  on  Aug.  13,  between  6  a.  m. 
and  11  a.  m. — five  hours’  fishing.  Live  young 
carp  were  the  lure  used  by  this  well  known  and 
expert  angler,  who  said  that  he  could  have  taken 
a  hundred  bass  if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 

The  black  bass — small-  and  large-mouth— were 
planted  in  the  waters  of  this  State  from  eastern 
stock  about  fifteen  years  ago.  They  are  so 
plentiful  now  in  the  San  Joaquin,  Merced  and 
Sacramento  rivers  that  an  amateur,  provided 
with  a  can  of  live  minnows,  can,  with  little 
effort,  catch  his  limit  of  fine  bass  in  half  a  day’s 
fishing. 

Mr.  Lemmer  used  a  5l4-ounce  split  cane  rod, 
the  same  as  nearly  all  anglers  use  here,  excepting 
that  some  prefer  heavier  rods  made  of  bamboo 
or  greenheart. 

Striped  bass  fishing  is  now  commencing  to  be 
good.  Some  big  catches  of  heavy  fish  should 
be  made  in  September.  P.  M. 
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Fishing  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  24. — Editor  Forest  and 
Si  ream:  Now  that  novelty  of  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son  has  worn  off,  more  attention  is  being  paid  to 
angling  and  some  fine  sport  has  been  enjoyed  of 
late.  Salmon  are  commencing  to  run  in  the  bay 
and  a  few  fish  have  been  taken,  although  these 
are  but  the  advance  guard  of  what  are  to  come. 
Many  fishermen  are  out  after  this  fine  fish,  but 
most  of  them  have  been  forced  to  return  home 
empty  handed.  However,  in  the  line  of  steelhead 
fishing  there  is  but  little  disappointment  to  be 
experienced,  and  those  who  have  gone  after  this 
fish  have  met  with  exceptionally  good  fortune. 
A  big  run  is  on  at  Pescadero,  and  several  five- 
pounders  have  been  taken  in  the  lagoon.  In 
San  Lorenzo  Creek  the  run  is  also  in  evidence, 
and  this  place  will  be  the  rendezvous  for  steel- 
head  fishermen  for  some  time. 

Striped  bass  are  commencing  to  show  them- 


w.  H.  BALL. 

Winner  of  High  Average. 


selves  and  some  very  fine  catches  have  been  made 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  Some  of  the  fish 
landed  have  been  of  large  size,  several  having 
been  secured  in  San  Antonio  slough  weighing 
over  thirteen  pounds.  However,  these  seem  like 
small  fish  as  compared  with  some  recently 
landed  by  J.  G.  White  near  San  Joaquin  City. 
After  being  cleaned,  this  fish  weighed  3^  pounds 
and  must  haye  weighed  almost  40  pounds  when 
hooked,  as  it  had  a  3-pound  shad  inside  it  when 
cleaned.  The  big  fish  was  landed  with  a  cane 
pole  after  a  struggle  that  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 
\\  hite  was  a  member  of  a  party  of  three,  and 
during  the  day  they  toolc  nine  fish,  the  smallest  of 
which  weighed  14  pounds. 

1  he  Striped  Bass  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  held 
it  annual  outing  at  Tocaloma  early  in  the  month. 

At  the  present  time  many  of  the  streams  in 
the  sierras  are  commencing  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  light  snowfall  last  winter  and  are  getting 
too  low  for  successful  fishing.  However,  this  is 
not  interfering  with  the  sport  of  the  anglers,  who 


understand  the  situation,  for  with  the  waning  of 
the  streams,  lake  fishing  is  getting  much  better. 
Fishing  in  Lake  Tahoe  has  been  very  poor  this 
season  to  date,  but  is  now  improving  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  its  best  during  September.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  fishing  season  in  the  sierras 
has  been  more  satisfactory  this  season  than  in 
many  years  past.  A.  P.  B. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  21. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  With  fair  weather  and  southwest 
winds,  the  contests  of  yesterday  and  to-day  were 
held  on  Stow  Lake. 


SATURDAY. 


Event  No.  1.  distance,  feet: 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  98  E.  A.  Mocker .  100 


Event  No.  2,  accuracy,  per  cent.: 

C.  G.  Young  .  98.12  E.  A.  Mocker .  98.7 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  9S.12  J.  R.  Howell . 93.13 

Geo.  C.  Edwards _ 98.3 


Event  No.  3,  Delicacy: 

Accuracy,  Delicacy,  Net, 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 


C.  G.  Young .  98.24  98.50  98.37 

T.  C.  Kierulff .  98.20  98.50  98.35 

Geo.  C.  Edwards .  99.4  99.40  99.22 

E.  A.  Mocker  .  97.48  99.10  98.29 


Event  No.  4,  lure  casting: 


Per  Cent. 

Feet. 

C.  (I.  Young  . 

.  87.3 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

.  95.5 

132 

( '.eo.  C.  Edwards  . 

.  96.7 

119 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

.  98.7 

126 

F.  1.  Cooper . 

.  90.0 

129 

SUNDAY. 


Event  No.  1, 

distance,  feet: 

II.  B.  Sperry... 

.  103 

F. 

C.  Kierulff . 

.  105 

Austin  Sperry 

.  98 

C. 

H.  Kewell . 

.  92 

E.  A.  Mocker  . 

.  104 

Re-entry:  C. 

H. 

Kewell,  91. 

Event  No.  2, 

accuracy,  per 

cent. : 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks. 

...  98.13 

F. 

H.  Red  . 

....  99.1 

H.  B.  Sperry.. 

...  98.10 

F.. 

A.  Mocker  _ 

....  98.7 

C.  G.  Young.. 

...  9S.12 

T. 

C.  Kierulff . 

....  98.10 

Austin  Sperry  . 

...  97.7 

C. 

PI.  Kewell . 

....  98.9 

Re-entries: 

C.  H.  Kewell.. 

, .  ,r, 

...  99.8 

Austin  Sperry  ... 

...  97.8 

H.  B.  Sperry... 

...  98.3 

Event  No.  3, 

,  delicacy: 

Accuracy, 

Delicacy, 

Net, 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

l)r.  W.  E.  Brooks.. 

.  97.52 

99.20 

98.36 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

.  98.48 

98.40 

98.44 

C.  G.  Young . 

.  98.12 

97.20 

97.46 

Austin  Sperry  . 

.  98.12 

97.30 

97.51 

F.  H.  Reed . 

.  98.36 

99.10 

98.53 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

.  98.40 

99.40 

99.10 

F.  C.  Kierulff . 

.  98. 4S 

100.00 

,  99.24 

C'.  H.  Kewell  . 

.  97.44 

99.30  ' 

'  98.37 

Re-entry: 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

.  98.20 

99.30 

98.55 

Event  No.  4,  lure 

casting: 

Per  Cent.  Feet. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks.. 

.  89.3 

93 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

.  94.5 

101 

C.  G.  Young . 

.  97.0 

101 

Austin  Sperry  . 

. . ; . 

.  96.2 

96 

F.  H.  Reed . 

......  77.9 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

ii2 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

.  96.5 

95 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

81 

F.  J.  Cooper . 

.  95.7 

10S 

Re-entries : 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

111 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

101 

E. 

O.  Ritter, 

Clerk. 

Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  23. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  the  contest  which  was  held  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Aug.  17,  Anton  Stolz  won  the  quarter- 
ounce  event  with  a  score  of  98  9-10  per  cent. 
Theo.  Toll  and  M.  A.  Beck  were  tied  in  the  half¬ 
ounce  event  with  a  score  of  98  8-10  per  cent. 

14-ounce,  %-ounce. 


Anton  Stolz  .  99.9  96.6 

Albert  Eahman  .  98.1  97.3 

M.  A.  Beck .  98.0  87.8 

H.  C.  Mullen .  97.9  97.4 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer .  87.2  97.1 

Theo  Toll  .  97.0  97.8 

C.  A.  Rhine .  95.8  96.0 

H.  Lewis  .  94.9  93.2 

J.  McBride  .  97.0 

C.  Vandenberg  . .  94.5 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub .  96.4 

C.  L.  Tolfson .  96.1 


C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


Newark  Bait-  and  Fly-Casting  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  23. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Sept.  10,  the  third  interstate  tour¬ 
nament  will  be  held  at  Weequahic  Park  Lake, 
this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newark  Bait- 
and  Fly-Casting  Club. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  club  to  make  this  tourna¬ 
ment  second  in  importance  only  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  tournament  of  the  National  Association, 
held  at  Chicago,  on  Aug.  18-20. 

It  is  expected  that  this  year's  tournament  will 
have  a  larger  attendance  and  be  even  a  greater 
success  than  the  one  held  last  year,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  so-called  professionalism  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  and  all  the  events  are  open  to  amateurs 
and  professionals  alike. 

Besides  trophy  cups  and  medals,  we  are  arrang¬ 
ing  to  distribute  a  numb'er  of  merchandise  prizes 
to  the  successful  contestants. 

The  events  will  be  as  follows :  Half-ounce 


/ 


B.  F.  FLEGEL. 

Winner  of  Both  Distance  Bait  Events. 


distance  bait.  Half-ounce  accuracy  bait.  Miss 
And  out  half-ounce  accuracy  bait.  Distance  trout 
fly  (unlimited  rod).  Distance  trout  fly,  5-ounce 
rod.  Accuracy  trout  fly.  Dry-fly  accuracy.  The 
casting  will  commence  at  9  a.  m.  with  the  dis¬ 
tance  bait  event. 


Aug.  27. — To-day  the  Orange  Rod  Club  joined 
the  Newark  Club  in  practice  for  the  coming  inter¬ 
state  open  tournament.  The  scores  follow : 


%-ounce. 

Accy, 

Demerits. 

Marsh  .  30 

Gano  .  61 

Smith  .  71 

Poor  . . ...  65 

Champion  .  38 

Jacobus  .  74 

Sands  .  96 

Muldoon  .  34 

Mapes  .  47 


Dist. 

lAoz. 

127% 

119.1 

113.2 

112.2 
102.0 
126.1 

50.0 

132.0 

163.1 


Best 

Cast. 

177 

135 

122 

122 

176 

146 

130 

165 

175 


Accy. 

Fly,  Fly, 
Dist.  Dern’ts. 


86.5 

67.6 
60.0 
66.0 
88.0 


73.0 

96.6 


15 

31 
47 

32 
20- 


21 

21 


Fred.  T.  Mapes,  Sec’y. 


All  the  fish  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

3.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  Mattapoisett  race. 

•3.  Duxbury  Y.  C. 

3.  Hartford  Yacht  Club,  special. 

3.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  motor  boats. 

3.  Bristol  Yacht  Club,  open. 

3.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  club. 

3.  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  handicap. 
3.  Ponquoque  Yacht  Club,  association  regatta. 

3.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

3.  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  cruise  to  Hamilton. 

3-5.  New  Rochelle-Huguenot  Yacht  Club  cruise. 
3-5.  Portland  Yacht  Club,  cruise. 

5.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  open. 

5.  Model  Yacht  Club,  Brooklyn. 

5.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

5.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

5.  Norwalk  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

5.  Sachem’s  Head  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

5.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  annual. 

5.  Rhode  Island  Yacht  Club,  open. 

5.  Jubilee  Yacht  Club,  club. 

5.  Eastern  Yacht  Club,  sonder. 

5.  Lynn  Yacht  Club,  Nahant  Y.  R.  A.,  open. 

5.  Gloucester  Yacht  Club. 

8.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

19.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

10.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  eleventh  championship. 
10.  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  open. 

10.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  interclub  races. 

10.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Com.  Baum  cup. 

10.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  seventh  Corinthian. 

19.  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  Prince  of  Wales  cup. 

15.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Glen  Cove. 

17.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

17.  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

17.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  twelfth  championship. 

17.  Taunton  Yacht  Club,  open. 

17.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

17.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

17.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  fall  regatta. 

24.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  club. 


Massachusetts  Won  Inter  Bay  Races. 

The  series  of  races  sailed  on  Narragansett  Bay 
between  catboats  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Massachusetts  representatives  Dolly  III  and 
Iris.  Five  boats  took  part  in  these  races  repre¬ 
senting  three  Bays.  They  were  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Iris  and  Dolly  III;  Narragansett  Bay,  Ina 
and  Bother,  and  Barnegat  Bay,  Virginia. 

The  crews  of  the  boats  were  as  follows: 

Iris — Frank  F.  Crane,  Henry  S.  Crane,  Frank 
Freeman,  Ralph  G.  Crane.  T.  E.  Furnald  and 
Winfield  M.  Thompson. 

Dolly  III — Daniel  Crosby,  J.  W.  Coombs, 
Ralph  Crosby,  Frank  Brown,  Charles  M.  Stud- 
lee  and  H.  Seymour. 

Ina — R.  I.  Fuller,  W.  J.  Rooks,  Walter  Side- 
bottom,  Ben  C.  Rooks  and  Ben  C.  Rooks,  Jr., 
all  of  Providence. 

Bother — J.  Harris  Foster,  John  D.  Peck, 
William  E.  Simmons,  Newton  C.  Arnold  and 
Richard  P.  Cole,  all  of  Providence. 

Virginia — Leslie  F.  Mulford,  Lewis  Tissot,  Jr., 
Harry  Edson,  John  Drumm,  William  G.  Gas¬ 
ton,  Jr.  and  John  Norris,  Jr.,  all  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Under  the  rules  each  boat  was  allowed  a 
pilot,  but  by  agreement  the  local  boats  were 
allowed  an  extra  man  in  place  of  a  pilot.  This 
gave  all  but  the  smallest  boat  seven  men  each. 

The  rating  of  the  boats  was  on  over  all  length, 
the  measurements  being  as  follows: 

Dolly  III,  26.69  feet.  Virginia,  26  feet,  Iris, 
25.75  feet,  Ina,  25.50  feet,  Bother,  22  feet. 

The  allowance  was  seven  seconds  per  foot 
per  mile.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Dolly 
was  scratch  boat  and  allowed  the  Iris,  im  29s, 
whereas  in  Massachusetts  bay  where  the  boats 
race  on  mean  length  of  waterline  and  over  all. 
the  Iris  has  to  allow  the  Dolly.  In  this  match 
the  Dolly  pays  for  her  full  length,  including 
bow  overhang,  while  the  Iris  profits  by  a  plumb 
stem  and  stern. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  on  Monday  August 
15,  in  a  steady  southwest  wind.  The  course 
was  in  the  Providence  River  and  its  mouth,  and 


was  13^  miles  long.  Bother  got  away  ahead  of 
the  gun  and  was  recalled  and  Dolly  III  got  the 
best  position  followed  by  Iris,  Ina,  Bother  and 
Virginia.  The  work  on  the  windward  leg  was 
very  lively  and  at  the  first  mark  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  pair  had  a  good  lead,  and  the  race  soon 
became  one  between  those  two  yachts.  Iris 
sailed  well  and  at  the  second  mark  Iris  had  a 
lead  of  5  seconds.  This  she  increased  to  48 
seconds  at  the  finish.  The  elapsed  times  were: 
Iris,  2.26.00;  Dolly  III,  2.26.48;  Virginia,  2.35.21; 
Bother,  2.39.58;  Ina,  3.16.000.  On  corrected 
time  Bother  took  third  place  from  Virginia. 

The  victory  of  the  Iris  has  some  unusual  as¬ 
pects.  The  boat  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  her  kind 
racing  today.  She  was  built  in  1888  by  C.  C. 
Hanley  at  Monument  beach.  The  year  she 
came  out  as  a  dark  horse  she  beat  the  field  at 
Newport  for  E.  D.  Morgan  of  New  York,  who 
had  agreed  to  buy  her  if  she  won  the  race.  Now 
in  her  23d  season,  she  did  the  same  trick,  tak¬ 
ing,  beside  a  leg  in  the  Inter-bay  cup,  a  hand¬ 
some  silver  vase  put  up  by  the  Edgewood  Y.  C., 
under  whose  supervision  the  race  was  sailed. 

Having  been  twice  champion  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  under  Mr.  Crane’s  ownership,  Iris  had 
a  known  reputation.  She  was  critically  observed 
by  the  other  catboat  men  as  she  lay  off  the 
Edgewood  Y.  C.  house.  One  noteworthy  thing 
they  might  have  noted  about  her  was  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  take  out  weight  to  prepare 
her  for  the  race.  She  had  all  her  cruising  dun¬ 
nage  aboard,  just  as  she  came  around  Cape 
Cod. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Y.  C.  on  Tuesday  August 
16.  The  wind  was  northwest  and  the  yachts 
sailed  twice  around  a  6  mile  triangle  with  one 
l£g  to  the  windward.  The  wind  was  quite 
strong  and  the  sea  very  choppy.  The  conditions 
just  suited  Dolly  III  and  she  was  not  headed  in 
the  race.  Iris  while  reaching  to  the  second 
mark  reduced  the  lead  of  Dolly  but  could  not 
catch  her.  The  start  was  a  pretty  one  and 
Dolly  got  away  well.  The  Massachusetts  boat 
soon  took  the  lead  and  finished  first.  The 
elapsed  times  were:  Dolly  III,  2.50.38:  Iris, 
2.53.02;  Ina,  2.56.32;  Virginia,  3.03.40;  Bother, 
3.05.40. 

A  special  race  was  sailed  in  the  regatta  of  the 
Edgewood  Y.  C.  on  August  17,  in  which  the 
starters  were  Iris,  Dolly  III  and  Virginia.  This 
was  won  by  Iris.  The  elapsed  times  were:  Iris, 
1.22.45;  Dolly  III,  1. 23.11;  Virginia,  1.28.00. 

The  third  race  of  the  Inter-bay  series  was 
sailed  under  the  auspises  of  the  Fall  River  Y.  C. 
on  August  18.  The  wind  was  southeast,  and 
again  Iris  was  the  winner.  She  crossed  the 
starting  line  first  and  steadily  drew  away  from 
the  others.  The  elapsed  times  were:  Iris, 
2.58.00;  Dolly  III,  3.08.02;  Virginia,  3. 11.55;  Ina, 
3.15.58;  Bother,  3.20.46. 

In  the  fourth  race  sailed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Conanicut  Y.  C.,  Dolly  was  the  winner. 
Iris  was  well  in  the  lead  when  she  carried  away 
her  mast-head  and  finished  last.  The  wind  was 
fresh  and  the  yachts  sailed  in  a  choppy  sea.  The 
accident  occured  when  the  yachts  were  nearing 
the  outer  mark  and  Iris  had  a  lead  of  about  two 
minutes  with  Dolly  III  second.  It  was  wind¬ 
ward  work  on  the  first  leg  to  the  Beavertail 
mark  and  a  run  home.  The  Virginia  finished 
second  but  was  beaten  on  corrected  time  by  Ina. 
The  elapsed  times  were:  Dolly  III,  2.30.12; 
Virginia,  2.40.33;  Bother,  2.46.12;  Iris,  2.52.43. 

The  fifth  and  last  race  was  sailed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bristol  Y.  C.  and  it  was  won  by 
Bother.  The  wind  was  light  from  northeast 
and  later  there  was  a  flat  calm.  The  elapsed 
times  over  the  10  mile  course  were:  Bother, 
3.36.12;  Dolly  III,  3-3140;  Ina.  3.34.11;  Virginia, 
3.35.14;  Iris,  3.3645.  The  corrected  times  were: 
Bother.  3.30.44;  Dolly  III,  3-31-49;  Ina,  3-32-48; 
Virginia, 3. 34. 53;  Iris,  3.35.59.  This  was  the  only 


race  in  which  the  Massachusetts  Bay  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  defeated. 

The  points  scored  in  the  series  were  Dolly 
III,  440,  or  90  per  cent.;  Iris,  320,  or  64  per 
cent.;  Ina,  280,  or  56  per  cent.;  Bother,  260,  or 
52  per  cent,  and  Virginia,  200,  or  40  per  cent. 
The  total  points  by  the  teams  were:  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  380  or  76  per  cent.;  Narragansett 
Bay,  270  or  54  per  cent.;  Barnegat  Bay,  200  or 
40  per  cent. 

After  the  races  the  yachtsmen  were  entertain¬ 
ed  at  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Belvidere  and  Dolly 
III  was  declared  the  champion  catboat,  and  her 
owner  was  presented  with  the  championship 
pennant. 


President  Receives  Spaniards. 

President  Taft  entertained  the  visiting  Span¬ 
ish  yachtsmen  on  board  the  yacht  Mayflower 
on  Wednesday,  August  24,  and  then  presented 
the  cup  which  bears  his  name  to  Charles  Fran¬ 
cis  Adams  II,  owner  of  Harpoon,  the  winner 
of  the  international  series.  Many  yachtsmen, 
including  the  owners  and  crews  of  the  sonder 
boats,  were  present.  After  the  luncheon  the 
President  said: 

“Gentlemen,  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following 
cablegram: 

“  ‘The  Royal  Sporting  Club  of  Bilbao  beg  to 
tender  to  your  excellency  their  most  respectful 
greeting  and  homage  of  gratitude  for  the  kind 
attentions  and  favorable  reception  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  subjects  towards  the  members  of  their  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  regattas  off  Marblehead.’ 

“It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  the  sport¬ 
ing  representatives  of  Spain,  here,  and  I  feel 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  closer  associa¬ 
tions  between  use  and  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  language  and  the  English  language 
cover  most  of  the  globe.  It  has  been  my  for¬ 
tune  within  the  last  ten  years  to  come  close 
into  contact  with  Spanish  civilization,  and  with 
the  results  of  Spanish  energy  and  enterprise 
and  courage. 

“I  think  the  Spaniards  may  well  continue  to 
take  part  in  sailing  contests  when  you  look 
back  to  Magellan,  to  Legaspi  and  Elcano  and 
those  heroes  who  found  new  worlds  in  cockle¬ 
shells  that  no  sane  man  could  try  the  ocean 
with  now,  a  record  of  bravery  that  is  unequalled 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

“My  experience  with  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  has  been  so  delightful  that  I  have  come 
to  admire  the  Spanish  character  and  Spanish 
courtesy  so  much  that  it  gives  me  the  greatest 
personal  pleasure  to  meet  three  representatives 
of  that  grand  old  kingdom,  and  I  extend  to  them 
a  heartfelt  welcome,,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our 
feelings,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  the 
American  people,  I  wish  to  give  you  the  toast, 
‘Long  live  the  king  of  Spain.’ 

The  Spanish  Minister  responded  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  toast  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President — I  thank  you  for  the  welcome 
which  has  been  so  kindly  extended  to  my  com¬ 
patriots  here.  Their  visit  has  been  a  success 
from  every  point  of  view.  The  hospitality  that 
has  been  shown  them  has  been  incredible.  Ev¬ 
erywhere  we  have  been,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
we  have  been  followed  and  accompanied  by  our 
flag  side  by  side  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
This  has  touched  us  all  deeply  and  I  beg  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  and  to  everyone  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  them  their  heartfelt  thanks. 

“Gentlemen,  I  propose  the  health  of  the 
President.” 

President  Taft  presented  the  cup  to  Mr.  Ad¬ 
ams  on  the  after  deck  of  the  Mayflower.  The 
President  said  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Adams’ 
prowess  and  presented  the  cup  as  an  evidence 
of  his  hard  work,  and  because  he  was  the  best 
sailor  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Mr.  Adams  responded  with  a  few  words  of 

thanks.  „  ,  „ 

The  Governor  Draper  Cup  won  by  heaver 
was  presented  to  C.  H.  W.  Foster  at  a  dinner 
served  in  the  Eastern  Y.  C.  house  on  Monday, 
August  23.  Commodore  F.  Lewis  Clark  pre¬ 
sided.  Governor  Draper  was  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
ent,  but  among  the  guests  were  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  George  von  L.  Meyer,  Don  Juan 
Riano  y  Gayangos,  the  Spanish  Minister,  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  Louis  A.  Frothingham, 
who  made  the  presentation.  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  Frothingham  said  it  was  easy  to  be  a  good 
winner,  but,  though  difficult,  the  Spaniards  had 
proved  themselves  good  losers. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  responding,  paid  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  designer  of  the  Beaver,  W.  Starling- 
Burgess.  Senor  Riano,  for  the  visitors,  said: 

“It  has  been  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
have  found  myself  by  the  side  of  my  compatri¬ 
ots,  the  visiting  yachstmen,  during  the  races, 
and  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  cordial  spirit 
with  which  the  Eastern  Y.  C.,  the  town  and  se¬ 
lectmen  of  Marblehead,  and  everyone  with 
whom  they  have  come  in  contact  since  landing 
in  America,  have  greeted  the  visitors. 

“Every  hospitality  and  courtesy  has  been 
shown.  All  this  has  been  deeply  appreciated, 
and  the  Spanish  yachtsmen  will  carry  home  an 
everlasting  remembrance  of  the  kindness  which 
is'  too  deep  to  express  in  words. 

“I  consider  that  these  regattas  have  done  a 
great  deal  toward  promoting  and  increasing 
the  friendship  and  cordial  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  as  they  have  afforded  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  establishing  close  personal  relations, 
which  have  led  to  mutual  understanding  and 
lines  of  thought. 

“I  think  that  the  Eastern  Y.  C.  and  the 
Spanish  Federation  of  Yacht  Clubs  have  much 
to  be  proud  of  in  bringing  the  United  States 
and  Spain  closer  together,  and  I  trust  that  the 
American-Spanish  regatta  will  be  an  established 
fixture  and  that  the  American  yachtsmen  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  welcome  them  again 
and  to  return  the  hospitality  so  cordially  ex¬ 
tended  here. 

“Yacht  racing  is  comparatively  new  in  Spain, 
but  I  think  that,  considering  the  few  years 
that  have  passed  since  it  was  taken  up,  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished  in  a  modest  way 
and  we  have  worked  hard  toward  developing  it. 

“I  am  sure  it  has  come  to  stay,  and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  to  the  interest  and  increasing 
efforts  of  our  king,  the  keenest  of  sportsmen, 
whether  on  water  or  on  land.  And  he  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  spirit  with  which  his  ideas  and 
suggestions  have  been  taken  up  and  followed. 

“Our  Spanish  yachtsmen  are  now  in  close 
touch  with  several  countries  where  international 
regattas  are  held,  and  I  am  sure  that  this  visit 
to  the  United  States  will  not  only  be  profitable 
to  the  men,  but  to  the  countries  as  well. 

“As  far  as  the  races  are  concerned,  I  may 
say  that  our  admiration  of  the  Americans’ 
splendid  boats  and  the  way  they  have  been 
sailed  knows  no  bounds  and  we  congratulate 
you  upon  your  victory.  We  consider  it  an 
honor  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  competing 
against  you,  and  we  are  proud  of  our  defeat.” 


Arrow  Wins  Close  Race. 

On  Narrangansett  Bay  the  18-foot  knock¬ 
abouts  have  been  furnishing  the  best  sport  this 
season  and  B.  C.  Hirst,  Jr.’s  Arrow,  Walter 
Wood’s  Question,  Porter  Fearey’s  Hugi,  H.  J. 
Flint’s  Bat  and  A.  C.  Mair’s  Coyote  have  been 
in  close  competition  in  nearly  every  regatta 
sailed.  _  These  boats  are  sailed  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  and  the  difference  in  points  so  far  is 
very  slight.  Last  Saturday  these  five  took  part 
in  the  race  of  the  Rhode  Island  Y.  C.  and  Ar¬ 
row  won,  beating  Question  2  minutes  14  sec¬ 
onds,  Hugi  was  third,  beaten  by  1  second,  Bat 
fourth,  1  minute  2  seconds  astern  of  Hugi,  and 
Coyote  was  last,  3  seconds  behind  Bat.  Just 
3  minutes  20  seconds  separated  the  five  at  the 
finish. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  anj 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  yo» 
regularly. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


Yachting  on  the  West  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  15. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  yacht  race  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Santa  Cruz,  held  a  short  time  ago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  races  held  here  in 
some  seasons,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
from  now  on  this  race  will  prove  to  be  a  highly 
popular  yearly  event.  When  the  entries  for 
this  event  were  closed,  it  was  found  by  Chair¬ 
man  William  A.  Barlage,  of  the  regatta- com¬ 
mittee  of  this  club,  that  twenty-one  yachts  were 
formally  entered  for  the  event.  This  list  in¬ 
cluded  the  schooners  Aggie,  Lady  Ada,  Chispa, 
White  Wings  and  Marion,  the  yawls  Floric  and 
Olga  and  the  sloops  Queen,  Monsoon,  Presto, 
Yankee,  Ariel,  Merry  Widow,  Albert,  Fulton 
G.,  Meteor,  Folly,  Harpoon,  Manuwai,  Mary¬ 
land  G.  and  Starlight.  The  race  was  admirably 
handled  and  was  made  a  safe  one  through  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  sending  the 
revenue  cutter  McCulloch  as  an  escort.  Cap¬ 
tain  Daniels  planned  the  manner  of  his  convoy 
in  a  way  very*  pleasing  to  the  yachtsmen, 
and  through  the  wireless  equipment  on  his 
vessel,  was  enabled  to  keep  both  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Cruz  in  touch  with  every  move  of 
the  race.  A  set  of  signals 'was  arranged  for 
both  day  and  night,  and  a  definite  course  laid 
out  for  the  racers.  The  McCulloch  did  not 
enter  Santa  Cruz  Bay  until  every  one  of  the 
yachts  had  completed  the  trip  and  remained 
there  until  the  time  set  for  the  homeward  trip. 
The  race  down  the  coast  was  not  a  fast  one, 
there  being  but  a  very  light  breeze  with  heavy 
swells  running,  but  all  the  boats  managed  to 
make  the  run  in  good  shape.  The  sloop  Mon¬ 
soon,  owned  by  F.  G.  Phillips,  was  the  winner 
of  the  event,  and  incidentally  scored  . three  vic¬ 
tories  in  one,  for  not  only  did  she  arrive  first 
at  Santa  Cruz,  but  made  the  best  corrected  time 
and  won  its  class  prize.  The  nearest  rival  to 
Monsoon  was  Fulton  G.,  with  Alert,  Presto  and 
Yankee  four  or  five  miles  astern.  At  Santa 
Cruz  the  yachtsmen  found  great  preparations 
made  for  their  arrival,  and  during  the  entire 
week’s  stay  there  was  not  a  dull  moment.  At 
the  first  race  held  in  Santa  Cruz  Bay,  Monsoon 
again  showed  her  heels  to  the  fleet,  and  in  the 
light  breeze  that  prevailed  won  handily,  with 
sloop  Meteor  second  and  yawl  Olga  third.  In 
the  schooner  race,  which  was  a  separate  event, 
Aggie  won  the  first  place.  In  the  race  down 
the  coast,  Marion  and  Aggie  finished  within 
ten  minutes  of  each  other,  corrected  time.  In 
the  race  held  on  the  bay  July  27,  Harpoon,  with 
a  15m.  handicap,  finished  the  10-mile  course 
first,  her  time  being  1.32.25.  Yankee  finished 
second  in  1.34.30,  and  Merry  Widow,  third,  just 
8s.  slower.  This  race  was  quite  an  exciting 
one,  and  nine  out  of  fourteen  boats  crossed  the 
finishing  line  within  ten  minutes.  The  schooner 
race  over  this  course  was  won  by  Marion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week’s  stay  the  visiting  tars  were  taken 
to  see  the  big  trees,  where  a  barbecue  was 
served  and  trips  were  taken  to  all  the  nearby 
sights  of  interest.  A  pleasing  feature  of  the 
week  was  an  informal  luncheon  given  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Daniels  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
cutter  by  the  Corinthian  Club.  An  impressive 
feature  of  the  banquet  was  the  silent  toast  to 
the  late  Fulton  G.  Berry,  who  originated  this 
race  and  who  for  years  was  such  a  power  for 
good  in  local  yachting  circles. 

The  trans-Pacific  yacht  race  was  won  this 
year  by  Hawaii,  which  has  tried  three  times  to 
achieve  this  honor.  The  race  across  the  Pacific 
was  uneventful  and  was  made  in  14  days  3  hours 
23  minutes  and  30  seconds,  as  compared  with 
the  record  of  Lurline  of  12  days  and  5  hours. 
Sweetheart,  of  the  South  Coast  Y.  C.,  finished 
second,  with  Mollilou,  of  the  Aeolian  Y.  C., 
third.  The  arrival  of  the  winning,  craft  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  enthusiastic  islanders 
and  she  came  to'  her  anchorage  surrounded  by 
a  small  fleet  of  gaily  decked  pleasure  craft. 
The  failure  of  one  of  the  yachts  which  had  been 
scheduled  to  start  to  undertake  the  trip  took 
away  much  of  the  interest  in  the  event.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  future  events  of  this  kind 
will  be  changed,  to  allow  the  starting  point  to 
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be  at  San  Francisco,  as  was  originally  intended. 

The  San  Rafael  Y.  C.  has  been  formed  at  San 
Rafael,  Cal.,  with  a  charter  roll  of  twenty-three 
members.  A  committee  of  three  has  been 
named  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  this 
committee  consisting  of  James  W.  Keys,  H.  D. 
Nash  and  H.  H.  Fuller.  A  committee  on  mem¬ 
bership  was  also  named,  this  consisting  of  W. 
Butterworth,  George  Martin  and  G.  F.  Lewis. 
County  Surveyor  George  L.  Richardson,  H.  D. 
Nash  and  George  Imbry  were  appointed  to  de¬ 
sign  a  club  pennant.  District-Attorney  Thomas 
P.  Boyd  was  unanimously  elected  Commodore 
for  the  first  term.  Plans  are  now  being  per¬ 
fected  for  raising  money  for  securing  a  site  for 
a  club  house  and  for  making  improvements 
that  will  be  necessary.  Those  who  signed  the 
charter  roll  of  the  new  club  were  Thomas  P. 
Boyd,  John  M.  Foge,  Frank  S.  Holland,  James 
W.  Keys,  George  L.  Richardson,  H.  H.  Fuller, 
D.  W.  Martin,  H.  D.  Nash,  Leon  F.  Douglas, 
T.  H.  Nicholas,  J.  Faggiano,  George  Imbry, 
W.  T.  Butterworth,  George  F.  Lewis,  Silvio  H. 
Cheda,  Harry  Parker,  Jens  Stangland,  Ralph 
Prescott,  J.  N.  Parker,  Russell  McGee,  George 
D.  Martin,  Ray  H.  Clark,  Ernest  Jackson  and 
John  H.  Clark. 

The  Sequoia  Y.  C.,  of  Eureka,  Cal.,  has  had 
one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  ever  experi¬ 
enced  on  Humboldt  Bay,  and  several  new  boats 
are  being  planned,  so  that  yachting  there  is  a 
coming  sport.  This  club  is  planning  to  give  a 
real  old-fashioned  circus  some  time  this  fall. 

From  the  Northwest  comes  the  news  that 
there  is  great  activity  in  yachting  circled.  Al¬ 
ready  plans  are  being  made  for  the  big  aquatic 
carnival  to  be  held  at  Victoria,  B.  C.,  in  1911. 
Preparations  are  being  made  there  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  several  new  yachts,  and  a  contest 
for  the  Alexandra  cup  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
meet.  In  Seattle  there  is  also  great  enthusiasm 
being  shown.,  and  next  year  promises  to  be  an 
unusually  active  one. 


New  Rochelle  Y.  C. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  New  Rochelle  Y.  C. 
was  sailed  last  Saturday  in  a  fresh  N.  E.  wind 
at  the  start,  which  moderated  towards  the  finish. 
The  fleet  was  a  large  one.  Gardenia,  being 
without  a  competitor,  treid  to  give  time  to  the 
P  boats,  but  was  beaten  by  a  large  margin  by 
Cara  Mia.  The  elapsed  times: 

Sloops,  Class  M — Course,  21%.  Miles — Gar¬ 
denia,  3.15.16. 

Sloops — Class  P — Course,  15^2  Miles — Cara 
Mia,  3.22.58;  Windward,  3.33.58. 

N.  Y.  Y.  C.  30-Foot  Class — Course,  15U  Miles 
— Alora,  3.45.56;  Rowdy,  4.09.38;  Caprice, 
3.4808;  Nepsi,  disqualified;  Dahinda,  4.01.21; 
Phrvne,  3.52.04. 

Handicap,  First  Div. — Course,  11P2  Miles — 
Sally  IX,  3.24.02;  Crescent,  3.24.25;  Juanita. 
4.01.42;  Wanderer  IV,  3.45.10;  Interim,  3.10.18. 

Corrected  Times — Interim,  3.04.35;  Sally  IX. 
3. 14.31;  Crescent,  3.17.45;  Wanderer  IV,  3.40.27: 
Juanita,  4.01.42. 

Handicap,  Second  Div. — Course,  Miles- 
Red  Wing,  4.02.21;  Quest,  3.25.20;  Pearless. 
4.35.39;  Scud,  4.19.38;  Dixie,  4-57-541  Naiad, 
4.01.50. 

Corrected  Times— Quest.  3.23.17;  Naiad, 
3.52.36;  Red  Wing,  4.02.21;  Scud.  4.16.33;  Peer¬ 
less,  4.33.56;  Dixie,  4.46.36.^ 

Handicap.  Third  Div. — Course.  iit/2  Miles — 
Psammiad,  3.55.37;  Chinook,  4.04.34;  Rascal  III, 

3- 53-45-  .  , 

Corrected  Times— Psammiad,  3.27.00;  Rascal 
III,  3-33-45 1  Chinook,  3.59.11. 

Raceabouts — Course.  11U  Miles — Victory, 
4.13.46;  Grace  II.  4.29.36;  Kenosha  I,  3-58.51: 
Kenosha  II,  4.32.13;  Okee  II,  5.01.04. 

Corrected  Times — Kenosha  I,  3.52.59;  Okee 
II,  3.58.41:  Victory,  4.13.46;  Grace  II,  4.20.03: 
Kenosha  II,  4.20.17. 

Handicap,  Fifth  Div. — Course.  11^2  Miles — 
Nimbus  III,  4 .54.51 ;  Miss  Modesty,  4.24.18. 

Corrected  Times — Nimbus  III,  4.22.57;  Miss 
Modesty,  4.24.18. 

Interclub  Class — Course,  u’-j  Miles — Yukan. 
3.30.30;  Lewannia,  3.42.28:  Hamburg  II,  3.54.06; 
Salas,  3.51.43. 
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Larchmont  One-Design — Course,  iil/2  Miles — 
Houri,  3-59-58;  Iola,  3-56-31- 
Sloops,  Class  B— Course,  nl/2  Miles — Hoy¬ 
den.  3-48.13;  Hamburg,  4-52-40- 
Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Course,  7J4 
Miles — Manhaska,  2.50.08;  Ardette,  2.47.02; 
Scylla,  2.44.41- 

Sloops,  Class  S — Course,  7J4  Miles — Nereid. 
2.41.30;  Alpha.  2.59.12;  Let  Her  Be,  3.20.04;  Di¬ 
ana,  3. 14.47 ;  Catseye,  2.34.47. 

Bug  Class— Course,  7%  Miles — Big  Bug, 
2.46.42;  Iney,  2.40.36;  Dragon  Fly,  2.56.40;  Rose 
Bug,  2.43.50;  Mayfly.  4.00.12. 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  TY\  Miles — 
Dart,  3.46.32;  Fiddler,  3.11.12;  Scaup,  3.03.14. 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  7%  Miles 
— Virginia,  3.16.32;  La  Rochelle,  4.12.08. 

Match  Race — Course,  nY  Miles — Io,  4.43.36; 
Clara,  not  timed. 


New  York  C.  C. 

The  Marine  and  Field  Club  on  Gravesend  Bay 
gave  up  last  Saturday  to  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club  in  order  that  the  annual  regatta  of  that 
club  might  be  sailed.  A  storm  on  June  25 
caused  a  postponement.  Some  yachts  which 
usually  race  in  the  Gravesend  Bay  regatta  were 
absent  because  they  were  being  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Thompson  and  Lipton  Cup  races 
and  for  other  events  to  be  sailed  during  At¬ 
lantic  race  week.  There  was  a  steady  wind  from 
S.  by  W.  and  the  racing  was  good  from  start 
to  finish.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  mark 
boats  was  wrecked  and  the  race  for  sailing 
dinghies  spoiled.  The  committee  may  order  it 
re-sailed.  The  official  handicapper  being  out  of 
town  no  allowance  could  be  figured  in  the  han¬ 
dicap  classes.  The  elapsed  times: 

Sloops,  Class  Q — Course,  10.5  Miles — Flor¬ 
ence,  1.50.25;  Spider,  1.51.10. 

Handicap,  First  Div. — Course,  10.5  Miles — 
Joy,  1.58.57;  Miana,  2.01. 07;  Peri  II,  2.01.27;  La 
Cubana,  2.08.25;  Kestral,  2.13.35. 

Handicap,  Second  Div.- — Course,  8  Miles — 
Careless,  1. 53.07:  Beeze.  2.02.25;  Beta,  2.16.50. 

Sloops,  Class  S — Course,  8  Miles — Blue  Bill, 
1.49.10;  Bensonhurst,  1.50.50;  Alice.  1.54.00; 
Opal,  1.54.25;  Althea,  1.55.05;  M.  and  F.,  1.56.05 

Gravesend  Knockabouts — Course,  8  Miles — 
Mouse,  1.52.57;  Slow  Poke,  1.55.30;  Suffragette, 
1.55.58;  Bobs,  1.56.20;  Scud,  1.56.50;  Merry 
Widow,  1.57.50;  Shylack,  1.58.10;  Pike,  1.58.55; 
Chico,  2.03.25. 

Dinghies — Course,  4  Miles — Sheets,  1.10.25; 
Aries,  1. 10.45;  Viva,  1. 11.45;  Bullfinch,  1. 12.55; 
Slash,  1. 14. 40;  Meteor,  did  not  finish. 


Wollaston  Y.  C. 

The  regatta  of  the  Wollaston  Y.  C.  sailed 
Saturay  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
Massachusetts  season.  Seventy-one  yachts  were 
entered  and  fifteen  more  could  not  leave  their 
moorings  because  of  the  inability  of  their  own¬ 
ers  to  get  crews.  The  scene  on  Quincy  Bay  was 
a  very  pretty  one  and  the  weather  conditions 
were  ideal.  There  was  a  fresh  wind  from  E.. 
and  the  racing  was  so  close  and  interesting  that 
seconds  often  separated  the  yachts  at  the  finish. 
The  elapsed  and  corrected  times  follow: 

Class  A — Marie,  0.41. 19;  Mary,  0.41.42;  Kit, 
0.43.42;  Eleanor,  0.43.47;  Thordis,  0.45.13;  Mar¬ 
ion  III,  0.45.42;  Beryl  XV,  0.46.26;  Flirt,  0.48.33. 
Class  C — Violet,  0.53.45;  Rival,  0.59.23. 

Class  D — Dolly  III.  1.08.03;  Busy  Bee,  1.09.16; 
Josephine,  1. 11.39;  Mudjekeewiss,  1. 11.53;  Dart- 
well  I,  1. 12.00;  Emeline,  withdrew. 

Class  I — Bonitwo,  1. 10.18;  Aurora,  1.10.38; 
Kittiwake,  1. 11.25;  Reina,  1.12.00;  Answer, 
1. 12.10;  Dorchen,  1. 12.23;  Aspinquid  III,  1. 12.30; 
Mouse,  1. 13. 10;  Acanthus,  1. 19.45. 

Class  B — Anna  C.,  0.43.43;  Sintram,  0.44.25; 
Winona,  0.46.02;  Idol,  0.46.53;  Louise,  0.53.29; 
Eleanor,  0.55.34. 

Class  X — Sunny  Jim,  1. 15.15;  Teaser,  1.16.57; 
Barbara,  1.18.40;  Elizabeth,  1.18.46;  Oaxaca, 
1.19.08;  Bessie  A.,  1. 19.35;  Fleetwing,  1.20.23; 
Terror,  1.21.10;  Naiad,  1.21.10. 

Class  S — Waweenock,  0.48.44;  Ruggie,  0.48.23; 
Zoe,  0.51.03;  Winnihaden,  0.55.35;  I-  X.  L., 


0.55.48;  Maritza,  0.59.04;  Niji,  1.07.24;  Toss, 
1. 1 1.44. 

Hingham  One-Design — Usona,  1.24.58;  Inez, 
1.26.38;  Marwindor,  1. 27. 05;  Pollywog,  1.27.30; 
Hanky,  1.29.50;  Possum,  1.30.06. 


Midnight  Yacht  Race. 

Last  year  as  the  result  of  an  argument  about 
the  relative  speed  of  some  yachts  a  race  was 
started  off  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  house  at  Mar¬ 
blehead  about  midnight  and  the  yachts  sailed 
around  a  long  triangle,  finishing  early  in  the 
morning.  That  race  was  such  a  novelty  that  it 
was  repeated  this  year,  and  shortly  before  mid¬ 
night  Saturday,  August  20,  five  yachts  started 
to  sail  over  a  38-mile  course.  It  was  a  perfect 
night  for  such  a  contest.  The  sky  was  clear 
and  a  good  S.  W.  wind  was  blowing.  The  sea 
was  smooth.  They  went  to  Boston  Lightship, 
then  to  the  Eastern  Point  Whistling  Buoy  and 
then  home,  and  all  covered  the  course  within 
8J/2  hours.  The  starters  were  the  31-raters 
Wianno  and  Timandra,  the  31-foot  yawl  Foot¬ 
pad,  the  25-foot  sloop  Virginia  and  the  42-foot 
sloop  Acushla.  The  first  leg  was  a  close  reach 
and  Acushla  took  a  good  lead,  with  Wianno 
second  and  Timandra  third.  At  the  light  vessel 
the  wind  had  freshened  considerably.  It  was  a 
run  to  the  Eastern  Point  with  spinnakers  and 
Acushla  still  retained  her  lead,  while  Timandra 
passed  Wianno.  It  was  windward  work  on  the 
last  leg  and  the  wind  got  lighter.  Timandra 
stood  off  shore  and  was  beaten  by  both  Wi¬ 
anno  and  Virginia.  Virginia  succeeded  in 
working  into  second  position.  The  elapsed 
times  were:  Acushla  II,  6.37.10;  Virginia, 
6-39-07;  Wianno,  7. 11.50;  Timandra,  7.12.28; 
Footpad,  8.47.18. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

Light  fluky  winds  marred  the  regatta  of  the 
Beverly  Y.  C.  on  Buzzard's  Bay  last  Saturday. 
The  wind  during  the  afternoon  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  box  the  compass  and  the  conditions 
were  most  trying.  Lethe  was  the  winner  of  the 
21-foot  class,  Beaver  won  the  Sonder  race.  En¬ 
deavor  won  in  the  15-foot  class  and  Miss  Ethel 
Cabot’s  Pinnock  won  in  the  dory  class.  The 
elapsed  times: 

21-Foot  Class — Lethe,  2.56.15;  Terrapin, 
302.44;  Gypsey,  3.04.30;  Macabaro,  3.04.36; 
Phantom,  3.17.35:  Barnacle,  3.21.03. 

Sonder  Class — Beaver,  3.04.11;  Helen,  3.05.29; 
Sally  VIII,  3.06.02;  Biebler,  3.09.44;  Toboggan, 
3.10.32;  Bandit,  3.11.08;  Maria,  3.11.46;  Coot, 
3. 11. 50;  Junita,  3-13-12;  Picottee,  3-13-30;  Sea 
Coon,  did  not  finish. 

15-Foot  Class — Endeavor,  2.56.14;  Rebekah, 
2.57.12;  Try,  3.00.04  Polly,  300.45;  Bantam, 
3.00.48;  Vim,  3.02.14;  Yalu,  3.04.01;  Peacock, 
3.04.07;  Fly,  304-09;  Tinker,  3.04.21;  Varda, 
3  04.34:  Jill-  3-05-44- 

Dory  Class — Pinnock,  2.04.29;  Gnome,  2.05.49; 
Chipmunk,  2.06.32;  Bonita,  2.09.52;  Cyphar, 
2.13.40. 


Sally  XI.  Has  New  Owner. 

Demarest  Lloyd,  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C..  has 
purchased  from  Lawrence  Percival,  of  Boston, 
the  sonder  boat  Sally  XI.  Mr.  Lloyd  intends 
to  take  her  to  Buzzard's  Bay  to  race  in  the 
trials  the  first  week  in  September  and  she 
should  give  a  good  account  of  herself,  as  in 
heavy  weather  the  boat  proved  herself  to  be 
very  fast.  Sally  will  start  around  the  Cape  next 
Thursday  for  Buzzard’s  Bay. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Poinier,  of  Boston,  has  purchased 
from  Mrs.  Gordon  C.  Wendell,  of  New  York, 
the  25-foot  sloop  Bandersnatch. 

These  transfers  were  made  through  John  G. 
Alden. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


A  Modern  Instance. 

“The  Committee  have  considered  the  pro¬ 
test,”  said  the  Chairman,  “and  find  that  it  is 
sustained.  The  yacht  Aldebaran  is  therefore 
disqualified.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Van  Dyke.”  he 
added,  turning  to  the  owner,  “for  it  spoils  a 
good  race.  But  your  own  sailing  master  ad¬ 
mits  fouling  the  mark,  and  that  leaves  us-  no 
alternative.” 

“I  guess  I  can  take  my  medicine  all  right,” 
replied  Van  Dyke,  “but  this  racing  game  is  new 
to  me,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to 
know.  Now  perhaps  you  can  tell  me — ” 

“Excuse  me,”  said  a  member,  “but  if  there 
is  no  more  business,  I  want  to  catch  the  9.15.” 

“Nothing  more,”  said  the  Chairman,  “the 
meeting  is  adjourned;  it’s  a  hot  night  to  be 
holding  an  inquest  on  a  yacht  race.  But  you 
were  about  to  say  something,  Van  Dyke?” 

“I  was  going  to  ask  you  some  questions — 
yes,”  replied  Van  Dyke,  “but  to  begin  with, 
shall  I  be  disqualified  if  I  press  this  button  and 
order  a  few  cold  bottles?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  the  Chairman,  “there  are 
no  rules  on  that  subject  except  those  made  by 
the  House  Committee,  and  no  man  is  disquali¬ 
fied  until  he  is  half  seas  over.” 

“Very  well  then,”  and  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  desired  refreshments.  Van  Dyke  assumed 
the  office  of  master  of  ceremonies,  and  began  to 
feel  more  like  master  of  the  situation. 

He  was  the  general  manager  of  the  Van  Dyke 
Construction  Company,  a  business  that  was 
largely  his  own.  and  one  which  he  had  devel¬ 
oped  from  small  beginnings  as  a  personal  en¬ 
terprise,  until  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
make  use  of  outside  capital. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  comparatively  new 
to  yachting,  having  taken  up  with  the  sport  by 
the  gasolene  route,  on  the  advice  of  his  physi- 
.  cian,  who  told  him  that  more  fresh  air  was  im¬ 
perative.  During  his  second  season  he  made  a 
week’s  cruise  on  the  schooner  yacht  Aldebaran, 
enjoyed  himself  immensely,  and  ended  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  boat.  She  was  fast  as  well  as  comfort¬ 
able,  and  made  a  good  race  in  her  own  class. 
On  the  previous  Saturday  she  had  won  handily, 
but  had  fouled  a  mark  on  the  second  round;  a 
protest  followed,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
Van  Dyke  began  to  investigate  the  rules. 

“New  tell  me,”  he  said,  as  the  conversation 
became  general,  “why  should  a  yacht  be  dis¬ 
qualified  for  a  little  thing  like  that?  It  did  not 
affect  the  race.” 

“What  else  can  we  do?”  replied  the  Chairman. 
“Racing  is  a  test  of  seamanship,  and  every  boat 
must  keep  clear  of  every  other  boat;  and  the 
marks  of  the  course  must  be  rounded  fairly.  If 
a  skipper  fries  to  gain  a  few  yards  by  shaving 
the  mark  too  closely,  he  does  it  at  his  own 
risk.” 

“Yes,  I  see,”  said  Van  Dyke,  “but  the  pen¬ 
alty  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  offense;  no  one 
runs  down  a.  mark  on  purpose,  and  in  no  other 
sport  is  a  trifling  accident  made  to  disqualify  a 
competitor.” 

“Not  so  trifling  as  it  appears,”  explained  Sim¬ 
mons,  one  of  the  best  helmsmen  in  the  club. 
“Running  down  a  mark  boat  may  sink  it  or 
set  it  adrift,  and  the  whole  race  may  be 
spoiled.” 

“It  is  unfortunate,  though,”  said  the  Chair¬ 
man,  “that  we  have  but  one  penalty,  no  matter 
whether  the  offense  be  flagrant  or  accidental.” 

“What  would  you  call  a  flagrant  offense?” 
asked  Van  Dyke. 

“Something  like  this,”  the  Chairman  replied. 
“Last  year  there  was  hot  competition  between 
two  yachts  in  a  certain  class,  and  anything  but 
good  feeling  between  the  owners.  In  an  impor¬ 
tant  race  with  several  starters,  A  fouled  B,  ac¬ 
cidentally,  I  suppose,  but  anyway  the  case  was 
proved.  A  might  have  retired  at  once,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  that  he  stuck  to  B,  forced  a  luffing 
match,  and  in  that  way  prevented  B  from  win¬ 
ning.  It  looked  like  spite  work,  but  we  could 
do  nothing  more  than  disqualify  A  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  offense.” 

“He  should  have  been  ordered  off  the  course,” 
said  Simmons.  “By  the  way,  how  are  the  rules 
on  that  point?  I  believe  it  was  done  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  in  a  race  for  the  Canada’s  Cup.” 
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“The  Chicago  precedent  has  never  been  rec¬ 
ognized,”  the  Chairman  explained,  “and  there 
is  no  rule  authorizing  a  judge,  or  any  other 
race  officer,  to  interfere  with  a  yacht  during  a 
race.  It  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do; 
suppose  a  judge  made  a  mistake?  It  would  cre¬ 
ate  an  awkward  situation.” 

“The  judges  would  need  to  be  competent,  ot 
course,”  said  Simmons,  “that  is  an  important 
point.  ’  I  believe  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the 
services  of  experienced  race  officers  at  all.” 

“You  can  always  get  good  men  if  you  make  it 
worth  their  while,”  remarked  Van  Dyke,  “at 
least  it  works  that  way  in  business.” 

“But  this  is  a  different  thing,”  the  Chairman 
explained,  “race  officers  are  members  of  the 
club,  and  serve  without  pay.  Sometimes,  when 
a  man  is  asked  to  officiate  at  an  important  race, 
outside  his  own  club,  his  expenses  are  paid, 
that  is  all.” 

“Well,”  said  Van  Dyke,  “it  might  be  better 
to  have  paid  officers,  and  insist  on  a  standard  of 
efficiency.” 

But  the  Chairman  thought  otherwise.  It 
would  tend  to  professionalize  the  sport;  the 
present  system  assumed  that  every  yachtsman 
was  trying  to  sail  fairly  and  obey  the  rules. 
If  a  foul  occurred,  it  was  carefully  and  deliber¬ 
ately  investigated.  A  paid  officer  might  indeed 
have  more  experience,  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  racing,  but  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  order 
a  yacht  off  the  course  for  any  cause. 

“But  on  a  clear  case — the  rights  of  starboard 
tack,  for  instance?”  inquired  Simmons. 

“Is  there  ever  a  clear  case?” 

The  speaker  was  a  young  man.  Three  years 
before,  he  had  built  the  30-footer  selected  as  a 
challenger  for  the  International  Cup,  and  had 
sailed  her  in  the  races,  winning  two  and  losing 
three. 

“The  reason  why  I  ask  is  this,”  he  continued, 
“I  have  known  most  experienced  and  accurate 
observers  to  be  mistaken,  in  what  appeared  to 
be  the  simplest  of  cases — the  rights  of  star¬ 
board  tack.  The  man  was  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  races  for  the  International  Cup; 
you  all  know  him.” 

“Let’s  have  the  story,”  said  Van  Dyke. 

“The  incident  occurred  in  the  fourth  race, 
which  my  boat  won,  tying  the  score.  The  first 
leg  was  to  windward;  the  start  was  close,  my 
competitor  going  over  at  one  end  of  the  line 
on  the  starboard  tack,  while  I  crossed  the  other 
end  on  port  tack. 

“The  two  boats  were  drawing  together  on  op¬ 
posite  tacks,  and  I  knew  very  well  that  I  must 
go  about  at  once!  My  jib-sheet  man  threw  off 
the  turns,  and  was  awaiting  the  word  to  let  go, 
when  the  sheet  slipped  through  his  hands.  The 
boat  luffed,  but  he  instantly  trimmed  down 
again.  I  was  about  to  put  down  the  helm,  when 
to  my  surprise,  my  competitor  spun  around  on 
the  port  tack,  thus  placing  his  boat  a  little 
ahead  and  to  leeward.  There  was  no  call  for 
me  to  throw  away  the  weather  gauge,  and  so  I 
hung  on,  eventually  making  good,  and  leading 
around  the  first  mark  by  half  a  minute.  The 
wind  was  light,  and  the  boats  were  never  closer 
to  one  another  than  ten  yards. 

“Baldwin,  from  the  judges’  boat,  had  seen  the 
unexpected  tack  of  my  opponent,  and  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  forced  him 
about.  Williams,  the  judge  appointed  by  our 
club,  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him;  the  other 
judge  said  he  was  not  sure.  As  we  won  the 
race,  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  question, 
and  the  moment  we  landed  the  judges  called 
the  crews  together  to  obtain  evidence. 

“I  asked  Carrington,  the  skipper  of  the  other 
boat,  if  he  had  made  any  protest,  and  was  as¬ 
sured  that  he  had  not,  and  did  not  know  what 
the  judges  were  intending  to  investigate. 

“We  soon  found  out.  Baldwin  took  the  chair 
and  described  what  he  had  seen:  the  start  on 
the  opposite  tacks;  the  luffing  of  my  boat  as  it 
J30  ®bout;  the  sudden  and  unexpected  tack 
of  Carrington’s  boat,  as  though  to  avoid  a  col¬ 
lision.  Baldwin  put  everything- as  nicely  as  he 
could,  but  he  was  evidently  very  serious  about 
it.  T  was  rather  bewildered  at  first,  for  in  the 
excitement  of  winning  the  race,  I  had  pretty 
well  forgotten  the  start.  My  jib-sheet  man  ad¬ 


mitted  the  luffing,  and  that  we  were  expecting 
to  go  about  immediately.  As  for  me,  1  could 
only  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  race  was  my 
boat  near  enough  to  the  other  to  create  any 
danger. 

“The  issue,  therefore,  hung  on  the  distance 
between  the  boats,  and  pretty  nearly  everyone 
had  something  to  say  about  it.  Baldwin  had 
assumed  either  an  actual  contact,  or  such  close 
quarters  that  Carrington  was  forced  about  to 
prevent  a  collision.  But  I  noticed  that  he 
seemed  to  be  playing  a  lone  hand,  for  the  other 
judges  said  very  little,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
crews  did  not  confirm  his  theory.  It  looked  like 
a  Scotch  verdict,  but  I  was  having  a  bad  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  If  my  boat  were  disqualified, 
and  the  race  given  to  Carrington,  it  meant  that 
the  match  would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  in 
the  worst  possible  way,  for  he  had  already  won 
two.  and  this  would  make  a  third. 

“What  little  reputation  I  had  for  skill  and 
fairness  would  be  overboard  and  lost.  Of 
course,  I  never  had  any  intention  of  exceeding 
my  rights  on  port  tack,  but  it  was  possible  that 
I  had  made  a  miscalculation,  and  actually  forced 
the  other  boat  around  without  realizing  it. 

“So  far  Carrington  had  said  very  little.  Prac¬ 
tically  everything  depended  on  the  attitude  he 
would  take.  I  knew  him  for  a  good  fellow,  and 
attributed  his  reticence  to  motives  of  delicacy. 
A  lull  in  the  discussion  brought  him  to  his  feet. 

“  ‘Mr.  Chairman,’  he  said  ‘it  has  taken  me  a 
few  minutes  to  collect  my  wits,  and  recall  ex¬ 
actly  what  happened  at  the  start.  Of  one  thing, 
however,  I  am  quite  sure:  I  started  the  race 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  working  over  to¬ 
wards  the  shore,  in  order  to  get  a  better  wind, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  no  other.  I  took  the 
port  tack  as  soon  as  I  crossed  the  line.’ 

“There  was  a  moment  of  silence;  Carrington 
stepped  across  the  room  and  grasped  my  hand; 
and  then  everyone  began  to  talk  at  once.  Bald¬ 
win,  of  course,  had  simply  been  mistaken,  and 
owned  up  to  it  like  a  man.  As  it  happened, 
Carrington  won  the  next  race,  so  that  the  af¬ 
fair  could  in  no  way  be  construed  as  affecting 
the  result  of  the  match. 

“But  it  was  a  good  example  of  how  difficult 
it  may  be  for  even  a  trained  observer  like  Bald¬ 
win  to  make  sure  of  what  he  sees  in  a  yacht 
race.  He  had  viewed  the  incident  from  an  angle 
which  made  the  boats  appear  much  closer  to¬ 
gether  than  they  really  were,  and  the  little,  af¬ 
fair  with  the  jib-sheet  had  strengthened  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  I  was  deliberately  refusing  my  com¬ 
petitor  his  rights  on  the  starboard  tack. 

“So  you  see,”  he  concluded,  “it  would  not  be 
safe  to  allow  judges  to  order  a  yacht  off  the 
course  for  an  apparent  breach  of  the  rules.” 

William  Q.  Phillips. 
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Motor  Boat  Fixtures. 

SEPTEMBER. 

3.  Atlantic  Y.  C. 

3,  4,  S.  Taunton  Y.  C. 

4,  5.  Larchmont  Y.  C..  long  distance  race. 

5.  Hudson  River  Y.  R.  A.,  Ossining. 

17.  Taunton  Y  C.  at  Dighton 


Pioneer  in  Hard  Luck. 

The  ill  luck  which  lost  the  British  Interna¬ 
tional  Cup  race  for  the  British  boat  Pioneer 
stuck  to  her  and  her  companion  Zigarella  in  the 
races  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Pioneer  and 
Zigarella  were  taken  to  the  Thousand  Islands 
to  take  part  in  a  series  of  three  races  against 
Dixie,  Squaw  and  other  American  boats,  but 
Pioneer,  after  showing  some  of  her  remarkable 
speed,  struck  a  submerged  log,  which  broke  her 
shaft,  and  Zigarella  had  more  engine  trouble. 

The  first  race  <vas  set  for  Thursday  afternoon, 
August  25.  Dixie  and  Squaw  were  on  hand  to 
meet  the  British  pair.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
Dixie  dropped  her  fly  wheel  and  the  start  was 
postponed  for  two  hours  while  she  made  re¬ 
pairs.  They  were  sent  away  to  go  over  a  course 
three  times  around  a  triangle,  or  32  miles  in 


all,  at  6  o’clock.  Zigarella  was  first  5  seconds 
after  the  gun,  Dixie  II  was  3  seconds  later. 
Squaw  was  2  seconds  astern  of  Dixie  and  Pio¬ 
neer,  moving  very  fast,  was  handicapped  25  sec¬ 
onds.  Pioneer  at  once  took  the  lead  and  then 
steadily  drew  away  from  Dixie  II.  the  second 
boat,  and  led  by  more  than  half  a  mile  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round.  The  times  there  were: 
Pioneer,  6.17.54;  Dixie  II,  6.18.50;  Squaw, 
6.19.31;  Zigarella  had  withdrawn. 

On  the  second  round  Pioneer  struck  a  log 
and  it  was  thought  that  she  had  thrown  a  blade 
of  her  propeller.  She  stopped  and  Dixie  took 
the  lead.  The  times  at  the  end  of  the  second 
round  were:  Dixie  II,  6.37.20;  Pioneer,  6.37.42; 
Squaw,  6.38.55. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  third  round  Squaw 
backfired  and  caught  fire.  Captain  Robins  on 
Pioneer  at  once  went  to  the  assistance  of  those 
on  the  Squaw,  withdrawing  from  the  race. 
Dixie  II  finished  alone  at  6.55.11.  having  made 
the  course  in  55  minutes  3  seconds  actual  time. 
The  fire  on  the  Squaw  was  put  out  and  the  boat 
towed  in  not  much  injured,  but  the  engineers 
had  some  nasty  burns. 

The  next  morning  Pioneer  was  hauled  out 
and  it  was  found  that  she  had  broken  her  shaft 
and  the  damage  was  beyond  repair. 

Dixie  II  raced  against  Flaming  Arrow  the 
second  day,  but  finished  alone.  Her  time  was 
56  minutes  4  seconds  for  the  32  miles. 

The  third  day  Dixie  had  a  sail  over,  as  none 
of  the  other  boats  could  be  got  ready  in  time 
for  the  contest.  The  British  boats  were  crated 
at  once  ready  for  shipment  home. 

In  the  race  for  the  British  International  Cup 
Pioneer  was  timed  up  to  the  time  of  her  acci¬ 
dent  by  several  yachtsmen  and  they  have  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  but  for  her  accident  she  would 
have  made  the  first  ten  miles  in  15  minutes, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  .  an  hour — the 
fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  motor  boat  under 
40  feet  in  length.  The  accident  was  caused 
through  her  drawing  some  seaweed  into  the 
scoop  of  her  intake  pipe.  Water  is  pumped 
around  the  cylinders  to  cool  them.  The  en¬ 
gines  became  overheated  and  caught  fire  and 
when  the  fire  was  put  out  it  was  found  that  the 
insulation  had  been  burned  off  the  wires  ot 
three  cylinders  and  she  continued  the  race  with 
only  nine  of  her  twelve  cylinders  working  and 
then  made  10  miles  in  17  minutes  31  seconds. 


Scotch  Fishery  Boats. 

Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  of  Edinburgh,  has  sent 
the  following  report  of  the  advantages  of  auxil¬ 
iary  motor  boats  and  steam  drifters  in  Scotch 
fisheries,  .which  is  published  in  the  Daily  Con¬ 
sular  and  Trade  Reports: 

“The  main  advantage  of  the  steam  drifter  as 
compared  with  the  auxiliary  motor  boat,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  are  its  greater  speed,  its  greater  flexibility 
or  power  ot  regulating  the  speed,  its  ability 
to  make  a  passage  more  or  less  direct 
against  a  heavy  head  sea  (a  motor  auxiliary 
would  have  to  tack),  its  power  to  work  in 
weather  when  a  motor  auxiliary  could  not,  its 
larger  propeller  with  fewer  revolutions,  imply¬ 
ing  less  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  gener¬ 
ally  its  better  seagoing  qualities.  As  against 
these  advantages  the  motor  auxiliary  boat,  com¬ 
pletely  fitted,  costs  only  about  half  the  price  of 
a  steam  drifter — say,  $6,813  to  $7,300,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $13,626  to  $14,599— its  speed  with 
from  60  to  75  horsepower  is  little  less,  the  en¬ 
gine  can  be  worked  by  one  of  the  crew,  thus 
saving  the  wages  of  an  engineer  and  a  stoker — 
about  $19.50  a  week — the  cost  of  running  is 
considerably  less  in  ordinary  weather  (sail 
power  is  always  available  when  the  wind  is  fa¬ 
vorable),  while  any  motor  of  good  make,  de¬ 
signed  for  automatic  lubrication,  requires  less 
attention  than  a  steam  engine.  One  drawback 
of  the  motor,  which  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
been  overcome,  is  its  failure  to  work  the  cap¬ 
stan  satisfactorily,  the  result  being  that  a  small 
steam  boiler  has  to  be  installed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

“The  advantages  held  by  the  steam  drifter  un¬ 
doubtedly  result  in  a  larger  annual  catch  of 
herrings  than  is  obtained  by  the  auxiliary  motor 
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boat  and  larger  gross  earnings;  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether,  when  all  the  work¬ 
ing  expenses  are  deducted,  the  net  earnings 
are  better  than  or  even  as  good  as  those  of 
the  motor  boat.  Fishermen  are  very  reluctant 
to  give  details  of  their  earnings  and  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  as  few,  if  any,  of  them  keep  accounts 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  data  for 
comparison,  but  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
fair  opportunities  of  making  an  estimate  are 
as  above  stated. 

“On  one  point  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
are  emphatic,  and  that  is  that  fishermen  who 
possess  first-class  sailing  boats  should  certainly 
have  auxiliary  motors  installed  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  their  boats  at  a  lo,w  price  and  purchasing 
steam  drifters.  As  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  one  bad  season  has  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  owners  of  steam  drifters, 
and  a  series  of  bad  seasons  would  probably 
spell  ruin  to  many.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
not  a  little  of  the  neglect  of  motor  auxiliary 
power  up  till  recently  was  due  more  to  the 
spirit  of  emulation  among  fishermen  not 
to  be  behind  their  neighbors  in  the  matter  of 
the  speed  of  their  craft,  and  that  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  subject  were  not  carefully  weighed. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future,  however,  the 
wisdom  of  considering  capital  outlay,  working 
expenses,  etc.,  as  well  as  gross  earnings,  will 
appeal  to  fishermen  wdio  contemplate  adopting 
mechanical  power  for  the  propulsion  of  their 
boats. 

“This  is  obviously  not  the  place  to  institute 
any  comparison  between  the  various  types  of 
motors  now  on  the  market  or  to  discuss  the  ad¬ 
vantages  claimed  for  their  engines  by  different 
makers.  Fishermen  will  be  guided  partly  by 
knowledge  of  how  existing  motor  boats  com¬ 
ing  under  their  notice  have  worked,  partly  by 
personal  predilection  and  partly  by  the  terms 
offered  by  manufacturers.  It  may,  however, 
be  useful  to  indicate  generally  the  considera¬ 
tions  which  ought  to  weigh  in  the  selection  of 
a  motor  engine.  The  prime  essential  is  clearly 
reliability,  while  the  other  important  factors 
are  ease  of  management  and  control  and  fuel 
consumption,  the  latter  of  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  question  of  working  expenses. 
As  regards  these  points,  fishermen  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  note  the  performances  of  different  types 
of  engine  observed  by  them  and  consult  the 
owners  as  to  the  power  of  the  engines,  the 
speed  attained,  the  number  of  breakdowns  and 
the  causes  thereof  (frequently  not  the  engine’s 
fault),  the  kind  of  oil  used,  the  cost  of  running, 
e'c. 

“No  fewer  than  fifteen  types  of  motor  en¬ 
gines  have  been  installed  in  Scottish  boats.  The 
majority  of  the  east-coast  boats  are  fitted  with 
engines  of  from  50  to  75  horsepower,  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  engines  of  from  30  to  35  horse¬ 
power;  and  the  speed  attained  ranges  from  six 
to  nine  knots.  Some  of  the  boats  are  run  on 
paraffin  alone.  The  cost  per  hour’s  running  works 
out  at  from  30  to  48  cents,  according  to  speed, 


type  of  engine,  etc.  The  engines  employed  on 
the  smaller  west-coast  boats  are  from  three  to 
nine  horsepower,  with  which  a  speed  of  four  to 
seven  knots  is  attained.  The  boats  are  worked 
mainly  with  paraffin  (petrol  starting),  but  a 
few  use  petrol  alone,  and  the  cost  of  running 
is  about  20  cents  an  hour. 

“The  35  east-coast  boats,  including  their  fish¬ 
ing  gear,  were  valued  at  $219,280,  and  were 
manned  by  226  fishermen.  The  seven  small 
Orkney  boats  and  their  gear  were  valued  at 
$3,197  and  gave  employment  to  29  men,  while 
the  value  of  the  33  west-coast  boats  and  their 
gear  was  assessed  at  $32,362,  the  crews  totaling 
148  men. 

“As  already  stated,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
get  the  fishermen  to  divulge  their  earnings,,  but 
judging  by  the  figures  furnished  by  those  who 
have  been  willing  to  state  them,  as  well  as  by 
careful  inquiries  in  other  quarters,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  motor  installation  has  been  a  distinct 
success. 

The  large  addition  to  the  number  of  motor 
fishing  boats  in  the  year  1909  would  appear  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  marine  oil  en¬ 
gine  as  an  auxiliary  is  making  distinct  head¬ 
way  among  the  fishermen.  In  certain  districts, 
chiefly  in  the  Moray  Firth,  the  motor  is  still 
regarded  with  doubt,  some  fishermen  holding 
that  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  large  type  of  boat 
employed  by  them,  while  others  consider  the 
engine  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In  most 
other  districts,  however,  the  general  opinion  is 
more  favorable.  Of  course,  on  a  number  of  oc¬ 
casions  the  fact  that  engines  have  broken  down 


has  given  a  setback  to  the  popularity  of  auxil¬ 
iary  motor  propulsion,  but  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  cause  in  most  cases  has  been  the 
inexperience  of  the  fishermen.  To  remedy  this, 
it  has  been  suggested  in  several  quarters  that 
a  qualified  man  should  acompany  the  boat  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  season,  and  although  this  would 
mean  extra  working  expenses,  it  would  probably 
prove  economical  in  the  long  run.  In  any  case, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  the  Scottish  sailing 
fleet  is  so  large  (consisting  of  between  9,000  and 
10,000  boats,  of  which  nearly  2,800  are  first- 
class  vessels  of  the  largest  size),  the  subject 
of  auxiliary  motor  propulsion  will  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  fishermen,  as  it 
certainly  appears  to  hold  out  reasonable  possi¬ 
bilities  of  success  without  the  risks  attendant 
on  the  purchase  of  an  expensive  steam  drifter.” 


Snubbin’  Through  the  Canals. 

Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  snubbin’ 
through  the  Erie  Canal  on  one  of  the  slow 
mule-propelled  arks  of  commerce  then  in  com¬ 
mon  use  was  made  temporarily  popular  by  an 
artist  and  author  of  renown,  who  undertook 
the  trip  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  made  more 
or  less  fanciful  notes  of  his  experience  with  pen 
and  pencil.  Then  others,  awakened  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  new  method  of  recreation,  tried 
it;  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  one  repeating 
it.  Once  experienced,  the  journey  lost  its 
picturesqueness.  The  slow  speed,  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  odors  of  bilge  water  and  unsavory  cooking, 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  canalboat  cabin,  the 
flies,  the  heat,  and  the  everlasting  monotony  of 
trying  to  get  somewhere  and  never  apparently 
moving  toward  the  goal — these  and  a  few  more 
experiences  discouraged  the  most  hardy  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  unusual  in  life. 

But  within  a  year  or  two  snubbin’  through 
our  canals  has  come  into  prominence  again, 
and  its  popularity  is  increasing  at  a  remarkable 
rate.  But  there  is  a  difference!  The  modern 
method  is  with  a  motor  boat,  large  or  small, 
where  your  speed  is  limited  only  .by  the  laws 
of  the  canal  company,  and  your  living  quarters 
are  as  clean  and  pleasant  as  you  care  to  make 
them.  When  the  first  motor  boats  tooted  their 
whistles  at  the  canal  locks,  they  were  frowned 
upon  by  the 'attendants  and  by  the  companies 
owning  and  operating  the  waterways.  They 
were  looked  upon  as  toys,  as  nuisances,  al¬ 
though  they  paid  the  regular  lockage  tolls  that 
a  big,  clumsy  canalboat  paid.  In  so  much  dis¬ 
favor  was  the  motor  boat  regarded  then,  that 
passing  through  a  dozen  locks  was  almost 
equivalent  to  sending  her  to  the  scrapheap,  for 
the  men  operating  the  locks  and  inclined  rail¬ 
ways  had  a  knack  of  scratching  and  scarring 
her  sides  until  the  paint  was  nearly  worn  off. 
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But  a  new  light  has  appeared  to  the  owners 
of  these  almost  abandoned  waterways.  In  spite 
of  the  rough  usage,  the  motor  boats  have  per¬ 
sisted  in  navigating  the  canals  either  for  the 
experience  of  the  trip  or  to  reach  some  inland 
lake  or  river.  Last  year  on  one  short  canal 
nearly  twice  as  many  motor  boats  passed 
through  the  locks  as  all  other  varieties  of  craft 
combined,  and  even  on  the  lengthy  Erie,  lock 
tolls  from  motor  boats  taking  the  whole  trip 
to  the  Great  Lakes  or  shorter  journeys,  were 
surprisingly  large.  In  view  of  these  facts,  and 
the  increasing  popularity  of  the  motor  boat, 
the  owners  and  superintendents  of  the  canals 
are  bestirring  themselves,  and  to-day  the  motor 
boat,  instead  of  being  frowned  upon,  is  wel¬ 
comed.  Special  provision  is  made  in  some 
canals  for  handling  them  carefully.  The  lock 
attendants  are  made  to  understand  that  the 
smallest  motor  boat  must  be  given  the  same 
care  as  a  big  one,  and  the  owner  of  a  sixteen- 
footer  gets  through  the  locks  with  as  few 
scratches  as  the  thirty-  or  forty-foot  racer.' 

The  motor  boat  is  thus  rapidly  redeeming  our 
old  canals  and  giving  new  life  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  to  them.  In  the  opinion  of  one  yachting 
expert,  “the  canals  and  the  inland  waterways 
reached  by  them  will  soon  be  used  by  motor 
boats  as  much  as  the  River  Thames  of  England, 
and  the  famous  canals  and  rivers  of  Europe, 
for  the  pleasure  and  health  of  the  people.” 

Threading  the  canals  in  a  motor  boat  is  an 
experience  fraught  only  with  pleasure  and  an¬ 
ticipation.  Most  of  our  canals  wind  through 
picturesque  and  historical  regions,  and  one  can 
explore  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country 
that  no  other  conveyance  reaches.  Most  of 
these  canals  connect  with  salt  water  and  lead 
inland  to  our  great  rivers  and  chains  of  lakes. 
In  some  instances  one  may  pass  through  the 
canals  from  one  lake  to  another,  and  then  drop 
down  rivers  and  encircle  nearly  half  of  the 
great  Eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 

The  canals  afford  long  and  short  routes  for 
the  motor  boat  enthusiasts,  so  that  trips  can  be 
taken  covering  from  one  to  many  weeks  or  even 
months.  The  Erie  Canal  as  the  longest  and 
most  picturesque  of  our  artificial  waterways  at¬ 
tracts  more  motor  boats  than  any  other,  for  in 
addition  to  the  pleasant  adventures,  by  the  way, 
the  end  of  the  journey  leads  one  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  the  majestic  St.  Lawrence,  where 
motor  boating  reaches  the  height  of  its  popu¬ 
larity.  A  steady  stream  of  boats  of  all  sizes 
make  this  trip  through  the  Erie  every  summer. 
Last  season  a  fleet  of  fifty  passed  a  single  point 
in  one  day.  In  the  late  summer  and  fall  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  is  made. 

But  the  traffic  begins  on  th.e  other  end  as 
well  as  on  the  New  York  side.  Scores  of 
yachtsmen  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  always 
cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  waters  around  New 
York,  and  have  experienced  a  great  desire  to 
sail  on  them.  Now  their  ambition  is  realized. 
More  than  fifty  motor  boats  from  the  yachting 
clubs  on  the  Great  Lakes  passed  through  the 
Erie  canal  last  season  and  cruised  around  New 
York  and  on  Long  Island  Sound.  This  ex¬ 
change  of  salt-  and  fresh-water  yachtsmen  has 
stimulated  closer  relationship  between  the 
clubs,  and  in  time  it  will  result  in  establishing 
keener  racing  competitions. 

The  trip  through  the  Erie  Canal  in  a  modern 
motor  boat  is  popular  among  amateur  sailor- 
men  as  well  as  the  professional.  It  appeals 
even  to  those  world-encircling  mortals  who  are 
not  content  unless  they  are  breaking  records 
through  new  and  unexplored  regions.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  have  encircled  practically  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  half  of  our  country  in  forty-foot 
boats,  beginning  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  and  Illinois 
River  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  up  the  coast  to  New  York. 
From  this  point  the  trip  is  made  back  home 
through  the  Hudson  and  Erie  Canal.  The  Erie 
thus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  in¬ 
land  fresh-water  yachtsmen  and  those  located 
on  the  coast. 

But  this  canal  is  by  no  means  the  only  popu¬ 
lar  artificial  waterway  open  to  the  owners  of 
motor  boats.  One  of  the  favorite  canals  is  the 


old  Morris  &  Essex,  which  leads  from  New 
York  Bay  via  the  Hackensack  to  beautiful  Lake 
Hopatcong,  fifty  miles  from  New  York,  and 
then,  if  one  wishes  to  continue  the  canal  trip, 
he  can  go  on  through  Port  Morris  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  beyond.  This  trip  takes  one  up 
through  a  series  of  eighteen  locks  until  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  900  feet  is  reached — a  veritable  moun¬ 
tain  for  a  motor  boat  to  climb — and  thence 
down  again  almost  to  sea  level  on  the  Delaware 
by  another  series  of  locks  and  inclined  rail¬ 
ways.  Lake  Hopatcong  is  the  half-way  house, 
and  scores  of  motor  boats  make  this  trip  every 
summer.  The  canal  leads  through  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  opens  for 
the  yachtsmen  extended  panoramas  of  farming 
land  and  rolling  hills  and  mountains.  The  trip 
to  the  Delaware  can  be  prolonged  by  returning 
another  way. 

A  short  trip  down  the  Delaware  brings  one  to 
Bordentown,  where  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal  has  its  western  entrance.  Back  through 
this  canal  the  motor  boat  travels  some  forty- 
four  miles  to  New  Brunswick,  where  one  enters 
the  tortuous  Raritan  river.  A  ten-mile  sail 
through  this  river  brings  one  to  South  Amboy, 
and  from  there  through  the  Arthur  Kills  and 
Kill  von  Kull  back  of  Staten  Island  the  traveler 
reaches  New  York  Bay. 

George  E.  Walsh, 
[to  be  concluded.] 
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Canvas-Covered  Canoes. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  the  July  number  of  Outing  is  an  article 
on  the  canoe,  by  Dillon  Wallace,  which  1  read 
with  interest.  He  knows  more  about  canoes 
than  I;  nevertheless,  when  he  asks  his  readers 
to  believe  with  him  that  an  Oldtown  Indian 
originated  the  canvas  canoe  some  thirty  years 
ago,  I  am  moved  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  the 
matter. 

Of  course,  one  can  easily  believe  that  an  In¬ 
dian  had  a  dilapidated  birch  canoe  and  that  he 
made  it  water-tight  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth, 
in  the  absence  of  birch  bark.  For  that  matter, 
I  long  ago  did  the  same  thing  myself,  with 
never  a  thought  of  Oldtown.  I  had  an  old 
Lake  Superior  birch  canoe,  which  had  been 
given  me  by  Rev.  Luther  Pardee,  of  Chicago, 
but  as  canoe  birches  had  become  scarce,  there 
seemed  no  easy  way  of  putting  it  in  order. 
There  was  the  frame,  however,  and  I  one  day 
covered  the  whole  canoe  with  canvas,  thus 
making  a  good  and  serviceable  craft.  It  is  still 
in  commission  on  the  Intermediate  Lakes,  in 
Michigan. 

Now.  the  main  thing  in  canoes,  as  in  other 
craft,  is  the  frame.  In  the  two  cases  cited,  the 
pattern  of  the  frame  had  come  down  through 
many  generations  of  savages,  but  it  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  had  made  a  frame,  and  covered 
it  with  canvas,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
there  are  now  living  at  least  two  men  who 
cruised  with  me  in  that  same  canoe. 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1858  I  was  living  in 
my  native  town  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  was 
suffering  from  a  severe  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  As  the  cold  weather  came  on,  I  found  it 
best  to  stay  as  little  as  possible  in  any  room 
where  there  was  a  fire.  I  cast  about  for  some 
occupation  by  the  aid  of  which  I  could  pass  the 
winter  days  in  a  cold  room,  and  decided  to  build 
a-  canoe.  Over  his  carriage  house  ,  my  father 
had  an  empty  room  where  this  work  could  be 
carried  on,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  get  the  ma¬ 
terial,  as  canoes  were  unknown  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 

I  had  read  in  accounts  of  explorations  in 
the  far  North  that  canvas  had  been  used  as  a 
temporary  expedient  in  making  some  sort  of 
a  craft  in  which  to  cross  water,  and  my  brother 
had  seen  on  the  Chateaugay  Lake  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  artist,  a  sort  of  egg-shaped  can¬ 
vas  affair,  which,  as  he  said,  did  not  look  like 
a  boat,  but  which  its  owner  used  in  moving 
from  place  to  place.  , 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  \  arieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Yaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  168 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to'  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Yaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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I  think  it  was  this  which  decided  me  to  make 
my  canoe  of  canvas,  and  I  went  to  a  basket 
factory  in  Leominster,  where  I  procured  such 
material  as  I  thought  I  could  utilize.  I  wanted 
to  make  the  craft  about  fourteen  feet  long,  but 
the  longest  strip  I  could  get  for  a  keel  piece 
was  too  short  for  this,  and  I  had  to  make  the 
frame  as  best  I  could  with  the  means  at  hand. 

For  the  canvas  I  sent  to  Boston,  and  ordered 
the  heaviest  number  of  sail  duck  that  I  could 
get.  Something-  lighter  would  have  done  as 
well,  but  I  did  not  know  it  then.  I  had  a  black¬ 
smith  make  from  three-eighths  iron  six  pieces 
to  fit  in  the  curves  of  the  knees,  which,  being 
of  basket  stuff,  I  feared  might  not  be  strong- 
enough. 

It  was  slow  work,  building  that  canoe,  for 
the  work  was  new  to  me,  and  I  could  scarcely 
use  my  eyes.  Then  the  criticisms  from  local 
boatmen  and  hunters  were  not  encouraging. 
Some  of  them  reminded  me  of  the  lines  of 
Scott,  in  the  “Monastery”: 

“Sain  ye.  and  save  ye.  and  blithe  mot  ye  be. 

For  seldom  they  land  that  go  swimming  with  me.” 

So  I  thought  I  would  call  my  craft  the  Kel¬ 
pie,  and  let  him  do  his  worst:  and  this  re¬ 
minds  me  that  nearly  twenty  years  ago  George 
Ellard.  of  Cincinnati,  thought  when  he  gave 
that  name  to  a  boat  he  had,  that  he  had  the 
prior  claim  to  the  appellation,  but  I  wrote  for 
your  paper  an  article  which  convinced  him  that 
he  was  wrong. 

At  last  the  canoe  was  finished.  It  had  been 
slow  work,  but  I  was  glad  that  I  had  made  it. 
It  never  swamped  or  capsized,  and  it  served 
me  well  for  years  until  it  was  stolen  from  me  in 
Connecticut.  S.  W.  Hatheway,  of  Boston,  was 
my  companion  on  a  cruise  from  Lancaster  to 
Newburvoort.  and  Professor  E.  H.  Russell  for 
some  thirty-five  years  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Normal  Institute  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  cruised 
with  me  for  weeks  on  Squam  and  Winnepesau- 
kee  Lakes.  He  has  now  retired  to  his  ances¬ 
tral  home  in  Sanbornton.  N.  H. 

I  recently  made  a  sketch  from  mernorv  of  the 
Kelpie,  and  submitted  it  to  Captain  Kendall, 
whose  “5,000  Miles  in  a  Rag  Canoe”  was  pub¬ 
lished  some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  your  pa¬ 


per.  He  was  much  interested,  said  he  would 
like  to  have  Mr.  Reynolds  see  it,  and  said  that 
I  ought  to  send  you  the  sketch,  just  as  it  is. 
This  I  have  decided  to  do,  and  perhaps,  if  you 
wish.  I  may  follow  this  article  with  some  notes 
on  my  canoe  experiences  of  fifty  years  ago, 
when  Hatheway  and  I  saw  but  one  canoe  (a 
birch)  between  Lancaster  and  Newburyport. 

Kelpie. 

[In  the  summer  of  1883  a  party  of  men  de¬ 
scended  the  Wabash  River  in  a  canvas-covered 
canoe,  and  stopped  in  one  of  the  towns  for  a 
time,  leaving  their  canoe  at  a  boathouse.  We 
examined  this  canoe  very  carefully,  for  several 
reasons:  it  was  at  the  time  when  amateurs 
were  building  the  cranky  craft  composed  of  a 
light  skeleton  of  wood  supporting  a  canvas 
covering:  it  was  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
Canadian  cedar  canoes  commonly  used  in  those 
waters;  and  it  was  very  well  made,  strong  and 
dry,  though  old.  It  differed  from  the  present- 
day  canvas-covered  canoe  in  minor  respects 
only.  The  sheathing  resembled  that  of  the 
birchbark  canoe,  but  the  ribs  were  broad  and 
spaced  as  are  those  of  the  present  day.  The 
covering  was  very  heavy  cotton  duck  protected 
with  thick  red  paint  such  as  is  used  on  ships’ 
hulls.  As  this  had  not  been  rubbed  down,  the 
surface  was  quite  rough.  This  canoe  was  twen¬ 
ty-eight  or  thirty  feet  long,  and  judging  from 
its  appearance  was  five  to  ten  years  old,  but 
had  been  taken  care  of,  and  was  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  boathouse  owner  said  the  party  had 
a  heavy  outfit  and  had  come  down  from  the 
Lake  Superior  country.  He  said  the  canoe  was 
“a  Mackinac.”  Unfortunately  we  did  not  see  its 
owners,  but  if  they  came  from  the  Mackinac  re¬ 
gion  it  is  possible  they  followed  one  of  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Erie,  ascended 
the  Maumee  River  to  a  convenient  place  and 
crossed  by  rail  to  the  Upper  Wabash,  only 
forty  to  fifty  miles. 

Assuming  that  this  Mackinac  canoe  was  five 
years  old  in  1883,  it  must  have  been  built  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  it  was  the  first  one  of  its  type,  hence 
canvas-covered  canoes  may  have  been  made  in 
the  Lake  Superior  country  considerably  more 
than  thirty  years  ago. — Editor.] 


CANVAS  CANOE  MADE  BY  F.  H.  THURSTON  IN  1858-9. 

Length,  ll1,^  feet;,  beam,  36  inches;  depth,  12  inches,  a,  thwart;  b,  knees;  c,  keelpiece;  d,  sternpost. 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  he  announced  her« 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Sept.  5.— Bergen  Beach  (L.  I.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  G.  C.  C.  A.  Jobson,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Roanoke,  Va. —  Virginia  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Roanoke  G.  C.  A.  H.  H. 
Boyd,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  Tri-State 
tournament. 

Sept.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Red  Hook  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Mossoneau, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  20. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  12.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec'y. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 


REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Sept  4-5.— East  St.  Louis,  Ill. — Progressive  G.  C.  N.  IL 
Huff,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.  L. 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Herrin  (Ill.)  G.  C.  O.  H.  McNeill,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Niles  (O.)  G.  C.  Jos.  Rummell,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Williamson  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Bert  Shumate, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  6. — Springfield,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club.  C.  L.  Kites, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5. — Springfield  (Mass.)  S.  C.  C.  L.  Kites,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. — West  Coast  G.C.  W.  W. 
K.  Decker,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Cleveland  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Wallace,  Mgr. 
Sept.  5. — Phillipsburg,  N.  J. — Alert  G.  C.  E.  F.  Mark- 
ley,  Mgr. 

Sept.  5. — Columbia.  Pa. — Excelsior  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  M. 
Guiles,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  5.— Hammond  (Ind.)  G.  C.  J.  C.  Becker,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  6. — Belleville  (Ont.)  G.  C.  Hugh  Howey,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  5. — Expedit,  Pa. — Big  Bend  R.  and  G.  C.  W.  C. 
Shiffer.  Pres. 

Sept.  5. — Royersford  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Harry  E  Buckwalter, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  5-6. — Nashville,  Tenn. —  Cumberland  Park  Club. 
Irby  Bennett,  Pres. 

Sept.  5-6. — Cincinnati,  O. — Hyde  Park  G.  C.  EL  W. 
Rugg,  Sec’y,  pro  tern. 

Sept.  5-7. — Vicksburg,  Miss. — Mississippi  State  tourna¬ 
ment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Vicksburg  G.  C. 
J.  J.  Bradfield,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. — Cainsville  (Mo.)  G.  C.  G.  D.  Davis,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  7.—  Mberta,  Can.— Strathcona  G.  C.  Geo.  F. 
Dow.ijf-.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  6-7. —  Tale  (la.)  G.  C.  John  Nowels,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  7. — Hoopeston  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Edw.  Erickson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-9.— White  Hall  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Griswold,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  8-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  T. — Westy  Hogans  tourna¬ 
ment.  Bernard  Elsesser,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  9. — Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Hawkeye  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Vondraeck,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  12-13. — Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  13-14. — Omaha,  Neb. — Benson  G.  C.  F.  T.  Lover¬ 
ing,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  13-14. — Delta  (Colo.)  G.  C.  R.  A.  King.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14. — Tabor,  Ind. — Tab  G.  C.  Arch  Glover,  Mgr. 
Sept.  14-15.— Youngstown,  O.— Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Perry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Williamsport  (Ind.)  G.  C.  H.  C.  Salts,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  15. — Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
Sec’y 

Sept.  16-17. — Reading,  Pa. — South  End  G.  C.  Howard 
Melchior,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  19. — Newton  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  19. — Uniontown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  20-21.— Marion,  Ind. — Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  21-23. — Decatur,  Ill. — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  22. — Wapakoneta  (O.)  G.  C.  Chas.  E.  Zint,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-23. — Paden  Park  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  T.  M.  Mclntire, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  22-23. — Bridgeport  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Geo.  W.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-23. — Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24. — Phoenix,  Ariz.— Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24. — Troy,  N.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  25-26. — Behans  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  25-26. — Lowell.  Ind. — Poplar  Springs  and  Lowell 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27.— Guthrie  (Okla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  26-28. — Greenville  (Miss.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Sharkey,  Sec. 
Sept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O. — West  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  29. — Huntington,  W.  Va. — East  End  G.  C.  F.  H. 
Merrick,  Pres. 

Sept.  29-30. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 
G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 


Sept.  3,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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STILL  SETTING  THE  PACE 


WIN  LEADING  EVENTS 

AT  CAMP  PERRY 

UMC,  the  Winners  of  Blue  Ribbon  events  in  National  Rifle  Shoots 
of  1909,  continue  their  wonderful  records  at  Camp  Perry. 

Individual  preference  selected  UMC — the  Ammunition  which  has  established 
World's  Records  for  the  contests  listed  below.  Their  good  judgment  was  proven 
in  these  important  wins: 

Leech  Cup  Match,  won  by  Lieut.  C.  L.  Sturtevant,  U.  S.  Cav.  Team,  making  a 
perfect  score  at  each  of  the  3  ranges  and  the  remarkable  score  of  20  consecutive 
bull’s-eyes  at  1  000  yards,  using  UMC  Cartridges.  Lieut.  Sturtevant  used  part 
other  ammunition  in  this  match. 


National  Police  Team  Match,  won  by  the  Chicago 
Police  Dept.,  total  score,  1  1 09,  using  UMC 
Cartridges. 

2d  Place.  Cincinnati  Police  Dept.,  total  score,  1 046, 
using  UMC  Cartridges. 

Forty-Five  Cal.  Match,  won  by  E.  G.  Rising,  1st 
Conn.,  score,  94,  using  UMC  Cartridges. 


National  Police  Individual  Match,  won  by  Wm. 

Gough,  Cincinnati,  total  score,  222,  using  UMC 
Cartridges. 

Two  tied  for  second.  Rudolph  Ruck,  Cincinnati, 
score,  220,  using  UMC  Cartridges. 

Automatic  Pistol  Match,  won  by  E.  G.  Rising,  1st 
Conn.,  score,  1  39,  using  UMC  Cartridges. 


The  judgment  of  expert  marksmen  should  guide  the  less  experienced  in  the 
selection  of  their  ammunition.  The  Cartridges  that  make  World’s  Records  are 
the  same  you  buy  at  your  dealers  for  your  individual  use.  You  take  no  chances 
when  you  buy  UMC. 

UMC  and  Remington — The  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Sept.  3,  1910. 


Oct.  3-4.— Wheeling,  W.  Ya.— Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  G.  FredrichS,  Sec’}'. 

Oct.  3-4.— Ottawa,  Ill.— Rainmakers’  G.  C.  Max  Kneussl, 
Sec’yt  , 

Oct.  4.— Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec  y. 
Oct.  4'-5. — Corydon  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Shipley,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Knoxville  (Term.)  G.  C.  S.  E.  Pitner,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7.— Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro:American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Yerdon,  Neb. — Missouri  and  Kansas  L.  of  T. 
S.  B.  F.  Veach,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7.— Jacksonburg  W.  Va.— Monongahela  Valley  S.L, 
Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  8. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  11. — West  Chester  (Pa.)  G,  C.  F.  IT.  Eachus,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Des  Moines.  Ia.— Hopkins  Bros.  Company. 

F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  H. 


Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 


C. 

w. 

G. 


S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Krick,  Sec’y. 

A.  K.  Eudwig, 


Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12.— Pittsfield, 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  15. — Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G. 

Oct.  19.— Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C. 

Oct.  19.— Temple,  Pa. — Hercules 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Fairmont  (W.  Ya.) 

Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil.  Sec’y. 

Oct.  21-22. — Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C.  A.  H.  Nofsinger, 
Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


G.  C.  Ed.  H.  Taylor, 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  a  visitoi 
in  New  York  early  this  week.  He  reports  that  duck 
shooting  prospects  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  never  better. 

The  dates  of  registered  tournaments  have  been  changed 
as  follows:  Delta,  Colo.,  Gun  Club,  from  Sept.  14-15  to 
Sept.  13-14;  Target  Gun  Club,  of  Decatur,  Ill.,  from 
Sept.  27-29  to  Sept.  21-23. 

6* 

The  Hudson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey  City,  announces  that 
the  regular  club  shoots  will  be  held  on  dates  as  follows: 
Sept.  11  and  25,  Oct  9  and  23,  Nov.  6  and  20.  Secretary 
T  H.  Kelley’s  address  is  45  Garrison  avenue,  Jersey  City. 

« 

The  tournament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Trapshoot¬ 
ing  Association  for  1911  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont.  Mark  Sprague,  a  resident  of  that  town,  was 
elected  president.  At  the  1910  tournament,  held  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Montreal  Gun  Club,  at  St.  Lambert,  Aug. 
22-24,  the  Squier  money-back  system  was  used  and  gave 
much  satisfaction.  The  renowned  expert,  Luther  J. 
Squier,  was  manager.  The  numerous  trophy  events  .were 
closely  contested,  and  the  shooting  was  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  high  order.  Details  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  our 
trap  columns. 

At  the  tournament  of  the  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Shooting 
Association,  Aug.  24-26,  Charles  W.  Billings  won  the 
Hunter  vase  on  the  first  day,  after  a  tie  on  94  out  of  100 
with  Maps  and  Matthews.  He  scored  a  straight  25. in  the 
shoot-off  and  won.  The  Freehold  Gun  Club  team  won 
the  three-man  team  event  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  cham¬ 
pionship  on  the  second  day  with  a  total  of  141  out  of  150. 
The  Individual  Atlantic  Coast  Championship,  on  the  third 
day,  was  won  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Matthews  with  100  straight. 

H.  P.  Herman  was  high  amateur  for  the  three  days  with 
544.  High  runs  were  not  uncommon. 

8« 

At  the  tournament  of  the  Arkansas  State  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  held  at  Fort  Smith,  Aug.  23-25,  the  individual 
championship,  shot  for  on  the  first  day,  was  won  by 
E.  C.  Arnold,  of  Pine  Bluff,  with  a  total  of  49  out  of 
50.  The  runner-up.  Geo.  W.  Clements,  of  Little  Rock, 
scored  47.  The  two-man  team  contest  for  the  champion¬ 
ship,  was  won  by  Guy  Chenault  and  Geo.  Clements,  of 
Little  Rock,  with  individual  scores  of  25  and  24  respec¬ 
tively,  a  total  of  49.  The  three-man  team  contest  was  won 
by  Clement,  Chenault  dnd  Dr.  J.  L.  Dibrell,  with  a  total 
of  73  out  of  75.  J.  P.  Wright,  of  Camden,  won  the 
handicap,  from  20yds.,  with  a  total  of  49.  In  the  general 
averages,  Homer  Clark,  professional,  was  high  with  566 
out  of  600;  W.  E.  Grubb,  second,  556;  H.  D.  Freeman, 
third,  555;  D.  D.  Gross,  fourth,  544.  Of  the  amateurs, 
J.  E.  Wells,  Pine  Bluff,  scored  559;  second,  G.  A. 
Schwake,  558;  third,  was  a  tie  between  Guy  Chenault 
and  Capt.  Saxon  on  546;  fourth.  Dr.  Dibrell,  545.  The 
Little  Rock  squad,  Chenault,  Clemens,  Pemberton, 
Thibault  and  Omohundro,  won  the  $50  for  the  highest 
total,  2617  out  of  3000.  The  next  shoot  will  be  held  at 
Little  Rock.  Bernard  Waters. 


Grand  Island  Tournament. 


Aug  23-24.— The  two-day  registered  tournament  of  the 
Grand  Island,  Neb.,  Gun  Club,  had  a  total  of  seventy-one 
amateurs,  and  six  professionals.  The  totals  follow: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

• _ A 

s 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

White  . . 

.  200 

196 

200 

196 

Avlesworth  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

188 

Townsend  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

193 

O  N  Ford . 

.  200 

192 

200 

195 

Call  . 

.  200 

193 

200 

190 

.  200 

193 

200 

180 

Fields  . 

.  200 

154 

200 

150 

Glade  . . 

.  100 

SO 

200 

175 

Hook  . 

.  200 

175 

200 

172 

Hufford  . 

.  200 

180 

200 

160 

Southard  . 

.  200 

187 

200 

181 

Wiseman  . 

.  200 

175 

45 

34 

Copsey  . . . 

Williams  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

179 

.  200 

176 

100 

91 

.  200 

180 

100 

92 

Robb  . 

.  200 

180 

200 

186 

Schwerin  . 

.  200 

192 

200 

185 

Keating  . . 

.  200 

170 

200 

164 

Phillips  . 

.  200 

177 

200 

162 

W alters  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

184 

Morrill  . 

.  200 

1S1 

200 

170 

Watkins  . 

.  200 

182 

200 

184 

Ouimett  . 

.  200 

179 

.  .  . 

*  *  \  $ 

.  200 

187 

.  .  * 

Slocum  . 

.  200 

195 

200 

i% 

Hosier  . 

.  200 

161 

200 

168 

Neville  . 

.  200 

173 

200 

166 

Dey  . 

.  200 

167 

178 

De  Laney  . 

.  200 

176 

200 

Beard  . 

.  200 

190 

200 

182 

Skoog  . <  - 

.  200 

173 

100 

89 

Veach  . 

.  200 

197 

200 

188 

Linderman  . 

.  200 

192 

200 

196 

Thorpe  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

188 

Seivers  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

179 

Strickler  . 

.  200 

186 

173 

Van  Cott  . 

.  200 

1S4 

200 

Holzworth  . 

.  200 

ISO 

200 

187 

A  Miller  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

181 

Varner  . 

.  200 

190 

D  Bray  . 

.  200 

183 

200 

is4 

A  Bray  . 

.  200 

189 

200 

185 

R  Bray  . 

.  100 

89 

100 

91 

Dwoark  . 

.  200 

180 

200 

183 

Mitton  . 

.  200 

172 

Hockreiter  . 

.  200 

187 

.  .  . 

Boulier  . 

.  200 

169 

.  .  . 

Muldoon  . 

.  200 

170 

200 

153 

Smith  . 

.  200 

177 

200 

176 

Brown  . 

.  200 

194 

200 

186 

Shoop  . .' . 

.  200 

193 

Brings  . . 

.  200 

164 

Starkey  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

isii 

Gates  . 

.  200 

170 

Schroeder  . 

.  200 

170 

200 

181 

F  Miller  . 

.  200 

185 

Hoffman  . 

Professionals : 

200 

175 

Carter  . 

.  200 

184 

200 

186 

Marshall  . 

.  200 

190 

200 

188 

O’Brien  . 

.  200 

197 

200 

198 

Gottlieb  . 

.  200 

ISO 

200 

177 

Maxwell  . 

.  200 

190 

200 

195 

Vietmeyer  . 

.  200 

184 

200 

181 

Columbus  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O.,  Aug.  27.— Fred  Le  Noir  was  high  man 
Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Columbus  Gun  Club  shoot, 
breaking  120  out  of  125.  He  also  broke  49  out  of  50  in 
the  race  for  the  secretary  trophy,  but  was  not  eligible  to 
win. 

Capt.  C.  C.  Carson  won  a  point  on  the  secretary  trophy 
by  breaking  47  out  of  50.  Wm.  Webster  and  H.  E. 
Smith  shot  the  tie  off  for  the  Hunter  Arms  vase,  each 
having  three  wins.  Both  shot  from  22yds.  Webster 
made  the  fine  score  of  29  out  of  30  to  H.  E.  Smith’s  25. 
J.  W.  Walsmith,  of  Bremen,  O.,  was  a  welcome  visitor. 

On  Monday,  Sept.  5,  the  annual  corn  roast  will  be  held. 
All  members  with  their  wives  and  friends  are  invited  to 
be  there.  Program  starts  at  1  o’clock.  There  will  be  a 
team  race  for  the  dinner,  which  will  be  served  at  6 
o’clock;  also  a  program  calling  for  four  15-target  and 
two  20-target  races;  entrance  $6;  purses  divided  40,  30 
20  and  10.  Don’t  fail  to  be  there.  Dr.  J.  A.  Van  Fossen 
will  be  chief  corn  roaster. 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


F  Le  Noir... 

..  125 

120 

H  E  Smith . 

95 

S3 

T  Penn  . 

..  150 

125 

W  Webster  .... 

SO 

72 

O  Shilling  _ 

..  125 

107 

L  Fisher  . 

85 

73 

G  Smith  . 

..  100 

87 

1  Walsmith  . 

100 

80 

C  C  Carson. . . . 

..  50 

47 

W  Chamberlain. 

70 

54 

Smith,  Webster  and  Fisher  shot  from  the  22yd.  mark. 

■  Lon  Fisher,  Mgr. 


Medford  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Medford,  Ore.,  Aug.  18-19. — Following  are  the  scores 
for  the  tournament  held  Aug.  18  and  19: 


Shot  at.  Broke 
Mrs  Topperwein  300  285 

L  S  German .  300  290 

T  A  Forbes .  300  292 

J  R  Converse...  300  282 

ITarrv  Ellis  ....  300  291 

L  R' Barkley....  300  289 

Dr  Seeley  .  300  271 

Tess  Enyart  ....  300  240 

C  Haight  .  300  258 


Shot  at.  Broke 

R  W  Clancey . . . 

300 

280 

B  W  King . 

300 

249 

II  E  Poston. . . . 

300 

278 

O  O  Helman... 

300 

277 

Claude  Miles  .. 

300 

262 

Ben  Minard  .. 

150 

130 

( )  rton  . 

150 

127 

\Y  Bowen  . 

150 

125 

J.  R.  Wright. 


Gananoque  Tournament. 


Gananoque,  Can.,  Aug.  19-20.— The  registered  tourna¬ 
ment  held  here  by  the  Thousand  Islands  Gun  Club,  had 
twenty-five  amateurs  and  four  professionals,  as  contest¬ 
ants.  The  totals  follow: 


F  A  Parker . 

J  E  Jennings.... 

P  Wakefield  - 

W  E  Corfield . 

H  Day  . 

E  P  Wright . 

M  Sprague  . 

C  F  Boyle . 

E  F  Turley  . 

C  A  Lewis . 

W  F  Stevens . 

F  Dillon  . 

W  Gardiner  . . 

F  Willis  . 

R  Tulloch  . 

A  F  Gay.. . 

J  Frateschi  . 

A  D  Brown . 

S  Meggs  . 

G  Schwarz  . 

T  M  Brady . 

W  Kane  . 

R  E  Hilborn.... 

M  Ralph  . 

Professionals: 

W  B  Darton . 

T  II  Keller . 

G  M  Dunkirk.... 
C  Thomson  . 


First  Day. 


Shot  at.  Broke. 


150 

115 

150 

119 

200 

111 

150 

134 

150 

105 

150 

97 

150 

108 

150 

97 

150 

79 

150 

109 

120 

68 

150 

104 

60 

25 

105 

67 

150 

105 

105 

64 

90 

67 

120 

82 

90 

49 

65 

57 

90 

57 

75 

45 

150 

124’ 

150 

121 

150 

120 

150 

121 

Second  Day. 


shot  at. 

1 

Broke 

75 

54 

75 

64 

75 

55 

75 

64 

75 

67 

75 

4S 

75 

61 

75 

50 

75 

55 

75 

50 

60 

35 

'75  5S 


75 

*44 

45 

2S 

75 

70 

75 

67 

75 

65 

75 

63 

Danville  Tournament. 


Aug.  23-24— The  Danville,  Ill.,  Rod  and  Gun  Club  held 
its  tournament  on  the  above  date  and  had  notable  per¬ 
formances  as  follows:  1C,.3. 

Amateur  high  gun,  first  day:  First  Wiggms,  193, 
second.  Jay  Graham,  192;  third,  Ragle,  190.  Profession¬ 
als:  First,  Bills,  198;  second,  Stannard,  19b;  third, 

mathues,  186.  . 

Second  day,  amateurs:  First.  Jay  Graham,  195;  second, 
Rogle,  188;  third,  Veatch,  187.  Professionals:  Bills, 
first  194;  Stannard,  second,  191;  Cadwallader,  third,  1S9. 

W.  D.  Stannard  broke  134  and  F.  G.  Bills  121  straight 
on  the  first 'day.  ,  ,, 


Professionals : 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Bills  . 

.  400 

392 

Stannard  . 

.  400 

387 

E  S  Graham... 

.  400 

378 

Amateurs: 

lay  Graham.... 

.  4U0 

38/ 

Ragle  . 

.  400 

378 

Hicks  . 

.  400 

375 

Kinningham  . . . 

.  400 

363 

Veatch  . 

.  400 

365 

Connor  . 

.  400 

352 

Bartlett  . 

.  400 

318 

Dawson  . 

.  315 

281 

Park  . 

.  300 

270 

Sanichas  . 

.  300 

264 

Wiggins  . 

.  200 

193 

Tas  Cory  . 

.  200 

178 

Bishop  . 

.  200 

174 

L  M  Cory . 

.  200 

174 

Haws  . 

.  200 

171 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Mathues  ... 

. 400 

373 

Cadwallader 

....  400 

373 

Winans  . . . . 

.  200 

138 

Frank  Cory 

. 200 

164 

Benedict  . . . 

. 180 

166 

O’Brien  .... 

. 150 

111 

Erickson  . . . 

. 100 

92 

Jones  . 

.  100 

90 

Tas  Lee  - 

.  80 

50 

Parrish  . . . . 

.  65 

48 

Laughlin  .. 

.  65 

48 

Heffly  . 

.  50 

43 

Snyder  . 

31 

Meyrley  . . . . 

25 

Allen  . 

20 

E  Lee  . 

.  25 

20 

Wallen  . 

.  25 

20 

Highland  Gun  Club. 

Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  Aug.  27— In  the  main  event,  at  the 
monthly  shoot  of  this  club  to-day,  the  two  Class  A 
men,  W.  B.  Severn  and  T.  Tansey,  tied  on  46  out  of  oO, 
and  the  two  Class  B  men  tied  on  44  each. 

In  an  event  at  100  targets,  after  the  club  event,  Tansey 
scored  95.  The  club  event  scores  at  50  targets,  follow: 


Class  A. 

G  A  Clark . 

Class  B. 

.  44  GW  Lindley - 

.  44 

E  Wentz  . 

T  Davis  . 

Class  C. 

.  43  D  Mercer  . 

.  38  HE  Perry . 

.  37 

.  29 

W  Firth  . 

Class  D. 

.  18 

Cl  earview  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  27.— The  summer  series  of  the 
Clearview  shoots  ended  with  that  of  to-day.  Three  tied 
for  Class  A  honors,  namely.  Fisher,  Oliver  and  McCul¬ 
lough,  each  scoring  47  out  of  50.  Elwell  and  Bonsall  tied 
in  Class  B,  and  Kreitzburg  was  the  high  gun  in  Class  C. 
Scores: 

Class  A. 

McCullough  .  47  Fisher  .  47 

Oliver  .  47  Peltz  .  4b 


Elwell  . 

Bonsall  . 

Jones  . . 

Myers  . 

The  visitors  were  as 

Stephens  . 

Bockius,  Jr . 


Class  B. 

46  Bockius  . . 

46  Drews  . 

Class  C. 

41  Kreitzburg  . . 

30  Ulman  . . 

follows: 

45  Hill  . 

34  E  P  Stephens 


45 

43 


42 

38 

33 

31 


RIFLE 

CARTRIDGES 

“The  Most  Accurate”  Kind 

Make  an  Unparalleled  Record  Both  for  Winnings 
a.nd  High  Scores  at  Camp  Perry 

They  won  the  Individual  Military  Championship  of  the  U.  S.;  National  Individual  Match;  National 
Team  Match;  19  out  of  a  possible  21  firsts  in  the  Ohio  State  Matches;  11  out  of  a  possible  12 
firsts  in  the  N.  R.  A.  Matches;  and  established  new  records  in  the  Wimbledon  Cup  Match,  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Match,  Marine  Corps  Match,  Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match  and  Leech  Cup  Match. 

The  outcome  of  the  rifle  matches  just  held  at  Camp  Perry  make  it  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the 
merits  of  Winchester  Cartridges.  The  results  speak  far  louder  than  words,  and  place  the  Red  W  Brand 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Although  the  field  was  open  to  all  makes  of  ammunition,  except  in  the  National 
Individual  and  the  National  Team  Matches,  Winchester  Cartridges  not  only  won  practically  every  event, 
but  established  new  high  records  in  five  important  ones.  Such  a  demonstration  of  superiority  confirms 
the  generally  existing  opinion  that,  for  all  kinds  of  shooting,  Winchester  Cartridges  are  the  ones  to  use. 
Be  specific  when  you  buy.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  having  “Winchester  Make,”  and  the  results  that  you 
obtain  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble.  A  few  of  the  many  important  winnings  at  Camp  Perry  follow. 


Individual  Military  Championship  of  U.  S. 

Representing  Highest  Aggregate  Scores  in  the  President’s 
and  National  Individual  Matches. 

WON  BY:  Corp.  Geo.  W.  Farnham,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  547. 
SECOND:  Corp.  H.  L.  Adams,  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  546. 
THIRD:  Sergt.  W.  A.  Fragner,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  544. 
National  Individual  Match 

WON  BY:  Sergt.  Scott  Clark,  Second  Indiana;  score  274. 
SECOND:  Frederick  Heidenreich,  D.  C. ;  score  273.  THIRD: 
Corp.  H.  L.  Adams,  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  270. 

National  Team  Match 

WON  BY:  U.  S.  Infantry  Team;  score  3186.  SECOND: 
Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  Team;  score  3150.  THIRD:  Iowa  Team; 
score  3112.  FOURTH:  U.  S.  Navy  Team;  score  3111. 
FIFTH:  Naval  Academy  Team;  score  3107.  SIXTH:  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Team;  score  3105. 

In  this  match  the  U.  S.  Infantry  Team  made  a  new  record 
score  of  539  at  200  yards,  slow  fire,  and  the  New  York  Team 
a  new  record  of  569  at  600  yards,  slow  fire. 

The  President’s  Match.  Score  283.  A  New  Record. 

WON  BY:  Sergt.  W.  A.  Fragner,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  283. 
SECOND:  Midshipman  Smith,  U.  S.  N.;  score  282.  THIRD: 
Corporal  Farnham,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  281. 

Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match.  A  New  Record. 

Ten  Shots  at  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Sergeant  Scott  Clark,  Second  Indiana;  score  50 
and  9  bull’s  eyes  over,  a  total  of  19  consecutive  bull’s  eyes. 
SECOND:  Sergeant  II.  E.  Stadie,  15th  U.  S.  Inft. ;  score  50 
and  6  bull's  eyes  over.  FOURTH:  Lieut.  M.  C.  Bristol, 
Third  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  50. 


Wimbledon  Cup  Match.  Score  99.  A  New  Record. 

Twenty  Shots  at  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Capt.  G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  99.  SECOND: 
Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio;  score  99.  THIRD:  Capt.  W. 
T.  Spratt,  5th.  Ga.  Inft.;  score  98.  FOURTH:  Sergt.  H.  E. 
Myers,  1st.  Ill.  Inft.;  score  98. 

Capt.  Emerson  and  Lieut.  Col.  Winder  used  Winchester 
telescopes  and  Winchester  barrels  as  well  as  Winchester 
Cartridges  in  this  match. 

Marine  Corps  Match.  Score  192.  A  New  Record. 

Twenty  Shots  at  600  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Corporal  A.  Schofield,  Massachusetts;  score  192. 
SECOND:  Corporal  J.  E.  Peterson,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  192. 
THIRD:  Capt.  J.  E.  Blythe,  Louisiana;  score  191.  FOURTH: 
Private  E.  J.  Blade,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  191.  FIFTH:  Capt. 
G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  190. 

Leech  Cup  Match.  Score  105.  A  New  Record. 

Seven  Shots  at  800,  900  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Lieut.  C.  L.  Sturdevant,  U.  S.  Engineers;  score 
105.  SECOND:  Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio;  score  103. 
THIRD:  Capt.  G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  103. 

In  this  match  Lieut.  Sturdevant  used  part  Winchester  cart¬ 
ridges.  Col.  Winder  and  Capt.  Emerson  used  Winchester 
barrels  as  well  as  Winchester  cartridges. 

£  Championship  Regimental  Team  Match. 

Ten  Shots  at  200,  600  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry  team;  score  831. 
SECOND:  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantry  team;  score  821. 

THIRD:  Fifty-third  Iowa  team;  score  818. 


Change  to  Winchester  Cartridges  is  a  Change  for  the  "Better 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Sept.  3,  1910. 


Arkansas  Stale  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Fort  Smith.  Ark.,  Aug.  26.— The  twentieth  annual  of 
the  Arkansas  State  Sportsmen’s  Association,  which  closed 
yesterday,  Aug.  25,  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  ones  of  this  prosperous  organization.  The 
entry  list  shows  sixty-six  names  of  participants  during 
the  three  days  of  the  shoot.- 

On  the  first  day,  Aug.  23,  fifty-nine,  participated.  On 
the  second  day,  fifty-two,  and  on  the  last  day,  forty-seven. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entries  ran  very  uniform 
and  interest  was  maintained  throughout. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  bright  each  day,  but  was 
excessively  hot  on  the  first  two  days.  The  last  day 
there  was  a  drop  in  the  temperature,  but  it  brought  with 
it  a  high  wind  that  played  havoc^jvith  the  targets  and 
was  conducive  to  many  horse  collars  on  the  score  sheet. 
Quite  a  few  of  'the  shooters  who  had  been  going  along 
nicely  found  this  too  hard  a  proposition  to  master,  and 
their  scores  suffered  correspondingly. 

The  program  on  the  first  day  consisted  of  five  20-target 
sweeps,  the  individual  State  championship,  50  targets; 
the  two  and  three  man  team  championships.  25  targets 
each,  and  the  handicap  at  50  targets.  All  of  the  above 
events  were  included  in  the  day’s  averages  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  handicap.  Thus  there  were  200  targets  on 
the  program  for  those  who  wished  to  compete  for  the 
average  prizes. 

The  trophy  contest  was  open  only  to  bona  fide  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  but  non-resident  shooters  shot 
in  the  events  so  as  to  shoot  the  required  number  of  shots 
on  which  the  average  was  based. 

The  individual  championship  was  won  by  E.  C.  Arnold, 
of  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  excellent  score  of  49;  Geo.  W. 
Clements,  of  Little  Rock,  was  the  runner-up  with  47.  Of 
those  not  eligible  to  compete  for  the  trophy,  Delaware 

D.  Gross  duplicated  Arnold’s  score  of  49;  W.  E.  Grubb 
scored  48,  and  G.  A.  Schwake  47. 

The  two-man  team  championship  was  won  by  Guy 
Chenault  and  Geo.  Clements,  of  Little  Rock,  the  former 
going  straight  and  the  latter  dropping  one.  giving  them 
the  excellent  team  score  of  49.  Pine  Bluff  team  No.  1, 
consisting  of  Arnold  and  Wells,  with  25  and  23— 48,  came 
within  one  of  tying  this. 

The  three-man  team  race  showed  Little  Rock  again  to 
the  front — G.  W.  Clement  25.  Guy  Chenault  24,  and  Dr. 
T.  L.  Dibrell  24:  total  73.  Pine  Bluff  teams,  composed 
'of  E.  J.  Loss,  24.  J.  E.  Well  23,  and  E.  C.  Arnold  20, 
total  67,  was  second. 

The  handicap  showed  some  remarkable  shooting,  and 
for  a  time  it  appeared  that  Dr.  J.  L.  Dibrell,  shooting 
from  20yds.,  would  finish  straight,  as  he  ran  40  before 
dropping  one,  and  then  bunched  two,  finishing  with  48. 
As  fine  a  score  as  this  failed  to  land  him  a  winner,  as 
J.  P.  Wright,  of  Camden,  also  a  20yd.  man,  scored  49, 
thereby  capturing  the  trophy. 

In  the  hired  men’s  class,  Homer  Clark  was  high  for 
the  day  with  188;  W.  E.  Grubb  second,  with  186;  D.  D. 
Gross,  third,  184. 

E.  J.  Voss,  of  Pine  Bluff,  led  the  Simon-pure  class 
with  186;  Guy  Chenault  and  J.  E.  Wells  tied  for  second 
with  184;  Dr.  Dibrell  was  third  with  183. 

Two  lady  shooters  participated,  Mrs.  Saxon  and  “Net¬ 
tie  King,”  (Mrs.  Burrows)  the  former  scored  74,  the  lat¬ 
ter  67  out  of  100.  The  excessive  heat  was  very  trying  on 
the  ladies. 

The  two  Hawks  boys,  aged  twelve  and  fourteen,  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention.  E.  T.  Hawks  scored  154, 
and  J.  M.  Hawks,  Jr.,  150.  In  several  of  the  events 
these  boys  outshot  many  of  their  older  competitors. 

The  second  day’s  program  consisted  of  ten  20-target 
events.  200  shots.  H.  D.  Freeman  led  his  class  with 
188;  Clark,  and  D.  D.  Gross  with  187  each,  were  second, 
and  W.  E.  Grubb  third  with  185. 

G.  A.  Schwake,  of  the  amateurs,  led  this  class  with 
192,  which  also  landed  him  high  over  everybody  for  the 
day.  Wells  was  second  with  187.  and  T.  E.  Saxon  third 
with  1S5.  Dr.  Dibrell  fourth  with  183. 

The  last  day  saw  Clark  once  more  in  the  van  with 
Freeman,  second,  186,  and  Grubb  third,  with  185. 

Wells  led  the  amateurs  with  18S;  Schwake  second,  185, 
and  Guy  Chenault  third,  with  182. 

General  Averages. 

Among  the  trade  representatives,  Homer  Clark  was 
first,  566;  W.  E.  Grubb  second,  with  556.  and  H.  D. 
Freeman  third,  with  555;  Dell  Gross  fourth,  544. 

High  amateur  average  was  won  bv  J.  E.  Wells,  of  Pine 
Bluff,  with  559,  beating  out  G.  A.  Schwake.  who  finished 
one  behind,  with  558.  Guy  Chenault  and  Capt.  Saxon 
with  546,  were  third,  and  Dr.  Dibrell  with  545.  fourth. 

The  race  befween  Wells  and  Schwake  was  close  up  to 
the  finish,  and  the  winner  was  not  decided  until  the 
last  event.  Up  to  this  Schwake  led  by  one,  but  Wells 
got  a  straight  and  Schwake  dropped  two,  which  enabled 
Wells  to  win  the  $25  high  average  money. 

The  special  $50  prize  for  the  highest  squad  record  of 
squads  composed  entirely  of  representatives  all  from 
one  city  or  county,  was  won  by  the  Little  Rock  squad, 
composed  of  Guy  Chenault.  546,  Geo.  Clements  533,  John 
Pemberton  527.  Gibson  Thibault  512,  and  Lee  Omohun- 
dro  499;  total  2617.  There  was  great  rivalry  between  this 
and  the  Pine  Bluff  squad,  composed  of  T.>E.  Wells  559, 

E.  T.  Voss  542,  E.  A.  Howell  523,  E.  C.  Arnold  518,  and 
P.  M.  Kilroy  446;  total  2586. 

The  consolation  prize  of  $5  to  the  five  low  guns  who 
shot  through  the  entire  program  went  to  the  following: 
P.  M.  Kilroy,  Pine  Bluff,  446;  T.  W.  Rains,  Fort  Smith, 
468;  Tom  Younts,  477;  J.  K.  Thibault,  493;  Little  Rock 
and  A.  M.  Campbell.  495. 

The  Little  Rock  Squad  also  won  the  $25  prize  for  the 
highest  squad  score  in  any  one  event,  with  94,  made  on 
the  first  day. 

The  $25  prize  for  the  squad  making  a  clean  score  of 
100  straight  in. any  event  remains  in  the  club  treasury, 
as  none  of  the  squads  were  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  success  of  this  tournament  will  do  much  to  revive 
trapshooting  in  Fort  Smith.  For  several  years  interest 
in  the  sport  has  been  dormant,  but  now  that  splendid 
grounds  have  been  secured,  will  be  very  active  here¬ 
after. 


These  new  grounds  are  at  the  baseball  park,  and  it  was 
there  that  the  tournament  was  held.  Here  two  new 
Ideal  I.egget  traps  were  installed,  and  these  gave  the 
very  best  of  satisfaction.  More  than  30,000  targets  wer* 
trapped  during  the  tournament,  including  those  of  pre- 
liminan'  day.  Monday  afternoon.  There  was  some  ap¬ 
prehension  on  the  part  of  certain  people  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  Fort  Smith  sportsmen  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  but 
that  this  was  unwarranted  is  shown  by  the  above. 

_  All  credit  is  due  E.  R.  Taylor.  J.  Walter  Gillette  and 
T.  T.  Omohundro,  who  did  practically  all  the  work  prior 
to  and  during  the  shoot.  Of  these.  T.  T.  Omohundro 
shot  through  the  entire  program,  and  led  all  in  his  class 
who  reside  in  the  State. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  organization  was  held  in  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  new  Goldman  hotel,  Wednesday 
night,  Aug.  24.  Little  Rock  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  next  annual  meeting  in  1911,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected:  President.  Geo.  W.  Clements, 
Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Vice-President,  W.  E.  Decker,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark;  Treasurer,  A.  I,  Morgan,  Camden,  Ark.; 
Secretary,  Lee  Omohundro,  Little  Rock. 

Among  those  present  were  the  following:  Dr.  J.  L. 
Dibrell.  Lee  Omohundro,  Geo.  Clements,  Guy  Chenault, 
Tom  Younts,  Baldy  Vinson;  J.  K.  Thibault,  Gibson 
Thibault  and  John  M.  Pemberton.  Little  Rock;  E.  A. 
Howell,  E.  C.  Arnold,  P.  M.  Kilroy,  J.  E.  Wells  and 
Emu  Voss,  Pine  Bluff;  Ed.  Mcrris,  Dermott,  J.  P. 
Wright,  Camden;  W.  A.  Campbell,  Thornton;  J.  M. 
Hawks,  J.  M.  Hawks.  Jr.,  E.  T.  Hawks,  J.  R.  Bowen, 
Corning:  W.  PI.  Barber,  A.  B.  Simmons,  Mena;  Di. 
K.  E.  Hudson.  Charleston:  W.  S.  Barnes.  Geo.  Puter- 
1  augh,  Fayetteville:  W.  F.  Carrick.  C.  W.  Shelton,  J.  K. 
Oueensbury,  Marble;  John  Q.  Allen  and  J.  S.  Simpson, 
Van  B'uren ;  G.  A.  Schwake,  P.  D.  Watson  and  J.  A. 
Elliott,  McAlester,  Okla.;  Capt.  T.  E.  Saxon  and  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Saxon.  J.  N.  Walker,  Spiro,  Okla. ;  W.  R.  Camp¬ 
bell.  Tulsa.  Okla.;  W.  E.  Duncan,  IP.  C.  Davis,  H.  C. 
Dobyris.  Bokoshe,  Okla. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burrows  (Nettie 
King),  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  the  following:  D.  D. 
Gross,  Kansas  City.  Mo.:  W.  E.  Grubb.  Laddonia,  Mo.; 
PI.  D.  Freeman,  Atlanta.  Ga. :  F.  W.  Hoyt.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  J.  K.  Lewis,  J.  R.  Hinkle,  Harry  Hill,  R.  L. 
Bennett.  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  Sam  Smith,  Guthrie,  Okla.'; 


T.  T.  Omohundro, 
New  Orleans,  La.; 
The  scores  follow 
Professionals: 

Fort  Smith, 
Homer  Clark, 

Ark.; 

East 

Paul  R. 
Alton,  Ill 

Litzke, 

Aug.  23. 

Aug.  24'. 

Aug. 

25  Shot  at. 

Broke 

PI  Clark  . 

1SS 

187 

191 

600 

566 

W  E  Grubb . 

186 

185 

185 

600 

556 

H  D  Freeman . 

181 

1S8 

1S6 

600 

555 

D  D  Gross . 

184 

1S7  , 

173 

600 

544 

F  W  Hovt . 

ISO 

175 

177 

GOO 

532 

T  T  Omohundro. 

179 

176 

176 

600 

531 

R  L  Bennett . 

170 

173 

179 

600 

522 

T  R  Hinkle . 

166 

173 

169 

600 

508 

J  K,  Lewis . 

Amateurs : 

174 

166 

159 

600 

499 

T  E  Wells  . 

184 

187 

188 

600 

559 

G  A  Schwake . 

1S1 

192 

185 

600 

558 

Guy  Chenault  . . . 

184 

ISO 

182 

600 

546 

T  E  Saxon . 

ISO 

1S5 

181 

600 

546 

Dr  J  L  Dibrell... 

183 

183 

179 

600' 

545 

E  1  Voss . 

186 

181 

175 

600 

542 

G  W  Clements... 

181  ■ 

177 

175 

600 

533 

N  W  Baptiste,  Tr 

174 

177 

'ISO 

600 

531 

T  M  Pemberton.. 

174 

179 

174 

600 

527 

T  P  Wright....*... 

181 

176 

167 

600 

524 

E  A  Howell . 

175 

ISO 

16S 

GOO 

523 

E  C  Arnold . 

179 

166 

173 

600 

518 

T  M  Hawks . 

163 

179 

172 

600 

514 

G  Thibault  . 

172 

167 

172 

600 

512 

L  Omohundro  . . . 

174 

163 

162 

600 

499 

W  A  Campbell... 

170 

161 

164 

600 

495 

T  K  Thibault . 

163 

157 

173 

600 

493 

Tom  Younts  .... 

155 

174 

148 

600 

477 

T  W  Rains . 

160 

162 

146 

600 

468 

P  M  Kilroy . 

152 

153 

141 

600 

446 

1  N  Walker . 

92 

181 

1S6 

500 

459 

Baldy  Vinson  ... 

182 

'  ISO 

SO 

500 

442 

P  D  Watson . 

80 

151 

164 

500 

395 

Miss  King  . 

67 

157 

156 

500 

380 

P  D  McRae . 

103 

155 

85 

450 

343 

W  R  Campbell... 

173 

173 

400 

346 

W  E  Duncan . 

82  . 

175 

iso 

400 

337 

T  W  Gillette . 

62 

83 

149 

380 

294 

T  R  Boon . 

168 

31 

95 

380 

294 

Ed  Morris  . 

134’ 

122 

360 

256 

T  M  Hawks,  Tr... 

150 

73 

300 

223 

W  PI  Barber . 

82 

S8 

82 

300 

252 

H  C  Davis . 

SO 

62 

63 

300 

205 

E  T  Hawks . 

154 

29 

240 

183 

W  M  Sanderfer.. 

154 

16 

220 

170 

Mrs  Saxon  . 

74 

79 

47 

200 

200 

Geo  Weise  . 

43 

73 

175 

116 

C  W  Shelton . 

40 

15 

32 

110 

87 

Geo  Puterbaugh.. 

89 

100 

89 

A  B  Simmons... 

73 

100 

73 

1  A  Elliott . 

61 

100 

61 

T  R  Oueensbury. 

38 

23 

90 

61 

E  R  Taylor . 

34 

. . . 

26 

90 

60 

W  S  Barnes . 

44 

80 

44 

I  Q  Allen . 

43 

75 

43 

H  C  Rains . 

41 

2i 

70 

61 

T  S  Simpson . 

27 

16 

70 

43 

W  O  Lawhon .... 

49 

60 

49 

C  PI  Boyd . 

39 

50 

39 

W  B  McCorkle. . . 

34' 

50 

34 

Tohn  Ellis  . 

21 

40 

21 

P  N  Knotts . 

is 

20 

15 

A  F  Gardner . 

14 

20 

14 

De  Spain  . 

14 

20 

14 

T  K  Kimmons... 

14 

20 

14 

H  C  Dobvns . 

i2 

20 

12 

II  E  Finks . 

... 

8  20  8 
Paul  R.  Litzke. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Dominion  Tournament. 

Montreal,  Can. — The  tournament  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Trapshooting  Association  was  held  on  Aug.  22-24, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Montreal  Gun  Club,  St.  Lambert. 

The  tournament  was  most  satisfactorily  managed  by 
Luther  J.  Squier.  The  program  consisted  of  ten  20-target 
events,  all  handicaps.  The  Squier  money-back  system 
was  used,  and  won  the  approval  of  the  contestants. 
Scores  did  not  average  high,  as  a  strong  wind  prevailed 
and  made  added  difficulties  to  the  shooting. 

Six  of  the  seven  members  of  the  famous  Canadian 
Olympic  Shooting'  team,  which  distinguished  themselves 
so  successfully  at  the  world’s  meet  in  London  two  years 
ago,  were  present. 

J.  Jennings,  of  Toronto,  made  high  average  on  the 
first  day,  187  out  of  200.  and  won  the  Fox  gun;  second, 
Qeorge  Beattie,  Hamilton.  186;  third,  W.  H.  Ewing, 
Montreal,  184;  fourth,  A.  Westover,  of  Sutton  Junction’ 
183. 


There  were  sixty-five  contestants,  of  whom  eleven  were 
professionals.  H.  H.  Stevens  was  high  amateur  with  184 


Events:  1  2 

W  PI  Ewing,  18 .  IS  18 

J  IP  Rainville,  17 .  15  19 

R  B  Hutcheson.  18...  13  15 

W  Carruthers,  17 .  12  14 

R  Lewis,  17 .  17  18 

D  J  Kearney,  17 . 18  18 

E  C  Eaton,  17 .  IS  15 

T  O  Lyall,  16 .  16  15 

W  Strachan,  16  .  14  16 

T  C  Cooke,  16 .  14  15 

G  B  Greene,  16 .  IS  IS 

C  Sangster,  17 .  15  15 

H  Viau,  17  .  13  17 

A  W  Throope,  17 .  IS  14 

B  Beattie,  16  .  IS  19 

T  E  Brown.  16  .  16  18 

W  Slaney.  16  .  17  16 

W  C  Little,  16 .  15  13 

W  L  Cameron.  16 . 17  15 

R  A  Sibbitt.  16 .  14  10 

N  G  Bray,  17 .  16  14’ 

C  G  Thompson,  17 _ IS  18 

R  Newton,  16 . .  16  IS 

“X  X,”  16  .  13  11 

W  A  Smith,  17 .  16  16 

T  Westlake,  16  .  15  17 

PI  Van  Vleit,  17 .  14  16 

J  A  McLauchlan.  16 ...  15  13 

G  E  Tolhurst,  17 . 17  17 

B  R  Clarke,  16  ' .  17  11 

IP  A  Milton.  16 .  il  13 

W  R  Davies.  17 .  IS  IS 

J  H  Maher.  16 .  10  13 

M  Spragus,  16 . 14  14 

H  Robinson.  16  .  IS  17 

E  J  Marsh,  16 .  16  15 

W  R  Fenton,  17 . IS  17 

F  A  Parker.  16 .  14  17 

P  Wakefield,  17 .  17  19 

G  L  Vivian,  17 .  18  15 

Wilson,  17  . 13  15 

A  D  Bates,  17 .  14  17 

M  E  Fletcher.  17 .  13  16 

D  M  Scott,  16 .  14  17 

Jones,  17  .  15  16 

T  Jennings,  18  .  19  17 

R  Day,  IS  .  17  16 

Geo  Beattie,  18  .  19  19 

W  F  Stotts,  17 .  10  14 

T  N  Pastorius,  17 . 15  18 

Jas  Kenyon,  17 .  15  16 

A  W  Westover,  17....  18  19 

A  C  Read,  16 .  14  16 

A  Reford,  16  .  10  12 


3456789  10  Total. 
20  15  19  20  19  18  19  18  184 

IS  IS  17  20  17  17  16  IS  175 

15  IS  16  IS  14  17  19  11  156 

15  12  16  14'  15  13  17  w 

IS  16  19  16  19  20  18  17  178 

IS  17  16  19  16  17  15  IS  172 

13  16  14  18  15  15  16  12  152 

14  16  18  16  14  14  12  17  152 

15  12  16  16  16  16  15  17  156 

16  14  16  18  11  12  17  16  149 

17  IS  IS  15  19  16  15  12  166 

16  16  19  14  17  16  16  14  158 

17  16  17  18  18  15  17  15  163 

16  16  IS  16  19  17  13  16  163 

17  19  19  20  16  17  17  IS  ISO 

19  IS  16  16  IS  18  16  20  175 

12  16  15  IS  15  14  16  15  154 

11  15  7  10  14  14  17  17  133 

14  13  13  16  IS  12  17  17  152 

15  17  14  15  12  12  19  15  146 

16  17  15  15  16  16  17  17  159 

19  15  18  16  17  19  17  15  172 

17  IS  16  IS  IS  16  15  18  170 

15  10  11  16  16  16  14  14  135 

IS  IS  15  14  12  13  18  13  153 

17  19  15  17  IS  18  IS  19  173 

20  19  15  19  15  17  15  19  169 

17  16  13  18  15  IS  15  16  156 

IS  13  12  16  15  13  12  16  149 

15  17  13  14  14  12 'IS  18  149 

17  12  15  14  14  14  9  9  128 

17  17  17  18  17  17  18  16  173 

15  14  13  12  12  S  14  9  120 

16  12  16  15  9  13  16  18  143 

13  12  17  16  14  IS  16  15  156 

12  11  17  15  17  14  16  14  145 

19  17  18  19  17  IS  14  17  174 

16  IS  16»17  18  17  19  17  169 

17  12  16  17  16  15  19  20  168 

11  15  19  16  18  14  16  15  157 

17  17  17  14  16  11  17  17  154 

11  18  IS  19  14  17  17  16  161 

19  16  16  16  14  13  17  17  157 

15  15  12  13  15  16  14  13  144 

17  16  17  17  13  16  16  15  15S 

19  IS  20  IS  19  19  20  IS  1S7 

19  17  17  12  17  IS  17  13  163 

20  17  19  20  16  IS  19  IS  '185 

15  15  14  15  10  13  16  16  138 

15  12  1816  17  16  15  13  155 

IS  IS  16  15  15  14  14  15  156 

19  19  16  19  17  18  19  19  183 

17  17  16  15  14  15  14  16  154 

11  11  10  11  8  7  12  6  98 


Professionals: 

IP  H  Stevens,  IS . 

T  T  Skellv,  18 . 

T  H  Keller.  Jr.  IS.... 

J  S  Fanning,  18 . 

W  B  Darton.  18 . 

T  A  R  Elliott.  18 . 

W  D  Blood.  18- . 

E  G  White.  IS . 

G  M  Dunk.  IS . 

E  H  Johonnot,  IS . 

Alex  Dey,  IS . 


15  IS  IS  IS  17 

16  19  15  17  IS 
19  IS  IS  17  17 
19  19  14  19  IS 
IS  17  19  19  15 
IS  IS  16  15  19 
IS  15  IS  18  16 
IS  19  19  IS  15 
15  17  17  13  16 
IS  14  14  14  14 
IS  IS  14  17  16 


18  18  20  19  20 

14  19  15  16  15 

16  14  16  20  20 

17  19  17  13  17 
16  18  15  16  18' 
13  15  17  17  19 

16  18  16  16  19 

15  IS  16  13  17 

17  18  15  IS  18 
13  15  15  15  13 

16  12  IS  17  15 


Aug.  23,  Second  Day, 


184 

164 

175 

172 

171 

167 

170 

171 
164 
145 
1G1 


A  heavy  storm  forced  a  suspension  of  the  competition 
for  a  while  in  the  afternoon.  First  on  the  day’s  totals 
was  A.  W.  Westover  with  182  out  of  200. 

For  the  Lefever  gun,  in  event  8,  there  were  four  who 
tied  on  straight  scores,  namely.  Westover,  R.  Lewis, 
W.  Carruthers  and  R.  A.  Sibbitt.  H.  H.  Stevens 
was  high  professional  with  1S4,  a  remarkably  gopd  per¬ 
formance  from  20yds.  Elliott  totaled  184  also,  while  next 
in  order  wasl  J.  T.  Skelly  with  176.  T.  H.  Keller,  Jr., 
scored  172;  T.  S.  Fanning,  Id.  V  .  D.  Blood,  of  Chicopee 
Falls,  had  an  injured  hand  and  consequently  could  not 
take  part  in  the  competition. 

In  the  Squier  monev-back  system  the  total  amount  of 
losses  was  $450.45.  after  which  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
purse  of  $512  to  divide  among  the  thirty  high  guns,  as 
follows: 


Jennings  . ... 
Westover  . . . 
G  Beattie  ... 
B  Beattie  ... 

Ewing  . 

R  Lewis  _ 

Rainville  . . . 
J  E  Brown.. 
W  R  Fenton 
A  W  Throop 
T  Westlake 


Broke. 

Won. 

Broke. 

Won. 

.  366 

$56 . 35 

P 

Wakefield. 

.  338 

5.10 

.  365 

51.20 

F 

A  Parker. 

.  336 

5.10 

.  359 

46.10 

R 

Dav  . 

.  328 

5.10 

.  356 

4*0 . 95 

W 

G  Bray.. 

.  327 

5.10 

.  352 

40.95 

PI 

Viau  .... 

.  321 

5.10 

.  351 

33.30 

R 

Hutcheson 

.  320 

5.10 

.  345 

25.60 

W 

L  Cameron  320 

5.10 

.  345 

25.60 

C, 

L  Vivian. 

.  320 

.5.10 

.  344 

20.50 

A 

D  Bates.. 

.  310 

5.10 

.  342 

15.35 

T 

McLauchlan  319  - 

5.10 

.  341 

15.35 

W 

Strachan 

.  318 

5.10 

n  340 

10.25 

T 

C  Cooke.. 

.  318 

5.10 

Sept.  3,  1910.] 
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R  Newton  ...  340  10.25  T  Pastorius  .  316  5.10 

H  Van  Vliet. .  340  10.25  Tones  .  315  2.55 

D  J  Kearney..  338  5.10  Wilson  .  315  2.55 


The  scores  of  the  second  day,  each  event  at  20.  targets, 
follow: 

Events:  1  2  3456789  10  Total. 

A  W  Westover,  19....  17  19  19  17  18  18  18  20  19  17  182 

A  W  Throope,  17 . IS  18  18  19  16  19  18  17  20  17  179 

T  Jennings,  20 .  17  16  20  19  19  14  20  17  18  19  179 

W  R  Davies,  18 .  17  18  18  19  19  18  16  16  19  18  178 

B  Beattie,  18  .  17  18  18  17  16  19  16  18  19  18  176 

Geo  Beattie.  20 .  16  15  19  IS  IS  19  18  17  19  15  174 

R  Lewis,  IS  . .  17  19  15  14  19  17  16  20  18  18  174 

H  Van  Vliet,  17 .  19  IS  16  15  17  18  18  16  17  17  171 

T  H  Rainville,  18 .  15  16  17  17  19  18  16  19  IS  15  170 

T  E  Brown,  17 .  20  17  16  15  16  15  16  19  18  18  170 

R  Newton,  17  .  18  16  17  14  15  19  18  18  19  16  170 

w  R  Fenton,  18 .  18  13  17  17  16  16  19  19  19  16  170 

P  Wakefield,  17 .  15  17  17  IS  17  IS  15  18  IS  17  170 

T  C  Cooke.  16 .  IS  14  18  13  IS  14  18  17  20  19  169 

W  L  Cameron.  16 . IS  13  17  18  15  19  16  16  18  IS  168 

W  PI  Ewing,  20 .  17  17  16  17  18  18  17  16  16  16  168 

N  G  Bray,  16 .  17  19  16  17  16  16  17  16  IS  16  168 

T  Westlake,  17  . 16  15  19  16  16  IS  16  16  18  IS  168 

C  C,  Thompson.  18...  17  15  16  17  19  14  17  IS  19  16  168 

F  A  Parker,  16 .  15  15  19  17  17  IS  16  15  19  16  167 

D  J  Kearney,  18 .  14  20  17  15  18  17  17  16  17  15  166 

R  A  Sibbett,  16 .  16  15  15  17  14  19  18  20  17  14  165 

R  Day,  IS . M9  14  15  19  18  18  15  16  14  17  165 

W  Carrnthers,  16 . 15  16  14  17  13  16  IS  20  19  16  164 

R  B  Hutcheson,  17...  15  16  17  15  17  16  18  18  16  16  164 

J  A  McLauchlan.  16..  15  IS  16  18  17  17  14  17  16  15  163 

G  L  Vivian,  16 .  13  15  18  19  15  16  16  15  19  17  163 

D  M  Scott,  16 .  17  17  17  16  14  19  16  17  17  12  162 

W  Strachan,  16.. .  19  11  13  14  17  IS  16  17  19  18  162 

Wilson,  16  .  16  16  17  14  16  18  20  17  14  13  161 

T  N  Pastorius,  16.....  IS  16  15  15  17  17  16  17  17  12  160 

A  D  Bates,  17 .  15  16  IS  15  17  15  17  19  12  15  158 

H  Viau.  17 .  18  16  14  12  18  17  16  15  20  12  158 

Jones,  16  .  14  13  16  18  14  16  15  16  16  19  T57 

W  C  Little.  16 .  15  IS  15  15  15  17  17  14  15  15  156 

S  Sangster.  16 .  16  15  16  17  11  16  16  17  17  15  156 

M  E  Fletcher,  16 .  14  15  14  15  15  19  15  17  17  15  156 

G  E  Tollnirst.  16 .  15  20  15  16  15  17  14  16  17  10  155 

T  O  Lyall.  16 .  19  17  16  15  14,17  14  14  15  14'  155 

M  Craig,  17  . ■. .  17  19  18  17  18  17  18  17  13  ..  154 

H  Robinson.  16 .  14  16  17i  13  16  13  15  16  16  17  153 

E  J  Marsh,  16 . 15  14  17  19  17  14  13  15  17  12  153 

Jas  Kenyon.  16  .  17  17  15  16  10  16  13  14  15  20  153 

W  A  Smith,  16 .  11  17  IS  14  9  18  15  16  18  15  151 

B  R  Clarke,  16 .  14  1.3  14  15  15  18  16  13  16  15  149 

W  F  Stotts,  16 .  13  13  12  17  15  17  16  14  17  14  148 

C,  B  Greene.  16 .  20  IS  15  IS  9  14  11  13  17  12  147 

W  Slaney,  16 .  12  17  12  15  15  16  14  14  16  16  147 

J  H  Maher,  16 .  14  17  14  14  15  14  14  16  13  16  147 

“X  X,”  16  . ;.  13  13  19  15  14  15  13  15  16  13  146 

M  Snrague.  16  - 12  17  6  14  15  16  17  16  13  11  137 

H  A  Milton.  16 . 13  11  15  12  17  17  14  13  17  8  137 

A  Reford,  16  .  12  15  11  10  10  16  9  10  8  6  107 

Professionals : 

PI  A  Stevens,  20 .  19  18  20  19  17  18  19  18  18  18  184 

JAR  Elliott.  18 . 19  19  19  16  19  19  19  19  18  17  1S4 

J  T  Skelly,  18 .  IS  16  16  19  19  17  19  19  16  17  176 

T  H  Keller.  Tr.  19....  16  17  16  19  15  18  17  17  20  17  172 

J  S  Fanning,  19 .  IS  15  14  16  18  15  18  19  19  19  171 

W  B  Darton.  19 .  19  16  17  19  17  16  19  18  14  15  170 

C,  M  Dunk,  18 .  14  13  17  14  16  16  18  15  19  19  161 

E  G  White.  19 .  17  16  14  18  15  16  13  14  19  16  158 

Alex  Dey,  18 .  18  10  13  13  16  18  15  17  15  14  149 

E  H  Johonnot,  17 . 11  15  12  17  12  15  13  14  18  16  143 

Aug.  24,  Third  Day. 

Trophy  contests  constituted  the  day’s  program. 

The  Montreal  Gun  Club  was  a  consistent  winner  of 
most  of  the  events.  W.  Ewing,  of  this  club,  won  the 
individual  championship  with  50  straight.  Pie  was  closely 
followed  by  W.  P.  Thompson  with  49.  The  prize  was 
the  Montreal  Rolling  Mills  trophy: 


W  Ewing  . 

...  50 

.  42 

W  P  Thompson . 

...  49 

W  Fenton  . 

....  41 

R  B  Hutcheson . 

...  48 

Slaney  . 

. . . .  41 

B  Barnes  . 

...  47 

Wilson  . 

. . . .  4'0 

A  YY  Westover . 

...  47 

Little  . . 

T  Jennings  . 

B  Clarke  . 

. . . .  40 

Newton  . 

...  44 

G  L  Vivian . 

. .. .  40 

D  M  Scott . 

...  44 

T  H  Rainville . 

. . . .  39 

S  Sansrster  _ _ _ 

...  44 

G  Beattie  . 

. . . .  39 

C  G  Thompson . 

...  43 

F  A  Parker . 

. 38 

R  Lewis  . 

...  43 

E  McLauchlan  _ 

Sibbitt  . 

T  •  M  Craig . 

....  35 

Jones  . 

W  B  Boucher . 

J  Hunter  . 

Marsh  . 

J  E  Brown . 

“X  X”  . 

.  33 

T  Westlake  . 

W  Carruthers  . 

The  eight-man  team  championship,  three  teams  com¬ 
peting,  was  won  by  Montreal,  with  a  total  of  134.  Ham¬ 
ilton  scored  132.  Ottawa,  128.  Each  man  shot  at  20 
targets,  16yds.  The  prize  was  the  Dominion  Cartridge 
Co.  trophy.  Scores: 


Montreal. 

W  H  Ewing., . 19 

R  Lewis  . 17 

W  R  Davies .  15 

J  H  Rainville .  17 

T  Westlake  .  18 

D  Kearney  .  17 

R  B  Hutcheson...  17 
T  C  Cooke . 14- 

B  Beattie  . 15 

J  E  Brown .  20 

Greene  .  15 

A  W  Throop . 17 


Hamilton. 

G  Beattie  . IS 

B  Barnes  . 18 

A  Bates  .  15 

M  E  Fletcher . 19 

J  Hunter . 18 

Jones  .  12 

W  Thompson  ....  19 

-134  Wilson  .  13—132 

Ottawa. 

H  Viau  . 15 

Sibbitt  .  16 

S  Sangster  .  14 

Cameron  .  16 — 128 


The  two-man  team  contest  furnished  close  competition, 
hive  teams  tied  on  38  out  of  40  for  first  place.  In  the 
shoot-off  Montreal  and  Hamilton  scored  40  each  to  39 
‘or  Ottawa,  Hamilton  No.  3.  In  the  second  shoot-off 
Montreal  won,  39  to  38.  The  prizes  were  Dominion  of 


Canada  Trapshooting  Association  gold  medals.  Each 


man  shot  at  20  targets.  Scores  follow: 

Ottawa. 

Sherbrooke. 

T  E  Brown . 

19 

T  M  Craig . 

.  16 

B  Beattie  . 

19—38 

A  Westover  . 

.  17—33 

Montreal. 

■  Montreal. 

W  FI  Ewing . 

19 

T  O  Lyall . 

.  16 

T  IF  Rainville  . 

19—38 

Strachan  . 

,  17—33 

Flamilton. 

Montreal. 

B  Barnes  . 

19 

D  T  Kearney . 

.  16 

G  Beattie  . 

19—38 

W  R  Davies . 

.  17—33 

Hamilton. 

Westmount. 

M  E  Fletcher . 

18 

B  Clarke  . 

15 

T  Hunter  . 

20 — 3S 

R  Outhet  . 

18—33 

Hamilton. 

Westmount. 

Wilson  . 

19 

Tolhurst  . 

17 

D  M  Scott . 

19 — 3S 

W  B  Boucher . 

16—33 

Toronto 

Toronto. 

W  Fenton . 

18 

T  Tennings  . 

18 

P  Wakefield  . 

19—37 

G  L  Vivian . 

15-33 

Sherbrooke. 

Ottawa. 

C  G  Thompson . 

17 

Sangster  . 

18 

N  G  Brav . 

19—36 

Sibbitt  . 

15—33, 

Flamilton. 

Montreal. 

W  P  Thompson . 

19 

R  Lewis  . 

17 

Jones  . 

16—35 

W  Carruthers  . 

15—32 

Ottawa. 

Montreal. 

A  W  Throop . 

16 

Kenyon  . 

10 

H  \  iau  . 

19-35 

T  Westlake  . . 

IS— 28 

First  shoot-off: 

Rainville  . 

20 

B  Beattie  . 

20 

Ewing  . 

°0— 40 

,  19—39 

Barnes  . . 

20 

Wilson  . 

20 

G  Beattie  . 

20-40 

Scott  . 

19-39 

Second  shoot-off : 

-  ‘  /  |j\ 

Rainville  . . . 

20 

Barnes  . 

.  19 

Ewing  . 

19-39 

G  Beattie  . 

19 — 3S 

.Six  men  tied  on 

straight 

scores  for  the  Brewers’  and 

Maltsters’  trophy,  20 

targets. 

16yds.  rise.  G.  Beattie  was 

the  winner  after  two 

shoot-offs.  Scores: 

T  FI  Rainville . 

...  20 

B  Beattie  . 

...  17 

M  E  Fletcher . 

...  20 

H  Vi<fu  . 

...  17 

W  P  Thompson . 

...  20 

...  17 

R  B  Hutcheson.... 

...  20 

B  Clarke  . 

...  17 

G  Beattie  . 

. ..  20 

F  A  Parker . 

....  17 

T  Hunter . 

. . .  20 

Greene  . 

...  17 

C  G  Thompson . 

...  19 

T  C  Cooke . 

....  17 

. . .  19 

Ifi 

A  W  Throop . 

...  19 

Marsh  . 

...  16 

Tolhurst  . 

. ..  19 

W  Fenton  . 

...  16 

Cameron  . 

...  19 

Sibbitt  . 

...  16 

W  H  Ewing . 

...  IS 

Slanev  . 

W  R  Davies . 

...  IS 

R  Outhet  . 

...  15 

S  Sangster  . 

. . .  IS 

P  Wakefield  . 

...  IS 

W  Carruthers  . 

...  15 

Little  . 

. . .  18 

T  M  Craig . 

...  14 

Wilson  . 

1.2 

Tones  . . 

. . .  18 

“X  X”  . 

12 

Shoot-off: 

Newton  . 

...  20 

G  Beattie  . 

...  20 

Second  shoot-off: 

G  Beattie  . 

...  20 

Newton  . .. 

...  16 

The  five-man  team  championship,  for  the  Mail  trophy 
and  gold  medals,  50  targets,  was  won  by  Montreal  No.  1. 
scores: 


Montreal  No.  1.  Ottawa. 


W  Ewing  . 

45 

B  Beattie  . 

42 

T  FI  Rainville  . 

47 

1  E  Brown . 

42 

R  Lewis  . 

45 

Cameron  . 

45 

W  B  Hutchinson.. 

47 

A  W  Throop . 

44 

T  Westlake  . . 

42—226 

H  Viau  . 

45-218 

Hamilton  No. 

1. 

Toronto. 

G  Beattie  . 

48 

T  Tennings  . 

4S 

B  Barnes  . 

45 

W  Fenton  . 

42 

M  Thompson  . 

47 

P  Wakefield  . 

46 

T  Hunter  . 

42 

G  Vivian  . 

40 

M  E.  Fletcher . 

4'0— 222 

F  A  Parker  . 

41—217 

Sherbrooke. 

Hamilton  No. 

A  Westover  . 

4S 

Wilson  . 

41 

T  M  Craig . 

40 

D  M  Scott . 

42 

C  G  Thompson _ 

43 

A  Bates  . 

45 

S  R  Newton . 

44 

R  Day  . 

4'3 

N  G  Bray . 

46—221 

Tones  . . 

42—213 

Montreal 

No.  2. 

D  Kearney  . 

39 

W  Carruthers  . 

41- 

W  R  Davies . 

40 

Strachan  . 

40—203 

T  C  Cooke . 

43 

The  Grand  Canadian  Handicap,  for  Association  silver 


cup  and  gold  medal,  50  targets,  was  a  distance  handicap, 

with  results  as  follows: 

R  .B  Hutcheson,  18 . 47 

R  Lewis,  19  . 

.  42 

Geo  Beattie,  19 . 

46 

W  Fenton,  19  ... 

.  42 

T  Jennings,  20  . 

46 

Slaney,  16  . 

.  41 

W  H  Ewing,  19  . 

45 

T  C  Cooke,  17.... 

.  41 

M  E  Fletcher,  17 . 

45 

Tones,  17  . 

.  41 

FI  Viau,  18  . 

45 

T  Westlake.  19  . . 

.  41 

A  Westover,  20  . 

45 

B  Beattie,  19  .... 

.  41 

G  T  Vivian,  IS . 

W  P  Thompson,  18 _ 

45 

E  McLauchlan,  17 

.  41 

44 

F  A  Parker,  18. . 

.  40 

W  Carruthers,  18 . 

44 

B  Clarke,  16 . 

.  39 

P  Wakefield,  1.8  . 

44 

W  R  Davies.  19. 

.  39 

N  G  Bray,  IS . 

44 

A  W  Throop,  19. 

.  39 

Newton,  19  . 

43 

Marsh,  16  . 

B  Barnes,  19  . 

43 

J  H  Rainville,  19 

.  33 

T  E  Brown,  19 . 

42 

YV  B  Boucher,  16 

.  31 

In  the  miss-and-out 

event 

the  scores  of  the 

first  five 

were : 

B  Beatty  . 

10 

B  Barnes  . 

.  7 

W  Ewing  . 

8 

T  Westlake  . 

.  6 

W  Carruthers  .  7 

Shoot-off  for  two  days’  high  aggregate: 

J  Tennings  . 

25 

A  W  Throop .... 

.  20 

Shoot-off  for  Lefever 

gun, 

for  which  four  tied  i 

in  eighth 

event,  Tuesday: 

A  Westover  . 

19 

Sibbitt  . 

.  15 

R  Lewis  . . . 

IS 

W  Carruthers  .. 

.  14 

Longest  run  of  breaks  in  first  two  days’  regular  events: 
J.  E.  Brown,  49. 

G.  L.  Vivian’s  special  silver  cup  for  shooter  making 
highest  aggregate  in  first  two  days’  shooting,  who  has 
never  competed  in  a  D.  C.  T.  S.  A.  meet  before:  B. 
Beattie,  Ottawa,  356. 


Central  Illinois  Trapshooters’  League. 

Bloomington',  Ill..  Aug.  22.— Herewith  are  scores  made 
at  the  tournament  of  the  Central  Illinois  Trapshooters’ 
I.eague,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  McLean  County 
Gun  Club.  Bloomington,  Ill/,  Aug.  18-19.  Also  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  team  shoot,  Aug.  18,  which  is  a  feature  of 
each  tournament. 


Results  of  team 

shoot,  Aug.  18: 

Springfield. 

Decatur. 

Davidson  . 

19 

Kellar  ... 

24 

Connors  . 

21 

Stoner  . . . 

17 

T.ieb  . 

92 

Moore  . . . 

22 

Workman  . 

24 

McKee  .. 

21-  84 

Lewis  . 

23- 

-109 

Bloomington 

Farmer  City. 

McDermand  . 

20 

Weidman 

22 

Crothers  . 

21 

Kincaid  .. 

15 

Gray  . 

23 

Garver  . . 

16 

Hoysrath  . 

20 

Tones  .... 

21 

Botts  . 

23- 

-107  Reed  . 

22—  96 

Peoria. 

Portman  . . . . 

18 

Elder  .... 

21 

Sammis  . 

20 

Giles  .... 

23—100 

O’Brien  . 

IS 

First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Burt  Lewis  . 

. . . .  150 

139 

200 

191 

A  C  Connor . 

....  150 

138 

200 

184 

S  C  Davidson . 

....  150 

125 

200 

181 

C  A  McDermand. 

. . . .  150 

128 

200 

168 

S  K  Y\  eidman _ 

. . . .  150 

126 

E  K  Crothers . 

. 150 

124 

200 

183 

E  W  Giles . 

. . . .  150 

127 

T  D  Pollard . 

. . . .  150 

IIS 

200 

i(52 

C  1  Sammis . 

....  150 

122 

H  O  Baker . 

. . . .  150 

lit 

... 

C  Elder  . 

....  150 

119 

.  .  • 

C  L  Portman.... 

. .  . .  150 

116 

E  E  O'Brien . 

106 

W  G  Workman... 

. . . .  150 

13S 

.  .  . 

E  C  Phinney . 

. . . .  150 

93 

A  R  Kellar . 

....  150 

130 

200 

.184 

Y  C  Stoner . 

....  150 

114 

.  .  . 

A  W  McKee . 

. ...  150 

121 

R  Moore  . 

. . . .  150 

127 

200 

177 

S  C  Glenn . 

. . . .  150 

138 

200 

1S8 

T  F  Morley . . . . 

. . . .  150 

127 

...  *• 

T  Gray  . 

. . . .  150 

133 

200 

181 

IFenrickson  . 

. . . .  150 

132 

I)  Newman  . 

....  150 

92 

W  H  Flaws . 

. . . .  150 

108 

200 

179 

Gus  Marrett  . 

. . . .  150 

109 

R  P  Cothern  .... 

. . . .  150 

116 

. 

\Ym  Shilts  . 

. . . .  150 

137 

F  I  Carden . 

....  150 

114 

D  T  Leary . 

. . . .  150 

113 

F  Tones . 

128 

200 

i87 

M  B  Kincaid  . 

. . . .  150 

117 

B  S  Garver. _ _ _ 

....  150 

125 

T  M  Reed . 

....  100 

83 

Doc  Botts  . 

. . . .  150 

121 

L  W  Stubblefield. 

. . . .  130 

100 

A  L  Stubblefield.. 

. . . .  100 

84 

Toe  Steurel  . 

. . . .  150 

121 

John  Hoysrath  ... 

53 

Leib  . 

. . . .  50 

39 

F  P  Neal . 

. . . .  50 

3S 

T  P  Snear . 

. . . .  65 

42 

65 

62 

S  Gelty  . 

32 

E  Miller  . 

200 

iss 

Professionals: 

V’  D  Stannard.... 

. . . .  150 

142 

200 

177 

Ward  Burton  .... 

....  150 

131. 

200 

,  178 

W  E  Grubb . 

. . . .  150 

126 

200 

175 

II  W  Cadwallader 

....  150 

130 

200 

188 

G  E  Mathews.... 

. ...  150 

122 

200 

155 

E  Graham  . 

....  200 

1S4 

150 

98 

C.  A. 

McDermand, 

Pres. 

Blue  Grass  Championship. 

Bourbon,  Ky.- — The  tenth  annual  Blue  Grass  champion¬ 
ship,  Aug.  17. 'was  an  ideal  day  for  the  shooting  game, 
and  as  a  result  some  very  high  scores  were  made.  Mr. 
Kemper,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  won  the  Blue  Grass  cham¬ 
pionship  with  99  out  of  100,  and  25  straight  in  the  shoot- 
off  with  T.  H.  Clay,  Jr.,  who  broke  23.  out  of  25.  These 
scores  are  the  highest  on  record  for  the  championship 
events.  Kemper  was  also  high  amateur  for  the  day,  and 
Henderson  high  professional.  Henderson  got  99  out  of 
his  last  100,  missing  the  last  target. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Toe  Kemper .  200  194 

T  H  Clay,  Tr...  200  192 

H  A  Woody....  200  190 

T  C  Kenney .  200  189 

E  P  Terry . 120  106 

C  T.  Wheeler...  180  159 

Andrew  Steele..  100  83 

Professionals: 

R  L  Trimble...  200  184 

W  Henderson  .  200  190 


Shot  at.  Broke 

T  N  Shropshire.  200  175 

J  G  Denny .  200  176 

T  T  Richardson.  200  182 

T  I<  Dodge .  200  182 

T  L  Ward .  200  182 

L  B  Shouse....  190  100 
G  W  Dameron.  200  179 


C  O  Le  Compte  200  179 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM.  [Sept.  3, 1910. 


hervomenal  Scores 

Made  with  PETERS  Loaded  Shells 


Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  of  Midland,  Texas,  attended  a  series  of  Texas  tournaments  from  August  8  to  18,  and 

broke  all  amateur  records.  His  scores  follow: 


August  8-9,  Midland,  Texas . 484  ex  500 

“  10-11,  Big  Springs,  Texas .  442  ex  450 

“  12-13,  Cisco,  Texas . 395  ex  400 

“  15-16,  Gorman,  Texas . 398  ex  400 

“  17-18,  Walnut  Springs,  Texas . 379  ex  400 

Total . 2116  ex  2150 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Day  averaged  98.4%  on  2150  targets  and  99.16%  on  his  last 
1200  targets. 

He  used  PETERS  regular  factory  loads,  not  special ,  but  bought  from 
Texas  dealers — the  same  quality  goods  anyone  can  buy,  anywhere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Maw  Yark:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisca:  608-812  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


To  the  Sportsman  who 
Knows  Gun  Value 

The  discriminating  gunner— the  sportsman  who  is  accustomed  to  the  best— will  appreciate  the 
fine  workmanship,  elegant  appearance  and  easy  handling  qualities  of  the  world-renowned 

Westley-Richards  English  Guns 

A  critical  examination  and  comparison  with  other  makes  is  invited.  Let  us  show  you  a 
perfect  single  trigger  mechanism  and  hand  detachable  locks  which  are  removable  without 
the  use  of  any  tool  Double  and  single  barrel  12  gauge  trap  guns  in  stock— the  latter  with 
ventilated  ribs,  and  field  guns  in  20,  16  and  12  gauges.  Prices,  $103.25  to  $595  00  net. 

If  you  cannot  call,  may  swe  send  you  a  special  Westley-Richards 
Catalogue  and  gi-ut  you  full  particulars  by  mail? 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO., 

P.  R.  ROBINSON,  President 

15  and  17  Warren  Street,  near  Broadway  -  -  New  York  City 


awMSBas 


THE  MERIDEN  GUN,  made  by  the  Meriden  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn. ;  one  of  the  handsomest,  hardest  shooting,  strongest  bolted 
guns  made,  ranging  in  price  from  $40.00  list  to  $300.00  and  up¬ 
ward.  We  make  a  specialty  of  guns  built  to  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  shooters.  Correspondence  solicited.  A  handsome 
illustrated  catalog,  giving-eom plete  description  and  excellent  illustrations, 
free  upon  request.  If  you  want  a  high  grade,  beautifully  finished  and 
engraved  gun.  built  to  your  own  specifications,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


Write  TODAY 
for  our  catalog. 


MERIDEN  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 


Cincinnati.— The  boat  races  on  the  Ohio  attracted 
some  of  the  regulars,  and  only  nine  shooters  were 
present  Aug.  27.  The  day  was  a  delightful  one,  and  fair 
scores  were  made.  The  club  advertised  a  jack  rabbit 
shoot  for  this  date,  with  a  program  of  150  targets,  but 
owing  to  small  attendance  this  was  called  off  and  only 
practice  shooting  indulged  in.  Keplinger  was  high  man 
in  the  100-target  shoot  with  89.  De  Mar  ran  a  close 
second  with  88.  In  the  Du  Pont  trophy  event  these 
two  tied  for  first  on  45,  neither  having  any  handicap. 
Froldiger  shot  in  excellent  form  to-day,  breaking  85  per 
cent.  Rugg  had  one  of  his  oft  days  and  accounted  for 
only  86,  when  he  really  should  have  been  up  in  the  90s. 

All  arrangements  for  the  tri-state  tournament  on  Sept. 
5  and  6  are  complete,  as  was  to  be  expected  with  two 
such  hustlers  as  Rugg  and  Phillips  in  charge,  and  all 
indications  point  to  a  big  crowd,  and  a  good  representa¬ 
tion  from  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  from  the 
Buckeye  State.  A  squad  has  already  been  entered  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  one  from  Paris,  Ky.  Dayton,  O., 
has  a  squad  of  good  ones  coming.  The  famous  Pomeroy 
squad.  Young,  Doc  Shattuck,  Gribble,  Stanberry  and 
Sperry,  have  sent  in  their  names.  Lon  Fisher  will  bring 
a  bunch  of  the  best  in  Columbus.  From  Indianapolis  a 
squad  has  been  entered.  The  winner  of  the  trophy  this 
year  will  know  he’s  been  in  a  shooting  match.  A  buffet 


lunch  will  he  served 

on 

each 

day.  The  scores: 

Targets: 

25  25 

15 

15 

20 

Total. 

1  )e  Mar  . 

.  24  21 

12 

14 

17 

SS 

Rugg  . 

.  21  21 

13 

15 

16 

86 

Itoladay  . 

.  21  24 

11 

12 

14 

82 

Frohliger  . 

.  IS  20 

15 

14 

18 

85 

Keplinger  . 

.  23  23 

13 

13 

17 

89 

Westcott  . 

12 

13 

12 

37 

Sampson  . 

14 

13 

19 

46 

Phillips  . 

.  19  15 

34 

.  20  .. 

20 

Du  Pont  trophy,  50 

targets. 

handicap : 

IT. 

T. 

H.  T. 

1  >e  Mar  . 

0 

45 

Frohliger 

.  0  36 

Keplinger  . 

0 

45 

Phillips 

.  1  35 

Rugg  . 

2 

44' 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Nine  shooters  were  on  hand  for  the  weekly  shoot  on 
Aug.  27,  a  better  bunch  than  has  been  at  the  grounds 
for  several  weeks.  There  were  two  or  three  new  ones 
among  the  number,  which  is  an  encouraging  sign,  and 
they  should  be  looked  after  and  induced  to  come  again.^ 

Ralph  Trimble  was  high  man  with  48.  Heilman  shot 
in  very  good  form  and  got  second  on  42. 

The  tournament  committee  has  begun  its  work  in 
preparation  for  the  tournament  in  September.  The  dates 
will  probably  be  the  27th  and  28th,  and  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  gather  a  big  crowd.  The  members  should 
take  hold  and  help;  one  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  enter 
for  the  two  days,  and  show  up  on  the  firing  line  instead 
of  occupying  chairs  on  the  house  veranda.  To-day’s 
scores,  “50  targets: 

R  Trimble  . 


F  A  Pope. 
O  Pope  . . 
A  TIeile  .. 


48 

Dr  Bird  . 

.  29 

42 

Rucker  . 

.  IS 

40 

R  Bird  . 

.  14 

39 

Landers  . 

.  9 

35 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream. 
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York  City  Gun  Club. 


York,  Pa.,  Aug.  24. — With  a  total  of  181  out  of  200, 
Miss  Annie  Riekcr  was  high  amateur  at  this  club’s  reg¬ 
istered  tournament  to-day.  Pligh  professional  average, 
191,  was  made  by  Neaf  Apgar.  O.  S.  Sked,  189,  and 
Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  181,  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

In  the  ten-man  team  race,  Lancaster  was  victorious 
over  York,  819  to  780.  Miss  Rieker  made  90  and  was 
highest  of  all  the  team  contestants.  Glassick  was  high 
in  the  Peters  cup  contest  with  43  out  of  50. 

The  last  100  targets  in  the  program  constituted  the 
team  race.  The  total^individual  scores  are  as  follows: 


Lancaster.  York. 


Miss  Rieker.... 

...90 

Ramsay  . 

....  87 

W  Miller  . 

...89 

Glassick  . 

....  84 

Krick  . 

...84 

Grove  . 

....  82 

Zeamer  . 

...S3 

Grim  . 

....  79 

Bob  . 

..:  82 

E  Zinn  . 

....  78 

McFalls  . 

...  81 

Mac  Miller  _ 

....  76 

Hull  . 

...SO 

Moul  . 

....  75 

Coffroad  . 

...78 

Hirsch  . 

....  74 

Anderson  . 

...77 

McSherry  . 

....  73 

Brown  . 

...  75—819 

M  Zinn  . 

....  72—780 

In  the  regular  program  of  sweepstakes  a  number  of 
good  scores  were  made.  Closely  following  Miss  Rieker 
throughout  the  day's  shooting  were  Milo  Glassick,  of  the 
York  Gun  Club,  and  W.  Miller,  of  the  Lancaster  Club, 
both  of  whom  finished  with  a  score  of  176  out  of  200.  The 
scores  in  the  regular  program  are  as  follows: 


Events: 
Targets: 
McSherry 
Apgar  . . . 


Sked  . 

Lewis  . 

E  Zinn  . 

Krick  . 

Brown  . 

W  Miller  .. 

Witmer  _ 

McFalls  ... 

Grove  . 

Miller  . 

Moul  . 

M  Zinn . 

Glassick  ... 

Hirsch  . 

Grim  . 

Sorrel  Top  . 
Anderson  . . 
Diffendal  .. 
Miss  Rieker 

Bob  . 

Hoffman  . . 
Zeamer 
Bob  White 

Rauck  . 

Lutz  . 

Iloenninger 
Hall  . 


Ramsay  . . 

Davy  . 

Y eagle  . . . 
McGuigan 
La  Motte 
Wilson  . . . 
Curran  ... 
Coffroad  . 

Hull  . 

Wilhelm  . 
Deardorff 


1  2  3  4  5 
20  20  20  20  20 

14  19  20  16  16 
19  19  19  IS  20 

17  18  20  20  20 

18  18  20  16  17 
18  16  17  19  14 

17  17  18  16  17 
1.3  14  15  15  17 

18  17  16  17  19 
18  12  16  16  15 

17  20  16  18  14 

15  18  15  16  17 

16  13  16  15  13 

17  18  19  18  17 
15  18  18  18  16 

15  19  17  19  19 

13  12  10  12  13 

14  17  16  15  13 
7  13  15  16  17 

18  18  16  16  17 

18  19  16  17  17 

16  19  18  18  20 
..  15  14  ..  .. 
..  19  14  16  15 
. .  15  16  19  12 
..  18  17  11  16 

. 15  11 

. 13  19 

. 10  11 

.  9  14 

. 16 

. 18 


14 

7 

11 


6  7  8  9  10 
20  20  20  20  20 

15  17  16  11  14 

18  20  19  19  20 
20  18  19  IS  19 

16  17  20  20  19 

16  15  18  17  14 

17  IS  15  18  16 
14  17  15  14  15 

19  17  19  18  16 

16  16  13  14  12 

14  19  17  16  15 

17  19  18  14  15 
17  15  15  16  13 

15  14  13  16  17 

17  13  11  15  16 

16  18  15  18  17 
14  15  12  IS  15 

16  15  14  16  17 

12  9 . 

18  12  18  12  17 

14  17  16  18  18 

19  18  16  18  19 

20  18  17  12  15 
10  14  13  13  11 
19  13  18  16  17 
10  13  1  ... . 

15  15  14  14  15 

13  18  11  12  10 

14  13  10  13  9 
9  9  12  7  6 

19  16  17  18  17 

13  16  16  IS  15 

14  16  14  13  15 

15  17  17  15  13 

12  10  14  . . 

13  12  15  ..  .. 

14  12  12  11  . . 

17  17  15  11  IS 

16  18  17  12  17 
. .  12  16  . .  . . 
. .  ..  14  15  13 


The  last  50  targets  in  the  regular  program  constituted 
the  Peters  cup  match,  which  members  of  the  York  City 
Gun  Club  are  competing  for  in  a  series  of  five  tourna¬ 
ments.  Milo  Glassick  was  high  in  the  cup  race  with  43 
out  of  50.  The  scores  follow :  Glassick  43,  E.  Zinn  40, 
Hirsch,  39,  Grim  39,  Grove  38,  Mac  Miller  38.  Moul  38, 
M.  Zinn  37,  Deardorff  35,  McSherry  34. 


Union  City  (Tenn.)  Tournament. 

There  were  seventeen  amateurs  and  seven  professionals 
ri  k  4!lree  days’  tournament  of  the  Union  City  Gun 
Hu“-  D.  A.  Edwards  was  high  amateur  each  day’  total¬ 
ing  56d  out  of  600  for  the  three  days.  Of  the  profes¬ 
sionals,  Geo.  Lyon  and  W.  Henderson  tied  on  580  for  the 
three  days: 


First  Day.  Second  Day.  Third  Day. 


Ed  Dietzel  . 
D  A  Edward 
P>  FI  Finley. 
C  S  Eberhar 


S  L  Dodds.. 
.1  J  Blanks... 
J  II  Noel... 
P  C  Ward . . 
H  Dietzel  . . 
C  Burdick  . . 
Chas  Moore 

Reed  . 

Geo  Moody 

Case  . 

K  Jackson  . 


Professionals : 


G  Ward 


W  Burton  . . 
H  D  Gibbs. 
■Geo  L  Lyon. 


at. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at 

200 

184 

200 

190 

80 

200 

200 

177 

200 

174 

200 

200 

182 

200 

175 

200 

200 

176 

200 

178 

200 

200 

165 

200 

184 

200 

200 

183- 

200 

200 

i82 

200 

164 

200 

200 

179 

170 

200 

iso 

200 

182 

200 

200 

200 

150 

154 

'60 

'59 

100 

60 

60 

50 

60 

60 

46 

200 

189 

200 

195 

200 

200 

1S4 

200 

194 

200 

200 

181 

200 

183 

200 

200 

193 

200 

195 

200 

200 

192 

200 

192 

•>00 

200 

194 

200 

193 

200 

200 

192 

200 

196 

200 

So 

191 

162 

167 

148 

184 

176 

181 

141 

ISO 


88 

44 


54 


187 
185 

188 
192 
182 
184 
192 


BALL  ISTIT  E 

At  the  Arkansas  State  Shoot 

AUGUST  23-25,  1910 

Two-Man  Team  Championship 

Won  by 

George  Clements . 25  ex  25 

Guy  Chenault . 24  ex  25 

Three-Man  Team  Championship 

Won  by 

George  Clements . 25  ex  25 

Guy  Chenault . 24  ex  25 

James  Dibrell . 24  ex  25 

SHOOT 

■  AND  BE  CONVINCED 


You  Can  Get  ’Em 

If  You  Shoot  Shells  Loaded  with 


WALSRODE  POWDER 


$ 


The  Original  and  Best  Dense  Smokeless  loaded  by  the  leading  Shell- 
Loading  Companies.  When  placing  your  order  for  shells  specify: 

“Loaded  With  Walsrode.” 


Sch overling  Daly  &  Gales 

302,  304  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE!  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  127  Franklin  Street.  New  York 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

N.  R.  DAVIS  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


“  The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS ” 


r 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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The  same  concussion  which  causes 
great  recoil  jams  and  disfigures  the  shot 
— makes  a  perfect  pattern  impossible. 


|  is  a  powder  of  progressive  combustion, 
j  Shot  stays  absolutely  round  so  you  get  the 
highest  standard  of  pattern  and  penetration. 

Light  recoil.  Higher  velocity  for  same 
size  load.  Will  shoot  farther. 

AI!  the  big  loading  companies  use  it. 
See  that  your  shells  are  loaded  with  Dead 
Shot,  the  powder  of 
guaranteed  stability. 

Write  us  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it  and 
we'll  refer  you  to  one 
who  has. 

American 
Powder  Mills 

BOSTON 

Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech- 
'  loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking. 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


New  Model  27 

Marlin 

Repeating  Rifle 

The  only  gun  that  fills  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  trombone 
(“pump”)  action  re- 
peater  in  .25-20 
and  .32-20 

...  high  ve  0CI" 

Calibers.  Jy'  ty  smokeless  cart- 

y\/A  ridges,  also  black  and 
/'  /  low  pressure  smoke- 

/  /  less.  Powerful  enough  for 

feu bbe/  deer,  safe  to  use  in  settled 
districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth-working 
pump  action;  the  wear-resisting  Special  Smoke¬ 
less  Steel  barrel;  the  modern  solid- top  and  side  ejec¬ 
tor  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  ia^e-dou)n  construction  and 
Ivory  Bead  front  sight;  these  cost 
extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  7/7ar/in  line. 
Sent  for  three  stamps  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  it. 

7%e  Tffar/i/z  firearms  Cat 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


JUST  OUT! 


Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20. 

It  contains  information  about  all 
American  arms,  rifles,  pistols  and  shot¬ 
guns,  the  proper  ammunition  for  each. 
Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to  reload 
vour  rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol  ammuni¬ 
tion — how  to  save  money  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  shooting  with  less  wear  on  your 
gun.  140  pages.  Free  for  three  stamps 
postage. 

IDEAL  MFG.  CO., 

41  U  Street,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


J 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Tournament. 

Aug.  24-26.— The  tournament  of  the  Asbury  Park  Shoot¬ 
ing  Association  had  a  total  of  forty-four  amateurs  and 
five  professionals  in  the  competition.  High  amateurs 
were:  First,  H.  P.  Herman:  second,  F.  W.  McNeir; 
third,  A.  L.  Ivins.  There  were  several  long  runs  of  100 
or  better. 

On  Aug.  24  the  last  100  targets  of  the  program  con¬ 
stituted  the  event  for  the  Hunter  vase.  Three,  Billings, 
Maps  and  W.  H.  Mathews,  tied  for  -it  on  94.  In  the 
shoot-off  at  25  targets,  Billings  scored  straight  to  21  for 
Maps  and  23  for  Mathews.  The  second  and  third  prizes 
were  $7.50  and  $5. 

On  Aug.  25,  the  three-man  team  contest  for  the  Atlantic 
coast  championship  was  held.  The  last  50  targets  in  the 
program  constituted  this  event.  The  Freehold  Gun  Club 
team,  the  members  of  which  were  A.  L.  Ivins,  J.  D. 
Burtis  and  George  Cranford,  won,  with  scores  of  47  each, 
a  total  of  141  for  the  team.  Each  member  received  a 
handsome  gold  watch  fob. 

On  Aug.  26,  the  contest  for  the  individual  Atlantic 
Coast  championship  took  place.  The  last  100  targets  in 
the  program  constituted  this  event.  This  was  won  by 
Dr.  F.  W.  Mathews  with  100  straight.  Ivins  was  second 
with  99.  McNeir  and  Herman  tied  on  97  for  third,  and 
in  the  shoot-off  McNeir  won.  They  each  broke  25 
straight  three  times  in  succession,  McNeir  winning  in 
the  fourth  string  of  25,  with  a  straight  score  of  25  to,  24. 
The  total  of  the  shoot-off  was  thus  100  to  99.  High  ama¬ 
teur  average  for  the  three  days  was  made  by  H.  P.  Her¬ 
man.  1S6,  194  and  164,  a  total  of  544.  Second,  a  tie  be¬ 
tween  F.  W.  McNeir,  1S3,  187,  166;  total  536,  and  A.  L. 

Ivins,  184,  185  and  167,  total  536.  In  the  shoot-off  McNeir 

won,  25  to  21.  The  prizes  for  high  averages  were  a 

Baker  gun,  a  Stevens  gun  and  shooting  glasses.  Totals 

of  the  three  days  follow: 


First  Day.  Second  Day.  Third  Day. 
^ _ a _ „  _ a _  _ a_ _ 


Shot  at. 

Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at. 

Broke. 

W  T  Matthews.. 

200 

143 

200 

137 

170 

140 

E  I  Vanderveer. 

.200 

179 

200 

.171 

170 

162 

H  Maps  . 

200 

187 

200 

175 

170 

146 

P  Van  Breckman  200 

189 

200 

176 

F  W  McNeir... 

200 

183 

200 

1S7 

170 

166 

F  Muldoon  .... 

200 

178 

200 

179 

170 

152 

W  Colfax,  Jr... 

200 

176 

200 

183 

170 

1G1 

F  Hall  . 

200 

182 

200 

1S5 

170 

162 

C  W  Billings... 

200 

186 

200 

1S1 

170 

168 

H  Koegel  . 

200 

1S5 

200 

172 

170 

161 

Dr  T  1)  Burtis.. 

200 

185 

200 

180 

170 

164 

Dr  W  Matthews 

200 

192 

200 

182 

170 

161 

A  L  Ivins . 

200 

1S4 

200 

185 

170 

167 

YV  A  Kennedy. 

150 

136 

C  R  Wines . 

100 

86 

H  Parent  . 

100 

93 

H  P  Herman... 

200 

186 

-200 

i94 

170 

164 

P  M  Kling . 

200 

198 

200 

172 

D  T  Leahy . 

200 

178 

100 

94 

F  C  Bissett . 

200 

1S9 

M  Tohnson  . 

130 

109 

50 

ii 

E  M  Cooper . 

100 

89 

W  Lawrence.... 

100 

79 

H  Chafey  . 

100 

SI 

Wm  Hartman... 

50 

41 

W  P  Sellars.... 

100 

88 

130 

iii' 

P  L  Coffin . 

100 

90 

200 

184 

170 

162 

L  S  Page . 

100 

91 

110 

106 

170 

160 

A  Bickner  . 

200 

154 

170 

162 

Geo  Crawford... 

90 

80 

E  Sweeting  .... 

50 

41 

C  Newman  . 

50 

45  . 

Tohn  Geiger  ... 

50 

39 

170 

160 

R  C  Stryker.... 

50 

41 

O  L  Yeomans... 

50 

40 

i20 

iie 

F  Blain  . 

120 

94 

Tas  Can  . 

110 

66 

W  Sherwood.... 

130 

104 

R  M  Owen . 

.  .  .% 

170 

142 

Dr  F  Matthews. 

170 

169 

G  Buck  . 

170 

157 

W  Heyers  . 

140 

130 

W  Van  Hise.... 

100 

90 

R  Young  . 

100 

90 

Wm  Matthews.. 
Professionals 

50 

29 

\ 

W  Colfax.  Tr.... 

200 

176 

200 

183 

170 

161 

H  Overbaugh . . . 

200 

1S2 

200 

182 

170 

166 

II  L  Brown . 

200 

184 

200 

164 

170 

163 

T  Keller,  Sr . 

2C0 

181 

200 

183 

Sim  Glover . 

2C0 

190 

200 

ISO 

i70 

170 

Manchester  (la.)  Tournament. 


Aug.  24-25. — The  weather  was  very  windy  with  much 
cloudiness  at  the  shoot  of  the  Manchester  Gun  Club.  As 
a  consequence,  the  scores  averaged  lower  than  usual: 


E  A  Auen . 

Al  Dewey  . 

J  B  Cutter . 

C  Munsey  . 

C  Bothel  . 

A  J  Smith . 

Joe  Krunk  . 

Wm  Bonson  . 

A  Schmid  . 

D  McCarthy 

A  J  Kaep . 

F  M  Jaeger . 

R  Risher  . 

F  M  Hamblin... 
A  H  Cleveland.. 

J  E  Dickey . 

Dr  Walker  . 

Professionals : 
C  G  Dockendorf. 
W  T  Garret . 


First  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

..  200 

184 

..  100 

84 

..  200 

167 

. .  200 

187 

...  200 

170 

. .  200 

151 

..  200 

135 

200 

168 

. .  200 

142 

. .  200 

147 

..  200 

147 

..  200 

457 

..  200 

182 

..  200 

156 

..  200 

157 

..  200 

155 

..  200 

143 

. .  200 

176 

..  200 

16S 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

200  . 

189 

100 

63 

200 

iii 

200 

iei 

200 

170 

200 

136 

200 

163 

200 

iso 

200 

164 

200 

141 

200 

162 

200 

168 

200 

178 
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Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

Dayton,  Ky. — The  fifth  of  the  club’s  monthly  money- 
back  tournaments,  held  on  Aug.  2S,  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  series.  The  weather  could  not  have  been 
better,  and  the  attendance  was  good.  Several  out-of- 
town  shooters  were  present,  among  them  Ed.  Cain  and 
Ike  Brandenberg,  both  members  of  the  old  guard  from 
Dayton.  The-  program  consisted  of  ten  15-target  events, 
to^al  entrance  of  $11.  which  included  $1  etxra  for  the 
money-back  purse.  The  trophy  for  high  average  was  a 
cut-glass  decanter  and  one  dozen  glasses.  Purses  divided 
40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent.  An  optional  $2  sweep  on  the 
entire  program  was  divided  50,  30  and  20  per  cent.  George 
Dameron,  one  of  the  best  of  our  local  shooters,  won  high 
average  with  a  score  of  111,  which  included  a  run  of  86. 
Out  of  the  first  100  he  broke  99.  Ed.  Cain  was  second 
with  142.  Sampson  is  just  getting  back  into  the  game, 
after  a  long  rest,  tie  made  a  good  fight  for  second 
place,  but  lost  by  1  target,  getting  141. 

The  money-back  system  again  proved  all  right,  .even  for 
a  one-day  shoot.  The  purse  amounted  to  $47.95,  and  the 
losses  to  $34.54,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $13.41.  Ten  of  the 
shooters  had  to  be  helped  in  amounts  ranging  from  $9.36 
to  96  cents. 

The  club  will  be  well  represented  at  the  tri-State  shoot 
on  Sept.  5  and  6,  on  the  Hyde  Park  grounds,  and 
Dameron  is  going  to  make  a  big  effort  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  and  trophy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  a 
special  event  at  25  targets  for  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.’s 
trophy  was  pulled  off.  H.  R.  Irwin  was  the  winner  with 
a  perfect  score.  Woodbury,  at  18yds.,  was  second  with 
23.  Dameron’s  handicap,  20yds.,  was  a  little  too  much 
for  him.  The  scores: 


Events: 

1  2  3  4  5-  6  7  8  9  10 

Total. 

Holadav,  Jr.  ... 

12  15  13  11  11  11  12  14  13  14 

126 

Clark  . 

11  14  12  12  12  14  14  15  13  11 

130 

Kendricks  . 

14  13  14  12  13  11  10  15  10  11 

123 

Rugg  . 

13  13  14  13  15  13  15  14  13  13 

136 

Dameron  . 

15  14  15  15  15  15  11  12  15  14 

,  144 

Bonta  . 

12  15  12  13  14  12  15  12  12  14 

131 

Irwin  . 

12  12  12  11  13  12  13  13  12  12 

122 

Francis  . 

13  12  13  9  14  14  14  12  13  14 

128 

Bear  . 

9  11  9  1”  10  10  12  11  1°  11 

107 

Cain  . 

14  15  14  15  14  15  14  14  12  15 

142 

Sampson  . 

14  12  14  14  14  14  15  15  14  15 

141 

Woodbury  . 

14  14  13  15  14  13  13  13  13  13 

135 

Schreck  . 

15  13  11  14  14  14  15.15  13  15 

139 

Ike  . 

13  14  12  13  13  15  15  14  14  14 

137 

Huebler  . 

10  13  12  13  13  11  12  14  14  15 

127 

Gould  . 

12  13  9  14  11  11  10  12  11  11 

113 

Moeller  . 

10  12  13  11  15  13  14  14  12  14 

12S 

McArdle  . 

9  9  9  14  9  9  12  11  10  10 

102 

R  Trimble  .... 

.  12  14  13  12  14  15  14 

94 

Holadav,  Sr.  . 

.  10  5  10  . 

Payne  . 

. 14  15  14' 

43 

Special  event 

for  Hunter  Arms  Co.  trophy,  25 

targets, 

handicap : 

Yds. 

T’l.  Yds.  Tl. 

Irwin  . 

...  16 

25  Sampson  . 

19  17 

Beall  . 

...  16 

22  Schreck  . 

19  26 

Francis  . 

...17 

20  Holaday  . 

20  17 

Hubler  . 

...  17 

22  Dameron  . 

20  21 

Payne  . 

...19 

22  Clark  . 

16  20 

Woodbury  .... 

...18 

23 

The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  24. — Marksmen  belonging  to  the 
Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  had  a  big  after¬ 
noon  of  sport  at  the  Speedway  traps  during  their  regular 
shoot  Tuesday  afternoon.  Eighteen  gunners  faced  the 
traps,  competing  in  nine  regular  events  at  25  targets  each, 
and  some  special  matches.  P.  M.  Kling,  of  the  Star  Gun 
Club,  of^  Elizabeth,  won  his  special  match  race  with 
James  Wheaton.,  There  was  a  side  wager  of  $25.  Kling 
came  through  to  an  easy  victory,  smashing  96  to  57  for 
Wheaton. 

The  match  between  C.  M.  Stryker,  of  the  Crescent 
yj'n  Club,  of  Whitehouse,  and  John  Geiger,  of  Newark, 
did  not  come  off.  Geiger  was  on  hand,  but  the  club  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stryker,  stating  that  he  was  ill. 
1  he  match  will  take  place  next  Tuesday-  afternoon  at  the 
Speedway  traps.  A  match  between  Fred  Macaulay  and 
Fmes  heaton  was  won  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  broke 
20  to  Wheaton’s  12.  In  a  double-bird  match  between 
Macaulay  and  Wheaton,  the  latter  was  the  victor,  break¬ 
ing  11  birds  to  Macaulay’s  8. 

There  will  be  a  10-man  team  return  shoot  in  about  two 
weeks  between  Whitehouse  Gun  Club  and  the  Macaulays. 
Ihe  scores  of  Tuesday’s  events: 


P  W  Kling . 

Fred  Macaulay  .... 

L  A  Kling . 

L  Colquitt  . 

F  T  Nelson . 

John  Geiger  . 

W  P  Laing . 

F  W  Glaser . 

James  Wheaton  . . . 

Phil  Coffin  . 

H  Blake  . 

Hr  B  F  Lane . 

Dr  P  W  Lockwood 
George  Lauerhass 
Oscar  Lueddeke  . . 

Abe  Wheaton  . 

Oscar  Gifford  . 

Harry  Buchline  ... 


..  24  25  21  24  25  23  24  . . 

..  21  20  18  8  . 

..  25  21  23  21  24  20  . 

. .  23  23  22  19  25  21  21  24  23  25  . 

..  18  16  18  15  17  18  20  22  . 

..  22  19  24  18  21  20  23  20  23  ..  .. 

. .  17  8  15  12  16  13  12  12  . 

. .  23  23  23  21  22  21  . 

. .  16  12  14  14  17  16  19  12  13  15  11 

..  22  23  20  23  22  24  22  23  20  . . 

..  17  18  19  21  22  24  . 

..  19  20  18  22  . 

..  IS  22  IS  23 . .  .. 

. .  15  14  IS . 

. .  19 . 

..10 . 

..  9  11  11 . 

..  12 1?  i6 . . ; ; 

Matthew  L.  O’Brien,  Sec’y. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 


New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si. 


Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  2C0  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  foi<*  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost-  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Ltsha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  Scattered  neigh, 
borhood  used  to  meet  of,  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  ef 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Meriden,  Conn. 


Two  Clean  Kills 


YOU  know  quail— noisy  winging  bumble  bees! 
They  scared  you  green  in  your  novice  days 
as  they  broke  from  cover.  They  were 
almost  out  of  range  by  the  time  you  recovered 
and  got  your  bearings. 

You  know  that  sometimes,  even  to-day,  you 
don’t  get  settled  down  until  the  whizzing  birds 
are  almost  too  far  to  reach.  Then  you  wish  for  a 
gun  that  isn’t  just  “good  enough”— wish  for  a  gun 
that  kills  clean  and  far  and  sure. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  Lefever  true  on  a  pair 
of  quail  at  long  range  does  not  feel  a  heart  flutter 
for  the  result.  He  knows  it — 1'wo  Clean  Kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  T after  Boring. 

Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  barrel  rigidity 
and  take-up  Unequalled  in  any  other  gun.  Also 
tells  about  other  things  you  must  know  if  you  are 
to  invest  your  money  right.  It  is  worth  sending  for. 
Address  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BUNTSMEg|JEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

KeepJba^eT^^ia  lock  mechanism  in  perfect 
©snditiptY  Booklet 

fH-P  itWsbjWle seMHffeeQr~^ 

(PiEFHi DUON/CffuCiBLELGefT  JERSEY  CITY,  M  A 
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100  PER  CENT.  POPULARITY  FOR 


SPORTING  POWDERS  IN  CANADA 

HONORS  WON  AT  THE  MONTREAL  TOURNAMENT.  AUG.  22.24, 1910 


Amateur  Championship  of  Canada 

W.  H.  Ewing,  Montreal,  with  50  Straight 


Grand  Canadian  Handicap 

R.  B.  Hutchinson,  Montreal — 47  ex  50 


The  "Grey  Cup” 

J.  E.  Jennings — 566  ex  400 

Lefever  Gun  Event 

A.  W estover—  19  ex  20 


W. 


Two  Man  Team  Championship 

H.  Ewing  and  J.  H.  Rainville  with  38  ex  50 
and  40  Straight  and  39  ex  40  in  shoot-off 


s 

S 

I 


Five  Man  Team  Championship 

Montreal  Team  JVo.  I 

W.  H.  Ewing,  J.  H.  Rainville,  R.  Lewis, 
W.  B.  Hutchinson.  T.  Westlake 
Team  Score  226  ex  250 


Brewers  and  Maltsters  Trophy 

G.  Beattie — Score  20  Straight  and  40  Straight  in  shoot-off 


AVERAGES 


Amateurs 

J.  E.  Jennings . 366  ex  400 

A.  W.  Westover . 365  ex  400 

Geo.  Beattie . 359  ex  400 

B.  Beattie . 356  ex  400 


Professionals 

H.  H.  Stevens . 368  ex  400 

J.  A.  R.  Elliott . 351  ex  400 

T.  H.  Keller,  Jr . 347  ex  400 

J.  S.  Fanning . 343  ex  400 


They  All  Shot 


GREENER.  RIFLES 

KILL  THE  GAME 


Some  rides  excel  in  piercing  armor  plate  or  beef  steak  smashing. 
GREENER  rifles  are  built  to  kill  big  game,  they  are  made  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  who  have  shot 
game  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  We  know  by  actual  experience 
what  the  Sportsman  wants,  and  the  numerous  testimonials  from 
Big  Game  Hunters  prove  that  we /can  fill  their  wants. 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

Let  us  send  you  our  price  list 

GUN  AND  RIFLE 
MAKER. 

Haymarket,  London,  S.  W„  and  Birmingham. 

W.  W.  GREENER.  44  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER.  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  Montreal,  Can- 


W.  GREENER. 


Sullivan  (No.)  Gun  Club. 


Aug.  22-23. — The  registered  two-day  tournament  of  this 
club  was  specially  notable  for  two  long  runs.  143  un¬ 
finished,  by  J.  \Y.  Barre,  and  183  by  C.  G.  Spencer  ' 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 


Compiled  by  “Seneca.” 
Price,  $1.50. 


This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  bints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 


A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 

Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 
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First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

U  P  Mattox . 

.  200 

1S9 

•M0 

1S9 

F  C  Kiossner _ 

.  200 

174 

200 

16S 

H  Boisselier  .... 

.  200 

1S2 

200 

183 

G  A  Muller . 

.  200 

170 

200 

177 

HA  Robson . 

.  100 

74 

W  T  Powell . 

.  ISO 

147  ’ 

H  A  F underbark 

.  200 

ISO 

200 

170 

lacob  May  . 

.  200 

*  173 

200 

172 

1  I  \\  illiams. . . . 

.  200 

161 

200 

154 

K  Hendrichs  . . . . 

.  200 

1S7 

200 

1SS 

\\  1.  Bagby  . 

.  HO 

120 

160 

142 

F  E  King . 

.  100 

70 

200 

178 

W  M  Cope . 

.  ISO 

155 

60 

,50 

1  S  Fielding . 

.  100 

75 

40 

29 

E  II  Matken . 

.  160 

130 

(i  S  Parsons . 

.  160 

103 

T  W  Barre . 

.  200 

199 

A  B  Crowe . 

.  100 

74 

80 

69 

N  Cardwell  . 

40 

27 

Professionals : 

F  E  Rogers . 

.  900 

193 

200 

195 

D  1  Holland . 

.  200 

190 

200 

195 

A  Killam  . 

.  200 

1S6 

C  G  Spencer . 

.  200 

193 

200 

199 

Hudson  Gun 

Club. 

Tf.rsey  City,  Aug.  2S. — There  were  only  ten  members 
taking  part  in  the  100-bird  race  at  the  Hudson  Gun 
Club  grounds  this  morning,  and  Lou  Schorty  was  the 
winner  of  first  prize  with  92  breaks,  D.  D.  Engle  and 
\Y.  O’Brien  dividing  second  and  third  with  90  each  to 
their  credit.  Event  5  was  at  unknown  angles  from  the 
22yd.  mark,  and  resulted  in  a  tie  between  Engle  and 
Schortey,  who  decided  to  shoot  it  off  at  the  next  shoot 
on  Sept.  11. 


Events :  1  2  3  4  5 

Schorty  .  23  23  24  22  21 

F.ngle  .  23  22  23  22  21 

H  Pape  ....  IS  1G  19  IS  19 

Williams  ...  16  17  19  17  17 

J  Pape  .  15  16  19  17  18 


Events: 

W  O’Brien 
Raymond 
Kelley  .... 
Dr  O’Brien 


1  2  3  4  5 
23  24  23  20  20 
13  14  13  14  14 
15  19  19  IS  19 
17  16  17  IS  17 


W  Emmons.  20  21  22  20  19 
T.  H.  K..  Sec’y. 
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Registered  Tournaments. 


Pittsburg.  Pa.  The  tournaments  registered  with  t lie 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Aug.  -7, 
are  as  follows:  . 

Sept.  22. —  Huntington.  W.  \'a.-  Hast  End  G.  C.  r.  FI. 
Merrick,  Pres. 

Oct.  3-4. — Ottawa,  Ill.-  -Rainmakers’./ G.  C.  Max  Kneussl, 


Sec’y. 

Oct.  -t'-o. — Corydon  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Shipley,  Secy. 

Oct.  4-5.— Knoxville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  S.  E.  Pitner,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  G-7. — Verdon,  Neb. — Missouri  and  Kansas  L.  of  T. 
S.  H.  F.  Veach,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  11.-  West  Chester  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Eaelnts,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Des  Moines,  la.  -Hopkins  Pros.  Company. 
F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  15.— Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  H.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Oct.  19.— Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C.  W.  T.  Krick,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Fairmont  (YV.  Va.)  G.  C.  Ed.  FI.  Taylor, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  21-22.— Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C.  A.  II.  Nofsinger, 
Sec’y. 

Ei.mer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery 


At  Sea  Girt. 

Sea  Girt,  Sept.  1. — On  the  Sea  Girt  range  to-morrow 
the  program  includes  the  Interstate  regimental  team 
match  for  teams  of  six  at  200,  GOO  and  1000yds.,  the  all¬ 
comers’  800yd.  military  match  for  individuals,  and  the 
Old  Guard  trophy  at  200yds'  for  teams  of  six.  'The  Inter¬ 
state  regimental  team  match  carries  with  it  the  trophy 
presented  by  Senator  Frank  O.  Briggs,  and  $100  in 
money  will  be  divided  among  the  first  four  teams.  The 
Class  A  trophy  match  carries  15  money  prizes,  and  the 
Keystone  match,  10  money  prizes. 

An  interesting  match  now  in  progress  is  what  is  known 
as  the  200yd.  carton  match,  10  shots  at  200yds.  This 
match  is  open  for  unsquadded  continuous  competition, 
and  is  shot  on  a  bullseye,  Sin.  in  diaiheter,  with  cartons 
of  3in.  and  Gin.  respectively.  The  tickets  are  sold  at 
$1  each,  and  the  competitors  are  refunded  25  cents  for 
each  hit  on  the  3in.  carton;  10  cents  for  each  hit  on  the 
Gin.  carton  outside  the  3in.  carton,  and  5  cents  for  each 
hit  on  the  bullseye  outside  of  the  Gin.  carton.  Thus  ii 
is  possible  for  the  competitor  to  take  down  $2.50  for 
every  dollar  invested,  provided  he  places,  his  10  shots  in 
the  circle  3in.  in  diameter  in  the  center  of  the  bullseyt 
Similar  matches  are  being  conducted  at  500,  GOO  and 
1000yds.,  under  the  same  conditions.  The  bullseye  at 
500yds.  is  lGin.  in  diameter,  and  the  cartons  6  and  lOin. 
At  600vds.  the  size  of  The  bullseye  is  20in.  and  the  car¬ 
tons  10  and  !5in..  and  at  1000yds.,  the  bullseye  is  3Gin. 
and  the  cartons  12  and  24in.  At  1000yds.  50  cents  is  re¬ 
funded  for  each  hit  on  the  12in.  carton,  and  25c.  for  each 
hit  on  ’the  24'in.  carton  outside  the  12in.  cartons,  while 
every  bullseye  counts  ten  cents.  These  matches  are  at* 
tracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  program  for  to-morrow  includes  the  company  tyro 
team  match  for  teams  of  three  at  200  and  500yds. ;  the 
cavalry  team  match  for  teams  of  five  at  200  and  500;  the 
veteran  team  match  for  teams  of  six>  at  200yds.;  the 
Nevada  trophy  match  at  600,  900  and  1200yds.,  and  the 
Swiss  trophy  match  at  500yds.,  miss-and-out. 

The  Nevada  trophy  was  given  by  citizens  of  Nevada  for 
long  range  competition  along  in  the  early  70’s,  and  is  a 
massive  design  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  with  an  intrinsic 
value  of  $500,  aside  from  its  historical  and  sentimental 
value.  It  was  withdrawn  from  competition  in  1895,  but 
was  shot  for  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of 
American  International  Riflemen  in  1909,  when  it  was 
won  by  G.  W.  Chesley,  of  Connecticut.  As  it  includes 
the  600,  900  and  1200yd.  ranges,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  matches  of  the  country. 

The  Swiss  match  is  always  one  of  the  most  interesting 
at  Sea  Girt.  It  is  for  a  handsome  trophy  presented  by 
Mr.  Hugo  Newberger,  a  Swiss-American  enthusiast  of 
New  York. 

Each  competitor  fires  two  sighting  shots  and  continues 
to  shoot  as  long  as  his  shots  strike  the  bullseye.  It  was 
won  last  year  by  John  W.  Hessian  over  a  long  list  of 
celebrated  marksmen. 

There  will  be  a  solid  week  of  shooting  beginning 
on  Monday,  Sept.  5,  to  complete  the  matches  of  the 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  State  Rifle 
Associations,  which  are  being  held  on  the  Sea  Girt  range. 
The  most  interesting  match  for  the  5th  will  be  the 
Spencer  match  for  J5  shots  at  1200yds.  _  While  shooting 
at  1200yds.  was  introduced  last  year  it  is  yet  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  the  general  run  of  competitions  to  present 
a  decided  novelty.  The  Spencer  match  was  formerlv  shot 
at  1000yds.,  but  has  now  been  put  back  to  1200.  Fifteen 
shots  are  allowed  each  competitor,  and  there  are  fifteen 
money  prizes.  It  was  won  last  year  by  Col.  C.  B.  Win¬ 
der,  of  Ohio. 

The  officers  and  inspectors’  match  of  10  shots  each  at 
600  and  1000yds.  will  also  be  shot  on  the  5th.  This  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  inspectors’  badge  and  ten  money  prizes. 

The  only  other  match  scheduled  for  the  day  is  the 
mid-range  match  of  Pennsylvania  State  Rifle  Association, 
10  shots  at  500yds.  This  match  carries  six  prizes  and 
four  additional  prizes  for  tyros. 

The  program  for  Tuesday,  Sept.  6,  on  the  Sea  Girt 
range,  includes  the  Thurston  match  for  individuals  at 
800  and  900yds.,  each  competitor  firing  15  shots.  This 
match  is  a  sweepstakes,  the  entrance  fees  being  divided 
among  the  first  five  contestants.  The  Cruikshank  trophy 
match  of  200,  500  and  600yds.  for  teams  of  six,  and  the 
New  York  Company  team  match  for  teams  of  four  at 
200,  500  and  600yds.,  will  also  be  shot.  These  matches,  as 
are  all  the  New  York  matches,  will  be  sweepstake  affairs. 
The  Cruikshank  match  carries  with  it  the  trophy  pre¬ 
sented  by  E.  A.  Cruikshank. 

The  most  impoitant  match  of  the  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Rifle  Association,  which  is  participating  in 
the  tri-State  rifle  meeting  at  Sea  Girt,  will  be  shot  Sept. 


Rainproof  Hunting  Togs 

Wear  Duxbak  clothing  to  protect  yourself  from  cold 
rain,  heavy  storms  and  biting  winds.  Our  Special 
Duck  Shooter’s  coat  means  warmth,  health  and  luxur¬ 
ious  comfort. 

The  “Special”  is  made  of  Duxbak  (rain-proofed) 
cloth  with  wool  flannel  lining  throughout  body  and 
interlined  with  oiled  silk;  ulster  collar;  special 
pockets;  absolutely  wind,  weather  and  water-proof; 
ideal  for  duck  blinds. 

Duxbak  garments  will  fit  you— and  keep  on  fitting 
you.  Rightly  made  from  fabric  to  finish— not  to  fit  a 
price  but  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Sportmen’s  Clothing  £°dr  ^e0"men 

We  control  the  exclusive  right  in  the  United  S'ates  to  use  the 
cravenetiing  process  on  sportsmen’s  clothing.  Duxbak  is  a  rain- 
proofed,  close-woven  fabric,  made  for  tough-outdoor-wear.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Duxbak  can  be  had  in  all  outer  garments.  Comes 
in  light  tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid  Special  Duck 
Shooter’s  Coat,  $10. 00  ;  Men’s  and  Women’s  Coats,  $5.00  ;  Long  Trousers, 
$3.00  ;  Riding  Trousers,  $3.50  ;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00  ;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25  ;  other 
garments  in  proportion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  ship  direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  on!  y. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON.  3  Hickory  Street.  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


Let  The  Gun  Experts  Teach 


You  From  Its  Pages.  SEE.S&.lSX 

kinks”.  Expert  accuracy  with  rifle,  pistol  or  shotgun,  demands  that 
you  “know  how”.  Mere  practice  by  yourself  doesnot  take  you  far  toward 
expert  efficiency.  A  little  direction,  a  few  suggestions,  from  some  past-master 
to  put  you  wise  to  the  tricks  and  “kinks”  of  shooting,  na  orks  wonders  for  your 
marksmanship — such  as  gives  you  new  success  and  greater  zest  for  sport.  The 
secret9  of  expert  shooting  are  surprisingly  little  known.  That  is  why,  at  great  expense, 

The  Outer’s  Book  Has  Cornered  the  Gun  Talent  of  the  World 

The  world-recognized  gunnery  experts  are  contributors  to  our  gun  department.  We  are  care¬ 
ful  to  have  them  write  along  practical  lines— rattling  good  stuff  that  puts  you  next  io  the  “how” 
of  shoot  ng,  full  of  the  ‘kinKs”  and  tricks  by  which  the  experts  perform  their  wonders  of  shooting, 
all  of  which  you  can  apply  in  your  own  sport  at  target,  or  in  the  woods  i  nd  fields.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adolph  Topperwein,  the  world’s  champion  shots,  who  write  for  The  Outer’s  Book  exclusively, 
head  this  list  of  firearm  experts.  The  others  are  Stewart  Edward  White,  Lieut.  Whelan,  U.S.  A., 

Charles  Newton,  Ashley  A.  Haines,  E.  C.  Crossman,  Pascal  DeAng.lis,  A.  Lowdermilk,  Horace 
Kephart,  Charles  Askins,  L.  A.  Danse,  Maurice  H.  Decker,  Paul  B.  Jenkins  and  Robert  A.  Kane. 

Special  “Show  You”  Offer  of  Three  Months  for  25  Cents 

Nothing  like  these  articles  has  ever  before  appeared.  Nowhere,  unless  through  personal 
friendship  with  these  experts,  can  you  get  such  real  pointers  on  marksmanship  and  on  the 
merits  and  faults  of  various  firearms.  These  articles  are  different .  They  are  rare.  They 
are  not  the  superficial  average  write-up  at  all,  but  real  inside  pointers  that  will  make 
any  man  a  better  shot.  To  introduce  you  to, The  Outer’s  Book  with  its  unique  Gun 
Department,  its  outdoor  ginger,  its  graphic  photographs,  live  outdoor  stories  and 
interesting  special  articles,  we  will  send  you  three  months,  beginning  with  the 
special  September  Hunting  Number,  for  25c — regular  year’s  subscription  $1.50. 

You’d  give  25c  any  time  to  know  why  you  miss  some  of  the  points  you  do  miss,  and  how  not  to 
miss  them.  25c  for  this  special  offer,  will  save  you  a  dollar's  worth  of  wasted  cartridges, 
and  perhaps  save  you  from  missing  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  a  famous  bag.  Send  25c 
today,  with  the  coupon  on  the  right,  for  three  numbers.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  we 
will  return  your  quarter,  with  no  hard  feelings  about  it  either.  Why  not  today? 


3 

Months 
25  Cents 


Please  send  me,  for  25 
cents  enclosed  The  Outer’s 
Book  for  3  months. 


THE  OUTER’S  BOOK 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Name- 


Address. 
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American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island.; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  111.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  'H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

‘‘Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  .every  one  who  enjoys  camping; 
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"Resort*  tor  S'portsmen, 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
CJ  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<J  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<|  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  °f  aTh  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  With  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 


Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 


“KIJABE  HILL.” 


A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 


The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasbaqk  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  "Forest 
and  Stream.” 


CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 

EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


7.  It  's  the  McAlpine  trophy  match  for  teams  of  eight, 
for  200,  600  and  1000yds.  This  match  corresponds  to  the 
Jersey  Dryden  trophy  match  of  the  new  State  Rifle  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Herrick  trophy  match  of  the  Ohio 
State  Rifle  Association.  The  handsome  trophy  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Gen.  E.  A.  McAlpine.  It  has  been  won  for 
the  past  four  years  by  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
expects  to  carry  it  off  again  this  year.  The  Hayes 
match  is  also  scheduled  for  the  5th.  It  is  10  shots 
at  600yds.  and  was  won  last  year  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Hudson, 
of  New  York.  The  General  E.  P.  Meany  match  of  10 
shots  at  500yds.  is  also  to  be  shot  on  Monday.  This  has 
been  won  for  the  past  three  years  by  J.  W.  Hessian. 
Both  the  Hayes  and  Meany  matches  carry  gold  medals 
and  a  number  of  money  prizes. 

The  program  of  Sept.  8  will  be  one  of  the  heaviest  of 
the  present  rifle  tournament,  which  is  in  progress  on  the 
Sea  Girt  range.  It  will  include  the  •  Gould  rapid  fire 
team  match  for  teams  of  six  at  200yds.,  and  on  the 
skirmish. as  well  as  the  71st  New  York  Regiment  match, 
under  precisely  similar  conditions.  The  New  York  State 
Rifle  Association  match  for  individual  contestants  of  7 
shots  at  800.  900  and  1000yds.,  will  also  be  shot  on  the  8th. 
The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  Revolver  matches  for 
teams  of  five  and  the  all-comers’,  squadded  revolvers, 
match,  will  also  be  shot.  These  matches  will  all  be  shot 
at  50yds.,  35  shots  deliberate  fire,  and  15  shots  in  strings 
of  5  shots  each  with  a  time  limit  of  10  seconds  for  each 
string.  Squadron  A  has  won  the  New  Jersey  match  for 
the  past  seven  years,  and  is  likely  to  repeat  its  victories. 
Tt  also  carried  off  the  New  York  revolver  team  match  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Friday.  Sept.  9,  will  be  a  big  day.  For  it  are  scheduled 
the  Dryden  trophy  match,  the  Libby  trophy  match,  and 
the  press  match.  The  Dryden  match  is  for  teams  of  eight 
at  200,  600,  and  1000yds.,  10  shots  per  man.  The  team 
making  the  highest  aggregate  score  receives  the  Dryden 
trophy  presented  bv  former  Senator  John  F.  Dryden  and 
valued  at  $4000,  which  it  holds  for  one  year,  and  also 
receives  $150  in  cash.  The  second  and  third  teams  receive 
$100  and  $50  respectively.  Since  the  Dryden  trophy  match 
was  established  it  has  been  won  as  follows:  1903,  U.  S. 
Infantry;  3904,  New  Jersey:  1905.  Ohio;  1906,  New  Jersey; 
1907,  U.  S.  Cavalry;  1908,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps;  1909,  Ohio. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  matches  of  the  competition 
is  the  Libby  trophy  match,  shot  on  the  9th.  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  1000yds.,  and  each  competitor  will  fire  two  sight¬ 
ing  shots  and  continue  to  shoot  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  bullseve  oi;  the  4-ring.  The  first  shot  outside  the  4- 
ring  puts  him  out.  The  trophy  was  presented  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Wm.  Libby,  and  the  winner  holds  it  for  a  year,  and 
also  receives  a  gold  medal.  There  are  also  ten  cash 
prizes.  It  was  won  last  year  by  Major  W.  B.  Martin, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  also  won  the  military  championship 
of  the  United  States  at  Camp  Perry.  The  press  match 
is  open  to  bona  fide  newspaper  correspondents  and  is  10 
shots  at  500yds.  The  prize  is  the  press  tropliy,  presented 
by  Arms  and  the  Man,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the 
winner.  Saturday  the  tournament  will  wind  up  with  the 
contest  for  the  Sea  Girt  championship  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  medal,  presented  by  Gov.  John  Franklin  Fort,  ot 
New  Jersey.  This  is  a  very  celebrated  match  and  always 
Attracts  a  large  field.  The  distances  are  200,  600,  900. 
1000yds.,  10  shots  at  each  range.  In  addition  to  the  medal 
there  are  15  money  prizes.  The  match  was  won  in  1907 
by  Major  Arthur  Rowland,  of  New  Jersey;  in  1908  by 
Lieut.  J.  TT.  E.  Simon,  of  Ohio,  and  last  year  by  J.  W. 
Hessian,  of  Delaware. 

Without  doubt  the  two  most  famous  team  captains  at 
Sea  Girt  are  Rrig.-Gen.  Bird  W.  Snencer.  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Lieut. -Col.  Nathaniel  Blunt  Thurston,  of  New  York. 
Gen.  Spencer  wa's  for  many  years  president  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America,  and  it  was  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  administration  that  rifle  practice 
was  revived.  For  many  years,  Gen.  Spencer,  Col.  Thurs¬ 
ton,  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate,  of  New  York;  Col. 
Church,  Mr.  Gould  and  others  kept  the  sport  alive  under 
the  greatest  difficulties  until  1903.  when  Congress  realized 
the  necessity  of  training  our  marksmen  and  provided  for 
the  National  trophy  and  the  national  matches.  Tt  is  to 
General  Spencer,  Col.  Thurston  and  a  handful  of  others 
that  the  national  matches  owe  their  existence.  From  the 
first  match,  which  was  attended  by  a  mere  handful  of 
teams,  it  has  grown  until  now  almost  every  State  and 
Territory  is  represented  in  the  matches  by  teams,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  marksmen  are  in  attendance. 


In  addition  to  his  services  as  president  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  Gen.  Spencer  has  given  largely  of  his 
time  and  money  first  as  Inspector-General  of  Rifle  Prac¬ 
tice  for  New  Jersey,  and  its  team  captain  year  after 
year,  second  as  the  commandant  of  the  post  at  Sea  Girt, 
N.  T.,  where  the  State  rifle  range  and  encampment 
grounds  are  located,  and  finally  as  captain  of  several 
famous  American  teams  in  international  matches,  among 
them  the  last  Palma  trophy  match  shot  in  England.  He 
has  also  given  several  handsome  prizes.  Gen.  Spencer 
was  recently  honored  by  his  fellow-townsmen  at  Passaic, 
who  elected  him  Mayor.  He  is  an  honored  director  for 
life  of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  National  Board  for  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

Col.  Thurston  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  22d  New 
York  National  Guard  Regiment  as  far  back  as  1877,  rising 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1898.  He  has  been  Inspector 
of  Small  Arms  Practice  and  Ordnance  Officer  of  New 
York  since  that  time.  During  the  Spanish  War  he 
served  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  22d  Regiment  and 
received  the  title  of  Brevet-Colonel  in  September,  1902. 
H  was  team  captain  of  the  New  York  State  rifle  team 
from  1900  to  1909,  inclusive,  and  under  his  captaincy  the 
team  carried  off  the  national  trophy  for  three  years  in 
succession,  1903,  1904,  1905,  a  record  which  has  never  been 
equalled.  Col.  Thurston  is  a  director  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  it  was  under  his  command  that 
the  Palma  team  of  1907  won  the  famous  Palma  trophy  at 
the  Rock  Cliffe  range,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  Aug.  29. — Appended  are  the  scores  shot  by 
our  revolver  team  in  the  last  match  of  the  U.  S.  R.  A. 
Outdoor  League  series.  Our  opponents  were  the  Colonial 
Revolver  Club,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  as  neither  club 
had  been  beaten,  this  match  decided  the  winner  of  the 
series. 

Manhattan  vs.  Colonial,  Aug.  27,  shot  at  Greenville, 
weather  perfect: 


A  P  Lane . 

R  Sayre  . 

J  A  Dietz . 

Dr  J  G  Hicks 
P  Flanford  . . . 
G  P  Sanborn.. 


.  82  83  8—247 

.  79  80  S7 — 24'6 
.  77  78  79—234 
.  80  82  89—251 
.  86  85  79—250 
.  68  74  76—218—1446 
P.  Hanford,  Sec’y. 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 


Providence,  R.  T. — Scores  made  Aug.  20  with  Century, 
at  50yds.,  in  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  Outdoor  League: 


W  H  Freeman.. 

Wm  Almy  . 

Geo  E  Toslin... 

T  T  I’.iesel . 

H  C  Miller . 

Robert  Donaghy 


78  80  86—244 
75  77  85—237 
72  76  86—234 
69  78  73—220 
65  76  65—206 
51  56  57—164—1305 
IT.  C.  Miller. 


Colonial  Revolver 

Club. 

St. 

Aug. 

Louis. — Scores  made  in  match 
20: 

with 

Portland,  Ore., 

w  c 

Ayer . 

79 

81 

S2 _ 242 

c  c 

Crossman . 

SO 

84 

75—239 

Dr  M  R  Moore . 

74 

75 

82—231 

F  G 

1  ngalls . 

77 

69 

69—215 

Mrs 

Crossman  . 

63 

75 

76—214 

Paul 

Frese  . 

67 

75 

66-208—1349 

Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  27. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  Saturday,  Aug.  27,  on  the 
Arlington  range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near 
Llanerch,  Pa. : 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  Williamson  222,  220,  212, 
207,  205,  193. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  65. 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill  45,  45,  43,  43,  42,  41,  40. 


PUBLISHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Meriden  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  excellence  of  the  guns  they  manufacture — 
guns  ranging  in  price  from  $40  to  $300  and  upward.  They 
make  a  specialty  of  building  guns  to  order  at  reasonable 
prices.  Catalogues,  excellently  illustrated  and  fully  de¬ 
scriptive,  will  be  sent  free  to  applicants. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO, 
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For  Sale. 

Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  V  lgor- 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preatou,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUtT~ 

Eggs,  fry.  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROU'l 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM. 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


RDAAk  TDfillT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DIvV/l/lV  1  IvVPU  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,'  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 


Kjennel  Special. 

Ad*  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price.  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.— ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG,  WHITE 
AND  BLACK,  3  YEARS  OLD.  TRAINED  TO  PER¬ 
FECTION  ON  GROUSE  AND  ’COCK;  DROPS  TO 
WING  AND  SHOT;  FINE  FORCED  RETRIEVER. 
A1  STOCK.  ELIGIBLE  TO  REGISTRATION.  SENT 
ON  TRIAL.  REFERENCES  FURNISHED. 

10  C.  F.  BROCKEL.  MAIN  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN. 

For  Sale, — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  -rab¬ 
bit  and-  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROW  N  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Five  English  Setters,  bred  to  hunt  and  win  on 
the  bench.  Whelped  July  12,  1909.  Sire  and  dam,  Eng¬ 
lish  champions.  One  English  setter  dog  five  years, 
thoroughly  broken.  Fox  hounds  from  imported  stock. 
CHESTNUT  FARMS,  Cleveland,  N.  Y..  H.  J.  Lonis. 
Manager.  11 

ROOK1VOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  work  of  compiling  the  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 
Dogs’  Guide  Book  and  Directory  for  1911,  is  now  under 
way.  Any  fancier  who  desires  his  name  and  that  of  his 
kennel  in  this  valuable  publication  should  send  their 
name  and  address  at  once  to  the  Bulletin  Co.,  Box  1028, 
New  York  City.  12 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


Tctxlderm  Isis. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIESo 

IS if  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  el! 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  No  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
head*.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Cheliea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 


before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


400  RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS 

for  stocking  purposes,  $1.90  each.  G.  VELTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  '■believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicint 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  -  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Dislempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop’’  and  “Sam 
Lovel  s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 

Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 

indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 

many  other  eviK 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,” 

which  contains  much  valuable 

information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Faotory  and  Chi*f  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Franoiace,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louia,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0.-  Montreal,  Can  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Masa.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany  


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bbttle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Property  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautitul  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen's  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 


Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 

~  FOREST  ENGINEER 

Wanted,  position  as  Forest  Engineer  by  young  man,  26 
years  old.  Has  several  years’  technical  experience  (forest 
regulation,  timber-raising,  road-building,  management, 
cultivation,  etc.)  and  geodetic  practice.  Speaks  German 
and  English.  Address  KARL  WEBER,  No.  4  Heinrich- 
strasse,  Graz,  Steiermark,  Austria. 


WANTED. 


Forest  and  Stream,  July  2. 


We  are  in  need  of  a  few  copies  of  Forest  and  Stream 
of  July  2,  1910,  for  our  files.  Subscribers  who  have  copies 
of  this  date  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating.  Ten 
cents  per  copy.  Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


I 


pi  ' .  '7- ' 


VI 


In  1 0  Successive  Interstate  Handicaps. 

Every  Handicap  was  Won  by  Amateui;,  Shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

What  More  Convincing  Proof  of  UMC  Superiority  ? 

Quality  wins  out.  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shot  Shells  have  again  proven  their 
right  to  every  shooter  s  preference.  I  hese  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  were  the  selection 
of  the  amateur  winner. 

Ten  Consecutive  Sweeping  UMC  Victories 
Proved  the  Amateurs’  Judgments  Were  Right. 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  are  made  with  a  Steel  Lining  which  protects  the  powder, 
imsurmg  uniform  loads  in  all  kinds  of  weather  as  well  as  increased  velocity  and  penetration. 

Remington.  Guns  Win 

5  of  the  Last  10  Interstate  Handicaps 

As  many  handicaps  as  all  the  other  guns  combined. 

This  victory  conclusively  demonstrates  Remington  superiority 
of  the  day  lead  all  other  makes. 

Remington  Idea  guns  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  the  best 
— modern  in  every  resped.  Remember  the  Remington  feati 
Breech,  and  Safe. 

U  MC-Remington,  the  record-making  combination 


proves 


Same  Ownership  Same  Management  Same  Standard  of  Quality 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co, 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 
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Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

TRAVEL.  NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING.  FISHING.  CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

COP 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FORESTANDSl  KtAM  PUBLIMIIINli  Ul,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
MATTER  12  7  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


HUNTING  PTARMIGAN  IN  NORWAY 

From  a  photograph  by  Ch.  Gundscth. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  II,  Sept.  10,  1910 
‘ Price  1 0  Cents 
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THIS  IS  THE  GUN 


The  Stevens  Trap-Shooter  No.  522  that  helped  put  W.  E.  Grubb  in  second  high 
professional  place  at  the  Arkansas  State  Shoot,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  Aug.  23,  24  and  25. 

First  day . .  186  birds  out  of  200 

Second  day  . 185  birds  out  of  200 

Third  day . 185  birds  out  of  200 

This  makes  an  average  for  the  three  days’  shoot  of  92.6%. 

This  is  a  good  percentage. 

Mr.  Grubb  is  a  good  shooter. 

The  Stevens  Trap-Shooter  is  a  good  gun. 

We  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  majority  of  Trap-Shooters  will  be  using  the  No.  522.  We 
base  this  prediction  upon  the  fact  that  this  gun  (with  a  proper  load)  gives  as  close  a  penetration  as  many  guns 
which  sell  at  a  very  much  higher  price.  But  besides  this  it  has  a  single  alignment  feature  with  a  matted  sighting 
rib  which  gives  a  sure,  quick  aim  at  a  bird.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  6-Shot  Repeater  makes  it  a  splendid  all  around 
gun  for  field  work  as  well  as  for  Trap-Shooting. 

IF  YOU  KNOW  ALL  ABOUT  THE  STEVENS  No.  522  YOU  MUST  BE  USING  ONE. 

If  you  don’t  know  all  about  it,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  let  us  tell  you  in  detail. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  323,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


The  Real  Power  Behind  the  Gar 


-  - r 


Tthc  oil  that  lubricates  most  + 

For  Every  Type  of  Motor 

Vacviunv  Oil  Company 

Rochester.  N.Y..  U.  S.  A. 


Dan  vis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
f.ovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  134 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910, 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  20. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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A  bent  pin,  a 

bit  of  string  and 

j 

a  stick  don’t  ap- 

peal  as  they  did 

in  our  boyhood 

days.  Write  to 

hi 

Philadelphia’s 

NH  Jf\  r  a  ‘ \? 

Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

«7  •  1  l  V 1 

for  catalog  “  F  ”  if  you're  going  fish- 

■L  j  %£ 

ing.  We've 

gear  and  tackle  for 

catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 

to  sword  fish. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia 

SNIPE.  PliEASANT  AND  WO OY) COCK 
IN  JAPAN. 

While  wildfowl  undoubtedly  afford  the  best 
sport  to  the  gunner  in  Japan,  snipe,  pheasant 
and  woodcock  run  them  very  close  indeed  for 
second  place.  And  perhaps  more  particularly 
so  is  this  the  case  with  the  snipe,  for  though 
no  such  great  bags  of  them  can  be  made  there 
as  in  India,  China  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  bags  obtainable  in 
Japan,  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  couple,  are  as 
often  as  not  made  in  conjunction  with  a  com¬ 
bined  bag  of  pheasant,  woodcock  and  other 
game.  With  regard  to  snipe-shooting  alone, 
however,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  birds 
shot  in  Japan  are  visitants  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  mainland  of  Asia,  though  many  breed  in 
the  wilder  recesses  of  the  empire.  I  have  my¬ 
self,  at  different  times  and  at  different  places, 
came  across  a  dozen  or  more  of  their  nests, 
and  upon  one  memorable  occasion  saw  no  less 
than  three  of  them  within  a  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  That  was  at  Etajima,  an  island  in 
the  Inland  Sea,  and  some  few  years  back  quite 
one  of  the  best  shooting  spots  in  Japan.  But 
whether  bred  in  the  country  or  visitants  from 
Siberian  and  Manchurian  wilds,  snipe  do  not 
begin  to  make  their  presence  properly  known 
in  Japan  until  the  end  of  September  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October.  By  November  they  are 
fairly  numerous  and  increasing  in  numbers  un¬ 
til  December;  they  begin  to  leave  the  country 
about  the  middle  of  February  and  are  seldom 
seen  after  the  end  of  March. 

The  best  snipe  grounds  in  Japan  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  higher  lying  rice  fields,  and 
if  there  is  anything  of  a  wind  on  the  birds  will 
be  found  squatting  to  the  lee  of  the  embank¬ 
ments  dividing  them.  A  good  bag  should  con¬ 
tain  some  jack  in  it,  and  if  the  sportsman  is 
lucky  and  shooting  in  the  right  neighborhood, 
a  bird  or  two  of  an  extra  large  species. 

Pheasant  shooting  in  Japan  is  a  particularly 
rough  sport  compared  to  what  it  is  in  England, 
for  so  broken  and  hilly  are  the  coverts  there, 
and  so  overgrown  with  creepers  and  tropical- 
like  vegetation,  that  in  order  to  ensure  suc¬ 
cess  a  gunner  must  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  shot.  In  the  first  place  he  must  not  be  a 
shirker  of  hard  work,  and  then  he  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  be  the  hap¬ 
py  possessor  of  a  good  dog,  and  know  thor¬ 
oughly  well  how  to  manage  it. 

There  are  two  species  of  pheasants  in  Japan, 
the  kiji  and  the  yama-dori.  The  first  is  that 
thoroughly  gamey  beauty  known  in  England 
as  the  “green-necked  pheasant  of  Japan,”  or 
P.  versi-color.  and  the  second  as  the  “copper 
pheasant,  or  P.  sommeringi.  Both  are  remark¬ 
ably  fine  birds,  but  more  especially  so  is  the 
latter.  An  uncleaned  cock  bird  of  the  first- 
named  species  should  not  weigh  less  than  from 
three  to  four  pounds,  and  one  of  the  second 
species  a  good  pound  and  a  half  more,  at  the 
very  least.  These  weights  are,  I  know,  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  average  of  pheasants  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  then  it  must  be  remembered  Japanese 
pheasants  are  wild  bred  birds,  and  despite  of 
what  some  may  say,  bred  under  healthier  and 
more  advantageous  circumstances  than  the 
English  birds.  They  have  more  space  to  roam 
about  in,  and  can  always  obtain  plenty  of  good 


Going  Hunting?  Let  us  fit  you  out. 

We  sell  at  moderate  prices  Tents,  Camp  Furniture,  Cooking  Outfits,  Firearms,  Fishing- 
Tackle,  Outing  Clothing,  Canoes  and  everything  a  Sportsman  needs.  You  ought  to  call 
and  see  the  most  complete  Sporting  Goods  store  in  New  York;  but  if  you  can’t,  send  for 
our  Catalogue. 

OUTING  AND  CAMP  GOODS 


Khaki  Colored  Outing  Shirts . 75 

Single  Barrel  Shotguns  .  3.50 

Double  Action  Revolvers.. . 1.95 

Canoe  Tents,  for  two  .  5.95 

Wall  Tents,  7x7  ft  .  5.60 

Folding  Camp  Cots .  1.85 


Handy  Belt  Axes .  .75 

•  Canvas  Covered  Canoes . 25.00 

Folding  Canvas  Boats .  25.00 

Indian  Moccasins,  pair .  1.50 

Savage  Repeating  Rifle,  .22-cal . 10.00 

Hamilton  Single  Shot  Rifles .  1.50 


Hunting  Licenses  For  Sale  for  the  State  of  Maine 

We  have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of  licenses  for  the  State  of  Maine,  and  are 
prepared  to  supply  information  free  to  sportsmen  for  every  hunting  section  including  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY 

“Trap-Shooters’  Headquarters’’ 

15  (El  17  Warren  Street,  near  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


“When  Good  Fellows  Get 
Together” 

Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 


Martini  ( gin  base)  and  Manhattan  ( whiskey 
base)  are  the  most  popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  BR0.  Hartford  New  York  London 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  '  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


For 

Automobile 
L  ubrication 

<1  It  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  simple  fact  that  a  cylinder  oil  is 
merely  required  to  lubricate  and 
burn  up  cleanly. 

<1  The  presence  of  body  makes  an 
oil  lubricate. 

•I  The  absence  of  impurities  makes 
it  burn  up  cleanly. 

havoiJne 

OIL 


CJ  Possesses  the  same  body  as  other 
oils  (light,  medium,  and  heavy),  but 
it  burns  more  cleanly  because  it  lias 
been  filtered  more.  That’s  why — 


It  Makes  a  Difference 


Sam  LovePs  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Write  for  booklet  on  “The  Common  Sense  of 
Automobile  Lubrication.'' 


HAVOLINE  OIL  CO..  109  Broad  St.,  New  York 
All  Garages  All  Dealers 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<J  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it  '  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  B  joks  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Hunting  in  Many  Lands. 

Contents:  Hunting  in  East  Africa,  VV.  A.  Chanler.  To 
the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  George  H.  Gould.  A  Canadian 
Moose  Hunt,  Madison  Grant.  A  Hunting  Trip  in  India, 
Elliott  Roosevelt.  Dog  Sledging  in  the  North,  D.  M. 
Barringer.  Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Henry  T.  Allen. 
A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Sierras,  Alden  Sampson.  The 
Ascent  of  Chief  Mountain,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The 
Cougar,  Casper  \Y.  Whitney.  Big  Game  of  Mongolia 
and  Tibet.  W.  \\  .  Rockhill.  Hunting  in  the  Cattle 
Country,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  W  olf  Coursing,  Roger  D. 
Williams.  Game  Laws,  Charles  E.  Whitehead.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  George  S.  An¬ 
derson.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Protection  Act. 
Head  Measurements  of  the  Trophies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Exposition.  National  Park 
Protective  Act.  Price,  $2.50. 

Modern  Sporting  Gunnery. 

Written  by  the  well-known  English  gun  expert  Mr. 
Henry  Sharp,  and  contains  525  pages  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  tells  of  the  various  makes  of  guns  and  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  art  up  to  the  pres 
ent  time.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  mechanism,  bor¬ 
ing,  effect  of  different  loads,  and  gives  the  results  of 
scientific  experiments.  It  tells  “why”  in  entertaining  and 
easily  understood  language  and  is  a  book  every  lover  of 
gun  or  rifle  should  have  in  his  library.  Cloth  bound. 
Postpaid,  $1.70. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun. 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  contributed 
to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  Price,  $2.00. 

My  Friend  the  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  An  inimitable  study  of  the  noblest 
of  our  game  birds,  following  the  ruffed  grouse  deep  into 
his  haunts,  detailing  the  experiences  of  more  than  60 
years  in  the  field,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  habits, 
life  history  and  habitat  of  the  game.  A  most  delightful 
reminder  of  happy  days  with  upland  game.  Cloth,  160 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Inter-Ocean  Hunting  Tales. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph.  A  collection  of  stories  such  as 
are  told  about  the  camp-fire.  Mr.  Randolph  offers  a  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  bounded  only  by  the  two  oceans,  replete 
with  incident,  interesting  from  its  novel  viewpoint  and 
dealing  with  every  kind  of  game  that  falls  to  the  rifle 
of  the  American  sportsman.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 

Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Containing  hints  on  camp  shelter  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price  $1 26. 

Jack  Among  the  Indians; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  in  the  Rockies; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventure  With  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  the  Young  Canoeman. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  286  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  the  Young  Trapper. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages.  Price, 


Manual  of  Taxidermy  for  Amateurs. 

C.  J.  Maynard.  A  complete  guide  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds  and  animals.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 


My  Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains,  Trapping, 
Trading  and  Indian  Fighting. 

W.  T.  (Bill)  Hamilton.  The  author  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers.  Bill  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1825,  and  was  on  the  plains  in  1842,  trapper, 
Indian  fighter,  sign  talker,  trader,  scout  and  guide  so 
long  as  the  old  West  survived.  This  book  is  the  simple, 
unaffected  story  of  his  adventurous  life,  more  thrilling 
and  full  of  personal  interest  than  any  romance.  Cloth. 
Illustrated,  223  pages.  Postpaid,  $1,50. 

Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeiand.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
I’eggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

Rhymes  of  the  Stream  and  Forest. 

Frank  Merton  Buckland.  A  charming  collection  of 
verse  by  an  author  who  knows  and  loves  nature  well. 
A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for  fishermen,  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  standard  fly-book. 
Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper.  Sumptuously  bound.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 

The  Still-Hunter. 

Theo.  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Deer- 
Stalking.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  390  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop.  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners. 

Perry  D.  Frazer.  A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod 
maker,  carrying  him  from  first  principles  through  all 
phases  of  successful  rod  making.  There  is  no  theorizing 
or  speculation.  All  terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of 
rods  and  woods  are  treated  of.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four 
full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1. 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

James  A.  Henshali.  The  standard  work  on  the  black 
bass,  comprising  a  complete  scientific  and  life  history 
of  the  black  bass,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
angling  and  fly-fishing,  a  full  description  of  tackle  and 
implements,  and  general  observations.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
470  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.00. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With. 

Fred  Mather.  Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with 
rod  and  gun  from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  fishes  and  birds  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  Illustrated 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Angling  Friends. 

Fred  Mather.  A  Second  Series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With.”  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

Training  vs.  Breaking. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Skipjack. 

Complete  plans,  and  instructions  for  building  a  light 
draft  sloop.  Plans  and  directions  easily  followed.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Knockabout. 

A  wholesome  boat  for  all-around  cruising  and  racing; 
32ft.  O.  W.,  10ft.  beam,  20in.  draft.  Full  working  plans 
and  drawings  with  instructions  for  building.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  su  h  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  nor  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of-  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  yoar 
postage)  ti  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take ? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  hem. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  ,  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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natural  food,  deep-cut  and  well-wooded  valleys 
for  the  first,  and  for  the  second  a  host  of  pal¬ 
atable  roots  and  berries,  and  as  much  of  the 
farmers’  crops,  in  addition,  as  they  can  steal. 
And  besides  all  this,  they  can  always  fill  their 
maws  with  the  grandest  possible  assortment  of 
creeping,  crawling  and  flying  creatures.  For 
not  only  does  the  warmth  of  Japanese  sun  help 
to  give  them  birth  and  life,  but  as  there  is  an 
extraordinary  absence  from  the  country  of 
purely  insect-destroying  birds  and  beasts,  they 
thrive  and  multiply  marvellously.  The  greatest 
enemies  of  young  pheasant  life  in  Japan  are 
cats,  hawks,  kites,  crows,  weasels  and  snakes, 
and  of  them  all  the  half-run-wild  domestic  cat 
of  the  country  is  certainly  the  worst. 

The  kiji  is  far  and  away  the  commonest  of 
the  two  birds  mentioned,  and  so  it  may  be  this 
is  why  the  word  kiji  is  used  as  a  generic  term 
for  pheasants  in  Japan.  Being  a  peculiarly 
hardy  bird,  it  is  found  all  over  the  country,  in 
its  most  northerly  and  coldest  parts,  as  well  as 
in  its  most  southerly  and  hottest. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  flight  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  kiji,  I  have,  shot  dozens  of  them 
on  the  southern  slopes  of  Niijima,  a  small  island 
lying  to  the  north  of  Etajima,  and  with  a  good 
mile  and  a  half  of  sea  running  between.  All  the 
kiji  shot  Were  cock  birds,  and  though  I  have 
often  searched  the  island  diligently,  I  never 
came  across  a  hen  pheasant  on  it.  That,  and 
the  fact  that  I  always  found  the  cocks  in  packs 
of  five  or  six,  or  more,  goes  far  to  prove,  I 
think,  they  had  flown  over  from  Etajima. 

By  far  the  majority  of  woodcocks  seen  in  Ja¬ 
pan  are  winter  visitants  from  Manchuria  and 
Siberia,  but  quite  an  appreciable  number  of  the 
birds  breed  in  the  country,  though  I  have  never 
come  across  any  of  their  nests.  They  arrive 
decidedly  later  than  the  snipe,  but  stop  longer. 
According  to  my  shooting  diary  of  1893-94.  I 
shot  my  first  woodcock  of  the  season  on  No¬ 
vember  7,  and  my  last  on  March  15,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  my  best  bags  were  made  in 
the  months  of  December,  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  1893  I  bagged  eleven 
and  a  half  couple,  a  record  bag.  I  believe,  for 
Japan,  but  my  next  largest  bag  was  only  three 
and  a  half  couple.  A  surprising  series  of  bag 
events  contributed  toward  the-  making  of  my 
record  bag.  I  had  been  out  on  a  three 
days’  shooting  trip  around  Etajima,  and  was 
returning  home  by  boat.  The  morning  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  and  bitterly  cold,  and  so  I  landed 
for  a  warming-up  walk  when  we  got  to  a  pro¬ 
jecting  piece  of  land  round  which  the  boat  had 
to  travel,  giving  directions  to  the  boatman  to 
pick  me  up  on  the  other  side.  Leaving  my  gun 
behind.  I  started  off  with  my  dog,  but  before 
we  had  got  50  yards  on  our  journey,  a  cat 
showing  itself.  Xoi  started  off  in  chase.  Mak¬ 
ing  for  a  patch  of  sugarcane,  about  an  acre  in 
extent,  the  cat  dashed  in,  with  its  pursuer  close 
at  its  stump  of  a  tail — Japanese  cats  being  built, 
so  far  as  their  caudal  appendages  go,  some¬ 
thing  on  the  same  lines  as  Manx  cats.  Scarce 
had  the  two  got  in  the  patch  than  pheasants 
and  woodcock  commenced  to  rise  out  of  it  by 
twos  and  threes.  Calling  Xoi  to  heel  I  ran 
back,  and,  hailing  the  boat,  soon  had  my  gun 
out.  and  starting  back  with  one  of  my  native 
henchmen,  set  to  work  at  once.  Just  how  many 
pheasants  and  woodcock  I  got  out  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  patch  of  sugarcane  I  forget  now,  but  my 
diary  tells  me  that  between  it  and  some  half 
a  dozen  others  I  got  two  brace  of  the  first  and 
eleven  and  a  half  couple  of  the  latter.  The  ex¬ 
cessive  cold,  the  time  of  the  year  and  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  are  great  observers  of  their 
New  \  ear  festivals,  had  set  every  human  being 
in  the  countryside,  men,  women  and  children 
gathering  sufficient  fuel  to  last  their  households 
well  over  the  holidays.  This,  of  course,  meant 
the  harrying  of  all  the  coverts  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  and  the  patches  of  sugarcane  affording 
the  only  available  shelter,  the  pheasants  and 
woodcock  naturally  flocked  to  them.— F.  T.  Nor¬ 
man,  in  The  Field. 
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People  look  at  A 

your  face  when 

they  speak  to  ^ J'. 

you.  At  your 

mouth  when  Qk 

you  answer.  ^ 

Do  justice  to  your  skjrt  and  teeth 
with  both  these  Colgate  Comforts. 

Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave  Powder 

does  away  with  rubbing  in  lather  with  the 
fingers  or  making  it  in  a  cup.  Its  lasting, 
delightful  lather  gives  a  soft,  smooth  shave. 

Colgate’s  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 

cleans  —  preserves  —  polishes  deliciously 
and  antiseptically.  For  teeth  like  pearls, 
and  mouth  a  body-guard  against  disease, 
— use  Colgate’s. 

Trial  Package  of  either  sent  for  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO..  Dept.  46, 55  John  St.,  N.  Y . 
Canadian  Dept.,  Coristine  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
Matters  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 


he  Powder 
hat  Shortens 
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The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Snappers,  Pickerel,  Perch  Pike,  Bass  and 
many  other  good  fish  are  biting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Go  after  them  with  “BRISTOL” 
Rods. 

A  three  year  printed  guarantee  goes  with 
every  “BRISTOL”  provided  it  is  a  real 
“BRISTOL”  Rod  with  the  trade  mark  on 
the  handle.  Good  dealers  handle  “BRIS¬ 
TOL”  Rods. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  handy  hook 
disgorger. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH — Stops  wsute— S»rei 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLHS8 
HOOK — English  needle  point — No  mechaDlsm— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us.  1 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  96  Ohio  Bid*.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


Four  Collars1 
in  One! 


Here’s  a  new 
Sweater  Coat  with  a 
big  improved  feature- 
the  “Four-in-one”  collar. 

V ou  can  convert  the  collar 
1  to  four  different  positions, 

J  from  a  smart  lapel  collar  to  a 
close-fitting  turtle-neck  effect, 

,  as  illustrated  below.  Knitted  in  the  famous 
Blauvelt  French  Stitch,  which  makes  a  most 
handsome,  elastic  and  durable  garment. 


SWEATERS 


are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  smart  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Every  garment  is  full  fashioned  to  a  selrage  and 
HAND  finished,  which  makes  it  practically  SEAMLESS. 

The  buttonholes  are  hand-made  and  will  not  fray,  tear 
ont  or  enlarge.  The  pockets  are  reinforced  and  — — “ * 

will  not  bulge  or  lose  their  shape. 

Once  wear  a  smart  Blauvelt  “Frill  Fash¬ 
ioned”  Sweater,  and  you  will  never 
wear  the  ordinary  kind.  Any  deal- 
er  can  supply  you  if  you  ask  linn. 

If  he  won’t,  order  from  us. 


II  JIB  WOU  U,  vr  * - 

l  Write  for  latest  Style  Book 
The  Blauvelt  Knitting  Co 

14  Campbell  Street 
Newark,  N. 


RHEUMATISM &GOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR  SPILLS 

SAFE.  & .  EFFECTIVE.SOc&SI 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  93  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 
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WM.  MILLS  (St  SON.  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


MAB1L  . 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &SportingGoods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867 


150  Page 


ED  WARD  vom  HpFE  &.  Co.Cata5Tul 


Factory-Salesroom 

90-91  FULTON, ST. 

N.  Y. 


FISHING  TACKLE. 

For  all  ANGLING 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Cun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 


. . . HAMILTON  GIBSON— 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  'it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com- 
*  ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid.  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 
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WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  1 60  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


JERCROMBIE’S 
CAMP 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents* 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot° 
wear.  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition^ 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Yc 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


The  Camp  Fire 

becomes  the  real  throne  of  the  true  sportsman  if 


within  speaking  distance.  It  is  nature’s  best  gift 
to  mankind. 

Brewed  for  124  years  byC.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Hudson,  N.  Y 


FOR  REAL  COMFORT 

WEAR  THE  NEEDRAW 

Bo 
Ga 


Mo&  comfortable 
with  either  knee  or 
full  length  drawers. 
Y ou  cannot  feel  it. 
Insist  on  hav¬ 
ing  the 


Soft, 
non¬ 
elastic, 
Knit  Leg 
Band  with 
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A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
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HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  originat, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  .self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it\  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

—Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


AFRICAN  DANGERS. 

Each  year  the  dangerous  game  of  Africa  takes 
some  toll  from  the  hunters  who  seek  pleasure  or 
for  profit  in  its  pursuit.  Elephant,  buffalo,  lions 
and  rhinoceros,  while  always  ready  to  escape  if 
given  the  opportunity,  are  also  usually  prepared 
to  fight  if  they  must.  All  these  are  uncertain  of 
temper  and  likely  to  act  in  unexpected  ways. 
He  who  pursues  them  should  be  a  good  shot,  of 
steady  nerve  and  ready  in  emergency.  The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  is  the  most  dangerous  game  of 
Africa  will  probably  never  be  answered. 

Disease  has  killed  more  African  travelers  than 
wild  beasts,  yet  of  late  years  so  much  has  been 
learned  of  sanitary  methods,  so  many  precautions 
are  taken  and  so  many  comforts  are  provided  on 
safari  that  the  African  fevers  once  so  dreaded  by 
white  men  are  now  far  less  dangerous  than  they 
once  were. 

Perils  from  hostile  natives,  once  a  real  danger, 
at  present  scarcely  exist.  The  native  has  learned 
that  the  white  man  is  to  be  dreaded  and  that  in¬ 
jury  to  one  of  them  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
punishment  to  the  tribe  or  community;  punish¬ 
ment,  which,  if  not  swift,  is  certain.  Neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  not  very  long  since  near  the  Elayo 
country  a  safari  was  attacked,  and  a  number  of 
its  porters  and  native  policemen  speared. 

Most  of  these  dangers  are  of  the  past,  yet  to 
some  extent  they  still  exist  and  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  recent  wounding  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Akely  by  an  elephant  shows  what  may  happen 
even  to  the  experienced  hunter. 

HUNTING  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 

When  Plarry  Whitney  and  Paul  J.  Rainey  set 
sail  last  spring  in  the  Beothic  with  Captain  Bart¬ 
lett,  it  was  their  intention  to  hunt  in  Arctic  lands 
during  the  summer,  and  to  return  home  ere  the 
channels  closed,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  remain 
in  the  North  through  the  winter.  Their  wish 
has  been  gratified  and  the  Beothic  will  reach 
local  waters  ere  this  issue  is  in  circulation.  What 
they  have  done  others  can  and  will  do.  There 
is  good  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  North,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  go  there  and  return  in 
one  summer  will  attract  other  sportsmen  to  the 
region.  Even  now  salmon  fishing  expeditions  to 
far  Northern  rivers  are  commonly  undertaken  by 
small  parties. 

Another  expedition  which,  when  its  details  are 


made  public,  will  serve  to  attract  attention  to 
the  North,  is  that  which  was  undertaken,  with 
success,  by  Earl  Grey,  premier  of  Canada.  With 
his  party  he  journeyed  by  canoe  north  to  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  crossed  Labrador  and  returned  to  Que¬ 
bec  by  steamer. 

Young  men  who  sigh  with  regret  that  they 
were  born  too  late  to  see  the  bison  and  other 
big  game  in  their  time  of  plenty,  can  turn  their 
faces  northward  without  fear  of  disappointment 
if  it  is  a  wild  region  they  would  seek,  for  there 
are  big  fish  and  wild  game  and  mild  adventure 
aplenty  about  and  north  of  the  arctic  circle. 
When  a  city  and  a  railway-steamer  terminal  shall 
have  been  established  on  the  shore  of  Hudson 
Bay,  the  vast  region  round  about  will  be  open 
to  countless  canoe  and  steamer  trips,  and  will 
be  within  a  few  days’  railway  travel  of  our 
largest  cities. 


FOUR  YEARS’  GOOD  WORK. 

Last  week  Colonel  Hugh  L.  Scott  completed 
a  detail  of  four  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  was  relieved  by  Major-General  Thomas  H. 
Barrv. 

Never  since  its  establishment  has  the  Military 
Academy  made  such  progress  as  under  Colonel 
Scott,  one  of  the  best  soldiers  and  ablest  men  in 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States.  One 
of  Colonel  Scott’s  purposes  on  assuming  the  su¬ 
perintendency  was  to  make  the  academy  better 
known  to  the  public.  This  he  has  done  in  a 
variety  of  ways  and  to-day  the  institution  is  bet¬ 
ter  understood  and  better  appreciated  than  ever 
before.  He  has  carried  out  the  various  improve¬ 
ments  contemplated  and  planned  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  but  besides  this  he  has  shown 
a  remarkable  fertility  in  progressive  ideas  and  ah 
astonishing  industry  in  carrying  out  these  ideas, 
which  have  made  the  Academy  more  than  ever 
helpful  to  the  young  men  who  are  studying  there. 
He  has  thus  performed  an  enormous  service  for 
the  United  States  army  and  for  the  country. 

Through  his  wide  experience  in  many  lands  he 
has  acquired  a  breadth  of  view  possessed  by  few 
officers.  First  of  all  a  soldier,  he  is  besides  that 
organizer,  business  man,  diplomat,  and  man  of 
science.  Few  men  possess  his  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  of  the  plains.  His  long  intercourse  with 
various  tribes  has  given  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  primitive  peoples  and  a  sym¬ 
pathy  for  that  attitude,  which  have  enabled  him 
to  perform  great  services  in  their  behalf  as  well 
in  the  United  States  as  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
His  contributions  to  the  science  of  ethnology 
have  been  great. 

Colonel  Scott  has  gone  to  Washington  to  re¬ 
port  to  Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  now  Chief 
of  Staff,  his  old  associate  and  commander  in  the 
Philippines,  where  Colonel  Scott  accomplished  so 
much  with  the.Moros  and  other  half  savage 
people. 


LABOR  DAY’S  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Monday  last  mar-ked  the  official  closing  of 
the  active  season  for  yachtsmen,  canoeists, 
campers  and  outdoor  people  generally.  Vast 
throngs  look  on  Labor  Day  as  the  time  to  pull 
down  their  tents  and  return  to  their  homes  and 
their  work  in  town  until  the  next  Memorial  Day 
rolls  around. 

It  is  often  a  subject  for  comment — this  fairly 
strict  observance  of  what  might  be  termed  the 
open  season  for  outdoor  people.  The  diversity 
of  summer  pleasures  of  our  people  explains  the 
custom  in  part,  these  pleasures  of  course  wait¬ 
ing  on  climatic  and  seasonal  conditions,  varying 
as  these  do  here  and  there.  President  Taft  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  his  ground  when  he  said  the  busy 
man's  vacation  should  be  of  longer  duration 
than  the  fortnight  fixed  by  custom  and  the  exig¬ 
encies  of  a  business  life.  He  knew  that  more 
and  more  men  and  women  are  living  outdoors 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  that  the 
high  pressure  under  which  so  many  labor 
throughout  the  cooler  months  demands  more 
rest  than  it  is  possible  to  crowd  into  two  weeks’ 
time. 

Very  few  summers  have  been  as  pleasant  for 
outdoor  recreation.  To  offset  the  lack  of  rain, 
and  the  heat  of  June  and  a  part  of  July,  cool 
nights  have  followed  pleasant  days  in  a  way 
seldom  witnessed.  Now  for  the  shooting  season. 

For  those  who  have  endured  the  heat  of  the 
cities  while  their  more  fortunate  brethren  were 
away — and  for  many  of  the  latter,  too — the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  summer  season  is  not  witnessed  with 
feelings  of  regret  only.  The  shooting  season  is 
but  a  few  days  in  the  future,  and  the  prospects 
of  good  hunting  are  bright,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  supply  of  small  game  depends 
on  the  rain  fall  and  the  temperature  of  early 
summer. 

Blackbirds  are  journeying  southward  in  vast 
flocks,  and  the  robins  that  made  their  summer 
homes  far  to  the  north  are  with  us,  resting  ere 
they  fare  along  to  retreats  below  the  frost  belt. 
These  are  the  birds  most  in  evidence  to-day, 
though  many  others  have  joined  in  the  autumn 
migration. 


One  of  the  merry  spectacles  of  Labor  day  in 
the  Pludson  River  was  the  chasing  of  a  deer  by 
two  motorboats.  With  protection  there  has  been 
an  increase  among  the  deer  of  the  mountain 
country  in  and  about  the  new  State  park  and  the 
Harriman  tract,  and  if  the  prohibition  against 
shooting  at  all  times  in  the  Palisades  Park  is 
strictly  enforced  for  a  series  of  years,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  deer  will  be  seen  along  the  northern  end  of 
the  Palisades  occasionally.  In  the  hills  back  of 
Stony  Point,  and  even  nearer  the  city,  reports 
have  it  that  deer  tracks  are  frequently  seen  along 
the  brooks  and  ponds,  and  now  and  then  a  deer 
is  made  ‘out  in  a  woods  path  or  roadway. 


A 


Seeking  African  Gold  and  Game 

V.— A  Sad  Meeting  With  an  Old  Friend— A  Visit  With 
a  Boer  Party — Arrival  at  Beira — Conclusion 

By  JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE 


I  HAD  been  out  only  four  days,  when  a  boy 
came  into  my  camp  and  said  that  there  was 
an  Englishman  camped  about  five  miles  away 
who  was  very  ill.  I  went  over  and  found  a  fel¬ 
low  whom  I  had  known  in  better  days,  and  who, 
strangely  enough,  had  ranched  with  me  in  Mon¬ 
tana.  He  was  pretty  far  gone  when  I  got  to  his 
camp,  but  I  did  not  think  things  were  as  bad  as 
they  proved  to  be.  I  sent  over  for  my  wagon 
and  boys  to  make  their  camp  here,  and  did  the 
best  I  could,  but  that  was  very  little.  When  I 
found  him,  he  had  acute  dysentery,  and  although 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  help  him,  it  was  of  no 
use,  and  he  died  the  second  night  after.  It  was 
rather  awful.  We  had  known  one  another  when 
we  were  young  and  sanguine,  having  met  on  a 
cattle  ranch  in  Montana  some  twenty  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  his  family  was  a  good  one.  I  thought 
of  the  song  he  always  used  to  sing  at  the  ranch, 
when  at  night  we  gathered  round  the  stove.  It’s 
a  very,  very  old  song  and  depicts  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  younger  son,  or  as  I — being  one  of 
them — always  termed  them,  '‘The  Misunderstood.” 
Many  a  time  had  he  sung  that  song  to  us  on  that 
Montana  ranch,  and  here  he  had  died  miles  away 
from  any  white  man,  except  myself,  who  had 
only  arrived  by  mere  chance.  His  outfit  was 
practically  nothing,  a  repeating  rifle,  magazine 
pistol,  two  rather  nice  elephant  tusks  weighing 
about  sixty  pounds  each,  and  a  very  dilapidated 
tent  and  camp  outfit.  He  only  had  seven  boys, 
whom,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  he  had  not  paid 
since  starting  out  from  Chinde.  He  would  tell 
me  nothing.  I  think  his  pride  held  him  back, 
until  at  the  last,  when  I  think  he  wanted  to  say 
something,  but  it  was  entirely  unintelligible.  If  I 
had  not  arrived  on  the  scene,  his  end  would  have 
been  like  many  another  good  fellow’s — his  body 
left  for  the  hyenas,  while  his  few  belongings 
would  have  been  divided  among  the  boys,  the 
strongest  taking  the  greatest  part.  However,  I 
had  come  in  time  to  do  my  best,  which  was  very 
little ;  but’  I  made  the  boys  dig  a  grave  under¬ 
neath  a  large  tree,  and  we  buried  him  in  his 
blankets  and  made  the  grave  secure  against  wild 
animals,  packing  it  high  up  with  big  boulders  and 
stones,  and  Eli,  who  was  a  most  useful  boy, 
hewed  out  a  rough  cross,  and  cut  out  on  the 
tree  trunk  his  name,  underneath  another  rough 
cross  hewn  out  of  the  bark.  There  he  lies  with 


nothing  around  except  the  wild  country  which  I 
know  he  loved,  and  where  1  know  he  preferred 
to  pass  away. 

I  notified  his  people  in  England  as  soon  as 
I  could,  but  from  them — and  his  father  was  a 
parson  of  the  Church  of  England — I  never  re¬ 
ceived  even  a  word  of  thanks,  which,  of  course, 
goes  without  saying  I  did  not  expect  or  want. 
His  boys  I  paid  off,  and  realized  on  my  arrival 
at  Beira  what  I  could  on  the  two  tusks  of  ivory. 

I  now  pulled  out  again,  but  very  much  de¬ 
pressed,  and  two  days  later  I  went  down,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  Eli,  I  think  my  body  would 
now  be  resting  not  many  miles  from  my  old 
friend.  Eli  was  like  a  mother  to  me,  never 
leaving  me  for  a  minute.  He  told  me  afterward 
that  at  one  time  he  came  near  sending  runners 
back  to  Fort  Jameson,  but  luckily  I  pulled  round 
a  bit  at  that  time.  I  never  realized  how  good  a 
boy  Eli  was  until  this  time,  and  nursing  me  was 
very  far  from  a  pleasure,  for  I  was  very,  very 
ill.  Thanks  to  Eli  I  pulled  through.  I  am  no 
lover  of  a  black  man,  but  Eli’s  soul  is  white,  and 
in  spite  of  my  being  sometimes  a  bit  hard  on 
him,  I  think  he  realized  that  in  my  rough  and 
ready  way  I  tried  to  be  just,  and  that  is  one  thing 
I  always  tried  to  do  with  the  natives. 

After  a  few  days’  easy  marching,  for  I  was 
still  extremely  weak,  I  reached  the  Pungwe.  We 
had  now  been  some  days  in  Portuguese  East 
Africa,  in  the  bushveldt.  It  was  here  that  the 
Boers  used  to  bring  down  their  cattle  to  winter, 
'  at  which  times  it  is  bearable,  but  in  summer  it  is 
full  of  every  sort  of  fever,  and  is  the  breeding 
place  of  countless  mosquitoes  and  flies,  but  game 
of  all  kinds  is  abundant.  There  are  a  good  many 
elephant  and  buffalo,  and  a  fair  quantity  of  koo¬ 
doo,  of  which  species  I  killed  two  very  fine  bulls. 
The  hunting  is  decidedly  hard,  on  account  of 
the  thick  bush  and  swamps,  and  it  will  be  many 
years  before  it  is  shot  out.  To  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  tsetse  fly  was  now  my  problem,  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  it  necessitated  our  marching  at  night. 
There  were  many  small  streams,  and  we  did  not 
suffer  for  water ;  rather  we  had  too  much  of  it. 
My  first  koodoo  bull  I  found  with  three  cows, 
but  he  was  off  before  I  could  get  a  shot.  Before 
he  disappeared  in  the  bush,  I  had  sufficient  time 
to  see  that  he  was  a  beauty,  and  as  the  ground 
was  good  for  tracking,  I  could  see  by  his  spoor 


that  he  was  no  ordinary  bull.  I  could  not  follow 
him  on  my  horse,  and  in  my  weak  state  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  slowly.  After  going  a  short 
distance,  I  felt  I  must  give  it  up.  The  damp 
heat  was  too  much  for  me.  I  lay  down  under 
the  shady  side  of  a  bush,  and  for  some  time 
took  things  easy  and  gradually  dropped  off  to 
sleep.  No  doubt  this  was  the  best  thing  I  could 
have  done.  When  I  awoke  a  few  hours  later,  I 
felt  quite  fit  to  travel  and  again  took  up  the 
spoor,  and  had  not  gone  far,  when  I  caught  sight 
of  him,  feeding  in  the  open  and  presenting  to  me 
an  easy  shot,  which  I  took  advantage  of,  killing 
him  stone  dead  with  my  first  barrel.  The  cows 
stood  by  perfectly  bewildered  and  did  not  offer 
to  run  until  I  got  up  quite  close  to  them.  They 
gave  me  ample  time  to  admire  their  graceful 
markings.  The  other  koodoo  I  found  drinking  at 
a  slough  above,  but  I  made  a  bad  shot,  and  on 
he  went.  I  followed  up  for  a  bit.  and  although 
I  had  broken  a  foreleg,  he  could  travel  better 
than  I  could,  so  I  handed  my  rifle  to  Eli  and  told 
him  -to  go  on  and  not  return  until  he  got  him, 
nor  did  he.  When  he  came  back  in  the  evening, 
the  porter  was  carrying  in  the  head  and  head- 
skin.  This  head  was  an  inch  longer  than  the 
other  one,  and  I  was  indeed  proud.  It  was  the 
largest  of  this  species  that  I  ever  had  the  good 
luck  to  secure. 

There  were  a  good  many  lions  about,  but 
they  were  very  difficult  to  see  or  find,  on  account 
of  the  thickness  of  the  grass  and  bush,  and  I 
told  Eli  we  would  set  a  gun  on  the  following 
night  at  the  carcass,  but  we  counted  without  our 
host,  for  when  next  morning  he  showed  me  what 
had  been  the  carcass  yesterday,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  left  worth  speaking  of,  but  this  I  put  down 
to  wild  dogs. 

Our  camp  another  night  was  close  by — rather 
too  close  to — an  enormous  swamp,  which  was 
simply  cut  up  by  buffalo,  but  an  exceedingly  bad 
place  to  shoot  in,  as  in  many  parts  the  water  was 
up  to  one’s  knees,  and  in  these  places,  I  own,  I 
am  always  afraid  of  suddenly  stepping  on  a 
crocodile,  or  pitching  headlong  into  a  pool  of 
greater  depth,  in  all  probability  containing  one. 
I  will  leave  some  one  else  to  try  conclusions  with 
one  of  these  animals  in  his  own  element.  The 
first  day  we  did  not  sight  buffalo,  though  we 
jumped  some  twice.  I  was  very  much  handi¬ 
capped.  as  I  could  not  go  far  or  fast.  On  the 
second  day  I  saw  one.  which  I  took  to  be  a  bull, 
and  got  in  a  snapshot,  which  was  a  kill ;  but 
when  we  got  up  to  the  carcass  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  young  bull,  whose  head  was  not  worth 
carrying  out.  I  was  certain  that  my  shot  would 
scare  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  and  should  have 
moved  on  the  next  day,  if.  on  our  return  to 
camp,  I  had  not  found  my  horse  sick  and  his 
head  beginning  to  swell  and  running  at  the  mouth 
and  nose.  I  recognized  in  an  instant  what  it 
was — the  dreaded  dikkop,  or  horse  sickness.  I 
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gave  it  up  from  the  start,  but  used  what  simple 
remedies  I  had.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cure 
for  horse  sickness.  Nature  must  take  its  course, 
and  if  the  animal  is  going  to  get  better  he  will. 
I  know  of  no  cure,  and  I  have  tried  almost  every¬ 
thing. 

The  next  morning,  however,  the  horse  was  still 
alive,  and  as  it  was  worth  while  staying  another 
day  to  see  what  happened,  I  went  early  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  swamp  to  put  in  another  day 
with  the  buffalo.  I  was  well  repaid,  for  I  got  a 
good  bull  and  wounded  a  second,  but  did  not 
secure  him.  It  was  altogether  too  thick  to  follow 
him  up,  and  I  could  only  hope  that  he  was  not 
badly  hit.  The  bull  I  got  was  an  easy  shoulder 
shot  at  fifty  yards,  and  he  crumpled  up  like  a 
rabbit.  The  second  one,  which  was  a  good  deal 
larger  than  the  first,  passed  even  closer  by,  but 
the  shot  was  not  an  open  one.  When  we  got  back 
to  camp,  the  horse  was  practically  dead ;  at  any 
rate,  I  gave  him  a  shot  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery.  I  got  the  boys  to  pull  the  carcass  away 
a  good  200  yards  and  cut  it  open,  so  that  animals 
would  soon  find  out  there  was  something  good  to 
eat  about.  I  was  not  disappointed.  All  night 
long  there  was  a  most  awful  row  going  on, 
caused  by  hyenas  and  smaller  beasts,  and  there 
was  more  than  one  lion  at  the  feast.  There  was 
very  little  left  the  next  morning,  and  I  didn’t 
think  it  was  worth  while  to  lie  over  another  day, 
although  Eli  said  that  two  of  the  porters 
would  like  to  go  and  see  if  they  could  find  my 
buffalo  bull  of  the  yesterday.  As  I  had  several 
small  things  to  attend  to,  I  assented  and  promised 
them  a  small  reward  if  they  could  bring  in  the 
skull,  which  they  did.  The  scalp  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  torn  off.  Eli  told  me  that  they  had  only 
a  short  distance  to  go,  and  that  the  carcass  was 
entirely  devoured.  The  head  was  a  much  better 
one  than  the  one  I  had,  and  so  as  an  extra  load 
counted,  I  threw  mine  away  and  took  this  one  on, 
as  one  scalp  off  a  decent  sized  head  is  practically 
as  good  as  another,  especially  so  in  these  days 
of  high  art  taxidermy.  In  the  evening  I 
wandered  down  to  the  carcass,  or  w'hat  remained 
of  it,  and  set  a  gun,  meaning  it  for  a  lion  of 
course,  and  a  lion  I  got.  We  heard  the  report 
about  nine  o'clock,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody 
was  especially  keen  to  go  dowm  to  see  the  result. 

I  was  in  bed  and  so  could  be  excused  ;  but  early 
the  boys  told  me  I  had  been  successful  and  had 
secured  a  half-growm  male.  He  was  hardly 
worth  skinning.  It  was  one  lion  less,  and  in  the 
bushveldt  they  are  plentiful  enough  and  always 
will  be.  Whatever  happens,  this  country  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  game  reserve. 

We  moved  camp,,  having  one,  rather  nasty 
stream  to  cross,  and  a  few  hours  afterward 
struck  the  trail  of  two  wagons,  and  as  this  was 
absolutely  fresh,  I  told  the  boys  to  make  camp, 
and  followed  it  up  with  Eli.  We  soon  saw 
smoke,  and  found  three  families  of  Dutchmen 
who  were  trekking  north  to  German  East  Africa. 
They  were  of  all  ages,  and  though  at  first  not  in¬ 
clined  to  be  very  friendly  with  a  “Roinek,”  they 
thawed  out,  and  the  old  “Tanfe”  gave  me  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  we  were  friends.  The  men  folk 
were  four,  one  family  having  father  and  son, 
the  second,  father  only,  and  the  third  a  son  only. 
His  father  had  died  a  few-  weeks  before  on  the 
trek,  and  he,  though  only  about  eighteen,  was 
now  the  head  of  the  family  and  had  to  under¬ 
take  all  the  responsibilities — not  small  ones  by 
any  means.  There  were  several  girls  and  some 


younger  children.  Their  wagons  were  loaded 
with  meat  and  hides,  and  they  certainly  had  not 
spared  the  game.  This  is  something  they  cannot 
and  wall  not  do.  They  must  kill,  and  although 
they  utilize  the  hides  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
meat  they  make  into  biltong,  I  am  afraid  they 
slaughter  more  than  they  can  use.  They  were  a 
very  cheery  party,  once  the  shyness  and  reserve 
had  worn  off,  and  asked  me  to  stay  there  that 
night,  and  I  sent  back  Eli  to  fetch  my  blankets 
and  determined  to  make  a  night  of  it,  which  I 
did ;  but  I  noticed  that  they  kept  a  kaffir  boy  on 
watch  all  night  long  and  also  took  the  precaution 
of  keeping  up  good  fires.  I  like  watching  people 
like  this,  who  thoroughly  understand  camping 
and  living  out  of  doors,  from  start  to  finish. 
They  had  lost  several  oxen,  but  had  alw'ays  been 
able  to  replace  with  oxen  bought  from  the 
natives.  They  had  three  Cape  boys  with  them, 
and  of  course  these  natives  are  good  all-round 
workers,  and  besides  have  quite  a  good  amount 
of  common  sense.  As  I  still  had  quite  a  good 
number  of  .30,3  cartridges  left,  and  my  journey 
was  now  drawing  to  an  end,  I  gave  what  I  could 
spare,  and  we  parted  the  next  day  the  very  best 
of  friends. 

They  told  me  that  they  were  never  going  to 
return  to  the  Transvaal,  where  they  belonged. 
That  since  the  English  were  the  bosses  in  South 
Africa,  everything  had  gone  to  the  dogs.  To 
this  I  would  not  agree,  and  told  them  that  of  the 
many  Dutchmen  I  had  met  with  in  my  travels 
farther  north,  the  great  majority  would  only  be 
too  pleased  if  they  could  get  back  once  more  to 
their  old  country,  although,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  a  few  were  making  homes  in  British  East 
Africa  and  Northeast  Rhodesia,  and  were  quite 
contented  and  making  good,  but  that  very  few 
appeared  contented  with  the  laws  and  conditions 
existing  in  German  East  Africa,  and  that  I  did 
not  think  they  would  long  remain  there,  but 
would  continue  their  journey  for  the  north  and 
become  subjects  of  the  government  they  showed 
so  much  dislike  for.  In  one  sense  their  hatred 
for  the  English  is  only  natural,  but  you  find  it 
among  the  uneducated  classes  much  more  than 
among  the  better  class.  These  people  had  some 
good  ivory  with  them,  but  as  they  were  very 
reticent  and  did  not  appear  to  like  my  question¬ 
ing,  I  desisted.  They  also  had  four  fine  lion 
skins.  Blow  they  got  them  I  do  not  know.  One 
had  a  very  old  magazine  rifle  with  a  broken  stock 
tied  up  with  raw  hide,  and  another  had  a  Martini, 
by  which  he  swore.  They  had  no  idea  how  long 
it  would  take  to  reach  their  journey’s  end,  and, 

I  think  cared  not  at  all.  They  carried  with  them 
all  their  world’s  belongings,  and,  I  think,  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  stop  at  the  first  likely 
looking  bit  of  country  that  they  struck.  The 
Boer’s  one  idea  is  to  be  as  far  away  from 
another  as  it  is  possible,  unless  related,  and  it 
is  a  well  known  thing  that  they  never  settle 
where  they  can  see  the  smoke  of  a  neighbor’s 
fire.  They  are  a  wonderful  people,  and  you  very 
seldom  meet  a  Boer  family  without  its  Bible,  and 
it  is  their  religion  and  faith  that  carries  them 
through.  I  can  speak  a  certain  amount  of  Dutch, 
and  that  helped  matters  considerably.  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  their  ideas  are  very  crude,  and  they 
think  nothing  of  very  close  intermarriages,  and 
the  result  is  not  always  what  could  be  wished  for. 

My  journey  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
T  was  getting  correspondingly  anxious,  although 
I  had  been  months  and  months  without  news. 


When  I  knew  I  should  get  letters  at  Beira,  I  got 
nervous,  and  from  now  on,  instead  of  wishing  to 
shoot,  my  one  idea  was  to  get  on  to  my  journey’s 
end,  and  find  out  what  had  happened  to  those  at 
home  during  ray  long  absence.  I  only  shot  now 
what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  food,  and  al¬ 
though  I  saw  many  fine  specimens,  I  took  no 
interest  in  them,  but  traveled  on.  About  a 
week's  journey  from  Beira,  1  ran  into  the  finest 
lot  of  sable  I  had  seen  on  the  whole  trip,  and 
started  out  to  look  at  them  more  closely.  The 
country  where  I  saw  these  was  not  very 
thick,  and  when  first  sighted,  they  were  about 
300  yards  off.  There  was  a  big  herd,  and  in  it 
several  splendid  bulls.  So  much  I  could  see,  but 
at  that  distance  it  was  impossible  to  tell  if  there 
were  any  very  large  ones.  When  I  see  sable  I 
cannot  let  them  alone,  especially  if  there  is  what 
looks  like  a  good  bull  among  them,  but  to  judge 
with  exactness  is  very  hard,  and  from  a  distance 
one  often  imagines  that  an  animal  carries  a  very 
much  larger  head  than  it  does.  I  got  right 
in  among  them,  in  some  small  timber,  and  for 
some  few  minutes  could  see  nothing  but  cows 
and  a  few  young  bulls.  At  last  I  saw  one  which 
I  thought  must  be  one  of  the  big  ones.  I  fired, 
but  he  went  off  as  if  unhurt.  I  knew  perfectly 
well,  however,  that  I  had  hit  him,  and  that  i 
should  get  him,  but  I  could  find  no  blood  spoor. 

I  would  not  give  it  up,  and  eventually  we  found 
him  about  200  yards  on,  dead  as  a  door  nail. 
He  carried  a  poor  head,  not  at  all  symmetrical — 
one  horn  being  much  longer  than  the  other. 
However,  it  was  meat,  and  that  was  needed. 

One  day  I  met  two  mounted  police,  and  they 
inquired  of  me  in  French  if  I  had  seen  anything 
of  three  wagons  and  some  Dutchmen.  I  have 
made  it  a  rule,  if  there  is  any  trouble  going,  not  to 
mix  up  in  it.  I  denied  having  met  them,  and 
asked  for  what  they  were  wanted.  One  replied, 
they  had  stolen  eight  head  of  Kaffir  cattle,  and 
had  been  helping  themselves  pretty  freely  to  the 
other  belongings  of  some  natives.  I  knew  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  should  I  get  mixed  up  in  this,  that 
it  would  mean  a  delay  for  me,  and  so  I  pretended 
entire  ignorance.  I  told  Eli  to  tell  the  other  boys 
that  we  had  met  nobody,  should  they  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  Luckily,  the  police  took  themselves  off, 
after  they  had  asked  me  a  few  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions.  I  could  not  give  them  a  drink,  as 
I  had  no  liquor,  but  I  asked  them  a  few  ques¬ 
tions,  pretending  that  I  was  in  want  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  then  thanked  them,  at  the  same  time 
slipping  a  sovereign  in  the  hand  of  one  for  in¬ 
formation  required,  and  off  they  went  as  pleased 
as  Punch.  It  is  well  at  all  times  not  to  have  any 
business  with  these  men,  as  if  they  wish  they 
can  make  themselves  very  disagreeable  and  give 
you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Two  days  more  and  I  reached  Beira.  I  had 
been  there  before  and  have  no  love  for  it,  for  a 
more  forlorn  place  it  is  hard  to  find  ;  nevertheless, 
there  are  a  really  good  lot  of  fellows  there,  who 
try  their  best  to  make  life  bearable  to  you  while 
you  remain  there.  To  my  great  joy,  I  found 
there  would  be  a  German  East  African  boat  call¬ 
ing  in  thirty  days,  and  I  had  none  too  much  time 
to  arrange  my  affairs.  What  little  ivory  I  had.  I 
sold  very  well,  and  was  busy  for  two  days  look¬ 
ing  over  my  specimens,  and  having  them  packed 
im  air-tight  boxes.  I  paid  off  my  porters  and 
gave  them  a  good  substantial  present,  as  this 
crowd  had  never  caused  me  any  annoyance.  I 
met  one  o'd  friend  here,  and  it  was  mainly 
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through  hath  that  I  had  no  bother  at  all  with  the 
officials.  People  say  that  the  Portuguese  officials 
cause  you  a  lot  of  trouble  and  bother,  but  with 
this  I  do  not  agree.  If  you  use  them  with  a 
little  tact,  everything  is  easy ;  but  with  people 
like  these,  a  little  politeness  goes  a  very  long 
way.  Always  agree  with  them,  and  consider  that 
whatever  they  do  is  right.  It  costs  nothing  and 
saves  you  a  good  deal. 

I  had  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  wait¬ 
ing  for  me,  and,  as  usual,  found  some  of  it  far 
from  pleasant,  and  I  found  it  was  high  time  that 
I  had  returned,  as  my  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  England  on  business,  and  they  had 
been  searching  far  and  wide  for  me  for  eight 


months.  I  also  heard  of  the  death  of  one  of  my 
greatest  friends — he  was  my  very  best  friend — 
killed  in  the  Congo  by  an  elephant.  It  was  what 
I  always  thought  would  happen  to  him.  Pie  was 
too  brave  and  venturesome,  but  this- did  not  make 
the  news  less  sad.  He  had  been  away  over  six¬ 
teen  months  on  his  trip,  and  I  was  to  have  gone 
with  him,  but  was  prevented  at  the  last  moment. 
His  trip  was  purely  a  business  venture,  princi¬ 
pally  for  ivory.  I  was  very  much  cut  up  and 
broke  down  that  night,  and  was  threatened  with 
a  dose  of  fever.  Luckily,  the  boat  turned  up  on 
time,  and  I  was  able  to  get  on  board,  taking  Eli 
with  me,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Mombasa,  I 
dropped  him,  and  right  sorry  I  was  to  say  good¬ 


bye.  Eli  had  a  black  skin,  but  a  much  larger 
and  whiter  heart  than  a  great  many  white  men, 
and  I  believe  he  was  really  sorry  to  say  good-bye 
to  me.  Pie  begged  me  to  take  him  on  to  Eng¬ 
land,  but  this  was  too  tall  an  order  for  me.  I 
rewarded  him  well,  and  know  where  to  lay  my 
hands  on  him  should  I  again  go  out  to  that 
country. 

A  couple  of  weeks  of  sea  air  soon  put  new 
life  into  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  again  quite  fit. 
I  had  made  a  long  trip,  had  had  excellent  sport 
and  escaped  all  dangers ;  but  I  had  come  back,  not 
poorer  than  I  started,  but  without  that  bag  of 
gold  which  I  had  so  fondly  hoped  to  bring  with 
me. 


Wildfowl  on  the  Farm. — V. 

A  difficulty  much  spoken  of  by  Captain  Oates 
is  a  tendency  of  the  young  wild  ducks  to  get 
their  down,  especially  their  heads,  necks  and 
backs  dirty  from  the  accumulation  of  food.  Wet 
meal  if  of  course  sticky,  the  ducklings  are 
greedy  and  careless  and  get  more  or  less  of  it 
on  their  heads  and  necks,  from  which  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  back,  and  when  dried  on  the 
down  it  becomes  a  mat  which  causes  disease  of 
the  skin  and  often  of  the  eyes.  To  get  rid  of 
this  trouble  he  recommends  washing  the  ducks 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  a  labor  which,  of 
course,  could  not  be  performed  if  there  were 
many  ducks  to  be  treated.  A  better  plan  would 
seem  to  be  not  to  give  the  ducks  their  food  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  get  it  on  their  plum¬ 
age  in  this  way.  By  seeing  that  the  food  is  fed 
to  them  in  a  more  or  less  dried  condition  instead 
of  being  almost  liquid,. they  will  get  but  little  of 
it  on  the  down,  and  what  they  do  annex  will  for 
the  most  part  be  cleaned  off  by  their  own  bills. 

Before  the  young  ducks  are  allowed  to  go  to 
the  water  they  should  be  fairly  large  and  strong 
and  have  some  feathers  on  wings  and  back. 
When  they  are  about  six  or  seven  weeks  old, 
however,  they  may  be  permitted  to  go  to  the 
water,  and  from  that  time  on  may  spend  a  por¬ 
tion  of  each  day  there.  If,  however,  they  are 
left  perfectly  free  to  wander  at  their  own  sweet 
will  over  a  body  of  water  or  along  a  brook,  they 
will  be  exposed  to  many  dangers,  which  cannot 
be  guarded  against.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
temporarily  fence  off  with  wire  netting  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area  of  the  shore  of  the  pond, 
or  a  small  section  of  the  brook  and  let  the  birds 
do  their  bathing  in  that.  The  first  bath  should 
not  last  too  long,  and  if  practicable  it  is  very 
well  to  take  the  coops  of  the  old  birds  down  to 
the  water's  edge  and  let  the  young  ones  take 
their  first  swim  under  the  parental  eye.  The 
danger  to  the  young  brood  is  somewhat  reduced 
if  the  water  is  within  a  piece  of  woods  or  is 
well  bordered  at  the  edge  by  overhanging  wil¬ 
lows.  This  will  keep  off  winged  enemies,  which, 
however,  the  man  who  is  present  in  charge  of 


the  young  birds,  should  be  able  to  shoot  if  they 
appear. 

Not  very  long  after  the  birds  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  water  they  may  be  allowed 
their  liberty.  The  tendency  of  old  and  young 
will  then  be  to  form  into  little  companies  which 
will  go  off  together  in  search  of  food,  and  by 
this  time  it  will  be  safe  to  remove  the  wire  net¬ 
ting  which  was  put  down  at  first  to  keep  the 
young  birds  from  wandering.  They  are  now 
large  enough  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
enemies  and  to  have  an  idea  what  to  do  to 
escape  from  them.  From  this  time  forth  the 
young  birds  require  but  little  watching.  Their 
water,  and  a  portion  of  their  food  they  provide 
themselves,  but  they  must  still  be  trained  to 
come  to  a  certain  place  at  fixed  hours  of  the  day, 
where  they  should  be  offered  grain,  ground  dried 
meat  and  chopped  green  food. 

It  should  now  be  mid-summer  and  a  time 
when  the  young  birds  must  be  especially  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies.  The 
woods  may  be  full  of  young  hawks  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  carnivorous  animals  have  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  by  the  litters  born  during  the  past  spring. 
It  is  important  that  the  man  who  has  charge  of 
the  ducks  should  carry  his  gun  constantly  with 
him,  should  have  traps  set  everywhere  and  should 
always  be  prepared  to  set  some  more.  By  this 
time  the  young  ducks  are  wholly  feathered,  and 
those  which  have  not  been  pinioned  are  able  to 
use  their  wings  and  no  doubt  do  use  them  to 
some  extent,  making  short  excursions  to  neigh¬ 
boring  waters,  but  returning  always  at  feeding 
time  and  to  spend  the  night  on  what  they  regard 
as  their  home. 

When  the  autumn  migration  begins,  these  birds 
that  are  making  excursions  from  home  will  often 
bring  with  them  on  their  return  wild  migrants 
which  in  time  become  so  tame  as  to  share  the 
food  and  the  roosting  place  of  the  home-reared 
birds.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  duck  breeder,  for  he  may  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  the  next  season  some  of 
these  wild  birds  will  return  and  will  take  up 
their  abode  within  his  inclosure  and  there  rear 
their  young,  supplying  fresh  blood  for  his  flock. 


When  the  shooting  season  opens,  there  will 
no  doubt  be  some  destruction  of  his  home¬ 
reared  birds,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  by  the 
owner.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  many  of 
his  neighbors  will  have  been  sufficiently  obser¬ 
vant  to  see  where  the  birds  go  on  their  journeys 
away  from  home  and  how  they  return,  and  peo¬ 
ple  may  station  themselves  in  the  line  of  flight 
and  may  kill  a  few  or  a  good  many.  This  is  a 
loss  that  must  be  borne.  We  assume  that  the 
duck  breeder  is  not  attempting  to  rear  birds  for 
a  money  profit,  but  for  the  interest  he  feels  in 
the  work,  and  after  getting  some  little  shooting 
himself,  he  will  not  grudge  the  same  to  his 
neighbors.  A  good  arrangement  in  regard  to 
such  a  matter  would  be  for  the  landowner  to 
invite  his  neighbors,  say  once  a  week,  to  join 
with  him  in  having  shooting  from  certain  stands, 
and  by  doing  this  he  could  very  likely  limit  the 
shooting  to  once  a  week,  which  would  cut  it 
down  to  five  or  six  days  for  the  season  under 
ordinary  weather  conditions  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  loss  of  birds  caused  by  this  shoot¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  be  more  than  made  up  by  the 
wild  birds  that  would  return  next  spring. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the  shooting  sea¬ 
sons  of  1908  and  1909  certain  of  the  more 
familiar  ducks,  as  the  black  duck  and  mallard 
were  apparently  more  abundant  than  for  many 
years  past.  This  by  many  is  attributed  to  the 
stopping  of  spring  shooting  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  where  these  birds  breed. 
This  shortening  of  the  season  has  not  only  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  birds  killed  annually,  but 
has  enabled  certain  species  to  return  and  com¬ 
mence  to  reoccupy  the  breeding  grounds  which 
were  theirs  until  they  were  driven  away  by  the 
pursuit  of -the  man  with  the  shotgun. 

At  best,  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  wild 
ducks  have^  been  enormously  reduced  by  the 
occupation  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lakes  and  ponds  and  sloughs  and  marshes  and 
swamps,  which  once  furnished  breeding  grounds 
for  wildfowl,  have  been  drained,  cleared  and  put 
under  the  plow.  The  birds  that  used  to  occupy 
them  have  in  part  been  killed  and  in  part  been 
obliged  to  move  on.  Nevertheless,  there  are  still 
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great  areas  of  lake  and  marsh  and  swamp,  which 
offer  to  these  birds  satisfactory  breeding  grounds, 
provided  they  are  unmolested  on  their  return  in 
spring.  We  have  mentioned  the  breeding  of 
birds  in  Central  Park  and  in  the  New  York  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society’s  Park  in  the  Bronx,  and  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  given  of  large  broods  of  black 
ducks  reared  at  various  points  in  Connecticut, 
especially  at  the  mouths  of  the  Housatonic  in 
Connecticut  and  other  rivers.  Blackducks  and 
mallards  breed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
central  lake  region  of  New  York,  and  as  these 


TrapShoolers  P/alform 


Snipe’s  Nest  on  Shooting  Ground. 

Toronto,  Aug.  26. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
In  Ashbridge  Marsh,  south  of  Goodesham’s 
byres,  in  front  of  the  Stanley  Gun  Club  shooting 
house,  a  Wilson’s  snipe  nest  was  found  by  R. 
Buchanan,  May  12,  1910.  When  found,  it  con¬ 
tained  the  full  clutch  of  four  eggs. 

It  was  frequently  visited  by  Mr.  Alberts  and 
others,  and  the  eggs  were  hatched  out  between 
the  1st  and  2d  of  June.  The  nest  and  eggs  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Alberts  and  are  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  James  Murro. 

The  male  bird  was  frequently  seen,  and  some¬ 
times  on  top  of  the  trap  house.  The  female  was 
hard  to  flush,  and  lay  close  during  all  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  if  not  approached  from  the  path  of  the  trap 
house. 

The  diagram  gives  the  location  of  the  nest, 
nine  feet  distant  from  the  path  to  the  trap  house, 
and  twelve  yards  from  the  platform  where  the 
shooting  took  place.  In  the  photograph  is  to  be 
seen  a  gun  wad  lying  in  the  nest.  E.  T. 


Kills  Turkeys  and  Game  Birds. 

The  greatest  obstacle  met  with  by  experi¬ 
menters  in  the  rearing  of  our  native  quail  and 
grouse  has  been  the  more  or  less  mysterious  dis¬ 
ease  which  is  known  to  turkey  raisers  as  black¬ 
head.  Scientific  people  call  it  coccidium. 

This  is  a  minute  parasite  belonging  to  the  lowest 
form  of  animal  life.  It  attacks  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  liver,  has  almost  put  a  period  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  turkey  raising  in  New  England,  and 
kills  off  whole  broods  of  hand-reared  quail  and 
grouse.  It  is  readily  communicable;  the  well 
bird  taking  up  with  its  food  and  water  certain 
microscopic  cysts  that  are  passed  by  the  infected 


bird.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  any 
remedy  for  the  disease,  or  even  about  its  treat¬ 
ment.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  it  occurred 
only  in  the  turkey;  but  it  now  appears  that  fowls, 
pigeons,  ducks  and  sparrows  have  the  disease, 
and  while  they  resist  it  better  than  do  the 
turkeys,  they  frequently  die  of  it.  It  is  believed 
that  the  common  English  sparrow  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  dissemination  of  blackhead. 

Formerly  turkey  raising  was  a  great  industry 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  indeed  over  much  of  South¬ 
ern  New  England.  Thirty  years  ago,  Block 
Island  alone  used  to  send  to  the  Thanksgiving 
market  no  less  than  twenty  tons  of  turkeys.  Now 
for  many  years  not  500  pounds  have  been  shipped 
annually. 

The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  of 
Rhode  Island  State  College  has  long  been  investi¬ 
gating  this  subject.  It  concludes  that  practically 
all  fowls  are  infected  with  this  disease,  and  so 
far  as  turkeys  are  concerned,  recommends  es¬ 
pecially  preventive  measures  against  it.  All  Un¬ 
infected  flocks  of  birds  and  yards  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  careful  examination  of  all  new  stock 
before  it  is  introduced ;  keep  turkeys  on  grounds 
which  are  as  fresh  as  may  be;  change  the  range 
every  year  or  two  and  keep  the  flocks  isolated 
from  other  poultry;  keep  a  watch  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  birds,  taking  their  weight  from  time  to 
time;  keep  the  yards  free  from  sparrows  and 
rats  and  mice,  which  carry  the  parasite.  Bury  or 
burn  all  birds  that  have  died  of  this  disease.  Of 
course,  sick  birds  should  at  once  be  isolated. 

Persons  who  wish  to  rear  grouse  and  quail  in 
confinement  must  do  this  on  ground  that  has  not 
been  run  over  by  fowls  and,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  the  birds  should  be  kept  absolutely  away 
from  domestic  poultry. 


birds  are  unmolested  they  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  reoccupy  these  favorite  sections,  the 
young  birds  brought  up  there  returning  to  breed 
again. 

There  seems,  therefore,  good  hope  that  as 
time  goes  on,  as  our  laws  are  improved  and  are 
better  enforced  and  better  supported  by  public 
sentiment,  wildfowl  should  once  more  increase 
— if  not  to  the  abundance  of  olden  times,  at 
least  to  numbers  which  will  continue  to  keep 
the  great  winter  resorts  over  the  whole  South 
well  populated  for  generations  to  come. 

To  this  good  end  every  country  dweller  who 
is  fond  of  wild  animals  and  of  shooting  may 
contribute,  provided  only  he  is  willing  to  give 
a  little  time  and  thought  to  what  will  soon  be¬ 
come  a  most  fascinating  pastime.  In  old  times 
it  was  a  common  thing  to  see,  on  farms  in  the 
West,  flocks  of  wild  geese,  mallards,  pintails, 
shovellers  and  teal,  which  had  been  reared  under 
hens  from  eggs  taken  from  nests  found  by  the 
boys  on  the  farm.  Many  years  ago  Forest  and 
Stream  printed  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  partial  domestication  of  a  number  of  wild¬ 
fowl  on  one  of  the  lakes  in  Ceneral  New  York. 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  now 
is  not  far  off,  when  this  interesting  subject  will 
be  given  careful  attention  and  not  a  little  time 
by  many  country  residents.  Orange. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 
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Sentiment  and  the  Senses. 

For  years  I  have  been  reading  instructions 
about  the  proper  method  of  conducting  a  hunt¬ 
ing  party,  or  of  camping  for  rest  and  recreation 
on  the  shores  of  some  peaceful  lake.  Nothing 
has  surprised  me  more  than  a  peculiarity  of 
these  writings,  which  show  a  vein  of  economy 
parsimony — even  stinginess — which  seems  to  run 
through  them  all.  They  suggest  that  the  proper 
thing  for  breakfast  is  fat  bacon  and  coffee,  and 
all  appear  to  imply  that  the  height  of  a  hunter’s 
ambition  should  be  starvation  and  self  denial. 

This  may  be  very  well  if  a  man  has  been  living 
in  some  large  city  with  a  full  purse,  the  markets 
of  the  world  at  his  call,  and  no  idea  of  self-con¬ 
trol.  If  he  has  grown  unduly  fat  frpm  high  liv¬ 
ing  and  generous  wine,  if  his  system  has  soaked 
up  so  much  comfort  and  luxury  that  he  has  lost  all 
desire  for  the  good  things  of  life,  why  then,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  starvation  and  a  hard  bed  may  be 
helpful  to  his  physical  and  spiritual  being  alike, 
and  a  trip  where  he  is  nourished  by  bacon,  mush 
and  scenery  may  teach  him  to  appreciate  again 
some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Will  Carlton 
says:  “If  you  want  to  make  a  man  appreciate 
heaven,  first  give  him  a  touch  of  hell.”  This 
seems  to  be  the  idea  of  many  of  the  writers  of 
fiction  or  of  hunting  and  camping  stories. 

A  man  who  has  to  do  hard  physical  work 
needs  to  be  well  nourished,'  whether  he  be  a 
hunter,  an  old-time  horse  thief  ahead  of  his 
pursuers,  or  a  Montana  train  robber  who  must 
ride  far  and  fast  and  rope  a  fresh  horse  every 
hour,  turning  loose  the  worn  out  one,  and  must 
keep  his  system  in  shape  to  give  a  tough  old 
sheriff  a  fight,  or  to  ride  all  day  and  all  night. 

A  guide  who  all  summer  has  ranged  along  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  hard  luck,  and  who  hires  out 
to  a  tourist  with  a  literary  grub  list  experience, 
looks  at  the  outfit  with  sad  heart  and  discouraged 
air.  When  a  man  starts  on  a  trip  lean  and  tired, 
gets  up  at  4  a.  m.,  builds  fires,  hunts  horses,  helps 
cook  breakfast,  lugs  in  a  cord  of  wood  for  the 
evening  camp-fire,  saddles  horses — after  running 
them  down  a  few  times — and  does  all  this  while 
the  advocate  of  a  small  commissary  peacefully 
sleeps  the  healthy  beauty  sleep  of  a  fat  man  on 
a  banting  diet,  he  needs  grub  that  will  put  vim 
in  his  body  and  go  in  his  legs. 

The  mess  wagon  of  a  good  cow  outfit  carries  a 
bill  of  fare  that  would  make  many  a  gooH 
restaurant  landlord  feel  envious.  Hunters,  trap¬ 
pers  or  prospectors  load  their  pack  horses  with 
all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat  and  then  pile  on 
top  a  large  bed  of  soft  wool  blankets.  They 
know  that  if  they  are  to  stand  up  with  their 
work  they  must  live  well  and  sleep  warm  and 
comfortably.  Only  the  rankest  kind  of  tender¬ 
foot  attempts  to  live  on  scant  rations  and  sleep 
in  a  single  blanket. 

I  believe  if  you  purpose  to  go  on  a  satisfactory 
camping  trip  you  should  take  with  you  the  best 
food  you  can  afford,  and  take  all  you  need  and 
then  some  more.  T  am  tired  of  hearing  of  coffee, 
bacon  and  a  Http  flour  as  the  food  supply  for 
such  a  trip.  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804-06,  with 


boats  to  transport  their  supplies  and  the  best 
hunters  on  earth  to  provide,  ate  dog,  then  more 
dog,  and  sometimes  dog  straight.  How  thought¬ 
less  a  man  of  the  present  day  must  be  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  live  on  the  game  he  kills  while  on  a 
hunting  and  camping  trip.  The  game  is  about 
gone;  through  lack  of  experience  and  training, 
the  hunter  has  lost  most  of  his  old-time  cunning; 
the  sportsman  who  hacks  a  trip  of  the  present 
day  with  coin,  is  often  a  vile  shot,  and  a  hungry 
guide  has  to  stand  and  hold  his  fire,  while  a  fat 
mountain  sheep  or  bull  elk  runs  into  the  next 
county  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  is 
gone  forever. 

I  have  camped  and  hunted  with  some  men  who 
authorized  me  to  purchase  all  I  thought  we 
needed,  and  a  list  of  the  good  things  taken  along 
would  have  surprised  the  king  of  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  and  prosperous  monarchy  on  earth  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  Some  men  gave  me  free  run 
of  the  largest  grocery  houses  of  the  East,  so 
that  I  could  order  a  month  in  advance  and  have 
the  best  of  the  world’s  market.  When  a  man 
with  an  appetite  like  that  of  a  grizzly  on  coming 
out  in  the  spring  can  sit  down  before  a  pack 
cover  on  the  clean  dry  ground,  spread  with  such 
dainties  as  I  have  ordered  he  ought  to  be  happy. 
About  him  on  all  sides  the  high  mountains  are 
towering,  snow-capped,  the  cool  mountain  stream 
rolls  at  his  feet;  in  the  meadow  before  the  camp, 
the  horses  are  grazing  among  the  wild  flowers 
and  bunch  grass.  Just  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in 
the  west  and  the  clouds  turning  to  purple  and 
gold,  such  a  man  may  sit  down  to  a  bill  of  fare 
that  includes  the  choicest  coffee  from  South 
America  and  Java,  sugar-cured  ham  from  Iowa, 
potatoes  from  the  granite  lands  of  Montana, 
butter  from  the  best  dairies  of  the  Coast  city, 
cream  in  cans  from  New  York,  olives  from  Italy, 
pineapples  and  oranges  from  the  South  Sea  and 
California,  sun-kissed  fruits  from  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  Golden  West,  dates  of  Persia,  figs, 
cheese,  spices  and  condiments  from  a  dozen 
foreign  countries— if  he  sits  down,  I  say,  to  all 
this,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  possibilities  for 
to-morrow  of  a  few  grouse,  a  string  of  trout,  a 
fat  mountain  sheep,  bull  elk,  hilly  goat  or  grizzly 
hear,  I  am  sure  that  this  man  feels  better,  will 
live  longer  and  will  be  happier  than  any  one  can 
who  attempts  to. camp  and  live  on  a  tramp’s  diet. 

There  are  times  when  a  scant  commissary  is 
inevitable.  You  may  stay  out  longer  than  in¬ 
tended  and  run  short ;  you  may  lose  a  pack 
horse  with  much  needed  supplies ;  and  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  will  eat  double 
what  you  supposed  you  would,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  trip  you  may  come  in  on  scant  rations. 
That  is  right;  that  is  unavoidab’e ;  no  one  will 
complain  ;  but  do  not  start  out  short  of  grub. 

A  hungry  dog  hunts  hard,  and  a  lean  and 
hungry  guide,  packer,  horse  wrangler  or  cook 
may  do  much  work,  but  he  is  very  likely  to  be 
crank}-  and  may  hurt  your  feelings  by  profanity, 
and  by  the  emphatic  advice  to  the  trouble  hunt¬ 
ing  pack  horse. 

If  you  live  on  generous  fare,  in  the  years  to 
come  the  guides  will  rise  up  and  call  you 


blessed.  The  cook  will  tell  for  many  a  season 
how  hard  he  tried  to  please  a  man  whose  soul 
was  filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Packers  and  horse  wranglers  will  wipe  a  tear 
from  their  cheeks,  take  a  pull  at  a  chunk  of 
Climax  and  swear  that  you  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  when  you  take  a  last  look  at  the  for¬ 
lorn  outfit  assembled  to  see  you  take  a  Pullman 
for  the  land  of  the  rising  sun,  a  great  sigh  will 
arise  from  many  breasts,  for  they  know  that  they 
will  not  look  upon  your  like  again.  J.  B.  M. 


Roosevelt  on  Conservation. 

In  his  speech  last  week  at  Denver,  Col.  Roose¬ 
velt  spoke  on  the  “Conservation  of  Forests  East 
and  West,”  in  language  which  will  appeal  strongly 
to  all  business  people  and  to  all  lovers  of  outdoor 
things.  Among  other  things,  he  said : 

“In  the  matter  of  conservation  I  heartily  ap¬ 
prove  of  State  action  where  under  our  form  of 
government  the  State  and  the  State  only  has  the 
power  to  act.  I  cordially  join  with  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  State  within  its  own  sphere  take 
the  most  advanced  position  in  regard  to  the 
whole  matter  of  conservation.  I  have  taken  ex¬ 
actly  this  attitude  in  my  own  State  of  New  York. 
Where  the  State  alone  had  power  to  act  I  have 
done  all  I  could  to  get  it  to  act  in  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  manner ;  and  where  the  nation  could  act 
I  have  done  all  I  could  to  get  national  action  in 
the  same  direction.  Unfortunately  in  the  East  we 
have  in  this  matter  paid  the  penalty  of  not  hav¬ 
ing  our  forest  land  under  national  control,  and 
the  penalty  has  been  severe.  Most  of  the  States 
- — although  they  are  old  States — have  not  pro¬ 
tected  their  forests,  each  failing  to  act  by  itself, 
because  the  action  was  really  the  common  con¬ 
cern  of  all,  and  where  action  is  the  common  con¬ 
cern  of  all,  experience  has  shown  that  it  can  only 
be  profitably  undertaken  by  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment. 

‘As  a  result  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  such 
wise  action  by  the  several  State  Governments 
in  the  East,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  get  national 
legislation  under  which  the  National  Government, 
at  the  expense  of  millions  of  dollars,  shall  under¬ 
take  to  do  as  regards  the  Appalachians  and 
White  Mountains  of  the  East  what  it  is  now  do¬ 
ing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  here  out  West.  It 
would  be  both  a  calamity  and  an  absurdity  for 
the  National  Government  now  to  do  in  the  West 
the  very  thing  that  at  a  heavy  pecuniary  cost  it 
is  trying  to  undo  in  the  East.  By  actual  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  East  we  have  found  to  our  cost  that 
the  nation  and  not  the  several  States  can  best 
guard  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  the  forests  and  the  waters,  and  that  if  it  fails 
to  attempt  this  duty  at  the  outset  it  will  later  on 
have  to  pay  heavily  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  take 
up  the  work,  which,  because  it  is  done  so  late, 
cannot  be  so  well  done  as  if  it  had  been  begun 
earlier. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
any  nezvsdeam ■  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 
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Rail  Shooting  on  the  Flood. 

A  raw,  northeast  wind  blew  across  the  broad 
tidal  flats  which  stretched  away  for  miles  to 
the  south  and  west  from  the  tiny  boat  house, 
which  stands  like  an  island  in  the  great  sea  of 
mingled  greens  and  faded  yellows.  From  the 
bridge  where  we  stood  the  winding  creek  showed 
dull  and  leaden  under  the  mass  of  hurrying 
clouds,  which  still  let  down  an  occasional  spatter 
of  rain,  and  the  white-capped  waves  splashed 
with  a  monotonous  slap-slap  against  the  stone 
foundation  of  the  dock. 

It  was  the  25th  of  September,  and  for  three 
days  and  nights  the  equinoctial  storm  had  lasted, 
the  wind  varying  front  a  light  breeze  to  a  gale, 
and  corning  from  the  southeast.  Such  a  storm  is 
welcome  to  the  rail  shooters  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  for  the  big  tides  which  it  drives  in 
make  it  possible  to  push  light  skiffs  back  among 


sharply  with  the  darker  green  of  the  cattails. 

Toward  this  little  creek  I  paddled,  while  Billy 
occupied  himself  by  arranging  the  shells  within 
easy  reach  and  making  dire  threats  as  to  what 
he  would  do  to  those  rail  when  they  began  to 
jump.  It  had  been  planned,  as  usual,  to  take 
turns  with  the  gun,  one  shooting  until  a  certain 
number  of  birds  had  flushed,  and  then  taking  the 
other’s  place  at  the  push-pole.  This  makes  a 
fair  division  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  the  play, 
and  we  had  always  found  it  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Billy  won  the  toss  for  first  turn  with  the  gun, 
so  as  the  boat  neared  the  grounds,  I  got  out  the 
fifteen-foot  pole  of  seasoned  pine,  and  standing 
on  the  heavy  stern  deck,  prepared  for  strenuous 
work.  The  work  of  pushing  even  a  little  rail 
boat  through  tangled  grass  and  rice  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  child’s  play,  especially  when  there  is  a  soft 
mud  bottom  of  limitless  depth,  where  the  pole 


rail  were  big  and  strong,  and  generally  skimmed 
down  wind  with  far  more  than  their  usual  speed. 
Occasionally  we  lost  a  bird  that  had  gone  down 
evidently  clean-killed,  for  it  was  very  difficult  to 
mark  them  down  accurately  in  the  confusion  of 
swaying  grass  and  cattails. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  Billy  to  get  his  first 
allowance  of  ten  shots,  and  when  I  took  my  place 
in  the  bow  there  was  still  a  lot  of  ground  to  be 
covered  up  that  particular  creek.  The  tide  by 
this  time  had  risen  so  high  that  it  was  possible  to 
push  the  boat  out  over  the  meadows,  and  there 
we  found  the  birds  which  hitherto  had  led  lives 
of  comparative  safety  as  far  as  hunters  were 
concerned.  It  seemed  as  if  almost  evert"  patch 
of  cattails  contained  one  or  more,  and  one  little 
island  of  green  sheltered  four,  only  one  of  which 
lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Every  now  and  again  un¬ 
gainly  bitterns  would  flap  heavily  up  from  the 
cover  of  the  long  grasses,  and  once  we  killed  a 
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the  cattails,  where  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
birds  are  quite  safe. 

The  shooting  that  season  had  been  below  the 
average,  for  the  clear,  hot  weather  had  made  the 
soras  loath  to  rise,  and  from  safe  hiding  places 
in  the  grass  they  had  answered  merely  with 
querulous  “ke-e-a-ks”  to  the  vigorous  slapping  of 
the  pushers’  poles. 

So  it  was  with  considerable  eagerness  that  Billy 
and  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  big  storms 
which  usually  come  late  in  September,  and  whe'n 
this  one  started  in  with  every  promise  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  desired  conditions,  we  hoped  for 
“good  hunting.” 

It  lacked  perhaps  three  hours  of  high  tide  when 
we  pushed  out  in  the  light,  round-bottomed  boat, 
but  the  top  of  the  old  stake  that  marked  the 
usual  limit  of  the  flood  was  already  under  water. 
1  he  tide  promised  to  be  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  higher  than  normal,  and  as  we  were  the 
first  on  the  grounds,  it  looked  as  if  the  hundred 
light  shells  stowed  under  the  bow  seat  would  be 
none  too  many. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  main  creek  was  a 
broad  slough,  and  from  this  a  smaller  stream 
wound  far  back  across  the  flats,  its  edges  bord¬ 
ered  with  wild  rice,  the  faded  color  contrasting 


jaws  find  scant  holding-ground.  There  is  a  knack 
about  it,  too,  the  knack  of  making  every  ounce  of 
muscle  count  and  of  ‘  keeping  a  run  on”  the  boat 
between  shoves.  A  good  pusher  can  always  be 
told  by  the  final  thrust  he  gives  with  the  pole, 
j ust  before  starting  the  swift  hand-under-hand 
recovery. 

As  the  bow  entered  the  rice,  Billy  rose  to  his 
feet  that  he  might  see  better,  and  then  for  a  few 
minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  the  splash  of  the 
pole  and  the  ceaseless  scrape  and  squeak  of  the 
stems  against  the  sides  of  the  boat  as  we  forced 
our  way  along.  Soon  a  rail  flushed  thirty  feet 
ahead,  and  was  cut  down  before  he  was  well 
clear  of  the  rice  tops.  The  shot  started  another 
bird  from  a  little  patch  of  smartweed  near  the 
edge  of  the  meadow,  and  at  the  yell  of  “Mark 
left !”  Billy  swung  around  and  scored  a  difficult 
kill  with  the  second  barrel.  “Some  class — what?” 
he  muttered  cheerfully,  as  he  slipped  in  fresh 
shells,  and  I  agreed,  for  the  second  bird  was  go¬ 
ing  down  wind  almost  with  the  speed  of  a  snipe. 

Gathering  the  two  birds,  we  proceeded  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  narrow  strip  of  rice,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  windings  of  the  stream  and  getting 
shots  every  few  minutes.  It  was  very  different 
sport  from  that  of  the  early  season,  for  these 


Virginia  rail,  a  rather  rare  bird  on  these  grounds. 

An  incident  which  occurred  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  little  creek  seemed  to  amuse  Billy  im¬ 
mensely,  though  I  couldn’t  see  the  funny  side  of 
it  at  the  time.  We  were  crossing  a  narrow  space 
of  open  water,  both  of  us  standing  up  in  the 
boat,  which  was  a  bit  unsteady  when  deprived  of 
support  of  the  grass  and  reeds.  A  rail  jumped 
off  to  the  right,  just  at  the  instant  that  Billy 
started  a  good,  husky  shove  with  the  pole.  The 
combination  caused  me  to  lose  my  balance,  and  as 
I  pulled  on  the  bird  the  boat  started  to  turn 
turtle.  Instinctively,  with  experience  born  of 
canoeing,  I  kicked  the  boat  straight  again  and 
went  overboard  in  the  process,  the  thought  of  a 
complete  capsize  with  all  those  shells  aboard  be¬ 
ing  much  too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Billy 
claims  that  en  route  from  boat  to  water  I  yelled, 
“Did  I  get  him?”  but  I  have  an  idea  that  that  is 
only  a  little  embellishment  added  for  the  benefit 
of  those  to  whom  he  tells  the  story.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  two  things  are  certain — the  waters  of  the 
creek  were  very  wet,  and  no  bird  was  picked  up 
to  account  for  that  particular  shot. 

In  time  we  reached  a  little  bridge,  where  a 
fine  macadam  road  crosses  the  marsh  from  east 
to  west,  and  here  a  halt  was  called  for  a  brief 
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rest.  Twenty-five  birds  had  been  boated  thus  far 
and  about  half  as  many  missed  or  lost,  judging 
from  the  number  of  shells  remaining  in  the  box. 
From  all  directions  over  the  meadows  sounded 
the  popping  of  guns,  indicating  that  others  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  high  water  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  rail. 

But  there  was  one  creek  half  a  mile  to 
the  southward,  from  which  no  shots  were 
heard,  and  thither  the  boat  was  directed  just  as 
the  tide  began  to  turn.  We  knew  that  there 
was  good  ground  there,  and  a  couple  of  hours 
yet  remained  before  the  water  would  be  too  low 
for  successful  pushing. 

As  we  slipped  quietly  around  the  bends  in  the 
narrow  stream  toward  the  new  grounds,  Billy 
shoved  heavier  shells  into  the  gun,  hoping  for 
a  chance  at  ducks.  And  it  was  well  that  he  did 
so,  for  ere  half  the  distance  had  been  covered  a 
wavering  blitrr  appeared  on  the  horizon  and 
quickly  resolved  itself  into  several  small  dots. 
“Mark  right,  Billy ;  teal !”  and  almost  before  the 
boat  could  be  shoved  into  the  grass,  they  were 
upon  us,  driving  along  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  in  a  compact  hissing  bunch  that  moved  al¬ 
most  as  a  single  bird.  A  sudden  swerve  showed 
their  blue  wing-coverts  as  Billy  swung  the  little 
sixteen  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  leaders,  and  three 
birds  dropped  in  response  to  the  quick  double 
shot.  The  rest  kept  on  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  we  waited  a  few 
minutes  on  the  chance  of  their  return. 

The  second  creek  was  much  like  the  first  in 
character,  but  the  rail  were  not  so  plentiful,  and 
we  had  hard  work  to  get  ten  more  before  the 
falling  water  ended  the  shooting  for  the  day. 
Just  as  we  were  turning  back  Billy  killed  one 
in  a  rather  unusual  way.  He  was  thrashing 
around  with  the  pole  in  a  mass  of  tang’ed  smart- 
weed  trying  to  start  a  bird,  which  apparently  did 
not  want  to  be  started,  and  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  hit  it  with  the  end  of  the  pole,  kill¬ 
ing  it. 

Then  back  to  the  boat  house  to  watch  the  other 
shooters  come  in,  some  with  good  bags  and  some 
with  poor,  according  to  their  ability,  but  all  with 
tales  of  remarkable  hits  or  unaccountable  misses. 

That  day’s  sport  proved  to  be  the  last  good 
one  of  the  season,  for  the  storm  was  followed 
by  much  colder  weather,  and  in  the  sharp,  clear 
nights  with  the  nip  of  the  frost  in  the  air  the 
rail  took  wing  for  the  South.  Once,  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  we  struck  a  small  flight  which  yielded 
a  dozen  birds,  and  then  the  marshes  settled  down 
to  wait  for  the  time  when  colder  weather  would 
bring  on  the  mallards  and  blacks. 

Robbert  S.  Lemmon. 


Quail — Alligators. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Aug.  27. — Editor  Forest  dud 
Stream:  A  few  days  ago,  walking  along  a  deep 
ditch  beside  a  long  disused  road,  in  soft  sand 
and  with  noiseless  step,  I  came  to  a  sort  of  screen 
of  grapevine,  peeped  through  and  saw  a  very  at¬ 
tractive  spectacle.  There  was  a  partridge  and 
more  than  a  dozen  little  ones,  something  like  a 
third  grown.  The  mother  was  crouched  in  the 
warm  sand,  with  one  wing  spread  and  with  her 
bill  was  preening  her  feathers,  while  two  little 
birds  crept  under  the  stiffened  wing  as  if  it  were 
an  umbrella.  Some  of  the  little  fellows  were 
dusting  themselves,  scratching  away  with  their 
feet  and  wriggling  in  the  sand,  as  happy  as  a  lot 
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of  English  sparrows  in  a  dusty  street.  One  bird 
on  tiptoe  was  chasing  an  insect  and  had  the  luck 
to  get  it,  while  another  on  the  fringe  of  the 
shrubbery  was  eating  some  seeds.  The  mother 
looked  very  proud  indeed,  and  I  thought  it  a  very 
happy  family. 

I  made  no  sound  myself,  but  heard  a  little 
rustle  in  the  bushes.  How  quickly  the  scene 
changed.  But  a  few  feet  back  of  the  mother 
there  lay  part  of  a  broken  white  oak  limb, 
covered  with  lichen.  The  quail  uttered  a  sharp 
note  or  two,  turned  her  head,  stood  alert,  and  the 
birds,  with  two  exceptions,  ran  to  the  sides  of  the 
fallen  branch  and  crouched  there,  looking  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  limb  and  its  lichens.  There  was 
not  another  motion,  and  the  mother  and  two  of 
the  birds  which  nestled  under  her  were  as  still  as 
if  they  had  been  frozen.  When  1  took  my  eyes 
off  that  limb  for  an  instant  and  then  looked 
again,  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  birds  from  the  wood. 
Nothing  more  happened,  and  in  a  minute  the 
mother  gave  quite  a  different  note  and  the  little 
quail  came  out  again  and  resumed  their  sports. 

A  passenger  train  on  the  Wilmington  and  New 
Bern  division  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail¬ 
way  recently  killed  a  black  bear  weighing  over 
200  pounds.  The  train  was  going  at  good  speed 
when  the  bear  stepped  upon  the  track,  coming 
from  a  swamp.  The  swamp  makes  a  border  on 
either  side  of  the  track  like  a  wall  of  foliage, 
which  is  green  the  year  round.  The  bear  seemed 
to  have  been  pursued,  was  struck  by  the  pilot  and 
so  thrown  that  his  forefeet  were  cut  off.  He  was 
killed  by  the  train  crew  and  his  body  carried  to 
New  Bern,  where  it  was  eaten.  In  that  part  of 
the  country  bears  are  very  numerous. 

A  farmer  near  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  and  calves;  and  on  one  occasion  a  big 
bull  alligator  ate  a  calf.  Some  time  later  I  was 
with  this  man  and  heard  the  roaring  of  a  bull 
alligator,  mingled  with  the.  noise  made  by  an 
angry  cow.  Taking  guns,  we  ran  through  the 
sand  and  scrub  to  the  place  and  saw  the  cow, 
with  stiffened  tail  and  angry  eyes,  making  fre¬ 
quent  rushes  toward  a  low  embankment  and 
heard  her  horns  strike  the  alligator,  who  puffed 
in  anger.  As  we  ran  up  we  had  time  to  get  a 
couple  of  shots  at  him  as  he  made  a  dash  for 
his  lair,  which  was  in  a  sand  bank  between  two 
stumps,  quite  near  being  a  hole  containing  water 
about  the  color  of  chocolate.  Nearby  was  the 
calf  with  a  broken  leg.  due  to  a  blow  by  the  tail 
of  the  alligator.  My  friend  called  two  or  three 
"hands’-  from  his  farm,  who  began  to  dig  out  the 
’gator.  The  cow  pawed  the  earth  and  had  to 
be  roped  and  led  away,  while  the  calf  was  carried 
to  the  barn.  One  of  the  darkies  who  came  to 
do  the  digging  brought  an  old  Civil  War  rifle 
with  him,  and  suddenly  we  saw  him  drop  his 
mattock,  pick  up  the  old  gun  and  fire.  He  hit 
the  mark,  too,  for  the  water  in  the  hole  was 
whipped  into  foam  by  the  struggling  alligator. 
1  he  darkies  pulled  him  out,  while  the  one  who 
had  fired  remarked  with  a  chuckle,  “I  mos’ 
ginerly  gits  um  when  I.  goes  atter  ’em.  De  mate 
uv  dis  one  be  right  here  under  dese  stumps  or 
twixt  um.”  The  darkies  bent  to  the  task,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  had  the  alligator  partly 
uncovered.  We  had  given  him  a  heavy  dose  of 
large  shot,  and  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  mattock 
finished  him.  The  negroes  cut  him  open  after 
they  had  skinned  him  and  found  he  had  eaten 
some  fish  and  a  crab  or  two,  so  that  he  must 
have  been  to  the  creek  nearby.  We  had  made 


noise  enough,  it  seemed,  to  have  scared  away  any 
other  ’gators  in  that  vicinity,  but  in  the  black 
water  of  the  creek  we  saw  what  looked  like  a 
piece  of  rough  bark.  The  darky  with  the  rifle 
made  a  snap  shot  again  with  good  fortune,  for 
what  was  apparently  bark  floating  there  was  the 
head  of  the  rustiest  alligator  in  the  world, 
wrinkled  like  an  old  man.  The  darky,  after  he 
had  “noosed  him  out’’  very  adroitly*  declared 
him  to  be  “de  ole  he,  de  daddy  uv  um  all.”  The 
darky  said  that  out  of  some  parts  of  the  skin  of 
the  alligators  they  were  going  to  make  what  he 
called  “snake-leggins.” 

Mention  has  been  made  by  me  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  work  by  the  United  States  of  digging  a  canal 
near  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  connecting  Neffse  River 
and  its  fresh  water  with  Core  Creek,  a  salt-water 
estuary.  The  engineer  in  charge  says  the  work 
will  be  completed  in  November.  It  was  originally 
thought  it  would  be  done  by  the  first  of  August, 
but  so  numerous  were  the  gigantic  trees  and 
stumps  found  under  the  soil  that  the  delay  was 
unavoidable.  This  canal  will  be  in  Use  next 
winter  and  will  be  very  convenient  for  yachtsmen 
going  to  Florida,  and  enable  them  to  dodge  the 
bad  capes,  Henry,  Hatteras  and  Lookout.  The 
Secretary  of  War  will  in  all  probability  purchase 
the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  which  the 
Government  will  take  over  and  improve,  so  that 
larger  vessels  can  make  the  trip  toll-free.  The 
use  of  the’ canal  near  Beaufort  will  save  from 
seventy-five  to  a  hundred  miles  of  travel,  some 
of  it  through  shallow  water,  where  I  have  seen 
several  yachts  aground. 

Some  interesting  territory  for  fishermen  and 
hunters  will  be  opened  in  the  Neuse  River  sec¬ 
tion,  where  good  sport  is  to  be  had,  and  where 
there  are  some  very  striking  blendings  of  salt¬ 
water  and  fresh-water  fish.  Persons  passing- 
through  Albemarle  Sound  by  this  route,  at  a 
point  not  very  far  from  the  southern  end  of  the 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  get  a  view  of 
the  Kill  Devil  Hill,  these  being  the  highest  sand 
dunes  in  the  United  States,  some  of  them  looking 
like  little  mountains  as  they  are  thrown  into  re¬ 
lief  by  sunshine  and  clouds.  It  was  between 
these  hills  and  the  ocean  that  those  wonderful 
air-men,  the  brothers  Wright,  first  flew.  The 
people  in  that  part  of  the  world  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  Wrights.  They  are  the  ideals  of  the 
brave  lifesavers,  lighthouse  men  and  boatmen. 

Fred.  A.  Olds. 


Rabbits  Here  and  in  Australia. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  in  the  States  rabbits 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  par¬ 
ticular  worry.  A  correspondent  of  our  con¬ 
temporary,  Forest  and  Stream,  indignantly  de¬ 
mands,  in  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
gusted  hunters,  who  is  responsible  for  having 
caused  the  passing  of  an  act  allowing  the  use  of 
ferrets  in  catching  rabbits.  The  law  certainly 
fixes  the  limit  at  ten  rabbits,  but  this,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  is  far  too  much,  as  he 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  ferrets  absolutely,  and. 
indeed,  fine  any  person  having  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  in  his  possession. 

These  keen  rabbit-hunters  would  be  welcomed 
with  open  arms  in  Australia,  where  ferrets, 
weasels,  stoats  and  other  enemies  of  rabbits  have 
been  literally  turned  down  by  the  bushel  without 
having  much,  if  any,  effect  on  the  hordes  of 
bunnies.— Shooting  Times. 
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Death  of  Major  J.  M.  Taylor. 

We  have  received  the  sad  news  that  Major  J. 
M.  Taylor  died  suddenly  in  his  home,  at  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday  night  of  last  week. 
He  was  born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1838.  He  re¬ 
sided  in  that  city  till  comparatively  recent  years. 

From  the  beginning  of  organized  sport  with 
dog  and  gun  in  America  his  name  has  stood  for 
authority,  progressiveness  and  clean  sport.  His 
sphere  of  activity  was  wide.  He  judged  at 
bench  shows  and  field  trials  in  every  section  of 
America,  and  his  awards  were  highly  esteemed 
and  authoritative.  Although  his  specialty  was 
the  different  sporting  breeds,  he  nevertheless  had 
a  profound  knowledge  of  all  breeds,  and  many 
times  acted  as  all-round  judge  of  them.  Taken 
in  the  combined  capacity  of  field  trial  and  bench 
show  judge,  he  was  without  a  peer. 

In  the  early  days  of  field  trials  Major  Taylor 
was  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  “Blues”  over 
the  “Reds” ;  that  is,  the  imported  setters  and 
their  descendants  over  the  native  breeds  of  field 
dogs.  In  this  connection  his  setter  Lit,  in  what 
was  to  have  been  a  three-days’  race  with  the  re¬ 
nowned  setter  dog  Grousedale,  at  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Tenn.,  in  1883,  for  a  purse  of  $1,000,  won 
on  the  second  day,  and  thereby  did  much  to  ad- 
vance  the  cause  of  the  “Blues.”  In  a  way  she 
thereby  neutralized  the  defeat  of  her  sire,  Glad¬ 
stone,  some  years  prior,  by  Campbell’s  Joe  Jr. 
But  matters  of  broader  interest  did  not  escape 
his  attention.  In  the  early  80s  he  advocated  an 
association  of  all  the  clubs  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  sport,  and  worked  industriously  to 
accomplish  it.  He  issued  the  call  for  the  first 
organization  meeting,  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  present  American  Kennel  C'ub,  the 
most  powerful  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  He  was  its  first  president.  In  the  world 
of  trapshooting  he  also  was  distinguished  as  a 
leader.  He  was  an  exoert  shot,  and  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Trapshooting  Association, 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  great  Interstate 
Association. 


The  Louisiana  Consolidation. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  fish  and  oyster  commissions  were 
formally  consolidated  Aug.  22  with  the  following 
personnel:  Frank  M.  Miller,  President;  J.  L. 
Dossman,  Superintendent  of  the  oyster  depart¬ 
ment;  Prof.  W.  R.  Dodson  and  Fred  Grace, 
Amos  L.  Ponder,,  Attorneys ;  F.  T.  Payne,  Sur¬ 
veyor;  C.  S.  Babington,  Secretary;  Henry  Jacobs, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  R.  G.  Dubroca,  Book¬ 
keeper.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  natural  oyster  reefs  in  Louisiana. 
The  oyster  season  opens  in  Louisiana  on  Sept. 
1,  and  the  prospects  are  excellent  for  an  immense 
yield.  The  industry  will  be  prosecuted  vigorous¬ 
ly.  The  commission  decided  to  allow  dredging 
on  oyster  reefs  in  ten  feet  of  water  in  Lake 
Borgne  and  Mississippi  Sound.  The  subject  has 
been  one  of  contention  for  the  past  two  years 
between  the  oyster  commissioners  and  the  oyster 
boatmen  representing  the  big  canneries  on  the 
coast.  The  tongers  contended  that  the  steam 
dredges  ruined  the  oyster  reefs,  and  in  this  con¬ 
tention  they  were  upheld  by  the  former  oyster 
board  after  a  rather  bitter  fight.  The  new  board 
has  now  modified  its  former  ruling,  the  con¬ 
cession  granted  being  in  the  nature  of  a  com¬ 


promise.  The  several  patrol  boats  of  the  com¬ 
mission  have  been  ordered  to  various  waters  to 
watch  oyster  beds  and  enforce  the  law  and  be 
ready  for  the  opening  of  the  season,  Sept.  1. 

F.  G.  G. 


Mass kchusetts  Gunners’  Association. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  2 3.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Massachusetts  Gunners’  Association 
is  a  permanent  organization  and  one  that  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  protect,  and  increase,  together, 
the  interests  of  the  gunners  and  the  game  birds 
and  animals  throughout  this  Commonwealth. 

Its  membership  has  increased  two  hundred  in 
the  last  two  months,  and  it  now  has  members  in 
every  county  and  every  town  and  city.  These 
are  practical  gunners,  and  men  who  can  report 
to  the  association  the  actual  conditions  as  to 
the  protection  and  propagation  of  all  game  birds 
and  animals  throughout  the  State.  These  facts, 
when  required,  will  be  presented  to  the  Fish  and 
Game  Committee  in  the  Legislature  by  this  as¬ 
sociation,  and  there'  is  no  reason  why  the  use¬ 
ful  animals  and  birds  as  well  as  the  game  shall 
not  be  properly  protected  and  increase,  and  the 
recreative  sport  of  gunning  shall  not  be  abol¬ 
ished,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  under  the  persistent 
efforts  of  certain  tender-hearted  but  misinformed 
individuals. 

The  annual  Massachusetts  convention  for  1910 
will  be  held  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  22,  1910,  at 
7:30  o’clock  in  Wesleyan  Hall,  36  Bromfield 
street,  Boston.  Arthur  F.  Means,  Jr.,  Sec’y. 


Caught  the  Elephants  Tusk. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  cables  brought  the  news 
that  C.  E.  Akely,  who  is  collecting  specimens  in 
Africa  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  had  been  badly  injured  by  an  elephant. 
A  letter  received  from  him  by  Fred  N.  Steven¬ 
son,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Akely  hunt¬ 
ing  party,  gives  a  few  details  of  the  occurrence : 

“You  may  wonder  just  what  hoppened  when 
I  met  the  last  elephant.  Briefly  this :  He  took 
me  by  surprise. 

“The  herd  was  some  distance  in  advance  in 
the  bamboos,  and  he  was  upon  me  with  one 
tusk  at  my  chest  before  I  could  raise  a  gun.  I 
caught  the  tusk  and  threw  myself  between  the 
tusks,  grasping  one  with  each  hand.  As  I  went 
down  he  drove  his  tusks  into  the  ground,  and 
his  trunk  curled  under  and  on  my  chest.  Just 
an  instant  I  saw  his  vicious  little  eyes ;  then 
with  a  wheeze  of  rage  he  surged  down  and  I 
went  to  sleep. 

“Four  and  a  half  hours  later  I  awakened, 
drenched  with  the  cold  mist,  buried  in  blood 
and  ants.  One  eye  fortunately  was  in  service, 
and  I  could  see  a  little  way  off  the  camp-fires 
and  tents  of  the  gun-bearers  and  porters,  where 
they  cooked  their  food  and  mourned  their  dead 
‘Bwana.’  They  had  left  me  to  Allah  and  the 
hyenas. 

“My  voice  was  in  good  shape,  and  how  the 
curs  did  come  when  I  called.  They  took  me  in, 
and  during  intervals  of  consciousness  I  got  them 
to  give  me  whiskey  and  beef  tea. 

“Dr.  Phillip,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mis¬ 
sion,  reached  us  about  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  ‘collision,’  so  I  had  the  best  of  care.  There 
were  no  bones  broken  except  ribs,  and  I  don’t 
kpow  how  many  of  these. 

“Why  the  elephant  left  me  I  know  not.  Prob¬ 


ably  thought  I  was  finished  and  went  for  others. 
But  the  others  had  all  'leaked'  out  of  the  land¬ 
scape.  It  seems  possible  that  in  his  last  drive 
he  had  pushed  his  tusks  as  far  into  the  earth 
as  he  could,  which  accounts  for  my  not  being 
flattened  out  as  thin  as  a  wafer. 

“My  head  gun-bearer  was  Swahili,  who  was 
with  Arthur  Newman  when  he  was  gored  by  a 
cow  elephant.  They  say  that  on  that  occasion 
he  killed  the  cow.  On  this  occasion  he  carried 
a  good  gun  to  a  point  of  safety. 

“It  is  now  three  weeks  since  I  was  hurt.  I 
am  still  on  my  back,  but  doing  finely.  I  hope 
that  in  another  three  weeks  I  shall  be  on  the 
trail  of  my  friend,  the  elephant.” 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Akely  came  to  be  known 
as  an  artistic  taxidermist  of  rare  skill.  For  a 
time  he  was  in.  the  employ  of  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  accompanied  Dr.  D.  G. 
Eliot’s  expedition  to  Somaliland.  Here  a  leopard 
that  he  had  wounded  attacked  him  and  tore  him 
frightfully,  but  Akely  finally  killed  the  leopard 
by'  choking  it  to  death  with  his  bare  hands.  He 
was  long  laid  up  from  the  wounds  received.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  feat  of  throttling 
a  leopard  was  ever  before  accomplished,  and  it 
is  quite  certain,  we  imagine,  that  no  white  man, 
other  than  Mr.  Akely,  has  passed  through  such 
experiences  with  big  game  and  survived. 


Bird  Sanctuaries  in  Australia. 

Victoria  has  twenty-three  bird  sanctuaries, 
covering  a  total  area  of  123,989  acres.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these,  parts  of  the  estates  of  many  land¬ 
holders  have  been  proclaimed  by  their  owners 
as  reserves  for  game,  and  some  of  the  shne 
councils  are  having  certain  lands  under  their  con¬ 
trol,  especially  those  containing  lakes,  gazetted 
as  bird  sanctuaries. 

South  Australia  has  three  large  preserves  with 
a  total  area  of  40,400  acres,  and  many  private 
estates  are  also  bird  sanctuaries  where  every 
effort  is  made  to  protect  and  attract  bird  life, 
even  to  placing  suitable  nesting  boxes  in  trees 
and  other  places.  The  Education  Department 
takes  much  interest  in  bird  matters,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  preparing  colored  illustrations  of 
various  protected  birds  for  the  use  of  the  police. 

Queensland  has  reserved  several  small  islands 
as  sanctuaries,  principally  to  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Torres  Strait  pigeons,  when  they 
migrate  from  New  Guinea  to  Queensland  to  nest. 

New  South  Wales  has  eighteen  small  reserves, 
mostly  for  waterfowl,  three  large  parks  with  a 
total  area  of  80,000  acres,  and  three  districts  with 
an  area  of  61,655  acres. 


Rail  Prospects  at  Essex. 

Essex,  Conn.,  Sept.  5- — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  From  recent  observations  taken  not 

only  in  the  covers  hereabouts,  but  in  other  places 
along  the  river,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
growth  of  wild  rice  is  far  greater  than  it  has 
been  for  years.  And  not  only  is  the  crop  heavy 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  number  of  rail  as 
well.  I  have  myself  seen  a  good  many  birds, 
and  most  encouraging  reports  are  continually 
coming  in  from  those  who  have  occasion  to 
spend  more  or  less  time  in  the  haunts  of  the  rail. 

I  think  any  and  all  who  come  to  this  section 
of  Connecticut  to  hunt  will  find  excellent  rail 
shooting  when  the  law  goes  off  on  Sept.  12. 

Geo.  W.  Comstock, 


AT  THE  BROOKSIDE 


From  a  photograph  by  Norman  E.  Spaulding. 


Bait-Casting  at  Night  for  Bass. 

Bozeman,  Mont.,  Aug-.  20.—  Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  practice  of  bait-casting  at  night 
for  blass  bass,  is,  I  believe,  to  many  anglers  quite 
a  recent  innovation,  in  many  places  comparative¬ 
ly  unknown.  During  1907-8,  while  engaged  in 
fish  culture  work  at  San  Marcos,  Texas,  I  brought 
this  method  of  catching  bass  to  the  attention  of 
some  Texas  sportsmen,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
very  short  time  most  of  them  were  equipped  with 
proper  tackle,  casting  for  bass  at  night,  and  in¬ 
variably  with  much  better  success  than  they  had 
in  daylight  over  the  same  waters. 

My  first  experience  of  taking  bass  at  night  in 
this  manner  occurred  during  the  month  of 
August,  1899.  My  companion  and  I  were  stand¬ 
ing  one  night  on  the  shore  of  a  small  lake  of 
Northern  Indiana.  We  had  fished  this  lake  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  and  evening  with  only  the  fair 
success  of  four  large-mouth  bass  to  our  credit. 
A  light  breeze  that  had  rippled  the  lake  all  day 
diminished  at  sunset,  and  as  night  came  on  an 
almost  dead  calm  prevailed  over  the  water.  It 
was  a  dark  night  and  occasionally  we  heard 
sounds  on  the  lake  as  of  fish  feeding  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  ability  of 
fish  to  see  in  the  darkness  and  whether  these  fish, 
which  undoubtedly  were  bass  feeding  on  insects, 
could  strike  accurately  at  night.  We  had  talked 
over  our  pipes  till  after  nine  o’clock,  when  I 
suggested  that  we  take  our  boat  and  rods,  row 
quietly  out  on  the  lake,  make  a  few  casts,  and 
find  out  if  we  could  get  a  strike.  We  were  using 
pork  rind  cut  to  resemble  the  shape  of  a  frog, 
and  tandem  hooks. 

The  night  was  so  dark  we  could  not  distinguish 
the  shore  line,  but  at  about  the  sixth  cast  a  bass 
struck  and  with  this  encouragement  we  con¬ 
tinued  on  around  the  entire  lake,  returning  to 
our  starting  point  about  one  a.  m.  We  had 
caught  twelve  large-mouth  bass,  the  smallest 
weighing  a  trifle  over  one  pound,  several  weigh¬ 
ing  between  three  and  four  pounds,  and  to  hook 
one  of  this  size,  on  a  coal-black  night,  when 
you  cannot  see  the  tip  of  your  rod,  gives  a  most 
weird  excitement  to  the  sport,  which  is  remem¬ 
bered  long  after  the  difficulties  of  casting  at  night 
are  forgotten.  Of  course,  the  darkness  made  it  a 
problem  to  keep  the  boat  the  right  distance  from 
dense  surface  vegetation  and  from  the  shore 
proper.  Frequently  our  baits  landed  in  the 'shrub¬ 
bery.  or  on  dry  land,  and  again  we  would  be  a 
hundred  yards  too  far  out. 

We  told  our  sportsmen  friends  of  casting  for 
bass  at  night,  phenomenal  catches  induced  others 
to  try  the  method  and  of  late  years  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  bait-casting  for  bass  at  night  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  time,  at  least  on  the  lakes  of  North¬ 
ern  Indiana.  Since  my  first  memorable  experi¬ 
ence,  I  have  tried  numerous  artificial  surface 
baits.  One  of  the  best,  however,  is  of  the 
Jersey  spinner  type,  which  makes  a  bubbling 
sound  in  coming  through  the  water.  Such  a 
bait  should  be  reeled  in  very  slowly.  The  bass 
is  first  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  bait  strik¬ 
ing  the  water.  At  times  they  seem  to  follow  it, 


and  even  possibly  feel  of  the  trailing  hooks  with 
the  snout  before  striking;  at  other  times  they 
strike  almost  the  instant  the  bait  touches  the 
water.  On  moonlight  nights  bass  repeatedly  miss 
the  bait,,  sometimes  two  or  three  feet,  and  the 
same  fish  will  strike  several  times  before  finally 
getting  the  bait.  The  moonlight  and  possibly 
the  shadow  of  the  bait  baffle  their  attempts  to 
strike  accurately.  On  dark  nights  bass  seldom 
miss  striking  true  at  the  first  attempt. 

The  beginner  at  this  sport,  after  providing 


A  45-POUND  CHANNEL  BASS  TAKEN  AT  FORKED 
RIVER  BEACH. 


proper  tackle,  which  should  include  a  supply  of 
matches  and  a  lantern,  to  be  lighted  in  case  of 
necessity,  should  be  able  to  cast  smoothly,  with¬ 
out  danger  of  backlashes  and  with  sufficient  con¬ 
trol  to  avoid  lodging  his  bait  in  the  body  of  the 
oarsman  or  other  occupant  of  the  boat.  The 
proper  length  or  distance  of  the  cast,  naturally, 
is  often  mere  guess  work. 

Accuracy,  the  artistic  side  of  bait-casting,  is 
of  course  lost  in  this  form  of  fishing,  but  the 
beginner  will  be  beset  with  new  difficulties  in 
casting,  which  may  tax  his  patience  if  he  is  not 
a  genuine  sportsman.  After  a  few  trials,  how¬ 
ever,  these  troubles  will  be  minimized,  and  quite 
likely  a  recruit  will  be  added  to  the  nocturnal 
followers  of  Walton.  To  many  the  idea  of 
fishing  with  a  bait  exposing  from  six  to  twelve 
hooks,  is  questionable  sport  at  any  time;  but 
I  will  say  to  those  who  have  not  had  this  experi¬ 
ence  of  rowing  quietly  out  on  some  of  our  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes  on  a  calm  night  for  a  battle  with  bass 
in  the  darkness,  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  have 
missed  one  of  the  most  fascinating  sides  of  bait¬ 
casting.  Theodore  G.  Langguth. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


VIII. — The  Channel  Eass. 

Among  our  characteristic  coast  fishes  the  chan¬ 
nel  bass — or  red  drum,  as  it  is  usually  termed — 
stands  out  with  strongly  marked  peculiarities. 
It  is  well  to  state,  as  a  matter  of  information 
rather  than  of  argument,  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  differences  between  the  two  fishes.*  So 
closely  do  they  resemble  each  other,  however, 
that  the  ordinary  observer  would  fail  to  note  the 
distinctions  and  consider  the  two  identical. 
Noticeable  characteristics  are  the  barbels  always 
present  in  the  red  drum  and  absent  in  the  chan¬ 
nel  bass ;  and  the  black  spots  near  the  anal  and 
on  the  caudal  fin  of  the  channel  bass,  and  which 
are  absent  on  the  drum.  Except  in  these  re¬ 
spects  their  resemblance  is  close.  Although  long- 
known  on  the  southern  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  its  advent  as  a  game  fish,  in  the  angler's 
category,  is  of  only  recent  date.  Perhaps  a  dozen 
years  would  cover  the  period  since  its  game  qual¬ 
ities  came  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and  it  has 
been  persistently  sought  by  anglers.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  Southern  fish  and  is  present  the  year 
around  in  Florida  waters.  With  us  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  is  usually  about  May  15,  if  the  weather 
is  pleasant.  At  all  events,  the  beginning  of  June 
finds  the  channel  bass  ready  to  take  the  hook, 
and  through  the  summer  they  are  captured  in 
more  or  less  abundance.  October  usually  ends 
their  sojourn  with  us,  and  during  that  month 
they  are  best  conditioned  and  of  most  interest  to 
the  angler. 

In  weight  they  range  from  8  to  65  pounds,  the 
average  as  taken  on  the  rod  being  from  15  pounds 
to  45  pounds.  The  small  fish  of  2  to  5  pounds  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  visit  our  waters,  but  confine 
themselves  to  their  Southern  home.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful,  however,  if  they  would  be 
recognized  should  they  be  taken — unless  it  be  by 
the  careful  man — as  they  are  totally  unlike  the 
adult  fish  in  form  and  color.  The  peculiar  black 
spot  on  the  caudal  fin  is,  however,  one  infallible 
sign  by  which  they  may  be  recognized,  and  I 
have  never  seen  a  specimen  so  small  that  it  did 
not  show  this  marking.  In  color  they  are  as 
bright  and  beautifully  silvered  as  fresh  run  shad, 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  red  bronze  of  the 
older  fish.  They  are  taken  in  abundance  in  nets 
throughout  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  the  South, 
and  are  a  familiar  sight  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia  markets. 

It  is  the  red  warrior  of  the  New  Jersey  coast 
grown  to  sturdy  dimensions,  which  draws  from 
many  States  men  prominent  in  various  profes¬ 
sions  and  industries  to  do  battle  with  as  stubborn 
and  game  a  fish  as  inhabits  our  waters.  From 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg, 
Newark  and  many  other  cities  come  the  channel 
bass  enthusiasts,  who  having  once  tasted  the 
delights  of  the  capture  of  his  majesty,  care  for 
little  of  other  sport. 

‘Ichthyologists  make  a  distinction  between  the  red 
drum,  channel  bass  or  redtish  and  the  black  drums.— 
Editor. 
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If  the  reader  will  trace  the  coast  line  on  the 
map  of  New  Jersey,  he  will  find  a  diminutive 
speck  marked  “Harvey’s  Cedars,’’  lying  in  that 
stretch  of  sand  below  Barnegat  light  which  ex¬ 
tends  for  many  miles  between  the  bay  and  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  point,  which  can  be  reached  by  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  or  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  to  Barnegat  Pier,  and  thence 
down  the  bay  by  launch  or  yacht,  that  the  chan¬ 
nel  bass  fishermen  gather  and  enjoy  their 
pastime,  while  provided  with  the  home  comforts 
of  the  excellent  hotels  maintained  principally  for 
anglers,  and  kept  open  late  in  the  season  to 

accommodate  the  craft. 

As  if  to  more  particularly  emphasize  the  never- 
ending  eccentricities  of  fish  life,  the  channel  bass 
is  abundant  in  proper  season  at  Cape  May, 
Anglesea,  and  all  points  up  to  and  around 
Barnegat  Inlet,  and  takes  the  hook  readily  at  all 
the  above  points ;  but  there  its  thoughts  apparent¬ 
ly  turn  to  other  matters,  as  it  is  comparatively 
rare  that  one  is  hooked  north  of  the  latter  point, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  they  traverse  oui 
entire  coast  and  enter  Long  Island  Sound,  as 
they  are  frequently  taken  in  the  Sound  nets,  and 
occasionally  one  is  hooked  at  sea  while  the  fisher¬ 
men  are  seeking  other  fish. 

The  channel  bass  is  almost  exclusively  a  bot¬ 
tom  feeder  and  lives  on  clams,  shrimp,  crabs  and 
all  Crustacea  of  bay  and  ocean.  While  the  skim¬ 
mer  clam  is  at  all  times  a  good  bait,  the  sheddei 
crab  is  beyond  question  the  most  killing  one, 
and  can  be  depended  on  at  all  seasons,  lhey 
will,  however,  take  menhaden  bait,  and  at  times 
strike  at  a  bluefish  squid  while  trolling. 

The  method  of  fishing  employed  at  all  points 
is  much  the  same  as  in  striped  bass  fishing.  The 
tackle  must  be  the  best  procurable.  A  stout  surf 
rod  constructed  as  described  in  former  articles. 
The  reel  should,  however,  be  3-0  or  4-0  in  size, 
and  of  the  highest  quality,  with  a  24-thread 
special  laid  line  300  yards  in  length  and  a  4-ply 
gut  leader  two  to  three  feet  long.  The  hook 
should  be  hand  forged.  O’Shaughnessy  7-0  or  8-0 
in  size,  and  should  be  fitted  with  a  German 
silver  or  piano  wire  snood,  as  if  the  bait  be  taken 
deeply,  the  cobblestone-like  grinders  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  bass  can  almost  instantly  sever  a  gut  snell, 
no  matter  how  many  strands  it  may  contain. 

Thus  equipped,  the  angler  seeks  his  favorite 
point  as  the  tide  is  beginning  to  flow,  and  with 
a  liberal  bait  casts  as  far  as  possible,  his  aim 
being  to  get  beyond  or  outside  the  bar,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  channel  bass  does  not  feed  close  inshore. 

Many  anglers  use  wading”  suits  all  in  one  piece 
and  wade  out  as  far  as  possible,  making  their 
casts  from  that  point,  but  the  continual  buffeting 
of  the  waves  makes  it  tiresome  work,  and  to 
obviate  such  measures  narrow  piers  have  been 
constructed  at  Harvey’s  Cedars  upon  which 
the  angler  can  stand  and  make  his  casts ;  but 
when  the  fish  is  hooked  a  return  must  be  made 
to  the  beach  and  the  contest  finished  there. 
Patience,  that  prime  requisite  of  the  fisherman, 
is  here  required.  An  hour,  a  day — a  week  indeed 
—may  elapse  and  no  success  crown  the  most 
patient  endeavors.  Again,  within  a  few  minutes 
the  heavy  tug  at  the  end  of  the  line  lying  so  far 
out  to  sea  may  give  warning  that  connection  has 
been  made  with  the  lightning  express  of  the 
ocean,  and  which  side  will  win  in  the  coming 
struggle  is  only  conjecture.  Setting  the  hook 
firmly  in  the  jaw  the  moment  the  bait  is  well 
taken,  the  angler  prepares  for  the  rush  the 


quarry  at  once  gives  upon  finding  itself  in  bond¬ 
age.  Away  he  goes  seaward  like  a  meteor,  200, 
300,  perhaps  500  feet  of  line  is  out,  and  still  he 
is  going;  will  he  never  stop?  The  reel  is  fairly 
humming  as  it  gives  out  the  speeding  line.  Un¬ 
successful  in  freeing  himself  in  this  mad  rush,  he 
tries  another  measure.  A  long  circle  is  trans- 
scribed  in  which  the  angler  has  rapid  work  to  do 
in  keeping  taut  the  line  as  it  is  released,  but  the 
dragging  line  and  heavy  sinker  are  tiring  to  the 
victim,  and  in  desperation  he  drops  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  inert.  To  allow  this  is  not  the  angler’s  pur¬ 
pose,  as  it  gives  rest  to  his  game.  By  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  tugs  on  the  rod  the  fish  is  provoked 
to  another  rush.  This  time  in  all  probability  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  selected,  and  in  plain 
view  the  bronze  streak  cuts  from  wave  to  wave, 
throwing  thousands  of  watery  diamonds  into  the 
air  as  the  fish  lashes  furiously  with  his  tail. 
Steady  now,  my  friend  of  rod  and  reel;  lose  not, 
for  a  moment,  your  presence  of  mind.  The 
struggle  is  hardly  yet  begun ;  what  though  the 
ball  of  your  thumb  is  a  white  blister,  raised  there 
by  the  swift  running  line,  one  false  move  and 
you  are  out  of  the  game.  The  line  must  not  be 
allowed  to  snarl  on  reel  or  foul  on  tip  or  guide, 
or  it  will  be  parted  like  pack  thread,  no  matter 
how  strong  it  may  be. 

And  so  the  battle  is  fought  to  a  finish.  An 
hour,  perhaps  more,  is  frequently  required  to 
exhaust  and  beach  this  bulldog  of  the  sea.  and 
when  the  assisting  hand  reaches  down  and  grasps 
the  leader  to  lay  the  exhausted  prize  on  the 
beach  for  the  almost  equally  exhausted  angler, 
it  is  frequently  a  half  mile  or  more  from  the 
spot  where  the  fish  was  hooked. 

When  fresh  from  the  water  few  fish  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  channel  bass.  They  possess  an 
iridescent  splendor  most  difficult  to  describe. 
While  none  but  the  smaller  fish  are  made  use  of 
by  the  fishermen,  the  larger  ones  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  waste  but  are  shipped  gratis  to 
the  charitable  institutions  of  Philadelphia,  the 
railroad  company  kindly  carrying  them  freight 
free. 

And  what  a  jolly  time  is  had  by  those  who 
pursue  this  superb  sport !  Care-free  for  the 
nonce,  they  enter  into  a  spirit  of  good-natured 
rivalry  as  to  size,  numbers  and  points  of  en¬ 
durance  on  the  beach.  And  woe  betide  the  un¬ 
fortunate  who  makes  a  fluke  in  battling  with,  or 
beaching  his  fish;  he  becomes  at  once  the  butt  of 
raillery,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  obey  the  in¬ 
junction,  “look  pleasant.” 

Thousands  of  men  who  annually  spend  large 
sums  of  money  in  pursuit  of  salmon  and  other 
fish  in  distant  waters,  if  once  they  should  taste 
the  joys  of  channel  bass  fishing,  would  vote  it 
noble  sport  and  eagerly  practice  it. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


Fly-Casting  in  Australia. 

London,  Aug.  10. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
A  correspondent  from  Sydney,  Australia,  sends 
me  the  following  interesting  account  of  a  fly¬ 
casting  tournament  which  recently  took  place  in 
that  district. 

The  account  leads  one  to  consider  whether  the 
old  country  has  not  something  to  learn  from  its 
offspring,  over  sea.  Dry  fly-casting,  the  fly  to  be 
cast  three  times  in  the  air  before  each  essay,  with 
a  single-handed  trout  rod. 

In  the  first  round  the  results  were: 


Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

D.  Solomon  .  55  8  H.  K.  Anderson..  98  9% 

Dr.  A.  J.  Brady...  G1  2  Dr.  H.  Maitland..  98  9y2 

C.  H.  Gorrick _  71  2  H.  I.  Ackland _ _  85  1 

In  the  second  round  nearly  all  did  better.  The 
best  figures  were : 

Ft.  .In.  Ft.  In, 

Dr.  S.  Brandon...  70  5  C.  H.  Gorrick .  90  6% 

Dr.  S.  H.  Hughes  70  2  H.  K.  Anderson..  102  0 

H.  K.  Anderson’s  dry-cast  is  the  record  for 
Australia,  and  probably  would  be  the  record  any¬ 
where  else ;  but  my  correspondent  informs  me 
that  dry-fly  distance  events  are  unrecorded  over 
here  at  present. 

The  tournament  was  continued  the  following 
Saturday  by  casting  under  a  forward  obstacle, 
also  unrecorded  here.  The  competitors  stood 

upon  a  punt  and  cast  under  a  bar  twelve  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  from  the  water,  placed  thirty 
feet  from  the  punt. 

The  results  in  the  first  round  were : 

Ft.  In.  Ft.  In. 

VV.  E.  Wilson .  59  11  I.  Scoular  62  S 

Dr.  A.  I.  Brady..  59  4  Dr.  H.  Maitland.  77  8 

C.  H.  Gorrick .  62  1  H.  K.  Anderson..  81  7 

or  51ft.  7in.  past  the  obstacle. 

This  \vas  wonderful  work,  and  H.  K.  Ander¬ 
son’s  cast  was  not  beaten  in  the  second  round. 
The  winner  used  an  English  tournament  rod  and 
heavy  line,  which  he  “shot”  for  perhaps  twenty- 
five  feet.  The  performance  is  a  very  good  one 
and  beats  K.  K.  Anderson’s  own  best  of  last  year 
by  three  feet.  Mr.  I.  W.  Bradshaw  was  the 
judge.  River  Wandle. 


Fishing  in  West  Virginia. 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va.,  Aug.  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Bass  fishing  is  at  its  height  in  the 
Cheat,  Potomac,  Greenbrier  and  other  rivers. 
While  the  trout  season  does  not  officially  close 
until  Sept.  1,  anglers  have  turned  their  attention 
to  bass  fishing  and  the  trout  streams  are  having 
a  rest.  However,  a  good  catch  or  two  has  been 
reported  recently. 

A.  W.  Thompson,  of  Baltimore,  came  out  last 
week  with  his  charming  wife  for  two  days’  fish¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Thompson,  who  is  a  keen  sportsman, 
has  been  compelled  to  cut  his  fishing  short  this 
year  because  of  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  expenditure  of  $50,000,000  in  improvements 
of  the  B.  &  O.,  of  which  he  is  chief  engineer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  were  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Crane  while  here,  and  spent  the 
first  day  fishing  on  Lake  Terra  Alta  for  bass. 
It  was  one  of  the  days  when  for  no  apparent  rea¬ 
son  the  bass  simply  refuse  to  strike. 

The  next  morning  they  went  in  Mr.  Crane’s 
automobile  to  Wolfe  Creek  for  trout.  The  first 
pool  gave  up  three  nice  ones,  and  long  before 
noon  they  had  enough  for  lunch,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  In  the  evening 
the  trout  again  took  the  fly  and  a  dozen  were 
taken  back  to  Baltimore  in  Mr.  Thompson’s 
private  car.  New  interest  was  created  in  the 
fishing  and  hunting  possibilities  of  this  moun¬ 
tain  country  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thompson.  “You  have  everything  needed  to 
furnish  the  best  trout  fishing  in  America,”  the 
chief  engineer  said.  “All  you  have  to  do  is 
stock  and  protect  the  streams  and  forests.  I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  creek  than  Wolfe, 
with  its  crystal  clear  and  ice  cold  water,  and 
the  wild,  dainty  beauty  of  its  waterfalls  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  towering  mountains  around  it 
are  more  attractive  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
many  years.  Why,  I  tell  you,  you  don’t  know 
what  you’ve  got.  Protect  your  game  and  fish. 
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and  in  a  little  time  you  will  have  a  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  second  to  none  in  the  country.” 

For  the  last  six  months  Terra  Alta  sportsmen 
have  been  planning  to  form  a  combination  or¬ 
ganization  to  include  game  and  fish  protecting, 
stream  and  forest  stocking,  and  trapshooting. 
After  Mr.  Thompson  had  inspired  his  host  with 
his  own  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Crane  got  busy  pushing 
the  club  idea,  and  at  last  it  has  happened.  There 
will  be  a  meeting  this  week  and  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  effected.  R.  Morris. 


Nova  Scotia  Guides’  Sports  Festival. 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  Sept.  1. — Editor 
Forest  and'  Stream:  The  second  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  sports  festival  of  the  “Nova  Scotia 
Guides’  Association”  took  place  at 
Lakeside  Park,  Yarmouth,  Aug. 

18  and  19  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  counties  of 
the  western  half  of  the  Province, 
the  guides  of  the  eastern  part  not 
having  been  organized  as  yet. 

The  annual  business  meeting  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
and  consisted  in  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  coming  year  and 
the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
drawn  by  the  president  and  the 
secretary-treasurer,  Messrs.  Breck 
and  Kelley.  A  ’  resolution  was 
passed,  earnestly  urging  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  to  take  over 
the  inland  fisheries,  which  are  be¬ 
ing  shamefully  neglected  by  the 
Dominion  authorities,  the  streams 
not  enjoying  any  protection  to 
speak  of,  and  the  restocking  a 
mere  sham,  compared  with  what 
should  be  done  in  the  face  of  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  ang¬ 
lers.  The  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  are :  President,  Dr.  E. 

Breck;  Vice-President,  L.  D.  Mit¬ 
chell;  Secretary  -  Treasurer,  Roy 
S.  Kelley,  Yarmouth.  The  execu¬ 
tive  council  consists  of  these  offi¬ 
cers  with  the  addition  of  R. 

Cushing,  A.  D.  Thomas  and  N. 

B.  Hatfield. 

On  Friday  night  a  banquet  was  tendered  the 
guides  by  the  Yarmouth  branch  of  the  People’s 
Fish,  Forest  and  Game  Protective  Association, 
at  which  the  speakers  were  E.  H.  Armstrong, 
M.  P.  P.,  always  a  strong  helper  in  protective 
matters,  and  the  president,  Dr.  Breck. 

The  results  of  the  sports  which,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  weather  were  most  interesting,  were 
as  follows,  the  winners  being  the  champions  of 
the  association : 

Shooting  with  rifle,  200  yards,  off-hand — 1, 
Horace  Munro,  Milford,  Annapolis  county;  2, 
J.  H.  Saben ;  3,  S.  Morton ;  4,  M.  Saben  ;  all  of 
Kemptville,  Yarmouth  county. 

Trapshooting — 1,  F.  Gould.  Quinan;  2,  G.  M. 
Goudey,  Port  Maitland ;  3,  C.  Butler,  Chebogue 
Point;  4,  Reynard,  Yarmouth,  all  in  Yarmouth 
county. 

Single  canoe  race — 1,  H.  Munro,  Milford ;  2, 
G.  Skinner,  Yarmouth;  3,  J.  Francis,  Milton, 
Queens  county;  4,  J.  Glode,  Pubnico. 

Double  canoes — 1  and  2,  divided  between  H. 
and  C.  Munro,  and  Lou  Harlow  and  Sam  Glode, 


all  of  Milford;  3,  J.  Francis  and  M.  Glode. 

Log  chopping — 1,  D.  Marlin,  Reynardtown, 
Yarmouth  county;  C.  Gavel,  Forest  Glen;  3,  L. 
Harlow,  Milford;  4,  Abe  Toney,  Yarmouth. 

Salmon  casting — 1,  G.  Walton,  Kemptville;  2, 
L.  D.  Mitchell,  Mill  Village;  3,  W.  Carty,  Pub¬ 
nico  Head.  Yarmouth  county. 

Trout  rod  distance — 1,  H.  Munro,  Milford;  2, 
L.  D.  Mitchell;  3,  C.  Walton. 

Trout  rod  accuracy — 1,  L.  D.  Mitchell ;  2.  W. 
Carty,  Pubnico;  3,  Ned  Sullivan,  Havelock, 
Digby  county. 

Log  burling — 1,  G.  Skinner,  Yarmouth;  2,  J. 
Frauten,  Quinan. 

Canoe  tilting— L.  Harlow,  Milford  and  C. 
Skinner,  Yarmouth  ;  2,  H.  and  C.  Munro,  Milford. 
Swimming — 1,  Skinner;  2,  H.  Munro. 


The  chief  prize  for  the  best  showing  was  won 
by  FI.  Munro,  the  second  by  G.  Skinner.  The 
prizes  were  partly  cash,  partly  donations  from 
many  prominent  firms  and  individuals. 

E.  Breck. 


Fishing  in  the  South. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  1. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  fishermen  who  enjoy  the  sport 
report  fairly  good  luck  during  the  last  several 
days,  and  the  season  as  a  whole  has  been  better 
than  last  year.  It  is  thought  the  pleasure  seek¬ 
ers  will  engage  in  this  sport  rather  longer  than 
usual  this  fall  and  winter.  Good  catches  are  re¬ 
ported  from  Lake  Catherine,  the  Rigolets,  Chef 
Menteur  and  other  places.  Shrimp  for  bait  were 
rather  scarce  for  a  few  days  recently,  but  they 
seem  to  be  plentiful  now.  The  fishing  season  in 
these  waters  continues  quite  late  in  the  fall  and 
even  in  the  winter  months  to  some  extent.  More 
red  fish  and  speckled  trout  have  been  caught 


this  summer  than  for  some  time,  and  the  fish 
generally  have  been  larger  specimens. 

F.  G.  G. 


St.  Lawrence  Mascalonge. 

Clayton,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  W.  Pi.  Jasper,  of  New  York  city,  in¬ 
vited  John  Foley,  of  this  village,  to  go  out  with 
him  one  afternoon  for  a  couple  of  hours’  fish¬ 
ing  with  Moses  Gokey  as  their  guide.  They 
were  fishing  about  one  and  a  half  miles  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  in  front  of  Clayton  when 
a  32-pound  mascalonge  took  Mr.  Foley’s  bait. 
Mr.  Foley  saw  that  he  had  a  very  large  fish. 
He  was  using  a  ten-ounce  steel  rod  with  a  live 
minnow  for  bait  on  a  No.  5  pickerel  hook.  The 
mascalonge  measured  4  feet  2 
inches  in  length.  It  was  very 
symmetrical  in  form  and  a  per¬ 
fect  fish  in  every  respect.  The 
mascalonge  that  are  caught  in 
our  river  here  usually  fight  for 
an  hour  or  more,  but  Mr. 
Foley  landed  this  fish  in  twenty 
minutes.  R.  P.  Grant. 


Tournament  Casting. 

New  York  City,  Sept.  3. — Edi¬ 
tor  Forest  and  Stream:  During 
the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  evidenced  a  growing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  the  various  affili¬ 
ated  clubs  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs 
over  the  definitions  covering  pro¬ 
fessionalism  in  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Association.  From 
time  to  time  individuals  as  well 
as  affiliated  clubs  pointed  out  the 
lack  of  fairness  of  the  rules  cov¬ 
ering  the  much  mooted  question 
of  professionalism,  and  while 
many  suggestions  were  offered, 
none  seemed  to  carry  with  it  that 
spirit  of  fairness  which  was  de¬ 
sired  by  all  true  lovers  of  the 
sport. 

The  former  definition  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  was  as  follows:  (1) 
One  who  is  or  has  been  a  teacher  of  casting  for 
'pay;  (2)  one  who  is  or  has  been  a  market  fisher¬ 
man;  (3)  one  who  is  or  has  been  a  paid  guide; 
(4)  one  who  for  pay  casts  or  has  cast  with  any 
rod,  reel,  line  or  device  in  the  interest  of  the 
maker  or  seller  thereof ;  (5)  one  who  does  or 
has  done  exhibition  casting  for  pay,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly ;  (.6)  one  who  for  pay  con¬ 
ducts  or  has  conducted  any  exhibition  of  cast¬ 
ing;  (7)  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  fishing  tackle.  This  definition  does 
not  include  the  amateur  rod  builder  or  fly  tier, 
nor  the  amateur  maker  of  any  angling  device  not 
as  his  principal  means  of  livelihood. 

Linder  the  old  rules  it  was  possible  to  admit 
as  an  amateur  any  manufacturer  of  angling  de¬ 
vices  so  long  as  it  was  not  his  principal  means 
of  livelihood,  whereas  the  man  who  sold  these 
angling  devices  was  classed  as  a  professional. 
Again  it  excluded  as  an  amateur  the  gun  sales¬ 
man  in  a  sporting  goods  store  simply  because  he 
was,  in  a  way,  connected  with  the  sale  of  fishing 
tackle  as  a  means  of  his  livelihood,  while  the 
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rule  allowed  a  man  to  make  and  sell  all  the  rods 
or  angling  devices  he  wished  so  long  as  he  was 
engaged  in  a  more  important  business  as  a  means 
of  his  livelihood.  It  can  be  easily  seen  what  dis¬ 
satisfaction  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  7 
occasioned. 

At  the  recent  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Scientific  Angling  Clubs, 
the  matter  of  changing  this  obnoxious  rule  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  most  importance.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  commercialism  was  un¬ 
desirable  in  tournament  casting,  and  that  the 
•existing  rule  relating  to  professionalism  be 
changed  by  removing  clause  7  in  its  entirety  and 
substituting  the  following : 

"Anyone  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
fishing  tackle  who  promotes  his  commercial  or 
business  interests  or  those  of  his  employer 
through  his  abilities  in  or  in  connection  with 
tournament  casting  to  promote  the  sale  of  his 
or  his  employer’s  wares,  or  in  any  other  way 
links  commercialism  with  the  sport  of  tourna¬ 
ment  casting. 

“Anyone  violating  the  spirit  of  Cause  7  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  gen¬ 
tleman  or  sportsman  and  shall  be  barred  from 
participation  in  any  tournament.” 

Clause  8.  The  committee  reserves  the  right 
to  refuse  or  reject  any  entry  or  entries. 

The  change  from  the  old  rule  to  the  new  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  good  feeling  and  will  without 
doubt  be  instrumental  in  building  up  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  both  in  affiliated  clubs  and  in¬ 
dividual  members.  R-  J-  H. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 


Chicago,  Aug.  29  —Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
Our  club  contest  on  Aug.  27.  was  cast  off  in 
regular  order,  per  scores  given  below.  Weather 
during  accuracy  bait,  clear  sky,  light  southeast 
cross  wind,  about  8  miles : 

Quarter-ounce,  accuracy  bait : 


T  E.  Amman . 

..  99.0 

E.  K.  Pierson . 

..  99.7 

N  C.  Heston  . 

..  98.2 

W.  H.  Ball . 

..  99.2 

L  N.  Place . 

..  99.3 

T.  E.  Griffiths . 

..  93.4 

T.  T.  Hartly . 

..  98.4 

H.  D.  Willis . 

..  9S.1 

H.  B  Kirk  . 

..  98.0 

1  >.  1c.  De  Garmo. . . 

..  99.0 

I)  Kernaghan  . 

..  98.1 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

..  99.3 

A.  Bauer  . 

..  9S.7 

T.  M.  Ranney . 

..  99.2 

G.  H.  Asper . 

. .  98.5 

M.  Hartstall  . 

..  9S.6 

F>.  R.  Linder . 

. .  98.8 

*N.  C  .  Heston . 

..  98.3 

J.  H.  Hokamp . 

..  98.7 

*H.  B.  Kirk . 

..  98.2 

\Y.  W.  McFarlin... 

. .  99.2 

♦G.  H.  Asper . 

..  98.7 

C.  P.  Clifford . 

..  96.4 

♦D.  R.  Linder . 

..  99.4 

\Y.  T.  Jamison . 

..  98.4 

*C.  P.  Clifford . 

..  97.7 

O.  C.  Wehle . 

..  97.1 

*W.  J.  Jamison . 

..  97.1 

G.  W.  Cook . 

..  98.5 

*A.  D.  Whitby . 

..  98.8 

A  D.  Whitbv . 

..  98.9 

*H.  D.  Willis . . 

..  97.5 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter.. 

..  97.8 

tMr.  Chatt  . 

..  97.5 

Quarter-ounce  distance  bait;  weather,  clear  sky. 
east  wind,  6  to  8  miles: 


\Y.  J.  Jamison . 119% 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter...  122% 

D.  R.  Linder .  31% 

L.  N.  Place . 100 % 

T.  T.  Hartly .  108 

T.  W.  Cook .  83% 

W.  W.  McFarlin. . . .  99% 

A.  D.  Whitby .  54% 

L.  E.  De  Garmo . 143% 


T.  E.  Amman .  114 

"W.  H.  Hall .  105% 

N.  C.  Heston .  130% 

*\V.  J.  Jamison . 126 

*C.  E.  Lingenfelter..  134% 

♦J.  T.  Hartly .  32  3/s 

*N.  C.  Heston .  123 

tMr.  Cliatt  . 135% 

t*Mr.  Chatt  . 113% 


Delicacy  and  accuracy  fly;  weather,  clear  sky, 

east  cross  winds,  about  12  miles : 

\V  (.  Tamison .  94  29-30  *W.  J.  Jamison -  96  2-30 

NC  Heston .  96  28-30  *N.  C.  Heston. ...  96  19-30 

I  E  De  Garmo..  98  15-30  *H.  D.  Willis .  95  29-30 

H.  D.  Willis . 90  13-30 

♦Re-entries.  fVisitors. 


The  accuracy  bait  event,  from  the  standpoint 
of  high  scores,  was  perhaps  the  most  successful 
one  of  the  season,  twenty-six  out  of  thirty-three 
entries  and  re-entries  being  above  98  per  cent. 
E.  K.  Pierson’s  99.7  per  cent  in  the  quarter-ounce 
accuracy  equals  our  club  and  exceeds  the  national 
record,  while  L.  E.  De  Garmo’ s  143  3/5  feet  in 


the  quarter  distance  slightly  exceeds  our  club 
record.  Attention  is  also  called  to  N.  C.  Heston’s 
longest  single  cast  of  163  feet  8  inches,  which 
establishes  a  new  club  record,  and  exceeds  the 
longest  single  cast  in  the  recent  tournament. 

In  the  recent  tournament,  our  club  won  the 
“N.  A.  S.  A.  C.”  pennant  with  30  points  to  our 
credit.  In  the  “all-round,”  W.  H.  Ball  and  L.  E. 
De  Garmo  won  the  first  and  second  cups,  re¬ 
spectively,  while  Mr.  Ball  further  added  to  our 
club’s  laurels  by  “smashing”  the  record  in  the 
salmon  fly  event. 

The  secretary  feels  it  no  less  a  duty  than  a 
pleasure  to  refer  to  the  favorable  comment  made 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Capt. 
Nicholson  has  conducted  recent  events.  His 
promptness  in  running  off  events,  as  well  as  his 
courteous  treatment  of  all  members  has  elicited 
praise  of  which  he  is  deserving. 

The  team  contest,  the  second  club  (cup)  con¬ 
test  of  the  season  with  the  Chicago  Fly-Casting 
Club,  will  in  all  probability  be  held  on  Sept.  11 
(9:30  a.  M.),  at  Garfield  Park. 

A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


Bait-Casting  in  Tennessee. 

At  the  Tennessee  State  Fair,  which  will  be 
held  in  Nashville,  Sept.  19-24.  a  bait-casting  con¬ 
test  will  be  one  of  the  features.  National  As¬ 
sociation  rules  will  govern. 


The  Anglers’  Casting  Club  of  Chicago* 

Chicago,  Aug.  28. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

Below  are  the  scores  made  in  our  scheduled 

halt-ounce  accuracy  event  to-day.  Scores  are 

in  per  cent.: 

H.  J.  I-Iokamp .  97.4 

L.  N.  Place .  98.4 

E.  M.  Town .  98.7 

G.  G.  Chatt .  97.1 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter _  97.8 

J.  H.  Hall .  96.7 

G.  H.  Slocum .  95.4 

F.  Tohnson  .  97.0 

B.  F.  Burke .  98.7 

F.  C.  Gaenzle .  95.6 

H.  S.  Maloney .  96.2 

T.  M.  Nordholnt . 97.1 

L.  Schulze  .  95.3 

F.  C.  Wernecke .  97.2 

J.  T.  Hartley .  98.6 

P.  Rood  .  96.6 

F.  Kleinfeldt  .  96.7 

♦Re-entries.  fVisitors. 

Wind  generally  northeast  during  contest,  but 
puffy  crosswinds  interfered  with  accurate  cast¬ 
ing  in  many  instances.  Compared  with  our 
membership,  the  entry  list  was  large  and  the 
enthusiasm  shown  by  most  of  our  members'  is 
very  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  our  club. 

Half-ounce  distance  event  scheduled  for  to¬ 
day.  Scores  are  given  in  feet  and  average  for 
five  casts: 


F.  Kleinfeldt . 

.  117.0 

B. 

F.  Burke _ 

.  165.0 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter.. 

.  208.2 

*G 

G.  Chatt _ 

.  133.4 

\\  .  T.  Tamison . 

.  156.2 

*E. 

M.  Town... 

.  139.6 

C.  G.  Chatt  . 

.  163.2 

*G. 

L.  Ames.... 

.  131.2 

E.  M.  Town . 

.  139.8 

*1. 

H.  Hall . 

.  127.0 

G.  L.  Ames . 

.  162.2 

*G. 

G.  Chatt _ 

.  178,.  S 

T.  H.  Hall . 

♦Re-entries. 

.  86.6 

E. 

i\I.  Town, 

Sec’v. 

G.  L.  Ames .  97.5 

M.  H.  Cooley .  97.4 

W.  Jamison .  98.1 

H.  E.  Loes .  97.7 

*E.  M.  Town .  98.3 

*G.  G.  Chatt .  97.1 

♦J.  H.  Hall .  96.7 

*G.  H.  Slocum .  96.4 

*B.  F.  Burke .  98.0 

*H.  S.  Maloney .  96.4 

*L.  Schulze  .  94.2 

*G.  G.  Chatt .  97.8 

*J.  H.  Hall .  96.0 

*B.  F.  Burke .  97.5 

fMr.  Naylor  .  96.9 

fMr.  Oyster  .  94.8 

t*Mr.  Naylor  .  98.9 


North  Shore  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Aug.  30. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
The  following  scores  were  made  at  the  contest 
last  Saturday : 

Quarter-ounce  accuracy  bait: 


Dr.  Hall  . 

. .  99.2 

♦Clossman  . 

. 93. S 

Geo.  Hinterleitner  . 

. .  98.1 

♦Benns  . 

.  94.4 

W.  T.iddell  . 

. .  97.6 

♦Cramer  . 

.  99.0 

Clossman  . 

. .  96.2 

♦Bellows  . 

.  9S.2 

Benns  . 

..  96.4 

*Luthv  . 

.  94.6 

IT.  Madsen  . 

..  97.5 

*Tuttle  . . 

.  S6.5 

A.  Sutter  . 

..  98.0 

♦Dr.  Hall  . 

.  99.0 

S.  B.  Cramer . 

. .  97.6 

*  Bel  lows  . . 

.  99.0 

T.  H.  Bellows . 

..  97.7 

Forsyth  . 

.  99.2 

Luthy  . 

♦Dr.  Hall  . 

..  94.4 
..  98.7 

Roper  . 

.  90.2 

Half-ounce  accuracy 

bait : 

Geo.  Hinterleitner  . 

..  98.7 

Cramer  . 

.  9S.6 

Dr.  Hall  . 

. .  97.5 

1.  H.  Bellows _ 

.  97.7 

Luthv  . 

..  95.1 

Tuttle  . 

.  96.5 

Liddell  . 

..  97.1 

♦Luthv  . 

.  96.2 

Clossman  . 

..  97.3 

Adams  . 

.  98.9 

P,enns  . . 

. .  97.6 

Roper  . 

Ercanbrock  . 

♦Re-entries. 

..  94. S 

♦Dr.  Hall  . . 

.  98.7 

Accuracy  fly : 

Cramer  . 

.  98  10-15 

99  7-15 

Liddell  . 

.  97  11-15 

99  1-15 

Dry  fly  accuracy : 


Cramer  .  98  9-15  98  13-15  99  5-15  •  98  9-15 

Bellows  .  99  S-15  98  14-15  99  8-15  99  11-15 

Hinterleitner  -  97  11-15  97  7-15  99  9-15  96  14-15 

Liddell  .  97  11-15  . .  ‘ 

Rice  .  9S 

Forsyth  .  99 


This  was  the  last  of  our  regular  scheduled  con¬ 
tests.  There  were  fifteen  who  completed  their 
scores  in  bait  events  and  six  in  the  fly.  That  is 
an  increase  of  two  in  each  event  over  last  year. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Refectory  after  the 
contest,  it  was  decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  use 
the  money  that  is  returned  by  the  national 
tournament  committee  to  purchase  two  or  three 
fly  rods,  which  shall  be  club  property  and  be 
kept  at  the  grounds;  so  that  any  member  may 
feel  free  to  use  them  at  any  time.  Should  this 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  any  one  not 
present  at  that  meeting,  we  will  send  him  a  check 
for  his  pro  rata  share. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  scores  and  averages 
for  those  who  competed  in  1910: 


BAIT. 


y2OZ. 
April  30. 

V4.OZ. 
May  14. 

V2OZ. 

June  11. 

%oz. 
Tune  25. 

y2oz. 
July  1G. 

y±oz. 
Tilly  30. 

VjOZ. 

Aug.  6. 

tioz. 
Aug.  13. 

Av  ge. 

Sterling  Cramer . 

.  99.4 

99.2 

9S.5 

99.1 

98.3 

97.6 

98.6 

99.0 

98.71 

T.  A.  Forsyth . 

.  97.9 

9S.6 

98.4 

99.2 

97.6 

99.6 

97.5 

98.4 

98. 4 

G.  A.  Hinterleitner. 

.  97.9 

98.4 

98.0 

98.6 

99.0 

97.5 

99.1 

98.1 

9S.32 

F.  E.  Adams . 

.  99.4 

98.6 

97.1 

97.8 

97.9 

9S.5 

9S.4 

98.2 

93.23 

I.  H.  Bellows . 

.  98.0 

97.7 

97.2 

9S.2 

97.7 

97.9 

97.7 

99.0 

97.92 

Alfred  M.  Hall . 

.  98.1 

97.0 

97.9 

99.2 

97.5 

98.7 

95.2 

99.0 

97.  SI 

H.  E.  Rice . 

.  97.9 

9S.1 

9S.6 

96.2 

98.4 

97.5 

97.9 

96.9 

97. 6S 

W.  L.  Marshall . 

.  97.2 

95.7 

96.8 

96.2 

99.0 

98.1 

98.3 

99.2 

97.56 

W.  Liddell  . 

.  97.0 

9\> .  7 

97.3 

9S.1 

97.0 

97.6 

97.1 

98.4 

97.4 

R.  H.  Benns  . 

.  97.2 

96.4 

96.9 

98.5 

97.4 

96.4 

97.6 

94.4 

96.84 

E.  M.  Ercanbrock. 

.  96.7 

97.5 

96.5 

97.1 

97.9 

96.2 

94.8 

97.6 

96.78 

1..  1.  Clossman . 

.  98.0 

93.6 

97.9 

96.1 

9G.7 

96.2 

97.3 

93.  S 

96.19 

Harrv  Madsen  . 

.  95.3 

97.9 

96.3 

95.0 

96.6 

93.  S 

96.2 

97.5 

96.03 

T.  S.  Luthy . 

.  95.9 

94.6 

95.4 

95.6 

96.2 

94.4 

95.1 

94.6 

95.16 

A.  E.  Sutter . 

.  93.2 

97.5 

95.0 

98.4 

88.9 

98.0 

92.1 

98.0 

95.13 

Acc’y. 

Dry. 

FLY 

Acc’v. 

Dry. 

Acc’y. 

Dry. 

Acc’y. 

Dry 

Av’ge. 

1  H  Bellows . 

99.8 

99.0 

98.14 

99.10 

99.8 

99.10 

99.11 

99.4 

T.  A.  I  jrsyth . 

.  98.2 

97.13 

98.4 

99.4 

99.5 

99.7 

99. S 

99.0 

98.13 

Sterling  Cramer  . . 

.  98.9 

98.9 

98.1 

98.13 

9S.10 

98.9 

99.7 

99.5 

98.11 

G.  A.  Hinterleitner. 

.  98.13 

97.11 

98.4 

98.7 

9S.12 

97.9 

9S.11 

96.14 

98.3 

H.  E.  Rice . 

.  96.14 

98.12 

99.2 

97.14 

97.13 

97.5 

97.8 

98.0 

97.9 

W.  Liddell  . 

97.11 

95.1 

93.12 

97.11 

98.9 

99.1 

96.1 

96.10 

Fractions  are  fifteenths. 


Sterling  Cramer,  Sec’y-Treas. 
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Fishing  in  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  30.— Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  During  the  last  two  weeks  in  July 
and  the  first  of  August  it  was  very  hot  and  the 
fish  refused  to  take  bait  of  any  sort,  even  during 
the  feeding  .hours.  However,  when  cooler  days 
and  nights  succeeded  one  another,  the  fishing 
again  became  good.  Every  lake  has  its  bass  and 
one  need  not  fish  in  vain.  At  this  date  I  find  the 
bass  to  be  readily  taken  by  still-fishing — using- 
angleworms.  Just  now  the  fish  do  not  seem 
to  care  for  frogs,  refusing  to  even  rise.  Min¬ 
nows  are  better,  and  an  occasional  crappie  may 
be  landed,  although  they  do  not  bite  very  well. 
Pickerel  are  often  caught. 

The  lakes  and  streams  have  fallen  considerably 
under  the  tremendous  heat,  and  only  the  re¬ 
cent  rains  have  saved  the  situation.  Some 
streams  have  gone  dry.  Early  last  spring  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  judge  in  a  trip  north  of  the  city  thought 
he  would  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  by  planting 
trout  in  a  stream  on  the  grounds  occupied  by 
a  boys’  home — the  idea  being  that  the  lads  were 
to  have  the  sole  right  to  catch  them  when  they 


grew  large  enough.  Thirty  thousand  trout  fry 
were  planted  there.  Recently  the  judge  took  a 
trip  there  to  see  how  things  were  progressing. 
The  stream  had  dried  up. 

Frogs  have  been  scarce,  and  twenty-five  cents 
a  dozen  is  being  paid  for  them  by  fishermen.  A 
man  from  Montana,  taking  advantage  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  hurried  back  to  his  home  and  returned 
recently  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  dozen  as 
fine  fishing  frogs  as  one  could  find.  At  Minne¬ 
tonka  he  sold  them  in  two  days  to  fishermen  for 
fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


Louisiana  Fishing. 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  vacation  season  has  served  to 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  fishermen  visiting 
the  resorts  on  the  coast.  Hundreds  of  fish  are 
being  caught,  and  the  sport  has  proven  very  en¬ 
joyable.  A  number  of  families  are  spending  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  at  Waveland,  Bay  St.  Louis,  Pass 
Christian,  Gulfport,  Mississippi  City,  Biloxi  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  and  both  men  and 
women  are  fishing  and  boating  as  the  only  diver¬ 


sion.  Large  parties  of  men  are  spending  days  at 
a  time  at  Lake  Catherine,  the  Rigolets,  Chef 
Menteur,  Lookout,  and  to  North  and  South  shore 
on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  while  others  are  enjoying 
the  fishing  in  the  Barataria  section.  Speckled 
trout,  striped  bass  and  redfish  have  been  caught 
in  large  numbers.  Sheepshead  are  fairly  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  Spanish  mackerel  in  goodly  numbers 
have  rewarded  the  industry  of  the  persistent  fish¬ 
ermen.  F.  G.  G. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Aug.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  the  contest  held  Aug.  24,  H.  C. 
Mullen  won  the  quarter-ounce  event  with  a  score 
of  98  7/10;  Albert  Lahman  won  the  half-ounce 
event  with  a  sebre  of  07  9/10.  The  following 
are  the  scores : 

^4-ounce,  %-ounce. 

H.  C.  Mullen  .  98.7  97.4 

C'.  A.  Rhine .  98.4 

Albert  Lahman  .  98.2  97.9 

C.  L.  Tolfson .  96.2'  97.2 

Jas.  McBride  .  96.9 

(7.  C.  Schoenlaub .  96.3 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


Yachting  Fixtures. 

SEPTEMBER. 

10.  Indian  Harbor  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

19.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

10.  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club,  eleventh  championship. 
10.  Boston  Yacht  Club,  Marblehead,  open. 

10.  Quincy  Yacht  Club,  interclub  races. 

10.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  Com.  Baum  cup. 

10.  Seaside  Yacht  Club. 

10.  Beverly  Yacht  Club,  seventh  Corinthian. 

1#.  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  Prince  of  V\  ales  cup. 

15.  New  York  Yacht  Club,  Glen  Cove. 

17.  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  special. 

17.  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club,  fall. 

17.  Atlantic  Yacht  Club,  twelfth  championship. 

17.  Taunton  Yacht  Club,  open. 

17.  Duxbury  Yacht  Club. 

17.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  club. 

17.  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  fall  regatta. 

24.  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club.  club. 


Atlantic  Y.  C.  Race  Week. 

The  race  week  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  was  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  that  club,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  all  the  race  weeks 
that  have  been  held  this  season  anywhere. 
Horace  E.  Boucher,  the  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
gatta  committee,  has  worked  very  hard  to  make 
it  a  success,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  a  fine  fleet  of  yachts,  so  that  the  racing 
was  of  the  best.  Mr.  Boucher  invited  owners 
of  yachts  from  other  sections  to  race  with  the 
Atlantic  Club,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
were  yachts  from  Marblehead,  from  the  Sound, 
from  the  Great  South  Bay.  from  Cedarhurst, 
and  these,  with  the  fleet  that  races  regularly 
in  the  Lower  Bay.  furnishes  some  fine  sport. 

There  were  three  days  of  racing  for  series 
prizes,  and  in  order  to  make  things  more  in¬ 
teresting,  inter-state,  inter-club  and  special  races 
were  arranged,  so  that  the  races  were  more 
representative  of  any  that  have  been  sailed  this 
year. 

Three  of  the  Eastern  31-raters  came  around 
the  Cape  to  meet  three  New  York  boats,  and 
largely  through  good  management,  rather  than 
any  special  speed  that  they  have,  the  visitors 


carried  off  the  prize.  The  visitors  were: 
Amoret,  Mavourneen  and  Timandra — a  trio  hard 
to  beat  in  any  team  race.  Amoret  has  won  the 
Lipton  cup  in  Eastern  waters,  and  has  a  fine 
record.  She  is  specially  good  in  fresh  to 
strong  winds.  Mavourneen  is  a  good  all-round 
boat,  and  Timandra,  the  champion  of  last  year, 
is  good  in  light  weather.  These  three  sailed 
against  Cara  Mia,  winner  of  the  Manhasset 
Bay  challenge  cup;  Windward,  winner  of  that 
trophy  last  year,  and  Crescent.  Crescent  is  an 
old  boat,  and  was  in  no  way  able  to  sail  with 
the  others,  so  that  in  figuring  the  points,  the 
home  trio  was  at  a  disadvantage. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Mimosa  III.  would 
make  one  of  the  three  to  represent  New  York, 
but  her  owner  is  abroad.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill,  owner 
of  Crescent,  agreed  to  make  one  of  the  team 
and  very  pluckily  took  part  in  each  race,  keeping- 
on  to  the  finish,  although  he  never  had  any 
hopes  of  success. 

The  first  race  was  sailed  in  a  fresh  wind  with 
rather  a  rough  sea.  A  S.  W.  or  S.  E.  wind 
will  kick  up  quite  a  sea  on  the  Lower  Bay. 
The  course  selected  gave  the  yachts  a  good 
windward  test,  and  Cara  Mia  easily  defeated 
Amoret.  Unfortunately.  Cara  Mia  made  the 
mistake  of  turning  only  the  spar  buoy  on 
Craven  Shoals  instead  of  the  bell  and  spar,  and 
a  protest  was  filed  after  the  race,  but  it  was 
withdrawn  later  as  the  mistake  did  not  alter 
the  result  of  the  race.  Windward  in  this  race 
stood  in  too  close  to  the  Lower  Hospital 
Island  and  touched,  and  she  was  held  up  for 
about  two  minutes.  This  race  showed  that  in  a 
fair  wind  Cara  Mia  was  better  than  Amoret, 
and  Windward  better  than  the  other  two  Bos¬ 
ton  boats,  and  on  points  New  York  led  with  a 
score  of  n  to  10. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  in  a  light  wind 
and  rain,  and  this  time  the  Eastern  boats  did 
remarkably  well.  Timandra  got  away  well  and 
was  never  caught.  Amoret  took  second  place 
and  Cara  Mia  was  third.  In  this  race  Wind¬ 
ward  touched  on  Coney  Island  Point,  but  this 
did  not  hurt  her  chances  in  the  race,  as  she 


was  fourth  when  she  touched.  The  Eastern 
yachtsmen  showed  in  this  race  that  they  had 
made  a  good  study  of  the  tides,  and  on  the 
second  round  of  the  triangle  Mavourneen  stood 
well  up  toward  the  Narrows,  got  the  first  of 
an  ebb.  and  then  reaching  down  toward  the 
Bensonhurst  mark,  managed  to  catch  Wind¬ 
ward  and  beat  that  boat  by  a  few  seconds  for 
fourth  place.  This  race  gave  the  Boston  boats 
a  command  in  the  point  score  which  could  not 
be  overcome. 

In  the  third  race  Windward  won  with  Ti¬ 
mandra,  Amoret  and  Mavourneen  following  in 
the  order  named.  Windward  won  on  the  second 
round,  having  been  third  boat  when  the  yachts 
finished  the  first  round  of  the  course.  '  Cara 
Mia  was  badly  beaten  and  Amoret  scored  the 
most  points  in  the  series  and  took  the  prize. 

The  third  series  of  races  for  the  Thompson 
cup  brought  together  a  good  fleet  and  furnished 
a  big  surprise  to  yachtsmen.  Little  Rhody 
finished  second  to  Grayjacket  in  the  first  race, 
won  the  second  with  Grayjacket  second,  and  was 
last  in  the  third.  She  is  four  years  old,  and  no 
one  thought  she  would  have  a  chance  with  the 
more  modern  craft.  She  came  to  these  waters 
from  Narragansett  Bay,  and  on  points  tied 
with  More  Joy  for  second  place,  the  cup  being 
won  by  Grayjacket. 

The  series  for  the  Lipton  cup  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club  was  won  by  Blue  Bill.  This 
series  of  races  attracted  ten  yachts,  some  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Sound.  Blue  Bill.  Ardette.  Drena. 
Nereid,  Scylla.  Althea  and  Alice  were  from 
designs  by  Gielow.  Bensonhurst  and  M.  and  F. 
from  designs  by  C.  D.  Mower,  and  Opal  from 
designs  by  Cox  &  Stevens.  In  the  first  race 
some  accidents  marred  the  snort.  Althea  fouled 
Opal,  knocking  a  hole  in  that  boat’s  bow  and 
only  four  finished.  Had  the  others  kept  on 
securing  points.  Blue  Bill  would  not  have  had 
such  an  easy  victory.  Blue  Bill  won  the  second 
and  third  race  and  secured  the  most  points  with 
Ardette  second  and  Scylla  third. 

The  Larchmont  and  Islip  one-design  boats 
sailed  a  series  together,  and  the  Islip  boats  won. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Sept,  io,  1910. 


FIRST  DAY. 

The  weather  conditions  were  ideal.  There 
was  a  wholesail  wind  from  S.  S.  E.,  and  the  sea 
was  rather  rough.  The  65-footers  sailed  a  wind¬ 
ward  and  leeward  course  outside  the  Hook  of 
30  miles,  and  this  was  won  by  Istalena.  Ista- 
lena  got  away  in  the  lead,  but  to  leeward, 
Aurora  was  to  leeward  and  Winsome  in  the 
middle  of  the  trio.  Ten  minutes  after  the  start, 
Istalena  had  worked  into  the  weather  position. 
The  times  at  the  weather  mark  were:  Istalena, 
1:32:00;  Aurora,  1:33:40;  Winsome,  1:38:10. 
There  was  no  change  on  the  run  home,  and  Is¬ 
talena  beat  Aurora  2m.  5s.,  and  Winsome  6m. 
ns. 

The  P  Boats  sailed  15  miles,  and  Cara  Mia 
took  the  lead  soon  after  the  start  and  drew 
away  from  the  others.  She  won  handily  by 
4m.  44s.  from  Amoret.  with  Windward  third. 
Two  started  in  the  race  for  30-t'ooters,  but 
Rowdy  lost  her  mast  and  Caprice  withdrew, 
her  owner  not  caring  for  a  sailover. 

In  the  Q  class  the  going  just  suited  Gray- 
jacket.  but  Little  Rhody  stuck  closely  to  the 
Gravesend  Ray  crack  and  finished  in  second 
place,  defeating  Soya,  Spider.  More  .Toy  and 
Florence. 

In  the  S  class.  Scylla  won  handily  with  Ar- 
dette  second  and  Blue  Bill  third.  The  elapsed 
times  follow: 


mandra  won  the  race,  beatihg  Amoret  im.  6s., 
and  Cara  Mia  4m.  51s. 

The  race  for  the  Thompson  cup  was  a  very 
close  one,  only  3m.  48s.  separating  the  six  at 
the  finish  after  sailing  12  miles.  Little  Rhody 
won.  At  the  start  her  skipper  quickly  put  on  a 
spinnaker  which  helped  her  to  take  a  good  lead. 
This  was  never  overcome.  The  times  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round  were:  Little  Rhody, 
2:30:24;  Spector.  2:31:36;  Grayjacket,  2:32:18; 
Soya,  2:32:38:  Florence,  2:34:31;  More  Joy, 
2:35:45.  On  the  second  round  all  made  gains 
on  Little  Rhody.  The  Grayjacket  passed  the 
Spider,  but  could  not  catch  the  older  boat,  and 
Little  Rhody  won  the  race  by  31s.  Grayjacket 
and  Little  Rhody  are  tied  in  the  point  score. 

R.  B.  Moore’s  Blue  Bill  won  the  race  for 
the  Lipton  cup  very  easily.  The  ten  starters 
got  away  well,  but  Blue  Bill,  on  the  windward 
leg.  took  a  good  lead,  which  she  steadily  in¬ 
creased  to  the  finish.  Alice  was  second  and 
Bensonhurst  third,  so  that  the  bay  Boats  beat 
the  visitors  from  the  Sound.  The  times: 


Interstate  Class  P — Course.  18  Miles. 


Timandra  . 

...  3  26  03 

Mavourneen 

.  3  31  42 

Amoret  . 

...  3  27  09 

Windward  .. 

.  3  31  53 

Cara  Mia  . 

...  3  30  54 

Crescent  _ 

.  3  52  55 

Thompson  Cup — Class  O — Course.  12  Miles. 

Little  Rhody  ... 

...  2  30  05 

Soya  . . 

.  2  32  19 

Gray  Jacket  .... 

...  2  30  36 

More  Joy  .... 

.  2  32  26 

Spider  . 

...  2  30  47 

Florence  _ 

.  2  33  53 

Lipton  Cup — Class  S — Course,  9.6  Miles. 


Sloops— 

Class  K— 

-Course.  30  Miles. 

Blue  Bill . 

2  31  38 

Scylla  ... 

3  52  04 

Winsome  . 

.  3  58  15 

Alice  . 

2  37  2S 

Drena  . . . . 

3  54  09 

Bensonhurst  . 

2  41  12 

Althea  . . . 

Ardette  . 

2  44  43 

Opal  . 

Sloops — Class 

P  (Intercity) — Course,  18 

Miles. 

2  47  33 

M.  and  F. 

Cara  Mia  . 

3  10  24 

Mavourneen  . 

.  3  17  49 

Amoret  . 

3  15  08 

Tinnandia  _ 

.  3  18  23 

Handicap  Class- 

F:rst  Division — Cour 

Windward  . 

3  15  41 

Crescent  . 

.  3  31  05 

Toy  . 

2  36  02 

Kestrel  .. 

N.  Y.  Y.  C.  30-foot  Class — Course,  18  Miles. 

Rowdy  .  Disabled.  Caprice  . Withdrew. 


Peri  II .  2  46  25  Miana  .  3  18  03 

Corrected  times:  Joy,  2.36.02;  Peri  II.,  2.42.58;  Miana, 
2.53.56;  Kestral.  3.05.35. 


Sloops — Class  O — Course,  12.3  Miles. 

Gray  Jacket  .  2  15  01  Florence  .  2  24  37 

Little  Rhody  .  2  23  05  Spider  .  2  25  37 

Soya  .  2  37  36  More  Joy  .  2  23  46 

Handicap  Class — First  Division — Course,  12  Miles. 

Miana  .  2  38  20  Peri  II .  2  32  44 

Toy  .  2  29  26  La  Cubana  .  2  50  22 

Kestrel  .  2  35  10  , 

Coreeted  times:  Kestrel,  2.20.13;  Joy.  2.29.26;  Peri  II., 
2.29.45;  Miana,  2.33.06;  La  Cabana,  2.39.54.  . 


Interclub  Race — Course,  12  Miles. 


Electra  .  2  36  35  Yama  Yama  .. 

Goosebank  .  2  45  46  Dagmar  . 

Nyssa  .  2  24  54  Yukon  . 

Surprise  . Withdrew. 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  12  Miles. 

Scylla  .  2  29  06  Alice  . 

Ardette  . , .  2  49  39  Opal  . 

Blue  Bill  .  2  54  54  Althea  . 

Nereid  .  3  05  16  M.  and  F . 

Bensonhurst  .  Dis.  Drena  . 


2  26  57 
2  35  24 
2  33  49 


...  d.n.f. 

.  Disabled 
...  d.n.f. 
...  d.n.f. 
...  d.n.f. 


Bellport  Bay  Class — Course.  12  Miles. 

Lady  Claire  .  2  47  05  Lady  Jane .  2  48  30 

Miladi  .  d.n.f.  Lady  Eileen  .  2  53  09 


Interclub  Class — Course,  9.6  Miles. 


Surprise  . 

2  21  36 

Dagmar  . 

. .  2  30  48 

Electra  . 

2  23  53 

Yukan  . 

. .  2  31  36 

Nyssa  . 

2  26  52 

Goshawk  . 

. .  2  36  la 

Yama  Yama  . 

2  30  13 

Gravesend  Knockabout? — Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Suffragette  . 

2  57  17 

Bobs  . 

. .  2  48  12 

Mouse  . 

2  45  24 

Slow  Poke  . 

. .  2  51  28 

Merry  Widow  . 

2  59  34 

Bug 

Class — Course,  4  Miles. 

Big  Bug  . 

1  23  00 

Tune  Bug  . 

..  1  27  IS 

Rose  Bug  . 

1  21  30 

Dragon  Fly  . 

. .  1  22  30 

Bellport  Class— 

-Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Lady  Eileen  . 

2  58  21 

Miladi  . 

. .  3  22  09 

Lady  Claire  . 

3  01  13 

Lady  Jane  . 

. .  3  17  34 

Cedarhurst  Class 

— Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Teal  . 

3  36  40 

Cygnet  . 

. .  3  30  33 

Posey  . 

3  19  48 

Albatross  . 

. .  3  44  00 

Moustique  . 

3  07  02 

Handicap  Class— 

-Second 

Division — Course,  9.6 

Miles. 

Breeze  . 

.3  19  57 

THIRD  DAY. 


Cedarhurst  Class — Course  12  Miles. 


Moustique  .  3  15  30  Posey  . . . 

Teal  .  3  34  12  Albatross 

Cygnet  .  3  25  30 


3  24  12 
3  19  31 


Handicap  Class — Second  Division — Course,  12  Miles. 
Breeze  .  2  00  0  Mischief  .  d.nf. 


Sloops — Class  X — Course,  12  Miles. 

Suffragette  . 2  21  13  Slow  Poke  .  3  26  07 

Bobs  .  3  25  14  Skylark  .  d.n.f. 

Merry  Widow  .  3  03  35  Mouse  .  3  26  27 

Bug  Class — Course  8  Miles. 

Big  Bug  .  2  32  01  June  Bug  .  2  53  31 

Dragon  Fly  .  2  33  46  Skeeter  .  2  55  38 

Rose  Bug  .  2  42  08 


SECOND  DAY. 

The  wind  was  light  from  N.  by  E..  and  the 
sea  smooth.  Early  in  the  day  it  rained  hard, 
and  the  65-footers  kept  at  their  moorings. 
When  the  smaller  classes  were  started  the  rain 
was  light,  and  there  was  some  fog.  Interest 
centered  in  the  P  class,  and  this  day  the  Eastern 
boats  did  their  best  work.  Timandra  took  the 
lead  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  the  times 
were:  Timandra,  2:43:41;  Amoret.  2:44:15; 

Cara  Mia.  2:46:52;  Windward.  2:47:32;  Mavour- 
neen,  2:48:26;  Crescent,  2:53:03.  Going  around 
the  second  time.  Windward  stood  in  too  close 
to  Coney  Island  Point  and  touched.  On  the 
windward  leg  Mavourneen  stood  well  up  to  the 
Narrows  before  tacking  and  she  benefited 
through  being  able  to  catch  a  favoring  tide  and 
beat  Windward  out  at  the  next  mark.  Ti- 


The  last  day  of  the  series  racing  was  one  in 
which  the  light-weather  boats  distinguished 
themselves.  The  wind  was  S.  E.,  moderate. 
The  65-footers  raced  outside  the  Hook,  going 
twice  around  a  15-mile  triangle.  Istalena  parted 
her  jib  topsail  stay  at  the  start  and  sprung  her 
bowsprit,  so  that  she  had  to  retire.  Winsome 
took  the  lead  and  held  it  to  the  second  round, 
when  the  wind  hauled  more  southerly  and 
Aurora  got  a  good  lift,  enabling  her  to  pass 
Winsome  and  win  the  race  by  one  minute. 

The  31-raters  were  sent  to  Bensonhurst, 
Craves  Shoals  and  buoy  16,  and  all  started  well, 
with  Windward  and  Cara  Mia  leading.  Ma¬ 
vourneen  did  well  on  the  first  round  and  at  the 
home  mark  the  times  were:  Mavourneen. 
2:37:46;  Amoret.  2:38:41;  Windward,  2:38:53; 
Timandra,  2:39:26;  Cara  Mia,  2:40:56;  Crescent, 
2:48:56.  On  the  second  round  Windward 
worked  into  the  lead  and  she  finished  first,  with 
Amoret  second,  Timandra  third  and  Mavour¬ 
neen  fourth. 

The  Q  boats  turned  at  buoy  24,  and.  as  usual, 
they  Tnade  a  very  close  race.  More  Joy  got 
away  well  and  she  kept  in  front.  At  the  end 
of  the  round  the  times  were:  More  Joy.  2:17:14; 
Spider.  2:17:58;  Soya,  2:18:28:  Grayjacket, 
2:18:54;  Florence.  2:19:09:  Little  Rhody.  2:20:54. 
O11  the  second  round.  More  Joy  still  held  her 
lead  and  finished  first,  but  Grayjacket  over¬ 
hauled  several  boats  and  managed  to  get  into 
second  place. 


Blue  Bill  took  the  lead  in  the  S  class  almost 
from  the  start  and  she  finally  beat  Drena,  sec¬ 
ond  boat,  by  im.  2s. 

The  times: 


Sloop: 

s — Class  K- 

-Course,  30  Miles. 

Aurora  . 

. . . .  3  50  22 

Istalena  . 

.  d.n.f. 

Winsome  . 

. . . .  3  51  22 

Interstate — Class  ! 

P — Course,  18  Miles. 

Amoret  . 

. . . .  3  18  33 

Cara  Mia  . 

.  3  21  36 

Mavourneen  . . . . 

. ...  3  18  5b 

Timandra  . 

.  3  18  24 

Windward  . 

. ...  3  16  04 

Crescent  . 

.  3  45  54 

Thompson 

Cup — Class  O — Course,  12.3  Miles. 

More  Toy  . 

. . . .  2  03  03 

Soya  . 

.  2  07  29 

Gray  Jacket  ... 

. ...  2  04  14 

Florence  . 

.  2  OS  15 

Spider  . 

. . . .  2  05  25 

Little  Rhodv  . 

.  2  08  27 

Lipton 

Cup — Class 

S — Course,  12  Miles. 

Blue  Bell  . 

. . . .  2  20  48 

Scylla  . 

.  2  26  53 

Alice  . 

. . . .  2  29  31 

Althea  . 

.  2  29  26 

Opal  . 

. . . .  d.n.f. 

M.  and  F . 

.  2  23  29 

Drena  . 

. . . .  2  21  50 

Nereid  . 

.  2  29  03 

Bensonhurst  . . . 

. . . .  2  22  26 

Ardette  . 

.  2  25  37 

Bellport  Class— 

-Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Ladv  Eileen  ... 

. . . .  1  56  23 

Miladi  . 

.  1  55  43 

Ladv  Claire  . . . 

. . . .  1  56  54 

Lady  Tane  . 

.  1  52  11 

Cedarhurst  Class- 

—Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Albatross  . 

. . . .  2  06  27 

Teal  . 

.  2  12  01 

Posey  . 

. . . .  2  04  22 

Moustique  . 

.  1  57  33 

Cygnet  . 

. . . .  2  05  56 

Gravesend  Knockabouts — Course.  9.6  Miles. 

Mouse  .  1  56  40  Merry  Widow  .  1  55  54 

Bobs  .  2  03  46  Chico  .  disq. 

Suffragette  .  1  55  48  bkyjark  .  1  55  34 

Slow  Poke  .  1  52  15 

Bug  Class — Course,  4  Miles. 

Big  Bug  .  1  02  06  Dragon  Fly  .  1  02  01 

June  Bug  .  1  07  24  Rose  Bug  ." .  1  02  2a 

Handicap  Class — Course,  3  Miles. 

Joy  .  2  16  53  La  Cubana  .  2  23  34 

Miana  .  d.n.f.  Kestrel  .  2  21  42 

Peri  II . 2  13  47 

Corrected  times:  Kestrel.  2.08.19;  Peri  II..  2.09.46;  La 
Cubana,  2.11.32;  Joy,  2.13.47. 

Interclub  Class — Course,  12  Miles. 

Surprise  .  2  08  59  Electra  .  2  09  50 

Dagmar  .  2  17  07  Yama  Yama  .  3  17  01 

Yukari  .  2  13  20 


The  scores  of  points  in  the  series  races  fol¬ 
low  : 

Interstate  Race,  Class  P — Amoret,  14;  Timan¬ 
dra,  13;  Windward,  12;  Cara  Mia.  12:  Mavour¬ 
neen,  9;  Crescent,  3;  Massachusetts,  36;  New 
York,  27. 

Thompson  Cup  for  Class  Q — Grayjacket,  16; 
Little  Rhody,  12;  More  Joy,  12:  Spider,  10; 
Soya,  7;  Florence,  6. 

Lipton  Cup,  Class  S — Blue  Bill,  28:  Ardette, 
22;  Scylla,  20;  Nereid.  17;  Densonhurst,  16; 
Drena,  13:  Alice,  11;  M.  and  F.,  8:  Althea,  6; 
Opal,  2. 

Islip  Class — Electra,  11;  Surprise.  10;  Yama 
Yama,  9;  Syssa,  8;  Goshawk,  3. 

Larchmont  Class — Jukan,  5;  Dagmar,  4. 
Interclub  Class — Electra,  15;  Surprise,  14; 
Yama  Yama,  14;  Yukan;  12;  Dagmar,  10;  Gos¬ 
hawk.  3. 

Handicap  Class:  First  Division — Kestrel,  12; 
Peri  II.,  11 ;  Joy,  11;  Miana  T.  Le  Cubana,  4. 

Knockabout  Class — Slow  Poke.  16;  Suffra¬ 
gette.  15;  Merry  Widow,  14;  Mouse.  13;  Bobs, 
13:  Skylark,  6:  Chico,  o. 

Cedarhurst  Class — Moustique,  15;  Posey,  1 1 ; 
Cygnet,  8;  Albatross,  7;  Teal,  4. 

Bellport  Bay  Class — Lady  Jane.  9;  Lady 
Claire,  8;  Lady  Eileen,  8;  Miladi,  4. 

Handicap  Class:  Second  Division — Breeze,  4; 
Mischief,  o. 


Larchmont  One-Design  Class. 

The  yachts  of  the  Larchmont  inter-club  class 
sailed  a  race  last  Saturday  off  the  club  house 
over  a  course  9J4  miles  in  length.  The  wind 
was  S.  by  E.,  strong,  and  the  sea  was  rough. 
The  course  was  to  Parsonage  Point,  then  to 
Week’s  Point  and  then  home.  The  first  leg  was 
a  reach,  the  second  a  beat  and  the  third  a  run. 
A.  B.  Alley  won  the  race  with  Festina,  and 
Hamburg  II.  was  second,  beaten  2111.  47s.  There 
were  ten  starters.  Salas,  owned  by  M.  B. 
Pendas,  started  15m.  after  the  other?  and  fin¬ 
ished  last,  but  she  made  good  gains.  The  times: 

Festina.  1. 40.13;  Hamburg  II..  1.43.00:  Wild 
Thyme,  1.44.25;  Yukan,  1.45. 10:  Babbette, 
1.45. 21;  Triton.  1.45.24;  Dagmar.  1.45.32;  Como, 
1.45.39;  Lewanna,  1. 47.19;  Salas,  2.01.00. 
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Seawanhtka-Corinthian  Y.  C. 

The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Y.  C.  had  two 
days’  racing  on  the  Sound  last  week.  The  first 
day,  Friday,  Sept.  2,  30-footers  and  15-footers 
raced.  The  wind  was  east,  and  the  yachts  sailed 
over  an  inside  course.  In  the  morning  Caprice 
beat  Phryne  by  im.  28s.,  and  in  the  afternoon 
Phryne  won,  beating  Caprice  15s.  and  Nepsi 
5m.  Flicker  won  the  race  for  15-footers,  with 
Tamale  second.  The  elapsed  times: 

New  York  30-footers,  morning  race,  course, 
8  miles — Caprice,  1.42.00;  Phryne,  1.43.28. 

New  York  30-footers,  afternoon  race,  course 
8  miles— Phryne,  1. 51. 10;  Caprice,  1. 51.25;  Nepsi, 
1.56.10. 

Seawanhaka  15-footers,  course  6  miles — 
Flicker,  1.49.10;  Tamale,  1.49.20;  Hen,  1.51.59; 
Imp.  1.56.58;  Iris,  1.57.00;  Grilse,  2.05.59. 

The  fall  regatta  was  sailed  on  Saturday,  Sept. 
4.  It  was  a  breezy  day,  the  wind  coming  S.  E., 
about  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Sound  were  quite  rough.  The  start  was 
from  the  black  spar  buoy  off  Lloyds’  Neck,  and 
the  course  across  the  Sound  to  Greenwich 
Point,  then  to  Long  Neck  Point,  and  then 
home.  This  made  it  a  run  on  the  first  leg,  a 
broad  reach  on  the  second  and  a  beat  on  the 
third.  The  smaller  yachts  sailed  over  less 
triangles  with  the  same  base.  There  was  a 
wait  for  Istalena  because  she  had  not  repaired 
the  damage  caused  in  Friday’s  race  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Y.  C.,  so  the  65-footers  were  started 
last.  Istalena  got  the  best  of  the  start,  and  she 
finished  the  first  round  with  a  lead  of  39s.  over 
Aurora,  and  Winsome  was  35s.  further  astern. 
On  the  second  round,  Istalena  set  her  spinnaker 
to  starboard,  while  the  others  set  theirs  to  port. 
This  mistake  cost  Istalena  the  race,  and  Win¬ 
some  succeeded  in  weathering  Aurora  on  the 
last  leg  and  won  by  41s. 

Shimna  having  no  competitor,  sailed  against 
Adventuress,  allowing  that  yacht  6m.  45s.,  and 
she  won  by  29s.  In  the  regular  class,  Ironde- 
quoit  won..  She  got  lots  of  time*  from  Adven¬ 
turess  and  was  onlv  ns.  behind  that  yacht  at 
the  finish.  Cara  Mia  and  Windward  raced  in 
the  P  Class,  and  Cara  Mia  finished  first,  but  was 
protested.  The  elapsed  times  in  the  different 
classes  follow: 


Waterways  League  Championship. 

Eleven  boats  took  part  in  the  Jamaica  Bay 
championship  race  of  the  Waterway  League 
last  Saturday.  The  race  was  managed  by  the 
Belle  Harbor  Y.  C.  The  course  was  11  miles 
in  length.  D.  Van  Wicklen’s  sloop  Cornelia 
led  all  over  the  course,  but  on  corrected  time 
she  was  beaten  by  W.  D.  Hewlett’s  Ariel.  The 
elapsed  times  were: 

Cornelia,  1.51.55;  Ariel,  2.05.05;  Mavourneen, 
2.05.30;  Elvira,  2.09.50;  Kittiwake,  2.10.55;  High¬ 
ball,  2. 12.10;  Leaf,  2.13.50;  Uno,  2.07.00;  Coot 
and  Perrywinkle  did  not  finish;  Lady  Lou  was 
disabled. 


Bensonhurst  Y.  C. 

Tiie  tenth  championship  race  of  the  Graves¬ 
end  Bay  Association  was  sailed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.  last  Satur¬ 
day.  The  wind  was  S.  and  fresh,  and  the  course 
selected  gave  much  reaching  and  little  windward 
work.  The  Bellport  one-design  class  sailed,  and 
Miladi,  owned  by  W.  D.  Walton,  finished  first. 
Grayjacket  won  the  race  for  Q  boats,  and  Drena 
finished  first  in  the  S  Class.  The  elapsed  times: 

Bellport  One-Design — Course.  8  Miles. 

Miladi  .  1  38  45  Lady  Eileen  .  1  41  10 

Lady  Claire  .  1  39  53 

Sloops — Class  0 — Course,  10.6  Miles. 

Gray  Jacket  . 1  27  15  Little  Rhody  II _ 1  31  39 

More  Joy  .  1  29  41  Florence  .  1  32  05 

Spider  .  1  30  46 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  10.6  Miles. 

Joy  .  1  38  53  Kestrel  .  1  43  44 

Peri  II .  1  41  56  La  Cubana  .  1  44  38 

Corrected  times:  La  Cubana,  1.35.44;  Kestral,  1. 35.49; 
Joy,  1.38.53;  Peri  II.,  1.39.56. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  S  Miles. 

Breeze  .  2  02  11 

Corrected  time:  Breeze,  1.52.25. 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  8  Miles. 

Drena  .  1  36  06  Nereid  .  1  42  22 

Blue  Bell  .  1  38  43  Scylla  .  d.n.f. 

M.  and  F .  1  39  20 

Sloops — Class  X — Course,  8  Miles. 

Pike  .  1  49  13  Scud  . . .  2  04  41 

Merry  Widow  .  1  50  33  Slow  Poke  .  2  08  17 

Bobs  .  1  51  15  Mouse  .  2  12  06 

Suffragette  .  1  56  30  Skylark  .  d.n.f. 


for  the  P  boats,  including  open  races  and  the 
club  races  of  the  Boston  and  Corinthian  yacht 
clubs.  In  these  races  Amoret  has  taken  13 
firsts,  2  seconds,  4  thirds  and  1  fourth;  Mavour¬ 
neen  8  firsts,  10  seconds  and  2  fourths;  Wianno, 
3  firsts,  8  seconds,  7  thirds  and  2  fourths;  Ti¬ 
mandra,  1  first,  3  seconds,  3  thirds  and  2  fourths; 
Onda  II.,  2  seconds,  2  thirds,  1  fourth  and  1 
fifth.  This  gives  the  following  percentages: 
Amoret,  .80:  Mavourneet,  .782;  Timandra.  .552; 
Wianno,  .548,  and  Onda  II.,  .361. 

The  records  for  the  season  follow: 
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June 
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Tul  v 

July 

July 

Tuly 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
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Aug, 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


31,  S. 
4,  C. 

17.  B. 
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Y. 
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Y. 
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Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 

Y. 
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Y. 

Y. 
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Lipton  Cup. 

Starts.  Total.  Percentage. 

Amoret  .  11  9.333  . 848 

Mavourneen  .  15  12.318  .821 

Wianno  . ; .  12  6.600  .550 

Timandra  .  6  2.466  .308 

Onda  II .  6  2.283  .285 

Y.  R.  A.  of  M. 

Mavourneen  .  9  8.084  .898 

Amoret  .  4  3.500  .583 

Wianno  .  6  2.833  .472 

Onda  II .  4  1.750  .  292 

Timandra  .  1  0.333  .055 


In  the  Lipton  cup,  in  figuring  championship, 
all  yachts  are  supposed  to  start  in  half  as  many 
races  as  the  greatest  number  of  starts,  and  in 
the  Y.  R.  A.  championship  two-thirds. 


Eastern  31-Raters. 


Yachting  on  the  Pacific. 


Sloops — Classes  T>  and  M — Course,  1514  Miles. 


Sliimna  . 

.  1  45  45 

Trondequoit  . 

1  53  10 

Adventuress 

.  I  52  59 

Eleanora  . 

1  56  41 

New 

York  30-footers— 

Course.  15%  Miles. 

Phryne  . 

.  2  10  36 

Dahinda  . 

.  2  13  5S 

Nepsi  . 

. 2  11  17 

Rowdy  . 

.  2  14  23 

Alera  . 

.  2  13  20 

Caprice  . 

.  2  14  54 

Handicap  Class — First  Division — Course,  13  Miles. 

Juanita  .  2  09  53  Interim  .  2  18  27 

Corrected  times:  Juanita,  2.09.53;  Interim,  2.15.13. 
Handicap  Class — Second  Division — Course,  13  Miles. 

Naiad  .  2  25  18 

Handicap  Class — Third  Division — Course,  13  Miles. 

Chinook  . 2  21  03 

Handicap  Class — Fifth  Division — Course,  13  Miles. 

Miss  Modesty  . d.n.f.  Nimbus  III .  2  38  41 

New  Rochelle  One-Design — Course,  6 %  Miles. 

Virginia  .  1  25  00 

Glen  Cove  One-Design — Course,  6 %  Miles. 

Catseye  .  1  20  49  Topaz  .  1  23  21 

Seawanhaka  15-fonters — Course,  6%  Miles. 

Grilse  . 1  21  11  Iris  .  1  23  09 

Flicker  . 1  21  54  Hen  .  1  23  18 

Sabrina  .  1  22  29 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  6%  Miles. 

Fiddler  .  1  32  36  *  Scoup  .  1  27  31 

Dart  .  1  33  03 

Sloops — Class  K — Course,  30%  Miles. 

Istalena  .  3  26  37  Winsome  .  3  24'  34 

Aurora  . .  3  25  15 

Sloops — Class  P^Course.  15%  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  .  2  08  35  Windward  .  2  10  35 


Cadillac  Wins  Gold  Cup. 

New  Orleans,  Aug.  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  the  closing  regatta  of  the  season 
held  at  West  End  under  the  direction  of  the 
Southern  Y.  C.  Saturday,  the  gold  challenge 
perpetual  cup  and  $50  were  won  by  Cadillac  and 
the  Tranchina  Cup  was  captured  by  Seawan¬ 
haka.  Cadillac  easily  defeated  Chewink  III  and 
Hiawatha.  The  time  made  by  the  craft  was 
slow  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  breeze.  A 
large  crowd  witnessed  the  contest.  The  two 
winners  outclassed  their  opponents. 

F.  G.  G. 


The  31-raters  have  finished  their  season’s  rac¬ 
ing  in  Eastern  waters,  and  the  Boston  Globe 
has  published  a  summary  of  their  records. 

The  principal  trophy  for  which  these  boats 
race  is  the  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  cup,  which  must 
be  won  by  the  same  owner  three  times  before 
the  final  ownership  is  settled.  Last  season 
John  B.  Fallon’s  Timandra  won  the  first  leg 
for  this  cup,  and  this  season  the  Amoret,  owned 
by  C.  B.  and  H.  S.  Wheelock,  is  the  chanipion 
of  the  class. 

Amoret  also  wins  the  class  championship  of 
the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  The  other  two  champion¬ 
ships,  that  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.  and)  the  Yacht 
Racing  Association  of  Massachusetts,  go  to 
George  Lee’s  Mavourneen. 

Both  of  these  boats  are  of  this  year’s  build 
and  were  designed  by  Geo.  Owen,  and  with 
Timandra,  Wianno  and  Onda,  have  had  as  good 
racing  as  has  been  seen  for  many  a  season  in 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Amoret  and  Mavourneen 
were  built  from  the  same  molds,  only  with 
the  spacing  between  them  different  for  each 
boat. 

In  this  way  Amoret  is  not  only  longer  on 
deck,  but  also  on  the  waterline,  which  is 
thought  by  many  yachtsmen  to  be  the  reason 
that  the  Wheelock  boat  has  shown  such  speed 
in  every  kind  of  a  breeze. 

In  the  season’s  racing.  Mavourneen  and 
Amoret  have  been  close  in  breezes  from  a  light 
drift  to  a  wholesail,  but  in  a  good  stiff  blow  the 
greater  length  and  weight  of  Amoret  has  told. 
In  light  breezes  last  year’s  champion,  Timandra, 
has  given  the  new  boats  all  they  wanted  to  do 
in  keeping. her  astern. 

Arthur  W.  Stevens’  Wianno,  which  has 
started  in  the  greatest  number  of  races,  also 
has  put  up  a  good  stiff  argument  against  the 
new  boats  and  has  proven  in  just  her  conditions 
unbeatable. 

Twenty-five  races  have  been  given  this  season 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  19. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Yachting  on  San  Francisco  Bay  has 
been  splendid  during  the  past  few  weeks  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fine  weather  that  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  and  the  strong  breezes  that  have  pre¬ 
vailed.  On  August  14th  a  number  of  clubs  were 
holding  races  on  the  Bay  and  more  sailing  craft 
was  in  evidence  than  has  been  the  case  in  a 
long  time  past.  The  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club 
cruised  to  Vallejo  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  and  the  following  day  a  handicap  race 
was  held  from  the  Navy  Yard  City  to  Sausalito. 
This  race  was  won  by  Commodore  J.  R.  Flan- 
ify’s  schooner  Martha,  with  the  Monsoon  sec¬ 
ond.  The  former  boat  has  a  handicap  of  twenty 
minutes,  the  latter  being  a  scratch  boat  and  the 
one  which  made  the  fastest  time  on  the  run 
down  the  Bay.  The  Challenger,  another  scratch 
boat,  finished  third,  but  lost  place  to  the  Cap¬ 
rice,  which  has  a  time  allowance  of  ten  min¬ 
utes.  In  the  Class  A  division  the  Amigo  was 
a  rather  easy  winner,  with  the  Vixen  second 
and  Phoenicia  third.  The  regatta  committee 
of  this  club  handled  the  race,  this  consisting  of 
Harry  W.  Goodall,  Lawrence  T.  Wagner  and 
P.  J.  Fay. 

The  California  Yacht  Club  was  out  in  full 
force  on  August  14th,  the  race  for  the  Wallace 
trophy  being  the  main  attraction.  Mortimer  G. 
Smith’s  smart  little  sloop  Ruby,  which  won 
distinction  in  the  Santa  Cruz  race,  was  picked 
as  a  winner  and  did  not  disappoint  her  follow¬ 
ers  and  won  by  nineteen  and  a  half  minutes  cor¬ 
rected  time.  All  of  the  yachts  in  the  club  were 
eligible  for  this  race,  but  only  the  Ruby.  Mary¬ 
land  G.,  Tigress,  Belle,  Secret,  Valkyrie  and 
Fleetwing  competed.  Maryland  G.  made  the 
best  time  for  the  course,  but  the  handicap  al¬ 
lowed  the  Ruby  won  the  race  for  the  latter. 
The  race  was  in  charge  of  Fred  G.  Booth,  Au¬ 
gust  R.  F.  Brandes  and  D.  M.  McRae.  The 
contest  for  this  cup  was  won  last  season  by  the 
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A  31-RATER  CLOSE  HAULED  ON  THE  WIND. 


sloop  Alert  and  considerable  trouble  was 
caused,  the  winner  finally  being  disqualified  for 
sailing’  under  the  flag  of  another  club  in  a 
purely  club  race.  Kendall,  the  owner  of  the 
3-acht"  was  expelled  from  the  club  and  the  cup 
was  returned  and  later  awarded  to  Perhaps, 
which  had  finished  second.  This  yacht  was  af¬ 
terward  sold  by  her  owner,  J.  J.  Sherry,  who 
has  retired  from  the  California  Y.  C. 

The  Fleetwing  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Y.  C.’s  fleet,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
fleet  of  the  South  Bay  Y.  C.,  where  she  was 
known  as  the  Ibis. 

The  Aeolian  Y.  C.  held  a  very  exciting  race 
last  Sunday  for  the  Hauser  trophy,  and  this 
race  was  won  by  the  Merry  Widow,  which 
wrested  the  honors  from  the  Speedwell  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  2  minutes  15  seconds.  This 
contest  is  the  fourth  one  held  for  the  cup, 
which  must  be  won  three  times  by  one  yacht 
to  become  its  permanent  property.  The  Merry 
Widow  won  it  last  season,  the  first  race  hav¬ 
ing  been  won  by  the  Nautilus  and  the  second 
by  the  Iola.  All  the  yachts  in  the  club  were 
eligible  for  this  event  and  in  addition  to  the 
Merry  Widow  and  Speedwell  the  following  en¬ 
tered:  Genesta,  Edna.  Surprise,  Emma,  Rival 
and  Thetis. 

On  August  2 1st  the  race  for  the  Hammer¬ 
smith  trophy  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Corinthian  Club  and  this  race  is  expected  to 
attract  much  attention.  It  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  it  in  July,  but  the  date  set  was 
so  close  to  the  big  Santa  Cruz  event  that  it  was 
decided  best  to  postpone  it.  This  will  be  the 
second  season  for  this  race,  the  first  event  hav¬ 
ing  been  won  by  the  sloop  Yankee.  The  race 
will  be  sailed  under  arbitrary  handicap  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  boats  will  be  sent  away  in  order 
of  their  handicaps,  making  the  winner  the  first 
boat  that  reaches  the  finish  line. 

Just  at  the  present  time  much  attention  is 
being  attracted  to  the  yachting  events  being  held 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  channel.  The  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Y.  C.  and  the  South  Coast  Y.  C.  have 
joined  in  the  big  regatta,  which  is  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  one  ever  given  off  Santa  Barbara.  The 
program  commenced  with  a  race  from  San  Pe¬ 
dro  to  Santa  Barbara,  which  commenced  Au¬ 
gust  13th  and  finished  next  day  with  the  sloop 
Alert  flying  the  colors  of  the  Channel  City  as 
winner.  She  finished  third,  but  was  given  the 
race  by  time  allowance  over  the  Mah-Pe  and 
Wasp.  The  Alert  is  a  new  boat,  designed  by 
C.  D.  Callaghan,  of  San  Pedro.  She  is  a  fin- 
keel  racer  and  carries  more  than  two  and  half 
tons  of  lead  in  the  bulb.  Don  Leach,  a  Santa 
Barbara  skipper,  piloted  her  to  victory  on  the 
race  up  the  Channel.  The  Siwash  is  also  a  new 
boat  and  was  built  to  be  entered  in  the  recent 
ocean  race  from  San  Pedro  to  Hawaii,  but  was 
not  ready  to  start  when  that  race  was  pulled 
oft.  Following  the  Channel  race  the  visiting 
yachtsmen  were  tendered  a  reception  at  the  Pot¬ 
ter  Hotel.  On  August  16th  one  of  the  prettiest 
races  ever  held  in  Southern  California  waters 
was  sailed  off  Santa  Barbara,  the  contest  being 
the  sloops  Alert,  of  that  city,  and  Mischief  I. 
of  San  Pedro,  being  especially  exciting.  At  no 
time  during  the  race  were  the  boats  out  of 
talking  distance  of  each  other  and  at  the  finish 
line  Mischief  I  was  but  two  seconds  ahead 
and  many  suggested  that  the  race  be  called  a 
dead  heat.  On  the  following  day  several  other 
very  exciting  races  were  held,  close  finishes 
being  a  feature.  The  race  between  the  yawls 
Wave  and  Minerva  was  very  interesting  and 
when  the  fourteen  mile  course  was  finished  the 
two  boats  were  but  six  seconds  apart,  the  race 
going  to  the  Minerva,  which  had  a  small  hahdi- 
cap.  The  Alert  won  from  the  Wasp  and  also 
beat  Mischief  I,  although  not  matched  with  this 
boat.  A  San  Francisco  boat.  White  Wings, 
from  the  Corinthian  Club,  was  also  entered  and 
made  a  start,  but  on  the  way  down  the  coast 
she  had  lost  her  centerboard  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  stiff  breeze  that  was  blowing.  In 
the  race  for  cat  boats  Amigo  Mio  finished  first, 
with  Volga  second  and  Nerrid  third. 


The  Forest  and  Stiiam  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Racing  at  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  Sept.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  race  between  dory  boats  was  held 
Saturday  at  West  End  under  the  direction  of 
the  Southern  Y.  C.  Smoke  won  the  race  and 
the  Griswold  silver  cup.  The  other  boats  in 
the  race  were:  Flying  Dutchman,  Umph  and 
Giggle  Gunk.  Smoke  finished  the  four  miles 
in  4.45.09.  The  boat  is  owned  by  F.  Otis  and 
was  sailed  by  Dave  Wuescher.  Emil  Baum- 
garden,  F.  W.  Crosby  and  T.  T.  Barr,  composed 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  races. 

Chewink  defeated  Cadillac  on  Sunday  at  West 
End  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  races  for  the 
Prochaska  cup.  The  cup  goes  to  the  winner  of 
two  out  of  three  races.  Chewink  finished  9111. 
5s.  ahead  of  Cadillac.  Flying  Dutchman  won 
the  dory  race  on  Sunday,  Smoke  coming  in  for 
second  honors  im.  34s.  behind  the  winner. 
Flying  Dutchman  is  owned  by  Ernest  Jahncke. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  several  of  these  dory 
races  during  the  fall.  Boat  racing  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  here  for  some  weeks. 

F.  G.  G. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Motor  Boat  Carnival. 

The  annual  motor  boat  carnival  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu¬ 
facturers  will  be  held  this  year  on  the  Hudson 
River  Sept.  21  to  24  inclusive.  The  racing  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club 
of  America,  and  that  club’s  houseboat  Najme 
will  be  moored  somewhere  off  the  Riverside 
Drive.  The  exact  location  will  be  announced 
shortly. 

The  races  are  national  and  State  chamoion- 
ships  and  there  will  also  be  some  long  distance 
races.  On  Wednesday,  Sept.  21.  there  will  be 
run  the  long  distance  events,  for  racing  boats 
to  Poughkeepsie  and  return,  and  the  race  for 
cruisers  to  Peekskill  and  return. 

On  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Sept.  22 
to  24  inclusive,  series  races  will  be  held  for  the 


five  championship  cups  and  for  any  other  classes 
provided  for  by  the  American  Power  Boat  As¬ 
sociation's  rules  that  may  fill,  such  as  small 
open  launches,  yacht  tenders,  etc. 

A  decided  improvement  from  the  spectators’ 
standpoint  is  that  the  courses  of  the  series  races 
instead  of  being  ten  miles  around,  as  in  the  past, 
thus  taking  the  boats  out  of  view  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  each  race,  will  be  not  over 
five  or  six  miles  around,  the  starting  point  being 
midway  of  the  course.  Under  these  conditions 
the  boats  will  never  be  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  away. 

Entries  for  the  various  events  will  close  Sept. 
19,  and  full  descriptive  matter,  together  with 
entry  cards,  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  race  committee.  Ira  Hand,  29 
West  Thirty  ninth  street.  New  York  city. 


Motor  Boats  at  Larchmont. 

There  were  two  races  for  motor  boats  off 
Larchmont  last  Saturday.  One  for  those  over 
55  feet  rating  and  one  for  those  55  feet  and 
under.  They  went  40  miles,  four  times  around 
the  Harmsworth  cup  course.  The  prizes  were 
presented  by  Vice-Commodore  R.  J.  Schaefer. 

In  the  big  class  were  Edmee,  rating  67.14: 
Raeo,  not  measured,  and  Bettina.  rating  61.05. 
Edmee  is  owned  by  R.  J.  Schaefer,  and  had  to 
give  allowances  to  the  others.  She  started  off 
well,  and  drawing  away  from  the  others,  finished 
far  in  the  lead.  She  beat  Raeo  nearly  an  hour. 

In  the  smaller  class  were  Blue  Peter  V.,  with 
her  6o-horsepower  motor,  rating  at  50.09,  and 
Ilys,  rating  44.95.  Blue  Peter  V.  took  the  lead 
at  the  start  and  finished  far  ahead  of  Ilys.  The 
summaries: 

Motor  Boats  Over  55  Rating — Start.  10:35 — Course,  40m. 

Finish.  Elaosed. 

Edmee,  R.  J.  Schaefer .  1  58  59  3  23  59 

Raeo,  R.  Townsend  .  2  57  55  4  22  51 

Bettina.  U.  G.  C.  Lvon .  2  47  53  _4  12  53 

Corrected  Omes:  Edmee,  3.23.59;  Bettina,  3.57.59;  Raeo, 
not  measured. 

55  Rating  and  Under — Start.  10:35 — Course,  40m. 

Blue  Peter  V..  R.  C.  Sevmour .  2  38  43  4'  03  43 

1 1  v s ,  J.  C.  N.  Whitaker .  3  39  39  5  04  39 

Corrected  times:  Blue  Peter  V..  4.03.43:  Ilys,  4.41.32. 
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A  PICTURESQUE  BEND  ON  THE  MORRIS  AND  ESSEX  CANAL. 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stiwut  Sc  Iinhky) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 

Hasan  Building,  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON.  HASS. 

Cable  Address,  *  Designer,"  Boston 

COX  CEL  STEVENS 

Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

IS  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  amd  1376  .Broad _ 

GIELOW  (EL  ORR 

Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  TORI 


Canoe  Handling;  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe;  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  168 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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Snubbin’  Through  the  Canals. 

Concluded  from  page  385. 

At  Bordentown  one  is  offered  another  canal 
route,  which  leads  to  picturesque  scenes.  Strike 
south  on  the  Delaware  and  take  the  inside 
route  to  Norfolk,  or  if  strictly  canal  snubbin’ 
is  desired,  a  trip  of  about  ten  miles  down  the 
river  brings  one  to  the  Lehigh  Canal,  which 
was  built  in  1827  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
completed  in  1830  as  far  as  New  Hope,  and 
subsequently  extended  to  Easton,  where  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  Lehigh  River.  Formerly  thou¬ 
sands  of  coal-carrying  boats  navigated  the 
canal,  but  to-day  there  are  comparatively  few. 
For  $3  for  locking  tolls  a  motor  boat  under 
forty  feet  can  navigate  this  canal  to  its  end,  and 
pass  through  where  General  Washington  as¬ 
sembled  his  hardy  troops  on  that  memorable 
Christmas  night  to  cross  the  Delaware,  and 
many  other  points  of  special  historical  interest. 
•All  the  way  to  Easton  the  canal  is  picturesque, 
and  from  there  to  the  coal  regions  through  the 
Lehigh  Valley  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  scenery  in  this  country. 

The  canals  on  the  way  south  appeal  to  the 
ovvners  of  motor  boats  who  wish  to  make  long 
trips  to  warmer  climes.  During  the  Jamestown 
Exhibition  hundreds  made  the  trip  from  New 
York  to  Norfolk,  passing  through  the  Delaware 
and  Raritan  canals,  and  thence  through  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  to  Back  Creek 


on  the  Chesapeake  River.  This  latter  canal  is 
one  of  the  shortest  in  the  East,  extending  only 
fourteen  miles  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The 
two  canals  give  entrance  to  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  via  the  rivers  of  the  same 
name,  and  opens  up  extensive  bodies  of  fine 
sailing  water. 

But  the  trip  does  not  end  here — not  to  the 
adventurous  souls  looking  for  new  regions. 
From  Norfolk  there  is  an  inside  canal  and  river 
route  to  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  as  far 
south  as  Beaufort.  To  reach  the  latter  place, 
take  the  Elizabeth  River  back  of  Norfolk, 
thence  to  Deep  Creek  into  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal — recently  dredged  out  and  widened — and 
then  down  the  Pasquotank  River  into  Albemarle 
Sound,  which  is  long,  shallow  and  full  of  fish, 
and  after  navigating  it,  the  route  leads  through 
Croatan,  Roanoke,  Pamlico,  Core  and  Back 
sounds  to  Beaufort  Inlet. 

From  this  point,  if  one  wishes  to  continue  the 
trip  south,  the  outside  route  must  be  taken  to 
Charleston.  From  this  city  to  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John’s  River  in  Florida,  there  is  an  inside 
route  which  follows  river,  lagoon,  creek  and 
canal  through  regions  seldom  explored  by 
yachtsmen.  From  New  York  to  Beaufort  by 
the  inside  route  the  distance  is  about  530  miles, 
most  of  it  on  canal  and  river.  From  Beaufort 
to  St.  John  s  River  on  the  outsidk  route  the 
distance  is  400  miles,  and  to  the  Mosquito  Inlet, 
where  one  strikes  the  first  of  those  series  of 


A  BRANCH  STREAM  WHICH  SUPPLIES  WATER  TO  THE  CANAL. 


My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  160  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  Tile  editors  invite  communications  on 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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beautiful  Florida  lagoons,  the  distance  is  83 
miles  longer.  This  gives  a  total  distance  of 
nearly  1,000  miles  from  New  York. 

Last  fall  a  number  of  motor  boats  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  made  this  trip  south,  includ¬ 
ing  the  outside  run,  and  then  navigated  the 
great  inland  waterways  skirting  the  Florida 
coast.  The  trip  is  destined  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  late  fall  of  the  year,  for 
one  can  then  take  his  motor  boat  south  and  en¬ 
joy  the  balmy  climate  during  our  cold  winter 
season.  Motor  boating  in  Florida  in  winter  is 
almost  as  popular  as  automobiling  and  fully  as 
attractive  as  it  is  in  northern  waters  in  summer. 

Canal  snubbin’  in  motor  boats  thus  leads  to 
exploration  of  inland  water  lakes  and  rivers 
that  few  yachtsmen  could  visit  in  their  own 
boats  before  the  advent  of  the  gasoline  craft. 
In  almost  every  direction  river,  sound  or  canal 
beckons.  Up  the  Long  Island  Sound  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River  is  another 
route,  and  when  the  new  canal  cutting  short 
the  outside  route  around  Cape  Cod  is  finished, 
the  motor  boats  will  swarm  up  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  from  the  Sound.  This  will  open  to 
the  owners  of  small  motor  boats  a  new  region 
for  exploration,  leading  up  to  Casco  Bay  off  the 
Maine  Coast  with  its  remarkable  series  of 
beautiful  rivers  and  lagoons. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  globe  favored  with 
a  better  coast  for  motor  boating,  and  when  we 
include  within  these  numerous  bays,  sounds, 
rivers  and  inlets  the  canal  .systems  which  con¬ 
nect  inland  lakes  and  streams  with  the  salt 
water,  we  possess  a  stretch  of  navigable  water 
that  is  unparalleled.  The  motor  boat  is  adapted 
to  poor  and  rich  alike,  and  few  there  are  who 
cannot  afford  to  own  one  of  these  craft.  Even 
a  small  sixteen-footer,  costing  $150  upward,  can 
navigate  the  inland  routes  to  the  extent  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles.  The  most  timid  landsman  could 
find  no  reason  to  complain  of  fear  on  a  sixteen- 
footer  snubbin’  through  a  canal  or  making  trips 
on  some  of  the  rivers  reached  by  the  canals. 
Our  canals  furthermore  possess  an  advantage 
of  furnishing  all  the  needful  supplies  along  the 
way.  Every  five  or  ten  miles  the  canals  run 
through  towns,  cities  or  villages  where  a  night’s 
lodging  can  be  had  reasonably  or  fresh  supplies 
of  fuel  and  provisions  can  be  taken  aboard. 
One  never  really  gets  far  from  his  base  of  sup¬ 
plies,  and  such  a  thing  as  getting  lost  at  sea  is 
impossible.  If  the  machinery  breaks  down  or 
the  engine  gets  cranky,  there  is  a  way  of  escape 
— get  out  and  follow  the  patient  mule  along  the 
towpath  and  pull  your  boat  with  you  until  a  re¬ 
pair  shop  is  reached.  Not  even  the  automo- 
bilist.  with  his  repair  shops  and  garages  scat¬ 
tered  so  abundantly  along  the  route,  and  farm¬ 
ers  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  with  a 
team  at  a  good  stiff  price,  is  so  independent  as 
the  motor  boat  owner  quietly  snubbin’  through 
some  picturesque  canal. 

George  E.  Walsh. 


Canoeing. 


American  Canoe  Association. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meet  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association  was  held  at  Sugar  Island,  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Aug.  12  to  26  inclusive.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  Commodore  Charles  P.  Forbush, 
of  Buffalo,  the  command  fell  to  Henry  D. 
James,  of  Pittsburg,  vice-commodore  of  the 
Central  Division. 

The  meet  opened  at  noon  on  Aug.  12  with 
the  official  salute  and  flag  raising.  Seventy- 
five  members  were  in  attendance.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  these  members  had  already  been 
encamped  on  the  island  for  several  weeks  previous 
to  this  time.  They  extended  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  newcomers  who,  by  the,  way,  were  mostly 
oldcomers,  long  addicted  to  the  Sugar  Island 
habit:  in  fact,  the  real  tenderfoot  was  the  ex¬ 
ception,  not  the  rule. 

The  camp  membership  was  of  average  size, 
the  total  registration  being  179.  The  camp  life 
followed  the  usual  lines — paddling  and  sailing 
during  the  day.  the  camp-fire  at  headquarters, 
and  private  gatherings  in  the  evening.  The 


races,-  in  charge  of  J.  W.  Sparrow,  were  begun 
on  Aug.  16  and  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  me’et.  The  distribution  of  cups,  shields 
and  pennants  to  the  winners  of  the  various 
events  brought  the  last  camp-fire  to  a  close. 

At  the  executive  meetings  on  Aug.  20,  the 
Northern  Division  decided  not  to  accept  the 
office  of  commodore  for  1911.  The  association 
then  elected  Henry  D.  James  commodore  for 
1911. 

The  Central  Division  held  its  annual  execu¬ 
tive  meeting  on  Aug.  23  and  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  1911:  Vice-Commodore, 
John  S.  Wright,  Rochester;  Rear-Commodore, 
Alton  Brown,  Pittsburg;  Purser,  John  McC. 
Price,  Pittsburg;  Executive  Committee — Lyman 
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OX  THE  WASHITA  RIVER,  IN  ARKANSAS,  WHERE  A 
CEDAR  CANOE  IS  RARELY  SEEN. 

T.  Coppins,  Buffalo;  Frank  D.  Wood.  Buffalo; 
C.  Fred  Wolters,  Rochester,  and  A.  L.  Schell- 
hammer,  Warren,  Pa. 

REGATTA  EVENTS. 

Record  events,  limited  to  open  canoes  of  the 
sailing  type: 

1.  Combined  sailing  and  paddling,  3  miles: 
Won  by  F.  F.  Dorsey;  second,  Geo.  F.  Hen- 
sliaw. 

2.  Paddling,  54-mile:  Won  by  Geo.  F.  Hen¬ 
shaw:  second,  Harry  C.  Calahan. 

3.  Sailing,  3  miles,  time  limit  2  hours:  Won 
by  Geo.  F.  Henshaw;  second  F.  F.  Dorsey. 

The  results  of  the  series  were:  First,  Geo. 
F.  Henshaw;  second,  Harry  C.  Callahan;  third, 
F.  F.  Dorsey. 

4.  Trophy,  9  tnilres,  time  limit  3*4^  hours: 
Won  by  H.  D.  Murphy;  second,  J.  A.  Newman. 

SAILING  EVENTS. 

5.  Mab  trophy,  754  miles,  time  limit  3  hours: 
Won  by  J.  A.  Newfnan;  second,  R.  H.  Britton. 

6.  Deck  Canoes,  trial  race,  6  miles,  time  limit 
2V2  hours:  Won  by  J.  A.  Newman;  second, 
Geo.  P.  Douglass. 

7.  Deck  sailing— sail  area  limited  to  83  square 
feet —  454  miles,  time  limit  2  hours:  Won  by 
J.  D.  Murphy;  second,  J.  A.  Newman. 


8.  Deck  sailing  handicap,  4 J-4  miles,  time 
limit  2  hours:  Won  by  J.  R.  Magers;  second, 
J.  A.  Newman. 

9.  Deck  canoes,  unlimited  sail  area,  6  miles, 
times  limit  2  hours:  Won  by  J.  A.  Newman; 
second,  J.  R.  Magers. 

10.  Relay  race,  teams  to  be  selected  by  Re¬ 
gatta  Committee:  Won  by  Newman,  Walker 
and  Cummings;  second,  Magers,  Dorsey  and 
Power. 

11.  Open  canoes  sailing  handicap,  3  miles, 
time  limit  2  hours:  Won  by  Ralph  Britton; 
second.  Stanley  Power. 

12.  Open  canoes,  trophy.  9  miles,  to  be  sailed 
in  three  heats  of  3  miles  each:  First  heat  won 
by  Geo.  P.  Douglas:  second,  Geo.  F.  Henshaw. 
Second  heat  won  by  F.  F.  Dorsey:  second.  Geo. 
P.  Douglas.  Third  heat  won  by  F.  F.  Dorsey; 
second.  Geo.  P.  Douglas.  The  series  were  won 
by,  first.  Geo.  P.  Douglas  and  F.  F.  Dorsey; 
second.  Geo  F.  Henshaw. 

13.  Special  race  for  14-foot  dinghies:  Won 
by  R.  M.  Harris;  second.  H.  L.  Crittenden. 

PADDLING  EVENTS — RACING  CLASS. 

14.  Trophy,  1  mile:  Won  by  L.  B.  Shorey; 
second,  Robt.  Genge. 

15.  One  man,  single  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
A.  E.  Ireland;  second,  Robt.  Genge. 

16.  Tandem,  single  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
R.  Genge  and  H.  Linklater;  second,  A.  E.  Ire¬ 
land  and  A.  W.  Eastmeier. 

17-  One  man.  double  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
L.  B.  Shorey;  second.  R.  Genge. 

18.  Tandem,  double  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
R.  Genge  and  H.  Linklater:  second.  D.  Wing 
and  L.  B.  Shorey. 

19.  Single  blade,  fours.  54-mile  (not  held). 

20.  Double  blade,  fours,  54-mile  (not  held). 

21  and  22.  War  canoe  races  (not  held). 

PADDLING  EVENTS — CRUISING  CLASS. 

23.  One  man,  single  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
D.  Wing;  second,  J.  A.  Newman. 

24.  Tandem,  single  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
G.  F.  Henshaw  and  H.  C.  Calahan;  second,  E. 
Kelley  and  W.  W.  Dexheimer. 

25.  Tandem,  double  blade.  54-mile:  Won  by 
G.  F.  Henshaw  and  H.  C.  Calahan;  second,  E. 
Kelley  and  W.  W.  Dexheimer. 

26.  One  man,  double  blade,  54-mile:  Won 
by  G.  F.  Henshaw;  second,  Eugene  Kelley. 

27.  Tail  end  race,  54-mile:  Won  by  D.  Wing;' 
second,  J.  A.  Newman. 

28.  Hurry  scurry  race:  Won  by  E.  Walker; 
second,  Eugene  Kelley. 

29.  Cruifeing  race,  tandem,  single  blade, 
around  Sugar  Island,  crews  to  carry  150  pounds 
of  baggage:  Won  by  H.  G.  Sparrow  and  D.  D. 
Wing;  second,  G.  F.  Henshaw  and  H.  C.  Cala¬ 
han. 

30.  Mixed  tandem,  single  blade,  54-mile: 
Won  by  E.  Walker  and  Miss  Alice  C.  Williams; 
second,  David  Wing  and  Mrs.  Win.  Wing. 

31.  One  boy,  double  blade,  54-mile:  Won  by 
D.  Cummings;  second,  H.  Boorhis. 

32.  Blindfold  race:  Won  by  Stanley  L. 
Power:  second,  Eugene  Kelley. 

33.  Tilting  tournament:  Won  by  W.  G. 
Sparrow  and  J.  A.  Newman;  second,  G.  F.  Hen¬ 
shaw  and  H.  C  Calahan. 

34.  Single  blade.'  fours,  54-mile:  Won  by 
Wing.  Sparrow,  Denhart  and  Stringer;  second, 
Walters,  Sparrow,  Cummings  and  Murphy. 

35.  Double  blade,  fours:  First.  Kellev,  Dix- 
heimer,  Calahan  and  Henshaw;  second,  Dorsey, 
Wing.  Powers  and  Boorhis. 

“Foggy  Dew”  cup:  First,  J.  A.  Newman, 
19  finishes;  second,  H.  C.  Calahan,  18  finishes. 

A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division. — Eugene  V.  Coggey,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  by  Leon  E.  Andrews;  Edward 
Baker,  508  West  135th  street,  New  York  city, 
by  W.  G.  Harrison. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6112,  Frederick  Raymond 
Taylor.  3634  Chestnut  street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Northern  Division. — 6113,  Robert  E.  Gooch, 
26  Wellington  St.,  E.,  Toronto,  Ont..  Can.;  6114. 
Jack  McGregor,  55  Robert  street,  Toronto. 
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All  Amateur  World's  Records  Broken 
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Remington. 


J.  R.  Graham,  the  great  amateur  shot,  breaks  432  targets  without  a  miss  at  the  first  Annual 
Grand  Chicago  Handicap,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

This  phenomenal  record  again  demonstrates  the  merit  of  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells— the  winners  of 
ten  straight  Interstate  Handicaps  (every  event  for  two  years),  also  the  efficiency  and  dependability  of 
Remington  Guns— winners  of  50%  of  the  Interstate  Handicaps  for  the  past  two  years— as  many 
winnings  as  were  made  by  all  other  guns  combined. 

J.  R.  Graham  made  the  further  remarkable  records  shooting  the  winning  UMC-Remington  combination: 

High  Over  All  on  regular  targets,  score  495 — 500 

High  Amateur  and  High  General  Average  on  all  targets  shot  at,  score  586—600 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  trap  shooters  to  line  up  with  the  wise  ones  and  combine  their  skill  with 
the  thorough  efficiency  of  U  IVI  G  and  Remington  The  record  breaking  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 


T raps  hooting* 

If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 

send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Sept.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier.  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — Red  Hook  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  W.  S.  Mossoneau, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  20. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annuel 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Sept.  12-13.— Orion  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  S.  Fullerton,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  13-14. — Omaha,  Neb. — Benson  G.  C.  F.  T.  Lover¬ 
ing,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  13-14. — Delta  (Colo.)  G.  C.  R.  A.  King,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14. — Tabor,  Ind. — Tab  G.  C.  Arch  Glover,  Mgr. 

Sept.  14-15. — Youngstown,  O. — Struthers  and  Youngs¬ 
town  G.  C.  J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  14-15. — P erry  (Okla.)  G.  C.  J.  T.  Gregorie,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  15. — Williamsport  (Ind.)  G.  C.  H.  C.  Salts,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  15.— Allentown  (Pa.)  R.  and  G.  C.  C.  H.  Snyder, 
$ec’y. 

Sept.  16-17 . — Reading,  Pa. — South  End  G.  C.  Howard 
Melchior,  Sec’y- 

Sept.  17. — Beverly,  Mass. — United  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  19.— Newton  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  19. — Uniontown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  20-21. — Marion,  Ind. — Queen  City  G.  C.  Frank 
Howard,  Sec’y. 


Sept.  21-23.— Decatur,  III.— Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKee, 
Sec’y.  „  , 

Sept.  22. — Wapakoneta  (O.)  G.  C.  Chas.  E.  Zint,  Sec  y. 
Sept.  22-23. — Paden  Park  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  T.  M.  Mclntire, 
Sec’y.  „  . 

Sept.  22-23. — Bridgeport  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Geo.  W.  Ball,  Sec  y. 
Sept.  22-23.— Du  Bois  (Pa.)  G.  C.  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  22-24.— Phoenix,  Ariz.— Arizona  State  tournament, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  W. 
Galpin,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  23-24.— Troy,  N.  Y.— Laureate  Boat  Club.  J.  J. 
Farrell,  Mgr. 

Sept.  25-26. — Bellairs  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  25-26.— Lowell,  Ind.— Poplar  Springs  and  Lowell 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27.— Guthrie  (Okla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  26-28.— Greenville  (Miss.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Sharkey,  Sec. 
Sept.  27-28.— Toledo,  O.— West  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  29. — Huntington,  W.  Va. — East  End  G.  C.  F.  H. 
Merrick,  Pres. 

Sept.  29-30.— Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  30. — Fairchancc,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
T.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchancc 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres. 

Oct.  3-4. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 

H.  G.  Fredrichs,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  3-4. — Ottawa,  Ill. — Rainmakers’  G.  C.  Max  Kneussl, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  4. — Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4'-5.— Corydon  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Shipley,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4-5. — Knoxville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  S.  E.  Pitner,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5.— Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  3-7. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Verdon,  Neb.' — Missouri  and  Kansas  L.  of  T. 
S.  B.  F.  Veach,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S.L. 
EM.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  8. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  11-12. — Des  Moines,  la. — Hopkins  Bros.  Company. 
F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  H. 
Graves,  Capt. 


let.  11— West  Chester  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Eachus,  Sec’y. 

3ct.  12. — Pittsfield,  Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Jet.  13-14.— Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G 
Sec’y. 

)ct.  15. — Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

Jet.  18-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind. — The 

tion’s  post  series  tournament,  on  — 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added  money. 

E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jet.  19.— Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C.  W.  T.  Krick,  Secy. 

Jet.  19  — Temple,  Pa.— Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y 

Jet.  19-20. — Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Ed.  H.  Taylor, 
Sec’y. 

Jet.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh 
Heil.  Sec’y. 

Jet.  21-22. — Cockeysville  (Md.)  G. 

vTov.  30TJec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 

E.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Interstate  Associa¬ 
te  grounds  of  the 
Elmer 


Valley  S.  A.  Allen 

C.  A.  H.  Nofsinger, 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  conditions  of  the  Interstate  Association  post  series 
tournament  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  communication  from 
Secretary-Manager  Elmer  E.  Shaner.  It  is  published  else¬ 
where  in  our  trap  columns.  This  tournament  will  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Gun  Club, 
Oct.  18-21. 

K 

At  the  Colorado  Handicap  tournament,  held  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  Aug.  30-Sept.  1.  long  runs  were  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  John  W.  Garrett,  254.  Joe  Rohrer,  161.  H.  Wilder 
103.  W.  M.  Bowman,  100.  The  Colorado  Handicap  was 
won  by  W.  Thomas,  with  95  out  of  100.  Wm.  McCreary 
won  the  Preliminary  Handicap  with  97  out  of  100.  \\  .  M. 
Bowman  won  the  Spaulding  medal  with  100  straight.  The 
Denver  Post  trophy  was  won  by  Joe  Rohrer  with  96 
out  of  100  from  22yds.  In  the  Colorado  championship 
at  doubles,  H.  Wilder  w’as  victor  with  46  out  of  50. 
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Our  trapshooting  columns  this  week  are  short  of  much 
interesting  news  matter,  due  to  the  fact  that  an  office 
boy.  on  Tuesday  morning,  lost  a  large  roll  of  trap  copy 
between  Forest  and  Stream  office  and  the  printing  of¬ 
fice.  This  will  explain  the  absence  of  many  scores  of 
club  shoots  and  tournaments  this  week. 

X 

At  the  Sunbury-Selinsgrove  Gun  Club  registered  toui- 
uament,  held  at  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Sept.  3,  David  Herrold, 
of  Sunbury,  was  bigh  amateur,  with  a  total  of  101  out  of 
200.  J.  Mowell  Hawkins  was  high  professional  with  10S 
out  of  200.  Apgar  totaled  189,  Sked  188,  Glover  1ST, 
Lewis  173,  Kniskern  ISO.  The  Sunbury-Selinsgrove  three- 
man  team  No.  1  was  victor  in  the  team  contest  with  a 
total  of  64  out  of  75. 

X 

Secretary  Edwin  M.  Burr,  of  Forestville,  Conn.,  writes 
us  that  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Gun  Club  will  hold  their  an¬ 
nual  tournament  and  sheep  bake  at  their  grounds  in 
East  Bristol,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  15.  Shooting  begins  at 
9:30.  Total  string,  200  targets.  Guns  and  shells  may  be 
shipped  to  S.  A.  Weldon  &  Son,  Bristol,  Conn.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  merchandise  prizes,  as  well  as 
several  special  prizes  for  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 
There  will  be  ten  15-bird  and  two  25-bird  events,  the 
sixth  and  twelfth  to  be  at  25.  The  management  reserves 
the  right  to  omit  last  two  events  (40  birds). 

X 

From  the  popular  trade  representative  and  expert  trap- 
shot,  Harold  Money,  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
which  we  take  the  following:  “I  am  having  so  many 
inquiries  about  my  plans  since  I  left  the  Winchester  Re¬ 
peating'  Arms  Company  that  you  might  care  to  let  my 
friends  know  that  I  am  starting  on  Sept.  15  for  the  Far 
East  to  engage  in  the  rubber  planting  business.  I  shall 
stop  first  to  visit  friends  in  Ceylon  and  then  go  on  to 
the  Maylay  Straits  Settlements.  You  can  imagine  how 
I  hate  to  leave  all  the  good  friends  I  have  made  in 
the  United  States,  but  financially  the  prospects  ‘in 
Rubber’  are  too  good  to  overlook.” 

X 

From  the  Shooting  Times  the  following  is  clipped.  It 
shows  that  the  daily  press  is  much  alike  the  world  over  in 
respect  to  its  accomplishments  on  shooting  matters: 
"The  Daily  Chronicle  is  at  it  again.  Last  year,  on  the 
opening  of  the  partridge  shooting  season,  our  contem¬ 
porary  came  out  with  the  following  startling  head  lines: 
‘The  First.  Partridges  Do  Badly,  but  Pheasants  Make 
Good  Sport.’  Describing  the  shoot  at  the.  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  which  the  King  of  Spain  covered  himself  with  glory 
as  a  shot,  the  Chronicle  says:  ‘On  his  previous  visit  to 
the  club  the  King  astonished  the  members  by  his  marks¬ 
manship.  If  anything,  his  Majesty  has  improved  as  a 
shot,  and  yesterday,  handling  the  rifle  in  expert  style, 
he  completely  swept  the  board  in  competitions.  Little 
imitation  birds  of  clay  were  brought  down  with  aston¬ 
ishing  precision  by  the  Royal  sportsman.’  Oh,  those 
Fleet  street  sportsmen.” 

X 

Some  extraordinary  records  were  made  at  the  first 
annual  grand  Chicago  handicap,  held  by  the  Chicago 
Gun  Club,  Aug.  30-Sept.  1.  Jay  .  Graham,  of  Long  Lake, 
111.,  broke  200  straight  on  the  first  day,  100  straight  on 
the  second  day  and  117  on  the  third  day,  making  a  total 
run  of  417  from  the  16yd.  mark.  With  9  on  Aug.  29, 
practice  day,  this  brings  the  total  up  to  426.  The  Chicago 
handicap  was  won  by  Albert  Southard,  of  Pecatonia,  Ill. 
He  tied  on  94  with  Hugh  Clark,  of  LTrbana,  Ill.,  and  won 
in  the  shoot-ofif,  16  to  12.  The  weather  conditions  during 
the  shoot-off  were  unfavorable  for  good  scores.  In  the 
special  target  event  on  the  last  day,  W.  R.  Crosby  scored 
50  straight.  Joe  Barto,  Fred  Biles  and  Ed.  Graham 
were  second  with  49  each.  Fred.  Gilbert  and  W.  Wetleaf 
broke  48.  The  47s,  46s  and  45s  were  quite  numerous. 
High  amateur  average  was  made  by  J.  R.  Graham,  495 
out  of  500,  a  99  per  cent,  performance.  The  high  pro¬ 
fessional  average  went  to  W.  R.  Crosby,  who  scored  4S6 
out  of  500,  a  97.2  per  cent,  performance. 

Bernard  Waters. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Members  of  the  Fred  Macaulay  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Gun  Club  made  high  scores  at  the  Speedway 
traps  in  a  strong  wind  during  their  weekly  shoot,  held-on 
Tuesday,  Aug.  30.  F’ifteen  shooters  toed'  the  firing  line, 
with  nineteen  squads,  and  1.475  white  flyers  were  shot  at. 
Louis  Colquitt  was  high  average  gun  of  the  day,  with 
Harry  D.  Wethling  a  close  second.  The  match  shoot  of 
25  targets  between  Colquitt  and  Wethling  was  won  by 
Colquitt,  who  smashed  24  birds  to  Wethling’s  23.  The 
match  between  Harry  Buchlein  and  Oscar  Gifford  was 
won  by  Buchlein,  who  broke  12  to  Gifford’s  7  out  of  25. 


The  match  between  James  Quinn  and  Lloyd  McKee  was 
won  by  Quinn,  who  broke  8  to  McKee’s  2.  Tbe  three- 
cornered  match  between  Dr.  F.  B.  Lane,  Dr.  F.  W. 
Lockwood  and  A.  Mosler  was  won  by  Dr.  Lane,  who 
broke  98  out  of  a  possible  125  targets,  while  A.  Mosler 
was  second  with  91,  and  Dr.  Lockwood  third  with  89. 
The  double  bird  match,  which  was  shot  between  Harry 
Wethling  and  Fred  Macaulay  at  24  targets  each,  was 
Avon  by  Wethling,  with  a  score  of  12  to  Macaulay’s  S. 

Colquitt  and  Wethling  tried  hard  time  and  time  again 
to  make  a  perfect  score  of  25  straight  breaks,  but  it 
seemed  impossible,  as  -the  strong  wind  made  the  birds 
do  some  funny  stunts,  and  the  best  each  got  was  24  out 
of  a  possible  25.  Wethling  did  that  trick  twice  in  the 
afternoon  and  Colquitt  once. 

The  following  are  the  shooters  and  their  scores  made 
Tuesday : 


H  D  Wethling..  15  19  23  21  23  24  21  23  20  20  23  24  21  15  12 

F  Macaulay  ....  14  19  S . 

L  Colquitt  .  22  22  21  23  23  24  20  IS  22  19  23  22  . 

J  S  Thompson..  13  10  17  16 . 

A  C  Emory .  3 . 

H  Smith  .  7 . 

Dr  F  B  Lane...  19  IS  IS  22  21  . 

Dr  F  Lockwood  . .  15  IS  17  19  20  . 

A  Mosler  .  16  15  18  22  20  . 

O  Gifford  .  7 . 

H  Buchlein  ....  12 . 

Tas  J  Quinn ....  9  8 . 

E  G  Voors .  5  5 . . 

Tos  Hild  .  2 . 

L  McKee  .  2 . 

Matthew  L.  O’Brien,  Sec’y. 


Collierville  Tournament. 


Collierville,  Tenn..  Aug.  30-31. — Totals  made  at  the 
registered  tournament  of  this  club  are  appended: 


Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

• 

A. 

A. 

— N 

Y  Leake  . 

.  200 

159 

200 

167 

R  \V  Simoson . 

.  200 

154 

200 

167 

II  F  Kelsev . . 

.  200 

154 

W  L  Matthews . 

.  200 

156 

200 

166 

II  Edwards  . 

.  200 

160 

200 

1SG 

FI  W  Bellinger . 

.  200 

182 

200 

176 

H  R  Wynne . 

.  200 

159 

Chas  Eberbart  . 

.  200 

179 

\Y  \Y  Norfleet . 

.  200 

143 

200 

iso 

R  M  Leake . 

.  180 

119 

D  Bedford  . 

.  100 

70 

M  Glenn  . 

.  200 

142 

200 

146 

W  Harkins  . 

.  200 

15S 

W  T.  Henderson . 

.  200 

182 

200 

183 

B  Goldsbv  . 

.  200 

172 

Ed  Powell  . 

.  200 

137 

Geo  Kinney  . 

.  200 

132 

iS5 

135 

1  T  Ambrose . 

.  200 

148 

T  A  Turner . 

.  ISO 

111 

T  T.  Hill . 

.  40 

14 

P  Rick«;  . 

.  60 

43 

F  I.  Wilson . 

.  -20 

14 

E  1  McKie . 

60 

26 

T  C  Parr . 

20 

11 

Professionals : 

C  O  Le  Compte _ 

.  200 

1S4 

200 

ISO 

IT  D  Gibbs . 

.  “>00 

1S9 

200 

182 

W  Henderson  . 

.  200 

191 

200 

187 

R  F  Lincoln . 

.  200 

150 

200 

16S 

G  Ward  . 

.  200 

196 

200 

191 

Breda  Gun  Club. 

Breda.  la.,  Aug.  28. — Appended  find  scores  made  at 
tbe  Breda  Gun  Club  tournament  on  Aug.  23. 


The  tournament  was  a  great  success  for  tbe  club  and 
was  well  patronized.  Thirty-two  shooters  faced  the  traps. 
The  visitors  all  spoke  well  of  the  management  and  sig¬ 
nified  their  intention  of  coming  back  again  should  an 


opportunity 

present 

itself. 

There  were 

5,040  targets 

thrown. 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Hoon  . 

. 200 

181 

Provost  . 

....  200 

165 

Kantzky  ... 

. 200 

184 

Mason  . 

_  150 

122 

Myers  . 

. 200 

160 

Kelly  . 

....  ■■>00 

143 

E  Alien  . . . . 

.  200 

182 

Schoenghan 

....  185 

98 

Bauch  man 

.  200 

160 

Fick  . 

.  85 

67 

Welch  . 

.  ■-’00 

169 

Tamm  . 

....  185 

145 

Fisher  . 

. 200 

154 

T  Saggan  . . . 

....  150 

105 

Hartigan  .. 

.  ‘>00 

169 

Moeller  . 

....  150 

92 

Tansen  . 

. 200 

147 

M  Saggan  . . 

....  150 

S3 

Treston  . . . . 

. >00 

128 

Saggan.  Tr.  . 

T-T  Schulte  . 

.  200 

147 

Luchtel  . 

....  50 

2S 

FT  F.  Auen. 

.  200 

135 

TT  Hoehl  .... 

....  120 

79 

P  Schulte  .. 

.  80 

49 

Scheldorf  . . . 

.  115 

67 

E  IT  Auen.. 

.  105 

72- 

Breckenridge 

...  15 

4 

.  SO 

57 

....  70 

50 

Professionals. 

Dockendorf 

. 200 

1S4 

Scharo  . 

....  ■>00 

167 

F.  M.  Baughman,  Pres. 


Lehigh  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Sept.  3.--The  bad  weather  was  an  un¬ 
favorable  condition  for  enjoyment  and  good  scoring.  In 
the  club  medal  event.  25  targets,  Sobers,  Miller  and 
Werst  tied  on  25.  In  the  shoot-off  Miller  won. 


Targets:  25  15  15  10  10  25 

Sobers  .  25  12  9  7  9  .. 

Miller  .  25  12  13  10  9  22 

Werst  .  25  14  ..  S  .. 

Grant  .  22  15  14  9  9 

Schrader  .  22  12  11  10  9  .. 

Smith  .  20  13  14  9  9  20 


Center  and  Clinton  Counties. 

Allentown,  Pa. — At  the  business  men’s  picnic  of  Cen¬ 
ter  and  Clinton  county,  a  special  feature  was  witnessed  of 
several  thousand  people,  the  team  race  of  five  crack 
shots  from  each  county.  Each  team  shot  at  125  targets; 
25  targets  per  man.  and  the  winning  team  to  receive  a 
handsome  Remington  pump  gun.  The  Centre  county 
team  won  by  a  score  of  97  to  95  out  of  125. 

The  most  interesting  feature  was  the  phenomenal  score 
made  by  Capt.  P.  S.  Kift.  of  the  Clinton  county  team. 
Mr.  Kift  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  shrewd,  keen,  all¬ 
round  marksman.  He  broke  14  out  of  the  first  15  tar¬ 
gets,  but  “hoodooed"  8  of  his  last  10,  thus  scoring  only 
16  birds  out  of  nis  25.  It  is  not  known  why  the  Captain 
laid  down  on  his  last  8  targets,  but  even  his  best  friends 
accused  him  of  selling  out.  The  writer  says  Kift  is  too 
honest  a  sportsman  to  do  any  trick  of  that  sort.  This 
was  Phil’s  worst  score  of  the  season.  lie  was  completely 
unaccountable  for  this  mishap.  Scores: 


Center.  Clinton. 


Chambers  _ _ 

.  23 

Tobson  . 

Warfield  . 

.  19 

Munro  . 

.  >1 

Uzzle  . 

.  19 

Bressler  . 

.  20 

Watson  . 

.  18 

larshishek  . 

....  16 

Schlagel  . 

.  IS— 97 

Kift  . 

....  16-95 

The  next  day,  as  the  sun.  coming  close  to  twilight  on 
the  Hilltop  grounds.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  the  race  of  50' 
targets  started  for  the  emblematic  silver  cup  and  spoon 
of  the  L.  H.  G.  C.  The  spectators  were  spellbound, 
watching  the  captain  smashing  the  targets,  and  just  think 
only  a  day  after  the  business  men’s  picnic,  too.  It  was 
a  great  sight.  Flis  keen  eye,  his  long  arms,  broad, 
shoulders  and  pumper  were  right  on  them.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  broke  49  out  of  50,  with  a  handicap  of  8  targets, 
while  Mr.  Jarshishek  broke  48  out  of  50  with  a  handicap 
of  10  targets.  You  should  have  seen  the  Captain  smile# 
from  under  his  brim  hat.  At  this  gait,  the  Clinton 
county  team  would  have  won  the  gun  easily.  The  gasp¬ 
ing  crowd  could  not  understand  the  captain’s  ability,  thus 
winning  the  splendid  cup.  The  club  announced  a  shoot 
for  Labor  Day,  at  which  time  several  prices  will,  be 
shot  for.  '  Luddy. 


Independent  Gun  Club. 

Holmesburg  Junction,  Pa.,  Sept.  3. — The  beautiful 
punch  bowl,  donated  by  that  sterling  good  sportsman, 
Frank  M.  Eames,  has  been  the  esteemed  prize  in  four 
monthly  shoots,  and  was  finally  won  to-day  by  Charles 
FI.  Newcomb,  one  of  Philadelphia’s  most  skillful  trap 
shots.  His  victory  was  on  an  exceedingly  narrow 
margin,  one  point.  He  scored  7  points  to  6  by  Boyer, 
Skelly  and  Wiley.  The  competition  for  this  beautiful 
prize  began  in  June.  The  conditions  were  that  high 
gun  with  handicap  added,  was  credited  with  4  points; 
second  high,  3;  third  high,  2;  fourth  high.  1.  Ties  were 
credited  with  the  same  number  of  points.  Wiley  was 
high  man  on  Sept.  3.  Skelly  was  high  in  August,  Sloan 
in  July,  Plarkins  in  June.  Newcomb’s  points  were  3  in 
Tune,  2  in  July,  and  1  in  August  and  September  re¬ 
spectively.  Several  point  winners  were  absent  to-day. 

The  handicap  to-day  at  100  targets  had  twenty-two  con¬ 
testants.  Wiley  scored  highest  with  98,  of  which  15  were 
added  targets.  L.  Worthington  scored  highest  on  actual 
breaks,  93.  The  weather  was  all  against  good  scores.  The 
sky  was  darkly  overcast,  and  a  strong  east  wind  made 
erratic  target  flights. 


Yards 

Hdcp. 

Total, 

Clegg  . 

.  16 

9 

IS 

IS 

19 

17 

11 

92 

Griffith  . 

.  20 

17 

IS 

17 

19 

16 

5 

92 

Hoffman  . 

.  16 

14 

15 

15 

17 

16 

20 

97 

Appleton  . 

.  IS 

17 

16 

15 

16 

15 

12 

91 

Worthington  _ 

.  20 

17 

20 

19 

19 

IS 

2 

95 

Wills  . 

.  16 

16 

16 

15 

19 

12 

13 

91 

Harkins  . 

.  16 

12 

17 

14 

14 

11 

16 

84 

Skelly  . 

.  20 

IS 

18 

19 

19 

16 

5 

95 

Pratt  . 

.  IS 

10 

11 

17 

13 

13 

9 

73 

Sloan  . 

.  19 

14 

19 

17 

16 

17 

5 

SS 

Davis  . 

.  16 

14 

15 

9 

14 

13 

14 

79 

Tansey  . 

.  20 

18 

17 

16 

18 

16 

5 

90 

Newcomb  . 

.  20 

19 

19 

18 

18 

15 

5 

94 

Firth  . 

.  16 

13 

12 

14 

18 

14' 

16 

87 

Lockwood  . 

.  IS 

15 

18 

12 

15 

16 

6 

S2 

McKean  . 

.  16 

12 

19 

20 

15 

16 

10 

92 

Sanford  . 

.  IS 

11 

15 

16 

17 

12 

-  ,  S 

79 

George  . 

.  16 

12 

13 

13 

17 

13 

14 

82 

M  Mathews  . 

.  IS 

11 

15 

14 

15 

15 

S 

7S 

F  Mathews  . 

.  s 

17 

19 

16 

19 

19 

5 

95 

Wilev  . 

.  16 

14 

18 

16 

20 

15 

15 

98 

Abbott  . 

.  16 

14 

17 

9 

16 

16 

20 

92 

Post  Series  Tournament. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  1. — Please  announce  to  the 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  that  the  Interstate  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  post  series  tournament  will  be  held  Oct.  18.  19, 
20  and  21.  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

The  post  series  tournament  will  be  open  to  those  am¬ 
ateurs  who,  up  to  Oct.  1,  have  shot  at  2,000  or  more 
single  targets  at  registered  tournaments  held  in  1910,  and 
to  those  professionals  who  have  averaged  90  per  cent,  or 
better  at  two  or  more  of  the  Interstate  Association 
Handicap  tournaments  held  in  1910. 

The  programme  each  day  will  call  for  200  single  targets 
and  25  pairs  for  each  contestant,  making  a  total  of  1.000 
targets.  A  special  event  will  be  shot  on  the  afternoon  of 
Oct.  17.  Said  event  will  be  open  to  the  ten  profession¬ 
als  only  who,  shooting  in  two  or  more  tournaments,  have 
made  the  ten  highest  averages  at  the  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion  Handicap  tournaments  held  in  1910.  The  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  250  targets  for  each  contestant.  ISyds.  rise, 
targets  thrown  60yds.  This  special  event  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamberlin  Cartridge  and  Target  Co., 
of  Cleveland,  O.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


RIFLE 

CARTRIDGES 

“The  Most  Accurate”  Kind 

Make  an  Unparalleled  Record  Both  for  Winnings 
a.nd  High  Scores  at  Camp  Perry 

They  won  the  Individual  Military  Championship  of  the  U.  S.;  National  Individual  Match;  National 
Team  Match;  19  out  of  a  possible  21  firsts  in  the  Ohio  State  Matches;  11  out  of  a  possible  12 
firsts  in  the  N.  R.  A.  Matches;  and  established  new  records  in  the  Wimbledon  Cup  Match,  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Match,  Marine  Corps  Match,  Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match  and  Leech  Cup  Match. 


The  outcome  of  the  rifle  matches  just  held  at  Camp  Perry  make  it  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the 
merits  of  Winchester  Cartridges.  The  results  speak  far  louder  than  words,  and  place  the  Red  W/  Brand 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Although  the  field  was  open  to  all  makes  of  ammunition,  except  in  the  National 
Individual  and  the  National  Team  Matches,  Winchester  Cartridges  not  only  won  practically  every  event, 
but  established  new  high  records  in  five  important  ones.  Such  a  demonstration  of  superiority  confirms 
the  generally  existing  opinion  that,  for  all  kinds  of  shooting,  Winchester  Cartridges  are  the  ones  to  use. 
Be  specific  when  you  buy.  Ask  for  and  insist  upon  having  “Winchester  Make,”  and  the  results  that  you 
obtain  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble.  A  few  of  the  many  important  winnings  at  Camp  Perry  follow: 


Individual  Military  Championship  of  U.  S. 

Representing  Highest  Aggregate  Scores  in  the  President’s 
and  National  Individual  Matches. 

WON  BY:  Corp.  Geo.  W.  Farnham,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  547. 
SECOND:  Corp.  H.  L.  Adams,  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  546. 
THIRD:  Sergt.  W.  A.  Fragner,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  544. 
National  Individual  Match 

WON  BY:  Sergt.  Scott  Clark,  Second  Indiana;  score  274. 
SECOND:  Frederick  Heidenreich,  D.  C. ;  score  272.  THIRD: 
Corp.  H.  L.  Adams,  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  270. 

National  Team  Match 

WON  BY:  U.  S.  Infantry  Team;  score  3186.  SECOND: 
Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  Team;  score  3115.  THIRD:  Iowa  Team; 
score  3112.  FOURTH:  U.  S.  Navy  Team;  score  3111. 
FIFTH:  Naval  Academy  Team;  score  3107.  SIXTH:  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Team;  score  3105. 

In  this  match  the  U.  S.  Infantry  Team  made  a  new  record 
score  of  539  at  200  yards,  slow  fire,  and  the  New  York  Team 
a  new  record  of  569  at  600  yards,  slow  fire. 

The  President’s  Match.  Score  283.  A  New  Record. 

WON  BY:  Sergt.  W.  A.  Fragner,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  283. 
SECOND:  Midshipman  Smith,  U.  S.  N.;  score  282.  THIRD: 
Corporal  Farrjham,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  281. 

Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match.  A  New  Record. 

Ten  Shots  at  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Sergeant  Scott  Clark,  Second  Indiana;  score  50 
and  9  bull’s  eyes  over,  a  total  of  19  consecutive  bull’s  eyes. 
SECOND:  Sergeant  H.  E.  Stadie,  15th  U.  S.  Inft.;  score  50 
and  6  bull’s  eyes  over.  FOURTH:  Lieut.  M.  C.  Bristol, 
Third  U.  S.  Cavalry;  score  50. 


Wimbledon  Cup  Match.  Score  99.  A  New  Record. 

Twenty  Shots  at  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Capt.  G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  99.  SECOND: 
Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio;  score  99.  THIRD:  Capt.  W. 
T.  Spratt,  5th  Ga.  Inft.;  score  98.  FOURTH:  Sergt.  H.  E. 
Myers,  1st.  Ill.  Inft.;  score  98. 

Capt.  Emerson  and  Lieut.  Col.  Winder  used  Winchester 
telescopes  and  Winchester  barrels  as  well  as  Winchester 
Cartridges  in  this  match. 

Marine  Corps  Match.  Score  192.  A  New  Record. 

Twenty  Shots  at  600  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Corporal  A.  Schofield,  Massachusetts;  score  192. 
SECOND:  Corporal  J.  E.  Peterson,  U.  S.  M.  C.;  score  192. 
THIRD:  Capt.  J.  E.  Blythe,  Louisiana;  score  191.  FOURTH: 
Private  E.  J.  Blade,  U.  S.  M.  C. ;  score  191.  FIFTH:  Capt. 
G.  H.  Emerson.  Ohio;  score  190. 

Leech  Cup  Match.  Score  105.  A  New  Record. 
Seven  Shots  at  800,  900  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Lieut.  C.  L.  Sturdevant,  U.  S.  Engineers;  score 
105.  SECOND:  Lieut.  Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio;  score  103. 
THIRD:  Capt,  G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio;  score  103. 

In  this  match  Lieut.  Sturdevant  used  Winchester  cartridges 
at  800  and  900  yards,  and  part  Winchester  cartridges  at  1000 
yards.  Col.  Winder  and  Capt.  Emerson  used  Winchester 
barrels  as  well  as  Winchester  cartridges. 

Championship  Regimental  Team  Match. 

Ten  Shots  at  200,  600  and  1,000  Yards. 

WON  BY:  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry  team;  score  831. 
SECOND:  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantry  team;  score  821. 

THIRD:  Fifty-third  Iowa  team;  score  818. 


1  Change  to  'Winchester  Cartridges  is  a  Change  for  the  "Better 
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The  Choice  of  a  Gun.* 

Sportsmen  often  remark  that  they  are  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  there  is  so  great  a  difference  in  the  prices  of 
best  guns,  and  also  that  they  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  gun  at  40  guineas,  others  at  50  guineas,  or  even  70 
guineas.  Why  should  hammerless  guns  cost  so  much 
more  than  hammered  guns?  and  why  should  there  be  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  price  of  hammered  breechload¬ 
ers?  A  double-barreled  central  fire  12-gauge  breech¬ 
loader,  proved,  and  a  complete,  usable  weapon,  is  sold 
wholesale,  at  the  present  time,  at  SO  shillings.  At  that 
price  it  is  at  present  a  marketable  commodity,  and  the 
tendency  is  downward.  A  best  hammered  gun,  12-gauge, 
proved,  a  complete,  usable  weapon,  is  to  be  purchased 
at  60  guineas,  and  will  not  be  sold  for  less.  Is  the  £60 
difference  between  the  two  solely  for  the  maker’s  name 
engraved  between  the  barrels?  If  not,  where  is  the  dif- 
‘fernce  to  be  seen? 

This  matter  should  not  be  difficult  to  understand,  when 
it  is  remembered  how  intricate  and  how  numerous  are 
the  stages  of  construction  through  which  all  guns  must 
pass. 

The  barrels  of  best  guns  are  made  from  the  best  iron 
and  steel,  and  welded  into  barrels  by  superior  welders; 
the  cheaper  grades  are  made  from  inferior  metal,  and 
either  welded  under  the  tilt  hammer  or  made  into  barrels 
by  inferior  workmen,  who.  from  receiving  a  lower  price 
for  their  work,  have  to  weld  a  large  number  of  barels  per 
week.  In  the  boring  and  grinding,  the  common  barrels 
are  done  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  best;  this  is 
managed  by  grinding  them  without  turning  and  trueing 
them  in  the  lathe,  by  being  not  so  particular  about  the 
setting,  and  if  a  few  rings  are  left  inside  from  the  rough 
boring  it  is  counted  of  no  consequence. 

In  the  filing  of  the  barrels  the  difference  is  more 
marked;  the  common  barrels  are  soldered  together  with 
sal-ammoniac  and  soft  solder  instead  of  with  rosin,  which 
is  far  superior,  as  it  prevents  the  barrels  from  rusting 
underneath  the  ribs  The  lumps  also  are  plainly  let  in, 
not  dovetailed,  and  the  barrels  are  not  struck  up  or 
planned  round  to  remove  the  hills  and  hollows.  Com¬ 
moner  ribs  also  are  used — that  is,  either  scelp  twist  or 
plain  iron,  and  there  is  not  so  much  care  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  the  rib  being  tapered,  levelled,  straightened  and 
equally  placed  on  both  barrels. 

The  locks  also  greatly  vary;  they  may  be  purchased 
from  2  shillings  to  3  guineas  the  pair.  In  common  locks 
the  tumblers,  scears  and  swivels  are  of  iron,  and  only 
the  springs  of  steel.  In  medium  grades  the  tumblers 
and  scears  are  of  steel,  but  the  bridles  are  not  so  welt 
shaped,  or  the  bents  so  well  cut  and  squared. 

Breech-actions  also  vary  greatly  in  quality.  Common 
actions  may  be  fitted  complete  at  9  or  10  shillings  each, 
whereas  some  of  the  best  quality  hammerless  actions  cost 
as  much  as  £12  or  £15  to  get  up.  In  breech-action  fit¬ 
ting,  as  in  lock  filing,  various  classes  of  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  each  working  at  his  own  quality  of  work,  and 
and  having  to  get  through  a  proportionately  larger  , 
amount  of  work  the  further  it  is  removed  from  the  best 
quality,  thus,  while  it  takes  a  good  workman  three  days 
to  joint  a  treble-wedge-fast  hammerless  breech-action,  a 
common  action  filer  will  joint,  file  and  fit  up  complete  a 
cheap  action  in  less  than  one-fourth  the  time. 

So  with  the  other  divisions  of  gun-making;  the  prices 
vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the  executant.  Gun 
stocks  range  in  price  from  a  shilling  to  30  or  more;  the 
work  known  as  finishing  may  be  done  for  a  few  shillings, 
if  done  thoroughly,  carefully  and  in  best  style,  it  will  cost 
as  many  sovereigns. 

The  polishing,  the  browming,  etc.,  all  vary  considerably 
in  the  same  manner.  The  engraving  is  a  branch  of  the 
trade  which  is  supposed  by  many  sportsmen  to  add  great¬ 
ly  to  the  cost  of  the  gun.  but-  it  is  inconsiderable  com¬ 
pared  with  other  branches.  It  is  now  possible  to  com¬ 
pletely  smother  a  gun  with  cheap,  common  engraving 
for  a  few  shillings. 

The  very  best  clean-cut  fine  scroll  engraving  may  cost 
as  much  as  four  or  five  guineas,  or  more,  according  to 
the  quantity  placed  upon  the  gun.  Gold  inlaying,  which 
is  often  done,  also  ads  considerably  to  the  cost. 

The  workmen  in  every  division  of  the  gun  trade  are 
divided  into  classes.  The  careful  workman,  mindful  not 
only  of  his  work  upon  the  gun,  but  cognisant  and  cart 
ful  in  his  treatment  of  the  work  of  those  who  have  gon„ 
before  him — skilled  and  able  to  do  what  is  required  and 
expected  of  him — is  a  rara  avis  who  can  command  a  high 
wage.  A  staff  of  such  men  must  be  procured  if  the  best 
work  possible  is  to  be  obtained;  and  they  must  not  only 
be  kept  fully  employed,  but  employed  upon  such  work  as 
they  can  take  an  interest  and  pride  in.  To  produce  a 
best  gun,  not  only  must  every  man  be  able,  but  in¬ 
clined,  to  do  his  best;  and  above  all.  there  must  be  the 
guiding  mind,  intent  upon  the  fashioning  of  a  weapon  to 
its  ideal. 

The  best  gun  must  be  tried  in  various  stages,  and  must 
pass  in  each  before  proceeding  to  a  succeeding  stage; 
hence  time  as  well  as  money  is  requisite  to  its  produc¬ 
tion.  The  well-finished  gun  is  one  in  which  every  por¬ 
tion  is  accurately  shaped,  rightly  placed,  perfectly  ad¬ 
justed,  and  with  that  “finish”  which  skill  and  practice 
alone  can  give.  The  elaborate  ornamentation,  either  by 
engraving  or  otherwise,  will  not  make  a  gun  well  fin¬ 
ished;  nor  is  such  ornamentation  of  such  use  as  finish. 
A  gun  made  and  finished  in  the  best  manner  will  stand 
more  hard  wear  than  any  ordinary  gun,  even  if  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  commoner  gun  is  constructed  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  best  gun.  Common  guns  always 
give  way  first  in  the  small  details:  a  pin  works  loose  or 
bleaks,  and  as  soon  as  it  i^  replaced  in  one  place  it 
gives  way  in  another,  whereas  a  best  gun.  like  “The 
One-Hoss  Shay,”  breaks  up  altogether  when  it  does  go. 

A  great  difference  in  cost,  therefore,  is  due  solely  to 
workmanship.  Other  matters  of  importance  in  this  re¬ 
spect  depend  upon  the  degree  of  excellence  the  maker 
wishes  to  attain.  If  content  with  producing  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  gun.  the  expenses  of  so  doing  will  be  comparatively 
small.  If  a  remarkably  good  shooting  gun  is  required, 
the  price  may  be  very  high,  and  certainly  will  be  exccs- 

*From  “The  Gun  and  Its  Development,”  ninth  edition. 
By  W.  W.  Greener. 


sively  so  unless  the  gun-maker  who  essays  the  task  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  very  fine  shooting  guns  Jr.- 
deed  a  chief  item  in  the  cost  of  good  guns  is  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  shooting  and  alterations  of  the  choking  and 
boring;  not  mfreciuently  as  much  money  is  expended  in 
endeavors  to  obtain  the  best  possible  shooting,  both  of 
guns  and  rifles,  as  some  makers  lay  out  upon  the  whole 
gun-stock,  lock,  and  barrel.  This  fact  the  author  knows 
cnly  too  well  from  oft-repeated  experience;  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  expense  of  fine  boring,  occasionally  large  num¬ 
bers  of  cartridges  are  required,  and  a  deal  of  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  shooting  and  regulating  of  first-class  guns. 
Most  of  the  leading  gun-makers  try  each  gun  in  the 
rough  as  well  as  in  the  finished  state.  Next  to  safety, 
shooting  is  certainly  the  most  important  point  in  a  gun, 
and  great  care  should  always  be  bestowed  by  the  maker 
in  testing  his  guns,  so  as  to  insure  good  results  when  in 
actual  work.  This  is  a  point  that  the  makers  of  cheap 
guns  never  trouble  about:  and  twenty-five  years  ago  very 
few  guns,  either  best  or  common,  were  tested,  but  it  was 
left  for  the  country  dealers  or  the  sportsmen  to  find  out 
the  faults  or  merits,  as  the  case  might  be. 

A  gun  all  but  finished  may  develop  a  flaw  in  material 
or  workmanship  that  precludes  it  from  all  save  the  waste 
heap;  so  it  is  that  no  maker  of  high  reputation  can  sell 
his  best  guns  at  the  prices  asked  by  a  less  noted  maker, 
who  sells  guns  of  a  mediocre  quality  produced  by  work¬ 
men  of  inferior  talent,  and  there  being  less  waste,  pockets 
greater  profits. 

Gun-makers  who  can  command  over  £50  for  one  of 
their  best  guns  are  few,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
they  receive  suclr  prices  because  they  are  fashionable 
makers.  The  truth  is,  they  produce  an  article  worth 
the  money. 

A  maker  uses  the  best  material,  has  skilled  workmen, 
and  sells  his  best  production,  which  costs  him — say  £15 
for  £20.  It  is  the  best  his  talents  and  means  allow. 
Another,  out  of  same  quality  material,  by  sparing  no 
pains  or  endeavor,  produces  his  best  at  a  cost  of  £38, 
which  he  sells  for  £50.  Both  are  best  guns,  yet  one  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  other;  and,  in  all  probability, 
a  third  or  fourth  grade  gun  of  the  latter  would  surpass 
in  quality  the  best  of  the  former,  and  sell  for  about  the 
same  price. 

If  a  gun  is  ordered  from  a  country  maker,  the  maker 
has  to  come  to  Birmingham  for  his  barrels  and  action, 
locks,  etc.,  and  simply  stocks  and  finishes  the  same,  and 
sends  the  gun  to  Birmingham  to  be  polished  and  en¬ 
graved;  or  lie  buys  a  gun  from  Birmingham,  and  hav¬ 
ing  put  on  his  profit  and  name,  sells  it  as  a  weapon  of 
his  own  manufacture.  A  few  country  makers  keep  three 
or  four  men  constantly  at  work,  and  these  usually  do 
three  or  four  branches  each;  on  this  account  the  work 
can  neither  be  done  so  cheaply  nor  so  well  as  in  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

There  is  no  doubt  useless  expenditure  sometimes  by 
gun-makers  of  the  most  fashionable  rank.  Instead  of 
using  the  simplest  mechanisms,  they  employ,  for  reasons 
others  which  cost  much  more.  They  have  not  to  meet 
competition  in  the  same  way  as  a  gun-maker  trading 
with  wholesale  buyers,  and  if  by  means  of  the  finest 
workmanship  the  most  elaborate  mechanism  can  be  made 
tolerably  efficient  and  is  their  own,  they  all  prefer  it  to 
a  simpler  and  more  easily  made,  therefore  cheaper, 
mechanism  the  invention  of  some  one  else.  At  the 
present  time  this  system  very  largely  obtains,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  art  of  making 
breech-actions  has  advanced  considerably  the  last  fifteen 
years;  better  work,  more  intelligent  work,  has  been  be¬ 
stowed  upon  details  of  manufacture,  and  the  guns  of 
to-day,  with  all  their  shortcomings,  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  masterpieces  of  long  ago. 

CHEAP  GUNS  AND  THEIR  RECOGNITION. 

It  is  not  always  easy  even  for  an  expert  to  accurately 
appraise  the  value  of  a  gun;  to  the  casual  observer  there 
is  often  no  perceptible  difference  between  a  fairly  good 
gun  and  a  really  high  class  weapon.  It  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable,  taking  into  consideration  the  numerous  in¬ 
structions  which  have  been  published  for  the  guidance  ol 
those  about  to  purchase  guns,  that  so  few,  even  of  the 
most  experienced  sportsmen,  are  able  to  discriminate 
with  certainty  between  “fine”  and  “trade”  guns.  As  the 
matter  is  of  great  importance  to  every  user  of  the  gun, 
the  author  will  endeavor  to  give  such  indications  as  will 
enable  even  the  tyro  to  avoid  worthless  weapons  should 
they  be  offered  him;  bv  carefully  observing  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  a 
gun  fully  worth  the  estimated  value. 

In  the  first  place,  no  gun  should  be  purchased  without 
examination,  unless  from  a  person  of  whose  standing 
there  can  be  no  doubt  and  who  will  agree  to  exchange 
the  weapon  or  refund  the  money  if  desired  to  do  so. 
The  purchase  of  a  pig  in  a  poke  is  always  attended  with 
risk,  which  no  respectable  dealer  or  gun-maker  requires 
a  customer  to  run.  Many  advertisements  of  the  “catch¬ 
penny”  type  appear  in  the  general  newspapers,  and  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  columns  of  the  sporting  press. 
Offers  of  guns  at  »n  extremely  low  price  will  not  delude 
the  common-sense  man  into  parting  with  his  money. 
Some  people,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  bargain,  get 
caught  on  the  well  baited  trap;  less  frequently  the  reck¬ 
less  advertiser  is  prosecuted  and  convicted.  The  follow¬ 
ing  specification,  copied  from  a  gun-maker’s  list,  is  a 
never-failing  catch:  “12-bore  gun,  laminated  steel  bar¬ 
rels,  left  choke-bored,  top-lever,  snap-action,  purdey 
double-bolt,  extended  rib,  rebounding,  and  low  ham¬ 
mers;  patent  fore-end,  figured  walnut,  half  pistol-hand 
stock,  horn  heel  plate,  scroll  engraving.  Price,  60  .” 
The  same  description  might  be  applied  to  a  60  guinea 
gun  with  as  much  truth.  Until  a  sportsman  knows  some 
thing  about  guns  he  should  purchase  of  a  respectable 
maker.  Even  “friends”  will  seek  to  benefit  by  a  young 
man’s  inexperience  more  frequently  than  will  the  dealer, 
who  wishes  to  secure  his  custom,  and  looks  forward 
toward  future  orders  as  well  as  to  present  profits. 

The  cheapest  gun  may  be  known  by  having — first,  all 
the  parts  which  should  be  square  and  flat,  rounded;  sec¬ 
ond,  all  the  parts — as  the  barrels — which  should  be 
round,  a  series  of  flats;  third,  hammers  which  are  odd, 
and  which  stand  when  both  are  at  half-cock  as  though 
one  were  at  full,  and  when  both  are  “down,”  one  rests 


on  the  nipple,  but  the  other  will  not  reach  it;  fourth, 
one  lock  won’t  “speak,”  the  other  roars;  fifth,  one  striker 
sticks  out  and  upward,  the  other  is  pitched  as  though 
the  breast — not  the  head — of  the  hammer  were  to  strike 
it;  sixth,  the  rib  is  not  straight,  and  is  very  much  more 
on  one  barrel  than  on  the  other — the  barrels  are  neither 
straight,  nor  round,  and  are  generally  thicker  on  one 
side  than  the  other;  seventh,  the  extractor  has  a  crooked 
leg,  and  when  the  gun  is  opened,  it  sticks  out  as  though 
pleased  to  escape  from  its  ill-shaped  recess — on  closing 
the  gun,  its  contortions  are  astonishing;  eighth,  the  bar¬ 
rels  are  bright  inside,  but  it  is  not  the  brightness  of  a 
silvered  mirror,  rather  the  brightness  of  a  leaden  bullet; 
ninth,  there  is  no  close-fitting  of  any  part;  the  action 
body  is  barely  touched  by  the  barrels,  the  holding-down 
bolt  is  a  crooked  article  in  a  crooked  hole,  the  fore-enq 
will  drop  from  the  gun  when  it  is  fired,  or  will  want  all 
your  strength  to  get  it  off,  and  the  “wide  joint”  may  be 
seen  wherever  two  pieces  come  together;  tenth,  the  en- 
graving  is  a  series  of  ill-shapen,  deeply  cut  furrows,  cross- 
harrowed  with  meaningless  scratches;  eleventh,  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  bad,  and  the  gun  heavy;  twelfth,  the  stock 
worse  than  that  of  an  army  musket,  having  traces  of 
“file  teeth,”  and  exhibiting  that  rough,  open  grain  in¬ 
separable  from  spongy  wood,  and  which  the  oily  gloss 
cannot  hide;  thirteenth,  the  butt-plate,  an  ornamental 
sporting  or  other  design  made  of  stamped  rubber. 

Such  is  the  “export  gun.”  If  its  user  survives  ten 

shots,  the  gun  will  not.  On  trial  it  may  fail  to  go  off; 

the  striker  is  too  short,  or  does  not  strike  centrally;  this 
is  rectified;  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  other  striker 
is  too  long,  and  after  the  gun  has  been  fired,  it  will  not 
open ;  this  is  altered.  The  mainspring  is  so  poor  its 

elasticity  has  departed,  and  misfires  ensue;  new  main¬ 
spring  fitted ;  this  is  too  strong  for  the  lock,  which  is 
only  of  soft  iron,  so  the  tumbler  gives  way;  steel  tumbler 
fit;  the  scear.  being  iron,  has  worn  aivay  in  only  trying 
the  lock,  and  fails  to  keep  lock  at  cock,  so  the  gun 

goes  off  unawares;  complete  new  lock-work  fitted;  ham¬ 
mers  drop  off,  triggers  jam.  and  screws  drop  out  in  an 
unaccountable  manner.  The  gun  is  thoroughly  over, 
hauled,  is  kept  a  month  at  the  smith’s;  at  first  shot 
barrels  drop  asunder,  owing  'to  having  been  soldered 
together  with  sal-ammoniac,  which,  from  its  chemical 

action,  destroys  barrels  and  solder.  Thus  the  cheap  gun 
costs  more  in  repairs  in  one  season  than  a  good  gun 
would  want  in  twenty,  and  is  a  standing  annoyance  to 
its  owner.  The  gun  of  slightly  better  class  will  look 
much  the  same,  but  the  locks  should  be  of  steel,  and  the 
action  fitting  better.  Twist  barrels  are  a  step  higher; 
next  is  found  close  fitting,  and  traces  of  some  care 
having  been  used  in  putting  the  strikers  in  centrally,  in 
getting  the  hammers  to  match,  in  having  the  rib  mid¬ 
way  between  the  barrels.  When  Damascus  barrels  are 
used,  the  gun  is  up  in  price,  and  the  weapon  reaching  a 
serviceable  standard.  Next,  the  barrels  are  straight,  the 
stock  harder  and  more  shapable,  the  lines  cut  into  the 
iron  can  be  seen  to  follow  some  design — fugitive  and 
inappropriate,  it  may  be.  but  still  a  design.  With 
smoothly  .  working  locks,  better  balanced  guns,  two  iron 
Damascus  barrels,  usable  pull  off,  and  a  well-fit  action, 
we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  grade  that  may  be  service¬ 
able.  if  not  high  class.  When,  instead  of  a  rubber 
stamped,  butt  or  heel-plate,  we  have  an  ebonite  or  horn 
hand-chequered  one,  we  have  reached  the  first  grade  of 
the  artist  workman,  and  not  the  turning  out  machine. 
We  find  in  the  better  grades  a  smoothness  and  flatness 
of  the  lack-plates  that  is  easily  noticeable;  and,  as  the 
inside  of  the  plate  is  square  and  fiat  too,  the  lock  is 
cocked  with  an  easy  movement  and  uniform  increase  of 
pressure.  Not  only  do  the  hammers  match  and  stand 
alike,  but  nipples,  triggers  and  screws  fit  closely  and 
tightly;  and  in  the  still  higher  grades  every  pin  will  be 
found  to  fit  accurately,  to  have  its  slit  running  in  a 
preconceived  direction,  and  every  part,  when  inspected, 
will  be  found  to  have  had  some  attention  paid  to  it.  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  the  worker’s  idea  of  it  had  de¬ 
termined.  In  examining  a  fine  gun,  even  if  it  be  as 
heavy  as  that  of  the  “trade  gun,”  it  will  be  found  to 
handle  “like  a  thing  of  life”  when  compared  with  its 
"export”  competitor;  the  bottom  rib  will  be  found  as 
accurately  shaped,  as  small  and  as  carefully  put  on,  as 
though  that  were  the  rib  which  would  receive  every 
scrutiny;  and  even  the  butt-plate  screws — which  to  the 
well-glued  heel-plate  are  of  very  little  service —  will  be 
found  to  be  as  well  shaped,  slit,  and  accurately  fitted  as 
if  the  whole  reputation  of  the  gun  and  its  maker  were 

staked  upon  those  pins  alone.  So  must  it  be.  Unless 

attention  be  given  to  every  piece,  no  matter  how  seem¬ 
ingly  unimportant,  the  gun  is  not  well  made,  and  may 
fail  just  where  least  expected. 

From  the  first  conception  of  the  gun  to  the  last  stroke 
of  the  buffstick,  there  must  be  paramount  care  in  the 
choice  and  fashioning  of  the  material,  and  the  right  re¬ 
lation  in  size  and  position  of  every  piece  to  each  other 
and  to  all. 

There  is  probably  no  gun  without  its  faults  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  in  a  gun  of  the  first  quality  they  should 

be  known  only  to  the  maker,  and  such  as  he  cannot 

remedy  nor  others  detect. 

Then,  just  so  much  as  is  the  talent  of  the  maker 
superior  or  inferior  to  that  of  his  competitors,  will  his 
gun  be  superior  or  inferior  to  their  productions. 

Tn  no  country  are  better  sportsmen  to  be  found  than 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  nor  does  any  country 
possess  keener  buyers  or  better  men  of  business,  yet  in 
no  country  is  so  much  of  the  worthless  rubbish  of  the 
Continental  gun  factories  'offered  for  sale.  The  Boers  are 
a  race  of  sportsmen,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  offer  them 
rubbish  at  any  price,  and  the  author  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  astute  American  will  sacrifice  everything  to 
cheapness.  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  American  sales¬ 
men  are  without  equal,  and  have  such  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion  that  one  is  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  rifle  has  never  had  its  equal;  but  even  the  ability  of 
the  salesmen  could  not  overcome  the  repugnance  of  the 
buyer  to  the  rattle-trap  designated  by  the  Suhl  or  Liege 
maker  as  “export  guns,”  providing  the  would-be  pur¬ 
chaser  could  or  would  discriminate  between  a  serviceable 
and  an  unserviceable,  weapon.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  two  classes  of  guns  made.  The  machine-made  trade 
gun,  rhe  sale  of  which  is  vigorously  pushed  at  every 
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426  STRAIGHT 

A  New  World’s  Record 

From  the  16  yard  mark 

Made  by  J.  R.  Graham,  an  amateur  from  Long  Lake,  Illinois 

—  AT  THE  — 

First  Annual  Grand  Chicago  Handicap  Tournament 

AUGUST  29— SEPTEMBER  1 

Mr.  Graham  Shot 

“SCHULTZE” 

Score  made  up  as  follows:  — 

August  29 . 9  Unfinished  (practice  event) 

August  30 . .200  Unfinished 

August  31 . 100  Unfinished 

September  1 . 117  Straight 

Total . 426 

High  Averages  for  the  Tournament 

J.  R.  Graham . 495  ex  500 — 99% 

W.  R.  Crosby . 486  ex  500 — 97.2% 

The  Grand  Chicago  Handicap 

Won  by 

A.  Southard  with  94  ex  100  from  19  yards 

Mr.  Southard  tied  on  high  score  and  won  in  the  shoot-off 

They  All  Shot 

“SCHULTZE” 

Smokeless  Powder 
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Phenomenal  Scores 

Made  with  PETERS  Loaded  Shells  1 

Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  of  Midland,  Texas,  attended  a  series  of  Texas  tournaments  from  August  8  to  18,  and 

broke  all  amateur  records.  His  scores  follow: 


August  8-9,  Midland,  Texas . 484  ex  500 

“  10-11,  Big  Springs,  Texas .  442  ex  450 

“  12-13,  Cisco,  Texas . 395  ex  400 

“  15-16,  Gorman,  Texas . 398  ex  400 

“  17-18,  Walnut  Springs,  Texas . .  . 379  ex  400 


Total . 2116  ex  2150 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Day  averaged  98.4%  on  2150  targets  and  99.16%  on  his  last 
1200  targets. 

He  used  PETERS  regular  factory  loads,  not  special ,  but  bought  from 
Texas  dealers — the  same  quality  goods  anyone  can  buy,  anywhere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


New  York:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


opportunity.  The  better-class  gun,  made  by  some  Ameri¬ 
can-born  or  emigrant  gunsmith,  whose  production  is 
limited  and  sales  unimportant.  An  American  gun.  at 
about  three  times  the  price  of  the  American  machine 
made  gun  will  be  a  superior  weapon  in  every  way  to 
the  machine-made  gun;  but  be  sure  that  it  is  of  American 
make,  for  imported  guns  are  sold  as  of  any  make,  just 
as  there  is  a  demand.  Of  imported  guns  there  are 
three  classes — the  real  trade  gun  rubbish;  the  legit¬ 
imate  trade  gun — English  or  foreign  guns,  made 
sound  and  well  by  a  responsible  maker,  who  will 
put  his  own  name  upon  them,  and  give  as  good 
quality  as  the  price  given  by  the  importer  will  allow; 
the  fire  gun,  the  bona  fide  production  of  an  English 
maker  of  reputation,  and  imported  to  special  order,  or  for 
sale  only  by  the  special  agent  of  the  maker  in  question, 
or  some  honest  and  enterprising  dealer.  In  America, 
however,  dealers  are  very  loth  to  keep  in  stock  the  fine 
guns  of  any  maker.  In  England,  on  the  Continent,  es¬ 
pecially  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy, 
where  the  sportsmen  are  more  discriminating  and  exact¬ 
ing,  there  is  always  a  choice  of  twenty  different  grades 
of  guns,  and — especially  in  France  and  Germany — the 
sportsman  can  appraise  the  additional  amount  spent  in 
bettering  the  quality  of  the  weapon.  The  American,  and 
very  many  colonial  sportsmen,  cannot  or  will  not  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  are 
slow  even  to  see  the  difference  between  the  second  and 
third.  Now,  nothing  should  b  more  easy  than  to  dis 
tinguish  the  good  gun  from  rubbish;  the  third  from  the 
first  of  the  classes  before  referred  to. 

The  worst  fault  of  the  very  cheap  gun  is  its  unservice¬ 
ability.  It  is  unequal  Co  the  work  required  of  it.  and 
the  barrels  usually  are  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  of 
sporting  nitro  gunpowders.  With  a  cheap  gun  the  onlv 
possible  explosive  is  the  coarse-grained  black  gunpowder. 
The  very  cheap  guns,  again,  are  often  dangerous  because 
the  locks  used  are  of  such  quality  that  they  not  un- 
frequently  go  off  unawares  when  the  gun  is  carried  at 
full  cock,  and,  with  rebounding  locks,  carried  at  half 
cock,  the  workmanship  is  so  bad  that  the  hammers,  bv  a 
blow  from  behind,  may  be  oushed  down  upon  the  striker 
and  so  explode  the  cartridge.  The  brazing  together  of 
the  barrels  is  untrustworthy,  and  the  breech  actions 
quickly  wear  loose,  and  after  a  few  days’  wear  the  gun 
is  regarded — often  with  good  reason — as  highly  danger¬ 
ous. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Tn  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  big-game  country 
John  H.  Ruff,  Cody,  Wyo.,  is  prepared  to  outfit  and 
take  full  charge  of  hunting  and  camping  parties.  He 
will  also  be  glad  to  furnish  complete  information,  esti¬ 
mates,  etc.,  on  application  to  the  above  address. 


A  BEAR  SHOOT  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

We  were  a  party  of  three  invited  by  the  Raia 
of  Chamba  to  have  a  two  days’  shoot  in  his 
country,  which  lay  some  twenty-five  miles  from 
our  lfill  station,  and,  as  we  had  excellent  “blub¬ 
ber"  of  bear  as  well  as  ghurral,  it  was  with  most 


hopeful  feelings  that  we  set  forth,  and  having 
reached  the  place  where  the  path  became  too 
had  for  the  ponies,  we  sent  them  back  and  sat 
down  to  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea,  which  my  bearer 
soon  made.  The  view  was  wonderful  below  us; 
through  the  trees  was  the  Ravee  River  winding 
along  its  rocky  bed.  dashing  over  boulders,  and 
calling  to  mind  a  Scotch  salmon  river,  while 
rising  on  the  other  side  were  the  hills  we  were 
to  shoot  over  on  the  morrdw,  with  the  town  of 
Chamba  lying  on  a  plateau,  all  overshadowed 
by  the  wonderful  snow  peaks  of  the  Himalayas, 
rising  to  23,000  feet,  in  a  sharp  peak,  The 
Bride. 

It  was  now  4  o’clock,  so  we  moved  off,  and 
crossing  the  Ravee,  pitched  our  camp  beside  a 
small  stream. 

It  was  yet  dark  when  we  were  roused  in  the 
morning,  and  none  too  warm.  However,  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  biscuit  put  quite  a  cheery  com¬ 
plexion  on  things,  and  overhauling  our  rifles 
we  started  out.  There  were  ourselves,  two  shi- 
karies  and  a  tiffin  coolie,  while  we  were  to  pick 
up  beaters  on  our  shooting  ground. 

A  three-mile  walk  up  hill  brought  us  to  a 
long,  stony  nullah  covered  with  scrub  and  dwarf 
trees,  in  which  we  were  assured  there  were  at 
least  five  bears,  which,  even  allowing  for  the 
exaggeration  of  the  native,  was  reassuring 

It  was  only  half-past  eight,  so  I  sat  down 
to  eat  some  chocolate  I  had  with  me.  as  I 
could  not  smoke.  At  nine  sharp,  with  my 
glasses,  I  could  see  the  line  of  coolies,  heating 
tins  and  hurling  rocks  as  they  slowly  advanced. 
They  soon  had  a  couple  of  coveys  of  chickoor 
on  the  wing,  which  swung  down  over  H.,  offer¬ 
ing  a  ripping  shot  had  he  not  been  waiting  for 
better  game.  Then  came  a  couple  of  those  most 
beautiful  of  all  sporting  birds,  the  Mynall 
pheasant,  their  golden  feathers  glinting  in  the 
sunlight,  and  long  tails  straight.  These  were 
followed  by  more  chickoor.  when  from  the  ex¬ 
cited  movements  of  the  bearers  I  could  tell 
bigger  game  was  afoot.  It  was,  however,  only 
a  ghurral,  and  a.  little  one  at  that;  and  as  we 
did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  hear,  he  was  allowed 
to  make  his  way  unmolested  between  G.  and 
myself — a  pretty  graceful  creature,  no  bigger 
than  a  goat  and  with  hut  half-grown  horns. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  came  the  welcome 


shout  down  the  wind  of  “Balu,  balu,”  and  a 
shot  on  the  left  from  the  shikari  showed  that 
he  was  trying  to  make  up  the  hill.  He  turned, 
however,  and  soon  could  he  heard  crashing  over 
bushes  and  stones. 

He  was  some  forty  yards  above  and  in  front 
of  G.,  when  he  fired  the  first  shot,  which,  as 
we  afterwards  found  passed  through  the  shoul¬ 
der.  He  turned  and  made  straight  for  G.,  who 
gave  him  another  shot  at  about  fifteen  yards, 
when  the  njost  extraordinary  thing  happened. 
G.  missed  his  footing,  and,  slipping  down,  rolled 
some  twenty  yards  down  the  hill,  followed  by 
the  bear,  also  rolling,  having  been  knocked  over 
by  the  second  shot.  They  both  were  stopped 
by  the  same  big  bush,  and  G..  being  knocked 
out  for  the  moment,  could  not  move,  while  I 
dared  not  fire  for  fear  of  hitting  him.  I  was  in 
a  terrible  state  of  anxiety,  not  knowing  if  G.’s 
last  shot  had  put  the  bear  hors  de  combat. 
Luckily,  however,  it  was  the  case,  and  within  a 
minute  G.  crawled  out  with  no  more  hurt  than 
a  few  bruises  and  a  knock  on  the  head  from  a 
stone.  The  bear  was  dead  with  a  bullet  through 
the  heart;  a  lucky  escape  for  G. 

I  had  hardly  got  back  to  my  post  when  H. 
had  a  long  and  difficult  shot  on  the  right.  He 
hit  the  bear,  which  turned  and  made  for  me.  I 
had  a  shot  and  missed,  hut  the  second  was  more 
successful  and  howled  him  over,  or  rather  her, 
as  it  proved  to  be  a  female  with  a  splendid  coat. 
The  betters  were  now  close,  and  several  ghurral 
came  bounding  along  on  the  right,  200  yards 
above  A.  It  is  wonderful  the  pace  at  which 
they  travel  over  ground  that  is  impassable  to 
human  beings.  H.  got  a  shot  at  a  buck,  which 
he  wounded,  and  there  obviously  being  no  more 
bears  we  set  off  to  follow  it  up.  and  after  half 
an  hour’s  hard  work  it  was  taken. 

It  proved  to  he  an  interesting  afternoon,  as 
we  bagged,  in  addition  to  a  good  ghurral.  which 
G.  shot,  eight  brace  of  chickoor.  while  I  went 
off  to  spin  for  a  mahseer  in  the  Ravee.  I  had 
several  runs  with  mahseer,  one.  a  beauty  of  over 
twenty  pounds,  getting  off  after  ten  minutes’ 
play,  the  spoon  coming  back  with  the  hooks 
crushed  out  of  shape,  such  force  have  these  fish. 
I  did  basket  a  small  one  of  five  pounds,  which 
a'ave  me  a  few  minutes’  excitement. — R.  Howard 
Gibbs,  in  The  Country  Gentleman. 
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THE  COCK  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Most  gunners  are  familiar  with  the  method 
adopted  in  foreign  countries  when  capercaillie 
are  the  objective  of  the  gunner.  The  sport  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  early  part  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  when  the  cock  birds  are  stalked  as 
they  sit  upon  the  trees  in  the  early  morning  or 
in  the  evening,  and  shot  with  the  rifle  or  with 
the  gun  charged  with  large  shot.  The  process 
seems  a  little  unfair,  but  two  things  must  be 
remembered.  First,  the  capercaillie  is  the  most 
wide-awake  of  wary  birds,  and  unless  he  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  strategy  there  is  in  most  cases 
very  little  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  him  at 
all.  Secondly,  even  when  it  is  desired  to  in¬ 
crease  his  numbers,  it  is  politic  to  shoot  down 
a  somewhat  large  proportion  of  the  male  birds. 
Capercaillie  are  polygamous,  and  a  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  cocks  is  therefore  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  breed.  Furthermore,  if  too  many  of  the 
older  male  birds  are  left  in  any  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  they  drive  away  all  their  younger  rivals 
and  so  hinder  the  most  advantageous  system  of 
propagation.  Probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  capercaillie  do  not  increase  more  rapidly 
in  Scotland  is  that  the  old  cocks  are  not  suffici¬ 
ently  thinned  out,  the  usual  system  of  driving 
being  practically  useless  for  effecting  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  not  often  that  an  old  capercaillie 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  driven  to  the  guns. 

The  best  way  of  circumventing  the  wily  caper¬ 
caillie.  therefore,  is  to  place  the  guns  in  am¬ 
bush  at  various  points  of  the  beat  and  not  any¬ 
where  in  the  open  at  the  end  of  it.  according 
to  the  usual  method  adopted  in  driving  or  beat¬ 
ing.  Capital  sport  has  been  obtained  in  this 
way  in  those  districts  where  the  birds  are  fairly 
numerous,  and  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done 
if  the  capercaillie  were  encouraged  to  establish 
itself  in  such  places  as  seem  to  fulfill  its  re¬ 
quirements.'  The  male  of  this  species  is  polyg¬ 
amous,  so  that  with  an  approved  system  of 
management  it  is  not  difficult  to  increase  its 
numbers,  the  two  things  necessary  being  a  mod¬ 
erate.  supply  of  young  and  vigorous  cocks  and 
as  many  hens  as  the  ground  will  carry.  The 
males  are  not  often  seen  in  the  company  of  the 
female  except  in  the  breeding  season,  and  as 
the  sexes  are  readily  distinguished  at  the  long¬ 
est  possible  ranges  the  keeping  down  of  the 
cocks  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  It  is.  of  course, 
but  little  good  trying  to  bag  so  robust  a  bird 
as  this  with  an  ordinary  game  charge,  the  size 
of  shot  usually  recommended  being  No.  1  or 
even  BB.  With  the  former  the  capercaillie  may 
be  bagged  up  to  about  25  or  30  yards  and  with 
the  latter  five  yards  or  so  further. 

In  his  domestic  habits  the  cock  capercaillie 
is  the  personification  of  selfishness.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  breeding  season,  when  he  is 
busy  displaying  the  charm  of  his  handome  per¬ 
sonality  to  an  admiring  circle  of  his  lady  ac¬ 
quaintances.  he  is  the  most  jealous  creature  in 
the  world,  his  motto  in  the  matter  of  wives  be¬ 
ing  “the  more  the  merrier.”  But  after  he  has 
married  every  lady  within  reach  and  sent  her  off 
about  her  business  of  nest-making,  he  returns 
to  his  gay  bachelor  existence  and  does  not  care 
to  be  troubled  with  the  many  anxieties  of  rear¬ 
ing  a  family.  The  hen  capercaillie  is  reputed  to 
be  a.  good  mother.  She  lays  anything  from  eight 
to  sixteen  eggs,  which  she  usually  hatches  with 
good  success,  and  enters  upon  her  maternal 
cares  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  Her  nest,  if 
such  it  can  be  called,  is  simply  an  untidy  de¬ 
pression  in  the  undergrowth  of  the  wood,  and 
her  eggs,  which  vary  somewhat  in  color,  but 
are  generally  of  a  reddish  brown  splotched  with 
a  darker  shade,  are  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  their  surroundings.  Occasional  instances 
of  the  capercaillie  nesting  off  the  ground  have 
been  reported,  and  Dr.  Latham  speaks  of  one 
nest  that  was  found  among  the  boughs  of  a 
pine  treet  in  a  Scottish  forest. 

Before  concluding  these  notes  on  “The  Cock 
of.  the  Woods”  one  ought  to  quote  one  or  two 
of  the  poetical  allusions  that  have  been  made  to 
the  king  of  British  game  birds.  Some  striking 
passages  have  been  written  to  the  honor  and 


EMPIRE 

A  Perfect  Bulk  Smokeless  Powder 

( Guaranteed ) 

Order  your  Trap  and 
Field  Shells  loaded  with 

EMPIRE 

A  Perfect  Bulk  Smokeless  Powder 

(1 Guaranteed ) 


You  Can  Get  ’Em 

If  You  Shoot  Shells  Loaded  with 

WALSRODE  POWDER 

The  Original  and  Best  Dense  Smokeless  loaded  by  the  leading  Shell- 
Loading  Companies.  When  placing  your  order  for  shells  specify: 

“Loaded  With  Walsrode.” 

Schoverliflg  Daly 

302,  304  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


THE  MERIDEN  GUN,  made  by  the  Meriden  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn.;  one  of  the  handsomest,  hardest  shooting,  strongest  bolted 
guns  made,  ranging  in  price  from  $40.00  list  to  $300.00  and  up¬ 
ward.^  We  make  a  specialty  of  guns  built  to  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  shooters.  Correspondence  solicited.  A  handsome 
illustrated  catalog,  giving  complete  description  and  excellent  illustrations, 
free  upon  request.  If  you  want  a  high  grade,  beautifully  finished  and 
engraved  gun.  built  to  your  own  specifications,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


KSrSliog1  MERIDEN  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE:  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  127  Franklin  Street.  New  York 
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Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 

28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
tors  and  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Topi,  Boat  Jack,  Fishing', 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Two  Clean  Kills 

YOU  know  quail -noisy  winging  bumble  bees! 
They  scared  you  green  in  your  novice  days 
as  they  broke  from  cover.  They  were 
almost  out  of  range  by  the  time  you  recovered 
and  got  your  bearings. 

You  know  that  sometimes,  even  to-day,  you 
don’t  get  settled  down  until  the  whizzing  birds 
are  almost  too  far  to  reach.  Then  you  wish  for  a 
gun  that  isn’t  just  “good  enough”— wish  for  a  gun 
that  kills  clean  and  far  and  sure. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  Lefever  true  on  a  pair 
of  quail  at  long  range  does  not  feel  a  heart  flutter 
for  the  result.  He  knows  it — Two  Clean  Kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  T ’aper  Boring. 

Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  barrel  rigidity 
and  take-up  unequalled  in  any  other  gun.  Also 
tells  about  other  things  you  must  know  if  you  are 
to  invest  your  money  right.  It  is  worth  sending  for. 
Address  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


calibers. 


New  Model  21 

Marlin 

Repeating  Rifle 

The  only  gun  that  fills  the  de¬ 
mand  for  a  trombone 
(“pump”)  action  re¬ 
peater  in  .25-20 
and  .32-20  ^  §^u5h?ot9 

nigh  veloci¬ 
ty  smokeless  cart¬ 
ridges,  also  black  and 
low  pressure  smoke- 
Powerful  enough  for 
deer,  safe  to  use  in  settled 
districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth-working 
‘  ‘pump  ’  action;  the  wear-resisting  Special  Smoke¬ 
less  Steel  barrel;  the  modern  solid-top  and  side  ejec¬ 
tor  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety  and 
convenience.  It  has  taf^e-down  construction  and 
Ivory  Bead  front  sight;  these  cost 
extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  the  full  Zfflczr/fj.  line. 
Sent  for  three  stamps  post¬ 
age.  Write  for  it. 

77/ e  /ire arms  Cax 


27  Willow  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


JUST  OUT* 


Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20. 

It  contains  information  about  all 
American  arms,  rifles,  pistols  and  shot¬ 
guns,  the  proper  ammunition  for  each. 
Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to  reload 
your  rifle,  shotgun  or  pistol  ammuni¬ 
tion — how  to  save  money  and  do  bet¬ 
ter  shooting  with  less  wear  on  your 
gun.  140  pages.  Free  for  three  stamps 
postage. 

IDEAL  MFG.  CO., 

41  U  Street,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 


are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS" 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Rocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6y2xJ4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


glory  of  the  magnificent  creature,  and  here  is 
one  of  them: 

In  the  North  the  capercailzie 
Dwells  amid  the  dark  pine  forests. 

And  his  husky  crow  at  morning 
Wakes  the  echoes  of  the  mountain; 

Down  whose  side,  with  foam  and  sparkle, 

Leaps  the  streamlet,  overshadowed 
By  the  drooping  lady  birches; 

There  his  bold  bright  eye  outflashes, 

Like  a  gem  in  scarlet  setting; 

There  his  purple  plumes  resplendent 
Catch  the  sunshine  as  he  walketh 
Proudly  in  his  own  dominions — 

He  the  monarch  among  game  birds. 

In  quite  another  strain,  but  equally  charming 
in  descriptive  effect,  are  the  following  lines: 

Amid  the  pine  wood’s  depth  of  shade 
Have  ye  watched  the  capercaillie, 

With  shining  purple  plumes  outspread, 

And  bold,  bright  eye,  o’er-arched  with  red, 

Bow  condescendingly  his  head, 

With  his  sober  mate  to  dally? 

And,  again: 

The  giant  grouse,  where  boastful  he  displays 
His  breast  of  varying  green,  and  crows  and  claps 
His  glossy  wings  *  *  * 

Verily,  “the  Cock  of  the  Woods”  is  a  beau¬ 
teous  creature! — Shooting  Times. 


KANSAS  CITY  ANGLERS'  CLUB. 

There  are  more  enthusiastic  anglers  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  considering  the  few  nearby  places  at 
which  they  may  indulge  their  pastime,  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  country.  Every  dimin¬ 
utive  stream  and  every  pond  large  enough  to 
swim  a  ‘‘bullhead”  is  diligently  fished  by  pa¬ 
tient  souls  who  never  catch  anything,  but  who 
hope  on  that  the  days  of  miracles  will  return. 
Of  the  few  larger  bodies  of  water,  extensive 
enough  to  be  entitled  to  the  dignified  name  of 
lakes,  practically  all  have  passed  into  the  con¬ 
trol  of  clubs  of  limited  membership  and  exclu¬ 
sive  disposition.  Some  of  these  organizations 
have  leased  or  purchased  outright  fishing  pre¬ 
serves  that,  generously  stocked  and  jealously 
protected,  furnish  really  good  sport. 

Of  the  clubs  controlling  lakes  within  fifty 
miles  of  Kansas  City  probably  the  most  fortun¬ 
ate  is  the  Kansas  City  Anglers’  Club  at  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill,  Mo.  In  accessibility  and  attractive¬ 
ness  the  club  preserves  have  the  advantage  over 
any  other  like  place  in  Missouri  or  Kansas. 
There  are  smooth  rock  roads  all  the  way  from 
Kansas  City,  thirty-three  miles  for  the  motor¬ 
ing  members,  and  there  are  a  half  dozen  trains 
each  way  daily.  The  lake  is  artificial,  but  was 
built  so  many  years  ago  that  it  has  taken  on  all 
the  beauties  of  a  natural  body  of  water  without 
the  unkempt  features. 

The  clubhouse  is  only  a  block  from  the  close¬ 
ly  built  up  residence  portion  of  Pleasant  Hill, 
but  standing  on  higher  ground  and  just  be¬ 
yond  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  as  remote  from 
the  town  and  as  free  from  intrusion  as  if  it 
was  in  the  wilderness.  The  lake  itself  is  built 
on  higher  ground  than  the  adjacent  country,  ex¬ 
cept  on  one  side,  where  lie  the  wooded  hills 
included  in  the  club  grounds. 

The  lake,  thirty-five  acres  in  extent,  for  many 
years  known  as  “Leonard’s,”  came  into  the 
club’s  possession  about  two  years  ago.  It  had 
been  a  public  recreation  spot  and  had  been 
stocked  with  fish  when  it  was  first  built.  Be¬ 
sides  game  varieties  it  contained  many  carp 
and  buffalo.  The  club  members  seined  the  lake 
repeatedly  'and  removed  the  undesirable  vari¬ 
eties.  Thousands  of  young  game  fish  took  their 
places.  The  shores  were  cleared  of  ragged  un¬ 
dergrowth  and  buttressed  with  stone  and  the 
surrounding  grounds  were  cleared  and  improved 
until  today  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
kept  park. 

A  ramshackle  residence  that  stood  on  the 
grounds  was  repaired  and  remodeled  for  a  club¬ 
house.  On  this  building  $3,600  was  expended,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  transform  it  into  a  comfort- 
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The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER-  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  ;  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Back  of 

is  the  certificate 


Sm 


m 


$37.50  to  $362  net 

The  certificate  is  new,  but  the  test  is  not, 
for  every  Fox  gun  ever  made  has  been 


proved  by  (a^oV  the  firing  of  enormous  over- 
charges,  ^ ^  the  same  as  required  by  the 
European  Governments. 

Genuine  (imported)  Krupp  Fluid  Steel 
barrels;  extra  strong  where  powder  strain  is 
greatest.  Several  hundred  inspections  and 
tests  insure  protection  and  safety. 

One  half  the  parts  of  other  guns;  each 
part  twice  the  size  and  strength.  The  Fox 


rotary  bolt  forever  prevents 
the  gun  shooting  loose.  Fox 
coil  mainspring,  and  coil  top  ^ 

lever  spring  never  break. 

The  Fox  gun  is  perfect  in  “hang,”  pene¬ 
tration,  general  shooting  qualities,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  Fox, 
give  his  name,  and  order  direct  from  the 
factory.  Write  for  our  art  gun  catalog.  A 
postal  card  brings  it.  Free,  of  course. 


THt 


yC’Ji  ‘T OX  GuN  Co.  4760  N.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


able  and  picturesque  home  for  the  club.  The 
boathouses  were  remodeled,  new  boats  put  on 
the  lake  and  a  caretaker  installed.  One  feature 
of  the  interior  decorations  of  the  clubhouse  is 
incomplete,  but  is  being  added  to  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  a  row  of  mounted  heads  of  rec¬ 
ord  bass,  caught  from  the  lake  by  members.  The 
largest  of  the  twenty  odd  heads  now  in  place 
once  was  the  frontispiece  of  a  fish  weighing 
seven  and  one-half  pounds. 

The  club  now  has  a  membership  of  spxty-four. 
When  the  number  has  reached  seventy-five  the 
books  will  be  closed,  as  the  maintenance  cost 
of  $i,6oo  a  year  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
monthly  dues  of  $2.  The  initiation  fee  is  $100. 

The  officers  of  the  club  are:  W.  L.  Rock, 
president;  E.  M.  Meier,  vice  president;  C.  H. 
Cheney,  treasurer;  C.  A.  Nutter,  secretary,  and 
O.  H.  Pitkin,  chairman  of  the  House  and 
Grounds  Committee. — Kansas  City  Star. 


VACATIONS  AND  AFTER. 

The  Morning  Post  writes  meatily  in  an  editorial 
on  this  subject,  from  which  we  take  the  sub¬ 
joined  paragraph: 

President  Taft  laid  it  down  to  the  astonished 
town-folk  of  Bar  Harbor  that  ever}  man  ought 
to  take  a  vacation  of  two  months — how  to  get 
it  not  being  specified.  But  he  did  not  go  deeply 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  vacation.  What  man¬ 
kind  thinks  of  work  it  has  made  sufficiently 
plain  by  the  place  assigned  it  in  the  future  life. 
All  religions  are  in  substantial  accord,  even 
those  that  have  upheld  the  dignity  of  labor  here 
below,  in  emancipating  the  weary  spirit  from 
anything  like  regular  employment  above.  It  is 
no  wonder  that,  with  this  sanction,  work  has 
seemed  to  be  a  desert  luckily  relieved  here  and 
there  by  an  oasis.  How  to  lengthen  the  oases 
and  shorten  the  distance  between  them  has  been 
one  of  the  favorite  problems  with  which  men 
occupy  their  leisure  hours. 

The  social  function  of  the  vacation  is  the  part 
it  plays  in  breaking  up  the  crystalization  into 
■castes.  When  one  breaks  bread  for  even  a  few 
days  with  a  fellow  vacationist  whom  he  comes 
to  respect  for  his  sound  sense  and  to  like  for  his 
genuineness,  the  tardy  discovery  that  his  new 
acquaintance  is  socially  negligible  somehow  fails 
to  bring  a  shock.  Even  after  one  has  returned 
to  his  haunts  and  habits  he  cannot,  without 
feeling  snobbish,  ignore  what  may  have  grown 
into  a  really  congenial  companionship.  Rigid 
exclusiveness  at  home  has  often,  on  vacation, 
relaxed  under  a  winning  smile  or  tactful  phrase 
or  ingenious  diversion. 

The  characteristic  of  a  true  vacation  is  its 
general  loosening  of  the  cords  of  custom.  Let 
one  get  on  the  train  for  a  journey  or  on  the 
boat  for  a  voyage,  and  with  the  fading  of  fa¬ 
miliar  faces  there  comes  a  strange  sense  of  free¬ 
dom.  as  if,  in  unknown  regions  and  amid 
strangers,  those  safeguards  which  at  home  were 
accounted  indispensable,  become  superfluous. 
The  mystery  must  be  akin  to  that  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  our  considerate  treatment  of 
those  whom  we  know  only  slightly,  and  the 
cavalier  manner  ive  assume  toward  those  whom 
we  merely  love.  We  reject  the  cynical  explan¬ 
ation  that  people  are  admirable  in  proportion  to 
our  ignorance  of  them.  This  away-from-home 
carelessness,  amusing  as  it  often  is  in  those  who 
draw  a  very  definite  line  between  the  demands 
of  convention  in  Bluffton.  and  the  license  allow¬ 
able  in,  say,  Sulu._  nevertheless  makes  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  education.  When  one,  even  tempo¬ 
rarily,  divests  himself  of  ingrained  mental  and 
social  practices,  he  has'enlarged  by  so  much  his 
faculty  of  appreciation,  has  capacity  to  welcome 
instead  of  to  rebuff  a  different  set  of  ideas  from 
his  own.  That  is  true,  despite  the  agile  incon¬ 
gruity  with  which  a  returned  tourist  falls  into 
the  old  ways  at  the  first  sight  of  land. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  nozv  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,'  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to’  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  ■  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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DUPONT  SMOKELESS 

At  the  Colorado  Handicap  Tournament 

Denver,  August  30 — September  1. 

Colorado  Handicap 

Won  by 

Will  Thomas. . 95  ex  100 


Preliminary  Handicap 


Won  by 

Wm.  McCreery . 97  ex  100 

The  Colorado  Championship  at  Doubles 

Won  by 

H.  Wilder . 46  ex  50 


The  Spaulding  Medal 


Won  by 

W.  M.  Bowman . 100  ex  100 

The  Denver  Post  Trophy 

Won  by 

Joe  Rohrer . 96  ex  100 

(From  22  yards) 

High  Averages 

John  W.  Garrett . 395  ex  400 

Joe  Rohrer . 386  ex  400 

Long  Runs 

John  W.  Garrett . 254 

|oe  Rohrer  . 161 

H.  Wilder . . . 103 

W.  M.  Bowman . 100 


THEY  ALL  SHOT 

Dupont  Smokeless 


ful  workmanship,  h’gh  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta-  * 
tion.  You  must  sec  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Xry  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 

ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  ; 
.  . . .  "  . 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


PREPARING  FISHES  FOR  MUSEUM  EX¬ 
HIBIT.* 

The  three  essential  characters  in  a  fish  speci¬ 
men  perfectly  prepared  for  museum  exhibition 
are  accuracy  of  form  and  detail,  durability  and 
lifelike  coloring.  As  none  of  these  features  are 
assured  by  the  old  methods  of  casting  and 
mounting  this  class  of  specimens,  the  result  has 
never  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to  those  de¬ 
siring  a  high  class  of  work.  Indeed,  much  ex¬ 
perimenting  and  a  study  of  the  various  methods 
of  mounting  fishes  convinced  me  that  perfect 
work  was  impossible;  serious  shrinkage  is  in¬ 
evitable  and  a  mounted  fishskin  represents  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  inferior  surface  for  painting. 
Plaster  casts  from  molds  of  the  same  material 
have  the  advantage  of  more  accuracy  of  form, 
but  the  preparation  of  the  mold  for  casting  and 
the  defective  plastic  quality  of  even  very  thin 
plaster  is  accentuated  in  the  cast,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  lamentable  lack  of  fine  definition  of 
detail.  Besides,  being  extremely  fragile,  such 
casts  are  a  constant  source  of  annoyance,  and 
when  even  slightly  broken  their  value  is  seri¬ 
ously  impaired,  if  not  totally  destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  has  been 
the  painting  of  such  specimens.  In  a  mounted 
fish  the  use  of  white  lead  is  necessary  to  over¬ 
come  the  discoloration  due  to  the  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  preservatives;  and,  while  the  lead 
may  he  eliminated  in  casts,  the  result  is  invar¬ 
iably  flat  and  lacks  the  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  colors  so  essential  to  a  representation  of  life. 
Coloring,  however,  must  of  necessity  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  artist  to  whom  the  work  is 
assigned,  and  I  will  but  outline  the  second  ad¬ 
vantages  the  here-described  methods  present  for 
overcoming  the  chief  difficulties. 

Briefly,  this  is  the  opportunity  to  discard  the 
use  of  lead  entirely;  there  is  necessity  for  us¬ 
ing  only  the  slightest  stain  to  obtain  the  desired 
colors,  thus  securing  their  full  transparency  and 
brilliancy  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  minute  detail  which  is  invariably  lost  by 
the  use  of  lead  or  heavy  color. 

In  experimenting  for  an  improvement  in  fishes 
for  exhibition,  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
kept  in  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  more  advantageous  field  work.  Those 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  securing  fresh 
specimens  will  appreciate  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  through  the  possibility  of  preparing  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  field,  and,  though  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  more  expensive  than  those  used  in 
the  old  methods,  the  saving  of  time  and  labor 
more  than  compensate  for  the  difference. 

These  methods  are  equally  applicable  in  the 
preparation  of  reptiles  and  batrachians.  Speci¬ 
mens  so  treated  readily  admit  of  close  inspec¬ 
tion  with  the  magnifying  glass;  therefore,  their 
value  is  enhanced  through  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  for  scientific  study. 

While  I  do  not  recommend  plaster  casts,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  large  fishes  and  reptiles,  the  ob¬ 
vious  superiority  of  glue  molds  over  those  of 
any  other  material,  when  such  casts  are  desired, 
should  be  so  apparent  that  mention  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  advantages  is  hardly  necessary. 

I. — WAX  CASTS  FROM  GLUE  MOLDS. 

The  peculiar  plasticity  and  toughness  of  glue 
makes  it  a  singularly  desirable  material  for 
molds  if  either  plaster  or  wax  casts  are  de¬ 
sired,  as  it  takes  an  exact  impression  of  the 
most  intricate  detail  or  undercut,  and  when 
withdrawn  retains  its  perfect  negative  form.  Be¬ 
ing  softer  than  wax,  when  the  slight  shrinkage 
of  the  latter  takes  place  the  glue  prevents  the 
cracking  and  damage  to  definition  so  noticeable 
when  hard  molds  are  employed.  The  process 
in  detail  is  as  follows: 

White  glue  is  first  softened  by  soaking  in 
water;  then  the  latter  is  drained  off  and  the 
glue  melted  slowly  and  thickened  somewhat  by 
cooking  in  a  double  boiler  or  water  bath.  \\  lien 
sufficiently  cool  almost  to  permit  immersing 
the  hand  without  discomfort,  the  glue  is  in 
proper  condition  for  flowing.  Pose  the  fish  by 
laying  flat  on  some  solid  base,  and  build  potters’ 

*By  J.  D.  Figgins,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  City:  A  paper  presented  before  the 
American  Fisheries  Society. 
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clay  about  the  side  until  the  desired  position  is 
obtained.  The  clay  immediately  beneath  the 
tins  and  tail  should  be  smooth  and  at  a  height 
sufficient  to  permit  the  latter  to  be  distended 
upon  it,  when,  if  necessary,  they  may  be  made 
secure  by  the  use  of  insect  pins.  After  apply¬ 
ing  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  fish  a  very 
thin  coat  of  stearin  dissolved  in  kerosene,  care¬ 
fully  wipe  with  a  soft  cloth  to  remove  any  ex¬ 
cess  of  oil. 

A  clay  dam  is  now  constructed  about  the 
specimen  to  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  highest  point  of  the  latter,  and  an 
equal  distance  from  its  outer  edge;  then  the 
glue  may  be  flowed.  The  glue  should  be  poured 
directly  upon  the  specimen,  but  very  slowly, 
otherwise  air  spaces  may  occur.  This  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  or  until  thoroughly 
chilled,  when  the  clay  dam  may  be  removed 
and  an  inch  of  plaster  spread  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  mold.  This  acts  as  a  “case”  and 
holds  the  mold  in  its  proper  form  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  work. 

Take  the  mold  from  the  case,  arid,  by  slight 
manipulation,  the  specimen  is  removed  without 
damage  to  either.  Thoroughly  work  talcum 
powder  into  the  mold,  with  a  soft  brush,  to  re¬ 
move  the  oily  surface,  and  immerse  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  formalin  (measuring  the  latter 
as  if  100  per  cent.)  for  five  minutes.  The  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glue  is  thus  hardened,  and  only  re¬ 
quires  a  few  minutes  in  water,'  heated  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  ioo°  F.,  to  prevent  a  too  sud¬ 
den  chilling  of  the  wax.  Remove1  the  excess  of 
water  with  a  soft  sponge,  and,  after  quickly 
applying  a  very  thin  coat  of  oil,  the  mold  is 
ready  for  filling. 

The  transparency  of  the  specimen  must  gov¬ 
ern  the  composition  of  the  wax  for  casting,  but 
the  following  formula  will  prove  generally  use¬ 
ful.  Melt  in  the  double  boiler  one  pound  of 
paraffin  to  four  pounds  of  bleached  beeswax,  to 
which  add  one  teaspoonful  of  Canada  balsam, 
or  Venetian  turpentine,  to  each  pound  of  wax. 
Color  with  oil,  tube  colors,  to  the  lightest  tint 
of  the  ground  color  of  the  specimen. 

As  the  fins  and  tails  of  fishes  need  strength¬ 
ening,  fill  the  mold  and,  after  allowing  it  to 
stand  a  minute  or  two,  empty  it  of  all  the  wax 
except  the  thin  film  which  will  have  formed 
over  the  surface,  and  while  still  hot  press  a 
single  thickness  of  bolting  cloth  along  the  fins 
and  tail;  also  add  a  silk  covered  wire  at  the 
spines,  dashing  a  small  quantity  of  wax  over 
all  to  keep  in  position,  when  the  mold  should 
be  again  filled.  The  entire  cast  may  be  given 
additional  strength  by  applying  one  or  two 
coats  of  the  cloth  over  the  entire  surface. 

The  principal  care  to  be  exercised  in  this 
work  is  in  the  flowing  of  the  wax.  There 
should  be  no  splashing  and  the  stream  should 
be  steady  and  constant,  otherwise  “water 
marks”  and  other  possible  defects  will  result. 

Haste  to  remove  the  cast  from  the  mold 
should  be  avoided,  and  under  n.o  circumstances 
should  artificial  means  for  cooling  be  employed, 
but  the  mold  should  be  allowed  to  stand  un 
disturbed  until  the  wax  is  cold. 

In  pouring  the  wax  into  molds  that  present 
deep  depressions  or  offsets,  it  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  tilting  or  rolling  the  mold  to 
insure  the  proper  filling,  and  this  should  be 
done  as  the  wax  is  deposited.  It  is  advisable 
after  such  a  mold  is  full  to  pour  out  a  part  of 
the  wax  and  turn  the  mold  at  various  angles 
to  remove  possible  air  bubbles,  after  which  it 
is  refilled. 

In  most  instances  the  mold  is  easily  taken 
from  the  cast:  but  when  deep  undercuts  are 
present  the  glue  can  be  removed  by  cutting 
away  in  snjall  sections  or.  more  often,  by 
merely  splitting  down  the  center.  This  is  rec¬ 
ommended  when  there  are  delicate  parts  which 
need  care.  A  saving  of  material  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  inserting  a  rough  form  of  wood 
and  filling  the  intervening  space  with  melted 
wax. 

With  fishes  presenting  a  strong  contrast  of 
color,  excellent  results  are  obtained  by  tinting 
wax  the  several  colors  represented  and  applying 
each  in  its  relative  position  with  a  soft  brush. 
1  o  do  this  properly,  the  mold  must  first  be  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  slightly  warmer  than  the  tem- 
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'EATHER  conditions  aren’t  always  at 
their  best  in  the  “blind” 


or  in  the  skiff. 
u  u  That’s  when  you  want  your  gun  to  stand 
you  in  good  stead — when  you  don’t  want  it  to 
balk  or  double. 

YOU  CAN  easily  wear  gloves  if  you  shoot  with  a 
Hunter  One-Trigger.  And  without  “fiddling.”  It 
won’t  balk — because  there  is  no  friction  to  make  it 
balk.  And  it  won’t  double — because  there  is  no 
second  trigger  to  get  tangled  up  in  your  glove. 

Have  you  seen  the  very  newest  Hammerless 
Smith  Gun  ?  It  is  .  just  out — the  20-Gauge 
Hunter  One-Trigger — and  it’s  a  beauty.  Weighs 
only  5f  to  7  pounds.  Just  the  finest  gun  that 
can  be  made  at  the  low  price — simply  all  gun 
and  no  frills.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it, 
or  write  for  handsomely  lithographed 
free  Catalogue  to-day J 
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Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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“Some  weeks  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  guns 
second  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker’s  art  1  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  I  have  critically  compared  this  gun  with 
W.  R.’s,  J.  L.  &  S.’s  and  W.  &  C.  S.  guns  selling  at 
400  dollars  and  upwards,  and  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greener  as  regards  material,  workmanship  and  balance.  I 
have  owned  one  Greener  before  this,  have  owned  and  used  many 
guns  of  English  and  American  make,  and  consider  yours  far  superior 
to  any  other." — J.  H.  H.  B.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  11  -7-06. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World's  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 


W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

W.  W.  Greener,  44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Greener,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game. 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  t lie  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  tire  Giant  Moose.  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  \V.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  A'den 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel ;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  VV.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  -of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  -of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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"Resort*  +or  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 


We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

€[[  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
€fl  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<][  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  Nerv 
Yorfa  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

4<1/TTAMh  XJTT  T  99  A  splendid  health  retort  in  the  African 

Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
Willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 
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CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 

EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 

Am  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete 
outfit  and  I  guide  parties  to  the  best 
big  game  country  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains 

Bear,  Elk,  Deer  and 
Mountain  Sheep  J+ 

Season  Sept.  25th  to  Dec.  1st.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address, 

JOHN  H.  RUFF,  Cody,  Wyc. 
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perature  mentioned.  In  no  circumstances  at¬ 
tempt  to  brush  the  wax  on,  but  fill  the  brush 
and  dab  it  on  with  one  stroke  of  the  end  of 
the  bristles,  repeating  until  the  surface  is  well 
coated,  when  the  cloth  and  wire  may  be  added 
as  above  described. 

II.- — PLASTER  CASTS  FROM  GLUE  MOLDS. 

When  plaster  casts  are  desired,  the  mold  is 
prepared  and  treated  as  in  wax  casting,  except 
that  the  warm-water  bath  may  be  omitted.  With 
a  soft  brush  work  the  thinly  mixed  plaster  into 
every  part  of  the  mold  until  a  coat  has  been 
applied  to  the  entire  surface. 

While  this  coating  is  in  a  semi-soft  condition, 
dip  white  mosquito  netting  into  thin  plaster  and 
lay  on  one  or  two  thicknesses  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  cast.  The  addition  of  burlap 
treated  in  the  same  manner  will  greatly  assist 
in  reducing  the  weight  of  such  specimens.  Dur-~ 
ing  warm  weather  it  is  advisable  to  inject  and 
wash  the  specimen  with  formalin  before  posing, 
to  prevent  the  quick  decomposition  likely  to 
follow  the  application  of  warm  glue.  As  a  fur¬ 
ther  precaution  the  cooling  process  may  be 
hastened  by  artificial  means. 

III. — FISHES  IN  COPPER,  FROM  WAX  MOLDS  BY  ELEC¬ 
TROPLATING  PROCESS. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paring  fishes  is  the  reproduction  of  their  silver 
and  iridescent  colors.  Metal  “leaf”  and  washes 
produce  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  orig¬ 
inal.  and  the  resultant  loss  of  detail  and  final 
discoloration  of  parts  so  treated  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  preparing  the  highly  metallic  col¬ 
ored  specimens  in  a  manner  whereby  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  may  be  avoided. 

Some  of  the  iridescent  tints  are  imitated  by 
the  use  of  prismatic  colors,  but  a  white  silver, 
or  the  various  shades  of  this  metal,  as  seen  in 
the  color  of  fishes,  are  possible  only  through  a 
solid  silver  base. 

Leaf  and  metal  washes  are  not  only  dull  in 
color,  but  are  greatly  darkened  through  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  light,  and  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
brilliant  effects  by  their  use.  The  below-de¬ 
scribed  method  overcomes  these  difficulties,  and 


such  specimens  are  not  only  accurate  of  form 
and  detail,  but  are  durable. 

The  fish  is  posed  as  for  glue  molds,  except 
the  clay  dam  and  coating  of  oil,  which  are  omit¬ 
ted.  The  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  paraffin 
to  two  pounds  of  bleached  beeswax  is  melted 
into  the  double  boiler  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
Canada  balsam  added  to  that  quantity.  Best 
results  in  flowing  the  wax  are  obtained  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  tail  with  sufficient  wax  in  a  dip¬ 
per  (or  other  easily  handled  vessel)  to  insure 
a  speedy  and  complete  covering  of  the  entire 
specimen.  Allow  the  excess  of  wax  to  flow  off 
and  repeat  several  times  at  intervals,  when  a 
layer  of  absorbent  cotton  is  spread  on  and  sat-, 
urated  with  the  wax.  In  this  way  a  half-inch 
mold  is  built  up.  When  it  is  cold,  cut  away  all 
the  wax  about  one  inch  outside  the  line  of  fins 
and  tail,  and  apply  a  thin  plaster  case. 

The  fish  is  removed  by  gentle  manipulation  or 
possibly  dissection,  after  which  "the  mold  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  use  of  a  very  soft 
brush  and  cold  water  and  allowed  to  dry. 

As  pamphlets  giving  a  complete  description 
of  copperplating  are  easily  obtained,  repetition 
on  this  subject  is  unnecessary  here.  The  work 
does  not  require  the  services  of  an  expert,  and 
anyone  of  ordinary  mechanical  skill  can  arrange 
the  apparatus  and  follow  the  simple  directions. 

When  a  substantial  layer  of  copper  has  been 
deposited,  the  case  is  broken  away  and  the 
wax  mold  removed  by  immersing  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter.  After  cutting  and  grinding  away  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  copper  about  the  edges  of  the  mold  by 
the  use  of  an  emery  wheel  or  coarse  file,  bring 
the  fins  and  tail  down  to  a  thin  edge  by  the 
same  method,  and  finish  the  outline  with  very 
fine  files. 

The  model  is  then  given  a  very  thin  plating 
of  pure  silver.  This  plating  gives  not  only  the 
full  whiteness  of  the  metal  but  permits  of  a 
variety  of  delicate  shading  and  obviates  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  use  of  white  lead  in  coloring. 

At  first  glance  this  method  may  appear  too 
expensive  for  practical  purposes,  but  with  the 
electroplating  performed  by  the  preparator,  it 
will  prove  of  less  cost  than  some  of  the  methods 
now  in  use. 


TO  FELL  TREES  BY  WIRE. 

It  is  reported  from  Germany  that  Hugo 
Gantke,  an  inventor  of  Berlin,  has  lately  devised 
a  new  and  effective  method  for  felling  trees. 
The  trunks  are  said  to  be  cut  through  by  the 
friction  of  fine  tough  steel  wire,  which  has  been 
demonstrated  to  cut  through  a  tree  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  in  six  minutes.  The  friction 
of  the  rapid  passage  of  the  wire  back  and  forth 
through  the  wood  so  heats  the  wire  that  it 
burns  through  the  wood,  making  a  cut  smoother 
and  cleaner  than  that  by  a  saw.  The 
wire  is  drawn  back  and  forth  through 
the  wood  by  an  electric  motor,  or,  in 
cases  where  electricity  cannot  be  had,  this 
may  he  generated  by  a  movable  power 
plant  consisting  of  a  10  horse  power  gasolene 
engine  and  dynamo.  The  wire  is  said  to  work 
satisfactorily  on  the  thickest  trees  and  the  trunk 
may  be  cut  through  immediately  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  ground.  Trees  up  to  ten  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  may  be  cut  by  a  single  operator. 

Obvious  advantages  in  this  method,  if  it 
should  prove  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  are 
a  great  saving  of  timber,  of  time,  and  of  labor 
cost. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinned.  Demi-quarto,  186  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 
Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  Near  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM, 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

BROOK  TROUT  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 

in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 


FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SlffE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Plotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

400  RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS 

for  stocking  purposes,  $1.90  each.  G.  VELTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

$9  takes  new  $20  La  Dauphine  extremely  high  power 
binocular  field  glass  and  leather  case.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  $1.00;  balance  C.  O.  D. 

11  WEBB  B.  DUDLEY,  Janesville,  Wis. 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Air.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  ^  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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Kennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price.  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.— ENGLISH  SETTER  DOG,  WHITE 
AND  BLACK,  3  YEARS  OLD.  TRAINED  TO  PER¬ 
FECTION  ON  GROUSE  AND  ’COCK;  DROPS  TO 
WING  AND  SHOT;  FINE  FORCED  RETRIEVER. 
At  STOCK.  ELIGIBLE  TO  REGISTRATION.  SEN! 
ON  TRIAL.  REFERENCES  FURNISHED. 

10  C.  F.  BROCICEL,  MAIN  ST.,  DANBURY,  CONN. 


For  Sale. — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Five  /English  Setters,  bred  to  hunt  and  win  on 
the  bench.  Whelped  July  12,  1909.  Sire  and  dam,  Eng¬ 
lish  champions.  One  English  setter  dog  five  years, 
thoroughly  broken.  Fox  hounds  from  imported  stock. 
CHESTNUT  FARMS,  Cleveland,  N.  Y.,  II.  J.  Lonis, 
Manager.  11 

For  Sale. — Foxhounds,  rabbit  hounds  and  beagles,  thor¬ 
oughly  broken.  Guaranteed  or  no  sale.  Belmont  Ken¬ 
nels,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  11 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 


ROOK  WOOD  KENNELS. — Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  work  of  compiling  the  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 
Dogs’  Guide  Book  and  Directory  for  1911,  is  now  under 
way.  Any  fancier  who  desires  his  name  and  that  Qf  his 
kennel  in  this  valuable  publication  should  send  their 
name  and  address  at  once  to  the  Bulletin  Co.,  Box  1028, 
New  York  City.  12 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Office  at  Newark,  N.  J  Depots  at  San  Franciioo,  Cal.; 
St  Loui»,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0. ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicaco,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  llasi.  Factories  also  in  London,  Enrland,  and 
Berlin,  Germany 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  SO  cents  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog  Disease®. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Froperty  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible,  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


T ajelderm  Ms. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES, 

IS Urite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antleira 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  «19 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment 

ROCHESTER^  N-  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Mooie,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
head*.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4208  Chel«ea.  Near  18th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  I860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
Ail  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 

Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenharn,  Mass. 


FOREST  ENGINEER 

Wanted,  position  as  Forest  Engineer  by  young  man,  2t> 
years  old.  Has  several  years'  technical  experience  (forest 
regulation,  timber-raising,  road-building,  management, 
cultivation,  etc.)  and  geodetic  practice.  Speaks  German 
and  English.  Address  KARL  WEBER,  No.  4  Heinrich- 
strasse,  Graz,  Steiermark,  Austria. 

FOR  SALE. 

Double-barrel  hammerless  Express  rifle,  both  barrels  with 
hair-triggers  and  indicators,  magazine  in  stock,  cost  $375. 
Price,  $250.  Doqble-barrel  hammerless  shotgun,  12-gauge, 
automatic  ejector  and  indicators;  cost  $300;  price  $200. 
Both  guns  best  European  make,  perfect  accuracy,  pene¬ 
tration  and  condition,  including  solid  leather  cases. 

11  W.  STROIIN,  401  Delaware  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  7'. 

WANTED. 

Forest  and  Stream,  July  2. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  few  copies  of  Forest  and  Stream 
of  July  2,  1910,  for  our  files.  Subscribers  who  have  cop  es 
of  this  date  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating.  Ten 
cents  per  copy.  Forest  and  Stream  rub.  Co. 


We  have  a  few  steel  plate  copies  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  pointer  dog  Sensation,  which  we  will  mail 
postpaid  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents. 

FOREST  ’ AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


A  celebrated  maker  makes  celebrated  guns 

We  carry  in  stock  the  finest  assortment  of 


August  F  rancotte  ®  Cos 

SHOT  GUNS 


Different  grades,  but  in  every  grade  there  is  more  value,  style,  balance,  fit 
and  honest  material,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any  other  gun  made  anywheres. 


Knockabout  Quality  without  ejector . . $60.00  Net 

with  ejector .  80.00 

Grade  No.  10..  . . . . . . 100.00  “ 

“  “  11  Single-barrel  trap  gun  with  ventilated  rib  and 

non-ejector . 110.00 

13  Single-barrel  trap  gun  with  ventilated  rib  and 

fitted  with  automatic  ejector . 130.00 

“  “  14 . . 140.00  “ 

“  “  17^ . . . 175.00  “ 

“  “  20 . 200.00  “ 

“  “  25 . < . 250.00  “ 

“  “  30 . 300.00  “ 

“  “  45 . 450.00  “ 


Excepting  the  single-barrel  trap  guns,  which  can  be  furnished  with  barrels,  30  inches,  32  inches  and 
34  inches  long  in  12  gauge  only,  the  FRANCOTTE  guns  can  be  had  in  10,  12,  16,  20  and  28  gauges, 
with  all  lengths  of  barrels.  When  ordering  give  drop  and  length  of  stock. 

Our  new  art  catalogue  illustrating  each  grade  and  giving  detailed  description  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

VON  LENGERKE  DETMOLD 

No.  200  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Catching  Buffalo  Calves 


•  *V  '  *XY  '  ■'••VW  V-  *  »  ■  ■■  ■  % 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  UEE, 

TRAVEL, NATURE  STUDY  SHOOTING. FISHING. CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

'  '  COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOREST AND STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


AN  OBSTACLE  TO  PROGRESS 

An  Old  Beaver  Dam.  From  a  photograph  by  O,  E.  Fischer. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  12,  Sept.  17,  1910 
‘ Price  1 0  Cents 
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The  Crok&ning  Achievement 

in  Repeating  Shotgun  manufacture  is  the  STEVENS  No.  520  6-SHOT  REPEATING  SHOTGUN. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  points — unexaggerated — all  of  them  capable  of  proof: 

Absolutely  Non-Balkable  6  Lightning  Shots  Absolutely  Safe  in  Every  Respect 

Perfect  Balance  Close  Pattern  Greatest  Penetration 


The  Stevens  No.  335  (strongest  where  other  guns  are  weakest — at  the  breech)  is  made  with  barrels  and  lugs  drop 
forged  in  one  piece,  of  high  pressure  steel,  choke  bored,  for  nitro  powder.  At  the  price— $20.00— there  is  no  Double  Barrel 
Shotgun  in  the  world  that  has  as  many  good  points  as  the  No.  335.  ::  Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  specifications. 

Perhaps  you  want  a  very  inexpensive  Single  Barrel  Shotgun.  We  make  one  listing  at  $8.50,  the  No.  115,  choke  bored  for  nitro  powder,  12  gauge  only. 

This  gun  has  an  automatic  shell  ejector.  It  weighs  6X  pounds  and  is  If  you  cannot  get  the  gun  you  want  through  your  Dealer,  we  will  send 

designed  and  finished  like  all  the  Stevens  guns  and  rifles-  to  give  satis-  you  any  of  the  above,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  list  price.  Let  us 

faction  at  reasonable  price.  send  you  our  160-page  illustrated  catalogue  without  charge. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  323,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00, 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910, 

The  .  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  70. 


Sam  LovePs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
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You  can  outfit 
for  a  day’s  rab¬ 
bit  shooting  or 
for  a  trip  to  the 
wilds  of  Africa 
at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalog  “C”  and  tell  us 
what  you're  interested  in. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St..  Philade'phia 


'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 

Providence,  R.  1. — Scores  made  Aug.  27,  with  the 
Smith  and  Wesson  R.  C.,  at  50yds.,  in  the  U.  S.  R.  A. 
Outdoor  League,  follow: 


W  H  Freeman .  81  86  76 — 243 

Wm  Almy  .  75  82  77 — 234 

W  H  Willard .  71  78  79—228 

T  J  Biesel .  74  61  77—212 

H  C  Miller .  72  65  72—209 

Geo  E  Joslin .  61  66  67—194—1320 

Conditions  were  good  all  around.  H.  C.  Miller. 


Rifle  Note. 

The  program  of  the  thirty-sixth  annual  shooting  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Zettler  Rifle  Club  can  be  obtained  of  Secre¬ 
tary  F.  Flecking,  159  West  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York.  The  competition  will  be  held  at  Union  Hill 
Schuetzen  Park,  Union  Hill,  N.  j..  Sept.  27. 


TEXAS  COAST  FISHERIES. 

More  than  five  and  a  half  million  pounds  of 
fish  are  caught  in  Texas  coast  fisheries  in  a 
year.  This  does  not  include  the  hundreds  of 
fish  taken  from  the  Gulf  by  private  fishing 
parties  for  sport,  of  which  no  report  is  made 
to  the  State  Fish  and  Oyster  Commissioner, 
but  merely  includes  the  fisheries  conducted  by 
private  companies  for  pfofit.  The  report  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  (1909)  shows  that  5,542,840 
pounds  of  fish  was  the  total  catch  of  the 
registered  fishing  boats  on  the  Texas  coast  in 
the  Gulf  waters.  Of  this,  3,262,840  pounds  were 
caught  in  Texas  coast  waters  and  2,280,000 
pounds  was  the  catch  reported  by  the  Gulf  Fish¬ 
eries  Company,  which  means  that  this  amount 
of  red  snapper  was  taken  from  the  Gulf.  This 
fish  will  average  6  cents  the  pound,  which 
means  that  the  value  of  the  catch  for  the  last 
fiscal  wear  was  $332,570.40.  There  are  371 
registered  fishing  boats  in  the  Gulf  fisheries  in¬ 
dustry,  of  which  eighteen  are  the  “mosquito 
fleet”  of  the  Gulf  Fisheries  Company  engaged 
in  red  snapper  fishing.  This  fishing  industry 
gives  employment  to  1,164  men. 

These  fish  come  principally  from  Galveston 
Bay,  Port  Lavaca,  Matagorda  Bay,  Spirito 
Santa,  Rockport  and  the  various  other  bays 
and  Sounds  along  the  coast.  The  red  snapper 
fish  are  brought  from  a  distance,  largely  from 
the  Campeche  banks,  and  the  principal  operator 
in  this  red  snapper  industry  is  the  Gulf  Fish¬ 
eries  Company  of  Galveston.  This  company 
has  a  large  plant  in  Galveston,  where  it  packs 
and  ships  out  fish,  having  a  trade  in  many  parts 
of  the  North  and  East.  The  Gulf  Fisheries 
Company  also  maintains  its  fleet  of  fishing 
vessels.  Each  of  these  boats  make  an  average 
of  nine  trips  in  a  year  to  the  Campeche  banks, 
and  if  fishing  is  good  each  will  bring  in  an 
average  load  of  12,000  pounds  of  fish  on  each 
of  these  trips. 

The  great  and  pressing  need  of  the  fish  in¬ 
dustry  in  Texas,  according  to  the  word  of  ex¬ 
perts,  is  the  installation  of  a  system  of  hatch¬ 
eries.  More  than  five  million  pounds  of  fish 
seems  a  big  year’s  catch,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  amount  is  hardly  suffcient  to  sup¬ 
ply  home  consumption,  and  if  no  shipments 
were  made  outside  of  the  State  and  all  this 
amount  of  sea  food  were  distributed  among  the 


The  Real  Power  Dehind  the  Car 


foR  Every  Type  or  Motor 


Vacuum.  Oil  Company 

Rochester.  N.Y..  U.  S.A. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 
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TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive  playground  in  the  world. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  8porlsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department, 
Uganda  Railway.  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 

A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  ‘lie  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod'';  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it*'  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman's 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
"to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  (Jua‘nt  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2,50. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  58  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.60.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  ‘‘The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages,  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00, 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 
Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 
Morocco.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement,  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.60. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  115  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  .hem. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT,  . 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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population  of  Texas,  the  entire  year's  catch 
would  barely  furnish  one  good  meM  of  fish 
for  this  large  dinner  party.  Fish  experts  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  condition  of  affairs  can  be 
remedied  in  Texas,  as  it  has  been  remedied  in 
other  States.  They  believe  that  fishing  can  be 
made  a  leading  industry,  and  Texas  can  furnish 
fish  for  Northern  and  Eastern  markets,  as  it  is 
furnishing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

What  is  needed  is  better  protection  for  the 
fish  that  already  exist,  and  hatcheries,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  generations.  There  is  not  a 
better  breeding  ground  for  fish  in  the  world 
than  that  stretch  of  coast  from  Galveston  Bay 
to  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a  series  of  bays  pro¬ 
tected  by  outlying  islands  with  bottoms  covered 
with  natural  grasses  and  seaweed.  The  fish 
that  should  be  better  protected  and  more  largely 
propagated  by  the  means  of  hatcheries  are  red 
fish,  speckled  trout,  whiting  and  pompano. 

New  York  State  owns  eight  hatcheries  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  maintained  by  the  United  States 
Fisheries  Bureau.  New  York  with  its  enorm¬ 
ously  overcrowded  population,  furnished  its 
citizens  with  an  average  of  forty  pounds  of  fish 
per  capita.  Texas,  with  its  long  stretch  of 
coast,  furnished  little  more  than  one  pound  per 
capita.  The  State  hatcheries  in  New  York  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  year  2.95,000,000  spawn.  Millions  of 
these  fish  possibilities,  which  would  be  lost  if 
produced  in  the  sea  and  left  to  hatch  by  ordi¬ 
nary  processes,  are  saved  by  the  hatcheries 
and  brought  up  to  fish  maturity  and  made  avail¬ 
able  for  food  supply.  The  great  hatcheries  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  contribute  no  little  to  the 
pre-eminence  of  that  fishing  metropolis  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  and  if  hatcheries  were  placed 
at  some  advantageous  Texas  point  and  installed 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  it  may  be  that  a 
Southern  Gloucester  would  be  developed  here. 
— Houston  Post. 


THE  MEADOW  LARK  IN  CHICAGO. 

Its  name  hardly  would  suggest  that  the 
meadow  lark  might  be  a  city  bird.  The  larks, 
however,  nest  yearly  within  the  borders  of  this 
big  town,  says  a  writer  in  the  Chicago  Post. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city,  where 
there  is  left  something  of  the  open  country,  the 
meadow  lark  nests  every  year.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  1  found  a  nest  in  a  field  border¬ 
ing  South  Chicago  avenue  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  city.  The  lark  will  linger  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  resident  within  the  city’s  walls  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  left  worthy  the  name  of 
meadow. 

The  early  English  settlers  in  America  looked 
about  them  for  the  bird  friends  of  the  home¬ 
land,  but  could  not  find  them.  Most  of  all  per¬ 
haps  they  missed  the  skylark,  and  when  at  the 
first  spring  tilling  of  the  fields  they  found  a 
bird  which,  like  the  songster  over  the  sea, 
showed  that  it  loved  the  sun  they  called  it  the 
lark,  and  the  lark  it  is  to  this  day. 

Later  when  the  new  country  folk  learned  that 
the  bird  lacked  the  soaring  instinct  of  its  Eng¬ 
lish  namesake  and  preferred  earth  to  sky  they 
added  the  name  of  its  nesting  place,  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  meadow  lark.  Years  passed  and  the 
scientists  came  to  study  and  to  tell  the  people 
that  their  lark  was  no  lark  at  all,  but  a  bird  of 
a  different  feather.  The  scientists  spoke  too 
late  and  while  they  may  class  the  bird  as  they 
will  in  their  books  to  the  people  the  meadow¬ 
lark  remains  a  lark. 

Frequently  it  has  been  said  that  the  meadow 
lark  is  an  early  spring  arrival.  It  does  come 
early,  but  those  of  the  birds  which  are  seen  be¬ 
fore  winter  has  fairly  fled  probably  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  north  all  the  cold  winter  through. 
In  northern  Indiana  meadow  larks  are  not  at 
all  uncommon  in  all  the  winter  months.  All 
one  winter  through  a  flock  of  larks  kept  me 
company  on  a  storm-swept  island  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  birds  were  cheerful  when 
weather  conditions  were  at  their  worst,  and  not 
even  the  ocean  gales  forced  them  to  forsake  the 
fields  for  the  shelter  of  the  trees. 

In  a  little  sketch  of  the  meadow  lark  written 
some  years  ago  I  said  that  the  spring  melody  of 
the  bird  had  been  called  both  joyous  and  melan¬ 


choly.  It  is  the  same  melody,  and  the  difference 
in  meaning  must  lie  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
listener. 

The  world  probably  must  wait  for  a  perfect 
interpreter  of  the  songs  of  nature.  Possibly, 
however,  the  perfect  interpreter  has  come  but 
thus  far  has  been  denied  his  claim  to  be  such, 
for  the  interpretation  must  reach  the  reason 
and  the  soul  of  all  apparently  or  else  its  truth 
will  not  be  granted.  This  is  true  perhaps  more 
particularly  of  the  translation  of  the  moods  of 
bird  music. 

The  meadow  lark,  as  has  been  said,  comes  to 
us  early,  and  its  song,  rising  from  the  winter- 
wasted  fields,  revives  in  us  something  of  the 
spirit  of  forgotten  springs.  How  can  such  a 
song,  awaking  such  memories,  have  in  it  even 
a  suggestion  of  melancholy?  The  Phoebe’s 
call  in  March — a  sorrow-laden  note,  according 
to  some  poet  interpreters — has  in  it  a  touch  of 
the  gladness  of  the  reviving  year. 

It  was  John  Burroughs  who  said  that  the 
meadow  lark  sings  “Spring  o’  the  year”  and  re¬ 
peats  this  bit  of  cheering  news.  It  is  not  as 
hard  a  task  to-  put  a  bird  song  into  words  as  it 
is  to  get  its  spirit,  and  it  requires  but  a  slight 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  make  one  agree 
that  Uncle  John  has  read  the  lark’s  message 
right.  The  meadow  lark,  however,  frequently 
sings  in  the  fall,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
slip  the  word  for  the  dying  season  into  the  place 
of  that  which  tells  of  the  resurrection — and  then 
it  is  that  the  melancholy — minded  ones  have 
their  chance  to  say  that  the  meadow  lark’s  note 
has  in  it  much  of  sorrow. 

With  a  fence  post  against  whose  stability  the 
March  winds  are  of  no  avail,  the  meadow  lark 
is  content  as  a  stage  for  its  singing,  but  when 
it  changes  station  to  a  tree  it  must  have  a  place 
upon  the  slender  swaying  outer  branches  with 
nothing  between  it  and  the  sun.  There  it  swings 
and  sings,  with  the  wind  blowing  a  soft  ac¬ 
companiment. 

The  searcher  for  city  birds  must  not  expect 
to  find  the  meadow  lark  in  his  dooryard,  nor 
yet  in  the  trees  of  the  streets.  It  is  an  infre¬ 
quent  visitor,  even  to  the  great  city  parks.  It 
loves  the  open  meadow,  bordered  by  the  trees. 
It  will  remain  a  city  dweller  as  long  as  such 
a  congenial  abiding  place  can  be  found.  It  is 
worth  a  long  journey  to  meet  and  to  know  this 
bird  of  the  open. 


FISHING  IN  PROSPECT  PARK. 

Visitors  in  Prospect  Park  saw  recently  the 
unusual  sight  of  men  drawing  a  seine  in  the  lake. 
As  a  rule  fishing  is-  not  allowed  in  the  park 
lakes,  but  there  are  privileged  fishermen. 

The  party  that  fished  in  the  Prospect  Park 
lake  as  stated  consisted  of  Capt.  De  Nyse  of 
the  New  York  Aquarium  arid  a  crew  of  three 
men.  They  used  a  skiff  and  a  seine  .150  feet 
long.  They  were  in  quest  of  yellow  and  white 
perch  and  carp,  and  they  made  a  big  haul.  The 
lake  is  populous  with  all  of  those  fish,  especially 
white  perch.  The  perch  are  used  to  replenish 
the  stock  of  the  Aquarium.  A  certain  number 
of  the  perch  caught  are  returned  to  the  lake,  but 
all  of  the  carp  are  killed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to  exter¬ 
minate  them  if  possible,  because  they  are  very 
destructive  of  the  spawn  and  fry  of  other  fish, 
however,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter,  to  extermi¬ 
nate  carp,  as  it  is  a  prolific  and  hardy  fish.  The 
Prospect  Park  lake  is  fished  by  Capt.  De  Nyse 
several  times  a  year,  but  not  in  the  spring,  which 
is  the  spawning  season. — Sun. 


GAME  BIRDS  PLENTIFUL. 

“The  fact  that  there  are  more  game  birds  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day  than  there  have  been  for 
many  years,”  said  Secretary  Kalbfus,  of  the 
State  Game  Commission,  “is  not  due  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  game  commission  alone,  but  to  the 
awakened  interest  of  the  people  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  in  the  birds.  They  are  now  realizing 
that  the  birds  are  the  best  friends  of  the  farmers 
and  that  to  protect  them  benefits  the  State  at 
large.” — Shamokin  Herald. 


SfCel  Fishing  RocM 

Snappers,  Pickerel,  Perch  Pike,  Bass  and 
many  other  good  fish  are  biting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Go  after  them  with  “BRISTOL” 
Rods. 

A  three  year  printed  guarantee  goes  with 
every  “BRISTOL”  provided  it  is  a  real 
“BRISTOL”  Rod  with  the  trade  mark  on 
the  handle.  Good  dealers  handle  “BRIS¬ 
TOL”  Rods. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  handy  hook 
disgorger. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  Horton  Street 
BRISTOL,  CONN. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  <ruti- Saves 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLHSS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
)1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  96  Ohio  Bid*.,  Toledo.  Ohio 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

ferrules,  tangling  of  line 

find  is  good  for  ree 

iree  sample  arid  booklet 
dCSSSfPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO, 


SAVE  208  SHAVES 

$20. 8o  a  year.  Also  save  the  razor,  your 
face,  time  and  temper  by  using  “3  in  One” 
on  the»blade. 

keeps  the  blade  keen  and  clean,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  surface  rusting  which  is  caused  by  moisture 
from  the  lather.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  special  “razor  saver”  circular. 

Why  not  know  the  truth  ? 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO., 

112  New  Street,  New  York  City. 


HEALTH-CULTURE 


A  monthly  magazine,  W.  R.  C.  Latson,  M  D.,  editor,  considering  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Food,  Exercise  Work,  Rest,  Recreation,  etc.,  to  Health  and  Bodily 
Development  of  men,  women  and  children.  Beautifully  illustrated.  $1.00  a 
year.  10c.  a  number.  We  want  your  address  that  we  may  send  a  sample 
copy  free  to  see  how  you  will  like  it,  with  a  large  catalogue  of  books  on 
Scientific  Living.  Your  list  of  reading  matter  will  not  be  complete  without 
it  Send  address  at  once  on  a  postal  to  THE  HEALTH-CULTURE  MAGAZINE, 
1135f  Broadway,  New  York. 


SHORTHAND 
GAME 

F.  H.  READ.  Box  406, 


<f0 


Learn  Shorthand  by 
Playing  the  Game. 

Book  of  ten  lessons  for  be¬ 
ginners.  Over  100  celluloid 
shorthand  characters.  Great 
fun. 

ONLY  25c  in  Stamps. 

Oaklawn,  R.  I. 
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WM.  MILLS  (El  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle&SportingGoods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867  ..  150  Page 

ED  WARD  vom  HpFE  &  Co.c‘TTt°UE 

Factory-Salesroom  ’  FISHING  TACKLE. 

90-91  FULTON, ST  "  r  a  m  m  t  u  n 

a /  v.  <  v  For  all  AN GL/ N G 


90-9/  FULTON,  ST 
N.Y. 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested ,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  &ew*yor£ 


HAENCL  MANNLICHER  r>IET  ITC 
MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER  L/E3 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER,  ?n°d  RSfS?V 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  6j4  pound 

Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

•HAMILTON  GIBSON= 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man.  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one.  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Page*.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  127  Franklin  Street.  Near  York 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR. 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y" 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition* 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO^  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


Every  Sportsman 
is  a  Lover 

of  good  things — that’s  why  the  first  requisite 
for  an  outing  is  a  supply  of 

EVANS’ 

ALE 

A  FFORDS  a  pleasure  that  is  quite  un- 
known  with  any  other  beverage.  Old- 
fashioned  heartiness  and  EVANS’  ALE  go 
together.  The  Ideal  Food  Beverage.  Makes 
brawn  and  sinew. 

Leading  Dealers  and  Stores. 

C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Hello,  Brother! 

We  want  you  to  meet  100,000  good 
fellows  who  gather  ’round  our  “Head 
Camp’’  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yarns  about  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

contains  164  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories,  pictures  of  fish  and  game  taken 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  pleaiant  y  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
healthful  atmosjhere  of  woods  and 
fields,  where  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  trip®, 
where  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
this  for  15c.  a  copy,  or  with  Watch 
Fob,  Si  00  a  year.  We  want 
you  1o  see  for  yourself  what 
the  National  Sportsman  is. 
and  make  you  tnii 

Special 

On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month’s  National 
Sportsman  and  one  of 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this  ? 

This  month’s  National  Sportsman  reg.  price  15c  )  All 
National  Sportsman  Watch  Fob  “  “  50c  Vyours 

Total  Value  -  -  65c  '  ^or 

Don*!  delay— Send  TODAY! 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN.  Inc..  83  Federal  St.,  Boston 


25c 


Announcement  ■■■■ 

During  my  book-hunting  tour  through  England 
in  the  past  summer,  I  made  a  special  search 
for  rare  and  interesting  works  relating  to 

SPORTING  HUNTING  FISHING 

The  several  shipments  of  these  are  now  arriv¬ 
ing  at  this  shop. 

SAMUEL  N.  RHOADS,  Prop. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 

920  Walnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA 

Catalogs 


POD  T\pi\J _ Prehistoric  Indian  Relics,  Modern  Indian  Trap- 

L'LY  ULil  pings.  Navajo  Blankets,  Weapons  from  Wild 
Tribes,  Antique  Guns,  Pistols,.  Swords.  P-oneer  Crockery,  Brass  and 
Pewter.  Illustrated  list,  6c.  N.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  WiS.  14 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


A  LAND  OF  GAME  AND  FISH. 

Of  the  forest  fires  which  recently  have  caused 
so  much  loss  of  life  and  destroyed  so  much 
property  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  several  have 
swept  over  the  land  once  occupied  by  the  Nez 
Perces.  It  is  of  this  region  of  rough  mountain 
and  dense  forests,  a  land  still  abounding  in  game 
and  fish  that  Dr.  Moody  writes  so  entertainingly 
in  his  paper,  “Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia,”  whose 
publication  we  shall  soon  begin.  Lewis  and  Clark 
found  the  Nez  Perces  in  the  valley  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  further  to  the  westward,  out  on  the  dry 
plains,  where  the  explorers  received  from  the 
Indians  much  help  and  comfort  in  the  struggle 
of  journeying  through  a  new  country  to  find  the 
salt  sea  that  lay  beyond.  The  Nez  Perces,  like 
other  primitive  peoples,  have  been  battered  and 
buffeted  by  the  greedy  white  man,  forced  into 
war,  driven  from  place  to  place  and  are  now  in 
Western  Idaho.  They  are  a  fine  tribe,  and  Dr. 
Moody,  who  was  so  long  with  them  and  in  a 
relation  which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  husk 
of  reserve  in  which  the  Indian  is  always  wrap¬ 
ped  until  he  has  given  his  confidence  to  the 
white  man,  writes  of  them  with  sympathy,  for 
he  learned  to  know  them  well. 

To  the  men  of  modern  times,  unfamiliar  with 
the  old  Rockies,  the  stories  of  birds  and  fish  and 
deer  and  elk  and  bears  that  were  found  in  these 
forests  in  the  days  of  which  Dr.  Moody  writes 
read  like  fairy  tales,  yet  many  of  us  can  recall 
a  time  when  such  abundance  was  found  in  many 
places.  To-day  such  places  are  few,  yet  we  may 
hope  that  when  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  will, 
that  game  refuges  shall  have  been  established 
in  many  places  in  the  mountains  of  the  West 
such  abundance  may  be  seen  again. 


That  it  is  not  wise  to  jest  with  death  is 
often  proved,  yet  the  lesson  is  not  easily  learn¬ 
ed  by  the  thoughtless.  In  places  where  water 
sports  are  indulged  in  by  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  the  sensation  hunter  feigns  drowning,  to 
laugh  at  those  who  hasten  to  his  assistance.  On 
a  nearby  river  on  Labor  day  a  canoe  party 
passed  serenely  by  two  youngsters  who  were  in 
fact  drowning,  but  their  cries  were  unheeded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  frequency  with  which  the  canoeists 
had  been  victimized,  and  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  laughed  at  again. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S  FISHING  SEASON. 

Pr  is  too  early  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  new  restrictions  on  the  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  in  Newfoundland.  For  the  present  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  know  that  better  measures  have  been  in¬ 
augurated  there,  and  to  hope  that  much  good 
from  their  enforcement  will  result  in  time. 

There  was  better  salmon  fishing  than  usual 
throughout  the  northeastern  coast  region  this 
season.  That  anglers  enjoyed  marked  success  in 
Newfoundland  also  may  have  been  a  part  of 
the  favorable  season.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
altogether  probable  that  the  removal  of  nets 
from  river  mouths  in  Newfoundland  last  spring- 
resulted  in  immediate  improvement  in  the  rod 
fishing,  and  that  the  new  system  of  inspection 
and  patrolling  by  wardens  has  brought  about  a 
saving  to  the  anglers  of  salmon  that  would  have 
been  netted  or  wasted  under  the  old  law. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  commercial  fish¬ 
ermen  should  protest,  as  they  have  done,  against 
the  new  regulations,  for  these  do  not  permit 
them  to  completely  block  river  mouths  and  take 
with  their  nets  every  salmon  that  attempts  to 
enter,  as  in  the  past.  They  regard  as  a  hard¬ 
ship  any  restriction  which  prevents  them  from 
sweeping  clean.  But  it  will  not  take  them  long 
to  understand  that  the  visiting  anglers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  them  more  than  they  have  been  mak¬ 
ing,  provided  they  will  show  the  anglers  where 
the  salmon  are  to  be  found,  and  assist  in  the 
ways  known  to  professional  guides. 


FIRST  SHOTS. 

The  shooting  season  has  fairly  opened,  though 
as  yet  it  is  too  early  to  have  any  reports  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  in  the  Western  States,  where 
the  season  for  prairie  chickens  opens  early  in 
September,  many  birds  have  been  killed — prob¬ 
ably  many  more  than  should  have  been  taken, 
for  some  gunners  are  thoughtless  and  selfish  and 
are  unwilling  to  respect  limits  as  to  bags  which 
the  laws  provide.  This  should  not  be  so,  but  in 
many  places  the  idea  of  a  bag  limit  is  a  new  one, 
and  it  is  human  to  object  to  and  to  disregard 
laws  and  regulations  which  are  novel,  and  which 
do  not  exactly  jibe  with  our  own  inclinations. 

In  some  States  on  the  Atlantic  tidewater  the 
rail  shooting  has  already  begun.  This  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  luxurious  pastime — not  always  without 
its  dangers,  as  many  a  rail  shooter  can  testify  who 
has  been  stung  by  a  charge  of  shot,  or  fright¬ 
ened  by  some  nearby  gunner.  The  rail  killed  at 
the  present  time  are  chiefly  home-bred  birds,  for 
the,  flight  birds  will  hardly  be  looked  for  until 
'.  some  light  frost  shall  be  felt  in  the  North  to 
start  them  on  their  nocturnal  journey.  The  pres¬ 
ent  growing  moon  is  likely  to  see  the  movement 
of  the  rail  begin. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  express  any  opinion 
about  the  prospects  for  duck  shooting,  but  al¬ 
ready  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast  are  to  be  seen 


not  a  few  flocks  of  mallards,  blackducks,  wood- 
ducks  and  blue- winged  teal.  Of  these  the  first 
and  second  are  no  doubt  home-bred  birds,  though 
just  where  the  mallards  and  the  blue-winged 
teal  came  from  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Re¬ 
ports  seem  to  Indicate  that  these  fresh-water 
ducks  are  more  than  usually  abundant  this 
autumn.  Of  course  the  sea  ducks  have  as  yet 
hardly  made  their  appearance. 

A  careful  observer  of  the  game  in  Florida 
writes  that  the  quail  evidently  hatched  early,  and 
that  the  heavy  rains  of  the  summer  probably  re¬ 
sulted  in  little  loss  to  them.  In  the  coveys  seen 
during  August,  he  said,  it  was  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  old  and  the  young  birds, 
so  well  developed  were  the  latter.  Inquiries 
elicited  the  information  that  quail  are  much  more 
numerous  than  usual  in  Central  Florida,  and  an 
excellent  shooting  season  is  looked  forward  to. 

1  he  piesent  shooting  season  seems  to  promise 
good  sport  for  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
be  able  to  be  abroad  in  the  fine  fall  weather. 


T  here  has  been  so  much  comment  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  aeroplane  for  sport  that  an  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  present  week  is  worth  mention.  At 
Boston  on  Monday  Lieutenant  Fickel,  an  army 
marksman,  flying  with  Charles  F.  Willard  and 
shooting  a  service  rifle,  fired  at  a  target  placed 
on  the  ground  while  the  machine  circled  the  field 
at  a  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet  and  at  a 
speed  of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Five  of  the 
six  shots  fired  hit  within  three  feet  of  the  bulls- 
eye.  1  he  result,  creditable  in  a  first  trial,  open 
to  great  improvement  with  practice,  shows  that 
fair  shooting  might  be  done  by  a  passenger,  but 
hardly  by  the  operator  of  a  machine. 

No  Americans  took  part  in  the  recent  inter¬ 
national  casting  tournament  at  London,  but  it  is 
possible  that  several  will  enter  the  next  one.  At 
the  national  tournament  in  Chicago  last  month 
the  subject  came  up  for  discussion,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anglers  signified  their  intention  to  go  to 
England  for  the  tournament  next  year:  John 
Waddell,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  I.  H.  Bel¬ 
lows,  of  the  North  Shore  Casting  Club;  J.  N. 
Ranney,  of  the  Illinois  Casting  Club;  Fred  N. 
Peet,  of  the  Chicago  Fly-Casting  Club;  and  Dr. 
R.  J.  Held,  of  the  Anglers’  Club  of  New  York. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  will  go,  and  that  others 
will  accompany  them. 

K 

In  another  column  appears  an  account  of  the 
burning  of  the  Log  Cabin  at  Spruce  Brook,  N. 
F.  The  original  anglers’  hostelry  bearing  this 
name  was  burned  some  time  ago,  and  the  new 
one  was  finished  this  season.  Scores  of  salmon 
anglers  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have 
stopped  at  the  cabin,  and  they  will  join  us  in 
regretting  this  latest  misfortune  to  its  owners. 


Catching  Buffalo  Calves 

In  Two  Parts — I. 

A  Spring  Ski  Trip  in  Yellowstone  Park — The 
Only  Wild  Buffalo  in  the  United  States 

By  PETER  HOLTE 


OF  the  tourists  who  visit  the  Yellowstone 
Park  during  the  summer  months,  a  ma¬ 
jority  see  only  a  few  of  the  many  species 
of  wild  animals  that  have  made  this  park  famous. 

Entering  the  Park  from  Gardiner  on  the  north, 
antelope  are  seen  on  the  alfalfa  field  just  inside 
the  north  line;  deer  may  occur  anywhere  along 
the  road,  while  bears  form  a  part  of  the  natural 
scenery,  are  always  to  be  found  at  the  garbage 
piles  near  the  hotels  and  lunch  stations,  and  pri¬ 
vate  camping  parties  frequently  find  them  on 
their  wagons  overhauling  the  grub  boxes.  A  few 
tourists  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  elk  and 
mountain  sheep,  but  by  the  time  the  Park  is  open 
to  sightseers,  these  have  usually  taken  to  the 
mountains  and  heavy  timber. 

Few  visitors  realize  how  many  wild  animals 
make  this  wonderland  their  home,  how  severe 
is  the  struggle  for  existence  during  the  long 
winter  and  deep  snows  or  how  great  are  the 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the  men  whose  duty 
it  is  to  protect  the  wild  creatures  against  preda¬ 
tory  man.  All  that  can  be  done  to  ease  their 
lot  during  the  winter  is  to  scatter  hay,  usually 
alfalfa,  in  places  where  they  may  feed  unmo¬ 
lested,  and  this  is  helpful  only  to  those  tamer 
species — deer,  antelope  and  mountain  sheep — that 
are  willing  to  spend  the  winter  months  near 
man’s  abode. 

Naturally  the  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the 
small  band  of  wild  buffalo,  the  only  wild  herd  to 
be  found  in  the  United  States. 

THE  WILD  BUFFALO  HERD. 

All  that  is  left  of  the  once  mighty  herds  that 
roamed  the  plains  are  perhaps  twenty-five,  which 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  wildest  and  most  inac¬ 
cessible  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  set  aside  as 
a  national  park.  They  are  so  extremely  shy  that 
they  can  only  be  seen  in  winter,  and  only  by  those 
able  to  penetrate  to  their  mountain  fastness  on 
skis.  In  the  summer  they  seldom  venture  out  of 
the  heavy  timber.  To  get  near  enough  to  count 
them  is  impossible.  I  have  trailed  them  carefully 
in  the  timber  and  have  known  that  I  was  close 
to  at  least  fifteen  of  them,  but  saw  only  two 
rolling  in  the  sand  and  dust  exactly  as  a  horse 
would  roll.  No  sooner  had  we  sighted  them  than 
they  jumped  to  their  feet,  faced  us  for  a  moment, 
plunged  into  the  timber  and  were  gone. 


In  winter  I  have  frequently  watched  them 
through  field  glasses  when  they  appeared  like 
black  dots  on  the  vast  expanse  of  snow.  If  the 
wind  swung  around  and  blew  from  us  to  them, 
they  would  start  back  frantically  over  their 
broken  trail.  I  was  once  caught,  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  in  such  a  predicament — but  that  is  an¬ 
other  story. 

I  have  seen  their  trail  made  during  the  night, 
lead  up  to  a  snowshoe  trail  made  the  day  before 
and  stop  there.  Not  one  of  them  would  cross  it, 
and  their  plunges  in  the  snow  showed  with  what 
haste  they  had  departed  from  this  sign  of  man. 
It  may  thus  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  any 
track  of  these  animals — to  learn  their  exact  num¬ 
ber  and  what  the  increase  or  decrease  has  been- 
during  the  year.  Efforts  to  learn  about  them 
can  be  made  successfully  only  during  the  winter, 
when  the  great  depth  of  snow  prevents  them 
from  leaving  the  country,  and  they  are  confined 
to  a  limited  area. 

To  capture  this  entire  band  has  been  the  dream 
of  more  than  one  enthusiast,  but  all  attempts 
have  failed.  Several  years  ago,  a  large  corral, 
one  mile  square,  was  erected  in  Flayden  Valley, 
but  it  was  built  in  vain.  With  a  strange  per¬ 
versity  the  buffalo  ceased,  after  the  erection  of 
this  corral,  to  make  the  Hayden  Valley  their 
winter  stamping  ground. 

Another  attempt  was  made  by  C.  J.  Jones,  then 
in  charge  of  the  fenced  herd  of  buffalo  in  the 
Park.  At  a  point  on  Pelican  Creek,  where  the 
buffalo  in  their  travels  usually  passed  up  and 
down  this  stream,  he  built  a  smaller  corral.  A 
large  stack  of  hay  was  placed  in  the  corral  and 
one  of  the  domesticated  buffalo  bulls  was  hauled 
out  in  a  wagon  to  act  as  decoy.  This  scheme  also 
failed.  The  wild  herd  passed  close  to  the  corral, 
but  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  decoy. 
Trails  showed  that  he  had  left  the  corral  and 
gone  half  a  mile  to  visit  them,  but  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  met  a  cool  reception,  as  he  had  returned 
to  his  lonely  life  in  the  corral. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  snow  had  gone,  this 
bull  left  the  corral.  He  was  seen  several  times 
during  the  summer  along  the  Cody  road,  where 
he  frightened  several  teams.  The  following 
winter  he  starved  to  death,  his  carcass  having 
been  found  on  the  ice  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 


The  great  depth  of  snow  in  the  timber  surround¬ 
ing  the  lake  had  forced  him  down  to  the  ice, 
and  his  pawing  and  nosing  around  in  the  snow 
covering  the  ice  showed  the  hopeless  struggle  he 
had  made  for  life.  This  buffalo  could  have  been 
saved  by  closing  the  gate  of  the  corral  before 
the  snow  fell. 

The  superior  strength,  endurance  and  stamina 
of  the  wild  buffalo  made  it  desirable  to  obtain 
some  of  this  strain  of  blood  for  the  fenced  herd. 
If  full  grown  ones  could  not  be  captured,  the 
calves  might  offer  some  chance  for  success.  The 
difficulty  of  the  problem  was  obvious,  the  time  of 
the  year  when  they  have  their  young  being  between 
the  first  and  middle  of  Matr,  the  hardest  time  for 
travel.  The  snow  is  still  too  deep  for  a  horse, 
and  the  warm  sun  so  weakens  the  snow  crust 
that  it  will  not  bear  up  a  man,  even  on  skis.  All 
traveling  must  be  done  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Would  the  buffalo  give  up  their  young 
without  a  fight,  in  which  men  handicapped  by 
skis  tied  on  their  feet  would  certainly  get  the 
worst  of  it?  These  were  questions  that  could  be 
answered  only  by  actual  experience. 

The  almost  constant  fall  of  snow  in  the  Park 
during  the  winter  months  makes  it  extremely 
hard  shoeing  at  all  times.  The  traveler  sinks  to 
his  knees  in  the  loose  snow,  and  of  this  snow  a 
great  deal  falls  in  upon  the  skis,  making  heavy 
dragging  indeed.  The  method  of  procedure  is 
then  to  frequently  change  the  men  who  are 
breaking  trail.  The  man  ahead  goes  as  far  as  he 
can,  often  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  and,  dripping  with  perspiration,  steps  to 
one  side,  allowing  all  the  party  to  pass.  He  then 
becomes  the  rear  man  and  has  a  broken  trail  in 
which  to  travel.  Even  at  thirty  or  forty  degrees 
below  zero,  the  head  man  travels  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  and  is  bathed  in  sweat,  but  when  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  broken  trail  behind,  where  the  going  is 
much  easier,  coat  or  sweater  must  be  put  on  again. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1903,  C.  J.  Jones,  James  J. 
Morrison,  the  scout,  and  I  left  Fort  Yellowstone 
for  the  buffalo  country.  It  was  a  dark,  cold 
morning.  A  buckboard  was  to  take  us  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  saving  us  an  uphill  climb  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet  in  three  and  one-half  miles, 
but  before  we  got  half  way  there  we  were  caught 
in  a  snow  drift,  and  after  much  hard  work,  got 
the  mules  and  buckboard  out  and  started  them 
for  home.  We  then  strapped  on  our  skis,  put  on 
our  packs  and  started  for  Crystal  Spring  Cabin, 
our  camping  ground. 

The  sun  rose  in  a  clear  sky  and  the  scenery 
from  Swan  Lake  flat  was  most  beautiful.  Soon; 
however,  the  heat  of  the  sun  began  to  affect  the 
snow,  and  it  became  moist  and  stuck  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  skis.  Under  such  conditions  skiing 
is  a  most  severe  physical  strain.  The  eight  and 
one-half  foot  skis  pick  up  snow  their  full  length, 
more  accumulating  at  every  step,  until  the  weight 
becomes  so  great  that  the  legs  seem  to  threaten 
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to  pull  away  at  the  hips.  The  skis  must  then  be 
unstrapped  and  removed  and  the  snow  scraped 
from  the  bottoms  with  a  knife,  this  operation 
being  repeated  every  few  rods. 

NEEDS  ON  A  SKI  TRIP. 

The  question  of  clothing  is  an  important  one 
when  starting  on  a  snowshoe  trip.  Furs  are  too 
heavy  and  do  not  absorb  the  moisture  that  is 
constantly  pouring  from  the  body.  No  more 
clothing  is  to  be  carried  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  as  a  heavy  pack  cannot  be  carried  on  skis, 
owing  to  the  nicety  of  balance  that  is  required  to 
keep  rightside  up.  Certain  indispensible  articles 
must  be  carried,  and  an  inventory  of  my  own 
pack  will  give  an  idea  of  what  I  consider  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  carried  by  all  snowshoe  parties  to  as¬ 
sure  safety  and  comfort  : 

Two  cans  of  emergency  rations,  a  jar  of  beef 
tea,  knife,  fork,  spoons,  cup,  plate,  aluminum  fry¬ 
ing-pan  with  detachable  handle,  emergency 
bandages,  wind  matches,  a  few  nails  and  screws, 
screw-driver,  strings  of  whang  leather,  to  repair 
broken  skis  and  straps ;  soap,  towel,  comb  and 
tooth  brush,  a  drinking  cup  made  of  an  empty 
condensed  cream  or  milk  can,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  long  string,  this  being  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment  as  our  only  means  of  ob¬ 
taining  drinking  water.  Fortunately  most  of  the 
streams  in  the  park  have  some  swift  places  which 
do  not  freeze  over,  but  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  snow  to  the  water  is  several  feet,  and  our 
only  way  of  getting  to  it  was  by  tying  the  string 
of  our  emergency  cup  to  a  pole,  throwing  the 
cup  in  and  fishing  it  out  full  of  water.  On  top 
of  the  pack  in  its  scabbard  was  the  axe,  tied  so 
it  would  not  injure  the  traveler  should  he  fall. 
I  also  carried  a  camera. 

Although  not  heavy  compared  with  those  that 
are  carried  on  foot,  this  load  on  a  man  doing  the 
severest  physical  work  and  a  constant  balanc¬ 
ing  act  becomes  extremely  wearing  and  galling 
after  being  carried  from  eight  to  fourteen  hours. 
The  great  speed  attained  by  skis  going  down  a 
steep  hill  is  well  known.  Flere  also  the  pack 
gets  in  its  work,  overbalancing  a  man  at  the 
critical  moment,  when  he  goes  head  first  into  the 
snow  as  if  shot  from  a  catapult.  Up  flies  the 
pack,  bangs  him  in  the  back  of  the  head  and 
sends  his  face  and  head  still  deeper  into  the 
snow. 

I  have  found  Mackinaw  clothing  to  be  best 
suited  for  snowshoeing  because  it  is  warmest  for 
its  weight.  During  the  hours  of  traveling  the 
coat  is  usually  carried  on  the  pack.  It  is  a  cruel 
irony  that  this  coat,  which  felt  so  heavy  during 
the  hours  of  toil,  becomes  so  pitiably  light  when 
for  any  reason  the  camp  is  made  in  the  snow. 
To  avoid  the  danger  and  suffering  of  camping 
without  shelter,  small  cabins  have  been  built, 
mostly  off  the  road  and  near  the  border  line  of 
the  park.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  them  not 
more  than  twenty  miles  apart. 

4  he  building  of  these  cabins  was  one  of  the 
longest  steps  ever  taken  for  the  protection  of 
the  park  game.  This  was  done  by  Major  James 
B.  Erwin  in  the  fall  of  1898.  Before  their  con¬ 
struction  scouting  parties  could  not  penetrate  in¬ 
to  the  fastness  of  the  mountains  for  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  and  these  were  days  'of  great 
suffering.  Before  dark  a  place  must  be  selected 
for  camp  where  there  was  standing  dead  timber. 
A  fire  was  made  on  top  of  the  snow,  which 
gradually  settled,  forming  a  bowl-shaped  hole, 
and  in  this  the  party  huddled  and  shivered  until 


the  day  was  far  enough  advanced  again  to  begin 
the  struggle.  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
no  great  distance  could  be  made  without  sleep. 
Parties  would  not  venture  further  than  within 
safe  returning  distance  from  a  place  of  shelter. 

OUR  JOURNEY. 

We  reached  one  of  these  cabins  near  Crystal 
Spring,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  from  Mam¬ 
moth  Hot  Springs,  and  remained  there  until  the 
following  morning  at  4  o’clock,  when  we  started 
for  Norris,  arriving  there  before  the  sun  had  be¬ 
come  warm  enough  to  weaken  the  crust. 

The  next  day  we  started  for  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  eleven  miles  distant,  the  first 
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five  and  a  half  miles  a  constant  climb,  reaching 
an  altitude  of  more  than  8,200  feet,  which  made 
this  an  exhausting  trip.  The  snow  stuck  to  the 
skis  in  an  exasperating  way,  compelling  us  to 
walk  down  the  long  hill  to  the  canon  station. 


We  had  taken  with  us  from  the  post  three  fox¬ 
hounds  from  a  pack  purchased  in  Texas  and  used 


BUFFALO  JONES  CARRYING  A  CALF. 


for  hunting  mountain  lions.  They  were  to  be 
used  on  this  trip  on  any  fresh  lion  tracks  we 
might  run  across  and  were  destined  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  us  in  our  present  under¬ 
taking.  At  the  canon  station  we  found  a  tobog¬ 
gan,  and  this  gave  Jones  an  inspiration.  He  decided 
to  use  the  foxhounds  to  haul  the  toboggan  and  our 
packs.  A  harness  was  made  and  fitted  to  the  dogs 
and  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  We  breakfasted  by  candle  light,  lashed  our 
packs  to  the  toboggan,  hitched  up  our  dog  team 
and  started.  As  Jones  fed  and  took  care  of  the 
dogs  they  would  follow  him,  so  he  took  thu  lead. 
It  was  quite  cold  and  the  crust  was  good.  At 
first  the  dogs  did  not  like  the  touch  of  the  collar 
against  their  shoulders,  and  at  the  first  pressure 


would  drop  back.  The  pull  would  then  come  on 
the  next  one  and  he  would  stop,  and  then  the 
third.  By  that  time  the  first,  anxious  to  follow 
Jones,  would  start  again,  and  so  we  went  along 
by  jerks.  In  a  remarkably  short  time,  however, 
they  became  accustomed  to  the  whole  thing  and 
went  along  a  good  clip. 

In  Hayden  Valley,  where  the  country  is  roll¬ 
ing,  we  had  considerable  trouble  going  down  hill, 
for  the  toboggan  would  slide  on  to  the  dogs. 
After  being  run  over  once,  the  rear  dog  dis¬ 
covered  the  danger  behind  him,  so  when  we 
struck  a  down  grade  he  would  run  for  dear  life, 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder.  The  two  dogs 
ahead,  not  understanding  the  cause  of  this  great 
hurry,  would  not  take  up  the  run.  The  rear  dog, 
stretching  out  for  all  he  was  worth,  pursued  by 
the  awful  toboggan,  would  pass  them,  jerk  them 
off  their  feet  and  drag  them  along.  Jones,  who 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  on  web  shoes, 
was  making  his  first  trip  on  skis,  and  as  this  re¬ 
quires  much  practice  he  found  it  very  difficult 
to  remain  upright  when  the  skis  began  to  slide 
rapidly  down  hill.  To  have  the  runaway  tobog¬ 
gan  and  flying  dogs  dash  into  him  would  be  more 
than  his  equilibrium  could  stand,  and  with  wav¬ 
ing  arms  and  bulging  eyes  he  would  go  down 
with  a  sickening  thump  into  the  struggling  mass 
of  dogs  and  toboggan.  The  dogs  would  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  with  yells  and  lamentations 
that  could  be  heard  a  mile.  Altogether  it  was  a 
sight  to  convulse  a  spectator  with  laughter.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  good  teacher,  however,  and  the 
dogs  very  soon  found  a  way  of  avoiding  the 
trouble  by  taking  up  the  run  whenever  the  in¬ 
cline  was  great  enough  to  cause  the  toboggan  to 
slide. 

To  be  relieved  of  our  packs  was  a  great  bless¬ 
ing.  Difficult  hills  could  now  be  faced  with  con¬ 
fidence,  owing  to  greater  freedom  of  action  and 
consequently  better  balance. 

Eskimo  dogs  would  solve  the  problem  of  win¬ 
ter  travel  in  the  park.  After  the  latter  part  of 
February  when  the  snow  begins  to  settle  and 
forms  firmer  footing  for  the  dogs,  long  distances 
could  be  traveled  by  dog  teams  and '  toboggans. 
Under  present  conditions  if  a  man  meets  with 
an  accident  now  or  becomes  dangerously  sick  he 
is  in  a  serious  predicament. 

In  the  spring  of  1904  a  private  soldier  at  Snake 
River  station  became  so  sick  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  him  to  the  hospital,  a  distance  of 
eighty-six  miles.  A  chair  or  seat  was  fastened 
to  a  pair  of  skis  and  in  this  the  patient  was  fast¬ 
ened.  With  herculean  labor  the  other  men  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  pulling  him  to  a  cabin  at  the  Thumb, 
a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  start  was  made  for  the  lake  station,  cross¬ 
ing  on  the  ice  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  fifteen  miles 
away.  They  had  gone  almost  half  way  when  the 
suffering  of  the  sick  man  became  unbearable,  and 
he  piteously  begged  them  to  return  with  him  to 
the  Thumb  cabin.  This  they  did,  and  in  this 
cabin,  partly  buried  under  the  snow,  the  only 
light  b^ing  admitted  through  an  aperture  less 
than  a  foot  square,  with  water  dripping  down  on 
him  from  the  melting  snow  on  the  dirt  roof, 
lying  on  a  bunk  made  of  rails,  he  died.  A  dog 
team  could  have  taken  a  doctor  to  him,  or 
brought  him  to  the  post  long  before  his  sickness 
became  fatal. 

Arriving  at  Mud  Geyser  we  struck  bare  ground 
for  a  considerable  distance.  The  warm  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  great  geyser  melts  thq. 
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snow  as  fast  as  it  falls.  Here  we  rested  and  ate 
a  lunch,  while  the  ceaseless  chug-chug-plunk- 
plunk  of  the  agitated  mud  in  the  geyser  fell 
monotonously  on  our  ears. 

From  this  point  to  the  lake  station  we  followed 
close  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  Great  numbers 
of  ducks  and  geese  were  swimming  about  or 
standing  on  sand  bars  along  the  shore.  The 
river  became  wider  and  more  sluggish  as  we 
neared  the  outlet.  Although  this  was  the  8th 
day  of  May,  the  lake  was  still  covered  with  ice 
two  feet  thick. 

Our  destination  from  the  lake  station  was  a 
small  cabin  on  Astringent  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
Pelican  Creek.  Some  provisions  had  been  placed 
in  this  cabin  the  previous  fall — flour,  bacon  and 
coffee — but  as  we  did  not  know  how  long  we 
would  have  to  remain  there  we  decided  to  take 
more  with  us,  as  we  now  had  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  These  additional  supplies  we  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  Lake  Hotel,  packed  all  our  para¬ 
phernalia  on  the  toboggan  and  had  everything 
ready  for  an  early  start  the  following  morning. 
Before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  we 
pulled  out  for  the  buffalo  country,  taking  with 
us  Private  John  Minor  from  the  lake  station. 

Just  after  crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
Yellowstone  on  the  Cody  road,  the  lead  dog 
turned  sharply  to  the  left  and  began  to  give 
tongue.  The  other  two  took  up  the  music  and 
off  they  went  at  full  speed  on  some  trail  in¬ 
visible  to  us,  the  toboggan  dashing  from  side  to 
side.  When  the  lead  dog  missed  the  trail  and 
stopped  to  pick  it  up,  he  compelled  the  others  to 
stop  also,  and  the  toboggan  banging  into  the 
rear  dog,  he  joined  his  yells  of  pain  to  the 
triumphant,  happy  baying  of  the  other  two.  It 
all  happened  so  suddenly  that  it  took  us  com¬ 
pletely  by  surprise.  Fearing  that  we  would  lose 
our  supplies,  dogs  and  all,  we  started  after  them, 
yelling  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  They  were  on 
level  ground  and  we  could  not  catch  them.  Our 
only  hope  was  that  the  toboggan  would  catch  on 
something,  and  fortunately  this  happened.  It 
swung  into  the  stump  of  a  dead  tree,  caught  and 
held  fast.  After  trying  vainly  to  get  loose  the 
dogs  evidently  blamed  each  other  for  being  held 
back  and  they  tangled  up  in  a  vicious  fight  that 
made  the  fur  fly  while  it  lasted.  We  soon 
straightened  the  mess  out  and  continued  on  our 
way,  but  we  had  lost  some  of  our  confidence  in 
the  dogs,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  watched 
them  with  suspicion.  When  one  of  them  put  his 
nose  to  the  snow  and  began  working  his  tail,  one 
of  us  would  quickly  get  into  position  where  he 
could  stop  him  with  a  snowshoe  pole. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


Somewhere  in  Chinatown,  I  fancy,  there  is  an 
elderly  Texan,  poking  into  dingy  shops  in  search 
of  the  last  thing  in  the  world  one  would  imagine 
that  a  Texan  would  be  looking  for.  Some  one 
referred  him  to  me,  perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  jest; 


perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  I  suggested 
Mott  street,  though  I  fancy  my  advice  may  not 
have  led  him  astray  after  all,  and  that,  despite 
the  oddity  of  his  quest,  he  may  have  found  what 
he  wanted. 

“The  gentleman  wants  to  know  where  he  can 
get  a  bullet-proof  vest,”  said  the  boy  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  caller’s  card,  and  I  pictured  a  wild-eyed, 
bushy-bearded  individual  and  berated  myself  for 
not  having  gone  fishing  that  day.  But  the  caller 
smiled  broadly  as  he  explained  his  mission,  show¬ 
ing  that  he,  too,  appreciated  such  humor  as  might 
be  extracted  from  it;  indeed,  his  broad,  jolly 
face  denoted  good  nature  and  mirth,  though  the 
big,  round  spectacles  over  which  he  looked  at  me 
suggested  the  elderly  judge,  while  his  accent  was 
of  Texas. 

Twenty  years  ago,  if  a  man  had  asked  a  shop¬ 
keeper  for  an  aeroplane,  he  would  not  have  been 
regarded  with  greater  suspicion  than  the  seeker 
for  bullet-proof  vests  to-day,  and  my  caller  knew 
this  full  well ;  but  I  held  my  peace,  knowing  it 
is  not  wise  to  jump  to  conclusions.  Shorn  of  our 
roundabout  wanderings  into  fishing  and  shooting, 
of  which  he  said  he  was  very  fond,  and  had  had 
his  share  fidown  home,”  the  elderly  Texan’s 
story  amounted ^o  this — and  it  is  not  without  in¬ 
terest,  as  showing  one  phase  of  life  in  our  many- 
sided  country : 

The  judge  has  a  close  friend  who  is  one  of  the 
rangers  assigned  to  duty  on  the  International 
Boundary,  where  Mexican  smugglers  hold  human 
life  cheap,  especially  if  it  stands  between  them 
and  their  desire  to  skip  across  the  Rio  Grande 
with  their  hands  full  of  merchandise  on  which 
Porfirio  Diaz,  or  Uncle  Sam,  as  the  case  may  be, 
insists  on  levying  toll.  So  they  hide  in  the  sage 
brush,  and  if  the  rangers  disturb  their  sensitive 
nervous  systems  too  much,  but  do  not  see  them, 
they  have  an  unpleasant  fashion  of  waiting  until 
a  favorable  opportunity  presents,  then  shoot  the 
ranger  in  the  back. 

No  Texas  ranger  has  cause  to  fear  them  if  they 
will  stand  up  squarely  on  their  hind  legs,  as  they 
say  down  there,  and  face  him,  but  this  is  not  their 
way;  and  as  they  know  of  the  efficiency  of  metal- 
jacketed  .30  and  .38-55  bullets  at  200  or  300  yards, 
they  hold  the  key  to  the  situation.  Hence  the 
bullet-proof  vest.  The  judge’s  friend  has  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  the  smugglers  will  get  him  yet, 
and  there  is  reason  in  it,  for  they  shot  another 
ranger  in  the  back — while  the  two  were  riding 
along  the  boundary  together. 

“This  friend  of  mine,”  said  the  judge,  “when 
he  heard  I  was  coming  East,  said,  ‘Judge,  when 
you  get  down  to  Noo  York,  I  wish  you  would 
look  ’round  an’  see  if  you  kaint  find  one  of  them 
thar  bullet-proof  vests.  I  shore  would  like  to 
have  one.’  So  I  promised  him  that  I  would.” 

He  knew  that  the  ancient  shirts  of  chain  mail, 
and  the  plate  armor  of  knighthood’s  days,  were 
effective  against  modern  bullets  at  long  range, 
with  a  deflecting  effect  for  all  bullets  save  those 
striking  squarely,  but  he  could  understand,  what 
those  who  had  worn  them  had  told  him,  that 
both  were  hot  for  summer  wear  in  Texas.  And 
he  had  heard  that  the  Chinese  sometimes  made  a 
garment  from  many  thicknesses  of  various 
fabrics,  quilted,  that  would  in  a  way  protect  its 
wearer  from  bullets.  So  he  said  he  would  call 
on  the  Chinese  Consul  and  the  Chinese  Mer¬ 
chants’  Association,  and  see  what  could  be  done 
to  insure  the  welfare  of  a  member  of  that  body 
of  noble  men,  the  Texas  rangers. 


A  press  dispatch  from  Niagara  Falls,  if  true, 
proves  two  things:  that  not  all  of  the  large 
sturgeon  have  been  converted  into  steaks  and 
caviar,  and  that  a  heretofore  unknown  danger  is 
added  to  those  surrounding  persons  who  ply  the 
waters  above  the  falls. 

A  sturgeon  weighing  150  pounds  nearly  sent  a  party 
of  three  in  a  motor  boat  over  the  falls  late  last  night. 
Opposite  La  Salle,  two  miles  above  the  falls,  the  fish 
leaped  for  the  searchlight  in  the  bow,  missed  it,  struck 
and  seriously  injured  <Jliss  Nellie  Johnson,  of  this  city, 
and  then,  thrashing  about  in  the  boat,  disabled  the 
engine.  The  sturgeon,  which  measured  6  feet  8  inches, 
was  finally  subdued  with  oars  wielded  by  Frank  Mens- 
dale,  of  this  city,  and  Sebastian  Smith,  of  La  Salle,  the 
other  occupants.  Meanwhile  the  boat  was  being  swept 
rapidly  toward  the  cataract.  George  Allen,  hearing  cries 
of  distress,  hurried  out  in  a  launch  and  towed  the  party 
ashore. 

Sometimes  a  fish  is  an  inconvenient  occupant 
of  a  boat.  A  large  alligator  gar  gave  me  an 
uncomfortable  quarter-hour  at  one  time.  With 
a  companion  I  was  paddling  and  pushing  a  canoe 
up  a  short,  rough  rapid  when  I  touched  the  gar 
with  the  paddle  as  he  lay  among  some  weeds. 
He  jumped  out  of  water  and  landed  in  the  canoe, 
and  in  thrashing  about  entangled  his  teeth  in 
the  string  of  the  only  pouch  of  tobacco  we  pos¬ 
sessed.  To  stop  just  then  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  until  the  head  of  the  rapid  was  gained 
I  was  in  a  predicament.  The  gar’s  spines  had 
already  lacerated  my  right  arm  slightly  as  he 
came  aboard;  in  jumping  about  he  pricked  my 
bare  feet  and  ankles,  and  if  he  had  jumped  over¬ 
board  with  the  tobacco,  our  loss  would  have 
been  severe,  as  we  were  away  back  in  the  woods. 
To  subdue  him  was  not  an  easy  matter.  The 
precious  smoke  material  was  saved  eventually, 
but  every  spine-prick  was  swollen  and  painful 
for  days  afterward. 

In  an  inquest  in  Cleveland,  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  sort  of  a  weapon  was  used,  the 
fatal  bullet  was  weighed.  It  balanced  the  scales 
at  1 15  grains.  An  “ammunition  expert,”  on  be¬ 
ing  called,  testified  as  follows : 

There  are  only  two  115-grain  bullets  made.  One  is  the 
.32-caliber  Winchester  rifle  bullet,  made  and  sold  in 
this  country;  the  other  is  a  .44-caliber  Russian  gallery 
bullet,  made  in  Russia  and  sold  in  this  country. 

As  every  target  shooter  knows,  the  .44  caliber 
Russian  model  cartridge  was  originally  designed 
for  use  in  revolvers  made  by  a  Springfield, 
Mass.,  firm  for  the  Russian  Government.  The 
cartridge  proved  very  accurate,  both  in  full  and 
reduced  charges,  and  this  induced  the  firm  to 
make  a  target  revolver  for  this  cartridge.  Other 
firms  adopted  the  cartridge,  and  French  gun¬ 
smiths  have  made  duelling  and  target  pistols  to 
take  it,  but  the  cartridges  are  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  powder  charge  weighs  26  grains  and 
the  bullet  246  grains.  Our  manufacturers  and 
target  shooters  and  the  Frenchmen,  too,  load  the 
primed  shells  with  a  tiny  charge  of  black  or 
smokeless  powder  weighing  (or  equal  to)  about 
six  grains,  and  a  spherical  bullet  of  115  grains. 
This  is  an  extremely  accurate  load  for  short 
range  target  practice,  and  an  old  favorite.  The 
Russian  model  revolver  and  cartridge  are  essen¬ 
tially  American  inventions,  and  we  should  be 
proud  of  them.  The  best  revolver  shot  in  the 
British  Kingdom  is  Walter  Winans,  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  with  the  Russian  model  cartridge  in 
American  revolvers  he  has  defeated  all  comers 
for  years. 

As  to  regular  cartridges  of  .32  caliber,  there 
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are  four,  each  one  of  which  takes  a  115-grain 
bullet  of  either  lead  or  jacketed  lead;  one  .38 
caliber  cartridge  takes  a  115-grain  bullet;  three 
.25  caliber  cartridges  and  two  .30-caliber  car¬ 
tridges  take  117-grain  bullets;  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  adjustable  moulds  are  made,  with  each 
one  of  which  bullets  weighing  around  115  grains 
are  frequently  cast  and  shot.  No  expert  can 
say  that  a  bullet  that  has  been  fired  and  re¬ 
covered,  and  is  found  to  weigh  115  grains, 
weighed  that  much  when  new. 

*  *  * 

The  movement  to  conserve  our  natural  re¬ 


sources  is  topheavy  with  promoters,  each  one  of 
whom  claims  to  be  the  pioneer,  the  original  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  idea.  For  political  purposes  this 
may  serve,  but  in  the  interest  of  truth  it  would 
be  only  fair  for  some  of  the  leaders  to  admit 
that  they  got  their  cue  from  Forest  and  Stream, 
which  has  been  hammering  at  this  necessity  ever 
since  the  year  of  its  existence.  There  being  an 
abundance  of  conservation  leaders  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  would  suggest  a  new  field  for  a  few  of 
them.  It  is  New  Zealand. 

A  British  firm  of  rodmakers  advertises  in 
large  type  in  one  of  its  home  papers  a  letter  it 


alleges  that  it  received  from  an  Auckland  cus¬ 
tomer.  This  man  claims  that  in  one  season  he 
caught  1,591  rainbow  and  brown  trout  on  one 
rod ;  that  their  total  weight  was  9,487  pounds ; 
his  best  single  day’s  catch  being  thirty  rainbow 
trout  weighing  273  pounds,  his  best  trout  an  18- 
pounder.  He  proudly  sent  a  photograph  of  this 
catch,  himself  and  his  rod.  The  rod,  of  course, 
was  made  by  the  advertisers,  but  the  man  him¬ 
self  was  so  modest  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  full  name  printed.  I  wonder  if  he  was 
equally  modest  in  disposing  of  thirty  nine-pound 
trout.  Grizzly  King. 


Animal  Treasures  from  the  Arctic. 

Among  the  spoils  of  the  chase  brought  back 
from  the  North  by  Paul  Rainey  and  Harry  Whit¬ 
ney  on  the  Beothic  is  probably  the  most  valuable 
and  interesting  collection  of  living  animals  that 
have  ever  come  from  the  Arctic  to  the  United 
States.  The  list  includes  six  muskox  calves  of 
this  year,  two  young  walruses,  one  of  which  has 
since  died,  two  polar  bears  and  one  blue  fox. 
The  muskox  calves,  the  bears,  the  fox  and  one 
walrus  are  all  in  good  health. 

All  these  animals  have  been  presented  to  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  and  all  of  them 
are  now  in  the  Zoological  Park  in  the  Bronx. 

The  larger  of  the  two  polar  bears  has  been 
hard  to  handle  since  he  reached  New  York,  and 
his  battle  with  the  Zoological  Society  keepers, 
who  were  trying  to  transfer  him,  has  furnished 
many  columns  of  exciting  incident  for  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  extremely  large — 1,200  pounds  the 
papers  say — possibly  he  may  weigh  800.  His 
capture  represents  a  very  daring  feat. 

The  bear  was  first  seen  on  the  ice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  accounts,  but  left  the  ice  and  was  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  water  when  the  boat,  containing  the 
sportsmen,  approached  him.  They  had  planned 
to  shoot  him,  but  when  they  got  near  to  him,  one 
of  them  threw  a  rope  over  his  head,  and  he  came 
very  near  climbing  into  the  boat.  His  claw 
marks  appear  on  it  from  stem  to  rudder.  By 
great  exertion  they  managed  to  keep  in  the 
water  and  towed  him  through  the  broken  ice  to 
the  ship,  though  he  pulled  back  and  fought  hard. 
When  the  ship  was  reached,  after  a  mile  of  tow¬ 
ing,  the  bear  was  hoisted  up  by  the  steam  winch, 
dropped  into  a  compartment  between  decks  and 
the  hatch  clapped  on.  Here  they  left  him  for 
three  days  without  food,  and  then  lowered  into 
the  compartment  a  cage  containing  a  bait,  and 
when  the  bear  rushed  in  for  food  and  water, 
they  lowered  the  door  of  the  cage  and  had  him 
fast.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  time  trying  to 
gnaw  out,  and  in  two  places  he  chewed  through 
the  side  of  the  cage.  Plenty  of  lumber  and 
spikes  were  needed  to  stop  these  holes. 

The  cage  of  lumber  had  been  weakened  in 
many  other  places,  and  last  Friday,  when  prepa¬ 
rations  were  made  to  transfer  the  animals  from 


the  Beothic  to  the  Zoological  Park,  the  big  bear 
made  renewed  efforts  to  get  out.  So  furious  and 
so  tireless  was  he,  that,  according  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  he  made  in  the  cage  several  holes  through 
which  he  could  get  his  head  or  his  paws.  Finally, 


\ 


A  tree-climbing  woodchuck. 


the  bear  was  chloroformed,  and  after  it  had  be¬ 
come  unconscious,  was  transferred  to  its  new 
home.  Both  these  polar  bears  are  very  savage 
and  can  neither  be  put  in  with  any  of  the  other 
bears  nor  put  together.  For  the  big  male  a 
special  temporary  cage  is  being  built  near  the 
polar  bear  den,  a  cage  small  enough  to  be  cleaned 
from  without,  for  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
any  keepers  will  gain  enough  confidence  in  this 
big  bear  to  be  willing  to  enter  his  cage.  The 


female  bear  will  be  temporarily  housed  in  one 
of  the  outside  cages  at  the  lion  house. 

For  some  time  plans  have  been  ready  for  the 
building  of  ten  new  bear  dens,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  have  been  constructed  last  year. 
This  was  not  done,  but  the  contract  for  them 
will  be  let  now  before  very  long. 

The  rearing  of  the  little  walrus  presents  a 
more  or  less  difficult  problem.  This  is  not  the 
first  one  the  Zoological  Society  has  had,  but 
seems  to  be  in  much  better  health  than  the  one 
owned  before  which  lived  only  a  short  time. 
Carl  Hagenbeck,  the  famous  animal  man  of 
Hamburg,  who  has  raised  some  walruses,  is 
understood  to  have  given  Director  Plornaday 
some  suggestions  about  the  upbringing  of  these 
animals  which  will  now  be  useful. 

Director  Hornaday  regards  this  gift  to  the 
park  as  the  most  important  ever  received  from 
private  sources.  Polar  bears  of  large  size  are 
scarce  and  costly.  The  value,  of  the  six  young 
muskoxen  cannot  be  estimated.  The  society  now 
has  seven  muskoxen  in  captivity,  a  record-break¬ 
ing  herd,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  increase'  to 
come  from  the  possession  of  a  number.  Wal¬ 
ruses  in  captivity  of  course  are  very  few,  and 
it  may  be  conjectured  are  easily  worth  two  or 
three  times  the  cost  of  a  polar  bear.  The  New 
York  Zoological  Society's  collection  of  bears  was 
already  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  to 
have  had  it  added  to  by  these  great  polar  bears 
must  be  gratifying  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  society. 


A  Woodchuck  in  a  Tree. 

Annapolis  Royal,  N.  S.,  Sept.  5. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  My  friend,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Chase,  of  Wollaston,  Mass.,  made  the  inclosed 
snap  of  an  “unknown  animal”  in  a  tree,  about 
ten,  feet  from  the  ground,  in  swampy  land  near 
the  lake  of  Frozen  Ocean,  this  county.  The 
guides  all  had  a  look  at  it  and  shook  their 
heads  mysteriously.  Many  were  the  speculations. 
“Porcupine  that’s  lost  his  quills,”  said  one. 
“More  like  a  cub,”  ventured  another.  “Might  be 
a  ringless  ’coon,”  put  in  the  camp  wag.  Of 
course  Mr.  Chase,  as  a  New  England  boy,  spot¬ 
ted  the  what-is-it  for  a  woodchuck,  but  its  tree- 
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climbing  propensities  rather  bluffed  him.  There 
are  very  few  specimens  of  the  Marmot  a  inona.v 
in  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  accounts  for 
the  confusion  of  the  guides.  Nova  Scotia  birds 
and  animals  have  funny  ways  sometimes,  so  per¬ 
haps  we  must  make  a  new  species,  Mannota 
scandens  chaseii.  Up  here  the  herring-gull  never 
breeds  inland,  while  the  black-back  breeds  no¬ 
where  else,  and  bears  come  to  the  “call'’  of  the 
moose  horn,  possibly  hoping  for  a  bit  of  tender 
moose  calf.  Edward  Breck. 

[Tree-climbing  woodchucks  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  columns  of  Forest  and  Stream 
scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  times.  Nevertheless 
this  tree-climbing  is  unusual  and  worth  noting. 
It  is  less  remarkable  when  the  animal  climbs  a 
tree  with  many  branches  close  to  the  ground  than 
when  the  tree  trunk  is  naked  for  ten  or  twelve 
feet  as  sometimes  occurs.  Many  readers  will 
remember  the  tree-climbing  hounds,  which  have 
been  photographed  among  the  branches  of  Colo¬ 
rado  cedars,  in  the  tops  of  which  mountain  lions 
were  perched. — Editor.] 


The  Evil  Copperhead. 

Doniphan,  Mo.,  Sept.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Recently  I  was  called  upon  to  treat 
a  boy  for  snake  bite.  He  had  been  camping  in 
a  small  bottom  on  Current  River,  and  as  night 
approached  began  to  prepare  some  comforts  for 
the  evening.  After  assisting  in  the  ordinary- 
chores  ardund  the  place  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  very  soft  bed  might  be  made  from  the  rank 
crab  grass  that  grew  everywhere.  A  thrifty 
patch  attracted  him  and  he  proceeded  to  pull  it 
by  hand.  Hardly  had  he  begun  to  do  this  than 
he  felt  a  sharp  sting  on  his  thumb  and  looking 
at  the  spot  saw  a  small  copperhead  snake  coiled 
among  the  grass.  He  glanced  at  his  hand  and 
saw  the  two  small  pricks,  the  marks  of  the  bite 
of  a  snake. 

Alva  Hall  was  not  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
and  for  a  short  time  despite  his  companion’s  un¬ 
easiness  displayed  but  little  emotion  over  his 
wound.  Half  an  hour  later  the  hand  began  to 
swell  and  a  peculiar  numbness  was  felt  through 
his  right  arm.  The  hand  was  bound  tightly  by 
his  camp  mates  at  the  wrist,  and  kerosene  was 
poured  upon  it.  It  was  suggested  that  I  should 
be  called  on  to  treat  him,  possibly  because  I  had 
treated  horses  and  dogs  for  snake  bite.  I  might 
do  as  well  with  a  human  being. 

The  boy  reached  my  place  about  two  hours 
after  he  had  been  bitten.  He  had  refused  to 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  to  load 
up  on  whisky,  the  much  lauded  cure,  and  when 
I  saw  him  his  arm  was  badly  swollen.  His  pulse 
was  normal,  there  was  no  rise  in  temperature. 
I  placed  another  tight  bandage  at  his  elbow,  then 
opened  the  wound  with  a  lancet,  using  the  usual 
permaganate  of  potash  treatment  locally.  As 
with  animals  I  found  copious  draughts  of  milk 
a  great  help.  I  had  the  boy  drink  a  glass  every 
fifteen  minutes. 

From  8  p.  m.  the  arm  kept  swelling  slowly 
until  10  p.  m. .  when  further  inflamation  was  not 
noticeable.  The  hand  had  a  grotesque  appear¬ 
ance.  more  like  an  atrocious’y  stuffed  glove,  such 
as  years  ago  glove  manufacturers  used  to  hang 
out  of  their  doors  as  a  sign  of  their  trade.  To 
the  touch  it  had  about  the  same  feeling  as  the 
breast  of  a  well-roasted  chicken,  and  the  skin 
felt  especially  crisp. 


At  10:30  the  patient  expressed  a  desire  for  a 
nap.  I  gave  him  another  glass  of  milk  and  he 
retired  and  never  woke  till  long  after  sunrise 
next  morning.  In  the  morning  I  secured  some 
antjphlogistine  and  covered  the  entire  arm  with 
it,  and  by  night  the  arm  was  reduced  almost 
back  to  its  normal  size.  The  second  day  very 
little  sign  was  left  of  his  adventure. 

A  few  days  later  another  boy  was  bitten.  He 
was  brought  to  me  in  a  half  drunken  stupor. 
He  had  never  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  alco¬ 
hol,  but  had  been  frightened  into  drinking  copi¬ 
ous  draughts.  The  wound  went  through  about 
the  same  stages  as  in  the  first  patient,  but  this 
boy  was  so  very  sick  that  I  feared  his  death 
from  alcoholism,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get 
a  physician.  Fortunately  the  effects  of  the  drink 
wore  off  more  rapidly  than  I  expected,  and  when 
that  condition  arrived  the  patient  recovered. 

I  am  satisfied  that  whisky  is  of  no  benefit  to 
a  patient  suffering  from  the  bite  of  a  venemous 
snake,  and  by  raising  the  temperature  and  heart 
beat  produces  added  suffering  and  real  danger. 

A  short  time  ago  the  wife  of  Mike  Loch,  an 
Austrian,  went  through  the  timber  to  look  for 
her  cow  that  had  ventured  on  the  range  lands. 
She  was  bitten  on  the  foot  by  a  copperhead. 
The  method  of  treatment  upon  her  reaching 
home  was  to  me  a  unique  though  very  success¬ 
ful  one.  A  hole  two  feet  deep  was  dug  in  the 
earth.  Mrs.  Loch’s  foot  was  inserted  then  covered 
up  with  the  earth.  At  frequent  intervals  water 
was  poured  in  the  hole.  After  four  hours  of 
this  uncomfortable  position  the  limb  was  taken 
out  and  the  patient  pronounced  as  well  as  ever. 
I  have  since  learned  of  many  cases  treated  in 
this  way  by  Hungarians  in  this  vicinity. 

In  another  case  where  a  copperhead  bit  a  boy. 
one  of  his  neighbors  insisted  that  he  chew  some 
weed.  The  boy  suffered  terribly  from  the  weed, 
the  membrane  of  his  mouth  being  badly  burnt 
by  it,  and  for  a  time  the  child’s  life  was  de¬ 
spaired  of. 

No  snake  in  our  neighborhood  is  so  universally 
dreaded  as  the  copperhead;  even  the  large  dia¬ 
mond  rattlers  of  the  swamps  are  less  feared. 
The  copperhead  with  his  readiness  to  fight  at 
every  opportunity  available,  and  his  ability  to 
attack  quickly  and  unexpectedly  makes  him  hated 
by  everyone.  In  summer,  during  the  day  time, 
he  loves  cool  woods  or  fence  corners,  and  any 
old  rail  or  rotten  log  makes  a  hiding  place.  In 
the  evening  he  loves  to  stretch  at  full  length 
across  dusty  roads.  Whether  much  used  or  not 
he  little  cares,  for  at  all  times  he  is  ready  to 
contest  the  right  of  way  with  any  pedestrian. 

In  early  fall,  especially  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
he  becomes  a  restless  wanderer  and  can  be  often 
seen,  for  he  roams  at  will,  fearless  of  only  one 
thing,  and  that  a  razorback  hog — his  greatest 
enemy  and  one  that  makes  short  work  of  him. 
In  early  spring  after  his  winter’s  sleep  he  comes 
forth  in  a  brown,  rusty-looking  coat,  but  after 
shedding  this  inconspicuous  garment  he  assumes 
his  bright  reddish  color,  whose  luster  remains 
untarnished  until  fall.  In  fall  they  travel  fre¬ 
quently  in  pairs.  They  strike  at  the  least  provo¬ 
cation,  being  more  on  the  alert  for  attack  than 
any  reptile  I  know  of. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  traveling  snake  show 
on  a  canvas  floor  with  walls  of  canvas  on  each 
side.  A  motley  assortment  of  snakes  crawled  in 
confusion,  large  timber  rattlers,  smaller  rattlers, 
puff  adders  and  other  snakes,  but  among  them 


I  failed  to  see  a  copperhead.  I  inquired  of  the 
attendant  the  cause,  and  he  volunteered  that 
“they  would  not  live  in  captivity.”  I  cited  him 
instances  to  the  contrary,  when  he  dropped  his 
side  show  effrontery  and  confidentially  told  me 
that  they  just  could  not  handle  them.  They 
were  too  quick,  always  in  the  way,  and  were 
very  difficult  to  handle,  for  they  were  invariably 
striking  without  provocation  and  never  became 
accustomed  to  man.  Whether  this  is  the  reason 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  it  has  not  as 
yet  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  any  of  the  so- 
called  snake  charmers  handle  copperheads  as  they 
do  rattler's  and  other  dangerous  reptiles. 

Loch  Laddie. 


Dangers  from  Rodents. 

The  enormous  damage  caused  all  over  the 
world  through  the  destruction  of  crops  by  field 
mice,  and  the  vast  amount  of  property  made 
away  with  by  the  common  house  rat,  have  led 
to  more  or  less  systematic  means  being  taken  to 
defend  the  public  against  the  rat. 

It  is  known  that  this  animal  in  its  migra¬ 
tions  from  house  to  house,  and  even  from  city 
to  city,  carries  the  germs  of  disease,  and,  much 
more  terrible,  carries  the  fleas  which  disseminate 
the  bubonic  plague.  It  is  also  a  well  settled  fact 
that  certain  wild  rodents  also  carry  the  fleas  which 
transmit  this  disease,  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  disease  which  in  the  last  few  years  has  de¬ 
stroyed  in  California  vast  numbers  of  Beechey’s 
ground  squirrel  was  the  bubonic  plague. 

Russian  investigators  have  recently  declared 
that  the  bobac  marmot,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  American  woodchuck,  is 
the  original  and  primitive  source  of  this  plague 
and  is  a  center  of  the  disease  from  which  vari¬ 
ous  animals  including  rats  are  from  time  to  time 
infected.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  it  were 
exterminated,  the  plague  would  cease  to  exist. 

It  seems  far  too  late  to  hope  for  any  such  re¬ 
sult.  The  plague  has  been  so  widely  disseminated 
that  it  is  probably  now  thoroughly  established  in 
many  centers.  Another  rodent,  one  of  the  wood 
rats,  has  been  found  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague,  but  this  solitary  animal  is  not  regarded 
as  likely  to  become  an  important  agent  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  plague.  So  far  as  known 
these  are  the  most  important  rodents  known  to 
have  been  infected,  and  the  direct  danger  comes 
chiefly  from  the  brown  rat,  against  which  every 
effort  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise  should 
be  used.  The  danger  from  wild  mammals  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  may  convey  the  in¬ 
fection  to  domestic  animals,  or  to  animals  shar¬ 
ing  man’s  home  and  so  may  bring  the  plague 
directly  to  human  beings. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  further  investi¬ 
gations  will  show  many  other  rodents  that  are 
subject  to  this  disease.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  cattle  may  be  the  means  of  transferring  the 
infection  from  the  wild  ground  squirrel  to  man, 
but  this  seems  hardly  likely.  However,  it  may 
well  enough  be  that  Beechey’s  ground  squirrel 
would  transfer  the  plague  to  many  other  species 
of  rodents. 

At  all  events,  at  present  the  house  rat  is  the 
greatest  danger  that  threatens,  and  although  no 
great  outbreak  of  the  plague  has  taken  place  in 
America,  and  although  heroic  measures  have 
stamped  out  the  small  outbreaks  that  have  ap¬ 
peared.  it  is  important  that  every  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  should  be  adopted  against  the  domestic  rat. 


Bears  that  Did  Not  Attack. 

That  a  bear  is  a  dangerous  animal  is  one  of 
the  beliefs  most  firmly  ingrained  in  American — 
perhaps  in  human — nature.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  pro  and  con  in  Forest  and  Stream  for 
lo !  these  many  years ;  the  last  time,  perhaps,  in 
the  early  spring  of  this  year. 

That  the  American  black  bear  is  usually  harm¬ 
less,  even  though  wounded  or  defending  her  cubs, 
is  the  belief  of  most  people  of  experience,  but 
this  view  is  not  new.  For  a  generation  natur¬ 
alists  have  been  endeavoring  to  educate  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  an  estimate  of  this  animal’s  fighting  qual¬ 
ities.  Many  years  ago  there  lived  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  B.  Horsford.  an  excellent  field  naturalist, 
whose  views  on  all  subjects  that  he  had  ex¬ 
amined  with  care,  were  accepted  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  wrote  about  the 
black  bear  in  the  following  language: 

“Will  a  bear  attack  a  man  in  defense  of  her 
cubs?  This  remainds  me  of  a  little,  story. 

“  ‘My  brother,’  said  my  informant,  ‘was  out 
hunting  deer,  and  ran  over  a  couple  of  cubs. 
He  recollected  having  often  heard  it  asserted  that 
a  bear  would  attack  a  fnan  who  should  kill  her 
cubs.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  might  never  find  another  as  favor¬ 
able.  He  shot  one  cub,  loaded  again,  and  shot 
the  other.  Just  then  he  heard  the  bushes  crack. 
The  old  bear  heard  the  gun.  She  came  up  to  the 
cubs,  smelled  a  moment,  and  looking  up,  dis¬ 
covered  t.he  man.  She  sprang  to  within  six  feet 
of  him,  stood  up  growling,  gnashed  her  teeth, 
striking  her  paws  toward  him ;  he  in  the  mean¬ 
time  leaning  on  his  gun,  looking  to  see  what  she 
was  going  to  do.  Thinking  best  to  reload  his 
gun,  he  proceeded  to  do  this,  keeping  one  eye  on 
the  bear,  to  be  sure  of  the  very  moment  when 
she  would  “attack  a  man.”  She  went  back  to 
her  cubs,  both  dead  by  that  time,  then  made  a 
second  lunge  at  him,  and  coming  a  little  nearer 
than  before,  she  fairly  threw  froth  from  her 
jaws  in  his  face.  Having  loaded  his  gun,  native 
avarice  overcame  his  love  of  demonstrative 
science,  he  presented  the  muzzle  to  her  breast  and 
shot  her  dead.’  Here  again  was  disappointment; 
in  addition  to  natural  history  spoiled  by  lack  of 
scientific  interest,  and  the  grand  question  left 
again  all  afloat.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was 
this :  the  cubs  could  not  run  away  and  give  the 
old  bear  the  chance  to  retreat  behind  them  as 
in  the  case  of  the  ‘tattoo  on  the  tin  pail ;’  she 
therefore  stood  up  with  no  design  to  attack  man, 
but  to  stand  between  her  cubs  and  menacing 
danger,  falling  dead  where  she  stood. 

“Once  more :  'I  was  out  gathering  spruce 
gum,’  said  my  informant,  ‘with  a  bag  on  my 
shoulder,  and  found  two  small  cubs  rooting 
around.  I  went  for  them  as  worth  more  than 
gum,  thrust  them  into  the  bag.  made  tracks 
across  a  hollow  and  was  just  going  out  of  sight 
over  the  hill  beyond  when  the  old  bear  saw  me. 

I  ran  and  she  ran.  Being  the  longer  winded,  she 
gained,  and  the  distance  between  us  grew  fear¬ 
fully  less.  Loaded  with  the  cubs,  I  was  obliged 
to  stop  to  catch  breath.  She  came  close  up,  and 


when  I  started- again  I  stumbled  and  fell.’  [Here 
I  rose  up  on  my  toes  to  announce  to  the  world 
that  I  had  found  a  man  killed  by  a  bear.]  He 
continued :  ‘But  ]  held  on  to  the  bag — there  was 
money  in  it — regained  my  feet,  the  old  bear  run¬ 
ning  by  my  side  till  I  reached  the  house.  Up  the 
steps  I  ran  and  slammed  the  door  in  her  face. 
She  knew  1  had  the  cubs,  and  didnit  touch  me, 
for  fear  of  hurting  them.’  Here  was  another 
‘just  going  to’  spoiled,  and  I  got  discouraged. 
The  old  bear  was-  a  suppliant,  not  an  antagonist. 
’Give  me  back  my  cubs — give  me  back  my  cubs, 
I  do  not  want  you,’  would  have  been  her  cry  had 
she  possessed  language,  and  when  the  door  was 
shut  she  turned  sadly  away. 

“A  resident  of  my  native  town,  a  few  years 
since,  poured  a  charge  of  partridge  shot,  with 
fatal  effect,  into  the  open  mouth  of  a  bear  stand¬ 
ing  between  him  and  her  cubs,  and,  as  he  said, 
by  a  hair's  breadth  saved  his  life. 

“The  next-door  neighbor  to  my  father’s  house 
was  kept  tip  a  tree  by  a  bear,  whose  cubs  he  had 
shot,  a  long  afternoon,  the  bear  dividing  her 
time  between  growling  at  him  and  trying  to  in¬ 
duce  the  cubs  to  follow  her  away.  At  length,  she 
wandering  a  little  out  of  sight,  he  slid  down  the 
tree,  and  by  good  use  of  the  legs  Providence  had 
given  him,  providentially  escaped  with  his  life. 

“An  old  bee  hunter  told  me  how  he  was  chased 
out  of  the  woods  by  a  bear  which  seemed  to  hesi¬ 
tate  when  very  near  him,  and  for  which  he  could 
not  account.  The  fact  was.  the  bear  smelled  the 
honey  used  in  hunting  bees,  and  only  sought  to 
negotiate  for  its  possession.” 


The  British  Shooting  Season. 

London,  Aug.  20. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
While  the  leasing  of  grouse  moors  and  other 
garne  preserves  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  most 
real  estate  brokers  in  Great  Britain,  sales  of  such 
property  are  not  very  common.  Yet  the  owner 
of  any  piece  of  real  estate  on  which  there  is 
shooting  or  fishing  is  usually  prepared  to  lease  it. 
A  great  land  owner,  who  possesses  a  number  of 
estates  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  selects 
one  of  them  for  his  own  shooting  and  leases  all 
the  rest. 

In  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  the  grouse  crop 
this  year  is  reported  very  satisfactory.  There 
are  many  birds,  and  all  are  in  good  condition. 
This  year,  too,  an  unusual  number  of  shootings 
have  been  leased  by  Americans. 

The  grouse  shooting  opened  Aug.  12,  and  will 
last  until  Dec.  10.  The  partridge  season  opens 
Sept.  1,  and  that  for  pheasants  Oct.  1 ;  both  clos¬ 
ing  Feb.  1.  In  a  good  season,  there  is  probably 
no  place  in  the  world  where  such  excellent  shoot¬ 
ing  can  be  had  as  on  these  preserves'.  There  is 
great  rivalry  among  the  different  owners  or 
lessees  of  estates  to  see  who  shall  make  the  best 
bag,  and  for  this  reason  good  shots  who  can  be 
depended  on  are  much  in  demand  for  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  especially  during  the  first  days  of  the  season. 
Reports  of  bags  are  regularly  made  to  certain 
London  journals,  and  there  is  the  same  ambition 


for  record  bags  as  there  is  among  big-game 
hunters  for  record  heads. 

On  the  English  moors  driving  has  become  com¬ 
mon,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  use  of  dogs, 
but  in  Scotland  the  grouse  are  still  hunted  with 
dogs  in  the  old  fashion — a  method  of  shooting 
which  is  much  less  destructive  to  the  birds  than 
driving;  in  fact,  in  driving,  where  pump  guns  or 
automatic  guns  are  used,  the  balance  in  destruc¬ 
tiveness  where  a  gun  may  be  fired  five  times 
without  being  reloaded  is  obvious.  People  who 
own  or  lease  shootings  usually  contract  with 
game  dealers  in  large  cities  for  the  sale  of  the  bag. 

Game  licenses  are  issued  only  to  subjects  of  the 
King,  and  for  that  reason  the  American,  who 
has  leased  a  grouse  moor  or  is  a  guest  on  one, 
secures  his  license  by  getting  a  double  license 
taken  out  by  a  subject,  which  gives  the  subject 
the  privilege  of  inviting  a  friend  out  shooting. 
A  single  license  costs  $15,  but  one  may  be  taken 
out  for  a  period  less  than  a  year. 

Among  the  Americans  now  shooting  in  Great 
Britain  are  R.  S.  Craig,  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  Craven,  of  Indiana.  Harry  Payne 
Whitney  has  taken  Holwick  Hall  in  Teesdale. 
Andrew  Carnegie.  Mr.  Whitridge  and  C.  W. 
Ogden,  pf  New  York,  and  Mr.  Drexel,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  are  other  Americans  who  have  been  at 
work  on  the  grouse. 

The  use  of  the  automobile  has  opened  up  many 
grouse  moors  in  the- old  country  which  formerly 
could  not  find  regular  tenants,  because  situated 
in  out  of  the  way  places.  Moreover,  when  moors 
are  large  and  are  shot  over  on  foot,  it  was  often 
difficult  in  old  times  to  cover  them  without  an 
extremely  early  start  and  late  return.  This  has 
all  been  changed  by  the  advent  of  the  motor  car, 
and  the  shooting  has  been  made  much  easier  and 
so  much  more  popular,  since  there  are  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  people  unwilling  to  do  anything  that  re¬ 
quires  much  exertion.  "  Heather. 


Game  Prospects. 

PIendersonvjlle,  N.  C,  Sept.  7. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  From  inquiries  made  the  promise 
for  game  is  good.  Quail  are  plentiful  I  am  told, 
so  also  deer,  and  in  some  places  the  ruffed 
grouse. 

Each  year  as  it  rolls  round  takes  me  back  to 
the  days  when  the  passenger  pigeon  came 
through  this  mountain  country  by  the  millions.. 
I  used  to  look  forward  to  October  and  pigeons.. 
The  one  came  with  the  other  and  then  rather- 
suddenly  I  thought  the  pigeons  did  not  appear. 
It  is  singular  what  .became  of  them  all. 

I  never  saw  a  flock  flying  north.  They  must 
have  returned  to  their  nesting  grounds  another 
way.  The  passenger  pigeon  is  so  very  different 
from  a  dove  that  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
can  be  mistaken  for  a  pigeon.  Are  the  doves 
also  to  leave  us? 

Nothing  but  sane  laws  sanely  carried  out  will 
save  them  and  others  of  our  feathered  friends. 
No  man  is  more  fond  of  shooting  than  I,  but 
we  should  be  reasonable  in  the  amount  killed. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbanic. 
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Quail  and  Upland  Plover. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  "it"  you  should  intimate  that  quail  in 
Texas  late  in  the  fall  pack  together  in  bands  of 
hundreds,”  remarked  Billy  Townsend,  to  a  little 
knot  of  sportsmen,  ”you  would  expect  to  be 
called  down,  wouldn't  you?  But  it  is  a  fact.  I 
have  seen  many  a  pack  of  quail  in  the  Lone  Star 
State  containing  as  many  as  one  hundred  birds'.” 

Texas  is  not  the  only  section  in  which  quail 
pack.  They  do  it  in  Nebraska  to  some  extent. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  however,  next  month,  while 
shooting  ducks  on  the  Lake  Creek  marshes  in 
Dakota,  I  saw  at  least  300  quail  in  one  pack  on 
the  White  River.  They  arose  out  of  the  strag¬ 
gling  weeds  on  the  flat  side  of  the  river,  and  I, 
and  Indian  Jim  Reshaw,  who  was  with  me,  were 
not  more  than  twenty-five  yards  from  them  when 
they  arose.  They  flew  across  the  river  and 
alighted  in  a  pack  among  the  scraggy  pines,  but 
scattered  the  next  time  we  put  them  up.  We  did 
not  shoot  into  them  because  Captain  Penny,  then 
the  commandant  at  Pine  Ridge,  religiously  pro¬ 
tected  the  quail.  That  quail  also  pack  in  this 
State  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  I  have 
seen  covies  of  sixty  and  seventy-five  birds  many 
and  many  a  time  up  the  Platte  and  in  Stanton 
county.  One  fall,  while  shooting  in  the  latter 
place  with  Ted  Ackerman  and  Frank  Campbell, 
we  flushed  numerous  covies  of  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  birds. 

Favorable  reports  are  reaching  me  every  few 
days  about  the  encouraging  prospects  for  quail 
this  fall ;  that  is,  of  course,  in  certain  localities. 
In  the  central  counties  there  will  be  plenty  of 
birds.  There  are  many  other  points,  too,  from 
which  I  have  good  reports,  especially  where 
there  is  plenty  of  natural  cover.  The  very  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  last  spring  was  that  the  birds 
had  been  extensively  winter-killed,  but  it  seems 
that  the  few  left  over  have  been  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  producing  large  broods.  The  weather 
could  not  have  been  finer  for  the  breeding  of 
either  quail  or  chickens,  and  thus  the  natural 
laws  of  compensation  have  been  nicely  balanced. 
While  all  good  sportsman  will  feel  much  elated 
over  these  fine  prospects,  they  will  likewise  bear 
in  mind  that  there  can  be  no  quail  hunting  in 
this  State  this  fall,  as  the  law  provides  for  no 
open  season.  The  probabilities  are,  however, 
that  a  brief  open  season  will  be  provided  for 
by  the  next  Legislature,  although  the  advisability 
of  such  a  move  is  extremely  problematical. 

W.  D.  Townsend  and  Eddie  George  were  in 
Fillmore  county  Sunday  last  after  upland  plover. 
They  found  the  birds  in  widely  scattered  bunches 
and  exceedingly  wary,  but  bagged  fifty-one. 
George  Carson  and  Charlie  Thorpe,  of  Geneva, 
were  in  the  part}',  and  altogether  they  had  a 
good  day’s  sport. 

Not  nearly  so  many  plover  passed  over  Omaha 
this  season  as  usual  and  those  that  did  come 
down  from  their  northern  breeding  grounds 
came  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  When  it  is 
understood  that  the  season  for  nesting  has  been 
one  of  the  best  for  years,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  birds  have  been  less  abundant  and 
why  they  came  in  so  late.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  George  Carson,  of  Geneva,  who, 
while  he  says  the  birds  have  begun  to  leave, 
thinks  he  can  give  me  a  capital  day’s  shooting 
;f  I  come  down. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Mackay,  of  Norfolk,  on  the  Elk- 


horn,  writes  me  that  a  farmer  residing  near  his 
place  found  a  nest  of  fifty-six  garter  snakes 
about  half  grown  and  killed  every  one  of  them. 
In  destroying  these  snakes  the  farmer  upsets 
the  balance  of  nature  on  his  farm  and  this  will 
work  an  inevitable  injury  to  himself.  All  the 
nonpoisonous  terrestrial  snakes  of  Nebraska  are 
harmless,  and  being  carnivorous  they  are  useful 
in  subduing  the  rodent  family.  The  common 
garter  snake  cannot  bite  and  is  a  great  mouser, 
being  particularly  fond  of  hairless  young  rats 
which  he  captures  by  crawling  under  logs,  boards 
and  into  the  holes  where  rats  and  mice  breed. 
Occasionally  he  devours  a  fledgling  bird,  an  egg 
or  a  frog,  when  mice  are  scarce.  The  bullsnake 
lives  almost  exclusively  on  the  prairie  ground 
squirrel,  as  does  the  rattlesnake. 

Many  farmers  will  take  the  chances  of  their 
teams  running  away  to  pursue  and  kill  a  bull- 
snake  that  protects  their  crops  from  the  ravages 
of  the  rodent  family.  The  national  rat  bill  of 
the  Lhiited  States  is  $180,000,000  per  year.  The 
terrestrial  snakes  are  not  migratory,  and  they  do 
not  disseminate  disease  like  the  rat  family.  Not 
only  do  rats  and  squirrels  carry  the  plague,  but 
it  is  believed  that  many  other  diseases  of  man 
and  animals  are  spread  by  rats.  The  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  rat  and  mouse  seems  hopeless.  The 
extinction  of  his  natural  enemies  seems  inevi¬ 
table.  Snakes  of  all  species  are  becoming  less 
plentiful  in  agricultural  districts  where  rats  and 
mice  are  most  numerous  and  work  vast  injury. 
The  cutting  of  groves  where  hawks  and  owls 
nested,  and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  these 
birds  by  farmers,  add  another  chapter  to  the  sad 
story  of  how  the  farmer  destroys  the  friends 
of  his  farm.  In  a  nest  of  redtailed  hawks  ex¬ 
amined  some  years  ago  on  Union  Creek  I  found 
eight  ground  squirrels  that  had  been  killed  that 
day.  In  the  crop  of  a  red-tailed  hawk  I  found 
portions  of  a  young  rabbit,  two  prairie  squirrels 
and  a  small  snake.  The  preference  of  a’l  hawks 
and  owls  is  for  small  animals,  and  only  when 
they  become  depraved  or  from  a  scarcity  of 
mammals  do  they  capture  birds,  the  big-horned 
owl  and  the  Cooper’s  hawk  being  the  chief  of¬ 
fenders. 

The  badger  excavates  the  citadel  of  the  pocket 
gopher  as  a-  woodpecker  would  invade  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  a  worm  in  a  rotten  tree,  but  whoever 
misses  an  opportunity  to  brain  this  useful  ani¬ 
mal  classed  everywhere  as  “varmint?”  The  skunk 
has  earned  a  bad  name,  but  if  its  life  story  were 
fully  known  the  balance  would  be  on  the  side  of 
the  service  he  does  to  agriculture.  The  coyote 
never  misses  a  chance  to  snap  up  a  mouse,  rat 
or  a  gopher,  and  as  these  during  the  summer  are 
easier  to  get  than  other  food,  he  follows  the  line 
of  least  resistance  in  pursuit  of  his  daily  meals. 

Sandy  Griswold. 


Log  Cabin  Again  Burned. 

St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  Sept.  8.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Many  Americans  who  have  visited 
Newfoundland  will  read  with  regret  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  this  morning’s  News: 

The  Log  Cabin,  Spruce  Brook,  has  again 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  conflagration  oc¬ 
curred  at  4  this  morning  when  all  the  inmates 
were  asleep,  and.  but  for  the  alertness  of  Miss 
Ashbourne,  they  would  probably  have  lost  their 
lives.  She  was  awakened  by  a  strong  smell  of 
smoke,  which  came  pouring  into  the  rooms,  and 
immediately  aroused  Mr.  Poulet  and  the  other 


inmates.  There  was  no  time  to  dress,  and  Mr. 
Poulet,  the  guests  and  servants  fled  in  their 
night  clothes.  One  of  the  servants  became  ex¬ 
cited  and  could  not  be  induced  to  descend  the 
stairs.  The  delay  occasioned  in  the  attempt  to 
rescue  her  from  an  upper  window,  prevented 
any  attempt  to  save  the  contents  of  the  hotel. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  rafters  fell  and  the  lately 
erected  edifice  was  a  smoking  ruin.  No  insur¬ 
ance  was  carried  and  the  hotel  is  a  total  loss. 

Several  parties  had  arranged  to  stay  at  the 
Log  Cabin  for  the  fall  shooting,  and  those  will 
be  disappointed  to  hear  that  it  has  been  burnt. 
Messrs.  Dodd  and  Poulet,  profiting  by  past  ex¬ 
perience,  built  the  Log  Cabin  with  all  its  ap¬ 
pointment  right  up  to  date. 

The  first  contingent  of  caribou  hunters  arrived 
last  week  from  the  United  States,  and  these  are 
but  the  forerunners  of  many  more  to  come.  As 
many  of  them  are  armed  with  cameras  as  well 
as  rifles,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  during  the  com¬ 
ing  winter  to  see  in  Forest  and  Stream  some 
interesting  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  can 
bou  hunting  in  Newfoundland. 

W.  J.  Carroll. 


Back  at  the  Cabin. 

Alleghany,  Cal.,  Aug.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  You  have  no  idea  what  a  joy  it  is  to 
get  a  copy. of  Forest  and  Stream  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  non-arrival  of  the  journal,  for  I 
must  confess  shamefacedly  that  I  allowed  my¬ 
self  to  do  without  a  sight  of  the  publication  for 
all  of  eighteen  months.  My  excuse  is  my  no¬ 
madic  occupation — prospecting  in  the  sierras  for 
gold-bearing  ledges.  It  has  led  me  through 
seven  counties  in  Northern  California,  and  I 
have  had  no  permanent  address  for  some  time. 

I  had  to  drop  Forest  and  Stream  until  a  few 
months  ago,  but  on  arriving  at  my  home  camp 
recently  I  found  an  accumulation  of  issues.  It 
is  like  getting  back  to  a  circle  of  old  friends 
from  whom  you  have  been  separated  for  many 
years. 

In  my  one-room  log  cabin  on  Lafayette  ridge, 
at  candle  light,  beside  a  blazing  open  hearth  fire 
of  red  oak  and  yellow  pine  I  sat  the  other  eve¬ 
ning  pulling  off  the  wrappers  and  eagerly  reading 
the  articles  pertaining  to  various  phases  of  out¬ 
door  life. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  in  this  letter  be¬ 
yond  letting  you  know  that  I  am  still  on  earth, 
and  that  later  I  shall  tell  of  my  experiences  and 
observations  while  seeking  the  native  locus  of 
gold.  Northern  California  has  had  a  dry  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Yuba,  Feather  and  American  rivers 
all  have  been  lower  this  season  than  in  many 
years  and  all  industries  have  suffered  more  or 
less.  One  feature  in  connection  with  the  drouth 

t 

is  the  prevalence  of  fires  in  the  grand  old  forest 
that  clothes  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range.  A  couple  of  weeks,  ago  I  had 
to  take  part  in  a  forest  fire-fighting  campaign, 
the  conflagration  visiting  one  of  my  own  claims. 
Fires  have  been  raging  in  neighboring  counties 
for  the  past  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  over  a  large  area  is  heavy  with  smoke,  the 
temperature  is  high  and  the  weather  sultry. 
However,  the  nights  are  cool  and  when  I  have 
retired  shortly  after  dusk  to  my  couch  of  pine 
boughs  and  woolen  blankets,  Somnus  and  Mor¬ 
pheus  are  both  kind. 

I  invariably  awake  at  daybreak  and  can  see 
the  deer  drinking  at  the  spring  in  the  ravine  200 
yards  below  the  cabin.  They  might  be  easily  j 
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killed,  but  I  observe  the  old  time  ethics  of  the 
hunter  never  to  kill  game  that  frequents  your 
home  place.  Mountain  quail,  the  “plumed  knight 
of  the  hills,”  are  plentiful,  but  the  law  makes 
them  immune  from  the  hunters’  skill  for  the 
present.  Grouse,  once  abundant  hereabouts,  but 
for  many  years  very  scarce,  are  coming  in  again. 
I  saw  a  brace  a  few  days  ago.  They  were  as 
big  as  barnyard  fowl.  Doves  are  to  be  found  in 
flocks  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  frequenting  springs, 
the  waters  of  which  are  tainted  with  mineral. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  small  game  is  really  scarce 
in  Northern  California. 

Cinnamon  bear  prowl  around  our  cabin  and 
from  their  tracks  I  judge  that  they  are  after 
the  scraps  of  bacon  rind  and  ham  that  are 
thrown  out  as  refuse  from  our  kitchen.  A  trap 
will  be  set  for  bruin  after  snow  falls,  when  his 
hide  will  be  worth  preserving. 

William  Fitz muggins. 


Autumn  Days  in  Minnesota. 

Minnetonka,  Minn.,  Sept.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Summer  days  are  drawing  to  a 


failures  of  bees  to  bring  forth  offspring.  The 
amount  of  honey  produced  is  not  up  to  the  aver¬ 
age,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  causing 
'  a  shortage  of  blossoms. 

The  island  is  now  shimmering  in  floral  display 
.  such  as  to  win  the  eye  of  even  the  most  unob¬ 
servant  person.  In  the  two  dry  meadows  on 
either  side  of  my  camp,  the  goldenrod  is  ablaze 
with  flowers.  Down  at  the  end  of  the  island 
there  are  great  masses  of  pinks,  bluets  and  dog¬ 
tooth  violets.  Along  the  meadows  I  have  located 
the  first  true  heralds  of  autumn — the  soft, 
purple-lidded  gentian. 

According  to  intelligence  received  from  home¬ 
steaders  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelliher  and  the  upper 
and  lower  Red  lakes,  the  forest  fires,  which  have 
been  burning  in  the  wooded  sections,  have  had 
a  tendency  to  force  the  moose  and  deer  into  the 
swamps,  and  more  particularly  to  the  great  swamp¬ 
land  north  of  the  upper  Red  Lake,  where  there 
is  a  safe  retreat  from  fires.  While  these  fires  are 
reported  not  to  be  dangerous,  yet  they  disturb  the 
big  game.  As  Agent  Bishop,  Red  Lake  Agency, 
is  co-operating  with  the  officials  of  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  to  prevent  the 


others,  we  are  troubled  by  that  breed  of  the  law¬ 
breaker  who  cannot  bide  his  time  in  peace,  but 
must  get  out  and  shoot  the  birds  before  the  sea¬ 
son  is  open.  There  is  more  of  this  going  on  than 
people  generally  are  aware  of,  and  stronger  meas¬ 
ures  ought  to  be  taken  toward  putting  a  stop  to 
it  than  at  present.  Most  of  the  wardens  are 
very  keen  and  do  their  best,  but  more  could  be 
accomplished  if  closer  watch  were  kept  and  an 
additional  force  of  men  recruited  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  season  opens.  The  damage  these  law¬ 
breakers  work  is  very  great.  They  do  not  know 
when  to  stop,  and  seem  to  kill  just  for  the  fun 
of  it.  After  these  men  have  been  allowed  wide 
range  of  the  fields,  the  birds  become  shy  and  the 
real  hunter  is  somewhat  handicapped.  I  must 
compliment  the  wardens  for  the  estimable  work 
they  are  doing.  Numerous  arrests  have  been 
made  and  severe  fines  imposed. , 

Quail  are  quite  numerous,  and  while,  as  a  rule, 
no  hunters  go  out  especially  for  them,  yet  in  the 
search  for  other  birds  they  pick  up  a  few  here 
and  there.  During  one  of  my  rambles  I  flushed 
three.  The  rabbit  hunter  often  stumbles  on  a 
bevy  when  working  along  a  sparsely  wooded  hill- 


On  the  Marsh.  Plotting  Against  Robin  Snipe.  Putting  Out  the  Decoys. 

SUMMER  SHOOTING  SCENES  ALONG  THE  VIRGINIA  SEA  COAST. 

Photographs  by  Samuel  W.  Lippincott. 


close  and  evidences  of  fall  may  be  seen  and  felt 
and  heard  everywhere.  Owing  to  the  'Western 
forest  fires,  a  dense  haze  has  hung  over  the  land 
for  several  days.  We  are  having  very  cold 
weather  and  a  heavy  wind  is  blowing  from  the 
north,  carrying  the  yellow  basswood  leaves  to 
earth.  It  is  comfortable  to  sit  before  a  cheerful 
glowing  wood  fire  and  mock  the  efforts  of  the 
chill  wind  to  bite  through  the  thin  summer  gar¬ 
ments.  This  morning  I  made  breakfast  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  and  was  the  only  one  who  felt 
really  comfortable.  One  of  the  anglers  sat  out 
in  the  biting  cold  and  came  back  so  stiff  that 
every  time  he  made  an  effort  to  smile  you  could 
almost  hear  the  ice  crack. 

Next  door  to  the  camp  there,  is  a  bee  tree.  All 
summer  the  bees  have  hummed  about  the  cavity, 
storing  up  for  the  cold  weather.  This  has  been 
a  very  peculiar  season  for  bees.  One  bee  keeper, 
who  has  about  seventy  hives,  failed  to  secure  a 
single  swarm  of  new  bees.  Others  report  similar 


slaughter  of  big  game  by  the  Indians,  the  deer, 
moose  and  caribou  in  the  Rapid  River  country 
have  been  but  little  disturbed.  A  splendid  hunt¬ 
ing  season  this  fall  is  assured.  Hunting  licenses 
for  ducks  and  chickens  are  being  procured  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  the  hunters  are  making  ready  for 
opening  day. 

We  are  drawing  close  to  the  hunting  season 
again,  and  licenses  have  already  been  taken  out 
by  enthusiasts.  That  the  season  will  be  a  good 
one  is  indicated  by  the  reports  from  every  lo¬ 
cality.  The  dry  summer  has  helped  the  birds 
which  have  brought  through  their  broods  without 
loss  by  flood.  The  young  birds  are  now  almost 
full  feathered.  Gunners  have  their  trips  mapped 
out  in  readiness  for  the  eventful  day,  Sept.  7, 
when  the  yellow  hunting  coat,  the  gun  case  and 
the  dog  ■  will  be  seen  about  all  the  railroad 
stations.  That  •  good  bags  will  be  the  rule 
is  assured,  and  I  think  there  is  game 
enough  to  go  around.  In  this  State,  as'  in 


side,  when  they  rise  with  a  thunder  of  wings 
and  dart  away  like  thunderbolts. 

That  the  duck  season  will  be  an  excellent  one 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  This  State  is  the 
natural  nesting  ground  of  many  ducks.  There 
are  lakes  and  marshes  spread  over  every  county. 
Some  of  these  marshes  are  of  great  extent  and 
are  frequented  by  the  ducks  in  their  southbound 
flight.  Duck  hunters  are  usually  well  rewarded, 
and  with  such  a  great  territory  to  choose  from, 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  go  away  dis¬ 
satisfied.  Resorts  for  sportsmen  exist  every¬ 
where,  and  the  transportation  is  easy  #to  many 
places. 

As  in  former  years,  squirrel  hunting  will  be  up 
to  its  standard,  and  the  marksman  with  the  small 
caliber  rifle  will  find  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  In  some  sections 
the  gray  squirrels  are  especially  numerous.  Rifle 
shooting  is  the  only  means  that  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  when  after  squirrels.  Robert  Page  Lincoln. 
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Hawking  on  the  Plains. 

New  York,  Sept.  2. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  So  much  has  been  printed  first  and 
last  on  the  passenger  pigeon  that  the  public 
should  know  much  about  it.  Still  the  question 
whether  this  once  enormously  plentiful  bird  is 
extinct  or  not  is  of  great  interest  to  many 
people. 

The  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  bird  in 
Washington  or  Oregon,  given  by  Townsend, 
has  led  to  much  misunderstanding,  and  many 
people  who  have  seen  the  band-tail  pigeon  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  concluded  that  it  must 
be  the  passenger  pigeon.  I  have  long  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  that  the  passenger  pigeon  has 
never  been  found  in  this  extreme  Western 
locality,  but  that  the  report  of  its  occurrence 
there  was  based  on  misidentification. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  observers 
have  seen  the  bird  well  up  the  Missouri  River 
and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  West¬ 
ernmost  point  at  which  I  personally  have  seen 
it  is  near  the  head  of  Heart  River  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

This  bird  was  seen  under  circumstances  which 
were  more  or  less  exciting,  and  though  the  tale 
was  told  long  ago,  it  may  be  worth  recalling 
now,  even  though  an  old  story. 

We  were  on  our  way  back  from  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota.  Gen.  Custer,  who  believed  in 
and  practiced  early  starts,  had  11s  afoot  soon 
after  daylight  on  Aug.  28,  and  the  long  column 
of  troops  was  stretched  out,  winding  over  the 
prairie.  That  morning  I  rode  with  Headquar¬ 
ters,  which  led  the  column ;  and  as  the  horses 
walked  faster  than  the  infantry  and  the  wagons, 
it  was  the  custom  from  time  to  time  for  Head¬ 
quarters  to  halt,  so  as  to  permit  the  column  to 
close  up.  That  morning  was  rainy,  and  when 
we  halted  about  6:30  a.  m.,  the  men,  instead  of 
lying  down  on  the  ground  and  going  to  sleep, 
as  they  usually  did  when  a  halt  was  made,  were 
standing  or  squatting  by  their  horses.  All  or 
most  of  them  saw  the  unusual  chase. 

As  I  looked  out  over  the  plain  toward  the 
north.  I  saw  two  birds  swiftly  approaching  us. 
Their  flight  was  rapid,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
they  were  quite  near  us.  At  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  I  did  not  recognize  the  birds,  though  the 
manner  of  their  flight  seemed  to  show  that,  as 
I  thought,  they  were  two  falcons,  one  pursuing 
the  other.  As  they  drew  nearer,  however,  I  saw 
that  the  leading  bird  was  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
and  that  it  was  making  every  effort  to  escape 
its  pursuer,  darting  and  twisting  from  side  to 
side,  and  flying  at  its  best  speed.  One  of  its 
turnings  brought  it  close  to  us,  and  forgetting 
its  natural  shyness,  it  sought  the  cover  of  the 
command,  and  darted  in  among  the  men  and 
horses.  I  now  recognized  the  larger  bird  as  the 
duck  hawk  and  the  smaller  as  the  passenger 
pigeon. 

The  duck  hawk  followed  its  prey  in  its  turns 
among  the  animals,  but  at  last  a  quick  double 
by  the  pigeon  put  it  behind  a  group  of  men  and 
horses.  It  alighted  on  the  saddle  of  a  horse 
close  to  me,  while  the  falcon  rose  30  feet  or  so 
in  the  air  and  hovered  over  11s,  looking  for  his 
prey.  Two  or  three  of  the  men  shouted  at  the 
hawk  and  scaled  their  hats  into  the  air  to  drive 
it  away,  but  it  disregarded  their  efforts.  Then 
almost  immediately  the  pigeon  started  to  fly, 
dashing  out  over  the  open  prairie.  The  falcon 


followed,  and  the  dodging  of  the  pursued  bird 
began  again.  Once  the  pigeon  tried  to  return 
to  the  command,  but  the  falcon  cut  him  off  and 
drove  him  toward  the  plain,  and  before  he  had 
passed  out  of  our  sight,  caught  the  pigeon  and 
flew  heavily  off  to  a  distance. 

The  sight  was  a  most  interesting  one — a 
scepe  of  falconry,  the  contest  in  speed  being 
between  two  birds  commonly  regarded  as 
among  the  swiftest  of  those  that  fly. 

’  G.  B.  G. 


Quail  Abundant. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Sept.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Reports  from  twenty  game  wardens 
in  the  State  show  that  so  far  during  the  close 
season  there  have  been  remarkably  few  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  game  laws  in  their  territory.  Here 
in  Wake  two  men  were  fined  for  shooting  bull- 
bats,  one  for  killing  squirrels  and  one  for  catch¬ 
ing  an  opossum.  The  wardens  say  there  is  an 
unusually  large  crop  of  young  quail.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  breeding  was  favorable,  the  crop  of  small 
grain  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown  in  the  State, 
while  very  large  areas  have  been  planted  in 
what  are  here  known  as  cornfield  peas,  one  of 
the  best  sorts  of  food  for  these  or  other  birds. 
Several  wardens  report  an  unusual  number  of 
wild  turkeys.  In  some  of  the  counties  east  of 
here,  along  the  shores  of  the  great  sounds,  bear 
hunting  has  begun. 

The  Asheville  section  is  to  have  another  im¬ 
portant  forest  reserve,  3,800  acres,  all  in  splendid 
timber,  known  as  Buck  Forest.  It  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Frank  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  for  many  years  before  his 
death  was  a  resident  of  the  beautiful  mountain 
region  in  Transylvania  county,  where  this  forest 
is  located.  The  timber  will  not  be  cut.  This 
forest  is  to  be  another  playground  for  Asheville, 
and  the  guests  of  the  Battery  Park  Hotel  are  to 
have  the  run  of  it.  A  concrete  dam  is  to  be 
built  on  Little  River,  which  traverses  this  forest, 
and  a  lake  of  over  500  acres  will  be  the  result. 
In  the  forest  there  are  many  very  attractive 
waterfalls.  A  club  house  is  to  be  constructed 
and  also  boat  houses  and  other  attractions. 

F.  A.  Olds. 


Biltmore  Forest  School. 

Cadillac,  Mich.,  Sept.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Aug.  11  we  left  Asheville  en  route 
to  Cincinnati.  We  were  met  at  Cincinnati  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Hardwood  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.'  We  arrived  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Aug.  13. 

A  location  for  a  school  of  forestry  more  ideal 
than  our  present  quarters  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  best  hardwood 
timber  growing  in  the  northern  United  States.  Log¬ 
ging  operations  are  going  on  all  about  us.  On  Aug. 
25  the  wind,  strong  from  sunrise  on,  gradually 
rose  to  the  velocity  of  a  cyclone,  littering  the 
ground  near  our  camp  with  primeval  trees..  In 
ten  minutes  all  was  over ;  no  one  was  hurt  in 
the  camps.  Three  and  a  half  million  feet  of 
trees  were  prostrated.  Luckily  the  sections  af¬ 
flicted  are  to  be  logged  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
anyhow. 

The  school  will  sail  for  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
on  Oct.  4  in  the  good  ship  New  Amsterdam  of 
the  IIolland-America  line. 

Herbert  Sullivan,  Class  President. 


New  Publications. 

Motor  Boats,  Construction  and  Operation; 
Automobile  Driving  Self-Taught;  Ignition, 
Timing  and  Valve-Setting.  Three  handbooks 
by  Thomas  H.  Russell.  Flexible  leather, 
octavo,  288,  222  and  223  pages  respectively, 
fully  illustrated  from  drawings  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  $1.50  each.  Chicago,  the  Charles  C. 
Thompson  Company. 

These  are  books  the  motoring  sportsman  needs, 
and  every  one  of  this  growing  class  should  read 
one  or  all  of  them.  Our  waters  are  being 
crowded  with  motor  boats  and  our  highways  with 
motor  cars  driven  by  men  lacking  experience  and 
common  sense,  and  others  who  follow  the  axiom 
of  learning  to  walk  before  they  run,  and  their 
helpless  companions,  women  and  children,  are 
frequently  jeopardized  by  the  inexperience  and 
ignorance  of  the  careless  ones.  Too  often  the 
purchaser  of  a  motor  boat  or  motor  car  is  in 
such  wild  haste  to  run  his  boat  or  car  that  he 
learns  nothing  of  its  mechanism.  He  can  make 
it  “go”  or  he  cannot;  why  this  is  so  he  does  not 
know.  In  truth  he  is  to  be  pitied  a’most  as  much 
as  the  feeble-minded  philosopher  of  the  early  ’70s 
who  claimed  that  the  bicycle  he  had  invented 
could  be  run  at  a  75-mile-an-hour  rate,  and  that 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour’s  time  was  re¬ 
quired  to  stop  it.  But  you  do  not  feel  like  pitying 
the  man  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  rules  9f 
the  road,  or  of  the  water,  runs  you  down.  Be¬ 
sides  practice  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled 
driver  or  boatman,  every  owner  should  read  care¬ 
fully  such  manuals  as  these.  They  describe,  with 
the  aid  of  detailed  drawings,  all  the  working  parts 
of  cars  and  boats,  their  functions,  care  and  re¬ 
pair;  discuss  supplies  and  equipments;  and  tell 
what  not  to  do,  which  is  as  important  on  the 
water  as  on  the  highway.  Motor  boats  and'ears 
for  comfortable  easy-going  travel  are  here  to 
stay,  and  too*  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded 
them.  They  are  well  made  and  not  at  all  com¬ 
plicated,  as  many  persons  imagine ;  but  in  order 
to  care  for  a  motor  in  the  boat  or  car  it  propels, 
the  owner  must  understand  its  details,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  by  looking  at  its  housing. 


A,  B,  C  of  the  Motorcycle,  by  W.  J.  Jackman 
Flexible  leather,  222  pages,  illustrated  from 
drawings,  $1.50.  Chicago,  the  Charles  C. 
Thompson  Company. 

Gottlieb  Daimler,  a  German  engineer,  Mr. 
Jackman  tells  us,  invented  in  1886  the  first  motor- 
driven  two-wheeled  vehicle,  and  four  years  later 
a  Buffalo  firm  put  out  a  heavy  bicycle  equipped 
with  power,  this  being  the  pioneer  American 
motorcycle.  But  when  Carl  Benz,  another 
German,  with  an  invention  of  his  own,  ex¬ 
ceeded  Daimler’s  record  of  ten  miles  an 
hour  by  two  miles,  the  public  was  incredulous. 
Although  the  present-day  machines  are  far  from 
perfect,  in  them  the  speed  of  the  early  types  has 
been  multiplied  many  times.  In  a  light  vehicle 
carrying  considerable  weight  and  with  its 
mechanism  fined  down  to  the  last  ounce,  con¬ 
siderable  care  is  required  to  keep  it  in  condition, 
and  this  handbook  is  filled  with  all  the  detailed 
information  needed  by  the  motorcyclist. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


The  Changed  Illinois  River. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  To  a  long-time  devoted  reader  of 
Forest  and  Stream  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  so  little  is  said  of  the  excellent  fish¬ 
ing  along  the  Illinois  River.  Many  have  written 
of  the  wildfowl  shooting  on  this  stream,  which 
of  late  years  is  improving,  but  the  fishing  possi¬ 
bilities  have  been  neglected  by  your  contributors. 

The  Illinois  River  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Fox  and  the  Des  Plaines  Rivers  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Illinois,  and 
flows  southwesterly  for  240  miles  into  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  at  Grafton,  Ill. 

The  river  valley  for  its  entire  length  is  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles  wide  and  is  very  flat  and 
low.  During  periods  of  high  water  it  is  entirely 
overflowed  for  weeks  and  even  months  at  a 
time,  and  a  complete  series  of  lakes  and  sloughs 
extend  for  almost  its  entire  length,  many  of 
them  being  several  miles  wide. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Chicago  drainage 
canal  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  di¬ 
version  of  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  through  the  canal  into  the  Des  Plaines 
River  at  Lockport,  the  average  level  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  River  has  been  raised  about  three  feet.  This 
has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  a  vast  area  of  the 
Illinois  River  bottom  lands,  formerly  dry  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  time,  constantly  under 
water.  This  high  water  has  killed  practically  all 
of  the  luxurious  growth  of  timber  on  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley,  so  that  at  present 
the  entire  territory  presents  a  scene  of  desola¬ 
tion  equalled  only  by  the  Reelfoot'  Lake  country 
of  Western  Tennessee.  This  overflow  has  caused 
many  suits  against  the  Government  on  account 
of  damaged  lands,  which  the  Government  has 
been  uniformly  successful  in  defending. 

These  conditions  have  increased  the  numbers 
of  fish  in  the  river  perhaps  a  hundred  fold.  The 
overflowed  lands  furnish  an  unlimited  area  of 
spawning  ground  where  the  water  remains  at  a 
fairly  uniform  level  during  the  entire  spawning 
season,  and  which  is  entirely  protected  from  the 
nets  of  market  fishermen  by  the  dead  and  fallen 
timber,  logs,  stumps,  brush  and  dense  growth 
of  aquatic  vegetation.  These  conditions  have 
protected  the  spawning  grounds  of  all  varieties 
of  fish,  until  at  present  more  commercial  fish  are 
shipped  from  the  Illinois  River  than  from  any 
other  river  in  the  world,  not  even  excepting  the 
salmon  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  I  witnessed 
one  haul  on  a  lake  near  Beardstown,  Ill.,  from 
which  70,000  pounds  of  coarse  fish  were  taken, 
consisting  principally  of  carp  and  buffalo. 

A  good  word  may  be  said  here  for  the  much- 
abused  German  carp.  Hundreds  of  market  fish¬ 
ermen  along  the  Illinois  River  make  their  entire 
living  from  the  carp  fishing.  The  carp  is  the 
poor  man’s  fish,  and  it  may  surprise  people  of 
the  East  to  learn  that  thousands  of  pounds  of 
carp  are  shipped  weekly  to  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  other  eastern  cities,  but  for  which 
many  of  their  inhabitants  might  never  get  a 
taste  of  fresh  water  fish.  The  Illinois  River  has 


millions  of  carp,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
our  local  fishermen  they  interfere  but  little  with 
the  propagation  of  our  game  fishes. 

That  peer  of  all  game  fishes,  the  black  bass, 
exists  in  the  Illinois  River  in  countless  numbers 
and  sunfish,  rock  bass,  crappies,  ring  perch,  pike 
and  catfish  can  be  caught  in  numbers  by  anyone 
with  hook  and  line.  Those  familiar  with  the 
spawning  habits  of  our  inland  game  fishes  know 
that  any  fish,  no  matter  how  small,  whose  habit 
it  is  to  guard  its  nest  during  the  incubation  of 
its  spawn,  will  drive  away  the  largest  carp  that 
swims.  There  is  no  food  that  the  black  bass 
likes  better  than  a  good  big  carp  minnow,  and 
many  of  the  market  fishermen  claim  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
black  bass  in  the  river,  lakes  and  sloughs,  the 
carp  are  less  plentiful  of  late  years.  It  may  be 
that  their  complaint  has  some  foundation  in 
fact.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of 
legal  sized  black  bass  were  taken  by  one  market 
fisherman  on  hook  and  line  in  two  days’  fishing 
last  season,  and  the  present  season  I  caught  more 
than  150  pounds  of  black  bass  all  over  legal 
length — most  of  them  were  returned  to  the  water 
■ — in  three  days’  fly-fishing,  using  a  5^-ounce  fly- 
rod. 

In  another  letter  I  will  attempt  to  describe  the 
bass  fishing  and  methods  pursued  on  the  Illinois 
more  at  length.  Willard  A.  Schaeffer. 


Rainbow  Trout. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  Sept.  3. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  We  have  just  had  the  heaviest 
rain  the  past  week  since  July,  1901,  and  much 
damage  has  resulted  from  it.  I  hope  the  fish 
that  were  planted  in  March  have  been  able  to 
pass  safely  such  a  sudden  rise  of  the  streams. 

I  left  Brevard  a  fortnight  ago  with  three 
anglers  to  try  the  rainbow  trout  in  Little  River, 
a  stretch  of  water  I  had  never  fished.  As  we 
left  Brevard  quite  late  in  the  afternoon  and  only 
reached  the  stream  about  7  p.  m.,  we  had  little 
time  to  fish  before  dark,  and  I  do  not  care  for 
night  fishing.  However,  I  killed  two  very  nice 
trout  and  two  of  the  other  men  each  one,  so  we 
had  trout  for  supper. 

At  daylight  I  again  had  my  flies  on  the  water, 
but  not  a  trout  could  I  get  a  rise  from.  I  re¬ 
moved  the  flies  and  with  a  No.  1  fluted  spoon,  a 
bit  of  bacon  skin  and  a  light  sinker  I  tried  again 
and  soon  had  two  nice  ones. 

Later  I  walked  up  the  stream  and  passed  two 
of  the  party.  I  went  on  till  I  could  hear  through 
the  undergrowth  the  ripple  of  water  and  then 
turned  in,  put  on  my  flies  again  to  try  my  luck 
and  soon  had  two  more  trout. 

At  each  promising  bit  of  water  I  tried  the 
spoon  when  flies  failed  to  get  a  rise,  and  so  by 
11  A.  M.  I  was  back  at  the  wagon  with  nine  trout, 
the  others  soon  joining  me  there.  They  had  one 
nice  trout  killed  by  the  driver. 

It  is  too  late  now  for  brook  trout  fishing,  but 
the  rainbow  trout  can  be  caught  for  some  time 
yet.  Ernest  L.  Ewbanic. 


The  Rod  and  Reel  on  Salt  Water. 


IX. — The  Snapper  or  Snapping  Mackerel. 

Few  who  have  never  enjoyed  the  delights 
found  in  the  capture  of  this  fish  can  understand 
the  enjoyment  to  be  had  from  it.  The  enthu¬ 
siastic  trout  fisherman  who  spends  days  in 
patiently  whipping  the  streams  of  woodland  and 
dell  could  hardly  be  convinced  that  in  almost 
every  tidal  stream  of  the  middle  Atlantic  States 
there  is  to  be  found  a  quarry  as  game  and  ready 
in  attack  and  defense  as  the  lord  of  the  brook 
and  to  be  taken  with  much  less  labor. 

In  trout  fishing  the  enchantment  of  the  strolls 
through  meadow  and  woodland  holds  the  heart 
of  the  nature  lover  in  close  embrace  and  is  a 
part  of  the  outing  to  be  appreciated  by  all  men, 
and  he  firmly  believes  the  axiom  that  it  is  not 
all  of  fishing  to  catch  fish.  Still,  the  autumn 
days  on  a  quiet  salt  water  stream  possess  a  great 
charm.  When  equipped  with  the  right  tackle  one 
is  successful  in  luring  the  ever  hungry,  always 
resourceful  snapping  mackerel  to  the  basket. 

Just  where  or  when  the  name  originated  seems 
past  finding  out.  Surely,  thirty  years  or  more 
have  passed  with  the  title  unchanged,  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  vernacular  term  as  any.  It 
well  denotes  their  habit  of  striking  the  bait,  as 
there  is  nothing  of  their  size  quite  their  equal 
in  vigor  and  rush. 

That  they  are  the  young  of  the  bluefish  has 
sometimes  been  denied,  and  even  among  the 
market  men  of  New  York  city.  I  have  heard 
the  opinion  expressed  that  they  were  a  different 
fish,  but  so  many  facts  exist  to  prove  their  iden¬ 
tity  that  the  matter  is  unworthy  of  discussion. 
Their  rapid  growth  from  the  fingerlings  to  the 
more  mature  fish  in  both  aquaria  and  in  closed 
inland  streams  is  quite  convincing. 

The  joys  of  snapper  fishing  depend  principally 
on  the  methods  and  on  the  tackle  employed.  To 
fish  with  heavy  rod  and  line  or  from  the  bank 
of  a  stream  gives  little  sport,  whereas  to  use  the 
lightest  of  rigs  from  a  boat  insures  sport  of  a 
high  order.  Early  in  August  the  small  fish  ap¬ 
proach  our  shore  from  the  open  sea,  and  the 
fact  that  they  appear  simultaneously  along  so 
many  degrees  of  latitude  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  mature  fish  spawn  in  the  open  sea  and 
that  as  soon  as  able  to  care  for  themselves  the 
fry  seek  the  tidal  waters  of  bays  and  rivers  for 
better  protection  as  well  as  more  readily  to  se¬ 
cure  their  favorite  food,  the  spearing.  Their 
growth  is  phenomenal.  From  the  fingerling  of 
about  two  ounces  in  weight  in  August  they  reach 
the  weight  of  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  pounds 
in  late  October,  when  they  leave  our  coast  for 
their  sojourn  in  that  vague  locality  termed  South¬ 
ern  waters.  It  is  quite  clearly  determined  that 
no  one  really  knows  where  the  bluefish  spend 
their  winters,  though  it  is  true  that  they  do  ap¬ 
pear  at  times  on  the  Florida  coast,  yet  they  are 
not  permanently  there,  or  at  any  other  point. 

The  fisherman  who  has  never  tried  this  class 
of  fishing  under  its  best  conditions  has  much  to 
learn  of  angling  delights.  The  pastime  has  grown 
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so  rapidly  that  thousands  of  experienced  men, 
as  soon  as  snapper  fishing  is  on,  give  up  the 
heavier  class — as  surf  fishing  and  bank  boats — 
and  devote  a  good  share  of  their  time  to  the 
higher  sport.  It  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to 
look  out  upon  the  boats  in  our  rivers  and  see 
the  happy  women  and  children  who  enter  into 
the  pastime  with  zest. 

The  method  I  have  found  most  effective  is  to 
use  a  good  light  boat  anchored  just  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  from  the  main  channel  of  a  stream  and 
near  to  the  point  of  a  good  sandbar  where  the 
sweeping  of  the  water  over  the  bar  soon  makes 
a  pool  or  ripple  at  its  base.  It  is  just  here  that 
the  wily  snapper  Loves  to  bask  with  quick  eye 
ever  on  the  alert  for  any  victim  which  may  come 
within  his  reach.  The  equipment  should  be  about 
as  follows,  and  to  be  clearly  understood  I  will 
describe  a  rod  I  have  used  for  many  years  and 
one  of  my  own  design,  fl  he  stock  or  butt  piece 
is  of  lancewood  made  from  the  tip  of  a  heavy 
rod  set  in  a  stock  in  which  the  real  seat  is  fas¬ 
tened  ;  the  tip  is  of  split  bamboo  six  inches 
longer  than  the  butt  piece;  the  center  ferrules 
are  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  and  all  mount¬ 
ings  of  German  silver.  The  angler  can  readily 
see  that  with  a  rod  six  feet  six  inches  in  length 
and  one-quarter  inch  in  diameter  at  center,  the 
equipment  is  light,  but  answers  a  better  purpose 
than  the  ordinary  trout  rod,  being  shorter  and 
consequently  more  snappy .  in  action  than  the 
larger  rod,  which  is  desirable  in  making  the 
strike  against  a  tideway. 

The  reel  should  be  very  small  and  of  rubber 
and  German  silver,  which  should  carry  a  line  of 
the  finest  nine-thread  special  linen.  This  line  is 
but  little  heavier  than  a  stout  sewing  thread  and 
is  all  that  is  to  be  desired.  In  salt  water  silk 
line  is  useless  and  should  be  avoided.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  in  the  open  market  just 
such  a  float  as  is  desirable  in  this  class  of  fish¬ 
ing  and  have  devised  one  constructed  as  follows : 
Take  two  bottle  corks  two  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  cement  the  ends  together.  1  hen  pass 
a  piece  of  bamboo  through  the  center.  Shave 
and  sandpaper  down  until  the  diameter  is  about 
as  great  as  a  stout  lead  pencil.  This  will  make 
the  most  desirable  float  for  this  work,  as  it  will 
nicely  support  the  T-shot  sinker  and  bait  and 
will  rest  upright  on  the  water  and  be  easily  seen. 
Besides,  the  diameter  being  small  offers  but  little 
resistance  where  the  strike  is  made. 

The  ringed  Carlisle  hook  is  most  desirable,  as 
it  has  a  needle  point  and  is  best  for  passing  the 
spearing  bait  over.  Into  the  ring  of  the  hook 
should  be  twisted  a  section  of  hair  wire  at  least 
six  inches  long,  into  the  upper  end  of  which  a 
small  brass  swivel  should  be  secured.  The 
swivel  allows  the  full  play  of  the  bait  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  untwisting  of  the  line  in  a  tideway,  and 
the  wire  saves  the  loss  of  the  hook  as  the  razor¬ 
like  jaws  of  the  snapper  work  havoc  with  gut 
snells. 

A  strong  attraction  for  the  snapper  is  found 
in  the  menhaden,  ground  or  chopped  fine  and 
placed  in  a  bag  of  muslin  or  other  light  fabric 
and  hung  from  the  side  of  a  boat.  Agitating  or 
squeezing  the  bag  at  intervals  sets  free  the  oil. 
which  creates  a  slick  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  will  he  followed  to  its  source,  “no  matter 
how  great  the  distance.  Once  the  fish  are  around 
the  boat  with  tackle  such  as  described,  fastidious 
indeed  must  be  the  angler  who  cannot  extract 
solid  joy  from  the  fierce  little  snapper  as  he 


takes  the  bait  with  a  rush  and  a  power  which 
seems  incredible  for  his  weight.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  procure  the  menhaden  as  described, 
a  good  supply  of  spearing  should  be  procured. 
A  few  of  these  chopped  into  very  small  bits  and 
the  flesh  cast  out  oyer  the  water  periodically 
serves  as  a  strong  lure  and  will  hold  the  fish 
around  the  boat  indefinitely.  In  baiting  the  hook 
with  the  whole  spearing  the  point  should  enter 
the  mouth,  pass  out  at  the  gills,  then  down  to 
the  tail  on  the'  outside,  and  there  through  the 
bait  as.  close  to  the  tail  as  possible. 

To  any  who  love  the  gentle  art  and  have  never 
tried  this  sport  as  described,  I  give  the  word — 
try  it ;  with  someone  who  knows  the  how  and 
where,  and  I  believe  the  verdict  will  be  favor¬ 
able  and  the  trial  repeated  at  an  early  date. 

Leonard  Hulit. 


All-round  Casting  Championships. 

New  York  Citv,  Sept.  7. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  the  National  tournament  in  Chicago 
last  month  no  event  aroused  so  much  interest  or 
was  so  keenly  contested  as  the  standing  for  the 
all-around  trophy.  Unfortunately  the  system  of 
scoring  was  such  that  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  either  spectators  or  contestants  to  keep 
track  of  the  standing. 

There  was  also  considerable  adverse  comment 
on  the  method  of  classing  the  all-around  con¬ 
testants  by  themselves,  excluding  all  other  con¬ 
testants  in  each  event  so  far  as  their  scores  com¬ 
pared ;  that  is  to  say,  if  there  were  twenty  en¬ 
tries  in  a  certain  event  and  only  two  were  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  all-around,  these  two  were  placed 
one  and  two  in  the  all-around  score,  regardless 
of  how  their  Scores,  compared  with  'the  other 
eighteen  contestants.  The  scoring  was  done  as 
follows:  In  each  event,  counting  only  those 

qualified  for  the  all-around,  the  high  man  scored 
1,  next  2,  next  3  and  so  on,  the  lowest  total  of 
points  winning. 

Contestants  to  qualify  for  the  all-around  trophy 
must  cast  in  a  distance  fly,  a  salmon  fly,  an  ac¬ 
curacy  fly,  a  distance  bait  and  an  accuracy  bait 
event.  There  were  two  each  of  distance  fly,  ac¬ 
curacy  fly,  distance  bait  and  accuracy  bait  events 
and  contestants  were  allowed  to  select  those 
events  they  preferred,  or  they  could  cast  in  all 
and  select  the  best  scores  in  each  style  of  event 
to  apply  for  the  all-around. 

I  claim  that  this  system  of  scoring  errs  in 
several  respects  as  follows : 

First — It  does  not  show  a  contestant’s  true 
all-around  standing,  as  he  is  not  compelled  to 
cast  in  all  events. 

Second — It  does  not  show  the  relative  all- 
around  standing  of  contestants. 

Third — It  does  not  provide  for  the  exception¬ 
ally  skillful  contestant  doing  himself  full  justice 
in  the  score. 

Fourth — It  does  not  provide  a  means  of  scor¬ 
ing  so  that  each  contestant’s  standing  may  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  as  the  tourna¬ 
ment  progresses. 

No  blame  whatever  attaches  to  the  officers  of 
the  tournament  on  this  account,  as  the  all-around 
trophy  was  practically  an  innovation  and  the 
svstem  of  scoring  was  purely  tentative  and 
framed  at  short  notice.  As  this  event  is  bound 
to  become  popular  at  future  tournaments  and 
will  be  much  soueht  after,  I  submit  that  now 
is  the  time  to  revise  the  system  of  scoring,  ad¬ 


mittedly  incorrect,  and  get  the  views  of  casters 
throughout  the  country. 

I  would  propose  a  system  of  scoring  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
based  on  a  standard  score,  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  points  scored  on  or  off  this,  according  to 
the  caster’s  performance.  This  would  be  both 
practical  and  simple  and  would  obviate  the  four 
objectionable  features  of  the  Chicago  system  as 
follows : 

First — To  qualify  for  the  all-around  contes¬ 
tants  should  cast  in  each  event,  else  how  can  the 
true  all-around  standing  be  arrived  at?  Even 
if  contestant  be  not  compelled  to  do  so,  he 
naturally  would  enter  every  event  to  improve 
his  score,  hence  more  interest  and  more  entries. 

Second — It  gives  the  true  relative  standing  of 
each  contestant  as  compared  to  all  contestants, 
as  each  man  scores  simply  what  he  makes. 

Third — It  provides  for  the  exceptionally  skill¬ 
ful  caster  in  any  one  event  obtaining  the  score 
his  performance  entitles  him  to. 

Fourth — It  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to 
easily  keep  score  on  the  all-around  standing  of 
any  or  all  contestants. 

The  system  of  scoring  I  propose  would  con¬ 
fer  the  all-around  trophy  upon  the  contestant 
making  the  highest  total  of  points,  based  on  the 
following  standard  scores : 

Salmon  fly  .  125  feet=10O  points 

'(Each  foot  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

Heavy  distance  fly  . . .  100  feet=100  points 

(Each  foot  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

Light  distance  fly .  85  feet=100  points 

(Each  foot  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

Dry  fly  accuracy,  15  casts .  08  per  cent. =100  points 

(Each  1-15  per  cent,  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 
Regular  fly  accuracy,  15  casts.....  99  per  cent. =100  points 
( Each  1-15  per  cent,  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

Half-ounce  distance . . .  175  feet=100  points 

(Each  foot  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

Quarter-ounce  distance .  135  feet=100  points 

(Each  foot  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

%  or  Vi  ounce  accuracy,  10  casts.  98  per  cent. =100  points 
(Each  1-10  per  cent,  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

%  or  %  ounce  accuracy,  15  casts.  97  per  cent.=100  points 
(Each  1-15  per  cent,  equals  1  point,  plus  or  minus.) 

EXAMPLES. 


Score.  , — Points—^ 

Heavy  distance  fly .  109ft. =100+  9=109 

Light  distance  fly .  96ft. =100+11=111 

Salmon  distance  fly .  130ft. =100-(-  5=105 

Dry  fly  accuracy  . 98.3%=100+  3=103 

Regular  fly  accuracy  . 9S.5%=100— 10=  90 

Half-ounce  distance  .  165ft.=100 — 10=  90; 

Quarter-ounce  distance .  12Oft.=lO0 — 15=  So 

Half-ounce  accuracy,  10  casts . 98.7%=100+  7=107 

Half-ounce  accuracy,  15  casts . 98.7%=100+22=122 


To  show  how  nicely  this  works  out  the  exact 
relative  standing  of  contestants  we  will  take  the 
following  example,  comparing  the  two  systems 
of  scoring : 

Competitive  example,  Chicago  system  vs.  Dar¬ 
ling’s  scale : 

CHICAGO  SCALE  (FIRST  PLACE  I  POINT). 

14oz.  %oz.  Heavy  Accy  Salmon 

Dist.  Dist.  Accy.  Fly.  Fly.  Fir.  Score. 
Brown  ....140  180  99.5  95  99.0  125  9 

Jones  . 139  179  99.4  105  99.6  140  9 

darling’s  SCALE  (POINTS  IN  PARENTHESIS). 
Brown  14O(105)lSO(105)99. 5(115)  95  (95)99. 0(100)125(100)=620 
Jones  .  139(104)179(104)99. 4014)105(105)99. 6(106)140(115)=G4$ 

Here  we  see  Brown  has  just  nosed  out  Jones- 
in  the  bait  events,  but  is  badly  beaten  in  the  fly 
events.  Under  the  Chicago  scale  the  result 
would  be  a  tie.  which  is  manifestly  wrong,  as 
Jones  has  made  a  distinctly  better  all-around' 
showing  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  win  in¬ 
stead  of  a  tie. 

The  points  in  this  scale  have  been  carefully 
figured  and  will,  upon  trial,  be  found  to  be  well 
balanced  as  regards  fly-casters  vs.  bait-casters. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  some  of 
the  clubs  to  try  it  at  the  club  or  impromptu  tour¬ 
naments  and  report  results.  Lou  S.  Darling. 
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Inter-State  Tournament. 

The  third  annual  interstate  tournament  was 
held  at  Weequahic  Park,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept. 
10,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Newark  Bait-  and 
Fly-Casting  Club.  The  contests  were  keenly  en¬ 
joyed  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
Everyone  was  pleased  to  see  the  return  to  the 
game  of  such  famous  “old-timers”  as  Reuben 
Leonard  and  Hiram  Hawes,  now  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  under  the  revised  rules  adopted  at  Chicago 
this  year.  The  new  National  Association  rule, 
together  with  classified  casting,  will  work  for 
increased  interest  in  club  and  tournament  mat¬ 
ters  and  will  prove  beyond  a  doubt  to  be  a  big 
“boost”  to  this  popular  sport. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  contest 
for  the  “All-around”  trophy  which  was  com¬ 
peted  for  under  the  new  scale  of  points  men¬ 
tioned  in  another  column. 

The  features  of  the  meeting  were  the  fine 
work  of  Reuben  Leonard  and  L.  S.  Darling  in 
the  five-ounce  distance  fly  event  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  casting  of  Mr.  Leonard  in  the  half- 
ounce  distance  bait  event,  in  which  he  broke  the 


IIAI.F-OUNCE  DISTANCE  BAIT. 


Class  A. 


R.  T.  Held.... 

196 

206 

193 

205 

191 

Average. 

i9sy5 

Points. 

123 

Perry  Frazer. 

50 

152 

50 

* 

55 

61% 

14 

A.  1.  Neu . 

05 

145 

* 

95 

130 

87 

12 

F.  T.  Mapes.. 

140 

174 

181 

173 

140 

161% 

87 

11.  Friedman.. 

142 

125 

130 

171 

104 

146% 

71 

I’.  1.  Muldoon 

171 

188 

* 

145 

175 

1374/5 

63 

A.  1.  Marsh... 

203 

216 

* 

217 

180 

163% 

88 

G.  Champion. 

182 

* 

197 

* 

50 

85% 

11 

R.  Leonard... 

221 

21S 

237 

218 

200 

218% 

144 

L.  S.  Darling. 

174 

175 

* 

176 

170 

139 

64 

Sands  . 

118 

123 

Class  B. 
123  125 

120 

121% 

47 

R.  Eichlin  ... 

133 

143 

142 

145 

60 

124  3/5 

50 

Tacobus  . 

138 

14‘3 

102 

80 

118 

116  %■ 

41 

^Indicates  broken 

line. 

DISTANCE  FLY-CASTING — HEAVY  ROD. 


Open 

Class. 

Score. 

Pts. 

Score. 

Pts. 

R.  Leonard . 

.  113 

113 

L.  S.  Darling. 

..  106 

106 

Perry  Frazer... 

.  101 

101 

F.  T.  Mapes.. 

..  100 

100 

Hiram  Hawes.. 

.  no 

110 

100-foot 

Class. 

C.  T.  Champion 

.  100 

100 

P.  T-  Muldoon 

..  '84 

84 

R.  1.  Held . 

.  94 

94 

*W.  McGuckin 

..  79 

79 

85-foot 

Class. 

Mercer  . 

.  80 

so 

R.  Eichlin  _ _ 

77 

*Cast  with  5-ounce 

rods. 

DISTANCE 

FLY- 

CASTING — FIVE-OUNCE 

RODS. 

Open 

Class. 

Hiram  Hawes... 

94 

109 

YY.  McGuckin., 

, .  73 

88 

R.  Leonard  . 

98 

113 

L.  S.  Darling.. 

. .  98 

113 

*R.  Leonard  _ 

102 

*L.  S.  Darling. 

..  102 

'jounce,  %-ounce. 

M.  A.  Beck .  98.4  98. 2 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer .  97.5  98.0 

C.  L.  Tolfson .  98.0 

C.  A.  Rhine .  97.2  _ 

Albert  T.ahman  .  97.1  .  97.9 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub  .  97.3 

The  State  tournament  will  be  held  on  Satur¬ 
day,  Sept.  17.  C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


American  Fisheries  Society. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  will  be  held  in  New 
York  city,  Sept.  27-29,  inclusive. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  society  will  meet  at 
the  New  York  Aquarium,  in  Battery  Park,  at 
10  a.  M.  The  members  will  be  welcomed  by 
Director  Townsend,  with  an  address  on  “The 
Conservatism  of  Our  Rivers  and  Lakes.”  Thfe 
regular  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  will 
follow.  A  luncheon  will  be  provided  at  the 
Aquarium  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 
The  afternoon  session  will  begin  at  2  p.  M. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  the  meeting  will  be 
held  at  tjie  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  Seventy-seventh  street  and  Central  Park 


WEEQUAHIC  LAKE,  WHERE  THE  INTERSTATE  TOURNAMENT  WAS  HELD.  PRESIDENT  CHAMPION  CASTING  WITH  A  FLY-ROD. 

Note  the  line  in  the  air.  The  engraving  is  from  a  silver  print  that  was  not  re¬ 
touched,  nor  was  the  negative  altered  in  ary  way.  The  exposure  was  1/330  of  a 
second.  The  line  was  about  B  size;  color,  green. 


record  for  both  average  and  longest  single  cast. 
The  old  champion  was  warmly  congratulated. 
Pie  tied  Darling  for  first  place  in  the  five-ounce 
distance  fly  event  with  98  feet,  and  on  the  cast¬ 
off  they  tied  again  with  102  feet.  As  time  did 
not  permit  finishing,  the  tie  was  put  over  until 
the  next  meet. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  fine.  The  wind, 
a  moderate  breeze,  was  just  right  for  the  distance 
bait-casting,  but  soon  changed  to  a  fluky,  baffling 
cross-wind  which  seriously  interfered  with  the 
distance  fly  events  and  necessitated  frequent 
changes  of  the  measuring  line.  There  was  con¬ 
siderable  time  lost  in  starting  the  events,  and 
this,  together  with  numerous  delays,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  frequent  changes  of  the  measuring 
line  and  target,  compelled  the  management  to 
postpone  the  miss  and  out  bait,  accuracy  fly  and 
accuracy  dry  fly  events  until  Oct.  1.  As  it  was, 
the  accuracy  bait  event  was  finished  in  semi¬ 
darkness,  which  materially  affected  the .  scores. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  Oct.  1,  in  addition  to 
the  postponed  events,  salmon  fly-casting  and 
surf-casting  with  alZ-ounce  weights  will  be 
features.  Summaries: 


85-foot  Class. 

P.  T.  Muldoon . .  7G  91  R.  T.  Held 87  102 

A.  j.  Marsh .  80  95  F.  T.  Mapes....  74V2  90 

Perry  Frazer  ...  80  95  N.  C.  Metcalfe.  73  88 

C.  T.  Champion.  79  94 


HALF-OUNCE  ACCURACY  BAIT — FIFTEEN  CASTS. 


Class 

A. 

A.  T.  Marsh... 

.97  4-15 

104 

F.  T.  Mapes... 96  5-15 

90 

R.  1.  Held.... 

.93  9-15 

49 

L.  S.  Darling.  .97  13-15 

113 

C.  Champion. 

.96  13-15 

98 

R.  Leonard  ...96  12-15 

97 

A,  1.  Neu . 

.97 

100 

P.  1.  Muldoon. 97  7-15 

107 

R.  Eichlin  ... 

.97  2-15 

102 

H.  Friedman.  .95  12-15 

82 

G.  Endersby.. 

.95  12-15 

82 

Class 

B. 

Sands  . 

.92  5-15 

30 

Hanners  . 96  2-15 

87 

Gano  . 

.94  7-15 

62 

Jacobus  . 93  8-15 

48 

STANDING 

FOR  “all-around”  POINT  TROPHY 

(Contestants  must  enter  each  event,  except  “mis 
and  out,”  to  qualify.) 


R.  T. 

Held . 

....  368 

C.  T. 

Champion. . . . 

...  303 

F.  T. 

Mapes . 

Reube 

n  Leonard.... 

. . .  167 

P.  J. 

Muldoon.. . . . 

....  345 

L.  S. 

Darling  . 

Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  9  —Editor  Forest  and 
S ti'eam :  M.  A.  Beck  won  both  the  quarter  and 
half-ounce  events  in  the  weekly  casting  tourney 
of  the  club  which  was  held  on  Sept.  7,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Park.  Following  are  the  scores: 


West.  .  The  morning  session  will  begin  at  10 
o’clock;  the  afternoon  session  at  2:30.  A  lunch¬ 
eon  will  be  provided  by  the  trustees  of  the 
museum.  All  papers  requiring  the  use  of  the 
stereopticon  will  be  presented  on  Wednesday,  in 
order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  facilities  afforded  by  the  museum. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th,  meetings  will  again  be 
held  at  the  Aquarium  at  10  a.  m.  and  at  2  p.  m. 
The  Hotel  Navarre,  at  Thirty-eighth  street  and 
Seventh  avenue,  has  been  selected  as  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  society. 

No  special  entertainments  have  been  arranged 
for  the  meeting  in  New  York,  the  committee 
being  of  the  opinion  that  the  visiting  members 
will  prefer  the  amusements  afforded  by  the  city. 
The  Fishmongers’  Association  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  members  to  visit  the  Fulton  Fish 
Market, '  Pier  17,  East  River,  foot  of  Fulton 
street.  The  market  should  be  visited  in  the 
morning  — the  earlier  the  better.  Correspond¬ 
ence  intended  for  the  officers  or  members  of 
the  society  should  be  sent  in  care  of  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  Battery  Park.  Members  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  present  are  urgently  requested  to 
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:so  inform  the  chairman,  in  order  that  complete 
■arrangements  may  be  made. 

NAMES  OF  CONTRIBUTORS  AND  TITLES  OF  PAPERS  TO 
BE  READ. 

John  P.  Babcock,  Deputy  Fish  Commissioner 
•of  British  Columbia,  Victoria,  B.  C.  “Some  Ex¬ 
periments  in  the  Burial  of  Salmon  Eggs,  Sug¬ 
gesting  a  New  Method  of  Hatching  Salmon  and 
Trout.”  , 

Dr.  S.  P.  Bartlett,  Field  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Fisheries  Station,  Quincy,  Ill. 
"Rescue  Work — The  Saving  of  Fishes  frqm 
Overflowed  Lands.” 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  State  Fish  Culturist  of  New 
York.  “Notes  on  the  Black  Basses,  with  Special 
Reference  to  their  Cultivation  in  Ponds.” 

D.  C.  Booth,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Fisheries  Station,  Spearfish,  S.  D.  “Fish 
Cultural  Possibilities  of  the  National  Preserves.” 

Dr.  H.  C.  Bumpus,  Director  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  “The  Education  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple  in  Fishery  Matters.” 

Charles  W.  Burnham,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish- 
'eries,  Washington,  D.  C.  “Notes  on  the  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Transportation  of  an  Exhibit  of  Ber¬ 
muda  Fishes.” 

Prof.  Bashford  Dean,  Columbia  University. 
“Announcement  of  Dr.  Nishikawa’s  Success  in 
Causing  the  Pearl  Oyster  to  Secrete  Perfect  and 
Spherical  Pearls.” 

S.  W.  Downing,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Fisheries  Station,  Put-in  Bay,  Ohio. 
“Some  of  the  Difficulties  Encountered  in  Col¬ 
lecting  Pike  Perch  Eggs.” 

Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Scientific  Inquiry,  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries.  “The  Alaska  Fisheries  Service”  (twenty- 
five  minutes).  “A  Pair  of  Fur  Seal  Pups  in 
Domestication”  (ten  minutes). 

A.  Kelly  Evans,  Commissioner  of  Game  and 
Fisheries,  Ontario,  Canada.  “The  Practical  En¬ 
forcement  of  Fishery  Regulations.” 

Prof.  Irving  A.  Field,  Western  Maryland  Col¬ 
lege.  “The  Utilization  of  Sea  Mussels  for 
Food.” 

R.  E.  Follett,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  New  England  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Association.  “Moving  Pictures  with  Lecture  on 
Conservation  of  Forest  Life.” 

Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  Director  State  Laboratory 
■of  Natural  History,  Urbana,  Ill.  “A  Program 
for  the  Investigation  of  a  River  System  in  the 
Interest  of  Fisheries.” 

Samuel  F.  Fullerton,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  “The 
Fish  Culturists’  Opportunity.” 

Dr.  Theodore  Gill,  Smithsonian  Institution. 
“The  Natural  Llistory  of  the  Weakfish.” 

Ferdinand  Hansen,  President  Russian  Caviar 
Co.,  New  York  city.  “On  the  Introduction  of 
the  European  Sturgeon.” 

Prof.  Francis  H.  Herrick,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  “Protecting  the 
Lobster.” 

Dr.  F.  M.  Johnson,  Boston,  Mass.  “Salvelinus 
Fontinalis  of  the  Sea.” 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity.  “International  Regulations  and  what 
they  Mean.” 

John  L.  Leary,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Fisheries  Station,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 
“The  Sunfish.” 

Dr.  M.  C.  Marsh,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries.  Washington,  D.  C.  “Thyroid  Tumors 
in  Salmonoids.” 


W.  E.  Meehan,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of 
Pennsylvania.  “Observations  on  the  Small¬ 
mouthed  Black  Bass  During  the  Spawning  Sea¬ 
son  of  1910.”  “The  Work  of  the  Department 
of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Prevention 
of  Stream  Pollution.” 

James  Nevin,  Superintendent  Wisconsin  Fish 
Commission,  Madison,  Wis.  “Reminiscences  of 
Forty-one  Years’  Work  in  Fish  Culture.” 

Prof.  Raymond  C.  Osburn,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Assistant  Director  New  York  Aquarium. 
“The  Effects  of  Exposure  of  the  Gill  Filaments 
of  Fishes.” 

H.  Wheeler  Perce,  President  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Scientific  Angling  Clubs.  “Some  General 
Remarks  on  Fishing  for  Sport.”  ‘ 

W.  LI.  Safford,  Superintendent  Crawford 
Hatchery,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pa.  "Observations 
on  Frog  Culture.” 

Win.  P.  Seal,  Delair,  N.  J.  “The  Future  of 
the  American  Fisheries  Society.” 

Dr.  F.  B.  Sumner,  Director  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
"Adaptive  Changes  of  Color  Among  Fishes.” 
(Illustrated.) 

W.  T.  Thompson,  United  States  Fisheries 
Station,  Leadville,  Colo.  “Is  Irrigation  a  Menace 
to  Trout  Culture?” 

John  W.  Titcomb,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
of  Vermont.  “On  the  Scientific  Feeding  of 
Fishes.” 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  Director  New  York 
Aquarium,  Acting  Director  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  “The  Conservation  of  Our 
Rivers  and  Lakes.” 

Prof.  H.  B.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois. 
“Animal  Parasites  and  Parasitic  Diseases  of 
Fresh  Water  Fish  in  the  United  States.” 

S.  G.  Worth,  Superintendent  U.  S.  Fisheries 
Station,  Mammoth  Springs,  Ark.  “Atlantic 
River  Sturgeon  in  Economic  Relation  to  Flies 
and  Livestock.”  “Observations  on  the  Natural 
Food  of  Small-mouthed  Bass  Fry  at  Mammoth 
Springs  Station,  Arkansas.” 

The  following  members  have  also  indicated 
that  they  will  present  papers,  but  the  titles  have 
not  been  received:  Frank  N.  Clark,  Superinten¬ 
dent  United  States  Fisheries  Station,  Northville, 
Mich. ;  Prof.  T.  L.  Hankinson,  Zoologist,  Char¬ 
leston,  Ill. ;  R.  S.  Johnson,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Fish  Culture,  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  D.  Joslyn,  President  State 
Board  Fish  Commissioners,  Detroit,  Mich ; 
Dwight  Lydell,  Michigan  Fish  Commission,  Com¬ 
stock  Park,  Mich. ;  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince,  Domin¬ 
ion  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
A.  Rosenberg,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

A  special  anniversary  program  will  be  in 
readiness  for  distribution  at  the  meeting.  Mem¬ 
bers  are  requested  to  send  to  the  chairman  as 
soon  as  possible  the  titles  of  all  additional  papers 
which  should  be  included  in  the  program,  and 
to  correct  such  errors  as  may  be  found  in  this 
announcement. 

C.  H.  Townsend,  Chairman. 
W.  E.  Meehan, 

Frank  N.  Clark, 

Hugh  M.  Smith, 

George  P.  Slade, 

Raymond  C.  Osburn. 

Special  Anniversary  Committee. 


The  Forest  and  Strea.m  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly.  x 


A  Record  Season. 

St.  John’s,  N.  F.,  Sept.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Since  last  writing,  in  the  course  of  my 
official  duties  I  have  visited  all  the  south  coast 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  west.  Early  in  the 
season  the  Game  and  Inland  Fish  Commissioners 
made  stringent  rules  as  to  the  protection  of  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers. 

All  nets  were  removed  to  points  on  the  coast 
that  would  give  the  salmon  a  fair  chance  of 
getting  into  the  rivers.  Nets  were  also  removed 
from  the 'arms  and  estuaries  near  the  salmon 
streams.  This  regulation  caused  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction  among  the  coast  fishermen,  but 
the  results  have  fully  justified  the  action  of  the 
commission. 

The  past  season,  all  things  considered,  has 
been  the  best  for  many  years.  Inquiries  all 
along  the  south  coast  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
run  of  salmon  was  much  greater  and  the  fish 
larger  than  ever  before  recorded. 

The  supervisor  of  wardens  at  Placentia,  P. 
Croke,  assured  me  that  all  the  pools  up  the 
Southeastern  River  were  literally  teeming  with 
fish.  The  same  was  true  of  other  rivers  on  the 
south  coast  that  scarcely  anyone  fished.  La 
Poile  River  with  its  beautiful  pools  was  filled 
with  numerous  salmon  of  a  very  large  size,  and 
the  anglers  in  that  section  were  very  few,  if 
any.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  owing  to 
lack  of  rain,  the  rivers  were  very  low,  and  the 
fish  .sluggish. 

I  camped  at  the  Steel  Mountains,  St.  Georges, 
one  night  and  though  the  pool  was  full  of  sal¬ 
mon,  we  only  got  three  for  the  evening  and 
morning’s  fishing.  The  surface  of  the  pool  was 
as  calm  as  oil,  and  the  water  too  clear.  This  is 
a  lovely  place  to  camp  and  practically  unfre¬ 
quented.  We  were  the  only  visitors,  excepting 
one  or  two  local  anglers  for  the  season. 

It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Steel  Moun¬ 
tains  about  four  miles  from  St.  Georges.  There 
is  a  splendid  dry  level  road  from  the  hotel  kept 
by  Mr.  Le  Roux,  and  one  need  scarcely  wet  his 
feet.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  a 
party  comprising  ladies. 

We  met  on  the  train  Mr.  Mack,  a  celebrated 
local  angler  and  writer,  with  his  son,  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.  They  told  a  story  with  great 
gusto  in  which  the  laugh  was  against  them.. 
Mack,  Jr.,  hooked  a  Aery  large  fish  and  played 
him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  had  hard  lines 
and  lost  him. 

While  he  was  still  regretting  his  luck— this 
was  the  first  rise  he  had  got  for  the  whole  day— 
a  young  American  came  along  with  his  outfit 
and  stood  near  him.  This  boy  had  never  fished 
before  and  did  not  know  the  etiquette.  He 
asked  permission  to  throw  where  Mr.  Mack  was 
fishing,  and  it  was  granted  with  a  good  humored 
smile.  The  youngster  threw  and  in  the  second 
or  third  cast  hooked  a  beauty.  He  got  rattled 
naturally,  so  Mack  constituted  himself  master  of 
ceremonies.  He  directed  the  boy  when  to  reel 
up,  and  when  to  give  slack,  and  after  a  hard 
fight,  assisted  by  the  whole  company,  the  boy 
landed  a  magnificent  fish  that  tipped  the  scales 
at  twenty-six  pounds.  This  was  the  only  fish 
that  was  landed  for  the  day  and  Mack  will 
never  be  convinced  but  that  the  unsophisticated 
greenhorn  captured  the  salmon  that  was  served 
up  for  his  especial  delectation. 

Guide  Bennett,  who  was  out  with  H.  D.  Reid, 
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fishing  at  Main  Gut,  reports  that  fish  were  very 
plentiful  and  gamy.  Twenty  splendid  salmon 
were  hooked  the  first  day,  fourteen  of  them 
being  landed.  Nine  more  were  caught  during 
part  of  the  next  two  days.  Seventeen  of  these 
fish  weighed  from  8  to  23  pounds,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  about  4  pounds.  This  is  a  stream  that 
is  very  seldom  fished  and  has  lots  of  room  for 
many  anglers. 

There  are  numerous  other  reports  as  good,  if 
not  better  than  the  above,  from  various  other 
sections,  all  tending  to  prove  that  the  fishing  is 
improving  year  by  year. 

C.  DuB.  Wagstaff  had  the  sport  of  his  life 
this  season.  I  gave  you  a  description  in  my  last 
notes  of  the  big  fellow  that  he  captured  after  a 
four  hours’  fight.  Those  who  saw  it  say  that 
it  was  a  beautiful  and  perfect  fish.  Since  then 
he  caught  the  largest  fish  I  have  seen  reported 
this  season.  He  shipped  it  to  me  and  I  can  say 
from  personal  experience  that  it  was  a  beautiful 
salmon,  and  as  delicious  as  it  was  beautiful.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Wagstaff’s  note  accompanying  the  fish,  which  I 
think  will  interest  all  angling  readers :  “I  took 
the  salmon  I  sent  you  last  Sunday.  He  was  a 

beauty,  fresh  run,  and  the  most  perfect  fish  I 

have  ever  taken,  as  you  may  judge  by  the 

measurements:  Length,  41 T4  inches;  depth,  13; 
girth,  25;  through  body,  6J4  I  weighed  after  being 
out  of  the  water  three  hours,  33!%  pounds. 

“I  am  high  hook  on  the  Codroys  for  the  season, 
and  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  in  Newfoundland. 

“I  have  had  some  fine  sea  trout  fishing.  On 
the  17th  I  took  two  and  a  half  dozen ;  18th, 
three  and  a  half  dozen;  19th  (raining)  one 

dozen.  A  number  went  over  2l/2  pounds,  several 
3  and  3(4,  and  1  pound  was  the  average  size. 
So  you  see  1  struck  the  highwater  mark  when  I 
stopped  over  for  a  few  days  to  avoid  the  heat 
in  New  York.” 

There  is  a  record  of  which  any  fisherman 
might  well  feel  proud.  W.  J.  Carroll. 


Fishing  in  Nebraska. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Sept.  8 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Special  Deputy  Game  Warden  Otto 

W.  Wolf,  of  Madison,  confiscated  a  large  eight- 
foot  fish  trap  which  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  doing  active  business  on  lower  Union 
Creek.  The  trap  was  found  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  Madison’s  respected  citizens  who 
claimed  that  he  was  using  it  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  muskrats.  The  trap  was  constructed 
of  closely  woven  chicken  wire  and  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  men  who  claim  to  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  fish  traps  to  be  one  of  the 
best  they  had  ever  seen. 

A  correspondent  who  writes  for  a  never-fail¬ 
ing  black  bass  bait  should  know  that  no  such 
bait  exists.  No  one  has  ever  had  a  patent  on 
catching  any  kind  of  fish  at  any  particular  time 
if  the  fish  are  not  in  a  mood  to  bite  what  is 
offered  to  them,  and  if  an  angler  had  a  sure 
thing  in  the  way  of  catching  fish,  angling  would 
soon  lose  its  charm.  It  is  the  glorious  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  fishing  that  makes  it  so  attractive.  I 
have  fished  on  many  of  the  choicest  waters  of 
Minnesota,  and  many  and  oft  have  been  my  dis¬ 
appointments.  If  I  could  always  catch  from  a 
half  to  a  dozen  nice  bass  in  a  morning  or  after¬ 
noon,  I  would  be  supremely  contented,  and  think 
I  was  in  the  best  of  luck,  for  I  have  cast  and 
trolled  many  a  day  all  day  long  until  the  boat 


seat  seemed  to  have  worn  off  my  vertebra  up  to 
my  shoulders  without  getting  more  than  a  strike 
or  two  to  encourage  me  to  broil  and  perspire  and 
blister  in  the  hot  sun.  Last  summer  two  friends 
at  Long  Lake,  Minn.,  cast  near  me  for  two  days 
and  never  got  a  strike,  while  1  caught  a  nice 
string  of  bass  each  day.  Our  tackle  and  bait 
were  exactly  the  same  and  we  were  casting  in 
the  same  water,  so  close  to  each  other  that  we 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  small  talk,  and  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  fail  and 
I  succeed,  unless  it  was  purely  fisherman’s  luck. 

The  remarkable  feat  of  capturing  three  black 
bass  at  one  time  on  the  fly  was  accomplished  by 
S.  A.  Farrell,  of  Chicago,  while  casting  with 
Nebraska  friends  on  the  lake  near  Merriam, 
Cherry  county,  a  few  days  ago.  Mr.  Farrell  had 
three  flies  on  his  line  and  the  three  fishes  must 
have  struck  almost  simultaneously,  as  it  is  un¬ 
likely  a  fish  would  take  the  lure  while  another 
fish  on  the  same  line  was  struggling  for  its  free¬ 
dom.  The  three  bass  did  not  give  the  angler 
any  unusual  trouble  in  landing  them.  The  com¬ 
bined  weight  was  three  and  three-quarter  pounds. 

Let  all  the  enemies  of  the  finny  tribe  rise  and 
bless  me.  I  have  discovered  an  absolute  anti¬ 
dote  for  mosquitoes,  jiggers  and  woodticks,  and 
you  can  lay  it  before  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  If  any  of  them  are  going  to  Min¬ 
nesota,  or  any  other  place,  fishing  or  camping 
this  fall,  they  will  find  my  remedy  a  sure  one. 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  saturated  solu¬ 
tion  of  hyposu’phite  of  soda.  If  liberally  applied 
to  the  face  and  hands  before  going  into  the 
woods,  neither  skeeters  nor  jiggers  will  molest 
them.  It  is  a  sure  cure  also  after  being  bitten. 
Just  apply  liberally  twice  a  day,  and  that  will 
end  your  trouble.  Sandy  Griswold. 

[Hyposulphite  of  soda  has  been  recommended 
also  as  a  remedy  for  poison  ivy. — Editor.] 

Tuna  Celebrate  Again. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Aug.  25. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  middle  of  August  was  the  time 
set  for  tuna  excitement  by  the  experienced.  It 
proved  a  premature  guess  by  a  few  days.  How¬ 
ever,  Dr.  Vilas  landed  a  good  specimen  of  136 
pounds,  the  smallest  of  the  year  thus  far,  al¬ 
though  a  big  one  as  they  ran  last  summer. 
There  was  no  further  activity  until  Aug.  22. 

It  had  been  reserved  for  this  date  to  qualify 
a  fourteen-year-old  boy  for  the  highest  honors 
the  Tuna  Club  has  to  bestow.  Jack  Kendall,  a 
lad  big  of  his  years  and  strong,  after  the  usual 
summer  vacation  passed  in  fishing  with  his 
father  about  Catalina,  used  up  twenty-two  flying- 
fish  during  the  day  and  the  twenty-third  proved 
the  winning  number. 

The  catch  weighed  in  at  144K  pounds,  and  the 
boy  made  a  good  fight  of  it.  His  hands  were 
cut  and  skinned  in  proverbial  tuna  fashion.  He 
has  the  honor  of  being  the  club’s  youngest  mem¬ 
ber.  Lest  scoffers  rail  at  the  difficulties  of  a 
game  that  can  be  turned  by  a  boy,  it  might  be 
said  that  young  Kendall  has  more  strength  than 
the  average  man,  weighs  over  200  pounds,  and 
has  had  more  opportunity  to  learn  fishing  than 
falls  to  the  part  of  most. 

D.  Weibers,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  a  gold  but¬ 
ton  won  on  a  Clemente  yellowtail  on  light  tackle. 
Aug.  24,  at  5  430  o’clock,  he  hooked  on,  and  the 
Cabrillo  was  in  sight  the  next  day.  almost  eigh¬ 
teen  hours  later,  when  he  finally  wore  out  his 
line  and  broke  loose,  fairly  quivering  like  a 


palsied  old  man.  All  through  the  night  Weibers 
and  his  boatman,  Bert  Allen,  worked  over  the 
fish.  Whether  he  fought  it  hammer  and  tongs 
from  the  first  is  a  point  tuna  anglers  argue,  but 
most  maintain  no  man  could  fight  a  fish  that 
long.  1  he  previous  long  distance  record  was 
held  by  the  Woods  brothers  and  Harry  Elms, 
who  jointly  wrestled  fourteen  hours  with  a  tuna 
which  they  finally  lost  in  gaffing.  It  was  im- 
'mense.  Weibers  never  saw  his  and  estimates 
of  its  weight  are  therefore  idle  guess  work. 

People  stood  out  on  the  pleasure  wharf  half 
the  night,  everybody  in  town  having  been  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  fight  by  returning  boats. 

Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  4 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Scores  cast  to-day  at  Stow  Lake 
in  a  southwest  wind  : 


Event  No.  1, 
II.  B.  Sperry... 
C.  H.  Kewell... 
Austin  Sperry  . 
T.  C.  Kierulff. . 


distance,  feet: 

.  97  E.  . 

.  93  *A. 

.  1.95  *H. 

.  100 


A.  Mocker 
Sperry  .. 
B.  Sperry 


99 

104 

98 


Event  No.  2, 
C.  II.  Keweil... 
II.  B.  Sperry.. 
James  Watt  ... 
Austin  Sperry 
T.  C.  Kierulff.. 


accuracy,  per 

.  98'.  12 

.  98.6 

.  97.5 

.  97.9 

.  99.8 


cent. : 

F.  M.  Haight. 

E.  A.  Mocker 
*James  Watt  . 

F.  M.  Haight. 


Event  No.  3,  Delicacy, 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

James  Watt  . 

Austin  Sperry  . 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

F.  M.  Haight . 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

*James  Watt  . 

*A  Sperry  . 

*F.  M.  Haight . 

*H.  B.  Sperry . 


per  cent. : 

Accuracy. 

.  99.4  ' 

.  98.28 

.  97.16 

.  98.4 

.  98.36 

.  95.48 

.  98.8 

.  97.16 

.  97.32 

.  97.8 

.  98.32 


Event  No.  4,  lure  casting,  per  cent.: 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

James  Watt  . .  .  .  .  . 

Austin  Sperry  . 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

E.  A.  Mocker  . 

*James  Watt  . 

*A.  Sperry  . 

*H.  B.  Sperry . 

C.  H  Kewell . 

*Re  entries. 


Delicacy. 
99  ' 

99.10 
97.50 

98.40 

99.20 
87 

100 

96.40 

97.20 

98 

99 

.  97.6 
.  96.6 
.  95.7 
.  97.5 
.  98.0 
.  98.2 
.  97.4 
.  97.3 
.  97.8 
.  92.1 


68.10 

97.4 
97.12 

98.4 


Net. 

99.2 

98.49 

97.33 
98.22 

98.58 
86.24 
99.4 

96.58 
97.26 

97.34 
98.46 

93 

87 

127 

78 

124 

122 

132 


E.  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 


The  Anglers’  Casting  Club  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  n. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made  to¬ 
day  in  our  regular  scheduled  contest  in  quarter- 
ounce  accuracy.  Scores  in  per  cent. : 


Regular. 

f — Re-entries — n 

E.  1  own  . 

.  98.2 

99.0 

98.6 

L.  Place  . 

.  98.4 

98.9 

98.9 

YV.  Jamison  . 

.  99.1 

C  .  Lingenfelter  . 

.  96.6 

G.  Chatt  . 

.  97.4 

98.5 

97.8 

II.  Hokamp  . 

.  98.6 

98.4 

B  Burke  . 

.  96.3 

94.0 

96.6 

M.  Cooley  . 

.  96.8 

98.0 

H.  Does  . 

.  97.9 

1.  Hall  . 

.  95.8 

96.8 

96.9 

i  .  Nordholm  . 

.  97.3 

Visitors : 

Mr.  De  Garmo  . 

.  98.7 

Mr.  Linder  . 

.  98.2 

Mr.  A.  Berg . 

.  98.2 

Quarter-ounce  distance 

event ; 

average 

for  five 

casts : 

Regular. 

z — Re-entries— > 

E.  Town  . 

.  122.4 

131.2 

129.2 

L.  Place  . 

.  141.6 

140.6 

154.4 

W.  Jamison  . 

.  149.6 

107.6 

C.  Lingenfelter  . 

.  38.6 

Geo.  Chatt  . 

.  97.4' 

108.8 

95.8 

Mr.  De  Garmo,  visitor . 

.  59.6 

131.0 

L.  N.  Place's  score  of  154.4  feet  average  for 
five  casts  is  better  than  the  record  made  by  B. 
F.  Flegel  in  the  recent  international  tournament. 

Mr.  Place  also  cast  177  feet  in  this  event,  this 
distance  also  beating  Mr.  Flegel’s  longest  cast  in 
the  above  mentioned  tournament. 

Wind  southerly  and  varying  in  velocity. 

E.  M.  Town,  Sec’y. 


Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 

The  fall  regatta  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 
was  sailed  in  a  light  fluky  wind.  The  yachts 
were  sent  around  triangular  courses,  going  first 
across  the  Sound  toward  Lloyd’s  Neck,  which 
was  to  windward,  then  the  wind  hauled  so  that 
on  the  last  leg  they  carried  spinnakers.  Win¬ 
some  in  the  65-foot  class  took  a  long  lead  on 
the  first  leg  and  won  the  race,  with  lots  to  spare. 
Adventuress  succeeded  in  allowing  time  to  Elea¬ 
nor  and  won  by  56s.  Cara  Mia  defeated  Wind¬ 
ward.  The  elapsed  times  follow : 

Sloops — Class  K — Course,  20  Miles. 

Istalena  .  4  10  IS  Winsome  .  3  36  20 

Aurora  .  3  53  26 

Sloops — Class  M-*Course,  15  Miles. 

Eleanora  .  2  58  11  Gardenia  .  3  01  26 

Adventuress  .  2  55  44  Irondequoit  .  3  07  18 

Corrected  times:  Adventuress,  2.55.44;  Eleanora,  2.56.40; 
Gardenia,  2.57.20;  Irondequoit,  3.02.41. 

Sloops — Class  P — Course,  15  Miles. 

Cara  Mia  .  3  46  15  Windward  .  3  56  28 

30-footers — Course,  15  Miles. 

Alera  .  4  05  40  Caprice  . .  4  05  19 

Phryne  .  4  13  05  Rowdy  .  4  06  40 

Nepsi  .  4  14  27  Dahinda  .  4  05  09 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Sally  IX .  2  21  38  Juanita  .  2  19  02 

Wanderer  .  2  38  47  Notos  . .  d.n.f. 

Crescent  .  2  15  29 

Corrected  times:  Crescent.  2.10.44;  Sally  IX.,  2.14.29; 
Juanita,  2.19.02;  Wanderer,  2.32.41. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Scud  .  2  57  30  Redwing  .  2  46  15 

Fearless  .  2  39  31  Naiad  .  2  45  35 

Mist  .  2  49  29 

Corrected  times:  Fearless,  2.37.07;  Naiad,  2.38.24;  Red¬ 
wing,  2.45.27;  Mist,  2.43.54;  Scud,  2.55.06. 

Handicap — Third  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Psammiad  .  2  41  27  Chinook  .  2  45  09 

Robin  Hood  .  2  40  44 

Corrected  times:  Robin  Hood.  2. 34. IS;  Psammiad, 
2.35.49;  Chinook,  2.40.20. 

Interclub — Course,  11  Miles. 

P>abette  .  2  54  12  Lewanna  .  2  53  35 

Triton  .  2  45  35  Dagmar  .  2  53  52 

Como  .  3  00  16  Wild  Thyme  .  2  47  08 

Hamburg  .  2  51  00  Yukan  .  2  49  35 

’  Sloops — Class  R — Course,  8  Miles. 

Wahcoutah  II.  ...  2  39  17  Hoyden  .  2  11  09 

Hamburg  .  d.n.f.  Virginia  .  3  11  55 

Sloops — Class  S — Course,  8  Miles. 

Xereid  .  2  30  00  Midget  .  2  59  17 

Stamford  One-Design — Course,  S  Miles. 

Scaup  .  5  10  35  Dart  .  d.n.f. 

Fiddler  .  d.n.f.  Killie  .  d.n.f. 

Snapper  .  d.n.f. 

Bug  Class — Course,  8  Miles. 

Skeeter  .  d.n.f.  Inez  .  3  28  32 

Mayfly  .  4  58  29 

Match  Race — Course,  11  Miles. 

Arethusa  .  2  43  54  Rascal  III.  .  2  44  40 


Larchmont  Y.  C. 

The  fall  regatta  of  the  Larchmont  Y.  C.  was 
sailed  on  the  Sound  on  Labor  Day  in  light 
weather.  The  wind  was  so  light  that  the  races 
were  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  in 
all  classes.  Winsome  won  the  race  for  65- 
footers.  Adventuress  won  in  Class  L.  This  re¬ 
gatta  is  one  of  the  series  for  the  Sound  cham¬ 
pionships.  The  elapsed  times  follow ; 

Sloops — Cass  K — Course.  1514  Miles. 

Istalena  .  2  44  06  Winsome  .  2  38  30 

Aurora  .  2  47  54 

Sloops — Cl?"  M — Cc’-fiSe.  II1, £  Miles. 

Irondequoit  .  3  38  21  Eleanora  .  2  53  53 

Adventuress  . 2  50  05  Gardenia  .  3  12  30 

30-footers  Course.  1514  Miles. 

Alera  .  4  02  57  Dahinda  .  d.n.f. 

Phyrne  . .  3  51  42  Caprice,  .  4  01  25 

Nepsi  .  4  27  40  Rowdy  .  4  31  37 

Class  P — Course,  1514  Miles. 

Amoret  .  3  42  41  Cara  Mia  .  4  23  58 

Windward  .  3  40  30 

Glass  <1  Course.  15'4  Miles. 

Little  Rhody  II.  ..  1  38  00  More  Joy  .  1  39  IS 

T.nrchmont  One-Deswn,  Old — Course,  11  Mi!ec. 

Tola  .  1  00  37  Houri  .  1  03  45 

Rnceahnuts — Course.  11  Miles, 

Rascal  . . 2  56  05  Cliphora  .  2  42  04 


Handicap — First  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Interim  . 1  41  54  Wanderer  IV  .  1  50  32 

Crescent  .  1  43  24  Juanita  .  1  52  32 

Sally  IX  .  1  49  04 

'Corrected  times:  Crescent,  1.39.19;  Interim,  1.39.21; 
Sally  IX.,  1.43.28;  Wanderer  IV.,  1.46.58;  Juanita,  1.52.32. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Quest  .  2  02  52  Fearless  .  2  01  21 

Naiad  .  2  00  00 

Corrected  times:  Naiad,  1.54.00;  Fearless,  1.59.33;  Ouest, 
2.02.16. 


Handicap — Third  Division — Course.  11  Miles. 

Robin  Hood  II....  1  58  49  Rascall  III . 1  50  26 

Chinook  .  1  57  35  Psammiad  .  1  56  38 

Corrected  times:  Rascal  111.,  1.50.26;  Psammiad,  1.53.19; 
Chinook,  1. 54.49;  Robin  If.,  1.54.57. 


Handicap — Fourth  D'vision — Course,  11  Miles. 

Victory  .  2  01  22  Insurgent  .  2  03  2S 

Kenosha  I  .  2  02  37  Sybilla  . .  2  10  07 

Corected  times:  Insurgent,  1.59.49;  Kenosha,  2.00.11, 
Victory,  2.01.22;  Sybilla,  2.06.28. 


Handicap — Fifth  Division — Course,  11  Miles. 

Miss  Modesty  ....  2  20  17  Nimbus  III  . . 2  14  55 

Corrected  times:  Nimbus  Ill..  2.09.31;  Miss  Modesty, 


2.20.17. 

Interclub  Oas= — 


Festina  .  2  13  13 

Lewanna  .  2  16  44 

Wild  Thyme  .  2  15  11 

Hamburg  II  .  2  20  34 

Triton  . . . . .  2  11  17 


Course,  11  Miles. 

Como  . 1  57  29 

Yukan  .  2  11  22 

Babette  .  2  22  10 

Dagmar  .  2  06  32 

Salas  . 2  22  57 


Glen  Cove  One- lies' cn  Start.  1:10 — Course,  11  Miles. 

Jade  . .  2  08  26  Turquoise  .  2  11  56 

Catseye  .  2  10  37  Emerald  .  d.n.f. 


Manhasset  Rav  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Ardette  .  2  12  13  Scylla  .  2  32  01 


Class  R — Course,  11  Miles. 


Wacontah  .  2  18  07  Ogeemah 

Hamburg  .  2  32  18  Virginia  . 

Hoyden  .  1  50  59 


Manhasset  Knockabouts — Course,  11  Miles. 
Ahoy  . 


1  57  39 
3  19  14 

2  19  10 


Class  S — Course,  11  Miles. 

Drena  .  2  07  37  Alpha  . 

Nereid  .  2  04  38  Literze  . 

Bug  Class — Course.  5%  Miles. 

Big  Bug  . !...  2  25  30  Skeeter  . 

Rose  Bug  .  3  08  57  Iney  . 

Mayflye  .  2  24  02  Dragon  Fly 


2  23  10 
2  15  53 

2  58  48 
2  27  2S 
2  16  14 


Brooklyn  Y.  C. 


The  Brooklyn  Y.  C.  closed  its  season  last 
Saturday  with  a  regatta  sailed  over  the  Graves¬ 
end  Bay  courses.  It  was  the  eleventh  cham¬ 
pionship  event  of  the  Lower  Bay.  More  Joy 
started  and  won  a  good  race.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  round  Grayjacket  led  by  19s.  with  More 
Joy  second  and  Spider  third.  Reaching  on  the 
second  round,  More  Joy  took  the  lead  and  won 
the  race  by  32s.  The  elapsed  times : 

Sloops — Class  O — Course,  9.6  Miles. 

More  Toy  .  1  35  52  Spider  . > .  1  38  22 

Grayjacket  .  1  36  24  Florence  .  1  38  51 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  9.6  Miles. 

Joy  .  1  41  24  La  Cubana  .  1  51  00 

Mia’na  .  1  42  58  Kestral  .  1  52  26 

Teri  II . 1  44  01 

Corrected  times:  Miana,  1.39.25;  Peri  IT.,  1.40.58-;  Joy, 
1.41.24;  La  Cubana,  1.43.54';  Kestral,  1.45.20. 

Handicap— Second  Division — Course,  8  Miles. 

Careless  .  1  50  56  Breeze  .  1  59  34 

Corrected  times:  Careless,  1.50.56;  Breeze,  1.51.58. 

Sloops — cia=s  S — Course,  8  Miles. 

Blue  Bill  . 1  45  52  Alice  .  1  52  32 

Bensonhurst  .  1  48  16 


Sloops — Class  — Course,  8  Miles. 


Slow  Poke  .  1  49  02  Pike  . 

Merry  Widow  .  1  50  55  Bobs  . 

Skylark  .  1  52  31  Chico  . 

Mouse  .  1  53  43  Suffragette  - 


.  1  53  55 

.  1  54  34 

.  2  01  22 

Disqualified 


Sloops — Class  v — Course.  4  Miles. 


Aries  . . .  1  00  29  Bullfinch  . 

Meteor  .  1  05  45 


...  d.n.f. 


prize  and  all  completed  the  course  except  four. 
For  the  second  time  the  sloop  Yankee,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Chas.  E.  Miller,  won  the  race  and  another 
victory  of  this  character  will  land  the  coveted 
prize,  a  handsome  ship’s  clock  of  special  design. 
The  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  the  race,  clear 
weather  prevailing  with  a  strong  breeze.  The 
race  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one  for  the 
Yankee,  as  the  first  six  yachts  finished  within 
three  minutes  and  a  half  and  several  were  win¬ 
ners  of  their  places  by  but  one  second.  Within 
twenty  minutes  after  the  finish  of  the  first  boat, 
the  last  one  to  finish  had  crossed  the  line.  The 
yachts  were  given  their  handicaps  at  the  start 
and  some  of  them  did  remarkable  work  in  get¬ 
ting  across  the  line  on  time.  The  Challenger, 
Queen  and  Frolic  made  the  start  without  the 
loss  of  a  second  and  but  few  lost  more  than  a 
minute.  Presto,  the  scratch  boat,  did  not  reach 
the  scene  of  the  race  until  almost  half  an  hour 
after  she  should  have  but  started,  although  it 
was  realized  that  she  could  never  overcome  the 
lead  of  the  others.  The  course  was  from  Meiggs 
wharf  to  the  Presidio  shoal  buoy,  thence  to  a 
stakeboat  anchored  about  two  miles  due  north, 
from  which  the  yachts  again  beat  out  to  the 
Presidio  shoal  buoy  and  back  to  Meiggs  wharf. 
The  race  was  in  charge  of  the  regatta  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Corinthian  Club,  the  place,  of  William 
Barlage  having  been  filled  by  Jerry  Stack. 

The  JEolian  Y.  C.  cruised  to  Redwood  City, 
Aug.  20,  and  on  the  following  day  a  handicap 
race  was  held  to  Alameda  mole,  this  being  won 
by  the  sloop  Speedwell,  Emma  being  second. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Pacific  Interclub 
Yacht  Association  for  the  Macdonough  trophies 
will  be  held  on  Sept,  io,  the  last  day  of  the 
great  celebration  given  by  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  at  San  Francisco.  In  addition  to  the 
trophies  mentioned  there  will  be  two  others 
raced  for,  these  being  presented  by  the.  Native 
Sons.  The  regatta  will  not  be  held  this  year 
under  the  universal  rating  rules  as  was  decided 
upon  last  spring,  owing  to  the  fact  that  many 
owners  have  not  yet  had  their  yachts  measured, 
so  the  old  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  rules  will 
again  prevail.  Yankee,  Martha  and  Monsoon 
are  about  the  only  yachts  that  have  been  given 
a  rating  as  per  under  the  new  measuring  rules. 
It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  winter  months, 
when  most  of  the  yachts  will  be  out  of  com¬ 
mission,  owners  will  have  them  measured,  and 
that  next  season  the  new  rule  can  be  thoroughly 
tried  out.  At  the  annual  regatta  this  year  there 
will  be  seven  classes  represented :  The  44-foot 
class,  36-foot  class,  30-foot  class,  25-foot  class, 
20-f oot  class  and  special  classes  for  schooners 
and  yawls. 

Several  of  the  yachts  of  the  Corinthian  Club 
cruised  to  Redwood  City,  Aug.  26,  where  the 
yachtsmen  were  the  guests  of  the  South  Bay 
Y.  C. 

The  regatta,  which  ended  Aug.  10  at  Santa 
Barbara,  was  the  most  successful  one  eyer  held 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  last  race  of  the  regatta  was  an 
arbitrary  handicap  event  and  a  very  exciting  one, 
five  boats  finishing  within  two  minutes’  time. 
The  race  was  won  by  Mischief,  with  Si  wash 
second,  Mahpe  third,  Alert  fourth  and  Wasp 
fifth.  White  Wings,  the  San  Francisco  yacht, 
was  unable  to  compete  successfully  in  any  of  the 
events,  having  lost  her  centerboard  on  the  way 
down  the  coast.  At  the  close  of  the  regatta  the 


Pacific  Coast  Yachting. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  2.  —  Beautiful  weather 
is  now  being  experienced  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Some  very  important  racing  events  have  also 
taken  place,  prominent  among  these  being  the 
race  for  the  Hammersmith  trophy  on  Aug.  20, 
this  being  a  Corinthian  Club  event.  1  he  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  race  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  seventeen  yachts  competing  for  the 


yachts  cruised  to  Santa  Cruz  Island,  about  thirty 
miles  offshore,  and  some  of  them  remained  there 
for  a  week.  White  Wings  was  taken  down  the 
coast  and  a  new  centerboard  was  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  at  San  Pedro,  when  she  returned  to  San 
Francisco.  The  trip  back  was  made  in  a  leisure¬ 
ly  fashion,  and  its  long  absence  from  port  caused 
considerable  anxiety  with  the  result  that  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  vessel  was  sent  in  search  of  the  yacht¬ 
ing  party. 
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Some  Lone  Skippers. 

Capt.  Parker  J.  Hall,  of  Duxbury,  Mass., 
generally  recognized  as  the  king  of  lone  navi¬ 
gators,  will  tell  you  that  a  crew  is  only  a  nui¬ 
sance  aboard  his  93-ton  schooner  Angler,  and 
that  he  has  no  use  whatever  for  such  an  en¬ 
cumbrance  of  his  decks. 

Year  in  and  year  out  he  has  coasted  single- 
handed  from  Calais  to  New  York,  rarely  with 
an  accident  worth  recording,  but  with  his  trim 
schooner  always  deeply  laden  with  lumber,  coal, 
brick,  oyster  shells,  or  any  other  freight  which 
business  may  offer.  Captain  Hall  has  worn  out 
one  vessel,  the  Robert  P.  King  of  119  atons,  and 
bids  fair  to  outlast  the  Angler  which,  although 
some  fifty-seven  years  old,  is  as  sound  as  a  nut. 

He  himself  is  a  marvel  of  physical  develop¬ 
ment,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
he  habitually  hoists  sails  and  anchors  without 
help.  Having  followed  the  sea  since  the  age  of 
nineteen,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion,  Captain 
Hall  also  has  the  distinction  of  never  having 
sailed  other  than  as  master  of  his  own  vessel. 

He  comes  naturally  enough  by  his  distrust  of 
crews,  for  some  years  ago  a  murderous  trio  of 
negroes  treacherously  attacked  him  as  his  vessel 
lay  at  anchor  in  a  Long  Island  harbor.  They 
took  his  freight  money,  which  he  had  just  re¬ 
ceived,  and  left  him  for  dead. 

The  lone  navigator  has  had  his  troubles,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  time  ago,  when  coming  to  the  west¬ 
ward  with  a  load  of  lumber,  he  got  caught  off 
the  coast  in  a  furious  norther,  and  tried  to  make 
Portland  Harbor.  The  gale,  however,  blew  the 
Angler  offshore  repeatedly  and  foiled  attempts 
to  make  it,  as  well  as  Portsmouth  and  Salem 
harbors.  She  finally  reached  Vineyard  Haven, 
Captain  Plall  having  stood  a  trick  at  the  wheel 
which  would  have  knocked  out  three  ordinary 
men. 

The  48-ton  schooner  Myrtle  Camp  might  be 
supposed  to  carrv  two  or  three  men  at  least,  but 
Captain  Daniel  Davis,  of  Mount  Sinai.  L.  I.,  is 
a  kingdom  of  his  own  and  has  only  to  obey  his 
own  orders.  He  also  has  the  art  of  making 
money  in  the  coasting  trade  at  his  finger  tips. 
Finding  much  to  be  desired  in  the  Long  Island 
Sound  trade  he  took  his  vessel  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  where  she  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  past.  In  order  to  avoid  pilot  dues  in  the 
bay  he  has  caused  the  Myrtle  Camp  to  hail  from 
Balthnore,  and  she  is  now  as  much  at  home 
there  as  a  myriad  other  white-painted  pungies, 
bug-eyes  and  coasters  of  various  sorts. 

The  fact  that  he  has  reached  his  three-score 
years  and  ten  does  not  deter  Captain  Candage 
of  the  6o-ton  schooner  New  Boxer  of  Southwest 
PTarbor  from  navigating  his  vessel  alone.  The 
New  Boxer  was  originally  the  Boxer,  and  was 
bui't  at  Wells,  Me.,  in  1843.  and  rebuilt  at  Ells¬ 
worth  in  1883.  I11  spite  of  her  age  she  is  tight 

as  a  cup.  so  her  skipper  is  spared  the  labor  of 
working  the  pumps.  The  New  Boxer  is  engaged 
in  carrying  lumber  from  Bangor  to  ports  in 
Penobscot  Bay. 

A  short  time  ago  the  schooner  Hiram,  of 
Calais,  built  in  1819  at  Biddeford,  and  of  sixty- 
seven  tons  register,  was  sailed  alone  by  her  cap¬ 
tain,  Charles  Greenlaw,  for  a  number  of  trips. 
What  is  more,  she  was  taken  round  dreaded 
Cape  Cod  with  lumber  to  Providence.  She  is 
one  of  the  oldest  coasters  afloat. 

Captain  William  Nutter,  of  the  Sarah,  hailing 
from  Mount  Desert  Ferry,  is  another  skipper 
who  finds  a  crew  superfluous.  His  craft  is  only 
a  44-tonner.  but  that  is  forty-four  tons  more 
than  many  would  care  to  navigate  alone. 

Two  other  brothers  have  also  achieved  renown 
in  the  same  direction.  Captain  Leander  Nutter 
has  sailed  the  Monticeflo,  of  seventy-one  tons, 
singlehanded,  and  Captain  Fred  Nutter  com¬ 
prised  the  entire  ship’s  company  of  the  Abby 
Morse,  of  thirty-four  tons.  Captain  Fred  ac¬ 
cumulated  enough  to  buy  another  schooner,  but 
had  the  hard  luck  to  lose  them  both  in  the  same 
storm  two  years  ago  near  Steuben,  their  home 
port.  Captain  Nutter  arrived  once  in  Portland 
Harbor,  having  stood  at  the  wheel  continuously 
for  fifty-eight  hours.  Several  other  Nutter 
brothers  are  shipmasters,  all  being  engaged  in 
the  Eastern  coasting  trade. 


The  old  schooner  Loelja,  of  sixty-six  tons,  a 
former  West  India  trader  and  with  a  record  of 
seventy-seven  hours  from  Deer  Isle  to  Bermuda 
to  her  credit,  was  sailed  for  some  time  single- 
handed  and  for  a  long  period  with  only  his  wife 
as  company  by  Captain  Thomas  R.  Amee,  of 
Kitterv  Point.  For  years  she  was  engaged  in 
carrying  lumber  from  Bangor  to  Boston  and 
Portsmouth,  but  is  now  lying  hopelessly  out  of 
repair  in  -a  creek  near  her  owner’s  house. 

Captain  Amee  commanded  the  Loella  for  over 
forty  years  and  has  been  to  sea  in  subordinate 
capacities  for  twenty  more.  Twice  only  in  his 
career  has  he  been  shipwrecked,  and  that 
strangely  enough  in  his  own  harbor  each  time; 
in  1845  as  a  boy  in  the  schooner  Paragon,  and 
in  1856  in  the  Frances,  of  which  he  was  master. 
Both  vessels  dragged  ashore  during  gales  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  spot. 


Ostara’s  New  Style  Jib  Header. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  a  revival 
of  the  racing  in  Weymouth  Bay  and  to  find  the 
Royal  Dorset  Y.  C,  which  has  given  so  many 
fine  regattas  in  bygone  years,  prepared  to  take 
its  accustomed  place  among  the  clubs  giving  first 
class  fixtures  round  the  coast,  says  the  Field. 
Racing  owners  have  to  thank  the  Knight  of 
Kerry  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  the  energy  they 
have  shown  in  reorganizing  the  arrangements  at 
Weymouth  and  bringing  the  old  club  to  the  front 
again.  And  the  sun  smiled  upon  the  English 
"Bay  of  Naples”  and  shed  soft  lights  on  the 
Dorsetshire  downs  and  upon  King  George  on 
his  proud  white  horse  on  the  hill,  while  the 
bright  blue  bay  was  crested  with  white  caps,  and 
it  was  perfect  racing  weather — blue,  breezy  and 
beautiful,  with  the  Nothe  full  of  yachts,  and  a 
good  program  for  those  who  took  part  in  the 
sport ;  no  fluking  and  a  true  breeze,  so  that  the 
fastest  and  best  vessels  won.  to  the  credit  of 
their  designers,  helmsmen  and  owners.  Jibhead- 
ers  were  set  at  Weymouth,  as  they  were  at 
Southampton  on  Saturday,  and  Ostara  was  quite 
under  the  impression  she  had  set  something  new. 
"Good  heavens!  what  is  that  going  aloft?”  said 
racing  owners  as  they  watched  Ostara’s  new  top¬ 
sail  going  up  when  the  vessel  lay  head  to  wind. 
“Mon,  yon  beats  all,"  commented  the  Scottish 
critic.  "I’ll  be  blessed  if  Ostara’s  no’  hoisting 
a  pair  o’  breeks !”  And  it  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  it,  for  the  new  jibheader  had  two 
tacks  divided  and  sewn  from  luff  to  clew  above 
the  halliards.  When  being  hoisted,  of  course, 
the  two  tacks  can  be  seen  flapping  in  the  breeze, 
but  when  set  they  are  laced  down  the  luff  from 
above  the  oeak  halliard  block  on  the  mast  to  the 
throat  and  hauled  down  with  the  tackles  port 
and  starboard.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  when 
turning  to  windward  the  tack  of  the  jibheader 
should  always  be  on  the  weather  side  of  the 
mainsail. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Burton’s  “in¬ 
vention”  will  work,  but  it  is  worth  a  trial,  for 
the  value  of  the  topsail  tack  to  windward  has 
oft  been  proved.  The  funny  part  of  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  double-tacked  jibheader  is  not  a  new 
idea,  but  is  only  a  very  old  idea  revived,  for  it 
was  “invented”  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Victor 
Montagu,  and  tried  in  the  40-rater  Corsair  in 
the  season  of  1802.  The  idea,  however,  came  to 
the  owner  of  Ostara  quite  independently  of  Cor¬ 
sair’s  trial,  and  he  maj'  not  be  aware  even  at 
this  moment  that  a  double-tacked  jibheader  has 
ever  been  set  on  a  racing  cutter.  Admiral  Mon¬ 
tagu  discarded  his  after  a  few  races,  and  did  not 
find  if  a  success.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
sufficient  draft  of  wind  will  not  blow  between 
the  tacks  to  nul'ifv  Me  advantage  of  always  hav¬ 
ing  one  tack  to  windward. 


Peg  Wins  Last  Sonder  Race. 

Galen  L.  Stone  won  the  last  race  for  Sonders 
sailed  off  Marion  last  Saturday.  The  wind  was 
light  and  Pee  finished  28s.  ahead  of  Sea  Coon. 
FTelen  was  third,  beaten  by  13s.  Other  starters 
were:  Toboggan.  Beaver,  Sally  VTII.,  Bandit, 
Bessie  II.  and  Picottee. 


Inter-Club  Series  Winners. 

1  he  Inter-Club  Racing  Association  closed  its 
season  with  a  regatta  sailed  off  the  Cottage  Park 
\ .  C.  at  Winthrop  last  Saturday.  The  winners 
in  the  series  races  for  the  different  classes  fol¬ 
low  : 

Class  A — Marie  L..  104;  Marie,  94;  Flirt,  721; 
Eleanor,  68;  Virginia,  60;  Novice,  60;  Thordis, 
52 ;  Kit,  31;  Marion  III.,  28;  Sinbad,  20;  Bervle, 
20. 

Class  B — Anna  C,  74;  Winona,  57;  Sintram, 
50  Idol,  17;  Louise,  14. 

Class  C— Violet,  43;  Thialfi,  34;  H.  Lindsay, 
27. 

Class  I— Dolly  III.,  77;  Dartwell,  67;  Busy 
Bee,  60;  Mudqekeewis,  40;  Emeline,  33;  Hustler, 
25;  Josephine,  28;  Iris,  17. 

Classes — Wawenock,  77;  Zoe,  73;  Minnehadin, 
48;  1.  X.  L.,  30;  Ruggy,  27;  Toss,  o. 

Cabin  Power  Boats — Torment,  39;  Heather- 
bell,  30;  Snap  Shot.  28;  Doeam,  26;  Gertrude, 
17;  Autogo,  16;  Beachcomber,  16. 

Open  Lower  Boats — May  S.,  26. 


Beverly  Y.  C. 

1  he  Beverly  Y.  C.  closed  it's  racing  season  on 
Buzzard's  Bay  with  its  seventh  Corinthian  Re¬ 
gatta  last  Saturday.  As  the  pennant  winners  had 
been  decided  before  this  race,  the  interest  was 
not  very  keen.  The  prize  for  21-footers  for  the 
best  season's  record  was  won  again  by  F.  L.  and 
G.  B.  Dabney’s  Terrapin.  F.  W.  Hob'bs  won 
the  prize  for  15-footers  with  Rebekah,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Codman  took  second  prize  with  Jalu. 
Robert  W.  Emmons,  3d.  w-on  the  pennant  for 
dories  with  Chipmunk,  and  he  was  very  proud 
of  his  success. 


Hull  0.  D.  Association. 

The  last  regular  races  of  the  season  of  the 
Hull  one-design  class  and  the  15-footers  were 
sailed  last  Saturday,  and  after  the  races  the 
members  of  the  Hull  One-Design  Association 
held  ’  their  annual  dinner.  There  were  about 
thirty  members  present.  The  club  championship 
was  won  by  E.  W.  Dutton’s  Meave  and  the 
prize,  a  ship’s  clock,  w’as  presented  to  Mr.  Dut¬ 
ton.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  E.  B.  Holmes’ 
Nicknack  and  the  third  by  G.  H.  Brazer  s  Eagle. 


Motor  'Boating . 


British  Comment  on  Pioneer’s  Defeat 

The  British  motor  boat  men  get  some  conso¬ 
lation  out  of  the  defeat  of  Pioneer  and  praise 
the  holders  of  the  cup  for  their  action  in  trying 
to  get  conditions  changed.  The  Yachtsman  says : 

"Though  the  failure  of  the  Duke  of  Westmin¬ 
ster’s  wonderful  motor  boat,  Pioneer,  to  bring 
back  the  British  International  Trophy  is  very 
disappointing,  there  are  some  features  of  last 
Saturday’s  race  that  go  far  in  consolation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  all  the  reports  that  have  been  cabled 
from  America,  Pioneer  showed  herself  to  be  by 
far  the  fastest  craft  in  the  race,  and  would  have 
won  it  with  the  utmost  ease  had  she  not  met 
with  some  accident  to  her  carburettor.  What¬ 
ever  the  nature  of  this  accident  may  have  been, 
it  delayed  her  by  little  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  yet  she  finished  the  course  of  thirty  miles  in 
63m.  21s.,  finishing  only  13m.  astern  of  Dixie  II. 

"That  the  British  boat  won  a  moral  victory  is 
evident  enough,  but  the  most  significant  state¬ 
ment  that  we  have  seen  in  the  reports  as  yet 
furnished  to  the  press,  occurs  in  that  cabled  to 
the  Daily  Mail.  It  runs  : 

“‘Aft£r  the  race  the  committee  met  and  de¬ 
cided  to  suggest  to  Lord  Northcliffe,  the  donor 
of  the  trophy,  that  in  future  the  championship 
should  be  decided  not  by  one  race,  but  that  the 
prize  should  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of  two  of 
three  races.’ 

"The  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America  has  set  an 
example  in  International  racing  that  might  well 
be  imitated  (even  at  the  eleventh  hour)  by  the 
holders  of  the  America  cup.  Despite  the  fact 
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that  a  carburettor  is  of  equally  vital  moment  as 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  hull,  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  best  boat 
did  not  win,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
expression  to  that  thought,  coupled  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  should  insure  a  fairer  test  in 
future  competitions. 

“The  Wolseley  Tool  and  Motor  Car  Co.  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  wonderful  speed  at¬ 
tained  by  Pioneer  in  this  race  (over  forty  miles 
an  hour),  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  en¬ 
gines  were  under  water  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  accident  with  which  the  boat  met  at 
Cowes  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Noel  Robins,  who 
steered  Pioneer  in  last  Saturday’s  race,  has  been 
awarded  the  Royal  Humane  Society’s  bronze 
medal  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  saving  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  on  the  day  that  the  boat  cap 
sized.” 


Pilgrim. 

The  motor  boat  Pilgrim,  owned  by  F.  A. 
Hyde,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  built  from  designs 
by  Gielow  &  Orr,  of  New  York  city.  Her 
principal  dimensions  are  :  Length  over  all,  36 
feet;  length  on  load  waterline,  35  feet;  beam, 
8  feet  6  inches,  and  draft,  3  feet.  In  appearance 
she  differs  considerably  from  the  ordinary  raised 
deck  type  of  cruisers,  as  her  sides  are  carried 
up  only  enough  to  give  sufficient  headroom 
along  the  transoms  and  lockers  when  a  person 
is  seated:  full  headroom  being  provided  for  the 
floor  space  by  means  of  a  trunk  skylight.  This 
arrangement  does  away  with  the  high  sided  ap¬ 
pearance  so  frequently  seen  in  motor  boats  of 
these  dimensions. 

The  interior  arrangements  are  very  simple; 
the  water  tanks  being  located  forward  of  the 
collision  bulkhead;  aft  of  this  a  toilet  and 
dressing  room;  next  aft  of  which  comes  the 
cabin,  with  two  berths;  aft  of  this  a  combina¬ 
tion  galley  and  engine  room,  with  a  hammock 
berth  on  port  side,  and  oil  stove,  locker,  shelves, 
a  sink.  etc.,  on  the  starboard  side;  aft  of  this 
is  a  long  cockpit,  with  a  raised  bridge  across 
the  forward  end,  upon  which  are  located  the 
steering  wheel  and  control  for  operating  the 
motor. 

The  boat  is  constructed  in  a  thoroughly  sub¬ 
stantial  manner,  using  the  native  woods  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  excepting  for  the  interior  finish, 
which  is  in  polished  mahogany  throughout. 

The  boat  is  driven  by  a  4-cylinder,  20-horse- 
power,  “Ralaco”  motor,  which  gives  her  a 
speed  of  over  ten  miles  per  hour.  The  fuel 
supply  is  contained  in  two  cylindrical  tanks, 
one  with  a  capacity  of  44  gallons  and  the  other 
of  24  gallons  capacity.  The  larger  tank  is  used 
for  holding  distillate,  and  the  smaller  one  gaso¬ 
line.  the  gasoline  being  used  for  starting  and 
running  the  motor  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
the  distillate  is  turned  on. 

The  boat  has  a  very  handsome  appearance, 
and  her  owner  has  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  her  in  every  respect.  She  is  an 
exceptionally  good  sea  boat,  and  very  comfort¬ 
able  at  all  times. 


Motor  Boat  Batteries. 

A  man  sat  on  the  after  deck  of  a  23-foot 
motormotor  boat  wiring  up  six  dry  cells  with 
electric  bell  wire.  Whenever  any  one  is  doing 
anything  toward  getting  such  a  boat  ready  for 
use  a  group  of  critics  gathers  by  his  side  and 
asks  him  why  instead  of  what  he  is  doing  he 
does  not  do  this  or  that.  Such  a  group  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  committee,  says  the  Sun. 

When  the  committee  saw  the  man  using  bell 
wire  for  wiring  up  the  dry  cells  one  of  them 
asked  why  he  did  not  get  some  good  insulated 
wire  and  do  the  job  right.  Being  in  an  affable 
mood  he  replied  :  “Good  insulated  copper  wire 
is  three  or  four  times  as  thick  as  this  wire  is, 
and  the  thicker  it  is  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
joggle  loose  when  the  boat  is  running.  If  it 
does  that,  the  battery  sparks  where  the  joggle 
is  and  not  in  the  cylinder.” 

“I  should  think.”  said  one  of  the  committee 
after  a  while,  “that  you  would  make  your  bat¬ 
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tery  waterproof  by  filling  the  battery  box  with 
paraffin.  Then  you  could  sink  it  in  the  bay 
without  hurting  it.” 

“Water  is  almost  as  good  a  conductor  as  cop¬ 
per  wire,  and  a  battery  of  cells  cast  in  paraffin 
would  be  exhausted  under  water  just  as  quickly 
as  if  there  was  no  paraffin  in  the  box.  Paraffin 
insulates  the  cells  from  one  another  and  pre¬ 
vents  joggling,  but  some  wads  of  newspaper  or 
wrapping  paper  rolled  up  and  packed  around  the 
cells  answer  the  same  purposes.” 

“But  why  do  you  use  dry  cells  at  all?”  an¬ 
other  o,f  the  committee  asked.  “Why  don’t  you 
get  a  good  storage  battery  and  have  the  right 
thing?” 

“A  good  storage  battery,”  replied  the  man, 
“weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  I  should 
have  to  tote  it  to  where  I  could  get  it  recharged, 
wait  two  days  and  lug  it  back.  If  they  didn’t 
happen  to  know  or  were  careless  about  the  cur¬ 
rent  used  in  recharging,  they  would  destroy  the 
battery.” 

“How  about  a  wet  battery  that  you  could  re¬ 
new  yourself  for  five  or  six  cents?” 

“I  had  one  in  a  16-foot  launch.  I  left  the 
boat  close  inshore  at  high  water  and  when  the 
tide  went  out  she  listed  over  and  the  battery 
liquid  ran  out.  It  ate  up  the  linoleum  floor  cov¬ 
ering  and  part  of  the  board  flooring.” 

“Don’t  ask  fool  Questions,”  said  still  another 
member  of  the  committee.  “What  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  cap’n  to  do  is  to  put  in  a  good  magneto, 
use  a  battery  of  drv  cells  for  starting  and  have 
no  further  trouble.” 

.“I  had  a  good  magneto,”  the  man  replied  as 
he  finished  up  his  wiring  job  and  erected  the 
battery  with  a  four-candle  electric  light  bulb, 
“and  I  gave  it  away.  The  brushes  wore  out 
and  had  to  be  replaced ;  the  commutator  wore 
down  until  there  was  no  insulation;  the  insula¬ 
tion  of  the  brushes  failed  to  insulate ;  the  belt 
kept  breaking  and  when  I  substituted  a  friction 
pulley  that  wore  out.  and  when  the  thing  wasn’t 
out  of  commission  and  was  making  2,400  revo¬ 
lutions  a  minute,  it  made  more  noise  than  the 
engine. 

“Because  of  the  many  ways  in  which  it  could 
get  out  of  order  it  gave  me  more  bother  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  outfit  gave  me.” 

“What  does  it  cost  you  for  dry  cells  for  the- 
season?”  some  one  asked. 

“I  use  two  sets  of  five  cells  each- — ten  cells 
at  25  cents  each.” 

“What  are  the  best  cells?” 

“Generally  speaking,  the  newest  brands. 
There  is  a  lot  of  rivalry  in  the  trade.  Any  new 
brand  is  apt  to  be  good.  A  few  brands  have 
kept  up  their  standard  of  goodness:  others  have 
been  cheapened  and  sold  on  their  reputation 
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until  they  became  so  poor  that  nobody  would 
buy  them.  In  this  respect  the  dry  cell  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  conducted  somewhat  like  the 
cigarette  business.” 

“Do  all  engines  cost  the  same  for  battery?” 
asked  a  landlubber  who  had  joined  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

"A  two-cylinder  motor  uses  twice  as  much 
battery  as  a  one-cylinder  of  the  same  make; 
a  four-cylinder  four  times  as  much  as  a  one. 
A  four-cycle  motor  uses  half  as  much  as  a  two- 
cycle,  because  it  sparks  once  in  two  revolutions 
instead  of  every  revolution.” 

“Economy  of  battery,”  the  man  who  was 
handing  out  information  went  on,  “depends  of 
course  upon  the  sparking  device.  Generally 
speaking,  a  jump  spark  rig  uses  more  battery 
than  a  make  and  break,  sometimes  called  a  snap 
spark. 

“The  amount  of  current  used  depends  upon 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  battery 
circuit  is  closed.  On  this  little  jump  spark 
motor  there  is  a  rotary  timer — a  wheel  rimmed 
with  insulating  fiber  having  a  section  of  bronze 
in  it.  While  this  metal  part  is  passing  under 
the  contact  plug  the  current  is  being  consumed. 

"The  metal  section  is  about  one-sixteenth 
of  the  periphery  of  the  timer  disk.  During  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  revolution  of  the  flywheel  a 
shower  of  sparks  is  playing  between  the  elec¬ 
trodes  at  the  end  of  the  spark  plug  within  the 
motor  cylinder,  the  explosion  chamber. 

“In  a  jump  spark  rig  the  shower  of  sparks 
begins  at  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit 
and  lasts  till  the  circuit  is  broken.  In  a  make 
and  break  rig  there  is  but  one  spark  for  each 
explosion.  It  takes  place  not  when  the  circuit 
is  completed  but  when  it  is  broken. 

“A  good  make  and  break  rig  closes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  about  1-32  of  a  revolution  before  breaking 
the  circuit.  Thus  it  consumes  about  half  the 
amount  of  battery  per  cylinder  that  such  a  jump 
spark  device  as  I  am  using  consumes.  But 
there  are  jump  spark  devices  that  do  not  con¬ 
sume  battery  more  than  1-32  of  the  revolution 
and  there  are  poorly  constructed  make  and 
break  contrivances  that  consume  current  dur¬ 
ing  a  quarter  or  more  of  the  turn.” 

The  man  who  had  wired  up  his  battery  and 
had  just  finished  screwing  on  the  cover  of  the 
battery  box  looked  up  as  he  ceased  speaking 
and  saw  that  all  of  the  committee  had  disap¬ 
peared  save  one  man,  who  had  not  spoken  be¬ 
fore.  This  man  said: 

“Thank  you.  I’m  getting  a  little  motor  boat 
and  haven’t  been  able  to  decide  about  battery 
and  the  rest  of  the  ignition  outfit.  I  think  that 
when  I  go  around  making  further  inquiries  I 
shall  be  able  to  put  up  a  pretty  fair  bluff  of 
knowing  something  on  the  subject.” 
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Canoeing. 


Knickerbocker  C.  C. 

Members  of  the  Fort  Washington,  Inwood  and 
Knickerbocker  canoe  clubs  took  part  in  the  an¬ 
nual  regatta  of  the  last  named  organization  last 
Saturday  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  main  event 
was  the  open  double  blades,  over  a  half  mile 
course,  for  the  Gould  trophy.  So  numerous  were 
the  entries  that  two  heats  were  necessary  and 
the  final  was  postponed  indefinitely.  The  club 
fours,  single  blades,  went  to  the  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton  Club,  by  two  lengths,  with  the  home  four 
second.  The  Knickerbocker  men  came  to  the 
front  in  the  tandem  single  blades,  leading  the 
Fort  Washington  entry  in  a  smart  brush  down 
the  river. 

The  Elliott  trophy  race,  for  decked  sailing 
canoes,  a  championship  event  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association,  went  to  Tot.  owned  and 
sailed  by  Wilbur  Andrews,  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Club,  which  led  Russel  Magers’  The  Bat  by  3m. 
The  summaries: 

Tandem  Single  Blade's,  Half  Mile,  Open  to 
All  Canoe  Clubs— Won  by  the  Knickerbocker 
Canoe  Club  crew,  with  George  F.  Henshaw  and 
Harry  C.  Calahan ;  Fort  Washington  Canoe  Club 
second,  with  I.  Walker  and  C.  Van  Dolin ;  Com¬ 
bination  crew,  composed  of  J.  Kelly  and  C.  Ber- 
ning,  third. 

Tail-End  Race — Won  by  George  F.  Denhard; 
Walter  Fink,  second';  Dr.  Hill,  third. 

Double  Blades,  Half  Mile  (for  the  Gould 
Trophy) — First  heat  won  by  George  F.  Hen¬ 
shaw  ;  S.  Powers,  second ;  W.  G.  Harrison,  third. 
Second  heat  won  by  F.  Smith  ;  George  F.  Den¬ 
hard.  second ;  Harry  C.  Calahan,  third. 

Final  heat  postponed. 

Man  Overboard  Race  (One-eighth  Mile) — Won 
by  crew  composed  of  Harry  C.  Calahan  and  G. 
Walker ;  C.  Berning  and  Marshall,  second. 

Club  Fours,  Single  Blades,  Half  Mile,  Open 
to  All  Canoe  Clubs — Won  by  the  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton  Canoe  Club,  with  Derheimer,  Kelly,  Van 
Dollin  and  Walker ;  Knickerbocker  Canoe  Club 
second,  with  Calahan,  Henshaw,  Smith  and  An¬ 
drews.  Inwood  Canoe  Club  did  not  finish. 

Elliott  Trophy,  Decked  Sailing  Race — Cham¬ 
pionship  event  of  the  Atlantic  division  of  the 
American  Canoe  Association ;  scratch. 


,  .  -i— •  lajjscu. 

Tot,  Wilbur  Andrews,  Knickerbocker  C.  C .  1  27  00 

Bat,  Russel  Magers,  Knickerbocker  C.  C .  1  30  02 

Mermaid,  Leo  Friede .  1  32  Ob 


Lakanoo  Canoeists  Win. 

Laicanoo’s  paddlers  defeated  the  Mohawk  C. 
C.  in  the  regatta  at  Park  Island,  Trenton,  on 
Sept.  3. 

Lakanoo’s  winning  crew  was  Benjamin  Sleeper, 
stroke;  Frank  Gauntt  No.  2,  J.  B.  Probasco  No. 
3,,  C.  E.  Sholl,  Captain.  The  famous  Mohawk 
giants,  Kuhn,  Anderson,  Tyson  and  Hill  com¬ 
posed  the  Trenton  crew,  while  a  third  crew  in¬ 
cluded  Rose,  Davis,  Schermerhorn  and  Kimble, 
of  Park  Island.  Rainy  weather  prevented  the 
attendance  of  three  other  crews  who  were  to 
have  competed. 

Lakanoo  won  the  two  most  hotly  contested 
events.  These  were  the  tail-end,  with  eleven 
entries,  in  which  Gauntt  and  Sholl  paddled  a 
tie,  with  Page,  of  Lakanoo,  third.  In  the  one- 
tnan  doubles,  quarter  mile,  with  nine  entries, 
Sholl,  of  Lakanoo,  won,  with  Jones,  of  Beverly, 
second,  and  Mcllvaine,  of  Beverly,  third. 

Ihere  were  eleven  contests  on  the  program  and 
every  one  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  The  sum¬ 
maries  ; 

Club  Fours,  Double,  Quarter-Mile — Won  by 
Park  Island.  Trenton,  Rose,  Davidson,  Scher¬ 
merhorn,  Kimble ;  second,  Mohawk,  Trenton, 
Kuhn,  Anderson,  Tyson,  Hill;  third,  Lakanoo, 
Page,  Buckley,  Gauntt,  Sholl.  Time — 1.42. 

Club  Fours,  Single  Blades,  Quarter-Mile — Won 
by  Lakanoo,  Burlington,  Sleeper,  Gauntt,  Pro¬ 
basco,  Sholl ;  second,  Mohawk,  Kuhn,  Anderson, 
lyson,  Hill;  third,  Park  Island,  Rose,  Davidson, 
Schermerhorn.  Kimble.  Time— 1.38)4. 

Tail-end,  One-eighth-Mile,  Eleven  Entries — F. 


Gauntt,  Lakanoo  and  C.  Sholl,  Lakanoo,  tie; 
third,  S.  Page,  Lakanoo.  Time — .55. 

One-Man  Doubles,  Quarter-Mile  Against  Tide, 
Eight  Entries — Won  by  C-  E.  Sholl;  second, 
Jones,  Beverly;  Mcllvaine,  Beverly.  Time — 
2.1314- 

Tandem  Singles,  Standing  on  Gunwales,  One- 
eighth-Mile,  Eight  Entries — Won  by  Sleeper  and 
Gauntt,  Lakanoo;  second,  Sholl  and  Buckley, 
Lakanoo ;  third,  Page  and  Probasco,  Lakanoo. 
Time — .48)4  • 

Tandem  Overboard,  One-eighth-Mile — Won  by 
Jones  and  Mcllvaine,  Beverly;  second,  Sleeper 
and  Buckley,  Lakanoo;  third,  Page  and  Sholl, 
Lakanoo.  Time — .48)4  ■ 

Tandem  Doubles,  Quarter-Mile,  Six  Entries — 
Won  by  Jones  and  Mcllvaine,  Beverly;  Mooney 
and  Page,  Lakanoo ;  Sleeper  and  Buckley,  Laka¬ 
noo.  Time — 1.4054- 

Swimming  100  Yards — -Won  by  E.  B.  Grubb, 
Beverly;  second,  Probasco,  Lakanoo;  third, 
Gauntt,  Lakanoo.  Time- — 23  seconds. 

Tilting  Tournament,  Seven  Entries — Won  by 
Mann  and  Jones,  Beverly;  second,  Wilson  and 
Kile,  Beverly;  third,  Sholl  and  Gauntt,  Lakanoo. 

Tandem  Singles  in  Morris  Canoe — Won  by 
Gauntt  and  Probasco ;  second,  Sleeper  and  Buck- 
ley;  third,  Mcllvaine  and  Jones.  Time — i.o6)4- 

Tandem  Doubles,  in  Old  Town  Canoes — Won 
by  Mooney  and  Page;  second,  Sleeper  and  Buck- 
ley.  Time — 1.11. 


Park  Island  C.  A. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Park  Island  C.  A., 
Labor  Day,  was  one  of  the  best  events  on  the 
Delaware  this  year. 

The  Mohawk  and  Lakanoo  crews  divided  the 
honors  in  the  “club  fours,”  the  Mohawk  winning 
the  double  blade  event  and  the  Lakanoo  the  sin¬ 
gles.  The  Mohawks  were  second  in  the  singles 
and  Park  Island  was  second  in  the  doubles. 

The  island  was  beautifully  decorated  in  the 
evening,  at  which  time  a  dance  and  reception  to 
visiting  canoeists  was  held. 

Stanley  Rose  surprised  many  of  the  experts  by 
winning  the  Park  Island  club  trophy  for  the  one- 
man  doubles.  Kuhn,  the  up-river  champion  and 
second  man  in  the  A.  C.  A.  championship,  was 
second.  The  summary : 

Club  Fours,  Singles — Won  by  Lakanoo  C.  C., 
Burlington,  Sholl,  Probasco,  Gauntt,  Sleeper ; 
second,  Mohawk  of  Trenton,  Tyson,  Anderson, 
Kuhn  and  Hill;  third,  Park  Island  of  Trenton, 
Kimble,  Schermerhorn,  Davis  and  E.  Rose. 

Club  Fours,  Doubles — Won  by  Mohawks  of 
Trenton,  Tyson,  Hill,  Kuhn  and  Anderson;  sec¬ 
ond,  Park  Island  of  Trenton,  E.  Rose,  S.  Rose, 
Schermerhorn  and  Davis. 

Single  Doubles— Won  by  Stanley  Rose,  P.  I. 
C.  A. ;  second,  W.  C.  Kuhn,  P.  I.  C.  A. ;  third, 
J.  R.  Taylor,  P.  I.  C.  A. 

Tail-end  Race — Won  by  Anderson,  Mohawk 
C.  C ;  second,  Sholl,  Lakanoo  C.  C. ;  third,  Kim¬ 
ble,  P.  I.  C.  A. 

Tandem  Singles  — Won  by  S.  Rose  and  E. 
Rose, 'P.  I.  C.  A.;  second,  Probasco  and  Page, 
Lakanoo. 

One  Man  on  Gunwale — Won  by  Sholl,  Laka¬ 
noo  C.  C. ;  second,  Sleeper,  Lakanoo  C.  C. ;  third, 
Kimble,  Scudder’s  Falls  C.  C. 

Tandem  Doubles — Won  by  S.  Rose  and  E. 
Rose,  P.  I.  C.  A.;  second,  Gauntt  and  Sholl, 
Lakanoo  C.  C. ;  third,  Horner  and  Hill,  P.  I. 
C.  A. 

Overboard  Race — Won  by  Sholl  and  Page, 
Lakanoo  C.  C. ;  second,  Fine  and  Kimble,  Scud¬ 
der’s  Falls  C.  C. 

Club  Fours,  Hand  Paddling — Won  by  Lakanoo 
C.  C. ;  second,  Park  Island  C.  A. 

Swimming  100  Yards  —  Won  by  Lee  Hart, 
Trenton  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  second,  John  Hill,  Pica; 
third.  Welling,  Trenton  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Starter,  A.  F.  Lutze,  P.  I.  C.  A.;  Judges,  W. 
C.  D.  Gauntt,  Lakanoo ;  W.  B.  Maddock,  P.  I. 
C.  A. ;  Clerk  of  Course,  B.  F.  Havens,  P.  I. 
C.  A. ;  Referee,  Charles  Smith,  P.  I.  C.  A. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  168 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  160  pagei. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  jlt« 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Rates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  pavable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris;  Brentano's.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.26 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they  are  to 
be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  invariably  be 
accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not  be  inserted. 
Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per-  line.  Only  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs.  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel,  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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Canoe  Cruises  in  Canadian  Reserves. 

“Out  of  the  sweltering  city, 

Out  of  the  blaring  streets 
And  narrow  houses  of  men, 

The  seaboard  express  for  the  North 
Forges,'  and  settles  for  flight 
Into  the  great  blue  summer, 

The  wide,  sweet,  opulent  noon.” 

That  is  the  way  we  felt  about  it  when — on 
three  separate  occasions,  each  time  in  August — 
we  had  seen  our  home-built  canoe  and  all  camp¬ 
ing  duffle  safely  aboard  the  over-crowded  bag¬ 
gage  car,  and  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  we 
should  see  the  country  of  pointed  firs  and  sense 
the  cool  air  of  a  glorious  lakeland  on  our  faces. 

We  had  been  wise.  We  had  had  months  of 
preparation,  coupled  with  joyful  anticipation, 
for  each  cruise;  we  had  carefully  gone  over  a 
mass  of  outing  literature  concerning  how  to  go 
light  but  right;  had  tabulated  and  compared 
several  ration  lists — only  to  find  them  later 
short  on  the  items  lard  and  sugar — had  built 
a  16-foot  canoe  and  converted  a  9x16  wagon 
cover  into  a  7x7  tent;  and  now  needed  only 
to  get  a  few  loaves  of  bread  at  the  jumping  off 
place. 

This  preliminary  study  and  preparation  is  of 
great  value,  for  it  enables  one  to  go  into  the 
bush  something  more  than  a  mere  novice, 
though  one  will  always  have  something  more 
to  learn  even  on  his  ’steenth  trip.  With  our 
provision  list  carefully  compiled  in  advance,  and 
already  largely  filled  from  home  supplies,  we 
could  spend  a  few  hours  in  Toronto  or  Ottawa 
getting  certain  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  larder 
or  outfit.  We  knew  enough  to  buy  only  the 
best,  to  eliminate  the  carrying  of  water  in 
foods,  and  to  reduce  weight  and  bulk  in  duffle. 

The  great  fault  of  the  frontier  supply  store 
outfit  lies  just  in  disregard  of  this  last  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  will  load  you  up  with  canned  and 
bottled  near-foods  until  your  canoe  has  little 
freeboard,  and  your  guide  will  either  prevail 
upon  you  to  break  camp  as  seldom  as  possible, 
or  will  take  care  that  the  cruel  packs  get  mys¬ 
teriously  lighter  on  every  portage.  We  did  not 
want  canned  tomatoes  and  bottled  mushrooms, 
and  thought  we  would  never  miss  the  boneless 
turkey  at  the  fancy  prices  of  the  poststore,  nor 
did  we  deem  it  worth  while  to  pay  three  dollars 
for  a  deep-water  copper  trolling  wire  when  we 
had  taken  one  from  home  for  twenty  cents.  We 
had  let  the  writers  of  books  on  camping  tell 


us  how  to  get  ready  in  advance,  and  how  to 
have  a  lot  of  fun  in  doing  it. 

The  First  Trip. 

It  is  a  December  evening  as  I  sit  and  smoke 
and  muse  over  that  first  camping  trip  in  Al¬ 
gonquin  Park.  As  a  Missouri  boy  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  some  training  in  woodcraft  on  deer, 
turkey  and  small  game  hunts  with  my  father; 
but  in  those  days  Horace  Kephart  and  Perry 
Frazer  had  not  arisen  to  tel!  us  about  camping 
and  canoeing  in  the  border  South,  and  though 
I  had  read  in  boyhood  much  about  bough  beds 
and  portages,  I  essayed  my  first  experience  of 
these  on  a  trip  alone  with  my  young  wife,  a 
typical  city  girl  who  regarded  a  brick  house  as 
man’s  natural  and  normal  habitat.  She  has 
greatly  changed  now,  has  ceased  to  call  a  camp¬ 
fire  a  bonfire,  and  has  come  to  regard  indoor 
life  as  a  condition  to  be  borne  with  patience. 

Six  hours  of  hard  labor  did  it  take  to  get  that 
first  night’s  camp  made  at  the  first  portage.  It 
was  a  short  portage  and  I  did  manage  to  get 
that  eighty-pound  canoe  across,  but  I  was 
crushed  under  the  conviction  that  I  could  not 
possibly  get  it  across  a  longer  carry;  that  I 
alone  could  not  paddle,  portage  and  rustle  for 
two.  So,  after  a  restless  night,  we  broke  camp 
and  went  back  to  headquarters  to  at  least  con¬ 
sider  a  guide — scorned  by  11s  heretofore.  That 
was  true  wisdom,  as  the  event  has  abundantly 
proved.  The  novice  has  much  to  learn  on  his 
early  trips,  and  no  one  can  teach  him  so  quickly 
as  the  native.  Ezra  proved  “guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,”  for  he  was  elastic  enough  in  all 
capacities  to  let  us  paddle,  portage,  cook  and 
work  about  camp  to  our  heart’s  content,  and  we 
did  our  share  of  all  of  these  because  we  liked 
to  do  it.  Though,  as  he  said  of  himself,  he 
was  not  “much  bigger  than  a  pint  of  cider  and 
it  half  drinked,”  he  negotiated  portages  at  good 
speed,  was  tireless  with  paddle  and  ax,  and 
always  entertaining  at  the  camp-fire,  for  he 
“could  swing  his  lip”  with  the  best  of  them. 

We  had  crossed  Cache  and  White  lakes,  and 
two  easy  portages  past  fresh  beaver  dams, 
when  we  made  our  second  Algonquin  camp  on 
Little  Island  Lake.  A  party  of  young  men 
passed  and  told  us  they  had  just  capsized  in 
Smoke  Lake  and  lost  all  their  outfit,  except  one 
bag.  Here  was  a  lesson  in  caution  not  lost  on 
the  novices.  A  supper,  a  camp-fire  and  then 
the  quartering  moon  shone  through  the  trees, 
while  an  owl,  “most  musical,  most  melancholy,” 


CAMP  ON  SMOKE  LAKE. 


soothed  us  to  sleep  on  our  first  real  bough  bed. 

Smoke  Lake  will  be  the  gem  of  a  southern 
trip  in  the  park  and  will  give  you  plenty  of  five- 
pound  namaycush,  if  you  go  for  them  with 
copper  line  and  spinner— the  favorite  lure  here 
where  minnows  are  easy  to  get.  This  fine  lake 
will  be  sure  to  embarrass  you  if  there  should 


LITTLE  ISLANJ)  TROPHIES. 


be  a  brisk  west  wind,  and  we  constantly  •remem¬ 
bered  the  party  that  had  capsized.  Before  such 
a  wind  we  ran  down  to  the  eastern  end  and 
visited  Ragged  and  Porcupine  lakes,  and  saw 
the  great  wooden  timber  slide,  but  when  we 
again  saw  Smoke,  the  wind  had  not  gone  down, 
and  we  had  trouble  enough  to  get  back.  The 
struggle  against  wind  and  wave  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  under  a  glorious  sunset  illumination  re¬ 
main  as  a  fragrant  memory  for  the  bow  paddle; 
but  the  city  girl  recalls  only  her  terror  as  an 
inactive  and  helpless  passenger.  Moral,  get 
into  the  fight! 

In  spite  of  Ezra’s  derision,  I  wished  to  try 
the  troll  with  the  phantom  minnow.  I  got  a 
two-pounder  and  was  duly  gleeful,  but  when  it 
was  shown  that  the  fish  had  but  one  eye,  Ezra’s 
delight  knew  no  bounds.  He  claimed  that  no 
normal  fish  would  strike  that  lure.  A  year  later 
my  triumph  with  a  wood  minnow  was  unquali¬ 
fied.  but  the.  spinner  is  better  than  either. 

From  old  Smoke  you  may  go  on  south  into 
Tea  Lake,  and  if  you  are  there  in  fly  time,  you 
will  get  fontinalis  on  the  way;  but  this  is  only 
the  highway  toward  the  northern  lakes  of  the 
park,  which  are  better  worth  your  while.  In 
order  to  see  these,  you  would  better  start  from 
Joe  Lake  station  (Merrell’s),  unless  the  black 
bass  of  Cache  and  White,  and  the  trout  of 
Crown  Lake  are  your  lode  stars.  Lake  trout 
come  easier  in  the  northern  trips,  though  all 
will  fail  you  in  Burnt  Lake,  whose  beauty  alone 
is  the  reward  for  your  visit.  Such  names  as 
Joe,  Mrs.  Joe  and  Baby  Joe.  Buck,  Doe  and 
Fawn  are  in  themselves  alluring  enough  to  take 
you  northward.  Island  Lake  will  surely  hold 
your  camp  for  at  least  a  night — two  are  always 
better  if  you  are  resting  and  recreating — and 
will  give  you  trout,  yea,  here  I  have  seen  two 
taken  at  one  strike  on  a  single  spinner.  When 
you  have  left  Island,  you  will  see  far  fewer 
parties,  and  Big  and  Little  Otter  Slide  will  hold 
you  for  a  good  rest  before  you  tackle,  the  five 
portage  barriers  on  the  interesting  Petewawa 
River. 

O.  E.  Fischer.  A.  C.  A.,  5801. 
[to  p>e  concluded.] 
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WINNERS  STILL  WINNING 


Remington. 


STILL  SETTING  THE  PACE  AT  THE  FIRING  LINE 

State  shoot  victories  bring  added  laurels  to  the  phenomenal  records  made  by  U  M  G~Remington 

in  the  Interstate  Handicaps. 


Ill 

/id 

tun 

flyj 

Virginia  State  Shoot 

State  Championship,  won  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Richards,  score  98 — 100,  shooting 
UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  Professional  Average,  won  by  Geo.  L.  Lyon,  score  386 — 400, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Tied  for  High  Amateur  Average,  W.  M.  Shattuck,  score  380 — 400, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Second  High  Amateur  Average,  won  by  C.  C.  Bates,  score  378 — 400, 
shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

5-Man  Team  Event,  4  of  the  5  shooters  of  winning  team  shot  UMC 
Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Long  Run,  made  by  Geo.  L.  Lyon,  138  and  108,  shooting  UMC  Steel 
Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 


Colorado  Handicap  Tournament 

Colorado  Handicap,  won  by  W.  R.  Thomas,  score  95 — 100  and  20  straight 
in  shoot  off,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Tied  for  1st,  H.  H.  Wilder,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Preliminary  Handicap,  won  by  Wm.  McCreary,  score  97 — 100  from  19 
yds.,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Tri-State  Shoot — Cincinnati 

Tri-State  Championship,  won  by  W.  L.  Straughn,  score  97 — 100,  shoot¬ 
ing  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  Amateur  Average,  won  by  W.  L.  Straughn,  score  368 — 400, 
shooting  Remington  Pump  Gun. 


The  wise  ones  in  the  State  Shoots,  accepting  the  judgments  of  the  Interstate  Handicap  winners  for  the 
past  two  years,  are  winning  the  leading  events  with  the  record-making  U  M  C -Remington  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 


Fixtures. 

Sept.  20. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec'y. 

Oct.  12.  Bergen  Beach  (X.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol- 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  27-28. — Columbus  (O. )  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Xov.  S.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  I-  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13— Bergen  Beach  (X  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier.  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— Bergen  Beach  (X.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec'y. 


REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Sept.  17.— -Beverly,  Mass. — L’nited  Shoe  Mchy.  G.  ( 
Geo.  I- .  Eaton,  Pres. 

Sept.  19.— Newton  (111.)  G.  C.  C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  19.-— L  niontown  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Robinson,  Sec’ 

Sept.  -0-21. — Marion,  Ind. — Oueen  City  G.  C.  Fran 
Howard  Sec’y. 

Sept.  21-23.— Decatur,  Ill. — Target  G.  C.  A.  W.  McKe 
Sec  v. 

Sept.  22.  \\  apakoneta  (O.)  G.  C.  Chas.  E.  Zint,  Sec’’ 

Sept  22-23.— Padlen  Park  (W  Ya.)  G.  C.  T.  M.  Mclntir 
bee  y. 

Sept.  22-23. — Bridgeport  (Ill.)  G.  C.  Geo.  W.  Ball,  Sec’’ 

Qept’  00  0^’  Du  B9is  (Pa'.)  G-  C-  U.  S.  N.  Crouse,  Sec’i 

bept.  Phoenix,  Ariz. — Arizona  'State  tournamen 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Phoenix  G.  C.  A.  \\ 
f-ialpin,  Sec’y. 

Seph  23-24. — Troy,  Nr.  Y. — Laureate  Boat  Club.  j. 
Farrell,  Mgr.  ” 

Sept.  25-26.— -Bellairs  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C 
Harry  A.  Boone.  Sec’y. 


Seph  25-26. — Howell,  Ind. — Popular  Springs  and  Lowell 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27. — Guthrie  (Ukla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  26-28. — Greenville  (Miss.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Sharkey,  Sec. 
Sept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O. — West  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  29.— Huntington,  YV.  Ya. — East  End  G.  C.  F.  H. 
Merrick,  Pres. 

Sept.  29-30. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  IT.  Tanner,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  30. — Fairchance,  Pa. — YY  estern  Pennsylvania  1 .  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres 

Oct.  3-4.— \\  heeling,  YV.  Y  a. — Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 

H.  G.  Fredrichs,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  3-4. — Ottawa,  111. — Rainmakers’  G.  C.  Max  Kneussl, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  4. — Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4-5. — Corydon  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Shipley,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Knoxville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  S.  E.  Pitney,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7 — Yerdon,  Neb. — Missouri  and  Kansas  L.  of  T. 
S.  B.  F.  Y'each,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg,  W.  Ya. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 

L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  S. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  11. — West  Chester  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Eachus,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Parkersburg  (Y\  .  \a.)  G.  C.  E.  F.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Broken  Bow  (Xeh.)  G.C.  J.  G.  Yancott.  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Des  Moines,  la. — Hopkins  Bros  Company. 
F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  IP. 
Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12. — Pittsfield,  Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C.  W.  T.  Krick,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y.  , 

Oct.  14-15. — Munising,  Mich. — Grand  Island  R.  and  G.  C. 
Mort.  Broughton.  Sec’v. 

Oct.  15.- — Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  E.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Oct.  18. — Skaneateles  Jet.,  N.  Y. — Glenside  G.  C.  Chas  S. 
Cottle,  Sec’y. 


Oct.  18. — Tonkawa  (Okla.)  G.  C.  E.  C.  Bohow,  Mgr. 
Oct.  18-19. — Paris  (Ill.)  G.  C.  John  O.  Laughlin,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  18-20. — Kansas  City.  Mo. — Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harry  E.  Snyder,  Sec’y, 

Oct.  18-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind.— The  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion’s'  post  series  tournament,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indianapolis  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added  money.  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  19. — Concordia,  Kans. — Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  J.  F. 
Caldwell,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Ogdensburg  (NT.  Y.)  S.  A.  J.  M._  Morley.  Sec'y. 


Pa. — Hercules  G.  C. 


A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Ed.  H.  Taylor, 


Oct.  19. — Temple, 

Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Fairmont  (YV.  Ya.)  G.  C. 

Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20.— Buffalo  (YVyo.)  G.  C.  F.  W.  Oswald,  Sec  y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  G.  C.  U.  R.  Brooks,  Jr., 
Pres. 

Oct.  20.— Allentown,  Pa.— Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20.— Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  YV.  W.  Haller,  Mgr. 

Pet.  21.— Donovan  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  W.  Anderson,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  21-22. — Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C.  A.  H.  Nofsinger, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  24.— Salisbury  (Md.)  G.  C.  T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 

Oct.  27-28.— Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander.  Pres. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  date  of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Gun  Club’s  registered 
tournament  has  been  changed  from  Oct.  19  to  Oct.  13. 

K 

'  The  next  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  Jersey  City, 
X.  J.,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Sept.  25.  All  shooters  are 
welcome. 

At  the  tournament  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gun  Club,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.,  Sept.  5  and  G,  the  tri-State  championship 
trophy  was  won  by  W.  J.  Stroughan,  of  Waveland,  Ind., 
with  a  total  of  97  out  of  ICO.  He  also  scored  high  aver¬ 
age  for  the  tournament,  368  out  of  400. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Sept.  17,  1910. 


Long  runs  were  made  at  the  Westy  Hogan  tournament 
last  week  as  follows:  J.  R.  Graham,  168.  J.  ?>x. 
Hawkins,  115.  C,  H.  Newcomb  73.  F.  Coleman,  107. 
C.  E.  Mink,  105,  67.  Linn  Worthington,  109.  J.  D. 
Curtis,  103.  V.  Williams,  54.  T.  D.  Hackett,  63 

* 

Much  regret  was  felt  that  Elmer  E.  Shaner  could  not 
be  present  at  the  Westy  Hogan  tournament  last  week, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  his  son,  E.  Reed  Shaner.  The 
latter  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  hay  fever,  though 
still  far  from  well.  Mr.  Shaner  took  great  interest  in 
the  Westy  Hogan  shoot,  the  beautiful  trophy  which  he 
presented  for  competition  thereat  being  not  the  least 
evidence  of  it. 

*? 

The  Red  Hook.  X.  V.,  Gun  Club  has  issued  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  its  annual  tournament,  to  be  held  on  Sept.  14 
and  15.  On  the  first  day  eight  25-target  events,  50c. 
entrance,  are  provided.  Events  5-S  constitute  a  five-man 
team  race,  $10  to  the  winning  team.  The  program  of 
the  second  day,  four  25-target  events,  are  known  as  the 
merchandise  Handicap  event,  15  prizes.  Shooting  each 
day  will  commence  .at  10  o’clock. 

31 

Secretary-Manager  Elmer  E.  Shaner  writes  us  that, 
“The  Interstate  Association’s  tournament  committee  has 
ruled  that  those  amateurs  who,  up  to  Oct.  1  have  shot  at 
1.200  or  more  single  targets  in  registered  tournaments 
held  in  1910,  shall  be  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  Post 
Series  tournament  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  IS  to  21, 
inclusive.  Under  the  original  conditions  amateurs  were 
required  to  shoot  at  2,000  or  more  single  targets  to  qualify 
for  the  Post  Series  tournament.  The  new  ruling  will 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  eligible  contestants.” 

•t 

The  Westy  Hogan  tournament,  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
X.  J.,  Sept.  8,  9  and  10,  was  a  most  gratifying  success. 
There  was  a  total  of  202  shooters  who  participated  on 
the  third  day,  quite  enough  to  justify  its  standing  as 
being  of  the  greatest  tournaments  of  the  year.  High 
amateur  averages  for  the  three  days  were:  J.  Graham, 
Long  Lake.  Ill..  4'89  out  of  500.  F.  S.  Wright,  East  Aurora, 
X.  1'.,  483;  C.  II.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  480.  Profes¬ 
sionals:  L.  S.  German,  487.  J.  Mowell  Hawkins  486. 
H.  H.  Stevens,  479.  The  winners  of  the  long  list  of  val¬ 
uable  trophies  are  given  elsewhere  in  our  columns  in 
the  report  of  the  tournament. 

H 

H.  A.  Biggs,  of  Frank  Seaman,  Incorporated,  New 
York,  took  Edward  Banks  and  A.  J.  Branch,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  and  the  writer,  in  his  high  power  auto¬ 
mobile  from  New  York  to  Atlantic  City,  Friday  last,  to 
attend  the  Westy  Hogan  tournament.  The  weather  was 
delightfully  pleasant,  and  the  roads  were  in  prime  con¬ 
dition.  The  party  left  New  York  after  9  o’clock  A.  M., 
and  arrived  in  Atlantic  City  before  6  P.  M.  Dinner 
was  taken  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Lakewood.  Mr. 
Biggs’  guests  rode  at  a  speed  betimes  that  they  never 
experienced  before.  Some  of  the  time  it  was  estimated 
that  the  automobile  was  going  from  70  to  75  miles  an 
hour.  Sixty  miles  was  common.  The  squeak  of  the 
horn  would  notify  a  pedestrain,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  or 
thereabouts  ahead,  that  we  were  coming,  and  when  he 
looked  around,  he  was  looking  the  wrong  way. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  third  annual  tri-State  tournament 
of  the  club  was  held  on  Sept.  5  and  6  and  proved  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  attendance  was  not  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  committee  in  charge.  Many  local  shooters  who  had 
been  depended  upon  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
some  of  the  out-of-town  entries  also  were  absent. 

The  tournament  was  registered  and  given  under  the 
money-back  system,  but  this  last  inducement  did  not 
seem  to  draw.  It  is  possible  the  club  could  have  had  a 
larger  number  of  shooters  if  the  losses  had  been  re 
funded  each  day  instead  of  requiring  that  the  entire  two 
day’s  program  should  be  shot  in  order  to  get  money 
back. 

A  buffet  lunch  was  served  each  day  by  the  ladies  of  the 
local  M.  E.  Church,  and  this  feature  was  appreciated 
by  the  shooters,  the  home-cooked  food  being  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  stuff  usually  furnished  at  a  shoot. 

The  office  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  B.  Call,  who  is  as 
expert  in  handling  the  financial  end  of  a  tournament  as 
he  is  on  the  firing  line  with  his  gun.  All  moneys  were 
promptly  figured,  and  the  winners  paid  with  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  the  close  of  the  last  event.  E.  W.  Rugg,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  tournament  committee  and  his  able  assistant. 
Dr.  r.  K.  Phillips,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
smooth  running  of  the  tournament,  and  deserved  the 
success  that  they  attained. 

First  Day. 

The  sky  was  covered  with  heavy  clouds  most  of  the 
day  and  a  strong  wind,  blowing  toward  the  trap,  caused 


the  targets  to  make  very  erratic  flights.  The  twenty-six 
shooters  entered  in  the  various  events,  and  despite  the 
wind,  some  fine  scores  were  made.  There  was  a  good 
gallery  to  applaud  the  fine  work,  and  they  did  so  liber¬ 
ally.  The  program  consisted  of  ten  20-target  events, 
entrance  $2.00  in  each,  money  divided  Rose  system, 
8,  5,  3.  2.  C.  A.  Young,  who  has  certainly  been  going 
some  since  his  trip  to  the  Northwest,  was  high  gun  with 
195,  his  score  including  two  runs  of  59  and  62.  Counting 
a  practice  event,  he  had  a  run  of  84.  Fred  Le  Noir 
couldn't  quite  go  the  pace  set  by  Young,  and  finished 
second  high  professional  on  184.  E.  J.  Sampson  was 
high  amateur  and  second  high  for  the  day  with  187;  T. 
Parry  181,  W.  L.  Straughan  180.  The  scores: 

Targets : 

*C  A  Young . 

\V  L  Straughan.. 

Milt  Johnson  .... 

*R  Trimble  . 

F.  T  Sampson.... 

*F  Le  Noir . 

T  Parry  . 


Geo  Rustler 
P  K  Phil!  i] 
Ed  Cain  ... 
J  Yrandenb 
T  A  Pavne. 
E  W  Rugg 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Total, 

20 

20 

19 

19 

20 

19 

20 

20 

19 

19 

195 

19 

16 

17 

18 

19 

19 

19 

20 

15 

IS 

180 

13 

18 

16 

19 

15 

18 

14 

17 

19 

16 

165 

18 

16 

17 

18 

19 

19 

18 

18 

18 

19 

ISO 

19 

19 

19 

20 

16 

19 

19 

19 

18 

19 

187 

19 

18 

19 

19 

17 

18 

IS 

18 

18 

20 

1S4 

18 

17 

17 

20 

18 

16 

IS 

19 

19 

19 

181 

14’ 

17 

16 

17 

16 

18 

16 

15 

18 

18 

165 

12 

17 

19 

20 

17 

15 

15 

17 

18 

19 

169 

16 

14 

13 

15 

16 

15 

14 

17 

18 

16 

154 

19 

20 

14 

20 

16 

17 

IS 

16 

19 

17 

176 

15 

16 

18 

18 

17 

16 

20 

16 

16 

18 

170 

15 

16 

17 

19 

16 

17 

18 

17 

20 

18 

173 

15 

16 

18 

18 

17 

19 

18 

19 

IS 

16 

174 

16 

17 

17 

16 

19 

16 

19 

18 

16 

17 

171 

15 

15 

17 

16 

17 

15 

16 

17 

15 

17 

160 

6 

10 

11 

27 

IS 

14 

15 

15 

16 

19 

97 

11 

14 

25 

13 

16 

18 

13 

11 

47 

13 

15 

28 

18 

20 

17 

17 

72 

17 

15 

17 

16 

65 

H  C  Matlock.... 

Z  T  De  Mar . 

A  Binkley . 

C  L  Smith  . 

Wm  F  Porter _ 

H  S  Connelly.... 

R  L  Bird . 

J  P  Gould . 16  14  12  16 

Robert  Klemm . 15 . 

Harry  Emery  .  3 . 


58 

15 

3 


Second  Day. 


Tuesday  was  cloudy  and  not  nearly  so  hot  as  the  first 
day.  The  wind  had  shifted  a  little  and  blew  strong 
across  the  traps  most  of  the  day,  having  a  bad  effect  on 
the  scores  generally.  While  some  of  the  shooters  did  a 
trifle  better  than  on  Monday,  others  fell  down  badly. 
Several  shooters  went  home  Monday  night,  but  their 
places  were  more  than  filled  by  new-comers,  over  thirty 
taking  part  in  the  sport.  The  drawing  card  was  the 
contest  for  the  tri-State  championship  trophy,  an  elegant 
diamond  studded  gold  watch  charm,  valued  at  $75.  and 
worth  the  money.  The  program  was  a  repetition  of  the 
first  day,  the  last  100  targets  making  the  trophy  event. 
\V.  L.  Straughan.  Waveland,  Ind..  the  winner,  put  up  a 
good  race.  In  the  first  100  he  dropped  9,  but  in  the 
trophy  race  only  3  got  away,  and  he  won  with  97.  E. 
Cain  was  second  in  this  race  with  92;  Geo.  Kistler  89. 
E.  J.  Sampson  and  G.  W.  Dameron  88  each. 

On  the  day’s  program  C.  A.  Young  and  Straughan  tied 
on  188  for  high.  Rolla  O.  Heikes  was  second  high  pro¬ 
fessional  with  186,  F.  Le  Noir  184,  R.  Trimble  181.  J.  A. 
Penn  and  E.  Cain  were  second  high  amateurs  on  179 
each.  G.  W.  Dameron  178.  E.  J.  Sampson  and  E.  \V. 
Rugg  176  each. 

High  average  for  the  tournament  was  won  by  Straughan 
with  368;  E.  J.  Sampson  second,  363;  E.  Cain  355;  E.  W. 
Rugg  and  T.  A.  Penn.  350  each.  High  professional  hon¬ 
ors  were  taken  by  Young,  with  383,  F.  Le  Noir  370,  R. 
Trimble  361. 

Shooting  began  about  10  o'clock,  and  ran  smoothly 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  breaking  of  a 
spring  caused  a  short  delay.  After  a  new  spring  had 
been  put  on  the  targets  were  thrown  rather  more  than 
the  regulation  distance,  but  as  No.  1  squad  started 
under  these  conditions,  it  was  a  fair  break  all  around. 
The  money-back  worked  out  all  right.  The  purse  amount¬ 
ed  to  $97.60,  and  the  losses  on  the  two  days  to  $71.80  in 
sums  ranging  from  $3.15  to  $21.75.  Nearly  8,800  targets 
were  trapped  during  the  shoot.  The  scores: 


Targets : 

*C  A  Young . 

W  L  Straughan 

Milt  Tohnson  . 

*R  Trimble  . 

E  T  Sampson . 

*F  Le  Noir . 

W  W  Hosea  . . 

J  G  Francis . 

Geo  Kistler  . 

P  Iv  Phillips . 

T  B  Clement . 

J  I  Brandenburg... 

T  Schreek  . 

E  W  Rugg . 

J  A  Penn . 

G  W  Dameron . 

W  R  Randall . 

E  Cain  . 

*R  O  Heikes . 

*H  Heikes . . 

J  A  Payne . 

T  A  Pavne,  Jr . 

A  M  Turhell . 

II  R  Irwin . 

F  A  Pope . 

C  W  Me  Fee . 

I  G  Vail . 

T  S  Irwin . 

Gould  . 

T  \V  Jenkins . 

R  L  Bird . 

II  S  Connelly . 

T  T  Hugheys . 

R  ‘Bird.  Jr. . 

Reif  . 

General  averages: 

C  A  Young......... 

F  Le  Noir  . 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

IS 

19 

20 

16 

20 

18 

18 

19 

20 

20 

17 

20 

IS 

17 

19 

20 

19 

19 

19 

20 

17 

19 

15 

IS 

16 

15 

12 

IS 

19 

17 

18 

18 

19 

IS 

19 

16 

18 

18 

19 

IS 

17 

17 

18 

17 

19 

IS 

19 

20 

13 

IS 

19 

20 

19 

16 

18 

18 

19 

19 

18 

IS 

IS 

18 

15 

12 

14 

18 

13 

13 

14 

14 

15 

15 

18 

17 

14 

16 

14 

19 

19 

IS 

17 

16 

17 

IS 

17 

20 

17 

19 

io 

16 

IS 

16 

17 

15 

15 

17 

15 

17 

17 

15 

17 

16 

12 

15 

17 

17 

18 

16 

17 

IS 

IS 

16 

16 

19 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

16 

20 

17 

15 

16 

17 

17 

20 

14 

17 

20 

17 

17 

13 

17 

17 

19 

16 

15 

16 

18 

17 

14 

13 

15 

18 

19 

20 

IS 

20 

19 

19 

14 

16 

15 

15 

19 

20 

19 

16 

20 

17 

15 

15 

17 

19 

18 

18 

20 

19 

18 

17 

is 

19 

20 

IS 

19 

17 

19 

IS 

20 

20 

16 

IS 

17 

18 

19 

15 

20 

17 

15 

19 

16 

20 

8 

IS 

16 

17 

16 

16 

16 

17 

18 

18 

14 

IS 

17 

17 

15 

15 

14 

16 

12 

17 

17 

14 

17 

is 

14 

14 

16 

IS 

9  13 . 

15  IS  14  12  .. 
17  IS  16  13  17 

16  IS  16  20  16 

17  14  20  IS  19 
. .  . .  18  16  16 

.  9  .. 

. 12 


1st  Day.  2d  Dav. 
.  195  188 

.  186  184 


Total. 

18S 

185 
167 
1S1 
176 
184 
149 
147 

175 
163 
107. 
167 
118 

176 
179 

178 
156 

179 

186 
174 
103 

S 

S3 

67 

57 
53 
62 
22 
59 
81 
86 

58 
50 

9 

12 

Total 

383 

370 


W  L  Straughan . 

E  J  Sampson . 

R  Trimble  . . 

E  Cain  . 

E  W  Rugg . 

J  A  Penn . 

G  Kistler  . 

J  I  Brandenberg . .' - 

M  Johnson  . 

P  I<  Phillips . . 

W  W  Hosea . 

Tri-State  championship  event, 
amateurs  of  Ohio.  Indiana  and 
studded  watch  charm  to  "Inner: 


180 

18S 

36S 

187 

176 

363 

180 

181 

361 

176 

179 

355 

171 

176 

350 

171 

179 

350 

169 

175 

344 

170 

167 

337 

165 

166 

331 

154 

163 

317 

160 

149 

309 

100 

targets, 

open  t 

Kentucky.  Diamond- 


»C  A  Young .  95 

W  L  Straughan .  97 

Milt  Johnson  .  81 

*R  Trimble  .  SO 

E  T  Sampson  .  S8 

*F  Le  Noir .  92 

Bob  White  .  72 

Geo  Kistler  .  89 

P  K  Phillips .  SI 

T  T  Brandenbery .  SO 

J  Schreck  .  87 

E  w  Rugg  .  84 

*Professionals. 


J  A  Penn .  7S 

G  W  Dameron .  SS 

E  Cain  .  92 

*R  O  Heikes .  93 

*H  Heikes  .  87 

T  A  Payne  .  83 

H  R  Irwin  .  83 

F  A  Pope  .  57 

C  W  McFee .  S3 

R  Lee  Bird  .  S6 

H  S  Connelly .  88 


Columbus  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Sept.  5. — Lon  Fisher  was  high  gun  at  the  annual 
corn  roast  and  team  shoot  held  Labor  Day,  breaking  97' 
out  of  100  and  50  straight  in  the  team;  also  25  straight 
in  the  shoot-off. 

The  teams  were  a  tie  with  525  out  of  600,  so  the  five 
best  scores  on  each  team  shot  25  each  to  decide  the 
winner.  Capt.  G.  Smith’s  team  won  by  3  birds.  H. 
E.  Smith  broke  49  out  of  50.  Some  very  nice  shooting 
was  done.  Hulshizer  broke  96,  Coffman  96,  H.  E.  Smith 
94.  Several  others  were  in  the  90s.  Lieut.  K.  A.  Joyce, 
shooting  a  new  Stevens  pump  gun,  got  91.  J.  E.  Wal¬ 
ters  also  shot  the  same  kind  of  a  gun  and  got  87 — fine 
work  for  a  new  gun  the  first  time. 

There  was  plenty  corn  and  fish  and  everybody  had 
sufficient. 

Visiting  shooters  were  Hulshizer  and  Jackson.  LTtica; 
Walsmith.  Bremen:  C.  Hedges,  J.  Hedges,  Ward  and 
Stevenson,  Asheville;  Walters  and  Moeller,  Circleville; 
W.  Coffman,  Dublin. 

We  were  mighty  glad  to  see  you  all,  and  hope  to  have 
you  with  us  many  times  again. 

Everybody  wondered  where  Frank  Hall  was.  Frank 
Ford  was  official  scorer.  Entire  satisfaction  was  given. 

Dr.  Van  Fossen  was  chief  corn  roaster. 

Capt.  Smith  broke  his  first  50  straight,  but  missed  a 
few  in  the  team  race.  Capt.  Shilling  was  pretty  strong 
with  46  in  the  team  race — not  his  fault  his  team  lost. 

Several  from  Columbus  will  attend  the  Westy  Hogan 
shoot  at  Atlantic  City  this  week. 


Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


C  Hedges  ... 

. ..  100 

93 

L  Fisher  . 

.  100 

97 

C  Ward  . 

...  100 

85 

T  Walters  . 

.  100 

87 

T  Hedges  . . . 

...  100 

S3 

C  Moeller  . 

.  100 

89 

W  Webster  . . 

...  100 

92 

G  Smith  . 

.  100 

90 

T  Stevenson  . 

...  100 

SI 

T  H  Smith . 

.  ICO 

82 

F  Hulshizer  . 

...  100 

96 

C  Shilling  . 

.  100 

87 

H  Jackson  . . . 

...  100 

S6 

YV  Coffman  . . . . 

.  100 

96 

K  Toyce  . 

. ..  100 

91 

W  Darby  . 

31 

T  Walsmith  . . 

...  100 

91 

T  Van  Fossen . . 

.  95 

89 

F  Kingsbury 

. ..  100 

93 

W  Weinman  .. 

.  50 

34 

C  1  Carson  . . . . 

...  100 

92 

H  Riddle  . 

.  50 

25 

T  Bnr^tow  ... 

...  100 

87 

F  Hearne  . 

.  50 

34 

II  E  Smith... 

...  100 

94 

Team  race,  50  targets  each 

man : 

Shilling’s 

Team. 

G.  Smith’s 

T  earn. 

F  Hulshizer  .. 

.  48 

C  Hedges  . 

....  47 

IT  Tackson  ... 

.  47 

F  Hedges  . 

K  Toyce  . 

.  47 

C  Ward  . 

....  42 

T  Walsmith  .. 

. 46 

\\  Webster  . . .  ■ 
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....  40 
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.  34 

W  Coffman  . . . 

....  47- 

W  Darby  . . . . 

. 31—525 

F  Hearne  . 

....  34—525 

Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg.  Pa.— The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Sept.  3 
are  as  follows: 

Oct.  11-12.— Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  E.  F.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Broken  Bow  (Neb.)  G.C.  J.  G.  Vancott,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  14-15. — Munising,  Mich. — Grand  Island  R.  and  G.  C. 
Mort.  Broughton.  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18-20. — Kansas  City.  M  o. — Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harry  E.  Snyder,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18. — Skaneateles  Jet.,  X.  Y. — Glenside  G.  C.  Chas  S. 
Cottle,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18-19. — Paris  (Ill.)  G.  C.  John  O.  Laughlin,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19. — Ogdensburg  (X.  Y.)  S.  A.  J.  M.  Morley,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19. — Concordia,  Kans. — Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  J.  F. 
Caldwell,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Buffalo  (Wyo.)  G.  C.  F.  W.  Oswald.  Sec’y. 
Oct.  IS. — Tonkawa  (Okla.)  G.  C.  E.  C.  Bohow,  Mgr. 
Oct.  19-20. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  G.  C.  U.  R.  Brooks,  Jr., 
Pres. 

Oct.  20.— Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  W.  Haller.  Mgr. 
Oct.  21. — Donovan  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  W.  Anderson.  Sec’y. 
Oct.  24. — Salisbury  Old.)  G.  C.  T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 
Oct.  27-28.— Salem"  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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CORP.  G.  W.  FARNHAM,  U.  S.  M.  C. 
Winner  of  the  Individual  Military  Cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  United  States. 


SERGT.  W.  A.  FRAGNER,  U  S.  M.  C. 
Winner  of-the  President’s  Match, 


WINCHESTER 

IZifle  Cartridges  “The  Most  Accurate  K^ind" 

DUPLICATE  THEIR.  CAMP  PERRY  TRIUMPH  AT  SEA  GIRT 

At  Camp  Perry,  Winchester  Rifle  Cartridges,  The  Red  \A/  Brand,  made  an  unparalleled  record,  both  for  winnings  and  high  scores.  They  won  the 
Individual  Military  Championship  of  the  U.  S.;  National  Individual  Match;  National  Team  Match;  1 9  out  of  a  possible  2  1  Firsts  in  the  Ohio  State 
Matches;  1  1  out  of  a  possible  1  2  Firsts  in  the  N.  R.  A.  Matches;  and  established  new  records  in  the  Wimbledon  Cup  Match;  President’s  Match; 
Marine  Corps  Match;  Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  Match  and  Leech  Cup  Match.  At  the  time  this  was  written,  they  had  already  won  at  Sea 
Girt  1  7  Firsts,  including  the  most  important  matches  that  have  been  shot.  The  field  at  this  tournament  is  open  to  all  makes  of  ammunition,  but 
Winchester  Cartridges,  by  their  winnings  and  high  scores,  have  again  demonstrated  their  pronounced  superiority.  Some  of  their  winnings  there  were: 

Won  by  Lieut. -Col.  C.  B. 


DRYDEN  TROPHY  MATCH.— 10  shots  at  200,  600  and  1,000  yards  by  a 
team  of  eight  men.  Won  by  U.  S.  Infantry  Team,  score  1065.  Second:  New 
York  State  Team,  score  1060.  Third:  District  of  Columbia  Team,  score  1056. 

NEVADA  TROPHY  MATCH.— 10  shots  at  600,  900  and  1,200  yards.  Won 
by  Private  G.  W.  Chesley,  2nd  Conn.,  score  142.  Second:  Capt.  G.  H.  Emer¬ 
son,  Ohio.,  score  139.  Fourth:  Capt.  S.  W.  Wise,  Mass.,  score  137. 

McALPIN  TROPHY  MATCH.— 10  shots  at  200,  600  and  1,000  yards  by 
teams  of  eight  men.  Won  by  District  of  Columbia  Team,  score  1073.  Second: 
New  York  State  Team,  score  1052.  Third:  U.  S.  Infantry  Team,  score  1025. 

THURSTON  MATCH. — 15  shots  at  800  and  900  yards.  W  on  by  Capt.  W. 
H.  Richard,  Ohio,  score  148. 

BRIGGS  TROPHY  MATCH.— 10  shots  at  200,  600  and  1,000  yards  by  teams 
of  six  men.  Won  by  15th  Lr.  S.  Inft.  Team,  score  770.  Second:  2nd  N.  G. 

D.  C.  Team,  score  759.  Third:  1st  N  G.  D.  C.  Team,  score  755.  Fourth:  7th 
N.  G.  N.  Y.  Team,  score  749.  Fifth:  71st  N.  G.  N.  Y.  Team,  score  747. 

KEYSTONE  LONG  RANGE  MATCH.— 800  yards.  Won  by  VV.  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  New  York,  score  50  and  17  bullseyes  over.  Second:  Private  G.  W. 
Chesley,  2nd  Conn.,  score  50  and  13  bullseyes  over. 

In  this  match,  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Chesley  both  used  Winchester  barrels, 
as  well  as  Winchester  Cartridges. 

OFFICERS’  AND  INSPECTORS’  MATCH.— 10  shots  at  600  and  1,000 
yards.  Won  by  Maj.  W.  B.  Martin,  2nd,  N.  T.,  score  95.  Third:  Capt.  A. 

E.  Wells,  71st  Inft.,  N.  Y.  N.  G.,  score  92. 

ALL  COMERS  800- YARD  MILITARY  MATCH.— Won  by  Sergt.  H.  A. 
Whittaker,  15th  U.  S.  Inft.,  score  50  and  9  bullseyes  over.  Second:  Lieut. 
Allan  Rutherford,  5th  U.  S.  Inft.,  score  50  and  7  bullseyes  over.  Third: 
Corp.  F.  G.  Rolf,  15th  U.  S.  Inft.,  score  50  and  6  bullseyes  over.  Fourth : 
Capt.  G.  H.  Emerson,  Ohio,  score  50  and  5  bullseyes  over.  Fifth:  Sergt. -Maj. 
Geo.  Sayer,  15th  LT.  S.  Inft.,  score  50  and  3  bullseyes  over. 


LIBBY  TROPHY  MATCH.— 1,000  yards. 

Winder,  Ohio,  score  24. 

Lieut. -Col.  Winder  also  used  a  Winchester  barrel,  as  well  as  Winchester 
Cartridges  in  this  match. 

71st  REGIMENT  TROPHY.— Won  by  15th  U.  S.  Inft.  Team,  score  792. 
Second:  2nd  Inft.  N.  G.  D.  C.  Team,  score  759.  Third:  1st  Inft.  N.  G.  D.  C. 
Team,  score  747.  Fourth:  71st  Inft.  Team,  score  706.  Fifth:  7th  Inft.  N.  G. 
N.  Y.  Team,  score  553. 

CRUIKSHANK  TROPHY  MATCH. — 7  shots  at  200,  500  and  600  yards  by 
team  of  six  men.  W'on  by  2nd  Intt.  N.  G.  D.  C.  Team,  score  570.  Second: 
1st  N.  G.  D.  C.  Team,  score  570.  Third:  71st  Inft.  N.  G.  N.  Y.  Team,  score 
564.  Fourth:  15th  U.  S.  Inft.  Team,  score  563. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LONG  RANGE  MATCH.— 10  shots  at  1,000  yards.  Won 
by  Lieut.-Col.  C.  B.  Winder,  Ohio,  score  49.  Second:  Capt.  G.  H.  Emerson, 
Ohio,  score  49.  Fourth:  Capt.  W.  H.  Richard,  Ohio,  score  49.  Fifth:  Capt. 
R.  Pi.  Allen,  U.  S.  Inft.,  score  49. 

In  this  match  Lieut.-Col.  Winder  used  Winchester  barrel,  as  well  as  Win¬ 
chester  Cartridges. 

SWISS.MATCH.— 500  yards.  W  on  by  Private  G.  W  .  Chesley,  2nd  Conn., 
score  10  bullseyes.  Second:  Lieut.  F.  T.  Burt,  24th  U.  S.  inft.,  score  9 
bullseyes. 

SPENCER  MATCH. — 15  shots  at  200  yards.  In  this  match  Lieut.-Col.  C. 
B.  Winder,  Ohio,  made  the  highest  score,  68,  but  was  disqualified  on  account 
of  a  technicality  regarding  the  time  taken  in  shooting  the  match. 

COMPANY.  TEAM  MATCH.— 7  shots  at  200,  500  and  600  yards  by  teams 
of  four  men.  Won  by  Headquarters  2nd  Inft.,  N.  G.  D.  C.  Team,  score  366. 

COMPANY  TEAM  MATCH. — 7  shots  at  200  and  500  yards  by  teams  of  five 
men.  Won  by  1st  Inft.,  N.  G.  D.  C.,  score  302.  Fourth:  2nd  Inft.  N.  G. 
D.  C.,  score  284. 


1  Change  to  Winchester  Cartridges  is  a  Change  for  the  "Better 


W  1 


SERGT.  SCOTT  CLARK,  2d  Ind. 
Winner  of  the  National  Individual  Match 
at  Camp  Perry.  * 
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Westy  Hogan  Tournament. 

The  fourth  annual  tournament  of  the  Westy  Hogans 
was  held,  as  in  previous  years,  on  Young’s  Pier,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  The  dates  were  Sept.  8,  9  and  10.  This  was 
a  tournament  in  which  the  attendance  was  up  to  expec¬ 
tations,  inasmuch  as  there  were  over  two  hundred  shoot¬ 
ers  who  participated  in  the  different  events.  In  addi« 
tion  to  the  large  attendance,  the  management  was  skill¬ 
ful,  and  the  shoot  was  run  off  smoothly  and  pleasantly. 
It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  with  the  abundance  of 
expert  talent  in  the  Westy  Hogan  membership,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  that  organization  to  leave  no  details  to 
chance.  In  the  program,  the  organization  states  in  the 
introductory  that  “the  tournament  will  be  conducted 
solely  under  the  personal  management  of  the  Westy 
Hogans.  Every  member  has  been  assigned  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  duty,  and  no  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  make  the 
visit  of  every  contestant  and  spectator  pleasant  and 
agreeable.”  As  to  the  purposes  of  the  tournament,  the 
Westy  Hogans  state:  ‘‘The  aim  of  the  ‘Westys’  is  to 
make  their  annual  tournament  one  that  trapshooters  like 
to  come  to.  Their  efforts  have  always  been  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  increased  success  of  each  succeeding  tour¬ 
nament  has  shown  conclusively  that  such  efforts  on 
their  part  have  not  been  unnoticed  or  disapproved  by  the 
trapshooters  of  this  country.” 

The  program  as  devised  by  the  Westy  Hogans,  is 
material  evidence  of  their  good  faith  in  this  matter.  A 
contestant  could  shoot  for  targets  only,  or  he  could  shoot 
in  the  optional  sweeps,  which  were  variously  arranged 
so  that  he  could  shoot  for  little  or  much  acording  to  his 
fancy.  There  were  numerous  valuable  trophies  to  tempt 
the  longings  of  any  shooter  for  possession.  Then  the 
interests  of  the  weaker  shooter  were  in  a  way  safeguarded 
by  the  Squier  money-back  system,  to  which  purse  the 
“Westys”  added  $100  in  cash.  This  purse  was  raised  by 
adding  one  cent  to  it  for  each  target  thrown  in  the  three 
days*  and  an  extra  entrance  fee  of  $1  per  day  exacted 
from  each  contestant.  He,  who  could  not  find  some¬ 
thing  in  this  program  to  please  his  taste,  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  please  indeed. 

In  the  regular  program  the  Rose  system  governed  the 
division  of  the  moneys,  5,  3,  2  and  1,  in  tlie  15  target 
events;  8,  5,  3  and  2  in  the  20  target  events.  In  the 
optional  sweeps,  $1  entrance  in  each  event,  class  shoot¬ 
ing,  40,  30,  20  and  10,  prevailed.  In  the  optional  sweeps 
on  the  day’s  program,  175  targets,  and  on  the  last  100 
targets  each  day,  and  on  the  entire  program  of  500  tar¬ 
gets,  high  guns  prevailed. 

The  trophies  were  numerous  and  valuable.  They  were 
won  by  contestants  as  follows: 

Jay  R.  Graham,  Long  Lake,  Ill.,  the  Young’s  Hotel 
trophy,  a  handsome  solid  silver  loving  cup  for  general 
high  average;  score  489  out  of  500. 

F.  S.  Wright,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  the  Sea  Side  Hotel 
trophy,  a  handsome  diamond  watch  fob,  for  second  gen¬ 
eral  high  average;  score  483  out  of  500. 

F.  D.  Kelsey,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  the  Fox  gun  for 
first  prize  in  Westy  Hogan  championship  at  double 
targets;  score  46  out  of  50. 

T.  E.  Clay,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  Hunter  vase  for 
second  prize  in  Westy  Hogan  championship  at  double 
targets;  score  44  out  of  50. 

F.  S.  Wright,  the  Stevens  gun  for  third  prize  in 
Westy  Hogan  championship  at  double  targets;  score  4’4 
out  of  50. 

Jay  R.  Graham,  the  Dunlap  Hotel  trophy,  diamond 
watch  fob,  Westy  Hogan  championship  at  single  targets; 
score  96  out  of  100;  score  in  tie  58  out  of  60. 

Fred  Coleman,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  Young’s  Hotel 
trophy,  a  diamond  watch  fob,  Westy  Hogan  champion¬ 
ship  at  single  targets;  score  96  out  of  100;  score  in  tie, 
56  out  of  60. 

C.  II.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Westy  Hogan 
trophy,  diamond  watch  fob,  in  Westy  Hogan  cham¬ 
pionship  at  single  targets;  score  95  out  of  100;  score 
in  tie,  60  straight. 

A.  B.  Richardson,  Dover,  Del.,  the  Westy  Hogan 
trophy,  a  gold  watch  fob,  in  Westy  Hogan  championship 
at  single  targets;  score  95  Out  of  100;  score  in  tie,  59 
out  of  60. 

The  Westy  Hogan  gold  watch  fobs  to  Kahler,  Eames, 
Wright,  Page,  N.  Johnson,  McCarty,  De  Quillfeldt  and 
Weidebusch. 

Five  dollars  in  gold  to  each  of  the  following  by  the 
Du  Pont  Powder  Co. :  Brewster.  H.  W.  Smith,  E.  E. 
Bates,  O.  D.  Williams,  Heil,  Herman,  Ford,  Crayton, 
Atkinson,  Slicher. 

Jay  Graham  won  the  Shaner  trophy,  a  handsome  dia¬ 
mond  watch  fob,  to  the  high  gun  in  last  five  events  on 
first  day;  score  100  straight. 

Charles  Mink  won  the  Westy  Hogan  special  trophy,  a 
handsome  diamond  scarf  pin  for  high  gun  in  the  last 
five  events  on  the  second  day;  score  99  out  of  100. 

Good  weather  favored  the  shoot  throughout,  although 
the  wind  was  high  on  the  third  day  and  was  moderately 
high  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day. 

Many  of  the  shooters  brought  their  families  along  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  the  Sea  Shore.  Five  sets  of  traps 
were  used,  and  under  the  management  of  Charles  North, 
they  worked  to  perfection.  After  shooting  down  the  line 
of  traps  the  shooters  were  at  liberty  to  amuse  themselves 
as  they  saw  fit  during  the  interval  till  they  were  called 
again  to  shoot.  This  interval  gave  them  time  to  devote 
to  their  friends  and  families  in  enjoying  the  sights. 

Luther  Squier  was  in  charge  of  the  cashier’s  office, 
which  was  a  guarantee  that  it  was  run  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch.  He  was  assisted  by  the  experts,  Bernard 
Elsesser,  of  York.  Pa.,  and  T.  S.  Chalfant,  of  Atglen, 
Pa.  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  of  Atglen,  made  himself  generally 
useful. 

Wednesday  was  practice  day,  with  the  extraordinary 
number  of  133  participants.  Five  20-target  events,  $1.40 
entrance,  were  provided.  The  Rose  system,  8,  5,  3  and  2, 
governed  the  moneys.  L.  S.  German  was  high  with  97 
out  of  100.  H.  Schlicher  and  F.  M.  Edwards  were  next 
in  order  with  96.  T.  Graham,  the  western  expert,  scored 
95. 

Sept.  8,  First  Day. 

The  program  consisted  of  ten  events,  five  at  15 
targets,  $1.30  entrance,  and  five  at  20  targets,  $1.50 


entrance,  with  an  optional  sweep  of  $1.  An  extra  en-' 
trance  of  $1  for  the  Squier  money-back  system.  There 
also  was  an  optional  sweep  of  $3  on  the  total  of  175 
targets  for  the  day,  and  also  an  optional  sweep  of  $2  on 
the  last  100  targets  of  the  day’s  program.  Optional 
sweeps  and  double-target  events  were  separate  from  the 
regular  program,  and  the  Squier  money-back  purse  did 
not  apply  to  them. 

The  last  100  targets  of  the  day’s  program  constituted  the 
Shaner  trophy  for  the  beautiful  gold  trophy  donated  by 
Elmer  E.  Shaner.  It  was  won  by  J.  Graham  with  100 
straight. 

The  weather  was  pleasant  and  favorable  for  good  scores. 

The  amateur  averages  for  the  day  were  '  as  follows: 
Graham,  172;  F.  S.  Wright,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  171; 
Newcomb,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Painter,  of  Pittsburg. 
170. 

Of  the  professionals,  German  and  Hawkins  tied  on  171. 
Worthington  and  Stevens  tied  on  168.  Apgar  167. 


Targets:  15  15  15  15  15  20  20  20  20  20  Total. 

D  L  Culver .  15  15  14  14  13  19  18  19  20  20  167 

II  D  Smart .  10  13  11  10  14  17  19  19  19  18  150 

J  S  Speer .  11  11  14  13  15  18  15  19  17  16  149 

C  Foster  .  11  11  14  14  13  18  18  18  20  18  155 

G  B  Scarlett .  9  6  11  12  12  15  15  11  13  15  119 

A  E  Conley .  15  13  12  15  15  15  15  19  20  16  155 

C.  E  Painter .  15  14  15  15  15  18  19  20  20  19  170 

*H  S  Welles .  13  10  13  15  13  18  18  19  19  18  156 

II  Schlicher  .  13  15  13  15  15  17  16  20  17  18  160 

W  A  Wiedebusch .  14  10  12  15  12  19  19  19  20  20  160 

P  E  Osborn .  10  14  14  12  12  15  18  17  18  19  149 

*0  R  Dickey .  14  12  15  14  14  19  17  19  17  IS  159 

F  E  Sheldon .  12  12  13  12  12  14  18  15  16  16  140 

T  D  Burtis .  10  15  14  15  14  19  19  20  20  IS  164 

W  S  Colfax .  12  13  15  15  13  19  18  18  18  19  160 

*L  S  German .  14  15  15  15  15  19  18  20  20  20  171 

*Geo  L  Lyon .  14  13  14'  14  13  20  18  18  19  19  162 

C  H  Newcomb .  15  15  14  15  14  18  20  20  20  19  170 

C  W  Billings .  11  13  14  15  12  19  16  19  20  20  159 

*T  S  Fanning .  14  15  15  15  14  19  17  20  19  18  166 

M  W  Lawrence .  11  12  13  13  15  18  17  20  17  18  154 

*J  A  Anderson .  12  11  11  13  12  16  18  16  19  15  143 

V  Heckler  .  9  8  10  14  11  15  18  18  19  16  138 

D  E  Lohmann .  13  11  13  12  12  12  15  12  20  17  137 

T  F  Stearnes .  10  14  10  14  14  14  19  17  18  19  149 

J  T  Atkinson .  10  15  13  12  14  14  19  20  18  19  154 

C  C  Duff .  10  12  13  9  13  18  19  14’  17  15  140 

French  .  14  13  12  15  13  17  16  13  17  15  145 

E  W  Kelly .  13  13  13  15  11  16  14  19  19  18  151 

E  C  Long .  12  12  12  14  12  14  13  16  17  14  136 

F  M  Edwards .  15  14  13  13  15  IS  18  19  20  18  163 

W  Shattuck  .  15  14  15  15  14  19  19  19  20  19  169 

W  B  Severn .  13  14  15  14  13  20  18  19  20  18  164 

P  M  Kling .  12  13  14  14  14  19  17  20  18  18  159 

*H  L  Worthington...  14  14  13  15  15  19  19  19  20  20  168 

Geo  Schuvler  .  13  10  13  14  15  16  18  17  19  17  152 

P  T  Evans .  10  13  14'  15  14  16  17  17  17  18  151 

T  Donlev  .  12  7  15  12  12  18  17  16  IS  18  145 

W  H  Denman .  11  13  13  12  10  16  14  12  14  12  127 

E  F  Greenwood .  10  10  12  14  15  13  16  17  19  20  146 

C  F  Moore .  13  15  14  13  13  16  15  18  17  17  151 

T  I  Morrison .  12  13  12  14  14  14  15  17  17  19  147 

Geo  Marker  .  14  13  12  13  11  19  18  17  18  18  153 

A  S  Anthony .  12  13  10  13  12  16  17  20  18  17  148 

B  D  Matthews .  12  13  13  12  14  16  16  16  17  19  148 

T  G  S  Dey .  14  14  14  12  14  19  19  20  14'  16  156 

P  L  Coffin .  14  14  15  15  14  16  19  19  18  20  164 

T  A  McKelvey .  15  20  17  16  15  83 

Brewster  .  12  14  14  15  11  19  15  17  17  19  153 

W  E  Hookway .  14  13  11  13  11  14  13  16  15  14  134 

T  A  Brown .  10  14  11  15  13  12  14  18  18  16  141 

Dr  A  B  Stine .  12  13  12  13  14  16  16  19  18  20  153 

Miles  Tavlor  .  13  11  8  10  13  14  16  19  16  17  137 

Bob  White  .  14  10  12  13  11  15  14  13  15  17  134 

II  A  Farnham .  11  13  14  14  14  17  20  19  19  18  159 

T  E  Clav .  13  15  14  15  14  18  17  18  20  20  164 

H  E  Mill's .  10  11  13  10  13  9  11  15  10  12  114 

W  E  Corfield .  12  13  15  15  14  16  19  19  18  19  160 

O  E  Carpenter .  14  14  13  15  15  16  20  18  18  18  161 

II  W  Smith .  8  1113  12  14  18  17  18  19  18  14'S 

*T  T  Skelly .  14  14  14  14  13  IS  18  17  19  19  160 

T  A  Flick .  14  13  14  14  15  18  20  IS  19  18  163 

L  F.  Mallory,  Tr .  13  13  15  14  13  17  16  14  17  16  148 

T  Graham  .  15  15  14  14  14  20  20  20  20  20  172 

Ray  Loring  .  12  13  13  14  12  16  15  18  20  18  151 

*W  B  Darton .  13  13  15  14  14  15  15  IS  19  18  154 

C  E  Mink .  15  13  15  14'  15  19  18  20  IS  17  164 

F  S  Wright .  14  15  15  15  15  18  20  19  20  20  171 

*T  M  Hawkins .  15  15  15  15  15  20  19  18  19  20  171 

A  B  Richardson .  15  13  15  15  15  17  19  18  IS  19  164 

Miss  Reiker  .  13  12  14  15  14  17  19  19  19  19  161 

*N  Apgar  .  15  13  15  14  15  20  16  19  20  20  167 

*T  H  Keller,  Tr .  15  10  15  14  12  IS  19  18  19  18  158 

*Sim  Glover  .  14  12  14  13  15  18  18  19  19  IS  158 

*11  Stevens  .: .  13  15  15  15  15  19  17  20  19  20  168 

W  II  Schuvler .  12  9  11  12  12  13  16  14  17  15  131 

J  A  Depew .  12  11  11  12  10  16  18  16  14  17  137 

W  Wakeman  .  11  S  14  13  10  14  14  14  IS  15  131 

A  H  Sheppard .  11  11  9  14  12  18  17  IS  16  15  141 

II  D  Winter .  5  10  12  14  12  13  IS  12  13  13  122 

E  C  Watson .  12  14  13  11  10  15  12  15  11  13  126 

P  T  Jamison .  12  11  14  14  14  16  18  16  17  17  149 

S  S  Scholl .  15  12  15  15  14  19  18  16  16  20  160 

G  T  Elliott .  13  12  14  14  14  19  20  20  19  18  163 

R  Ortz  .  11  12  11  15  12  15  16  18  17  17  144' 

T  D  Elliott .  11  13  14  14  13  17  19  18  20  19  158 

W  PI  Pape .  10  11  11  13  12  15  16  12  14  IS  132 

C  De  Ouilfeldt .  12  14  13  11  14  20  16  19  20  19  158 

H  Powers  .  12  13  15  15  13  20  16  17  19  17  157 

Wm  Smith  .  13  13  14  14  12  17  19  18  17  19  156 

F  Billmeyer  .  13  10  12  15  14  15  15  17  19  18  148 

H  B  Cook .  13  12  11  13  10  13  16  15  16  19  138 

E  F  Slear .  12  13  15  13  15  17  16  19  19  19  15S 

W  B  Watson .  13  13  15  11  14  15  17  IS  18  19  153 

*E  H  Storr .  15  13  14  15  15  17  20  16  18  19  162 

*W  Henderson  .  13  13  15  14  14  16  18  17  IS  20  158 

F  W  McNair .  13  15  13  15  14  18  19  20  19  17  163 

Cravton  .  14  15  15  15  14  IS  19  17  20  18  165 

F.  E  Bates .  14  IT  15  14  14  19  18  20  15  20  163 

HI  Overbaugh  .  14  1  3  12  14  15  1  8  1  7  1  6  1  9  20  1  58 

*L  R  Lewis .  8  13  13  15  12  13  12  16  16  17  135 

*F  Lawrence  .  13  11  14  14  15  15  13  17  20  17  149 

*G  F  Hamlin .  14  11  13  14  13  17  15  16  17  IS  148 


E  A  Cordery.... 

Lee  Wertz  . 

H  Ball  . 

Eshelman  . 

Arrow  . 

Yocum  . 

O  D  Williams... 

R  Gerstall  . 

XX  . 

T  H  Funk . 

C  J  Biddle . 

A  Heil  . 

J  L  Englert . 

W  T  Firth . 

T  J  Mooney . 

D  R  Rishel . 

W  Hopkins . 

W  H  Clegg . 

W  W  Sharpless.. 

B  W  Grin . 

P  Martin  . 

C  C  Farnum... 
J  S  Johnson.... 

E  Emmers  . 

C  E  Beideman.. 

M  A  Freed . 

H  R  Freck . 

J  N  Keller . 

N  J  Matthews.. 
*E  A  W  Everitt 
W  E  Keplinger. 

L  D  Willis . 

H  Beattie  . 

J  G  Martin . 

J  E  Eyler . 

Sands  . 

E  J  Vandevere.. 

*H  L  Brown _ 

H  Herman  . 

A  L  Ivins . 

H  E  Perry . 

.1  B  McHugh.. 

L  S  Page . 

Lon  Fisher  . 

C  D  Coburn.... 
T  D  Hackett.... 
G  M  Howell... 
J  W  Schofstall . 

Dr  Dennis  . 

A  R  Schwayer.. 

J  L  Sheaffer . 

W  H  Matthews. 
F  W  Matthews.. 
E  R  Johnson... 

W  E  Crane . 

E  Ford  . 

J  L  Talcott . 

B  V  Covert . 

W  PI  Smith . 

C  L  Hottell . 

P"  D  Kelsey . 

J  W  Gribble. . . . 
H  W  Zeamer. . . 

II  M  Rineer . 

l-'red  Coleman  . 

F  S  Rader . 

G  W  Lindley... 
F  Sidebotham  .. 
D  A  Edwards... 

II  E  Smith . 

P  J  Stubener. . . 

T  H  Fox . 

R  S  Terry . 

Chas  Blake  .... 

A  H  Byer . 

J  H  Gaskill . 

N  Johnson  . 

W  B  Abbott . 

A  B  Brickner... 
J  W  Pontefract . . 
R  R  Bennett... 

M  E  Rose . 

W  B  Shugars... 

C  A  North . 

Frank  . 

A  L  Wescott.... 
Dr  Crittenden  . . 

V  Williams  . 

^Professionals. 


13  14  15  15  14  19  18  18  18  16  160 

IS  14  14  13  14  18  19  17  20  20  162 

15  13  12  11  14  17  18  18  18  18  154 

12  14  11  14  13  17  15  13  17  17  143 

13  14  15  15  13  18  18  16  20  19  161 

15  14  15  15  14  19  18  19  18  17  164 

14  15  15  14  14  19  19  19  18  18  165 

12  13  13  15  12  18  14  18  15  19  149 

13  12  15  15  14  15  15  15  16  18  148 

12  13  15  15  13  15  18  17  18  18  154 

10  14  13  15  11  16  17  19  18  17  150 

13  15  14  14'  14  17  20  18  20  19  164 

14  14  15  14  14  18  20  17  18  17  161 

11  11  14  12  13  17  17  16  17  18  146 

13  14  13  14  12  17  16  15  18  19  151 

12  10  13  14  15  15  14  17  18  20  148 

15  13  14  14  13  17  17  19  20  19  161 

14  12  12  11  15  18  15  17  16  15  145 

14  14  13  13  12  19  20  19  17  19  160 

12  13  12  9  11  19  16  17  16  15  140 

11  11  13  11  7  13  12  17  17  17  129 

14  10  14  12  14  17  18  15  18  18  150 

13  11  15  12  12  15  17  17  17  15  144 

12  10  14  11  15  18  16  18  14  14  142 

13  13  11  15  15  16  19  10  13  17  142 

11  10  11  12  12  13  7  17  11  12  116 

14  12  13  13  15  18  18  19  19  19  160 

14  11  13  11  10  13  14  15  13  15  129 

9  10  13  12  13  11  15  14  16  16  129 

10  12  10  12  10  17  18  18  17  17  141 

12  12  11  14  14  18  14'  16  19  18  14S 

14  13  8  15  14  19  17  15  16  19  150 

9  10  S  11  8  13  16  14  11  14  114 

8  12  10  13  11  17  17  16  19  19  142 

12  10  9  10  11 .  52 

11  13  13  13  14  14  14  18  19  15  144 

11  12  14  11  11  19  18  17  18  16  147 

11  14  13  13  14  20  18  18  19  19  162 

15  14  14  15  15  18  17  20  19  19  166 

11  15  15  15  14  17  15  18  19  17  156 

12  13  14  15  12  17  18  19  16  18  154 

12  15  14  15  14  18  17  19  17  19  160 

13  14  12  14  14  18  18  18  19  20  160 

12  12  14  15  14  20  19  19  20  18  163 

15  15  15  13  15  19  18  19  19  18  166 

13  14  13  14  14  18  18  20  19  18  161 

13  14  14  14  13  19  18  17  18  18  158 

12  13  13  14  14  15  16  19  18  17  151 

14  11  12  13  14  18  14  14  17  17  144 

10  6  9  11  10  10  8  14  13  13  104 

14  14  12  13  11  18  18  17  14  17  14S 

12  13  14  15  13  19  19  20  19  20  164 

12  13  15  14  14  18  19  16  14  14  149 

10  13  13  14  12  14  16  18  18  15  143 

14  11  12  8  10 .  65 


14  14'  14  15  14  17 

18 

18 

16 

17 

157 

14  13  13  13  14  16 

19 

19 

20 

20 

161 

14  14  15  14  14  17 

18 

19 

20 

20 

165 

12  13  15  14  12  17 

15 

18 

20 

19 

155 

12  12  15  15  15  15 

19 

18 

20 

20 

161 

14  14  13  14  15  18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

162 

13  12  11  14  13  13 

15 

18 

18 

19 

146 

12  11  13  15  15  16 

19 

20 

17 

17 

155 

12  11  12  13  12  11 

13 

11 

10 

13 

IIS 

14  12  14  15  15  20 

20 

20 

16 

20 

1(3(3 

15  13  13  14  15  17 

19 

19 

18 

IS 

161 

10  13  9  9  13  11 

17 

16 

18 

15 

131 

15  13  14  10  15  18 

19 

17 

15 

18 

152 

13  13  15  13  15  18 

18 

20 

19 

18 

162 

14  15  14  14  13  18 

20 

19 

18 

19 

164' 

13  14  13  14  11  14 

15 

17 

15 

18 

144 

12  11  11  12  14  14 

16 

16 

14 

18 

138 

12  12  13  11  10  15 

15 

13 

16 

15 

132 

13  13  12  11  11  17 

16 

16 

14 

14 

137 

11  10  8  10  9  12 

15 

18 

16 

14 

123 

15  12  14  13  15  2b 

17 

16 

18 

17 

157 

13  13  13  15  12  17 

18 

15 

12  9  9  9  10  9 

16 

16 

12  13  14  15  13  15 

17 

17 

14  13  10  13  12  20 

17 

lb 

10  11  13  12  15  17 

17 

19 

13  12  12  14  14  19 

18 

18 

16 

i9 

155 

S  10  10  12  8  14 

11 

12 

9  11  13  13  14'  14 

20 

16 

S  10  12  13  13  13 

15 

18 

6  10  13  12  13  13 

19 

1(3 

. 14 

15 

17 

io 

19 

84 

19  19  38 


Sept.  9.  Second  Day. 


The  ten  events  were  similar  to  those  of  the  first  day. 

The  last  100  targets  of  the  program  constituted  the  Bull 
Durham  trophy  event,  which  was  won  by  C.  E.  Mink 
with  99  out  of  100.  This  trophy  was  donated  by  the 
popular  trade  representative,  Geo.  L.  Lyon. 

There  was  also  a  special  event,  the  Westy  Hogan 
Amateur  championship  at  double  targets,  25  double 
targets,  three  high  guns.  The  prizes  were  a  Fox  gun, 
a  Hunter  vase  and  a  Stevens  gun,  first,  second  and  third 
respectively.  With  this  event  there  was  an  optional 
$2  sweep.  F.  D.  Kelsey  was  high  with  the  fine  total  of 
46.  Clay,  of  Syracuse,  and  Wright,  of  East  Aurora,  X. 
Y.,  tied  on  44.  Graham  was  high  amateur  with  171. 
Wright,  second,  169.  Mink  and  Newcomb,  168. 

First  professional  high  average  went  to  German  with 
172.  Hawkins,  second,  169.  Worthington,  third,  167. 


Events:  123456789  10 

Targets:  15  15  15  15  15  20  20  20  20  20  Broke. 

Culver  . 12  13  12  13  14  18  19  16  20  19  156 

Smart  .  10  12  13  15  14  17  17  18  IS  17  151 

Speer  .  12  11  14  13  12  13  18  19  19  20  151 

T  Foster  . 11  10  14  11  14  15  18  15  17  16  141 

Scarlett  .  12  11  14  13  13  16  17  13  15  19  143 

Conley  .  12  11  14  14  14  19  17  17  19  20  157 

Painter  .  13  12  13  15  15  20  19  20  20  19  166 

Welles  .  12  12  13  15  15  20  17  19  18  19  160 

Schlecher  .  15  14  15  14  15  18  19  20  18  19  167 

Weidebusch  .  13  15  14  15  15  18  19  IS  18  18  ,163 

Osborn  .  13  12  13  14  13  18  18  18  19  16  154 

Dickey  . 14  10  12  14  13  19  20  16  20  20  158 

Sheldon  .  7  13  13  13  15  14  20  14  14  16  139 


Sept.  17,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


471 


Burtis  . 

Colfax  . 

German  . 

Lyon  . 

Newcomb  . 

Billings  . 

Fanning  . 

L  D  Willis  . 

Anderson  . 

Heckler  . . . 

Hottel  . 

Stearnes  . 

Atkinson  . 

Duff  . 

French  . 

E  W  Kelley  . 

S  C  Long  . 

Edwards  . 

Shattuck  . 

Severn  . ; . 

Kling  . . . 

Worthington  . 

Schuyler  . 

Evans  . 

Donley  . 

Denman  . 

Greenwood  . 

C  F  Moore  . 

Morrison  . 

Morker  . 

Anthony  . 

B  D  Matthews  . 

Dey  . 

Coffin  . 

McHugh  . 

Brewster  . 

Hookway  . 

J  A  Brown  . 

Stine  . 

Miles  Taylor  . 

Bob  White  . 

H  A  Farnham  . 

Clay  . 

Mills  . 

W  E  Corfield  . 

Carpenter  . 

H  W  Smith  . 

T  T  Skelly  . 

Flick  . 

Mallory  . 

J  Graham  . 

Loring  . 

Darton  . 

Mink  . 

Wright  . 

Hawkins  . 

Richardson  . 

Miss  Rieker  . 

N  Apgar  . 

T  H  Keller,  Jr . 

Glover  . 

Stevens  . 

Schuyler  . 

J  A  Depew  . 

Artz  . 

Wakeman  . 

Sheppard  . 

Winter  . 

B  Hamilton  . 

Jameson  . 

Scholl  . 

Gorge  . 

G  T  Elliott  . 

J  D  Elliott  . 

Pape  . 

De  Ouillfelt  . 

H  Powers  . 

W  Smith  . 

Billmeyer  . 

Cook  . 

Slear  . 

W  B  Watson  . 

Storr  . 

Henderson  . 

McNeir  . 

Crayton  . 

Bates  . 

Overbaugh  . 

Lewis  . 

F  Lawrence  . 

Hamlin  . 

Cordery  . 

Wertz  . 

Ball  . . 

Eshelman  . 

“Arrow”  . 

Yocum  . 

O  D  Williams  . 

Gerstell  . 

“X  X”  . 

Funk  . 

Biddle  . t . 

Heil  . 

Englert  . 

Firth  . 

Minker  . 

Rishel  . 

Hopkins  . . . . . 

Wagner  . 

Sharpless  . 

Orin  . 

P  Martin  . . 

Farnum  . 

J  S  Johnson  . 

Emmers  . 

Beideman  . 

Freed  . 

Freck  . 

Keller  . 

N  J  Matthews  . 

Everett  . 

Keplinger  . 


11  13  15  15  15 

11  12  15  13  14 
15  15  15  15  15 

14  13  14  15  15 

15  15  14  15  14 

12  12  13  14  12 
15  13  11  14  13 

13  14  14  13  13 
13  13  15  13  10 
11  11  11  12  14 

13  14  14  13  15 

10  15  14  13  11 

14  13  15  15  14 

11  9  11  9  10 

11  8  9  12  12 
14  11  14  13  15 

12  14  11  11  13 

14  14  15  15  14 

15  13  12  15  14 
12  13  14  14  14 
15  13  11  15  15 

12  14  15  15  15 

10  14  14  13  13 

11  14  13  13  13 

13  11  12  12  14 

9  14  14  11  10 

12  12  11  12  12 
13  15  13  14  15 
11  11  11  13  14 
10  11  10  0  10 

11  14  11  11  15 

13  14  14  14  12 

14  13  14  15  14 

13  13  15  14  14 

14  15  14  15  14 

13  11  11  14  14 
10  11  12  10  10 

12  13  9  14  11 

12  12  12  12  14 

14  13  9  13  14 

11  13  12  11  11 

8  13  14  13  15 

13  14  14  13  11 

9  8  9  7  8 

12  15  12  13  15 
14-14  15  15  13 

14  11  11  13  15 

14  14  13  14  14 

15  14  15  15  14 

11  10  12  14  14 
15  15  15  15  14 

13  10  13  10  13 

10  15  15  . . 

13  15  13  14  14 

14  15  13  15  15 

15  14  15  15  15 

14  13  15  15  14 

15  12  14  15  12 
13  13  15  13  12 

13  12  12  14  14 

14  14  13  15  15 

14  13  14  15  15 

12  10  12  14  12 

13  11  12  15  15 

11  13  14  14  11 

12  11  12  13  12 

15  11  13  12  13 
.8  11  10  13  11 

11  9  12  11  10 

10  12  12  12  14 
.  15  15  12  13  13 

13  12  12  15  14 
.  10  14  14  14  14 
.  11  12  12  14  14 
.  10  12  10  11  12 
.  11  15  13  14  15 
.  12  12  15  14  14 
.  13  12  13  12  11 
.  14  11  15  14  14 
.  12  13  13  11  14 
.  12  11  13  14  13 
.  11  14  12  14  13 
.  13  13  13  15  11 
.  15  13  14  14  13 
.  14  14  13  13  15 
.  15  13  13  14  15 
.  14  11  11  15  10 
.  14  13  11  14  15 
.  10  13  9  10  12 
.  13  13  14  14  13 
.  13  13  9  14  14 
.  14  13  15  15  13 
.  14  13  13  14  15 
.  15  15  12  14  14 
.  11  12  11  11  11 
.  14  12  12  13  15 
.  15  13  14  14  14 
.  15  14  14  14  15 
.  14  13  13  15  15 
.  13  14  11  14  14 
.  13  12  13  12  14 
.  14  13  12  14  15 
.  15  13  15  14  15 
.  15  13  15  14  13 
.14  7  13  14  12 
.  15  15  14  14  15 
.  11  14  15  15  13 
.  15  11  15  13  12 
.11  9  15  12  15 
.  9  11  12  14  12 
.  15  14  15  12  10 
. .  11  13  14  13  11 
. .  14  13  11  11  13 
..  15  14  14  15  13 
. .  11  13  12  12  13 
. .  13  14  15  11  10 
.  12  12  9  9  7 
. .  12  14  14  14  14 
. .  12  10  13  15  14 
..10  7  11  11  13 
. .  13  13  11  14  13 
. .  10  11  15  13  15 


20  18  19  17  19 
20  19  19  20  18 
19  20  20  18  20 
18  17  20  17  18 

18  20  19  18  20 

19  14  17  17  18 
19  18  19  17  17 
19  18  19  19  19 
18  17  19  14  17 

15  17  15  15  17 

18  15  16  17  19 

19  17  18  18  18 
18  19  17  19  18 

14  12  13  17  18 

16  14  14  16  15 

18  16  19  19  18 

17  18  17  14  17 

20  19  18  20  18 
20  18  18  19  19 

18  18  18  18  18 

15  18  18  18  18 
20  20  20  17  19 

19  16  17  19  16 
17  17  IS  19  18 
17  16  19  20  14 
15  18  17  16  19 


19  17  19  19  20 
16  17  17  18  15 
19  15  18  18  17 
18  18  18  17  18 
16  16  18  18  20 

15  17  18  17  18 

16  16  17  16  18 

18  17  18  19  19 

19  18  18  20  20 
18  15  16  16  17 

17  17  16  17  16 

18  18  15  19  19 
17  16  17  18  19 

17  15  16  18  17 
15  16  14  16  17 

18  18  20  19  18 
11  10  11  13  10 
18  17  18  19  19 

15  19  18  20  18 
17  15  16  18  17 

17  14  20  20  17 

18  17  19  19  17 

19  16  14  19  20 
18  20  20  20  19 

16  14  15  19  15 


20  20  20  20  19 

18  19  20  20  20 

19  18  19  19  20 

18  20  19  19  19 

19  15  19  19  20 
19  20  19  20  19 
17  18  16  19  17 
19  19  18  18  20 

19  19  17  20  20 

11  14  19  19  17 
13  15  10  18  16 

16  15  19  18  18 

15  17  13  15  15 

17  16  17  16  12 

12  12  11  10  8 

13  15  14  16  15 
17  18  18  17  17 

17  18  18  18  20 

18  18  18  18  15 

18  16  17  18  16 

16  18  17  19  20 
11  16  18  18  19 

17  19  17  19  18 

20  16  18  19  15 
11  19  17  18  17 
20  14  19  20  18 

14  17  17  18  16 

17  19  18  18  15 

19  17  15  16  18 
11  18  17  20  20 

18  19  18  19  IS 

16  19  18  IS  20 

17  20  19  19  19 

19  16  18  19  17 

19  17  18  20  18 

10  10 . 

17  19  16  19  19 

15  18  18  18  18 

15  14  17  19  20 

20  17  19  17  20 

16  15  16  18  18 
19  14  13  18  15 


16  16  19  18  19 

17  18  18  20  19 

18  19  17  20  20 

18  16  16  14  17 
17  18  19  17  18 
20  19  17  18  19 
17  18  20  19  19 

19  17  20  19  17 
17  17  15  17  15 
17  19  20  20  18 
19  16  19  20  18 
16  19  16  20  19 

12  16  15  17  16 

16  14  14  17  20 

17  19  17  17  18 
15  17  18  16  17 

13  16  13  15  16 

18  19  17  17  18 
15  13  13  16  20 
15  10  9  14  14 
13  13  14  14  15 

17  20  17  18  18 

18  16  19  16  14 
8  14  10  13  15 

18  18  18  20  17 

19  17  18  18  20 


162 

164 

172 

161 

168 

148 

156 
161 

149 
138 

154 
153 
162 
124 
127 

157 
144 
167 

163 

157 
156 

167 
151 

153 

148 
143 

59 

164 
143 

134 

151 

155 
155 

152 

163 

158 

135 

142 

149 

150 
141 
141 

158 
100 

159 

164 
147 
162 

163 

154 
171 

136 
40 

168 
169 
169 

164 

160 

163 

152 

165 

166 
140 
138 
149 
135 

143 
106 
126 
147 

159 

153 

151 
153 
132 

158 

155 

149 

164 
145 

150 

149 
157 
161 

160 
164 

150 

159 
74 

157 
150 

155 
162 
153 
135 

66 

158 
164 

164 
147 

153 
161 

165 
162 
141 
167 

160 

156 

138 

139 

154 
145 
135 
160 
138 
125 
118 
158 
147 
112 

155 

156 


Terry  . 

Beattie  . 

J  S  Martin  .... 

Fox  . 

Sands  . 

Vanderveer  ... 
H  L  Brown  . . . 

Hermann  . 

Ivins  . 

H  E  Perry  . . . 

Gaskill  . 

Page  . 

Fisher  . 

Colburn  . 

Abbott  . 

Howell  . 

Schoffstal  . 

Brickner  . 

Schaffer  . 

W  II  Matthews 
F  W  Matthews 
E  R  Johnson  . 

Clegg  . 

E  Ford  . 

Tolcott  . 

Covert  . 

H  H  Smith  . . . 

C  Blake  . 

Kelsey  . 

Gribble  . 

Zeamer  . 

Reiner  . 

Coleman  . 

McKelvey  . 

Lindley  . 

Sidebotham 

Edwards  . 

H  E  Smith 

Steubner  . 

N  Johnson  .... 

Pontefract  . 

Bennett  . 

Hackett  . 

Williams  . 

North  . 

G  H  Clark  .... 

W  Dalton  . 

G  W  Young 
J  W  Kreider  . 

Gibson  . 

Tuckton  . 

Byers  . 

Rose  . /. . . 

Shugars  . 

Richards  . 

Harvey  . 

Serfass  . 

Linderman  . . . 

Leahy  . 

Lichtenstein  . . 
Crittenden  .... 


10  13  13  10  9  18  17  16  18  18 

7  13  11  10  11  13  15  16  17  16 

10  12  12  14  12  10  14  15  16  17 

14  15  12  14  15  18  15  18  17  20 

15  12  12  14  12  17  16  16  17  19 

11  13  12  13  12  19  15  16  19  19 

15  14  14  15  13  18  19  17  20  20 

14  14  15  14  14  20  18  19  19  19 

13  15  14  15  13  19  19  19  19  18 

11  14  12  12  11  19  17  16  19  15 

12  12  14  14  14  20  16  15  19  18 

14  15  14  13  15  19  20  18  20  16 

14  14  12  15  13  19  18  20  18  17 

13  13  12  15  14  18  18  18  17  19 

12  11  11  11  9  17  14  13  15  15 

12  14  14  14  14  20  19  18  18  16 

12  15  13  13  14  13  14  15  17  20 

13  13  14  11  14  17  13  18  17  15 

10  12  14  14  12  16  17  17  17  14 

14  13  14  13  13  15  19  19  17  17 

15  11  13  15  14  17  17  17  19  15 

. .  12  13  13  13  19  16  19  18  17 

10  12  14  13  13  14  11  15  18  16 

11  11  14  14  14  17  20  18  19  17 

13  12  15  15  14  16  19  19  20  19 

13  14  15  14  14  18  17  19  19  19 

12  15  12  14  15  17  17  18  19  18 

14  11  13  11  15  18  18  17  17  20 

15  13  14  14  13  18  20  18  20  19 

9  14  15  14  14  19  18  19  18  16 

12  13  12  14  11  15  14  13  17  17 

13  14  10  15  13  . 

15  14  15  15  13  20  17  20  "20  20 

11  13  13  15  14  18  19  19  17  17 

12  12  12  1.1  13  18  17  19  17  17 

11  15  15  15  15  18  18  17  19  17 

14  15  13  13  15  20  20  17  20  19 

15  15  14  13  12  18  19  20  20  20 

14  14  13  14  12  16  18  IS  19  19 

13  13  14  14  11  18  18  16  20  18 

9  11  13  11  13  15  18  18  15  17 

13  14  15  14  13  17  16  17  18  17 

15  15  15  15  14  17  16  17  20  19 

13  14  12  13  12  19  18  20  20  19 

9  12  12  13  11  14  18  14  15  14 

11  13  12  12  14  17  13  14  18  20 

14  11  14  15  13  15  16  17  17  18 

11  13  12  12  12  14  12  12  16  13 

12  10  13  14  15  17  16  16  17  13 

12  13  14  15  14  18  19  19  20  19 

9  11  12  14  14  18  16  13  17  14 

5  10  11  10  8  10  14  15  13  14 

13  13  13  14  13  20  18  17  16  14 

12  8  11  12  9  18  17  17  18  17 

8  7  11  11  11  12  14  14  17  14 

.  6  10  10  11  13  15  16  14  19  17 

.13  11  13  10  7  . 

.  12  10  13  12  12 . 

.  17  18  19  16  20 

.  10  11  14  15  15 

.  15  17  15  18  18 


142 
129 
132 

158 
150 

149 

165 

166 
164 
146 
154 
164 
160 
157 
128 

159 
146 
145  » 

143 

154 

153 
140 
136 

155 
162 
162 
157 

154 
164 

156 

139 
65 

169 

156 
148 

160 
166 
166 

157 

155 

140 
154 
163 
160 
132 

144 

150 
127 
143 
163 

138 
110 

151 

139 
119 
131 

54 

59 

90 

65 


Westy  Hogen  amateur  championship,  25  pairs: 

Culver  .  41  T  D  Elliott  . 20 


Smart  .  36 

Speer  .  32 

Conley  .  33 

Painter  .  38 

Schlichler  . 37 

Colfax  .  33 

German  . 42 

Lyon  .  40 

Newcomb  .  37 

Billings  .  37 

Fanning  .  36 

Atkinson  .  41 

Duff  .  28 

French  .  24 

Kelley  .  31 

Severn  .  41 

Kling  .  39 

Worthington  .  37 

Welles  .  39 

Moon  .  32 

Morrison  .  20 

Martin  .  30 

B  D  Matthews  .  39 

“Brewster”  .  27 

Clay  .  44 

Mills  .  33 

Corfield  .  26 

Carpenter  .  39 

Skelly  .  36 

Graham  .  41 

Loring  .  39 

Mink  .  40 

Wright  .  44 

Crayton  .  42 

Richardson  .  40 

Anthony  .  35 

Keller,  Jr  .  41 

Glover  .  35 

Stevens  . 40 

Scholl  .  36 

George  . 30 

G  J  Elliott  .  20 


Pape  . 

. 27 

DeOuillefelt  . 

. 42 

( )verbaugh  . 

.  30 

Slear  . . 

. 34 

Watson  . 

.  34 

Storr  . 

. 40 

Henderson  . 

. 35 

McNeir  . 

. 41 

F  Lawrence  . 

. 33 

Hamlin  . 

. 31 

Gerstell  . 

. 38 

Funk  . 

.  39 

Firth  . 

.  19 

N  J  Matthews  . . . . 

. 24 

Everett  . 

.  40 

Keplinger  . 

. 29 

H  L  Brown  . 

. 33 

Hermann  . 

. 37 

Fisher  . 

.  40 

Coburn  . 

. 35 

Howell  . 

.  41 

Schofstall  . 

.  38 

Perry  . 

. 29 

Clegg  . 

.  36 

Tolcott  . 

. 39 

Covert  . 

. 36 

W  H  Smith  . 

. 34 

Kelsey  . 

.  46 

Coleman  . 

.  40 

Edwards  . 

.  33 

IT  E  Smith  . 

.....  39 

Dickey  . 

.  40 

N  Johnson  . 

.  30 

Pontefract  . 

.  28 

Bennett  . 

. 36 

Beattie  . 

.  28 

Shattuck  . 

Hookway  . 

.  38 

Coffin  . 

. . 37 

F  M  Edwards  . 

.  4H 

Evans  . 

. 27 

J  S  Dey  . 

.  28 

Sepf.  10.  Third  Day. 

The  ten  events  were  similar  to  those  of  the  previous 
day’s  program,  excepting  that  the  entrance  in  the  20- 
target  events  was  $1.40,  and  the  optional  sweeps  in  the 
day’s  total  of  175  targets  was  $5.  The  last  100  targets 
constituted  the  Westy  Hogan  amateur  championship,  on 
which  there  also  was  an  optional  sweep  of  $5. 

There  was  a  large  field  of  202  contestants,  and  it  was 
the  big  day  of  the  tournament. 

J.  R.  Graham,  of  Long  Lake,  Ill.,  and  Fred  Coleman, 
of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  tied  on  97  for  the  championship.  In 
the  shoot-off  Graham  won  _after  shooting  at  three  strings 
Of  20  each,  scoring  56  to  54. 

There  were  eight  Wfesty  Hogan  gold  watch  fobs,  which 
went  from  the  fourth  to  twelfth  high  guns  inclusive.  To 


the  next  ten  high  guns,  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co. 
donated  $50,  divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  James  T. 
Skelly,  of  the  Du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  Sporting  Division, 
presented  the  trophies  to  the  winners. 

Scores  follow: 


Westy  Hogan 
Championship. 


Targets : 

D  L  Culver. 

II  D  Smart.. 

J  S  'Spier... 

Foster  . 

G  B  Scarlet. 

A  E  Conley. 

G  E  Painter 
H  S  Welles. 

H  Schlicher  .  10  10 

W  A  Weidebusch. 

P  E  Osborn . 

O  R  Dickey . 

F  E  H  Sheldon.. 

J  D  Burtis . . . 

Colfax  . 

L  S  German . 

G  L  Lyon . 

C  H  N  ewcotub . . . 

C  W  Billings .  10 

Tomlin  . 

Willis  . 

J  A  Anderson 
V  Heckler  ... 

Hottel  . 

J  T  Stearnes. 

T  T  Atkinson .  9 

'Duff 

French  .  7 

E  W  Kelley 
E  C  Long.. 

Edwards  .  10 

Shattuck  . 

Serern  . 

P  M  Kling . 

H  W’orthington 
Geo  Schuyler  . 

P  T  Evans . 

Donley  . 

Dennan  . 

A  Gibson  .  9 

C  F  M  oore . . . 

J  L  Morrison 
Geo  Marker  . 

A  S  Anthony. 

B  D  Mathews 
J  G  S  Dey... 

P  L  Coffin... 

J  B  McHugh 

Brewster  .  8 

W  E  Hookway... 

J  A  Brown .  9 

Jlr  A  B  Stine 

Miles  Taylor  .  10 

Bob  White  .  7 

II  A  Farnham.... 

T  E  Clay 

Mills  . 

Corfield . 

Carpenter. . . 

Smith .  9 

Skelly .  10  10  10  10 

Flick .  8  6  8  10 


Total 


10  10  10  10  10 

20  20  20  20  20  Tl. 

Bk. 

10  10 

9  10 

9 

18  15  18  18  18—87 

135 

9 

8 

7 

9 

8 

17  17  17  17  18—86 

127 

8 

8 

9 

8 

6 

17  17  18  16  17—85 

129 

9 

8 

9  10 

9 

17  15  15  17  16—80 

125 

8 

7 

5 

8 

5 

13  14  14  13  9—63 

96 

10 

8  10 

8 

9 

18  20  15  18  17—88 

133 

8  10 

8 

8 

8 

18  15  15  19  18—85 

127 

9 

9 

9 

9  10 

17  17  17  19  19—89 

135 

10  10 

9 

9 

9 

19  18  18  18  16—89 

136 

9 

9  10  10  10 

18  20  19  18  17—92 

140 

S 

9 

9 

8 

8 

17  18  17  20  16—88 

130 

10  10 

X 

9 

12  15  14  12  17—70 

114 

9 

8 

8 

9 

7 

15  16  12  16  14—73 

114 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

16  18  17  19  17—87 

132 

ib 

8 

8  10 

9 

19  19  18  17  18—91 

136 

9 

0 

10 

9 

9 

20  19  19  20  20—98 

144 

9 

8 

9  10  10 

19  17  20  16  19—91 

137 

9  : 

10  10 

9 

9 

19  19  19  19  19—95 

142 

10 

7 

7 

8  10 

15  18  17  18  16— 84 

126 

16  18  14  18  19—85 

85 

.  8  10  10  10  10 

17  17  18  18  17—87 

135 

6 

8 

9 

9 

17  17  13  17  15—79 

117 

9 

7 

7 

9 

9 

17  12  13  14  12—68 

109 

s 

9 

9  10 

8 

16  15  14  19  14— 7S 

122 

.  10 

5  10 

8 

9 

16  16  18  20  17—87 

129 

.  9 

9 

7 

9 

-7 

18  17  18  19  18—90  • 

137 

.  8  10 

7 

9 

7 

16  14  14  18  16—78 

111 

.  7 

6 

8 

5 

7 

15  13  17  18  13—76 

109 

9 

8  10 

9 

9 

17  18  17  17  19—88 

133 

£ 

7 

9 

8 

5 

19  15  15  18  15—82 

111 

.  10 

9 

8 

9 

8 

18  19  18  17  16— SS 

132 

.  8 

S 

9 

10 

8 

18  17  16  19  18—88 

131 

.  9  10  10 

9  10 

17  16  17  19  17—86 

134 

.  8  10 

9 

9 

9 

16  17  18  15  15—81 

126 

.  10  10 

9 

8  10 

16  17  19  19  16—87 

139 

.  6 

7 

9 

7  10 

16  16  17  19  16—84 

123 

.  8  10 

9 

8 

9 

13  15  15  14  18—75 

119 

9 

7 

7 

9  10 

15  14  16  14  17—76 

118 

.  9  10 

9 

9 

9 

14  13  17  16  14—74 

100 

9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

18  19  18  17  15—87 

130 

.  9 

9  10 

7 

9 

14  13  19  17  16—79 

121 

.  10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18  16  17  14  16—81 

127 

.  S 

7 

9 

9 

8 

16  19  17  19  16—87 

129 

.  8  10 

.8 

9 

8 

18  13  15  16  12—74 

117 

.  8  10 

6 

9  10 

17  15  16  17  16—81 

124 

.  7  10 

9 

9  10 

16  18  19  17  15—85 

130 

.  10 

7 

8 

9 

9 

15  15  16  16  18— SO 

123 

.  9 

8 

9 

8 

9 

13  17  17  20  14— SI 

124 

.  8 

8 

7 

6 

9 

20  17  18  19  18—92 

130 

.  10 

S 

8 

7 

7 

15  13  13  16  16—73 

113 

.  9 

8  10 

9 

9 

15  14  14  19  15-77 

122 

.  10 

9 

7 

10 

9 

14  17  17  17  13—78 

123 

.  10 

9 

7 

9 

9 

17  15  15  16  13—76 

120 

.  7 

7 

7 

7 

8 

15  16  11  13  13—68 

104 

8  10 

8 

7 

15  15  15  16  15—76 

116 

.  10 

8  10  10 

7 

17  18  18  20  15—88 

133 

\\ 

O 

H 

T 


4 

9 

10 


5  5  4 
7  9  7 
9  10  10 
9  9  8 
9 
9 


Mallory,  Jr..  8  8  8  8  9 


L _ 

T  R  Graham .  10  10  10  10  10 

Ray  Loring  .  9  9  9  9  8 

M  E  Rose .  8  8  9  8  5 

C  E  Mink .  10  9  8  9  9 

F  S  Wright .  10  10  10  10  9 


T  M.  Hawkins....  10  10  10 
A  B  Richardson...  10  9  8 
Miss  A  M  Rieker.  8  9  7 

Neaf  Apgar  .  9  8  9 

T  H  Keller,  Jr...  10  10  8 

Sim  Glover  .  10  9  10 

H  II  Stevens .  10  8 

IV  H  Schuyler -  7  6 

T  A  Depew .  10  7 

R  Artz  .  7  9 

Wm  Wakeman  ...  9  9 
A  II  Sheppard....  7  7 

Winter  .  7  6 

D  A  Edwards .  8  10  10  10 

Tamison  .  7  10  10  10 


9  10 
9  10 
10  9 
10  10 
8  10 
9  7 
8  10  10 
3  9  9 
9  7 
10 
9 
9 

10 


S  S  Sholl .  9 


H  George  .  8 

G  J  Elliott .  8 

J  D  Elliott .  9 

W  H  Pape.... 

C  De  Quilfeldt 

H  Powers  . 

Billy  Smith  .  5  10 


i 

6 
8 

9  9  10 
10  10 


10  10  10  10  9 


Billmeyer .  7  8 

B  Cooke .  10  9 

F  Slear .  8  7 

B  Watson .  9  6 


PI  Storr. 
Henderson 

McNeir  . 

Crayton  . 

Bates  . 

IT  Overbaugh 
L  R  Lewis 
F  Laurence  . . . 
G  S  plamlin... 
E  A  Cordery.. 
Lee  Wertz 

Ball  . 

J  G  Martin _ 

D  A  Herrold.. 

Yocum  . 

O  I)  Williams. 
R  Gerstell  . . . . 

XX  . 

T  II  Funk . 


10  10 
10  9  10 
10  10  8 
9  10 
9  10 
9  9 

9  8 
9  5 
8  8 
9  7 
8  10 

8  9 

7  4 

9  7 

10  6 
9  10 

8  10  10 
8  7  4' 

10  9  9 


9  8  8 
9  10  8 
9  8  10 
9  9  10 
10  10  9 

9  9  8 
9  8 
9  10 

7  8  9 

8  10  10 
8  10  9 
8  8  9 
8  9  10 
8  10  9 

10  9  10 
10  7 

9  9 
10  6 
9 


I 

8 

5 

10 

9 

9 


9 


9  10 
6  9 

6  5 

7  7 


9  10  11  12  8—50 

11  16  16  17  17—77 
17  13  19  17  15—81 

19  20  18  19  15—91 

17  18  20  20  20—95 
16  15  17  20  19—87 

20  15  14  15  12—76 
20  19  18  20  19—96 
14  17  14  17  15—77 
20  16  14  14  18—82 
16  18  19  19  17—89 

18  20  18  20  18—94 
20  19  19  19  20—97 
20  18  17  20  20—95 

18  16  16  17  16—83 
20  19  19  18  17—93 
16  18  IS  19  17— 8S 

19  15  20  19  17—90 

20  19  20  20  20—99 

14  11  15  20  14—74 
16  15  15  14  19-79 

13  16  12  17  17—75 
16  14'  11  17  16—74 
16  15  15  16  14—76 

15  13  13  13  13—67 
20  16  17  17  17—87 
15  12  15  19  18—79 
IS  15  16  17  15—81 

14  18  13  14  18—77 

15  18  15  17  17—82 
19  16  18  19  17—89 
18  12  12  18  16—76 
18  19  19  18  18—92 

14  16  17  19  14— SO 

15  11  16  16  14—72 

18  15  17  20  15—85 

19  16  19  17  17—88 

12  17  19  17  17—82 

16  16  19  17  14— S2 

17  IS  IS  18  16—87 

18  18  18  18  17—89 

19  18  16  16  18—87 

20  14  19  20  17—90 
19  16  18  19  17—89 

17  18  IS  18  17—88 
15  15  13  16  9—68 

18  15  19  16  15—83 
18  15  18  19  18—88 

17  18  14  19  20 — 8S 
15  16  15  16  14—76 

18  17  16  18  17—86 

14  14  13  14  14—69 

18  17  17  18  19—89 

19  17  16  19  18—89 
19  17  18  20  17—91 

15  15  17  18  19— S4 
17  16  16  16  17—82 
17  17  19  16  16—85 


m 

118 

129 

135 

144 
128 

117 
146 
121 
120 
134 
143 
146 
141 
126 
139 

134 

135 

145 
108 
121 
115 
112 
113 
104 

133 
122 
122 
115 
123 
135 
120 
141 

80 

112 

127 

134 

125 

126 

133 

135 

134 
133 

136 
133 
110 
122 
131 
133 

118 
129 
101 
131 
131 
138 
127 
112 
127 
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[Sept.  17,  1910. 


Phenomenal  Scores 

Made  with  PETERS  Loaded  Shells 

« 

Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  of  Midland,  Texas,  attended  a  series  of  Texas  tournaments  from  August  8  to  18,  and 

broke  all  amateur  records.  His  scores  follow: 


August  8-9,  Midland,  Texas .  484  ex  500 

“  10-11,  Big  Springs,  Texas .  442  ex  450 

“  12-13,  Cisco,  Texas . 395  ex  400 

“  15-16,  Gorman,  Texas . 398  ex  400 

“  17-18,  Walnut  Springs,  Texas . 379  ex  400 

Total . 2116  ex  2150 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Day  averaged  98.4%  on  2150  targets  and  99.16%  on  his  last 
1200  targets. 

He  used  PETERS  regular  factory  loads,  not  special ,  but  bought  from 
Texas  dealers — the  same  quality  goods  anyone  can  buy,  anywhere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Nq«  Y.rk :  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  -  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisce:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 

l - j 


C  J  Biddle . 

.  10 

8  10 

10 

7  - 

18  16  17 

17  18—86 

A  Heil  . 

9  : 

LO 

9 

7 

18  18  18 

18  19—91 

1  E  Englert . 

9 

8 

8 

10 

10 

16  IS  14 

19  19—86 

Firth  . 

5 

5 

6 

G 

16  11  17 

15  16—75 

M  inker  . 

.  9 

9 

6 

G 

8 

18  16  13 

18  18—83 

1)  R  Kishel . 

.  9 

8 

9 

g  : 

10 

16  17  19 

17  17—86 

Hopkins  . 

.  8  10 

9 

10 

8 

15  15  17 

19  18— S4 

B  YY  agner  . 

.  9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

14  15  17 

13  13—72 

Sharpless  . 

.  9 

8 

9 

10 

S 

16  15  13 

1G  1G — TG 

Orin  . 

.  9 

9 

9 

9 

i 

19  15  17 

17  15—83 

P  Martin  . 

.  9 

6 

9 

8 

( 

17  13  16 

16  14—76 

C  C  Farnum . 

.  9 

8 

s 

6 

10 

15  11  13 

17  9—65 

1  S  Tohnson . 

.  10 

8 

10 

10 

9 

15  14  16 

19  18—82 

Emmers  . 

8 

s 

9 

10 

13  10  15 

16  12—66 

Beideman  . 

.  8 

9 

6 

3 

6 

15  8  15 

16  15—69 

A  H  Bvers . 

.  G 

6 

s 

5 

5 

13  15  15 

16  14—73 

Steubner  . 

.  7 

9 

8 

10 

9 

16  18  17 

17  16—84 

1  N  Keller . 

6 

10 

8 

'8 

s 

16  13  15 

18  16—78 

N  Matthews . 

5 

5 

10 

8 

15  17  11 

14  15—72 

Everett  . 

10 

8 

9 

10 

10 

17  18  18 

18  15— 86 

Keplinger  . 

8 

S 

8 

8 

17  19  14 

19  17—86 

Terry  . 

.  8 

5 

9 

G 

4 

13  13  17 

17  13—73 

Leahy  . 

.  9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

16  17  14 

17  16—80 

Fox  . 

.  9 

9 

9 

6 

10 

17  IS  16 

17  18—86 

W estcott  . 

.  8 

7 

7 

5 

8 

15  19  14 

18  17—83 

Sands  . 

10 

9 

5 

9 

8 

14  16  16 

18  18—82 

E  I  Yanderveer . . 

.  7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

16  16  15 

15  12—74 

H  L  Brown . 

.  9 

9 

10 

s 

10 

IS  16  17 

20  18—89 

H  P  Herman . 

.  10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

17  19  19 

20  16—91 

A  L  Ivins . 

.  9 

9 

10 

9 

10 

19  9  17 

18  20—83 

H  F.  Perrv . 

.  6 

7 

6 

8 

8 

12  15  15 

16  14—72 

(iaskill  . 

.  8 

8 

10 

9 

10 

16  14  15 

16  17— 7S 

Page  . 

.  8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

18  19  20 

19  17—93 

Lon  Fisher  . 

.  9 

8 

9 

10 

10 

16  19  18 

18  17—88 

Coburn  . 

.  10 

8 

7 

10 

9 

16  15  18 

18  18—85 

Abbott  . 

.  6 

5 

7 

10 

10 

17  13  12 

11  17—70 

Howell  . 

.  8 

6 

8 

7 

10 

19  16  18 

17  18—88 

Schoft'stall  . 

.  S 

8 

8 

10 

9 

15  19  15 

18  17-84 

Dr  E  1.  Reid  ... 

, .  7 

8 

9 

8 

7 

19  14  17 

14  18—82 

A  B  Brickner  . . 

.  9 

6 

9 

6 

8 

IS  13  12 

14  11—68 

Shaeffer  . 

.  10 

8 

10 

10 

9 

15  16  16 

19  16—82 

W  II  Matthews.. 

.  8 

8 

10 

9 

9 

16  14  15 

17  18—80 

F  W  Matthews  . 

.  S 

8 

10 

10 

10 

17  15  16 

12  14—74 

E  P  Tohnson 

..  9 

7 

8 

8 

10 

18  16  18 

16  17—85 

Clegg  . 

.  9 

7 

9 

10 

8 

18  17  17 

15  18—85 

E  Ford  . 

.  9 

9 

7 

8 

8 

17  19  16 

20  18—90 

T  L  Talcott  . . . . 

..  8 

10 

9 

10 

10 

19  IS  17 

17  18—89 

B  V  Covert  . 

. .  10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

17  17  15 

17  18—84 

\V  H  Smith  . 

.  9 

9 

7 

9 

9 

18  16  16 

18  15—83 

C  Blake  . 

..  6 

10 

9 

5 

8 

11  13  15 

16  13—68 

F  D  Kelsey  . 

. .  10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

19  15  17 

14  15—80 

Gribble  . 

..  9 

8 

7 

10 

9 

IS  10  14 

16  15—73 

L  Z  .Lawrence 

. .  10 

8 

10 

10 

7 

19  16  17 

17  20—89 

W  G  Harvey..., 

. .  9 

9 

7 

6 

5 

10  11  10 

10  13—54 

F  Coleman  . 

..  9 

10 

10 

9 

8 

IS  20  19 

20  19—96 

E  E  Bates  . 

17  20  17 

19  18—91 

Lindlev  . 

. .  10 

7 

8 

8 

8 

15  17  16 

16  16—80 

Sidebotham  . 

. .  10 

8 

7 

10 

S 

15  17  16 

19  18—85 

Cantrell  . 

..  9 

10 

7 

10 

10 

19  IS  18 

16  18-89 

FI  E  Smith . 

..  8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

15  16  17 

17  18—83 

E  S  Richards  .. 

..  8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

16  10  12 

13  10—61 

N  Johnson  . 

..  10 

6 

9 

8 

9 

20  17  19 

18  18—92 

Pontefract  . 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

19  17  15 

17  17—85 

R  R  Bennett  . . . 

. .  7 

8 

8 

9 

6 

16  14  16 

18  18—82 

FI  W  Kahler  . . . 

. .  10 

9 

10 

10 

S 

20  18  18 

19  19—94 

G  S  McCarthy  . 

..  9 

10 

10 

9 

9 

20  18  19 

19  16—92 

C  North  . 

..  9 

8 

8 

8 

10 

12  16  13 

15  11—67 

131 

133 

131 

104 
121 
128 
129 

114 
120 
126 

115 
106 
129 
108 
101 
103 
127 
118 
107 
133 

125 

105 
124 

129 
118 
123 
113 

135 

140 

130 

107 

123 
137 
134' 
129 

108 
127 
127 
121 

106 
129 

124 
120 

127 

128 

131 

136 

133 

126 
106 
126 

116 

134 

90 
142 

91 
121 
128 

135 
129 

93 

134 

127 

120 

141 
139 
110 


G  H  Clark  . 

..  5 

7 

5 

9 

9 

15  13  14 

16  17—75 

110 

Y  Oliver  . 

17  16  17 

IS  16—84 

84 

T  D  Ilackett  .. 

..  10 

9 10 

9 

9 

19  16  15 

15  18—83 

•130 

T  Scheffley  . 

..  6 

7 

7 

8 

8 

18  19  13 

17  16—83 

119 

1  C  Griffith  .... 

..  10 

8  10  10  10 

14  18  19 

18  19—88 

136 

N  YV  Young  . . . 

..  9 

9 

8  10 

7 

17  19  20 

17  15—88 

131 

F  B  Ziegler  ... 

..  4. 

9 

9 

4 

8 

17  17  17 

17  17—85 

119 

Sluigars  . 

..  8 

8 

7 

6 

7 

8  14  15 

15  18—70 

106 

II  G  Hart  . 

..  9 

8 

9 

6 

8 

13  10  7 

15  17—62 

102 

E  Schubert  . 

..  10 

9 

9 

8 

9 

17  12  20 

15  14—78 

12S> 

YV  H  Steward  . . 

..  8  10 

9 

9 

5 

18  17  17 

16  17—85 

126 

Fames  . 

. .  s  10 

8  10  10 

17  19  20 

20  18—94 

140 

Hamilton  . 

14  14  16 

16  12—72 

72 

Redman  . 

..  8 

6 

7 

8 

8 

17  16  14 

17  15—79 

79 

Parent  . 

..  9 

9 

7 

8 

9 

18  17  15 

19  18—87 

87 

Lichtenstein 

13  14  16 

14  8—65 

65 

F  T  Kennedy  . . 

13  15  16 

17  15—76 

76 

T  C  Roremus  . . 

4  9  19 

18  14—64 

64 

T  F  Pratt  . 

12  12  18 

16  16—74 

74 

High  general  average,  500  targets: 

Amateurs — First,  Jay  Graham,  I.ong  Lake,  Illinois,  489 
out  of  500;  second,  F.  S.  Wright,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
483;  third,  C.  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  480. 

Professionals — First  L.  S.  German,  487  out  of  500;  sec¬ 
ond,  J.  Mowell  Hawkins,  486;  third,  II.  H.  Stevens,  479. 


Nashville  (Tei\n.)  Tournament. 

Sept.  5  and  6. — The  two  days’  registered  tournament  of 
the  Cumberland  Park  Gun  Club  had  a  total  of  49  ama¬ 
teurs  and  9  professionals  in  attendance,  The  program 
was  the  same  each  day,  ten  20-target  events.  The  totals 
follow : 


J  D  Cummins . 

...  200 

171 

200 

174 

0  YV  Ewing . 

...  200 

165 

F  Legler  . 

160 

T  W  Baugh . 

...  160 

91 

R  B  Campbell . 

...  200 

181 

200 

i83 

W.  M  Griffith . 

...  200 

174 

200 

177 

A  R  Dalton . 

...  160 

112 

160 

115 

<>  K  Rickman . 

...  160 

129 

40 

30 

B  Williams  . 

...  200 

116 

200 

120 

H  YV  Prange . 

...  200 

134 

200 

149 

If  A  Jackson . 

...  80 

43 

C  N  Gilbert . 

...  200 

185 

200 

174 

J  J  Gray . 

...  120 

94 

200 

153 

L  II  Dodd . 

...  80 

53 

\Yr  D  Fulton . 

...  120 

103 

L  Ridley  . 

...  100 

74 

II  A  Hargraves . 

...  80 

67 

1  B  Martin . 

...  80 

70 

I  B  Morse . 

ioo 

ioi 

YV  F  Campbell . 

100 

63 

O  F  Noel . 

20 

8 

J  Legler  . 

200 

153 

Professionals : 

II  D  Gibbs . 

...  200 

186 

200 

1S8 

C  O  Le  Compte . 

...  200 

177 

200 

172 

H  D  Freeman . 

...  200 

187 

200 

188 

H  Clark  . 

...  200 

194 

200  . 

188 

C  E  Goodrich . 

...  200 

186 

200 

175 

YV  YV  Porter . . . 

...  200 

167 

200 

159 

YV  R  Crosby . 

...  200 

193 

200 

197 

1  Bennett  . 

...  200 

151 

YV  W  Smith . 

...  120 

90 

M.  V.  S.  L.  Tournament. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

T  M  Hooper . 

.  200 

144 

200 

156 

A  Headers  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

173 

T  Poynor  . 

.  200 

172 

200 

167 

F  B  Baker  . 

.  200 

157 

200 

165 

A  Lawson  . 

.  200 

162 

100 

73 

J  T  Anthonv . 

.  200 

167 

200 

168 

R  R  Skinner . 

.  200 

176 

200 

182 

J  T  Coulbourne . 

.  200 

163 

200 

171 

G  Y'  Ash . 

.  200  . 

168 

A  B  Fowler . 

.  200 

17S 

E  V  Otts . 

.  200 

182 

266 

ill 

S  I.  Dodds . 

.  200 

160 

200 

175 

D  A  Edwards . 

.  200 

181 

200 

123 

IT  T  Edwards . 

.  200 

178 

200 

170 

F  P  Fuchs . 

.  200 

171 

200 

170 

YV  N  Erskine . 

.  200 

164 

W  S  Williams . 

.  200 

145 

R  A  Powell  . 

.  200 

172 

G  A  Beard . 

.  200 

170 

200 

i72 

R  B  Brannon . 

.  200 

146 

200 

145 

1  Noel  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

168 

YV  P  T.asley . 

.  200 

187 

200 

180 

M  C  Jackson . 

.  200 

160 

100 

87 

FI  Schwab  . 

.  200 

177 

200 

168 

<)  Williams  . 

.  120 

93 

200 

182 

1  Blunt  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

175 

W  M  Armistead . 

.  200 

17S 

200 

176 

Clarksburg,  W.  Ya.,  Sept.  5. — The  seventh  shoot  of 
the  Monongahela  Valley  Sportsmen’s  League,  held  at 
Clarksburg,  was  very  poorly  attended,  owing  to  the  very 
inclement  weather,  it  having  rained  for  days  and  nights. 
The  Westy  Hogans  took  five  or  six  of  our  shooters,  and 
the  several  fairs  cut  into  the  attendance.  The  weather 
was  all  that  could  be  undesirable — rain,  high  wind,  dark 
and  light  (all  in  one  event)  kept  you  on  edge.  No 
high  scores  were  made,  but  all  shot  well,  considering 
the  conditions. 

The  Clarksburg  Club  won  the  team  race,  J.  F.  Don¬ 
ahue  the  individual  championship  with  20  straight,  and 
Taylor  and  Phillips  the  two-man  team  race. 

The  closing  shoot  of  the  League  will  be  held  at 
Jacksonburg  on  Oct.  6  and  7,  and  we  are  promised 
something  fine  in  the  way  of  extra  events  for  the  two 
days.  Several  hundred  dollars  of  merchandise  has  been 
gotten  together,  and  any  one  who  has  ever  shot  there 
knows  that  it  is  a  place  for  high  scores.  Programs  will 
be  mailed  to  you  in  the  near  future.  Better  try  this 
one.  Scores  from  Clarksburg  follow: 


Shot 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Brk. 

T  F 

Donahue. 

.  200 

159 

A  Hooper  ....  200 

138 

T  Bassel  . 

.  160 

99 

T  F  Phillips....  200 

176 

Lee 

Johnson 

.  200 

175 

F  Shuttle  worth. 120 

60 

Professional: 

Ed  H  Taylor...  200  188 
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Chicago  Tournament. 

This  tournament  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Gun  Club,  Aug.  29-Sept.  1.  Considering 
the  attractiveness  of  the  program,  the  attendance  was 
not  so  large  as  the  tournament  merited,  although  it  was 
a  good  tournament  nevertheless. 

The  main  event  was  the  Grand  Chicago  Handicap,  for 
which  the  prize  was. the  $500  silver  trophy,  donated  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  Three  wins  by 
the  same  contestant  constitute  ownership.  This  event 
was  won  by  Albert  Southard,  of  Pecatonica,  111.,  with  94. 

The  totals  of  the  three  days  follow: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A 

Third  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Brk. 

Shot  at. 

•\  r 

Brk. 

Shot  at. 

Brk. 

Jesse  Young  .  200 

193 

100 

94 

150 

142 

J  R  Graham  200 

200 

100 

100 

150 

149 

J  B  Barto  ...  200 

190 

100 

91 

150 

138 

Geo  Roll  ....  200 

188 

100 

95 

150 

141 

W  S  Cutler  200 

154 

100 

74 

150 

127 

L  Stockley  ..  200 

383 

100 

89 

Tom  Graham  200 

184 

100 

87 

iso 

i38 

C  E  Shaw....  200 

181 

100 

94 

D  M  Carroll  200 

160 

W  A  Davis  .  200 

163 

ioo 

80 

iso 

134 

Dr  Hookings  200 

179 

R  McCourt  ..  200 

154 

VV  L  Brown..  200 

155 

W  Bredfeldt. .  200 

177 

W  Workman.  200 

181 

100 

96 

iso 

i39 

Bart  Lewis  .  200 

186 

100 

96 

150 

143 

F  C  Williams  200 

184 

100 

84 

H  Levi  .  120 

74 

C  S  Glenn  ...  200 

191 

ioo 

90 

A  U  Williams  200 

167 

ioo 

88 

Capt  Jack  ....  200 

186 

100 

93 

ioo 

iis 

F  Kingsbury.  200 

173 

100 

87 

150 

117 

H  J  Butler...  ISO 

154 

... 

R  A  Winters  200 

187 

ioo 

92 

iso 

i25 

C  W  Wiggins  200 

190 

100 

94 

150 

132 

B  S  Gaylord.  200 

189 

ioo 

92 

.  .  . 

A  S  Wyckoff  200 

183 

100 

85 

iso 

138 

H  H  Coburn  200 

180 

100 

86 

.  . . 

F  O  Williams  200 

185 

100 

89 

Geo  Miller  ..  200 

183 

100 

87 

iso 

i32 

W  S  Hoon  . .  200 

180 

100 

88 

150 

134 

Tohn  Peterson  200 

178 

ioo 

91 

150 

140 

F  C  Davidson  200 

181 

100 

91 

150 

126 

A  C  Connor..  200 

191 

100 

96 

.  .  . 

H  Burnham..  200 

184 

100 

92 

Wm  Wettleaf  200 

188 

100 

95 

i50 

iio 

Lon  Fischer..  200 

185 

100 

96 

150 

131 

Hugh  Clark  .  200 

188 

IOO 

97 

150 

138 

A  Meaders...  200 

183 

150 

129 

Dr  C  B  Helm  200 

192 

ioo 

92 

150 

128 

A  Vance  ....  200 

190 

100 

95 

150 

136 

R  Loring  . . .  200 

178 

IOO 

83 

150 

126 

C  R  Seelig. .  200 

171 

T  Brockhaus.  200 

173 

ioo 

90 

C  L  Nickle  .  200 

186 

100 

88 

H  Wehmhofer  200 

180 

100 

94 

H  Stade  .  200 

184 

100 

85 

G  D  Earl  ....  200 

166 

. . 

P  J  Graham..  200 

180 

100 

94 

iso 

i33 

A  Southard..  200 

187 

100 

90 

150 

138 

S  Rice  .  200 

190 

100 

96 

Max  Kneussel  200 

179 

100 

91 

iso 

i42 

Sam  Hoge  ..  200 

161 

100 

87 

150 

128 

H  Quade  ....  100 

87 

...  ***» 

J  Kimetz  ....  200 
Mrs  S  Hoge..  200 

171 

ioo 

92 

iso 

136 

146 

100 

81 

150 

82 

T  Bossenin  ..  200 

178 

100 

87 

H  A  Collins. .  140 

126 

100 

94 

R  Simonetti..  00 

49 

...  % 

W  E  Phillips.  80 

75 

60 

56 

T  P  Hicks  ..  20 

18 

W  F  Holtz  ..  80 

64 

ioo 

68 

130 

oi 

Del  Miller  . 

100 

89 

J  L  Humpfer  . . . 

IOO 

85 

E  N  Gragg...  200 

146 

F  C  Burnham  . . . 

ioo 

82 

IT  Carstens . 

100 

SO 

H  Dunnill  . 

100 

94 

iso 

i38 

I.  K  Cushing  . . . 

100 

97 

E  W  Heath.  ... 

100 

89 

C  A  Galbraith  . . . 

100 

92 

iso 

i35 

C  D  McCarry  . . . 

100 

91 

L  W  Kuntz . 

100 

82 

H  Thwaite . 

100 

86 

W  Northcott  ... 

100 

96 

W  F  Lederer  . . . 

100 

83 

L  R  Keller . 

100 

89 

W  E  Spencer  . . . 

100 

84 

F  Albright  . 

100 

85  ' 

90 

69 

H  C  Wolf . 

100 

87 

F  Montgomery... 

300 

80 

A  Wachter  . 

100 

68 

D  Hanagan . 

100 

84 

T  Breitenstein  . . . 

100 

82 

75 

4S 

G  W  Cowden  ... 

100 

84 

B  O  Fischer.  ... 

100 

83 

C  Antoine  . 

100 

94 

J  M  Surprise.  ... 

100 

91 

A  L  Tucker . 

100 

82 

C  T  Bour  . 

60 

51 

C  P  Zacher  .  ... 

150  ■ 

io7 

Mrs  W  Davis  ... 

60 

35 

L  R  Sawyer . 

150 

117 

Fred  Stone  . 

150 

126 

F  M  Walter  . 

150 

127 

John  Leiss  . 

150 

131 

O  L  Tosetti  .  ... 

105 

73 

*F  G  Bills  ..  200 

193 

ioo 

99 

150 

143 

*E  S  Graham  200 

189 

IOO 

94 

150 

140 

*C  A  Young.  200 

191 

100 

93 

150 

139 

*W  Stannard.  200 

194 

100 

91 

150 

145 

*Fred  Gilbert  200 

190 

100 

98 

150 

142 

*G  Matthews.  200 

177 

100 

91 

150 

127 

*Cadwallader  200 

192 

100 

94 

150 

141 

*W  E  Grubb  200 

175 

100 

89 

150 

130 

BiLIi  Ij  I  S  T  I  T  ES 


At  the  Mississippi  State  Shoot 

VICKSBURG.  SEPT.  5-7.  1910 


The  State  Amateur  Championship 

AND 

High  Amateur  Average 

Won  by  W.  J.  Fletcher 

SCORE  j  5“  «  «8 


High  Professional  Average 

Won  by  Guy  Ward 

SCORE  526  ex  550 

SHOOT 

BALL  I  S  T  I  T  B 

AND  BE  CONVINCED 


QUALITY  STANDS  OUT  BOLDLY  ON 


CHARLES  DALY  GUNS 

Time  and  again  this  gun  has  proven  to  be  the  best  gun  in  the  world 

These  and  all  other  high  grade  guns,  rifles  and  sportsmen’s  supplies  are 
fully  described  in  our  new  320-page  catalog.  Sent  for  the  asking. 

Sch  overling  Da^  &  Galej 

302,  304  B  oadway,  New  York  City. 


The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS 

POSITIVELY  SAFE 


N. 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

R.  DAVIS  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 
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Don’t  judge 
the  carnino 

.y  O 

power  by  the  recoil 


same  concussion 


causes 


great  recoil  jams  and  disfigures  the  shot 
— makes  a  perfect  pattern  impossible.  • 

Pead  Shot 


is  a  powder  of  progressive  combustion. 
Shot  stays  absolutely  round  so  you  get  the 
highest  standard  of  pattern  and  penetration. 

Light  recoil.  Higher  velocity  for  same 
size  load.  Will  shoot  farther. 

All  the  big  loading  companies  use  it. 
See  that  your  shells  are  loaded  with  Dead 

Shot,  the  powder  of 
guaranteed  stability. 

Write  us  if  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it  and 
we’ll  refer  you  to  one 
who  has. 

American 
Powder  Mills 

BOSTON 

Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rities,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns,  lest  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rffles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Marlin 

12  Gauge 

Repeating  Field  Shotgun 

Weighs  only  about  lbs.  «nd  is  the  lightest  and 
quickest  handling  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  in  the 
world.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  built  extra  light,  but 
extra  strong,  of  extra  quality  material.  It  has  Cir¬ 
cassian  walnut  stock,  highly-polished,  smooth-work¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  the  Special  Smokeless  Steel 
barrel  for  exceptional  shooting  ability. 

In  this  12  gauge  Field  gun  and  the  other  12  and  If 
gauge  fflar/in  shotguns,  the  solid  top  and  sir 
ejection  protect  mechanism  from  inclement  weather, 
twigs,  leaves  and  dirt.  Keep  powder  from  being 
blown  back  in  your  face;  allow  for  six  quick  re¬ 
peat  shots.  They  have  fewer  parts,  built  simpler 
and  stronger  than  in  other  repeaters;  the  safety 
locking  devices,  automatic  recoil  block,  closed-in 
breechbolt,  take-down  construction  and  other  up-to- 
date  features  make  Marlins  the 
best  “pump”  guns  in  the  world. 

Send  today  for  the  free 
136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  the  full  fflarfin 
line.  Enclose  3  stamps 
for  postage. 

7%e 77Zar/in  firearms  Co., 


27  Willow  Street 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 

Free  to  Shooters  !  i 


Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to 
measure  powder  and  reload  your  rifle, 
pistol  or  shotgun  ammunition — how  to 
save  money  and  do  better  shooting, 
with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

The  new  Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20  is 
a  140-page  book  of  information  for  all 
shooters.  Every  man  who  shoots  a 
gun  of  any  kind  should  have  a  copy. 
Mailed  free  for  three  stamps  postage. 

IDEAL  MFG.  CO., 

41  U  Street,  -  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FRUM  PLANS" 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


*W  R  Crosby  200 

194 

100  97  150  145 

^Professionals. 

Grand  Chicago 

Handicap, 

100  targets,  handicaps 

16 

to  23  yards: 

Young,  22  . 

.  87 

Phillips,  18  . 

86 

Graham,  23  . 

.  91 

Hicks,  16  . 

81 

Barto,  21  . 

.  88 

Holtz,  16  . 

80 

G  Roll,  21  . 

. m 

D  Miller,  IS  . 

79 

Cutler,  18  . 

.  83 

Humpfer,  18  . 

85 

Stockey,  19  . 

. 86 

Gragg,  18  . 

69 

Graham,  19  . 

.  89 

Burnham,  19  . 

88 

Shaw,  19  . 

.  86 

Carstens,  18  . 

SI 

Carroll,  16  . 

Dunnill,  20  . 

88 

Davis,  17  . 

. 80 

Cushing,  19  . 

89 

Dr  Hockings,  17  . 

. 89 

Heath,  19  . 

91 

Brown,  16  . 

. 73 

Galbraith,  19  . 

91 

Workman,  19  .... 

. 88 

McCarry,  17  . 

81 

Lewis,  20  . 

. 87 

Kuntz,  16  . 

82 

F  C  Williams,  18 

. 87 

Thwaite,  18  . 

78 

H  Levi,  16  . 

.  69 

Northcott,  19  . 

86 

Glenn,  20  . 

.  81 

Lederer,  16  . 

66 

A  Williams,  18  .. 

.  64 

Keller,  18  . 

83 

Jack,  20  . 

.  90 

Spencer,  17  . 

82 

Kingsbury,  18  .... 

. 90 

Albright,  16  . 

79 

Winters,  19  . 

. 78 

Wolfe,  16  . 

81 

Wiggins,  20  . 

Montgomery,  16  . 

70 

Gaylord,  19  . 

.  86 

Wachter,  16  . 

78 

Wyckoff,  19  . 

.  68 

Hanagan,  16  . 

Cowden,  16  . 

80 

Coburn,  18  . 

.  80 

76 

F  O  Williams,  19 

....  84 

Fischer,  16  . 

76 

Miller,  19  . 

. 88 

Antoine,  18  . 

87 

Iloon,  20  . 

. 79 

Surprise,  19  . 

Tucker,  17  . 

84 

Peterson,  19  . 

. 87 

82 

Davidson,  19  .... 

. 78 

Bour,  17  . 

91 

Connor,  20  . 

.  88 

Zacher,  18  . 

54 

Burnham,  18  . 

.  SO 

G  Eck,  18  . 

SS 

Wettleaf,  21 . 

.  89 

Park,  18  . 

90 

Fischer,  19  . 

.  91 

George,  17  . 

71 

Clark,  20  . 

.  94 

May.  17  . 

83 

Helm,  19  . 

.  85 

Merkle.  16  . 

57 

V anee,  20  . 

.  87 

Mrs  Davis,  16  . 

Loring,  18  . 

.  82 

Dare,  16  . 

.  85 

Brockhaus,  17  _ 

. 79 

King,  16  . 

Kruger,  16  . 

82 

Nickle  19  . 

.  83 

.  S5 

Wahmnofer,  18  . . 

. 85 

Sawyer.  16  . 

.  82 

Stade,  19  . 

.  84 

Taggart,  16  . 

83 

Graham,  18  . 

.  93 

*Bills,  23  . 

.  94 

Southard.  19  . 

.  94 

*Graham,  21  . . 

.  92 

Rice,  20  . 

.  83 

*Young,  23  . 

80 

.  87 

S  Hoge,'  16  . 

.  SI 

^Gilbert,  23  . 

.  92 

Ouade,  18  . 

. 78 

^Matthews,  18  . 

..S3 

Nimetz,  17  . 

. 81 

*Cadwallader.  21  . 

.  86 

Bossenin.  17  . 

.  87 

*Grubb,  19  . 

.  87 

Collins.  18  . 

. 85 

*Crosby,  23  . 

.  88 

^Professionals. 

Special  event,  50  targets,  16yds.,  shot  on  third  day; 
T  Young  .  47  S  Hoge  . 

.  46 

f  R  Graham  . . . . 

. 46 

T  Nimetz  . 

.  46 

T  B  Barto  . 

.  49 

H  Dunnill  . 

.  44 

G  Roll  . 

. 47 

C  A  Galbraith  . 

.  46 

W  S  Cutler  . 

. 45 

W  P  Northcott  . 

.  43 

T  Graham  . 

. 46 

L  R  Keller  . 

.  43 

W  A  1 )avis  . 

. 43 

C  P  Zacher  . 

.  43 

W  F  Workman  .. 

. 44 

G  Eck  . 

.  41 

B  Lewis  . 

.  43 

T  T  Park  . 

.  44 

Capt.  Tack  . 

. 47 

H  Dare  . 

.  35 

F  C  Kingsbury.. 

.  45 

P  J  Krueger  . 

.  42 

R  A  Winters  . . . 

. 43 

I.  R  Sawyer . 

.  4b 

C  W  Wiggins  .. 

. 46 

F  Stone  . 

.  42 

A  S  Whyckoff  .. 

.  47 

F  M  Walter  . 

G  Miller  . 

. 43 

T  Leiss  . 

.  37 

W  S  Hoon  . 

. 47 

O  L  Tosetti  . 

.  36 

Tohn  Peterson  ... 

.  41 

W  F  Riley  . 

.  44 

I7  C  Davidson  . . 

.  35 

T  Beer  . 

38 

W  Wettleaf  . 

.  48 

*F  G  Bills  . 

.  49 

L  Fischer  . 

. 47 

*E  S  Graham  . 

.  40 

H  Clark  . 

. 47 

*C  A  Young  . 

.  46 

A  Meaders  . 

.  41 

*W  D  Stannard  . 

.  47 

Dr  C  B  Ilelm  .. 

.  47 

*F  Gilbert  . 

.  48 

A  V ance  . 

.  44 

G  E  Matthews  . 

.  *5 

R  Loring  . 

. 41 

H  W  Cadwallader  . . 

.  45 

P  1  <  Graham  .... 

. 44 

W  E  Grubb  . 

.  35 

A  Southard  .... 

.  41 

W  R  Crosby  . 

.  50 

M  Knueussel  .... 

^Professionals. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men's  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  7.— The  Fred  Macaulay  Business 
Men’s  Gun  Club  held  its  weekly  shoot  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  Roland  I.  Hopper  was  high  gun  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  with  Frank  Million  second.  A  number  of  wager 
matches  were  shot  off,  as  well  as  the  shooting  for  the 
Wheaton  medal.  On  account  of  so  many  shoots  in  the 
city  yesterday  and  other  attractions  a  big  attendance 
was  not  expected.  Following  are  the  shooters  and  their 
scores : 


23  21 


Roland  Hopper  .  19  20  17  24 

Frank  Million  .  17  19  16  22  „ 

Fred  Macaulay  .  19  17  14  16  ..  .. 

William  Bennett  .  17  14  10  13 

Harry  Murray  .  1  1 . 

George  Serbe  .  7  8  9  5  ..  .. 

Harry  Bucklein  .  11  8 . 

Oscar  Gifford  .  9 . 

William  Stengel  .  9 . 

Sept.  6. — Members  of  the  Fred  Macaulay  Business 
Men’s  Gun  Club  had  plenty  of  sport  at  the  Speedway 
traps  yesterday.  There  were  sixteen  squads  in  action. 
Carl  1’on  Lengerke,  of  New  York,  was  high  gun  in  a 
25-bird  event,  smashing  24'  targets.  G.  S.  Freeman  was 
high  average  gunner.  In  a  match  between  Harry  Jen¬ 
nings  and  Edmond  Jennings,  brothers,  each  broke  5  out 
of  25,  and  in  the  shoot-off  Edmond  was  the  victor,  break¬ 
ing  5  to-  Harry’s  1.  In  a  match  between  Carl  Von 
Lengerke  and  Fred  Macaulay  the  latter  won  by  a  score 
of  17  to  3.  In  a  match  between  Von  Lengerke  anu 
Abe  Wheaton,  Von  Lengerke  broke  20  to  Wheaton’s  17. 
There  was  a  continuous  round  of  matches  for  wagers. 


Sept.  17.  1910.] 
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The  club  will  hold  a  big  sweepstake  and  merchandise 
shoot  this  afternoon,  and  the  competition  for  the  Wheaton 
medal  will  be  renewed.  The  scores  yesterday: 


H  Tennings 
E  .Tennings  . 

Phil  Coffin  . 

L  S  Page.... 

F  Macaulay. 

Ci  S  Freemai 
C  Yon  Lengerke..  13  20  24 
Abe  Wheaton  .17 . 


...  51.... 

T  Quinn  . 

10  14  IS  . . 

...  5  5  ... . 

\Y  Bennett  . . . 

10 . 

...- 21  22  ..  .. 

H  Radcliff  ... 

7 . 

...  19  21  .  *  . . 

R  McCabe  . . . 

13  11  ..  .. 

...  13  17  18  16 

M  Erb  . 

15  13  IS  12 

n..  22  22  20  24 

C  Sauder  . 

3  4  9  8 

H  Grohmann 


Cape  Girardeau  Tournament. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  Sept.  1  and  2. — A  Stevens  trap 
grade  gun  was  featured  and  was  won  by  Ed.  Massingil), 
of  Cape  Girardeau.  C.  G.  Spencer  scored  198  on  the  first 
day  and  200  straight  on  the  second  day,  a  total  of  398 
out  of  400  for  the  two  days.  G.  W.  Maxwell  broke  197 
and  198,  a  total  of  393. 

.  First  Day.  Second  Day. 


r - - ^  /- - - ^ - ^ 

Shot  at.  Broke.*  Shot  at.  Broke. 


W  P  Mattox . 

.  200 

1SS 

200 

186 

R  C  Rains . 

.  200 

178 

180 

173 

F  B  Goodwin . 

.  200 

168 

200 

150 

1  Galbraith  . 

.  200 

383 

200 

195 

C  C  MacGregor... 

.  200 

166 

200 

171 

If  B  Pottinger _ 

.  200 

1S2 

200 

190 

<1  S  Goodwin  . 

.  95 

69 

A  M  Marshall . 

.  115 

104 

H  Boissalier  . 

.  200 

179 

200 

1S5 

O  I-I  McNeal . 

.  200 

174 

I  S  Goswell . 

.  200 

164 

G  Martin . 

.  200 

185 

E  George  . 

.  200 

184 

200 

186 

I)  E  Sowyer . 

.  115 

96 

80 

63 

C  H  Yansen . 

.  95 

77 

80 

75 

T  W  Hulsebus . 

.  50 

-38 

T  R  Baldwin . 

.  50 

45 

G  L  Glenn . 

41 

B  F  Anderson . 

.  65 

46 

100 

86 

T  L  Fielding . 

.  200 

154 

Geo  Waters  . 

.  200 

182 

200 

191 

\\  H  Tanner  . 

.  45 

25 

Ed  Massengill  . 

.  200 

170 

200 

182 

\V  F  Bergman . 

.  200 

171 

C  W  Stehr . 

.  115 

69 

A  E  Miles . 

.  50 

37 

M  E  Flazen . 

.  30 

17 

D  A  Chapin . 

.  115 

78 

1  A  Kinder . 

.  115 

SS 

200 

i.69 

<  ieo  Patton  . 

.  95 

66 

\V  L  Timbs . 

.  30 

15 

R  W  Russle . 

9 

H  W agner  . 

.  15 

12 

L  Frank  . 

. .  65 

51 

I.  V  Hoover . 

. .  80 

39 

80 

til 

T  McCaulley . 

.  so 

67 

80 

67 

H  A  Nussbanm... 

.  50 

39 

B  W  Willis . 

.  50 

39 

T  C  Vorbeck . 

65 

53 

T  T  Powers . 

100 

77 

Professionals: 

C  G  Spencer . 

.  200 

198 

200 

200 

G  W  Maxwell . 

.  200 

197 

200 

196 

A  Killam  . 

. . . .  200 

195 

200 

196 

F  Hoyt  . 

.  200 

184 

200 
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Laureate  Boat  Club. 

Troy.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11. — Trapshooting  was  inaugurated 
for  the  fall  season  on  Labor  Day,  Monday,  Sept.  5,  over 
the  Laureate  Boat  Club  traps.  The  weather,  although 
warm,  was  ideal  for  the  sport,  and  good  scores  were 
made.  Sanders  shot  in  great  form,  scoring  147  out  of 
130,  and  carrying  off  the  honors  for  the  day.  Hurd  fol¬ 
lowed  iwith  143  breaks  to  his  credit,  securing  second 
high  gun.  Kirkpatrick  and  Shorey  also  shot  a  pretty 
race  for  third  position,  the  former  winning  by  scoring 
137,  while  Shorey  was  credited  with  134.  Mr.  Rice,  ol 
Schenectady,  scored  120,  with  Doc.  Welling  only  4,  tar¬ 
gets  behind,  he  scoring  116. 

Mr.  H.  Levengston,  of  Saratoga,  paid  the  club  a 
visit  and  shot  very  well  considering  the  fact  that  this 
was  his  first  attempt  at  the  clays  in  five  years. 

Crowley  arrived  a  little  late  and  shot  at  only  100  targets, 
but  succeeded  in  keeping  up  his  old  reputation,  scoring 

A  large  number  of  spectators  enjoyed  the  sport  from 
the  club  house  balcony. 

Everything  is  in  readiness  for  our  two-day  shoot  on 
Sept.  23  and  24.  We  expect  to  have  a  large  attendance 
and  will  endeavor  to  entertain  the  visiting  shooters  in 
Royal  style.  The*  scores  follow: 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Sanders  . . . . 

.  150 

147 

Crowley  . . 

. 100 

90 

Hurd  . 

. 150 

143 

70 

63 

Kirkpatrick 

. 150 

137 

St.  Louis  . 

.  70 

56 

Shorey  . 

.  150 

134 

Hill  . 

.  50 

42 

Rice  . 

. 150 

r> 

Benedict  . . 

..:...  50 

35 

W  elling  . . . . 

.  150 

116 

Miller  .... 

95 

20 

Levengston 

. 150 

119 

Mulligan  .. 

.  25 

14 

Borne  . 

.  150 

105 

D  Butler  . 

.  25 

9 

J.  J.  Farrell,  Mgr. 


Ossining  Gun  Club. 

Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10.— The  first  shoot  of  the  sea 
son  of  the  Ossining  Gun  Club  was  held  to-day,  and 
while  the  attendance  was  not  big,  a  fine  time  was  had 
by  those  who  participated.  A  clam  and  corn  roast  was 
served,  and  was  pronounced  the  “best  ever.”  In  prize 
event  No.  3,  Hubbell  won  first  and  G.  If.  Aldridge  an¬ 
nexed  second.  Eldridge  and  Kunkler  have  shot  clays 
but  twice,  while  Royle  made  his  initial  bow  to-day. 


Events:  12  3  Events:  12  3 

Targets:  25  10  25  Targets:  25  10  25 

C  Ci  Blandford. . . .  22  9  19  G  IT  Eldridge .  8 

C  Royle  .  8  . .  13  A  R  Kunkler .  6 

T  T  Blandford .  2  ..  G  B  Hubbell . 24 

E  Aitchison  .  2  ,. 


Tke  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  111.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  .mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

** 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Two  Clean  Kills 


YOU  know  quail  -noisy  winging  bumble  bees! 
They  scared  you  green  in  your  novice  days 
as  they  broke  from  cover.  They  were 
almost  out  of  range  by  the  time  you  recovered 
and  got  your  bearings. 

You  know  that  sometimes,  even  to-day,  you 
don’t  get  settled  down  until  the  whizzing  birds 
are  almost  too  far  to  reach.  Then  you  wish  for  a 
gun  that  isn't  just  “good  enough”— wish  for  a  gun 
that  kills  clean  and  far  and  sure. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  Lefever  true  on  a  pair 
of  quail  at  long  range  does  not  feel  a  heart  flutter 
for  the  result.  He  knows  it —  Two  Clean  Kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  barrel  rigidity 
and  take-up  unequalled  in  any  other  gun.  Also 
tells  about  other  things  you  must  know  if  you  are 
to  invest  your  money  right.  It  is  worth  sending  for. 
Address  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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SPORTING  POWDERS 


At  the  Westy  Hogan  Shoot 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Sept.  8 — First  Day . 192  Entries 

Sept.  9 — Second  Day . 199  Entries 

Sept.  10  -Third  Day . 202  Entries 

A  total  of  234  different  shooters. 

Over  90  per  cent,  used 


SPORTING  POWDERS 

A  Telling  Tribute  to  the  Popularity 
-  of  the  Powders  which 

“  MAKE  AND  BREAK  RECORDS  ” 


For  the  honors  won,  see  this  space 
in  next  week's  issue 


Uncle  Lisha's  Shop. 


E. 


Life  in  a  Comer  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  "Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 


Compiled  by  “Seneca.” 
Price,  $1.50. 


Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 


This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I. — The  autumn  season  was  opened  by 
a  special  shoot  on  Labor  Day,  Monday,  Sept.  5,  by  this 
club.  It  proved  to  be  an  uncomfortable  stifling  day,  with 
a  very  moderate  southwest  wind  biowing  from  the  No.  1 
position  to  the  center  trap.  It  was  a  day  conducive  to 
good  scores,  but  the  usual  energy  of  the  members  was 
lacking  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  boys  woke 
up  and  hammered  out  some  creditable  scores. 

The  thermometer  was  away  up  to  about  87  degrees, 
and  General  Humidity  was  on  guard.  We  were  happy 
to  see  some  of  the  occasionals  who  find  it  difficult  to 
attend  on  our  regular  days.  ' 

Our  old  friend,  Charlie  Lockwood,  motored  from 
Jamaica  and  tried  a  few.  Messrs.  Howard  and  Haney 
were  on  the  job,  and  Jim  Richmond  tried  out  a  new, 
high  grade,  double  gun,  which  will  have  to  have  its 
toe  clipped  and  will  do  better  work.  Jim  scored  straight 
in  Rochester  back  in  1893,  at  his  allotment  of  live  birds, 
when  the  New  York  County  Gun  Club  brought  down 
the  Dean  Richmond  cup  with  Gus  Griefif  and  Schorty, 
the  only  time  it  was  won  by  New  York  County,  in  the 
many  years  of  i«s  competition. 

Mr.  P.  J.  May,  president  of  the  Emerald  Gun  Club, 
blew  in  to-day.  He  prefers  to  shoot  at  the  real  things. 
Charley  Stuetzle,  now  three  score  and  ten,  just  had  to 
visit  us,  but  did  not  shoot. 

President  Bergen  had  the  club  traps — experts,  Sergent 
system — in  beautiful  order,  but  his  shooting  was  poor 
for  him,  as  his  reliable  pump  was  out  of  order  and  he 
used  any  double  or  single  that  came  handy. 

Capt.  Dreyer  was  simply  disgusted  with  the  heat  and 
didn't  care  whether  he  contested  or  not;  but  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  future  is  still  on  edge,  as  will  be 
noted  in  the  program  for  our  fourth  Cosmopolitan  cham¬ 
pionship  tournament  on  Columbus  Day,  Wednesday, 
Oct.  12,  when  $125  in  gold  and  four  trophies  will  be 
contested  for,  at  a  moderate  entry,  as  usual. 

Twenty-nine  members  faced  the  traps  to-day,  and 
exactly  3,700  targets  were  shot  at.  No  less  than  sixteen 
straights  were  made  in  the  15-target  events,  Hopkins, 
Medler,  Howard,  Dalton,  Bob  Schneider,  Dr.  Moeller 
and  P.  R.  Long  getting  one  each;  Von  Boeckntan,  Welz¬ 
muller  and  Vanderveer,  two  each,  and  Schorty  three. 

In  the  averages,  Long,  Hopkins,  Vanderveer,  Schorty, 
Howard,  Welzmuller  and  Von  Boeckman  were  high  in 
the  order  named. 

Three  extra  events  were  shot  by  a  few  contestants  at 
long  rises.  One  at  22yds.,  15  targets  each — Morgan  12, 
Schwebke  5,  Medler  13,  Dr.  Welzmuller  13,  and  Von 
Boeckman  11.  One  at  25yds.  rise,  15  targets,  as  follows: 
Dalton  12,  Schorty  11,  Medler  9,  Morgan  11,  and 
Schwebke  5.  The  final  at  25  targets,  24yds.  rise: 
Schwebke  14,  Medler  21,  Dr.  Moeller  17,  Long  16,  and 
Schorty  24.  , 

Sam  Short  acted  as  referee  and  F.  R.  Schneider 
scored.  Fen  Bergen  had  charge  of  the  commissary  de¬ 
partment. 

The  club  traps  are  now  open  every  Saturday  at  I  P. 
M.  until  July  1,  1911.  Scores  of  to-day  are  as  follows: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 

Targets :  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  25 

Haney  .  11  11  13  14  11  14  8  14 . 

W  Hopkins  .  14  14  13  12  14  15  14  14  13  12 . 

Medler  .  10  10  11  11  12  13  14  11  13  10  15  11  14  21 

Howard  .  12  15  13  12  14  12  13  14  14  14 . 

Von  Boeckman  ...  12  11  12  13  13  15  15  12  13  11 . 

A  R  Metz  .  8  10  14  14  9  9  12  13  . 

Dalton  .  8  10  12  12  11  13  15  13  12  11  10  13  . . 

Richmond  .  9  11  S  7  13  13  11  12  12  13 . 

Dreyer  .  12  12  11  10  9  9  13  . 

H  Bergen  .  11  9  12  7  7  . 

Simonson  .  13  10  12  12  13  13 . 

May  .  9  12  8  13  13  13  13  13 . 

Schorty  .  12  12  12  12  14  14  15  15  15 . 21 

R  Schneider  .  10  12  15  14  13  13  13  10 . 

A  Johnson  .  11  12  11  11  12  13  12  11  12 . 

H  Hull  .  11  13  13  11  12  11  12  11 . 

C  Tohnson  .  11  12  11  11  13  12  13  12 . 

Skidmore  .  11  11  9  9  12  11  14  11 . 

Dr  Moeller  ........  8  13  14  14  13  15  13 . 19 

Dr  Welzmuller  ...  12  12  10  14  13  15  15  13  14  14  14 . 

C  Lockwood  . 12  12  12 . 

W  Emmons  . 12  13  11  13  14  11 . 

J  H  Vanderveer...  15  15  13  14  10 . 

Hoffmire  . 14  12  8 . 

F  R  Long  .  15  12  14  14  14  13  . . 

Tom  Short  .  9  10  8  6  9  . 

Van  Valer  .  13  11  10  12  12  14  12 . 

Schwebke  .  10  7 . 19 

R  Morgan  .  11  12  13 . 23 

Manhatta. 


East  Millstone  Gun  Club. 


East  Millstone,  N.  J.,  Sept.  6.— The  annual  meeting 
of  the  East  Millstone  Gun  Club  was  held  Saturday 
evening.  Sept.  3,  at  the  Franklin  Hotel.  The  following 
officers  for  the  year  were  elected:  F.  W.  Remsen,  Presi¬ 
dent;  A.  Van  Cleef,  Vice-President,  F.  A.  Jackson  Sec¬ 
retary;  E.  Garretson,  Treasurer,  and  C.  E.  Welsh, 
Captain. 

Labor  Day  afternoon,  the  East  Millstone  Gun  Club 
raised  the  shooting  curtain  for  1910  and  1911,  with  a 
club  shoot,  in  which  several  novelty  events  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  boys  had  all  kinds  of  sport.  The  scores 
for  the  shoot  are  as  follows: 


F  W  Remsen.. 
A  Van  Cleef  . . 
C  E  Welsh  .... 
F  A  Jackson.. 
M  Suydam  .... 
A  C  Lewis.... 
E  II  Wyckoff  . 
A  Nevius  . 


Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

75 

71 

W  T  Simons  . . 

45 

17 

75 

68 

G  Wyckoff  . . . . 

30 

22 

75 

67 

F  Ruppert  . . . . 

30 

16 

75 

67 

W  Jackson  .... 

30 

9 

75 

58 

G  Welsh  . 

15 

11 

75 

53 

W  Cortelyou  . . 

15 

6 

60 

51 

PI  Lockwood  . . 

15 

3 

45 

25 

F.  A.  Jackson,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  17,  1910.] 
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Rainproof  Hunting  Togs 

Wear  Duxbak  clothing  to  protect  yourself  from  cold 
rain,  heavy  storms  and  biting  winds.  Our  Special 
Duck  Shooter’s  coat  means  warmth,  health  and  luxur¬ 
ious  comfort. 

The  “Special”  is  made  of  Duxbak  (rain-proofed) 
cloth  with  wool  flannel  lining  throughout  body  and 
interlined  with  oiled  silk;  ulster  collar;  special 
pockets;  absolutely  wind,  weather  and  water-proof; 
ideal  for  duck  blinds. 

Duxbak  garments  will  fit  you -and  keep  on  fitting 
you.  Rightly  made  from  fabric  to  finish— not  to  fit  a 
price  but  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Sportmen’s  Clothing  aFn°dr  $e0"men 

We  control  the  exclusive  right  in  the  United  States  to  use  the 
cravenetiing  process  on  sportsmen’s  clothing.  Duxbak  is  a  rain- 
proofed,  close-woven  fabric,  made  for  rough-outdoor-wear.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Duxbak  can  be  had  in  all  outer  garments.  Comes 
in  light  tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid  .  Special  Duck 
Shooter’s  Coat,  S'O.GO ;  Men’s  and  Women’s  Coats,  $5.00  ;  Long  Trousers, 
$3.00  ;  Riding  Trousers,  $3.50  ;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00  ;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25  ;  other 
garments  in  proportion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  ship  direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  priced  to  sporting  goods  dealers  onl  y. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


■ 
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THE  MERIDEN  GUN,  made  by  the  Meriden  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Meriden, 

Conn. ;  one  of  the  handsomest,  hardest  shooting,  strongest  bolted 
guns  made,  ranging  in  price  from  $40.00  list  to  $300.00  and  up¬ 
ward.  We  make  a  specialty  of  guns  built  to  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  shooters.  Correspondence  solicited.  A  handsome 
illustrated  catalog,  giving  complete  description  and  excellent  illustrations, 
free  upon  request.  If  you  want  a  high  grade,  beautifully  finished  and 
engraved  gun,  built  to  your  own  specifications,  at  a  very  reasonable  price, 

tor  our  cataiogi  MERIDEN  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Springfield  Tournament. 

The  annual  registered  fall  tournament  of  ihe  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  Shooting  Club,  on  the  grounds  at  Red 
Mouse  Crossing,  Sept.  5,  proved  to  be,  as  usual,  one 
of  the  leading  trapshooting  tournaments  of  the  season, 
attracting  thirty-nine  shooters,  twenty-seven  of  whom  shot 
the  entire  program  of  170  targets  in  regular  events.  1  he 
day  turned  out  an  ideal  one  for  shooting,  the  dull  gray 
light  causing  the  targets  to  show  up  in  fine  style,  while 
the  absence  of  any  wind  greatly  improved  usual  con¬ 
ditions,  and  high  scores  were  the  rule. 

During  the  day  0,600  targets  were  trapped.  High 
amateur  average  was  won  by  L.  H.  Bradley,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  broke  159  out  of  170  targets  shot  at,  and  for 
his  fine  work  was  awarded  a  Stevens  repeating  shotgun. 

Event  No.  6  of  the  regular  program  was  a  novelty  event 
at  15  pair,  and  known  as  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.  event, 
and  was  won  by  Harry  Metcalf,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  scor¬ 
ing  26  out  of  30  shot  at,  closely  followed  by  D.  M.  Bar¬ 
clay,  of  Barre,  Yt.,  with  24  broken.  Scores  follow:  Met¬ 
calf  26,  Dartin  25,  Barclay  24,  Bradley  23,  Chapin  23, 
Dickey  23,  Downing  23,  Crosier  22,  Outhouse,  22,  Hol¬ 
lister  22,  Snow  22,  Sheldon  21,  L.  Misterly  19,  Moulton 
19,  Arey  18,  Arnold  18,  Burgin  18,  McFetridge  18,  Jor¬ 
dan  17,  Cheney  17,  Osborne  16,  Clark  16,  '  Baker  16, 
Chandler  15,  Closson  15,  A.  Misterly  15,  Kerr  15,  Sawin  14, 
Wesson  13,  Spencer  12,  Fitch  10,  Lincoln  10. 

Event  No.  12  was  a  merchandise  race  at  20  targets,  high 
gun  shooting,  and  after  all  ties  had  been  shot  off,  miss- 
and-out,  the  final  winners  were  as  follows:  First,  F.  J. 
Baker;  second,  H.  B.  Moulton;  third,  P.  S.  Clark; 
fourth,  Harry  Metcalf;  fifth,  W.  W.  Snow;  sixth,  A.  M. 
Arnold;  seventh,  P.  B.  Osborne;  eighth,  L.  Misterly; 
ninth,  J.  M.  Gates;  tenth.  George  W.  Kerr;  eleventh, 
Robert  McFetridge;  twelfth  D.  C.  Downing.  Charles 
Fitch,  for  being  low  gun  of  the  program,  was  awarded 
a  Webster’s  collegiate  dictionary  for  his  poor  shooting. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  O.  R.  Dickey.  F.  E.  H. 
Slieldon,  George  H.  Darton  and  George  H.  Chapin, 
while  amateurs  of  note  from  all  over  the  New  England 
States  were  on  hand.  Totals  follow,  all  shooting  from 
16yds.  rise: 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

*G  B  Darton  . . . 

170 

165 

F  T  Baker . 

170 

135 

*G  H  Chapin. . . . 

170 

161 

E  Sawin  . 

170 

131 

L  H  Bradley.... 

170 

159 

A  Misterly  . 

170 

128 

H  B  Moulton... 

170 

158 

G  W  Kerr . 

170 

117 

H  Metcalfe  . 

170 

155 

F  Montgomery. 

170 

110 

W  H  Snow . 

170 

155 

W  F  Clarke . 

135 

111 

*0  R  Dickey.... 

170 

153 

Charles  Fitch... 

170 

98 

T  M  Gates . 

170 

153 

T  D  Tordan . 

135 

107 

A  M  Arnold . 

170 

151 

O  R  Crosier.... 

120 

95 

L  Misterly  . 

170 

151 

T  S  Outhouse... 

120 

91 

*F  E  Sheldon... 

170 

148 

F  PI  Chandler... 

120 

82 

D  C  Downing... 

170 

148 

I  F  Nash . 

100 

5h 

Buffalo  . 

170 

148 

H  E  Robbins... 

95 

67 

H  E  Burgin.... 

170 

147 

F  Lincoln  . 

75 

34 

K  S  Clark . 

170 

146 

D  B  W esson . . . . 

75 

32 

R  O  Cheney,  Jr. 

170 

146 

H  M  Butler . 

60 

23 

D  M  Barclay. . . . 

170 

142 

R  PI  Doolittle... 

50 

9 

R  McFetridge... 

170 

142 

F  Spencer  . 

45 

19 

P  B  Osborne. . . . 

170 

140 

IV  G  Morrison.. 

25 

12 

R  Hollister  . 

170 

136 

Tom  Misterly  .. 

20 

15 

Hercules  Gun  Club. 

Allentown,  Pa. — There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Hercules  Gun  Club,  Cotopaxi  Swamp, 
Temple,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  but  many  of  the  boys  were  down 
at  Atlantic  City  attending  the  Westy  Hogan  shoot. 

O.  S.  Sked,  of  Wilkesbarre,  was  high  gun.  E.  PI. 
Adams,  of  Reading  was  high  amateur  ^’ith  113  out  of 
125 — a  90.40  per  cent.  gait. 

J.  W.  Rahn,  the  renowned  Hercules  captain,  broke  89 
out  of  95 — a  93.68  per  cent.  gait.  Mr.  Rahn  was  second 
high  amateur  at  Newmanstown  several  weeks  ago. 

C.  Prutzman  kept  up  the  game  well  with  90  out  of 
110.  Mr.  Prutzman  can  do  better  on  live  birds,  but  he 
admires  the  game. 

Treasurer  Brunner  broke  45  out  of  100  with  his  new 
pump,  and  hartman  improved  his  score  to-day. 

G.  B.  Bortz  fell  a  little  shy.  He  was  trying  a  new 
double-barrel. 

H.  Marks  could  not  get  above  the  sixes  to-day.  He 
broke  6  in  every  event  shot  at. 

W.  S.  Kenney  and  O.  Marks  led  the  field,  each  having 
clean  miss.  This  was  the  boys’  first  trial,  and  as  the 
targets  were  rather  fast,  we  will  allow  them  some  grace. 

A  new  automatic  trap  has  been  installed,  and  worked 
to  perfection.  Our  grounds  are  well  equipped  and 
great  preparation  is  being  made  for  the  registered  tour¬ 
nament  which  will  be  held  Oct.  19.  The  program  con¬ 
sists  of  150  targets  with  about  $35  added  money. 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

O 

S  Sked . 

.  125 

Il9 

R  I<  Ludwig _ 

25 

11 

W 

B  Brunner.. 

.  100 

45 

M  Pennepacker. 

15 

5 

c 

Prutzman  . . . 

.  110 

90 

H  Marks  . 

65 

30 

u 

Hartman  . . . 

.  65 

20 

M  Yoder  . 

25 

10 

H 

Biehl  . 

.  95 

36 

W  M  Bowers... 

40 

24 

c 

Miller  . 

,  50 

30  ■ 

W  Becker  . 

20 

13 

E 

H  Adams... 

.  125 

113 

W  S  Kenney.... 

10 

0 

G 

B  Bortz . 

.  95 

53 

O  Marks  . 

10 

0 

E 

Seidel  . 

.  25 

14 

N  L  Rothermel. 

10 

1 

J  W  Rahn . 

.  95 

89 

A.  K.  Ludwig,  Sec’y. 


Wilmot  Tournament. 

Wilmot,  O.,  Sept.  5. — The  Wilmot  Gun  Club  held  a 
registered  tournament  at  Wilmot,  O.,  on  Friday,  Sept. 
2.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the  club  furnished  a 
range  that  was  well  adapted  to  the  shoot.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  amateurs  entered  the  contest,  and  the  events 
were  all  well  filled.  The  club  also  arranged  every 
convenience  for  the  visiting  shooters  by  providing  tents 
for  guns,  suits  and  cases,  and  also  had  refreshments 
on  the  grounds.  The  occasion  was  one  of  much  pleas- 


American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  -Arthur  Erwin  Brown ;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV’.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel ;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness’’  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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‘Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

IV e  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

€J  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 

We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

IJ  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  Ne tv 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  °f  art-  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly, London W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses : 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 


The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

WTT  T  99  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
llllwE 9  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.*' 


The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback .  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  6  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  aogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


CAMP  ROSSIGNOL 

Caledonia  P.  O. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia 


THE  BEST  WOODCOCK 
COVER  IN  CANADA 

The  best  TROUT  and  Salmon  fishing,  the  best 
MOOSE,  bear  and  small  game  hunting,  and  the 
most  picturesque  scenery  in  Canada!  Comfort¬ 
able  log  cabins,  canoes,  motor  boats,  tents, 
livery  and  guides  furnished. 

Terms,  $2.00  per  day.  Fare,  $15.00  round  trip 
from  Boston.  JOE  PATTERSON,  Head  Guide, 
Caledonia,  Queens  County,  N.  S. 

EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

_ Dr.  H,  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 

Am  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete 
outfit  and  I  guide  parties  to  the  best 
big  game  country  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains 

Bear,  Elk,  Deer  and 
Mountain  Sheep 

Season  Sept.  25th  to  Dec.  1st.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address, 

JOHN  H.  RUFF,  Cody,  Wyo. 
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ure  for  all  who  participated  and  furnished  interest  for 
quite  a  crowd  of  spectators.  The  club  feels  elated  over 
the  good  attendance  of  shooters  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  county,  and  the  good  feeling  of  all  who  were 
present  is  very  encouraging  to  the  members  of  the 
Wilmot  Gun  Club,  and  already  they  are  talking  of 
arranging  to  hold  another  tournament  a  year  hence.  The 
gun  club  did  all  in  its  power  to  make  the  visitors  wel¬ 
come  and  feel  at  home,  and  hope  that,  if  they  decide 
to  hold  another  shoot,  all  will  return  again  to  enjoy 
their  hospitality.  The  record  below  shows  the  result 
of  the  full  day’s  program: 


Shot 

Shot 

*  at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Brk. 

p 

F  Cahbut...  150 

138 

G  P  Williams.. 

85 

66 

H 

E  Sloat  ....  150 

136 

B  F  Walters... 

60 

24 

E 

F  Scott  . 150 

128 

S  L  Kanage... 

50 

24 

D 

A  Merrell...  150 

127 

W  W  Bash.... 

50 

21 

C 

O  Lathamer.  150 

127 

B  King  . 

45 

26 

0 

T  Schiltz  ...  150 

123 

C  Aufrance  . . 

45 

23 

1 

P  Zurcher  ..  150 

117 

C  Garber  . 

45 

23 

I< 

Miller  . 150 

121 

J  Zingery  . 

35 

22 

Ed  Meese  ....  150 

114 

E  E  Ellis  . 

35 

18 

T 

M  Schandel  150 

111 

Wm  Morgan  . . 

35 

17 

G 

P>  Thompson  150 

92 

T  Cabbut  . 

20 

15 

G 

E  Meinhart.  150 

96 

F  L  Koontz  . . . 

20 

14 

1 

Snyder  . 150 

89 

T  F  Luz  . 

20 

2 

C 

W  Zurcher..  130 

89 

R  Gerloch  .... 

15 

6 

L 

E  Menuez. . .  130 

86 

W  O  Reed  .... 

15 

6 

M 

G  Agler  ...  105 

73 

II  Robinett  . . . 

15 

12 

G 

H  Feller  ...  130 

84 

J  Suan  . 

15 

4 

H 

Turner  .  100 

73 

S  Stahl  . 

15 

2 

D 

F  Waybaugh  85 

51 

1  A  Tayler  ... 

150 

145 

If 

Zurcher  ....  70 

42 

W  Chamberlain 

150 

134 

D  IT  Santymier.  85 

60 

D  W  Gushorn. 

150 

129 

E.  E.  Ellis,  Sec’y. 


Carlinville  Tournament. 

Nilwood,  Ill.,  Sept.  7. — The  Carlinville  Gun  Club  held 
an  amateur  shoot  at  their  club  grounds  on  the  7th  inst., 
at  which  representatives  from  Girard,  Nilwood  and  Bun¬ 
ker  Hill,  Ill.,  were  present.  The  greater  part  of  the 
shooting  was  done  in  a  drizzle  of  rain,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  low  scores.  After  the  shooting  was  over 
the  Macoupin  County  Gun  Club  circuit  was  organized 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  B.  M. 
Smith,  of  Girard;  Secretary,  Al.  Baker,  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  circuit  consists  of  Girard,  Nilwood,  Carlinville  and 
Bunker  Hill.  The  first  shoot  of  the  circuit  will  be  held 
at  Bunker  Hill  early  in  October,  the  day  has  not  yet 
been  set. 

The  shoot  at  Carlinville  consisted  of  four  15  and  two 


20-bird  events.  Scores: 
A  Christian  . 

89 

A 

L  Wolfe . 

.  75 

F  Schaefer  . 

89 

F 

B  Huber . 

.  74 

W  Weiss  . 

85 

B 

M  Smith . 

.  88 

R  M  Anderson . 

78 

R 

C  Hamilton.. 

.  81 

II  Daley  . 

72 

C 

Boswell  . 

.  SI 

F  Dufner  . 

80 

J 

W  Madders.. 

.  80 

M  M  Kinney . 

80 

F 

Grovro  . 

.  82 

A.  L. 

Wolfe. 

Hun  ting — Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Hook  Point  Camps,  Mattawamkeag  Lake,  the  haunt  of 
deer,  moose  and  duck,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
his  college  vacations  with  the  present  proprietor,  “Bill” 
Sewall.  Individual  camps,  open  fireplaces.  Motor  boats. 
Registered  guides.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day;  $10.50  per  week. 
Address,  W.  W.  SEWALL,  Island  Falls,  Me, 

Sebois  Bridge  Camps,  Patten.  Me.,  Luther  Hall,  Prop. — 
Situated  on  headwaters  of  Sebois  River,  between  East 
Branch  Penobscot  and  the  famous  Oxbow  region.  In¬ 
terested  parties  may  obtain  map  of  hunting  territory 
upon  application.  Our  teams  meet  parties  at  Patten. 
LUTHER  HALL,  Sebois  Bridge  Hunting  Camps,  Pat¬ 
ten,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 


H.  R.  Horton,  Flagstaff,  Me.,  is  prepared  to  guide  hunt¬ 
ers  in  any  section  of  the  State.  Familiar  with  the  best 
moose  and  deer  territory.  Reports  best  conditions  for 
many  years.  Bear,  deer,  moose,  cat,  ducks'  and  partridge 
shooting.  Services  now  available. 

Nova  Scotia. — Good  chances  for  sporting  men  in  Liscomb 
Woods,  Guysboro  county,  three  to  eight  miles  from  post 
road.  Moose  and  trout  plentiful.  Railroad  thirteen  miles. 
For  particulars  apply  to  TAS.  W.  MACDONALD 
(licensed  guide).  Caledonia,  Guysboro  Co.,  N.  S. 

For  good  hunting  and  good  fishing  and  good  camps, 
good  fare,  come  to  Randall  Camps  via  Moosehead  Lake, 
Lily  Bay  and  Roach  River.  Two  outlying  camps  pur¬ 
pose  for  hunting  big  game.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
moose  hunting.  Address  C.  H.  Randall,  Roach  River,  Me. 


A  good  place  to  take  your  hunting  trip  this  fall  at  Joe 
Mary  Lakes.  Moose,  deer,  bear,  partridge  and  other 
small  game  plentiful. 

Address  E.  W.  HARRIS,  West  Seboois,  Me. 

IS)  Via  Bangor  Aroostook  Railroad. 


Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey. — 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 

HUNTING  IN 
THE  MAINE  WOODS 

Deer,  moose,  partridge  and  ’coon  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season 

one  of  the  few  places  in  the  wilderness  where  the  whole 
family  can  go  and  each  find  enjoyment,  with  all  the 
material  comforts  of  home;  thirty  ponds  and  lakes  within 
radius  of  three  miles;  outlying  camps  on  Mt.  Katahdin. 
Rainbow  Lake.  Hurd  Rond;  reservations  limited  to  20 
during  Sept.;  12  during  hunting  season.  6  during  winter; 
when  snowshoeing,  trapping,  tobogganing  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  woods  can  be  enjoyed.  Guides,  outfits  and 
supplies  furnished;  daily  mail;  individual  log  camps. 

GUIDES  available  at  this  camp:  Joe  Frances,  John  L. 
Mitchell,  Jos.  Dennis,  Peter  Ranco,  Newell  Paul,  Sapiel 
Paul,  Jos.  Orson  and  others. 

HERBERT  M.  HOWES,  Debsconeag,  Me. 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  Sept.  11. — The  appended  scores 
were  made  this  morning  at  the  regular  bi-monthly  shoot 
of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club.  The  morning  was  cool  and 
pleasant,  with  a  stiff  wind  blowing  that  gave  the  targets 
a  little  extra  speed  and  kept  the  scores  of  some  of  our 
best  shots  down  below  their  usual  average. 

Will  O’Brien,  the  famous  snipe  shooter  of  the  West 
Meadows,  was  high  gun  for  the  day,  with  88  per  cent, 
in  the  100-bird  event,  and  just  beat  out  of  first  place 
by  2  birds,  D.  D.  Engle,  who  broke  SC,  winning  second 
place. 

Williams,  Jr.,  tried  his  hand  at  the  bluerocks  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  and  did  very  well  for  a  boy.  With  a  little 
more  practice  we  think  that  he  will  make  good. 

Our  next  shoot  will  he  held  on  Sept.  25,  and  all  shoot¬ 
ers  are  welcome  to  spend  the  morning  with  us.  We 
would  like  some  of  the  long  run  cracks  to  come  over  and 
show  us  how  to  make  them  on  the  Hudson’s  grounds, 
as  we  are  all  from  Missouri,  and  they  will  have  to  show 
us.  The  boys  have  all  tried  the  long-run  stunt  at  our 
grounds,  and  50  straight  seems  to  be  the  limit.  There 
are  several  of  our  members  that  have  graduated  from 
the  “punk"  class  a  long  time  ago  at  that,  as  their 
scores  made  on  other  grounds  show. 


Targets:  25  25  25  25  25  25 

D  D  Engel  .  20  23  21  2  21  IS 

J  II  Williams .  19  IS  IS  18  ..  .. 

W  Raymond  .  18  12  12  15  15  .. 

W  O’Brien  .  23  22  22  21  .. 

I-I  Pape  .  IS  1C  17  17  IS  13 

T  C  Young .  15  17  18  14  10 

F  Fach  . .  C  9  ••  •• 

Williams,  Jr .  4  12  ..  .. 

Whitley  .  15  19  17 

Emmons  .  19  17  20  14 

Kelley  . 17  IS  21  .. 

F  Fiegle  .  U  15  11 

T.  H.  K.,  Sec'y. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 


regularly. 
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For  Salt. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

W&ramaus  Sm&ll-Mouih  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preaton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
76c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv- 
to  catch  own  trout. 

ISE  BROOK 
TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  He-nryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM: 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

RDAfllf  TDflllT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DHUUIV  IRUUl  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

400  RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS 

for  stocking  purposes,  $1.90  each.  G.  VELTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE-FERRET  MUZZLES. 

3  sizes.  They  just  snap  on.  Loose  on  ferret.  Steel  band. 
50c.  each;  3  for  $1.00.  NAUGATUCK  MUZZLE  CO., 
Naugatuck,  Conn.  12 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs*  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

.  .r.\  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  b*y 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
wPrk  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine, 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents :  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
i!  Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kjennet  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
ti  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer., 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


\\  ill  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price.  $35. 

22 _ MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 


Bull  Terriers,  Fox  Terriers,  Toy  Spaniels,  Etc. — Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  per  Adams 
Express,  $l>  to  $25.  W.  L.  MANDERSON,  5110  Willows 
Ave.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 

I  togs  broken  on  game.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  'Terms 

reasonable.  PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  L.  I. 


KOOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  orices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

36  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  work  of  compiling  the  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 
Dogs’  Guide  Book  and  Directory  for  1911,  is  now  under 
way.  Any  fancier  who  desires  his  name  and  that  of  his 
kennel  in  this  valuable  publication  should  send  their 
name  and  address  at  once  to  the  Bulletin  Co.,  Box  1028, 
New  York  City.  12 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 


DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chi^f  Offices  at  Newark,  N  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal  : 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0  ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
BerliD,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  SO  cent*  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Disease*. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


T aje/derm/sts. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES^ 

XO rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.*' 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  ®SS 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  No  Y 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK. 

FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animab, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 

bine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Property  for  Sate. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  ana  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry, 
Pa.,  part  under  cultivation,  balance  has  white 
pine,  maple  and  birch  timber  on  it.  Suitable  for 
commercial  trout  hatchery  or  club  house.  Sev¬ 
eral  never-failing  springs  that,  combined,  will 
flow  about  i,ooo  gallons  of  soft  water  per 
minute.  Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Pennsylvania  or  Erie  railroad  give 
Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  express  service.  Ad¬ 
dress:  A.  G.  DULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 


Dan  vis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 
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“  WESTLEY-RICHARDS  * 


English  Guns  in  Stock 


The  famous  Westley-Richards  Hand  Made  Double  Barrel 
Field  Gun,  in  12,  16  and  20  gauge.  Also  double  and 
single  barrel  Trap  Guns,  the  latter  with  ventilated  Ribs. 

The  discriminating  gunner  will  appreciate  the  fine  work¬ 
manship,  elegant  appearance  and  easy  handling  qualities 
of  these  world-renowned  arms.  A  critical  examination 
and  comparison  with  other  makes  is  invited.  The  higher 
grades  are  fitted  with  single  triggers  and  hand  detachable 
locks.  Import  orders  for  “made  to  order’'  guns  receive 
Special  care. 

Prices  Range  from  $103.25  to  $595.00 

When  the  high  quality  of  these  guns  is  considered  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  prices  are  moderate. 

If  you  cannot  call,  may  we  send  you  a  special  Westley- 
Richards  Catalogue  and  give  you  full  particulars  by  mail  ? 


NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

"Trap-Shooters’  Headquarters” 

15  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


i 


Our  List  of 

Second-Hand 

Guns 

comprises  many  of  the  best 

Bargains 

> 

V 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Von  Lengerke  Detmold 
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THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER 

All  W.  W.  Greener  Pigeon 
Guns  bear  this  mark — “A 
Blue  Rock  Pigeon.” 

The  world’s  greatest  cham¬ 
pion  pigeon  shots,  Dr.  Carver, 
Captain  Brewer,  Elliott,  Pen- 
■»"  nell,  Fulford,  made  and  main- 
C  tained  their  reputation  with 


GREENER 

GUNS 


CHAMPIONSHIP  of  CANADA 

won  by  George  Robins,  killing  25  birds  straight. 

See  that  your  next  gun  bears  the  championship 
mark  and  you  can’t  help  but  become  a  winner. 
Catalogue  24  Free. 

W1V  68  Haymarket,  London, Eng. 

.  T¥  .  Si>  Mary.s  Sq  Birmingham. 

63  and  65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Canada. 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


They  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Casino  three  times, 
Championat  Universel  twice. 
Their  latest  success  is  the 


Catching  Buffalo  Calves 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

ATURE STUDY,  SHOOTING, FISHING  .CAMPING  , YACHTING  . 

COPYR  IGHT  19  10.  BY 

>s  FOREST AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  at  the  post  office 

12  7  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


DUCK  HUNTERS  ON  THE  NORTH  PLATTE  RIVER 

Photograph  by  G.  Frederick  Clark. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  13,  Sept.  24,  1910 
‘ Price  1 0  Cents 
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ALL  THE  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  IN  TIE  WORLD 


there  can  be  only  one  best.  Every  man  interested  in  shooting  owes  it  to  himself  to  at  least  be 
posted  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  which  is  the  best. 

If  one  of  our  salesmen  could  come  to  you  and  show  you  a  Stevens  No.  522  Trap-Shooter  you  would 
probably  give  him  an  opportunity  to  at  least  explain  the  good  features  of  this  gun. 

In  the  meantime  won’t  you  let  us  do  this  as  well  as  we  can  by  correspondence?  There  are  certain  exclusive 
features  in  this  6-Shot  Repeating  Shotgun  that  no  other  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  use. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  short  line  we  will  send  you  a  detailed  description,  and  you  will  be  that  much  nearer  to 
finding  out  which  is  the  best 

OF  ALL  THE  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy  stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches  in 
length,  drop  at  heel  2 V\  inches,  drop  at  comb  1/4  inches,  weight  7^4  pounds.  No  deviations.  The  No.  522  lists 
at  $40.00.  Made  also  as  No.  525  De  Luxe  with  straight  or  pistol  grip,  any  length  of  barrel,  and  reasonable  options. 
The  No.  525  lists  at  $50.00. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  <&  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  323,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


The  Real  Power  Dehind  the  Gar 


— r 


o 


+tk  oil  that  lubricates  most  + 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 

A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 


For  Every  Type  of  Motor 

Vacuum.  Oil  Company 

Ro  Chester.  N.Y..  U.S.A. 


Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  "O. 


Th&  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  1% 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  LoveUs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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We  always  carry 
shot  guns  and  am¬ 
munition  of  every 
dependable  kind. 
And  as  a  rule 
prices  at 

Philadelphia 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

are  decidedly  satisfactory.  Suppose 
you  write  for  catalog  “G”.  If  you 
can  tell  us  what  you  have  in  mind 
maybe  we  can  help. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.  •  Philadelphia 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  IN  INDIANA. 


The  last  of  the  depvities  formerly  employed 
by  the  fish  and  game  commission  have  been 
discharged  by  George  W.  Miles,  who  recently 
succeeded  Z.  T.  Sweeny  as  fish  and  game  com¬ 
missioner  and  all  men  now  employed  in  the 
field  are  on  salaries.  Under  the  old  order  of 
things,  a  commission  deputy  received  $20  of 
the  costs  assessed  against  any  person  whom  he 
arrested  for  violating  the  fish  and  game  laws, 
and  this  fact  led  to  arrests  on  trivial  provoca¬ 
tions  in  numerous  instances. 

The  discharge  of  the  deputies,  says  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  is  the  first  important  step  in  a 
movement  started  by  Commissioner  Miles  to 
readjust  the  operation  of  the  department  along 
an  entirely  different  line. 

“The  purpose  of  the  department,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,”  said  Mr.  Miles,  “is  to  restore  to  the 
woods  and  fields  of  the  State  an  abundance  of 
song  and  game  birds,  and  to  the  streams  and 
lakes  an  abundance  of  fish,  and  to  supply  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  birds  and  fish  against  the  fish  and 
game  pirate.  It  is  not  its  purpose  to  use  the 
deputies  in  the  field  as  a  means  of  collecting 
money  either  for  the  department  or  for  the 
deputies. 

"Our  new  deputies  have  been  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  their  standing  in  this  office  will  not 
be  bettered  by  an  indiscriminate  accumulation 
of  records  of  arrests,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
such  accumulation  will  operate  to  interfere  with 
the  kind  of  records  we  desire  to  establish.  Of 
course,  the  deputy  who  brings  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  what  we  call  ‘fish  and  game  pirates’  will 
be  credited  accordingly,  but  the  deputy  who 
arrests  first  offenders,  farmer  boys  and  hunters 
who  ignorantly  trangress  the  law  without  in¬ 
tent  to  interfere  with  the  workings  of  the  de¬ 
partment  will  find  that  he  is  not  benefiting  him¬ 
self.” 

In  Mr.  Miles’  opinion,  the  thing  most  needed 
to  make  the  work  successful  is  the  friendship 
of  the  land  owners  and  the  people  of  the 
villages  and  small  towns  who  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  fields.  Under  the  regime 
of  the  commission  deputies,  who  depend  on 
their  share  of  fines  and  costs  for  their  wages, 
this  class  of  citizens  came  to  look  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  law  as  unjust  and.  supported 
numerous  attempts  to  have  the  entire  law  re¬ 
pealed.  Mr.  Miles  takes  the  view  that  the  law 
really  exists  for  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
citizens,  and  that  one  of. the  things  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  its  success 
or  failure  depends  largely  on  what  these  people 
do  either  for  or  against  it. 

By  the  fish  and  game  pirate  Mr.  Miles  refers 
to  the  fish  and  game  law  violator  who  studies 
the  art  of  violation  and  follows  it  systematically. 
This  class  of  persons,  he  believes,  is  the  class 
which  is  instrumental  in  depleting  the  streams 
of  fish  and  the  fields  and  woods  of  game  birds. 
The  real  sportsman,  he  says,  knows  the  law  and 
has  regard  for  it,  because  he  recognizes  its 
value.  The  farmer  and  the  farmer  boy,  and 
the  hunter  of  the  village  or  small  town,  he  says, 
as  a  rule,  are  ignorant  of  the  letter  of  the  law 
and  may  transgress  it,  but  not  willingly  or 
knowingly. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  commissioner  to  deal 
leniently  with  the  latter  class  of  citizens.  The 
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CHAMOIS  GARMENTS 

Our  Chamois  Jacket  is  the  lightest,  softest,  and  most  comfortable  leather 
garment  made.  It  is  worn  over  your  soft  shirt  and  vest,  sets  fairly  snug  to 
the  body,  and  when  worn  under  a  canvas  coat  makes  an  excellent  combina¬ 
tion.  You  will  be  as  warm  as  toast  with  this  jacket  and  free  to  walk  fast  or 
work  fast,  or  stay  out  without  discomfort.  They  are  particularly  suitable 
for  Trapshooters. 

No.  71.  Men’s  Jacket  with  three  pockets .  $12.00 

No.  71V.  Men’s  Vest  “  “  “  .  7.00 

CHAMOIS  SHIRT 

Sportsmen  particularly  favor  this  soft-tanned  shirt  because  it  gives  them  such 
free  and  unhampered  movement,  and  still  keeps  them  comfortably  warm  even  in  severe  weather. 
Excellent  for  winter  hunting.  It  is  made  the  style  of  an  ordinary  flannel  shirt  with  a  soft  turndown 
collar,  and  is  made  either  regular  or  coat  style. 

No.  71S.  With  two  flap  pockets . . $10.00 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  46 — illustrates  our  complete  line  of  Sporting  Goods. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY 

“Everything  the  Sportsman  needs” 

15  (&.  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  -  NEW  YORK 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 

■— — — —  HI .  — 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive.  playground  in  the  world. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sponsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department. 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S.  W. — D.  G 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover*  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Hunting  in  Many  Lands. 

Contents:  Hunting  in  East  Africa,  W.  A.  Chanler.  To 
the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  George  H.  Gould.  A  Canadian 
Moose  Hunt,  Madison  Grant.  A  Hunting  Trip  in  India, 
Elliott  Roosevelt.  Dog  Sledging  in  the  North,  D.  M. 
Barringer.  Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Henry  T.  Allen. 
A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Sierras,  Alden  Sampson.  The 
Ascent  of  Chief  Mountain,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The 
Cougar,  Casper  W.  Whitney.  Big  Game  of  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Hunting  in  the  Cattle 
Country,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Wolf  Coursing,  Roger  D. 
Williams.  Game  Laws,  Charles  E.  Whitehead.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  George  S.  An¬ 
derson.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Protection  Act. 
Head  Measurements  of  the  Trophies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Exposition.  National  Park 
Protective  Act.  Price,  $2.50. 

Modem  Sporting  Gunnery. 

Written  by  the  well-known  English  gun  expert  Mr. 
Henry  Sharp,  and  contains  625  pages  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  tells  of  the  various  makes  of  guns  and  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  art  up  to  the  pre3 
ent  time.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  mechanism,  bor¬ 
ing,  effect  of  different  loads,  and  gives  the  results  of 
scientific  experiments.  It  tells  “why”  in  entertaining  and 
easily  understood  language  and  is  a  book  every  lover  of 
gun  or  rifle  should  have  in  his  library.  Cloth  bound. 
Postpaid,  $1.70. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun. 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  contributed 
to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  Price,  $2.00. 

My  Friend  the  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  An  inimitable  study  of  the  noblest 
of  our  game  birds,  following  the  ruffed  grouse  deep  into 
his  haunts,  detailing  the  experiences  of  more  than  60 
years  in  the  field,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  habits, 
life  history  and  habitat  of  the  game.  A  most  delightful 
reminder  of  happy  days  with  upland  game.  Cloth,  160 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Inter-Ocean  Hunting  Tales. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph.  A  collection  of  stories  such  as 
are  told  about  the  camp-fire.  Mr.  Randolph  offers  a  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  bounded  only  by  the  two  oceans,  replete 
with  incident,  interesting  from  its  novel  viewpoint  and 
dealing  with  every  kind  of  game  that  falls  to  the  rifle 
of  the  American  sportsman.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 


My  Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains,  Trapping, 
Trading  and  Indian  Fighting. 

W.  T.  (Bill)  Hamilton.  The  author  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers.  Bill  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1825,  and  was  on  the  plains  in  1842,  trapper, 
Indian  fighter,  sign  talker,  trader,  scout  and  guide  so 
long  as  the  old  West  survived.  This  book  is  the  simple, 
unaffected  story  of  his  adventurous  life,  more  thrilling 
and  full  of  personal  interest  than  any  romance.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  223  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 
Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Rhymes  of  the  Stream  and  Forest. 

Frank  Merton  Buckland.  A  charming  collection  of 
verse  by  an  author  who  knows  and  loves  nature  well. 
A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for  fishermen,  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  standard  fly-book. 
Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper.  Sumptuously  bound.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 

The  Still-Hunter. 

Theo.  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Deer- 
Stalking.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  390  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.60. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop.  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners. 

Perry  D.  Frazer.  A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod 
maker,  carrying  him  from  first  principles  through  all 
phases  of  successful  rod  making.  There  is  no  theorizing 
or  speculation.  All  terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of 
rods  and  woods  are  treated  of.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four 
full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1. 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Containing  hints  on  camp  shelter  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  Among  the  Indians; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  $1.S>. 


Jack  in  the  Rockies; 

Or  a  Boy's  Adventure  With  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  the  Young  Canoeman. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  286  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  the  Young  Trapper. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 


Manual  of  Taxidermy  for  Amateurs. 

C.  J.  Maynard.  A  complete  guide  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds  and  animals.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 


James  A.  Henshall.  The  standard  work  on  the  black 
bass,  comprising  a  complete  scientific  and  life  history 
of  the  black  bass,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
angling  and  fly-fishing,  a  full  description  of  tackle  and 
implements,  and  general  observations.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
470  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.00. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With. 

Fred  Mather.  Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with 
rod  and  gun  from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  fishes  and  birds  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Angling  Friends. 

Fred  Mather.  A  Second  Series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With.”  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

Training  vs.  Breaking. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or.  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Skipjack. 

Complete  plans  and  instructions  for  building  a  light 
draft  sloop.  Plans  and  directions  easily  followed.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Knockabout. 

A  wholesome  boat  for  all-around  cruising1  and  racing; 
32ft.  O.  W.,  10ft.  beam,  26in.  draft.  Full  working  plans 
and  drawings,  with  instructions  for  building.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  how 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  “and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 
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deputy  who  discovers  such  infractions  is  in¬ 
structed  to  inquire  into  the  situation  before 
making  an  arrest,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the 
purpose  of  the  administration  can  be  served 
without  a  trial  in  court,  the  court  must  be 
Avoided.  Deputies  operating  under  the  new 
order  of  things  report  that  they  are  meeting 
with  great  success  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  that  the  law  is  being  regarded  much 
more  highly  than  formerly. 

“It  must  not  be  understood,”  said  Mr.  Miles, 
“that  we  are  letting  down  the  bars  to  reckless 
hunting- and  fishing  in  the  State,  because  we 
are  not.  We  are  merely  turning  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  hardened  violators  and  trying  to 
deal  with  the  casual  violator  more  after  the 
order  of  things  prevailing  under  an  intelligent 
judge  who  has  adopted  the  parole  system  in 
dealing  with  the  persons  brought  before  him. 
We  will  show  no  mercy  to  the  ‘pirate.’  When 
we  go  after  him  we  will  get  him,  and  he  will 
be  compelled  t.o  pay  the  penalty  for  his  acts. 
The  intent  of  the  law,  rather  than  wh|t  can  be 
made  by  arresting  every  person  who  trans¬ 
gresses  any  letter  of  the  law,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  guiding  principle.” 


FOR  BETTER  GAME  LAWS. 

The  Arkansas  State  Sportsman’s  Association 
has  uhdertaken  a  difficult  but  laudable  task,  that 
of  protecting  the  fish  and  game  of  the  State.  It 
has  made  considerable  progress  already,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  work  yet  before  it,  says  the 
Fort  Smith  American. 

The  hunter  out  of  season  and  the  dynamiter 
have  grown  a  little  more  chary  in  their  reckless 
slaughter  of  the  game,  owing  to  the  agitation, 
the  improvement  in  the  law  and  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  such  offenders  as  have  been  ap¬ 
prehended  with  sufficient  evidence  to  convict. 

The  organization  will  not  be  popular  with  the 
vandals  who  hunt  and  fish  for  profit  and  slaugh¬ 
ter  as  they  go,  but  unless  its  influence  can  be 
felt  and  the  Legislature  induced  to  put  as  many 
safeguards  as  possible  around  the  fish  and  game 
of  the  State,  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  at  best 
until  the  streams  and  forests  will  be  practically 
barren. 

On  the  other  hand  if  proper  laws  are  enacted 
and  reasonably  enforced,  there  should  be  game 
in  our  forests  and  fish  in  our  streams  in  great 
plenty  for  years  to  come.  Members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  already  attending  to  the  stocking 
of  the  good  fishing  streams  with  young  bass. 
Through  the  efforts  of  C.  R.  Cordell  and  Will 
Echols  large  quantities,  nearly  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand,  of  young  bass  have  been  put  in  Frog  Bayou 
in  the  past  year,  while  W.  E.  Decker  and  Harry 
Lequire,  the  game  warden  of  Haskell  county, 
Okla.,  the  present  month  were  able  to  plant  a 
large  consignment  of  black  bass  from  the  Neosho 
hatchery  in  Mountain  Fork  through  the  courtesy 
of  Senator  Gore. 

With  her  splendid  streams  and  ample  forests 
there  is  no  reason  why  Arkansas  should  not  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  finest  fish  and  game  States  in 
the  Union  for  many  years.  Proper  protection, 
easily  within  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
give,  backed  by  public  sentiment,  will  soon  re¬ 
duce  the  vandalism  that  has  heretofore  prevail¬ 
ed  to  a  minimum. 


HIS  FATHER’S  ROD. 

Last  year  a  fisherman,  tired  of  unsuccessful 
dangling  of  worm,  lay  back  in  a  boat  for  a 
smoke.  Suddenly  there  came  a  grab,  and  bang 
over  the  boat  side  flew  the  rod — a  sad  occur¬ 
rence,  for,  like  the  ax  in  the  classic  story,  it 
was  a  borrowed  one.  The  fishing-rod  disap¬ 
peared  completely,  and  the  angler  went  back 
to  his  father  to  make  the  best  of  the  affair  that 
he  could.  This  year  he  has  had  the  felicity  of 
restoring  the  rod  to  his  parent.  Fishing  in  the 
same  loch  the  other  day  he  caught  the  same 
fish.  There  is  no  doubt  about  his  identification 
ot  it,  because  he  got  it  out.  In  its  mouth  was 
an  ancient  hook.  Attached  to  the  hook  was  his 
last  year’s  tackle.  Beyond  the  tackle,  his  old 
familiar  line,  and,  when  he  had  pulled  the  line 
in,  up  came  his  father’s  rod. — Grimsby  News. 


EAVE  a 


sentry  on 
guard  over 
your  teeth. 

Night-time  is  a 
danger-time. 

Before  retiring, 
protect  your  teeth 
by  using  this  doubly 
efficient  cleanser 


and  preserver — 


Its  marked  germicidal  effect  not  only 
overcomes  the  decay-germs  and  acids 
in  your  mouth  at  time  of  use;  but  its 
exceptionally  lasting  antiseptic  action 
also  keeps  your  mouth  in  that  sweet, 
clean,  non-acid  condition  that  counter¬ 
acts  the  growth  of  decay- germs. 

Delicious— Efficient 


The  antiseptic,  anti-acid  cream,  that  is  de¬ 
licious  without  the  presence  of  sugar,  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  cleanser  without  “grit,”  and  all  that 
is  beneficial  without 
any  injurious  effect. 


Trial  Tube  for  4  cents 


Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  46 
55  John  St.  New  Y ork. 


Canadian  Dept. 

Coristine  Building  Montreal 


RHEUMATISM 

8cG 

><0UT 

PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

PH 

|THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

_ 

SAFES'..  EFFECTIVE,50c&£lS 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  93  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN  .N.Y. 


Uncle  Lisha's  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Snappers,  Pickerel,  Perch  Pike,  Bass  and 
many  other  good  fish  are  biting  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Go  after  them  with  “BRISTOL” 
Rods. 

A  three  year  printed  guarantee  goes  with 
every  “BRISTOL”  provided  it  is  a  real 
“BRISTOL”  Rod  with  the  trade  mark  on 
the  handle.  Good  dealers  handle  “BRIS¬ 
TOL”  Rods. 

Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  handy  hook 
disgorger. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— S»tm 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechaniim— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz— Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us 

LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  96  Ohio  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Four  Cellars 
in  One! 


urn 


in 


Here’s  a  new 
Sweater  Coat  with  a 
LT'TjItj.  jijU  big  improved  feature 

the  “Four-in-one”  collar. 

You  can  convert  the  col  1  ar 
I  to  four  different  positions, 

I  from  a  smart  lapel  collar  to  a 
close-fitting  turtle-neck  effect, 
as  illustrated  below.  Knitted  in  the  famous 
Blauvelt  French  Stitch,  which  makes  a  most 
handsome,  elastic  and  durable  garment. 


SWEATERS 


are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  smart  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Every  garment  is  full  fashioned  to  a  and 

HAND  finished,  which  makes  it  practically  SfcAAlhfcSB. 

The  buttonholes  are  hand-made  and  will  not  fray,  tear 
out  or  enlarge.  The  pockets  are  reinforced  and 
will  not  bulge  or  lose  their  shape.  > 

Once  wear  a  smart  Blauvelt  Full  Fash¬ 
ioned”  Sweater,  and  yon  will  never 
wear  the  ordinary  kind.  Any  deal¬ 
er  can  supply  you  if  you  ask  him. 

If  he  won’t,  order  from  us. 

_  Write  for  latest  Style  Book  | 
v The  Blauvelt  Knitting  Co.^ 

14  Campbell  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Learn  Shorthand  by 
Playing  the  Game. 

Book  of  ten  lessons  for  be¬ 
ginners.  Over  100  celluloid 
*  shorthand  characters.  Great 

GAME  ONLY  25c  in  Stamps. 

F.  H.  READ,  Box  406,  Oaklawn,  R.  I.  13 


SHORTHAND 

ulK— 
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WM.  MILLS  (El  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York* 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867  150  Page 

EDWARD  vom  HOFE  &Co.Cat\Tu* 

Factory-Salesroom  FISHING  TACKLE. 

nn.ni  r///rAt/  er 


90-91  FULTON,  ST 

\  N.  Y. 


For  all  ANGLING 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  i  lustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

■HAMILTON  GIBSON=  ---■ . 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


JERCROMBIETS^  OUTFITTERS 
CAMP  J  for 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot¬ 
wear,  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition. 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y„ 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


Ale  Education 

The  quickest  way  to  educate  yourself  to  the  point  of  knowing  what  a 
delightful,  healthful,  and  gratifying  beverage  Ale  is,  is  to  order  a  bottle  of 

Evans 

Ale 

It  will  make  the  most  casual 
drinker  an  Ale  connoisseur 

Hotels.  Restaurants.  Saloons  and  Dealers. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Club  Cocktails 


Taste  right  because 
mixed  right — to  meas¬ 
ure,  not  by  guess. 


Simply  strain 
through  cracked 
ice  and  serve. 


Martini  ( gin  base)  and  Manhat¬ 
tan  {whiskey  base)  are  the  most 
popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 
Hartford  New  York  London 


FOR  OFN _  Prehistoric  Indian  Relics,  Modern  Indian  Trap- 

Lflv  pings,  Navajo  Blankets,  Weapons  from  Wild 

Tribes,  Antique  Guns.  Pistols.  Swords,  P-oneer  Crockery,  Brass  and 
Pewter.  Illustrated  list,  6c.  N.  CARTER,  Elkhom,  WYs.  14 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1S73. 


WARNING. 

In  the  Adirondacks  the  deer  hunting  season 
opened  Sept.  16,  and  a  number  of  hunters  have 
gone  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  presumed 
tameness  of  the  tieer  for  the  first  few  days. 
Many  deer  will  no  doubt  be  killed,  but  it  will 
not  take  them  long  to  become  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  season  has  opened. 

With  the  killing  of  the  deer  is  likely  to  come 
also  the  killing  of  some  of  the  hunters.  This  is 
a  natural  result  of  the  ambition  of  persons  wholly 
without  hunting  experience  to  use  modern  rifles 
in  the  woods.  In  the  excitement  of  striving  to 
kill  a  deer  such  persons  are  likely  to  fire  at  some 
moving  object  which  the}'  suppose  to  be  a  deer, 
but  which  may  be  a  man.  In  the  United  States 
the  number  .of  people  each  year  shot  in  mis¬ 
take  for  game  probably  exceeds  all  the  whites 
killed  by  dangerous  game  in  Africa.  The  -warn¬ 
ings  that  he  has  read  and  the  lessons  taught  by 
the  experience  of  others  seem  all  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  inexperienced  hunter  in  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  sight  of  some  moving  object  which 
he  supposes  to  be  the  hoped-for  game. 

In  the  woods  there  is  only  one  safe  rule — 
never  to  fire  at  anything  unless  the  hunter  sees 
distinctly  and  certainly  what  it  is  that  he  aims 
at.  The  man  who  through  his  own  carelessness 
and  impetuosity  kills  or  wounds  a  fellow-man 
must  carry  around  with  him  for  his  whole  life 
a  burden  of  shame  and  regret  that  he  has  as¬ 
sumed  solely  through  his  own  heedlessness. 

Let  the  young  hunter  remember  that  the  best 
hunters  are  the  most  patient  ones,  and  that  there 
is  usually  plenty  of  time  to  learn  just  what  it 
is  that  is  moving  in  the  distance.  Let  him  re¬ 
member,  too,  that  the  rifles  of  to-day  carry  a 
long'  distance,  and  that  in  the  older  States  the 
woods  are  likely  to  contain  many  hunters.  This 
advice  should  be  heeded  in  all  the  States  east 
and  north  where  deer  hunters  abound. 

Ihe  list  of  hunting  accidents  about  to  begin 
ought  this  year  to  he  shorter  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 


Press  dispatches  of  recent  date  credit  to  Dr. 
\\  .  1 .  Grenfell  the  statement  that  the  Labrador 
fisheries  will  probably  prove  a  failure  this  season, 
and  that  the  blow  will  fall  heavily  on  the  New¬ 
foundland  fishermen  and  their  families. 


WHAT  WILL  MICHIGAN  DO? 

The  Michigan  Association,  which  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  week  at  Owosso,  contains 
many  earnest  workers.  Under  the  able  guidance 
of  W.  B.  Mershon  it  ought  to  be  a  power  for 
good  in  that  land  of  game  and  fish  and  should 
accomplish  great  things. 

One  of  the  first  matters  to  which  it  should 
turn  its  attention  is  the  increase  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  Legislatures  rarely  act  except  in  response 
to  a  popular  demand,  and  with  the  average  legis¬ 
lator  nothing  counts  for  so  much  as  numbers. 
The  Michigan  Association  needs  additional  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  right  sort — members  who  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  so  much  enthusiasm  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  propagandists  in  their  different  sections, 
to  expound  to  others  the  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  natural  things.  They  must  dis¬ 
cuss  this  so  simply  and  plainly  that  even  people 
who  are  not  especially  interested  in  the  subject 
may  understand  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest 
that  Michigan’s  abundant  game  and  fish  and 
forests  shall  be  preserved  for  themselves  and 
for  their  children.  Until  the  citizens  of  Michi¬ 
gan  can  be  made  to  realize  this  and  to  feel  an 
active  interest  in  such  preservation,  the  work  of 
securing  and  enforcing  good  game  laws  for  the 
State  will  not  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  it  should, 
but  when  the  people  make  a  real  demand  for  a 
change,  legislators  will  be  quick  to  recognize  it 
and  to  respond. 

Michigan  should  change  her  attitude  as  to  con¬ 
servation,  and  game  protectors  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  are  waiting  for  her  to  do  so.  She  has  lagged 
behind  most  of  her  sister  States  and  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada  in  certain  matters  of  game  and 
fish  preservation.  It  is  time  a  change  took  place. 

GAME  REFUGES  FOR  SASKATCHEWAN: 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  in  Western 
Canada  a  long  step  was  taken  last  year  for  the 
protection,  preservation  and  propagation  of 
native  birds  and  animals.  The  Province,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Government,  con¬ 
stituted  the  forest  reserves  within  its  boundaries 
game  refuges,  and  all  shooting,  hunting,  trapping 
and  carrying  of  firearms  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  reserves  was  prohibited. 

This  is  a  step  toward  the,  conservation  of  our 
native  fauna  which  a  few  far-seeing  people  in 
the  United  States  have  been  urging  on  Congress 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  but  Congress  has  de¬ 
clined  to  enact  any  such  legislation,  although 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  that  it  might  properly  be  done.  For 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  believed  that 
Speaker  Cannon  and  a  number  of  other  in¬ 
fluential  members  of  the  House  were  opposed 
to  any  such  action. 

That  the  establishment  of  such  game  reserves 
would  result  in  the  perpetuation  and  great  in¬ 
crease  of  native  birds  and  animals  has  been 
demonstrated  in  more  than  one  of  the  national 


parks  of  Canada  and  in  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  The  only  question  then  is  as  to 
whether  the  perpetuation  of  these  native  species 
is  desirable.  About  this  it  would  hardly  seem 
that  there  can  be  two  opinions.  On  economic 
as  well  as  other  grounds  these  wild  creatures 
should  be  preserved.  The  growth  of  the  con¬ 
servation  idea  within  the  past  few  years  gives 
every  reason  to  hope  that  some  step  of  this  kind 
may  before  long  be  taken. 

In  this  matter,  as  in  others  dealing  with  the 
protection  of  the  natural  resources  of  North 
America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  pointed 
out  a  way  which  the  United  States  should 
follow. 


The  program  of  the  Hunting  Congress,  held 
in  Vienna  the  first  week  in  September,  was  of 
wide  scope.  Among  the  subjects  that  came  up 
for  discussion  were  these:  The  importance  of 
hunting  and  shooting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
national  economy  and  finance ;  the  statistics  of 
game ;  the  German  system  of  marking  game  and 
the  possibility  of  introducing  it  elsewhere ;  the 
international  value  involved  in  fur  and  feathers 
used  for  dress  or  decoration;  the  importance  of 
game  as  a  national  food  supply ;  the  possibility 
of  standardizing  the  weights  and  measurements 
of  sporting  guns,  gunpowder  and  shot ;  the  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  to  which  different  forms  of  game 
animals  and  birds  are  liable;  the  possibility  of 
international  protection  for  migratory  and  game 
birds,  more  especially  quail,  snipe,  duck,  wild 
goose  and  sea  birds  not  useful  for  food ;  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  underlie  legislation.  Quite  an 
undertaking  for  a  convention  lasting  four  days 
only. 

* 

It  v*ts  anticipated  that,  whatever  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  by  the  court  of  arbitration  at  The 
Hague  in  reference  to  the  Newfoundland  fish¬ 
eries  dispute,  they  would  be  decisive.  For  a 
time  after  the  rendering  of  the  decision  both 
England  and  the  United  States  claimed  the  vic¬ 
tory  as  to  certain  divisions  of  the  main  question. 
It  now  appears  that  in  both  nations  opinions  are 
as  diversified  as  the  subjects  treated.  The  press 
of  America  is  by  no  means  in  agreement  on  the 
question  save  as  to  one  point — it  concedes  that 
the  rulings  of  the  court  may  affect  us  less  than 
was  to  be  expected. 

R 

In  a  sermon  before  a  large  New  York  city 
audience  last  Sunday  a  well-known  clergyman 
said,  in  part : 

Talk  about  conservation  of  natural  resources  provides 
politicians  and  parties  nvith  platforms  and  a  theme  for 
speeches  to  gather  votes,  but  natural  resources  cannot 
be  exhausted.  Let  us  cut  down  our  forests.  We  can 
grow  them  as  fast  as  they  will  be  needed. 

Whenever  one  necessity  is  exhausted  God  shows  us 
another  natural  product  to  take  its  place.  *  *  *  Every 
new  need  is  supplied  quickly.  *  *  *  You  may  think 
me  a  fool  for  talking  like  that.  I  am  not  a  fool — you  are. 

Apparently  the  reference  to  himself  was  born 
of  conviction. 


Catching  Buffalo  Calves 

In  Two  Parts — II. 

A  Spring  Ski  Trip  in  Yellowstone  Park — The 
Only  Wild  Buffalo  in  the  United  States 

By  PETER  HOLT 


WE  passed  through  the  heavy  timber  that 
skirts  the  north  shore  of  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  between  its  outlet  and  Mary’s  Bay, 
then  across  a  large  sage  brush  flat,  through  a  low 
pass  to  a  point  on  the  west  edge  of  and  overlook¬ 
ing  Pelican  Valley.  This  valley  is  about  four  miles 
in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  width.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  pine  clad  hills,  rising  from  200  to 
600  feet  above  the  valley.  Pelican  creek  flows 
through  its  center  and  is  a  good  sized  stream. 

With  the  assistance  of  field  glasses  we  made 
out  several  black  objects  partly  hidden  in  the 
snow.  They  were  on  the  east  or  opposite  side 
of  the  valley  from  us.  Two  of  the  objects 
worked  into  view  and  proved  to  be  the  buffalo 
for  which  we  were  looking.  Quickly  and  quietly 
we  dropped  into  the  valley  and  headed  straight 
for  the  cabin  on  Astringent  Creek. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  day — one  only  to  be  seen 
in  the  Rockies — when  the  air  is  so  fresh  and 
bracing  as  to  be  almost  intoxicating.  We  travel¬ 
ed  along  at  a  good  rate.  The  scraping,  rasping 
sound  of  the  toboggan  and  our  skis  on  the  crust 
made  a  sort  of  rhythmical  music  that  produced 
the  effect  of  tireless  motion  like  the  unmusical 
tom-tom  that  seems  to  give  the  Indian  strength 
to  continue  for  hours  under  a  terrific  physical 
strain.  We  would  swing  along  for  hours  to  the 
switch-switch-switch  of  the  skis  on  crust  with¬ 
out  fatigue  until  we  arrived  at  our  destination, 
when  the  strain  of  the  day’s  journey  would  come 
all  at  once  and  we  would  feel  dead  tired. 

We  found  the  cabin  so  completely  covered  with 
snow  that  only  a  small  elevation  revealed  its 
location.  One  man  succeeded  after  considerable 
trouble  in  working  his  way  down  to  the  door  and 
getting  in.  He  then  handed  us  up  a  shovel  with 
which  the  snow  was  shoveled  away  from  the 
door  and  roof.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  we  were 
busy  cleaning  and  airing  the  dark,  damp,  un¬ 
healthy  cabin.  The  water  in  Astringent  Creek 
could  not  be  used  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur¬ 
poses,  owing  to  the  many  hot  and  muddy  mineral 
springs  along  its  whole  course.  All  the  water 
used  must  be  melted  from  snow,  a  slow  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  process,  for  although  we  continually 
had  our  melting  pot  on  the  stove,  we  were  al¬ 
ways  short  of  drinking  water. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  we 


climbed  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley  and  saw 
the  buffalo  in  the  place  where  we  had  first  seen 
them  with  their  heads  down,  nosing  around  in 
the  deep  snow.  I  have  watched  them  for  long 
periods  with  strong  field  glasses  while  thus  feed¬ 
ing,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  paw  the  snow 
away  as  an  elk  or  deer  will  do  in  order  to  get 
at  the  grass.  They  appear  to  use  their  head  and 
nose  entirely  in  removing  the  snow. 

That  the  buffalo  cannot  increase,  but  are 
doomed  to  extermination  in  the  park  can  be 
readily  understood  by  anyone  visiting  them  in 
their  winter  habitat.  Struggling  in  unbelievable 
depths  of  snow  for  the  scant  and  little  nourish¬ 
ing  grass  which  they  find  when  they  finally  reach 
the  ground,  or  staying  for  days  on  some  wind¬ 
swept  hillside,  bleak  and  so  bare  that  it  would 
not  furnish  a  day’s  nourishment  for  a  goat,  then 
plunging  through  immense  drifts  of  snow  where 
they  disappear  at  every  plunge  to  some  other 
hill,  exposed  to  the  bitter  penetrating  winds, 
where  the  snow  had  been  swept  off,  to  find  the 
same  stony,  barren  ground.  This  condition  be¬ 
comes  still  more  desperate  in  the  spring  when  a 
strong  crust  forms  on  the  snow.  They  will  then 
travel  for  miles  on  top  of  the  crust  from  one 
warm  formation  to  another. 

East  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  north  of  Pelican  Valley  are  many  square 
miles  of  hot  springs  and  warm  ground.  The  hot 
springs  in  this  region  are  mostly  muddy  and 
carry  a  tinge  of  red  or  green  deposit,  perhaps 
caused  by  the  hot  water  passing  over  or  through 
iron  or  copper  ores  on  its  way  to  the  surface. 
A  large  part  of  this  region  contains  no  hot 
springs,  only  steam  vents,,  from  which  the  hiss¬ 
ing  of  escaping  steam  can  be  heard  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  No  vegetation  grows  in  these 
places.  The  ground  has  a  white,  chalky  appear¬ 
ance,  is  usually  cracked  and  furrowed  and  pre¬ 
sents  a  scene  of  desolation.  In  the  winter  these 
bare  places  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  vast 
areas  of  deep  snow  that  surround  them. 

On  one  of  these  warm  formations  in  a  nar¬ 
row  valley  between  two  high  wooded  hills  we 
found  the  carcasses  of  four  buffalo  at  one’  time. 
They  had  been  forced  by  the  deep  snow  out  upon 
this  hare  and  barren  piece  of  ground,  and  here 
they  had  starved  to  death,  the  hissing  of  escap¬ 


ing  steam  sounding  a  weird  requiem  to  their 
tragic  end. 

On  the  10th,  leaving  Minor  at  the  cabin,  I 
made  a  careful  search  of  the  valley,  following 
around  it  in  the  edge  of  the  timber.  We  found 
the  buffalo  in  the  heavy  timber  south  of  the  flat. 
Working  carefully  to  the  leeward  of  them  and 
keeping  well  concealed  in  the  timber,  we  crawled 
quite  close.  There  were  fourteen  grown  ones 
and  two  calves,  little  red  fellows,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  Jersey  calves.  At  their  age 
there  is  np  sign  of  the  hump  so  conspicuous  later 
in  life. 

Although  we  were  well  concealed  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  them  to  us,  they  became  un¬ 
easy,  looking  and  moving  around,  and  finally 
started  out  of  the  timber  in  single  file  and  began 
running  across  the  valley.  Jones  thought  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  try  to  catch  the  calves, 
but  we  had  only  gone  a. short  distance  when  we 
had  to  give  it  up.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and  the 
snow  was  slushy,  sticking  to  our  skis  so  that 
they  would  not  slide.  It  offered  little  resistance, 
however,  to  the  buffalo,  and  they  went  through 
it  at  race  horse  speed.  We  learned  here  the  les¬ 
son  that  if  we  were  to  succeed  everything  must 
be  favorable  to  us  and  unfavorable  to  the  buf¬ 
falo.  A  crust  of  snow  would  be  an  ideal  con¬ 
dition  for  us.  Our  skis  would  then  slide  easily 
and  swiftly,  while  the  buffalo  would  be  greatly 
handicapped,  for  at  this  time  of  the  year  the 
crust  would  not  be  apt  to  freeze  hard  enough 
to  support  them. 

That  night  our  plans  were  made,  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  buffalo, 
gained  by  several  winters’  observation  of  them. 
Where  would  they  attempt  to  leave  the  valley 
when  frightened,  and  if  prevented  from  leaving 
at  that  place,  where  would  their  next  attempt 
be  made?  We  could  make  speed  only  while  go¬ 
ing  down  hill ;  to  catch  them  on  the  level  was 
out  of  the  question.  Also  the  calves  must  be 
gotten  out  of  the  herd. 

We  hoped  to  accomplish  this  by  giving  the 
herd  about  a  mile  of  stiff  running.  We  knew 
the  calves  would  stay  behind  in  the  broken  trail, 
and  by  the  time  they  had  traveled  a  mile  in  the 
deep  snow,  there  would  no  doubt  be  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  between  them  and  the  herd.  To 
meet  all  these  conditions  we  arranged  to  take 
up  stations  at  points  we  knew  would  be  along  the 
course  taken  by  the  buffalo  in  their  attempt  to 
leave  the  valley. 

Jones  was  to  be  stationed  next  the  mouth  of 
Pelican  Creek,  I  on  a  high  hill  just  east  of  As¬ 
tringent  Creek  and  Morrison  half  way  between 
us.  The  distance  between  Jones  and  myself  was 
about  one  and  a  half  miles,  our  line  extending 
along  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  When  not 
grazing  the  buffalo  stayed  in  the  timber  on  the 
south  side,  so  this  would  give  them  about  a  mile 
run  before  reaching  us.  We  had  cut  gunny 
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sacks  into1  strips  to  be  used  in  tying  the  calves 
should  we  get  any,  and  everything  we  could 
think  of  to  insure  success  was  done. 

Our  dogs,  being  of  the  thin-haired  variety  and 
not  able  to  stand  the  cold  nights  out  in  the  snow, 
were  allowed  in  the  cabin.  We  had  two  bunks 
made  of  rails,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cabin,  and 
before  retiring  we  distributed  the  dogs,  one 
under  each  bunk  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  to  prevent  them  from  fighting  and  waking 
us  up.  Some  time  during  the  night  I  heard 
ominous  growling  from  the  three  different  places 
in  the  cabin,  low  at  first,  then  increasing  in 
volume  and  intensity,  then  a  sudden  rush  as  by 
a  prearranged  signal,  and  the  battle  was  on.  The 
music  made  in  a  dog  fight  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  damage  done.  We  were  up  in  a 
twinkle  and,  striking  matches,  flung  at  the  dogs 
the  few  things  in  our  bunks.  Jones  hurled  an 
overshoe  that  for  size  and  weight  should  have 
added  considerable  pain  to  this  struggling  mass, 
but  it  missed  the  mark.  The  terrific  din  con¬ 
tinued  until  Morrison  fortunately  picked  up  ‘‘The 
Sorrows  of  Satan,”  by  Marie  Corelli  and  sent 
it  with  such  force  and  precision  that  the  racket 
ended  there. 

We  were  up  early  the  next  morning  preparing 
our  breakfast  of  bacon,  flapjacks  and  coffee.  The 
temperature  was  below  zero  and  a  good  crust 
had  formed  on  the  snow.  We  hurried  with  our 
breakfast,  and,  locking  the  dogs  in  the  cabin, 
started.  A  heavy  fog  hung  over  the  valley  and 
we  could  not  tell  whether  the  buffalo  were  in  the 
open  or  in  the  timber  south  of  the  valley.  Pri¬ 
vate  Minor  was  sent  across  the  valley  to  the 
south  side  to  start  the  buffalo,  for  we  knew  that 
when  once  disturbed  they  would  head  north. 

We  waited  impatiently  for  an  hour.  On  the 
north  half  of  the  valley  the  fog  rose,  but  to  the 
south  it  was  so  dense  it  resembled  a  snow  bank 
and  effectively  cut  off  all  view.  The  sun  was  up 
and  something  must  be  done  before  the  crust 
was  melted.  Presently  we  saw  a  dark  object 
moving  in  the  fog  opposite  Morrison’s  station, 
and  when  it  came  plain’y  into  view  it  proved 
to  be  Minor,  who  we  had  been  fondly  hoping 
was  a  mile  south  of  us  searching  for  the  buf¬ 
falo.  He  had  evidently  lost  his  way  in  the  fog 
and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  Morrison  slid 
rapidly  down  to  him  from  his  hill,  stopped  to 
speak  with  him  a  moment,  and  then  disappeared 
in  the  fog,  while  Minor  climbed  the  hill  and  took 
Scout  Morrison’s  place. 

Again  we  waited  and  soon  Minor  left  his  sta¬ 
tion  and  started  up  to  Jones.  They  held  some 
sort  of  confab,  after  which  Minor  took  position 
about  500  yards  out  on  the  flat  in  front  of  Jones. 
This  move  greatly  puzz'ed  me,  as  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prevent  the  buffalo  from  going  in  that 
direction.  While  standing  there,  cold  and  shiver¬ 
ing,  anxiously  waiting,  and  not  knowing  what 
would  happen  when  the  buffalo  did  come,  I  had 
a  sneaking  hope  that  they  would  go  Jones’  way. 
Pie  evidently  had  a  like  hope — that  they  would 
come  to  me  and  seemed  to  take  steps  to  effec¬ 
tively  prevent  them  from  coming  his  way. 

Suddenly  three  dull  reports  sounded  from  "the 
fog.  It  was  Morrison’s  signal  that  the  buffalo 
had  been  found  and  that  they  were  coming.  I 
removed  my  jacket  and  arranged  my  tying 
strings,  which  I  carried  in  my  belt  so  I  could 
get  them  quickly,  tightened  my  ski  straps  and 
waited,  but  T  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  out  of 
the  foe  cam?  a  long,  black  line  of  shaggy  look¬ 


ing  brutes  on  a  peculiar  lumbering,  jerky  gallop. 
Splashing  they  went  across  Pelican  Creek,  head¬ 
ing  for  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  where  Jones 
was  stationed.  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  but 
suddenly  they  stopped,  for  they  had  seen  Minor. 
For  a  moment  they  appeared  undecided  what  to 
do,  then  one  of  them,  evidently  a  leader,  turned 
to  the  left  and  headed  for  Astringent  Creek  and 


BUFFALO  CALVES  TIED  TO  PICKET  LINE  AT  LAKE 
STATION. 


the  rest  followed.  This  would  bring  them  past 
my  position.  They  were  traveling  in  Indian  file. 
It  was  evidently  difficult  going  and  they  changed 
leaders  frequently. 

CALVES  CAPTURED. 

As  they  came  closer  I  noticed  one  calf  close 
to  the  leader.  He  was  perfectly  safe  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  but  behind  the  herd  were  two 
little  fellows.  Although  doing  their  level  best 
they  were  gradually  dropping  behind.  As  they 
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passed  the  hill  upon  which  I  was  standing,  they 
were  about  twenty  yards  behind,  not  very  far, 
but  I  could  not  let  the  opportunity  go  by.  Wait¬ 
ing  until  the  last  buffalo  was  opposite  to  me  I 
started  down  the  hill  with  great  speed.  The 
calves  saw  me  coming  in  between  them  and  the 
herd  became  frightened  and  left  the  trail.  Their 
small  feet  cut  through  theYcrust  and  they  were 
floundering  helplessly  in  the  snow.  My  speed 
carried  me  across  their  trail,  almost  throwing  me 
when  I  struck  their  wallows,  but  by  braking 
hard  with  my  pole  I  soon  stopped  and  hurried 
back  to  them.  They  were  close  together,  and, 
getting  in  between  them,  T  held  them  down  by 
placing  a  hand  on  each.  They  seemed  paralyzed 
with  fear,  and  being  unable  to  do  anything  in 
the  snow,  gave  up  the  struggle  and  lay  still.  I 
could  not  let  go  of  one  while  tying  the  other, 


for  they  were  so  close  to  the  trail  that  a  little 
more  struggling  would  enable  them  to  regain  it. 
I  couid  look  up  the  valley  for  a  mile,  but  there 
was  no  one  in  sight  to  assist  me. 

Looking  back  over  my  shoulder  to  see  where 
the  herd  had  gone  I  saw  something  that  made 
me  lose  all  interest  in  the  calves.  It  was  a  buf¬ 
falo  cow  coming  back  on  the  trail  with  head  low¬ 
ered  and  at  a  furious  gallop.  She  was  quite 
close  before  I  noticed  her,  and  as  I  was  on 
level  ground,  if  it  was  me  she  wanted  she  could 
get  me  I  knew.  Buffalo  can  make  wonderfully 
fast  time  even  when  the  snow  is  so  deep  that 
they  almost  disappear  at  each  jump.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  place  the  snow  was  not  more  than  two 
feet  deep.  Letting  go  of  the  calves,  I  ran,  cer¬ 
tainly  for  all  I  was  worth.  With  the  skis  strap¬ 
ped  to  my  feet  I  was  greatly  handicapped.  I 
felt  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  in  this  great  danger 
my  feet  worked  with  exasperating  slowness.  I 
carried  a  Luger  automatic  pistol  in  a  holster  at 
my  belt.  It  had  a  disagreeable  way  of  working 
around  to  my  back  when  traveling  and  it  was 
there  now.  I  jerked  it  around  to  the  front  and 
got  the  pistol  out  and  ready  for  action.  I  would 
only  use  this  as  a  last  resort,  but  precious  as  was 
the  buffalo’s  life,  to  me  mine  was  more  precious. 

Fortunately  when  she  arrived  at  the  calves  she 
stopped  and  nosed  them  about  and  pushed  one 
back  into  the  trail.  It  was  no  doubt  her  own, 
for  she  started  again  at  a  gallop  after  the  herd, 
the  calf  following.  I  at  once  turned  back  and 
caught  the  other  calf  before  he  could  regain  the 
trail.  Taking  the  lower  hind  and  upper  front 
legs,  I  tied  them  securely  together  and  started 
after  the  herd. 

As  I  topped  a  small  hill  I  saw  the  other  calf 
on  a  piece  of  bare  ground  near  Pelican  Creek. 
This  bare  ground  was  V-shaped  with  the  point 
running  toward  the  river.  The  herd  had  crossed 
it,  and  the  stream,  and  had  continued  on  down 
the  south  bank.  The  bare  ground  evidently  puz¬ 
zled  the  calf,  as  it  left  no  visible  trail  for  him 
to  follow.  Heading  straight  for  the  narrow 
point  I  removed  my  skis  and  took  a  position  in 
the  center,  for  he  would  have  to  come  by  my 
position.  He  began  smelling  the  ground  like  a 
hound,  picked  up  the  trail  and  then  came  by  me 
at  such  speed  that  I  was  helpless.  This  speed 
surprised  me,  and  it  was  evident  that  on  bare 
ground  he  was  my  master.  He  swam  Pelican 
Creek  and  started  off  after  the  herd.  He  looked 
comical  trying  to  run  and  shake  himself  like  a 
dog  at  the  same  time. 

I  followed,  wading  almost  to  my  armpits  amid 
the  chunks  of  ice  that  were  floating  down  the 
stream.  I  was  wringing  with  perspiration,  and 
as  I  entered  the  water,  it  made  me  gasp  for 
breath.  Following  the  trail  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible  I  soon  arrived  at  more  bare  ground.  Here 
the  calf,  troubled  with  finding  the  trail  and  ex¬ 
hausted,  made  an  attempt  to  hide.  His  trail  in 
the  snow  showed  that  he  was  headed  for  a  clump 
of  timber  nearby.  As  he  was  nowhere  in  sight 
I  strapped  on  my  skis  and  fo’lowed,  and  soon 
found  him  standing  in  the  deep  snow  under  a 
large  pine  tree.  As  I  approached  him  he  showed 
fight,  rolling  his  eves  and  pawing  the  snow.  As 
I  got  alongside  of  him.  he  curled  his  little  tail 
over  his  hack  and  began  butting  at  me  furiously. 
As  I  stood  on  top  of  the  snow  he  reached  only 
to  my  knees,  and  being  so  small  could  not  hurt 
me  in  the  least. 

During  this  time  Morrison  had  followed  down 
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the  Pelican  and  had  made  such  wonderfully  fast 
time  that  he  passed  the  last  calf  and  me  while 
we  were  madly  waltzing  around  on  the  patch 
of  bare  ground,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  trail  further  down.  Had  the  calf  succeeded 
in  following  the  «trail,  Morrison  would  have 
caught  him.  He  now  came  up  and  we  tried  to 
pet  the  calf,  but  he  was  hostile  and  would  accept 
no  overtures  of  peace.  We  tied  and  carried  him 
across  Pelican  Creek,  again  wading  waist  deep 
in  the  icy  water.  I  felt  the  effect  of  the  running 
and  ice  water  on  my  lungs  for  two  weeks.  Jones 
and  Minor  soon  arrived,  and  Jones  drily  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  been  there, 
as  he  would  have  caught  some  of  the  grown 
ones. 

The  crust  was  now  in  such  condition  that  it 
would  not  hold  up  the  dogs,  so  after  getting  the 
toboggan  from  the  cabin  and  tying  the  calves 
upon  it,  we  pulled  them  in  ourselves.  Stretching 
a  rope  between  two  trees  on  top  of  a  high  snow 
bank,  packed  hard  enough  to  hold  them,  we  fed 
them  condensed  milk,  mixed  with  water  from  a 
bottle.  Although  they  must  have  been  thirsty, 
we  had  poor  success  in  making  them  drink.  One 
man  would  hold  the  calf  with  its  nose  straight 
up,  the  mouth  was  then  pried  open  and  the  milk 
poured  in.  A  little  of  this  would  be  swallowed 
and  the  balance  spattered  upon  us  as  we  flound¬ 
ered  about  in  the  snow. 

Jones  decided  to  try  and  capture  the  third  calf 
which  had  escaped  with  the  herd.  It  was  older 
and  much  stronger  than  the  two  we  had  caught 
and  was  able  to  hold  its  place  in  the  herd.  The 
prospects  of  getting  it  were  nil.  We  knew  the 
buffalo  would  return  to  look  for  the  calves  and 
we  took  turn  about  in  watching  for  them  from  a 
high  hill.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  seen  coming  along  the  Pelican  in  Indian 
file  at  a  slow  walk.  Morrison,  Minor  and  I 
started  up  the  Pelican  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  while  Jones  was  to  drop  in  behind  them 
and  scare  them  our  way.  As  he  came  close  to 
their  trail  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their  rear  they 
caught  sight. of  him  and  all  stopped.  For  some 
time  they  stood  still  and  seemed  to  consider 
what  to  do,  then  like  one  animal  they  all  turned 
and  started  back  over  their  trail  at  a  gallop. 
Jones  got  tangled  up  in  a  sage  brush  and  fell 
down.  He  was  unable  to  extricate  himself  until 
they  had  all  passed  him,  and  they  continued  on 
down  the  river  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of 
them. 

The  next  morning  at  3  o’clock  we  were  on 
the  move.  Two  gunny  sacks  partly  filled  with 
hay  were  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  toboggan 
for  the  calves  to  lie  on,  and  after  securely  tying 
their  feet  and  strapping  them  to  the  toboggan  in 
as  comfortable  a  position  as  we  could  find  for 
them,  we  hitched  up  the  dogs  and  pulled  out.  It 
was  a  cold,  snappy  morning  and  a  strong  crust 
had  formed  on  the  snow,  making  good  travel¬ 
ing.  and  the  dogs  pulled  their  load  as  fast  as  we 
could  go.  When  we  reached  Pelican  Creek  the 
dogs  were  unhitched,  and  removing  our  rubbers, 
German  socks  and  stockings,  we  rolled  our 
trousers  to  the  hips,  picked  up  the  toboggan  and 
calves  and  waded  across.  It  was  below  zero  and 
not  a  very  agreeable  job,  but  it  had  to  be  done. 
The  dogs  reluctantly  entered  the  water  and  they 
were  a  dejected  and  sad-looking  lot  when  they 
emerged  on  the  opposite  side. 

We  had  to  step  barefooted  into  the  snow  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  it  seemed  we  would  surely 


freeze  before  we  could  get  our  feet  dressed 
again.  When  again  upon  the  march  we  traveled 
as  fast  as  possible  in  order  to  get  warmed  up. 

There  was  a  steep  hill  just  before  reaching 
Yellowstone  Lake,  which  we  could  not  avoid.  I 
had  a  premonition  that  something  would  happen 
at  this  hill  and  it  came  to  pass.  Jones,  who  was 
in  the  lead,  called  to  me  to  hold  back  the  tobog¬ 
gan.  To  hold  back  anything  on  skis  while  go¬ 
ing  down  hill  was  impossible,  as  the  skis  will 
slide  as  fast  or  faster  than  the  toboggan.  I 
called  back  that  I  could  not  hold  it  and  for  him 
to  make  a  run  for  it.  He  made  a  brave  attempt, 
but  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill  the  dogs,  running 
for  dear  life  to  escape  from  the  toboggan,  col¬ 
lided  with  him  and  then  things  happened.  In¬ 
stantly  there  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.  I 
saw  arms,  legs,  Dutch  socks,  big  arctic  over¬ 
shoes,  snowshoe  pole,  toboggan,  dogs,  buffalo 
calves,  a  gunny  sack  full  of  hay,  a  piece  of  dog 
harness  and  a  faint  blur  of  gray  whiskers  and 
mouth,  all  revolving  with  wonderful  rapidity 
around  a  .common  center.  Out  bf  this  revolving 
mass  came  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  dog  Flap- 
jack,  evidently  in  sore  distress.  We  were  treated 
to  a  successful  illustration  of  the  working  of  the 
solar  system  on  a  small  scale,  and  only  when 
one  of  the  dogs  left  his  orbit  and  collided  with 
some  gray  whiskers  did  this  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion  come  to  an  end.  Jones  vehemently  accused 
me  of  being  the  cause  of  this  disaster,  but  I  said 
nothing. 

At  the  lake  station  we  again  stretched  a  rope 
between  two  trees  and  to  this  the  calves  were 
tied  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not  injure 
themselves,  and  the  bottle  feeding  process  began 
again.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  they  would 
starve  to  death  unless  other  means  of  feeding 
them  were  found. 

The  winter  keeper  for  the  E.  C.  Waters  Boat 
Company  informed  us  that  he  had  a  fresh  milk 
cow  at  his  place  and  we  could  take  the  calves  up 
there.  At  it  was  only  a  half  mile  from  the 
station  and  seemed  to  present  a  solution  of  our 
difficulties,  we  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  The 
next  morning  the  calves  were  again  tied  and 
strapped  to  the  toboggan  and  hauled  to  Waters’ 
stables,  where  a  stall  had  been  fixed  up  for  them 
with  clean  straw  for  bedding.  After  turning 
them  loose  in  this,  one  was  taken  out  and  the 
experiment  of  having  a  wild  buffalo  calf  suck 


ATYPICAL  March  sun  struggled  bravely 
through  the  occasional  rifts  in  the  clouds, 
and  a  typical  March  gale  swept  from  the 
northwest  across  the  brown  meadows.  The  last 
of  the  winter’s  ice,  rotted  and  stained  with  mud, 
had  gone  seaward  on  the  crest  of  a  freshet. 
Everywhere — in  the  moist  air,  in  the  sodden 
ground,  in  the  fitful  bursts  of  sunshine — was 
that  deceptive,  intangible  something  which 
heralds  the  coming  of  the  real  spring. 

We  had  taken  up  the  last  of  our  muskrat 
traps,  for  the  fur  would  soon  be  getting  poor, 
and  were  paddling  up  along  the  edge  of  the 


a  domestic  cow  was  tried.  To  our  surprise  the 
calf  started  to  suck  voraciously,  butting  with 
great  force.  The  cow  glare'd  at  him  with  a  look 
of  mingled  surprise  and  suspicion,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  made  no  attempt  to  kick  him.  His  sides 
slowly  filled  out,  and  just  before  he  reached 
what  we  considered  the  bursting  point,  we  pulled 
him  away,  kicking  and  struggling,  and  returned 
him  to  his  stall,  and  the  other  calf  was  given  the 
same  treatment  with  the  same  result. 

They  were  so  pleased  after  their  feed  that  they 
danced  around  in  their  stall  with  joy,  then  lay 
down,  and  grunting  with  satisfaction,  went  to 
sleep.  We  had  no  further  worry  about  their 
future.  They  were  fed  three  times  a  day  and 
gained  rapidly  in  size.  During  the  first  few  days 
of  their  captivity  we  assisted  at  their  feeding  and 
watched  them  carefully  for  any  unfavorable  sym- 
toms,  due  to  a  change  of  milk  and  environment, 
but  in  spite  of  the  great  change  in  their  condi¬ 
tion  from  the  bright  snow  fields  to  a  dark  stall 
in  a  stable,  from  their  mother’s  milk  to  that  of 
a  domestic  cow,  they  throve  and  grew. 

During  this  time  Jones  was  confined  to  the 
station  with  a  bad  case  of  snow  blindness,  an 
extremely  painful  malady  that  affects  the  eyes 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  sun 
on  the  snow  without  the  protection  of  snow 
glasses. 

The  buffalo  calves  were  left  at  the  lake  until 
the  roads  became  passable,  when  a  wagon  from 
the  post  was  sent  after  them.  They  were  taken 
to  the  post,  where  they  were  placed  with  a  do¬ 
mestic  cow,  and  when  they  were  weaned  they 
were  placed  with  the  herd,  but  strangely  enough 
they  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  would 
stay  by  themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  herd. 
These  calves  are  now  six  years  old  and  are  fine 
looking  specimens. 

My  conscience  had  pricked  me  considerably 
about  this  robbing  a  mother  of  her  young,  but 
their  happy  and  satisfied  condition  in  their  new 
environment  and  a  look  into  their  future  tended 
to  remove  this  feeling.  They  are  now  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Uncle  Sam,  and  as  long  as  life  shall  last 
they  will  be  provided  for.  It  is  not  their  destiny 
to  struggle  desperately  in  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  snow  for  a  mere  miserable  and  starved  ex¬ 
istence.  until  the  inevitable  pathetic  end  shall 
leave  their  bones  to  bleach  in  the  strange,  deso¬ 
late  land  of  their  nativity. 


broad  stream,  bucking  the  ebb  tide.  The  day’s 
catch  had  not  been  especially  good,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  rats  were  scarce  and  partly  because 
someone  with  less  honesty  than  persistence  had 
located  our  line  and  helped  himself  to  a  number 
of  the  traps. 

We  both  saw  The  Thing  at  the  same  time.  It 
was  near  the  further  bank,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  where  a  narrow  channel  afforded  fairly 
deep  water  close  to  the  shore.  Now  it  would 
gleam  white  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  dis¬ 
appear  for  a  time  as  if  it  had  dived  below  the 
surface.  For  some  minutes  we  watched  these 
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strange  actions,  vainly  wondering  what  it  could 
be.  It  looked  more  like  some  waterfowl  feed¬ 
ing  than  anything  else,  but  it  was  too  large  for 
any  duck  of  which  we  had  knowledge;  besides, 
it  appeared  to  be  entirely  white,  even  when  the 
whole  body  was  visible.  "Could  it  possibly  be 
a  swan,  or  some  kind  of  a  goose?’’  I  suggested. 
Billy  did  not  know,  but  felt  pretty  sure  that  it 
was — at  an)r  rate,  we'd  investigate. 

No  bird  would  allow  the  boat  to  come  within 
range  if  we  crossed  the  intervening  stretch  of 
open  water,  devoid  as  it  was  of  anything  in  the 
way  of  cover;  so  we  made  a  wide  detour  up 
stream,  laboriously  poled  across  a  shallow  flat 
where  the  boat  almost  stranded,  and  finally 


reached  the  opposite  shore  several  hundred  yards 
above  our  quarry.  Still  it  fed  on  undisturbed, 
seeming  to  stay  quite  closely  in  one  spot.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  was  a  bed  of  mussels  there,  or  some 
particularly  luscious  snails.  By  this  time  we 
felt  certain  it  was  a  species  new  to  us,  if  not  to 
ornithological  science,  and  we  set  out  to  circle 
back  from  the  creek,  cautiously  approach  the  un¬ 
suspecting  bird  through  the  grass,  and  slay  him 
with  a  load  of  sixes.  ‘‘Plug  him  on  the  sit  if 
you  get  a  chance,”  we  told  each  other.  "A  bird  like 
that  is  too  rare  to  let  it  have  a  chance  to  get  away.” 

We  crept  through  the  grass,  stooping  lower 
and  lower  as  we  neared  the  little  cove  until  we 
were  crawling  on  hands  and  knees.  The  bird 


had  not  been  seen  since  we  landed,  so  he  had  not 
flown  away,  anyhow.  A  truly  masterful  stalk  that 
was,  for  the  victim  did  not  rise,  even  when  we 
came  to  the  last  patch  of  cat-tails,  fifty  feet  from 
him.  Billy  had  the  better  position  on  the  left,  and  I 
saw  him  stop  and  peer  intently  through  the  wind- 
tossed*  rushes.  Then  to  my  utter  amazement  he 
rose  indifferently  to  his  feet,  faced  about,  and 
remarked  in  tones  of  deepest  disgust :  “Paper — 
big  sheet  caught  on  a  stick.  When  the  wind  hits 
it  the  stick  flattens  into  the  water  and  then 
springs  back  when  the  wind  stops.  Just  throw 
those  number  nines  of  yours  into  me  a  couple 
of  times  good  and  hard,  will  you?  Then  I’ll 
do  the  same  for  you.” 


Gnawed  Horns. 

Mr.  Shiras’  very  interesting  articles  on  “The 
Moose  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley"’  brings 
up  again  a  point  about  which  many  years  ago 
much  interest  was  felt  by  sportsmen,  and  appar¬ 
ently  very  little  was  then  known.  In  the  corres¬ 
pondence  then  printed  in  response  to  the  ques- 


ate  their  horns,  and  others  still  that  they  buried 
them.  The  whole  correspondence  made  it  very 
clear  that  among  people  at  large  little  was*  known 
on  the  subject. 

The  antlers  of  deer,  after  they  have  hardened 
and  the  velvet  has  been  stripped  from  them,  are 
mere  dead  bone  and  drop  from  the4  head  after 
a  few  months.  They  drop  wherever  the  deer 
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tion  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  old  antlers  drop¬ 
ped  by  deer  of  various  kinds,  many  different 
opinions  were  expressed,  and  of  these  many  read 
as  if  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness  of 
the  writers.  Some  people,  for  example,  said  that 
the  deer  went  off  to  some  secret  place  and  there 
hid  their  horns,  but  no  one  ever  explained  what 
was  meant  by  a  secret  place  in  the  forest  or  on 
the  prairie,  since  all  places  where  natural  condi¬ 
tions  prevail  are  alike  secluded  and  cease  to  be 
secret  places  only  when  man  has  found  his  way 
to  them.  Other  writers  declared  that  the  deer 


happens  to  be  at  the  moment  when  the  antler 
becomes  sufficiently  loose  on  the  head  to  part 
company  with  it,  and  to  fall  by  its  own  weight 
to  the  ground.  The  two  antlers  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  fall  at  the  same  time,  though  presumably 
they  usually  fall  the  same  day.  Many  years  ago 
Captain  L.  H.  North,  of  Nebraska,  told  us  that 
while  hunting  in  the  sandhills  he  saw  a  deer 
pass  over  a  ridge  with  both  antlers,  that  when 
he  next  saw  it,  it  was  carrying  only  one  antler, 
and  that  before  he  shot  it,  it  had  dropped  the 
second. 


In  a  forest  country,  antlers  which  have  fallen 
are  soon  partially  covered  by  the  weeds,  grass 
and  other  vegetation  which  grows  up  about  them, 
and  when. autumn  comes  they  are  still  further 
concealed  by  the  dying  grass  and  the  falling 
leaves.  A  single  horn  takes  up  but  little  space 
and  often  lies  flat  to  the  ground,  so  that  it  is 
not  strange  that  we  do  not  see  them  more  often, 


ANTLER  GNAWED  BY  PORCUPINE. 


yet  in  old  times  in  the  Western  country,  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  elk  were  plenty  and  in  late  winter 
and  spring  frequented  high  bald  hills  from  which 
the  wind  constantly  blew  the  snow,  shed  antlers 
often  lay  on  the  ground  so  thick  that  a  wagon 
could  not  have  be.en  driven  straight  ahead  with¬ 
out  running  over  some  of  them.  Such  condi¬ 
tions  may  still  prevail  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  country  to  the  south  of  it. 

As  has  been  said,  a  shed  horn  is  only  dead 
bone,  just  as  perishable  as  any  other  bone  when 
it  lies  out  in  the  weather  It  soon  becomes  white, 
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grows  porous  on  the  surface  and  begins  to  split. 
The  longer  it  is  exposed,  the  more  the  animal 
matter  leaves  it,  until  at  last  it  splits  into  frag¬ 
ments,  breaks  into  small  pieces  and  becomes  a 
part  of  the  soil. 

It  is  not  only  by  this  slow  process  of  rotting 
and  weathering,  however,  that  antlers  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  As  said  by  Mr.  Shiras  and  as  has  long 
been  well  known,  the  rodents  or  gnawing  ani¬ 
mals  so  abundant  in  all  countries  like  to  try 
their  teeth  on  horns  that  they  find  lying  on  the 
ground.  Mice,  porcupines,  woodchucks  and  per¬ 
haps  other  animals  do  this,  but  just  why  they  do 
it  perhaps  no  one  knows.  It  may  be  for  some¬ 
thing  found  in  the  horn  which  they  like  to  eat, 
or  perhaps  they  do  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
grinding  down  and  sharpening  their  incisor  teeth. 
One  sometimes  may  stand  in  front  of  a  cage 
which  holds  a  beaver  or  a  woodchuck  and  see 
him  gnaw  continually — until  the  observer’s 
patience  is  worn  out — on  the  iron  or  wire  which 
forms  the  front  of  the  cage. 

The  front  teeth  of  these  gnawing  animals — 
known  as  the  incisor  teeth — grow  from  persistent 
pulps.  They  have  no  roots,  but  continue  to  grow 
through  life,  a  provision  which  is  necessary 
enough,  since  because  the  teeth  are  constantly 
being  used  on  hard  substances  they  wear  down 
very  rapidly,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  con¬ 
tinual  growth,  they  would  soon  be  worn  away 
and  become  useless,  and  the  animal  would  be  no 
longer  able  to  procure  its  food.  The  teeth  wear 
against  each  other  and  keep  each  other  sharp. 
The  back  part  of  the  tooth — the  side  directed 
toward  the  animal’s  mouth — is  formed  of  den¬ 
tine,  a  bone-like  material,  which  is  softer  than 
the  front  part  of  the  tooth,  which  is  coated  with 
enamel.  The  soft  dentine,  wearing  down  faster 
than  the  hard  enamel,  keeps  the  teeth  constantly 
sharp  with  keen  chisel-like  edges.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  of  these  teeth  from  persistent 
pulps,  which  is  often  given  in  the  books,  tells 
of  an  occasional  case  where  a  rodent  has  by 
accident  lost  one  of  its  incisor  teeth.  The  oppos¬ 
ing  tooth  not  receiving  any  wear,  and  not  being 
worn  down,  keeps  on  growing,  curls  about  with¬ 
in  the  mouth,  and  perhaps  penetrates  the  flesh 
or  skull  of  the  owner. 

For  whatever  reason  they  do  it,  it  is  certain 
that  mice,  woodchucks,  porcupines,  beaver  or 
other  rodents  like  to  gnaw  horns.  Mr.  Shiras 
has  told  us  how  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  man 
on  guard  in  camp  to  keep  the  red  squirrels  from 
gnawing  his  moose  horns’  tips.  Years  ago  we 
had  in  this  office  a  nodule  of  moose  horn  as  big 
as  a  hen’s  egg  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  a 
great  moose  antler  that  the  porcupines  had  been 
working  at.  A  figure  of  a  weathered  deer  skull 
from  which  one  horn  has  been  gnawed  off  and 
in  which  the  other  has  been  cut  down  in  some 
places  to  the  thinness  of  paper  is  here  shown. 
Many  years  ago  there  was  picked  up  on  Goat 
Mountain,  in  what  is  now  the  Glacier  National 
Park,  a  good  sized  mountain  sheep’s  horn  bear¬ 
ing  the  marks  of  many  teeth,  most  of  them  the 
teeth  of  large  rodents,  either  porcupines  or 
mountain  marmots — whistlers. 

On  the  prairies  we  have  never  happened  to  see 
horns  that  had  been  gnawed.  Antelope  horns 
and  buffalo  horns  usually  lie  out  in  the  weather 
year  after  year,  until  they  split  and  crack  and 
gradually  become  smaller  and  smaller,  until  at 
last  they  disappear.  Antelope  horns  are  ex¬ 
tremely  perishable,  and  years  ago  we  wrote  of 


having  '  placed  a  pair  of  antelope  horn  sheaths 
in  a  particular  spot  one  summer  and  visited  them 
each  year  when  we  returned  to  the  locality.  The 
first  year  after  they  had  been  put  out  they  showed 
some  signs  of  cracking;  the  second  year  they 
were  badly  split  and  curled,  while  on  the  third 
visit,  a  year  later,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  them 
except  a  few  hair-like  splinters  of  blackish  brown 
horn.” 

All  this  is  wed  known,  -and  yet  as  the  years 
go  by  and  the  opportunities  for  seeing  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  fields  and  woods  grow  less  in 
proportion  to  our  population,  there  is  growing 
up  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  men  and 
women  whose  attention  has  never  been  called 
to  these  matters. 


A  New  Alaska  Bear. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society 
of  Washington,  issued  Sept.  2,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
riam  describes  a  new  bear  from  Montague  Isl¬ 
and,  Alaska.  The  species,  which  is  large  and  in 
many  respects  remarkable,  is  represented  by  five 
specimens  of  both  sexes  and  different  ages  ob¬ 
tained  in  May,  1905,  by  Chas.  Sheldon,  of  New 
York,  and  by  three  additional  specimens  taken  in 
1908  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Alexander. 

Montague  Island  is  in  the  western  part  of  the 
mouth  of  Prince  Williams  Sound  in  latitude  60 
degrees  and  only  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
•the  east  shore  of  the  Kenai  Peninsula.  It  has 
long  been  famous  for  its  bears,  which  on  that 
is’and — as  on  some  other  Alaska  islands — were 
reputed  to  be  very  ferocious.  This  new  bear, 
which  Dr.  Merriam  has  named  in  honor  of  its 
discoverer.  Urstis  shcldfini,  proves,  as  mieht  be 
expected  from  its  locality,  to  be  related  to  Ursus 
kenaiensis,  which  inhabits  the  Kenai  Peninsula. 

The  bear  is  large,  the  claws  of  the  adult  are 
long  and  of  the  grizzly  type;  the  long  hairs  over 
the  shoulders  tend  to  form  a  small  but  a  dis¬ 
tinct  hump;  the  ears  are  dark  with  whitish  tips, 
the  general  color  brownish,  varying  from  pale 
to  dark.  The  hairs  of  the  back  are  sometimes 
yellowish  tipped,  and  the  belly,  legs  and  feet  are 
dark,  almost  blackish  An  old  che  bear  and  her 
cub.  about  sixteen  months  old,  killed  May  18. 
1905,  were  very  pale  grizzled  gray  above'  and 
only  slightly  darker  below.  There  are  many  in¬ 
teresting  and  characteristic  skull  and  tooth  char¬ 
acters.  One  of  the  premolars  is  distinctly  like 
that  of  the  grizzly. 


The  Box  Turtles  Brood. 

To  country  dwellers  the  box  turtle  or  woods 
tortoise  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  animals, 
and  most  small  boys  raised  on  a  farm  have  de¬ 
voted  their  time  to  carving  initials  and  dates  on 
the  shells  of  these  patient  creatures.  Some  years 
ago  we  found  in  a  little  piece  of  woods  a  box 
tortoise  which  bore  the  initials  of  an  old  neigh¬ 
bor  and  a  date  thirty-six  years  before.  The 
land  where  this  turtle  was  found  had  belonged 
to  the  father  of  the  man  whose  initials  were 
carved  on  the  shell,  and  who  was  elderly  when 
we  found  the  tortoise. 

Little  is  known  about  the  length  of  time  re¬ 
quired  for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  the  box 
tortoise.  Tt  deposits  them  in  dry  sand  or  soil, 
but  how  long  the  period  of  incubation  is  has  not 
been  very  clearly  determined.  A  recent  obser¬ 
vation  by  W.  W.  Cooke  tells  of  a  case  where 
its  eggs  were  deposited  by  a  box  turtle  June  16. 


1908.  They  were  placed  on  the  south  side  of  a 
high,  dry  knoll  at  Viresco,  Va.  The  eggs  had 
not  hatched  Aug.  23,  but  on  Aug.  26  the  young 
had  dug  their  way  to  the  surface  and  left  be¬ 
hind  them  the  fragments  of  the  shells.  The 
period  of  incubation  for  these  'eggs  was  there¬ 
fore  between  -  seventy  and  seventy-two  days. 


After  Wild  Animal  Pictures. 

Hon.  Geo.  Shiras,  3m  whose  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  his  successive  visits  to  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  River,  with  the  discoveries  there  of 
abundant  moose,  have  been  printed  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  started  about  Sept.  1  for  the  South  Arm 
of  Yellowstone  Lake.  He  went  in  an  eighteen- 
foot  launch,  carrying  a  canvas  canoe,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  gone  about  twenty  days.  His  chief 
object  was  to  photograph  wild  animals  and  birds, 
yet  he  may  have  some  trouble,  as  the  country 
south  of  the  lake  has  been  burning,  and  there  is 
much  fire  and  smoke  there.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
fire  will  not  reach  the  moose  country  on  the 
Upper  Yellowstone,  recently  discovered  by  Mr. 
Shiras,  or  burn  off  their  winter  range. 


Dwarf  Elephants  in  Uganda? 

Capt.  C.  Graham,  of  the  Fourth  King's  Afri¬ 
can  Rifles,  reports  from  LTganda  a  herd  of  dwarf 
elephants  which  to  him  seem  to  differ  remark¬ 
ably  from  the  ordinary  elephants  of  Africa.  They 
are  notable  for  their  small  tusks — those  of  an  old 
well  grown  bull  weighing  only  sixteen  pounds 
apiece.  The  animals  are  notable  for  their  small 
size,  and  especially-  for  their  small  feet  and  very 
tiny  head.  Unfortunately  no  measurements  are 
given,  but  now  that  the  existence  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  has  been  reported,  specimens  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  measured  and  brought  in. 


New  Publications. 

Flying  Machines,  Construction  and  Opera¬ 
tion,  by  W.  J.  Jackman  and  Thomas  H. 
Russell,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by 
Octave  Chanute.  Flexible  leather,  221  pages, 
illustrated,  $1.50.  Chicago,  the  Charles  C. 
Thompson  Company. 

Although  intended  as  an  aid  to  the  beginner 
at  aviation,  this  is  an  exceedingly  useful  book  to 
the  layman  who  merely  evinces  the  ordinary 
amount  of  interest  in  this  new  sport.  The  text 
is  not  so  technical  but  that  any  reader  can  fol¬ 
low  it  readily,  and  thus  understand  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  famous  bird  men  who  have 
thrilled  the  world  with  their  remarkable  flights. 
All  of  the  principles  involved  are  explained  in 
the  plainest  way,  and  illustrations  given  that  a 
child  can  understand.  We  all  read  in  our  daily 
papers  of  the  long  or  high  flights  accomplished, 
and  these  seem  very  wonderful,  but  in  watching 
an  aeroplane  in  flight  we  do  not  see  the  few 
simple  and  as  yet  crude  devices  by  means  of 
which  the  big  box  kite  is  made  to  rise  or  de- 
sqend,  and  few  of  us  know  of  the  patient  efforts 
ma’de  year  after  year  by  the  pioneers,  and  of  the 
discouraging,  often  fatal,  mistakes  made  before 
men  mastered  the  art  of  gliding,  then  of  flying. 
All  this  and  much  more  is  given  in  this  book, 
which  is  in  fact  a  manual  that  is  needed,  in  view' 
of  the  statement  of  the  authors.  They  claim  that 
to-day  the  actual  sales  of  flying  machines  out¬ 
number  the  actual  sales  of  motor  cars  in  the  first 
year  of  their  commercial  development. 


The  Red  Gods’  Call. 

What  is  it?  “Something,”  we  say.  That  is 
all  the  answer  to  Jje  given.  For  the  rest  it  is 
as  indefinable  as  our  conscience.  It  is  a  some¬ 
thing,  a  dear,  pagan  something  —  delirious, 
ecstatic,  vagrant,  Bohemian.  It  is  something 
that  stirs  within  us,  shakes  the  soul  loose  from 
its  fetters  of  formality  and  environment  and 
pulls  the  body  away  from  desk  or  wicket.  “Go 
out!”  it  cries,  this  strange  something.  “Be  free; 
put  your  feet  on  the  hills;  put  your  heart  in  the 
wind  once  more,  only  once.” 

That  is  the  way  the  call  always  comes — "only 
once  more,”  to  the  reluctant  who  have  a  night¬ 
mare  of  their  day-book  left  behind.  They  will 
go  this  once,  they  say,  and  that  will  end  it ;  for 
really  they  should  not  — business  is  business. 
And  in  their  solitudes  the  red  gods  smile,  for 
they  know  that  now  that  the  autumn  has  come 
it  will  be  answered  again.  As  sure  as  the 
sumach's  flame  goes  smoldering  over  the 
ridges,  as  sure  as  the  marshy  reeds  blacken  be¬ 
fore  bleak  north  blizzards,  the  call  will  draw 
them  on.  They  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  a  heritage. 

Up  at  his  mantelpiece  the  city  dweller  looks. 
There  is  a  monstrous  moose  head.  The  owner 
reads  its  eyes,  feasts  on  its  palmated  antlers ; 
through  his  mind  the  trophy  tale  is  running. 
Why,  he  could  go  in  the  dark  to  where  this 
monarch  fell.  Away  out  yonder  where  steel 
streaks  thread  through  the  firs,  ’way  out  in 
God’s  country,  there  is  a  jumping-off  station,  a 
Somewhere  on  the  limits  of  Nowhere.  There 
is  a  lake,  a  canoe,  a  shack  and  the  wilderness. 
There,  too,  is  a  swarthy  guide  who  wets  a  finger 
to  find  the  wind,  and  who  trails  like  a  blood¬ 
hound.  Oh  !  he  sees  it  all.  The  ridges  and  run¬ 
ways  are  plain  as  day.  His  feet  are  fevering 
for  them ;  the  red  gods’  spell  is  on  him  and  he 
cannot  down  the  summons.  Moreover,  a  thou¬ 
sand  fellow  hearts  have  felt  it  with  him ;  to 
prince  and  vagabond  it  comes  alike.  In  the 
rural  districts  rough  fingers  leave  the  plow 
handles.  In  them  is  a  feeling  that  asks  for  a 
rifle  barrel,  and,  like  a  thing  of  life,  it  thrills 
to  their  touch.  To  them  the  red  gods  have 
whispered  also;  and  they  go. 

This  period  of  autumn  lure  has  an  atmos¬ 
phere  wholly  its  own.  At  no  other  season  does 
the  waste  offer  such  enchantment.  Through  the 
trees  a  great  scarlet  brush  has  whipped,  leaving 
masterpieces  of  nature-staining  in  idle  abandon 
which  no  art  can  approach.  Mists  in  magic 
colors  hang  in  the  wake  of  exhilarating  frosts ; 
birch-smoke  of  pungent  odor  fills  the  air.  These 
and  a  million  others  are  the  lures  with  which 
the  red  gods  compel.  They  have  an  earth  at 
hand,  a  wonderful  world  to  attract  and  tantalize, 
to  influence  and  persuade.  How  can  the  simple 
heart  of  man  withstand  them? 

Conquered,  bound,  they  come  to  worship  at 
the  altar  of  the  wild.  From  the  quiet  places 
they  glide;  out  of  the  trammeled  ways  they  pour. 
Whether  it  be  to  hear  the  whistle  of  mallard 
pinions  down  the  wind  or  the  tell-tale  click  of 
spread  hoofs  on  a  runway,  they  come — children 


of  the  place-of-many-dwellings,  children  of  the 
solitary  homes,  old  hearts,  young  hearts ;  ancient 
in  woodcraft  or  ignorant  of  everything;  wise  in 
nature-worship  or  uninitiated  in  her  mysteries — 
they  come  free,  free,  free,  at  the  red  gods’  call. 

S.  A.  White. 


Game  in  Northern  New  York. 

Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  trout  season,  until  the  severe 

drouth  during  August,  was  an  unusually  good 
one.  and  the  fish  taken  were  above  the  average 
size.  Four  taken  from  the  Little  Hoosac  weighed 


UNCLE  HI. 


nine  pounds,  two  of  them  being  rainbow  trout. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  we  have  had  heavy 
rains,  and  as  25, 000  trout  fry  were  put  in  the 
streams  last  spring,  next  year  should  be  a  ban¬ 
ner  trout  year  in  our  valley. 

Gray  squirrels,  rabbits  and  partridges  are 
abundant  and  Oct.  1  will  see  our  local  sports¬ 
men  out  on  the  mountains  in  full  force.  I  have 
heard  some  objections  to  the  law  permitting  the 
use  of  ferrets,  but  the  majority  seem  to  think 
the  abundance  of  rabbits  and  their  great  fecun¬ 
dity  is  a  good  warrant  for  their  use,  and  already 
our  local  papers  contain  advertisements  of  "fer¬ 
rets  for  sale.” 

September  is  the  month  between  fishing  and 
shooting,  but  it  is  not  a  blank  month.  While 
the  mornings  are  decidedly  cool,  mid-day  is  un¬ 
pleasantly  warm,  and  wild  bee  hunters  are  on 
the  hillsides  with  their  honey  boxes,  lining 
swarms.  Our  Western  range  abounds  in  bee 
trees,  and  one  party  brought  in  fifty  pounds  of 
honey  from  two  trees  last  week.  Sandy. 


Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 

A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 
Woods. 

I. — INTRODUCING  UNCLE  HI  AND  HIS  CAMP. 

We  are  here  at  last.  Charlie  and  I  had  tramp¬ 
ed  weary  miles  over  the  rough  mountain  road 
and  the  rougher  mountain  trails  since  we  left 
the  railroad.  Our  feet  were  tired  and  our  packs 
were  heavy.  There  was  a  gnawing  sensation  in 
our  midst  and  we  yearned  for  the  end  of  our 
quest.  The  darkness  of  the  early  fall  afternoon 
was  falling  and  a  drizzling  rain  added  no  buoy¬ 
ancy  to  our  feelings.  We  struggled  through  the 
underbrush  down  one  ridge  and  up  over  another. 
As  we  topped  the  rise  we  saw  through  the  drip¬ 
ping  foliage  the  flicker  of  a  distant  light,  the 
harbinger  of  rest  and  warmth,  and  our  burdened 
backs  and  lagging  feet  were  instantly  refreshed. 
We  hurried  into  ft  little  clearing  and,  on  the 
further  edge,  were  able  to  discern  the  dim  out¬ 
lines  of  the  low  log  cabin  from  whose  single 
window  the  unsteady  light  of  a  candle  shone 
forth.  From  the  chimney  curled  pungent  white 
smoke  and  an  occasional  living  spark  that  told 
of  a  comfortable  wood  fire.  From  the  darkness 
beyond  came  the  swish-lap  of  a  running  stream 
and  on  the  mountain  across  the  river  a  prowling 
fox  gave  tongue  to  his  sharp  bark. 

We  knew  the  place.  It  was  the  cabin  of  Uncle 
Hi  Hutchins,  hunter,  trapper  and  guide  for  near¬ 
ly  a  half  century.  As  you  already  know,  his 
roof  is  to  be  our  shelter  for  weeks,  with  the  hope 
and  belief  that  the  rough  life  accompaniment 
will  cure,  or,  at  least,  neutralize,  the  ills  of  a 
strenuous  city  life  that  beset  me.  Flere  you  and 
Charlie  conspired  to  isolate  me,  and  so  far  your 
plans  have  not  miscarried. 

As  we  approached  the  cabin  we  could  hear  the 
voice  of  a  man  pitched  in  a  tone  one  employs 
while  soothing  a  child.  Twigs  snapped  under 
our  feet  and  instantly  a  shadow  passed  the  win¬ 
dow  and  the  board  door  swung  open.  In  the 
opening  appeared  an  old  man  holding  in  his  arms 
a  great  tiger  cat.  Peering  into  the  darkness  he 
called  in  the  vernacular  of  the  woods,  “Who  be 
ye?” 

We  made  our  identity  known  in  short  order, 
as  Charlie  had  camped  and  hunted  with  Uncle 
Hi  on  a  previous  occasion. 

“Come  right  in  and  make  yerselves  easy,  an’ 
I'll  bile  the-  kittle,”  he  said  cordially. 

Tossing  the  surprised  cat  on  to  a  deer  skin 
in  the  corner,  the  old  man  poked  the  .fh'e  andl 
placed  the  black  kettle  over  the  coals.  After  we 
had  doffed  our  wet  outer  clothing  and  pulled  our 
chairs  in  front  of  the  glowing  fire,  we  took  an 
optica!  inventory  of  Uncle  Hi,  while  he  fried 
the  trout  and  brewed  the  tea.  Grizzled  he  was 
and  gray.  His  height  was  that  of  the  average 
man  and  his  square  and  muscular  shoulders  were 
slightly  stooped.  His  bearded  face  was  lighted 
by  kindly  blue  eyes,  but  his  firm  lips  and  square 
jaw  indicated  that  he  was  taciturn  and  a  man  of' 
determination.  His  brow  was  high  and  full  and 
his  head  was  well  shaped.  He  moved  about  with 
the  stride  and  step  of  an  Indian,  placing  one 
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foot  full  in  front  of  the  other,  and  every  move¬ 
ment.  despite  his  sixty-nine  years,  was  supple  in 
the  extreme.  Silently  he  prepared  the  frugal 
meal  and  placed  it  on  the  rough  board  table 
against  the  wall.  “Draw  up  and  eat  a  bite,”  he 
said. 

1'he  trout,  the  tea  and  the  biscuit  with  maple 
syrup  struck  the  hunger  zone  with  telling  effect 
to  Uncle  Hi’s  satisfaction,  but  no  word  escaped 
him  until  we  had  pushed  back  to  light  our  pipes. 

“Had  ’nuff?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  more  than  enough.’’ 

“Then  I’ll  fix  yer  bunks.” 

This  done,  he  sat  with  us  before  the  cheerful 
fire  and  filled  his  cheek  with  an  ample  quid  of 
plug  tobacco. 

With  the  aid  of  a  verbal  corkscrew  Charlie 
extracted  from  the  old  man  the  fact  that  fish¬ 
ing  was  prime  and  deer  plenty.  (Those  were  the 
days  when  the  trout  and  deer  seasons  lapped  by 
half  a  month — the  days  before  legislators  were 
wise  enough  to  save  either  the  August  deer  or 
the  August  trout.)  Uncle  Hi  volunteered  noth¬ 
ing.  He  gave  me  no  look  nor  word  when 
Charlie  explained  that  I  had  come  into  the  woods 
in  search  of  health — he  merely  spat  in  the  fire  a 
trifle  more  explosively.  But  he  gave  no  s’gn 
that  we  were  unwelcome.  On  the  contrary,  his 
face  lighted  up  with  pleasure  when  either  of  us 
spoke,  and  he  seemed  especially  interested  when 
anything  regarding  the  outside  world  was  men¬ 
tioned.  A  lifetime  spent  in  the  great  silence  is 
not  conducive  to  loquacity. 

For  an  hour  we  smoked  and  carried  on  a  one¬ 
sided  conversation.  Then  came  the  moments  of 
reverie  that  are  born  of  an  open  wood  fire.  At 
last  Uncle  Hi  spat  once  more  and  said: 

“Tired,  ain’t  ye?” 

“A  little  weary.” 

“Well,  there's  yer  1  unks.  Say  we  turn  in.” 

Without  another  word  he  arose  and  began  his 
own  preparations  for  bed.  We  followed  and  in 
a  few  brief  moments  were  wrapped  in  our 
blankets  and  dreaming  of  speckled  deer  and 
trout  with  huge  antlers. 

We  were  aroused  in  the  morning  by  Uncle 
Hi’s  voice.  He  was  solemnly  lecturing  the  cat 
on  deportment  and  laying  especial  stress  on  the 
point  that  good  behavior  at  night  was  quite  as 
creditable,  even  to  a  cat,  as  circumspect  conduct 
by  day.  He  did  not  say  it  in  this  way  exactly, 
but  such  was  the  drift  of  his  discourse.  As  we 
swung  out  of  our  bunks  the  old  man  smiled  cor¬ 
dially  in  our  direction  and  asked  : 

“Sleep  good?” 

“Fine !” 

"Well,  breakfast  is  ready.  There’s  a  pail  of 
cold  water  outside  the  door.” 

We  washed  and  ate  and  our  conversation  was 
about  as  spirited  as  that  of  the  night  before. 
There  were  indications,  however,  that  Uncle  Hi 
was  thawing.  Once  he  actually  looked  at  me 
and  said:  “Better  have  ’nother  flapjack.  Man 
can’t  get  well  here  onless  he  fills  up  on  flap- 
jacks.”  And  I  promptly  took  one  more  step  to¬ 
ward  health. 

Breakfast  over.  Uncle  Hi  placed  all  the  dishes 
in  a  basin,  seized  a  towel  and  piece  of  soap  and 
descended  to  the  river  bank.  In  a  few  moments 
he  returned  with  the  dishes  in  the  pan,  but  all 
were  dry  and  clean.  “Want  to  take  a  walk?”  he 
asked  me. 

“Yes.” 

“Left  my  canoe  down  the  river  about  a  mile 


and  a  half.  We  c’n  go  after  it  and  fish  a  little 
on  the  way  back.” 

We  went.  In  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  was  an 
old  bamboo  pole  with  about  ten  feet  of  fish  line 
attached  to  the  tip.  Uncle  Hi  paddled  to  a  bend 
in  the  stream,  pushed  the  nose  of  the  canoe 
against  the  shore  and  asked  me  to  grip  the  grass 
and  hold  the  craft.  Picking  up  his  pole  he  threw 
the  hook  and  line  into  the  stream,  and  in  a 
moment  lifted  a  wriggling  trout  info  the  boat. 
Removing  the  half-pound  fish  from  the  hook  he 
cast  again  and  lifted  another  trout  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  first  one.  I  was  intensely  in¬ 
terested.  I  had  not  seen  him  bait  his  hook  and 
I  wondered  if  the  trout  in  the  stream  were  so 
unsophisticated  as  to  take  the  bare  and  forbid¬ 
ding  hook.  After  the  old  man  had  landed  a  half 
dozen  fine  trout,  I  ventured  to  ask  him. 

“Lise  a  trout  fin  fer  bait,”  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  "Had  one  on  the  hook  last  night  when 
I  caught  the  trout  we  had  for  supper  and  break¬ 
fast.  It  laid  in  the  boat  all  night,  but  the  rain 
prevented  it  from  drying  up,  and  I  used  it  agin 
this  morning.  Nothing  better  fer  trout  fishin’ 
than  the  vent  (anal)  fin  of  a  trout.  Cut  it  right 
and  it  looks  like  a  fly.  They  take  it  proper. 
Guess  this  one's  about  played  out  now,  though.” 

We  moved  up  stream  slowly,  stopping  at  the 
bends  and  catching  two  or  three  at  each  hole. 
“Don’t  pay  to  fish  in  a  hole  that  ye’ve  taken 
three  trout  out  of  already,”  said  Uncle  Hi.  “The 
little  cusses  make  so  much  fuss  that  they  scare 
all  the  others  and  they  won’t  bite.  Catch  three 
and  move  on  ;  that's  my  way.” 

When  we  returned  to  camp  at  noon  I  reviewed 
the  brief  trip  carefully  and  the  last  analysis 
showed  that  LTncle  Hi  led  the  conversation;  in 
fact,  he  had  appeared  anxious  to  talk  and  en¬ 
lighten  me — to  encourage  me  on  the  upward  way 
to  health.  That  helps  a  lot  as  a  starter,  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  bound  to  be  well  again.  As  I 
progress  I  will  try  to  tell  you  the  plain,  unvar¬ 
nished  story  of  our  stay  here,  and  I  hope  .that 
I  may  not  tire  you.  Fred  L.  Purdy. 


Shooting  Cost  in  Britain. 

Liverpool,  England,  Sept.  2. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  As  an  exile  here  in  England,  where 
one  can  never  hear  the  roar  of  the  ruffed  grouse 
nor  the  buzz  of  the  rising  quail,  I  read  with 
peculiar  interest  your  editorial  on  “Shooting  Cost 
in  Britain.” 

What  you  say  is  of  course  absolutely  true,  and 
absolutely  well  known  to  people  who  live  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  Those  here  who  have  good 
shooting  pay  for  it,  and  pay  very  high  prices. 
It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  grouse  shooting  is 
about  the  most  expensive  sport  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  yet  so  long  as  there  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  bills  and  so  long 
as  grouse  shooting  remains  as  fashionable  as  it 
is,  and  long  has  been,  so  long  will  landowners 
who  possess  grouse  moors  have  an  opportunity 
to  lease  them  to  rich  Americans  and  to  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  Englishmen,  who,  having  re¬ 
cently  come  into  more  or  less  money,  take  to  this 
sport  as  a  means  of  improving  their  standing  in 
society,  climbing  a  round  or  two  higher  on  the 
social  ladder  because  they  have  something  de¬ 
sirable  to  offer. 

This  year,  as  it  seems,  more  Americans  than 
ever  have  come  over  here  to  shoot,  and  many 
of  them  have  leased  grouse  moors.  I  talked  not 


long  ago  with  a  man  who,  while  he  has  plenty 
of  money  and  is  a  generous  fellow,  abhors 
waste ;  and  he  expressed  much  disgust,  saying 
that  the  grouse  killed  on  the  moor  which  he 
leased  cost  him  as  nearly  as  he  could  figure  it 
in  the  neighborhood  of  £10  or  $50  each.  This 
seemed  to  him — as  it  would  to  most  men — a 
pretty  stiff  price  for  shooting,  especially  in  a 
locality  where  you  are  sure  to  get  a  lot  of  birds. 
Sometimes  it  happens,  back  in  God’s  country, 
that  one  may  make  a  long  and  expensive  trip 
which,  so  far  as  birds  go,  is  a  total  failure.  I 
recall  one  such  excursion,  where  I  went  duck 
shooting,  being  absent  about  ten  days  and  spend¬ 
ing  $90.  and  got  just  one  duck.  A  combination 
of  weather  and  other  unlucky  things  ruined  my 
shooting. 

I  have  occasionally  been  asked  to  shoot  here 
in  England,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  shooting  enough,  but  the  delightful  element 
of  uncertainty  which  we  feel  back  in  blessed  old 
America  is  absolutely  lacking,  and  I  have  often 
felt  that  I  should  derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
shooting  pigeons  out  of  a  trap  as  from  killing 
driven  partridges  or  pheasants. 

Business  Exile. 


Fires  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

During  pretty  much  the  whole  month  of 
August,  a  1  fire  has  been  burning  south  of  the 
Yellowstone  Lake,  and  in  all  that  time  there 
has  been .  only  a  single  slight  fall  of  snow  to 
check  it.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  miles  burned  over,  but  it  is  a  large  territory 
on  both  sides  of  Flat  Mountain  and  of  Flat 
Mountain  Finger,  west  to  Mount  Sheridan  and 
east  to  the  south  arm  of  the  lake.  Recently  a  new 
fire  started  on  Lewis  Fork  of  the  Snake  River. 

The  past  month  has  been  one  of  very  high 
winds,  making  it  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to 
do  much  to  check  these  fires.  A  storm,  which 
will  bring  moisture  enough  to  put  the  fires  out, 
is  hoped  for.  The  soldiers  now  stationed  in  the 
park  have  been  ordered  to  go  to  a  new  station 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,’  and  any  new  men  de¬ 
tailed  here  will  have  to  learn  the  new  work  of 
fighting  fire. 

Major  Benson  has  been  hard  at  work  all  sum¬ 
mer  putting  out  fires,  several  of  which  were 
large.  Every  fire  in  the  park,  except  the  one 
south  of  the  lake,  has  been  extinguished,  a  fact 
which  speaks  volumes  for  Major  Benson’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  Officers  and  men  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  busy  in  many  places,  and  in  several  cases 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  cut  off.  One 
squad,  Lieut.  Beard  and  twenty-nine  men,  were 
surrounded  by  fire  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  (o 
the  lake  for  safety,  but  by  hard  work  they  man¬ 
aged  to  stay,  save  their  camp,  escaping  with  a 

few  burns  only  and  considerable  damage  to 
wearing  apparel.  The  Yellowstone  Boat  Com¬ 
pany  performed  useful  service  in  transporting 
men  and  provisions  and  moving  camp  for  the 
troops. 

At  no  time  were  any  tourists  or  hotel  or  sta¬ 
tion  in  danger  from  fires,  as  all  fires  in  the 

park  proper  were  at  once  extinguished  by  the 
troops.  Nevertheless  the  fires  along  the  rail¬ 
road  have  done  much  to  lessen  the  travels  of 
the  f>gpk,  although  it  has  suffered  less  from  fire 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country  and  has 
been  less  troubled  by  smoke. 
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Michigan  Association  Meeting. 

The  Michigan  Association,  which  has  for  its 
object  protection  of  fish  and  game,  held  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Owosso  Wednesday,  Sept.  14. 
There  was  a  good  attendance,  but  not  nearly  so 
large  as  it  should  have  been.  The  active  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  association  should  be  many  thou¬ 
sands,  instead  of  450,  as  shown  by  the  records 
at  the  meeting. 

The  business  session  of  the  convention  met  at 
2:30  p.  m.,  President  W.  B.  Mershon  in  the  chair. 
A  number  of  new  members  were  elected. 

A  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  notify  the  governor-elect  and  the  chair¬ 
men  of  the  committees  on  game  and  fish  in¬ 
terests  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
forthcoming  Legislature  that  this  association  is 
unqualifiedly  opposed  to  the  spring  shooting  of 
waterfowl,  and  reiterates  the  stand  it  took  at 
its  last  annual  meeting  on  this  subject.  That  it 
is  in  favor  of  a  resident  and  non-resident  hunt¬ 
ing  and  trout  fishing  license  and  urges  that  the 
fund  derived  from  this  source  be  used  for  the 
propagation,  preservation,  rearing  and  care  of 
game,  and  that  non-residents  be  permitted  to 
take  home  with  them  a  reasonable  amount  of 
game  or  fish  for  which  they  pay  a  license. 

The  association  by  resolution  urged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  placing  all  matters  concerning  game 
and  fish  in  the  hands  of  a  non-partisan  honorary 
commission,  the  scope  of  whose  duties  should 
be  broader  than  that  of  the  present  game  warden 
system,  so  that  this  commission  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  not  only  to  enforce  game  and  fish  laws, 
but  to  plant,  propagate,  preserve  and  distribute 
game.  It  should  have  authority  to  destroy  game 
enemies,  and  generally  to  care  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Michigan’s  natural  life. 

The  association  showed  its  appreciation  of  the 
game  refuge  principle  by  declaring  that  the  State 
should  set  apart  game  refuges  where  game  may 
be  cared  for  and  preserved  from  molestation,  so 
that  it  may  increase  and  spread  over  adjacent 
territory. 

The  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  legislation  to  have  charge  of  game  in¬ 
terests  before  the  next  Legislature. 

The  Harris  bill  was  read  section  by  section 
and  seemed  to  meet  general  approval.  This  bill 
passed  both  branches  of  the  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  failed  because  of  non-agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deer  that  might  be  killed. 

The  chair  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  revision  of  the  by-laws  and  con¬ 
stitution,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

1  he  officers  of  the  Michigan  Association  who 
were  re-elected  are :  President,  W.  B.  Mershon, 
Saginaw ;  Vice  -  President,  Thornton  Dixon, 
Monroe;  Treasurer,  George  M.  Brown,  Detroit; 
Secretary,  F.  IC.  George,  St.  Joseph. 

Those  in  attendance  from  Saginaw  were:  W. 

B.  Mershon,  M.  H.  Macomber,  Vincent  Kindler, 

C.  H.  Cobb  and  Charles  F.  Schoeneberg. 

In  the  evening  about  200  members  attended  a 
banquet  given  by  the  Shiawassee  County  Sports¬ 
man’s  Association — a  very  enjoyable  occasion. 
Ihe  program  of  the  speakers  was  as  follows: 

‘The  Future  of  Field  Sports  in  America,” 
Dwight  W.  Huntington. 

“Some  Game  Problems  in  Michigan,”  C.  E. 
Brewster,  U.  S.  Government  Biological  Survey. 

‘‘Preservation  of  Our  Birds,”  T.  Gilbert  Pear¬ 


son,  Secretary  National  Audubon  Societies. 

“Gun  Licenses  in  the  Various  States,”  George 
W.  Strell,  of  Chicago. 

“What  Canada  is  Doing  to  Perpetuate  Wild 
Life,”  A.  Kelley  Evans,  of  Toronto,  Ont. 

“What  Michigan  is  Doing  to  Perpetuate  Wild 
Life,”  Charles  S.  Pierce,  fish,  game  and  forestry 
warden  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

A  number  of  addresses  were  made  by  local 
men.  The  members  present  were  very  earnest  in 
their  anxiety  to  have  Michigan  step  to  the  front 
in  matters  of  game  protection.  They  declared 
that  Michigan  is  the  only  State  to-day  along  the 
Canadian  border  that  permits  the  spring  shoot¬ 
ing  of  wildfowl,  and  in  every  one  of  the  Eastern 
States,  New  York,  Minnesota  and  the  two  Da¬ 
kotas,  Montana  and  Idaho,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  from  Quebec  to  British 
Columbia,  spring  shooting  is  absolutely  abolished. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  gun  licenses  in 
the  various  States  was  reported  as  large,  $135,- 
000  in  Wisconsin,  over  $200,000  in  New  York 
State,  $112,000  in  California  and  over  $150,000 
in  Illinois  are  stated  as  approximately  the  an¬ 
nual  returns  from  this  source.  Sportsmen  pay 
this  tax  and  feel  that  the  expenditure  should  be 
made  for  the  benefit  of  out-door  life. 


Ideas  and  Illustrations. 

W.  D.  Simmons,  who  spoke  before  the  Con¬ 
servation  Congress  at  St.  Paul,  Sept.  8,  said  in 
part : 

“In  business  we  endeavor  by  industrious  and 
intelligent  use  of  our  capital  to  produce  as  the 
fruit  of  our  efforts  an  annual  return  without 
impairing  the  capital  —  without  touching  the 
principal  or  jeopardizing  it  in  any  manner.  In 
private  enterprises  the  man  who  assumes  the 
headship  of  a  business  organization  in  which  the 
funds  of  others  are  invested  as  capital,  and  who 
then  makes  a  show  of  prosperity  by  drawing 
on  that  capital  to  pay  what  he  represents  as 
dividends,  is  charged  with  running  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme,  and  in  most  States  is  by  law  held 
personally  liable. 

“I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  applying  that  principle  where  there  is 
involved  the  capital  of  all  the  people — the  na¬ 
tion’s  resources. 

“Is  it  not  well  for  us  thoughtfully  to  inquire 
whether  the  histories  of  any  other  nations  record 
the  handling  of  their  resources  on  the  get-rich- 
quick  plan,  that  we  may  see  what  has  been  the 
outcome?  History  is  full  of  such  instances. 
Volumes  could  be  written  from  evidences  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris, 
where  stood  the  great  kingdom  of  Babylonia; 
in  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Palestine;  :/i  the 
Barbary  States,  once  famed  as  the  granary  of 
Rome ;  now  a  howling  wilderness,  because  the 
Mohammedans  who  conquered  it  neglected  its 
natural  resources. 

“If  we  look  to  history  for  the  other  side  of 
the  picture  we  find  them  so  well  defined  as  to 
lead  to  but  one  conclusion. 

“This  is  illustrated  in  Germany,  where  they 
have  maintained  the  fertility  of  their  soil  for 
centuries.  It  produces  more  per  acre  to-day 
than  it  did  many  generations  ago.  Their  great 
forest  estates  have  remained  intact;  they  have 
cut  a  crop  of  timber  from  them  regularly  every 
year,  producing  an  annual  income,  but  the  capi¬ 
tal — the  forest  estate — is  greater  and  more  valu¬ 


able  to-day  than  it  was  before  our  country  was 
discovered.  Fires  have  not  destroyed  their 
forests.  They  have  long  since  learned  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  applying  ‘an  ounce  of  prevention.’  ” 


The  Game  Season. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  season  now  open  finds  deer 
abundant  in  the  Adirondacks.  Some  good  ones 
were  killed  the  first  day  or  two,  a  pair  of  fine 
bucks  going  on  the  train  at  Clearwater  yester¬ 
day,  and  several  coming  aboard  at  places  along 
the  route  from  the  Saranacs  to  Forestport.  There 
seem  to  be  a  number  of  bears  abroad,  too.  They 
were  seen  in  the  berry  season  and  have  left  their 
marks  in  trails  where  the  mud  was  soft. 

The  woods  are  in  poor  condition  for  the  still- 
hunter  ;  leaves  thick  and  brush  noisy.  Most  deer 
are  killed  under  present  conditions  by  driving. 
Men  are  posted  along  the  foot  of  a  hill  or  ravine 
and  then  men  come  whooping  down  the  ravine 
or  over  the  mountain  driving  game  before  them. 
It  is  a  very  effective  method,  and  nearly  all  the 
deer  killed  by  visitors  to  the  mountains  and  many 
killed  by  woodsmen  are  shot  before  man-dogs. 

Straight  still-hunting  is  very  difficult  in  the 
days  of  leaves,  and  one  must  be  rather  lucky  or 
hunt  a  country  where  trails  are  plenty  to  get  the 
deer  in  the  old  way.  There  is  as  usual  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  the  best  time  for  the  open 
season.  The  best  time  is  difficult  to  decide  upon. 
Some  woodsmen  say  Sept.  16  is  too  early,  and 
that  the  hunting  ought  not  to  begin  before  Oct. 
1.  The  leaves  are  falling  then  and  hunting  grows 
better  till  the  middle  of  November,  which  it  is 
agreed  is  late  enough  for  a  season  to  stay  open. 

The  reasons  advanced  for  having  the  season 
open  later  are  that  the  deer  meat  in  middle 
September  is  not  in  good  condition.  The  ani¬ 
mals  are  lean  and  the  meat  stringy.  ,  As  soon  as 
the  beechnuts  fall1 — they  are  plenty  this  year 
deer  fatten  rapidly.  1  hey  are  taking  on  fat  by 
the  end  of  September,  and  in  a  good  beechnut 
year  one  finds  deer  with  great  layers  of  fat 
under  their  hides.  The  deer  killed  now  have 
no  fat  to  speak  of  on  them,  except  an  occasional 
young  buck  or  dry  doe. 

A  foreman  on  a  preserve  maintained  by  a 
lumber  company  told  me  that  the  company  was 
not  adverse  to  deer  hunters,  but  that  it  was  de¬ 
cidedly  adverse  to  man-killers.  1  he  company 
has  a  hundred  or  more  men  cutting  and  skidding 
timber  on  its  preserve,  and  a  few  years  ago  it 
permitted  promiscuous  hunting.  The  foremen 
of  camps  were  allowed  to  kill  deer  occasionally, 
and  even  the  men  took  days  off  to  hunt. 

But  the  mob  that  goes  into  the  woods  contains 
the  shooters  at  moving  bushes  and  at  noises.  An 
injured  man  and  some  narrow  escapes  made 
trouble  for  the  company.  Crews  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  reckless  shooters,  and  men  were  afraid 
to  work  in  the  woods,  or  if  they  did  work  much 
time  was  lost  watching  for  hunters.  So  the 
lands  were  posted.  Then,  as  there  were  fire¬ 
arms  in  camp,  the  men  wanted  a  day  or  two  off 
to  hunt,  and  as  the  good  hunters  are  commonly 
good  workers,  sawing  and  skidding  crews  were 
broken  up  and  the  work  disorganized.  Thus  it 
was  a  commercial  matter  to  stop  deer  hunting 
by  the  men.  Camps  were  forbidden  the  use  of 
guns.  The  result  has  been  a  very  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  deer,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  loss  in  their  size.  Large  bucks  grow 
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scarcer  some  say,  arid  under  this  system  of 
preservation  the  average  size  of  the  deer  is 
smaller,  owing  to  scant  food  in  winter.  The 
overflow  of  deer  to  neighboring  lands,  however, 
maintains  a  great  supply.  Deer,  as  soon  as  hunt¬ 
ing  begins  on  lands  surrounding  a  preserve,  herd 
into  the  protected  belts. 

The  difficulty  with  the  careless  shooters  is  lack 
of  training.  Boys  and  tenderfeet  commonly  mis¬ 
take  men  for  deer.  Good  hunters  are  commonly 
the  most  careful  of  men,  and  I  have  hunted  with 
woodsmen  year  after  year  and  never  looked  into 
the  muzzle  of  one  of  their  weapons.  Instinc¬ 
tively  they  keep  their  guns  pointed  at  the  ground, 
to  the  right  or  left  or  up.  There  are  fool  woods¬ 
men  of  course,  as  the  man  who  carries  his  rifle 
or  gun  cocked  or  scratches  matches  on  his  rifle 
when  it  is  cocked.  A  modern  rifle  compared 
with  old-time  weapons  seems  like  a  toy,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  over  the  feeling  that  a  little 
rifle  is  of  little  harm.  One  sees  half  a  dozen 
men  pouring  bullets  across  a  lake  at  marks,  and 
beyond  that  lake,  unthought  of,  is  a  road  fol¬ 
lowed  by  loggers.  Glancing  nickle-jacketed  bul¬ 
lets  make  an  ugly  sound  in  the  brush.  Already  the 
man-shooting  has  begun.  Raymond  S.  Spears. 


Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  14. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  deer  hunting  season  in  some 
counties  of  the  State  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close,  especially  in  the  counties  around  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  within  a  short  time  those 
who  wish  sport  of  this  kind  will  be  compelled 
to  make  long  trips  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  So  many  hunters  have  been  visiting  the 
nearby  districts  that  bucks  are  now  extremely 
difficult  to  secure,  and  but  few  are  attempting 
to  hunt  outside  the  preserves.  In  Mendocino 
county  and  in  that  section  of  the  State  deer  are 
very  plentiful,  and  those  who  can  take  the  time 
to  go  there  are  almost  certain  of  securing  re¬ 
sults.  With  the  completion  of  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  line  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific 
railroad  from  Willits  to  Shivley  a  great  deal  of 
new  territory  will  be  opened  to  sportsmen,  and, 
they  can  then  get  into  the  choicest  part  of  the 
northern  territory  without  experiencing  the 
hardships  now  necessary.  The  opening  of  the 
Western  Pacific  railroad  through  the  counties 
of  Butte  and  Plumas  has  also  opened  a  new 
district  where  deer  are  still  fairly  plentiful. 

The  dove  season  is  now  open  in  most  sections, 
and  with  the  grain  harvest  completed  these  birds 
are  easily  found.  The  extremely  dry  season  in 
this  State  this  year  has  resulted  in  many  streams 
now  being  dry.  where  formerly  there  was  an 
abundance  of  water ;  hence  doves  are  to  be  found 
in  a  more  restricted  territory  arid  in  greater 
numbers  where  there  is  any  shooting  to  be  had. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Pleasanton  they  are  plentiful, 
and  the  same  is  true  through  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  There  is  also  good  sport  to  be  had  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paso  Robles,  where  quail  are  also 
to  be  found  in  large  numbers. 

With  the  grain  harvested  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  until  geese  commence  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  North,  and  hunters  are  predicting 
a  good  season,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  food. 
Managers  of  the  different  duck  shooting  pre¬ 
serves  are  preparing  for  the  season  which  opens 
in  about  a  month,  and  the  indications  are  that 
much  attention  will  be  paid  to  this  sport  during 


the  coming  season.  Several  new  preserves  have 
been  secured  and  a  great  deal  of  permanent  im¬ 
provement  work  has  been  done.  The  old  Suisun 
district,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  several 
clubs  owing  to  the  poor  sport  secured  there  for 
several  years,  will  receive  an  increased  amount 
of  attention  during  the  coming  season,  as  last 
year  it  afforded  its  old  time  quota  of  sport. 

A.  P.  B. 


Native  Birds  Overlooked. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  15. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  game  commission  has  placed 
orders  for  500  pairs  of  Chinese  pheasants  to  be 
shipped  here  during  the  late  fall.  The  orders 
were  placed  with  fanciers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Oregon.  It  is  proposed  to  distribute  these  birds 
among  farmers  over  the  State  and  to  set  the 
eggs  under  bantam  hens  and  finally  to  liberate 
the  young  birds  when  they  become  sufficiently 
numerous.  Pheasants  are  protected  under  the 
Louisiana  law  until  Dec.  1,  1915.  It  is  thought 
the  plan  proposed  will  prove  a  success,  and  by 
the  time  the  protective  law  expires,  the  woods 
and  fields  will  be  filled  with  these  beautiful  birds. 
It  is  stated  the  climate  of  Louisiana,  especially 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  will  agree 
with  the  pheasants. 

President  Miller,  of  the  new  commission,  says 
plans  are  being  perfected  for  the  establishment  of 
hatcheries  for  the  raising  of  spoonbill  catfish, 
green  trout  and  sac-a-lait.  The  hatchery  for 
spoonbill  catfish  will  be  located  on  the  Atcha- 
falaya  River,  in  which  stream  they  abound.  The 
spoonbill  catfish  roe  brings  twenty  cents  a  pound, 
and  when  made  into  caviar,  sells  for  $1.50  a 
potifid.  More  than  200,000  pounds  went  from 
this  State  last  year.  The  revenues  from  this 
source  alone  ought  to  be  at  least  $5,000,000.  The 
commission  will  leave  for  Washington  shortly, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  and  will  endeavor  to  get  the  bureau 
to  send  an  expert  here  who  will  superintend  the 
establishment  of  the  fisheries. 

Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  opening  of 
the  hunting  season  this  year.  The  new  hunting 
laws  passed  by  the  recent  Legislature  are  be¬ 
ing  studied,  and  it  is  thought  they  wi'l  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  hunters.  It  is  certain  the  pleas¬ 
ure  hunters,  generally  speaking,  are  better 
pleased  with  the  new’  acts  than  they  were  with 
the  old  laws.  The  new  regulations  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  to  some  extent,  and 
there  were  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  hunters 
and  the  game  commission.  Public  sentiment 
seems  to  l  e  more  with  the  commission  than  it 
was  some  months  ago.  The  real  hunting  season 
does  not  commence  until  October  and  November, 
although  a  few  birds  may  be  killed  in  September. 

Hunting  licenses  are  being  sold  in  this  State 
now  and  reports  from  the  various  parishes  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  demand  for  these'  licenses 
will  be  larger  than  last  year.  Wardens  report 
that  young  quail  are  abundant  and  doves  are 
also  plentiful.  The  grain  crops  in  Louisiana 
were  larger  than  usual  and  the  birds  have  had 
a  harvest  and  are  in  good  condition.  Old  hunters 
who  have  visited  the  Barataria  section,,  the 
marshes  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  say  they  are  convinced  the  ducks  and 
geese  will  be  exceedingly  abundant  this  winter. 
Wild  turkeys  are  plentiful  in  the  northern  and 
central  parishes. 


Some  discussion  is  going  on  in  reference  to 
the  number  of  aigrette  herons  in  this  State. 
President  Miller,  of  the  game  commission,  con¬ 
tends  there  are  about  seventy-five  families  of 
this  bird  being  protected  on  Bayou  St.  John  here. 
W.  P.  Brickell,  a  prominent  hunter  of  thirty 
years’  experience,  claims  that  he  has  seen  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  150  herons  in  the  rice  sec¬ 
tion.  He  asserts  also  that  he  does  not  believe 
either  Mr.  Miller  qr  any  of  his  wardens  can 
tell  the  difference  between  an  aigrette  heron  and 
a  kap-kap.  He  says  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  species.  However,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  is  regarded  by  experts  in  Louisiana  and 
elsewhere  as  being  well  informed  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  he  has  •  devoted  several 
years  in  the  fields  to  the  actual  study  of  birds. 
He  is  also  widely  read  and  has  lectured  before 
scientific  societies  and  contributed  articles  to 
leading  magazines  of  the  country.  .  F.  G.  G. 


Genesee  County  F.  and  G.  P.  Assn. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  our  annual  meeting,  held  last  night, 
the  following  list  of  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Albert  W.  Tyler;  Sec¬ 
retary,  W.  W.  Dorman  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Cottis ;  three  directors  for  three  years  each,  Dr. 
H.  M.  Spofford,  Albert  J.  Squires,  Geo.  W.  Wat¬ 
son;  Vice-Presidents,  Oakfield,  J.  W.  Heal;  Staf¬ 
ford,  Howard  W.  Tyler;  Pembroke,  Bernard 
Shumway;  Elba,  I\T.  H.  Howland ;  Bethany,  Les¬ 
lie  Putnam;  Byron,  A.  R.  Cash;  Alabama,  Julius 
Ingalsbee.  The  outgoing  officers  will  continue 
their  work  in  behalf  of  the  association,  but  de¬ 
clined  re-election,  thinking  it  best  to  put  in  a 
new  list  of  officers  and  not  get  into  a  rut.  As 
a  result  of  reorganization  and  incorporation  a 
year  ago,  and  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  League  and  otherwise,  we  have  secured  a 
warden  for  the  county,  planted  some  Hungarian 
partridges,  which  are  increasing  rapidly,  distri¬ 
buted  pheasants’  eggs  for  breeding,  also  some 
pheasants  and  also  a  goodly  number  of  trout 
fingerlings,  and  we  are  anticipating  better  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  in  the  future. 

Ciias.  W.  Gardiner,  ex-Sec’v. 


Major  Taylor  Fund. 

An  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Major  J.  M. 
Taylor  writes  us  that  the  latter  died  a  poor  man, 
and  that  as  a  consequence  his  widow  was  left 
practically  in  destitute  circumstances.  In  view 
of  Major  Taylor’s  long  and  valuable  services  for 
the  promotion  of  sport  with  dog  and  gun,  and 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  universally 
held,  this  friend  suggests  that  a  fund  be  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  a  suggestion  which 
under  the  circumstances  will  appeal  to  the  philan¬ 
thropic  impulses  of  all  sportsmen.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  take  charge  of  such  contributions  to 
this  fund  as  may  be  forwarded  to  us,  and  will 
see  that  they  are  promptly  acknowledged  and 
forwarded  to  Mrs.  Taylor. 


To  Dog  Owners. 

Danbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  12. — Forest  and  Stream  Pub. 
Co.,  New  York:  Please  discontinue  my  advertisement 
concerning'  setter,  as  he  is  sold.  Had  twenty-five  re¬ 
sponses  and  a  personal  call  to  this  little  advertisement. 
Such  results  in  advertising  I  have  never  had  from  any 
other  sportsman’s  journal,  and  all  the  inquiries  came 
from  gentlemen — no  humhuggers  among  Forest  and 
Stream  readers — and  I  only  wish  I  had  twenty-four  more 
dogs  like  him  to  sell. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chas.  F.  Brock  el. 


Fishing  on  the  Virginia  Coast. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  We  wished  for  a  few  days  to  play 

truant  to  clear  our  brains  of  cobwebs  and  to 
practice  deep  breathing  before  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer.  The  mind  of  one  whose  years  are  not  a 
few,  if  he  dwells  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line,  becomes  slothful  and  the  inflation  of  the 
lungs  labor. 

Since  the  time  given  to  travel  must  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  few  days  we  allowed  ourselves, 
our  accustomed  haunts  were  beyond  reach.  Of 
nearby  lounging  places  we  knew  little  and  an 
advertisement  in  Forest  and  Stream  describing 
a  resort  for  sportsmen  on  the  lower  Virginia  sea 
coast  was  interesting  reading. 

The  longer  the  advertisements  enumerated 
therein  incubated  in  our  minds,  the  more  allur¬ 
ing  they  grew,  until  on  a  compelling  May  morn¬ 
ing  we  set  out  to  learn  whether  the  attractive 
word  pictures  were  fact  or  fiction. 

We  reached  the  quaint  little  seagirt  village 
earlier  than  the  best  season  for  the  heralded 
pastimes,  but  also  before  the  arrival  of  summer 
guests  and  so  the  hotel,  the  coast  and  the  sea 
were  almost  exclusively  ours. 

Guides  were  difficult  to  find  because  sturgeon 
fishing  offered  them  such  speculative  possibilities 
that  they  had  removed  from  the  village  and  were 
camped  on  the  beach  within  easy  reach  of  their 
nets  which  trailed  on  the  sea  bottom  several 
miles  offshore. 

The  taking  of  a  female  sturgeon  with  a  large 
roe  from  which  caviar  could  be  made  promised 
a  profit  of  a  hundred  or  more  dollars,  and  we 
possessed  no  magnetism  to  offset  the  influence 
of  such  a  dream  of  good  fortune. 

To  our  rescue  then  came  a  lad  whose  life  was 
one  long  vacation,  and  whose  habits  were  good 
under  the  laws  of  his  native  State,  but  hardly 
to  be  approved  by  Forest  and  Stream  and  those 
persons  who  would  shield  the  migratory  game 
birds  in  their  spring  flight  and  generally  practice 
conservation. 

The  Indians  and  trappers  and  untamed  people 
generally  have  always  had  my  sympathy,  as  the 
game  laws  gradually  constricted  their  natural, 
though  wanton,  lives  and  required  conformity 
with  a  legalized  mould  of  individual  of  entirely 
different  temperament,  and  fiber.  Their  descend¬ 
ants  will  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  preserva¬ 
tion  no  doubt,  but  when  the  Virginia  game  laws 
are  revised,  and  but  one  season  of  the  year  is 
open  to  this  roving  boy  for  indulging  his  natural 
proclivities,  he,  like  the  modernized  Indian  and 
trapper,  will  probably  mourn.  He  could  see  no 
more  harm  in  bagging  some  of  the  countless 
plover,  curlew  and  snipe  as  they  alight  upon  the 
marshes  or  the  beach  on  their  way  north  in  the 
spring,  or  in  taking  the  eggs  of  the  marsh  hens 
for  a  change  of  diet,  than  in  prying  oysters  off 
the  wooden  piles  at  low'  tide  or  kneading  the 
mud  for  clams,  or  taking  crabs  or  fish  from  the 
water  whenever  so  inclined.  He  was  near  kin 
to  nature  and  preyed  upon  any  other  form  of 
life  that  pleased  his  palate,  just  as  has  been  done 


by  wild  creatures  since  the  beginning  of  life. 

All  these  things  he  had  done  instinctively  since 
the  day  he  donned  trousers,  and  when  we  offered 
to  rent  his  motor  boat  and  pay  him  a  guide’s 
wage  to  accept  us  as  confederates  in  his  depre¬ 
dations,  his  enthusiasm  was  refreshing.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  days  were  not  long 
enough  for  him. 

After  locating  11s  in  a  blind  he  would  put  out 
his  decoys  and  then  sit  beside  us  scanning  the 
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horizon  in  search  of  a  flight  of  birds,  and  the 
moment  they  appeared,  however  distant,  he  de¬ 
tected  the  variety  and  accurately  whistled  their 
peculiar  call  until  they  hovered  over  the  decoys, 
or  passed  quite  out  of  sight. 

He  knew  where  the  fish  were  biting  within  the 
quiet  water  of  the  harbor,  and  upon  what  tide, 
and  where  the  drumfish  could  be  found  out  at 
sea,  and  whether  in  the  blinds  or  engaged  in 
fishing,  or  when  swimming  in  the  briny  deep,  or 
churning  ^he  water  of  the  thoroughfares  among 
the  islands  of  the  inlet  in  the  motor  boat,  the 


boy  was  a  constant  inspiration.  He  not  only  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  verity  of  the  advertisement  that 
led  to  our  introduction,  but  taught  us  that  living 
is  not  a  difficult  accomplishment  after  all,  and 
furthermore  he  taught  us  that  our  relationship 
to  boyhood  is  not  as  remote  as  our  accumula¬ 
tion  of  years  had  persuaded  us  to  believe. 

Lippincott. 


Fishing  on  the  West  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  14. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Trout  fishing  is  receiving  but  little 
attention  from  anglers  at  the  present  time,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  sport  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  shape  in  many  of  the  mountain  streams,  and 
especially  in  the  lakes  of  the  high  sierras.  The 
summer  vacation  period  is  about  at  an  end  and 
angling  enthusiasts  are  now  content  to  make 
short  week-end  trips  to  nearby  grounds  where 
salt  water  fishing  is  in  excellent  shape. 

The  salt  water  fishing  season  has  come  on 
with  a  rush  and  excellent  sport  is  now  being 
experienced  in  many  lines.  The  leading  item 
of  importance  at  the  present  time  is  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  run  of  salmon  has  set  in 
in  earnest  and  anglers  are  making  heavy  catches 
of  this  fine  game  fish.  For  the  past  week  this 
sport  has  been  in  excellent  shape,  but  as  yet 
most  of  the  fish  are  taken  outside  the  heads 
from  launches  and  but  few  are  to  be  had  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  the  bay.  The  season  lasts 
until  Sept.  16.  The  fish  are  running  to  large 
sizes  this  season,  several  that  have  been  landed 
weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds,  and  one  has 
been  taken  by  trollers  that  tipped  the  scales  at 
sixty  pounds.  Anglers  claim  that  this  is  the 
year  when  the  heavy  run  should  be  experienced, 
and  they  are  expecting  heavy  catches. 

One  of  the  features  of  fishing  outside  the 
heads  has  been  the  catch  of  sea  bass.  This  fish 
has  been  very  scarce  in  these  waters  for  the 
past  few  years,  but  a  number  have  been  taken 
this  season.  Salmon  have  been  very  plentiful 
in  Monterey  Bay  for  several  weeks  and  are  now 
commencing  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
Russian  River. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  striped  bass  have 
also  commenced  to  make  their  appearance  in 
large  numbers  and  some  excellent  catches  have 
been  made.  San  Antonio  slough,  in  Marin 
county,  is  now  the  scene  of  great  activity  among 
bass  fishermen,  and  a  couple  of  thirty-pounders 
have  been  taken.  Seine  fishermen  have  been 
operating  there,  contrary  to  law,  and  two  of 
these  have  recently  been  apprehended  and  fined. 
At  Wingo  the  striped  bass  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance  and  probably  will  not  be  in 
evidence  until  about  the  first  of  October,  this 
being  the  usual  rule.  Some  large  fish  have  been 
taken  in  the  Russian  River  near  Duncan’s  Mills, 
the  record  bass  being  a  fifty-two-pound  fish 
landed  recently  by  J.  P.  Parmeter.  The  fish  was 
forty-eight  inches  in  length.  Along  the  Ocean 
Shore  railroad  some  fine  catches  of  rockcod 
have  been  made,  and  other  small  fish  are  very 
plentiful.  A.  P.  B. 
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A  Trip  <0  Lake  Pardee. 

I  was  lounging  by  the  fire,  arranging  my  tackle 
for  the  day’s  warfare,  while  old  Frank,  the  guide, 
was  broiling  a  split  partridge  over  a  bed  of  coals. 
This,  with  fried  pike  and  bacon,  potatoes,  pan¬ 
cakes  and  coffee,  was  a  breakfast  fit  for  the  gods, 
and  my  appetite  was  whetted  by  the  savory  odors 
until  I  felt  equal  to  the  task.  The  shrill  chatter 
of  a  bluejay  in  a  tamarack  overhead,  and  the 
lonesome  wail  of  a  loon  near  the  farther  shore 
of  No-Mans  Lake,  were  the  only  other  signs  that 
day  was  about  to  be  ushered  into  this  magnificent 
wilderness,  which,  as  a  paradise  for  sportsmen, 
can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Old  Frank,  as  he 
busied  himself  with  his  cooking  outfit,  cast  gro¬ 
tesque  shadows,  which  came  and  went,  against 
the  background  of  dense  growth  near  the  fire, 
for  it  was  still  dark. 

At  last  when  everything  was  ready  old  Frank’s 
announcement  that  “chuck’s  ready  ’  brought  me 
from  my  task  of  looking  over  tackle  as  well  as 
I  could  in  the  firelight,  to  a  seat  at  our  rustic 
table.  As  the  sun  finally  began  to  tint  the  east¬ 
ern  horizon  with  streaks  of  amber  and  gold,  we 
finished  our  repast,  and  after  hastily  washing  up 
the  dishes,  gathered  up  our  duffle  and  pushed 
off  from  our  island  for  a  day’s  sport  on  Lake 
Pardee.  Fishing  had  been  unsurpassed  on  No- 
Mans  Lake,  where  we  were  encamped,  but  we 
had  failed  to  get  any  large  mascalonge.  We 
had  landed  several  fine  ones,  but.  as  Pardee  was 
a  favorite  musky  water  of  mine,  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  an  early  start  for  it. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  to  use  our  boat  to 
cross  a  narrow  neck  of  No-Mans  Lake,  then 
tramp  a  mile  or  two  over  a  tortuous  trail  past 
Lake  George,  over  fallen  logs,  walking  slim 
poles  o.ver  bogs,  where  a  false  step  would  plunge 
us  hip  deep. 

“Is  that  the  rig  you  intend  to  use  to-day?” 
inquired  Frank,  critically  eyeing  my  outfit. 

“It  surely  is,”  I  replied;  “why?” 

“Well,  them  toys  are  all  right  for  bass  and 
the  kind  of  muskies  you  got  over  in  No-Mans, 
but  if  one  of  these  old  residents  in  Pardee  hit 
them  things  he  will  smash  ’em  so  quick  you 
won’t  know  what  happened.  I  had  a  man  from 
Chicago  here  last  fall  and  he  hooked  on  to  a 
big  feller  that  tore  his  tackle  into  smithereens 
quicker  than  you  could  say  scat,  and  he  was 
using  a  pole  four  times  as  strong  as  that  little 
thing  and  a  line  like  a  chalk  line.  Why,  old 
Bear  Claw,  an  Indian  from  the  agency  up  to 
Flambeau,  speared  a  musky  in  here  last  winter 
that  weighed  fifty-six  pounds  and  they  are  the 
fightinest  devils  in  Wisconsin  waters.” 

“That  probably  is  true,”  I  replied,  “but  if  there 
is  a  fish  in  Pardee  that  can  break  this  rig’,  he  is 
welcome.  I  will  give  him  a  receipt  in  full  and 
wish  him  well.” 

My  tackle  consisted  of  first  a  5T/2-foot  steel 
rod  about  9  ounces  in  weight,  an  80-yard  quad¬ 
ruple  reel.  No.  3  line  and  a  lure  of  my  own.  I 
take  a  No.  8  spoon,  remove  the  treble  hooks, 
as  I  think  it  unsportsmanlike  to  use  three  hooks 
for  any  kind  of  fishing,  and  because  they  catch 
all  the  moss  and  weeds  in  the  lake.  Instead  of 
<hc  treble  hooks  I  attach  a  weedless  5/0  hook, 
and  with  a  12-inch  pliable  wire  between  my 
spoon  and  line  I  am  ready  for  business.  T  use 
this  outfit  for  casting,  as  I  can  never  get  the 
supreme  satisfaction  out  of  trolling  that  I  re¬ 
alize  from  casting  with  light  tackle.  Of  course 


I  realize  the  fact  that  many  of  my  brother  ang¬ 
lers  use  other  methods  and  tackle  for  the  fresh 
water  tigers,  but  it  would  not  do  for  all  of  us 
to  be  of  the  same  notion.  This  is  my  way,  and 
after  using  this  kind  of  an  outfit  for  several 
seasons  I  have  no  desire  to  change. 

“Old  Pardee  looks  pretty  rough  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  said  Frank,  as  we  went  down  the  sharp 
incline  to  the  old  boat,  moored  to  a  balsam 
root.  The  wind,  which  was  very  strong,  was 
causing  the  old  scow  to  hammer  and  tug  at  the 
chain,  and  every  large  wave  broke,  over  her 
side.  Finally  we  were  afloat,  and  Frank’s  mus¬ 
cular  arms  were  piloting  us  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth  of  aquatic  growth  which  it  was  necessary 
to  go  through  before  we  searched  open  water. 
I  sat  in  the  stern,  and  as  I  cast  right-handed, 
Frank  pulled  to  the  right  so  that  I  could  work 
the  logs  and  weed  patches  along  that  shore.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  make  long  casts,  as  we 
kept  fairly  close  to  the  likely  looking  places, 
fully  expecting  to  hook  a  musky,  as  the  weather 
was  just  right. 

Old  Frank  bent  to  his  oars  and  the  boat 
glided  through  the  waves  as  silently  as  a  spectre. 
I  often  wonder  how  these  woodsmen  get  the 
movement  of  the  oars  without  noise  or  commo¬ 
tion  in  the  water.  I  began  casting  around  weed 
patches  and  submerged  logs  until  my  arm  began 
to  get  tired,  and  I  was  thinking  of  reeling  in 
and  resting  when,  after  an  unusually  long  cast 
to  reach  a  half  decayed  log  whose  top  was  lying 
in  the  water,  I  was  nearly  jerked  out  of  my 
seat  by  the  savage  rush  of  a  monster  whose 
dorsal  fin  cut  the  water  like  a  knife  as  he  rushed 
from  under  the  old  log  at  my  spoon.  A  less 
pliant  rod  would  have  snapped  like  a  reed  with 
the  force  of  the  strike,  and  as  he  felt  the  hook 
he  leaped  twice  his  length  above  the  water  and 
shook  his  mighty  head  until  the  spoon  rattled 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  shake  loose  this  thing  that 
was  stinging  him  and  hampering  his  attempts 
to  regain  the  seclusion  of  the  old  log. 

Frank  at  once  rowed  toward  open  water  where 
we  could  fight  it  out  on  more  equal  terms  and 
again  the  fish  broke  water,  his  armored  sides 
shimmering  in  the  early  sunlight  like  hammered 
brass  as  he  shook  the  water  from  his  huge  form 
in  a  shower  which  the  strong  wind  brought  back 
into  our  faces.  Then  he  darted  straight  away, 
my  reel  shrieking  as  the  line  ran  out. 

“Now  you  will  see  what  will  become  of  your 
baby  tackle,”  yelled  Frank  “A  clothes  line 
would  not  stop  that  fellow.” 

I  made  no  answer,  but  sat  still,  determined  to 
get  this  fish,  for  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
amount  of  friendly  abuse  I  would  come  in  for 
if  it  succeeded  in  breaking  away.  On  and  on 
he  went,  the  line  on  my  spool  growing  smaller 
and  smaller  under  my  blistering  thumb,  until 
only  a  few  more  yards  of  line  remained  on  my 
reel.  I  increased  the  pressure  on  the  line,  de¬ 
termined  to  check  him  or  lose  my  tackle  rather 
than  let  him  take  all  my  line.  I  gave  the  line 
every  ounce  I  thought  it  would  stand  and  still 
the  musky  forged  ahead,  and  the  full  strength 
of  my  line  seemed  only  to  urge  him  on.  A  little 
more  pressure  on  the  spool,  a  little  nearer  double 
bent  the  rod.  and  for  an  instant  the  fish  seemed 
to  falter.  As  I  felt  him  waver  I  made  frantic 
efforts  to  regain  a  few  feet  of  line  and  at  last, 
when  only  a  few  inches  remained  on  the  spool, 
I  started  him  back  in  a  wide  circle.  Inch  by 
inch  I  retrieved  him,  but  every  turn  of  the  reel 


put  an  added  strain  on  rod  and  line,  and  from 
Frank’s  looks  as  I  glanced  at  him  I  knew  he 
was  expecting  that  something  would  snap. 

“You’ve  finally  turned  him,”  said  Frank,  "but 
you  haven’t  got  him  half  whipped  yet.” 

When  I  had  at  last  regained  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yards  of  line,  the  big  fish  evidently  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  some  unseen  force  was 
leading  him  toward  the  boat.  In  another  rush 
he  took  nearly  all  my  line,  but  as  I  had  fought 
him  successfully  so  far,  I  felt  more  confident. 
Once  the  fish  was  within  sight  of  the  boat  and 
we  had  had  a  good  look  at  him,  Frank  advised 
careful  handling,  although  most  of  the  fight  had 
been  taken  out  of  him,  but  as  if  to  show  that 
he  was  being  libeled,  he  again  darted  away  as 
if  his  exertions  had  not  weakened  him  any,  and 
I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  check  a  rhinoceros 
with  a  skein  of  silk. 

Fortunately  this  run  was  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  again  I  got  him  close  to  the  boat,  but 
the  wind  had  been  increasing  all  the  time,  and 
in  spite  of  all  Frank  could  do  to  prevent  it,  the 
boat  began  to  ship  water  badly.  The  next  time 
the  fish  came  in  he  came  near  outwitting  me  by 
a  sudden  dart  under  the  boat,  but  more  by  good 
luck  than  good  management  I  succeeded  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  tip  around  the  stern  and  worked  him 
around  in  reach  of  Frank’s  club.  As  for  my¬ 
self  I  dropped  my  rod,  exhausted.  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  few  strenuous  moments  in  my  life, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  that  half  hour. 

“You  sure  have  got  the  daddy  of  'em  all,”  mur¬ 
mured  Frank,  as  he  wiped  the  perspiration  and 
cold  water  from  his  face  with  a  bandana.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  sit  and  feast  my  eyes  on  my 
splendid  prize.  No  more  would  he  patrol  back 
and  forth  between  his  lair  under  the  old  log  and 
the  bunch  of  pickwall  weeds,  waiting  for  some 
unsuspecting  perch  or  bass. 

“Well,  let’s  go  over  to  the  spring  and  rest  and 
eat  a  bite  and  then  try  for  another  one.” 

“Not  to-day,  Frank;  I  have  the  best  musky 
in  Lake  Pardee  and  I  am  satisfied.” 

“I  never  thought  you’d  land  that  varmint  on 
that  plaything.  No  more  clumsy  tackle  for  me. 
I’ll  have  one  of  them  whips  as  soon  as  I  can 
send  to  Chicago,”  declared  Frank. 

After  lunch  I  removed  my  large  spoon  as  we 
rowed  out  to  the  bass  and  substituted  a  No.  4 
spoon  with  a  3/0  weedless  hook  and  a  small 
frog.  At  the  fourth  cast  I  got  a  strike.  Up  into 
the  sunshine  he  went,  time  after  time.  After  get¬ 
ting  him  into  the  landing  net  I  gently  extracted 
the  hook  and  let  him  go  free. 

“What  are  you  doing?  That  was  a  four- 
pounder  and  we  needed  him  for  breakfast,” 
grumbled  Frank. 

“We  have  plenty  of  fish  for  breakfast,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “We  have  the  Sultan  of  Pardee  there  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  he  is  enough  for  any 
one  man  in  one  day.” 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  hooked 
sixteen  bass  from  two  to  five  pounds  and  I  re¬ 
turned  every  one  to  the  water.  As  the  sun  drop¬ 
ped  below  the  tamaracks,  we  pushed  our  boat 
to  the  landing.  Frank  got  the  big  musky  into 
his  pack  and  we  were  off  for  camp  on  No-Mans 
Lake.  As  we  passed  Lake  George  we  looked 
down  on  its  beautiful  waters,  gleaming  like  mol¬ 
ten  silver  in  the  setting  sun,  and  there,  standing 
in  the  waiter’s  edge,  was  a  doe  and  twin  fawns 
peacefully  cropping  the  tops  off  the  rushes.  One 
of  the  little  fellows  was  a  reddish  dun,  like  his 
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mother.  The  other  was  as  spotted  as  a  leopard. 
When  I  whistled,  the  doe  pricked  up  her  cars, 
and  her  delicate  nostrils  worked  nervously  as  she 
tried  to  get  our  wind.  At  a  whistling  snort  from 
her  the  fawns  bounded  into  the  woods  growth 
and  disappeared  in  a  twinkling  followed  more 
slowly  by  the  doe. 

After  supper  we  lit  our  pipes  and  sat  by  a 
roaring  camp-fire  and  talked  over  the  day’s  sport. 
The  steelyards  showed  that  my  mascalonge 
weighed  forty-two  pounds.  A.  A.  Marriott. 


Fly-Casting  in  Australia. 

Through  the  kindness  of  John  S.  Anderson, 
of  London,  we  are  able  to  reprint  the  following 
from  the  Sydney  (N.  S.  W.)  Herald  of  June  27: 

Clever  rod  work  was  witnessed  on  Saturday 
at  Centennial  Park  in  the  Anglers’  Casting  Club’s 
competition,  in  dry-fly  casting  for  distance.  There 


land,  2;  C.  IT.  Gorrick,  3;  H.  J.  Ackland,  4;  Dr. 
Brandon,  5. 

Added  to  the  records  for  the  previous  Satur¬ 
day’s  competition  points  now  credited  to  the 
principal  competitors  are :  Dr.  Maitland  and  H. 
K.  Anderson,  12  points  each ;  IT.  J.  Ackland,  6 
points ;  Dr.  Brandon,  5  points ;  C.  H.  Gorrick 
and  F.  L.  J.  Thompson,  3  points  each  ;  Dr.  Brady 
and  W.  E.  Wilson,  1  point  each. 


Angling  in  New  Zealand. 

Particulars  of  good  catches  of  trout  taken 
from  New  Zealand  lakes  and  streams  during  the 
past  (1909-10)  season  have  been  sent  us  from 
Auckland.  A  summary  follows  : 

C.  Fitton,  angling  in  Lake  Rotorua  and  streams 
feeding  same,  during  the  past  season  landed 
3,676  trout,  3,639  of  these  being  caught  with  the 
fly.  The  average  weight  per  fish  was  21  pounds 


G.  T.  Churnside . 

T.  Keenan  . 

R.  Westray  . 

C.  J.  Percival . 

T.  Latham  . 

E.  W.  Pulling . 

Col.  Ryan  . 

E.  Horton  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne.. 
Mr.  Ryan  and  H.  Hayr 
A.  E.  Farrar . 
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Capt.  White,  England,  fishing  in  the  Tongariro 


River,  Lake  Taupo,  caught  495  fish,  an  average 
of  7.3  pounds  per  fish,  the  largest  weighing  15)4 


pounds. 

The  following  flies  were  used:  Jock-Scott, 
216  fish;  Silver-Doctor,  41;  gray-eagle,  38;  yel¬ 
low-eagle,  30;  dusty-miller,  10. 

Lake  Rerewhakaitu,  Rotorua  :  Messrs  lies  and 
Goodson  caught  fourteen  fish  on  fly  in  one  day ; 


average,  7)4  pounds. 

Waikato  River  :  Eleven  fish  on  fly,  two  rods ; 


heaviest  12  pounds. 

Rangataiki  River:  Fifteen  fish  on  fly,  two 


ONE  OF  THE  SYDNEY  CASTING  CLUB'S  TROPHIES. 

/  ' 

The  size  of  the  diploma  is  about  20X30  inches,  suitable  for  framing. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  SHARK  TACKLE. 

C.  E.  Merrin,  of  the  Natal  Coast  Anglers’  Association,  in  position  for  playing  a 
fish.  The  rod,  of  whole,  cane,  is  in  one  piece,  12ft.  in  length.  Reel,  wood,  8in.  in 
diameter.  Casts  of  240ft.  from  the  rocks  with  half-pound  sinkers,  are  not  unusual. 
The  picture  is  from  the  Fishmg  Gazette. 


was  a  little  wind  blowing  in  variable  directions 
at  first,  and  the  competitors  were  allowed  to  cast 
to  left  or  right  of  the  pontoon.  Fourteen  faced 
the  judge.  The  difficulty  of  the  dry-fly  cast  for 
distance  was  in  the  fact  that  the  fly  had  to  be 
thrice  cast  in  the  air  between  each  essay.  If  it 
touched  the  water,  “No  cast”  was  called.  The 
object  was  to  ensure  the  drying  of  the  fly  by  the 
wind,  as  is  often  required  in  the  sport  on  rivers. 

In  the  first  round  the  best  results  were :  D. 
Solomon,  55  feet  8  inches ;  Dr.  A.  J.  Brady,  61 
feet  2  inches;  C.  H.  Gorrick  (hon.  sec.),  71  fee.t 
2  inches;  FI.  K.  Anderson,  98  feet  g/2  inches ; 
Dr.  H.  L.  Maitland,  98  feet  9)4  inches ;  H.  J. 
Ackland,  85  feet  1  inch.  In  the  second  round 
nearly  all  the  anglers  did  better,  as  the  wind  was 
easier.  The  best  figures  were:  Dr.  S.  Brandon, 
70  feet  5  inches ;  Dr.  S.  H.  Hughes,  70  feet  2 
inches;  C.  H.  Gorrick,  90  feet  6)4  inches;  IT.  K. 
Anderson,  102  feet;  Dr.  Maitland  did  not  reach 
the  distance  he  covered  in  the  first  round.  Mr. 
Anderson’s  dry  cast  is  the  record  for  Australia, 
and  probably  would  be  the  record  anywhere  else, 
but  dry-fly  distance  events  are  not  apparently  re¬ 
corded  by  British  authorities  yet.  The  placings 
resulted  thus:  IT.  Iv.  Anderson,  1;  Dr.  Mait- 


6  ounces.  The  same  angler,  during  1908-9  season 
landed  2,256  fish. 

Fishing  near  Tokaanu,  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Taupo,  one  day  toward  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1909,  the  following  catch  of  rainbow  trout 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Asher,  Jones  and  party,  all 
fish  being  taken  on  the  fly:  19L2,  i8)4,  17)4,  15, 

1 3)4,  1 3)4,  1 314,  12 )4,  12,  12,  iiM,  n)4,  9l/2,  9V2, 

9/4,  8,  7)4,  7,  6)4  pounds ;  the  nineteen  fish  av¬ 
eraged  12  pounds.  This  catch  was  one  of  the 
best  for  the  locality  during  the  season. 

Other  good  baskets  taken  at  Taupo  during 
November  were:  Mr.  Ngamotu,  37  fish;  largest 
12  pounds.  L.  Coutts,  23  fish;  largest  12  pounds. 
G.  Reid,  16  fish,  a  i3)4-pounder  being  the  heaviest. 
T.  Noble,  30  fish,  one  being  12)4  pounds.  Mr. 
Passmore,  10  fish,  largest  scaling  13  pounds.  Mr. 
Musker  and  party  landed  18  fish,  one  being  an 
iB’/T-poun’der,  which  was  caught  by  Mrs.  Musker. 

Results  obtained  by  anglers  fishing  rivers  in 
the  Western  Bay,  Lake  Taupo: 


No.  of  fish. 


Cot.  Moorp  .  566 

Guv  Fenwick  .  409 

T.  'Whitehead .  344 

IT.  Shields  .  299 

A.  F.  D'Arcy,  G.  Bloomfield  and 

E.  Anderson  (in  six  days) .  284' 


Largest. 
18  pounds. 
17 

16%  “  . 
14%  “ 

16 


rods;  average  5  pounds.  Two  hours’  fishing. 

ITannirana  Stream  :  Messrs.  Cherry  and  Steele 
caught  forty-two  fish  on  fly  in  one  day;  average 
5  pounds.  Mr.  Cherry  cought  twenty-five  fish  on 
fly;  average  3)4  pounds  in  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes. 

Tarawera  River:  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Green 
caught  thirty-four  fish  on  fly  during  one  day’s 
fishing;  average  5  pounds. 

Westland  District. — Hokitika  River :  R.  Ap¬ 
pleton  caught  three  fish  weighing  31  pounds;  J. 
J.  Rooney,  six  fish  at  Kanieri,  weighing  42 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Douglas  caught  two  at  Wrood- 
sock  weighing  23)4  pounds. 

Grey  District:  Mr.  Campbell  caught  two 
brown  trout  in  Grey  River  weighing  10  and  13Z 
pounds  respectively.  T.  Oliver  landed  a  14)4- 
pounder  from  the  same  river. 

Waitaki  and  Waimate  District. — Waitaki 
River:  Messrs.  McCullough,  Orr  and  McIntyre 
caught  ten  fish ;  largest  15  pounds. 

Southland  District :  Fishing  the  Oreti  River, 
P.  P.  Sise  landed  five  fish;  largest  17  pounds.  In 
seven  evenings  on  the  Oreti  at  Center  Bush, 
Chas.  Bloy  landed  a  number  of  fish  with  the  fly, 
the  largest  being  12  pounds. 
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Tuna  Fishing  at  Cape  Breton. 

In  view  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  efforts  of 
J.  K.  L.  Ross  and  C.  G.  Conn  to  take  Atlantic 
tuna  in  fair  fishing,  the  following  letter  from 
F.  G.  A.,  in  the  London  Field,  is  timely : 

The  days  of  the  Cape  Breton  tuna  are,  I  think, 
numbered,  and  indeed  the  fish  owes  its  long  re¬ 
prieve  to'  the  fact  that  only  one  angler  has  hither¬ 
to  given  it  battle.  This  was  my  friend,  J.  K.  L. 
Ross,  of  Montreal,  who,  having  during  the  past 
two  summers  hooked  no  fewer  than  thirty-four, 
of  which  he  failed  to  kill  a  single  one,  very 
spiritedly  invited  others,  with  somewhat  more 
experience  of  big-game  fishing  than  himself,  to 
try  whether  they  could  not  find  the  answer  to 
the  riddle.  The  history  of  Mr.  Ross’  failures 
is  briefly  as  follows:  Season  of  1908  hooked 
twenty-one  fish  out  of  twenty-eight  strikes;  sea¬ 
son  bf  1909,  when  he  had  a  coal  strike  on  his 
hands  and  could  only  go  out  five  days,  hooked 
thirteen  out  of  sixteen.  The  last  fish  of  1909 
gave  him  the  nineteen  hours’  fight  which  has 
since  become  classical,  and  a  week  earlier  he  had 
practically  killed  another  after  a  struggle  of  only 
two  hours.  Unfortunately,  the  captain  of  his 
yacht,  standing  by  as  usual  in  case  of  need,  mis¬ 
took  his  signals.  It  had  fallen  dark,  and  Ross 
was  waiting  for  the  moon,  which  was  due  at  10 
p.  m.  He  therefore  signalled  the  yacht  to  keep 
off.  On  the  contrary,  she  bore  down  on  him  and 
got  the  propeller  foul  of  the  line.  Two  days 
later  some  boys  found  a  dead  tuna  on  the  beach 
near  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe,  but  as  they 
made  no  search  for  a  hook,  not  having  heard 
of  the  affair,  its  body  was  washed  away  by  the 
next  tide  with  its  secret  untold.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that -it  was  one  and  the 
same  fish. 

When  in  response  to  Mr.  Ross’  suggestion  I 
arrived  at  Cape  Breton  toward  the  end  of  July, 
I  almost  immediately  joined  him  on  his  yacht 
and  went  to  St.  Ann's  Bay.  He  had  hooked  his 
first  fish  of  the  season  a  week  earlier,  the  line, 
an  old  one,  parting  after  a  short  fight.  A  few 
days  later  I  saw  him  hook  and  lose  his  second. 
On  this  occasion  the  wire  leader,  a  new  one  that 
morning,  parted  at  the  swivel.  This  is  how  we 
stand  at  the  time  of  writing.  I  have  not  as  yet 
had  the  luck  even  to  hook  one,  the  only  other 
fish  of  the  year  having  been  hooked  and  played 
almost  to  a  finish  by  that  veteran  Catalina  sports¬ 
man  Mr.  Conn,  who,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
will  shortly  have  the  honor  of  landing  the  first 
tuna  ever  caught  on  rod  and  line  in  Canadian 
waters.  It  was  on  Aug.  5  that  he  hooked  his 
fish,  and  after  a  fight  lasting  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes  his  rod  broke  below  the  reel,  a 
most  unusual  spot. 

With  Mr.  Conn  is  his  boatman,  Bill  Matthews, 
whom  I  remember  doing  excellent  work  in  this 
capacity  at  Avalon,  and  between  them  I  fancy 
they  will  surely  solve  the  problem  that  has  hither¬ 
to  baffled  all  who  tackled  it.  Another  well- 
known  American  fisherman,  Mr.  Myers,  was 
here  at  the  end  of  July  for  a  fortnight,  but  went 
home  without  having  hooked  a  fish.  Mr.  Conn 
assured  me  that,  although  undoubtedly  larger  and 
heavier  fish — he  estimated  his  own  at  exactly 
twice  the  length  of  his  leader,  or  twelve  feet — 
these  Canadian  tuna  do  not  fight  weight  for 
weight  as  hard  as  the  Californian.  If  true,  this 
verdict  is  a  curious  contradiction  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinion  that  the  fish  of  cold  waters  are  more 


game  than  those  caught  in  a  higher'  temperature. 
Mr.  Conn  is  a  very  powerful  man  and  he  pun¬ 
ished  his  fish  from  the  start,  never  allowing  it 
to  tow  him  without  continuous  reprisal.  He  has 
for  some  time  rejected  the  Catalina  gasolene 
boat  in  favor  of  a  lighter  craft  rowed  by  two 
men,  one  of  whom  is  able  when  needed  to  stand 
by  with  lance  or  gaff. 

The  tuna  of  the  North  At'antic  still,  therefore, 
has  all  the  fascination  of  an  unsolved  problem. 
It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Ross’  failures,  though  the  majority  are  no  doubt 
due  to  his  inexperience  of  big-game  fishing  else¬ 
where.  As  he  says,  he  had  to  learn  everything 
for  himself.  He  had  neither  corresponded  with 
other  sea  anglers,  nor  had  he  read  their  books. 
Thus  he  probably  lost  fully  ten  of  his  earlier 
fish  through  other  tuna  snapping  at  the  bait  as 
it  ran  up  the  line.  This  is  a  common  danger 
in  all  such  fishing,  and  is  provided  against  by 
the  simple  device  of  a  piece  of  stiff  wire  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  leader  at  the  swivel,  so  as  to 
keep  the  bait  down  on  the  wire.  Having  learned 
the  risk  from  his  own  observation  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  Ross  applied  the  remedy  with  the  result 
that  he  has  not  since  lost  a  fish  in  this  way. 
Others,  however,  were  lost  perhaps  by  too  severe 
treatment  of  the  tackle;  others,  again,  from  not 
being  properly  hooked,  or  by  allowing  them  to 
tow  the  boat,  which  merely  tires  the  angler,  but 
puts  very  little  strain  on  the  fish.  The  proper 
way  is  to  fight  the  fish  from  start  to  finish,  and 
when  Ross  held  his  famous  fish  for  nineteen 
hours  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  own  theory 
that  unless  properly  hooked  a  tuna  could  not  be 
tired  out,  he  also  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that 
these  fish  must  be  put  hors  de  combat  in  three  or 
four  hours,  or  not  at  all. 

So  far  then  no  Canadian  tuna  has  died  on  the 
rod,  though  many  have  been  harpooned,  and 
others  have  been  killed  by  attaching  a  baited 
hook  to  a  barrel  and  letting  the  hooked  fish  tire 
itself  out.  But  the  time  is  near  and  then  a  fine 
new  field  for  tuna  fishing  will  be  opened  opposite 
to  Liverpool,  without  the  need  of  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  railway  journey  to  California.  If  the 
Maritime  Provinces  have  hitherto  had  reason  to 
complain  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  tourists,  they 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehension  as  to  the 
number  of  their  angling  visitors  should  it  once 
and  for  all  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  land  one  of  the  big  tuna  on  rod  and  line. 


Tarpon  in  Louisiana. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Sept.  15. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  John  M.  Parker,  president  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  had  the  luck  re¬ 
cently  to  land  a  tarpon  measuring  7  feet  8  inches 
at  Horseshoe  Jcey-  two  mile!  from  Pass  Chris¬ 
tian,  Miss.  Mr.  Parker  had  a  great  tussle  with 
the  big  fish  and  it  took  fully  an  hour  to  land  it. 
He  will  have  the  tarpon  mounted  and  placed  in 
his  offices  in  this  city. 

Large  parties  enjoyed  fishing  Saturday,  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday,  the  latter  day  being  a  legal 
holiday.  The  clubs  entertained  large  crowds  at 
the  Rigolets,  Lake  Catherine,  Chef  Menteur  and 
other  places.  Waveland.  Bay  St.  Louis  and  Pass 
Christian  were  also  visited  by  many  fishermen. 
The  Barafaria  section  was  also  a  popular  place 
during  the  week.  A  great  many  striped  bass, 
green  trout,  speckled  trout  and  sheepshead  were 
caught  and  various  other  varieties.  George 


Denegre  entertained  a  fishing  party  on  his 
schooner  Marion  over  Sunday.  They  fished  near 
Ship  Island  and  had  only  fair  luck.  J.  R. 
Camors  with  some  ’friends  was  out  in  his  launch 
near  Ship  Island  and  landed  a  number  of  fish. 

F.  G.  G. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  TIL,  Sept.  14. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  scores  were  cast  on 

Sept.  10,  re-entry  day.  The  small  number  of 
1  e-entries,  as  compared  with  the  large  number 
of  completed  scores  (in  number  almost  double 
those  of  last  year)  speaks  for  itself  and  indi¬ 
cates  a  constant  growing  interest  in  the  sport 
and  on  the  part  of  members  to  complete  their 
season’s  scores. 

The  weather  conditions  were  ideal,  the  wind 
south  to  southeast,  varying  from,  calm  to  a  six 
to  eight  mile  breeze.  Scores : 


QUARTER-OUNCE  ACCURACY  BAIT. 


TT.  R.  Winfield. 
R.  C.  Nicholson 
\Y.  H.  Mathews 

.  98.4 

.  98.0 

.  98.5 

W.  W.  McFarlin 
A.  G.  Berg . 

.  98.8 

.  98.0 

half-ounce  accuracy  bait. 

H.  R.  Winfield.. 

......  98.1 

L.  V.  Tournier. 

.  £7.1 

QUARTER-OUNCE 

DISTANCE  BAIT. 

W.  W.  McFarlin 
A.  G.  Berg . 

Feet. 

. .  96  2-3 
. .  79  7-12 

W.  T.  Jamison. . . 
*A.  G.  Berg . 

Feet. 

. .  68  7-12 
. .  79  11-12 

HALF-OUNCE  DISTANCE  BAIT. 

A.  G.  Berg . 

. . . .  82  ft. 

ACCURACY  FLY. 

W.  T.  Jamison.. 

.  98  5-15% 

LIGHT 

TACKLE  DRY-FLY  ACCURACY. 

J.  E.  Amman.... 
H.  D.  Willis.... 

Per  Cent. 

. . .  98  1-15 
. . .  99  7-15 

*J.  E.  Amman.. 

Per  Cent. 
...  92  2-15 

DELICACY  AND  ACCURACY. 

\V.  J.  Tamison. . . 

Per  Cent. 

. . .  95  8-15 

*W..J.  Tamison... 

Per  Cent. 

. .  95  14-15 

LIGHT  TACKLE 

DISTANCE  FLY. 

H.  D.  Willis . 

W.  T.  Jamison _ 

Feet. 

.  87 

.  79 

*H.  D.  Willis... 

Feet. 
.  84 

SALMON  FLY. 

J.  E.  Amman _ 

Feet. 
.  115 

H.  D.  Willis  ... 

Feet. 
. 121 

i 

DISTANCE  FLY. 

W.  H.  Ball . 

T.  E.  Amman _ 

W.  J.  Jamison.., 
^Re-entries. 

Feet. 

.  97 

.  96 

.  88 

H.  D.  Willis.... 
*W.  H.  Ball.... 

Feet. 
.  103 

.  97 

H.  D.  Willis’  cast  of 

103  feet  in  the  distance 

fly  establishes  a  new  club  record. 

W.  H.  Mathews’  score  in  the  last  half  is  98.46 
per  cent,  which  ties  him  with  A.  D.  Whitby  as 
an  alternate  on  the  team. 

A  clerical  error  in  reporting  the  quarter-ounce 
distance  of  Aug.  27  made  N.  C.  Heston’s  longest 
cast  163  feet  8  inches  instead  of  167  feet  8  inches. 
Another  club  record. 

An  invitation  has  been  received  from  R.  W. 
Hawthorne,  secretary  of  the  Elgin  Anglers’ 
Club,  inviting  our  members  to  take  part  in  the 
last  club  tournament  at  Wing  Park  on  Sept.  25. 

A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Charles  Rhine  was  high  in  the  quarter- 
ounce  and  M.  A.  Beck  in  the  half-ounce  events 
in  the  tournament  held  at  Washington  Park  yes¬ 
terday.  The  scores  were  as  follows : 

Ji-ounce.  %-ounce. 

Charles  Rhine  .  98.9  97.6 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer .  98.4  98.1 

M.  A.  Beck .  98.0  98.1 

Tames  McBride  .  97.1 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub .  97.1 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 
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Grilse  and  Salmon. 

New  York  City,  Sept.  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  should  like  some  information  as  to 
the  weights  of  grilse.  On  Tobique  they  run 
from  three  pounds  to  live  and  a  half  pounds;  is 
that  true  of  ail  grilse,  or  do  they  vary  in  the 
different  rivers? 

I  killed  this  summer  a  grilse  of  a  size  I  had 
never  heard  of  before.  It  was  fourteen  and  one- 
eighth  inches  long,  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
deep  and  weighed  exactly  one  pound.  My  theory 
is  that  by  some  accident  he  failed  to  get  to  sea 
between  his  smolt  and  grilse  periods ;  is  that 
tenable?  Are  all  grilse  males? 

The  Tobique  guides'  explanation  of  their  story 
that  only  the  male  grilse  returned  to  the  river 
was  that,  as  the  early  runs  of  salmon  were  most¬ 
ly  females  and  got  up  to  the  upper  pools  of  the 
rivers  on  the  higher  wafer,  the  large  males  of 
the  later  (and  low  water)  runs  could  not  get 
up  so  far,  so  the  male  grilse  fertilized  the  fe¬ 
males  of  the  upper  pools.  If  grilse  in  the  rivers 
are  of  both  sexes,  do  female  grilse  spawn? 

Colonel  Emmet  agrees  with  the  guides  that 
only  male  salmon  return  to  the  rivers  in  the 
grilse  period.  Is  there  no  book  to  be  had  on 
salmon  on  our  Atlantic  coast?  The  dates,  etc., 
of  salmon  runs  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  so 
different  from  ours  as  to  make  comparison 
difficult.  Oxbow. 

[Malloch,  in  his  book  on  "The  Salmon,"  states 
that  in  the  River  Tay  the  grilse  appear  about 
the  last  of  May,  when  their  weights  are  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  pounds,  and  often 
smaller  in  other  rivers.  The  Scottish  rivers  are 
earlier  than  the  Tay,  and  grilse  appear  in  them 
as  early  as  April  1.  By  the  end  of  June  these 
weighed  about  five  pounds;  Aug.  1,  eight  pounds; 
Sept.  1,  ten  pounds. 

Calderwood,  in  his  "Life  of  the  Salmon,’’ 
mentions  sixteen  grilse  previously  marked  which 
were  recaptured  in  the  Tay  from  June  1  to  Aug. 
4.  Their  weights  ranged  from  three  to  seven 
pounds.  One  of  the  records  for  early  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  of  a  two  and  a  quarter-pound  grilse 
taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  March  6,  1905. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Scottish  Fish¬ 
ery  Board,  15,000  grilse  were  taken  at  Aberdeen 
and  reported  by  the  Harbor  Commission  of  that 
city  in  1885.  The  average  weight  in  round  num¬ 
bers  was  four  pounds  thirteen  ounces. 

Comeau,  in  his  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North 
Shore,’’  claims  that  grilse  enter  fresh  water  in 
July-September  of  their  fourth  or  fifth  year, 
weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds. 

Another  reference  from  Malloch’s  book  re¬ 
lates  to  ponds  which,  we  take  it,  are  connected 
with  the  Tay:  “The  fry  which  were  hatched 
in  March,  1903,  become  smolts  in  April.  1905, 
and  migrated  to  the  sea  in  April  and  May.  1905, 
at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  first  run  of  these 
returned  to  the  river  as  grilse  weighing  from 
one  and  a  half  to  twelve  or  thirteen  pounds, 
from  the  last  week  in  May  till  the  end  of  De¬ 
cember,  1906.  The  second  run  continued  to  come 
from  the  middle  of  December,  1906,  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June,  1907,  and  weighed  from  six  to  thir¬ 
teen  pounds.  The  third  run  returned  from  the 
middle  of  July,  1907.  to  the  end  of  December, 
and  weighed  from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds.  The 
fourth  run  extended  from  the  middle  of  October, 
1907,  to  the  end  of  May,  1908.  and  weighed  from 


thirteen  to  thirty-eight  and  occasionally  forty 
pounds.  The  average  weight  was  about  twenty 
pounds,  but  it  varies  a  pound  or  two  from  year 
to  year.  The  fifth  run  came  on  in  May,  1908, 
and  lasted  till  December,  and  their  weight  was 
from  twenty  to  forty-five  pounds.  The  sixth 
run,  which  began  in  December,  1908,  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  December,  1909.” 

Elsewhere  Malloch  says:  “Grilse  from  four 
to  thirteen  pounds  run  from  the  middle  of  May 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  December.  These 
spawn  the  same  season  as  they  come  up,  and 
become  kelts.  Many  of  them,  both  male  and 
female,  die  after  spawning,  the  mortality  among 
the  males  predominating.” 

He  justifies  this  assertion  by  saying  that  posi¬ 
tive  information  to  this  effect  has  been  obtained 
through  marking  the  salmon.  Further  on  he 
says :  “Almost  all  the  kelts  that  have  been 

marked  on  the  Tay  and  recaptured  have  been 
females.’’ 

Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  size  of  the 
fish  which  has  given  the  guides  their  idea  that 
the  grilse  males  and  the  salmon  females  spawn 
at  the  same  time.  I11  “Letters  to  a  Salmon 
Fisher’s  Sons,”  A.  H.  Chaytor,  who  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  salmon  habits,  gives 
a  number  of  instances  where  males  of  small 
size  and  females  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds’ 
weight  were  seen  spawning  together,  and  in 
other  cases  large  males  and  small  females.  He 
also  mentions  seeing  grilse  of  four  or  five 
pounds  in  the  company  of  several  males  and 
females  of  large  size. 

This  author  claims  that  he  has  watched  the 
salmon  spawning  every  winter  for  fifteen  years 
in  a  river  where  the  water  is  so  clear  and  shal¬ 
low  that  all  of  the  actions  of  the  fish  can  be 
seen  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet.  There  is  much 
speculation  in  the  books  on  salmon  habits.  One 
of  the  old  authorities  in  effect  claims  that  the 
salmon  bury  their  eggs  at  a  depth  of  three  or 
four  feet,  which  is  manifestly  impossible.  Mr. 
Chaytor,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
subject,  claims  that  so  far  as  he  can  determine 
by  close  observation,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
no  direct  attempt  whatever  is  made  by  either 
the  male  or  the  female  salmon  to  form  hollows 
for  the  ova,  or  to  cover  it  up  afterward.  He 
claims  that  the  covering  of  the  ova  with  gravel 
and  stones  follows  the  action  of  the  fish  natur¬ 
ally,  and  as  they  spawn  in  swift  water,  and  the 
records  show  that  the  eggs  are  invariably  found 
in  the  gravel  several  feet  below  the  position 
taken  by  the  female,  it  seems  probable  this  is 
correct. — Editor.] 


Bass  Fishing. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  17. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  fishing  has  by  no  means  been 
up  to  its  standard,  and  only  good  fishing  from 
this  date  forward  will  reclaim  the  reputation  of 
the  year.  I  see  no  reason  for  this  slackness  of 
the  fish  to  take  the  bait.  I  have  whipped  the 
waters  morning  and  evening  with  no  results  to 
speak  of.  I  have-  used  wooden  minnows,  frogs, 
grasshoppers,  helgramites  and  live  minnows  with 
about  equal  luck.  The  bass  have  not  yet  come 
up  in  the  shallows.  I  have  caught  a  good  num¬ 
ber  of  the  black  bass  tribe  while  still-fishing, 
showing  that  they  are  yet  in  the  deeps.  The 
lakes  and  creeks  are  very  low. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


American  Fishes  in  Austrian  Waters* 

In  the  belief  that  it  might  greatly  interest 
American  fish  breeders  to  know  what  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  have  been  made  -by 
Austrian  pisciculturists  in  regard  to  fish  imported 
from  America  for  breeding  purposes,  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  special  invitation  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Fourth  International  Fishery  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  1908,  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Austrian  Fishery  Society  has  called  upon  the 
prominent  fish  breeders  to  furnish  their  observa¬ 
tions  regarding  the  results  obtained  with  such 
American  fish.  These  results,  which  are  briefly 
set  forth  here,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  of  all 
the  salmonidse  which  can  be  taken  into  account 
for  breeding  purposes  the  American  rainbow 
trout  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  important. 
This  trout,  which  has  now  been  in  Austrian 
waters  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  despite  mani¬ 
fold  opposition  has  gained,  so  to  say,  the  rights 
of  citizenship  there.  Owing  to  its  excellent  qual¬ 
ities  it  has  been  quickly  introduced  into  all  pond 
fisheries  and  is  really  a  first  class  salmonid.  In 
consequence  of  its  ability  to  endure  deep  water, 
the  number  of  ponds  in  which  it  can  grow  is 
quite  considerable,  and  pond-fish  owners  would 
be  well  advised  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
rainbow  trout,  without  forgetting,  however,  that 
after  all  it  is  a  salmonid.  Its  capacity  to  stand 
high  temperatures  enables  it  to  replace  the  pike 
in  carp  ponds,  the  more  so  as  it  does  not  possess 
the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  latter. 

The  irideus  is  just  as  indifferent  to  high  tem¬ 
peratures  as  to  cold.  Therefore  at  a  time  when 
the  Salmo  fontinaUs,  or  brook  char,  and  the 
native  brook  trout  have  long  ceased  to  take  food 
the  irideus  still  comes  to  its  meals,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  offered  to  the  breeder  by  its  appetite,/ 
displayed  even  when  the  pond  is  covered  with 
ice,  must  not  be  underestimated.  In  addition  to 
this  its  power  of  resistance  against  diseases  is 
amazing.  It  is  not  only — perhaps  owing  to  its 
perceptibly  thicker  skin — far  less  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  malignant  Saprolegniacese  than  all 
the  other  Salmonidae,  and  therefore  very  rarely 
seized  with  fungus,  but  it  also  appears  to  possess 
immunity  from  the  most  dangerous  bacterial  dis¬ 
eases,  such  as  furunculosis.  Its  indifference  to 
polluted  waters  enables  it  to  live  in  water  courses 
where  no  other  salmonid  could  thrive.  Even  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  factories  dis¬ 
charging  waste  water  and  refuse,  where  both  the 
brook  trout  and  the  char  could  certainly  not 
exist,  irideus  flourishes  and  grows  fat.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  specially  valuable  for  exclusively  or 
partially  populating  the  numerous  cold  ponds  in 
the  forests  of  lower  Austria,  which  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  low  temperature,  severe  climate, 
and  exposed  situation  are  less  adapted  for  carp 
breeding-.  Altogether  it  must  be  said  that  the 
irideus  has  fully  come  up  to  all  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  it  in  nearly  every  instance. 

Thus  until  very  recently  all  breeders  joined 
in  a  panegyric  of  the  irideus.  But  things  have 
now  changed.  The  sad  discovery  has  been  made 
that  the  much-praised  power  of  resistance  of  the 
rainbow  trout  in  ponds  against  disease  rapidly 
decreases  and  that  this  fish  if  strongly  fed  now¬ 
adays  suddenly  shows  a  remarkable  frailty,  nay 
( Continued  on  page  513.) 

*By  Franz  Von  Pirko,  President  of  the"  Imperial  and 
Royal  Austrian  Fishery  Society:  A  paper  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society. 


Some  New  Yachts. 

Morton  F.  Plant,  who  this  year  had  the  55- 
footer  Shinina  built  and  raced,  is  thinking  of 
building  another  yacht  for  next  season  and  will 
probably  sell  Shinina.  He  rather  favors  Class 
B  of  schooners  and  may  build  a  vessel  to  race 
tagainst  Queen,  Elmina  and  Westward,  if  that 
vessel  is  not  sold  abroad.  Mr.  Plant  formerly 
owned  Ingomar,  and  after  racing  her  abroad, 
sailed  her  one  season  in  these  waters.  With  a 
new  yacht  in  Class  B,  schooner  racing  would 
be  revived  in  these  waters  and  a  great  season 
follow. 

In  the  event  of  his  not  building  a  schooner, 
he  will  probably  have  a  new  yacht  for  the  same 
class  as  that  in  which  Shinina  sails.  Avenger 
has  been  sold  by  H.  L.  Maxwell  to  Daniel 
Bacon,  who  says  he  intends  to  race  the  yacht. 
William  Gardner  is  at  work  on  plans  for  a  new 
55-footer  for  Wilson  Marshall  and  Leonard 
Richards,  and  should  Shinina  be  purchased  by 
a  racing  man,  that  class  would  be  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  one. 

L.  S.  Plerzig,  who  has  sailed  Gardenia  for 
several  seasons,  is  trying  to  sell  the  yacht  and 
intends  to  have  a  Class  P  yacht  and  race  against 
Cara  Mia  and  Windward.  Other  31-raters  are 
being  talked  of. 

Davis  and  Eagle,  who  have  raced  the  S  boat 
Alice  this  season,  are  to  have  a  new  yacht  in 
Class  Q,  and  others  are  thinking  of  building  in 
that  popular  class. 

Fred  Hoyt  is  to  have  a  new  Sonder  boat  to 
take  the  place  of  Skeezix,  and  C.  H.  Foster  is 
to  have  a  new  Sonder  built  from  designs  by  W. 
Starling  Burgess. 

It  looks  as  if  the  coming  winter  would  be  a 
good  one  for  the  builders  and  designers,  and 
those  yachtsmen  who  wish  the  yachts  ready 
by  the  opening  of  the-  season  would  do  well  to 
place  their  orders  early. 


New  York  Y.  C. 

The  season  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  closed  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  15,  with  a  regatta  for  the 
autumn  cups,  in  which  thirteen  yachts  started. 
An  got  through  the  races  successfully  in  spite 
of  the  ill  luck  supposed  to  be  associated  with 
that  number,  but  on  the  way  back  to  the  city 
Diana,  the  steamer  of  Vice-Commodore  C. 
Ledyard  Blair,  struck  on  Nigger  Head  Rock  in 
Hell  Gate.  She  had  about  forty  guests  of  Com¬ 
modore  Blair  on  board,  who  had  watched  the 
races.  A  tow  forced  the  yacht  on  the  rock. 
The  guests  were  taken  off  and  finished  their 
outing  on  a  tug  boat,  and  later  Diana  floated 
off,  very  little  hurt. 

The  racers  were  started  from  a  line  off  Mott’s 
Point  shortly  after  noon.  The  wind  was  E.  N. 
E.,  about  12  miles,  and  the  course  took  the 
yachts  to  Parsonage  Point  and  then  to  Green¬ 
wich  Point,  1914  miles.  The  second  leg  was  to 
windward. 

Aurora  led  at  the  start  with  Winsome  last. 
They  turned  the  first  mark  in  the  same  order, 
and  when  on  the  wind,  Istalena  moved  into  sec¬ 
ond  place.  At  the  weather  mark,  Aurora  led  by 
a  small. margin,  and  Winsome  was  five  minutes 
astern.  Down  the  wind  Winsome  did  remark¬ 
ably  well.  She  caught  Istalena  and  finished  the 
race  in  second  place,  being  beaten  by  28s.  by 
Aurora. 

Iii  Class  M,  Adventuress  beat  Irondequoit  on 
corrected  time  by  59s.,  and  Eleanora  by  5m. 
10s.  Cara  Mia  won  from  Windward,  and  Elera 
won  the  race  for  New  York  30-footers  with 
Caprice  second.  The  elapsed  times: 

Sloops — Class  T\ — Course  19^4  Miles. 

Aurora  . . .  .  2  14  27  Istalena  . 2  15  06 

Winsome  .  2  14  55 

Sloops— Class  M— Course,  1914  Miles. 

Adventuress  .  0  26  57  Irondequoit  .  2  33  51 

Eleanora  . .  2  34  04 


Corrected  times:  Adventuress,  1.54.04;  Irondequoit, 
1  55.03;  Eleanora  1.59.14. 

Sloops — Class  P — Course,  1914  Miles. 

Windward  .  2  52  27  Cara  Mia  .  2  51  08 

New  York  A.  C.  30-footers — Course*  1914  Miles. 

Alera  .  2  52  33  Dahinda  . 2  56  12 

Caprice  . 2  53  06  Juanita  .  2  56  46 

Phryne  .  2  55  13 


Aurora  Wins  Good  Race. 

The  owners  of  the  65-footers  __  arranged  a 
novel  race,  which  was  sailed  011  Friday,  Sept. 
16.  The  owners  subscribed  to  a  purse  to  be 
divided  among  the  crew  of  the  winning  yacht. 
The  yachts  were  sailed  by  their  sailing  masters 
and  the  owners  watched  the  race,  criticized 
freely  and  acted  as  regatta  committee.  The 
conditions  were  ideal,  there  was  a  strong  wind 
from  E.  N.  E.,  and  a  long  course  was  selected, 
the  yachts  going  to  Long  Neck  Point,  14  miles 
away,  first,  then  to  Parsonage  Point  and  then 
home  to  Mott's  Point.  The  battle  on  the  wind 
was  a  fine  one,  and  the  yachts  heeled  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  so  that  their  rails 
were  under,  and  they  plunged  through  the  seas 
in  fine  style.  Aurora  got  the  position  at  the 
start,  with  Istalena  second.  At  the  weather 
mark  Aurora  had  beaten  Istalena  nn.  15s.  and 
Winsome  7m.  50s. 

Running  to  the  next  mark,  Winsome  parted 
her  spinnaker  halliards  and  the  big  sail  dropped 
into  the  water.  Aurora  on  this  leg  beat  Ista¬ 
lena  itn.  25c.  and  Winsome  2m.  35s.  Reaching 
across  the  Sound  for  home,  Istalena  did  tile 
best  work.  She  beat  Aurora  7s.  and  Winsome 
56s.  The  elapsed  times  for  the  course  were: 
Aurora,  3.40.03;  Istalena  3.42.56;  Winsome, 
3.49.29. 


Larchmont  Y.  C. 

The  Larchmont  Y.  C.  closed  its  racing  sea¬ 
son  last  Saturday  with  some  special  races,  a 
clam  bake  and  the  hauling  down  of  the  yacht 
ensign,  which  has  flown  from  the  yard  on  the 
flag  staff  in  front  of  the  club  house  since  last 
June.'  The  races  were  of  classes  K  and  M  and 
the  inter-club  class.  They  were  sent  around 
triangular  courses,  going  to  the  eastwart  first. 
The  wind  at  the  start  was  N.  W.,  but  later  it 
backed  to  N.  and  then  E.  of  N.  and  was  puffy 
and  fitful  all  day.  The  yachts  reached  to  the 
first  mark,  ran  with  spinnakers  to  the  secqnd 
and  beat  home.  Aurora  was  first  away  after 
the  signal  and  Winsome  followed.  Istalena 
started  three  seconds  ahead  of  the  signal  and 
was  recalled,  but  she  did  not  return  but  kept  on 
around  the  course.  Aurora  soon  took  the  lead, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  led  by  3m.  15s. 
Istalena  was  second,  3m.  17s.  ahead  of  Win¬ 
some.  On  the  second  round  the  yachts  found  a 
soft  spot  at  Hempstead,  and  Istalena  crawled 
up  on  Aurora,  but  Aurora  finished  first,  beating 
Istalena  ini.  24s.  and  Winsome  6m.  40s. 

In  Class  M,  Adventuress  went  to  the  front 
at  the  start  and  kept  there.  On  the  last  leg 
Irondequoit  and  Eleanora  almost  caught  her, 
owing  to  a  shift  in  the  wind.  Adventuress  won 
the  race  on  corrected  time,  and  Irondequoit 
beat  Eleanora  4s.  for  second  place.  The  inter¬ 
club  class  race  was  won  by  Festina,  with  Dag- 
mar  second.  The  times: 

Sloops — Class  K — Course  30*|  Miles. 

Aurora  .  3  39  05  Istalena  .  3  40  29 

Winsome  .  3  45  05 

Stoops — Class  M — Course  23  Miles. 

Adventuress  .  3  50  15  Irondequoit  .  4  05  05 

Eleanora  .  4'  00  25  Gardenia  .  4  29  15 

Corrected  times:  Adventuress,  3.56.15;  Irondequoit. 
3.58.02;  Eleanora,  3.58.06;  Gardenia,  4.22.58. 

Interclub  Class — Course,  11  Miles. 

Festina  .  2  11  53  Como  .  2  16  13 

Dagmar  .  2  12  28  Babbette  .  2  16  23 

Lewanna  .  2  14  18  Wild  Thyme  .  2  10  57 

Hamburg  II.  .  2  14  59  Triton  .  2  19  26 

Yulian  .  2  15  42 


Manh&sset  Bay  Y.  C. 

The  annual  regatta  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Y. 
C.,  which  was  postponed  last  June  because  of  a 
severe  storm  was  sailed  on  Friday,  Sept.  16.  - 
The  course  was  from  a  line  off  the  club  house 
to  Gangway  Buoy,  then  to  Prospect  Point  and 
home.  The  wind  was  strong  E.  N.  E.  While 
sailing  across  the  bay  before  the  start,  Alera, 
owned  by  J.  W.  and  E.  P.  Allcer,  carried  away 
her  mast,  and  during  the  race  Sally  IX.  was 
dismasted.  Only  those  classes  in  which  points 
for  the  championship  counted  took  part  in  the 
regatta.  The  elapsed  times  follow: 

New  York  30-footers — Course  10  Miles. 

Caprice  . . .  •  •  1  22  22 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  10  Miles. 

Tuanita  .  1  27  00  Crescent  .  1  23  41 

Interim  .  1  29  35 

Corrected  times:  Crescent,  1.22.01;  Interim,  1.2S.40; 
Juanita,  1.27.00. 

Handicap — Second  Division — Course,  10  Miles. 

Fearless  .  1  25  15  Naiad  .  1  42  12 

Scud  .  1  25  31  Mist  .  1  46  51 

Red  Wing  .  1  28  39  Sally  IX . Disabled 

Waialua  . 1  37  19 

Corrected  times:  Scud,  1.23.57;  Fearless,  1.24.24;  Red 
Wing,  1.28.14;  Waialua,  1.36.28;  Naiad,  1.38.23;  Mist, 
1.43.53. 

Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Course,  10  Miles. 

Scylla  .  1  38  05  Nereid  . 1  39  IS 

Ardette  .  1  37  14  Mahaska  . Disabled 

Larchmont  Interclub  Class — Course,  10  Miles. 

Triton  .  1  30  21  Yukan  .  1  31  09 

Bug  Class — Course,  6  Miles. 

Dragon  Fly  .  1  11  32  Iney  .  1  16  10 

Rose  Bug  .  1  15  16  Mayfly  .  1  IS  09 

Big  Bug  . 1  15  23 

Manhasset  Bay  One-Design — Old — Course,  10  Miles. 
Chichioker  .  1  44  52  Pixy  .  1  51  15 

The  fall  regatta  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C. 
was  sailed  last  Saturday.  It  was  the  last  open 
event  of  the  season  on  the  Sound.  The  stairts 
were  made  off  Execution  Rock,  and  the  course 
for  larger  boats  was  to  Parsonage  Point,  Ma- 
tinnicock  Point  and  home,  10  miles.  The  wind 
was  N.  W.  at  the  start  and  later  backed  to  N. 
and  then  E.  of  N.  It  was  fitful  and  fluky. 
There  were  thirty-eight  starters,  and  the 
elapsed  times  show  the  winners  in  the  different 
classes: 


New  Yprk  30-footers — Course,  15%  Miles. 

Caprice  .  2  45  01  Phryne  .  2  43  30 

Nepsi  .  2  45  30  Rowdy  .  d.n.f. 

Handicap  Class — First  Division — Course,  9  Miles. 


Juanita  .  1  45  29 

Sally  IV .  1  46  20 


Crescent  .  1  44  25 

Interim  .  2  02  04 

Handicap  Class — Second  Division — Course,  9  Miles. 

Scud  .  1  53  10  Fearless  .  1  43  56 

Red  Wing  .  1  42  25  Naiad  .  1  58  22 

Waiulua  .  1  43  40 

American  Raceabouts — Course,  9  Miles. 

Marvola  .  2  03  30 

Handicap— Third  Division — Course,  9  Miles. 

Rascal  III .  1  54  34  Chinook  .  2  04  42 

Handicap — Fourth  Division — Course.  9  Miles. 

Grace  II . 2  10  18  Kenosha  II . 2  01  45 

Hand  cap — Fifth  Division — Course.  9  Miles. 

Nimbus  III .  1  55  3C  Miss  Modesty  _  2  02  01 

Sloops — Class  R — Course,  9  Miles. 

Hamburg  .  2  17  33  Hoyden  .  1  5S  35 

Sloops — Class  S — Course.  9  Miles. 

Nereid  .  1  59  41  Let-Her-Be  .  2  16  30 

Manhasset  One-Design — Course^  9  Miles. 

Ardette  .  1  58  21  Mahaska  .  2  01  54 

Scylla  .  1  56  16 

.Manhasset  One-Design — Old — Course,  6  Miles. 

Chichioker  .  1  33  30  Pixy  .  1  35  22 

Bug  Class — Course,  6  Miles. 

Mayfly  .  1  42  55  Rose  Bug  .  1  39  03 

Big  Bug  .  1  36  25  Indy  .  1  41  41 

Bayside  Ow-Dedgn — Course,  6  Miles. 

Edna  . . . 143  10  Adios  .  1  45  47 

Port  Washington  0-». Design— Course.  6  Mile- 

Goyo  .  1  41  42  Viva  .  1  35  45 

Sloops— Class  P— Course,  15%  Miles. 

Windward  .  -  ™ 


The  Hollis  Burgess  Yacht  Agency  has  sold 
the  fast  Bar  Harbor  Herreshoff  one-design 
class  31-footer  sloop  yacht  Indian,  owned  by 
Reginald  Boardman  and  Arthur  Adams,  of 
Boston,  to  Walter  IC.  Shaw,  ot  Concord,  Mass. 


Sept.  24,  1910.] 
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Grayjacket  Wins  Two  Events. 

F.  C.  Noble’s  Class  Q  yacht,  Grayjacket,  won 
two  good  prizes  in  a  special  race  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club  last  week.  That  club  held  the 
Childs  challenge  trophy,  for  which  the  Atlantic 
Y.  C.  challenged,  and  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  race,  other  clubs  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  contest.  Unfortunately,  the  Crescent  Club 
did  not  have  a  yacht  fast  enough  to  defend  the 
cup  this  year,  and  so  after  having  held  it  for 
two  seasons  it  had  to  let  it  go  without  a  con¬ 
test. 

As  it  was  late  in  the  season,  it  was  arranged 
that  the  Childs  trophy  should  be  sailed  with 
the  race  for  the  Wilson  cup.  This  last  named 
trophy  is  offered  each  season  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Lower  Bay.  Yachts  of  all  classes 
are  eligible,  and  they  sail  with  time  allowance 
figured  on  their  actual  rating.  Had  it  been  a 
day  of  moderate  weather,  there  would  have  been 
at  least  a  dozen  starters,  but  the  wind  was  quite 
fresh  and  yachtsmen  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Grayjacket 
would  win.  That  yacht  has  made  a  great  record 
this  her  first  season,  and  is  at  her  best  when 
the  wind  freshens. 

There  were  three  starters  for  the  Childs 
trophy — Grayjacket  representing  the  Atlantic 
Y.  C.  and  More  Joy,  owned  by  W.  H.  Childs, 
and  Joy,  owned  by  lie  Sauvage  and  Geer,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Bensonluirst  Y.  C.  Alice,  owned  by 
Davis  &  Eagle,  raced  for  the  Wilson  cup 
against  the  other  three.  The  wind  was  N.  by  E. 
and  the  course  took  the  yachts  to  Bensonluirst, 
Fort  Hamilton,  Buoy  No.  7,  and  home  to  Sea 
Gate,  1 1.5  miles.  To  Bensonluirst  it  was  wind¬ 
ward  work,  and  from  Buoy  No.  7  to  the  finish 
was  also  on  the  wind. 

They  got  away  well  bunched,  but  Grayjacket 
at  once  drew  ahead,  and  when  on  the  wind,  the 
last  leg,  she  sailed  away  from  the  others.  Alice 
had  trouble  with  her  back  stay  and  was  far 
astern,  so  that  her  allowance  of  17m.  did  not 
help.  The  elapsed  times  were:  Grayjacket, 
2.01.00;  More  Joy,  2.09.08;  Joy,  2.21. 13;  Alice, 
245-56. 

^  The  Atlantic  Club  consequently  takes  the 
Childs  trophy  and  Grayjacket  wins  the  cham¬ 
pionship  and  the  handsome  Wilson  cup. 


Sonders  for  Kiel. 

Ti-ie  trial  races  of  the  Eastern  Y’.  C.  held  to 
select  three  Sonder  boats  to  go  to  Kiel  next 
spring  resulted  in  the  selection  of  Beaver,  Bibe¬ 
lot  and  Cima.  Beaver  is  owned  by  George  B. 
Dabney,  August  H.  Eustis  and  George  Nichols, 
of  the  Beverly  Y.  C.  She  was  built  from  de¬ 
signs  by  W.  Starling  Burgess  and  took  part  in 
the  series  of  races  sailed  against  the  Spanish 
yachts  and  won  the  Gov.  Draper  cup.  Bibelot 
was  built  by  Herreshoff  and  is  owned  by  Harry 
Payne  Whitney,  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.,  and 
Robert  W.  Emmons  2d,  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C. 
Cima  was  built  from  designs  by  Charles  D. 
Mower  and  is  owned  by  Guy  Lowell,  of  the 
Eastern  Y.  C.  She  was  one  of  the  trio  to  sail 
against  the  Spanish  and  is  considered  the  best 
heavy  weather  boat  of  the  three  selected. 

The  races  were  sailed  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  that  the  conditions  there 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  at  Kiel,  but  this 
year  light  winds  and  smooth  water  prevailed  in 
nearly  all  the  races.  Capt.  Luis  Arana  of  the 
Spanish  Sonder  boat  Chonta,  offered  a  prize 
for  the  yacht  making  the  best  record  in  these 
trials  and  the  committee  has  decided  that  this 
trophy  goes  to  Beaver. 

Sixteen  yachts  took  part  in  the  trials,  and 
after  half  of  these  had  been  eliminated,  the 
other  eight  sailed  several  good  races,  but  all 
in  light  winds  until  the  last  day,  when  there 
was  a  good  brisk  wind  and  choppy  sea.  Two 
races  were  sailed  then.  The  first  was  won  by 
Bibelot,  which  benefited  by  a  shift  in  the  wind, 
and  the  second  was  won  by  Cima  in  a  fair  test. 
Cima  had  shown  that  she  was  very  good  in 
light  weather,  and  the  record  made  in  the  fresh 
wind  made  the  committee  choose  her  as  one  of 
the  three. 

1  he  summary  of  points  in  five  races  sailed 


by  yachts  in  one  division  were:  Cima  8,  Beaver 
8,  Sea  Coon  14.  Bibelot  16,  Helen  16,  Peg  16, 
Coot  18,  Bessie  21. 

The  summary  of  points  in  all  races  sailed 
were:  Beaver  10.  Cima  14,  Bibelot  17.  Peg  19, 
Sea  Coon  25,  Helen  27,  Coot  28,  Bessie  38. 


Atlantic  Y.  C. 

The  closing  event  of  the  Lower  Bay  and  the 
twelfth  race  of  the  series  for  the  championship 
was  sailed  last  Saturday.  The  wind  was  very 
light  and  only  three  classes  were  able  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course.  In  Class  Q  the  times  at  the 
end  of  the  first  round  were:  Grayjacket, 

4:12:04;  More  Joy,  4:12:11;  Spider,  4:15:05; 
Soya,  4:14:25;  Florence,  4:16:47.  The  times 
of  the  classes  which  made  the  race  were: 

Sloops — Class  X— Course,  4  Miles. 


Bobs  . 

.  1  16  32 

Merry  Widow  . 

1  22  07 

Slow  Poke  . . . 

.  1  If)  37 

Skylark  . 

1  22  21 

Mouse  . 

.  1  20  21 

Suffragette  . . 

1  23  16 

Scud  . 

.  1  21  57 

Pike  . 

1  23  35 

Sloops — v 

— Course,  4  Miles. 

Skeets  . 

.  1  31  4S 

Aries  . 

1  50  55 

Bullfinch  . . . . 

.  1  34  05 

Meteor  . 

d.n.f. 

Viva  . 

.  1  3S  42 

Chairman 

Boucher  decided  to  start  the 

other 

classes  the 

next  day. 

The  elapsed  times 

made 

then  were: 

•  Sloops — Oass  S- 

—Course,  12  Miles. 

Grayjacket  .. 

.  2  14  12 

Florence  . 

2  19  44 

2  21  34 

s, 

oops— C"'-  S 

— Crurse  12  Miles. 

Bensonluirst  . 

.  2  52  13 

Alice  . 

2  53  40 

Handicap — First  Division — Course,  12  Miles. 

Joy  . .  2  28  15  La  Cubana  .  2  39  07 

Miana  .  2  32  07 

Corrected  times:  La  Cubana,  2.27.33;  Miana,  2.27.40; 
Joy,  2:28.15. 

Handicap; — Sec^nrl  Division — Course,  12  Miles. 
Breeze  .  2  54  16  Careless  .  2  42  45 


Dogger  Bank  Fishermen. 

Not  long  ago  a  tramp  steamer  out  of  Hull, 
England,  and  bound  for  Riga,  sighted  a  little 
trawling  smack  which  had  been  swamped  by  the 
great  seas  that,  breaking  aboard,  put  out  the 
fires.  The  crew  was  saved,  but  the  really  re¬ 
markable  thing  about  it  all  was  that  when  ob¬ 
served  by  the  rescuers  those  toilers  of  the  deep 
had  their  nets  out  and  were  about  their  usual 
business'. 

Trawling  off  the  Dagger,  a  submarine  bank 
170  by  70  miles,  are  fleets  of  from  100  to  150 
vessels,  each  manned  by  a  crew  of  five  or  six 
men.  The  fish  are  sent  to  Billingsgate  and  Shad- 
well  and  through  those  great  distributing  cen¬ 
ters  find  their  way  to  English  breakfast  tables. 
Each  fleet  is  commanded  by  an  admiral  whose 
vessel  is  readily  distinguishable  by  a  flag  at  the 
forestay.  The  smacks  are  ketch  rjgged,  65  to 
95  feet,  and  ai>e  worked  by  companies  and  by 
individual  owners. 

The  crews  get  small  standing  wages  and  a  per¬ 
centage.  They  have  no  outfit  to  speak  of ;  any¬ 
thing  strong  and  warm  serves  as  clothing.  The 
mission  to  deep  sea  fishermen  provides  sea  boots, 
stockings,  steering  gloves  and  similar  articles  at 
nominal  prices.  The  mission  also  supplies  sound 
tobacco  and  equally  sound  reading  matter,  and 
from  the  same  source  men  receive  free,  medical 
treatment.  t 

The  process  of  trawling,  writes  Henry  Water¬ 
man  in  -Zion’s  Plerald,  is  simply  ground  fishing 
or  fish  dredging.  A  smack  tows  a  large  net 
which  is  attached  to  a  trawl  beam  between  fifty 
and  sixty  feet  long,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a 
heavy  iron  band  that  keeps  the  trawl  beam 
swinging  about  three  feet  clear.  This  appara¬ 
tus  is  dragged  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
The  gear  is  raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of 
a  'small  steam  engine.  In  the  old  days  the  trawl 
was  raised  by  hand,  a  process  which  meant  a 
terrible  strain  at  the  capstan  ,f or  two  hours.  To¬ 
day  the  task  is  accomplished  in  half  an  hour. 

A  fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels  will  readily  care 
for  an  area  of  ten  miles.  The  necessity  of  all 
obeying  the  admiral’s  signals  as  to  when  to  haul 
the  net  or  when  to  sheet  it  is  evident,  as,  failing 
good  discipline,  the  smacks  would  be  in  con¬ 
stant  danger  of  collision  and  fouling  one  an¬ 
other’s  gear.  The  smacks  lay  to  to  haul  the  nets, 


and  when  trawling  in  a  good  breeze  sail  at  a 
rate  of  about  three  to  four  knots,  as  the  fish 
lie  close  to  the  bottom  in  twenty  to  thirty 
fathoms  of  water,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
pay  out  some  eighty  fathoms  of  trawl  rope. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  at  night, 
and  when  it  is  good  the  men  often,  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  three  hours’  sleep  in  the  twenty- 
four.  Each  fleet  is  accompanied  by  steam  car¬ 
riers,  one  of  which  leaves  each  morning  for 
London',  Hull  or  Grimsby  with  the  catch  of  the 
previous  night.  Sometimes  the  fleets  are  as  far 
off  as  the  coast  of  Denmark,  and  were  it  not 
for  these .  carriers  much  time  would  be  lost. 
1  hen,  too,  ice  would  be  a  necessity  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  carriers,  an  item  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance. 

In  the  “old  days,”  prior  to  1881,  the  deep-sea 
fishers  were  little  cared  for  by  mission,  board 
of  trade  or  philanthropist.  The  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions  at  that  time  beggar  description,  and  the 
lot  of  those  men  was  anything  but  happy.  While 
yet  boys  they  began  as  cooks  or  apprentices  and 
life  was  a  seesaw  between  fifty  days  at  sea  and 
seven  days  on  shore.  For  pleasure  they  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Dutch  coper,  a  small  vessel  which 
was  always  near  a  fleet,  and  was  a  veritable 
curse  to  the  North  Sea.  The  coper  dealt  in  cheap 
tobacco  and  cheaper  liquor,  and,  not  content  with 
that,  peddled  prurient  books  and  obscene  pic¬ 
tures  Terrible  tales  are  told  of  fights  and  other 
disgraceful  episodes  on  board  the  copers.  I  re¬ 
call  one  weird  story  of  a  drunken  lot  trying  to 
rouse  a  still  drunker  comrade.  Failing  to  do 
that  they  saturated  his  clothes  with  turpentine 
and  applied  a  match.  The  man  was  burned  to 
death,  the  ship  took  fire  and  was  barely  saved. 

I  lie  mission  to  deep-sea  fishermen  changed  all 
that.  1  he  mission  took  the  position  that  atten¬ 
tion  to  bodily  welfare  is  the  first  thing  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  has  smacks  of  its  own  which  fish 
alongside  the  fleets  and  the  revenue  so  raised 
goes  toward  the  support  of  the  mission.  Such 
revenue,  however,  is  at  best  but  incidental,  and 
voluntary  subscription  had  to  be  resorted  to. 
1  he  expense  of  such  work  is  heavy,  the  mission 
maintaining  nine  smacks  in  the  North  Sea  as  well 
as  carrying  on  work  in  British  North  America. 
Each  smack  combines  church,  temperance  league, 
library  and  club.  In  addition  four  well  equipped 
hospital  boats  make  extra  demands  for  money. 

The  smacksmen  make  excellent  sailors  under 
all  conditions.  Tnured  to  danger  from  early  life, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  constant  danger,  they 
fit  into  any  berth  and  show  a  dash  and  hardi¬ 
hood  that  are  little  short  of  the  sublime. 

To  a  genuine  landsman  the  call  of  the  deep 
is  a  mystery.  Occasionally  some  curious  investi¬ 
gator  takes  a  trip  to  the  Dogger  Bank.  One 
trip  is  generally  enough.  The  smacks  are  neces¬ 
sarily  dirty,  the  smell  of  fish  is  everywhere  and 
everything  is  covered  with  fish  scales  and  gurry. 
The  fetid  air  of  the  cabin  makes  the  forecastle 
of  a  coasting  brig  a  sweet  resting  place  in  com¬ 
parison. 


Two  Good  All-Round  Sportsmen. 

A  novel  sporting  event  was  brought  off  by 
two  members  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Y.  C.  last 
week,  says  the  Yachting  World.  The  contes¬ 
tants  were  Captain  R.  Alexander.  J.P.,  and 
Colonel  Rhodes,  who  started  their  day’s  outing 
at  9  a.  m.  with  tennis,  croquet  and  archery  on 
the  Ryde  Tennis  Club’s  ground.  From  there 
they  motored  to  the  I.  W.  Gun  Club's  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ashley  for  a  clay  pigeon  shooting 
match,  then  back  to  Ryde  for  a  game  of  bowls. 
Proceeding  to  Bembridge,  golf,  squash,  racquets, 
and  a  sailing  match  took  place,  after  which,  at 
the  St.  Helen’s  miniature  rifle  range,  there  were 
rifle  and  revolver  matches.  The  motor  was  then 
requisitioned  for  a  ride  to  Carisbrooke  for  half 
an  hour’s  trout  fishing.  Returning  to  the  Royal 
Victoria  Y.  C.,  quoits,  billiards,  snooker  pool 
and  ecarte  were  indulged  in.  Colonel  Rhodes 
won  eight  events  and  Captain  Alexander  seven, 
with  a  pointless  draw  at  the  fish  stream,  where 
nothing  was  caught. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Scientific  Designing. 

Ix  the  rigging  of  our  yachts  there  is  one  very 
common  peculiarity,  if  not  an  error — there  is  no 
consistency  in  the  angle  of  the  spreaders.  In 
some  yachts  they  are  inclined  upward,  and  in 
some  downward  ;  and  the  size  of  the  angle  is  a 
variable  quantity.  In  these  days  of  scientific 
(save  the  mark!)  methods  of  designing  we 
would  expect  to  see  some  definite  principle  in 
details  like  this,  says  the  Yachtsman.  Should 
the  spreaders  not  be  inclined  so  that  they  bisect 
the  angle  of  the  topmast  shroud  caused  by  them? 
In  this  way  there  would  be  a  pure  "push'’  stress 
on  the  spreaders  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
design  them  (if  not  exactly  suited  to  the  inde¬ 
terminate  stresses  coming  upon  them)  to  be,  at 
least,  in  keeping  with  the  strength  of  the  shroud. 
Is  it  not  in  this  direction  that  our  efforts  to  be 
scientific  should  lie?  For  instance  the  rigging 
of  a  yacht  can  be  arranged  so  that  all  the  de¬ 
tails  are  of  uniform  strength,  and  then  no  part 
is  excessively  stressed. 

We  can  hardly  calculate  from  first  principles 
the  stresses  coming  on  a  mast.  But  we  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  dimensions  of  a  rigging  screw  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  strength  of  the  shroud  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  Is  this  class  of  detail, 
as  indicated  by  the  case  of  the  spreaders,  not 
neglected  in  these  days  of  scientific  design  ? 

Perhaps  the  writer  might  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  problem  involved  in  an  attempt  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  stresses  coming  on  a  mast.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  to  determine  the  righting  moment 
in  foot  tons  of  a  yacht  at  any  inclination.  If  we 
take,  say,  the  maximum  angle  of  heel  as  the  one 
at  which  the  deck  edge  is  immersed  we  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  corresponding  righting  moment.  This 
moment  must  be  equal  to  the  moment  upsetting 
the  vessel  when  sailing  at  that  angle  of  heel. 
We  are  justified  in  considering  that  all  this 
moment  is  transmitted  by  the  mast  and  the 
weather  shrouds.  There  must  be  a  slight  amount 
transmitted  by  the  bowsprit  and  the  mainsheet, 
but  we  may  neglect  this.  So  that  our  problem 
is  to  determine  the  system  of  loading  on  a  canti¬ 
lever  formed  by  the  mast  and  the  weather 
shrouds  which  will  give  a  known  moment  about 
the  axis  of  inclination.  The  cantilever  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  one  suited  to  simple  calculation.  The 
deck  will  act  as  a  support,  there  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  loads  at  the  halliards,  and  a  distributed 
load  up  the  huff  of  the  mainsail.  In  short,  we 
shall  have  a  complex  structure  loaded  in  a  com¬ 
plex  manner,  and  therefore  unsuited  for  ca'cula- 
tion.  Even  if  we  could  determine  the  stresses 
there  are  no  data  on  the  strength  of  timber 
joined  by  glue,  such  as  used  nowadays  in  built 
masts.  Anyone  who  did  make  something  of  a 
calculation  of  this  kind  would  probably  use  a 
high  "factor  of  safety,”  which  would  be  an  ad¬ 
mission  right  away  that  the  calculation  is  not 
exact.  For  what  after  all  is  this  but  a  “factor 
of  ignorance.” 


News  from  the  Clubs. 

A  new  yacht  club  has  been  organized  to  be 
known  as  the  Rockaway  Point  Y.  C.  It  will 
have  a  club  house  at  Rockaway  Point  and  race 
on  Jamaica  Bay.  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
George  W.  Norris,  Commodore;  William  Mc¬ 
Millan,  Vice-Commodore;  W.  S.  Chase,  Rear- 
Commodore;  P.  Howard  Reid,  Treasurer;  L.  J. 
Dolfini,  Secretary. 


The  Bellport  Y.  C.  has  elected  officers  and 
committees  for  next  year  as  follows:  Commo¬ 
dore,  Francis  H.  Holmes;  Vice-Commodore, 
Alexander  N.  Cook;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
James  R.  Watkins;  Trustees — Clarence  Vose, 
Frederick  Edey.  William  H.  Langley,  Rev.  C. 
F.  J.  Wrigley,  Oliver  W.  Robinson  and  D.  B. 
Hennessey;  Regatta  Committee- — A.  I..  Starke, 
Chairman,  James  R.  Watkins,  Henry  Edey.  Dr. 
E.  P.  Crowell,  Richard  B.  Hamel  and  E.  J. 
O’Gorman. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  Y. 
C.  will  be  held  at  Holland  Station  on  Oct.  9. 
The  following  nominations  have  been  made 
and  the  members  will  elect  officers  at  that  meet¬ 
ing:  Commodore.  George  Emener;  Vice-Com¬ 


modore,  John  D.  Stem;  Rear  Commodore,  R. 
T.  Kriete;  Fleet  Captain,  James  Snyder;  Secre¬ 
tary.  Charles  Griswold;  Treasurer.  Frank  A. 
Cooper;  Directors,  William  J.  Moran,  Benjamin 
F.  Daly,  Alexander  H.  McPhee,  Maurice  J. 
Calvin;  Chairman  of  House  Committee,  John 
H.  Ferrill;  Chairman  of  Membership  Commit¬ 
tee,  James  E.  Lent;  Chairman  of  Entertainment 
Committee,  James  H.  Flynn;  Chairman' of  Re¬ 
gatta  Committee,  Walter  N.  Reynolds. 


Glass  for  Ships  Bottom. 

A  provisional  patent  has  been  obtained  by 
Bernard  A.  Kupferberg  and  Captain  Neilson  for 
a  method  of  preventing  the  fouling  of  the  hulls 
of  ships,  particularly  in  tropical  waters,  by  cov¬ 
ering  the  hulls  with  sheets  of  glass,  says  the 
Yachting  World.  The  glass  is  applied  to  the 
bare  metal  in  pieces  about  six  inches  square,  and 
is  fastened  by  a  layer  of  a  special  adhesive  sub¬ 
stance  formed  of  wood  pulp,  resin  and  linseed 
oil.  This  layer  is  about  Y%  inch  in  thickness 
and,  besides  fixing  the  glass,  compensates  for  the 
difference  between  the  co-efficients  of  expansion 
of  the  metal  and  the  glass.  It  is  claimed  that 
it  is  impossible  for  foul  growths  to  obtain  a  hold 
on  the  hull  of  a  vessel  which  is  treated  in  this 
manner  and  that  the  necessity  of  painting  is  en¬ 
tirely  obviated.  Even  when  the  glass  is  cracked 
with  a  hammer  it  appears  to  remain  firmly  ad¬ 
herent  to  the  metal  plate. 


Alt&ir  to  be  Raced  Again. 

The  Hollis  Burgess  Yacht  Agency  has  sold 
the  fast  Herreshoff  45-foot  sloop  Altair,  built 
by  Herreshoff,  to  Edward  Manahan,  of  Boston. 

Altair,  which  was  formerly  owned  by  Cord 
Meyer,  of  New  York,  is  74  feet  over  all,  14  feet 
3  inches  beam  and  14  feet  4  inches  draft.  She 
will  be  sailed  by  Hollis  Burgess  next  season 
and  will  be  raced  along  the  Eastern  coast  and 
in  Long  Island  waters. 


Big  Schooner  for  R.  E.  Tod. 

Former  Commodore  Robert  E.  Tod,  of  the 
Atlantic  Y.  C.,  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Company  for  a 
three-masted  steel  schooner,  which  is  to  be 
ready  for  commission  next  summer.  The  new 
yacht  will  be  198  feet  .  6  inches  long,  38  feet 
beam,  26  feet  draft  and  17  feet  beam  and  will  be 
named  Karina.  It  will  cost  $200,000.  Commo¬ 
dore  Tod  formerly  owned  the  schooner  Thistle, 
which  took  part  in  the  race  across  the  ocean  for 
the  Kaiser’s  cup. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Through  Niagara  Whirlpool. 

Klaus  Larsen  last  Sunday  took  his  motor 
boat  Ferro  successfully  through  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  at  Niagara  Falls.  Larsen  escaped  with 
a  bruised  leg.  The  boat  was  much  the  worse 
for  the  trip.  Larsen  attempted  to  reach  Lewis¬ 
ton,  but  the  engine  would  not  work  after  the 
launch  had  passed  the  rapids  and  Larsen  landed 
near  Niagara  University.  The  launch  is  18  feet 
long  and  5  feet  beam. 

The  Ferro  left  the  dock  at  5  o’clock  and 
headed  straight  for  the  rapids.  Leaving  the 
dock,  Larsen  sent  her  to  mid-stream  and  then 
he  headed  straight  for  the  rapids.  He  kept 
right  in  the  center.  At  5:05  o'clock  Larsen 
passed  under  the  railway  bridge,  and  it  was 
evident  there  was  no  turning  back.  He  was  in 
full  view  as  his  head  appeared  above  a  canvas 
over  the  cockpit  and  which  protected  the  body. 

Under  full  power  he  drove  the  launch  into -the 
rapids  and  from  then  on  the  tiny  craft  was  for 
the  most  part  lost  to  the  view  of  the  spectators. 
The  tossing  spray  of  the  giant  combers  hid  it. 
The  people,  watching  breathlessly  for  a  sight 
of  the  little  boat,  gasped  as  they  saw  it  shoot 
twenty  feet  out  of  the  water  when  struck  by  a 
great  wave.  The  Ferro  landed  right  side  up. 
however,  and  continued  on  to  the  whirlpool. 


Larsen  kept  to  the  outer  edge  of  this  treacher¬ 
ous  maelstrom  and  passed  out  and  down  with¬ 
out  accident.  It  was  just  as  he  left  the  pool, 
he  said  later,  that  his  engine  stopped.  It  was 
impossible  to  start  it  again  and  Larsen  clung 
to  his  wheel. 

In  two  minutes  the  Ferro  was  drifting  stern 
first  and  swung  from  one  side  of  the  river  to 
the  other.  Larsen  found  it  impossible  to  keep. 
a  course.  Safely  passed  the  Devil’s  Hole,  the 
little  motor  boat  was  tossed  toward  the  rocks 
on  the  American  side.  These  Larsen  had  feared 
all  along.  It  was  his  hope  that  by  keeping  the 
engine  running  he  could  hug  the  Canadian 
shore  and  thus  escape  the  ugly  boulders.  Here 
the  Ferro  glanced  against  one  rock  and  then 
was  jammed  between  two.  For  five  minutes 
Larsen  worked  desperately  to  get  his  craft  free. 
Finally  succeeding,  he  was  tossed  toward  mid¬ 
stream,  but  at  the  bend  in  sight  of  the  Lewiston 
bridge  he  was  sucked  toward  the  American 
shore  again  and  ran  aground.  Roy  Rockwell, 
of  Niagara  Falls,  waded  into  the  water  and 
caught  the  painter.  Larsen  was  taken  aboard 
a  trolley  car  and  rode  to  Lewiston,  where  the 
Ferro  was  picked  up  later,  having  been  sent 
adrift. 

Larsen’s  Ferro  is  the  second  engine-propelled 
craft  to  navigate  successfully  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids.  The  old  Maid  of  the  Mist  was  sent 
through  in  1864  to  avoid  confiscation.  Peter 
Nissen,  of  Chicago,  took  an  ordinary  boat 
through  in  1900,  and  C.  A.  Percy,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  went  through  in  1887  and  1901  in  an  en¬ 
gineless  craft. 


Novice  in  a  Motor  Boat. 

A  small  motor  boat  equipped  with  everything 
that  the  new  Federal  law  requires  and  with  vari¬ 
ous  things  that  were  supposed  to  be  necessary 
under  the  regulations  that  some  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  tried  to  enforce  before  the  present 
law  was  enacted  furnished  amusement  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  persons  who  happened  to  be  on 
a  little  pier  in  the  lower  bay  when  the  boat  ar¬ 
rived. 

d'he  boat  was  a  dory  about  twenty  feet  long 
with  a  five  horsepower  motor  in  it,  says  the  Sun. 
The  seats  were  piled  up  with  new  life  jackets. 
On  the  floor  of  the  cockpit  was  a  whistle,  a 
bell  and  a  foghorn.  Sailing  lights  and  a  white 
lantern  were  in  evidence  on  the  little  forward 
deck  and  the  owner  had  two  copies  of  the  motor 
boat  law  in  a  locker.  The  boat  also  carried  half 
a  bushel  of  patent  fire  extinguishers. 

Watchers  on  the  pier  as  the  strange  boat  came 
in  saw  that  there  was  excitement  on  board. 
The  boat  came  nearly  alongside  and  then  veered 
off  and  cut  through  among  the  boats  at  anchor 
or  lying  at  moorings. 

As  she  circled,  a  series  of  explosions  came 
from  the  motor  that  seemed  greatly  to  alarm  the 
occupants.  At  length  as  if  not  knowing  what 
else  to  do  the  man  at  the  wheel  headed  the 
boat  for  the  float  stage  at  the  pier  and  ran  full 
tilt  into  it. 

The  boat  bounded  back  after  the  first  impact 
and  again  bucked  the  float  stage.  Then  the  man 
at  the  wheel  caught  hold  of  a  short  painter  that 
was  made  fast  to  a  ringbolt  at  the  bow,  pulled 
back  with  all  his  might  and  veiled : 

“Whoa !  Whoa !” 

The  others  in  the-  boat  seemed  to  think  they 
should  help,  and  they  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  cockpit  and  joined  in  the  same  yelk  Their 
weight  forward  raised  the  propeller  out  of  the 
water  and  the  motor  raced  at  a  speed  that  added 
to  their  alarm,  and  all  the  while  the  motor  was 
firing  with  pops  as  loud  as  pistol  reports. 

A  youngster  who  was  sitting  in  a  skiff  along¬ 
side  called  out :  “Shut  of  the  current !” 

“Have  shut  it  off,"  said  the  man  at  the  painter, 
“but  she  won’t  stop.  Whoa!  Whoa!” 

Then  the  boy  climbed  over  into  the  motor 
boat,  closed  the  needle  valve  and  opened  the 
explosion  chamber  relief  cock,  and  after  a  few 
more  loud  pops  the  motor  came  to  a  standstill. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  ‘the  failure  of 
the  water  pump.  The  electrodes  in  the  cylinder 
had  become  heated  to  white  heat  and  they  kept 
firing  the  charges  after  the  spark  was  shut  off. 
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Turbo  Electric  Propulsion. 

A  very  interesting  motor  yacht  is  at  present 
under  construction  by  MacLaren  Bros.,  Dum¬ 
barton,  according  to  the  Yachtsman.  She  is  54 
feet  long  by  10  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  is  of 
steel  construction.  It  has  been  stated  that  she 
will  be  fitted  with  a  suction  gas  plant.  This  in 
itself  would  make  her  of  special  interest,  but  if 
the  writer’s  information  is  correct  this  is  only 
half  of  the  truth.  Engineers  in  the  Clyde  dis¬ 
trict  may  remember  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  H. 
A.  Mavor,  a  prominent  Glasgow  electrical  engi¬ 
neer,  brought  forward  a  system  of  turbo-electric 
propulsion  for  ships.  His  idea  is,  in  effect,  to 
use  a  fast-running  turbine  coupled  to  a  dynamo. 
This  dynamo  supplies  current  to  a  reversible 
motor— Mr.  Mayor’s  patent,  by  the  way— which 
is  coupled  to  the  propeller  shaft.  By  using  a 
fast-running  turbine  it  is  possible  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  of  that  portion  of  _  the  -system, 
and  by  using  a  slow-running  motor  it  is  possible 
to  get  maximum  propeller  efficiency.  It  is  claim¬ 
ed  that  this  system  is  more  efficient  than  the 
compromise  which  every  turbine  installation  rep¬ 
resents — the  turbine  having  maximum  efficiency 
at  high  speeds,  and  the  propeller  at  low  speeds. 
The  yacht  in  question  is  being  built  to  the  order 
of  Mr.  Mavor,  and  the  writer  understands  that 
it  is  this  system  of  propulsion  which  is  to  be 
used,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  adoption 
of  a  suction  gas  engine  in  place  of  turbine.  This 
installation  ought  to  give  .a  perfect  test  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  proposed  system.  The  propeller 
might  be  arranged  to  be  coupled  either  to  the 
electric  motor  or  to  the  suction  gas  engine. 
Comparative  trials  would  then  give  the  percent¬ 
age  efficiency  lost  in  the  transmission  of  the 
power.  It  could  then  be  decided  whether  or 
not  the  amount  so  lost  left  a  sufficient  balance 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  system.  Should  this 
rumor  prove  true,  the  trials  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  yacht  architects  among  others,  as  it 
is  well  known  that  the  steam  turbine  has  not 
been  a  conspicuous  success  when  fitted  in  yachts. 


Bay  Shore  M.  B.  C. 

A  new  club  was  recently  organized  by  motor 
boat  enthusiasts  who  live  about  Babylon,  Bay 
Shore  and  Islip,  which  has  been  named  the  Bay 
Shore  Motor  Boat  Club.  The  officers  elected 
are:  Wm.  H.  Moffitt,  Commodore;  Dr.  Wm. 
A.  Hulse,  of  Bay  Shore,  Rear-Commodore;  W. 
A.  Schwab,  Bay  Shore,  Secretary:  John  J.  Gib¬ 
son,  Bay  Shore,  Treasurer.  The  following 
Board  of  Governors  were  elected  for  one  year: 
Wm.  H.  Moffitt,  Wm.  A.  Tucker,  E.  M.  Lock- 
wood,  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hulse,  Van  Wyckoff,  W.  A. 
Schwab,  Dr.  I.  W.  Furman,  J.  J.  Gibson.  Carl 
E.  Brewster,  Geo.  E.  Raynor,  John  W.  Ennis. 
The  Regatta  Committee  is  John  J.  Gibson,  Carl 
E.  Brewster,  Geo.  E.  Raynor  and  John  W. 
Ennis.  Nearly  fifty  members  are  already  en¬ 
rolled  for  this  coming  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  club  to  purchase  a 
tract  of  land  in  Bay  Shore  fronting  on  the  Bay, 
and  erect  a  club  house  in  the  early  spring,  so 
that  in  the  month  of  May,  everything  will  be 
in  readiness  for  the  season. 


Launch  in  a  Glass  Case. 

The  steamer  Mackinaw  sailed  from  Nome  re¬ 
cently,  says  the  Seattle  Star,  with  the  famous 
launch  Eagle  aboard.  The  Eagle  will  be  taken 
to  Seattle  and  carefully  ensconced  in  a  glass 
case,  where  the  public  may  come  and  gaze  to 
its  heart’s  content  and  Capt.  E.  W.  Johnson  may 
gloat  over  Josh  R.  McIntyre. 

The  launch  was  the  ca^tse  of  the  long  drawn- 
out  suit  between  Johnson  and  McIntyre  for  the 
possession  of  the  famous  Copper  Gulch  Mine, 
No.  8,  which  Johnson  finally  won  in  court  last 
June. 

Johnson  and  McIntyre  engaged  in  the  lighter¬ 
ing  business  at  Nome  back  in  the  days  of  the 
gold  rush  and  shipped  a  launch  from  Tacoma  to 
do  the  work.  The  business  did  not  pay  and  the 
launch  was  beached.  After  lying  on  the  beach 
for  a  year  Johnson  took  out  the  engines  and 
placed  them  in  two  other  boats.  In  the  course 


of  time  he  traded  one  of  the  boats  for  a  sup¬ 
posedly  worthless  claim.  This  claim  is  now  the 
Copper  Gulch.  No.  8,  which  has  already,  produced 
$1,500,000  and  shows  no  signs  of  stopping. 

When  the  mine  turned  out  to  be  a  bonanza, 
Mylntyre  sued  for  a  half  interest  on  the  strength 
of  his  old  interest  in  the  launch  sent  from 
Tacoma. 


Canoeing. 


Connecticut  Y.  and  C.  C. 

The  newly  organized  Connecticut  \  acht  and 
Canoe  Club  held  its  first  regatta  on  Labor  Day 
on  the  Connecticut  River  at  Hartford.  lhe 
club  has  a  membership  of  about  150  and  its 
temporary  club  house  is  on  the  east  bank  ot 
the  river,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  railroad 
bridge. 

Although  the  club  has  but  recently  been  or¬ 
ganized,  it  is  quite  active,  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new  club  house, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ready  for  the  opening 
of  next  season.  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
Commodore,  George  A.  Roemer;  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore,  Edward  Mantel;  Fleet  Captain,  James 
Love;  Second  Fleet  Captain,  Robert  McGregor 
Hutton;  Secretary.  Herbert  G.  Bissell;  Treas¬ 
urer.  Otto  Mantel;  Steward,  Nicholas  Prum- 
baum. 

George  Roemer  won  the  race  for  the  cabin 
class  boats  with  Roamer;  time,  1.47.45.  Otto 
Mantel’s  Gennessee  was  second,  and  j.  Way’s 
Lucy  V.  third.  The  race  for  boats  with  stand¬ 
ing  tops  was  won  by  H.  G.  Foley’s  I.  C.  U. ; 
time,  1. 40.1 1.  H.  G.  Bissell’s  Ontine  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  James  Love’s  Florence,  third.  The 
race  for  open  power  boats  was  won  by  E.  Nord¬ 
strom’s  Pern;  time,  1.30.00.  A.  L.  Monrad’s 
Viking  was  second. 

CANOE  EVENTS. 

Double  paddle  canoes  one-half  mile — Melrose 
and  Kroher,  first;  Mantel  and  Profitt,  second; 
Schrim  and  Kane,  third.  Time,  6m. 

Eighteen-foot  single  canoes,  one-quarter  mile 
—Kroher,  first;  Schrim,  second;  Kingsbury, 
third.  Time,  5.15. 

Tilting  contest — Bowers  and  Kingsbury  and 
Kane  and  John  Melrose  tie  after  ten  minutes. 

Combination  canoe  race — A.  Kroher,  first;  W. 
Bowers,  second;  C.  F.  Kingsbury,  third. 


Canoe  Cruises  in  Canadian  Reserves. 

Concluded  from  page  466. 

We  were  cosily  encamped  on  Otter  Slide, 
when  a  young  couple  passed  us  en  voyage  in 
a  canoe  so  lightly  and  compactly  laden  that 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  they  could  have 
with  them  a  wilderness  outfit  .  When,  later,  we 
visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepherd,  of  Montreal, 
“at  home”  on  the  point  nearby,  we  saw  that 
they  had  a  very  complete  outfit,  including  a  silk 
pyramid  wall  tent,  designed  by  Mr.  S.,  and 
even  a  stove.  They  had  come  south  from 
Burnt  Lake,  whither  we  were  bound,  and  told 
us  of  the  dinner  they  had  had  at  the  lumber 
depot  locally  famous  for  Gus’  “shoepac  pie.” 
Mrs.  S.  said  to  Ezra,  “Mr.  Ward,  what  is  in 
that  shoepac  pie?”  and  Ezra  confessed  his 
ignorance  of  its  component  parts. 

Some  days  later,  when  we  dined  with  Gus, 
we  induced  him  to  tell  us  what  was  in  his 
chef  d’oevre.  He  was  a  purely  self-taught  cook, 
and  greatly  appreciated  the  camp  cookbook, 
which  we  left  with  him:  You  would  do  well  to 
pack  your  kit  next  season,  and  go  in  search 
of  that  shoepac  pie.  I  only  hope  the  cookbook 
has  not  crowded  out  that  dish. 

Beyond  Otter  Lake  is  a  barrier  of  varied 
portages,  and  in  1908  the  unprecedented  low 
whter  promised  unusual  difficulties.  -'.Several 
parties  we  met  had  sought  to  dissuade  us  from 
trying  to  reach  White  Trout  Lake.  Preparing 
for  logs  and  stumps  barely  awash,  I  cut  down 
the  canoe  keel  to  one-half  inch  with  pocket 
hatchet.  As  the  event  proved,  the  journey  was 
easier  than  it  had  been  a  fortnight  earlier  be¬ 
cause  many  obstructions  in  the  Petewawa, 
which  before  had  been  just  under  water,  were 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C  Bowyer  Yaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Ib8 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Yaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  lo  Let.  seeds  and 
Shrubs,  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel.  Dogs.  etc.  V  ants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over.  10  cents  per  line. 


Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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now  visible,  and  the  true  channel  between,  was 
clearly  defined.  Where  the  stream  itself  was 
shallow,  in  a  current  one  could  get  out  and 
walk  awhile,  and  thus  lighten  the  canoe,  since 
wet  feet  do  not  count  and  a  dry  charge  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  on  hand  to  be  put  on  when  camp  is 
made. 

The  river  was  Well  worth  while.  Red  Pine 
and  Burnt  Lake  are  gems,  and  amply  repaid 
us  for  penetrating  sixty  miles  from  the  railroad. 
At  our  northernmost  camp  beaver  swam  past 
our  island;  howling  wolves  could  be  heard  at 
night;  we  got  nearby  views  of  a  fine  buck  and  a 
doe;  we  picked  a  gallon  of  blueberries  among 
fresh  moose  tracks  on  an  island  whence  we 
watched  a  red  deer  feeding  along  the  lake  shore; 
and  caught  a  large  dace  in  the  rapids,  and  trout 
in  front  of  camp. 

On  a  certain  day  of  rest  and  gladness  we 
skipped  across  eight  portages  on  the  way  south, 
and  camped  again  by  the  table  we  had  built  on 
Otter  Slide.  That  made  it  easy  for  Ezra  to 
meet  his  next  patron  ’on  the  day  appointed,  and 
the  City  Girl  and  I  camped  all  alone  on  Canoe 
Lake  just  to  show  how  well  wte  could  do  it. 
We  made  a  trip  on  over  to  Smoke,  and  picked 
up  a  big  one  on  the  old  trolling  ground,  thus 
joining  our  northern  cruise  with  the  southern 
one,  our  first.  The  City  Girl  insists  that  on 
certain  days  in  these  trips  it  blew,  and  rained, 
and  was  forty  degrees  cold.  The  diaries  say 
so,  too.  But  I  remember  only  that  Algonquin 
is  one  long  summer  glory,  and  am  preparing 
to  go  again. 

Early  August  last  year  brought  us  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  frustration  of  our  plans  to  attend 
our  first  A.  C.  A.  meet  at  Sugar  Island,  but 
when,  instead,  we  were  enabled  to  realize  our 
hope  of  seeing  Temagami,  the  unspoiled  coun¬ 
try.  we  felt  that  this  time  defeat  had  some  con¬ 
solations.  The  Cobalt  country  is  easily  reached 
nowadays,  and  calls  loudly  to  the  canoe  cruiser. 
The  steamer  is  waiting  when  you  have  closed 
your  pleasant  dealings  with  the  Temagami  cus¬ 
toms  officer.  You  will  be  very  glad  to  receive 
the  money  you  have  deposited  with  him  when 
you  return,  for  financial  surprises  are  in  store 
for  you.  Our  boy,  Harold,  put  on  his  cap  and 
was  ready  to  step  on  the  boat.  I  was  glad  he 
had  a  can.  for  it  was  quite  enough  to  have  to  rent 
tent  and  blankets  for  him,  and  pay  a  larger 
steamboat  fare  than  is  announced  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  booklet. 

The  next  day  found  11s  camped  amid  the 
islands  and  beauties  of  Lady  Evelyn  Lake,  and 
long  ere  this,  all  petty  annoyances  were  for¬ 
gotten.  Everywhere,  we  have  come  over  and 
across  the  great  archaen  rocks,  the  bedrock  of 
our  continent,  which  give  this  country  its  lakes 
and  its  ruggedness.  At  the  northern  end  of 
Lady  Evelyn  we  were  on  the  great  highway 
into  the  Gowganda  district,  but  the  red-eyed 
bass  do  not  mind  that,  and  they  absorb  all  our 
interest.  All  through  Temagami  we  came  into 
occasional  touch  with  the  miner’s  feverish  ex¬ 
citement.  It  did  not  wean  us  from  our  fun  on 
the  water,  on  the  portage  and  about  camp. 
Then,  too,  the  chase  for  the  agile  grasshopper 
was  too  absorbing  to  allow  any  time  to  worry 
about  the  chase  for  silver.  Those  bass  do  love 
grasshoppers — or  anything  else  that  will  squirm 
a  bit.  Around  the  lake  hotels  they  are  not 
biting  as  well  as  formerly.  “Of  course,  it  isn't 
fished  out  or  anything  like  that.”  said  Harold; 
“I  guess  they’re  just  tired  of  looking  at  the 
baits!”  _ 

Nothing  but  gruesome  accounts  of  the  Mac- 
Pherson  Lake  and  Sucker  Gut  trips  came  to  us. 
Then  a  bit  of  northern  weather  descended  on 
camp,  and  for  three  days  treated  11s  to  a  grand 
symphonic  roar  of  forest,  wave  and  grinding 
rock.  That  was  great:  it  satisfied.  But  a  rattling 
paraffined  tent  is  not  in  tune  with  the  symphony. 
If  you  think  you  are  something  of  a  weather 
prophet,  do  not  risk  your  science  in  Tema¬ 
gami.  “The  queenly  month  of  indolent  repose” 
went  out  with  a  coating  of  hoar  frost  all  around 
us.  Finally  we  portaged  across  the  island,  em¬ 
barked  under  its  lea  and  got  out  of  Lady  Evelyn 
on  a  narrow  margin. 

On  down  through  Diamond  Lake,  we  had 
some  shelter,  the  maps  knew  more  about  the 
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portages  than  did  Llarold,  and  on  Wakimika 
next  morning  we  saw  more  frost.  The  portages 
into  Wakimika  from  the  north,  carry  one  well 
up  along  great  bluffs,  and  are  interesting.  Out 
of  Wakimika  a  winding  river  is  followed,  and 
then  finally  comes  Obabika,  the  peerless.  On 
its  northern  arm  halfway  down  the  eastern 
shore,  is  that  perfect  camp  ground  you  have 
been  looking  for.  It  is  on  a  point  among  tall 
red  pines  on  clean  gravel  with  a  spring  of  cold 
water  nearby.  There  are  bass  all  around. 
Gulls  nest  on  the  rocks  in  the  lake,  in  front  of 
camp.  You  will  like  them,  for  you  have  seen 
but  little  bird  life  up  here. 

Temagami  Lake  itself,  with  its  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  islands  and  great  arms,  is  a  vast  cruising 
ground,  but  I  would  not  miss  seeing  some  of 
its  smaller  neighbors.  Those  to  the  north  and 
southwest  are  the  favorites,  but  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  on  a  vaster  scale  than  Algonquin  and 
means  longer  days  and  harder  work. 

A  comparison  of  the  Algonquin  and  Tema¬ 
gami  reserves,  both  of  which  are  now  attract¬ 
ing  increasing  attention  as  canoe  cruising 
grounds,  will  be  of  interest.  While  the  former 
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is  more  easily  accessible  to  tourists  coming  via 
Uttawa  or  ueorgian  Lay,  Temigami  is  the  more 
convenient  tor  us  of  the  central  west  and  south, 
who  naturally  pass  through  loronto.  Ontario 
glories  in  at  least  five  splendid  districts  of  lake¬ 
land,  all  of  which  offer  unique  attractions  to  the 
canoeist  and  camper.  i  he  iVluskokas  and 
Kawarthas  have  felt  too  deeply  the  devastation 
of  civilization,  and  these  districts  are  related 
geographically  and  for  cruising  advantages  to 
the  Lake  of  Bays  country,  very  much  as  Algon¬ 
quin  compares  to  them,  and  Temagami  to  Al¬ 
gonquin.  Each  is  wilder  and  woodsier  than  its 
neighbor  on  the  south.  One  cannot  err  in  tak¬ 
ing  his  duffle  into  any  of  them.  The  particu¬ 
lar  jewel  of  the  Algonquin  reserve  is  its  wealth 
of  wild  life.  There  is  a  great  fascination  in 
seeing  a  living  growing  beaver  dam  with  water 
rising;  in  counting  the  number  of  deer  you  can 
see  in  a  day;  in  hearing  and  seeing  the  numer¬ 
ous  loons  and  ducks;  in  hearing  the  howling  of 
wolves  and  in  having  jays,  chicarees  and  par¬ 
tridges  for  company  on  the  portages.  You  can 
see  as  many  moose  here  as  anywhere.  Then, 
too,  the  lakes  average  much  smaller  and  the 
portages  easier  than  in  Temagami.  This  means 
that  you  are  far  less  likely  to  be  windbound — 
one  of  the  banes  of  the  “place  of  deep  water.” 

Lake  trout  fishing  is  as  good  in  the  smaller 
reserve  as  in  the  larger,  brook  trout  being  but 
little  in  evidence  in  either,  while  the  peerless 
bass  easily  carries  off  all  the  honors  for  Tema¬ 
gami.  In  this  reserve  he  is  found  everywhere 
and  is  generally  hungry;  in  Algonquin  he  is 
found  in  only  a  few  of  the  southern  lakes. 

The  fascinations  of  Temagami  are  its  bass 
and  its  glorious  timber.  It  is  a  treat  indeed  to 
go  where  the  painful  devastation  of  the  lumber¬ 
man  is  not  in  evidence,  where  down  wood  and 
dead  wood  all  around  the  shore  and  stumps  and 
scarred  hillsides  are  unknown.  That  is  Tema¬ 
gami!  There  is  nothing  in  Algonquin,  for  in¬ 
stance.  to  be  compared  to  the  pine  groves 
marching  up  the  steep  hillsides  at  the  narrows 
on  Diamond  Lake.  It  is  alpine  in  its  grandeur. 
Nor  has  Algonquin  anything  to  equal  the 
rugged  wilderness  of  Devil’s  Mountain,  or  the 
distant  majesty  of  Maple.  But  you  will  need 
the  balni  of  this  natural  glory  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  spirit  you  have  received  in  your  dealings  with 
the  powers  that  be  in  Temagami  hotels,  stores 
and  steamboats,  and  the  more  nearly  you  go 
absolutely  independent  of  these,  the  better  off 
you  are.  In  Algonquin,  mine  host  is  also  the 
outfitter  and  you  will  suffer  far  less  at  his  hands. 
Guides  charge  more  for  their  services  in  the 
northern  district.  Adequate  maps  of  both 
regions  are  available  and  make  it  feasible  to 
dispense  with  a  guide — if  you  can  do  all  the  rest. 

Since  our  first  trip,  the  City  Girl  and  I  have 
developed  many  changes  in  our  outfit,  but  all 
are  not  improvements.  She  has  become  a 
duxbak  and  highboots  lady,  but  still  wants  her 
tennis  shoes  in  a  dry  camp.  A  tanalite  wall  tent 
has  replaced  our  9x16  wagon  sheet  tent,  but  it 
is  noisier  and  stuffier  and  feels  unsociable  when 
you  touch  it.  A  small  aluminum  reflector  oven 
is  a  real  comfort  in  baking  and  in  keeping 
food  warm,  replacing  the  nesting  milk  pans  in 
which  we  baked  on  earlier  trips.  A  five-cent 
toaster  and  broiler  is  as  useful  as  a  frying-pan. 
A  small  operaglass  and  a  camera  are  kept  handy 
in  a  leather  valise  in  the  canoe  and  pay  well 
for  their  carriage;  so  does  a  thermometer.  A 
one-dollar  acetylene  lamp  has  great  possibilities 
in  camp,  but  candles  answer  perfectly.  We  al¬ 
ways  avoid  the  paraffin  ones  and  get  the  stearin. 
These  give  more  light  and  know  how  to  behave 
in  company.  We  carry  a  small  saw  and  nails 
in  order  to  introduce  such  modern  improve¬ 
ments  as  dining  tables  at  various  camp  sites.  The 
City  Girl  does  hate  to  eat  and  mix  bread  on 
the  ground,  even  on  our  oil-cloth  table  cloth. 

The  great  things  in  our  provision  list  are  such 
staples  as  corn  meal  and  rice,  five  kinds  of  dry 
fruit,  raisins  and  almonds  for  deserts,  cocoa 
mixed  at  home  with  malted  milk  and  repacked, 
brown  or  maple  sugar  (for  syrup),  prepared 
biscuit  flour,  milk  powder  for  baking,  some 
evaporated  cream  and.  best  of  all.  erbswurst 
(pea  soup  dry)  and  Knorr  or  Lazenby  soup 
tablets.  O.  E.  Fischer.  A.  C.  A..  5801. 
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Pe mi n§ ton 


Headed  the  Winners  at  the  Westy  Hogans! 

U  M  C  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Steel  Lined  Shells  won  more  leading  events  at  the  Fourth  Annual 
Shoot  of  the  Westy  Hogans  than  all  other  ammunition  combined. 

Amateur  Championship,  won  by  J.  R.  Graham,  score  489 — 500,  using  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Shaner  Trophy,  won  by  J.  R.  Graham,  score  100 —  100,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

The  Westy  Hogan  Amateur  Championships  at  Single  Targets: 

Dunlop  Hotel  Trophy,  (High  Event)  won  by  J.  R.  Graham,  score  96 — 100  and  38 — 40  in  shoot  off,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells 
and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Westy  Hogan  Trophy,  won  by  Chas.  H.  Newcombe,  score  95  — 100  and  60 — 60  in  shoot  off,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Scores  in  4th  to  12th  places  in  Westy  Hogan  Amateur  Championship  at  Single  Targets,  each  received  Gold  Watch  Fobs.  The  following  six  of 
the  nine  shooters  won  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells: 

Harry  Kahler,  score  94.  W.  H.  Page,  score  93.  A.  De  Quillfeldt,  score  92. 

Frank  Eames,  score  94.  Geo.  S.  McCarty,  score  92  N.  Johnson,  score,  92. 

H.  H.  Stevens  was  High  Professional  in  this  event,  score  99  — 100,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

The  Westy  Hogan  Amateur  Championship  at  Double  Targets: 

Hunter  Vase  Trophy,  won  by  T.  E.  Clay,  score  44 — 50,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Young’s  Hotel  Trophy,  won  by  J.  R.  Graham,  score  489 — 500,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Remember  the  Interstate  Handicap  winners  for  two  years  straight  have  shot  UMC  Shells. — The  Steel  Lining  as  used  in 
UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  is  an  improvement  adopted  by  the  leading  shell  manufacturers  of  Europe,  proving 
conclusively  the  merit  of  the  steel  lining  idea. 

Shoot  UMC  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Same  Ownership,  Same  Management, 

Same  Standard  of  Quality. 


T raps  hooting* 

If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

Oct.  9. — Jersey  City,  N.  .T. — Hudson  G.  C.  all-day  shoot. 
Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (X.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec'y. 

Oct.  27-28. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.'  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
XTov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13 — Bergen  Beach  (X’  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (XL  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TQURN AMENTS. 

Sept.  25-26.— Bellairs  Grove,  Mo. — Peerless  R.  and  G.  C. 
Harry  A.  Boone,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  25-26. — Lowell,  Ind. — Popular  Springs  and  Lowell 
G.  C.  E.  A.  Surprise,  Sec’y. 

Sept.  26-27.— Guthrie  (Okla.)  G.  C.  R.  V.  Smith,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  26-28.— Greenville  (Miss.)  G.  C.  E.  L.  Sharkey,  Sec. 
Sfept.  27-28. — Toledo,  O. — West  Toledo  G.  C.  Geo.  Volk, 
Sec’y. 

Sept.  29. — Huntington,  W.  Ya. — East  End  G.  C.  F.  H. 
Merrick,  Pres:- 

Sept.  29-30.— Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,  Sec’y. 
Sept.  30. — FairchancC,  Pa. — Western  Pennsylvania  T.  S. 
L.  tournament,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fairchance 

G.  C.  Louis  Lautenslager,  Pres 

Oct.  3-4. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 

H.  G.  Fredrichs  Sec’y. 

Oct.  3-4. — Ottawa,  Ilf. — Rainmakers’  G.  C.  Max  Kneussl, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5.— Corydon  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Shipley,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5. — Knoxville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  S.  E.  Pitner,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 


Oct.  6-7. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  II.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7 — Yerdon,  Neb. — Missouri  and  Kansas  L.  of  T. 
S.  B.  F.  Yeach,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg,  VV.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 

L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  S. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  11. — West  Chester  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Eachus,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12.— Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  E.  F.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Broken  Bow  (Neb.)  G.C.  J.  G.  Vancott,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12.— Des  Moines,  la. — Hopkins  Bros  Company. 
F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  H. 
Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12. — Pittsfield,  Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C.  W.  T.  Krick,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  14. — Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  14-15. — Munising,  Mich. — Grand  Island  R.  and  G.  C. 
Mort.  Broughton,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  15. — Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  E.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Oct.  18. — Skaneateles’Jct.,  N.  Y. — Glenside  G.  C.  Chas  S. 
Cottle,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18. — Tonkawa  (Okla.)  G.  C.  E.  C.  Bohow,  Mgr. 
Oct.  18-19. — Paris  (Ill.)  G.  C.  John  O.  Laughlin,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  18-20. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harrv  E.  Snyder.  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind.— The  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion’s  post  series  tournament,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indianapolis  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added  money.  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  19. — Concordia,  Kans. — Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  J.  F. 
Caldwell,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  19. — Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  S.  A.  J.  M.  Morley,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20.— Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Ed.  H.  Taylor, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Buffalo  (Wyo.)  G.  C.  F.  W.  Oswald,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19-20. — Cdltirrtbia  (S.  C.)  G.  C.  U.  R.  Brooks,  Jr., 
Pres. 

Oct.  20. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  II.  Charles.  Pres. 
Oct.  20. — AllOntown,  Pa.— Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec'y. 


Oct.  20. — Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  W.  Haller,  Mgr. 
Oct.  20-21.— Rolfe  (la.)  G.  C.  M.  S.  Thompson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21. — Massillon  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Young,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  21. — Donovan  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  W.  Anderson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21-22. — Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C.  A.  H.  Nofsinger, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  :21-22. — Farber  (Mo.)  G.  C.  D.  II.  Athey,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  24. — Salisbury  (Md.)  G.  C.  T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 
Oct.  25-26.— Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  25-26. — Mattoon  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  A.  Heermans.  Sec’y. 
Oct.  27-28. — Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

P.  R.  Robinson,  chairman  of  the  shooting  committee, 
writes  us  that  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  trapshooting 
at  Travers  Island  will  begin  Oct.  22,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  special  100-bird  match  for  members  on  Oct.  29. 
Guests  are  particularly  invited  for  this  occasion,  and  a 
trophy  will  be  provided  all  non-members.  The  regular 
season  for  club  events  will  open  the  first  Saturday  in 
November. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Kelley,  Secretary,  advises  us  that  the  Hud¬ 
son  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey  City,  will  hold  an  all-day  shoot 
on  Oct.  9,  for  a  number  of  useful  and  valuable  prizes, 
consisting  of  genuine  cut-glass.  The  program  calls  for 
100  targets,  entrance  $2.50,  with  an  optional  sweep  for 
those  who  want  it.  Targets  are  thrown  from  expert  traps, 
about  60yds.',  at  their  grounds,  and  it  will  be  a  goocf  op¬ 
portunity  for  shooters  who  anticipate  entering  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Handicap,  to  be  heid  at  Bergen  Beach  on 
Oct.  12,  to  get  some  practice  at  hard  and  difficult  targets, 
as  the  traps  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  by 
their  sister  club,  the  Bergen  Beach.  Shells  will  be  on 
sale  at  the  grounds. 
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[Sept.  24,  1910. 


Tournament  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  17. — The  shooters  of  the  South 
End  Gun  Club  held  their  registered  tournament  yester¬ 
day  and  to-day,  with  the  subjoined  scores.-  bred  Cole¬ 
man  had  a  straight  run  of  135,  winning  another  gold 
bar  to  his  dupont  medal. 

Sept.  16,  First  Day. 


Events:  123456789  10  11 

Targets:  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  Broke. 

Ered  Coleman  ....  14  15  14  13  15  15  15  14  15  14  15  159 

H  Sprecher  .  9  4  8  .  21 

E  Adams  .  15  12  15  14  11 .  67  • 

T  Kahn  .  14  12  13  12  13  13  14  13  15  15  15  149 

H  Schlicher  .  15  15  14  14  13  14  13  15  14  15  14  156 

G  S  Dey  .  11  10  11  9  13  9  11  13  14  14  11  129 

H  Melchior  .  11  12  11  12  14  10  14  12  11  14  10  131 

M  R  Eshelman .  12  12  13  9  13  14  12  11  15  12  13  136 

A  R  Schwayer  ....  10  10  14  15  12  11  il  9  8  7  8  115 

J  H  Twadell  .  10  11  12  9  10  13  9  11  11  11  12  119 

F  Rader  .  11  9  12  10  14  11  10 .  77 

C  Beideman  .  13  9  13  14  13  11  10  15  14  15  10  137 

M  C  Freed  .  11  12  13  10  14  9  12  10  8  13  11  123 

C  H  Wilson  .  7  8  6  9  5  9  6  4  10  6  7  77 

C  Adams  . 10  12  14  13 .  49 

Professionals : 

J  M  Hawkins  ....  15  15  14  13  14  15  15  14  14  14  15  158 

L  R  Lewis  .  11  13  13  13  12  14  13  15  14  13  10  141 

E  W  Cumberland.  14  15  15  13  15  14  13  13  13  14  15  154 

.T  R  Dickey  .  14  14  13  12  15  15  14  14  12  15  14  152 

S  S  Scholl  .  11  11  13  13  14  12  11  14  14  13  12  138 


Sept.  17,  Second  Day. 


Events:  '12  3  4 

Targets:  15  15  15  15 

Fred  Coleman  ..  15  14  15  15 

E  Adams  .  15  12  15  13 

J  Rahn  .  14  12  14  13 

H  Melchior  ....  14  10  11  8 
M  R  '  Eshelman  12  13  12  12 

F  Rader  . 

H  Ball  . 14  15  15  13 

c  Hain  .  15  15  14  14 

A  J  Mengle  ...  15  14  14  15 

H  VVeik  . 

H  j  Lebo  . 

A  M  ey er  . 

F  Wertz  . 

W  W  Miller  . 

F  Gerhart  . 

C  Pentzman  . 

R  Cable  . 

J  Walter  Flatt . 

Chas  Yocum  . . 

H  Seyler  . 

Professionals : 

T  M  Hawkins!.. .  15  15  14  15 

L  R  Lewis  .  13  10  11  11 

L  Cumberland..  14  14  15  14 
J  R  Dickey  ....  15  14  14  15 
S  S  Scholl  10  14  13  12 


5  6 
15  15 
15  15 
13  13 
15  15 

12  13 
15  12 
..  15 

13  13 

14  14 

14  14 

11  14 
10  14 

12  15 
12  14 

15  15 
12  14 
..  10 
..  8 
. .  6 
..  12 


7  8 
15  15 
15  15 
14  14 
12  14 

12  13 
14  13 

14  9 

15  15 
14  15 

11  14 

13  14 
11  12 

12  13 
11  12 
12  13 

14  14 
14  11 


9  10 
15  15 
15  15 
12  15 
15  15 

14  11 

15  14 

12  14 

14  14 

15  13 
14  15 

13  12 

13  .. 

14  .. 

10  .. 

14  14 

15  15 
11  14 


11  12 
15  15 

13  15 
15  14 

14  14 
12  14 

14  12 
9  14 

15  14 
14  12 
14  14 


13  13 
15  15 

14  12 


6  4 . 

14  14  15  14  15  15 
..  9  14  9  . .  . . 


15  14  15  15  14  15  15  15 
11  10  12  15  15  13  15  15 

14  15  15  14  15  15  15  13 

15  14  15  15  15  13  14  15 
15  13  14  14  13  14  14  12 
Howard  Melchior,  -Sec’y. 


Broke. 

177 

166 

167 
144 
158 

87 

170 

169 

168 
77 
60 
66 
59 

109 

114 

86 

8 

16 

99 

32 

177 

151 

173 

174 
158 


Benson  Gun  Club. 


Omaha  Neb..  Sept.  15.— The  Benson  Gun  Club  gave  ; 
successful  tournament  on  the  13th  and  14th,  in  whicl 
forty  amateurs  and  five  professionals  participated.  The 
scores  follow:  1 


Sept.  13, 


Events:  1  2 

O  N  Ford .  20  16 

W  A  Brown .  19  lg 

R  Austin  .  ]g  20 

A  J  Kelly . 17  ]g 

D  Whitney  .  16  14 

C  Sturgeon  .  17  14 

Kempert  .  11  13 

F  T  Lovering .  14  19 

J  Davis  .  19  14 

T  Gausman  .  16  17 

J  Aylesworth  .  15  19 

C  Freel  .  17  IS 

'  ogt  .  15  1 6 

M  E  Smith .  18  17 

Kaven  .  16  19 

G  Rogers  .  17  19 

Woodward  .  15  16 

Taylor  .  18  13 

W  Townsend  .  IS  18 

J  F  Beard . 

Dr  Griffin  . 

McLaraway  . 

Professionals : 

Maxwell  .  19  19 

Geo  Carter  .  19  19 

Yietmeyer  .  17  18 

Tom  Marshall  .  20  18 

Del  Gross  .  18  20 


First  Day. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total. 

20 

17 

20 

19 

18 

18 

20 

20 

188 

19 

18 

16 

20 

19 

17 

17 

16 

179 

19 

20 

19 

20 

19 

18 

18 

19 

190 

20 

18 

19 

16 

18 

18 

14 

17 

175 

16 

19 

17 

19 

16 

18 

13 

16 

164 

15 

17 

16 

18 

14 

18 

17 

16 

162 

16 

15 

15 

17 

16 

15 

16 

15 

149 

17 

17 

17 

19 

18 

20 

19 

20 

180 

12 

16 

11 

12 

14 

13 

14 

15 

148 

20 

IS 

20 

18 

17 

17 

15 

18 

176 

20 

20 

16 

19 

17 

19 

20 

17 

182 

IS 

15 

19 

IS 

17 

20 

16 

17 

175 

16 

17 

16 

17 

15 

19 

16 

15 

162 

17 

15 

17 

15 

20 

14 

17 

16 

166 

18 

19 

19 

15 

12 

17 

18 

13 

170 

20 

18 

20 

19 

17 

18 

16 

20 

184 

19 

19 

15 

18 

17 

13 

18 

18 

168 

IS 

19 

18 

17 

16 

18 

18 

19 

179 

15 

IS 

16 

13 

17 

17 

18 

19 

135 

S 

10 

9 

11 

38 

19 

16 

15 

50 

18 

19 

19 

20 

19 

19 

20 

16 

188 

20 

20 

16 

19 

18 

19 

18 

18 

186 

17 

17 

20 

17 

18 

18 

15 

17 

174 

18 

19 

18 

20 

20 

15 

19 

18 

185 

16 

IS 

15 

17 

15 

20 

20 

18 

177 

Sept.  14,  Second  Day. 


Events : 

O  N  Ford . 

W  A  Brown . 

R  Austin  . 

D  Whitney  . 

Kempert  . 

F  T  Lovering . 

J  Aylesworth  . 

C  Freel  . 

M  F  Smith . 

G  Rogers  . 

W  Townsend  . 

W  Holtz  . 

Bert  Dixon  . 


123456789  10 

17  17  18  20  20  19  18  15  16  14' 

19  16  16  17  19  14  11  19  IS  19 

20  16  20  20  20  IS  18  18  18  18 

14  19  17  19  15  19  16  11  13  15 

14  17 . 

18  18  18  19  20  19  19  18  17  16 

19  19  18  17  17  19  16  17  14  19 

19  18  14  20  16  15  . 

17  18  17  19  16  18  19  18  17  16 

19  19  19  19  18  19  15  19  18  19 

18  19  18  20  17  18  20  19  17  19 

17  19  17  19  16  18  19  19  16  16 

20  19  20  18  19  17  16  20  20  IS 


T  otal 

174 
168 
186 
158 

31 

182 

175 
102 

175 

184 

185 

176 
1S7 


l'  Christensen  .  15  17 

Hartigan  .  17  19 

Fisher  .  14  19 

Roper  .  19  17 

F  Dworak  . .  IS  17 

J  Briggs  .  17  12 

Professionals : 

Maxwell  .  20  19 

Geo  Carter  .  17  19 

Vietmeyer  .  11  16 

Tom  Marhall  .  17  17 

Del  Gross  .  20  18 


18 

18 

14 

15 

19 

19 

17 

20 

172 

14 

20 

17 

17 

18 

19 

17 

14 

172 

13 

48 

19 

15 

14 

17 

17 

11 

■15 

17 

161 

20 

17 

17 

16 

18 

18 

19 

17 

177 

14 

15 

17 

16 

18 

14 

19 

15 

157 

19 

18 

17 

19 

19 

20 

19 

19 

189 

20 

19 

19 

20 

19 

19 

20 

20 

192 

15 

20 

15 

20 

16 

19 

14 

18 

164 

20 

19 

IS 

17 

18 

20 

19 

16 

181 

19 

19 

18 

17 

IS 

16 

15 

17 

177 

F.  T.  Lovering,  Sec’y. 


Orion  Gun  Club. 

Orion,  Ill..  Sept.  14.— A  disagreeable  day  was  on  hand 
Monday  for  the  opening  day  of  the  gun  club  tourna¬ 
ment.  Rain  came  down  hard  during  the  morning,  but 
slacked  up  about  10  A.  M.,  and  the  program  was  started 
at  11  o’clock.  Four  professionals  were  present,  but  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  expected  amateur  shooters  were 
on  hand.  In  the  first  day’s  events  there  were  but  twenty 
amateurs  taking  part,  while  the  second  day,  which  was 
a  more  favorable  one  in  regard  to  weather,  found  twenty- 
eight  amateurs  at  the  firing  line. 

Had  the  weather  been  favorable  there  is  no  question 
hut  that  a  -big  list  of  shooters  would  have  been  present, 
for  word  had  been  received  from  numerous  points  that 
the  shooters  were  coming.  However,  the  tournament 
was  a  success  both  from  a  financial  point  and  by  being 
carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  taking  part  in  the 
program.  The  first  day  the  finances  broke  even,  while 
the  second  day  netted  the  club  a  small  profit  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  expenses. 

Considering  the  disagreeable  weather  the  first  day, 
a  drizzling  rain  and  heavy  wind,  good  records  were 
made.  The  four  professionals,  who  fell  some  from  their 
usual  record*,,  made  the  following  records  for  the  two 


days: 

-1st  Day. 

2d  Day. 

Total 

F  Bills  . 

.  195 

188 

383 

C  A  Young  . 

.  191 

188 

379 

W  D  Stannard  . 

.  185 

186 

271 

E  S  Graham  . 

. .  175 

180 

355 

In  the  amateur  class  J.  E.  Dickey,  of  Davenport,  took 
the  lead  in  both  days’  events,  while  Drew  Donaldson 
took  second  both  days.  Following  is  the  two-day  records: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

- - A - - - .  , - A - . 


Shot  at. 

Broke.  Shot  at. 

Broke. 

I  E  Dickey  . 

.  200 

175 

200 

173 

H  K  Dusenberry  . 

.  60 

26 

.  .  . 

Ralph  Dusenberry  .... 

.  100 

71 

60 

40 

C  G  Samuelson  . 

.  100 

73 

60 

28 

W  S  Phelps  . 

.  200 

131 

100 

64 

Geo  P  Wilson  . 

.  120 

76 

40 

26 

F  S‘  Fullerton  . 

.  60 

38 

40 

26 

Drew  Donaldson  . 

.  200 

151 

200 

166 

F  B  Smith  . 

.  20 

19 

80 

65 

Wm  Gustafson  . 

.  60 

40 

60 

40 

E  C  Love  . 

.  40 

28 

.  .  . 

T  A  Gustafson  . 

.  60 

42 

40 

28 

C  S  Conover  . 

.  60 

52 

80 

62 

Guy  Samuelson  . 

.  100 

68 

100 

67 

1  E  Gustafson  . 

.  60 

47 

60 

36 

C  11  Schneider  . 

.  60 

35 

•  .  • 

•  .  • 

Asher  Love  . 

.  60 

23 

40 

23 

(  )  B  lohnson  . 

.  80 

62 

60 

46 

Ray  McDonald  . 

.  40 

20 

I  J  Frederick  . 

.  40 

25 

200 

1.58 

O  B  Stohl  . 

200 

142 

Wm  Rohrbach  . 

40 

23 

T  Sheesley  . 

80 

43 

(.lias  Dahl  . 

20 

10 

G  W  Cowden  . 

200 

158 

V  F  Boltenstern  . 

200 

161 

F  O  Fisher  . 

120 

80 

F  C  Herb  . 

100 

65 

Morris  Smith  . 

100 

82 

D  D  Petrie  . 

100 

37 

Howard  Sheesley  . 

80 

43 

H  I  Johnson  . 

20 

11 

A  number  of  Orion  shooters  were  shooting  for 

targets 

only. 

Williamsport  Gun  Club. 

Williamsport.  Ind., 

Sept.  15 

— The  following 

scores 

were  made  at  our  grounds  to-day: 

Events: 

1 

2  3  4  5 

6  7 

8  9  10 

Targets : 

20 

20  20  20  20  20  20 

20  20  20 

I  Parks  . 

.  17 

19  20  18  17 

19  17  19  18  19 

Glaner  . 

.  17 

15  16  19  18 

19  19  20  17  19 

Benedick  . ’. . 

.  16 

16  13  15  15 

..  ..18 

Bartlett  . 

.  12 

11  18  16  37 

16  15  19  17  17 

C  N  Cunningham  . 

.  19 

17  16  19  . . 

16  ..  .. 

II  C  Salts  . 

.  18 

12  16  16  15  18  12 

17  17  15 

Gephart  . 

.  19 

15  18  17  18  20  20  19  19  19 

Hickman  . . 

.  19 

17  19  18  19  17  18  17  20  19 

Professionals : 

Cadwallader  ' . 

.  18 

20  18  IS  20  20  19  19  18  18 

Stannard  . 

.  18 

14  17  19  19  17  17 

IS  20  19 

1  Barr  . 

.  18 

19  18  20  IS  16  18  19  20  16 

H  W  Van  Nest  . 

.  17 

14  IS  17  16  17  18  16  20  18 

Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  -The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Sept.  17 
are  as  follows: 

Oct:  20.-— Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  \V.  II.  Charles,  Pres. 
Get.  20-21.— Rolfe  (la.)  G.  C.  M.  S.  Thompson.  Sec’y. 

(  let.  21. — Massillon  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Young,  Sec’y. 

Get.  21-22.-  Farber  (Mo.)  G.  C.  D.  H.  Athey,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  25-26.— Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  25-26.  Mattoon  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F'.  A.  Heermans,  Sec'y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaker,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Tab  (Ind  )  Gun  Club. 

Tab,  Ind.,  Sept.  14.— At  the  gun  club’s  tournament 
here,  to-day,  the  amateur  winners  were  F.  Ragle,  145 
out  of  150;  E.  Erickson,  144  out  of  150;  F.  Bishop,  141 
out  of  150.  Professionals:  W.  D.  Stannard  and  H.  W. 
Cadwallader,  144  and  143  out  of  150.  Scores: 


Events;  12  3 

Targets:  15  .15  20 

II  W  Cadwallader  12  15  20 

F  Ragle  .  14  15  20 

T  M  Barr  .  15  15  19 

W  R  Benedict  .  11  13  18 

P  Sanachase  .  14  15  17 

F  Bishop  .  13  14  20 

W  D  Meyerley  ....  12  13  15 

F  Bartlett  ....' .  13  14  18 

E  Erickson  .  15  14  18 

J  W  Veatch  .  15  14  IS 

R  C  Kunningham  . .  13  13  15 

A  Glover  .  13  15  16 

W  Wallen  .  15  13  13 

S  Bennett  .  15  14  17 

L  B  Snooks  .  13  12  15 

W  Bill  .  15  13  19 

F  Lee  .  12  12  20 

H  C  Salts  . 18 

H  W  Van  Nest....  12  12  16 

J  M  Surprise  . 13  12  15 

G  Buckhouser  .  14  14  19 

W  Schmal  .  8  13  14 

J  Carsten  . 13  12  18 

E  Surprise  . 14  13  18 

1  Gray  .  9  11  14 

W  Stannard  .  15  12  17 

1  H  Cory  .  15  15  20 

J  F  Cory  .  9  14  18 

Erickson  .  10  10  15 

J  Lee  .  14  15  13 


4  5  6  7  8  9 

Shot 

15  15  20  15  15  20 

at. 

Brk. 

13  14  20  14  13  20 

150 

143 

13  15  20  15  14  19 

150 

145 

15  12  17  11  13  18 

150 

135 

13  13  17  13  15  17 

150 

130 

13  14  18  10  . .  16 

135 

117 

13  14  18  14  15  20 

150 

141 

19  13  15  14  13  . . 

135 

123 

13  9  14  13  13  16 

150 

123 

15  14  19  15  14  20 

150 

144 

12  14  15  12  10  17 

151) 

127 

10  12  16  8  12  19 

150 

116 

11  14  19  14  13  19 

150 

134 

8  13  14  . 

100 

76 

13  13  14  8  13  15 

150 

122 

9  11  17  . .  13  14 

135 

104 

11  15  20  . 

100 

93 

13  15  16  . 

100 

88 

12  12  17  . 

70 

59 

12  11  17  14  12  16 

150 

123 

15  13  19  14  14  18 

150 

135 

14  13  16  10  15  20 

150 

135 

13  12  16  12  10  13 

150 

111 

15  15  18  14  14  18 

150 

137 

14  13  16  ..  12  .. 

130 

100 

3  11 . 

80 

48 

15  15  19  14  15  17 

150 

139 

14  15  18  14  15  18 

150 

144 

10  11  19  12  15  18 

150 

127 

5  13  10  8  11  12 

150 

94 

11 . 

65 

53 

Arch.  Glover,  Sec’y. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

There  was  a  very  fair  attendance  at  the  shoot  on 
Sept.  17,  although  several  of  the  old  stand-bys  were 
absent.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  it’s  hard  to  say 
why  better  scores  were  not  made.  Edwards  is  a  new 
man,  and  tried  his  luck  in  but  one  event,  doing  well 
for  a  beginner.  H.  R.  Irwin  was  high  man  with  86,  and 
broke  19  out  of  25  in  a  practice  event.  Frohliger  was 
not  shooting  as  well  as  usual,  and  neither  was  Smith, 
who  tied  with  him  on  74  for  second  place.  Eustis  and 
Harris  entered  two  of  the  events  and  tied  on  42.  Samp¬ 
son  did  not  make  the  showing  that  he  did  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment,  finishing  considerably  below  his  average.  Several 
of  the  members  will  enter  the  tournament  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  club  this  month.  The  scores: 


Events: 

i 

2 

3 

4 

Total, 

Irwin  . 

.  21 

20 

23 

22 

S6 

Frohliger  . 

.  17 

18 

21 

18 

74 

Smith  . 

.  13 

19 

22 

20 

74 

Schaefer  . 

.  12 

17 

14 

16 

59 

Eustis  . .  t . 

.  20 

22 

42 

Harris  . 

.  19 

23 

42 

Sampson  . 

.  21 

20 

41 

Edwards  . . 

.  10 

10 

The  Fred  M  acaulay  Business  Men's  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14. — Good  marksmanship  featured 
the  weekly  shoot  at  Fred  \V.  Macaulay  Gun  Club,  held 
yesterday  afternoon  over  the  club’s  traps  on  the  Speed¬ 
way.  Dr.  F.  W.  Lockwood  was  high  gun  of  the  day, 
with  a  record  of  85  out  of  a  possible  100  kills  to  his 
credit.  Twice  he  succeeded  in  breaking  22  blue  rocks 
out  of  25. 

Herbert  and  Harry  Macaulay,  brothers  of  Fred 
Macauiay,  were  visitors  at  the  club,  and  took  part  in  one 
of  the  events.  It  was  the  first  time  that  either  of 
them  tried  trapshooting.  The  return  match  with  the 
Crescent  Gun  Club  will  be  held  over  the  local  traps  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  1. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Lockwood,  20.  22,  21,  22;  J.  Wheaton,  17, 
14,  17,  17,  13,  19;  Fred  Macaulay,  18,  19  19  18;  George 
Serbe  8,  5;  George  Lauerhass,  17,  20,  19,  17,  21;  F.  w  . 
Glaser,  17.  24,  20,  13;  F.  W.  Nelson,  18  16;  R.  A.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  4;  Herbert  Macaulay,  6,  11;  Harry  Macaulay,  0; 
Harry  Smith,  7,  17,  16;  Joe  Quinn,  19,  11;  Abe  Wheaton, 
13;  Charles  Smith,  18;  J.  Kessler,  0. 


Williamson  (W.  Va.)  Tournament. 

Sept.  5.— There  was  a  light  attendance  at  the  one-dav 
registered  tournament  of  this  club — fifteen  amateurs  and 
three  professionals.  Merrick  was  highest  of  all  con¬ 
testants  with  186  out  of  200  for  the  day’s  high  average. 
Totals  follow: 


Shot 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Brk. 

F  IT  Merrick.. 

200 

186 

Tohn  E  Williams 

200 

147 

1  B  Knapp  _ 

200 

1S2 

A  W  Damron  . . 

100 

89 

C  P  Roach  . . . . 

260 

174 

P  B  Maynard.. 

100 

S6 

Bert  Shumate... 

200 

172 

Beverly  Maynard 

106) 

SO 

1  V  Thomas _ 

200 

170 

R  I.  Carroll  . . . 

100 

69 

W  H  Blake.... 

200 

165 

H  A  Goodloe.. 

40 

26' 

E  F  Randolph. 

200 

164 

Tohn  Shields  ... 

40 

25 

O  A  Kent  . 

21)0 

162 

Professionals 

IT  M  Shaul . 

200 

1S2 

\\  E  Dean . 

200 

175 

D  W  Goshorn . . . 

200 

178 

The  Forest  and  Stream 

mav  be  obtained 

from 

any 

newsdealer  on  c 

irder. 

Ask 

your  dealer  to  supply 
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Private  0.  W  Chesley, 
2d  Conn.  Two  Time 
Winner  of  The  Nevada 
Trophy. 


THE  TWO  TIME  WINNER  OF  THE  NEVADA  MATCH. 

The  Nevada  Trophy  Match,  shot  at  Sea  Girt,  com¬ 
prising  10  shots  at  600,  900  and  1200  yards,  was  won 
for  the  second  consecutive  time  by  Private  G.  W. 
Chesley,  2d  Conn.  Infantry,  with  a  score  of  142, 
using  Winchester  Cartridges.  This  match  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  experts  to  be  the  most  trying  test  of  skill 
and  equipment  of  any  shot  in  this  country.  Being 
won  by  Winchester  Cartridges  twice  in  succession 
is  a  tribute  in  itself  to  their  accuracy  and  uniformity. 


'Rifle  Cartridges  “ The  Most  Accurate”  K_ind 


Prove  their  right  to  the  title  in  all  kinds 
of  competition  at  Camp  Perry  and  Sea  Girt 


They  won  32  out  of  33  firsts  at  Camp  Perry;  23  out  of  40  firsts  at  Sea  Oirt,  and  established 
new  world's  records  in  The  Wimbledon  Cup,  Buckeye,  President's,  Marine  Corps, 
Individual  Long  Range  Tyro  and  Leech  Cup  Matches  — a  showing  without  a  parallel. 

Claims  may  interest  and  sound  well,  but  performances  constitute  the  real  test.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  ammunition.  Winchester  Rifle  Cartridges  performed  so  well  at  the  test  held  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  of  Experts  that  they  were  selected  over  all  other  makes  as  being  “The  Most  Accurate”. 
During  the  four  weeks  of  all  kinds  of  competitive  shooting  at  Camp  Perry  and  Sea  Girt,  open  to  all 
makes  of  ammunition,  except  in  two  matches,  Winchester  Cartridges,  by  making  a  record  unparalleled 
for  number  of  winnings  and  high  scores,  proved  that  the  Government  Board  of  Experts  made  no 
error  in  selecting  Winchester — The  Red  \fiff  Brand — as  the  best  rifle  cartridges  made  in  America,  and, 
it  can  be  truthfully  added,  the  best  in  the  world.  All  Winchester  Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  are  made 
with  the  same  precision,  care  and  skill  as  the  ones  used  at  Camp  Perry  and  Sea  Girt;  so,  if  you  use 
them  for  whatever  style  of  shooting  you  indulge  in,  you  can  count  upon  their  absolute  accuracy  and 
reliability.  When  you  buy,  don’t  ask  simply  for  “cartridges”.  Be  specific,  ask  for  “Winchester  make 
of  cartridges”,  and  the  result  will  repay  you  for  your  effort. 

It  “Pay's  To  Insist  \/pon  Having  Winchester  MaKc  of  Cartridges 
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Tests  with  an  Open-Bored  Gun. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  old  and  favorite  true 
cylinder  gun  becomes  so  large  in  the  bore  as  to  cease 
to  be  strictly  definable  as  ot  twelve-bore  caliber.  The 
standard  size  of  this  gauge  of  gun  is  .729  of  an  inch, 
but  tins  is  somewhat  m  tlie  -nature  of  a  minimum,  and 
the  average  runs  nearer  .732.  In  the  case  of  a  worn  or 
second-hand  gun,  which  has  been  polished  on  sundry 
occasions,  the  effects  of  past  neglect,  frequently  the 
gauge  is  as  much  as  .740  of  an  inch.  This  is  actually 
the  diameter  of  a  twelve-bore  card  wadding.  The  inside 
diameter  of  the  cartridge  case  is  about  .730  of  an  men, 
but,  considering  that  at  the  moment  of  discharge  the 
cartridge  tube  is  expanded  against  the  walls  of  the 
chamber  by  a  three-ton  pressure,  it  can  well  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  charge  of  shot  emerges  from  the  car¬ 
tridge  with  a  diameter  of  at  least  .740  of  an  inch.  It 
seems  wrong  in  theory  to  throttle  the  charge  back  to  a 
diameter  of  .732  of  an  inch,  and  it  has  several  times  been 
suggested  that  guns  would  give  more  regular  and  re¬ 
liable  results  if  barrels  were  made  rather  wider  in  the 
bore  than  is  the  present  practice.  At  any  rate,  in  view 
of  the  great  importance  which  recent  articles  and  argu¬ 
ments  have  accorded  to  true  cylinder  boring,  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  to  ascertain  under  what  conditions 
the  best  true  cylinder  results  can  be  obtained.  A  single- 
barrel  tube  of  .740  diameter  has  accordingly  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  comprehensive  testing  side  by  side  with  the 
standard  barrel  which  has  figured  in  previous  exptr.- 
ments  reported  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Henry  Holland 
is  among  those  who  have  shown  an  altogether  special 
interest  in  problems  connected  with  the  boring  of  true 
cylinder  barrels.  it  is  Ins  experience  that  no  gun  is 
more  difficult  to  regulate  for  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
performance  than  the  true  cylinder.  Hitherto,  its  bor¬ 
ing  has  received  least  attention  in  these  columns,  though 
from  many  points  of  view  it  is  the  only  really  standard 
boring  that  exists.  The  effect  produced  by  choke  is  so 
dependent  on  its  distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  on  gen¬ 
eral  shape  and  dimensions,  that  a  standard  form  giving 
standard  results  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain.  The 
true  cylinder  barrel,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  bored 
with  absolute  exactitude,  within,  for  instance,  so  small 
a  limit  of  toleration  that  the  diameter  nowhere  varies  by 
more  than  half  the  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  pattern¬ 
ing  properties  of  cartridges  fired  from  a  gun  so  bored 
should  prove  at  least  as  instructive  as  examining  the 
behavior  of  some  unknown  and  perhaps  unrepeatable 
degree  of  choke.  The  present  experiments  are  rendered 
unusually  difficult  by  the  inability  to  define  the  result 
to  be  aimed  at.  The  counting  of  pellets  in  the  thirty- 
inch  circle  certainly  defines  the  degree  of  regularity  from 
round  to  round;  but  whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  re¬ 
sults  are  the  best  is  difficult  to  say.  To  reduce  the  prob¬ 
lem  to  concrete  instances,  the  following  are  the  proof  gun 
results  of  five  lots  of  cartridges  loaded  with  smokeless 
powders,  which  have  been  in  stock  for  some  time,  and 
whose  behavior  is  well  understood. 

Table  I. — Proof  gun  results  with  cartridges  hand-loaded 
for  pattern  tests: 


Schultze,  42gr. 

,  1  l-8oz. 

Pl 

ressure. 

Recoil. 

Pattern. 

Velocity. 

1. 

3.06 

tons 

10.70  in. 

medium 

1088 

o 

3.38 

•• 

10.64  “ 

lather  open 

1073 

3. 

3.14 

10.50  “ 

medium 

1085 

Av. 

3.19 

10.61  “ 

E.  C.,  33gr., 

1  l-16oz. 

1082 

1. 

3.02 

tons 

9.82  in. 

open 

1041 

9 

3.22 

9.74  “ 

medium 

1108 

3. 

2.85 

9.64  “ 

medium 

1062 

Av. 

2.94 

“  9.73  “ 

Smokeless  Diamond, 

33gr.,  1  l-16oz. 

1070 

1. 

2.98 

tons 

10.12  in. 

scatter 

1031 

2. 

2.30 

9.82  “l 

medium 

1081 

3. 

2.82 

9.62  “ 

good 

1026 

Av. 

2.70 

9.85  “ 

Red  Star.  33gr. 

,  1  l-16oz. 

1046 

1. 

2.82 

tons 

9.42  in. 

medium 

1034 

9 

2.82 

9.32  “ 

good 

1031 

3. 

2.78 

9.46  “ 

medium 

1031 

Av. 

2.81 

9.40  “ 

Yicmos,  33gr., 

1  l-16oz. 

1032 

1. 

2.78 

tons 

9.26  in. 

medium 

1021 

2. 

2.94 

“ 

9.30  " 

medium 

1C01- 

3. 

2.98 

9.46  “ 

medium 

1031 

Av. 

2.90 

“ 

9.34  “ 

1018 

Sixty-five  cartridges  in  all  were  loaded,  making  thirteen 
of  a  kind,  three  being  set  aside  for  the  ordinary  proof 
test,  and  the  remaining  ten  for  taking  patterns,  half  from 
one  kind  of  barrel  and  half  from  the  other.  The  proof 
gun  itself  is  bored  full  choke  to  concentrate  the  charge 
on  the  electric  wires,  whose  fracture  registers  the  arrival 
of  the  charge.  The  pattern  is  not  disturbed  by  making 
the  velocity  measurement,  and  the  pellets  are,  there¬ 
fore,  finally  caught  on  a  whitewashed  target  twenty-two 
yards  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  differences  of 
spread  and  general  arrangement  which  are  visible  from 
the  firing  point  are  carefully  recorded,  experience  having 
shown  that  they  differ  only  in  degree  from  those  which 
occur  at  the  usual  forty  yards  distance. 

With  Schultze  we  find  a  full  standard  pressure  from  a 
H/goz.  charge,  also  a  standard  velocity  with  patterns 
verging  from  medium  to  rather  open.  With  E.  C.  the 
pressure  is  nicely  inside  a  three-ton  average,  but  the 
result  is  achieved  with  the  aid  of  one  rather  low  shot. 
Looking  at  velocity,  there  is  one  very  high  shot  and  two 
low  ones;  but  the  first  velocity  may  have  been  abnormal, 
due  to  the  cartwheel  pattern  having  so  scattered  the 
pellets  that  the  record  was  based  on  only  two  pellets  as 
against  the  usual  five  pellets  which  normally  break  wires. 
The  Smokeless  Diamond  results  show  a  lower  average 


pressure  and  velocity,  with  one  scattered  pattern  in  the 
three  rounds.  Ked  Star  in  all  four  departments  of  the 
test  is  phenomenally  regular,  a  characteristic  which  has 
previously  been  remarked  upon  in  connection  with  this 
particular  sample  of  the  powder.  V  iemos,  which  is  of 
Cogswell  and  Harrison  manufacture,  behaves  very  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  the  powder  preceding  it.  Hence  there  is  a 
graduation  and  variety  of  results  whicn  should  display 
the  characteristics  of  the  barrels  under  a  wide  range  of 
practical  conditions.  Here,  then,  are  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  two  kinds  of  cylinder  barrels  at  the 
usual  forty  yards  distance. 

Table  44. — 4'ellets  in  30-inch  circle  at  40  yards: 

Standard  . 732-inch  Barrel. 

Smokeless 


Schultze. 

E.  C. 

Diamond. 

Red  Star. 

Yicmos, 

148 

102 

122 

126 

122 

125 

10814 

108 

114 

124 

12S 

112B 

124 

134 

145 

107r.it/. 

96 

109 

130 

118 

102 

71 

85 

100c.it', 

117 

Average  . 

...122 

98 

110 

121 

125 

Average 

of  all  results,  115. 

Opened 

Bored 

.740-inch  Barrel. 

Smokeless 

Schultze. 

E.C. 

Diamond. 

Red  Star. 

Yicmos. 

96 

13S 

121 

121 

124 

146 

94c.it/.  93c.it/. 

107 

124 

64c.it/. 

148 

145 

128 

139 

120 

136 

127 

125 

90 

116 

121 

142 

132 

107 

Average  . 

..  108 

127 

126 

122 

117 

Average  of  all  results,  120. 

On  the  face  of  things,  it  is  apparent  that  the  wide 
boring,  so  far  from  showing  any  marked  improvement 
in  behavior,  displays  a  slight  increase  of  the  objection¬ 
able  happenings,  characterized  by  the  initials  c.ic.,  de¬ 
noting  cartwheel  patterns.  It  will  be  seen  that  several 
patterns  of  practically  the  average  count  have  been  so 
marked.  This  is  because  the  central  portion  of  the 
pattern,  viz.,  the  point  at  which  aim  was  taken,  was 
practically  bare  of  pellets  for  something  approaching  a 
toot  diameter.  The  thirty-inch  circle,  however,  included 
a  sufficiently  thick  circumference  of  pellets  to  enable  an 
average  number  to  be  recorded  as  in  the  circle.  This 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of  full  choke  guns, 
where  the  ruling  average  is  two  hundred  or  more,  but 
with  a  cylinder  gun  the  scattering  is  seldom  so  great  as 
to  exclude  an  average  count  of  pellets.  For  cartwheel 
patterns  the  circle  is  struck  approximately  front  the 
center  of  the  mark  aimed  at,  on  the  principle  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  diverge  a  couple  of  feet  from  the 
line  of  aim  to  catch  the  thickest  part  of  the  ring  of 
pellets  surrounding  the  blank  center.  Two  cartwheel 
patterns  and  two  instances  of  balling  gave  the  necessary 
margin  for  the  wider-bored  gun  to  display  superiority  of 
result.  In  point  of  fact,  the  cartwheel  patterns  were 
three  in  .place  of  the  previous  two,  and,  though  the 
balling  was  not  repeated,  this  particular  characteristic 
must  be  subjected  to  a  more  exacting  test.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  recollected  that  balling  w'as  con¬ 
stantly  experienced  when  shooting  twenty-bore  Magnum 
cartridges  of  2%  inches  length.  Mr.  Leeson,  of  Ashford, 
and  also  a  private  correspondent,  whose  initials,  E.  C. 
I’.,  will  be  recollected  by  many  readers  of  this  paper, 
denied  that  particular  guns  owned  by  them  were  subject 
to  this  fault.  In  each  instance  the  barrels,  though  nomi¬ 
nally  twenty  bore,  were  actually  eighteen  bore,  thus  mini¬ 
mizing  the  throttling  of  the  charge  in  the  act  of  passing 
into  the  barrel;  just,  in  fact,  as.  the  present  .740  barrel 
is  supposed  to  carry  out  the  same  idea  in  a  twelve  bore. 

The  fact  that  the  open-bore  cylinder  barrel  gave  five 
more  pellets  in  the  circle  on  the  average  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standard  barrel  possesses  no  special  importance. 
There  was  no  coincident  improvement  in  evenness  of 
distribution,  or  in  any  of  the  other  qualities  which  are 
observable  by  the  person  making  the  experiment.  More¬ 
over,  if  higher  patterns  are  alone  to  be  the  test  of 
efficiency,  the  simpler  way  of  producing  the  required 
result  is  to  bore  the  barrel  with  a  small  degree  of  choke 
sufficient  to  convert  the  gun  into  an  improved  cylinder. 
The  whole  object  of  the  experiment  would  thereby  be 
defeated,  since  the  idea  is  to  ascertain  if  true  cylinder 
boring,  with  its  admitted  advantages  at  the  shorter 
ranges,  can  be  made  to  give  rather  more  evenness  and 
consistency  of  result  at  forty  yards  than  guns  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  capable  of  showing-.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view,  both  sets  of  results  are  excellent ;  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  this  experiment  the  larger  boring  does  not  dis¬ 
play  sufficient  difference  to  show  that  enlarging  the  bar¬ 
rel  produces  any  effect,  let  alone  a  useful  one.  Mr. 
Holland  has  selected  from  his  stock  a  twelve-bore  double 
gun,  which  has  reached  .740-inch  diameter  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  processes  of  wear  and  tear.  This  gun  will  be  shot 
in  comparison  with  the  single  experimental  barrel  here 
reported  upon,  and  it  may  possibly  happen  that  some 
fresh  fact  will  be  evolved.- — The  Field  (London). 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  47. — Not  for  a  number  of 
weeks  has  there  been  so  large  an  attendance  of  shooters 
as  were  present  to-day.  It  seemed  much  like  old  times. 
Johnson  outdid  himself,  breaking  92,  and  leading  the 
field,  his  nearest  competitor  being  R.  Trimble,  who 
broke  91.  Connelly  got  rather  a  poor  start,  but  got 
down  to  business  in  the  last  50  and  finished  with  83. 
“Willie”  was  over  to  help  swell  the  crowd,  and  auh~*ueb 
he  makes  no  claims  to  being  a  clay-bird  shot,  he  finished 
a  long  way  from  the  foot  of  the  list.  Brown  and 
Kirschner  are  only  occasional  visitors — if  they  came 
oftener  their  scores  would  improve  w'ithout  doubt.  The 
two  Heiles  started  in  the  game  this  summer  and  have 
made  good  progress  in  the  sport. 

The  club  will  hold  a  tournament  on  Sept.  27  and  28, 
for  which  programs  have  been  mailed.  It  will  be  a 
jack  rabbit  shoot,  200  targets  each  day,  the  last  100  on 


the  second  day  being  a  handicap  event.  The  jack  rabbit 
is  a  pretty  good  scheme,  in  that  every  shooter  gets 'paid 
for  u  nat  he  breaks,  but  it  holds  out  small  inducements 
to  the  expert  amateurs.  The  prospects  for  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  are  good,  as  very  many  of  the  local  men,  who 
have  dropped  out  of  the  game  for  a  year  or  more,  are 
going  to  take  up  their  old  shooting  iron  for  this  oc¬ 
casion  only. 


Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total. 

Tohnson  . 

24 

22 

23 

92 

1  rimble  . 

25 

23 

20 

91 

Connellv  . 

20 

22 

24 

83 

Brown  . 

15 

20 

21 

70 

72 

Schuler  . 

21 

19 

17 

Kirschner  . 

16 

19 

20 

71 

hape  . 

23 

21 

63 

A  f  leile  . 

17 

16 

it; 

62 

E  Heile  . . 

17 

19 

52 

Kaelin  . 

12 

A  Bird  . 

6 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  Sept.  17.— The  day  at  the  Gun  Club, 
Sept,  li,  was  marked  by  perfect  conditions  and  good 
scores.  Parry  and  Bar  scored  95  per  cent,  in  practice 
from  the  lbyd.  mark,  while  Hanger,  Van  Nest  and  Parry 
each  broke  20  straight. 

I"  what  proved  to  be  the  final  contest  for  the  second 
Jlalhstite  trophy,  Parry,  at  the  limit  distance  of  22yds 
broke  49  out  of  50,  and  scored  his  third  win.  We  believe 
this  to  be  a  record  under  the  conditions,  the  targets 
being  thrown  50yds.  His  former  winning  scores  at  same 
distance  were  46  and  47. 

Dixon,  at  18yds.,  was  the  runner-up  with  47,  and  had 
previously  scored  46  and  47. 

Grounds  and  traps  are  being  put  in  order  for  the  biv 
shoot  next  month. 


Events :  12 

Targets:  20  20 

Wan  Nest  .  IS  20 

Moller  .  16  15 

Lewis  ; .  14  17  IS 

Dixon  .  17  19  IS 

*Barr  .  19  IS  19 

Moore  .  17  16  19 

Parry  .  19  IS  20 

Neighbors  .  12  13 

Britton  .  16  15  17 

Iiauger  .  20  . . 

Stitle  .  17  16  19 

Rafert  .  16  16 

Walsh  .  15  19 

No.  7 


4 

5 

6  7  8 

Shot 

20 

25  30  20  24 

at. 

Broke. 

15 

80 

72 

19 

..  19  .. 

104' 

S3 

60 

49 

lo 

..  ..16 

104 

85 

23 

..  15  .. 

105 

94 

is 

..  ..16 

104 

87 

. .  17  . . 

80 

74 

14 

60 

39 

..  17  .. 

80 

65 

20 

..  13  .. 

65 

53 

..  ..16 

85 

68 

14 

65 

46 

23  ..  .. 

70 

57 

was  at  10  pairs;  .Vo.  S  at  12  pairs-. 


Ballistite  trophy,  50  targets: 


Parry  . 

Moller  . 

Yds. 

Targets. 
24  25 

90  9A 

Total 

49 

Dixon  . 

24 

21 

16 

23 

23 

23 

19 

22 

21 

22 

Moore  . 

Britton  . 

*Barr  . 

Wan  Nest  . 

■^Professionals. 

45 

Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club. 


Buffalo  N.  Y.;  Sept.  17. — At  the  Audubon  grounds 
yesterday  afternoon  some  extra  good  scores  were  made. 
Dr.  W.  C  Wootton’s  score  of  74  out  of  80,  a  92  per  cent 
gait,  speaks  for  itself.  In  shooting  for  the  class  badges, 

4  resident  Edward  Cox  made  a  straight,  followed  by 
\\  ootton  and  Kelly,  who  each  had  19.  B.  E  Freeman 
won  Class  B  with  16.  and  Jack  Reed  walked  off  with 
4  lass  C  with  19.  Lambert  Cannon,  although  in  Class  C 
again  carried  off  the  high  honors  in  the  Reed  handicap  : 
trophy,  with  a  straight  score.  This  makes  his  second 
win,  and  hereafter  he  will  shoot  from  the  18yd  mark- 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  trophy  contests.  Scores’ 


Dr  W  C  Wootton... 

Class  A. 

■  19 

19 

IS 

IS 

74 

A1  Keily  . 

17 

19 

18 

17  . 

71 

Ed  Cox  . 

16 

20 

16 

17 

69 

P  Bernhard  . 

17 

15 

17 

19 

6S 

J  L  ralcott . 

18 

16 

16 

16 

66 

\\  H  Smith . 

18 

18 

15 

15 

66 

W  F  Hopper . 

16 

16 

15 

19 

64 

(J  Lambert  . 

14 

17 

IS 

15 

63 

S  Freeman  . 

Class  B. 

14 

16 

17 

18 

\  Bargar  . 

17 

15 

17 

14 

63 

H  Mesinger  . 

18 

15 

14 

14 

61 

H  Mesinger  . 

. 

18 

15 

14 

14 

61 

Doc  Woods  . 

15 

12 

16 

16 

59 

Edward  Reinecke  . . . 

Class  C 

16 

16 

20 

18 

.  70 

Jack  Reed  . 

16 

19 

15 

18  • 

6S 

Dr  Burke  . 

16 

14 

17 

18 

65 

C  T  Wilson . 

16 

16 

17 

16 

65 

E  Cannon  . 

15 

15 

18 

16 

64 

Charles  Oehring  _ 

12 

13 

15 

16 

56 

K  Mitchell  . 

12 

10 

15 

10 

47 

C  Jenkins  . 

17 

17 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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United  Shoe  Machinery  Gun  Club. 


Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  17. — The  first  registered  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Gun  Club  was  run 
off  successfully  to-day  with  an  attendance  of  forty-six 
shooters,  including  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  State. 
H.  C.  Kirkwood,  of  Boston,  was  high  amateur  with  165 
out  of  175,  winning  a  $10  prize.  C.  R.  Steele  second 
with  157,  taking  $5. 

The  North  Shore  championship  at  100  targets,  was  car¬ 
ried  off  by  Steele  with  96,  Kirkwood  being  close  up 
with  95,  Saltonstall  and  Hurd  tied  for  third  with  92. 
Hurd  also  won  a  silver  cup  for  high  average  prize  for 
Beverly  men.  breaking  151  out  of  175  shot  at. 

Geo.  H.  Darton  wins  U.  S.  M.  G.  C.  watch  fob  for 
high  average  for  the  day’s  program. 


Events:  123456789  10 

Targets:  15  15  15  15  15  20  20  20  20  20 

I-I  C  Kirkwood .  14  14  15  13  14  20  17  19  20  19 

c  R  Steele .  11  12  13  13  12  19  20  20  19  18 

P  E  Osborne .  13  14  13  13  12  15  18  19  17  18 

W  R  Hurd .  10  11  13  11  14  2  0  20  18  19  15 

C  F  Marden  .  12  12  12  14  14'  15  20  17  19  13 

T  Spofford  .  12  13  9  12  14  16  IS  17  18  19 


Broke. 

165 

157 

152 

151 

148 

148 


W  Hatch  . 

12  11  10  14  10  18  17  20  16  18 

146 

R  Burns  . 

11  11  13  12  9  12  19  18  17  19 

141 

G  E  Cole . 

11  11  11  9  13  17  17  18  17  15 

139 

A  T  Foster . 

11  13  8  8  11  16  17  17  14  16 

131 

F  Whitnev  . 

6  10  9  11  8  17  17  11  10  15 

114 

G  E  Bunker . 

433856  12  9 

9 

73 

FI  Boyton  . 

10  13  11  14  11  16  19  18  17 

127 

W  F  Clark . 

14  13  10  10  14  14  18  18  16 

127 

S  W  Winslow,  Jr . 

10  11  14  11  12  18  19  15  16 

126 

T  H  Pope . 

9  11  12  11  13  16  19  15  13 

119 

H  H  Eaton . 

9  11  12  9  11  18  15  16  16 

117 

A  C  Spencer . 

10  11  10  11  15  17  11  16  13 

114 

E  FI  Winslow . 

10  8  9  10  11  10  12  13  8 

95 

T  A  Whidden . 

3  4  5  3  4  9  10  11  13 

62 

Charles  . 

7  12  8  13  10  12  18  14  . . 

94 

E  W  Eaton . 

9  10  11  9  7  15  14  17  . . 

82 

Professionals; 

Geo  II  Darton . 

13  13  15  13  12  18  19  15  19  20 

157 

W  D  Blood . 

12  10  11  14  14  18  20  18  19  10 

146 

G  H  Chapin. . .  . 

13  13  12  11  12  19  19  19  17 

8 

143 

J  S  Fanning . 

13  12  11  11  13  18  17  IS  15 

128 

G  M  Wheeler . 

13  14  11  9  10  17  16  16  18 

8 

132 

A  E  Sibley . 

S  13  10  10  12  18  16  20  20 

127 

One  hundred  target 

handicap : 

Events: 

1  2  3  4  5  Shot 

Targets: 

20  20  20  20  20 

at. 

Broke. 

T  L  Saltonstall . 

.  19  19  16  19  19  100 

92 

E  W  Willis . 

.  15  17  20  17  . . 

80 

69 

Ed  Chapman  . 

.  19  19  18  16  . . 

80 

72 

FI  L  Vose . 

.  18  15  16  19  .. 

80 

68 

Geo  Goddu  . 

.  13  13  20  17  . . 

80 

63 

E  E  Sabin  . 

.  15  16  17  15  . . 

80 

63 

W  A  Foster . 

.  13  13  15  16  . . 

80 

57 

¥  J  Dupar . 

.  12  17  13  15  . . 

80 

57 

W  FI  Sweet . 

.  11  17  12  15  .. 

80 

55 

F  H  Stewart . 

.  12  12  15  14  . . 

80 

53 

Mrs  S  W  Winslow,  1 

r .  11  17  11  4  . . 

80 

43 

Geo  F  Morse . 

.  7  11  11  14  .. 

80 

43 

J  J  Harrigan . 

.  13  14  14  . .  . . 

60 

41 

P  R  Bosworth . 

.  17  18  . 

40 

35 

M  E  Webber . 

.  17  14  . 

40 

31 

Bergen 

Beach  Gun  Club. 

Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Sept.  13. — Somewhat  over  3,000 
targets  were  used  at  the  regular  monthly  contest  of  the 
Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club.  A  gentle  southern  wind  rather 
prevented  the  targets  from  driving  beyond  the  50yd.  limit, 
and  occasionally  a  target  w'as  overshot.  As  a  whole,  the 
sores  were  commendable.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last 
four  events  were  shot  from  the  22yd.  mark,  Mr.  Medler 
welting  out  a  24,  which  is  some  judgment.  Mr.  May 
got  22  out  of  25,  also  14  out  of  15  at  the  same  mark,  which 
is  not  recorded  below.  Mr.  F.  R.  Long  just  banged  out 
75  straight  as  clean,  breaks  as  ever  were  recorded  from 
our  battery  of  expert  traps.  His  squad  shot  their  last  25 
from  the  16yd.  mark,  so  that  Mr.  Long  could  make  a 
record,  but  the  best  he  could  perform  was  a  20,  which 
made  his  total  95,  running  80  straight  before  he  missed. 
Capt.  Dreyer  ran  a  25  straight  in  this  squad  and  a 
straight  15  in  the  regular  events,  getting  the  second  aver¬ 
age  for  the  day  at  the  16yd.  mark,  with  Schorty  third, 
both  a  shade  over  90  per  cent.  Of  the  other  straights 
Bill  Hopkins  accounted  for  one:  Schorty,  three;  Harry 
Welles,  two,  his  average  being  in  the  90s;  Dalton,  two; 
Medler,  one;  Dreyer,  two;  F.  R.  Long,  five,  and 
Williams  one. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  the  fourth  annual  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  championship  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  Colum¬ 
bus  Day,  a  legal  holiday.  Three  batteries  of  expert  traps, 
Sergeant  system  and  no  “pop-ups,”  but  a  clean  50yd. 
throw'.  All  shooters  welcome. 

Events  1  to  11  were  from  16yds.  Events  12  to  15 
were  from  22yds. 

Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15 

Targets:  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  15  25  25  25  25  25 

W  E  Skidmore..  4  9  9  12  12  12  11  11  9  14  . 

Dr  Moeller  ....  9  11  9  12  12  13  11  11  12  10  ..  15  12  ... . 

p  May  .  9  9  13  14  8  14  12  14  14  13  ..  22 . 

W  Hopkins  ....  13  9  14  9  15  13  12  14  14  14  . 

Von  Boeckman.  11  13  10  9  13  14  14  13  15  10  ..  14 . 

Thoben  .  11  12  9  11  13  12  11 . 17 . 

Schorty  .  11  13  15  13  13  15  15  .  21  20  20  . . 

Chaffee  .  8  9  8  6  8  8  11  9 .  10  . 

Dalton  . 12  11  11  12  11  14  15  13  15  13  . .  17  16  19  23 

*H  S  Welles....  13  15  12  14  14  14  13  15  .  20  20  . .  .. 

Medler  .  12  12  13  12  14  13  15  14  .  17  24  . .  .. 

Capt.  Williams.  15  11  13  13 . 

Capt  Dreyer  ...  13  12  14  14  12  15  13 . 25 . 

H  Bergen  .  11  14  14  12  14  14 .  18  20  . . 

Groll  .  7  13  10  14  7 . 14  15  . . 

Selg  .  2  5  3  3  2 . 

F  Dannefelser. .  10  13  10  12 . 15  .  .  . 


Dr  O’Brien  ....  13  9  11  11  11  .  20  12  ..  .. 

F  R  Long .  15  15  15  15  15 . 20 . 

Dr  Griffith  .  13  11  9  9  11 . 18 . 

G  Remsen  .  12  12  13  12  .  22  20  . . 

Manhatta. 


' 'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery . 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  17. — The  weekly  competitions 
of  this  Association  w'ere  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington 
range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch, 
Pa.  At  last  the  members  are  beginning  to  show  up,  and 
the  club  house  looked  like  old  times  to-day.  Dill,  Over- 
baugh,  Oliver  and  Dr.  Givens,  with  two  of  his  friends, 
kept  the  military  target  busy,  Schnerring  and  Williamson 
occupied  the  German  ring  booth,  and  Drs.  Dubbs  and 
Richer  did  some  pistol  and  revolver  work.  There  is  room 
for  many  more,  though,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others 
of  the  thirty  remaining  members  will  come  out  and 
add  to  the  fun  and  also  to  the  club’s  treasury.  There  is 
a  new  military  match  for  experts,  which  is  hard  enough 
to  satisfy  any  one. 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  Williamson  220,  212,  209, 
208,  203. 

Offhand  match:  G.  Schnerring  221,  216,  216,  210,  211. 

Honor  target,  three  shots;  G.  Schnerring,  62,  William¬ 
son  59. 

Fifty-shot  match:  G.  Schnerring  218,  216,  214,  207,  203; 
total  1058. 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill  45,  42,  41;  H.  Overbaugh 
37,  37,  36. 

Revolver  match,  50yds.:  Dr.  Dubbs  88  ,  85  ,  83  ,  83,  82. 

Pistol  match,  50yds.:  Dr.  Richer  91,  83,  75,  75. 


FIGHTING  FOREST  FIRES. 

Officials  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  of  the  opinion  that  1910  will 
hold  the  record  among  many  years  for  the 
severity  of  the  losses  from  forest  fires.  The 
summer  fires  followed  a  spring  season  believed 
to  have  been  the  worst,  certainly  in  the  Lake 
States,  known  for  a  long  time.  Nor  is  it  wise 
to  assume  that  the  danger  is  over  when  the 
fierce  conflagrations  which  have  called  forth 
in  the  mountain  States  the  efforts  of  three 
Federal  departments  have  been  conquered.  The 
forests  will,  not  be  safe  until  the  fall  rains  and 
snows  have  once  made  a  wet  blanket  of  the  dry 
forest  floor.  That  the  total  losses  of  the  year 
will  run  up  to  millions  of  dollars  is  considered 
certain. 

Flow  such  losses  may  be  prevented  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  general  public  concern.  To  the  National 
forest  timber  burned  must  be  added  great 
amounts  on  State  and  private  holdings,  besides 
the  immense  damage  done  to  town,  farm  and 
other  property.  Railroads  have  suffered  from 
the  interruption  of  traffic  as  well  as  from  direct 
losses.  A  bulletin  by  Forester  Flenry  S.  Graves 
discusses  forest  fires  and  the  proper  methods 
of  preventing  and  'fighting  them,  as  follows: 

“In  some  sections  of  the  country  forest  fires 
have  always  been  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  there  is  a  popular  notion  that  they  can  not 
be  prevented.  The  risk  from  fires  can  never  be 
entirely  eliminated,  for  in  the  forest  there  is  al¬ 
ways  inflammable  material  which  is  very  easily 
ignited.  They  may,  howlever,  be  largely  pre¬ 
vented,  and  under  efficient  organization  their 
damage  may  be  kept  down  to  a  very  small 
amount.  The  problem  is  like  that  in  cities, 
where  fires  can  never  be  entirely  eliminated,  but 
where  the  risk  of  loss  to  property  may  be  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  insignificance.” 

The  importance  of  systematic  provision  for 
the  early  discovery  of  fires  and  for  getting  a 
properly  equipped  force  of  fire  fighters  quickly 
to  the  scene  of  an  outbreak  is  insisted  upon  by 
Forester  Graves.  “A  careful  supervision  or 
patrol  during  the  dry  season,”  he  says,  “is  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  in  organized 
forest  protection.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  in  fire  protection  is  to  detect  and  at¬ 
tack  fires  in  their  incipiency.”  After  pointing 
out  the  value  of  lookouts,  telephone  or  signal 
communication  and  various  methods  of  patrol, 
the  Forester  tells  how  to  fight  fires,  as  follows: 

“The  principles  of  fighting  forest  fires  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  as  those  recognized  in  fight¬ 
ing  fires  in  cities.  The  following  are  of  first 
importance:  (1)  Quick  arrival  at  the  fire;  (2) 
an  adequate  force;  (3)  proper  equipment;  (4)  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  fighting  crew,  and 
(5)  skill  in  attacking  and  fighting  fires.  Quick 
access  to  fires  is  accomplished  through  the  work 


of  supervision  .and  patrol  in  discovering  fires 
before  they  have  gained  much  headway,  and  by 
a  well-developed  system  of  communication 
through  the  forest  by  roads  and  trails. 

"A  small  fire  may  be  put  out  by  one  man, 
but  in  extensive  forests  several  hours  may  pass 
before  the  fire  can  be  reached.  It  is  important 
to  secure  an  adequate  force  of  men  and  to  get 
them  to  the  fire  quickly.  In  a  well-organized 
system  of  patrol  the  guard  who  discovers  a  fire 
communicates  quickly  to  other  guards  and  to 
headquarters  by  telephone,  signal,  or  other 
means,  and  indicates  the  number  of  men  he 
needs. 

“The  efficiency  of  the  fire-fighting  crew  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  their  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  particularly  on  the  skill  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  man  directing  the  work.  It  is  not 
only  a  question  of  knowledge  of  how  to  assign 
each  man  where  his  work  will  be  most  effective, 
but  there  must  be  judgment  exercised  in  de¬ 
termining  the  general  method  of  attack.  The 
character  of  the  fire,  the  character  of  the  forest, 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere;  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire  is  running,  and  many  other 
points  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.” 

After  describing  how  surface  fires  may  be 
put  out  by  beating,  by  throwing  sand  or  loose 
earth,  and  by  other  methods,  the  account  goes 
on: 

“Sometimes  the  front  of  the  fire  is  so  fierce 
that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  it  directly.  One 
method  under  •  such  circumstances  i's  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  fire.  The  attack  is  made  on 
the  sides  near  the  front,  separating  the  forward 
portion  of  the  fire  from  the  main  wings.  A  part 
of  the  crew  attacks  the  forward  part  and  others 
run  down  and  extinguish  the  wings.  The  front 
of  the  fire,  attacked  from  the  sides,  is  forced 
gradually  and  constantly  into  a  narrower  path. 
Usually  the  front  can  be  directed  toward  some 
cleared  space,  road,  pond,  stream,  swamp,  or 
fire  line,  when  it  will  be  checked  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  direct  front  attack.  Sometimes  by  this 
plan  the  front  may  be  rapidly  narrowed  by 
working  from  the  sides,  until  it  is  at  last  entirely 
extinguished.  The  plan  of  giving  direction  to 
the  course  of  the  fire  has  often  been  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  when  the  fighting  crew  is  too 
small  for  a  direct  attack. 

“When  fires  gain  such  headway  that  it  is 
impossible  to  stop  them  by  direct  attack,  no 
matter  how  numerous  and  efficient  the  crew  or 
complete  the  equipment  for  fighting,  back  firing 
becomes  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  fire. 
It  should,  however,  be  used  only  when  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  One  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  in  fighting  fires  is  to  overestimate  the 
rapidity  .of  the  fire  and  the  difficulty  of  putting 
it  out.  ’A  forest  fire  is  always  a  frightening 
spectacle,  particularly  if  it  is  sweeping  in  the 
direction  of  one’s  own  property.  Men  often 
become  excited  and  start  back  fires  when  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  Back  firing  necessarily 
involves  deliberately  burning  over  property. 
When  this  belongs  to  another  person  and  one’s 
own  forest  seems  in  danger,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  sacrifice  it. 

*  “If  it  is  found  that  a  back  fire  is  necessary,  a 
favorable  point  is  selected  directly  in  front  of 
the  fire,  from  which  to  set  the  new  fire.  This 
must  be  a  point  where  it  is  safe  to  start  a  back 
fire,  such  as  a  road,  fire  line,  stream,  or  swamp. 
The  leaves  are  ignited  at  points  five  feet  to  a 
rod  apart  for  a  distance  not  greater  than  the 
estimated  width  of  the  head  of  the  fire.  These 
small  fires  gradually  meet  and  form  a  continu¬ 
ous  line,  eating  back  against  the  wind.  A  part 
of  the  crew  is  stationed  across  the  road  or  other 
break  from  which  the  back  fire  is  started  and 
put  out  at  once  the  small  fires  which  may  re¬ 
sult  from  the  sparks  blown  over  from  the  back 
fire. 

“The  meeting  of  the  two  fires  stops  at  once 
the  head  of  the  main  fire.  It  is  usually  possible 
then  to  attack  the  wings  with  the  ordinary 
methods  of  fighting.  It  is  necessary  to  attack 
the  wings  at  once,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
strong  wind,  for  otherwise  each  wing  of  the  old 
fire  would  soon  form  an  independent  fire  with  a 
well-developed  head.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that 
a  number  of  men  be  stationed  where  the  origi- 
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Phenomenal  Scores 

Made  with  PETERS  Loaded  Shells 

Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  of  Midland,  Texas,  attended  a  series  of  Texas  tournaments  from  August  8  to  18,  and 

broke  all  amateur  records.  His  scores  follow: 

August  8-9,  Midland,  Texas . 484  ex  500 

“  10-11,  Big  Springs,  Texas . a .  442  ex  450 

“  12-13,  Cisco,  Texas . 395  ex  400 

“  15-16,  Gorman,  Texas .  . 398  ex  400 

“  17-18,  Walnut  Springs,  Texas . 379  ex  400 

Total . 2116  ex  2150 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Day  averaged  98.4%  on  2150  targets  and  99.16%  on  his  last 
1200  targets. 

He  used  PETERS  regular  factory  loads,  not  special ,  but  bought  from 
Texas  dealers — the  same  quality  goods  anyone  can  buy,  anywhere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Nm  Yark:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisce:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


nal  fire  and  the  back  tire  meet  in  order  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  smoldering  fires  in  tops,  logs  and  other 
debris. 

"A  fire  is  never  out,”  the  bulletin  concludes, 
“until  the  last  spark  is  extinguished.  Often  a 
log  or  snag  will  smolder  unnoticed  after  the 
flames  have  apparently  been  conquered,  only  to 
break  out  afresh  with  a  rising  wind.  After  the 
fire-fighting  crew  has  left  the  ground  it  is  al¬ 
ways  well  to  assign  at  least  one  man  to  patrol 
the  edges  of  the  burned  area  until  it  is  certain 
that  the  fire  is  entirely  out.  This  may  not  be 
for  several  days.” 


PIG  HUNTING  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  pigs  which  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
bush  in  New  Zealand  are  not  indigenous  to  the 
country,  but  descendants  of  those  let  loose  in 
years  gone  by.  Forty  years  ago  the  settlers 
living  in  remote  distrists,  says  C.  E.  Curtis  in 
the  Field,  found  it  difficult  to  procure  meat  with¬ 
out  killing  an  occasional  bullock,  for  sheep  were 
mainly  held  by  the  large  run-holders,  who  sold 
in  numbers  only,  and  to  purchase  mutton  in 
small  quantities  was  almost  impossible;  there¬ 
fore  pigeons,  parrots,  and  pigs  formed  the  chief 
items  of  meat  supply,  except,  of  course,  poultry, 
which  was  plentiful  enough.  Fortunately,  the 
bush  was.  alive  with  pigeons  and  the  ka-ka 
parrots,  the  former  of  great  size  and  of  splendid 
quality;  the  latter,  though  fair  eating,  were 
rather  rook-like  in  character,  and  a  few  of  them 
went  a  long  way.  It  was,  however,  from  these 
birds  that  we  procured  our  oil  for  domestic  use, 
for  if  boiled  in  numbers  in  the  pig  boiler  a 
great  quantity  of  useful  oil  could  be  skimmed 
off.  Pigeons  could  be  shot  from  the  tops  of 
the  totara  trees  and  black  pines  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  ka-kas  flew  about  solitary  and 
in  small  flocks  at  all  seasons.  Yet  during  the 
many  years  we  lived  in  the  bush  no  nest  was 
found;  it  would  therefore  appear  that  these 
birds  went  elsewhere  to  breed.  However  that 
may  be,  the  bush  was  at  all  times  alive  Avith 
birds  of  various  kinds,  and  although  they  have 
no  song  resembling  that  of  our  English  birds, 
their  calls  struck  the  ear  whenever  we  entered 
the  bush  areas  from  the  open  and  lifeless  plains. 


There  is  something  very  striking  in  the  great 
silence  of  the  tussock  plains  of  New  Zealand 
and  the  shrill  cries  of  the  tui-tui  (parson  birds) 
of  the  bush,  for  there  is  always  a  strict  line  of 
demarkation  between  bush  and  plain. 

After  the  killing  of  a  bullock,  which  was 
undertaken  periodically  by  the  settlers  of  the 
districts,  the  flesh  being  divided  among  them, 
there  was  a  period  of  pickled  meat,  and  it  was 
in  these  times  that  we  organized  a  pig  hunt. 
Sometimes  when  riding  over  the  ranges  in 
search  of  cattle  we  brought  back  a  pig,  but  as 
a  rule,  a  party  went  out  specially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  taking  with  them  bullock  sleighs  on  which 
to  carry  the  spoil.  The  hunters  were  armed 
with  gun  or  spear,  sometimes  both,  and  were 
accompanied  by  dogs — collies  and  bull  terriers; 
the  former  to  bail  up  and  the  latter  to  hold  fast. 
It  is  necessary  to  employ  the  collie,  as  he  gives 
tongue  when  pigs  are  found,  and  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  dense  covert  of  fern,  grass,  flax 
and  scrub.  The  bull  terrier,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  hold  on  to  the  ear  of  the  pig  and  give  no 
tongue  at  all,  so  that  the  finding  of  the  'quarry 
is  a  matter  of  chance.  The  two  dogs  working 
together  are  almost  essential  to  success.  The 
pigs  haunt  the  bush  and  feed  upon  the  fern 
roots  at  the  fringe;  they  are  therefore  seldom 
far  away  from  covert  when  found.  The  presence 
of  a  herd  can  be  traced  by  the  strong  scent 
and  the  rooting,  and  one  or  more,  according  to 
the  number  of  dogs  employed,  are  secured  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty. 

This  feral  pig  of  New  Zealand  is  peculiar  in 
type,  gaunt,  flat-sided,  deep,  and  of  various 
shades  of  color — yellow,  gray,  tan,  and  black 
and  tan  are  the  usual  blends — hair  long,  and 
bristles  high  along  the  back.  In  size  they  range 
from  the  large  and  fully  grown  boar  and  sow 
to  the  “squeaker,”  and  in  number  from  a  soli¬ 
tary  pig  to  a  herd  of  thirty  or  more.  Boars  of 
great  size  are  not  often  found  in  the  herd;  they 
seem  to  prefer  a  solitary  life,  and  often  in  the 
course  of  a  quiet  ride  in  search  of  cattle  very 
large  specimens  are  seen.  They  are  not  as  a 
rule  purposely  hunted,  for  they  are  not  eatable; 
but  occasionally  when  at  bay  it  is  necessary  to 
kill  them  to  save  the  dog,  for  a  bull  terrier  will 
not  readily  be  called  off,  and  in  the  effort  to  get 
hold  of  the  boar’s  ear  he  is  often  badly  ripped. 
It  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  carry  the 


victim  home  on  the  saddle  to  be  sewn  up,  and 
sometimes  the  wound  has  proved  fatal.  A  boar 
at  bay  is  a  dangerous  customer,  and  care  must 
be  taken,  for  if  his  attention  is  not  attracted 
by  a  barking  collie  it  is  difficult  to  spear  him, 
and  his  hide  behind  the  shoulder  will  sometimes 
turn  a  pistol  bullet. 

New  Zealand  is  a  beautiful  country,  well 
watered,  and  varied  with  bush,  gorges,  hills  and 
plains.  The  gorges  are  often  deep  and  narrow, 
bordered  with  thick  and  almost  impenetrable 
scrub,  and  it  is  in  these  that  the  pigs  are  usually 
found.  The  bush  is  so  dense  and  the  area  so 
large  that  in  the  days  referred  to  it  was  more 
easy  to  enter  than  to  get  out,  and  when  in 
search  of  pigs  men  have  been  “bushed”  for 
days.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sport  in 
pig  hunting,  but  it  is  often  of  a  depressing  nature, 
for  all  is  so  quiet,  so  solitary,  and  somewhat 
weird.  The  solitude  is  seldom  interrupted,  ex¬ 
cept  occasionally  by  a  shepherd  or  stockman 
riding  in  search  of  strayed  cattle.  The  meat  ot 
the  wild  pig  is  white  and  rather  tasteless,  and 
although  it  may  be  made  palatable  by  good 
cooking,  it  is,  nevertheless  eaten  for  a  change 
in  diet  rather  than  as  a  luxury.  Living  solely 
upon  fern  roots  as  the  wild  pig  does,  there  is 
nothing  pork-like  in  its  character.  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  gained  by  pig  hunting  in  New 
Zealand  is  the  capture  of  live  “squeakers,”  for 
they  live  well  in  a  sty  if'onlv  they  escape  the  usual 
death  by  surfeit.  As  a  rule,  they  settle  down 
without  difficulty  to  a  life  of  captivity,  and  in 
due  course  produce  good  bacon. 

THRILLING  SPORT. 

Louisiana  promises  sbon  to  take  a  step  far  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the  matter 
of  fish  and  game  protective  laws.  Down  in  the 
far  South,  says  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican,  frogs’  legs  are  considered  even  more 
of  a  dainty  than  they  are  here,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  Louisiana  bullfrog  crop  is  threatened 
with  a  shortage.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  put 
a  bill  before  the  Legislature  calling  for  a  closed 
season  on  the  thrilling  sport  of  frog  hunting. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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AMERICAN  FISHES  IN  AUSTRIAN 
WATERS. 

Continued  from  page  501. 

an  exotic  weakness,  which  had  been  entirely  un¬ 
foreseen.  The  most  unpleasant  phenomenon  for 
the  breeder  is  the  increasing  spread  of  anaemia, 
which  frequently  causes  great  losses.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  weakness  becomes  manifest  in  the  death 
of  numerous  fish  through  simple  sorting  opera¬ 
tions,  the  clearing  out  of  ponds,  or  short  trans¬ 
portation.  Quite  frequently  examination  of  the 
dead  fish  reveals  no  other  symptoms  but  those 
of  a  greater  or  less  poorness  of  blood.  The  fish 
are  pale,  particularly  in  the  gills,  the  regular 
color  of  which  ought  to  be  a  very  bright  red. 
The  internal  organs  are  also  pale,  and  the  liver 
yellow.  This  organ  frequently  shows  fatty  de¬ 
generation  and  is  interspersed  with  hemorrhages, 
as  the  result  of  ruptures  of  the  sides  of  the 
vessels.  Searches  for  any  other  causes, ,  such  as 
parasites,  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Conse¬ 
quently  anaemia  must  be  regarded  as  a  symptom 
of  general  deterioration  of  the  breed.  As  a  rule 
these  symptoms  become  visible  in  the  second 
year,  and  it  may  be  that  frequently  the  death  of 
the  fry  as  well  as  the  outbreak  of  dropsy  of  the 
yolk  sacs  is  due  to  this  circumstance.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  such  fish  are  not  very  well  qualified 
to  act  later  as  mother  fish,  as  they  give  bad  eggs 
and  sometimes  remain  sterile  because  of  degen¬ 
eration  of  the  sexual  organs.  Undoubtedly  the 
unfitness  of  the  rainbow  trout  for  acclimatization 
here  is  the  cause  of  this  degeneration.  The  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  the  fish  liveS  in  its  native  coun¬ 
try,  where  it  migrates  even  at  the  spawning  time, 
are,  it  appears,  different  from  those  in  Austria. 
It  may  therefore  be  truly  said  that  the  rainbow 
trout  is  decreasing  at  a  rapid  rate  and  before  long 
will  disappear  from  our  ponds,  unless  there  is  a 
speedy  introduction  of  fresh  blood  by  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  eggs  from  America.  In  the  unfortu¬ 
nately  somewhat  limited  number  of  brooks  and 
small  rivers  which  for  some  time  have  been 
stocked  with  widens  in  a  regular  and  rational 
manner,  a  good  stock  has  developed  which  spawn 
in  open  water  and  multiply  in  a  natural  way,  al¬ 
though  not  in  great  numbers.  These  do  not  show 
any  of  the  symptoms  of  degeneration  of  the  pond 
and  fattened  fish  of  this  species. 

Not  less  valued  than  the  rainbow  trout  was  the 
American  brook  char,  Salvelimis  fontinalis.  It  is 
true  it  was  less  utilized  than  the  widens,  as  it  can 
only  live  in  spring  water ;  its  breeding  gave  very 
satisfactory  results,  however,  in  the  first  years 
after  its  introduction.  Not  inferior  to  the  iridens 
as  regards  early  growth,  it  behaved  excellently, 
even  in  ponds  watered  exclusively  by  precipita¬ 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  and  it  appeared  as  though 
the  brook  char  might  be  qualified  to  replace  our 
brook  trout,  whose  breeding  offers  far  greater 
difficulties.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  these 
sanguine  expectations  gave  place  to  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment,  and  it  became  obvious  that  all  the 
hopes  entertained  were  chimerical. 

Even  before  birth  the  char  causes  great  trouble. 
The  losses  in  eggs  are  enormous,  as  despite 
scrupulous  attention  at  spawning  time  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sterile  eggs  is  great  beyond  measure,  and 
miscarriages  are  far  more  frequent  than  with 
other  fish.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  the 
bringing-up  of  the  brood  gives  very  little  trouble. 
The  small  fish  take  artificial  food  very  early  and 
in  autumn  the  pond  is  alive  with  fry.  But  soon 
an  unpleasant  feature  becomes  visible,  viz.,  pre- 


1683  ex  17 00=99  per  cent. 


A  Remarkable  Record 

Made  by  E.  F.  FORSGARD  of  Waco,  Texas 


l  he  above  shooting  was  all  done  at  Registered 
Tournaments  and  on  Regulation  Targets.  Mr. 
Forsgard,  in  making  the  record,  used  both 

BALLIST1TE  and  “INFALLIBLE” 

The  Perfect  “Dense”  Smokeless  Powders 


LUGER  AUTOMATIC  CARBINE 


the  shots  that  count 

ARE  THE  SHOTS  THAT  HIT 


With  a  Luger  Carbine  you  hit  the  mark.  You  hit  it  with  power,  speed  and  accuracy. 
Nine  shots  as  fast  as  you  can  pull  the  trigger.  These  rifles  are  well  made  in  every  particular. 
The  mechanism  is  simple  to  manipulate.  Shoots  the  7.65  mm.  cartridge,  is  sighted  to  300 
yards  with  a  killing  range  up  to  600  yards.  The  rifle  weighs  only  4  pounds  and  is  29  inches 
long  over  all.  Take  one  along  on  your  hunting  or  fishing  trip.  It  may  come  in  very  handy. 
In  fact  the  rifle  has  power  enough  to  kill  a  deer  at  450  yards. 

IF  INTERESTED  WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER 


Sch  overling  Daly  ^  Gale$ 


302-304  Broadway,  New  York  City 


THE  MERIDEN  GUN,  made  by  the  Meriden  Fire  Arms  Co.,  Meriden, 
Conn. ;  one  of  the  handsomest,  hardest  shooting,  strongest  bolted 
guns  made,  ranging  in  price  from  $40.00  list  to  $300.00  and  up¬ 
ward.  We  make  a  specialty  of  guns  built  to  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  shooters.  Correspondence  solicited.  A  handsome 
illustrated  catalog,  giving  complete  description  and  excellent  illustrations, 
free  upon  request.  If  you  want  a  high  grade,  beautifully  finished  and 
engraved  gun,  built  to  your  own  specifications,  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 


"y;;;..  Ayy;  MERIDEN  FIRE  ARMS  CO.,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  127  Franklin  Street.  New  York 
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Two  Clean  Kills 


YOU  know  quail  —  noisy  winging:  bumble  bees! 
They  scared  you  green  in  your  novice  days 
as  they  broke  from  cover.  They  were 
almost  out  of  range  by  the  time  you  recovered 
and  got  your  bearings. 

You  know  that  sometimes,  even  to-day,  you 
don’t  get  settled  down  until  the  whizzing  birds 
are  almost  too  far  to  reach.  Then  you  wish  for  a 
gun  that  isn’t  just  “good  enough”— wish  for  a  gun 
that  kills  clean  and  far  and  sure. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  Lefever  true  on  a  pair 
of  quail  at  long  range  does  not  feel  a  heart  flutter 
for  the  result.  He  knows  it — 7 'wo  Clean  Kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and  sure 
and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  ad¬ 
vantages  of 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  of  barrel  rigidity 
and  take-up  unequalled  in  any  other  gun.  Also 
tells  about  other  things  you  must  know'  if  you  are 
to  invest  your  money  right.  It  is  worth  sending  for. 
Address  Lefever  Arms  Company,  23  Maltbie 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FE,'RG\7SOJTS 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 

28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
JackfFront  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

F or  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
614x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 
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marlin 

12  Gauge 

Repeating  Field  Shotgun 

Weighs  only  about  6 J4  lbs.  and  is  the  lightest  and 
quickest  handling  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  in  the 
world.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  built  extra  light,  but 
extra  strong,  of  extra  quality  material.  It  has  Cir¬ 
cassian  walnut  stock,  highly-polished,  smooth-work¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  the  Special  Smokeless  Steel 
barrel  for  exceptional  shooting  ability. 

In  this  12  gauge  Field  gun  and  the  other  12  and  1  f 
gauge  fflazlen  shotguns,  the  solid  top  and  sir 
ejection  protect  mechanism  from  inclement  weather, 
twigs,  leaves  and  dirt.  Keep  powder  from  being 
blown  back  in  your  face;  allow  for  six  quick  re¬ 
peat  shots.  They  have  fewer  parts,  built  simpler 
and  stronger  than  in  other  repeaters;  the  safety 
locking  devices,  automatic  recoil  block,  closed-in 
breechbolt,  take-down  construction  and  other  up-to- 
date  features  make  Marlins  the 
best  “pump”  guns  in  the  world. 

Send  today  for  the  free 
136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  the  full  fflarfen 
line.  Enclose  3  6tamps 
for  postage. 


27lar///z  /irearms  Co.t 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 

Free  to  Shooters  !  b 


Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to 
measure  powder  and  reload  your  rifle, 
pistol  or  shotgun  ammunition — how  to 
save  money  and  do  better  shooting, 
with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

The  new  Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20  is 
a  140-page  book  of  information  for  all 
shooters.  Every  man  who  shoots  a 
gun  of  any  kind  should  have  a  copy. 
Mailed  free  for  three  stamps  postage. 

'JJie  7/?<fnr/hi  firearms  Co. 

27  WiSIow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

"HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS' 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  W  ith  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO 


mature  growth,  which  attribute  is  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate  as  the  char  indulges  in  cannibalism 
more  than  any  other  fish.  In  this  respect  it 
comes  very  near  the  pike.  Its  voracity  very 
greatly  promotes  its  growth  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  years,  but  later  it  suddenly  stops  growing 
and  fine  large  fish  are  seldom  seen. 

Its  capacity  to  resist  disease,  which  quality  we 
value  so  highly  in  the  iridetis,  is  extremely  small. 
Bacterial  infections,  fungus,  and  intestinal  dis¬ 
orders  often  kill  whole  stocks,  and  it  is  also  much 
more  liable  to  furunculosis  than  is  its  American 
brother.  Besides,  the  char  suffers  from  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  special  form  of  petechial  affection.  This 
manifests  itself  in  irregularly  shaped  flat  defects 
of  the  surface  skin,  dull  grajr  spots  with  byssus. 
the  origin  of  which  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained.  This  disease  has  discouraged  many 
pisciculturists  from  continuing  to  breed  the  fonti- 
nalis. 

Another  circumstance  must  be  mentioned  which 
makes  the  cultivation  of  the  brook  char  in  the 
second  year  very  unprofitable,  namely,  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  caused  by  overfeeding.  That  the 
brood  product  of  such  fish  as  are  artificially  fed 
is  entirely  worthless  would  be  a  lesser  evil  were 
it  not  also  that  the  fish  themselves  perish  in  great 
numbers  at  the  spawning  time  through  over-fat¬ 
tening  of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  chiefly  the 
spawners  that  die,  as  they  can  not  deposit  their 
spawn,  which  is  not  thoroughly  and  normally 
matured.  The  char,  moreover,  requires  special 
qualities  and  temperature  of  water.  It  only 
thrives  in  hard,  clear  spring  water  of  even  tem¬ 
perature  ranging  from  42  to  ’54  degrees  F.  The 
risk  connected  with  its  fattening  rapidly  increases 
with  rising  temperature  of  water,  while  if  this  is 
much  below  the  above-mentioned  degrees  the 
food  taken  no  longer  affords  proper  nourishment. 
It  has  often  been  proposed  to  rear  the  char  in 
running  water,  but  to  this  the  objection  must  be 
made  that  the  char  would  immediately  become 
too  formidable  a  competitor  of  our  brook  trout 
with  regard  to  feeding;  and  in  all  likelihood  there 
is  hardly  a  pisciculturist  who  would  be  prepared 
to  substitute  the  brook  char,  which  can  not  be 
disposed  of  so  easily  here,  for  the  popular  brook 
trout.  For  these  reasons  the  breeding  of  the 
brook  char  has  been  generally  neglected  in 
Austria  for  the  last  few  years,  and  in  some  fish¬ 
eries  has  even  been  abandoned  altogether. 

A  promising  future  appears  to  lie  before  the 
purpurata.  In  growth  it  develops  as  rapidly  as 
the  irideus  and  it  thrives  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  Its  brilliant  exterior  and  slender  body, 
similar  to  that  of  the  brook  trout,  are  advantages 
which  must  not  be  underestimated.  So  far,  how¬ 
ever,  the  purpurata  is  bred  in  Austria  only  in 
isolated  fisheries,  and  it  would  be  premature  to¬ 
day  to  pronounce  a  definitive  decision  regarding 
the  value  of  this  .beautiful  fish  to  breeders. 

The  American  black  bass,  Micro pterus  sal- 
mcides,  is  being  bred  in  several  pond  fisheries 
side  by  side  with  carp.  The  conditions  of  growth 
are  fayoratfie.  The  objections  raised  against  this 
fish  are  that  it  is  a  great  truant  and  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  effects  of  muddy  water,  which 
latter  occasions  great  losses  in  the  clearing  out  of 
ponds.  There  is  also  no  great  demand  for  the 
fish,  though  it  is  fleshy  and  palatable,  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  show  a  certain  aversion  to  the  disproportion¬ 
ate  size  of  the  head,  which,  in  fact,  equals  a 
quarter  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  fish.  As  the 
fish  is  tenacious  of  life,  however,  it  can  be  easily 
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The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Only  Three  Working  Parts 

The  hammer,  sear,  and  mainspring— comprise  the  lock  mechanism 

of  the  FOX  GUN. 


The  user  of  a  Fox  Gun  never  has  his  gunning  trip  spoiled  by 
the  gun  going  wrong,  for  the  Fox  is  too  strong  and  too 
simple  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 

jift 

The  Finest  Gun  in  the  world 


The  Fox  taper  bolt  holds  tight  and  fast, 
forever  preventing  the  gun  shooting  loose. 

The  Fox  coil  mainspring  and  coil  top 
lever  spring  are  guaranteed  for  all  time. 

The  Fox  is  perfect  in  every  particular  : 
“hang”  penetration  and  general  shooting 
qualities. 

Ca  4760 


the 


Net  prices  of  A.  H.  Fox  Guns — 
$37.50  to  $362.00. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  send 
his  name,  and  order  direct  to  factory. 

A  postal  card  brings  our  FREE  art  Gun 
Catalog.  Send  for  one  today. 

N.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 


transported,  and  is  not  very  dainty  in  feeding,  it 
may  be  that  in  time  it  will  become  more  popular, 
especially  if  breeders  succeed  in  producing  it 
with  a  smaller  head.  In  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube  and  in  pools  and  stagnant  water  it  could 
not  exist  at  all. 

The  tiny  California  sheatfish  is  not  yet  well 
known  in  Austria,  and  as  its  many  good  qualities 
are  much  underestimated  it  is  not  very  popular. 
It  is  a  harmless  fish,  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
and,  like  the  black  bass,  is  often  bred  in  carp 
ponds.  As  it  is  a  decided  mud  fish,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  it  in  waters  in  which  our 
finer  fish  have  been  destroyed  through  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  factory  refuse,  river  regulating  works, 
and  exploitation  of  water  power.  The  tiny  sheat- 
fish  has  fulfilled  all  the  hopes  placed  in  it  and 
thrives  splendidly  even  in  strongly  polluted 
waters.  Though  it  offers  only  an  inferior  substi¬ 
tute  for  our  better  kinds  of  fish,  it  may  yet  per¬ 
haps  be  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
Austrian  pisciculture. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  our  most  precious 
acquisition  from  America  is  the  rainbow  trout,  as 
we  do  not  yet  sufficiently  know  the  purpurata, 
provided  that  we  shall  be  able  to  renew  the  breed 
by  the  speedy  importation  of  eggs  from  America, 
and  in  this  conviction  we  heartily  join  the 
Austrian  pisculturist  who  writes  at  the  close 
of  his  observations,  “May  our  friends  in  Amer¬ 
ica  add  a  new  gift  to  that  which  they  have  made 
us  already  in  the  irideus,  and  give  us  a  little  from 
their  superabundance.  The  fish  breeders  of 
Austria  would  be  very  grateful  to  them.” 


A  WARDEN’S  WORK. 

An  editorial  in  an  afternoon  paper,  charging 
J.  A.  Tolerton,  State  game  and  fish  commis¬ 
sioner,  with  importing  and  distributing  certain 
game  without  legal  authority,  was  denied  by  the 
commissioner  recently,  says  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public.  He  said  the  writer  was  ignorant  of  the 
game  laws  which  specifically  require  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  game  as  a  part  of  his  duty. 

Section  68,  of  the  State  game  laws,  reads : 
“All  moneys  sent  to  the  State  treasurer  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  hunting  licenses  or  other  licenses,  penal¬ 
ties,  forfeitures,  shall  be  set  aside  by  the  State 
treasurer  and  shall  constitute  a  fund  known  as 
the  game  protection  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  the  State  game  and  fish  commis¬ 
sioner,  his  necessary  expenses,  for  the  payment 
of  deputy  game  and  fish  commissioners  and  their 
necessary  expenses,  also  the  buying,  shipping, 
keeping,  propagating  and  preserving  of  game.” 

“This  editorial  takes  exceptions  to  the  money 
spent  for  restocking  Missouri’s  game-depleted 
forests  and  fields,”  said  Mr.  Tolerton,  “and  says 
a  part  of  the  money  could  better  be  employed 
in  obtaining  work  for  the  idle,  which  reminds 
me  that  only  a  few  days  ago  I  read  in  one  of 
your  papers  that  it  would 'be  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  improvement  of  the  streets  satisfactorily 
because  of  a  shortage  of  men  to'  do  the  work. 

"The  sportsmen  in  the  State  who  are  paying, 
through  licenses,  for  the  propagating,  importing 
and  distribution  of  game  are  well  pleased  with 
the  work  being  done  in  that  line.  Because  there 
are  men  out  of  work  on  account  of  faulty  laws 
(if  that  be  the  case),  governing  the  free  labor 
bureau,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  game  commis¬ 
sioner  should  neglect  his  business  or  be  criti¬ 
cised  for  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law,  as 
it  applies  to  his  duties.” 

L.  A.  Geserich,  president  of  the  Missouri 
game  and  fish  commission,  said  that  the  work 
being  done  by  Mr.  Tolerton  in  distributing  game, 
especially  English  pheasants,  was  being  com¬ 
mended  throughout  the  entire  State.  He  said 
that  no  other  warden  had  accomplished  what  he 
had  in  restoring  game  to  the  depleted  State. 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too.  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 
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Sam  Lovcl’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price.  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danyis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  i's  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 
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Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  W  ith 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  p.  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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WESTY  HOGAN  WINNERS 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  8-10,  1910. 


High  General  Average 

J.  R.  GRAHAM,  of  Long  Lake,  Ills.,  AN  AMATEUR 
489  ex  500 — Average  97.8  per  cent. 


Westy  Hogan  Championship 

J.  R.  GRAHAM,  96  ex  100 


Westy  Hogan  Special  Diamond  Pin 

CHAS.  E.  MINK,  99  ex  100 


Elmer  E.  Shaner  Trophy 

J.  R.  GRAHAM,  100  Straight 


Dunlop  Hotel  Diamond  Fob . J.  R.  Graham 

Young’s  Pier  Diamond  Fob .  Fred  Coleman 


Westy  Hogan  Diamond  Fob . C.  H.  Newcomb 

Seaside  Hotel  Diamond  Fob . F.  S.  Wright 


Westy  Hogan  Gold  Fobs 

A.  B.  Richardson,  H.  W.  Kahler,  F.  M.  Eames,  F.  S. 
Wright,  L.  S.  Page,  H.  B.  Brewster,  C.  de  Quillefeldt, 
G.  S.  McCarthy,  N.  Johnson. 


All  the  gentlemen  named  above  shot 


SPORTING  POWDERS 

The  kind  that  Make  and  Break  Records 


If  yon  like  quality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  h;gh  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  You  must  sec  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 


This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 
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BUNTSM 

Keep 


SED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

idjock  mechanism  in  perfect 
Booklet 


JERSEY  CITY.  M  A 


CHINESE  FISHERIES. 

The  antiquity  of  fishing  in  the  West  receives 
respectable  testimony  from  the  references  to 
rod,  line  and  hook  in  Homer,  but  for  the  earliest 
“Minister  of  Fisheries”  we  probably  have  to 
look  to  China.  In  his  interesting  paper  on  “The 
Fisheries  of  China,”  published  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  Fisheries  among  the  other  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  1908  Congress,  Wei-Ching  W.  Yen, 
Second  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Legation  at 
Washington,  tells  us  that  “the  first  statesman 
that  recognized  the  importance  of  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  was  Chiang  Tzu-ya,  who  lived  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  B.  C.,  and  who 
rose  to  eminence  from  a  humble  home  on  the 
coast.”  Tradition  relates  that  “this  wise  and 
virtuous  angler,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  was 
fishing  with  a  straight  piece  of  iron,  upon  which 
the  fishes  readily  allowed  themselves  to  be 
caught,”  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Wen  Wang.  He  labored  for  twenty  years, 
and  raised  fishing  to  the  level  of  an  important 
industry.  With  it  grew  an  allied  industry,  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  which  was  handmaid  to  the 
other  when  it  came  to  preserving  the  fish 
caught. 

Pisciculture  in  China  first  started,  we  are  told, 
in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  Tao  Kung  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  beginning  by  an  experiment 
with  carp. 

He  dug  a  pond  of  the  size  of  an  acre,  leaving 
nine  small  islands  scattered  about.  In  the  pond 
he  placed  twenty  female  carp  3  feet  in  length 
and  four  male  ones  of  similar  size.  This  was 
done  in  the  month  of  March.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  there  were  found  5,000  fishes 
one  foot  long,  10,000  two  feet  long  and  15,000 
three  feet  long.  In  the  third  year  the  number 
had  been  multiplied  ten  or  twenty  times,  while 
in  the  fourth  year  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
count. 

Carp  must  have  been  an  amenable  race  in  the 
China  of  that  period,  and  Tao  Chu  Kung  must 
have  been  much  encouraged!  More  modern 
pisciculture,  which  doubtless  has  less  sensational 
results,  has  been  confined  to  fresh  water  fish, 
presumably  chiefly  members  of  the  carp  family. 
The  fry  are  fed  “with  the  yolk  of  eggs  with  very 
fine  bran,  or  with  beans  ground  to  a  powder.” 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  difference 
between  Chinese  and  Western  taste  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  fish.  Salmon,  he  says,  nvould  not  appeal 
to  his  countrymen,  ordinary  fresh-water  fish 
apparently  being  preferred.  Fie  gives  a  list  of 
the  more  common  edible  fish — “perch,  mackerel, 
sturgeon,  goby,  pomfret,  eel,  gudgeon,  shad, 
sole,  mullet,  flounder,  herring,  carp,  bream,  etc.” 
The  right  to  fish  in  streams  and  open  waters  is 
open  to  all,  except  in  a  few  cases,  and  artificial 
reservoirs  are  brought  into  service  as  fish¬ 
ponds;  even  rice  fields  near  tidal  water  are  so 
used  in  winter.  Among  the  methods  of  catch¬ 
ing  fish  mentioned  is  persuading  them  “to  jump 
into  boats  by  painted  boards.”  Something  of 
the  same  kind  has,  it  has  been  recorded,  been 
not  unknown  on  salmon  rivers  in  Scotland, 
wrhere  a  white  stone,  possibly  simulating  a  fall, 
has  tempted  salmon  to  jump  into  a  trap.  The 
well-known  method  of  cormorant  fishing  is,  it 
is  said,  confined  to  one  family,  the  Liu  family. 

It  is  probable  that  the  fishing  industry  in  the 
China  of  the  future  will  be  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  and  systematized  thing  than  in  the  past. 
Western  developments  have  not  passed  un¬ 
noticed.  A  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at  Shanghai  has 
been  established  with  branches  at  ether  im¬ 
portant  centers,  and  investigation  into  methods 
and  apparatus  have  been  carried  on.  Even  a 
school  of  fishery  instruction  has  been  started 
near  Shanghai,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
is  being  seriously  undertaken— Field. 


PENALTY  OF  LYING. 

Yeast;  Do  you  think  there  is  a  penalty  for 
lying? 

Crimsonbeak:  Yes,  I  know  a  fellow  wllo 

dislocated  his  shoulder  while  stretching  out  his 
hands  to  show  the  size  fish  he  claimed  he  had 
caught. — Ideas. 
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There’s  a  Moose 
for  You 


Pack  your  guns  —  leave  your 
cares  and  worries  behind — get 
away  for  a  week  or  two  hunt¬ 
ing  in 


■cheMJHINB 

WOODS 


Old  guides  report  the  signs  that  mean 
plenty  of  deer,  grouse,  partridge  and 
other  game  as  well  as  moose. 

Law  offin  Maine  October  15th 


Our  books,  “Directory  of  Guides’*  and 
“Fish  and  Game  Country”  contain 
a  list  of  guides  that  know 
every  nook  and  crook  in 
the  woods.  Sent  for  _ 

4  cts.  in  stamps. 


Address 
“RECREATION  DESK,” 
North  Station,  BOSTON. 


i 


TOO  MUCH  SUCCESS. 

Joseph  Garlock,  a  newsdealer,  of  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.,  has  spent  one  day  a  year  in  the  last 
twelve  years  fishing,  without  catching  a  fish  or 
getting  a  bite.  The  other  day,  his  thirteenth  try, 
he  got  a  bite  that  has  cured  him  of  fishing,  says 
the  New  York  Fishing  Gazette. 

He  went  on  a  steamboat  from  Newark,  cast 
out  his  line  and  waited.  Although  those  about 
him  began  to  haul  in  fish,  Garlock  didn’t  get  a 
nibble.  Then  he  hired  a  small  boat  and  went 
out  alone.  Soon  something  tugged  at  his  line 
with  a  vengeance. 

Garlock  tried  to  haul  it  out,  but  the  fish,  with 
the  strength  of  a  whale,  swam  seaward,  pulling 
Garlock  and  the  boat  along.  Garlock  seized 
the  oars  and  pulled  toward  the  shore.  But  the 
fish  was  too  much  for  him.  Steadily  it  dragged 
him  toward  the  deep.  Finally  he  got-  out  his 
knife  and  cut  the  line. 

“That  settles  fishing  for  me,”  he  said  as  he 
landed.  “But  I’d  give  anything  to  know  what 
that  thing  was.” 


AND  THEY  WENT  IN. 

Fishing  in  the  south  of  Ireland  recently,  two 
visitors  met  a  native  angler  on  the  river  bank 
and  asked  if  he  knew  of  an  inn  thereabouts. 
“No  inn  for  seven  miles,”  he  gruffly  replied. 
They  fell  into  talk  with  the  man,  and  one  of 
them  gave  him  a  fine  gut  cast.  “Ye’ll  be  officers, 
for  the  garrison?”  he  inquired  after  a  while. 
“No,  we’re  from  Glasgow.”  After  pondering  a 
moment  the  Irishman  observed:  “Now  I  think 
of  it,  there’s  an  inn  just  round  the  bend  there.” 
And  so  there  was. — Fishing  Gazette. 


HUNT 


ONE-TRIGGER 


y-  / //*  TFT  is  no  great  achievement  to  get  both 

V  /  birds  with  a  Hammerless  Smith  Gun 

X  equipped  with  the  Hunter  One -Trigger  attach- 
f  ment.  Because  it  is  so  easy.  Still  the  satisfaction 
is  none  the  less,  for  it  does  require  a  good  eye  and 
'  a  steady  hand. 

/ 

THE  GREAT  ADVANTAGE  of  the  Hunter  One-Trigger 
is  that  you  do  not  disturb  your  aim  by  changing  from  one 
trigger  to  the  other.  You  simply  pull  the  same  trigger 
each  time.  There’s  no  relaxing  of  the  muscles — no  re- 
gripping — no  re-adjusting  yourself  to  the  different  length  of 
stock  represented  by  the  distance  between  the  two  triggers 
— no  disturbance  of  your  aim.  There’s  no  creeping  or  drag¬ 
ging,  either — and  no  firing  of  both  barrels  at  the  same  time. 

Write  your  dealer  at  once — or  us  direct — for  hand¬ 
somely  lithographed  Catalogue — it’s  free. 


f  The  greatest  gun  in  the  world  today  is  the  new  V — 

20-Gau^e  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  with  the 
Hunter  One-Trigger  attachment.  Weighs  only  5%  to  7  pounds. 


THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  90  Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  you 
have  afforded  me  during  the  past  35  years  by  mak 
ing  a  gun  that  has  stood  the  test  that  few  can  equal. 

I  bought  it  the  fall  of  1870  and  paid  $1  70.  1  have  now 
laid  aside  my  old  and  true  friend  until  such  time  1  am  laid 
to  rest,  when  it  will  be  in  the  box  with  me.  1  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  gun  made  that  has  been  so  much  used  as 
mine.  She  has  not  cost  me  five  cents  for  repairs,  and  only  last 
fall  she  was  just  as  true  as  ever.” 

C.  A.  L.,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

63-65’Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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'Resorts 


*or  Sportsmen 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

€fl  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
€J  We  Were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<|  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

€J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again .  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  With  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 


Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years'  experience. 


“KIJABE  HILL/' 


A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 


The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 
curios.  ::  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 


HORNS. 

Big  Horns  this  Year! 

Feed  has  been  good  and  bull  moose  have  thrived.  Season 
now  open.  Trout,  game  birds,  bear,  and  fur  are  plenty. 
We  have  a  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  on  the 
biggest  lake  in  N.  S.,  12  miles  from  nearest  town. 
Board  $2.00.  Guides  $2.50  and  found.  Canoes  50  cents  per 
day.  Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Boston  or  New  York 
to  Caledonia,  Queens  county,  N.  S.,  via  Yarmouth  boats 
and  H.  &  S.  W.  R.  R.  Notify  us  number  guides  re¬ 
quired  and  length  of  trip.  We  do  the  rest. 

P.  H.  MOORE,  President, 

CAMP  ROSSIGNOLLtd. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATK  I  Boydton,  Va. 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Tdeal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 

Am  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete 
outfit  and  I  guide  parties  to  the  best 
big  game  country  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains 

Bear,  Elk,  Deer  and 
Mountain  Sheep 

Season  Sept.  25th  to  Dec.  1st.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references.  Address, 

JOHN  H.  RUFF,  Cody,  Wyo. 
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The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hamfnerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hun  ling — Fish  ing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Hook  Point  Camps,  Mattawamkeag  Lake,  the  haunt  of 
deer,  moose  and  duck,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
his  college  vacations  with  the  present  proprietor,  “Bill” 
Sewall.  Individual  camps,  open  fireplaces.  Motor  boats. 
Registered  guides.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day;  $10.50  per  week. 
Address,  W.  W.  SEWALL,  Island  Falls,  Me. 

Sebois  Bridge  Camps,  Patten,  Me.,  Luther  Hall,  Prop. — 
Situated  on  headwaters  of  Sebois  River,  between  East 
Branch  Penobscot  and  the  famous  Oxbow  region.  In¬ 
terested  parties  may  obtain  map  of  hunting  territory 
upon  application.  Our  teams  meet  parties  at  Patten. 
LUTHER  HALL,  Sebois  Bridge  Hunting  Camps,  Pat¬ 
ten,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

H.  R.  Horton,  Flagstaff,  Me.,  is  prepared  to  guide  hunt¬ 
ers  in  any  section  of  the  State.  Familiar  with  the  best 
moose  and  deer  territory.  Reports  best  conditions  for 
many  years.  Bear,  deer,  moose,  cat,  ducks  and  partridge 
shooting.  Services  now  available. 


Nova  Scotia. — Good  chances  for  sporting  men  in  Liscomb 
Woods,  Guysboro  county,  three  to  eight  miles  from  post 
road.  Moose  and  trout  plentiful.  Railroad  thirteen  miles. 
For  particulars  apply  to  JAS.  W.  MACDONALD 
(licensed  guide),  Caledonia,  Guysboro  Co.,  N.  S. 


For  good  hunting  and  good  fishing  and  good  camps, 
good  fare,  come  to  Randall  Camps  via  Moosehead  Lake, 
Lily  Bay  and  Roach  River.  Two  outlying  camps  pur¬ 
pose  for  hunting  big  game.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
moose  hunting.  Address  C.  H.  Randall,  Roach  River,  Me. 


A  good  place  to  take  your  hunting  trip  this  fall  at  Joe 
Mary  Lakes.  Moose,  deer,  bear,  partridge  and  other 
small  game  plentiful. 

Address  E.  W.  HARRIS,  West  Seboois,  Me. 

19  Via  Bangor  Aroostook  Railroad. 

Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey. — 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


KEDGEMAICOOGE  ROD  &  GUN  CLUB,  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA,  LTD.  The  above  Club  will  be  open  for  non¬ 
members  during  the  moose  hunting  season  of  1910.  For 
information  apply  to  L.  D.  MITCHELL,  Manager,  New 
Grafton,  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Milford  House  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  head¬ 
waters  or  lakes  of  the  Liverpool  or  Mersey  River.  It  is 
tha  starting  point  to  the  best  shooting  place  in  the 
province  for  large  and  small  game. 

A.  D.  THOMAS,  South  Milford,  Nova  Scotia. 


HUNTING  IN 
THE  MAINE  WOODS 

Deer,  moose,  partridge  and  ’coon  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season 

one  of  the  few  places  in  the  wilderness  where  the  whole 
family  can  go  and  each  find  enjoyment,  with  all  the 
material  comforts  of  home;  thirty  ponds  and  lakes  within 
radius  of  three  miles;  outlying  camps  on  Mt.  Katahdin, 
Rainbow  Lake,  Hurd  Pond;  reservations  limited  to  20 
during  Sept.;  12  during  hunting  season,  6  during  winter; 
when  snowshoeing,  trapping,  tobogganing  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  woods  can  be  enjoyed.  Guides,  outfits  and 
supplies  furnished;  daily  mail;  individual  log  camps. 

GUIDES  available  at  this  camp:  Joe  Frances,  John  L. 
Mitchell,  Jos.  Dennis,  Peter  Ranco,  Newell  Paul,  Sapiel 
Paul,  Jos.  Orson  and  others. 

HERBERT  M.  HOWES,  Debsconeag,  Me. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO, 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  ?md  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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For  Sale. 


Sm&ll-M<wth  Black  Bass 

We  hare  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preaton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

hand 
'rout, 
pur¬ 
se,  at 
priv- 


TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM: 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

RDAftlf  TUffcllT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DIVUUEk  iKUUl  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


We  have  constantly  on 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  1 
all  sizes,  for  stocking 
poses.  Also  for  table  u 
76c.  a  pound.  Visitors 
ileged  to  catch  own 
PARADISE  BROOK 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

400  RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS 

for  stocking  purposes,  $1-90  each.  G.  VELTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  price  list  and  catalog.  It’s  free. 

DE  KLEINE  BROS.,  Jamestown,  Mich.  Box  106. 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

.  .  r*.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs— as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kennel  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head.  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
(3  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer^ 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkii'f  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDRIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 


Bull  Terriers,  Fox  Terriers,  Toy  Spaniels,  Etc. — Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  per  Adams 
Express,  $6  to  $25.  W.  L.  MANDERSON,  5110  Willows 
Avel,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 

Dogs  broken  on  game.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Terms 

reasonable.  PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  L.  I. 


HOOK  WOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

36  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 


SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  Cleveland,  0  .  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin.  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Plica,  SO  cants  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Deg  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  ,12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CQ. 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

Caper¬ 
cailzies, 
black  game, 
wild  tur¬ 
keys,  quail, 
rabbits, 

deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  tf 


Taxidermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.’’ 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

'COrite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

•  It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  S AU  TER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 

Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


WANTED. 

A  few  of  the  right  sort  of  men — gentlemen  and  true  sports¬ 
men — to  join  me  in  forming  a  trout  fishing  and  shooting 
club  at  Batcliawana  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  48  miles  north  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Attractions  and  sport  unsurpassed.  If 
interested,  write  for  particulars  to  S.  B.  NEWBERRY 
(V.-P,  and  Mgr.  Sandusky  Cement  Co.),  Sandusky,  O. 


“Property  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautiful  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  ana  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S.,  Box  248,  Northville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry, 
Pa.,  part  under  cultivation,  balance  has  white 
pine,  maple  and  birch  timber  on  it.  Suitable  for 
commercial  trout  hatchery  or  club  house.  Sev¬ 
eral  never-failing  springs  that,  combined,  will 
flow  about  i.ooo  gallons  of  soft  water  per 
minute.  Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Pennsylvania  or  Erie  railroad  give 
Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  express  service.  Ad¬ 
dress :  A.  G.  BULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


OUR 


NELW  VORK 


“Quality  Stands  Out  Boldly  ”  on  “  The  Gun  with  a  World-Wide  Reputation .” 

CHARLES  DALY  GUNS  .  SAUER  &  SON  GUNS 

Manufactured  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable 
Daly  quality  means  perfection  in  gun  building.  gun  establishments  in  Europe. 


The  Mauser  Bolt  System  is 
used  on  army  rifles  and  ac- 
"n  n-n  -ri.  »  knowledged  without  an  equal 

^  A  w  tts-iyt*  ¥-  o  for  simplicity,  durability  and 

SAUER  MAUSER  RIFLES  Strength  by  all  the  greater 

nations  of  the  world.  No  rifle  made  can  surpass  the  Sauer  Mauser  for  beauty  of  lines,  balance,  finish  and 

accurate  shooting.  It  handles  like  a  shot  gun. 


li 


Schoverling  Daly  &  Gal ej 

302-304  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


INFALLIBLE 
SINGLE  TRIGGER 

Can  be  fitted  to  any  double  barrel  shot  gun  without 
changing  the  mechanism  of  the  gun.  It  gives  you 

one  trigger 
position  for 
both  barrels. 
It  gives  you 
the  same  reach 
and  grip  whe¬ 
ther  shooting 
right  or  left  barrel.  It  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  fire 
two  shots  as  fast  as  with  an  automatic  rifle. 


All  of  “OUR  SPECIALTIES”  with  Sports¬ 
men’s  Supplies  of  every  kind  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  described  and  illustrated  in  our  320- 
Page  Catalog,  which  we  will  gladly  mail 
for  the  asking. 


“WALSRODE” 

“The  Powder  with  a  Reputation. 


Walsrode  defeated  all  nitro 
powders  in  open  competition 
at  the  Chicago  Powder  Test 
in  1893  and  has  not  only 
held  its  own  against  the 
most  formidable,  competition 
but  has  steadily  gained  favor 
and  friends  here  as  well  as  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 


JV here  Rolls  the  Kooskia 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL, NATURE  STUDY.  SHOOTING, FISHING, CAMPING  ,YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FORESTED  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,  at  the  post  office 

MATTER  12  7  FRANKLIN  ST„  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 

_ _  _ ; _  ■ _ ■ 


CRUISING  IN  COMFORT  ON  CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

Photograph  by  A.  S.  Crockett. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  14,  Oct.  1,  1910 
‘ Price  10  Cents 
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The  Crok&ning  Achievement 

in  Repeating  Shotgun  manufacture  is  the  STEVENS  No.  520  6-SHOT  REPEATING  SHOTGUN. 


Briefly,  here  are  the  points — unexaggerated — all  of  them  capable  of  proof: 

Absolutely  Non-Balkable  6  Lightning  Shots  Absolutely  Safe  in  Every  Respect 

Perfect  Balance  Close  Pattern  Greatast^Penetration 


This  is  the  Stevens  No.  520. 

List  Trice,  $25.00 

The  Stevens  No.  335  (strongest  where  other  guns  are  weakest — at  the  breech)  is  made  with  barrels  and  lugs  drop 
forged  in  one  piece,  of  high  pressure  steel,  choke  bored,  for  nitro  powder.  At  the  price  — $20.00— there  is  no  Double  Barrel 
Shotgun  in  the  world  that  has  as  many  good  points  as  the  No.  335.  ::  Write  us  for  full  particulars  and  specifications. 

Perhaps  you  want  a  very  inexpensive  Single  Barrel  Shotgun.  We  make  one  listing  at  $8.50,  the  No.  115,  choke  bored  for  nitro  powder,  12  gauge  only. 

This  gun  has  an  automatic  shell  ejector.  It  weighs  b3A  pounds  and  is  If  you  cannot  get  the  gun  you  want  through  your  Dealer,  we  will  send 

designed  and  finished  like  all  the  Stevens  guns  and  rifles  to  give  satis-  you  any  of  the  above,  express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  list  price.  Let  us 

faction  at  reasonable  price.  send  you  our  160-page  illustrated  catalogue  without  charge 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  <&  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  324,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


The  Real  Power  Dehind  the  Car 


Lor  Every  Type  of  Motor 

Vacuum.  OH  Company 

Rochester.  N.Y..  USA 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  Us 
pages.  Price,  $1 . 00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  1G5  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  20. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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We  handle  rifles 
and  revolvers  of 
every  calibre  and 
of  all  dependable 
makes.  Ammu¬ 
nition,  too. 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

is  the  gathering  place  of  sportsmen 
for  miles  around.  Write  for  cat- 
alog^H".  A  suggestion  as  to  your 
needs  may  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  offer  you  something  extra  good. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  SALMON  SEASON. 

The  salmon  fishing  in  the  latest  of  Canada’s 
Atlantic  coastal  streams  closed  with  the  end  of 
August. 

Like  most  other  forms  of  field,  flood  and 
forest  sports  the  greatest  measure  of  success 
falls  only  to  those  who  can  afford  the  leisure 
and  the  means  to  journey  far  from  the  haunts 
of  men.  During  the  past  season,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  during  any  previous  one,  the  contrast 
between  the  number  of  fish  taken  in  the  more 
easily  accessible  and  the  far  distant  salmon 
rivers  of  Canada  has  been  very  marked. 

J.  J.  Hill,  the  railway  magnate,  spent  a  de¬ 
lightful  month  on  his  big  north  shore  stream, 
the  St.  Jean.  This  river  flows  into  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  interior  of  the  Labra¬ 
dor  tableland,  at  a  point  on  the  coast  400  miles 
below  Quebec.  Regular  steamboat  communi¬ 
cation  with  this  north  shore  is  so  uncertain  and 
irregular  that  Mr.  Hill  and  his  party  always  go 
down  by  private  yacht  from  Quebec,  which  car¬ 
ries  a  steam  tender  for  ascending  the  river. 
Mr.  Hill’s  rustic  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  is  twenty-seven  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  while  containing  no,  luxuries,  is  amply  sup¬ 
plied  with  all  necessary  comforts,  and  during 
the  fishing  season  with  a  well-stocked  cellar. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  navigating  the  river 
as  far  as  the  camp,  for  it  is  very  deep  as  far  as 
the  first  rapids,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide  for  several  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
only  great  danger  is  in  crossing  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  when,  in  windy  weather, 
even  the  lightest  draft  boat  is  apt  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  line  of  breakers,  when  swept 
in  the  hollow  of  a  wave  upon  the  reef.  One  of 
Mr.  Hill’s  tenders,  with  a  party  of  his  guests, 
was  thus  wrecked  two  or  three  seasons  ago. 
There  was  no  loss  of  life,  for  the  occupants  of 
the  boat  all  hung  on  to  the  damaged  craft  until 
rescued  by  fishermen  from  the  shore,  but  they 
all  lost  their  baggage  and  valuable  salmon  fish¬ 
ing  tackle. 

Mr.  Hill  pays  $5,000  annual  rental  to  the 
provincial  government  of  Quebec  for  the  lease 
of  the  rod  and  line  fishing  in  the  St.  Jean,  and 
as  salmon  fishing  goes,  it  is  cheap  at  that  figure, 
too,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  rivers  on 
the  continent.  Its  inaccessibility  renders  its 
practically  valueless  except  to  anglers  who  en¬ 
joy  the  luxury  of  private  steam  yachts,  or  who 
can  charter  a  steamer  at  will,  and  with  few 
fortunate  exceptions  these  are  the  only  men 
who  find  it  possible  to  secure  the  best  of  the 
sport. 

Nearly  600  salmon  was  the  score  of  Mr.  Hill’s 
party  on  the  St.  Jean  this  season,  the  railway 
magnate  killing  over  200  to  his  own  rod.  Mr. 
Hill  takes  his  fishing  ciuite  seriously,  and  after 
the  first  few  days  in  camp,  when  well  inured  to 
his  work,  casts  from  fairly  early  in  the  morning, 
with  his  two-handed  rod,  as  long  as  it  is  light 
enough  to  see  the  fly  upon  the  water  at  night, 
without  any  apparent  fatigue.  It  is  seldom  in¬ 
deed  that  he  tires  for  long  enough  to  hand  his 
rod  to  his  guide,  enjoying  the  sport  of  hook¬ 
ing  his  own  fish  apparently  quite  as  much  as 
playing  them  after  they  have  become  impaled, 
though  he  is  never  better  satisfied  than  when 
chasing  a  26-pound  fish  down  a  roaring  rapid, 
in  a  frail  canoe,  at  the  end  of  75  yards  of  line. 
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GO  TO  THE  WOODS  NOW! 

We  Can  Make  You  Comfortable 

These  are  the  pleasantest  days  in  the  North  Woods,  and  if  you  are  correctly  outfitted  no 
discomfort  will  be  experienced.  We  sell  every  requisite  for  the  Fall  hunter  at  prices 
that  are  consistently  low.  Tents  that  are  waterproof;  sleeping  bags,  blankets,  light  but 
warm;  folding  stoves  and  cooking  outfits;  natural  wool  stockings;  flannel  shirts  and  jackets; 
moccasins  and  hunting  boots;  in  fact,  everything  you  can  think  of  to  add  to  your  comfort. 

The  Hunting  Season  Is  Here 

The  deer  season  opened  Sept.  16  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Oct.  1  in  Maine,  and  moose  may 
be  hunted  on  Oct.  15  in  Maine  and  earlier  in  Canada.  We  can  supply  you  with  rifles  of  all 
makes  and  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  our  experience  in  making  a  selection.  May  we 
send  you  catalogue  No.  46,  or  better  still,  can  you  call? 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY 

Maine  Hunting  Licenses  For  Sale  Here. 

15  (§L  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  -  NEW  YORK 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive.  playground  in  the  wcrld. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department, 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S.  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH.  London  Representative. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

^  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it*'  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover*  B^oks  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lish^’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.60. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  68  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.60.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns.  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  ‘’The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages,  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.60. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il- ' 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  44  full  page  plates  and 

numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 

Morocco.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.60. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  pf  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  i^ 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement,  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40 /smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  116  pages.  Price,  $1.26. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 

CO.,  127  Franklin  St.f  New  York 


1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship* 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAU. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  ana  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  460  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 
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Among  his  angling  guests  have  been  George 
F.  Baker.  Samuel  Thorne,  L.  W.  Hill,  Pres. 
George  B.  Harris  of  the  Burlington  and  Dr. 
George  D.  Stewart. 

A  distinguished  party  of  New  England  ang¬ 
lers  finds  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  reach  their 
river,  the  Natashquan,  500  miles  east  of  Quebec, 
on  the  north  shore,  by  steaming  around  from 
Boston  in  a  specially  chartered  yacht.  The  party 
includes  E.  C.  Chapman,  the  broker;  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  of  the  Red  Cross  manufacturing  concern; 

F.  S.  Hodges,  a  former  engineer  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific,  and  others. 

This  is  the  river  which  the  Earl  of  Beaufort 
and  Billy  Florence,  the  actor,  once  reached  be¬ 
taking  an  Allan  steamer  from  Liverpool  and 
paying  an  extra  $500  to  be  dropped  off  in  a  boat 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

The  salmon  of  the  Natashquan  do  not  run 
particularly  large,  but  they  are  very  numerous 
and  rise  freely  to  the  fly. 

The  river  itself  is  a  very  sporty  one,  the  best 
pools  being  in  the  vicinity  of  heavy  falls  and 
dangerous  rapids,  where  several  lives  have  al¬ 
ready  been  lost.  Here  perhaps,  better  than  on 
any  other  Canadian  river  may  be  enjoyed  the 
spectacular  sight  of  myriads  of  salmon  essaying 
the  leaps  of  the  waterfalls,  sometimes  8  to  10 
feet  from  ledge  to  ledge,  of  the  rocks,  often 
negotiating  the  flight,  in  perfect  safety,  after 
perhaps  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  being  mortally  bruised  against  pro¬ 
jecting  points  of  rocks. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest 
anglers  on  the  Restigouche,  had  less  sport  the 
past  season  than  on  some  former  occasions, 
owing  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
though  for  a  part  of  the  time  the  fish  rose  quite 
freely. 

The  Restigouche  Salmon  Club  is  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its  shares  are 
worth  some  $15,000  each,  and  can  only  be  held 
by  those  who  pass  a  ballot  of  the  existing  mem¬ 
bers.  The  annual  dues  are  very  heavy  and  it 
has  been  said  that  every  salmon  killed  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  costs  them  from  $5  to  $10  per 
pound. 

Seward  Webb  recently  shipped  a  salmon, 
with  his  compliments,  to  almost  every  railroad 
president  in  the  United  States. 

The  fishing  privileges  of  the  Restigouche 
Salmon  Club  are  certainly  worth  fully  $1, 000,000. 
Some  of  them  are  only  leased  from  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec  governments  for  a  term 
of  years,  but  others  are  riparian  rights,  for 
which  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  paid 
to  the  fortunate  original  owners.  And  yet  there 
is  still  living  and  fishing  an  old  angler  who 
forty  years  ago  paid  but  $100  a  year  for  the  lease 
of  the  entire  Restigouche  River.  Walter 
Brackett,  the  fisherman  in  question,  is  a  famous 
fish  painter  of  Boston,  who  created  the  four 
pictures  of  which  reproductions  are  so  common, 
entitled  "The  Rise,-’  "The  Leap,”  “The  Strug¬ 
gle"  and  “Landed.”  He  is  now  87,  and  has 
been  fishing  this  year  on  the  Marguerite,  a 
branch  of  the  Saguenay,  where  he  had  as 
angling  companions  for  a  part  of  the  summer 
Messrs.  J.  Murray  Kay.  of  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  and  H.  G.  Pickering,  also  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Brackett  is  an  adept  at  salmon  fishing,  and 
even  now  thinks  nothing  of  going  down  a  rapid 
in  a  birch  canoe,  standing  up  in  the  frail  craft 
and  hanging  on  to  a  running  salmon  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Brackett’s  advantage  simply  illustrates 
the  fact  that  American  salmon  fishermen  per¬ 
sist  in  fishing  to  the  very  last,  no  matter  how 
old  they  may  be.  Dean  Sage  died  while  fishing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Restigouche  a  few  years 
ago,  and  in  the  following  season  the  same  fate 
overtook  the  late  Dean  Hoffman.  Col.  Sweeney 
also  died  on  the  Restigouche.  Only  last  year 
death  similarly  overtook  A.  T.  Patterson,  the 
senior  director  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  He 
was  76  years  of  age  and  had  just  made  several 
casts',  using  a  fairly  heavy  rod.  when  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  with  apoplexy  in  his  boat 
and  had  almost  breathed  his  last  by  the  time  he 
was  taken  ashore. 

Mr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  one  of  the  oldest  ang¬ 
lers -on  the  Restigouche.  has  had  for  fishing 
companions  at  various  times  On  the  river: 


William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Billy  Florence,  Stanford 
White,  Henry  T.  Sloane,  Rev.  D.  Rainsford,  \\  . 
Seward  Webb,  Robert  Goelet,  W.  N.  de  For¬ 
rest,  William  L.  Breese,  and  the  son  of  ex- 
President  Roosevelt. 

Another  club  of  millionaires  leases  the  Cas- 
capedia  from  the  Quebec  government,  paying- 
some  $12,500  annually  for  the  privilege.  This 
was  the  club  to  which  belonged  the  late  John 
G.  Hecksher,  secretary  of  the  New  York  horse 
show.  It  was  formed  by  W.  H.  de  Forrest, 
Harry  Hollins,  R.  G.  Dun  and  others.  Mr. 
Dun  "and  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Louise  are 
credited  with  killing  the  two  largest  salmon 
taken  out  of  this  river,  one  of  the  fish  weighing 
54  pounds  and  the  other  52.  The  present  king 
of  England  and  almost  all  Canada’s  governors- 
general  of  recent  years  have  also  fished  the  Cas- 
capedia. 

C.  B.  Barnes,  of  Boston,  who  is  an  octogen¬ 
arian,  and  has  fished  the  Cascapedia  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  past,  killed  a  44-pound  salmon  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  fishing  this  year.  In 
two  weeks’  fishing  in  the  lower  waters  of  the 
river,  his  total  catch  weighed  over  1,000  pounds.- 
It  was  in  these  waters,  which  are  below  those 
of  the  Cascapedia  Salmon  Club,  that  the  Princess 
Louise  did  most  of  her  salmon  fishing  in  Cari- 
ada,  and  the  fishing  lodge  occupied  by  Mr. 
Barnes  was  purchased  by  him  from  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lorne,  together  with  his  fishing  rights, 
when  his  excellency  was  leaving  the  Dominion. 

Dr.  Blake,  of  Boston,  killed  a  41-pound  sal¬ 
mon  in  the  Cascapedia  this  year. 

Mr.  Mackay,  of  New  York,  who  had  Mr. 
Kane  with  him,  enjoyed  splendid  luck  in  August 
on  the  same  river,  and  in  order  to  lose  as  little 
time  as  possible  from  his  fishing,  traveled  both 
from  and  to  New  York  by  special  train. 

Eight  salmon  in  a  day  is  the  limit  placed  by 
the  Cascapedia  Club  upon  its  members  and  their 
guests,  and  so  excellent  was  the  sport  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  that  Mr.  Van  Allan 
and  others  frequently  killed  their  eight  apiece 
in  the  morning  and  had  nothing  to  do  for  the 
balance  of  the  day  but  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  less 
fortunate  anglers. 

Sir  Lomer  Gouin,  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec, 
and  a  party  of  friends  have  returned  from  fish¬ 
ing  the  Moisie,  the  finest  river  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  guests  of  Ivers 
W.  Adams  of  Boston,  who  also  owns  a  good 
part  of  the  Nepisiguit  in  New  Brunswick.  Mr. 
Adams  paid  $30,000  to  the  government  for  the 
entire  bed  of  the  Moisie  with  all  fishing  rights 
owned  by  the  province  thereon;  but  other  priv¬ 
ileges  bought  by  him  on  the  same  stream  ma¬ 
terially  increased  the  cost  of  the  fishing  rights, 
which  are  now  valued  at  considerably  over 
$100,000.  Fish  are  frequently  killed  in  this  river 
weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds  each  and  even 
more,  and  they  are  exceedingly  abundant. 

Litigation  is  now  pending  before  the  privy 
council  in  England  as  to.  the  proprietorship  of 
the  stream,  the  fishing  in  which  is  claimed  by  a 
party  owning  most  of  the  river  banks,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  contentions  of  the  government  and 
the  party  to  whom  it  has  sold  its  rights.  The 
question  is  one  of  vast  importance  to  American 
salmon  fishermen,  as  it  may  affect  many  other 
fishing  rights  in  Canada  based  upon  riparian 
ownership. 

Louis  Cabot,  of  Boston,  has,  in  the  Grand 
River  of  Gaspe,  one  of  the  best  of  Canadian 
streams,  well-stocked  with  heavy  fish,  over  100 
large  salmon  often,  being  visible  at  a  time  in 
the  Grand  pool,  a  few  miles  above  his  rustic 
camp.  Another  splendid  south  shore  stream  is 
the  Bonaventure,  in  which  two  club  members 
killed  thirty  salmon  early  in  August  in  a  couple 
of  days.  Senator  Forget  has  a  45-pound  fish  to 
his  credit  out  of  this  river  and  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Skinner,  killed  one  this  year  weighing  31 
pounds. 


DEFYING  THE  SOCIAL  LAWS. 

Colonel  Brown  (soliloquizing  on  his  host): 
Confounded  fella — (pff) — right  and  left  every 
time,  and  made  his  money  in  soap.  It's— it's— 
it  oughtn't  be  allowed! — Punch. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 


Somewhere  the  sun  is  always  shining, — and  the  fish  are 
always  biting.  Go  and  find  them  with  a  "BRISTOL”. 
There  is  a  special  "BRISTOL”,  peculiarly  and  distinct¬ 
ively  adapted  to  each  kind  of  fishing.  Fit  your  "BRIS¬ 
TOL”  to  your  fish  and  you  will  come  home  with  the  fish 
and  a  reputation.  The  season  is  open  all  fall  and  winter 
in  many  places  for  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  perch,  crappie, 
muskie,  carp,  tarpon,  tuna  and  dozens  of  other  good  ones. 
Go  after  them  and  get  a  real  rest.  Insist  on  having  a 
steel  rod  with  the  “BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  handle. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


CATCHES  MORE  FISH— Stops  waste— Save* 
little  fish  — THE  WILLIAMS  BARBLESS 
HOOK— English  needle  point— No  mechanism— 
Highest  quality  flies  $1.60  per  doz — Snelled  bait 
$1 — Used  by  world’s  best  Anglers — Write  us 
LACEY  Y.  WILLIAMS  -  106  Ohio  Bid*.,  Toledo.  Okie 


Hello,  Brother! 


We  want  you  to  meet  100,000  good 
fellows  who  gather  ’round  our  “Head 
Camp”  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yarns  about  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 


NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 


contains  164  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories  pictures  of  fisli  and  game  takeu 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  p’ea.  ant  y  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
h  althful  aimos,  here  of  woods  and 
fi-l(  s,  v  here  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  aod  camping  trip®, 
where  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
this  for  15c.  a  copy,  or  with  Watcb 
Fob,  $1  00  a  5  ear.  We  want 
you  io  fee  for  yourself  what 
the  N.tional  Sportsman  is. 
and  make  you  thin 


Special 


On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month’s  National 
Sportsman  and  one  of 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
you  be-t  this  ? 

This  month's  National  Sportsman  reg.  price  15c  )  All  ftr 
National  Spoitsman  Watch  Fob  “  “  50c  VyourS  / 

Total  Value  -  -  65c  '  for 

Don’t  delay — Send  TODAY! 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN.  Inc.,  83  Federal  St..  Boston 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh, 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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WM.  MILLS  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York* 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle &Sporting  Goods 


TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867  -  150  Page 

EDWARD  vo at  HpFE  &Co.GAT7r£ 
Salesroom  FIS  HI  ft  G  TACKLE. 

FULTON.  ST.  .  f0RAlL ANGLING 


Fa  ctory-Salesroom 
90-91  FULTON,  ST. 
N.  Y. 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  ^TyorS 


HAENCL  MANNLICHER  re 

ii  iruro  crimPNAIlFR  Rir  LLJ 


MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H. 


TAUSCHER.  and  Pearfst. V 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  (}]/2  pound 

Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


C&mp  Life  in  the  Woods 

-HAMILTON  GIBSON= 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St,  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE:  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO..  127  Franklin  Street.  New  York 


lERCROMBlE’S 
«.« CAMP 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot 
-wear.  Canoes,  FishingTackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition, 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y. 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


Evans 

Ale 

SIMPLY  Ale—  Good  Ale.  What  a  wealth  of 
pleasure,  comfort  and  benefit  it  means ! 
Soothing,  gratifying  and  enchanting  to  all  the 
senses,  besides  lending  a  helping  hand  to  make 
superior  physical  equipment.  Nature’s  ally. 

In  splits  if  desired.  Leading  Dealers  and  Places. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,  (Est.  1786.)  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  ®  Bros.  Typewriter 

(Built  by  men  who  manufactured  the  Smith  Gun.) 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  gun  business  to  the  Hunter 
Arms  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  making 
typewriters,  and  putting  into  them  the  quality  and 
workmanship  that  our  old  gun  customers  appreciated. 
Special  features  are:  Writing  in  Sight.  Inbuilt  devices 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  making  attachments  and  special 
adjustments  unnecessary.  Ball  bearings  that  banish 
friction  at  all  vital  wearing  points. 

Our  free  catalogue  and  "X-Ray  Booklet”  tell  the 
story.  Write  us  to-day. 


L.  C.  SMITH  ®.  BROS. 
Syracuse 


TYPEWRITER  CO. 

New  York 


J 


PQD  ]\piV _ Prehistoric  Indian  Relics,  Modern  Indian  Trap- 

pings,  Navajo  Blankets,  Weapons  from  Wild 
Tribes,  Antique  Guns,  Pistols,  Swords,  Pioneer  Crockery,  Brass  and 
Pewter.  Illustrated  list,  6c.  If.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  Wis.  14 


INDIANS  Second-hand  HUNTING 

ANIMALS  BOOKS  FISHING 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 

920  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Write  for  fletv  Catalog 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  J2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AXD  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873: 


SHOOTING  FATALITIES. 

The  ink  of  the  last  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream  was  hardly  dry  when  reports  of  acci¬ 
dents — so-called — in  the  Adirondack  woods  began 
to  come  in.  The  list  is  full  of  pathos.  A  son 
shot  his  father,  a  nephew'  his  uncle,  a  young  man 
killed  his  best  friend.  In  each  case  a  wounding 
or  a  homicide  was  caused  by  carelessness.  Under 
other  conditions  such  an  occurrence  would  be 
termed  criminal  carelessness,  and  might  mean  a 
term  of  imprisonment. 

These  cases,  however,  will  probably  be  defined 
by  the  coroners’  juries  as  accidents,  and  so  be 
passed  over  and  soon  forgotten  by  all  except  the 
unfortunate  persons  who  did  the  shooting.  In¬ 
excusable  and  wicked  as  these  occurrences  are, 
their  number  is  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by 
wordy  condemnation  of  the  carelessness  which 
causes  them.  They  are  the  results  of  inexperi¬ 
ence  and  lack  of  self-control — faults  of  youth 
and  of  defective  training.  The  lessons  of  life 
are  to  be  learned  by  each  one  of  us  only  in  life’s 
hard  school.  The  father  cannot  pass  on  to  his 
son  the  experience  that  the  years  have  taught 
him;  he  can  only  advise.  But  the  son  is  likely 
to  remember  and  to  profit  by  the  hard  knocks 
that  he  himself  receives.  No  man  who  goes 
hunting  contemplates  the  possibility  of  shooting 
a  man  or  of  himself  being  shot,  but  the  apparent 
nearness  of  game  seems  to  drive  out  of  the  hun¬ 
ter’s  mind  every  thought  except  that  of  securing 
the  quarry.  So  he  shoots  at  he  knows  not  what, 
and  too  often  with  the  saddest  results. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  experienced  man  who 
has  to  do  with  young  persons  going  into  the 
woods  for  deer,  to  talk  to  each  of  them  about 
the  use  of  his  gun,  and  to  impress  on  each  the 
possibilities  of  danger  which  lurk  within  the 
weapon,  and  the  importance  of  keeping  this 
danger  in  mind,  first  of  all,  and  all  the  time. 
Accidents  with  guns  are  very  .frequent,  but  they 
are  always  due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance.  If 
the  experienced  hunter  would  strive  harder  to 
make  the  inexperienced  realize  that  in  careless 
hands  the  gun  is  a  constant  source  of  danger, 
the  number  of  such  accidents  might  be  greatly 
lessened.  This  applies  particularly  to  modern 
firearms,  many  of  which  are  so  small  and  light 
that  they  seem  less  dangerous  than  the  old-time 
firearms. 


TUNA  IN  THE  ATLANTIC. 

There  was  a  flurry  of  excitement  among  sea 
anglers  last  week,  following  the  publication  in 
the  daily  press  of  a  statement  that  a  tuna  had 
been  taken  just  off  the  New  Jersey  coast.  This 
tuna,  it  was  said,  weighed  ninety-eight  pounds, 
was  taken  with  rod,  line  and  reel,  and  was  gaffed 
and  boated  after  a  fight  lasting  forty  minutes. 

Claims  have  also  been  made  that  small  tuna 
have  been  taken  on  hand  lines  in  New  Jersey 
coast  waters  this  season.  Plenty  of  large  horse 
mackerel,  or  tuna,  have  been  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  fishermen  orf  the  North  Atlantic  grounds, 
with  harpoons  and.  spears,  but  so  far  no  authen¬ 
tic  evidence  of  the  taking  of  these  fish  with  rod, 
line  and  hook  has  been  submitted  to  the  angling 
public. 

The  result  of  the  first  two  seasons'  efforts  of 
J.  K.  L.  Ross  to  kill  Atlantic  tuna  on  the  rod 
has  been  given  in  these  columns.  This  year  the 
Hon.  C.  G.  Conn,  a  famous  Pacific  coast  angler, 
and  F.  G.  Aflalo,  a  Briton  who  has  fished  every¬ 
where,  joined  Mr.  Ross  and  all  trolled  carefully 
over  the  Cape  Breton  tuna  waters.  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Conn  hooked  and  played  large  tuna,  but 
brought  none  to  gaff,  and  all  have  returned  to 
their  homes.  Mr.  Ross  hooked  twenty-one  tuna 
in  Mira  Bay  in  1908,  eleven  last  year  and  four 
this  season.  One  of  the  four  broke  his  rod  after 
five  and  one-half  hours,  but  for  two  hours  more 
Mr.  Ross  kept  up  the  fight  until  the  line,  frayed 
on  the  broken  tip,  parted.  Tuna  were  abundant 
in  Mira  Bay  this  year,  but  the  winds  and  sea  are 
frequently  too  boisterous  there  for  fishing.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  dearth  of  tuna  in  season  in 
Nova  Scotia  waters,  and  even  further  south,  and 
the  failures  of  past  years  will  only  serve  to 
stimulate  the  interest  of  big-game  fishermen  in 
the  quest  of  tuna  next  year  in  the  Atlantic. 


TARRED  ROADS  AND  FISH. 

The  preservation  of  roads  in  summer  through 
the  agency  of  tar  or  oils  spells  comfort  and 
pleasure  for  those  who  travel  in  vehicles  of 
every  sort.  But  it  is  probable  that,  of  those  who 
work  on  or  use  these  roads,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  consider  the  effect  of  these  preserva¬ 
tives  on  the  water  of  streams  and  lakes  into 
which  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  roads 
drains.  There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  to  tar 
roads,  and  the  latter  is  often  evident.  Where 
file  fluid  is  poured  from  vessels  by  hand,  or  in 
other  ways  involving  uneven  distribution,  the 
surplus  may  be  carried  away  by  heavy  showers 
and  thus  flow  into  streams  and  lakes. 

So  far  little  attention  has  been  given  the  sub¬ 
ject,  for  the  tarring  of  roads  is  not  so  generally 
practiced,  as  yet,  as  to  call  forth  testimony  under 
any  other  head  than  the  one  of  immediate  in¬ 
terest — the  benefit,  or  lack  of  it,  to  the  travel¬ 
ing  public.  That  our  game  and  food  fish  may 
be  affected  is  a  matter  that  will  command  atten¬ 
tion  when  they  disappear,  for  it  is  not  the  prac¬ 


tice  of  our  people  to  consider  by-subjects  when 
the  main  one  seems  to  them  important. 

In  Scotland  and  England,  where  tarring  is 
commonly  practiced  on  country  roads,  but  where 
fishing  waters  have  a  money  value  and  must  be 
conserved,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  fish  life  through  this  agency. 
Some  of  the  county  officials  insist  that  every 
precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  to  fish.  They 
point  out  that  where  refined  or  distilled  tar  has 
been  used,  no  ill  effects  on  the  fish  in  nearby 
waters  have  been  discovered,  but  they  refuse  to 
approve  payment  for  work  done  with  other 
fluids,  and  refuse  permits  where  guaranteed  to 
this  effect  are  not  forthcoming. 

At  present  a  committee  is  investigating  the 
effect  on  fishes  of  road  preserving  work  in  Great 
Britain.  Its  personnel  commands  respect,  hence 
its  findings  will  be  regarded  as  of  the  utmost 
importance. 


I  he  reported  occurrence  of  a  passenger  pigeon 
on  Long  Island,  recorded  on  another  page,  merits 
attention  somewhat  more  serious  than  is  usually 
given  to  such  announcements.  The  fact  that  the 
observers  believed  the  bird  a  dove  when  they 
first  saw  it  and  then,  when  it  passed  close  to 
them  saw  that  apparently  it  was  not  a  dove  but 
a  pigeon,  lends  an  air  of  probability  to  the  story. 
At  the  same  time  the  report  will  not  convince 
those  whose  faith  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
futile  investigation  of  many  reports  which  have 
proved  erroneous.  They  will  feel  like  the  list¬ 
ener,  to  whom  the  narrator  of  a  remarkable  tale 
said  in  closing:  “If  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my 
own  eyes  I  would  not  have  believed  it.”  “Won¬ 
derful,”  answered  the  listener,  “but  I  did  not 
see  it.” 

The  drouth  continues  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Lakes  and  watercourses  are  drying  up  and 
the  fish  in  them  are  in  serious  danger  of  exter¬ 
mination.  Reservoirs  are  in  many  cases  dry  or 
nearly  so,  and  towns  and  villages  are  not  only  in 
grave  danger  in  case  of  fires,  but  are  without 
wholesome  water  for  drinking  and  cooking.  The 
streams  which  are  polluted  by  every  town  along 
their  shores  now  furnish  frightful  object  lessons 
of  the  danger  of  this  short-sighted  policy.  It  is 
feared  that,  if  heavy  rains  do  not  fall  early  in 
the  present  month,  woods  fires  will  be  very 
numerous. 

* 

The  fortieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society,  held  in  New  York 
city,  Sept.  27-29,  inclusive,  was  well  attended 
and  full  of  interest  for  anglers  and  those  to 
whom  the  economic  value  of  our  food  fishes  is 
important.  Aside  from  the  discussions  and  the 
reading  of  papers  by  their  authors,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  papers  on  fishing  and  fish  culture 
were  presented  and  filed,  to  be  published  in  due 
time. 


Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia 

A  Story  of  Primitive  Times  and  People  and  of 

Abundant  Game 

Part  I. 

By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 


MORE  than  one  hundred  years  ago  Lewis 
and  Clark  stood  upon  the  crest  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Mountains  in  the  Lo  Lo 
Pass.  They  looked  toward  the  western  sunset 
and  then  plunged  down  into  the  vast  forest- 
covered  basin  of  the  Kooskia.  For  two  weeks 
they  struggled  through  the  wilderness,  to  emerge 
half  starved  and  footsore  upon  the  Weippe,  the 
first  white  men  to  cross  from  east  to  west  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Panhandle  of  Idaho. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  General  Howard  led  his 
army  across  nearly  the  same  route,  following 
the  fleeing  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  of  hostile 
warriors.  Since  that  time  a  few  white  men  have 
penetrated  the  region,  and  these  have  deemed 
it  wise  to  keep  near  the  beaten  path  for  cen¬ 
turies  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  highway  between 
their  country  and  the  buffalo  country  of  the 
great  plains. 

The  interior  of  the  Idaho  Panhandle  is  a  won¬ 
derful  country — one  almost  unknown.  It  is  to¬ 
day  perhaps  the  greatest  big-game  country  in  the 
United  States.  Since  the  Government  has  placed 
a  great  portion  of  it  in  the  National  forest  and 
the  rangers  are  beginning  to  make  trails  through 
it,  only  a  few  years  will  pass  before  it  becomes 
better  known.  It  will  ever  be  the  country  of 
the  big-game  hunter — the  man  equal  to  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  mountain  life.  While  the  rivers  teem 
with  trout  and  the  hills  and  alder  thickets  are 
alive  with  small  game,  the  dilettante  hunter  and 
fisher  will  hardly  dare  invade  the  country,  re¬ 
mote  as  it  is  from  modern  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions.  There  are  no  opportunities  for  wearing 
evening  dress  and  affecting  fine  sporting  togs. 
Uncle  Sam  has  thrown  his  protecting  arm  about 
the  region  and  our  grandchildren  may  expect  to 
see  the  great  old  forests  in  much  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  to-day,  save  that  the  hardships  of 
reaching  them  will  be  somewhat  lessened. 

The  average  woodsloafer.  familiar  with  the 
toy,  make-believe  mountains  of  the  East,  can 
form  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
region  drained  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
Kooskia.  Practically  all  the  country  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  counties  of  Shoshone,  Nez  Perce 
and  Idaho,  and  it  is  greater  in  extent  than  the 
whole  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  a  coun¬ 
try  of  towering  mountains,  many  of  them  capped 


with  eternal  snows,  fathomless  canons,  in  whose 
depths  run  darkling  rivers,  great  upland  swamps 
covered  knee  deep  with  water  and  overgrown 
with  dense  thickets  of  vine  maple  and  alder. 
Except  on  the  very  summits  of  the  mounta.ns 
the  country  is  clothed  with  a  deep  growth  of 
white  and  yellow  pine,  cedar,  larch  and  hem¬ 
lock,  matted  beneath  with  vines  and  brambles. 

Only  the  savages  know  the  devious  wind  ngs 
of  the  dim  trails  that  traverse  this  country,  and 
if  one  would  explore  the  region  he  must  follow 
their  guidance.  Otherwise  he  may  not  get  very 
far  from  the  main  artery,  the  Lo  Lo  trail.  For¬ 
age  for  horses  is  scarce  and  it  is  no  fight  cas¬ 
ualty  to  have  one’s  animals  die  from  starvation 
in  a  country  where  no  white  man  lives. 

Some  years  ago,  with  a  single  companion,  I 
spent  nearly  the  entire  summer  in  this  country. 
My  companion  was  Charley  Adams ,-Hom-tits- 
scckuin  (Race  Plorse),  a  half-breed  Indian  of 
the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  a  people  among  whom  at 
the  time  I  made  my  home.  I  became  acquainted 
with  him  soon  after  my  advent  among  the  In¬ 
dians  and  between  us  there  sprang  up  a  friend¬ 
ship  that  was  both  sincere  and  lasting.  Charley 
is  lean,  tireless,  sinewjc  Silent,  even  morose  at 
times,  as  Indians  are,  slow  to  speak,  but  like 
lightening  to  act.  A  stranger  to  fear,  yet  with 
a  heart  as  loving  and  tender  as  a  woman’s.  To 
those  who  deem  all  Indians  incapable  of  the 
higher  sentiments  I  commend  Charley  Adams. 

Charley  was  born  on  the  Kooskia  and  his 
whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Kooskia  watershed.  No  man  knows  tha' 
country  better  than  he.  Every  trail,  every  camp¬ 
ing  place  where  grass  may  be  found,  every 
water  course,  every  pass  in  the  bids  are  to  him 
as  familiar  as  his  own  lodge.  Like  all  his  peo¬ 
ple.  however,  he  is  loth  to  sell  his  knowledge. 
The  Nez  Perce  is  not  a  menial.  He  scorns  the 
proffer  of  wages  for  his  labor.  If  he  chances 
to  be  your  friend  he  will  do  anything  you  ask 
him  without  price,  but  if  you  are  a  stranger  he 
will  suffer  hunger  and  privation  rather  than  per¬ 
form  menial  service. 

For  some  years  it  had  been  my  desire  to  spend 
a  time  in  the  mountains.  I  often  spoke  to 
Char’ey  about  it  and  asked  him  to  become  my 
guide,  but  for  some  unaccountable  Indian  reason 


he  had  always  refused.  Time  ran  along  for 
several  years  and  it  seemed  that  my  desire  to 
penetrate  the  fastness  of  the  upper  Kooskia 
would  never  be  gratified,  but  one  spring  an  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  that  made  the  trip  possible.  In 
my  capacity  as  surgeon  it  became  my  duty  to 
attend  the  Indians  in  their  sickness  and  distress. 
Mrs.  Adams,  my  friend's  .wife,  was  a  full  blood. 
One  day  she  became  very  ill  and  Charley  came 
for  me  in  great  haste.  1  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  found  the  estimable  woman  very  ill;  in¬ 
deed,  she  was  in  great  danger.  Her  life  was 
despaired  of.  When  I  announced  that  it  was  a 
grave  case,  there  was  great  lamentation  in  Nez 
Perce  laud.  They  at  once  thought  the  young 
sikipiuat  (myself)  unequal  to  the  task,  and 
insisted  upon  sending  for  the  lu-at  (medicine 
man),  though  but  few  of  the  Indians  believed 
in  his  incantations.  To  this  proposal  I  de¬ 
murred.  I  told  them  that  this  was  not  a  case 
for  the  tn-at;  it  required  skill.  I  was  inclined 
to  doubt  my  skill,  but  Airs.  Moody  and  I  took 
hold  of  the  case  and  brought  all  our  combined 
energies  to  bear.  To  our  surprise  and  gratifica¬ 
tion  the  good  woman  recovered.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  say  just  how  much  we  accomplished, 
and  how  much  credit  we  must  give  to  nature. 
No  matter;  we  got  the  credit,  and  among  these 
people  my  professional  stock  jumped  to  far 
above  par.  One  of  the  babies  was  named  for 
my  wife,  one  for  me.  “Some  are  born  great, 
some  achieve  greatness  and  some  have  great¬ 
ness  thrust  upon  them.”  When  the  census 
enumerator  visited  that  country  he  was  no  doubt 
surprised  at  the  number  of  Indian  children  bear¬ 
ing  two  certain  names. 

Charley  was  so  grateful  for  his  wife's  recovery 
that  he  volunteered  to  become  my  guide  into  the 
mountains  at  any  time  I  should  elect  to  accom¬ 
pany  him.  Not  only  would  he  lead  the  way,  but 
he  would  put  at  my  disposal  all  the  necessary 
horses.  This  in  itself  was  no  small  matter,  for 
horses  were  scarce.  I  accepted  the  invitation 
and  set  the  time  for  our  departure  late  in  July. 

No  sooner  was  the  trip  noised  abroad  than 
every  Indian  on  the  reservation  volunteered  to 
become  a  member  of  the  party.  Had  I  chosen 
to  do  so  T  could  have  filed  out  of  that  village 
at  the  head  of  every  able-bodied  warrior  in  the 
tribe,  but  one  companion  was  sufficient.  I  like 
Indians.  I  am  a'most  an  Indian  myself  for  that 
matter.  That  is  why  I  do  not  want  too  many 
of  them  along  when  I  go  on  a  trip. 

The  principal  part  of  getting  ready  consisted 
in  breaking  two  saddle  horses  that  had  not  be¬ 
fore  been  ridden.  .Taming  a  wild  cayuse — all 
Indian  horses  are  called  cayuses  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  larger  American  horses — is  a 
labor  that  would  fall  under  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
classification,  “strenuous.”  A  900-pound  pinto 
cayuse  with  one  glass  eye  can  furnish  a  man 
the  strenuous  life  for  just  a  few  days  longer 
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than  any  other  quadruped  that  man  has  ever 
domesticated,  but  after  he  has  been  brought  into 
subjection  he  is  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
the  mountain  man  can  have.  On  the  trail  the 
Indian  cayuse  can  walk  an  American  horse  to 
death,  and  when  feed  is  scarce  he  can  live  on 
less  than  a  burro,  and  like  the  latter  he  per¬ 
forms  his  duty  uncomplainingly,  unless  it  should 
be  on  some  frosty  morning  when  he  is  feeling 
particularly  fit  he  sets  in  and  bucks  the  first 
sixteen  of  your  vertebra  up  through  the  crown 
of  your  hat.  That  is  only  a  little  by-play  and 
should  be  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended.  After  his  bucking  the  cayuse  wi.l  toddle 
off  down  the  trail  as  demure  as  a  goat  with  a 
look  of  child-like  innocence  in  his  eye. 

The  steed  assigned  me  was  of  a  white  ground 
color  with  large  irregular  blotches  of  maroon 
that  resembled  the  map  of  Africa  of  our  school 
days.  That  he  had  ^passed  through  several  hands 
was  evident  by  the  owners’  brands  covering  his 
hips  and  shoulders  until  the  scheme  resembled  a 
Japanese  sketch  of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur. 
That  animal  had  a  mild  expression  of  counte¬ 
nance  that,  to  put  it  charitably,  was  hypocritical, 
for  he  evinced  all  the  inherited  deviltry  of  a 
long  line  of  range-bred  ancestors,  and  it  was 
days  before  we  could  feel  any  degree  of  safety 
in  his  immediate  presence.  In  time  he  became 
tractable,  and  I  grew  to  love  his  homely  skin, 
for  he  was  a  good  horse. 

The  day  \ye  set  out  on  our  journey  was  hot. 
It  is  not  warm  on  a  summer  day  in  that  valley. 
The  term  does  not  express  the  condition  in  the 
slightest.  It  is  simply  hot.  The  sun’s  rays  beat 
down  in  regular  waves.  The  heat  shimmers  on 
the  hills  until  it  dazzles  the  eye  to  watch  it.  In 
midsummer  it  is  the  custom  in  the  Kooskia  coun¬ 
try  to  rest  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  We 
toiled  up  the  steep,  rocky  canon  of  the  Oro  Fino. 
At  the  point  where  Whiskey  Creek  comes  in  to 
it  we  rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  cotton¬ 
woods  and  breathed  our  reeking  horses. 

Whiskey  Creek  obtained  its  name  forty  years 
ago  when  Pierce — a  mining  town  of  some  3,000 
souls,  and  a  few  Chinamen — was  the  metropolis 
of  Idaho.  Lewiston,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Kooskia  with  the  Snake,  was  the  steamboat 
landing  and  general  supply  depot  for  all  the 
mining  region.  The  principal  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  were  beans,  bacon,  flour;  rubber  boots  and 
whiskey.  The  supplies  were  brought  into  Pierce 
on  pack  animals  over  the  Oro  Fino  trail.  One 
day  a  long  pack  train  pulled  out  of  Lewiston 
headed  for  the  mines,  laden  with  wet  goods  in 
kegs.  All  went  we'l  until  it  reached  the  point 
where  we  sat  down  to  rest.  The  men  were  eat¬ 
ing  their  lunch  when  three  men  stepped  out  of 
the  timber,  covered  the  packers  with  guns  and 
told  them  to  throw  up  their  hands.  They  did. 
The  road  agents  bound  the  men  to  the  trees  and 
made  off  up  the  creek  with  the  pack  train. 
Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  they  un¬ 
loaded  the  whisky,  secreted  it  and  turned  the 
animals  loose.  Later  that  day  another  pack  train 
came  along,  released  the  men  and  both  parties 
hurried  on  to  Pierce. 

A  posse  was  immediately  organized  to  return 
to  the  place  and  seek  the  stolen  liquor.  Had  it 
been  a  few  pounds  of  gold  dust  that  had  been 
stolen  not  much  attention  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  incident,  but  Pierce  was  nearly  dry.  They 
found  where  the  bandits  had  entered  the  timber 
and  fol'owed  the:r  tracks  for  several  miles,  but 


could  not  locate  the  cache.  The  men  who  stole 
the  liquor  were  found  encamped  on  a  little 
meadow  on  the  headwaters  of  the  creek  and  all 
were  killed.  The  stuff  lies  buried  somewhere 
in  the  mountains  to-day.  Pierce  suffered  much 
privation  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  pack  train 
which  brought  relief.  The  stream  was  named 
Whiskey  Creek  and  hundreds  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  seeking  the  hidden  treasure. 

After  leaving  Whiskey  Creek  the  trail  winds 
rapidly  up  out  of  the  canon.  It  was  a  toilsome 
journey,  but  when  we  entered  the  deep  aisles 
of  the  virgin  forest,  the  cool  shade  was  delight¬ 
ful.  Now  and  then  as  th’e  trail  rounded  a  bold 
point  we  could  look  back  upon  the  Kooskia,  a 
ribbon  of  silver,  winding  across  a  carpet  of 
brown.  Everything  looked  hot  and  dry  save 
where  a  blotch'  of  green  marked  an  Indian  or¬ 
chard.  We  jogged  along  at  a  very  good  pace 
and  before  night  reached  Red’s  Prairie. 

Red’s  Prairie  is  off  the  Indian  reservation  and 
here  many  years  ago  a  solitary  white  man,  re¬ 
alizing  the  possibilities  of  the  p'ace  as  a  cattle 
range,  settled.  We  made  camp  on  the  edge  of 
the  meadow  just  beyond  his  house.  Before  we 
had  our  camp  made  he  came  stalking  down  to 
order  us  away,  but  when  he  saw  my  companion 
he  changed  his  mind.  I  asked  Charley  why,  and 
like  a  woman  he  answered  “ko-ots”  (because)  — 
all  the  information  I  got. 

All  Indians  are  superstitious.  It  is  a  part  of 
their  religious  teaching.  The  Indian  sees  a  spirit 
in  nearly  every  object  in  life.  Generally  these 
are  good  spirits,  though  quite  often  an  evil  one 
creeps  in.  These  spirits  continually  war  with 
each  other,  the  good  against  the  evil.  Generally 
they  walk  at  night.  One  hardly  ever  sees  one 
in  the  broad  daylight.  In  that  the  Indian  ghost 
is  very  similar  to  the  white.  Nobody  ever  heard 
of  a  white  man  seeing  a  ghost  in  open  day. 

We  slept  that  night  beneath  the  shelter  of  a 
dense  grove  of  black  pine.  Behind  our  camp  lay 
the  deep  timber,  in  front  the  open  meadow.  It 
was  not  yet  daybreak  when  something  awoke  me. 
I  looked  up  fo  find  Charley  lying  on  his  elbow, 
his  hand  on  his  rifle,  peering  into  the  gloom  of 
the  forest.  A  heavjr  fog  hung  over  the  place, 
half  concealing  half  revealing  things  in  a  truly 
ghostly  perspective.  ’I  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Charley’s  gaze.  A  white  object  was 
creeping  slowly  out  of  the  gloom.  It  would 
pause,  stoop  down  an  instant,  then  move  on 
again  in  a  half  upright  position.  Charley  cau¬ 
tiously  raised  his  rifle  until  it  lay  across  his 
knee. 

“What  is  it,  Charley?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  looks  like  a  spirit,”  was 
his  reply. 

The  gun  came  up  to  his  shoulder,  his  eye  along 
the  sights. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “Wait.” 

He  lowered  the  arm  and  we  watched.  The 
intruder  crept  nearer.  Strain  our  eyes  as  we 
would  we  could  not  make  out  more  than  the 
dim  outlines.  The  apparition  sidled  off,  made  a 
sudden  dart  at  something,  then  came  cm  again. 
The  thing  was  getting  on  my  nerves.  I  do  not 
believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  do  not  like  to  have 
things  I  cannot  explain  prowling  about  my  camp 
before  daylight. 

I  saw  that  Charley  was  becoming  decidedly 
nervous.  He  coil’d  not  stand  the  suspense  any 
longer.  His  gun  leaped  into  place  and  I  had 
just  time  to  throw  the  muzzle  up  when  the  shot 


rang  out.  The  ghost  cried  out  when  he  heard 
the  bullet  hum  three  feet  above  his  head.  It 
was  our  hermit  friend  gathering  mushrooms  in 
nearly  the  style  of  dress  affected  by  our  first 
parents.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  interfered,  for 
Charley  always  sped  his  bullet  true  to  the  mark. 

We  nooned  at  a  deserted'  miner’s  cabin  on 
Swamp  Creek.  One  of  the  men  who  formerly 
lived  in  that  cabin  told  me  an  interesting  inci¬ 
dent  of  a  moose  that  took  place  while  he  and 
some  others  were  developing  their  placer  claims. 
It  is  so  out  of  the  ordinary  that  it  will  bear 
repetition  here,  more  especially  as  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  story  can  be  authenticated. 

It  was  in  midwinter  and  all  the  larger  game 
had  long  since  departed  for  the  breaks  of  the 
canons  where  there  was  but  little  snow.  One 
of  the  men  was  out  in  front  of  the  cabin  cutting 
fire  wood.  He  heard  a  strange  noise  and  looked 
up  in  time  to  see  an  immense  bull  moose  charg¬ 
ing  down  the  hill,  his  hair  on  end,  scattering  the 
soft  snow  like  a  rotary  plow.  The  man  hurled 
his  ax  at  the  animal  and  ran  to  the  house  which 
he  reached  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  his  adver¬ 
sary.  The  moose  halted  and  pawed  the  snow 
over  his  back,  bellowing  all  the  while.  The  only 
weapon  in  the  cabin  was  a  single  barreled  gun. 
the  only  ammunition  some  shells  loaded  with 
bird  shot.  Of  course  they  could  not  kill  him 
with  the  fine  shot,  even  if  he  were  only  a  few 
yards  distant.  Finally  they  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  drawing  the  shot  from  one  shell,  combining 
it  with  that  in  another,  melting  sufficient  tallow 
to  run  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution.  It  took 
several  minutes,  during  which  time  the  angry 
animal  marched  around  in  the  yard,  eyeing  the 
door  as  though  he  contemplated  following  the 
man  into  the  house.  When  the  charge  was  ready 
one  of  the  men  stepped  to  the  door  and  shot  the 
animal  dead.  The  men  brought  the  head  out 
with  them  next  spring  and  it  was  truly  a  mon¬ 
ster  spread  of  antlers. 

We  were  now  in  the  mountains  nearing  the 
old  worked-out  placers  of  the  Pierce  country. 
Miles  and  miles  of  deserted  flume  stretched  on 
every  side,  great  unsightly  dumps  of  tailings  lay 
along  the  streams,  and  tumble-down  cabins  dot¬ 
ted  the  country — all  evidences  of  a  once  busy 
community.  The  cabins  are  now  given  over  to 
the  woodrats,  the  ditches  furnish  nesting  sites 
for  the  sandpipers.  The  old  dumps  furnish  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  few  Chinese  who  patiently  rock 
the  gravel  for  the  few  grains  of  gold  that  were 
left  from  the  prodigal  methods  of  a  time  when 
a  few  ounces  of  gold  dust  were  of  little  conse¬ 
quence. 

Sixteen  miles  across  the  hills  we  reached 
Pierce,  the  one-time  mining  center  of  Idaho. 
Gold  was  discovered  on  Rhodes  Creek  early  in 
the  6o's.  Spanish  Town  sprang  up  around  the 
site  of  the  original  discovery  and  flourished  for 
a  time.  Then  James  Pierce  located  a  store  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Oro  Fino  and  named  it 
in  honor  of  himself.  Spanish  Town  was  de¬ 
serted.  To-day  it  is  a  tumble-down  mass  of 
rotting  logs  without  an  inhabitant.  Pierce  grew. 
All  through  the  period  of  our  Civil  War  the 
place  numbered  its  inhabitants  by  thousands. 
Like  all  mining  towns,  it  was  filled  with  the  law¬ 
less  and  reckless  who  follow  up  gold  excite¬ 
ments.  The  placers  yielded  rich  returns,  and 
money,  in  the  shape  of  gold  dust,  flowed  like 
water.  The  country  was  ruled  by  miner's  law — 
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rude,  but  in  the  main  just.  The  six-shooter  and 
knife  settled  many  disputes.  Then  civil  law  was 
born  of  necessity.  Shoshone;  county  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  a  log  courthouse  built  which  still 
stands,  the  first  temple  of  justice  in  the  new 
Territory  and  a  monument  to  the  law-abiding 
instincts  of  the  American  citizen.  In  time  the 
rich  gravels  played  out.  Other  excitements  called 
the  restless  miners  away  and  Pierce  sank  to 
sleep,  never  to  awaken.  Her  glory  faded  in  a 
night.  The  gilded  dance  halls  were  stripped  of 
their  finery  and  left  bare  and  tenantless;  the 
sound  of  revelry  is  heard  no  more.  The  log- 
buildings  that  once  housed  their  tons  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  the  busy 
miners  now  stand  like  huge  barns,  empty  and 
forlorn.  Scattered  over  the  valley  are  the  rot¬ 
ting  evidences  of  mining  industry.  Decayed 
sluices,  sagging  penstocks,  rusting  hydraulic 
pipes,  beds  of  gravel,  immense  caverns  where 
the  powerful  streams  from  the  six-inch  hydrau¬ 
lic  ate  out  tons  of  earth  and  hurled  it  into  the 
sluices  where  it  was  hurried  down  in  a  brown 
tide,  the  precious  yellow  metal  adhering  to  the 
riffles  and  quick-silvered  plates. 

A  few  human  derelicts  are  still  stranded  in 
the  place,  dreaming  of  a  time  when  the  country 
shall  come  to  its  own  again.  There  is  nothing 
more  pitiable  than  these  old  fossils,  clustered  on 
the  sunny  side  of  a  building,  telling  each  other 
of  the  golden  age  that  is  past,  and  of  the  golden 
age  that  is  to  return.  Chinese  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  place  and  one  miserable  building 
does  duty  as  a  hotel.  One  man  acts  as  post¬ 
master,  justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  town  mar¬ 
shal  and  mayor.  An  occasional  newspaper  strays 
into  the  town  and  the  inhabitants  assemble  at 
the  postoffice  to  hear  the  latest  news,  often 
months  old,  from  the  outside  world. 

There  is  a  single  saloon  in  the  place,  for  the 
old-time  miner  is  partial  to  his  morning  eye 
opener,  also  one  at  noon,  then  several  more  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  We  were  seated  there  at  evening 
when  one^of  the  oldest  inhabitants  came  in.  He 
cast  an  inquiring  eye  around  the  crowd  as 
though  expecting  someone  to  ask  him  to  take 
a  drink.  Nobody  did.  His  eye  lighted  on  Char¬ 
ley  Adams,  who  was  sitting  behind  the  box  stove 
somewhat  in  the  shadow.  The  old  man  rushed 
up.  shook  hands  with  my  Indian  friend  and  said: 
■‘Klowhiya  six?”  (How  are  you,  my  friend?) 
That  salutation  is  in  the  Chinook  jargon  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  ideas  that  was  particu¬ 
larly  distasteful  to  Charley.  He  answered  the 
old  man  with  characteristic  Indian  brevity. 

“How  is  your  grandfather,  Charley?  I  hain’t 
seen  the  ole  man  fur  nigh  on  to  a  ’coon’s  age.” 

The  Indian  made  some  reply  and  got  up  and 
stalked  out. 

"I  knowed  Charley  when  he  were  nothin’  but 
a  papoose,”  the  old  settler  continued.  “I  knowed 
his  grandfather  afore  him.  The  ole  man  was  a 
tu-at.  The  ole  chap  come  nearly  gittin’  killed 
over  on  to  French  Crick  one  time.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  boys  ’bout  it?” 

Evidently  he  had,  for  they  all  looked  bored. 
The  barkeeper  winked  and  I  took  the  hint.  I 
stepped  up  to  the  pine  top  bar  and  asked  the  old 
man  if  he  would  take  something. 

“Waal,  stranger,  seein’  it’s  you,  I  will,  though 
I  don  t  drink  much  as  a  gineral  thing.” 

He  poured  out  three  fingers  of  the  abomina¬ 
tion.  This  he  downed  without  a  wince,  then 
seated  himself  in  the  chair  vacated  by  Charley 


and  talked.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  his  lan¬ 
guage.  To  attempt  would  be  to  fail. 

“Now,  you  take  Charley  Adams,”  the  old  man 
began.  "That  man  is  a  whole  lot  whiter  than 
a  good  many  people  who  boast  of  having  blue 
blood.  There’s  a  lot  of  folks  that  believe  an 
Indian  is  at  least  half  human  and  treat  him  that 
way ;  then  there’s  a  lot  more  that  know  he  is 
not  human  at  all,  and  treat  him  that  way,  too. 
An  Indian  is  human  all  right,  and  if  you  treat 
him  white  he  will  show  it ;  if  you  don’t  treat 
him  white  he’ll  show  it  just  the  same,  only  the 
other  side.  I  don’t  know  that  all  this  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  my  story,  but  it  just  came  into 
my  head. 

“After  the  placers  played  out  here  in  Pierce, 
John  Walters,  Sam  Averitt  and  I  went  over  on 
the  headwaters  of  French  Creek  and  located  a 
quartz  lead.  We  knew  there  wasn't  an  ounce 
of  gold  in  a  mountain  of  the  rock,  but  we 
thought  we  might  be  able  to  make  some  tender¬ 
foot  believe  there  was,  and  as  it  turned  out,  that 
is  just  what  we  did.  The  next  summer  along 
came  a  fellow  from  New  York,  his  name  was  J. 
Sylvester  Brown,  and  he  claimed  to  be  a  mining 
engineer.  He  was  all  right,  too,  when  it  came 
to  drawing  maps  on  paper  and  discoursing  on 
the  different  kinds  of  rocks.  We  took  him  out 
to  the  Gold  Cliff — that  was  what  we  called  our 
hole  in  the  hill — and  he  bought  her  for  some 
Eastern  parties.  That  chap  was  a  rustler.  He 
made  me  foreman  and  set  to  work  right  away 
developing  his  purchase. 

“This  J.  Sylvester  was  a  dead  game  sports¬ 
man.  He  never  had  killed  anything  bigger  than 
a  woodchuck,  but  he  was  fearful  anxious  to  kill 
a  bear.  There  were  a  good  many  bear  in  that 
country  then.  They  used  in  a  meadow  a  mile 
from  the  mine.  Every  time  one  of  us  went 
down  there  we  could  see  fresh  bear  sign.  J. 
Sylvester  had  his  arsenal  along  with  him — a  fine¬ 
haired  shotgun  without  any  hammers,  the  first 
weapon  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw- — and  a  rifle  that 
shot  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  One  day  he 
lugged  this  toy  rifle  out  and  asked  me  if  I 
thought  it  would  kill  a  bear. 

“  ‘Mr.  Brown,’  I  said,  ‘if  you  ever  shoot  a 
bear  with  that  gun  and  the  bear  gets  wise  to  it 
he  will  chew  you  up  a  whole  Jot.  You’d  better 
take  something  that  throws  lead.  Take  that  old 
Sharps  buffalo  gun  that  is  hanging  up  in  the 
cook  house,  clean  it  up  and  kill  your  bear  with 
that.’ 

“He  took  my  advice.  It  was  in  the  fall  and 
J.  Sylvester  hunted  them  hills  for  over  a  week 
without  sighting  a  bear.  Then  we  told  him  to 
go  down  to  the  edge  of  the  meadow  just  before 
daybreak  and  climb  a  tree,  then  when  the  bear 
came  down  to  drink  he  could  shoot  it.  Seeing 
that  the  meadow  was  nearly  a  mile  long,  his 
chances  for  getting  a  shot  at  a  bear  were  mighty 
slim. 

“The  Indians  were  camped  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  meadow  picking  huckleberries.  One  morn¬ 
ing  the  old  tu-at,  Charley’s  grandfather,  got  up 
and  decided  that  he  had  to  make  medicine.  He 
togged  himself  out  in  his  regalia,  which  included 
the  head  of  a  bear.  This  stuck  up  above  his 
scalplock  six  inches.  The  old  man  went  under 
the  bank  of  the  stream  that  ran  through  the 
meadow  and  started  to  follow  it  up.  The  bank 
was  steep  and  shelving,  and  that  hid  the  old 
man’s  movements  from  J.  Sylvester,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  black  pine  about  forty  feet  from  the 


ground  with  the  old  Sharps  across  his  knees.-,. 

"It  was  getting  daylight  when  J.  Sylvester  saw 
a  monster  bear  crawling  up  out  of  the  creek  bed. 
He  watched  until  the  head  and  shoulders  were 
well  above  the  bank,  then  he  turned  loose  an 
ounce  slug  that  struck  the  bear's  head  between  the 
eyes  and  smashed  it  into  smithereens.  The  old 
tu-at  let  out  a  yell  that  scared  J.  Sylvester  so 
much  that  he  tumbled  out  of  the  tree  and  made 
for  camp  without  looking  back  to  find  whether 
he  had  killed  his  bear  or  not.  When  he  arrived 
in  camp  all  out  of  breath  he  told  how  he  had 
shot  the  bear. 

“We  went  down  to  bring  in  the  bear.  We 
didn’t  find  him,  but  we  did  find  the  old  tu-at 
mad  as  a  wet  hen,  looking  for  the  fellow  that 
shot  his  head  gear  all  to  pieces.  When  we  got 
back  and  told  J.  Sylvester  that  the  old  savage 
was  on  the  war  path  and  hunting  him,  that  New 
York  mining  man  stopped  only  long  enough  to 
saddle  his  horse.  Fie  went  back  to  New  York, 
I  guess,  for  I  got  a  letter  some  weeks  after  that 
telling  me  to  close  down  the  mine.  She  was  al¬ 
ready  closed,  for  we  were  out  of  grub.” 

From  Pierce  an  almost  abandoned  trail  winds 
north  and  east  across  the  mountains  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  Pot  Mountain.  We  struck  this 
trail  in  the  morning  and  in  a  short  time  had 
entered  upon  our  exploration  proper.  Hitherto 
we  had  been  in  settled  territory ;  now  we  were 
in  the  wilderness.  We  left  even  the  remains  of 
a  frontier  civilization  behind  us  and  journeyed 
through  country  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
The  trail  was  dim  at  best  and  where  it  wound 
over  rocky  ridges,  very  difficult  to  follow.  In 
the  deep  gulches  where  the  giant  cedars  grew, 
trees  had  fallen  across  until  the  horses  were 
compelled  to  scramble  through  the  jumble  as 
best  they  could.  The  cayuse  is  an  artist  at  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  through  fallen  timber.  He  will  find 
an  opening  where  the  untrained  eye  can  see  only 
a  tangle  of  fallen  logs  and  rank  undergrowth. 
It  was  slavish  going  and  noon  found  us  no  more 
than  ten  miles  from  our  starting  point  of  the 
morning. 


Autumn  Wanderlust. 

I  am  restless,  somehow,  Bill, 

As  the  air  grows  slightly  chill, 

There’s  a  tingle  in  my  blood  that  comes  with  fall. 
For  the  haze  is  in  the  sky. 

And  the  ducks  are  soon  to  fly — 

I  can  almost  hear  their  leaders  as  they  call. 

I’ve  been  furbishing  my  kit, 

(Guns,  and  all  the  rest  of  it), 

And  the  outfit’s  lying  ready  on  a  chair— 

Boots  and  corduroys  and  hat. 

And  my  pipe  (be  sure  of  that) — 

And  the  sweater  that  I  always  used  to  wear. 

Hunting  fever  is,  I  think. 

Stronger  than  the  thirst  for  drink; 

Every  year  it  leads  me  outward,  and  I  go 
To  the  haunts  of  beast  and  bird 
Where  the  hunting  call  is  heard. 

And  the  reeds  are  all  a-quiver  to  and  fro. 

Aren’t  you  coming,  Billy,  too? 

Oh,  I  know  you’ve  lots  to  do; 

But  you  follow  my  example — let  it  slip. 

When  the  air  is  like  champagne 
It  goes  bubbling  to  my  brain, 

And  I  take  my  rod  and  gun  and  blithely  skip. 

Now  don’t  sit  there  looking  glum, 

Needn’t  shake  your  head,  you’ll  come. 

Though  your  act  is  good  enough  to  fit  a  play; 

But  you  might  as  well  confess 
That  your  negative  means  “Yes,” 

For  I  saw  you  buying  powder  yesterday. 

— Puck. 


A  Devoted  Mother. 

Some  months  ago — to  be  exact  June  2,  1910 — 
I  saw  a  sparrowhawk  fly  from  the  direction 
of  a  tree  stub,  and  examined  the  latter  for  a 
possible  -  nest.  There  was  a  promising  old 
woodpecker  hole  near  its  top;  but,  though  I 
shook  the  stub  till  it  cracked  and  threatened 
to  fall,  no  sign  of  life  appeared. 

Next  day  I  came  with  climbing  spurs;  for, 
though  the  trunk  was  but  twenty  feet  high,  it 
was  some  fifteen  inches  in  diameter  and  offered 
nothing  like  a  branch  or  knot  for  the  hand  to 
grasp.  Pounding  with  the  heavy  climbing- 
irons  shook  the  stub,  but  had  no  other  result, 
and  I  began  to  ascend.  This  was  decidedly 
shaky  business.  The  inch  and  a  half  steel 
spurs  sank  their  full  length  into  the  rotten 
wood  and  then  often  slid  down  for  a  foot  at  a 
time,  beneath  my  weight,  while  the  stump 
tottered  and  promised  to  fall  at  each  slip.  I 
feared  the  eggs — if  eggs  there  were  in  the 
nest — would  be  broken  by  rattling  together. 

However,  finding  a  rather  sound  streak  in 
the  wood,  and  repeatedly  using  one  spur  in 
this,  I  soon  had  my  ear  at  the  nest-hole  and 
lieard  a  low  peeping  within.  Enlarging  the 
hole  with  my  knife  was  slow  work,  for  the 
walls  were  fully  two  inches  thick;  the  wood, 
though  rotten,  was  spongy,  and  my  spurs 
would  not  bear  much  weight.  Two  or  three 
times  I  climbed  up  and  sat  astride  the  stub 
to  rest,  each  time  half  expecting  the  shaky  old 
thing  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  climbing  down. 

At  last  the  hole  was  large  enough  to  .admit 
my  bare  arm,  while  not  large  enough  to  ruin 
the  nest.  Looking  in  I  saw,  not  the  expected 
fledglings,  but  a  full-grown  female  sparrow- 
hawk  sitting  composedly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity.  I  climbed  down  to  take  off  my  coat, 
then  up  again;  the  stub,  swaying,  tottering  and 
creaking  as  before.  Still  the  old  bird  had  not 
stirred  a  feather,  >for  all  I  could  see.  She  was 
still  sitting  robin-like,  looking  up  to  the  en¬ 
trance,  her  tail  against  the  opposite  wall  of 
the  hollow,  the  big  chips  of  my  cutting  half 
covering  her  back  and  neck. 

By  reaching  in  my  arm  to  a  little  above  the 
elbow,  I  could  just  get  my  fingers  under  the 
sitting  bird.  She  was  entirely  passive  as  I 
lifted  and  then  drew  her  toward  the  entrance. 
She  was  half  through  the  doorway,  and  I  ob¬ 
served  her  beautiful  head,  open  bill  and  eyes 
fixed  on  mine,  when,  of  her  own  accord,  she 
drew  back  into  the  nest,  where  she  sat  brood¬ 
ing  just  as  I  had  found  her.  Again  I  lifted 
her  out,  this  time  entirely  and,  as  it  happened, 
bottom  side  up,  but  with  care.  Her  feet  were 
drawn  up  close  to  her  body,  nor  had  she  once 
tried  to  strike  with  bill  or  claws.  The  next 
moment,  slipping  easily  through  my  fingers, 
she  flew  downward,  then  up  and,  after  circling 
a  little  nearer,  away,  calling  kill-cc  kilj-ee 
kill-ec. 

A  faint  checking  drew  my  attention  back  to 
the  nest.  Again  thrusting  my  hand  carefully 
into  that  interesting  .  grab-bag,  I  pulled  out 


the  softest,  daintiest,  tiniest  peeping  thing 
imaginable,  a  newly  hatched  sparrowhawk. 
Except  for  the  flesh-colored  feet  and  bill,  the 
latter  having  a  rather  conspicuous  egg-cutting 
bump,  he  was  covered  with  white  down. 

After  putting  him  back  with  his  one  or  two 
brothers  or  sisters,  I  stayed  only  long  enough 
to  throw  out  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  coarse 
chips  and,  with  them,  incidentally,  some  of  the 


ABNORMAL  KUDU  HORNS. 


outgrown  egg-shells  and  a  shred  of  skin,  fur 
attached,  of  some  small  mammal. 

On  both- of  my  visits  I  had  seen  a  sparrow- 
hawk  near  the  nest  site,  but  he  was  remark¬ 
ably  wild,  flying  off  at  my  approach,  and  per¬ 
fectly  silent.  No  doubt  this  was  the  male. 
The  female,  in  all  probability,  was  sitting  on 
her  hatching  eggs  at  the  time  I  discovered  the 
nest  and  shook  the  stub  so  violently,  for  that 
was  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  I  found 
the  nestlings  as  described. 

Is  there  not  something  peculiarly  pleasing 
and  wonderful  in  the  idea  of  one  of  these 
"Arabs  of  the  air"  so  devotedly  and  tenderly 
brooding  its  helpless  nestlings?  When  first 
I  peeped  into  the  nest  I  observed  the  familiar 
brown  barred  back  and  the  no  less  familiar 
long  barred  tail  of  the  sitting  bird.  But  the 
attitude  suggested  a  robin,  as  I  have  said,  or 
a  dove.  Looking  into  the  upturned  eyes,  I 


felt,  "this  is  not  the  hawk  I  know,”  a  tiger 
among  birds.  They  were  not  cruel  black  eyes, 
but  only  large,  brooding,  and  impenetrable. 
Somehow  the  tearing  beak  was  toned  down,  as 
if  shaped  for  caressing.  The  dark  symmetrical 
streaks  on  the  beautiful  quiet  head  no  longer 
suggested  the  splashes  of  war-paint  on  the 
cheeks  of  a  savage.  The  talons  were  hidden — - 
buried  indeed,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
soft  plumage  of  a  little  bird;  but  how  seldom 
before  with  any  tenderness!  What  had  soft¬ 
ened  those  eyes  and  dulled  that  beak  and.  so 
to  speak,  changed  those  sword-like  talons  into 
pruning-hooks — mother  love,  instinct,  or  both? 

Whatever  the  truth,  here  is  a  fact,  at  least, 
which  the  great  theory  does  not  seem  to  ac¬ 
count  for.  Such  faithful  brooding  is  well 
known  to  be  of  common  occurrence  among 
birds  in  general,  though  naturally  it  has  been 
least  observed  among  species  like  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  that  nests  in  the  more  inaccessible  places. 
When  men  so  often  meet  with  such  cases, 
what  thousands  of  birds,  together  with  their 
eggs  and  young,  must  each  year  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  host  of  enemies  in  whom  a  con¬ 
science  never  wakes,  that  hunt  them  by  day 
and  by  night,  goaded  by  hunger,  and  aided  by 
senses  far  more  keen  than  man’s! 

\\  ould  it  not  seem  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  species  if  the  sitting  bird  did  not  go  to 
quite  such  an  extreme?  Leaving  the  nest  a  little 
sooner,  she  would  at  least  occasionally  be 
pursued,  to  the  possible  saving  of  her  eggis  or 
young;  or,  at  all  events,  she  herself  would  be 
spared  and  so  left  free  to  raise  her  broods; 
such  broods  to  inherit,  one  would  think,  their 
parent’s  discretion.  Thus  natural  selection 
should  long  ago  have  weeded  ou?  that  fatal 
tendency;  a  weeding  out  which,  as  before 
remarked,  has  not  taken  place. 

Edmund  J.  Sawyer. 


Odd  Kudu  Horns. 

Not  long  ago  Forest  and  Stream  published 
an  account  of  some  odd  antelope  horns,  in  which 
was  mentioned  the  fact  that  occasionally  a  head 
was  seen  where  the  horn  is  bent  down  over  the 
face,  and  it  was  suggested  that  such  unusual 
horns  were  the  result  of  some  accident  by  which 
the  horn  core  was  broken,  the  bone  afterward 
knitting  in  this  unusual  position. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Field  ap¬ 
pears  the  picture  of  a  skull  of  a  greater  kudu 
shot  in  East  Africa  in  1910.  One  of  the  horns, 
the  right,  bends  down  over  the  face,  curves  in¬ 
ward,  passes  into  the  skull  under  the  left  eye 
and  emerges  between  the  eyes.  In  its  growth 
the  horn  narrowly  missed  the  brain  case.  The 
animal  was  killed  by  Captain'  Morland,  of  the 
First  King’s  African  Rifles,  who  declared  that 
when  killed  it  vras  in  good  condition.  The  nor¬ 
mal  horn  measures  on  the  outside  curve  thirty- 
eight  inches,  and  has  a  circumference  at  the  base 
of  eight  inches.  The  abnormal  horn  measures 
on  the  outside  curve  but  twenty-one  and  a  half 
inches,  and  the  circumference  at  the  base  is  eight 
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and  a  half  inches.  The  differences  in  growth  of 
the  two  horns  can  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
cut. 

This  growth  of  the  horn  into  the  animal’s 
skull  and  out  again  suggests  the  growths  of  the 
incisor  teeth  of  certain  rodents  in  cases  where 
an  opposing  tooth  for  any  reason  has  failed  to 
perform  its  work  of  grinding  down  its  fellow. 


Do  You  Know  the  Starling? 

There  is  more  or  less  newspaper  talk  about 
the  possible  damage  that  may  follow  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  this  country  of  the  now  fairly  well 
established  English  starling,  and  the  State  Orni¬ 
thologist  of  Massachusetts  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  this  bird,  trying  to  learn  whether  it  is 
useful  or  harmful.  The 
introduction  of  various 
forms-of  life  into  new 
quarters  of  the  globe 
has  been  followed  by  a 
variety  of  results.  Often 
the  introduced  species 
soon  disappears,  as  has 
apparently  been  the  case 
with  certain  foreign 
game  birds  in  America, 
like  the  European  quail 
and  the  great  grouse  of 
Northern  Europe.  Some¬ 
times  conditions  favor  a 
species  so  that  it  flour¬ 
ishes  mightily,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  many 
persons  who  believe  such 
introduction  harmful. 

The  most  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  sort  of 
thing  are  the  English 
sparrow  in  America,  the 
mongoose  i  n  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  the  rab¬ 
bit  in  Australia.  Some¬ 
times  the  introduced 
species  does  not  quite 
disappear,  but  maintains 
a  precarious  existence 
for  many  years.  We 
fancy  that  the  cats  set 
free  on  Kerguelen  Isl¬ 
and,  which  live  in  holes 
in  the  ground  and  feed 
on  the  seafowl,  cannot 
much  more  than  just  propagate  their  race. 

The  starling  family  is  allied  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  crows  and  jays  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Ictendce,  the  group  which  contains  some  of  our 
blackbirds,  meadowlarks  and  orioles.  Its  dis¬ 
tribution  is  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  Australia.  To  this  group  be¬ 
longs  the  rosy  pastor  found  on  the  plains  of 
Western  Asia  and  sometimes  occurring  irregu¬ 
larly  as  far  west  as  Switzerland.  It  winters 
commonly  in  India.  A  writer  speaking  of  this 
species  as  seen  in  Syria  says :  “Once  we  came 
on  a  patch  of  some  acres  which  had  recently 
been  visited  by  locusts.  The  old  locusts  were 
gone,  but  the  young,  not  more  ’than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  made  the  ground  literally  alive. 
They  rose  at  every  step  of  our  horses  like  sand 
lice  on  the  seashore  from  a  sea  weed  left  by  the 
tide.  Just  after  we  had  passed  through  this 
patch  of  devastating  flight  I  turned  my  head 


and  saw  a  great  globe  in  the  air.  It  suddenly 
turned,  expanded,  and  like  a  vast  fan  descended 
to  the  ground.  We  waited  a  few  minutes  and 
saw  acres  covered  with  a  moving  black  mass 
dappled  with  pink.  In  a  short  time  the  mass  be¬ 
came  restless  and  we  rode  back.  The  birds  rose 
quietly,  but  not  till  we  were  close  on  them,  and 
only  those  within  dangerous  distance.  But  not 
a  young  locust  could  be  seen.  The  pastor  had 
well  earned  its  name  of  the  ‘locust  bird,’  and 
one  batch  of  foes  to  man  and  his  labors  had 
been  promptly  and  forever  exterminated.” 

To  this  same  family  belongs  the  “ox  pecker” 
( Bmpliaga ),  so-called  because  of  its  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  the  backs  of  cattle  and  game  in  order 
to  peck  out  the  grubs  which  infest  the  animals. 
Like  our  own  buffalo  birds  of  old  times  they 


than  a  crow  blackbird.  The  full-plumaged  m^les 
are  glossy  black,  the  females  not  so  glossy  and 
the  young  very  dark,  almost  slaty  gray,  but  the 
whole  plumage  is  dotted  with  lighter  grayish 
marks  on  the  extremities  of  the  feathers  which 
marks  are  usually  gray  or  brown.  In  the  adults 
the  bill  is  white  or  yellow  and  the  tail  is  notice¬ 
ably  short.  When  on  the  wing  the  starling  can 
always  be  distinguished  from  any  other  black¬ 
bird  that  we  have  by  its  short  tail.  The  white 
bill  is  also  very  noticeable.  So,  if  you  see  flying 
by  a  blackbird  which  moves  its  wings  more 
rapidly  than  one  of  the  ordinary  blackbirds  and 
seems  to  be  bobtailed,  you  may  feel  sure  that 
it  is  a  starling.  On  the  ground  the  starling  walks 
like  a  crow,  or  a  blackbird.  It  does  not  hop. 

We  have  known  of  one  or  two  open  spots 
in  New  York  city  which 
were  once  great  breed¬ 
ing  grounds  for  the 
brown  beetle,  commonly 
known  as  June  bug,  but 
which  the  starling  in 
this  locality  extermi¬ 
nated  after  a  few  years. 
As  yet  no  case  at  all 
appears  to  have  been 
made  out  against  the 
starling.  Possibly  he  is 
harmful,  possibly  not. 
Let  us  wait  and  see 
what  the  ornithologists 
say  about  it. 


I 


common  and  Sardinian  starlings  (Stunius  vulgaris  and  unicolor).  y2  NATURAL  SIZE. 


spend  much  of  their  time  resting  on  the  animal’s 
heads  and  horns.  Perhaps  these  may  be  the  same 
birds  called  in  other  parts  of  Africa  “rhino  birds.’’ 

As  yet  we  know  nothing  as  to  whether  the 
starling  is  a  useful  or  harmful  American  citizen. 
Unquestionably  he  is  insectivorous  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  and  no  doubt  destroys  many  harmful  in¬ 
sects,  but  perhaps  he  does  some  harm.  He  may 
be  disapproved  of  by  many  persons  as  are  the 
house  sparrow,  the  German  carp  and  the  gray 
partridge.  All  these  animals  belong  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  say  those  who  object  to  them, 
but  the  other  side  of  the  water  is  where  we  all 
belong,  or  our  forebear’s  did,  and  it  is  too  late 
now  to  try  to  keep  America  for  the  Americans. 
Not  many  of  them  are  left. 

Questions  recently  put  to  us  seem  to  indicate 
that  many  people  do  not  know  the  starling  when 
they  see  it.  It  is  a  black  bird  a  little  larger  in 
body  than  a  red-winged  blackbird  and  smaller 


Passenger  Pigeon 
Reported. 

New  York  City,  Sept. 
21. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Sept.  20, 
1910,  Captain  Stephen  E. 
Barteau  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Rose,  while 
driving  along  a  country 
road  at  Brookhaven,  L. 

started  a  passenger 
pigeon  out  of  a)  stubble, 
which  flew  across  the 
road  in  front  of  them 
and  lit  in  a  tree.  The 
bird  was  not  forty  feet 
from  them  and  they  had 
a  perfectly  clear  view 
of  it.  Both  at  first  thought  it  was  a  dove,  but 
then  realized  that  it  was  a  wild  pigeon.  Cap¬ 
tain  Barteau  and  Mr.  Rose  are  both  old  gun¬ 
ners  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Carolina 
dove  and  have  both  killed  wild  pigeons  in  num¬ 
bers  in  years  gone  by.  I  hey  both  assert  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  bird.  Robt.  B.  Lawrence. 


New  Publications. 

Books  Received:  “Methods  of  Attracting 
Birds,”  by  Gilbert  H.  Trafton ;  Boston,  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  “The  Book  of  the  Dry- 
fly,”  by  George  A.  B.  Dewar;  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  “The  Conservation  of 
NatUTal  Resources  in  the  United  States,”  by 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise;'  Macmillans.  “Hunting 
the  Sea  Otter,”  by  Alexander  Allan ;  London, 
Horace  Cox.  “Camp  Cookery,”  by  Horace  Kep- 
hart;  New  York,  The  Outing  Company. 


Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 

A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 
Woods. 

IT.— THE  PLACE  OF  PLEASANT  EXILE. 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  my  place  of 
pleasant  exile,  in  order  that  you  may,  as  far  as 
possible,  understand.  Around  us  the  dense 
forest  stretches  for  miles — a  forest  of  beech, 
birch,  cherry,  maple,  balsam  fir,  pine,  cedar, 
spruce,  tamarack  and  poplar.  Occasionally  we 
find  a  balm-o’-Gilead  tree  of  fragrant  odor,  and 
ash  trees  are  not  infrequently  encountered  on 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  undergrowth 
of  witch-hopple,  dogwood,  scrub  beech  and 
maple  is  in  places  almost  impassable.  Along  the 
streams  the  alders  grow  in  tangled,  impenetrable 
luxuriance.  The  mountains  are  precipitous  and 
rocky  and  they  seem  to  be  lacking  in  range  for¬ 
mation  ;  in  fact,  the  topographical  appearance  of 
the  country  indicates  that  Providence  tossed 
these  great  hills  in  the  air  and  permitted  them 
to  drop  helter-skelter.  The  ponds,  rivers  and 
brooks  are  in  every  direction  and  all  are  fed  by 
springs  and  the  drainage  from  the  mountains. 
The  major  portions  of  the  ponds  are  beautiful, 
fringed  as  they  are  by  the  deep  green  of  the 
conifers,  and  often  covered  with  lilypads ;  in 
brief,  it  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  creatures  of 
the  wild,  for  cover,  food  and  water  are  ample. 
It  is  even  a  better  place  for  weary  humanity, 
sick  at  heart  because  of  too  intimate  contact 
with  people  and  man-made  things.  The  game  is 
in  the  woods,  the  trout  throng  the  shaded  streams, 
and  good  health  lurks  in  every  breath  of  the  in¬ 
vigorating  balsam-laden  air. 

We  are  in  the  Grasse  River  valley,  not  far 
from  the  headwaters,  and  Uncle  Hi’s  camp  is 
i, 600  feet  above  tide  water.  All  around  us  the 
mountains  rise  from  1,500  to  3,000  feet  higher. 
To  the  north  are  several  thousand  acres  of  blue¬ 
berry  marsh,  dotted  here  and  there  with  islands 
covered  with  poplar  and  tamarack.  One  of  these 
islands  is  high  and  rocky  and  aggregates  about 
800  or  900  acres.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Uncle  Hi’s  camp  to  Hardwood  Island  by  trail, 
and  five  miles  by  river.  And  this  river  is  a 
wonder.  It  doubles  and  twists  and  turns  in  its 
course  through  the  marsh  and  forest.  It  is  full 
of  trout,  especially  in  its  swift  water  and  at  the 
deep  and  abrupt  bends — trout  that  fight  and  churn 
and  $end  -electric  thrills  up  the  rod  arm  of  the 
angler. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  stream 
has  been  fished  much  of  the  time  for  the 
market,  but  it  still  yields  ample  toll  to  him  who 
penetrates  to  its  shores.  And  what  is  true  of 
the  stream  is  also  true  of  the  forest  that  reaches 
east  and  west.  Uncle  Hi  and  others  in  years 
agone  hunted  and  trapped  for  the  market.  Uncle 
Hi  tells  me  he  used  to  average  $200  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  brief  hunting  and  trapping  seasons.  The 
fur-bearing  animals  are  now  few,  but  there  are 
deer  a  plenty,  an  occasional  bear,  and  not  a  few 
foxes,  ruffed  grouse  and  ducks.  I  saw  a  solitary 
woodcock  one  day  near  the  cabin  and  Charlie 
has  already  shot  two  yellow-legged  plover. 


Within  the  radius  of  our  hunting  field  are 
Burnt  Bridge,  Towline  and  Lilypad  ponds. 
The  former  is  the  largest.  It,  like  the  river,  is 
a  wonder.  Apparently  it  is  not  over  two  or  three 
feet  deep,  but  at  its  western  end  it  is  little  more 
than  floating  mud.  You  can  push  a  paddle  into 
this  mud  as  far  as  your  arm  will  reach  and  still 
meet  no  resistance.  Woe  unto  the  man  who 
falls  overboard  or  capsizes  in  such  a  place.  At 
the  eastern  end  there  is  a  hard  sand  beach  and 
the  water  is  as  clear  as  crystal.  Near  the  south¬ 
ern  shore  two  great  rocks  rise  out  of  the  water, 
and  on  the  apex  of  each  are  the  nests  of  white 
gulls  such  as  you  see  on  the  great  lakes  and 
along  the  seashore.  In  season  the  surface  of  the 
pond  is  covered  with  lilypads  and  is  a  great 
feeding  ground  for  deer.  From  a  rocky  point 
on  the  north  shore  in  mid  afternoon  we  have 
seen  thirty  deer  in  the  water  at  one  time.  It  is 
devoid  of  fish,  however.  This  pond’s  outlet  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  I  ever  looked 
upon.  Town-line  Pond  is  small,  has  no  outlet 
or  inlet,  and  there  are  no  fish  in  it.  Its  water 
is  so  soft  and  its  bottom  so  hard  that  it  is  an 
ideal  bathing  place.  Lilypad  Pond  is  very  small 
and  is  the  home  of  the  yellow  and  white  pond 
lilies.  Out  of  it  flows  a  pretty  stream  whose 
waters  are  colored,  hence  it  is  aptly  called 
Brandy  Brook. 

The  railway,  half  completed,  is  ten  miles  away. 
Occasionally  across  the  mountains  comes  to  our 
ears  the  faint  shrill  of  the  work  train’s  whistle, 
and  we  thus  are  reminded  that  human  beings  are 
not  a  great  distance  away — human  beings  who 
are  striving  to  force  an  entrance  into  nature’s 
•sanctuary  and  transform  it  into  a  commercial 
proposition.  However,  we  have  seen  no  other 
human  being  than  Uncle  Hi  since  we  left  the 
mud  hole  in  the  woods  designated  as  a  railway 
station.  We  hope  no  one  will  intrude  on  us  dur¬ 
ing  our  entire  stay.  That  is  a  selfish  wish,  but 
our  isolation  is  such  a  blessing,  such  a  relief, 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
that  it  will  continue. 

The  man  unused  to  the  wilderness  finds  many 
things  to  astound  him — wonderful  things  per¬ 
formed  by  nature.  For  instance,  this  morning 
I  came  on  a  rock  about  eight  feet  high  and  forty 
feet  in  circumference.  On  its  top,  growing 
thriftily,  were  a  large  beech  tree  and  a  small 
spruce  tree.  The  roots  of  the  beech  extended 
over  and  down  the  sides  of  the  rock  into  the 
ground,  while  the  accumulated  moss  and  humus 
on  the  rock  seemed  to  be  the  only  foothold  of 
the  little  spruce.  I  saw  several  rocks  thus 
strangely  ornamented.  Out  on  the  trail  toward 
the  railway  a  large  maple  tree  fell,  and  striking 
the  upper  branches  of  a  young  spruce  tree  bent 
the  latter  to  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  a  per¬ 
fect  arch.  The  top  of  the  spruce  was  imbedded 
in  the  ground  and  the  little  tree  continues  to 
grow  and  thrive  even  in  its  unusual  position.  I 
find  that  no  matter  how  often  I  may  go  the  same 
way  in  the  woods  I  find  something  new.  It  is 
delightful  as  well  as  restful  to  direct  one’s  mind 
along'  these  new  channels  and  to  forget,  for  even 
a  brief  time,  the  problems  of  business.  Some 


day  you  two  shall  come  here  with  me  and  see  all 
these  wonders,  and  I  promise  you  that  it  will 
be  before  the  inevitable  coming  of  destructive 
and  sordid  men. 

III. — A  SERMON  IN  THE  WOODS. 

Yesterday  was  our  first  Sunday  in  camp.  Our 
larder  was  well  supplied  with  venison  and  trout, 
and  Charlie  and  I  decided  that  we  would  refrain 
from  fishing  or  hunting.  Our  decision  met  with 
the  instant  approval  of  Uncle  Hi. 

“I  never  hunt  er  fish  on  a  Sunday,”  said  the 
old  man,  ‘‘onless  it  is  necessary  to  git  eatables. 
’Tain’t  ’cause  I’m  a  church  member,  fer  I  ain’t 
joined  up  with  no  religion  ’cept  that  of  the 
woods.  I’ve  lived  in  this  wilderness  long  enough 
to  know  its  ways  and  teachin’s.  It  all  tells  me 
there  is  a  God  an’  I  believe  in  Him.  I  try  to 
live  accordin’  to  His  rules  an’  I  know  Sunday 
is  His  day.  I  do  nothin’  to  mar  it  fer  Him,  an’ 
so  I  don’t  hunt  er  fish  onless  I’m  hongry.  I 
don’t  believe  He  objects  in  times  like  that.” 

Here  was  an  unlettered  and  untutored  denizen 
of  the  wild,  and  we  were  interested  to  know  the 
workings  of  his  mind  along  religious  lines. 
Hence  we  kept  alive  the  conversation  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  reveal  himself  and  his  method 
of  reasoning.  We  even  questioned  the  substance 
of  a  number  of  religious  beliefs  in  order  that 
we  might  note  the  effect  on  the  old  woodsman. 

“Some  men  say  that  there  is  no  God,”  said 
Uncle  LI i,  in  answer  to  our  leading  talk,  “  ’cause 
there  ain’t  no  proof.  Well,  there’s  proof  enough, 
only  these  fellows  haven’t  looked  fer  it.  They’ve 
never  been  in  the  woods — the  wilderness  woods. 
I  say  that  no  man  can  live  in  the  woods,  boy 
an’  man,  as  I  have,  an’  study  ’em  as  he  would 
a  book  an’  not  find  proof  there’s  a  God.  Every¬ 
thing  here,  ef  ye  read  it  right,  tells  ye  so.  Noth¬ 
in’  jest  happened  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  made 
so. 

“A  preacher  was  in  here  -once.  He  came  to 
git  well  from  an  overdose  of  teachin’  his  flock. 
When  he  found  out  that  I  had  been  in  the  woods 
all  my  life  an’  never  went  to  church  he  felt  that 
it  was  his  plain  duty  to  yank  me  from  the  jaws 
of  the  hot  pit.  He  walloped  me  to  a  fare-ye-well 
about  bein’  a  heathen  an’  warned  me  that  I  must 
be  baptized  er  I  would  git  a  roast  later  that 
would  be  the  last  of  me.  Jee-mimy!  What  a 
turrible  time  he  planned  fer  me!  Well,  after 
he’d  got  through  with  my  smoking  corpus  he 
asked  me  what  I  thought.  ‘I  think,’  sez  I,  ‘that 
what  ye  don’t  know  about  God  would  make  a 
large  liberry.’  He  was  shocked,  he  sez,  by  my 
remarks,  but  I  stuck  to  it.  ‘Ye  don’t  know  a 
thing  about  God,’  I  sez,  ‘er  ye  wouldn’t  tell  me 
such  turrible  things  about  Him.  I  don’t,  can’t 
and  won’t  believe  He's  a  God  of  vengeance  when 
this  great  and  glorious  earth  that  He  has  given 
us  tells  me  that  He’s  a  God  of  love.  But,  Par¬ 
son,  there’s  hope  fer  ye  ef  ye  stay  in  the  woods 
long  enough.’ 

“Well,  I  had  the  Parson  goin’,  I  tell  ye.  I 
think  I  made  a  better  man  of  him,  fer  he  did  try 
to  read  the  woods  before  he  left.  But  let’s  drop 
religion  an’  take  a  walk.  Ye  boys  have  made 
me  talk  like  a  gabby  ole  man.” 
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And  we  went  walking  the  while  we  did  some 
thinking.  Some  way,  after  Uncle  Hi’s  talk,  the 
woods  appeared  different  to  us.  We  looked  at 
them  from  a  new  angle  and  we  saw  things  that 
our  city  eyes  had  never  seen  before  and  our  city 
brains  never  measured.  These  woods  were  no 
longer  mere  trees  and  underbrush.  They  were  a 
message  and  a  lesson.  Fred  L.  Purdy. 


Game  and  Fish  in  New  Zealand. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Otago 
Acclimatization  Society  was  held  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Buildings,  in  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  on 
June  10  last.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members. 

Mr.  Chisholm,  the  president,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  said, 
in  part,  that  the  total  receipts  from  fishing 
licenses  had  not  been  up  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  That  was  accounted  for  to  some  extent 
by  the  miserable  condition  of  the  rivers.  The 
continuous  spell  of  dry  weather  had  made  many 
of  the  rivers  unfishable,  and  consequently  the 
licenses  had  not  been  so  numerous.  The  men’s 
licenses  last  year  numbered  934;  boys’  licenses, 
363;  ladies’  licenses  had  increased  by  eleven. 
The  red  deer  licenses  were  forty-seven ;  fallow 
deer  licenses,  ninety-seven.  Last  year  was, 
without  exception,  a  record  season  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  number  of  trout  yearlings  the 
council  had  been  able  to  turn  out.  The  fry  and 
yearlings  distributed  numbered  1,769,715;  in  the 
previous  year,  1,128,150.  The  council  was  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  doing  what  it  could  to  still 
further  supplement  the  trout  in  the  various 
streams.  It  had  erected  in  the  Clinton  hatchery  a 
large  pond.  It  was  intended  to  put  yearlings  into 
the  pond  and  retain  them  until  they  were  two 
years  old,  and  instead  of  planting  fry,  as  had 
been  the  practice  heretofore,  together  with  a 
few  yearlings,  it  was  intended  to  plant  a  great 
many  two-year-olds.  Those  who  had  given  at¬ 
tention  to  pisciculture  at  home  had  found  that 
it  was  infinitely  better  to  plant  two-year-olds 
in  the  streams  than  fry  and  yearlings.  They 
were  not  liable  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  larger 
fish. 

In  connection  with  their  efforts  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  red  deer  herd  they  were  in  difficulty; 
they  were  face  to  face  with  a  rather  large 
work.  It  was  well  known  to  everyone  who 
visited  the  deer  country  that  the  deer  were 
getting  so  numerous  and  food  getting  so  scarce 
that  the  deer  were  deteriorating,  and  steps 
would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  It .  was 
a  remarkably  good  deer  herd.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  equal  it  from  what  he  had  heard,  and 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  deterioration  was  going 
ahead  as  fast  as  it  was.  The  council  had  taken 
steps  to  check  this  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
funds  at  its  disposal.  Those  who  had  been  at 
work  culling  had  done  good  work,  and  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  council  to  visit  the 
locality,  was  satisfied  that  splendid  work  had 
been  done,  but  it  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  more  vigorous  work  was  necessary.  From 
what  the  committee  saw  and  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  obtained  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  some  fresh  blood 
should  be  introduced,  and  with  that  object  in 
view  the  council  had  determined  to  send  to 
Scotland  for  some  stags  and  hinds. 

Mr.  Chisholm  said  they  would  have  liked  to 


see  much  more  winged  game  than  they  had. 
Most  of  the  winged  game  imported  had  been 
a  failure.  Not  that  the  country  was  not  suit¬ 
able  to  the  birds,  and  the  birds  to  the  country, 
but  the  action  of  the  Government  in  introduc¬ 
ing  stoats  and  weasels,  with  the  poisoning  go¬ 
ing  on,  had  been  the  means  of  exterminating 
the  game  that  had  been  imported.  Now  farmers 
were  beginning  to  stop  poisoning,  and  during 
show  time  some  had  told  him  that  poisoning, 
except  in  the  high  parts,  was  being  done  away 
with.  Mr.  Chisholm  then  referred  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Adams  with  regard  to  partridges 
liberated  at  Bon  Accord,  in  which  the  writer 
stated  that  the  birds  had  been  seen.  Members 
would  see  from  this  that  the  partridges  liberated 
in  the  Tokomairiro  district  were  making  head¬ 
way  and  were  turning  out  all  right.  Then  there 
was  the  question  of  pheasants  coming  under 
consideration,  and  he  was  informed  that  if  they 
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were  liberated  about  Dun  robin  and  Tapanui 
they  would  not  fall  victims  to  poison  as  in  the 
past.  They  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Carr,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Government  poultry  farm,  who  had 
been  successful  in  getting  the  imported  Cana¬ 
dian  geese  to  hatch  out  young  geese,  and  he 
had  five  at  his  place  at  Milton.  He  had  under¬ 
taken  to  hand  over  the  progeny.  As  to  little 
owls  Mr.  Farquhar,  of  Stirling,  reported  hav¬ 
ing  seen  them  in  his  neighborhood. 


An  Expensive  Deer. 

In  Forest  and  Stream  last  May  and  June 
mentions  were  made  by  correspondents  of  the 
drowning  of  a  deer  in  the  Long  Island  Sound 
near  Milford,  Conn.  The  persons  arrested  for 
killing  the  animal  were  tried  before  the  local 
justice  in  Milford  and  fined  $5  and  costs,  but  the 
case  was  appealed  and  was  recently  tried  in  the 
court  at  New  Haven,  where  the  trial  resulted  in 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  $100  and  $40  costs. 
Convictions  such  as  this  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
wholesome  influence  and  will  tend  to  make  peo'- 
ple  ponder  a  little  before  they  boldly  violate  law. 


Jumping  Prairie  Chickens. 

“No,  sir,  Oliver,  a  man  can’t  hunt  chickens 
without  a  dog,”  said  William  Pempfield,  attor¬ 
ney,  authority  on  guns  and  game,  and  withal  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow.  “Why,  in  the  first 
place,”  he  continued,  “how  are  you  going  to 
find  the  birds,  and  in  the  second,  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  stumble  on  a  bunch,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  put  ’em  up  for  you?”  , 

"I  will  put  them  up  for  myself,”  I  doggedly 
replied.  “Walk  them  up,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
North  Dakota  when  I  was  a  boy.” 

“But,”  insisted  the  local  authority,  "you  can  t 
do  it  here  in  the  Badger  State,  that’s  sure.  For 
one  thing  we  lack  the  birds,  and  for  another  they 
will  not  lie  before  a  man ;  only  a  good  dog  can 
hold  them.  You  must  understand  that  our  birds 
are  educated  as  to  the  proper  method  of  being 
killed,  whatever  the  wild  and  untutored  fowl  of 
North  Dakota  may  have  been  like  fifteen  years 
ago.  You  will  find  that  in  order  to  kill  prairie 
chickens  here  you  will  have  to  comply  with  the 
authorized  rules  of  the  game.” 

“I  will  not,”  I  retorted.  Then  a  happy  thought 
struck  me.  “Tell  you  what,  Bill,  I’ll  wager  you 
a  dinner  that  I  can  go  out  to-morrow  and  kill 
a  bunch  of  birds  without  the  aid  of  dog  or  com¬ 
panion.” 

“Done,”  he  cried,  “on  condition  that  I  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  follow  at  a  respectful  distance  with  a 
pair  of  field  glasses  and  watch  you  perform  the 
miracle.” 

To  which  reasonable  stipulation  I  of  course 
could  not  object,  but  mentally  I  resolved  to  give 
him  the  slip  as  soon  as  a  bird  or  two  had  fallen 
before  my  gun,  for  I  did  not  propose  to  have 
my  day  afield  ruined  by  even  distant  surveil¬ 
lance.  Regarding  the  outcome  of  the  hunt  I 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt,  for,  though  I  did 
not  confess  as  much  to  friend  Bill,  I  had  killed 
three  chickens  only  the  week  before  without  the 
aid  of  man  or  dog.  I  do  not  hunt  chickens  in 
such  a  heterodox  manner  because  I  have  no  use 
for  a  companion  and  a  dog.  I-  know  the  value 
of  both,  but  there  are  times  and  moods  when  a 
companion,  even  a  dog,  is  a  disturbing  element , 
then  I  go  alone.  In  this  way  I  get  nearer  to 
nature,  see  and  hear  things  that  otherwise  would 
remain  unheard  and  unseen,  and  I  return  with 
that  which  makes  me  infinitely  richer  and  better 
— the  ministry  of  the  quiet. 

The  next  morning  Bill  was  on  hand  promptly, 
more  than  ever  certain  that  I  was  going  to  fail 
and  he  secure  a  meal  as  well  as  no  end  of  fun 
at  my  expense.  On  the  way  to  the  shooting 
ground  I  insisted  that  he  remain  well  in  the 
background,  which  he  readily  consented  to  do. 

I  had  decided  to  hunt  ordinary  farming  coun¬ 
try:  open  hard  timber,  brier-grown  pastures  and 
fields  of  grain  stubble  where  a  few  chickens  and 
now  and  then  a  grouse  were  to  be  found.  There 
is  to  be  found  the  true  value  of  a  dog.  He 
ranges  further,  covers  more  territory  than  a  man 
possibly  can;  hence  he  who  hunts  with  the  in¬ 
telligent  beast’s  assistance  will  succeed  where  a 
lone  hunter  would  fail.  Ofttimes  chickens  are 
found  on  the  broad  marshes  which  border  many 
of  Wisconsin’s  lakes  and  rivers.  There  they  are 
hard  to  get  without  the  aid  of  a  dog,  but  in  such 
cover  as  I  had  elected  to  shoot  over,  a  lone 
hunter  can  get  a  few  if  he  knows  the  country 
and  the  birds’  habits. 

Bill  took  his  position  on  a  little  eminence  over- 
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looking  a  long  valley,  largely  cultivated  land, 
though  a  narrow  belt  of  timber  marked  the 
course  of  a  creek,  while  here  and  there  an  area 
of  wire  grass  and  cat-tails  indicated  the  presence 
of  water.  Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  an  a. most 
ideal  country  for  my  purpose,  and  I  set  out  with 
a  light  heart.  One  item  in  my  favor  was  that 
I  was  familiar  with  the  cover.  Being  anxious 
to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  my  companion’s  ban¬ 
ter,  I  swung  away  at  a  good  pace,  gun  on  shoul¬ 
der,  not  expecting  birds  so  near  the  edge  of  the 
cover. 

"There  they  go;  look  to  your  right!”  shouted 
William.  "Run,  old  man;  run,  and  put  salt  on 
their  tails.  Oh,  birds  will  lie  before  you,  ali 
right.” 

Half  a  mile  away  a  dozen  chickens,  their 
wings  flashing  like  burnished  silver  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  were  adding  to  the  distance  between 
us.  I  paused  to  mark  their  flight.  When  almost 
lost  in  the  distance  they  veered,  swung  back 
down  the  valley  and  disappeared  in  one  of  the 
little  patches  of  marsh  land.  I  waited  a  moment, 
and  as  the  birds  did  not  rise  again,  set  off  down 
the  valley.  Now,  in  approaching  birds  under 
such  circumstances,  the  wise  hunter  does  not 
walk  directly  toward  them,  for  that  would  be 
to  flush  them  beyond  shooting  distance,  but  acts 
as  though  he  planned  to  pass  to  the  right  or 
left,  as  direction  of  the  wind  or  lay  of  land 
would  seem  to  advise.  The  hunter  should  not 
steal  through  the  grass,  but  walk  as  though  he 
were  going  somewhere  and  prairie  chickens  were 
not  in  his  mind.  Perhaps  some  nature  student 
will  say  chickens  are  not  so  quick  of  perception  ; 
that  they  cannot  know  what  your  slyness  threat¬ 
ens.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  simply  know  that  the 
former  method  fails  and  the  latter  succeeds. 

As  I  neared  the  bit  of  marsh  I  slipped  back 
the  safety  catch  of  my  gun.  The  grass  swayed 
as  though  disturbed  by  a  miniature  whirlwind 
and  three  birds  burst  from  cover,  all  beyond 
range.  The  wind  bore  the  echo  of  a  derisive 
yell,  but  I  paid  no  attention,  only  pausing  long 
enough  to  mark,  them  down  in  the  next  field 
before  advancing  upon  the  remainder  of  the 
flock.  I  had  walked  ten  rods  down  the  little  run 
before  another  bird  got  up ;  then  a  cock  burst 
from  the  grass  and  swung  to  the  right  until 
stopped  by  the  charge  of  7H  chilled  shot,  driven 
by  3/4  drachms  of  nitro.  Before  the  report  of 
the  gun  reached  the  watcher  on  the  hill,  the 
other  members  of  the  flock  rose,  and  though  I 
fired  again,  they  sped  away  in  the  wake  of  the 
first  three  birds. 

“Well,  old  man,”  I  remarked  to  myself,  as  I 
picked  up  the  game,  “that  was  not  so  tad  !  I 
wonder  what  William  thinks  of  jumping  prairie 
chickens  now?”  But  no  word  or  sign  came 
from  the  kopje. 

1  crawled  under  a  wire  fence  and  tramped 
off  in  the  direction  the  birds  had  taken.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  one  element  which  makes  for  suc¬ 
cess  is  apparent  lack  of  haste ;  so  I  wandered 
on,  conscious  of  the  somber  beauty  of  the  brown 
fields  and  the  fall  songs  of  the  flocking  meadow¬ 
larks,  but  with  eyes  that  were  alert  for  hint  or 
sign  of  chickens.  A  boy  crossing  to  his  work 
amid  the  tented  corn  in  a  nearby  field  shouted : 
“Hey,  mister,  if  you’re  after  that  bunch  of 
chickens  which  just  came  over  here,  you’ll  find 
’em  in  the  tall  grass  along  the  edge  of  dad’s 
cornfield.  I  saw  ’em  go  in.” 

Thanking  him  for  his  welcome  information,  I 


changed  my  course  so  as  to  pass  within  range 
of  the  fringe  of  grass  and  weeds,  the  lad  wait¬ 
ing  to  witness  the  result.  All  at  once  the  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  birds  rose.  The  little  gun 
spoke  twice,  and  though  the  last  was  a  long 
shot,  another  bird  joined  the  one  in  my  bulging 
game  pockets. 

“She’s  a  dandy!”  shouted  the  boy  in  enthu¬ 
siastic  commendation,  but  whether  he  referred 
to  the  gun  or  bird  I  am  still  in  ignorance,  though 
I  am  certain  his  words  did  not  refer  to  the 
shooter. 

Knowing  there  was  little  use  following  the 
scattered  flock.  I  struck  out  for  a  distant  belt 
of  timber,  leaving  my  field  officer  to  guard  his 
kopje  or  make  his  way  back  to  town  as  seemed 
to  him  good.  He  returned  to  town,  said  the 
"chicken  jumper”  had  disappeared,  and  he  added. 
"Oliver  is  the  greatest  fellow  for  luck  I  ever 
saw,  and  the  supper  is  on  me.” 

In  the  timber  I  found  a  few  ruffed  grouse  that 
had  fun  with  me,  for  there  is  no  upland  game 
bird  capable  of  presenting  more  difficult  shots 
than  it.  In  a  cornfield  a  woman  and  two  bays, 
who  were  husking  the  golden  ears,  told  me 
where  a  large  flock  of  chickens  was  located,  and 
by  judicious  stalking  and  good  fortune  I  se¬ 
cured  another  brace  of  birds. 

O.  W.  Smith. 


Opening  Day. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  17.- — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  season  for  lawfully  shooting 
certain  of  the  small  game  opened  Sept.  7  and 
every  train  from  town  had  its  yellow-coated  gun 
case  carrying  sportsmen  bound  for  every  part 
of  the  State  where  game  is  reported  to  be  found 
in  goodly  numbers.  Many  hundreds  of  enthu¬ 
siasts  were  out  on  the  stubble  fields  bright  and 
early  assured  of  bagging  a  nice  bunch  of  prairie 
chickens.  The  offices  of  the  county  auditors  in 
both  this  city  and  St.  Paul  were  thronged  with 
hunters  after  the  necessary  licenses.  The  great¬ 
est  numbers  of  the  outgoing  sportsmen  sought 
destinations  in  the  western  part  of  this  State 
and  North  and  South  Dakota.  In  the  Dakota 
hills  chickens,  grouse  and  ducks  are  always  found 
in  large  numbers,  especially  in  the  district  around 
Big  Stone  Lake  and  Lake  Traverse,  where  many 
well-known  Minneapolis  men  have  in  late  years 
established  hunting  camps. 

Reports  from  the  Red  River  val  ey  are  that 
the  chickens  are  quite  plentiful,  and  hunters  who 
go  there  this  year  are  almost  certain  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  good  bags.  Southern  Minnesota 
has  not  been  heard  from  as  yet  with  many  favor¬ 
able  reports.  Near  Oslo,  Minn.,  chickens  are 
plentiful  and  the  young  are  fairly  well  feathered. 
The  dry  spring  and  summer  were  conducive  to 
the  propagation  of  the  birds,  and  the  State  game 
warden  himself  asserts  that  the  birds  are  thick 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Bags  are  limited  to  fifteen  birds  a  day  and  no 
hunter  is  permitted  to  kill  more  than  fifteen  a 
day,  or  to  have  in  his  possession  at  any  one  time 
more  than  fifty  game  birds  of  all  kinds  includ¬ 
ing  snipe,  or  more  than  forty-five  if  snipe  are 
not  included.  The  open  season  for  quail,  ruffed 
grouse  and  pheasants  will  not  begin  until  Oct.  1. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 

All  the  game  laics  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laius  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


In  the  Mackenzie  Mountains. 

The  Department  of  Mines  of  the  Canadian 
Government  has  recently  published  an  interest¬ 
ing  paper  entitled  “A  Reconnaissance  Across  the 
Mackenzie  Mountains  on  the  Pelly,  Ross  and 
Gravel  Rivers,  Yukon  and  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories,”  by  Joseph  Keele. 

The  Mackenzie  Mountains  lie  in  Northwestern 
Canada,  just  east  of  Southern  Alaska  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Yukon  rivers,  and  the  present 
report  is  based  on  investigations  made  during  a 
portion  of  the  years  1907-08  in  those  mountains 
lying  between  the  Pelly  and  the  Mackenzie 
rivers.  Mr.  Keele  was  accompanied  by  two  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  country,  R.  B.  Riddell  and  J.  M. 
Christie,  both  men  of  extraordinary  efficiency. 
It  was  on  this  trip  that  Mr.  Keele  saw  the  at¬ 
tack  on  a  moose  by  a  wolverine  which  he  re¬ 
ported  in  Forest  and  Stream. 

Much  of  the  report  is  geological,  but  much  of 
it  has  to  do  with  the  very  interesting  history, 
topography  and  fauna  of  the  region.  While  the 
whole  country  is  being  run  over  by  prospectors 
searching  for  precious  metals,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fur  is  taken  from  it  by  trappers. 
The  country  is  rough  and  has  not  as  yet  yielded 
any  great  amount  of  gold,  and  to  support  life 
the  prospectors  are  obliged,  to  spend  not  a  little 
time  in  trapping  and  hunting.  Mr.  Riddell,  who 
trapped  for  several  years  on  the  Macmillan 
River,  estimates  the  value  of  furs  taken  on  the 
Pelly  and  Macmillan  as  follows:  In  1901,  $7,000; 
in  1902.  $15,000;  in  1903.  $20,000:  all  these  chiefly 
marten;  in  1904.  $18,000.  marten  and  lynx,  and 
in  1905.  $8,000,  chiefly  lynx.  A  small  number  of 
beaver,  wolverine  and  fox  are  taken  each  year. 
In  1904,  lynx  invaded  the  Pelly  region,  coming 
from  the  south,  and  disappeared  during  1907, 
moving  northward.  The  movements  of  the  lynx 
were  probably  governed  by  their  food  supply; 
rabbits  having  been  extremely  abundant  in  the 
Pelly  country  up  to  1904.  while  their  numbers 
declined  after  that,  and  in  1907  they  disappeared. 
It  is  noted  that  the  Indians — because  they  are 
obliged  often  to  move  their  camps  in  search  of 
game — trap  only  lightly  over  a  large  area,  while 
the  white  man,  bringing  in  provisions,  makes  a 
permanent  camp  with  a  number  of  outlying  shel¬ 
ters  and  devotes  all  his  time  to  trapping.  As  a 
result,  in  a  few  years  the  fur  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  so  diminishes  in  quantity  that  he  is  obliged 
to  select  new  ground,  or  seek  a  different  employ-- 
ment. 

The  chief  game  animal  of  this  region  is  the 
moose.  There  are  a  few  caribou  in  small  bands 
occupying  low  mountains  with  large  expanses  of 
table  land,  and  they  do  not  as  a  rule  leave  a 
region  where  their  favorite  moss  is  plentiful, 
unless  forced  to  do  so.  On  the  waters  of  the 
Pelly  River  there  is  seen  no  large  migration 
such  as  is  witnessed  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Mackenzie  Mountains. 

The  mountain  sheep  are  found  in  small  scat¬ 
tered  bands  and  occupy  only  a  few  selected 
mountain  groups.  They  feed  above  timber  line, 
where  the  wind  blows  the  snow  from  the  ground 
in  winter,  and  where  there  are  convenient  crags 
to  which  they  may  retreat  when  pursued.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  they  venture  down  to  the  val¬ 
leys  in  search  of  alkaline  clays  which  they  lick. 
All  these  sheep  are  pure  white. 

Black,  brown  and  grizzly  bears  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  but  are  not  often  seen,  except 
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in  the  month  of  August,  when  they  visit  the 
rivers  to  feed  on  the  salmon. 

In  the  winter  the  black  and  gray  wolves, 
which  in  summer  are  scattered  out  over  the 
country,  collect  in  packs  and  make  hunts  up  and 
down  the  valley,  killing  many  moose. 

Fish  of  various  sorts,  including  grayling,  are 
found  in  these  waters,  and  wild  geese  and  a  few 
swans  breed  in  the  wider  valleys. 

The  paper  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  beau¬ 
tiful  photographs  and  has  a  large  map. 


Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  20. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  hunting  season  for  ducks, 
English  snipe,  shore  birds  and  valley  quail  will 
be  ushered  in  Oct.  1.  and  sportsmen  are  now 
getting  ready  for  the  opening.  Ponds  are  being- 
baited  to  accustom  the  birds  that  are  here  to 
visit  them,  and  all  the  clubs  are  having  their 
lodges  and  arks  made  ready.  Those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  conditions  state  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  very  fine  season.  They  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  is  lower  than  it  has  been 
for  years,  and  that  in  the  mountains  there  is 
practically  no  snow.  In  addition  to  this  there 
will  be  no  high  tides  in  October,  and  it  is  rea¬ 
soned  that  as  a  result  there  will  be  vast  areas 
of  marsh  land  that  will  be  dry  instead  of  being 
flooded  when  the  shooting  season  commences. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  birds 
to  the  preserves,  and  with  as  many  birds  here 
as  in  former  years  there  should  be  better  sport, 
as  they  will  not  be  so  badly  scattered  unless 
unusually  heavy  rains  fall  within  the  course  of 
the  next  month.  Many  birds  are  now  to  be 
found  on  the  marshes,  some  of  these  being 
birds  that  have  tome  this  season  from  the 
North.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  cinnamon 
teal,  which  nest  here,  but  some  sprig  are  now- 
arriving.  There  are  also  numbers  of  mallards 
to  be  seen  but  no  canvasbacks  as  yet.  But  few 
ducks  have  been  seen  on  the  bay  so  far,  but 
they  are  expected  to  scatter  with  the  first  rain. 

This  season  for  the  first  time  Catalina  Island 
will  be  open  to  the  hunter,  and  it  is  reported 
from  there  that  quail  are  to  be  seen  in  abund¬ 
ance,  these  being  very  tame.  A  hunting  lodge 
has  been  erected  at  Middle  Ranch,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Avalon,  a  new  wagon  road  having 
been  built  to  that  place,  and  this  will  be  head¬ 
quarters  for  hunters.  After  the  rainy  season 
commences  duck  shooting  will  be  available,  as 
some  good  sized  lakes  form  there  then.  Hunt¬ 
ers  will  be  required  to  have  the  usual  county 
permit  to  hunt  on  the  island  and  must  also 
secure  a  permit  from  the  Banning  Company, 
tlje  owners.  In  addition  to  quail  and  duck 
hunting  there  is  also  some  fine  sport  hunting 
mountain  goats.  A.  P.  B. 


Wild  Ducks  Dying  in  Utah. 

Dispatches  to  the  daily  newspapers,  when 
they  deal  with  subjects  unfamiliar  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  are  usually  read  with  some  suspicion. 

\\  hen,  therefore,  we  read  about  the  wild 
ducks  of  Utah  suffering  from  “cholera”  we  are 
disposed  to  wonder  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is 
possible  of  course  that  some  epidemic  disease 
may  have  attacked  the  wild  ducks  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Plateau,  but  we  should  like  a  little  definite 
information  on  the  subject. 


At  various  times  in  the  past,  wild  ducks  have 
been  found  dead  or  dying  on  various  shooting- 
grounds  in  the  South,  and  in  his  book,  “Ameri¬ 
can  Duck  Shooting,”  Mr.  Grinnell  has  described 
a  disease,  called  in  North  Carolina  “croup,” 
which  proved  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
lead  poisoning;  the  ducks,  geese  and  swans  hav¬ 
ing  picked  up  from  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  pellets  of  shot,  which,  being  ground 
to  powder  in  the  gizzard,  have  finally  induced 
lead  poisoning  and  death. 

The  dispatch  referred  to,  from  Salt  Lake 
City,  Sept.  22,  is  as  follows: 

The  plague  which  is  killing  the  wild  duck  of  Utah  by 
the  thousands  may  save  them  from  the  annual  slaughter 
at  the  hands  of  hunters.  At  a  meeting  here  last  night 
the  State  Food  and  Dairy  Commission  announced  that 
the  sale  of  ducks  would  not  be  permitted  during  the  open 
season,  and  representatives  of  all  the  principal  shooting 
clubs  pledged  their  members  not  to  hunt  them  while 
the  epidemic  continues. 

Physicians  who  have  studied  the  diseases  of  the  ducks 
pronounce  it  a  form  of  cholera,  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  contracted  by  human  beings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  birds  that  have  died 
will  be  carefully  examined,  and  that  we  may 
know  what  it  is  that  killed  them. 


In  the  Adirond&cks. 

Blue  Mountain  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  26. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  Your  “warning”  in  this 
week's  paper  is  timely.  Already  two  cases  of 
shooting  of  men  are  reported  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Deer  are  plenty,  but  few  have  been  killed 
in  this  region  so  far.  The  foliage  is  heavy  and 
hunters  numerous.  Several  cases  of  careless 
shooting  and  handling  of  rifles  that  did  not  re¬ 
sult  fatally  are  known  here.  Men  as  well  as 
boys  are  reported  guilty.  In  one  instance  a 
bullet  pierced  a  house  near  a  hotel  and  passed 
near  a  man  inside  the  house.  Juvenal. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


In  Forest  and  Stream  of  Aug.  13  I  read  H. 
J.  H.’s  comments  on  ferrules  with  interest.  This 
reminds  me  to  ask  why  the  British  anglers  refer 
to  American  ferrules  as  suction  ferrules  when 
they  are  not  suction  ferrules  at  all?  Perhaps, 
however,  I  can  answer  my  own  question,  in  this 
wise :  The  British  rodmakers  do  not  believe  in 
what  they  call  suction  ferrules,  they  alleging  that 
these  will  .not  hold  unless  equipped  with  some 
one  of  their  clumsy  lock-fast  devices.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  them  is  that  they  use  brass  instead  of 
German  silver,  and  brass  will  stretch,  so  that 
after  a  time  their  suction  ferrules  work  loose. 
I  have  seen  Englishmen  cast  a  middle  joint  or 
a  tip  or  both  out  of  their  rods  in  fishing  when 
these  brass  suction  ferrules  were  used — and  on 
occasions  of  this  sort  they  always  swear  long 
and  loud,  but  stick  to  their  clumsy  old  bean  poles 
just  the  same,  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Ilcnce  the  natural  inference  is  that  suc¬ 
tion  alone  does  not  hold  ferrules  together. 

Our  ferrules  are  friction  ferrules,  nothing 


else.  Suction,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  account 
for  five  per  cent,  of  their  “sticktoitiveness” ;  it 
is  friction.  They  fit  very  snug,  but  not  so  snug 
that  the  air  cannot  escape  when  a  rod  is  jointed 
up  ;  that  is,  the  center  is  not  so  finely  polished 
that  the  air  cannot  pass  out  through  minute 
abrasions  on  its  surface.  The  best  ferrules  are 
interchangeable,  but  this  statement  must  be 
qualified,  for  every  set  is  fitted  by  hand,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  expert  filing  and  buffing 
to  be  done  in  accomplishing  a  fit  that  will  be 
effective— neither  too  tight  nor  too  loose. 

Bottles  of  cut  glass  have  glass  stoppers. 
Break  one  of  these  stoppers  and  you  must  take 
the  bottle,  not  the  stopper  to,  the  repair  man. 
lie  will  tell  you  that  a  new  stopper  must  be 
fitted  by  grinding  both  the  stopper  and  the  bot¬ 
tle’s  mouth  together  in  a  lathe— while  both  sur¬ 
faces  are  coated  with  an  abrasive — wet  sand,  if 
I  remember  correctly.  There  is  a  taper  and  the 
stopper  is  held  by  friction,  but  to  make  it  a 
suction  fit,  and  air-tight  at  the  same  time,  wipe 
a  film  of  olive  oil  ground  the  stopper. 

It  is  not  safe  to  carry  this  friction  fit  to  tent- 
pole  fei  rules,  for  such  poles  are  not  easy  to 
handle  in  the  backwoods  if  they  stick.  Besides, 
a  tight  fit  is  not  necessary,  hence  a  suction  fit 
is  best.  If  a  set  is  too  tight,  turn  the  male 
down  slightly  in  a  lathe,  or  file  it  or  rub  it  with 
crocus  cloth  or  even  fine  sandpaper  until  it  can 
be  pushed  into  the  long  ferrule  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  Heat  until  a  bit  of  paraffin  wax  will 
melt  and  run  around  it  as  it  is  turned,  then  in¬ 
sert  it  in  its  companion  ferrule  and  turn  both 
until  the  melted  wax  coats  both  surfaces 
and  you  will  have  a  suction  fit  that  will  not 
stick.  Lard  oil,  paraffin  oil  or  even  vaseline 
will  serve,  but  oils  are  objectionable/  as  they 
soil  the  tent  and  your  outfit.  Bar  soap  is  bet¬ 
ter  ;  indeed,  this  is  handy  for  numerous  re¬ 
pairs.  A  wood  screw  can  be  turned  down  with 
half  the  effort  if  it  is  first  rubbed  with  soap. 

*  * 

^The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Press  recently: 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  followers  of 
Izaak  Walton  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  about  thirty 
out  of  1  he  seventy-five  contestants  in  the  semi-annual  fly- 
casting  contest  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  Fly 
Casting  Association  in  Chicago,  last  week  were  women. 
Women  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  fish¬ 
ing  every  year.  They  are  enthusiastic  anglers,  once  they 
really  get  an  idea  of  the  sport  of  going  after  trout, 
landlocked  salmon  and  black  bass.  They  are  as  ready  -to 
whip  a  stream  or  pass  hours  casting  for  landlocked  salmon 
as  men.  Among  women  interested  in  the  sport  is  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Botthof,  of  Oak  Park.  She  has  ranked  near  to  the 
prize  winner  in  all  the  recent  contests.  She  handles  a 
rod  with  grace  and  ease  in  the  contests.  Her  ability  as 
a  fisherman  is  proved  still  further  by  the  strings  of 
treut  she  invariably  catches  when  she  goes  after  those 
gamy  fish. 

There  is  no  “Illinois  Fly-Casting-  Association” 
in  Chicago.  An  enthusiast  of  Kalamazoo  once 
offered  to  bring  a  team  of  women  to  the  East 
to  teach  the  veteran  anglers  how  to  cast  Al¬ 
and  bait,  but  little  has  been  heard  of  “the  lady 
casters  of  Kalamazoo”  in  recent  years.  Every 
town  which  has  a  casting  club  boasts  one  or 
two  women  who  are  accurate  and  graceful 
casters,  but  they  seldom  enter  public  contests. 
Their  reasons  are  very  well  understood,  and 
they  are  respected  all  the  more  because  of  the 
timidity  and  modesty  which  prevent  them  from 
doing  their  best  casting  in  public. 

Grizzly  King. 


The  Tusket  River. 

From  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  the  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railroad  took  me  through  pleasant  country  fifty 
miles  to  Weymouth,  and  there  Charles  Sullivan 
awaited  me.  A  drive  of  fourteen  miles  to  a  saw 
mill  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and  a  mile  tramp 
over  a  trail,  chiefly  bumps  and  roots,  took  us  to 
Cedar  Lake,  f  and  a  short  paddle  landed  us  at 
Cedar  Lodge,  which  a  generous  friend  had 
placed  at  my  disposal.  Great  was  the  temptation 
to  stay  there  and  make  side  excursions  into  the 
labyrinth  of  lake,  river  and  wilderness  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  tales  of  the  beauties  of  the  Tusket 
River  had  reached  me,  and  surcharged  with  the 
restlessness  of  New  York,  I  must  needs  explore, 
promising  myself  to  come  back  and  enjoy  the 
lodge  in  detail  some  longer  and  lazier  time.  So 
Cedar  Lodge  with  all  its  allurements  of  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort,  but  without  the  stupid 
luxury  which  is  incongruous  in  the  woods,  de¬ 
tained  us  but  a  night,  and  starting  early,  we  next 
day  traversed  Cedar  and  Mud  lakes,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  canoe  in  concealment,  made  a  heavy 
portage  of  some  two  miles  or  more  chiefly  over 
burnt  lands  to  Silver  River,  where  Charley  had 
a  new  canoe,  fifty-five  pounds  only  for  her  fifteen 
feet.  Some  folks  called  her  small,  but  she  was 
ample  for  ourselves  and  our  duffle,  and  carried 
us  safely  through  many  a  rapid  and  over  lakes 
made  boisterous  by  high  winds. 

Across  the  river  we  found  an  excellent  camp 
owned  by  town  people  and  built  for  them  by  the 
Sullivans,  who  are  privileged  folk  hereabout,  hav¬ 
ing  the  respect  of  the  community  and  the  run  of 
the  camps.  Charles  knew  where  to  find  the  key 
and  we  took  possession,  disturbing  the  chipmunks 
and  swifts  which  had  got  in  by  broken  pane  or 
wide  chimney. 

After  luncheon,  Charley  took  me  two  miles  or 
more  up  the  quiet  river,  and  here  the  fun  began. 
On  the  way  I  cast  in  a  likely  spot  and  the  tail 
fly  was  taken  by  a  moderate-sized  trout.  The 
guide  slipped  the  net  under  him,  and  raised  it 
with  two  fish.  Now  I  will  swear  that  only  one 
trout  was  hooked ;  the  other  fly  hung  high  in  air 
and  was  innocent  of  scales,  or  anything  belonging 
to  a  fish.  Whether  Charles  is  a  conjure  man, 
the  kind  which  produce  live  rabbits  from  empty 
hats,  I  do  not  know ;  he  says  “no,”  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  two  trout  where  but  one  was 
hooked.  If  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before  be  a  benefactor 
of  mankind,  much  more  a  benefactor  must  be 
the  guide  who  can  scoop  up  two  trout  where  you 
hooked  but  one.  Whatever  the  explanation,  we 
gave  thanks,  accepted  the  incident  as  a  happy 
omen  and  passed  on  to  the  rapid  water,  where 
the  surroundings  were  delightful  and  the  river 
and  trout  matched  and  justified  each  other.  This 
was  in  early  June — late  spring  here — and  leaf 
and  blossom  about  matched  those  which  T  had 
seen  on  Hudson  banks  about  a  month  earlier. 

Paddling  back  to  camp  in  the  quiet  evening, 
taking  a  fish  here  and  there,  we  beheld  marvels  of 
beauty.  Silver  River  is  silver  in  name  only. 
Like  all  those  waters,  it  has  a  decided  brown  cast 


from  the  moss  and  weeds,  it  is  said,  and  the 
rocks  of  the  bottom  are  generally  a  very  dark 
brown,  hence  the  surface  of  the  water  is  almost 
black,  not  repellent,  but  making  a  splendid  mir¬ 
ror,  in  which  tree,  bank,  reeds  and  rocks  are 
strongly  reflected — so  strongly  on  that  quiet  eve¬ 
ning  that  the  presentment  in  the  water  was 
clearer  than  the  actual  object  abov$  water; 
sharper  in  detail  and  clearer  in  color,  marvelous 
and  fascinating  beyond  the  telling. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  fairy  tale,  for  I  am  not  in 
the  same  class  with  the  author  of  the  “Tent 
Dwellers,”  whose  fibs  never  deceive  any  one.;  he 
simply  uses  strong  primary  colors  and  revels  in 
high  lights,  then,  too,  he  plainly  agrees  with 
Charles  Lamb,  who,  caught  fibbing,  stuttered  out, 
“Yes,  I  know,  t-t-truth  is  very  precious,  too-too- 
too  precious  to  waste  on  s-s-s-some  people.”  On 
the  way  up  I  bought  Payne’s  book,  and  reading 
the  idle  chapters  in  the  idle  woods,  enjoyed  it 
immensely.  If  you  cannot  go  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  the  flesh,  go  there  in  spirit  by  imbibing  “The 
Tent  Dwellers.”  I  doff  my  hat  to  author,  artist, 
Eddie  and  all ;  they  gave  me  keen  pleasure,  and 
having  found  a  good  thing,  I  want  to  pass  it  on. 
Is  not  that  one  fair  version  of  the  Golden  Rule? 

At  eight  o'clock  the  blood-red  sun  set  behind 
the  trees  and  then — 

One  by  one.  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven. 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the 

angels. 

Thanks  be  for  the  poets,  with  their  priceless  gift 
of  expressing  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best  lan¬ 
guage.  Longfellow  tells  more  in  those  two  lines 
than  I  can  tell  in  a  page.  At  nine  o'clock  it  was 
still  light  in  the  Northern  twilight,  but  drowsi¬ 
ness  of  such  air  was  upon  us,  induced  by  the 
divine  quiet  of  solitude  and  the  deep  breathing, 
so  abed  betimes  for  an  early  start  next  day,  which 
we  made  not,  forgetting  Mark  Twain’s  advice, 
“If  you  have  something  to  do  before  breakfast, 
have  your  breakfast  first.”  Two  miles  down 
Silver  River  brought  us  to  Barrio  Lake  and  fifty 
yards  beyond  the  same  river,  now  called  the 
Tusket,  turns  out  of  the  lake,  for  in  truth  Barrio 
Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  with  its  islands, 
bays,  capes  and  sharp  banks,  is  not  on  the  river 
but  to  one  side.  Here,  where  the  good  name  of 
the  Sullivans  helped  me  as  elsewhere,  the  Boston 
woman  who  presides  over  the  camp  gave  us  a 
warm  welcome,  insisted  that  we  break  bread  with 
them  and  finally  sent  us  on  our  way  rejoicing  in 
the  kindliness  of  human  nature.  Some  loggers, 
having  much  work  on.  the  lake  and  river,  built 
their  cook  house  on  a  raft. 

It  is  told  that  Mr.  P„  the  owner  of  the  camp 
at  Barrio  Lake,  went  out  with  his  brother  for 
partridges  one  promising  fall  day.  Luck  was 
ag’in  ’em,  and  returning  late,  tired,  hungry  and 
thirsty,  they  were  met  by  the  sympathizing  wife 
and  quietly  conducted  to  camp,  where  eight  par¬ 
tridges  strung  in  a  row  met  their  astonished  gaze. 
While  the  lords  of  creation  were  ranging  the 
world  over  miles  away,  the  hired  man  reported  a 
covey  close  to  camp,  the  guns  of  Mrs.  P.  and 
the  cook  accounted  for  most  of  them,  and  even 
the  cat  stalked  and  brought  one  in. 


Not  far  from  Barrio  Lake  we  struck  Barrio 
Dam  on  the  Tusket.  A  portage  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  through  what  some  folks  call  wilder¬ 
ness,  and  others  call  paradise,  took  us  to  the  foot 
of  the  rapids,  and  then  we  started  back  again  to 
fish  these  rapids.  Oh,  what  water !  It  came 
down  its  rocky  channel  in  every  conceivable  way, 
with  now  and  then  a  wide  and  generous  trout 
pool.  From  one  I  took  eight,  seven  of  which 
went  back  to  grow  bigger.  They  were  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  Tent  Dwellers’  lot,  which  aver¬ 
aged  a  pound  apiece.  In  that  pool  an  accident 
befell.  I  was  about  two-fifths  under  water  when, 
trying  to  go  a  little  deeper,  I  slipped  and  fell. 
My  waders  filled,  my  one  suit  was  wet  to  the 
armpits  and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  my  costume 
was  exceedingly  abbreviated  while  my  clothes 
dried.  We  pushed  about  three  miles  to  Barn 
River  through  several  rapids  to  Kemptville,  just 
above  which  Moose  River  joins  the  Tusket  and 
adds  perceptibly  to  its  flood.  It  was  late,  but 
Mrs.  Walton,  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  cooked  sup¬ 
per  for  us,  and  kept  the  stove  going  to  dry  out 
our  wet  clothes;  and  in  fact  the  fire  was  welcome, 
for  the  nights  there  are  chilly. 

For  two  days  we  had  traversed  wilderness, 
marked  by  an  occasional  trail  only  and  few 
people  were  seen.  Of  course,  the  fishing  was 
good  in  proportion ;  the  fewer  people  the  more 
trout,  is  a  safe  rule. 

After  early  breakfast,  we  started  again  down 
a  spacious  lake  to  a  swift  stream  and  stiff  falls 
called  the  Branches.  Here  the  canoe  was  let 
down  the  lesser  rapid  by  easy  stages,  and  waders 
proved  useful.  At  the  foot  was  a  fine  bay;  rock 
riven  and  water  rushed.  “Try  that  spot,”  said 
Charley,  and  two  good  trout  responded.  They 
were  dark  skinned  fellows,  in  keeping  with  the 
water  and  bottom,  with  beauty  spots  outside  and 
native  spunk  inside  and  of  course  averaging- 
much  larger  than  the  trout  near  New  York. 
One  hated  to  leave  such  places,  but  we  had  far 
to  go  and  the  trip  was  more  for  exploration  than 
for  fishing.  Another  run  of  smooth  river  through 
the  wilderness  with  here  a  brood  of  wood  duck 
scurrying  away  like  mad,  or  overhead  a  large 
hawk  sailing.  Soon  we  reached  Bad  Falls,  right¬ 
ly  named.  They  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
with  an  eight-foot  drop  in  one  place.  The  total 
fall  is  probably  forty  feet  or  more.  We  carried 
around  and  cooked  dinner  at  the  foot;  a  spot 
which,  though  beautiful,  did  not  turn  out  good 
for  fishing.  Then  came  Crooke'd  Falls.  Flat  Fglls 
and  Long  Lake,  ending  in  Indian  Falls,  which  we 
shot  and  camped  below,  on  relatively  quiet  water 
at  head  of  Forks  Falls.  A  good  supper,  the  set¬ 
ting  sun,  a  rising  moon,  a  lean-to  for  our  heads 
and  a  rousing  fire  for  our  feet,  made  our  camp. 
Where  in  Gotham  I  can  sleep  but  five  or  six 
hours,  here  slumber  claimed  me  for  eight  or  nine 
and  could  have  slept  more  but  that  the  scenery 
and  the  daylight  were  too  good  to  waste. 

We  had  been  told  there  might  be  a  chance  for 
a  salmon  from  Indian  Falls  down,  but  the 
natives  shook  their  heads  and  offered  instead 
the  usual  explanations  and  apologies  which  so 
delight  a  keen  fisherman.  After  breakfast  then 
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the  swift  water  carried  us  to  Forks  Falls,  a 
French  settlement,  where  we  found  a  scare  about 
some  contagious  disease  and  thought  best  not  to 
land  in  case  we  might  be  quarantined.  At  the 
Gridirons,  where  large  trout  are  sometimes  taken, 
it  was  not  our  large,  trout  day;  in  fact,  where  we 
had  'the  highest  expectations  we  generally  had 
the  poorest  luck,  and  the  reverse  was  equally 
true,  some  spot  blundered  on  and  unnamed,  gen¬ 
erally  giving  the  best  sport.  But  that  is  the  chief 
charm  of  angling,  its  glorious  uncertainty.  We 
fish  in  more  ways  than  one;  much  of  the  sport  is 
in  finding  the  spot.  I  pity  the  poor  fellow  who 
thinks  the  size  of  the  catch  is  the  whole  of  fish¬ 
ing;  he  has  no  place  on  the  Tusket,  where  the 
infinite  variety  of  quiet  lake,  flowing  river,  and 
rushing  rapid ;  here  a  vast  depth,  there  a  rocky 
shoal,  always  clothed  about  with  glorious  ver¬ 
dure,  wildflowers  everywhere,  birds  whistling  to 
you — make  a  paradise  beyond  my  power  to  ade¬ 
quately  describe. 

The  dark  waters  prevent  your  locating  fish  by 
the  eye,  and  you  must  feel  for  them  or  mark 
their  risings.  The  lower  waters  of  the  river 
form  a  series  of  lakes,  connected  by  stream 
stretches  of  varying  length,  each  stretch  with  one 
or  more  rapids.  Altogether  it  forms  an  ideal 
refuge  and  hatchery  for  game  fish.  In  the  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  we  covered  there  is  more  good 
fishing  ground,  more  acres  of  piscatorial  pleasure 
than  in  any  river  of  twice  or  three  times  the 
length  that  I  know  of.  A  hundred  fishing  clubs 
with  their  camps  could  be  lodged  on  its  banks 
and  islands  and  they  would  be  literally  lost  in  the 
woods.  Unfortunately,  the  river  is  netted  and 
poached  shamefully,  but  of  that  more  anon. 

From  the  Gridirons  we  passed  a  lake-like 
stretch  known  as  East  River  deadwater,  then 
Wilson’s  Lake  and  bridge ;  Bennet’s  Lake,  which 
narrows  down  to  Long  Falls,  at  the  head  of 
which  we  camped  on  an  open  grass  spot  and  did 
full  justice  to  trout,  beans,  eggs,  bread  and  tea. 

Here  was  one  of  the  few  farms  we  had  seen 
on  the  journey,  and  we  stocked  up  on  eggs  and 
milk.  Another  glorious  sunset  right  down  chan¬ 
nel  in  the  split  in  the  woods  made  by  the  stream 
which  here  bends  sharply  to  the  west.  Lying  on 
the  balsam  with  the  stars  blinking  at  us,  the  river 

Sang  lullaby  as  mothers  do. 

Herewith  they  bring  thtir  babes  to  rest. 

And  lullaby  can  I  sing,  too, 

As  cunningly  as  do  the  rest. 

Yes,  beautiful  river  of  New  Scotland,  with 
green  sward  under  and  green  leaves  over,  you 
carol  as  sweet  a  song  as  ever  ear  listened  to.  No 
wonder  slumber  came  quickly  and  refreshing. 

Though  we  fished  Long  Falls  carefully,  wading 
or  casting  from  shore,  never  a  salmon  could  we 
get,  but  trout  came  and  my  first  “grayling,”  and 
great  sport  lie  was,  jumping  often  and  pulling  as 
hard  for  his  inches  as  any  fish  I  ever  hooked. 
The  natives  say  “grayling” ;  I  am  not  sure  of 
his  identity,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  pluck. 

We  crossed  Gable’s  Lake  to  Gable’s  Falls, 
where  we  hoped  for  salmon,  but  lumber  men 
were  driving  logs  through.  I  got  trout  and 
grayling  on  a  salmon  rod  and  salmon  fly  in  the 
pool  above  the  bridge.  Charlie  carried  around 
the  falls  while  I  fished,  and  then  into  Lake  Van, 
or  Vaugn,  a  handsome  sheet  of  water,  with 
islands,  into  which  flows  the  West  Tusket  River 

we  had  been  running  down  the  east  branch. 
Then  came  Hurlbut’s  Falls,  a  small  lake  and  the 
last  rapids  of  all,  Tusket  Falls,  at  the  foot  of 


which  tide  water  backs  up,  though  it  is  still  ten 
miles  to  the  sea.  Here  the  guide  left  me  to  get 
back  home  by  rail  to  Weymouth  and  start  out 
with  another  party  the  coming  week. 

At  Tusket  Falls  I  loafed  four  days,  well 
sheltered  by  kindly  folk.  Two  men.  from  the 
States,  who  have  a  camp  near  by  and  visited  here 
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for  many  years  have  had  a  few  salmon  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between  and  are 
not  large,  running  seven  to  fourteen  pounds  per¬ 
haps  with  a'  very  few  of  the  larger  fish.  Most 
of  the  salmon  obtained  hereabouts  are  netted  or 
dipped  by  the  fishers  who  sit  by  the  sluiceways 
and  eternally  dip  their  tools,  shaped  like  a  huge 
round-mouthed  landing  net,  and  at  least  twenty- 
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five  inches  across.  The  chief  catch  is  alewives, 
or  herring,  excellent  eating,  but  largely  sold  for 
bait  to  deep-water  fishermen  or  salted  for  the 
West  Indian  trade.  In  the  good  old  days  one 
man  has  netted  as  high  as  six  thousand  alewives 
in  a  day,  but  this  harvest  of  the  sea  has  been 
thin  for  several  years,  and  last  year  in  particular 
the  catch  was  very  small.  The  dippers  dip  down 
stream  in  the  sluiceways  built  into  the  rapids 
during  low  water,  and  the  fish  running  up  stream, 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  the  net,  so  it  comes 
about  that  occasional  shad,  trout,  grayling  or 
salmon  are  taken  with  the  alewives.  and  though 


the  law  requires  the  return  of  the  salmon  to  the 
water,  custom  decrees  that  all  is  grist  that  comes 
to  the  mill. 

All  dipping  stops  Friday  night  to  give  the  fish 
a  chance  to  run  up  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but  I 
fear  the  set  nets,  many  of  them  extending  clear 
across  the  river,  are  never  rested  while  fish  are 
running. 

At  a  hotel  we  blundered  upon  an  argument  be¬ 
tween  the  hotel  keeper,  who  owns  some  camps 
and  is  intelligently  interested  in  anglers  gener¬ 
ally,  a  lumber  mill  owner  and  the  county  in¬ 
spector  of  fisheries.  There  was  some  very  plain 
talk,  loud  complaint  being  made  that  the  down¬ 
stream  fishermen,  especially  the  builders  of  weirs, 
fished  the  stream  so  hard  that  not  enough  salmon 
and  other  fish  were  allowed  to  get  up  stream  to 
spawn  and  keep  up  the  natural  supply.  The 
down-stream  men  responded  that  logging  dams 
and  eel  weirs  up  stream  were  so  numerous  and 
tight  that  the  young  fish  could  not  get  down  to 
the  sea.  Evidently,  the  government  must  step  in 
and  as  the  impartial  friend  to  all,  so  protect  the 
fish  as  to  increase  this  rich  harvest,  while  giving 
to  each  class  of  fishermen  its  just  share  of  the 
fishing  and  the  trade. 

This  was  a  delightful  trip.  I  would  gladly 
go  over  it  a^rain,  and  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion, 
for  one  could  easily  stay  in  one  camp  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  and  not  exhaust  the  neighborhood. 
Three-fourths  of  the  trip  is  through  primeval 
wilderness,  much  of  which  even  the  logger  has 
not  yet  touched.  If  I  owned  a  canoe  there  I 
should  fit  it  with  a  small  mast  and  leg-o’-mutton 
sail  of  heavy  muslin,  say  six  feet  above  the  gun¬ 
wale  and  five  feet  on  the  boom.  The  whole  thing 
could  be  lifted  out  by  the  bow  man  on  a  moment’s 
notice,  and  with  a  favorable  wind  it  would  be  a 
great  help  and  the  motion  delightful.  I  have  used 
such  a  sail*  and  know  it  is  safe  and  practicable. 

Good-bye,  Tusket,  till  I  come  again. 

The  Deckhand. 


Fishing  on  the  West  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  20.- — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  run  of  salmon  in  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  has  been  very  heavy  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  some  very  fine  catches  have 
been  made  by  anglers.  The  best  success  has 
been  met  by  those  who  went  outside  the  heads, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  make 
catches.  Clear  warm  weather  has  prevailed  and 
this  makes  the  sport  very  enjoyable  for  those 
who  go  outside  the  heads.  From  ten  to  twenty 
boats  have  been  on  the  grounds  almost  every 
day  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  the  crowd  of 
local  anglers  has  been  supplemented  by  outsiders 
who  have  come  here  to  join  in  the  Native  Sons’ 
festivities,  and  who  have  grasped  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  to  enjoy  some  fine  salmon  trolling.  Il 
Santa  Cruz  Bay  the  run  of  salmon  has  been 
large  and  some  are  now  reported  from  the  Eel 
River  where  the  fishing  will  soon  be  good. 

Salmon  have  not  been  attracting  the  entire 
attention  of  fishermen,  however,  as  the  crowds 
at  the  sloughs,  where  striped  bass  are  to  be 
found,  will  testify.  At  San  Pablo  the  fish  have 
commenced  to  make  their  appearance,  and  at 
Wingo  also  some  good  catches  are  being  made. 
At  the  former  place,  however,  the  fish  are  very 
small,  and  out  of  a  catch  of  150  all  but  twenty 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  water,  being  under¬ 
sized. 
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A  few  anglers  are  still  visiting  the  streams  in 
the  sierras  and  are  meeting  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults,  many  of  the  streams  being  at  their  best 
at  the  present  time.  •  D.  M.  Dachs  has  been 
spending  some  time  on  the  Truckee,  but  has  re¬ 
turned  and  will  shortly  go  to  Eel  River  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Charles  Breidenstein,  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Anglers’  Association.  Harry  Andrews  has 
just  returned  from  a  two  months’  vacation 
spent  in  the  McCloud  River  country,  and  he 
reports  that  fishing  was  splendid  up  to  the  time 
he  left.  In  addition  to  fishing  he  secured  the 
limit  of  deer,  and  the  party  he  was  with  killed 
two  bears  and  a  mountain  lion. 

Steelheads  are  running  in  good  shape,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Pescadero  and  San  Gregoria 
lagoons.  The  Purissima  is  also  well  stocked, 
and  one  of  the  finest  baskets  of  fish  taken  from 
there  in  a  long  time  was  secured  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  fair  daughter  of  Fred  Sarconds,  a 
well-known  angler  of  San  Mateo. 

Salt  water  fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Sausalito 
is  also  very  fine,  rock  cod  and  bass  being  the 
varieties  most  in  evidence.  Along  the  Ocean 
Shore  railroad  there  is  also  some  great  sport, 
and  now  that  this  district  is  readily  accessible, 
it  is  being  visited  by  large  crowds.  Eels  have 
been  taken  there  in  large  numbers  of  late,  some 
of  these  being  the  largest  ever  seen  in  these 
watrs. 

In  Southern  California  there  is  some  fine 
sport  now  being  enjoyed  fishing  from  the  piers 
of  the  beach  resorts.  Halibut  and  sea  trout 
are  plentiful  at  the  long  pier  at  Santa  Monica, 
and  at  times  yellowtail  and  other  varieties  of 
big  fish  are  taken,  making  the  sport  exciting. 
Great  schools  of  sardines  are  seen,  indicating 
that  the  big  fish  are  close  at  hand.  The  catches 
of  mackerel  have  been  especially  heavy,  one 
man  having  taken  more  than  400  during  a 
single  week,  the  fish  ranging  from  one-quarter 
to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  A.  P.  B. 


Murphy  Lands  Big  Tuna. 

Avalon,  Cal.,  Sept.  13.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Yesterday  a  regiment  of  big  tuna 
charged  on  the  veteran  jewfisherman,  L.  G. 
Murphy,  up  near  White  Rock  just  inside  Long- 
Point.  Finally  he  laid  to  one,  and  after  two 
and  one-half  hours  landed  the  fish.  It  weighed 
175  pounds  and  was  the  biggest  tuna  the  Tuna 
Club  has  awarded  a  button  on  in  eight  years. 

To-day  another  big  tuna  was  taken  by  a  new 
comer,  F.  E.  Reed,  of  Oklahoma.  It  weighed 
161J4  pounds. 

The  tuna  have  been  running  about  the  isthmus 
of  late  and  some  fish  of  enormous  size  are 
among  them.  Murphy  raised  one  that  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  least  a  400-pounder.  These  two  tuna 
have  set  Avalon  agog  again,  and  a  number  of 
anglers  have  planned  to  return  on  the  strength 
of  it.  The  fish  are  plentiful,  but  their  appetites 
are  capricious.  Food  of  all  sorts  is  very  plenti¬ 
ful  and  anglers  think  the  big  fellows  have  filled 
up  on  squid.  The  last  change  of  the  moon  was 
favorable  and  more  activity  is  predicted. 

To-day  another  good  sized  tuna  was  caught  by 
Charles  Twist,  of  Santa  Ana.  It  weighed  150^2 
pounds  and  fought  an  hour  and  twenty-five 
minutes.  Mr.  Twist  had  just  returned  Sunday 
from  a  week’s  fishing  around  Clemente  in  the 
“Clover”  during  which  a  35-pound  yellowtail, 
earning  him  a  silver  button  as  a  light  tackle 


catch,  was  the  only  catch  of  moment  landed. 
Twist’s  tuna  was  foul-hooked  and  had  a  pur¬ 
chase  which  gave  it  a  chance  to  prolong  the 
fight.  Twist  hooked  five  tuna,  losing  the  first 
four  through  broken  lines. 

Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


Tournament  Casting. 

Warrington  Baden-Powell  has  on  several 
occasions  in  the  London  Field  criticised  Ameri¬ 
cans  for  bashing  the  water  behind  them  in  their 
tournament  fly-casting,  from  which  it  might 
easily  be  inferred  that  the  fault  is  not  one  into 
which  his  fellow  countrymen  fall.  The  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  from  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News’  report  of  the  recent  British  tournament 
is,  therefore,  not  without  interest: 

In  the  manipulation  of  the  rod,  the  style  of  the  foreign 
visitors  differed  in  important  points  from  that  of  the 
British.  The  former  lifted  the  line  with  more  effort, 
but  gained  in  keeping  it  well  up  behind.  For  the  fly  to 
touch  the  water  behind  was  judged  a  no-cast,  a  fault 
frequently  committed  by  the  British  representatives,  but 
rarely  by  the  French. 

But  then,  it  must  be  said  that  neither  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nor  the  French  amateurs  have  ever  cast  the 
fly  very  far  in  tournaments.  The  British  record 
for  trout  fly-casting  with  the  heavy  single-hand 
rod  is  only  108  feet,  which  is  several  feet  under 
the  Australian  record  and  more  than  twenty  feet 
short  of  the  American  five-ounce-rod  record. 
The  man  who  made  the  108-foot  cast  is  an  ama¬ 
teur,  but  is  a  member  of  a  rod-making  family 
which  is  advertising  his  performance  and  the  rod 
he  used  in  the  largest  type. 

The  salmon  fly  casts  in  the  recent  tournament, 
made  under  the  eighteen-foot  rod  rule,  averaged 
well  up,  but  were  not  very  much  higher  than 
the  average  American  casts  with  fifteen-foot  rod, 
though  every  foot  in  rod  length  carries  a  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage. 

In  single-hand  fly-casting  it  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  the  line  well  up  on  the  back  cast  when  one 
is  laying  out  eighty  to  ninety  feet  of  heavy  line, 
but  in  the  long  casts,  upward  of  100  feet,  it  is 
quite  another  matter,  and  although  our  average 
casters  seldom  strike  the  water  behind  them  with 
the  fly,  where  there  is  no  penalty  for  doing  so 
they  concentrate  their  whole  attention  on  the 
forward  cast,  and  toward  the  end  of  their  al¬ 
lotted  time,  when  arm  and  wrist  are  tired,  fre¬ 
quently  grow  careless  as  to  the  back  cast.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  our  clubs  to  follow 
the  EJritish  rules  and  disallow  casts  following 
the  striking  of  the  fly  behind  the  platform.  This 
has  not  as  yet  been  done  here,  evidently  be¬ 
cause  it  is  conceded  that  the  caster  who  errs  in 
this  respect  penalizes  his  own  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess.  In  other  words,  when  there  is  no  wind 
only  the  high  back  casts  will  count  for  anything. 
With  a  strong  rear  wind  a  lucky  cast  is  now  and 
then  made  following  a  sloppy  back  cast,  but  it 
is  a  dangerous  habit  to  fall  into,  one  calling  for 
a  powerful  wrist  and  a  rod  that  is  practically  un¬ 
breakable.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  rod, 
however  powerful,  will  lift  a  long  line,  drowned 
and  slack,  out  of  the  water  behind  and  propel 
it  forward,  all  in  a  space  of  time  too  short  for 
a  full  breath. 

For  this  very  reason  expert  casters  never  at¬ 
tempt  to^  retrieve  a  slack  forward  cast  if  it  be 
a  long  one.  If  they  find  that  they  cannot  lift 
the  line  clean  and  straight  before  it  drowns,  they 
shorten  .line  and  begin  over,  extending  little  by 


little,  keeping  the  back  cast  high,  until  the 
chance  for  a  long  shoot  seems  sure. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  18 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  following  scores  were  made 
on  Stow  Lake  yesterday  and  to-day  ;  wind  south¬ 
west  : 


Event  No.  1.  distance,  feet: 


T.  C.  Kierulff  . 

...  105 

*L.  G.  Burpee . 

...  92 

1..  G.  Burpee . 

...  88 

*E.  A.  Mocker . 

...  101 

E.  A.  Mocker  _ 

...  99 

*E.  A.  Mocker . 

...  99 

*L.  G.  Burpee . 

...  89 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

...  102 

Event  No.  2,  accuracy,  per  cent.: 

F.  A.  Webster . 

99.2 

*L.  G.  Burpee _ 

98.10 

Geo.  C.  Edwards.. 

98.10 

*L.  G.  Burpee . 

97.7 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

99.4 

*E.  A.  Mocker _ 

97.8 

I..  G.  Burpee . 

97.12. 

*E.  A.  Mocker.... 

97.14 

E,  A.  Mocker . 

98.3 

*T.  C.  Kierulff . 

98.13 

F.  IT.  Reed . 

97.6 

*Geo.  C.  Edwards.. 

.  98.13 

*F.  A.  Webster _ 

99.8 

*F.  H.  Reed . 

97.2 

*F.  A.  Webster... 

99.5 

*F.  H.  Reed . 

98 

Event  No.  3.  delicacy,  per 

cent. : 

Accuracy.  Delicacy. 

Net. 

F.  A.  Webster  .... 

...  98.52  99.10 

99.1 

Geo.  C.  Edwards  .. 

..  98.36  99.20 

98.58 

T.  C.  Kierulff  _ 

..  99.32  100 

99.46 

L.  G.  Burpee . 

..  96.36  97.20 

96.58 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

..  98.8  98.40 

98.24 

F.  H.  Reed . 

..  98.48  98.40 

98.44 

*F.  A.  Webster _ 

..  99.8  99.20 

99.14 

*F.  A.  W  ebster _ 

..  99.36  99.40 

99.38 

*L.  G.  Burpee . 

..  96.20  97 

96.40 

*L.  G.  Burpee  _ 

..  97.40  98.10 

97.55 

*E.  A.  Mocker . 

..  97.12  99.50 

98.31 

*E.  A.  Mocker . 

..  97.4  99.20 

98.12 

*T.  C.  Kierulff . 

..  98.40  100 

99.20 

*Geo.  C.  Edwards.. 

..  97.32  99.40 

98.36 

*F.  H.  Reed . 

..  99.4  99.40 

99.22 

*F.  H.  Reed . 

..  98.52  99.20 

99.6 

Event  No.  4'.  lure 

casting. 

per  -cent. : 

F.  A.  Webster  . 

.  91.2 

Geo.  C.  Edwards  . . 

.  97.2 

100 

1  .  C.  Kierulff . 

.  98.4 

106 

E.  A.  Mocker  . 

.  96.6 

120 

F.  II.  Reed . 

.  88.5 

F.  T.  Cooper . 

.  83.2 

109 

*F.  A.  Webster . 

*F.  A.  Webster _ 

.  87.3 

*E.  A.  IVtocker  .... 

. .  97.8 

103 

:  E.  A.  Mocker . 

.  98.5 

127 

*T.  C.  Kierulff . 

.  98.2 

149 

*T.  C.  Kierulff . 

97 

*Geo.  C.  Edwards.. 

.  95.1 

124 

F.  H.  Reed . 

.  66.9 

SF.  T.  Cooper . 

.  87.2 

108 

*R  e-entries. 

Sunday,  Sept.  18 : 

Ev  nt  Xo.  1.  distance,  feet: 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

...  88 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

...  115 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

. ..  105 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

..  119 

C.  H.  Kewell  . . 

...  87 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

..  116 

E.  A.  Mocker  . 

..  96 

*J.  B.  Kenniff . 

..  119 

T.  B.  Kenniff  . 

. ..  117 

Event  No.  2,  accuracy,  per 

cent. : 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

98.11 

T.  B.  Kenniff  . 

98.13 

F.  T.  Cooper  . 

96.3 

*F.  H.  Reed . 

97.11 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

98.13 

*Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks. 

97.13 

C.  H.  Kewell . 

98.13 

*F.  T.  Cooper...... 

98.3 

F.  M.  Haight . 

98.3 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

98.5 

F.  H.  Reed . 

97.14 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

99 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks. 

98.8 

*1.  B.  Kenniff . 

97.10- 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

97.5 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

99.2 

Tames  Watt  . 

96.6 

Event  No.  3,  delicacy,  per 

cent. : 

Accuracy.  Delicacy. 

Net.- 

H.  B.  Sperrv . 

. .  98.28  99.20 

98.54 

T.  C.  Kierulff . 

. .  98.36  100 

99.18 

C.  Id.  Kewell . 

..  98.32  99.20 

98.56 

F.  M.  Haight . 

96.56  96 . 40 

96.48 

F.  H.  R»ed . 

..  98.24  99.20 

98.52 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks.. 

..  98. S  99.20 

98.44 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

. .  97.56  99.20 

98.38 

Tames  Watt  . 

..  96.36  99 

97.48 

T.  B.  Kenniff . 

..  97.40  100 

98.50 

*F.  H.  Reed . 

. .  98.56  99.20 

99. S 

* D r.  \\  .  E.  Brooks. 

. .  97  98.40 

97.50 

* T.  B.  Kenniff . 

. .  98.16  99.40 

98.58 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

. .  98.28  99.30 

93.59 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

. .  98.16  99.20 

98.48 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

. .  98.8  99.40 

98.54 

*  Tames  Watt  . 

..  97.8  98.20 

97.44 

Event  No.  4.  lure 

casting. 

per  cent. : 

H.  B.  Sperry . 

.  93.2 

SI 

F.  1.  Cooper . 

.  95.1 

127 

1 .  C.  Kierulff  . 

.  96.8 

132 

C.  H.  Kewell  . 

.  94.0 

109 

F.  IT.  Reed . 

.  S5.6 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks. 

.  91.8 

105 

E.  A.  Mocker . 

.  97.9 

115 

Tames  Watt  . 

.  97.2 

117 

T.  B.  Kenniff . 

170 

*F.  IT.  Reed . 

.  9i.O 

*Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks 

pi  7 

111 

*F.  T.  Cooper . 

136 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

.  9*  ,o 

148 

»T.  B.  Kenniff . 

.  90.3 

151 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

.  90-1 

1»)0 

*T.  B.  Kenniff . 

.  90.1 

*F.  T.  Cooper . 

157 

F..  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 
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Anglers’  Club  of  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  26. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  third  annual  fly-  and  bait-casting 
tournament  of  the  Anglers’  Club  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  held  here  Saturday  last,  and  barring 
weather  conditions  was  a  very  great  success. 

A  squally  cross  wind  continued  all  through  the 
day,  making  it  at  times  almost  impossible  to 
cast.  None  of  the  contestants  could  do  himself 
justice  and  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  luck  win¬ 
ning  an  event. 

Outside  of  the  marvelous  scores  of  Reuben 
Leonard  and  E.  J.  Mills  in  the  salmon  event  and 
Air.  Leonard’s  cast  of  103  feet  in  the  five-ounce 
event,  the  results  were  very  poor,  indeed.  In 
the  distance  fly  everybody  was  surprised,  as  the 
favorites  did  not  fit  at  all.  The  summary  of 
events  follows : 


DISTANCE  BAIT,  HALF  OUNCE. 


Longest 

Average. 

Cast. 

R.  Leonard  . 

.  181% 

194 

L.  S.  Darling . 

.  160% 

173 

A.  T.  Marsh . 

.  156 

19S 

H.  G.  Whittridge. . 

.  107 

145 

H.  B.  Lawrence . 

DISTANCE 

FLY, 

FIVE-OUNCE  RODS. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

R.  Leonard  . 

.  103  0 

Hiram  Hawes  .... 

, . . .  19  0 

Call  McCarthy  . 

.  94  0 

E.  T.  Mills . 

...  16  6 

L.  S.  Darling . 

.  930 

Franz  Niccolls  . . . . 

...  79  0 

ACCURACY  BAIT,  HALF-OUNCE. 

Demerits. 

Demerits. 

A.  Tay  Marsh . 

.  30 

Franz  Niccolls  ... 

....  41 

H  G.  Whittridge... 

.  32 

H.  B.  Lawrence.. 

. . . .  41 

Call  McCarthy  . 

L.'S.  Darling . 

. . . .  SI 

DISTANCE  FLY,  FIVE-OUNCE  RODS,  75-FOOT  CLASS. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Benj.  Dean  . 

.  SO  0 

H.  B.  Lawrence 

. . . .  73  G 

Miss  G.  E.  Ferry... 

.  76  0 

Tohnson  . 

. ...  70  0 

DISTANCE  FLY. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Hiram  Hawes  . 

.  106  6 

L.  S.  Darling... 

. ...  104  6 

E.  T.  Mills . 

.  106  0 

Call  McCarthy  .. 

. ...  97  6 

Reuben  Leonard _ 

..  101  0 

ACCURACY  FLY,  TARGETS  40,  45,  50,  55  AND  60  FEET. 

Demerits.  Demerits. 


Call  McCarthy  .. 

.  28 

E.  T.  Mills . 

.  39 

Reuben  Leonard 

....  30 

H.  G.  Whittridge.. 

.  42 

L.  S.  Darling..., 

.  32 

SALMON  FLY,  DISTANCE. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Reuben  Leonard 

....  136  6 

L.  S.  Darling . 

.  112  6 

E.  T.  Mills . 

.  133  6 

Call  McCarthy  . 

.  Ill  6 

Hiram  Hawes  .. 

.  122  0 

BAIT  ACCURACY, 

QUARTER-OUNCE. 

Demerits. 

Demerits. 

A.  J.  Marsh  ... 

.  24 

H.  B.  Lawrence _ 

.  36 

L.  S.  Darling... 

.  28 

Franz  N  iccolls. .  Withdrew. 

Call  McCarthy  . 

.  31 

H.  Whittridge.  .Withdrew. 

DISTANCE  FLY, 

85-FOOT  CLASS. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

.  90 

Miss  G.  E.  Ferry... 

..  73  0 

H.  B.  Lawrence 

.  75  6 

Call  J.  McCarthy,  Sec’y. 


Worm-Fishing  for  Trout. 

The  experience  I  have  had  as  honorary  secre¬ 
tary  of  an  association,  which  has  controlled  the 
fishing  in  the  north  of  England  for  the  last 
twenty  years  may  be  useful,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Fishing  Gazette. 

When  the  association  was  started  the  stream 
was  very  well  stocked  with  trout,  and  worm  and 
minnow  fishing  were  allowed.  One  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  each  persistently  fished  the  stream  with 
clear-water  worm  once  a  week,  the  result  being 
that  the  stock  of  trout  in  two  years'  time  had 
been  so  much  reduced  that  one  of  the  upstream 
worm-fishers  resigned  his  membership,  as  he  said 
it  was  not  worth  while  going  to  fish  any  longer. 
W  orm-fishing  was  then  stopped  in  a  small  portion 
of  the  stream,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
this  portion  showed  signs  of  improvement.  The 


area  of  water  in  which  worm-fishing  was  not 
permitted  was  then  extended,  and  the  stream 
further  improved,  but  one  or  two  members  of  the 
association  again  brought  forward  the  question 
of  allowing  worm-fishing,  and  the  restrict. ons 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  withdrawn,  the  result 
again  being  that  the  trout  rapidly  diminished  in 
number  and  size. 

Some  three  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  pro¬ 
hibit  worm  and  minnow  fishing  in  some  three 
miles  of  the  water,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
the  stream  is  now  well  stocked  and  the  average 
size  of  the  fish  is  much  better. 

I  have  fished  up  this  stream  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  and  wondered  why  I  could  not  see  or 
move  any  fish,  but  walking  up  the  river  bank  for 
some  distance  have  found  a  member  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  fishing  the  water  with  worm. 


I  have  also  found  after  fishing  in  larger 
rivers  with  clear-water  worm  that  it  was  useless 


CAMP  CATS  INSPECTING  A  CATCH  FROM  THE  TUSKET 
RIVER. 


to  fish  the  same  water  over  again,  even  on  the 
following  day  with  the  same  kind  of  bait. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  angling  association 
ought  to  allow  worm-fishing  for  trout  in  any 
stream  under  its  control  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
up  a  sufficient  stock  of  trout  to  provide  sport  for 
all  the  members. 


Record  Salmon. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

In  .your  issue  of  Sept.  17  your  correspondent 
in  Newfoundland  gives  the  weight  of  the  largest 
salmon  reported  caught  in  that  island  this  year. 
On  the  8th  of  September  Charles  A.  Walker,  of 
Boston,  caught  in  Little  Codroy  River  a  salmon 
that  measured  47L2  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
41 L2  pounds.  It  took  Mr.  Walker  one  hour  and 
three-quarters  to  land  his  fish.  Perhaps  this 
record  exceeds  all  other  records  in  the  island, 
not  only  this  year,  but  in  the  past. 

A  very  long  drouth  in  August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember  made  the  fish  very  slow  to  take  the  fly. 

Geo.  B.  French. 


All  the  dsli  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  noiv  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Lazos  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Educational  Exhibits  of  Fishes.* 

In  preparing  an  educational  collection  of  fishes 
I  should  divide  the  subject  into  the  two  classes' 
of  game  fishes  and  economic  or  edible  fishes. 

The  game  fishes  would  include  in  a  general 
way  tarpon,  bonito,  white  sea  bass,  black  sea 
bass,  gray  and  other  snappers,  grunts,  barracuda, 
ladyfish,  bluefish,  weakfish,  swordfish  ( Tetrap - 
turns),  black  grouper,  yellowtail,  long-finned 
tuna,  yellow-finned  tuna,  whitefish  (California), 
sheepshead  (Florida),  swordfish,  amberfish,  chan¬ 
nel  bass,  striped  bass,  salmon  (various  kinds), 
trout  (all  kinds),  black  bass,  and  all  the  game 
fishes  that  can  be  taken  with  a  rod  and  afford 
good  sport,  eliminating  all  doubtful  ones,  such 
as  rock  bass,  sunfish,  etc. 

I  would  have  papier-mache  casts  made,  show¬ 
ing  a  side  of  the  fish  colored  to  life,  to  hang  on 
a  wall;  or,  better,  half  of  a  fish,  the  skin  drawn 
over  a  model  of  wood  or  plaster.  A  label  under 
it  would  give  its  common  and  technical  name, 
geographical  range,  and  a  number  for  reference 
to  a  catalogue,  which  would  be  called  “Guide  to 
the  Exhibits  of  Fishes.”  Near  the  fish  I  would 
have  a  framed  photograph  of  living  specimen, 
taken  in  a  tank  where  the  natural  surroundings 
have  been  provided.  At  Avalon,  Cal.,  I  have 
such  a  tank  about  three  feet  long  and  eight 
inches  wide.  I  can  arrange  this  tank  with 
natural  grouping  of  weed  in  which  the  fish  lives, 
place  the  specimen  in  it,  and  with  camera  near 
the  glass  obtain  a  perfect  picture.  I  have  photo¬ 
graphed  all  the  Southern  California  small  fishes 
in  this  way.  I  would  exhibit  also  a  drawing  of 
the  eggs,  or  photograph  of  the  nest,  if  the  fish 
makes  one.  The  catalogue  number,  we  will  say, 
is  No.  1,  “larpon,  not  edible,  very  va  uable  as 
game  fish;  scales  valuable  in  commerce.  Range, 

the  world,  in  latitude - ; - species.  Tackle, 

9-ounce  rod  over  6  feet,  nine-thread  -  line; 

bait,  mullet.  Famous  tarpon  fishing  grounds, 
Aransas  Pass,  Tex.;  Tampico,  Mexico;  Florida 

(south  coast);  India.  Authorities  ( - ).” 

Here  quote  the  best  angling  authorities  and  the 
books  in  which  technical  descriptions  can  be 
found.  Also  give  the  name  of  authoritative 
tackle  dealers  who  are  specia'ists;  size  of  adult 
fish;  food,  seasons,  fresh  or  salt  water,  etc. 
1  his  book  could  be  sold  for  cost,  say  10  cents,  or 
the  data  could  be  printed  cheaply  and  given 
away.  By  this  means  a  visitor  walking  down  the 
room  would  contemplate  a  life-size  facsimile  of 
the  fish,  besides  its  skeleton  would  read  its  name 
and  geographical  range,  see  a  picture  of  it  alive, 
a  photograph  or  cut  of  its  nest,  and  in  the  guide 
read  in  a  few  words  its  complete  story  and 
economic  value;  and  he  could,  if  desirous  of 
studying  it,  make  a  note  of  the  various  works  re¬ 
ferred  to.  If  the  fish  has  a  decided  economic 
value,  as  the  salmon.  I  would  have  near  an  album 
of  photographs  showing  the  complete  history  of 
the  fishing  on  the  Columbia,  photographs  of 
nets  in  use,  canning,  etc.;  and  if  very  important, 
show  models  of  the  nets  used. 

In  some  part  of  the  room  in  the  game  fish  section 
I  would  have  a  case  of  tackle  for  game  fishes, 
tackle  which  could  be  provided  by  a  good  firm. 
Here  would  be  shown  the  tackle  for  tarpon,  tuna, 
swordfish,  black  sea  bass,  etc.,  according  to  the 
accepted  classification.  There  would  be  a  perfect 
( Continued  on  page  553.) 

*By  Charles  F.  Holder:  A  paper  presented  before  the 
Fourth  International  Fishery  Congress. 


Eastern  Y  achts  Successes. 

Eastern  yachtsmen  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  their  yachts  in  the  past  sea¬ 
son’s  races,  and  the  result  of  the  inter-city 
contest  with  the  31-raters  has  elated  them  more 
than  all  their  other  successes.  The  Boston 
Herald  says  great  things  are  expected  of  the 
31-raters,  popularly  known  as  Class  P,  in  next 
season’s  events.  These  boats  last  summer 
furnished  royal  sport  and  the  handsome,  speedy 
yachts  are  bound  to  increase  in  numbers. 
Rivalry  between  New  York  and  Boston  will 
grow  more  keen.  The  Massachusetts  boats 
Amoret,  Mavourneen  and  Timandra  constitute 
the  husky  trio  that  a  few  days  ago  won  honors 
from  Cara  Mia,  Mimosa  III.  and  Windward  in 
a  series  sailed  off  Sea  Gate  in  about  every  con¬ 
dition  of  weather  imaginable.  Their  honors  are 
by  no  means  empty,  and  George  Owen,  who 
designed  the  craft  represented  in  local  waters, 
is  coming  in  for  his  share  of  laudation  in  the 
general  congratulation  for  skippers  and  crews 
of  the  winning  boats. 

Now  that  the  racing  is  finished  and  there  has 
come  a  time  when  yachtsmen  can  meditate  over 
past  events  it  develops  that  Designer  Owen  is 
likely  to  have  two  more  opportunities  to  pre¬ 
pare  lines  for  the  class.  H.  L.  Bowden,  who 
has  been  out  of  the  game  a  number  of  seasons, 
is  considering  a  return  with  a  31-rater  from 
Owen’s  board,  and  Leo.  Z.  Herzog,  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  is  mentioned  as  likely  to  affiliate  with  Class 
P  in  an  Owen  design,  which  will  be  raced  in 
New  York  waters. 

Gossip  has  it  that  A.  C.  Jones,  owner  of  the 
Nutmeg,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  able  of 
the  local  ocean  racers  and  a  craft  that  seldom 
misses  a  start  in  regattas  where  she.  has  a 
class,  may  purchase  the  31-rater  Windward, 
owned  by  R.  A.  Monks,  for  use  in  Boston  and 
vicinity.  Mr.  Jones  is  pretty  thoroughly  in 
love  with  the  black  hulled,  snub  nosed  Nutmeg, 
with  which  he  has  won  dozens  of  trophies,  but 
the  Class  P  fever  seems  to  have  inoculated  him 
good  and  hard. 

Next  season  the  inter-city  races  between 
teams  of  31-raters  representing  Boston  and 
New  York  will  be  sailed  off  Marblehead,  and 
this  championship  series  will  probably  be  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C., 
perhaps  during  the  midsummer  events,  through 
which  that  club  has  won  fame.  The  Class  P 
boats  are  able  cruisers  and  racing  is  by  no 
means  their  only  qualification  of  merit.  On  an 
over  all  length  of  42  feet,  with  10  feet  beam  and 
7  feet  draft,  they  have  roomy  accommodations 
and  can  go  comfortably  in  the  severest  weather. 
Amoret  has  cruised  since  last  May  from  Bar 
Harbor  to  New  York,  with  lesser  trips  of  con¬ 
siderable  mileage  to  her  credit.  The  Mavour¬ 
neen  and  Timandra,  too,  are  much  traveled 
and  are  seldom  at  moorings  for  any  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time  during  the  sailing  season. 


Quincy  Y.  C.  Dinner. 

The  members  of  the  Quincy  Y.  C.  dined  to¬ 
gether  on  Thursday,  to  celebrate  their  vic¬ 
tories  of  the  past  season.  The  yachts  in  the 
club  have  won  six  cups  and  three  championship 
pennants.  These  trophies,  according  to  the 
Boston  Globe,  represent  not  only  races  in 
Massachusetts  waters,  but  races  sailed  south  of 
the  cape.  The  most  important  of  the  trophies 
won  by  members  of  the  club  is  the  President 
Taft  cup,  the  chief  prize  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  match,  which  was  taken  by  Harpoon, 
Charles  Francis  Adams  2d’s  Sonder  racer.  Mr. 
Adams  did  his  first  boat  sailing  off  Hough’s 
Neck  and  all  his  early  racing  was  with  Quincy 
boats,  so  that  he  has  great  regard  for  the  club. 

This  loyal  spirit  to  the  Quincy  Y.  C.  has 
been  shown  best  in  the  Quincy  cup  series. 


Ever  since  the  deed  of  gift  was  changed  to  allow 
Sonder  class  boats  to  compete  for  the  trophy 
he  has  had  a  racer  in  the  series  each  year  as 
the  representative  of  the  Quincy  Y.  C.  in  1908 
he  won  the  trophy  with  Manchester  II.  The 
following  year,  with  Crooner  as  defender,  his 
boat  was  not  fast  enough  and  the  trophy  went 
into  the  keeping  of  the  Boston  Y.  C. 

Again  this  season  his  Harpoon  was  the  chal¬ 
lenger  from  the  club,  and  with  straight  wins, 
the  cup  was  brought  back  once  again  to  the 
Quincy  Y.  C.,  so  that  the  Harpoon  brings  two 
trophies  to  the*  club. 

In  the  club’s  own  class,  the  catboats,  every 
trophy  and  pennant  for  the  year,  even  the  inter¬ 
bay  cup,  is  now  in  possession  of  some  member 
of  the  club. 

First  and  foremost  of  the  catboat  trophies 
is  the  inter-bay  cup,  which  represents  the  cham¬ 
pion  catboats  of  the  country.  This  cup,  which 
was  presented  by  Thomas  Fleming  Day  in  1909, 
was  raced  for  this  year  on  Narragansett  Bay. 
The  Massachusetts  Bay  Catboat  Association 
sent  to  this  match  F.  F.  Crane’s  Iris,  and  W. 
W.  Arnold’s  Dolly  III.,  both  enrolled  in  the 
Quincy  Y.  C. 

These  two  boats  were  very  successful  against 
the  two  catboats  of  Narragansett  Bay  and  the 
one  from  Barnegat  Bay,  for  of  the  five  races 
sailed  all  except  one  was  won  by  either  the 
Dolly  III.  or  Iris.  This  gave  the  cup  for  1911 
to  the  Massachusetts  association. 

In  addition  Dolly  III.  brought  back  from 
Narragansett  Bay  the  catboat  championship 
pennant,  and  Iris  the  cup  offered  by  the  Edge- 
wood  Y.  C.  for  a  special  race  between  the  visit¬ 
ing  catboats. 

The  Y.  R.  A.  of  M.  championship  pennant 
for  Class  D  catboats  was  won  this  season  by 
Dolly  III.,  as  well  as  the  Inter-Club  Yacht 
Racing  Association  pennant,  while  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  Y.  C.’s  midsummer  series  cup  was  won 
by  E.  W.  Emery’s  Mudjekeewis. 

Still  another  trophy  offered  by  Thomas 
Fleming  Day  is  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Quincy  Y.  C.  This  is  the  interstate  18-foot  cup. 
This  was  raced  for  by  teams  of  three  boats, 
representing  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay,  the  mornings  of  the  midsummer’ 
series  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C. 

Dorchen  II.,  owned  by  Albert  W.  Finlay,  in 
the  four  races  sailed  proved  to  be  the  best  of 
the  six,  and  therefore  her  owner  came  into 
possession  of  the  cup. 

This  ends  the  list  of  trophies  that  have  been 
won  by  members  of  the  Quincy  Y.  C.  this  year, 
and  probably  marks  the  greatest  racing  season 
in  the  history  of  the  club. 


Yachting  on  the  Pacific. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  20. — The  yacht  race 
held  on  the  bay,  Sept.  10,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Pacific  Inter-Club  Yachting  Association,  was 
a  decided  success  and  was  witnessed  by  one  of 
the  greatest  crowds  that  ever  watched  a  yacht¬ 
ing  event  here,  as  this  was  on  the  closing  day 
of  the  great  three  days’  Admission  Day  cele¬ 
bration.  and  fully  200.000  strangers  were  visit¬ 
ing  San  Francisco.  Twenty  yachts  started  in  the 
big  regatta  which  was  the  fifteenth  annual  event 
of  this  character.  Great  interest  was  taken  in 
the  race  from  the  reason  that  in  addition  to  the 
regular  prizes  there  were  trophies  offered  by  the 
Native  Sons.  Ideal  weather  ruled  that  day,  it 
being  clear  with  a  fine  breeze,  making  fast  time 
possible.  In  spite  of  the  number  of  boats  rac¬ 
ing.  there  was  but  one  mishap,  a  minor  one  in 
which  the  Harpoon  fouled  the  Southampton 
stake  boat.  One  of  the  best  performers  of  the 
day  was  the  Challenger,  which  won  the  inter¬ 
club  event  for  40-foot  yachts  from  Monsoon  and 
also  captured  the  Native  Sons’  cup  for  class  No. 
1  in  the  arbitrary  handicap. 


To  the  surprise  of  many,  Fulton  G.  beat 
Yankee  in  the  44- foot  class  and  Discovery  was- 
beaten  by  Merry  Widow,  the  latter  being  in  the 
25-foot  class.  This  boat  also  took  second  place 
in  Class  1  for  the  Native  Sons  cup.  In  the  36- 
foot  class  Frank  Stone’s  Presto  was  an  easy 
winner  with  Alert  second.  In  the  20-foot  class 
Moonlight  was  a  winner  over  Fleur  de  Lis. 
There  was  but  one  entry  in  the  44-foot  class — 
Annie  of  the  San  Francisco  Club.  Most  of  the 
important  races  of  the  season  are  now  over  and 
many  of  the  yachts  will  soon  be  placed  in  winter 
moorings.  The  scheduled  program  with  the  local 
clubs  will  come  to  an  end  generally  during  the 
month  of  October. 

Winter  yacht  racing  is  receiving  an  impetus 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  plans  are  being  made 
for  a  series  of  races  during  January  and  February, 
the  races  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tacoma  Y.  C.  Commodore  C.  R.  Claghorn  has 
hung  up  a  valuable  cup  as  an  incentive  to  en¬ 
tries. 

Following  the  Santa  Barbara  regatta  the  yawl 
Winsome  sailed  to  Santa  Cruz  Island  and  has 
just  been  taken  back  to  ‘San  Pedro  by  her 
master,  Frank  Hay.  A.  P.  B. 


Handicap  Yacht  Race. 

The  yachts  of  the  handicap  class  sailed  their 
fifth  annual  race  last  Saturday  off  New  Rochelle. 
They  raced  in  the  usual  divisions,  and  also- 
sailed  all  in  one  class  for  the  officers’  cup  for 
the  best  time  over  the  course.  This  was  won 
by  A.  G.  Hill’s  Crescent.  The  non-winners  of 
the  season  sailed  for  the  handicappers’  prize 
and  Tillicum  was  the  winner.  Waialua  took 
first  prize  and  Naiad  second  in  the  second  di¬ 
vision.  In  the  third  division  Psammiad  beat 
Chinook.  Tillicum  II.  and  Victory  were  first 
and  second  in  the  fourth  division.  Nimbus  III. 
beat  Miss  Modesty  in  the  fifth  division. 

The  summary: 


First  Division — Course,  11%  Miles. 

Crescent  .  2  4S  3b  Wanderer  IN' .  3  09  53- 

Sally  IX .  2  51  22  Interim  .  2  55  24 

Corrected  times:  Crescent  2.411.57 ;  Sally  IX.,  2. 49. ID; 
Interim,  2.53.43;  Wanderer  IV.,  3.04.05. 

Second  Division — Course,  11%  Miles. 

Scud  .  3  12  39  Red  Wing  .  2  59  48 

Bedouin  .  3  10  36  Naiad  .  2  59  51 

Waialua  .  2  53  08  Mist  .  2  59  47 

Dixie  .  3  19  17 

Corrected  times:  Waialua,  2.54.14;  Naiad,  2.52.19:  Mist, 
2.53.45;  Red  Wing,  2.5S.56;  Bedouin,  3.00.17;  Scud,  3.05.45; 
Dixie,  3.08.28. 

Third  Division — Course.  11%  Miles. 

Psammiad  .  2  54  50  Chinook  . .  2  59  32 

Corrected  times:  Psammiad,  2.48.43;  Chinook,  2.52.32-. 


Fourth  Division — Course,  11%  Miles. 

Victory  .  2  49  52  Grace  II . 3  2i  19 

Tillicum  II . 2  43  59  Hoyden  .  2  56  02 

Kenosha  II .  3  10  08  Insurgent  .  . .  3  12  41 

Corrected  times:  Tillicum  IF.  2.43.59;  Victory,  2.49.5.; 
Iloyden,  2.56.02;  Kenosha  II.,  3.01.56;  Insurgent,  3.08.35; 
Grace  II.,  3.19.40. 


Fifth  Division — Course,  IIV2  Miles. 

Miss  Modesty  .  3  07  38  Nimbus  III.  . . 

Corrected  times:  Nimbus.  2.57.32;  Miss  Modesty, 


3  06  53 
3.02.58. 


T 


Sodus  Bay  Y.  C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sodus  Bay  \.  C. 
was  Held  recently,  and  the  reports  of  the 
officers  and  committees  showed  the  club 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  1  hirty  new 
members  were  elected  this  year.  lhe  annual 
election  resulted  as  follows:  Commodore,  H. 
M  Doubleday,  of  Tamaica;  Vice-Commodore. 
Arthur  G.  Sill,  of  Sodus  Point;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  B.  B.  Parsons,  401  Kirk  Building, 
Syracuse;  Fleet  Captain,  W.  H.  Cook,  of  Sodus 
Point;  Fleet  Surgeon.  I)r.  L.  S.  Kelly,  of  iNew- 
ark;  Measurer.  F.  C.  Wickham;  Trustees,  A.  F. 
Foote,  C.  T  Bloomer,  C.  P.  H.  Vary,  Peter 
Kemper.  Jr.,  and  T.  E.  Elliott,  of  Newark,  lhe 
rega.tta.  motor  boat  and  house  committees  will 
be  aoDointed  by  the  Commodo"e  later. 
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Sonder  Boat  Joyette  Changes  Hands. 

The  Hollis  Burgess  Yacht  Agency  has  sold 
the  fast  Sonder  boat  Joyette,  owned  by  Com. 
Wm.  H.  Childs,  of  New  York,  to  John  C. 
Edwards,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  who  will  use  her 
next  summer  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  Joyette  was 
the  winner  of  the  Taft  cup  in  the  German- 
American  races  off  Marblehead  last  year,  and 
should  make  a  splendid  showing  on  Buzzard’s 
Bay. 

The  same  agency  has  also  sold  the  25-foot 
auxiliary  sloop  Venire,  owned  by  Edward  W. 
Manahan,  of  Boston,  to  a  Rhode  Island  yachts¬ 
man. 


Keystone  Y.  C. 

The  members  of  the  Keystone  Y.  C.  have 
elected  the  following  officers  for  next  year: 
Commodore,  Dr.  E.  C.  Smith;  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore  Benjamin  W.  Lyons;  Treasurer,  George 
H.  Schiffmacher;  Secretary,  William  H. 
Latham;  Measurer,  John  J.  Wood;  Trustees, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Smith,  B.  W.  Lyon,  George  H. 
Schiffmacher,  William  H.  Latham,  John  J. 
Wood;  Governors  for  two  years.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Smith,  William  H.  Latham,  Charles  A.  Schiff¬ 
macher;  Governors  for  one  year,  B.  W.  Lyon, 
C.  C.  Higgins. 


Atlantic  Y.  C.  Ends  Season. 

The  members  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  closed 
the  season  last  Saturday  night  at  the  Sea  Gate 
house  with  a  dinner,  after  which  moving  pic¬ 
tures  taken  during  race  week  were  thrown  on 
the  screen.  Horace  E.  Boucher,  the  chairman 
of  the  regatta  committee,  who  has  worked  very 
hard  this  season,  was  presented  with  a  silver 
coffee  set  in  recognition  of  his  services,  and 
Charles  B.  Ludwig,  the  chairman  of  the  house 
committee,  was  presented  with  a  silver  and  cut 
glass  high  ball  set. 


Babbette  Wins  a  Race. 

The  yachts  of  the  Larchmont  inter-club  class 
sailed  a  race  off  Greenwich  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C.  last  Saturday,  and 
Babbette,  owned  by  R.  P.  Clarke,  son  of 
Justice  John  Proctor  Clarke,  won.  This  is 
Babbette’s  first  race  of  the  season.  The  times: 
Babbette,  2.48.50;  Wild  Thyme,  2.51.05;  Dag- 
mar,  3.00.10;  Lewanna,  3.00.20;  Triton,  3.00.48. 


Motor  'Boating . 


Motor  Boat  Carnival. 

The  four  days’  racing  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers  last 
week  was  of  the  best.  The  races  were  managed 
by  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America,  and  the 
starting  line  was  from  off  that  club’s  houseboat, 
which  was  moored  just  above  158th  street.  The 
first  day’s  contests  were  long  distance  events, 
while  the  last  three  days  were  devoted  to  series 
races  for  the  several  challenge  trophies  which 
are  competed  for  each  season.  The  races  for 
these  trophies  were  around  a  course  5  miles 
in  length,  the  turning  marks  being  first  off  the 
New  Jersey  shore  Ij4  miles  away,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  2%  miles  down  the  river  off  Edgewater. 
The  speed  boats  went  thirty  nautical  miles,  or 
six  times  around  the  triangle,  while  the  cruisers 
and  launches  went  twenty  miles,  four  times 
around.  This  short  course,  while  it  made  the 
racing  very  interesting,  because  the  racers  were 
in  view  of  those  on  the  houseboat  Najme  all 
the  time,  rather  hurt  the  speed  records  be¬ 
cause  there  tvere  so  many  turns  to  be  made.  In 
the  long  course  there  were  seventeen.  It  also 
gave  the  committee  lots  of  work.  The  fast 
boats  were  sent  away  first,  and  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  round  before  the  small  classes 
had  been  started.  Each  yacht  had  to  be  timed 
at  the  end  of  every  round  in  order  to  keep  the 
proper  records  and  to  be  sure  that  the  full 
course  was  covered. 


It  is  certain  that  these  races  are  the  last  that 
will  be  held  on  the  Hudson  River.  The  full 
moon  of  the  week  before  the  races  caused  an 
extraordinary  high  tide  and  lots  of  driftwood 
and  logs  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  sent  * 
afloat.  The  river  was  a  veritable  lumber  yard 
and  no  less  than  eleven  of  the  racers  were  so 
seriously  injured  that  they  had  to  withdraw 
from  the  contests.  One  baot,  the  Nameless, 
owned  by  Commodore  H.  H.  Melville  and 
August  Heckscher  had  a  hole  knocked  in  her 
hull  and  filled  with  water.  She  was  towed 
ashore  with  difficulty  and  later  taken  to  Hunt¬ 
ington,  where  she  will  be  repaired  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so.  It  was  estimated  that  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  the  boats  amounted  to  $40,000.  It 
set  the  leading  men  of  the  association  and  the 
Motor  Boat  Club  thinking,  and  they  agreed  that 
before  the  next  series  of  races  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  conditions  governing  the  races 
for  the  trophies.  As  now  framed  the  races  must 
be  held  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  very  prob¬ 
able  that  next  year  they  will  be  at  Huntington, 
where  they  are  always  assured  a  clear  course, 
clean  water  and  freedom  from  logs  and  other 
obstructions. 

There  were  three  long  distance  events.  Speed 
boats  went  1 1 5  miles,  to  Poughkeepsie  and  back, 
and  cruisers  60  miles,  to  Peekskill  and  back. 
The  cruisers  were  divided  into  two  classes. 

Peter  Pan  III.  finished  first  in  the  long  race, 
making  the  trip  in  5h.  22m.  43s.  She  averaged 
21.43  miles  an  hour  and  took  the  prize  offered 
for  the  best  time  over  the  course.  Edifh  II., 

owned  by  A.  E.  Smith,  won  the  race.  She  was 

only  25m.  38s.  behind  Peter  Pan  III.,  but  Peter 
Pan  III.  had  to  allow  nearly  20m.  to  the  smaller 
boat.  The  record  of  Edith  II.  is  remarkably 
good.  She  averaged  20.93  miles  throughout  the 
race.  This  boat  was  built  by  the  Electric 

Launch  Company  and  is  the  tender  of  the  yacht 
Ethel  May  II.,  also  built  by  that  company.  , 

There  were  ten  starters  in  the  distance  race 
and  they  were  sent  away  at  9:35  o’clock.  Going 
up  the  river  Gunfire  broke  down,  and  after 
fixing  up  her  engine,  returned.  Charles 

Mallory’s  It  ran  into  a  submerged  dock  op¬ 
posite  Newburg.  She  was  then  fourth  in  the 
race  and  doing  well.  She  was  towed  to  the 
Newburg  Launch  Works,  where  it  was  found 
that  her  shaft  and  propeller  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  Rapier,  Ibis  and  Red  Raven  finished  late 
and  were  not  timed,  as  their  allowances-  had  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  races  to  Peekskill  were  for  cruising  craft 
and  there  were  two  divisions,  over  and  under 
40  feet.  In  the  division  for  those  under  40  feet 
there  were  seven  starters.  Kathmar  was  the 
first  to  finish  and  she  averaged  11.65  miles  an 
hour  for  the  course.  She  could  not  allow  time 
to  others  in  the  race  and  Elmo  II  added  an¬ 
other  trophy  to  the  collection  of  F.  D.  Giles, 
Jr.  She  averaged  9.27  miles  an  hour.  Elmo 
II.  has  twice  won  the  Marblehead  race  and  this 
year  won  the  Block  Island  and  Albany  races. 

In  the  division  for  those  over  40  feet  the  race 
for  first  to  finish  was  a  hot  one  between  F.  C. 
Havens’  Avis  and  R.  J.  Schaefer’s  Edmee  and 
Avis  finished  first  by  4s.  She  had  averaged 
15.24  miles  an  hour.  The  winner,  however,  was 
Samuel  Cochrane’s  Eronel.  winner  of  the  race 
to  Bermuda.  She  averaged  10.37  miles  an  hour. 
The  summaries: 


Peekskill  Long  Distance  Race — Cruising  Boats  Under 
40ft.  Over  All — Course  60  Mi’es — Start.  9:40  A.  M. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Cor. 

Elmo  II.,  F.  D.  Giles,  Jr......  4  08  11  0  28  11  4  26  19 

Graceida,  D.  B.  Brinsmade _  4  26  01  6  46  01  4  48  12 

Dell,  James  II.  Cassidy.. .  3  05  50  5  25  50  4  59  34 

Ouadrant  II..  A.  P.  London..  3  11  28  5  31  28  5  06  24 

Kathmar,  R.  T.  Taber .  2  48  55  5  08  55  5  08  55 

Hie-on,  O.  D.  Theiss .  3  50  04  6  10  04  5  11  57 

Nutmeg,  W.  A.  Strong .  4  20  20  6  40  20  5  19  28 

Peekskill  Long  Distance  Race — Boats  Over  40ft. — Course, 
60  Miles — Start.  9:40. 

Eronel,  Samuel  Cochrane  .  3  27  09  5  47  0  9  3 

Caroline,  M.  F.  Dennis .  4  00  06  6  20  06  3 

Spindrift,  C.  R  Butler .  3  48  47  6  08  47  4 

Avis,  F.  C.  Havens .  2  12  51  4  32  51  4 

Wanderlust,  E.  T.  Steiner .  2  47  33  5  07  33  4 

Edmee,  R.  J.  Schaefer .  2  12  56  4  32  56  4 

Marie,  Dr.  L.  Neuman .  3  28  35  5  38  35  4 

Wvandance,  Mrs.  R.  Stafford.  2  36  25  4  56  25  4 

Poughkeepsie  Lone-  Distance  Race — Sneed  Boats — Course, 
115  Miles— Start.  9:35. 

Edith  II.,  A.  E.  Smith .  3  23  21  5  48  21  3  17  40 

Peter  Pan  ITT..  T.  Simpson...  2  57  43  5  22  43  3  32  13 

Vanish.  W.  T.  Reed .  3  22  23  5  47  23  3  5S  02 


50  39 

55  44 
02  5S 
19  25 
24  31 
29  58 
31  48 

56  25 


Teaser,  H.  Z.  Pratt .  4  48  45  7  13  45  5  15  39 

Sand  Burr,  A.  C.  White .  4  16  09  6  41  09  6  35  08 

Rapier,  S.  Schiefflm .  Did  not  finish. 

It,  Charles  Mallory  .  Ran  on  sunken  dock. 

■Ibis,  D.  E.  Cronin .  Not  timed. 

Red  Raven,  P.  A.  Saitta .  Not  timed. 

Gunfire  II..  W.  J.  Brainard...  Broke  down. 

The  first  of  the  series  races  was  decided  on 
Thursday,  Sept.  22,  and  twenty-five  yachts 
started.  Tartar,  the  new  60  foot  boat  of  Ralph 
E.  Slavin,  built  by  the  Gas  Engine  &  Power 
Co.  and  steered  by  Charles  L.  Seabury,  raced 
against  X.  P.  D.  N.  C.  and  Rapier.  '  Rapier 
caught  fire  on  the  first  round  and  was  scuttled. 
Tartar  finished  the  30  miles  in  ih.  im.  12s., 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  29.508  nautical,  or  33.978 
statute  miles  an  hour.  On  corrected  time  she 
beat  X.  P.  D.  N.  C.  by  58s.  Restless  and 
Nameless  started  in  the  high  speed  class.  These 
two  boats  were  built  for  the  defence  of  the 
British  International  cup.  They  have  Herre- 
shoff  (not  of  Bristol)  engines.  Restless  has  two 
8-cyhnder  motors  of  120  horsepower  and  Name- 
has  four  of  similar  power.  Restless  started 
off  in  the  lead,  which  she  increased  to  nm. 

I  hen  she  had  trouble  and  Nameless  almost 
caught  her.  Restless  won,  averaging  2264 
nautical,  or  26.772  statute  miles  an  hour.  Her 
best  speed  was  5  miles  in  11m.  us.,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  27.481  nautical,  or  31.644  statute 
miles  an  hour. 

Some  very  good  time  was  made  by  the  boats 
in  Class  A.  Vim,  Peter  Pan  III.,  Edith  II.  and 
rlaida-Papoose  were  the  chief  attraction  in  this 
class,  although  there  were  some  other  good 
boats.  Vim  is  the  largest  of  these,  and  she  had 
to  allow  time  to  the  others,  and  in  this  she 
was  not  successful.  Vim  started  off  well  and 
performed  very  consistently,  slowing  down  just 
a  little  toward  the  close.  Peter  Pan  III  was 
only  a  little  slower  and  Edith  II.  was  next. 

1  his  boat  is  really  a  wonder.  She  is  20  feet 
long,  has  a  40-horsepower  motor  and  runs 
steadily  as  a  liner,  varying  very  little  in  her 
speed  She  won  the  race  on  corrected  time 
with  Peter  Pan  III.,  second  and  Vim  third.’ 

I  he  times  of  these  three  boats  on  each  of  the 
six  rounds  of  the  course  are  interesting  for 
comparison.  They  follow: 

T--  .  ,  Vim.  Peter  Pan.  III.  Edith  II 

First  round  .  0  14  42  0  15  19  0  15  37 

Second  round  .  0  14  46  0  15  01  0  15  32 

Third  round  ...0  14  50  0  15  05  0  ll  30 

Fourtn  round  .  0  14  .06  0  15  09  0  15  36 

F’fth  round  .  0  1  5  13  0  1  5  26  0  15  l‘> 

S.xth  round  .  0  1  5  40  0  15  08  0  16  14 

\  im  averaged  a  nautical  mile  in  3m.  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  20  nautical,  or  23.03  statute  miles 
an  hour.  Peter  Pan  averaged  a  nautical  mile  in 

3m6o2S''  wh,ch  Is  at  the  rate  of  i9-78  nautical,  or 
22^8  statute  miles  an  hour.  Edith  II.  averaged 
a  mile  in  3m.  8s.,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  19*149 
nautical,  or  22.05  statute  miles  an  hour. 

Speed  Boats,  40ft.  and  Over— Course,  30  Miles— Start,  2:05. 

Finish.  Elapsed.  Corrected. 

1  artar  .  .  3  06  12  1  01  12  1  01  12 

X  P  D  N  C...,t... .  3  32  24  1  27  24  1  02  10 

Rapier  .  Disabled. 

Sneed  Boats—  Class  C,  40ft.— Course  30  Miles— Start,  2-10 

Nameless  .  3  29  48  1  19  48  " 

SpeetJ  Boats — Class  A,  33ft.  and  Under — Course,  30  Miles. 
TT  Start,  2:15 

gdlth  F-  Vt't .  3  49  02  1  34  02  1  21  01 

Peter  Pan  III .  3  47  10  1  32  10  1  28  34 

Vim  ■  . .  3  45  07  1  30  07  1  30  07 

Haida-Papoose  .  3  56  34  1  41  34  1  32  20 

|‘  :••• .  4  00  10  1  45  10  1  36  44 

Sand  Burr  .  Hit  log. 

Lance  . . .  Withdrew. 

'  'ta  .  Disabled. 

Traver  .  Hit  log. 

Cruisers— Class  D,  60ft.  and  Over— Course  20  Miles— 
Start,  2:80 

Avis  .  4  04  53  1  44  53  1  44  53 

Caroline  .  5  22  47  3  02  47  2  18  49 

Cruisers,  Class  E,  40  to  60ft.— Course,  20  Miles— Start  2:25 

Spindrift  .  5  07  54  2  4'2  54  2  39  48 

Eronel  .  Broke  down. 

Cruisers,  Class  F,  Under  40ft.— Course,  20  Miles— Start 
2:30. 

Kathmar  .  4  43  32  2  14  32  2  14  32 

Graceida  .  5  29  25  2  59  25  2  20  09 

Open  launches — Class  G — ?5ft.  and  Under — Course  90 
Miles— Start.  2:25. 

Talequah  .  5  37  27  3  02  27  2  11  30 

Bunk  III . ,.  5  36  56  3  01  56  2  24  32 

Petite  . 5  10  34  9  35  34  2  35  34 

Imp  .  Not  timed. 

The  second  day  was  one  of  disasters.  Six 
boats  were  seriously  injured  by  logs,  and 
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Nameless  had  to  be  beached  with  a  big  hole  in 
her  hull.  She  was  racing  against  Restless  and 
did  well  until  the  accident,  which  was  after  she 
had  gone  25  miles  and  was  leading  Restless,' 
having  had  engine  troubles.  After  the  accident 
to  Nameless,  Restless  went  on  and  won  the 
race.  When  Nameless  hit  the  log,  two  small 
launches.  Bunk  III.  and  Talequah,  abandoned 
their  race  and  went  to  her  assistance.  Tartar 
went  around  the  course  alone,  having  frightened 
the  others  out  of  the  race.  She  hit  a  log  once 
and  then  picked  up  a  peach  basket  on  her 
rudder,  but  later  shook  this  off.  In  the  small 
class  Edith  II.  again  showed  very  consistently. 
She  averaged  19.251  miles  an  hour  and  finished 
fourth,  but  won  on  her  time  allowance.  Peter 
Pan  III.  averaged  20  nautical,  or  23.03  statute 
miles  an  hour;  Vim  averaged  19.672  nautical,  or 
22.562  statute  miles  an  hour;  Vanish  averaged 
19.459  nautical,  or  22.497  statute  miles  an  hour. 
The  times: 


Speed  Boats.  Class  B,  Over  40ft.  and  Under  60ft.— Course. 
30  Miles — Start.  2:05. 

Finish.  Elaosed.  Corrected. 

Tartar  .  .  .  3  13  54  1  08  54  1  08  54 

Speed  Boats.  Class  C,  40ft.— Course,  30  Miles— Start  2 TO 

Restless  .  4  28  47  2  18  47  . 

Nameless  .  Disabled. 


Speed  Boats,  Class 

Edith  II . 

Peter  Pan  . 

Vanish  . 

Yim  . 

It  . 

Haida-Papoose  _ 

Lance  . 

Traver  . . 

Gunfire  II . 


A,  33ft.  and  Under -Course,  30  Miles 

_ Qfort-  0  ■  1  A 

.  3  48  39  1  33  39  1  21  32 

.  3  4o  12  1  30  12  1  26  44 

.  3  47  55  1  32  55  1  27  05 

.  3  47  02  1  32  02  1  32  02 

.  Withdrew. 

.  Hit  log. 

.  Withdrew. 

.  Disabled. 

.  Did  not  finish. 


Cruisers,  Class 

Avis  . 

Caroline  . 

Cruisers — Class 

Spindrift  . 

Cruisers,  Class 

Kathmnr  _ : . 

Gracelda  . 


D,  60ft.  and  Over — Course,  20  Miles — 

Start,  2:20. 

.  4  01  42  1  41  42  1  41  52 

.  4  59  07  '  2  39  07  2  39  07 

E,  40  to  60ft.— Course,  20  Miles — Start, 

2:25. 

.  4  58  04  2  33  04  . 

F,  Under  40ft. — Course,  20  Miles — Start, 

2:30. 

. 4  37  07  2  07  07  2  07  07 

.  5  18  26  2  48  26  2  09  10 


Open  Launches.  Class  G,  25ft.  and  Under— Course,  20 
Miles — Start.  2:35. 


Imp  .  5  55  17  ’  2  20  17 

Petite  .  Withdrew. 

Bunk  Til .  Assisted  Nameless. 

Talequah .  Assisted  Nameless. 


On  the  third  day  there  were  several  absentees. 
Tartar  made  the  best  time,  averaging  29.508 
nautical,  or  33.978  statute  miles  an  hour.  In  the 
small  class.  Edith  II.  was  4m.  late  at  the  start, 
and  but  for  accidents  to  others,  this  delay  might 
have  cost  her  the  trophy.  Vanish  finished  first, 
after  having  had  a  close  fight  with*  Vim  for 
three  rounds,  and  then  Vim  retired.  Four  of 
this  class  were  disabled,  and  Edith  II.  finished 
second  and  got  the  prize  on  points.  This  boat 
has  performed  most  consistently  in  the  four 
days'  racing,  including  the  long  distance  races, 
and  has  averaged  nearly  20  nautical  miles  an 
hour. 

The  cruisers  Avis,  Kathmar  and  Spindrift 
were  winners  in  their  respective  classes  and 
took  the  trophies.  In  the  launch  class  there 
was  some  difficulty.  On  Friday  Bunk  III.  and 
Talequah  withdrew  from  the  race  to  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Nameless.  The  committee 
consequently  threw  that  race  out  of  the  record, 
and  on  the  two  races  properly’  finished  Bunk 
III.  has  the  best  point  score.  If  the  owners 
agree  this  record  will  stand,  but  if  not,  there 
will  be  another  race.  The  summaries: 


Speed  Boats. 


Tartar  . 

Speed  Boats. 
Restless  .... 
Speed  Boats. 

'"anish  . 

Edith  II.  ... 

Vita  . 

Vim  . 

Peter  Pan  . . . 
It  . 


Class  B,  Over  40ft.  and  Linder  60ft. — 
Course  30  Miles.— Start,  2:05. 

Finish.  Elaosed.  Corrected. 

■  . .  3  06  34  1  01  34  1  01  34 

Class  C,  40ft.— Course.  30  Miles— Start,  2:10 

.  3  49  27  1  39  27  . 

Class  A,  33ft.  and  Under— Course,  30  Miles 
—Start.  2:15. 

.  3  44  22  1  29  22  1  23  22 

.  3  57  43  1  42  43  1  30  36 

.  Disabled. 

.  Disabled. 

.  Disabled. 

.  Disabled. 


Cruisers.  Class  D, 

Avis  . 

Cruisers — Class  E, 


60ft.  and  Over — Course,  20  Miles— 
Start,  2:20. 

.  4  05  31  1  45  31 

40  to  60ft.— Course,  30  Miles— Start 
9.95 


Spindrift  .  4  51  13  2  26  13 

Cruisers,  Class  F,  Under  40ft—  Course  20  Miles— Start 
2:30. 

Kathmar  .  4  33  15  2  03  15 


Launches — Class  G,  25ft.  and  Under — Course,  20  Miles — 
Start,  2:35. 


Bunk  III .  5  24  28  2  49  28  2  42  28 

Imp  .  5  34  11  2  59  11  2  50  00 

Petite  .  Withdrew. 

'J  alequah  .  Engine  troubles. 


The  score  of  points  in  the  different  classes 
show  the  winners  of  the  challenge  trophies, 
which  are  held  by  the  owners  of  the  winning 
yachts  until  the  next  series  of  races. 

National  Trophy. — Class  B  speed  boats. 
Tartar  9,  X.  P.  D.  N.  C.  2,  Rapier  0. 

International  Trophy. — Class  C,  speed  boats: 
Restless  6,  Nameless  1. 

Interstate  Trophy. — Class  A,  speed  boats: 
Edith  II.  29,  Peter  Pan  111.  18,  Vanish  18,  Vim 
15,  Haida-Papoose  7,  It  6,  Vita  0,  Lance  o, 
Traver  0,  Gunfire  III.  o,  Sand  Burr  o. 

Motor  Cabin  Yachts,  Class  I. — Avis  6,  Caro¬ 
line  2. 

Cruisers,  Class  E. — Spindrift  6,  Eronel  0. 

Cruisers  Class  F. — Kathmar  6,  Gracelda  2. 

Launches,  Class  F. — Bunk  III.  7,  Imp  4,  Tale¬ 
quah  4,  Petite  2. 


Cruising  on  the  Chesapeake. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  cruises  which 
owners  of  motor  boats  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  or  in  fact  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  can  make  is  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
Maryland  rivers.  It  seems  strange  so  few 
owners  take  advantage  of  that  beautiful  stretch 
of  water  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  early 
spring  or  late  fall  cruising.  There  seems  to  be 
an  impression  that  the  route  is  a  tedious  one, 
and  that  traveling  through  the  two  canals  which 
forms  part  of  the  inland  thoroughfare  is  danger¬ 
ous  because  of  the  presence  of  so  many  canal 
boats.  There  is  an  impression,  too,  that  the 
trip  is  an  expensive  one. 

The  motor  boat  Inquirer,  of  the  Riverside 
Y.  C.  fleet,  recently  made  a  two  weeks’  ex¬ 
cursion  through  the  canals  and  the  Delaware 
River,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  cruising  up 
and  down  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  were  five 
in  the  party  on  the  yacht — the  owner,  his  wife 
and  daughter,  his  brother  (who  acted  as  en¬ 
gineer)  and  his  brother-in-law.  The  start  was 
made  from  Riverside,  Conn. 

Inquirer  is  a  cabin  cruiser.  Her  heavy  con¬ 
struction  gives  her  a  displacement  of  9  tons 
and  her  25-horsepower  motor  can  drive  her  ten 
miles  an  hour.  She  is  divided  into  three  com¬ 
partments;  the  pilot  house,  which  has  two  ex¬ 
tension  berths;  the  main  saloon,  which  has  two 
more  berths  and  the  engine  room  and  galley, 
12  feet  long,  which  has  one  berth.  It  is  a  low 
cabin  trunk  yacht,  but  has  more  than  6  feet 
headroom. 

The  yacht  started  out  of  the  Mianus  River 
at  dawn  on  Thursday,  July  21,  and  reached 
Trenton  at  7  p.  m.  The  next  day  she  ran  out 
of  the  canal  and  anchored  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
About  2  p.  11.  on  the  following  day  she  started 
down  the  Delaware. 

^  It  was  a  little  after  6  o'clock  when  Delaware 
City  was  reached,  and  there  the  Inquirer  was 
locked  into  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 
It  was  intended  to  tie  up  there  for  the  night, 
but  the  skipper  decided  to  ask  some  questions 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  about  mosquitoes. 
He  came  back  in  a  hurry  and  advised  that  the 
boat  push  on  to  St.  Georges,  about  an  hour  in. 

By  this  time  it  was  dusk,  so  the  side  lights 
were  put  up  and  the  bow  and  high  lights  and 
the  Inquirer  proceeded.  Darkness  fell  long  be¬ 
fore  St.  Georges  was  reached,  but  the  lock 
keeper  responded  promptly  to  three  whistles, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  yacht  was  tied  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lock  at  a  primitive  stag¬ 
ing  along  the  bank. 

All  that  could  be  seen  of  the  town  was  two 
typical  country  stores  near  the  little  draw¬ 
bridge  that  crosses  the  lock.  The  skipper  and 
the  owner  got  out  on  the  stage,  but  immediate¬ 
ly  began  to  slap  themselves.  Immediately  after¬ 
ward  there  was  a  cry  from  the  boat,  and  every¬ 
body  was  soon  engaged  in  fighting  Delaware 
mosquitoes. 

“We  must  get  away  from  here,”  insisted  Mrs. 
Owner,  and  her  motion  was  carried  with  a 
shout.  Lines  were  cast  off  and  the  Inquirer 
was  headed  for  Chesapeake  City. 


The  moon  came  out  after  the  start  was  made 
and  lighted  the  way.  Railroad  and  foot  bridges 
were  numerous,  but  their  keepers  were  always 
on  the  job,  and  the  run  to  the  end  of  the  canal 
was  ideal.  Chesapeake  City  was  reached  about 
10  o’clock,  and  here  there  is  a  basin  on  this 
side  of  the  last  lock,  where  the  Inquirer  tied  up. 
There  was  a  good  breeze  from  the  westward, 
and  if  there  were  any  mosquitoes  they  did  not 
make  their  presence  felt. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  bright  and  clear. 
From  the  canal  the  thoroughfare  is  through 
Back  Creek,  a  stream  that  is  narrow  and 
abounds  in  shoals,  but  the  skipper  knew  them, 
and  the  craft  soon  emerged  into  the  Elk  River, 
a  broad,  beautiful  stream  with  fine  farms  on 
either  bank  and  abounding  in  pleasure  craft. 

Passing  out  into  Chesapeake  Bay  past  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  the  Inquirer  en¬ 
countered  a,  strong  southwest  wind  which  made 
a  very  choppy  sea  and  caused  the'  little  craft 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  pitching.  Getting  dinner 
was  a  task  to  which  the  lady  of  the  yacht  de¬ 
clared  herself  unequal,  so  everybody  took  a 
standing  lunch  of  sandwiches.  It  was  a  little 
after  2  o’clock  when  the  mouth  of  the  Severn 
River  was  reached,  and  a  little  later  the  anchor 
was  cast  a  little  below  the  Naval  Academy. 
Everybody  was  hungry  and  the  lady  of  the 
yacht  prepared  a  meal  that  was  elaborate  and 
plentiful. 

From  Annapolis  a  side  trip  was  made  to 
Washington  by  the  cars.  T  he  party  got  back 
to  Annapolis  a  little  before  11  o’clock. 

“The  weather  looks  fine  for  a  night  run,”  said 
the  skipper.  There  was  a  consultation,  and  the 
result  was  that  in  two  miniutes  the  Inquirer 
was  under  way,  the  lights  being  put  up  as  she 
ran  out  of  the  harbor. 

Going  out  of  the  Severn  it  was  found  that  a 
stiff  southwester  was  blowing,  but  the  skipper 
kept  as  near  the  western  shore  as  possible, 
thus  avoiding  the  heaviest  sea.  Still  on  the 
way  down  to  Cove  Point  the  boat  threw  spray 
high  over  her  pilot  house,  but  she  bucked  the 
waves  beautifully  and  the  engine  did  not  miss 
a  spark.  It  was  about  daybreak  when  the  point 
was-  passed,  and  then  after  the  turn  was  made 
toward  Drum  Point,  which  marks  one  bank 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  the  wind  died 
down.  The  Inquirer  was  tied  up  at  the  wharf 
at  Solomon’s  Island  before  5  o’clock. 

Solomon’s  Island  is  the  biggest  place  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  between  Annapolis  and  the 
Potomac  River,  and  even  at  that  it  has  not  over 
700  inhabitants.  Every  twenty  years  or  so  they 
talk  about  building  the  Drum  Point  railroad, 
from  Baltimore  down,  and  once  they  got  so 
far  that  they  actually  graded  the  road  all  the 
way  through  Calvert  county.  That  must  have 
been  twenty-five  years  ago.  More  recently  they 
have  been  making  efforts  to  have  Congress  put 
a  dry  dock  in  the  harbor,  which  naval  officers 
have  pronounced  one  of  the  largest  and  finest- 
anywhere  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  tests 
made  with  the  dry  dock  Dewey  before  it  was 
sent  to  the  Philippines. 

The  island  is  always  a  port  of  call  for  the 
training  ships  from  Annapolis,  and  when  the 
Inquirer  arrived  a  fleet  of  submarines  with  a 
tender  were  anchored  off  the  shore.  Gasoline 
here  is  sold  at  what  seems  to  be  the  standard 
price  from  New  Brunswick  down,  which  is  16 
cents,  except  at  Delaware  City,  where  for 
some  reason  or  other  they  charge  only  13.  Ice 
is  easy  to  get,  but  you  have  to  buy  it  at  its 
weight  in  Baltimore,  whence  it  has  to  be 
shipped  to  the  local  merchants  by  steamboat. 
As  a  result  it  costs  about  80  cents  a  hundred, 
actual  weight.  The  only  means  of  travel  is  by 
steamboat  to  Baltimore,  about  seventy-five 
miles  north. 

In  spite  of  inconveniences  the  harbor  is  so 
excellent  and  it  is  possible  to  purchase  pro¬ 
visions  so  cheaply  that  yachtsmen  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Philadelphia  usually  make  a  stay.  of 
several  days  or  a  week  at  the  place,  for  behind 
the  island”  is  Mill  Creek,  which  is  a  perfectly 
safe  little  haven  almost  landlocked.  Chickens 
may  be  purchased  at  from  25  to  30  cents  apiece, 
eggs  at  15  to  20  cents  a  dozen,  and  excellent 
fresh  country  butter,  if  you  know  where  to  go, 
at  25  cents  a  pound..  The  place  is  dry,  but 
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across  the  river,  two  miles,  is  Millstone,  a 
hamlet  and  express  office,  where  you  can  get 
wet  goods  of  all  descriptions. 

The  Inquirer  made  Solomons  Island  her 
headquarters  for  a  week.  There  were  numer¬ 
ous  short  cruises  in  the  river,  and  one  up  to 
Benedict,  a  village  twenty  miles  up  which  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  never 
changes  except  when  a  periodical  fire  sweeps 
away  a  portion  of  the  town. 

On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  try  a  short  cruise  to  Salisbury,  on  the 
eastern  shore,  up  the  Wicomico  River  and  fifty- 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent.  A 
start  was  made  a  little  after  7  in  the  morning. 

The  wind  was  strong  from  the  southeast  and 
the  sea  was  very  choppy.  The  course  is  down 
past  Cedar  Point,  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
Patuxent,  and  thence  across  the  bay  to  Hooper 
Straits,  which  lie  between  flat  islands,  bounded 
by  numerous  and  extensive  shoals.  Tangier 
Sound,  into  which  the  straits  open,  is  a  shallow 
body  of  water,  and  then  there  is  an  estuary 
called  Monie  Bay,  into  which  the  Wicomico 
empties.  Here  the  shoals  are  so  extensive  that 
you  have  to  steer  carefully  by  the  buoys. 

Coming  back  that  night  it’  was  extremely 
difficult  to  find  the  channel,  and  the  boat  was 
run  at  half  speed  much  of  the  way  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  straits.  Even  then 
if  the  skipper  had  not  known  the  way  the  In¬ 
quirer,  though  she  draws  less  than  four  feet, 
would  have  piled  on  a  sandbar,  for  there  were 
several  times  when  her  propeller  sucked  bottom. 

The  Wicomico  is  a  very  narrow  stream  and 
you  have  to  keep  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
river.  There  was  a  head  tide  all  the  way  up, 
but  Salisbury,  which  is  at  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  was  reached  before  2  oclock. 

There  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  towfi  except 
signs  of  thrift  and  pretty  houses,  the  town  be¬ 
ing  the  center  of  the  lumber  industry  on  the 
eastern  shore.  Some  of  the  party  taken  from 
Solomon’s  Island  had  friends  to  call  upon,  and 
it  was  after  6  when  the  start  back  was  made, 
and  by  this  time  the  tide  was  on  the  flood.  Still 
the  boat  was  back  at  Solomon's  Island  by  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  return  'journey  north  was  to  be  made 
by  way  of  the  eastern  shore,  and  a  start  for 
Cambridge  was  made  at  2  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Aug.  2.  There  was  some  slight  engine 
trouble  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Patuxent,  and  this  caused  half  an  hour’s 
delay.  Then  when  the  boat  got  outside  of 
Drum  Point,  she  got  the  full  force  of  a  south¬ 
easter  on  her  starboard  side,  accompanied  by 
the  biggest  sea  encountered  during  the  trip. 

Glass  and  crockery  not  securely  stowed  away 
began  to  do  some  smashing,  and  the  discom¬ 
fort  continued  all  the  way  to  Sharpe’s  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Choptank  River.  At  this 
point  a  big  hotel  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  but 
abandoned  because  the  steamboats  refused  to 
call  there.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  patrons 
of  the  place  would  go  there  for  the  season,  and 
this  made  so  little  traffic  that  the  steamboats 
lost  money  by  calling. 

Cambridge  is  about  fifteen  miles  up  the  Chop- 
tank,  a  very  pretty,  wide  river,  whose  banks  are 
beginning  to  be  lined  with  fine  summer  resi¬ 
dences.  The  town  is  a  rival  to  Salisbury  for 
the  name  of  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
and  is  an  oyster  shucking  and  packing  center. 
The  roads  leading  out  into  the  country  are  built 
of  oyster  shells.  There  is  a  lot  of  business 
there,  and  provisions  are  very  cheap. 

The  journey  northward  was  resumed  about 
II  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  3,  and  the 
southeaster  was  still  blowing.  After  the  boat 
had  got  out  of  the  river  the  wind  was  behind 
her.  In  the  mouth  of  the  Choptank  were  sev¬ 
eral  boats  fishing  with  seines,  and  a  small 
schooner  was  sailing  about  looking  for  a  school 
of  fish.  Each  of  the  boats  was  hailed  in  the 
hope  of  getting  fresh  fish,  but  none  had  made 
a  catch.  The  run  up  the  bay  to  the  Elk  River 
was  without  incident  and  the  Inquirer  cast 
anchor  at  the  mouth  of  Back  Creek  at  9  o’clock. 

The  next  morning  a  start  was  made  at  half 
past  5  for  Chesapeake  City,  and  the  canal  was 
entered  within  half  an  hour.  There  was  little 
traffic,  but  along  the  bank  until  the  Delaware 


line  was  reached  could  be  seen  numerous 
bungalows  and  tents. 

Delaware  City  was  reached  about  9,  and  here 
provisions  were  obtained.  But  there  is  one 
thing  the  voyager  must  be  prepared  to  do  with¬ 
out  on  such  a  cruise,  and  that  is  cream.  Milk 
is  easy  to  get  everywhere,  and  at  Delaware  City 
half  a  gallon  was  purchased  for  8  cents. 

The  stop  at  Dalaware  City  was  not  long,  and 
running  up  the  Delaware  River  the  Inquirer 
made  Burlington,  N.  J.,  by  5  o’clock.  Here 
the  first  and  only  squall  of  the  cruise  was  en¬ 
countered. 

It  was  about  6  o’clock  the  next  morning 
that  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  soon  the 
boat  entered  the  canal  at  Bordentown.  There 
are  said  to  be  fourteen  locks  on  the  Raritan 
Canal,  but  you  soon  lose  count  of  them.  They 
tell  you  that  the  speed  allowed  is  only  four 
miles  but  are  apt  to  add  that  on  the  ten-  and 
eighteen-mile  levels.  You  can  make  more  if 
you  do  not  wash  the  banks  too  much.  The 
Inquirer's  skipper  took  the  hint  and  made  good 
time  when  possible. 

Traffic  on  the  canal  seemed  to  be  almost  at  a 
standstill.  Not  half  a  dozen  canalboats  were 
met,  and  there  were  three  yachts,  one  from 
Chesapeake  City  which  had  been  at  Solomon's 
Island  the  week  before,  and  which  had  had  to 
unstep  her  foremast  on  account  ,  of  a  drawless 
railroad  bridge. 

Trenton  proved  an  excellent  place  in  which 
to  do  marketing  and  to  buy  cream.  One  stop 
was  made  afterward  at  a  hamlet  called  Port 
Mercer  and  another  to  take  some  pictures  of 
the  boat,  and  except  for  the  locks,  which  were 
not  really  so  numerous  as  to  be  annoying,  the 
sensation  of  passing  above  the  level  of  most 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  of  uninterrupted 
pleasure. 

It  was  after  4  o’clock  when  New  Brunswick, 
where  the  canal  ends,  was  reached,  and  here 
the  Inquirer  locked  out  and  drew  up  along  the 
bank  to  take  in  gasoline.  Then  the  way  was 
resumed  down  the  Raritan  River  and  up  across 
Raritan  and  New  York  bays,  and  anchor  was 
cast  in  Gravesend  Bay  a  little  after  9.  The  run 
up  to  Riverside  was  made  the  next  morning  in 
four  hours  and  a  half. 

Calculations  by  the  chart  showed  that  during 
her  cruise  the  Inquirer  had  covered  about  800 
miles.  As  for  the  expense  the  principal  item 
was  for  gasoline.  A  total  of  450  gallons  ot 
gasoline  and  seventeen  gallons  of  oil  were  con¬ 
sumed.  The  former  cost  a  few  cents  over  $70, 
while  the  oil  cost  about  $9.  For  canal  toll  the 
charges  were  $6.50  each  way  in  the  Raritan 
Canal  and  $4  each  way  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware.  When  the  boat  was  tied  up  or  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  daytime  the  ice  melted  fast, 
and  1.300  pounds  was  bought  in  the  sixteen 
days,  though  the  actual  weight  of  this  was  not 
over  half  a  ton. 

The  provisions  for  this  cruise  cost  slightly 
over  $100,  though  during  several  days  at  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Island  the  party  ate  on  shore  in  a  private 
residence. 

At  Solomon’s  Island  a  sailmaker  was  found 
who  made  several  awnings  at  less  than  half  the 
price  they  could  be  obtained  for  in  New  York, 
and  in  anticipation  of  hot  weather  on  the  canals 
a  tent  awning  was  made  for  stretching  over  a 
part  of  the  upper  deck.  The  weather  was  so 
cool,  however,  that  this  proved  hardly  neces¬ 
sary.  though  it  did  come  in  handy  as  a  shelter, 
enabling  such  as  wished  to  sleep  out  on  deck 
at  night.  A.  S.  Crockett. 
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A.  C.  A.  Amendments. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Please  publish  the  following  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution  and  racing  regula¬ 
tions  of  American  Canoe  Association: 

•  CONSTITUTION. 

Amend  Article  VI.,  Section  9  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Racing  Board. — Each  Division  in  its  proper 
turn,  at  it  annual  meeting,  shall  elect,  in  the 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”)-  Illustrated.  Cloth:  168 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S’.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  of 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  the  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Kates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  F'orest  and  Stream  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  news¬ 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $2.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.35 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be 
received  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they 
are  to  be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  in¬ 
variably  be  accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not 
be  inserted.  Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line. 
Only  advertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs,  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel.  Dogs,  etc.  W  ants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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same  manner  as  its  regular  officers,  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  Division  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Racing  Board  for  a  term  of  three  years,  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected;  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Division  on  the  Board  to  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  membership,  as  follows:  One  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  first  two  hundred,  or  fraction 
thereof,  and  one  for  each  additional  hundred, 
or  fraction  thereof. 

The  basis  of  representation  shall  be  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members,  as  printed  in  the  latest  Year 
Book. 

The  Commodore  shall  be  a  member  ex- 
officio,  but  shall  not  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie. 

Cut  out  the  last  clause  of  Section  10  (six 
lines)  and  make  new  Section  11,  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Quorum.-— At  all  meetings  of  the  Racing 
Board  a  majority  shall  be  necessary  to  make  a 
quorum,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  member,  he 
may  appoint  by  letter,  another  active  member 
to  vote  for  him  at  such  meeting;  but  no  mem¬ 
ber  to  have  more  than  one  vote. 

RACING  REGULATIONS. 

Amend  Rule  XVIII.  to  read  as  follows: 

Should  the  owner  of  any  canoe,  duly  entered 
for  a  race,  consider  that  he  has  a  fair  ground 
of  complaint  against  another,  he  must  give 
notice  of  the  same  before  leaving  his  boat  on 
the  finish  of  the  race,  to  the  Regatta  Committee, 
and  must  present  the  same  in  writing  within  an 
hour. 

The  Regatta  Committee  shall,  after  hearing 
such  evidence  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  de¬ 
cide  the  protest. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Regatta 
Committee  may  be  made  to  the  Racing  Board 
for  immediate  action,  and  their  decision  shall 
be  final. 

No  member  of  the  Committee  or  Racing 
Board  shall  take  part  in  the  decision  of  any 
question  in  which  he  is  interested. 

The  Regatta  Committee  shall,  without  pro¬ 
test,  disqualify  any  canoe,  which  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  rules. 

H.  Lansing  Quick. 


The  Use  of  Canvas  in  Canoe  Building. 

The  use  of  canvas  as  a  covering  for  boats  is 
carried  back  a  long  time  by  Kelpie’s  statement 
in  a  recent  number  of  Forest  and  Stream,  in 
which  he  shows  that  he  covered  a  boat  with 
canvas  as  long  ago  as  1858.  His  statement  that 
the  canvas  canoe  was  not  invented  by  the  Old 
Town  Indians  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

The  use  of  canvas  as  a  substitute  for  birch 
bark  in  canoe  building  is  comparatively  recent 
and  presumably  did  not  take  place  generally 
until  about  thirty  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand 
canvas  was  used  before  Kelpie’s  time  as  a  cover¬ 
ing  for  vessels  used  to  transport  freight  across 
Western  rivers.  A  wagon  box  covered  by  canvas 
and  made  as  tight  as  possible  could  carry  loads 
of  freight  across  a  stream  while  the  animals 
swam  over  and  the  running  gears  were  hauled 
through  the  water.  Boats  covered  by  skin 
stretched  upon  a  wooden  frame  are  a  good  deal 
older  than  history. 

Among  the  Old  Town  Indians,  not  every  one 
was  a  canoe  builder.  Many  men  might  build 
canoes  of  some  sort,  but  all  were  no  more  good 
canoe  builders  than  all  white  men  are  boat  build¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Manly  Hardy,  who  has  personally  known 
every  canoe  builder  in  the  Old  Town  tribe  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  knew  in  that  time  only  four 
good  canoe  builders — Sabbattis  Denny,  Joseph 
Polis  (Thoreau's  guide),  Seppial  Scokalexis  and 
Francis  Mitchell.  The  Indians  did  not  begin 
to  use  canvas  to  cover  canoes  until  after  the 
supply  of  , birch  bark  failed,  and  this  was  long 
after  the  whites  had  begun  to  build  canvas 
canoes.  To-day  in  settled  countries  the  birch 
bark  canoe  is  almost  never  seen. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  of  Kelpie’s  claim : 
The  writer  he  referred  to  credited  the  Old 
Town  Indians  with  originating  the  craft  known 
as  canvas-covered  canoes,  while  Kelpie  wrote  of 
canvas  canoes. 

The  idea  of  setting  up  a  keel,  stems,  ribs  and 
gunwales,  then  covering  the  whole  with  canvas 
is  not  new.  The  method  employed  in  the  craft 


commonly  called  the  rag  canoe — canvas-covered 
— is  a  vast  improvement  over  tjie  old  way.  It 
consists  of  a  complete  hull  of  cedar  planks 
fastened  securely  to  broad  ribs.  Generally  there 
is  neither  keel  nor  keelson.  This  hull  is  made 
quite  tight,  but  not  waterproof,  its  object  be¬ 
ing  strength,  protection  to  the  canvas  skin,  and 
the  preservation  of  form.  The  canvas  is  treated 
on  one  or  both  surfaces  with  oil  paint,  then 
stretched  very  tightly  over  the  cedar  hull  and 
heavily  filled  with  several  coats  of  paint,  each 
one  of  which  is  rubbed  down  when  dry.  The 
finishing  coat  is  spar  varnish.  Gunwales,  in¬ 
wales  and  a  shoe  or  false  keel  complete  the 
craft,  which  is  cross-braced  with  thwarts  and 
generally  fitted  with  two  caned  seats.  The  skin 
is  as  tight  as  a  drumhead,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  free  from  punctures  on  stones  and  snags, 
it  is  water-tight. 

This  method  differs  radically  from  the  can¬ 
vas-covered  skeleton  frame.  It  is  not  flabby; 
it  is  more*  buoyant;  punctures  are  resisted  by  the 
springy  planking.  Withal  it  is  comparatively 
heavy,  and  far  less  buoyant  than  the  cedar  and 
basswood  canoes,  which  preceded  it  and  which 
still  compete  with  it  for  popular  favor. 

The  heaviest  grade  of  cotton  duck  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  covering  these  canvas-covered  canoes. 
The  weight  of  the  duck  is.  considerable,  but  is 
deemed  necessary,  as  providing  a  thick  skin 
for  the  sake  of  durability,  and  being  less 'likely 
than  thinner  material  to  stretch.  Linen  has 
been  used  over  wooden  hulls,  but  while  it  is 
light  and  reduces  the  buoyancy  but  little,  it 
is  quite  susceptible  to  puncture. 

Paper  in  many  sheets  laid  in  glue,  and  com¬ 
pressed,  has  long  been  employed  as  a  skin  for 
canoes,  rowing  shells  and  other  boats.  This, 
howtever,  is  not  very  buoyant;  it  is  not  very 
resilient;  it  is  not  so  easy  to  repair  if  punctured. 


Atlantic  Division,  A.  C.  A. 

Saturday,  Sept.  3,  was  the  day  for  the  camp 
at  Hermit  Point  to  open,  but  owing  to  the  rain 
a  great  many  of  the  campers  did  not  show  up, 
consequently  there  were  not  as  many  in  camp 
that  night  as  were  expected.  The  headquarters 
tent  and  materials  were  lost  in  transit,  and 
everything  seemed  to  combine  to  discourage 
the  campers.  The  weather  on  Sunday  at  times 
was  not  much  better,  but  the  crowd  gradually 
assembled  despite  it,  until  by  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  a  good  bunch  were  on  hand.  The  register 
showed  sixty-seven  members  and  thirty-seven 
visitors,  besides  some  who  just  dropped  in  for 
a  little  while. 

The  Division  officers,  Vice-Commodore 
Quasebart,  Rear-Commodore  Tims,  and  Purser 
Wilson  were  on  hand.  Ayres,  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  also  Hike  Bering  and  Frank 
Cromwell,  members-elect  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  were  present,  acting  as  Campsite 
Committee. 

Harry  Noah,  Purser-elect,  was  among  those 
present,  serving  as  Regatta  Chairman,  and  Ben 
Hill  held  down  the  Entertainment  Committee 
business.  Chipmunk  was  there  with  the  punch, 
and  members  from  the  following  clubs  were 
among  the  campers:  Knickerbocker,  Inwood, 
Undercliff,  Fort  Washington,  Hiawatha,  Red 
Dragon,  Yapewi,  Yonkers  and  Keystone. 

Sunday  evening  was  spent  around  the  camp¬ 
fire  with  Chipmunk’s  punch,  the  ladies  being 
present. 

Early  Monday  morning  the  male  members  of 
camp  had  a  parade,  and  nearly  all  were  on  hand 
to  participate. 

The  races  on  Labor  Day  resulted  as  follows: 

One  man,  single  blades,  [d-mile —  First,  F. 
Smith.  Knickerbocker  C.  C.;  second,  E.  C. 
Kelly,  Fort  Washington  C.  C. 

Tail  end  race,  J-jj-mile — First,  J.  Marshall,  In¬ 
wood  C.  C. ;  second,  E.  C.  Kelly,  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington  C.  C. 

Tandem,  double  blades,  54-mile — First,  H. 
Calahan  and  G.  Henshaw,  Knickerbocker  C.  C.; 
second,  A.  Bering  and  D.  Finn,  Inwood  C.  C. 

Club  fours,  double  blades,  54-mile — First,  H. 
Calahan.  F.  Smith,  G.  Henshaw  and  W.  An¬ 
drews,  Knickerbocker  C.  C. ;  second,  V.  W. 
Dexheimer.  E.  C.  Kelly,  A.  Von  Dbhln  and  E. 


V.  Walker,  Fort  Washington  C.  C. 

Club  fours,  single  blades,  [4-mile — First  V. 

W.  Dexheimer,  E.  C.  Kelly,  A.  Von  Dohln  and 
E.  V.  Walker,  Fort  Washington  C.  C. ;  second, 
A.  Bering,  F.  Baldwin,  H.  Berning  and  D.  Finn, 
Inwood  C.  C. 

One  man,  double  blades,  J/^-milc — First,  F. 
Smith,  Knickerbocker  C.  C.;  second  T.  Zuk, 
Fort  Washington  C.  C. 

Tandem,  singles,  — First,  T.  Zuk  and 

J.  Molner,  Fort  Washington  C.  C.;  second,  H. 
Calahan  and  G.  Henshaw,  Knickerbocker  C.  C. 

The  open  canoe  sailing  races  were  omitted  on 
account  of  lack  of  wind,  and  the  Elliott  trophy 
was  postponed  until  the  following  Saturday  for 
the  same  reason.  This  was  run  off  at  the 
.  Knickerbocker  C.  C.  with  eight  entries.  Wilbur 
Andrews,  in  the  Tot,  won,  and  J.  Russell 
Magers,.  in  the  Bat,  came  in  second. 

The  official  business  of  the  camp  consisted  of 
two  meetings,  a  meeting  of  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  nominee  for  racing  board  and  a 
general  meeting  to  elect  said  member  and  trans¬ 
act  other  business. 

The  nominating  committee  meeting  was  held 
at  noon.  Vice-Commodore  Quasebart,  R.  D. 
C.  C.,  presided,  Purser  Wilson,  R.  D.  C.  C., 
acted  as  Secretary.  The  following  delegates 
were  present:  F.  W.  C.  C. — -Von  Dohln  and 
Tims;  Hiawatha — Near  and  Donaldson;  Inwood 
— Hill  and  Marshall;  K.  C.  C. — Stockwell  and 
Mayers;  Yapewi — Ayres;  Yonkers — Quick  and 
Barr. 

The  committee  selected  H.  L.  Quick,  present 
member,  as  nominee  and  adjourned. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Division 
was.  held  at  Hermit  Point  Camp,  Sept.  5,  at 
1  p.  m.  Vice-Commodore  Quasebart  presided. 
Nominating  committee  reported  H.  L.  Quick's 
name  as  Atlantic  Division  representative  on  the 
racing  board.  Report  accepted  and  Mr.  H.  L. 
Quick  elected  by  acclamation. 

Motion  that  the  Vice-Commodore  appoint  a 
committee  of  .three  to  draft  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  to  give  the  Divisions  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  racing  board,  according  to 
membership.  Carried. 

Motion  that  this  amendment  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  next  executive  committee  meeting,  and 
that  the  recommendation  of  Division  accom¬ 
pany  same.  Carried. 

Motion  that  the  vacancies  on  the  racing  board 
caused  by  the  passing  of  this  amendment  be 
filled  by  the  vice-commodore  or  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  as  follows:  First,  George  Douglass.  K. 
C.  C. ;  second,  Clayton  C.  Wilson,  R.  D.  C.  C. ; 
third,  Fred  Baldwin  I.  C.  C.  Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  on  motion. 

Committee  appointed  by  vice-commodore: 
H.  L.  Quick,  Chairman;  M.  Ohlmyer,  G. 
Douglass.  Frank  T.  Wilson,  Purser. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Central  Division.- — Meredith  M.  Watson.  1115 
Trenton  avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  by  H.  D. 
James. 

Northern  Division.— William  Bearance,  493 
Princess  street,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.,  by  John 
McKay. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6115,  Eugene  V.  Coggy, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.;  6116,  Edward  Baker,  508 
West  135th  street,  New  York  city. 

PROPOSED  FOR  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Hattenbrun,  668  Union  avenue, 
New  York  city;  Mrs.  Harry  Schrader,  486  West 
165th  street,  New  York  city,  and  Mrs.  George 
Willing,  153  West  16th  street,  New  York  city, 
all  proposed  by  B.  Frank  Cromwell,  No.  4659 
(proxy  for  R.  F.  Tims,  No.  5223),  and  seconded 
by  Frederic  Andreas,  No.  4806. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  Winchester, 
Mass.,  proposed  by  H.  Lansing  Quick,  No. 
1217,  and  seconded  by  J.  N.  MacKendrick,  No. 
6 33- 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Friese,  554  Rand  McNally  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Crane,  200  Adams 
street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  both  proposed  by  A.  W. 
Friese,  No.  2566. 
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T rapshooting . 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  he  announced  here 

.send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

■Oct.  9. — Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Hudson  G.  C.  all-day  shoot. 

Oct.  12.- — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

■Oct.  27-28. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec  y. 

Dec.  13—  Bergen  Beach  (N  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

191L 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 


REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct.  3-4. — Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Big  Game  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  G.  Fredrichs  Sec’y. 

Oct.  3-4. — Ottawa,.  Ill. — Rainmakers’  G.  C.  Max  Kneussl, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5.— Corydon  (la.)  G.  C.  E.  P.  Shipley,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  4-5.— Knoxville  (Tenn.)  G.  C.  S.  E.  Pitner,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  4-5. — Prospect  Park,  Md. — Prospect  S.  A.  Samuel 
Regester,  Treas. 

Oct.  6-7 — Yerdon,  Neb. — Missouri  and  Kansas  L.  of  T. 
S.  B.  F.  Veach,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  6-7. — Jacksonburg,  W.  Va. — Monongahela  Valley  S. 

L.  Ed.  H.  Taylor,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  S. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  10-11. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.— -Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  11.— West  Chester  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Eachus,  Sec’y. 
•Oct.  11-12.— Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  E.  F.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12.- — Broken  Bow  (Neb.)  G.C.  J.  G.  Vancott,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12.— Des  Moines,  la. — Hopkins  Bros  Company. 
F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12.— Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  H. 
Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12. — Pittsfield,  Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Kanse- 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13.— Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C.  W.  T.  Krick,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  14. — Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  14-15. — Munising,  Mich. — Grand  Island  R.  and  G.  C. 
Mort.  Broughton,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  15. — Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  E.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Oct.  18.— Skaneateles  Jet.,  N.  Y.— Glenside  G.  C.  Chas  S. 
Cottle,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18. — Tonkawa  (Okla.)  G.  C.  E.  C.  Bohow,  Mgr. 

Oct.  18-19. — Paris  (Ill.)  G.  C.  John  O.  Laughlin,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  18-20. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harry  E.  Snyder,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion’s  post  series  tournament,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indianapolis  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added  money.  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  19.— Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  S.  A.  J.  M.  Morley,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C:  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20— Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Ed.  H.  Taylor, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20.— Buffalo  (Wyo.)  G.  C.  F.  W.  Oswald,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19-20.— Columbia  (S.  C.)  G.  C.  U.  R.  Brooks,  Jr., 
Pres. 

Oct.  20. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  II.  Charles,  Pres. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20-21. — Rolfe  (la.)  G.  C.  M.  S.  Thompson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21. — Massillon  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Young,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  21. — Donovan  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  W.  Anderson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21-22. — Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C.  A.  H.  Nofsinger, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  21-22. — Farber  (Mo.)  G.  C.  D.  II.  Athey,  Sec'y. 
r!c*'  —‘“Salisbury  (Md.)  G.  C.  T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 
Oct.  25-_6.  \\  averly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  25-26. — Mattoon  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  A.  Heermans,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  26.— Concordia,  Kans.— Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  T  F. 
Caldwell.  Sec’y 

Oct.  27-28. — Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 

Nov  1-2—  New  Athens,  Ill.— Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  3.— Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  W.  Haller,  M<?r. 

Nov  10-11.— Kansas  City,  Mo.— Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 

J.  R.  Elliott,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1.— Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  secretary  of  the  Sikeston  Gun  Club  has  advised 
us  that  its  first  annual  registered  tournament,  announced 
for  Sept.  29  and  30,  Sikeston,  Mo.,  has  been  postponed  on 
account  of  interference  and  conflicting  dates  with  Tri- 
County  Fair,  held'  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  club 
has  applied  for  postponed  dates  of  Thursday  and  Friday, 
Oct.  20  and  21,  and  will  give  notice  later  as  to  new 
dates  allotted. 

K 

The  fourth  registered  shoot  of  the  West  Chester  Gun 
Club,  will  be  held  on  their  grounds  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
luesday,  Oct.  11,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
Lewis.  The  regular  program  consists  of  five  20-target 
events,  at  2  cents  each,  entrance  $1.  A  special  100-target 
event,  handicap  rise,  16  to  20yds.,  will  be  shot  in  five 
.0-target  events;  entrance  $12;  targets,  2  cents,  deducted 
fiom  the  entrance.  One-half  cent  per-  target  will  be  set 


aside  for  average  money  in  all  events.  Divided,  50,  30  and 
20  per  cent.  Regular  program  commences  at  11  A.  M. 
Special  event  at  1  P.  M. 

The  program  of  the  fourth  annual  Cosmopolitan  Am¬ 
ateur  Championship,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  is 
now  ready  for  distribution,  and  can  be  obtained  of  Sec¬ 
retary  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  201  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
Three  sets  of  expert  traps  will  be  used,  and  competition 
will  begin  at  9:30  A.  M.  Several  trophies  will  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  competition,  and  $100  will  be  added.  The  con¬ 
ditions  are:  16yds.,  100  targets,  high  guns,  $2.50  entrance. 
To  first,  sterling  silver  trophy  donated  by  Capt.  H.  W. 
Dreyer,  and  $25  in  gold;  trophy  and  $5  to  second,  third 
and  fourth  respectively;  and  $5  to  each  of  the  seven  next 
highest  scores.  Optional  sweep,  $5;  high  guns;  one 
money  for  each  four  entries.  Also  $25  in  gold  to  the  five- 
man  team  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Championship,  each  club 
shooting  as  many  members  as  are  available,  the  five  high¬ 
est  scores  to  count.  There  is  no  additional  entrance  for  the 
team  contest.  Two  additional  25-target  events,  $2.50 
entrance,  will  be  shot  if  time  permits;  class  shooting, 
four  moneys,  divided  40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent.  Total 
entrance  $12.50.  This  is  one  of  the  classic  shoots  of  the 
year,  and  is  marked  by  good  competition. 

■t 

The  program  of  the  Interstate  Association’s  Post 
Series  Tournament,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct. 
18-21,  announces  that  there  will  be  $1000  added  money. 
In  a  general  way,  the  conditions  are  the  same  as  those 
which  govern  all  Interstate  tournaments.  On  Oct.  17, 
there  will  be  a  shooting  contest,  open  only  to  the  ten 
high  professionals  holding  the  ten  high  averages  as  com¬ 
puted  by  the  Interstate  Association.  These  are  W.  H. 
Heer,  Mrs.  A.  Topperwein,  C.  A.  Young,  Sim  Glover, 
C.  G.  Spencer,  F.  G.  Bills,  W.  R.  Crosby,  R.  O.  Heikes, 
J.  R.  Taylor  and  L.  S.  German.  If  any  of  these  fail  to 
appear,  then  the  professionals  holding  the  highest  aver¬ 
ages  next  in  order,  are  eligible.  The  conditions  are  250 
targets  thrown  60yds.,  18yds.  rise,  for  a  $100  trophy,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Paul  North.  No  charge  for  targets;  optional 
$10  sweepstake.  On  the  first  day,  Oct.  18,  eight  25-target 
events,  $2.50  entrance,  and  one  event  at  25  pairs,  $3 
entrance,  constitute  the  program.  Rose  system,  4,  3,  2 
and  1,  will  govern.  The  six  high  amateurs  will  receive 
$30,  $20,  $15,  $13,  $12  and  $10  respectively.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  the  program  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
day,  excepting  that  class  shooting,  40,  30,  20  and  10  per 
cent.,  will  govern  the  division  of  the  moneys.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  third  day  is  like  that  of  the  first  day, 
while  the  program  of  the  fourth  day  is  like  that  of  the 
second  day.  To  the  amateur  and  professional  who  make 
respectively  the  highest  averages  of  the  four  days,  the 
Interstate  Association  will  present  a  diamond  watch  fob. 
General  high  average  for  the  ten  high  amateurs  have 
$70,  $60,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $10,  $8,  $7  and  $5.  General  high 
averages  for  doubles  have  $30,  $20,  $15,  $15,  $12  and  $10. 
This  tournament  is  open  only  to  those  amateurs  who, 
up  to  Oct.  1,  have  shot  at  1200  or  more  single  targets  in 
registered  tournaments  held  in  1910,  and  to  those  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  have  competed  in  two  or  more  Interstate 
Association  handicap  tournaments  held  in  1910  and  made 
an  average  of  90  per  cent,  or  better.  Shooting  will  com¬ 
mence  at  9  o’clock  each  dhy.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  prepaid 
to  Gus  Habich,  142  East  Washington  street,  Indianapolis. 
For  further  information  address  Secretary-Manager  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  219  Coltart  Square,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Trapshooting  in  the  West. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  20. — The  California  Wing 
Shooting  Club  closed  the  1910  season  by  a  big  shoot  on 
Sept.  4,  at  which  the  medals  were  distributed  to  the  men 
with  the  best  scores  for  the  season.  The  season  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  a  satisfactory  one,  notwithstanding  that 
a  new  ground  had  to  be  prepared  and  the  members  of 
the  club  are  forced  to  journey  across  the  Bay.  The  medals, 
for  this  season  were  won  by  Fred  Willett,  Tony  Prior 
and  Clarence  Nauman.  Willett  and  Nauman  tied  for  the 
highest  honors  with  78  birds  for  the  season  out  of  a 
possible  84,  and  Prior  secured  76.  Willett  had  a  lead 
over  his  rivals  up  to  the  closing  shoot,  when  he  missed 
two  birds.  Nauman  made  a  perfect  score,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  tie  the  score  of  Willett.  In  the  final  medal 
race  but  two  perfect  scores  were  made,  the  other  falling 
to  A.  J.  Webb.  The  shooting  of  Clarence  Nauman  for 
the  season  is  considered  particularly  good,  as  most  of 
the  time  he  has  shot  from  the  32yd.  line. 

The  Bay  View  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  shoot  at  the 
Alameda  grounds,  Sept.  4,  a  feature  of  the  meeting  being 
the  exhibition  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Topperwein,  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  In  the  100-target  race  the  silver  cup 
was  won  by  E.  Hoelle.  The  Selby  trophy  was  captured 
by  H.  Swales.  The  winner  in  the  club  match  for  the 
season  was  H.  Swales,  who  was  given  the  gold  medal. 
The  second  prize  was  annexed  by  E.  Hoelle. 

A.  P.  B. 


Tournament  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  two-day  registered  tournament  of  the  Struthers 
and  Youngstown  Gun  Club  was  held  at  Southern  Park, 
Youngstown,  on  Sept.  14  and  15.  There  was  a  fine  pro¬ 
gram  of  twelve  events  each  day,  though  its  length  cut 
down  the  scores  of  some  of  the  participants  who  had  not 
been  shooting  much  of  late.  A  strong  wind  on  both 
days  also  had  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  some  of 
the  scores. 

On  the  first  day  Broman  was  high  gun  with  188  out 
of  200;  he  also  won  the  first  gun  in  the  merchandise 
event  with  49  out  of  50.  Elliott  taking  the  second  on  48. 

On  the  second  day  Elliott  was  high  with  188;  he  also 
captured  the  first  gun  with  48.  Miller  taking  the  second 
with  47.  Events  7,  8  and  9,  50  targets,  constituted  the 
merchandise  event,  and  evoked  much  interest  among  the 
shooters. 

Another  year  w'e  hope  to  .have  a  larger  attendance, 
though  as  a  whole,  the  tournament  was  a  success.  Scores 
are  appended: 

Sept.  14,  First  Day. 


Events:  123456789  10  11  12 

Targets:  15  15  20  15  15  20  15  15  20  15  15  20  Brk. 

Ward  .  15  11  15  15  8  16  8  12  17  9  11  18  154 

McCurley  .  7  6  17  13  13  17  13  12  14  12  13  18  157 

White  .  15  14  19  14  14  15  14  11  18  15  11  10  178 

Hughes  .  15  13  15  11  13  17  12  10  19  13  11  16  165 

Miller  . .  11  14  17  12  12  18  10  11  16  15  11  14  161 

Bilsing  .  15  15  17  13  13  18  13  13  18  14’  15  18  182 

Near  .  12  11  17  10  13  18  9  11  15  11  ..  ..  127 

Kummell  .  14  11  16  13  13  18  10  13  18  12  12  18  168 

Dalby  .  15  11  19  14  8  16  14  11  11  8  10  15  152 

Parker  .  12  12  13  12  14  18  15  13  14  12  14  16  164 

Root  .  14  14  11  13  12  17  8  15  11  15  13  16  172 

Seaborn  .  15  13  18  12  11  17  14  15  11  15  13  17  172 

Naylor  .  13  12  10  13  12  17  11  13  10  13  17  159 

Chambers  .  9  11 . 13  11  16  13  ... .  73 

Broman  .  13  15  17  13  15  20  15  14  20  14  14  18  188 

Simons  .  12  15  18  14  9  14  10  11  12  10  12  14  151 

Hill  .  13  11  16  11  10  16  11  12  17  10  12  18  157 

Elliott  .  14  14  20  13  13  17  14  14  20  15  13  20  187 

Doolittle  .  15  14’  20  14  14  18  12  14  16  13  10  17  177 

Wiltsie  .  11  8  9  9  8  12  10  9  11  13  7  15  122 

Taylor  . 11  13  19  12  13  18  14  11  16  11  14  17  169 

Wallis  .  14  11  17  9  10  16  13  14  18  12  12  17  163 

Shavin  .  12  12  18  12  .11  20  12  15  17  13  11  16  169 

Corley  ..... .  12  12  17  11  14  18  9  8  16  12  13  13  155 

Sure  .  11  10  15  13  13  18  12  12  15  14  13  15  159 

Thompson  . 11  12  9 .  32 

Nutt  . 19  13  13  17  12  11  18 .  103 

Francis  . 14  12  16  14  ..  ..  57 

Osborn  . 15  13  17  15  15  17  92 

Professionals : 

J  B  Tavlor .  15  15  20  12  15  20  14  14  20  15  14  19  193 

R  O  Heikes . 13  13  19  14  13  16  15  15  18  14  13  18  182 


Sept.  15.  Second  Day. 


Events:  123456789  10  11  12 

Targets:  15  15  20  15  15  20  15  15  20  15  15  20  Brk. 

Ward  .  11  14  18  11  15  17  14  14  17  13  11  14  169 

McCurlev  .  12  15  16  13  13  14  14  11  17  15  12  16  168 

White  .  14  13  18  15  15  20  14’  13  18  14  13  20  187 

Hughes  .  10  11  14  13  11  16  13  12  17  14  13  17  160 

Miller  .  12  15  16  13  14  17  14  15  18  11  13  17  174 

Dalbv  .  12  13  19  12  12  16  11  12  16  12  14  16  165 

Parker  .  13  12  18  10  15  18  10  11  18  9  12  19  165 

Root  .  14  13  15  13  13  17  13  14  18  14  12  17  173 

Seaborn  .  13  13  18  13  12  18  8  12  19  12  13  17  168 

Chambers  . 14  14  16 .  44 

Broman  .  15  13  14  12  13  18  13  12  20  15  15  19  184 

Simons  .  11  12  Hi  12  12  13  11  13  18  9  10  15  152 

Hill  .  10  11  16  11  13  15  13  14  18  13  11  14  159 

Elliott  .  15  14  19  14  14’  20  15  14  19  14  13  17  188 

Francis  .  15  20  14  10  15  12  ... .  82 

Osborn  ....! . 14  13  18  12  14  18  89 

McClune  .  8  7  15 .  30 

Freedman  . 14  7  11 .  32 

Harker  . 12  13  16  9  . .  . .  50 

Professionals: 

T  B  Taylor .  15  13  19  14  15  19  13  15  18  14  15  20  190 

R  O  Heikes .  13  14  19  12  13  18  14  15  18  12  13  20  181 

J.  D.  Ward,  Sec’y. 


Atlantic  City  Gun  Club. 


Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  Sept.  23. — Tbe  week-end  shoot 
of  the  club  was  very  well  attended,  and  with  good 
weather  conditions  the  scores  were  all  satisfactory. 

Cook  was  the  star  of  the  afternoon,  winning  the  trophy, 
a  cut-glass  drinking  glass,  with  48  out  of  50,  and,  with 
his  two  handicap,  lie  copped  a  perfect  score. 

In  the  team  shoot,  Cook’s  team  fell  by  the  wayside, 
Powers’  team  winning  cut  by  8  targets. 

Algar,  who  is  just  out  of  the  hospital  from  an  appen¬ 
dicitis  ooeration,  had  the  boys  guessing,  and  the  time  he 
is  shooting  in  is  perfect,  and  with  a  little  more  practice 
he  will  make  them  all  go  some. 


Trophy  Event. 

Targets:  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  Hdcp.  T’l. 

Cook  .  22  24  24  24  23  20  24  24  2  50 

W  T  Smith .  13  20  23  21  16  ..  20  23  5%  48% 

Watson  .  23  23  20  23  22  . .  23  20  4y2  47 y2 

Powers  .  23  24  22  23  ... .  22  23  2%  47% 

Algar  . '21  18  22  23  . .  . .  18  22  7  47 

Sheppard  .  19  24  20  21....  19  24  4%  47% 

Geo  Smith  .  20  20  15  .  20  15  9%  44% 

Henry  .  18  19 .  .... 

1  .ewis  . 14'  13 .  . . 

Pryor  .  8  9 .  .... 


Team  race: 

Powers  .  45  Cook  .  48 

W  Smith  .  43  G  Smith  .  35 

Watson  .  43—131  Algar  .  40—123 

Next  week  there  will  be  double-bird  shooting,  and  some 
good  sport  is  anticipated. 

A.  H.  Sheppard,  Sec’y. 
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The  Post  Series  Tournament. 

Pittsburg,  Pa..  Sept.  23. — We  send  you  herewith  en¬ 
closed.  a  list  of  352  amateurs  and  34  professionals  who  are 
eligible  to  take  part  in  the  post  series  tournament.  The 
amateur  list  covers  the  reports  received  by  the  Interstate 
Association  of  registered  tournaments  held  up  to  and 
including  Sept.  15. 


Amateurs  eligible  to  competition  in  the  Post  Series 
Tournament  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  Oct.  18,  19,  20,  21: 

L.  H.  Atwell,  Houston,  Tex.;  Nick  Arie,  Ft.  Worth. 
Tex.;  R.  A.  Austin,  Creston,  Neb.;  J.  F.  Aylesworth, 
Omaha,  Neb.;  E.  A.  Auen.  Carnarvon.  la.;  Bert.  Ander¬ 
son.  Eagle  Grove,  la.;  August  Abramson,  Jewell,  la.; 

E.  R.  Alexander,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  Joe  W.  Appleman, 
Perry,  Okla. :  C.  R.  Anderson.  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  J.  H. 
Anderson,  Philadelphia;  A.  S.  Anthony,  Canonsburg,  Pa.; 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. ;  IT.  A.  Anderson, 
Hudson,  S.  D. 

Jeff  J.  Blanks,  Trezevant,  Tenn. ;  A.  G.  Bell,  Herford, 
Tex.;  Ac.  Barnett.  Houston.  Tex.;  O.  C.  Bottger,  Ray, 

N.  D. ;  Frank  Billmeyer,  Cumberland,  Md. ;  Sid.  Baird, 
Grand  Island.  Neb.;  Dan  D.  Brav.  Columbus,  Neb.; 
H.  Brugman,  Jamesville,  N.  V. ;  H.  Boisselier,  St.  James, 
Mo.;  J.  W.  Barre,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Wm.  Baggerman,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  FI.  B.  Blanks,  Vicksburg.  Miss.;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Burtis,  Red  Bank.  N.  J.;  C.  W.  Billings,  Glen  Ridge, 
N.  J. ;  J.  J.  Bundy.  Thompsonville,  Ill. ;  J.  B.  Barto, 
Chicago,  Ilk;  G.  W.  Ball,  Bridgeport,  Ilk;  Ed.  O. 
Bower,  Sistersville.  W.  Ya. ;  C.  C.  Bates,  Charlotte,  N. 
C. ;  C.  Bothwell,  Iowa  Citv,  la.:  Geo.  A.  Beard,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  Fax.  Bartlett,  Pence.  Ind.;  C.  W.  Budd,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  W.  A.  Brown,  Sioux  City,  la.;  W.  N. 
Butler,  Windsor,  Colo.;  A.  W.  Bishop.  Nelson,  B.  C., 
Canada;  Flarry  Boyd.  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Bitterling, 
Allentown,  Pa.;  S.  W.  Bilsing,  New  Brighton.  Pa.;  R.  R. 
Bennett.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  H.  Beattie,  Plainfield,  Pa.;  F. 
P.  Baker.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  T.  A.  Blunt,  Greensboro, 
Ala. 

E.  W.  Cooper,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  E.  T.  Chingren.  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.;  Wm.  H.  Clegg,  Philadelphia;  H.  R. 
Cramer,  Nelson,  B.  C.,  Canada;  Vassar  Cate,  Brunswick, 
Ga. ;  Geo.  M.  Collins,  Due  West,  S.  C. ;  J.  E.  Cain, 
Dayton,  O. ;  C.  Coburn,  Mechanicsburg,  O. ;  Bert  Cooper, 
Thornville,  O. ;  W.  R.  Campbell,  Tulsa,  Okla.:  Hugh 
Clark.  LTrbana,  Ill.;  A.  C.  Connor.  Springfield.  Ilk; 
Dr.  E.  K.  Crothers.  Bloomington,  Ilk;  W.  S.  Cutler, 
Chicago.  111.;  J.  E.  Crayton.  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  N.  W. 
Cocke,  New  Orleans,  La.;  W.  F.  Clarke,  Melrose.  Mass.; 
IT.  W.  Converse.  Fulda.  Minn.;  P.  L.  Coffin.  Newark, 
N.  J  -. ;  Harry  B.  Cook,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. :  E.  A.  Cor- 
dery.  Hammonton,  N.  J. :  D.  L.  Culver,  Jersey  City, 
N!  J. ;  J.  E.  Cannaday,  Sedalia,  Mo.;.  O.  E.  Carpenter, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Thos.  E.  Clay,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  J.  R. 
Converse.  Portland.  Ore. :  A.  E.  Conley,  Cohocton, 
N.  Y. :  \\  .  E.  Corfield.  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  B.  V.  Covert. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Calk  Axtell.  Neb.:  F.  D.  Copsey, 
Henderson,  Neb. ;  A.  R.  Chezik,  Portal,  N.  D. 

John  F.  Donley.  Sharnsburg,  Pa.;  W.  IT.  Denman, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  C.  E.  Doolittle.  Cleveland.  O. ;  J.  E. 
Dickey,  Davenport,  la.;  S.  L.  Dodds,  Hickman.  Ky. ; 
C.  H.  Ditto.  Keithsburg.  Ilk:  J.  C.  Davidson,  Spring- 
field.  Ilk;  If.  Dixon,  Oronogo.  Mo.:  Frank  Dworak, 
South  Omaha.  Neb.;  J.  IT.  Dreher,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ; 
J.  F.  Puis.  Devil’s  Lake,  N.  D. :  J.  S.  Day,  Midland. 
Tex.;  C.  J.  Dailey,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. :  Tas.  G.  S.  Dey, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  E.  Davis,  Rutland'.  Yt. ;  Guy  V. 
Dering,  Columbus.  Wis. 

Geo.  J.  Elliott,  New  Wilmington.  Pa.:  J.  D.  Elliott. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa.:  John  I,.  Englert,  Catasauqua, 
Pa.:  Frank  M.  Eames,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  S.  Eberhart, 
Memphis.  Tenn.:  D.  A.  Edwards,  Union  City,  Tenn.; 
H.  T.  Edwards,  Union  City,  Tenn.;  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards. 
Portsmouth,  O. ;  Clarence  Emerv,  Fairfield,  la..;  Fred 
Ellett,  Keithsburg,  Ilk:  T.  M.  Ehler,  Little  Rock.  Mo.; 
J  W.  Ewing,  Rising  Sun,  Md. 

J.  S.  Frink.  Worthington.  Minn.:  R.  C.  Field,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  C.  L.  Frantz,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  E.  D.  Farmin, 
Sand  Point.  Tdaho;  C.  Floyd.  Novinger,  Mo.;  J.  C. 
Famechon.  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  W.  H.  Foulk,  Benton. 
Ilk;  F.  G.  Fuller,  Mukwonago,  Wis.:  D.  W.  Fanchot. 
Tulsa.  Okla.;  Lon  Fisher,  Columbus.  O. ;  John  A.  Flick, 
Cleveland.  O. :  Carey  Freel,  Valley  Junction,  la.;  T.  H. 
Funk,  Littleton,  W.  Yn. :  A.  J.  French.  W’atertown. 
S.  D. :  Bert  T.  Fockler.  Hudson.  S.  D. ;  B.  IT.  Finley, 
Memphis,  Tenn.:  Walter  T.  Firth.  Philadelphia;  E.  G. 
Ford,  Philadelphia;  C.  Foster,  Selinsgrove,  Pa.;  Harold 
Freck.  Kennett  Square.  Pa. 

J.  R.  Graham,  Ingleside.  Ilk;  Tra  Galbraith.  Thomp¬ 
sonville,  Til.:  I.  D.  Gosnell.  Herrin.  Ill.;  S.  C.  Glenn, 
Clinton.  Ilk:  L.  A.  Gates,  Columbus.  Neb.;  T.  W. 
Gribble,  Fairchance,  Pa.;  J.  C.  Griffith,  Philadelphia; 
J.  B.  Goodbar,  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Richard  Gersteli,  Graf¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. ;  E  F.  Greenwood,  Enosburg  Falls,  Yt. ; 
E.  L.  Grobe,  Fowler  Ind. 

G.  M.  Howell,  Northumberland,  Pa.;  Ad.  Hickman. 
Dravosburg,  Pa.;  D.  A.  Herrold,  Sunbury,  Pa.;  Allen 
Heil,  Allentown.  Pa.:  Henry  P.  Herrman,  Oak  Lane, 
Philadelphia ;VV.  M.  PTanev,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  A.  T.  Hill, 
Dawson,  Ga. ;  Harrv  Hopkins,  Gabon,  O. ;  E.  A.  Howell, 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark.:  C.  C.  Handley.  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  A. 
G.  Higginbotham,  Tacksonhurg,  W.  Ya.;  W.  S.  Hoon, 
Jewell.  Ia.;  W.  F.  Holtz,  Shelby.  Ia.;  Samuel  Hamilton, 
St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Geo.  H.  Hassam,  Boston.  Mass.;  W.  I). 
Hinds,  Portland,  Me.;  H.  H.  Haws,  Scotland,  Ilk:  Toe 
Holland.  Lawton,  Okla.;  Fremont  Huston,  Perry,  Okla.; 
VV.  E.  Hookway,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. ;  E.  M.  Hurd,  Albany, 

N.  Y. ;  E.  Heald,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  C.  C.  Ho'z- 
worth,  Kenesaw,  Neb.;  B.  Hamilton,  Clyde,  Tex.;  H. 
Howard.  Nacogdoches,  Tex.;  G.  N.  Hoover,  Luke,  Md. 

Albert  L.  Ivins,  Red  Bank.  N.  T. 

F.  E.  Jebb.  Cochranville,  Pa.;  Edw.  R.  Johnson.  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Pa.;  J.  Jennings.  Toronto,  Ont..  Canada. 

Max  Kneussl.  Ottawa.  Th  :  Horace  C.  Kirkwood.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  P.  M.  Kling,  Elizabeth,  N.  T. ;  F.  D.  Kelsey, 
East  Aurora,  N,  Y. ;  A  E  Keilv.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Tos. 
Kautzkv.  Ft.  Dodge,  Ia. :  A.  J.  Kelley,  West  Side.  Ia. ; 
Fred  Kenning.  Fonda,  la.:  Fred  Kingsbury,  Columbus, 

O.  ;  Fred  C.  Koch.  Phillipsburg.  O. ;  R.  A.  King.  Delta. 
Colo.:  Harry  W.  Kahler,  Philadelphia:  E.  W.  Kelly,  Du 
Bois,  Pa. 


L.  J.  Leavy,  Jr..  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  J.  R.  Livingston, 
Springville,  Ala.;  W.  T  Laslie,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  W.  B. 
Linell,  Eldora,  la. :  Ray  Loring,  Marseilles,  Ilk ;  Bart 
Lewis,  Auburn,  Ilk ;  S.  H.  Loomis,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ; 
D.  T.  Leahy,  New  York;  C.  D.  Linderman,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  E.  A.  Lee,  Lincoln.  Neb.;  L.  E.  Lantz.  Jackson- 
burg,  W.  Va. :  Arthur  Lyon,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

F.  Miller,  Berwvn,  Neb.;  IT  E.  Mills,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Geo.  K.  Mackie.  Scammon,  Kans.;  F.  W.  Mathews,  Tren¬ 
ton.  N.  J. ;  W.  IT.  Mathews,  Trenton.  N.  J.;  Chas.  E. 
Mink,  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J.;  S.  T.  Mallory,  Muskegee, 
Okla.;  J.  E.  Maland,  Jewell,  Ia. :  Wm.  Mitchell,  Eagle 
Grove,  Ia.;  N.  Muncy,  Towa  City,  la.;  Gus  Moeller,  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Ind. :  Lee  Moody.  Bessemer,  Ala. ;  R.  Metz- 
gar,  Sterling,  Colo.;  B.  F.  Moritz.  Denver,  Colo.;  B.  D. 
Matthews,  Scenery  Hill.  Pa.:  G.  Marker,  West  Browns¬ 
ville,  Pa.;  A.  J.  Mengel,  Mohnton,  Pa.;  Harry  A.  Min- 
ker,  Coatesville,  Pa.;  Carl  Moore,  Brownsville,  Pa.;  M. 
Morris,  Avondale,  Pa.:  T.  1.  Morrison,  Brownsville.  Pa.; 
T.  H.  Miller.  Brighton,  Wash;  H  B.  Moulton,  Mont¬ 
pelier.  Ya. ;  R.  J.  Moore,  Decatur,  Ill. 

O.  H.  McNeil,  Herrin,  Ilk;  J.  B.  McHugh,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Dek ;  F.  W.  McNeir.  Houston,  Tex.;  A.  M.  McCrea, 
East  Alton,  Ilk;  T.  M.  Mclntire,  New  Martinsville,  W. 
Va.;  M.  B.  McKinnon,  Brunswick,  Ga. ;  Chas.  McOuaid, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chas.  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia;  Tom  Null,  Huron, 
S.  D. ;  T.  FI.  Noel.  Nashville,  Tenn.;  C.  L.  Nickle, 
Marion,  Ind.:  O.  H.  Nutt,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  T.  B. 
Newton.  Skedee.  Okla.;  Fred  Nelson.  Holdridge,  Neb.: 
Chas.  Nuchols,  Charlotte.  N.  C. ;  M.  A.  Nashold,  Fargo, 
N.  D. 

Dan.  O’Connell.  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  B.  S.  Osborn, 
Elkhart,  Ind.;  Lee  Omohundro,  Little  Rock.  Ark.; 

P.  H.  O’Brien,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Dr.  C.  W.  Okey, 
Hudson.  S.  D. 

Geo.  E.  Painter,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  John  Peterson.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Ia. :  Jas.  T.  Park,  Brook,  Ind.;  T.  FI.  Parry,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.;  C.  H.  Peck,  Remington,  Ind.;  J.  A. 
Penn,  Dayton,  O. ;  Ed.  Patty.,  Bristow,  Okla. ;  C.  M. 
Powers,  Decatur,  Ill.;  Wm.  Peck,  Sterling.  Kans.;  H.  W. 
Peck.  Kenmare,  N.  D. ;  Clarence  IT.  Parker,  Minot, 

N. D. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Reiker,  Lancaster.  Pa.;  D.  R.  Rishel, 
Ottawa,  Pa.;  Marion  E.  Rose,  North  East.  Md. ;  George 
Rogers.  Omaha,  Neb.;  D.  A.  Robinson,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Fred.  Rageh  Danville,  Ilk:  R.  C.  Rains,  West  Frankford, 
Ilk;  J.  C.  Ramsey,  Manito,  Ilk;  W.  C.  Rains,  West 
Frankford,  Ilk;  Geo.  J.  Roll.  Blue  Island,  Ilk;  E.  S. 
Rogers.  Cleveland,  O. ;  R.  G.  Robinson,  Calgary,  Al¬ 
berta,  Canada. 

John  Philip  Sousa.  New  York;  Fred  Slocum,  Alcester, 
S.  D.  ;  M.  R.  Smith,  Council  Bluffs,  Ia. ;  R.  R.  Skinner. 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  August  Sarcander.  Ft.  Collins.  Colo,; 
Marion  Shoop.-  Novinger,  Mo.;  J.  FI.  Smith.  Columbus, 
W.  Ik  Springer,  Northfield  Falls,  Yt.;  IT.  D.  Smart, 
Gabon,  O. ;  Harry  E.  Smith,  Columbus,  O. ;  Jos.  Sea- 
horn.  Youngstown,  O.;  Wm.  Shattuck,  Coalgrove,  O.; 
Dr.  W.  L.  Straughn,  Waveland,  Ind.;  E.  C.  Schwartz, 
Luverne,  Minn,;  G.  A.  Sarles.  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  T.  C. 
Stoner.  Mt.  Zion,  Ill.;  Albert  Southard,  Pecatonica,  Ill.; 
A.  P.  Smith,  Goodwine,  Ilk;  H.  E.  Snyder,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  W.  A.  Smith.  Greenwood,  Mo.;  A.  H.  Sheppard, 
Atlantic  City.  N.  J. ;  Wm.  H.  Smith.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
H.  W.  Smith.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Southard,  York, 
Neb.;  Gus  Seivers.  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  Dave  Skoog, 
Holdridee,  Neb.;  IT.  FI.  Swart,  Scenery  Hill.  Pa.;  Ralph 
Stoop.  Chicora,  Pa.;  J.  S.  Speer,  St.  Marys,  Pa.;  Wm.  T. 
Smith,  Philadelphia;  IT.  II.  Sloan.  Philadelphia;  E.  F. 
Slear.  Philadelphia;  W.  W.  Sharpless,  Toughkenamon, 
Pa.;  F)r.  Shoffstall,  Sunburv,  Pa.;  Wm.  B.  Severn,  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  G.  B.  Scarlett,  Kennett  Springs,  Pa.;  W.  H. 
Schuyler,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Howard  J.  Schlicher,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Riley  Thompson.  Cainsville,  Mo.;  Samuel  Troxell,  Sun 
bury.  Pa.;  L.  D.  Towner.  Perryman,  Md.;  W.  D.  Town¬ 
send,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Chas.  Thorpe,  Geneva.  Neb.;  J.  L. 
Talcott,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Thomas,  Pleasant  Hill, 
Mo. ;  Harry  Turner,  Portal,  N.  D. ;  Fred.  Taylor.  Law- 
ton,  Ok'a.;  Geo.  Tucker,  Brenham,  Tex.;  G.  L.  Taylor, 
Sioux  City.  Ia. 

Geo.  Yolk,  Toledo.  O.;  E.  J.  Voss,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.; 
J.  \\  .  Yeatch,  Rossville,  Ilk;  Alexander  Vance,  Capron, 
Ill. ;  J.  G.  Van  Cott,  Broken  Bow.  Neb.;  H.  H.  Valen¬ 
tine,  Albany.  N.  Y  ;  B.  F.  Yeach,  Yerdon,  Neb.;  E.  I. 
Van  Derveer,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

H.  R.  Wynne,  Memphis,  Term.;  Chas.  Willey,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  ;  Potter  White,  Watertoum,  S.  D. :  J.  A. 
Ward,  Aberdeen.  S.  D. ;  Ben  B.  Ward,  Aberdeen,  S.  D.; 
J.  K.  Warren,  Birmingham,  Ala’.;  W.  Webber,  Columbus 

O.  ;  J.  E.  Wells,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.;  W.  N.  Wise,  Carmel, 
Ind.;  Wm.  Wettleaf,  Nichols,  Ia. ;  P.  C.  Ward,  Hickman, 
Ky. ;  E.  O.  White,  Columbia,  Ky. ;  Philip  Wakefield, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada.;  R.  Winters  Maple  Park,  Ill.; 
Frank  Workman.  Springfield,  Ilk;  C.  T.  Watson,  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.  Ya. :  J.  F.  Wulf,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  W.  A. 
Weidebusch.  Fairmont,  W.  Va. ;  C.  O.  Wood,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  W.  B.  Watson,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ;  Frank 
Woody,  Missoula,  Mont.;  Chas.  G.  Westcott,  Leesburg, 
Fla.;  R.  G.  Wheeler,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  F.  S.  Wright, 
South  W  ales,  N.  \  . ;  M.  L.  Welling,  Mechanicville, 

N.  Y. ;  E.  A.  Wadsworth,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. ;  H.  W.  Wilder, 
Lakewood,  N.  M. ;  Basil  Wagner,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  O.  D. 
W  illiams,  Luke.  Md. ;  Lee  Wertz,  Temple,  Pa. ;  Wm. 
Wolsteneroft,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chas.  Yocum.  Reading,  Pa.:  A.  L.  Yearous,  Eagle 
Grove,  Ia.;  J.  S.  Young,  Chicago,  Ilk 

I  he  following  named  professionals  are  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  Post  Series  Tournament  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Oct.  18  to  21.  1910: 

F.  G.  Bills,  Chicago,  Ilk;  H.  J.  Borden,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Edward  Banks.  Wilmington.  Dek 
W.  R.  Crosby,  O’Fallon.  Ill.:  Homer  L.  Clark.  East 
Alton.  Ilk;  R.  W.  Clancy.  Chicago,  Ilk 
A.  H.  Durston,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FT.  D.  Freeman,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Sint  Glover,  New  York;  L.  S.  German,  Aberdeen.  Md. ; 
J.  W.  Garrett,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  Fred  Gilbert, 
Spirit  Lakf.  Ia. 

W.  H.  Heer,  Guthrie,  Okla.;  R.  O.  Heikes,  Dayton. 

O.  ;  W  alter  Huff.  Macon.  Ga. ;  W.  Henderson,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky. ;  J.  M.  Hawkins,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  A.  M. 


Hatcher,  Bristol,  Tenn.;  M.  E.  Hensler,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Art.  Killam,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  L.  Lyon,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  C.  O.  Le  Compte, 
Eminence,  Ky. 

Geo.  W.  Maxwell,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Chas.  G.  Spencer,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  L.  J.  Squier,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  A.  E.  Sibley,  Boston.  Mass.;  J.  T.  Skelly, 
Wilmington,  Del;  W.  D.  Stannard,  Chicago,  Ilk 

Mrs.  Ad.  Topperwein,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  J.  R.  Taylor, 
Newark,  O. ;  IT.  G.  Taylor.  Meckling,  S.  D. 

Guy  Ward,  Macon,  Ga. ;  H.  S.  Welles,  New  York. 

C  A.  Young,  Springfield,  O. 

The  Interstate  Association, 

,  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Queen  City  Gun  Club. 

Marion,  Ind.,  Sept.  22. — The  Queen  City  Gun  Club 
of  this  city  held  a  two-day  registered  tournament  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week.  While  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  smaller  than  anticipated,  the  shooters  made  up 
in  enthusiasm  what  they  lacked  in  numbers,  and  the 
scores  were  good  throughout.  W.  N.  Wise  and  C.  L. 
Nickle  tied  for  high  average  with  1S9;  J.  R.  Taylor  was 
high  professional  with  195.  Scores : 


First  Day.  * 

A 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

W  N  Wise . 

......  200 

185 

200 

189 

C  1.  Nickle . 

.  200 

179 

200 

1S9 

Ed  Vcris  . 

.  200 

172 

Frank  Howard  ...... 

......  200 

175 

200 

isi 

II  M  Creviston . 

.  ■■’00 

129 

200 

16S 

C  C  Hickman . 

200 

180 

200 

1S4 

O  F  Britton . 

.  120 

95 

W  L  Straughn . 

.  °00 

188 

E  L  Grobe . 

200 

172 

Thos  Parry  . 

. .  200 

186 

200 

isi 

Professionals: 

T  R  lavlor . 

°oo 

191 

200 

195 

\V  F)  Stannard . 

.  200 

187 

Fred  Le  Noir  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

iso 

R  O  Heikes . 

.  200 

176 

200 

193 

Frank  Howard,  Sec’y. 


Siwanoy  Country  Club. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2. — The  members  of  the 
Siwanoy  Country  Club  met  this  afternoon  to  shoot  off 
the  ninth  leg  in  the  competitions  for  both  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  trophy  and  the  Police  Commissioner’s  trophy. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  poor  background,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cloudy  weather,  which  made  it  very 
difficult  to  see  the  targets,  some  good  records  were 
made,  as  the  following  scores  will  show: 


President’s  trophy 

.  25  targets: 

H.  T. 

H. 

T. 

W  Thorpe  . 

10  15 

C  W  Holmes  _ 

...  0 

22 

T,  G  Rauch . 

0  17 

W  Thorpe,  Tr.... 

...10 

25 

E  W  Valentine . 

0  22 

G  A  Wylie . 

...  10 

25 

H  J  Smith . 

10  24 

Police  Commissioner’s  trophv,  25  targets: 

W  Thorpe  . 

10  20 

G  A  Wylie . 

9R 

L  G  Rauch  . 

5  22 

C  \\  Holmes.... 

...  3 

24 

E  \Y  V  alentine  . 

3  21 

W  Thorpe,  Jr.  .. 

...  9 

25 

H  T  Smith . 

10  25 

After  the  above  competitions  were  concluded,  a  series 
of  sweepstake  shoots  were  held,  which  created  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  the  members. 

The  next  shoot  for  the  two  trophies  before  mentioned 
will  be  held  on  Oct.  8. 

H.  J.  Smith. 


Trap  in  Wes!  Virginia. 

Paden  Park,  W.  Ya.,  Sept.  24. — The  two-dav  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  Paden  Park  Gun  Club  on  the  22d  and  23d 
was  favored  with  perfect  weather  and  perfect  targets,  but 
a  lack  of  shooters,  the  fairs  at  Parkerspurg  and  Clarks¬ 
burg  keeping  a  number  of  the  boys  away  from  the 
shoot.  File  Wheeling  boys  are  all  to  the  good,  and  we 
prophesy  a  crackerjack  shoot  on  their  grounds  Oct.  '3 
and  4.  The  chicken  and  waffles  dinner  served  each  day 
was  enjoyed  to  the  full  by  all  the  visitors.  Scores: 


1st  day. 

2d  day 

1st  day. 

2d  day 

E  O  Bower .  138 

142 

T  Freiderichs. 

122 

A  N  Davis .  139 

138 

Don  Smith  . . . . 

130 

F'  M  Mclntire.  136 

130 

Doc  Smith  . . . . 

97 

A  Higginboth’m.134 

T  M  Sperry... 

139 

L  F.  Lantz .  124 

Mrs  Lantz  .... 

103 

S  R  Wells .  122 

L  G  Kinchels. 

ii2 

R  E  Schubert.  .  130 

Professionals : 

D  W  Gorham..  137 

143 

H  S  Welles.... 

114 

143 

T  M  Hawkins..  139 

138 

T  C  Garland.... 

129 

137 

E  H  Taylor....  132 

141 

T.  M.  McIntire,  Sec  y. 

Ossining  Gun  Club. 

Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24. — The  second  prize  shoot  of 
the  season  of  the  Ossining  Gun  Club  was  held  to-day. 
Several  practice  events  were  shot,  and  the  following 
prize  events:  First  prize  in  event  No.  1  was  won  by 

G.  B.  Hubbell,  the  prize  being  a  copper  cooking  set; 
second  pri>:e,  a  fancy  set  of  dominos,  was  won  by  G.  H. 
Fldridge.  Event  2,  the  prize,  an  elegant  meerschaum 
pipe  in  case,  donated  by  a  member,  was  won  by  C.  G. 
Blandford.  Both  events  were  at  25  targets  each: 

The  scores: 

Event  1 : 


Hubbell  . 

H.  T. 
.  3  21 

H.  T. 
..  2  IS 

Eldredge  . . 

.  10  19 

Blandford  . 

0  12 

Event  2: 
Hnbbeh  ... 

.  2  21 

..  5  15 

Eldredge  . 

.  10  16 

Blandford  . 

J.  T.  Hyland, 

9  22 
Sec’y. 
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American  Versus  English  Shell  Construction 


The  Corrugated  Head  used  on  Winchester  Shells  is  a 
Winchester  Patent— an  ingenious  American  device.  It 
is  a  far  superior  style  of  construction  to  the  old  English 
system  of  metal  lining,  once  used  in  Winchester  Shells, 
but  discarded  long  ago. 


Pneumatic  tires  supplanted  solid  ones  on  automobiles,  because  they  absorb  the  shock  instead  of  simply  diverting  it  to  the 
axles,  only  to  make  them  crystallize  and  break.  The  Patent  Corrugated  Head  on  Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater 
smokeless  powder  shells  absorbs  the  shock  of  the  powder  explosion  instead  of  localizing  it,  as  the  old  English  way  of  metal 
lining  does.  That’s  why  Winchester  Shells,  with  their  modern  American  patented  construction,  are  as  superior  to  shells 
made  according  to  the  English  method  of  times  long  past,  as  pneumatic  tires  are  superior  to  solid  ones  for  automobiles.  The 
superiority  of  the  American  system  of  making  shells  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  victory  of  the  All-American  team  over 
the  team  of  English  trap  shooters,  the  latter  attributing  their  defeat  to  being  handicapped  by  using  English  made  shells, 
which  they  acknowledged  were  far  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  Americans.  The  shooter  on  the  American  team  that  was 
“High  Gun"  for  the  entire  trip  was  W.  R.  Crosby,  and  he  used  exclusively  Winchester  “Leader”  Shells,  made  with  the 
Winchester  Patent  Corrugated  Heads.  If  you  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  modern.  American  ideas  in  shell  making,  which 
have  been  proven  superior  to  the  old  English  system  of  construction,  you  can  do  so  by  always  shooting  # 

WINCHESTER 

Shotgun  Shells,  Made  With  Patent  Corrugated  Heads 


J 


Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

T  HE  contests  for  the  club’s  live  bird  trophy  were  re¬ 
sumed  on  Sept.  22,  with  a  small  attendance,  only  five 
shooters  taking  part.  The  day  was  pleasant,  but  very 
hot,  with  no  wind.  The  birds  were  an  unusually  good 
lot  for  this  season  of  the  year,  most  of  them  being  fast 
and  strong  fliers.  Dr.  Shouse  acted  as  referee  and  scorer. 
In  the  first  event  Koch  made  a  straight  score,  the  onlv 
one  recorded  during  the  afternoon.  Schreck  was  high 
for  the  afternoon  with  46  out  of  50.  Koch  and  Walker 
second  with  43  each.  Gould  shot  at  35  b'rds,  but  was 
not  in  good  form  and  withdrew.  In  the  third  event  a 
trophy  was  offered  by  the  club.  Walker  and  Schreck  tying 
on  10  straight.  The  tie  was  shot  off  in  the  last  event,  and 
Schreck  proved  the  winner  with  10  to  Walker’s  8. 

The  trophy  event  began  in  January,  and  one  contest  has 
been  held  each  month,  with  the  excention  of  July  and 
August.  The  series  ends  with  the  December  contest. 
The  seven  best  scores  are  to  be  counted. 

Only  four  of  those  who  entered  have  remained  in  the 
-contest:  of  these  Gould  has  a  total  of  97  out  of  105  birds; 
Schreck,  93:  Walker.  92;  Payne  has  shot  in  six  matches 
and  killed  79  out  of  90.  Taking  the  best  five  scores  of 
the  seven  matches  held,  Payne  and  Gould  are  tied  on  68, 
and  Schreck  and  Walker  on  67  each. 


A o.  1,  15  b’rds, 
Schreck.  32yds.  . 

Koch,  30  . 

Walker.  33  . 

Payne,  32  . 

Gould,  30  . 


entrance  $8.75,  divided  60,  40  per  cent. : 

. 1 10021121 2221 21 — 1 3 

. •. . 111211111112121—15 

. 22021121  *111*12— 12 

. 011022221110021—11 

. 02211111*111011—12 


Xo.  2.  trophy,  15  birds,  entrance  $8.75: 


Walker,  31  . 010111111111211—13 

Schreck.  31  . .- . 1 2*121022211111 — 13 

Gould,  30  . 121*02122221111—13 

Koch,  30  . 111110112212120—13 

Tayne,  32  . 1222101*21112*1—12 

Xo.  3.  10  birds,  entrance  $5,  60  and  40  per  cent.: 

Walker.  32  .  . 1111221121—10 

Schreck,  32  . 1211111111—10 

Koch,  30  . 2212112011—  9 

Payne,  32  . 02*2211000—  5 

Gould,  30  . 0022*w  —  2 

Jay,  30  . 00*01  —  1 


KTo.  4,  10  birds,  $5  entrance,  $5  to  first  and  $2.50  to 
second : 

Schreck,  32yds . 1121111211—10 

Walker,  32  .  . 2102121012—  8 

Koch,  30  . 1110012010—  6 


The  sixth  of  the  club's  money-back  tournaments  was 
held  on  Sept.  25,  and  proved  to  be  the  most  successful 
one  of  the  series.  The  program  was  150  targets,  in  ten 
15-target  events,  entrance  $1.30  in  each,  with  $1  extra  for 
the  money-back  purse,  making  a  total  entrance  of  $14. 
There  was  also  an  optional  $2  sweep  on  the  entire  pro¬ 


gram.  Money  divided  Rose  system,  5,  4,  3,  1,  in  the  first 
five  events,  and  percentage  system,  40,  30,  20  and  10 
per  cent.,  in  the  last  five.  Messrs.  Lambert  and  O.  Hola- 
day,  Sr.,  gave  good  satisfaction  as  referee,  and  E.  J. 
McArdle  acted  as  scorer.  The  weather  was  perfect,  just 
a  trifle  too  warm,  perhaps,  but  with  no  -wind  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  flight  of  the  targets.  Everything  went 
smoothly,  nothing  occurring  to  delay  the  sport.  Shoot¬ 
ing  began  about  10:30  A.  M.,  and,  was  finished  just  be¬ 
fore  dusk.  George  Harold  had  charge  of  the  financial 
end  of  the  work  and  kept  none  of  the  shooters  waiting 
for  their  money.  The  club  offered  a  solid  silver  tea 
service  for  high  amateur  average,  and  this  was  won  by 
George  Dameron,  one  oT  our  best  local  shooters,  on  a 
score  of  145,  or  96.6  per  cent.  C.  A.  Young,  professional, 
was  high  man  for  the  day  with  146,  which  included  a 
run  of  75  straight  in  the  first  six  events.  E.  M.  Stout, 
of  Circleville,  was  second  high  amateur  with  143.  Fol¬ 
lowing  him  came  J.  Penn,  W.  Webster  and  F.  Alkire 
with  139  each. 

Among  the  visiting  shooters  were:  J.  Penn  and  I. 
Brandenburg,  Davton,  O. ;  W.  Webster  and  Lon  Fisher, 
Columbus,  O. ;  E.  M.  Stout.  J.  S.  Ritt,  J.  E.  Walters 
and  Chas.  Fellers,  Circleville,  O.;  J.  G.  Francis,  Har¬ 
rison,  O.;  F.  Alkire,  Williamsport,  O. 

The  monev-back  pur<e  amounted  to  $50,  tile  losses 
footing  up  $33.53,  divided  among  thirteen  shooters  in 
sume  ranging  from  17  cents  to  $5.11. 

Squad  "No.  2,  Irwin,  Francis,  Dameron.  Schreck  and 
Brandenburg,  made  the  high  squad  record,  all  but 
Brandenburg  breaking  straight  in  the  last  event.  He 
dropped  one  target,  making  the  total  74  out  of  75. 

The  last  tournament  of  the  series  will  be  held  on  Oct. 
30.  The  series  this  season  has  been  more  popular  than 
the  one  of  last  year,  and  the  policy  of  the  c'ub  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  shoot¬ 
ers  in  this  section. 


Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

Sampson  . 

....  14 

12 

13 

13 

12 

12 

n 

14 

15 

13 

128 

Tohnson  . 

....  10 

11 

14 

13 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

15 

126 

Young  . 

. ...  13 

15 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

15 

15 

14 

146 

Perry  . 

. ...  15 

15 

13 

14 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

15 

139 

Trimble  . 

....  14 

13 

12 

13 

13 

12 

12 

12 

13 

14 

128 

Trwin  . 

13 

9 

10 

13 

11 

12 

12 

10 

15 

118 

Francis  . 

15 

12 

11 

11 

12 

11 

15 

14 

15 

129 

Dameron  . 

....  15 

15 

14 

15 

14 

15 

15 

14 

13 

15 

145 

Shreck  . 

....  11 

13 

13 

u 

14 

12 

14 

14 

13 

15 

130 

I  Brandenburg  ... 

. ...  14' 

14 

14 

11 

14 

11 

11 

14 

14 

14 

131 

Webster  . 

.....  15 

14 

14 

12 

14 

15 

14 

15 

13 

13 

139 

Coffman  . 

. ...  11 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

13 

15 

12 

136 

Winer  . 

. ...  15 

14 

11 

13 

11 

14 

15 

14 

13 

15 

136 

Fisher  . 

....  12 

14 

9 

14 

11 

12 

13 

15 

13 

14 

117 

Woodburv  . 

....  12 

11 

11 

10 

15 

13 

12 

15 

15 

14 

118 

Moeller  . 

. ...  14 

12 

15 

12 

12 

15 

11 

14 

15 

15 

135 

Alkire  . 

. ...  14 

14 

12 

13 

13 

15 

15 

14 

15 

14 

139 

Ritt  . 

....  14 

13 

15 

12 

12 

12 

8 

10 

11 

11 

118 

Walters  . 

. ...  13 

13 

14 

14 

12 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

135 

Stout  . 

. ...  15 

14 

12 

14 

15 

15 

15 

13 

15 

14 

143 

Smith  . 

....  13 

13 

14 

13 

13 

14 

12 

12 

13 

14 

131 

Fellers  .  10  13  11  12  13  10  12  13  14  13  121 

Gould  .  11  10  11  11  10 .  53 

Bird  .  12  11  8  11  13  14  13  15  97 

Connelly  .  12  13  12  12  12  15  13  13  102 


Bridgeport  (Ill.)  Tournament. 

Bridgeport,  Ill.,  Sept.  24.— A  two-day  registered  tour¬ 
nament  was  held  by  the  Bridgeport  Gun  Club  on  the 
22d  and  23d.  Thirty-two  amateurs  and  professionals  were 
present  to  try  their  skill  at  ithe  traps,  and  the  scores 
given  below  speak  for  themselves: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

- - i  r - *■ - “V 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Ira  Galbraith  . 

.  20 

IS 

G  W  Ball . 

.  200 

167 

182 

H  H  Hicks . 

.  200 

187 

200 

T  I,  Andrews . 

....  200 

168 

200 

191 

T  A  Campbell . 

.  200 

168 

200 

187 

F  Davis  . 

.  200 

129 

200 

168 

S  Martin  . 

.  200 

159 

200 

172 

B  F  Wi  rebeck . 

.  200 

129 

200 

141 

T  W  Veatch . 

.  200 

176 

200 

160 

O  L  Walker . 

.  200 

160 

200 

168 

\V  T  Kincaid . 

.  200 

149 

200 

161 

P  Taylor  . 

.  200 

122 

200 

135 

W  H  Haws . 

.  200 

155 

200 

160 

S  T  Alexander . 

200 

138 

P  Wallace  . 

200 

129 

H  L  Logan . 

120 

93 

W  T  Baker  . 

160 

138 

F  Guyon  . 

200 

148 

E  E  Neal  . 

.  100 

90 

200 

168 

G  A  Beard . 

.  200 

151 

200 

164 

F  P  Fuchs . 

.  200 

174 

200 

165 

Wm  Huddy  . 

200 

170 

Tas  Rush  . 

. .. 

100 

85 

C  C  Hooks . 

.  200 

154 

Chas  Albright  . 

.  200 

165 

Don  Haven  . 

.  200 

131 

C  M  Franke . 

.  200 

154 

Geo  Spe.asel  . 

Professionals : 

.....  20 

11 

196 

C  G  Spencer . 

.  200 

186 

200 

H  Clark  . 

.  200 

187 

200 

190 

A  Killam  . 

.  200 

184 

200 

192 

S  Graham  . 

.  200 

183 

200 

191 

Registered  Tournament*. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.-  The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Sept.  24: 
Nov.  1-2.— New  Athens,  Ill.— Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Xov.  10-11.— Kansas  City,  Mo.— Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 
T.  R.  Elliott,  Sec'y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


550 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Oct.  i,  1910. 


Clay  Bird  Shooting  from  a  Boat. 

To  the  various  arts  which  are  taught  at  the  shooting 
school  the  latest  addition  is  shooting  from  a  boat,  in 
the  fens  of  .Lincolnshire  and  of  the  adjoining  counties, 
in  lakes  and  on  lochs,  also  on  the  various  tidal  waters 
round  the  coast,  some  of  the  best  shooting  is  obtainaule 
from  boats,  liven  the  snipe  on  the  huniole  mill  pond 
is  frequently  best  approached  front  the  water,  or,  at  any 
rate,  one  gun  may  advantageously  be  so  placed  to  work 
in  collaboration  with  someone  on  the  bank,  a  dog  or 
dogs  working  the  reeds  between.  The  \vest  London 
Shooting  School,  which  is  ever  on  the  lookout  lor 
novelties  in  shooting  practice,  has  lately  dug  a  pond, 
conveniently  situated,  111  the  neighborhood  ol  the  high 
tower  and  in  juxtaposition  to  the  grouse  butts,  whore 
provision  exists  lor  throwing  low  crossing  shots  from  a 
variety  of  directions. 

The  most  competent  performer  with  a  gun  would  find 
himself  very  much  at  sea,  so  to  speak,  if  asked  to  re¬ 
peat  some  of  his  favorite  shots  from  a  boat.  Yachting 
experience  teaches  a  man  the  etiquette  of  rowing  or 
being  rowed  in  a  dinghy,  but,  even  so,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  mere  sitting  still  in  a  boat  and  main¬ 
taining  constant  readiness  to  shoot  111  any  direction, 
floats  for  this  class  of  work  are  either  Hat-bottomed  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  as  light  draft  as  possible  consistent  with 
safety.  One  person  as  a  rule  rows,  while  the  other 
ing  out  this  program.  The  man  rowing  is  as  a  rule  on 
the  front  seat,  and  to  keep  the  boat’s  nose  from  plow¬ 
ing  too  deeply  into  the  water,  the  shooter  has  no  al- 
ternavite  but  to  sit  at  the  stern  of  the  boat.  His  power 
of  shooting  is  considerably  circumscribed  by  the  fact 
of  facing  the  rower.  He  can  only  comfortably  take 
birds  on  the  left,  presuming,  of  course,  that  he  fires 
from  the  right  shoulder  in  the  ordinary  •  way.  Overhead 
birds  are  at  all  times  difficult  shots,  because  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  taking  them  well  forward,  due  to  the 
proximity  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  of  the  rower's  ear. 

If  the  shooter  occupies  the  middle  seat  with  his  back 
to  the  rower  perfect  freedom  exists,  but  at  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  only  being  able  to  fire  behind,  whereas 
most  of  the  birds  rise  in  advance  of  the  boat.  This  is 
remedied,  when  slow  rowing  suffices,  by  working  the 
boat  backwards,  the  high  stern,  due  to  having  the 
shooter  in  the  middle  seat,  assisting  this  form  ot  pro¬ 
pulsion.  When  the  direction  is  reversed,  and  ordinary 
rowing  is  adopted,  the  shooter  must  move  to  the  back 
seat,  and  thenceforward  limit  his  shots  to  birds  showing 
on  the  left. 

A  specially  designed  rowboat  would  contain,  in  the 
place  of  the  ordinary  seats  at  the  back,  a  sort  of  music- 
stool  arrangement,  the  rotation  of  which  would  enable 
shots  to  be  taken  in  almost  any  direction.  Forward  ones 
could  be  accomplished  when  necessary  by  standing  up 
and  shooting  well  clear  of  the  rower’s  head.  Fetter  still, 
from  the  shooting  point  of  view,  would  be  a  longer  boat 
ballasted  or  otherwise  weighted  behind,  so  that  the 
shooter  could  instal  his  rotating  stool  in  front.  Such 
a  boat  would,  however,  be  somewhat  unseaworthv,  and 
in  any  event  difficult  to  manipulate  when  gathering 
wounded  game  from  the  water.  The  problem  is  certainly 
an  interesting  one,  and  no  doubt  many  shooters  have 
solved  it  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  adopting  various 
home-made  devices.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  temporary  measure  is  to  place  on  the  seat  a 
hard  cushion  about  3in.  thick,  covered  with  painted 
canvas  so  as  to  be  readily  freed  from  salt-water  splash- 
ings.  The  extra  height  is  advantageous,  because  the  leg 
room  imparts  greater  freedom  of  motion  to  the  body. 
The  necessity  for  constant  alertness  and  the  need  to 
jump  up  at  any  moment  and  take  a  shot  which  is  im¬ 
possible  in  the  crouched  sitting  position,  introduce  prob¬ 
lems  which  do  not  arise  in  ordinary  shooting.  The 
evening  flight  of  duck  is  often  enjoyed  to  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  from  a  boat,  all  birds  that’  fall  on  the  water 
being  easy  to  gather,  while  those  on  the  mud  may  wait 
till  a  convenient  opportunity  arrives  for  fetching  them. 
A  boat  is  warm  and  dry  compared  with  the  tub  sunk  in 
the  ooze,  and  it  may  be  concealed  under  sea  walls  or 
in  low-lving  creeks  at  most  states  of  the  t’de.  the  m 
trouble  being  to  maintain  the  standard  of  shooting  form 
which  has  been  acquired  by  practice  on  dry  land. 

At  Ealing  the  facilities  now  exist  for  obtaining  tuition 
in  this  very  sporting  style  of  shooting.  Their  boat 
joggles  and  turns  and  twists  and  nearly  capsizes  with 
sufficient  frequency  to  be  thoroughly  realistic.  It  has 
a  flat  bottom,  and  is  not  always  thoroughly  bailed  out, 
so  that  the  margin  for  uncalculated  movements  is  ex¬ 
tremely  small.  To  take  a  high  bird  thrown  from  the 
top  story  of  the  tower  at  the  precise  moment  that  the 
boat  collides  with  the  bank  is  to  wish  that  the  two 
movements  were  equal  and  opposite,  rather  than  work¬ 
ing  in  combination,  with  malicious  intention  to  send  the 
shooter  overboard.  The  alternative  of  sitting  down  and 
taking  low-flying  and  other  birds  right  and  left  is  to 
wish  for  a  turn-table  joint  in  the  region  of  the  hips. 
Left-hand  birds,  though  presenting  least  difficulty,  are 
usually  taken  with  rather  less  swing  and  rather  more 
forward  snapping  than  is  usual.  Birds  on  the  right  are 
best  dealt  with  by  rising  from  the  seat  and  importing 
a  slight  swing  to  the  body,  which  enables  the  neces¬ 
sary  forward  allowance  to  be  provided. 

Another  very  interesting  shot  is  to  sit  with  the  back 
to  the  high  tower  and  have  the  birds  thrown  so  that 
they  must  be  shot  as  overhead  going-away  birds.  The 
ordinary  swing  with  the  birds  is  impossible,  and  the 
problem  resolves  itself  into  a  quick  snap  at  a  point  in 
front  of  the  bird.  Wonderful  timing  is  necessary  to 
pull  the  trigger  so  as  to  make  the  charge  of  shot  inter¬ 
sect  the  line  of  the  bird’s  flight  at  the  psychological 
moment.  Several  right  and  lefts  were  obtained  under 
these  conditions,  so  showing  that  shots  of  the  most 
difficult  nature,  which  occur  too  infrequently  for  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  obtained,  can  be  mastered  at  the  shooting 
school,  so  that  the  conditions  of  success  may  be  stored 
in  the  mind  for  future  use.  This  particular  kind  of 
shot  is  frequently  taken  in  cover  shooting  by  the  keen 
sportsman  who  keeps  a  weather  eye  open  for  stray  wood- 
pigeons.  The  Ealing  boat  is  apparently 
for  taking  shots  in  a  standing  position.  The  bottom 
being  flat  and  the  sides  vertical,  there  is  very  little  com¬ 


pensating  buoyancy  to  counteract  -  a  sideways  lurch. 

1  m  the  other  hand,  it  works  very  well  for  practice  in  the 
sitting  position,  and  after  a  very  short  time  the  special 
difficulties  of  boat  shooting  nearly  disappear.  Many  hours 
on  the  water  are,  however,  necessary  to  attain  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  a  practiced  wildfowler.  He  is  used  to  rowing 
as  well  as  shooting,  and  his  power  of  dropping  the  oars 
to  take  up  the  gun  and  let  off  a  well-aimed  shot  has  to 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  proportion  of  the  wild- 
fowler’s  skill  is  worth  cultivation  by  those  shooters  who 
own  water  frequented  by  duck  or  snipe.  Bags  may  not 
always  be  large,  but  the  manipulation  of  a  boat  adds 
sufficient  interest  to  the  proceedings  to  prevent  any 
suggestion  of  monotony.  Coot  driving  in  Norfolk  affords 
many  exciting  experiences,  while  making  great  demands 
on  the  shooter's  power  of  doing  himself  justice  firing 
from  a  boat.  No  better  idea  was  ever  developed  than 
to  introduce  the  conditions  of  boat  shooting  on  a 
miniature  scale  at  a  shooting  school. — The  Field 
(.London). 


Uniontown  Gun  Club. 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept.  20. — Our  gun  club  gave  its 
registered  shoot  yesterday,  and  forty-two  lovers  of  the 
gun  toed  the  mark,  all  but  five  shooting  through  the 
entire  program.  C.  F.  Moore  was  high  amateur  with  145 
targets  broken.  F.  B.  T.  and  Guyton  second  and  third 
respectively  with  143  and  142.  F.  C.  Robinson  was  the 


efficient  secretary.  Scores: 

Events:  123  4’  56789  10  Broke. 

\Ym  Gribble  .  13  11  13  11  10  13  13  14  13  14  125 

H  R  Bovd .  8  15  12  13  10  1114  12  1110  116 

E  C  Phillips . 10  14  10  13  13  12  13  11  12  14  122 

\Y  H  Schuyler .  14  12  13  13  14  10  14  11  9  13  123 

T  Gates  .  11  15  13  15  11  12  10  11  13  13  124 

E  G  Kaiser .  11  11  13  10  8  11  10  14  11  12  111 

T  B  T  .  15  15  14  13  15  15  14  13  15  14  143 

C  S  Crawford .  14  15  15  14  14  13  14  12  15  12  138 

K  F  Crawford .  13  13  15  14  13  13  15  11  13  13  133 

L  V  Foster .  13  13  11  15  15  14  14’  14  14  13  136 

R  S  Denniker .  14  13  15  15  12  15  12  15  15  15  140 

C  F  Suter . 15  15  14  15  12  14  15  13  15  14  140 

C  F  Moore .  15  15  15  14  14  14  15  14  15  14  145 

T  I  Morrison  .  12  14  14  14  14  14  15  11  13  15  136 

Geo  Marker  .  14  14  15  15  15  13  12  14'  14  15  141 

R  T  West .  14  12  15  14  15  14  14  13  14  13  138 

W  J  Lyons  .  11  11  10  8  12  12  10  12  12  13  111 

Frank  Dawson  .  10  10  10  10  12  9  15  12  14  12  114 

Frank  G  Sessler  . 11  14  13  13  12  11  11  12  13  12  122 

G  C  Gault .  8  9  9  12  11  8  11  16  9  9  92 

Cooper  .  14  13  12  14  13  12  14  15  8  14  129 

Guyton  .  15  15  14  14  14  14  15  14  13  14  142 

Hichev  .  12  11  10  15  11  9  15  14  9  9  114 

Robbie  .  11  12  12  13  11  12  13  12  14  15  125 

Evans  .  13  14  11  13  13  12  10  12  12  10  120 

Bortz  .  10  10  9  7  13  8  6  11  12  9  96 

Burchinal  .  12  13  15  13  14  15  10  12  13  13  130 

Dad  .  12  15  12  15  12  11  12  13  13  13  12S 

Smith  .  14  12  13  13  9  8  12  12  13  . .  100 

Carrol  .  7  9  10  11  13  11  13  13  11  8  106 

Martin  .  6  3  9  6  8  5  6  3  7  8  61 

T  K  Gates .  13  13  13  5 .  44 

G  F  Titlow . 11  14  14 .  39 

Craft  .  10  10  11  8  11  13  17  9  . .  79 

C  Gribble  .  10  12  11  10 .  43 

A  Hogan  .  8  10 . 18 

Professionals : 

H  Keller  .  12  15  14  13  12  13  13  15  13  14  134 

Luther  T  Squier .  14  15  15  14  14  14  13  13  13  14  137 

Tames  Lewis  .  15  13  15  14  14  14  13  13  15  14  142 

H  E  Young .  11  11  13  14  13  13  10  12  9  11  117 

P  T  Evans .  12  14  14  14  13  14  12  12  15  11  131 

J  C  Garland .  15  13  12  13  14  14  12  11  14  12  130 


Newton  (III.)  Gun  Club. 

Newton,  Ill.,  Sept.  19. — A  one-day  shoot  was  run  off 
by  the  Newton  Gun  Club  to-day.  In  the  special  event 
for  a  Baker  gun,  Chas.  A.  Young  and  Dan  Haven  tied 
with  20  each.  Scores: 

Events:  123456789  10  11  12 

Targets:  15  20  15  10  15  20  15  20  20  15  15  20  Brk. 

C  H  Albught .  12  19  14  8  13  IS  11  18  16  12  11  18  170 

C  M  Franke .  6  12  11  8  11  16  12  18  17  13  12  18  154 

Geo  Roebuck  .  10  19  11  10  15  18  14  18  18  14  15  17  179 

R  M  Fusbay .  12  12  13  7  13  17  12  17  IS  13  11  16  161 

Ed  Wilson  . .  8  12  10  ....  11 .  30 

Rov  Shup  .  11 .  11 

W  H  Haws .  13  16  12  10  14  17  11  18  18  13  14  16  172 

Tas  Rush  .  14  17  13  7  14  IS  11  16  19  8  14  19  170 

E  Parkhurst  .  9  18  H  5  10  12 .  65 

O  N  Ford. . .  15  20  15  10  14  18  13  19  18  15  14’  19  190 

Elmer  Neal . 18  11  15  16  11  13  15  104 

Don  Haven  .  0  0  0  0  0  0  O' 14  15  8  9  18  64 

Geo  Speasel . 10 .  10 

Professionals: 

C  G  Spencer  .  15  20  14  10  15  20  15  19  20  15  15  20  198 

Homer  Clark  ....  15  20  14  10  15  19  15  20  17  15  15  19  194 

Tohn  S  Boa .  14  17  15  8  12  18  12  15  19  12  11  16  169 

Chas  A  Young. . . .  13  19  15  10  13  19  14  18  19  14  14  19  187 

E  S  Graham .  14  19  14  9  14  19  14  19  19  15  15  19  190 

A  Killen  .  14  18  14  10  13  18  15  19  18  15  15  20  189 

C.  M.  Franke,  Sec’y. 


East  Millstone  Gun  Club. 

Secretary  F.  A.  Jackson  writes  us  that  the  “annual 
Columbus  Day  shoot  of  the  East  Millstone,  N.  J..  Gun 
Club,  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Whitehouse  vs.  East  Millstone,  five-man  team  race,  50 
targets  per  man.  Events  1  to  5,  at  20  targets,  entrance 
$1.40  each;  events  6  and  7,  at  25  targets,  entrance  $1.50 
each.  Last  50  targets  to  constitute  team  race.  At  our 
last  shoot  thirty-five  took  part.  At  this  shoot  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  at  least  fifty.  Any  one  may  shoot  for 
target-  only.  High  amateur  guns,  $3,  $2,  $1.  Money 
divided  Hose  system.  5,  3,  2,  1.  All  standard  loads  for 
sale  on  the  grounds.” 


Westy  Hogan  Shoot — 1910. 


The  Squier  money-back  system  worked  as  follows  at 
the  recent  Westy  Hogan  tournament: 

One  hundred  pnd  forty  amateurs  shot  through  the  en¬ 
tire  three  days’  program  for  the  money. 

Eighty-two  failed  to  win  their  entrance,  less  price  of 
targets.  Their  losses  varied  from  10  cents  to  $32.35.. 
The  total  losses  amounted  to  $1,020.05.  Losses  were  based 
on  total  entrance  of  $44',  less  targets,  $10,  or  $34  net. 

The  purse  created  under  the  money-back  system 
amounted  to  $1,521.85.  This  was  made  up  from  the  added 
money  (one  cent  for  each  target  thrown  and  the  $1  per 
day  extra  entrance).  After  paying  all  losses  in  full 
($1,020.05),  a  surplus  of  $501.80  was  left  for  high  guns. 
This,  according  to  the  division  of  surplus  money,  went  to 
the  thirty  high  guns. 

The  names  of  those  who  participated  in  the  division 
of  this  surplus  or  average  money,  together  with  their 
totals  and  the  amount  that  each  received,  follow: 


J  R  Graham . 

F  S  Wright . 

C  H  Newcomb  . . . 
Fred  Coleman  . . . 

H  P  Herrman _ 

A  B  Richardson.. 
O  D  Williams.... 

C  E  Mink . : 

G  E  Painter . 

H  Schlicher  . 

W  A  Wiedebusch 
Wm  Shattuck  .... 

T  E  Crayton  . 

A  Heil  . 

D  A  Edwards.... 

L  S  Page . 

B  V  Covert . 

T  L  Tolcott . 

H  E  Smith . 

D  L  Culver  . 

J  D  Burtis  . 

F  M  Edwards.... 
C  de  Ouillfeldt  ... 

F  A  SlcNeir . 

Lon  Fisher  . 

T  E  Clay . 

O  E  Carpenter... 

J  A  Flick . 

J  L  Englert . 

T  D  Hackett . 

Total . 


Score. 

Amount. 

489 

$55.25 

483 

50.25 

480 

54.20 

477 

40.20 

472 

40.20 

469 

35.10 

467 

30.10 

466 

25.10 

463 

18.80 

463 

.  18.80 

463 

18.80 

463 

18.80 

462 

12.60 

462 

12.60 

461 

5.00 

4’61 

5.00 

460 

5.00 

459 

5.00 

459 

5.00- 

458 

5.00 

458 

5.00 

457 

5.00 

457 

5.00 

457 

5.00 

,  457 

5.00 

.  455 

5.00 

.  454 

5.00 

.  454 

5.00 

.  454 

5.00 

.  454 

5.00 

.  $501.80 

Trap  in  Oklahoma. 

Perry,  Okla.,  Sept.  16. — Our  Gun  Club’s  two-day  tour¬ 
nament  was  shot  on  their  grounds  on  the  14th  and  15th 
inst.  There  were  ten  20-target  events  each  day,  and  T.  B. 
Newton  carried  off  high  average  for  the  two  days  with 
384  breaks,  Ed.  O’Brien,  professional,  rolling  up  the 
splendid  total  of  396,  a  99  per  cent,  performance.  There 
was  a  special  event  each  day  at  15  pairs  of  doubles. 
Scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


T  B  Newton _ 

400 

384 

C  Y  Zutavem.. 

.  400 

357 

W  C  Williams.. 

400 

383 

Joe  Bell  . 

.  400 

356- 

T  T  Hartman... 

400 

381 

S  W  Burr . 

,  400 

344 

PI  Dixon  . 

400 

380 

O  Mentzer  . 

.  400 

330 

F  Huston  . 

400 

380 

Harry  Bettis  .. 

.  400 

329 

T  Appleman  .... 

400 

375 

O  H  Nutt . 

.  280 

249 

D  B  Harriman.. 

400 

371 

R  Frazier  . 

.  200 

iso- 

Dick  Bates  _ 

4’00 

368 

Tom  Ray  . 

.  200 

183 

R  Carpenter  . . . 

400 

361 

T  D  Sweet . 

.  200 

176 

W  R  Campbell. 

400 

358 

Professionals 

Ed  O’Brien  .... 

400 

396 

H  Donnelly  . . . 

.  400 

376. 

Ed  Fosgard  .... 

400 

392 

Chris  Gottlieb. 

.  400 

375 

W  II  Heer . 

400 

391 

Fred  Bell  *  . . . 

.  400 

374 

F  M  Faurote.... 

400 

382 

Dave  Elliott  ... 

..200 

160 

The  event  at  15 

pams 

of 

doubles  had  scores  as 

foil 

ovvs : 

1st  day.  2d  day 

1st  day.  2d  day 

O  PI  Nutt . 

23 

22 

Dick  Bates  . 

18 

16 

F  Huston  . 

27 

23 

()  Mentzer  . 

16 

16 

R  Carpenter  .... 

18 

18 

S  W  Burr . 

21 

17- 

F  T  Hartman... 

25 

24 

W  R  Campbell.. 

21 

23 

H  Dixon  . 

22 

24 

C  V  Zutavam... 

18 

22 

Toe  Bell  . 

20 

21 

1  W  Appleman. 

25 

25 

T  B  Newton.... 

21 

16 

Kay  Frazier  .... 

25 

21 

D  B  Harriman.. 

25 

22 

J  D  Sweet . 

18 

Professionals: 

H  W  Pleer . 

24’ 

29 

H  Donnelly  .... 

21 

22 

Ed  O'Brien  _ 

27 

23 

Fred  Bell  . 

23 

Ed  Fosgard  .... 

26 

.. 

C  Gottlieb  . 

2i 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

A  heavy  shower  early  in  the  afternoon  on  Sept.  24  cut 
down  the  attendance  at  the  weekly  shoot,  only  seven 
men  coming  out  to  the  grounds.  Of  these,  Connelly  and 
Kerkmeyer  shot  at  ICO,  the  former  being  high  with  84. 
The  latter  is  a  new  member,  and  made  a  very  good: 
showing  for  a  first  attempt.  Everything  is  in  readiness 
for  the  tournament  and  a  good  crowd  is  expected.  Lou 
Alders,  one  of  the  club’s  veterans,  was  over.  He  has 
done  little  shooting  in  the  past  three  years,  and  did 
not  do  as  well  as  he  used  to  in  the  old  days.  The  scores  r 


Targets: 

15 

15 

15 

20 

Total. 

Connelly  . 

99 

20 

20 

22 

84 

Dr  Bird  . 

.  20 

20 

14 

54 

Berknteyer  . 

15 

10 

7 

39 

McFee  . 

22 

Aiders  . 

.  14’ 

i2 

12 

is 

56 

Kirshner  . 

.  10 

10 

15 

13 

48 

Brown  . 

.  10 

30 

9 

12 

41 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
new-dealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 

regularly. 


Oct.  i,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


551 


Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Gun  Club. 

Wapakoneta,  O.,  Sept.  22. — Our  registered  tournament 
was  shot  here  to-day  under  favorable  conditions.  George 
dvistler  was  high  amateur  with  170;  T.  E.  Cain,  second 
with  168.  and  Theodore  Guese  third  with  167  targets 
broken.  Event  No.  10  was  at  10  pairs  of  doubles.  Scores: 


Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Geo  Volk  . 

180 

165 

C  C  Grey . 

..  180 

166 

F  W  Markman. . 

180 

163 

C  E  Zint  . 

..  180 

162 

Ed  Brune  . 

100 

68 

C  C  I.ane . 

..  120 

100 

Geo  Kistler  .... 

180 

170 

S  E  Marquis.. 

. .  100 

84 

K  Miller  . 

180 

161 

C  M  Waliick. . 

..  80 

62 

T  E  Cain . 

180 

168 

G  K  Geiger... 

..  40 

28 

A  F  Marshall... 

180 

153 

E  Winget  .... 

..  80 

72 

Jacob  Zint  . 

180 

153 

1  Karneum  .... 

.  100 

91 

Wm  Lambert  . . 

180 

163 

T  C  Kistler  .... 

..  60 

47 

T  Guese  . 

180 

167 

C  S  Smith . 

..  80 

57 

A  Ritzier,  Jr.... 

180 

166 

Wm  Zint  . 

..  20 

13 

H  Wentz  . 

100 

75 

Ed  Cantwell  . . 

...20 

10 

Professionals 

T  R  Taylor . 

180. 

172 

II  W  Heikes.. 

...ISO 

157 

ft  O  Heikes.... 

180 

177 

The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  21. — The  Fred  Macaulay  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Gun  Club  held  its  weekly  shoot  yesterday 
afternoon.  Thirteen  marksmen  took  the  -firing  line. 
Philip  Moeller,  a  new  member  of  the  club  from  Nyack, 
N.  Y.,  was  high  gun  of  the  day,  breaking  152  birds  out 
of  a  possible  200.  James  Quinn  and  Captain  Frank 
Million  are  on  an  even  footing,  in  the  contest  for  the 
Wheaton  medal,  the  competition  for  which  ends  next 
Tuesday. 

The  monthly  business  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
last  night.  The  organization  is  only  six  months  old  and 
a  debt  of  $2,000  has  been  paid  off,  all  but  $214. 

The  Crescent  Gun  Club,  of  White  House  Station, 
will  shoot  a  ten-man  team  match  with  the  Macaulay 
gunners  at  the  Speedway  traps  either  on  Saturday,  Oct. 
1,  or  Saturday,  Oct.  8.  Yesterday’s  scores: 


P  Moeller  .  17  19  22  16  21  19  20  18 

James  Wheaton  .  18  16  16  18  14 . 

T  E  Buchline  .  9  13 . 

Frank  Mihlon  .  IS  13  18  20  21  22  ..  .. 

F'red  Macaulay  .  15  18  17 . 

Harry  Smith  .  15  10  15  11  14  8  .. 

Floyd  McFarland  .  3 .  _  .. 

Wm  Brackett  .  19 . 

Harry  Freeman  .  3 . 

Wm  Stengel  .  12  15  17  12  . 

James  Quinn  .  14  18  19  12 . 

Joseph  Murphy  .  21 . 

Tom  Cook  .  12 . 


Crystal  Lake  Gun  Club. 

The  live-bird  shoot  held  at  Ryland,  Ky.,  on  Sept.  24 
was  a  pleasant  little  shoot.  The  day  was  pleasant,  with 
the  exception  of  a  shower  about  noon,  and  the  birds 
were  an  extra  good  lot  of  strong  fliers  for  this  time  of 
year. 

In  the  20-bird  event.  Walker  and  Ahlers  tied  for  first 
money  on  19,  the  former  losing  his  13th  bird  dead  out, 
and  the  latter  missing  his  18th  bird.  Stone  killed  his 
first  18  birds  straight,  but  lost  the  last  two,  one  dead 
out  and  the  other  a  miss.  He  tied  for  second  rrioney  with 
Weist  and  Koch.  At  the  shoot  on  July  4,  Walker  and 
Stone  tied  for  the  trophy  on  39  out  of  40,  and  as  this  is 
the  first  time  they  have  met  since  that  shoot,  the  tie  was 
shot  off  at  15  birds.  Walker,  from  34yds.,  won  with  a 
straight  score,  Stone  losing  his  ninth  bird. 

Event  No.  1,  20  birds,  $10  entrance,  divided  50,  30  and 


20  per  cent.: 

Walker,  32yds . 112211221212*1111121—19 

Ahlers,  30  . 22221122221222122022—19 

Stone,  28  . 111121111211112111*0—18 

Weist,  28  . 10221111111121012111—18 

Koch,  30  . 211211*11212*1211221—18 

Payne,  31  . 0111110221102*121122—10 

Schuler,  29  . 111**001112112222221—16 

Roanoke,  28  . 1 101112221  w 

Shoot-off  of  tie  for  trophy,  15  birds: 

Walker,  34  . 222112121111111—15 

Stone,  30  . 112212202111111—14 


Tournament  at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Decatur,  111.,  Sept.  23. — This  was  the  closing  day  of 
the  tournament  given  by  the'  Target  Gun  Club  and  tun¬ 
ning  for  three  days,  with  an  attendance  of  fifty-five 
shooters.  The  first  50  targets  on  the  third  day  were  shot 
at  16yds.  The  second  50  constituted  the  Preliminary 
Handicap,  and  the  third  50,  the  Grand  Central  Handicap. 
Scores: 


Miller  . 

J  Graham  . 

I.ewis  . 

Powers 

Glenn  . 

Groves  . 

Botts  . 

C  Bockwitz 
Crothers 
Davidson  •  • 
Durbin 
Connor 
Dressen  . . . 
A  Kellar  . . . 
N  Gray 

Elliott  . 

Wagner  .... 
Boring  . 


First  Day. 

A 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

A 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

.  200 

194 

150 

140 

..  200 

193 

150 

14’0 

.  "00 

189 

150 

142 

.  200 

188 

150 

147 

.  200 

187 

150 

133 

.  "00 

184 

150 

134 

.  200 

181 

150 

125 

.  "00 

181 

.  200 

178 

150 

139 

.  200 

177 

150 

133 

.  200 

176 

150 

130 

.  200 

175 

150 

141 

.  200 

174 

.  200 

173 

iso 

134 

.  200 

173 

100’ 

76 

.  200 

172 

150 

137 

.  200 

172 

.  200 

167 

150 

126 

SHOOTERS  ■  AND  SPECTATORS  ON  THE  WAPAKONETA  GUN  CLUB  GROUNDS. 


Marrett  . 

.  200 

162 

150 

129 

Stoner  . 

.  200 

148 

150 

114 

F  Bockwitz  . 

.  129 

103 

Moore  . 

.  120 

98 

150 

133 

Buckles  . . 

.  80 

67 

150 

130 

McKee  . .' . 

.  SO 

64 

150 

125 

J  Gray  . 

150 

139 

Morley  . 

150 

138 

Elder  . 

150 

137 

Ford  . 

.  200 

i87 

150 

137 

Reed  . 

150 

13b 

I  files  . 

150 

135 

Leib  . . 

150 

134 

W  Kellar  . 

150 

131 

Workman  . 

150 

130 

L  Van  Gundy . 

150 

130 

Tones  . 

150 

130 

McDermand  . 

150 

129 

Stensil  . 

150 

129 

Meidroth  . 

150 

128 

McKinley  . 

150 

12b 

Portman  . 

150 

124 

Speer  . 

150 

12?: 

Cothern  . 

150 

121 

Allen  . 

150 

113 

< iovoro  . 

65 

45 

Weedman  . 

65 

50 

Funk  . 

70 

43 

Garver  . 

65 

60 

Kincaid  . 

65 

51 

Professionals : 

F  Bills  . 

.  "00 

193 

150 

143 

Cadwallader  . 

.  200 

188 

150 

135 

C  A  Young . 

.  200 

187 

150 

141 

T  Marshall  . 

.  200 

185 

Stannard  . 

.  200 

183 

150 

143 

Clancy  . 

Winans  . 

.  200 

171 

150 

129 

.  200 

136 

150 

124 

THIRD  DAY. 


First  50. 

Second  50. 

Third  50. 

IT. 

T. 

h  . 

T. 

H. 

T. 

Miller  . 

.  16 

47 

19 

46 

19 

45 

Graham  . 

.  16, 

44 

21 

40 

21 

47 

Lewis  . 

.  16 

46 

17 

42 

17 

44 

Powers  . 

.  16 

48 

21 

48 

21 

46 

Glenn  . 

.  16 

49 

19 

45 

19 

45 

Groves  . 

.  16 

46 

17 

45 

17 

45 

Davidson  . 

.  16 

47 

18 

43 

IS 

46 

Durbin  . 

.  16 

46 

16 

46 

16 

47 

Connor  . 

.  16 

46 

19 

38 

19 

40 

A  Kellar  . 

.  16 

42 

19 

39 

19 

42 

Loring  . 

.  16 

39 

16 

45 

16 

'42 

Stoner  . 

16 

40 

16 

40 

16 

37 

Moore  . 

.  16 

47 

IS 

47 

18 

43 

McKee  . 

.  16 

39 

17 

37 

17 

34 

Ford  . 

.  16 

47 

20 

39 

Leib  . 

.  16 

45 

17 

40 

17 

43 

Van  Gundy  . 

.  16 

41 

16 

37 

16 

25 

Professionals : 

F  Bills  . 

.  16 

49 

21 

46 

21 

4S 

Cadwallader  . 

.  16 

45 

19 

44 

19 

48 

C  A  Young . 

.  16 

48 

21 

42 

21 

45 

T  Marshall  . 

.  16 

46 

21 

44 

21 

37 

Stannard  . 

.  16 

45 

21 

42 

21 

44 

Winans  . . . 

.  16 

34 

16 

34 

16 

30 

Farragut  Sportsmen's  Association. 

Camde-n,  N.  J..  Sept.  26.— At  a  most  successful  meet 
of  Farragut  Sportsmen’s-  Association,  held  at  Bears’ 
Landing,  Camden,  Sept.  24.  the  following  scores  were 
made  at  a  trap  event  that  also  marked  the  first  of  the 
series  for  the  Dupont  trophy: 


N  W  Till . 

.  IS 

W  Reed  . 

.  12 

.  15 

.  16 

.  11 

Yon  Ndeda  . 

.  21 

W  N  Patrick . 

.  16 

99. 

.  is 

.  10 

.  15 

.  17 

.  17 

T  Anthonv  . 

.  18 

Flaherty  . 

Piper  . . 

.  IS 

Garrett  . 

.  S 

R  Lake  . 

H  Ostrander  . 

.  IS 

.  11 

T  B  Keating . 

.  20 

Farragut  Sportsmen’s  Association,  formed  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  good,  clean  sport,  will  conduct  shoots  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  handsome  prizes  will  be  given 
to  the  successful  high  gun. 

F.  Vox  Nieda,  Sec  y. 


Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  24. — Conditions  were  not  of 
the  best  to-day,  but  the  scores  were  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  season.  In  practice  at  16yds.  Barr  scored  four  20s, 
two  of  them  together,  while  Parry  and  Dixon  were  each 
credited  with  two  and  Moller  one.  The  three  first- 
named  were  credited  with  90  per  cent. 

For  the  members’  trophy,  No.  2,  Lewis,  16yds.,  led 
with  47  gut  of  50.  Dixon,  18yds.,  was  the  runner  up 
with  46. 


Events: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Shot 

Targets : 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

at. 

Broke. 

Dixon  . 

.  19 

18 

20 

18 

19 

20 

18 

140 

132 

*Barr  . 

. 20 

18 

20 

20 

19 

17 

20 

ii 

160 

14S 

Moller  . 

. 10 

17 

19 

20 

15 

18 

14 

140 

113 

Lewis  . 

.  14 

15 

15 

15 

80 

59 

Parry  . 

. 18 

19 

20 

18 

20 

14 

120 

109 

Moore  . 

. 15 

16 

10 

60 

41 

Britton  . 

. 14 

15 

40 

29 

Neighbors  .... 

. 16 

15 

13 

60 

44 

Smythe  . 

. 17 

17 

40 

34 

Members’  trophy, 

Parry,  22  . . 

♦Barr,  22  . 

Moller,  21  . . 

Dixon,  18  . 


No.  2,  50  targets: 

, . .  40  Moore,  18  .  40 

...  43  Britton,  18  .  41 

. . .  45  Lewis,  16  .  47 

. ..  46  Neighbors,  16  .  38 


*. 'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery . 


General  Crozier’s  Work. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24. — Among  the  army  of¬ 
ficers  engaged  in  encouraging  rifle  practice,  the  name  of 
Brigadier-General  William  Crozier,  U.  S.  A.,  stands  high 
on  the  list.  As  chief  of  ordnance,  his  professional  duties 
keep  him  in  close  touch  with  rifle  practice,  and  he  gives 
evidence  of  his  interest  by  attending  the  matches  at 
Camp  Perry  each  year.  Since  General  Crozier  has  been 
chief  of  ordnance,  the  present  model  of  rifle  used  by  the 
Army  and  the  National  Guard  has  been  perfected  and  the 
ammunition  has  been  greatly  improved.  General  Crozier 
also  designed  the  latest  model  of  wire  wrapped  gun  for 
the  army,  and  in  connection  with  Gen.  Buffington,  the 
present  type  of  disappearing  gun  carriage  for  the  sea 
coast  fortifications. 

General  Crozier  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1876, 
and  was  detailed  with  the  Ordnance  Department  in  1881. 
As  a  captain  he  was  stationed  at  the  Sandy  Hook 
Proving  Grounds,  and  the  Watertown  Arsenal,  where  he 
rendered  brilliant  service.  He  was  ordnance  officer  in 
the  Philippines,  and  with  the  China  Relief  Expedition 
from  1899  to  1900,  and  was  made  chief  of  ordnance  in 
November.  1901.  He  is  now  serving  his  third  detail  of 
four  years  each,  and  as  he  will  not  retire  until  1919,  is 
likely  to  long  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
Fortifications,  was  a  member  of  the  Taft  Coast  Defense 
Board  and  is  on  the  board  for  the  fortification  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  1899  General  Crozier  was  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague. 

Since  General  Crozier  has  been  chief  of  ordnance,  the 
department  has  increased  from  65  to  85  officers,  and  the 
work  has  been  greatly  extended  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  activities  of  the  army,  the  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  fortifying  of  the  coasts  and  rifle  work  in  the 
National  Guard.  General  Crozier  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement  for  the  revival  of  rifle  practice  among 
civilians.  At  present  there  are  some  78  civilian  rifle 
clubs  and  44  schoolboy  rifle  clubs,  to  which  General 
Crozier  lends  whatever  assistance  is  possible  under  the 
law.  He  has  strongly  recommended  the  passage  of  a  bill 
appropriating  $100,000  for  the  advancement  of  rifle  prac¬ 
tice  among  civilians  and  in  schools,  and  is  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  preparing  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country  in  case  of  war. 

General  Crozier  is  assisted  in  the  work  of  advancing 
rifle  practice  by  Lieut. -Col.  John  T.  Thompson,  who  has 
devoted  the  past  ten  years  to.  the  study  of  the  rifle,  and 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Small  Arms  Division  of  the 
Bureau. 

William  Wolff  Smith,  Sec’y. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Phenomenal  Scores 

Made  with  PETERS  Loaded  Shells 

Mr.  J.  S.  Day,  of  Midland,  Texas,  attended  a  series  of  Texas  tournaments  from  August  8  to  18,  and 

broke  all  amateur  records.  His  scores  follow: 


August  8-9,  Midland,  Texas . 484  ex  500 

10-11,  Big  Springs,  Texas . . .  442  ex  450 

“  12-13,  Cisco,  Texas . 395  ex  400 

“  15-16,  Gorman,  Texas . 398  ex  400 

17-18,  Walnut  Springs,  Texas . ' . . 379  ex  400 


Total . 2116  ex  2150 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Day  averaged  98.4%  on  2150  targets  and  99.16%  on  his  last 
1200  targets. 

He  used  PETERS  regular  factory  loads,  not  special ,  but  bought  from 
Texas  dealers — the  same  quality  goods  anyone  can  buy,  anywhere. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Haw  Yark:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisco:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


ICE  water  in  the  sunshine. 

Old-time  army  men  and  civilians  who  used  to 
travel  in  summer  over  the  plains  and  in  the 
Southwest  are  all  familiar  with  a  method  then 
employed  to  cool  the  usually  tepid  water  which 
was  drawn  from  the  ’  heated  pools  or  streams 
by  which  they  camped.  Those  were  the  days  of 
felt  or  cloth-covered  canteens  in  which  it  was 
easy  enough  to  cool  water. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
speaks  of  the  same  principle  when  he  tells  about 
the  cool  water  of  the  Southwest  and  the  vessels 
which  contain  it. 

Manufacturing  a  drink  of  ice  water  with  noth¬ 
ing  cooler  than  the  sun's  rays  and  dry,  tropical 
air  would  probably  seem  under  the  province  of 
the  magician  to  an  Easterner  who  had  never 
traveled  further  Southwest  over  his  native  land 
than  the  plains  of  Colorado. 

It  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  however,  that  by  these 
ever-available  agencies  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Texas.  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
manufacture  their  ice  water.  This  not  only 
serves  for  drinking  purposes,  but  also  provides 
an  efficient  medium  for  the  ordinary  require¬ 
ments  of  refrigeration,  for  in  the  cruder  sec¬ 
tions,  of  the  great  Southwest  the  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  of  ice  is  still  a  trifle  too  costly  to  be 
feasible. 

Picture  a'  cattle  ranch  squatted  in  the  center 
of  hundreds  of  miles  of  dry,  sun-baked  semi- 
desert  land.  There  is  just  enough  growth  of 
wild  grass  about  to  satisfy  the  far-wandering 
herds  which  drink  from  the  thick,  warm  waters 
of  some  artificial  oasis. 

A  cowboy  returns  to  the  ranch  after  an  all¬ 
day's  exposure  to  the  blistering  heat.  With 
parched  lips  he  rides  quickly  up  to  a  little  red, 
oval-shaped  earthen  jar  suspended  by  a  rope  be¬ 
hind  the  house. 

He  takes  off  the  cover,  which  is  nierely  there 
to  keep  out  the  blowing  sand  and  dips  forth  a 
cup  of  ice  water  which  has  never  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  anything  but  the  sun-exposed  sides  of 
the  earthen  receptacle  which  incloses  it.  The 
water  is  always  there,  and  it  is  practical'y  effort¬ 
less  and  costless  in  the  making  of  it. 

The  secret  lies  wholly  in  the  construction  of 
the  little  red  receptacle.  This  is  a  simple  Mexi¬ 
can  creation,  and  in  that  language  is  called  an 


olla,  the  two  ll’s  being  silent  according  to  the 
Spanish  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

In  Northern  Mexico  olla  making  is  a  very 
profitable  industry  to  the  inhabitants  who  carry 
them  over  into  Arizona  on  the  backs  of  burros. 
A  good  olla  can  be  purchased  from  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  one  of  these  little  caravans  for  fifty  or 
seventy-five  cents. 

The  olla  is  made  from  a  crude  clayish  'mortar, 
composed  of  burro  manure  and  sand.  This,  with 
the  use  of  a  little  water,  is  worked  into  a  pliable 
mass  by  the  Mexicans,  and  when  dry  and  thick 
enough  molded  into  the  desired  shape  of  the 
vessel.  In  drying,  the  composition  becomes  very 
porous,  and  it  is  this  essential  characteristic 
which  contains  the  secret  of  the  cooling  process. 

After  having  been  painted  over,  both  inside 
and  out,  by  a  solution  of  harmless  vegetable  dye, 
the  olla  is  ready  for  use.  It  is  then  filled  with 
water  and  hung  up,  preferably  in  some  place 
which  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  if  there  be  any. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  exterior  of  the  jar  grows 
slightly  dark  with  the  moisture  which  has  seeped 
through  the  porous  composition.  The  seeping 
process,  however,  is  very  slow,  and  the  moisture 
which  exudes  evaporates  into  the  receptive,  dry 
atmosphere  in  such  equable  proportion  that 
scarcely  more  than  a  drop  a  minute  trickles 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  olla. 

It  is  this  continuous  and  fairly  rapid  evapora¬ 
tion  which  produces  the  cold. 

The  same  principle  was  used  with  the  old 
canteen.  The  cloth  which  covered  the  tin  was 
thoroughly  wetted,  the  vessel  left  open,  and  hung 
in  the  shade  preferably  where  the  wind  would 
blow  on  it.  It  was  surprising  how  soon  the 
water  in  the  canteen  became  cool,  but  it  was 
important  to  keep  the  'cloth  wet,  for  if  it  dried 
the  water  soon  warmed  again  to  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere.  We  have  seen  people  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  water  in  a 
bucket  by  wrapping  a  wet  gunny  sack  around 
the  metal  and  putting  another  wet  one  over  the 
top,  but  this  is  rarely  successful ;  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  volume  of  the  water  was  too  great 
compared  with  the  evaporating  surface. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


TREES  KILLED  BY  GAS. 

As  time  goes  on  and  population  increases, 
water,  earth  and  air  become  more  and  more 
polluted  by  the  various  waste  products  for  civili¬ 
zation.  The  pollution  of  our  streams  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  subject;  the  hiding  of  farm  products  by 
fumes  from  smelters  in  some  of  the  Western 
States  has  proved  a  cause  of  much  litigation. 

Recently  a  press  dispatch  from  Passaic,  N7  J., 
tells  of  the  indignation  of  residents  of  Main 
avenue.  Clifton,  in  Passaic,  because  the  trees 
and  shrubbery  in  front  of  their  homes  are  dying 
because,  as  they  assert/  of  gas  escaping  from 
the  Public  Service  mains  between  Paterson  and 
Passaic.  Twenty-six  trees  have  withered  and 
several  fine  shrubs  have  died. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  the  trees  have  died 
since  the  new  pavement  was  laid  in  Main  avenue. 
The  crusty  surface,  more  dense  than  macadam, 
has  prevented  the  escape  of  gas  issuing  from  the 
mains,  it  is  said,  and  has  caused  it  to  work  right 
and  left  for  outlet  through  the  soft  earth  on 
either  side  of  the  walk.  In  escaping  through 
the  soft  ground  the  gas  is  thought  to  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  tree  roots,  as  it  has  done  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  avenue  and  other  streets  in  this  city,  and 
the  withering  of  the  upper  parts  has  followed. 

The  Shade  Tree  Commission  of  Passaic  has 
instituted  a  suit  in  the  district  court  against  the 
Public  Service  Corporation  for  the  recovery'  of 
damages  for  the  destruction  of  one  maple'shade 
tree  at  Lexington  avenue  and  Summer  street.  It 
is  a  test  suit  and  will  be  followed  by  several 
others,  as  nearly  a  dozen  trees  have  been 
killed  by  escaping  gas  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  penalty  is  $50  for  each  tree  killed. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

A  project  is  on  foot  to  organize  a  trout  fishing  and 
snooting  club  at  Batchawana  Bay.  on  the  east  short  of 
1  ake  Superior,  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  loca¬ 
tion  is  an  especially  attractive  one.  conveniently  acces¬ 
sible  to  sportsmen  by  steamer  journey  from  principal 
ports  on  the  Great  Bakes,  and  offers  a  variety  of  fish¬ 
ing,  for  trout,  bass  and  large  pike.  Moose,  caribou  and 
deer  are  also  abundant.  Parties  interested  will  receive 
full  particulars  on  application  to  S.  B.  Newberry,  Man¬ 
ager,  Sandusky  Portland  Cement  Co..  Sandusky,  O. 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  OF  FISHES. 

Continued  from  page  541. 

9-ounce  rod,  with  samp.es  of  nine-thread  l.nes 
from  all  the  big  makers.  Then  the  reels  used 
for  this  rod,  the  gaffs  that  go  with  it,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  boats  of  the  angler  who  follows 
these  fishes,  photographs  of  the  fishing  localities 
in  California,  Florida,  and  elsewhere.  This 
would  refer  to  a  number  in  the  book  in  which 
would  be  given  an  account  of  the  economic  value 
of  the  sport,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  invested 
in  rods,  reels  and  lines.  It  could  be  shown,  as  an 
example,  that  Ca  ifornia  considers  that  anglers 
alone  spend  over  $1,000,000  annually  in  that 
State.  Each  rod.  reel  and  line  would  have  prices 
marked  on  them  showing  cost.  There  would  be 
the  reference  to  books  on  rod  making,  line  manu¬ 
facturing.  etc.,  to  be  found  in  public  libraries. 
Then  would  come  the  6-ounce  sea  rod,  the  cast¬ 
ing  (bait)  rods,  and  the  various  other  rods;  then 
salmon  rods  (salt-water  salmon,  fresh-water  sal¬ 
mon),  showing  every  possible  rod  and  line. 
Then  flies  numbered  on  cards — English,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Irish;  spoons,  imitation  live  baits,  nets, 
gaffs,  fish  baskets;  and  with  each  rod  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  angler  holding  that  rod,  showing  it 
in  action.  In  a  word,  the  whole  story  would  be 
told,  and  in  the  guide  would  be  read  the  number 
of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  salmon  as 
sport,  for  the  renting  of  rivers,  maintenance  of 
hatcheries,  cost  of  tackle.  Then  the  trout  rods 
of  all  kinds,  flies,  leaders,  pictures  showing  silk 
worm,  or  gut  maker,  bamboo  from  which  the  rod 
is  made,  fly  hooks,  creels,  nets,  etc.,  bait  cans, 
gut  leader  cans,  worm  cans,  bait  minnow  cans, 
etc.;  pictures  of  trout,  anglers  casting,  records  of 
long-distance  casting  for  accuracy,  etc.  Coming 
to  black  bass,  there  would  be  the  same  plan — - 
rods,  pictures  of  the  black  bass,  skiffs  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  etc.  In  fact,  collect  about  this 
tackle  section  every  possibly  factor  that  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  utilization  of  the  fish,  its  value 
to  man,  the  number  of  guides  and  boats  em¬ 
ployed,  cost  of  boats,  reference  to  manufacturers. 

In  this  way,  passing  tarpon,  trout,  tuna,  sal¬ 
mon,  and  other  rods  the  visitor  would  come  to 
boats.  Elere  I  would  show  a  typical  St.  Law¬ 
rence  skiff  with  dummy  figures,  the  angler  in  the 
stern  holding  the  rod,  the  boatman  behind  him. 
I  would  show  also  a  typical  Catalina  launch  for 
big  game1  fishes,  fully  equipped  with  figures. 
Then  other  boats  could  be  shown  in  photographs. 
All  the  dealers  in  fishing  boats  would  contribute 
cuts  or  photographs  of  their  models  and  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  steel  fishing  boats,  the  engines 
used  in  modern  fishing  boats,  etc. 

In  the  section  relating  to  bait  for  game  fishes 
I  would  show  “cast”  and  other  nets,  flying-fish 
gill  nets,  etc.,  used  by  boatmen  to  catch  bait,  the 
colored  cotton  lures  used  by  Japanese  in  America 
for  sardines,  etc.  In  a  corner  I  would  have  a 
complete  photographic  set  of  California  game 
fishes,  showing  the  angler  standing  with  the  fish, 
and  the  exact  tackle  used. 

Next  I  would  show  photographs  or  models  of 
famous  angling  c'ub  houses,  as  Tuna  Club, 
Aransas  Pass  Tarpon  Club,  Asbury  Park  Club, 
New  York  Club,  Salmon  Club,  California  Light 
Tackle  Club;  and  in  the  guides  would  be  found 
the  estimated  value  of  club  house^.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Avalon,  Cal.,  has  the  $7,000  house  of  the 
Tuna  Club;  the  two  angling  clubs  there  have 
2,000  members  and  $1,500  in  cups;  the  boatmen 
have  $150,000  invested  in  angling  boats,  glass- 
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First  Post  Series  Tournament 


To  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  18-21, 1910 

SHOOT 

BALLISTITE  or-  EMPIRE 

AND  WIN 


NOW’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

To  Buy  a  Good  Gun  Cheap  I 


OUR  OCTOBER  LIST  OF  ODD 
AND  SECOND  HAND  GUNS 
IS  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  find  some  excellent  values  in  this 
list.  If  interested  write  us  a  postal  or  call  on  us  at  once. 


Our  320-page  catalog  contains  everything  of  interest  to  sportsmen.  Camping  outfits, 
guns,  rifles,  revolvers  and  sporting  goods  of  every  description.  Mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

Sch  overling  Daly  &  Gales 

302-304  Broadway  New  York  City 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

N.  R.  DAVIS  ®l  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A.  8 

im-i  mi . mu  ■ 


“  The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS ” 

POSITIVELY  SAFE 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 
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Higher 

Velocity 


for  the  Same  Size  Load 

Practically  all  of  the  powder  is 
applied  to  pushing  the  shot.  There 
is  light  recoil  and  low  bursting 
pressure.  All  of  the  charge  is  con¬ 
sumed  before  its  full  force 
developed.  That’s  what  you  get  in 


the  powder  of  progressive  combustion. 

That’s  why  sportsmen  everywhere 
use  it.  They  know  it  will  always  be 
the  same.  That’s  why  they  insist  on 
having  their  shells  loaded  with  Dead 
Shot,  the  powder  of  guaranteed  stability. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  and 
we’ll  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 

American  Powder  Mills 

Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  BOSTON 


U 


FOR 

'GUNS' 

THE  ONLY 

GUN  OIL 

■ 

lubricates  the  mechanism,  prevents  1  ust 
on  the  metal  parts  and  cleans  and 
polishes  the  stock.  For  cleaning  out  the 
residue  of  burnt  powder,  especially 
smokeless  powder,  it  is  unequaled. 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO., 

112  New  Street  New  York  City 


The 

Marlin 

12  Gauge 

Repeating  Field  Shotgun 

Weighs  oniy  about  6 lbs.  and  is  the  lightest  and 
quickest  handling  12  gauge  repeating  shotgun  in  the 
world.  It  is  perfectly  balanced,  built  extra  light,  but 
extra  strong,  of  extra  quality  material.  It  has  Cir¬ 
cassian  walnut  stock,  highly-polished,  smooth-work¬ 
ing  mechanism  and  the  Special  Smokeless  Steel 
barrel  for  exceptional  shooting  ability. 

In  this  12  gauge  Field  gun  and  the  other  12  and  If 
gauge  fflar/in  shotguns,  the  solid  top  and  sir 
ejection  protect  mechanism  from  inclement  weather, 
twigs,  leaves  and  dirt.  Keep  powder  from  being 
blown  back  in  your  face;  allow  for  six  quick  re¬ 
peat  shots.  They  have  fewer  parts,  built  simpler 
and  stronger  than  in  other  repeaters;  the  safety 
locking  devices,  automatic  recoil  block,  closed-in 
breechbolt,  take-down  construction  and  other  up-to- 
date  features  make  Marlins  the 
best  “pump”  guns  in  the  world. 

Send  today  for  the  free 
136  page  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  the  full  fflarlin 
line.  Enclose  3  stamps 
for  postage. 


•  7%e 772ar///i  firearms  Co., 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE  IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 


Free  to  Shooters  !i 


Tells  how  to  cast  bullets,  how  to 
measure  powder  and  reload  your  rifle, 
pistol  or  shotgun  ammunition — how  to 
save  money  and  do  better  shooting, 
with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

The  new  Ideal  Hand  Book  No.  20  is 
a  140-page  book  of  information  for  all 
shooters.  Every  man  who  shoots  a 
gun  of  any  kind  should  have  a  copy. 
Mailed  free  for  three  stamps  postage. 

7/7crr//n  firearms  Co. 

27  Willow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PUNS" 


A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO 


bottom  boats,  and  others  all  relating  to  sport. 
Over  175,000  persons  go  to  this  place  every  year 
for  the  fishing  alone.  Transportation  to  the 
island  and  back  costs  $2.50,  living  expenses  $2  • 
to  $10  a  day,  and  from  $5  to  $10  per  day  is  ex¬ 
pended  for  hire  of  guides  and  launch ;  all  of 
which  amounts  to  a  large  sum,  representing  the 
economic  value  of  the  sport  at  this  one  island. 
A  collection  of  photographs  of  the  famous  ang¬ 
ling  piers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  could  be  shown. 
Some  of  these  cost  $100,000  and  are  given  over 
entirely  to  the  angler. 

In  one  section  of  the  sport  appliances  I  would 
show  all  kinds  of  spears,  as  grain,  harpoons, 
turtle  pegs,  floats,  lances,  etc.,  shark  harpoons, 
etc.,  and  every  appliance  used  in  taking  a  game 
fish  in  sport.  This  collection  could  be  augmented 
by  photographs  of  anglers  taken  at  the  great 
angling  tournaments  of  the  country,  as  that  of 
the  California  Tuna  Club,  from  May  to  October, 
and  the  various  casting  tournaments  of  the  trout, 
bass  and  salmon  clubs.  There  should  be  in  this 
hall  copies  (photographs)  of  the  most  famous 
paintings  of  trout,  salmon,  etc.,  by  the  best 
artists,  and  series  of  photographs  could  be  given 
showing  the  peculiar  economic  uses  to  which 
game  and  other  fishes  are  put,  such  as  the  light 
of  the  candlefish,  tarpon  scales  as  post  cards,  fish 
scales  in  art,  shark  skin  as  leather,  ear  stones 
of  white  sea  bass  (California)  as  jewelry,  etc, 
eyes  of  Santa  Catalina  fish  as  pearls,  hardened 
by  a  peculiar  process.  In  connection  with  the 
exhibit  of  game  fish  tackle  I  would  have  a  case 
or  collection  called  “ancient  angling  appliances." 
Here  I  would  show  the  fishing  tackle  of  the 
ancient  Americans,  as,  for  California,  the  aba- 
lone  hooks,  and  others  in  all  stages  of  making 
from  the  circular  disk  to  the  punctured  disk,  and 
then  the  complete  hook  as  found  in  the  mounds; 
hooks  with  the  barb  on  the  outside ;  the  kelp 
line ;  spears  used  for  fishing,  bone,  stone,  wood  ; 
fish  clubs  of  whalebone ;  in  fact,  make  this  tell  the 
complete  story  of  ancient  fishing  methods  in 
America.  I  would  follow  this  with  the  fishing 
appliances  of  the  last  two  centuries,  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  student  or  angler  to  ob¬ 
serve  at  a  glance  the  complete  evolution  of  the 
rod,  line,  or  hook,  sinker,  or  the  art  of  angling 
as  a  sport  in  America.  He  could  turn  from  the 
shell  hook  to  the  perfect  series  of  modern  hooks 
of  all  kinds  and  varieties. 

In  connection  with  this  educational  display  of 
fishes,  if  in  a  large  museum,  I  would  advocate 
the  placing  of  a  library  of  sport  where  the 
principal  books  on  angling  from  the  time  of 
Walton  down  to  to-day  could  be  seen  or  con¬ 
sulted  daily.  Thus  a  visitor  could  turn  from  the 
ocular  demonstration  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  I  would  also  include  a  map  or  maps 
colored  to  show  the  localities  and  distribution  of 
all  game  or  food  fishes.  Thus  could  he  seen  at 
once  the  localities  for  tarpon,  salmon,  black  bass, 
etc.,  as  on  the  sportsman’s  or  angler’s  map  pub¬ 
lished  by  various  railroad  interests. 

If  the  museum  had  special  days  or  had  lectures 
to  teachers  or  others,  a  series  of  lectures  could 
be  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  showing  the 
great  trout  streams  of  the  country  and  the 
famous  fishing  grounds  of  California. 

In  the  field  of  economic  fishes,  interesting 
histories  could  be  given  and  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs,  valuable  fisheries  to  be  given  as  types 
being  the  sardine  fisheries  and  canneries  of  San 
Pedro,  Cal.;  the  sardine  fisheries  of  France  and 
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The  Fox  Gun  lock  has  but  three  working  parts— ham¬ 
mer,  sear,  mainspring — and  is  made  as  accurately  as  a 
watch,  each  part  being  gauged,  inspected  and  tested 
time  and  time  again  to  insure  strength,  accuracy  and 
perfect  action. 

The  Fox  taper  bolt  holds  with  the  grip  of  a  vise  and  for¬ 
ever  prevents  the  gun  shooting  loose.  Fox  coil  main¬ 
springs  and  top  lever  spring  never  weaken  nor  break. 
Fox  barrels  are  genuine — imported  Krupp  fluid  steel 
backed  by  Fox  Proof.  The  Fox  Proof  Certificate 
with  every  gun. 

The  Fox  is  perfect  in  "hang”,  penetration,  and  every 
other  particular.  It  is  built  on  beautiful  lines  and  is 
handsomely  finished. 

A  “gold  standard”  value  justifies  a  standard  price  for 
each  style— $37.50  to  $362.00  net.  See  the  Price  Stand¬ 
ard  tag  on  the  trigger  guard. 

Order  direct  from  factory,  if  your  dealer  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  you.  An  elaborate  art  Gun  Catalogue  sent  FREE 
on  post  card  request. 

Co 

4760  N.  18th  St.  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


X  gun 

world 


ONLY  5  WORKING 
PARTS 


Italy;  the  tuna  fisheries  of  Sicily;  tuna  fishing  at 
Santa  Catalina;  jack  fishing  in  Florida;  the  shad 
fisheries  of  St.  Johns  River,  St.  Marys  River, 
etc.;  the  various  fishes  of  New  York;  bluefish 
fishing  in  New  England;  the  whitefish  fisheries 
of  the  Great  Lakes ;  grouper  fishing  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  sand-dab  fishing  at  Santa  Catalina;  the 
red-snapper  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  the 
mackerel  fisheries  of  Gloucester;  the  cod  fish¬ 
eries  of  the  Grand  Banks ;  the  mullet  fisheries 
of  Florida ;  swordfishing  off  Cape  Cod,  Block 
Island,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  their  literature, 
and  photographs  of  which  can  be  had  to  form  a 
most  interesting  collection. 

Under  each  fish  model,  or  facsimile,  I  would 
place  a  perfect  skeleton  of  the  fish  as  before, 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 


Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


with  specimens  of  its  scales  mounted,  and  in  the 
guide  would  be  given  brief  references  telling  the 
story  of  the  economic  value  of  the  fish,  its  use 
as  food  for  other  fishes,  or  as  guano,  as  in  the 
case  of  dogfishes  on  the  Maine  coast. 

In  this  connection  some  data  should  be  col¬ 
lected  to  show  the  work  of  private  organizations', 
the  National  and  State  Governments  in  stocking 
streams  and  otherwise  aiding  the  interests  of 
the  angler  and  commercial  fisherman,  so  that 
there  would  be  represented  the  evolution  of 
angling  and  the  complete  history  of  the  fishes, 
either  in  sport  or  in  economics,  not  as  a  dry  and 
prosaic  exhibit,  but  as  a  great  popular  picture  of 
a  valuable  public  interest. 


FISHERMAN'S  LUCK. 

With  the  rudder  disabled  and  with  the  anchor 
down,  the  Taurus,  of  the  Iron  Steamboat  line, 
with  400  anglers  who  had  been  spending  the  day 
on  the  fishing  banks  on  board,  lay  off  Rockaway 
Point  one  afternoon  recently  while  the  Cygnus, 
a  sister  steamboat,  came  alongside  and  took  off 
the  passengers. 

The  Taurus  i-s  used  for  fishing  parties,  and  an 
unusually  large  number  of  men  went  out  on 
hoard  the  steamboat.  There  was  no  untoward 
incident  until  on  the  way  hack,  and  the  men 
were  sitting  around  on  deck  telling  each  other 
how  many  large  fish  they  had  caught,  when  the 
accident  happened  to  the  rudder. 

The  sea  was  calm,  and  there  was  no  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  men.  Some  of  the  married 
ones  went  to  the  captain  and  asked  for  a  written 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  accident  had 
really  occurred,  so  they  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  their  wives  believe  the  story. 

From  the  steamboat  pier  at  Coney  Island  it 
could  be  seen  that  the  Taurus  was  in  trouble, 
so  when  the  Cygnus  started  for  Manhattan  it 
steamed  out  to  the  Taurus.  The  sea  was  calm 
enough  so  that  the  steamboats  could  be  lashed 
together,  and  the  fishermen  were  taken  aboard 
the  Cygnus  to  Pier  A,  North  River.  A  tug  was 
sent  out  to  the  Taurus  and  she  was  towed  to 
her  pier. — Herald. 


AMERICAN  RIFLES  PURCHASED  BY 
HAITI. 

Under  date  of  August  6,  1910,  American 

Minister  Henry  W.  Furniss,  Port  au  Prince, 
Haiti,  reports  that  President  Simon,  of  Haiti, 
purchased  from  an  American  firm  1,000  Spring- 
field  rifles,  instead  of  purchasing  rifles  in 
Europe.  Minister  Furniss  adds  that  the  order 
is  to  he  followed  as  soon  as  practicable  by 
further  orders  for  2,000  more  rifles. 


"VT  OU  know  ruffed  grouse — monarchs  of  the  up- 
.  A  lands.  You  know,  also,  that  a  crippled  ruffed 
grouse  has  a  trick  or  two  for  evading  the  game  bag. 
The  only  ruffed  grouse  you  can  show  for  a  day  in 
the  bush — unless  your  dog  is  a  gotd  one  and  your 
luck  is  unusual — are  the  birds  you  got  by  good 
clean  kills. 

There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  cuss  words  as 
searching  for  crippled  birds.  Men  who  shoot 
Lefever  guns  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  waste  time 
fruitlessly  chasing  cripples- — thev  pick  up  their  birds 
dead  and  hurry  after  fresh  game. 

Any  man  who  has  swung  a  Lefever  true  on  a 
rocketing  pair  of  upland  kings  does  not  wonder  at 
the  result — he  banks  on  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

But  Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  the  19  exclusive 
advantages. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes,  which  are  fully  explained  in 
our  new  catalogue.  Study  them  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  Lefever  wise.  You  need  a  copy.  Write  to-day. 
Lefever  Arms  Co. ,  23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25, 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  What  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 
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COMING 

October  18-21,  1910 
THE  FIRST 

Post  Series  Tournament 


On  the  Grounds  of  the  Indianapolis  Gun  Club 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

$1000.00  ADDED 
IN  CASH  AND  TROPHIES 


Amateurs  who  have  shot  at  1200  sixteen 
yard  targets  in  registered  tournaments 
held  during  1910  are  eligible  to  shoot 
in  the  Post  Series  Tournament. 

Plan  to  attend  and  order  your  shells 

LOADED  WITH 

<nfPBt>  mm  dint) 

SMOKELESS  POWDERS 


Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 


By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 
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—  Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  “Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  "Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  -  •  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


EGYPTIAN  LOTUS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Famous  among  flowers  is  the  lotus  of  Egypt, 
famous  in  history,  in  symbolism  and  in  art.  This 
exquisite  flower  is  being  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Sunday  Call,  it  may  be  seen  by  visitors. 

There  is  the  wrhite  lotus  of  the  Nile  and  the 
fragrant  blue  one,  about  the  size  of  our  own 
sweet-scented  waterlily.  There  is  also  a  rose- 
colored  species  which  grows  throughout  the 
East,  but  is  no  longer  found  in  the  Nile,  though 
many  sculptured  representations  remain.  This 
is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  “sacred” 
lotus  of  the  Nile,  while  others  think  the  white 
variety  is  entitled  to  that  distinction,  and  many 
state  that  the  blue  lotus  was  the  one  held  in 
highest  esteem  by  the  ancients.  However  that 
may  be.  the  rose-colored  lotus  is  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  sufficiently  beautiful  to  lie  reverenced 
as  a  work  of  the  Creator.  This  variety  is  now 
in  full  bloom  in  Branch  Brook  Park  and  there 
is  a  series  of  small  ponds  covered  with  the 
large,  rosy  lilies  on  Springfield  avenue,  Irving¬ 
ton. 

About  six  years  ago  Elias  W..  Durand,  a  well- 
known  resident  of  the  Irvington  section,  planted 
a  bulb  of  this  species  in  a  box  which  he  sunk 
beneath  the  water  of  a  pond  on  his  estate,  and 
as  the  box  fell  apart,  the  plant  developed  and 
put  forth  runners,  very  much  as  strawberries 
do,  forming  other  plants,  until  to-day  the  three 
or  four  little  artificial  ponds  are  overrun  with  a 
network  of  leaves,  sterns  and  blossoms  which  is 
sure  to  appeal  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  view 
it. 

Mr.  Durand  did  not  plant  the  lotus  with  the 
idea  of  profiting  thereby.  It  was  simply  an  ex¬ 
periment.  but  it  thrived  so  wonderfully  and  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention  that  there  was  quite 
a  demand  for  the  bulbs  and  blossoms.  Pie  also 
cultivated  red,  yellow  and  blue  varieties  of  water 
lilies,  and  as  much  as  $15  a  root  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  some  of  the  '  specimens. 

About  the  borders  of  the  ponds  are  large 
quantities  of  jewel  and  arrowhead  in  blossom, 
adding  much  to  the  setting  of  the  picture,  but 
it  is  on  the  rosy  flowers  of  the  lotus,  with  their 
golden  hearts  that  the  visitor’s  attention  is 
riveted.  William  A.  Regad,  the  caretaker,  is 
very  willing  to  show  anyone  who  is  interested 
over  the  estate  and  to  let  them  examine  the 
plants  and  blossoms  at  their  leisure. 

Mr.  Durand,  who  died  about  two  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  besides  achieving  such 
gratifying  results  in  his  lily-growmg  venture, 
was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most  successful 
strawberry  raisers  in  that  section  and  was  also 
interested  in  the  culture  of  goldfish.  And  last, 
but  certainly  not  least,  this  versatile  man  was  a 
landscape  painter  of  renown.  One  of  his  paint¬ 
ings,  entitled  “Sabbath  Morning,”  is  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washington. 
Pie  studied  with  his  uncle,  also  a  celebrated 
painter.  Asher  B.  Durand,  and  C.  Durand  Chap¬ 
man,  the  well-known  water  color  artist,  is  his 
cousin. 


NATIONAL  FORESTS  AS  NATIONAL 
PLAYGROUNDS. 

Beforr  the  year’s  outing  season  is  over 
nearly  half  a  million  persons  will  have  sought 
recreation  and  health  in  the  National  Forests 
of  the  United  States.  According  to  the  record 
of  the  United  States  Department  of-  Agricul¬ 
ture,  the  total  last  year  was,  in  close  figures, 
406,775.  With  the  finest  mountain  scenery  and 
much  of  the  best  fishing  and  big-game  hunting 
in  the  United  States,  the  National  forests,  made 
more  and  more  accessible  each  year  through 
protection  and  development  by  the  Government, 
are  fast  becoming  great  National  playgrounds 
for  the  people. 

The  use  of  the  forests  for  recreation  is  as 
yet  in  its  beginning,  but  is  growing  steadily  and 
rapidly — in  some  of  the  forests  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  day  seems 
not  far  distant  whet,  a  million  persons  will  an¬ 
nually  visit  them. 

The  records  show  that  the  seasonal  use  of 
the  forests  runs  from  two  months  in  a  Colo¬ 
rado  forest,  such  as  the  Routt,  to  twelve  months 
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FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R,  R, 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  lighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 
GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Ager.t 


in  an  Alaskan,  such  as  the  Tongass.  But  the 
uses  differ.  In  Colorado  the  2,000  visitors 
entered  the  forest  to  fish,  to  camp,  to  climb,  and 
to  drink  the  medicinal  waters;  in  Alaska  the 
1,000  almost  solely  to  hunt  and  fish.  The  21,000 
persons  who  went  into  the  Coconino  Forest, 
Arizona,  during  the  nine  months,  went  to  camp 
or  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  During  four  months 
50,000  persons  visited  the  Angeles,  California. 
The  most  popular  of  the  forests  is  the  Pike, 
containing  the  famous  peak  of  that  name.  The 
various  attractions  within  its  limits,  including 
the  scenic  railway,  drew  100,000  tourists  and 
others.  By  principal  States  the  National  forest 
visitors  numbered  23,000  in  Arizona,  103,000  in 
California,  140,000  in  Colorado,  19,000  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  10,000  in  New  Mexico,  33,000  in  Oregon, 
22,000  in  Idaho,  16,000  in  Utah,  and  12,000  in 
Washington. 

Of  the  natural  wonders  and  landmarks  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  National  forests  several  have  been 
set  apart  as  National  monuments,  among  them 
Cinder  Cone,  a  great  lava  basin  in  California; 
the  Gila  Cliff  Dwellings,  extensive  remains  of  a 
pre-historic  race  in  New  Mexico;  the  unsur¬ 
passed  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  in  Ari¬ 
zona;  Jewel  Cave,  South  Dakota;  Lassen  Peak, 
the  terminus  of  a  long  line  of  extinct  volcanoes 
in  the  Cascades;  the  Pinnacles,  a  collection  of 
remarkable  jagged  peaks  in  California;  and  the 
Tonto,  a  group  of  pre-historic  ruins  in  the 
Tonto  Forest  in  Arizona.  The  Big  Trees, 
Glacier  Park,  the  Petrified  Forest,  the  Oregon 
Caves,  and  numerous  other  phenomena  serve 
to  attract  other  hosts  of  visitors.  . 

The  sportsman  finds  his  paradise  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  forests.  In  many  of  them  big  game 
abounds.  The  rangers  and  the  guards,  besides 
the  service  they  perform  against  the  spread  of 
fire,  often  point  out  the  best  site  for  the  camper 
and  the  easiest  route.  A  record  of  9,218  miles 
of  trail  cut,  1,236  miles  of  road  laid  out,  and 
4,851  miles  of  telephone  line  strung  tells  what 
the  Government  has  done  in  the  way  of  pushing 
the  conveniences  of  civilization  into  the 
primeval  forest.  The  day  of  the  wilderness  of 
the  savage  and  the  pioneer  is  swiftly  passing; 
the  day  of  the  National  forests  as  productive 
resources  and  as  National  parks  approaches. 
The  report  of  last  year’s  administration  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  evi¬ 
dences  the  rapidity  of  the  transformation. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Rainproof  Hunting  Togs 

Wear  Duxbak  clothing  to  protect  yourself  from  cold 
rain,  heavy  storms  and  biting  winds.  Our  Special 
Duck  Shooter’s  coat  means  warmth,  health  and  luxur¬ 
ious  comfort. 

The  “Special”  is  made  of  Duxbak  (rain-proofed) 
cloth  with  wool  flannel  lining  throughout  body  and 
interlined  with  oiled  silk;  ulster  collar;  special 
pockets;  absolutely  wind,  weather  and  water-proof; 
ideal  for  duck  blinds. 

Duxbak  garments  will  fit  you— and  keep  on  fitting 
you.  Rightly  made  from  fabric  to  finish— not  to  fit  a 
price  but  to  fit  your  requirements. 

jDluxbaic 

Sportmen’s  Clothing  ^dr  ™%amea 

We  control  the  exclusive  right  in  the  United  States  to  use  the 
cravenetting  process  on  sportsmen’s  clothing.  Duxbak  is  a  rain- 
proofed,  close-woven  fabric,  made  for  rough-outdoor-wear.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Duxbak  can  be  had  in  all  outer  garments.  Comes 
in  light  tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid  :  Special  Duck 
Shooter’s  Coat,  $10.00  ;  Men’s  and  Women’s  Coats,  $5.00  ;  Long  Trousers, 
$3.00  ;  Riding  Trousers,  $3.50  ;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00  ;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25  ;  other 
garments  in  proportion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  ship  direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 

Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 

Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  on!  y, 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON.  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


NO  SELF-RESPECTING  DOG 

cares  to  work  with  the  man  who  shoots  a  $50  gun.  Respect  your  own  and 
the  dog’s  feelings  by  shooting  with  a  Good  Gun.  Yrou  cannot  get  a  better  than 

A  GREENER  GUN 

Used  by  the  champion  shots  in  every  country.  Gaining  highest  awards 
wherever  exhibited.  Famed  for  hard,  close  and  far  shooting.  Perfection  of 
design  and  artistic  finish.  Of  all  dealers.  Ask  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

W.  W.  GREENER, 


GUNMAKER, 

St.  Mary’s  Square 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENG. 


W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-6S  Beaver  Hall  Hill.  Montreal,  Can. 


Wfiiftwri 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  lor  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
game.  UA11  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing,  also 
Caribou  barrens.  flAmericans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information,  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J  V7.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts, 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown ;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortab'e 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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‘Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 

We  Were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<1  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<|  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport, and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly, London  W„  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses : 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

KONRAD  SCHAUER 

Mombosa,  British  East  Africa 

The  well-known  firm  of  specialists 
for  organizing  and  fitting  out 

Hunting  and  Scientific  Expeditions 

as  well  as  planning  trips  for 

TOURISTS 

Practical  preserving,  packing  and  shipping 
of  trophies  —  many  years’  experience. 

<<TZTTAiyp  TJTT  T  **  A  splendid  health  resort  in  the  African 
tVIJ/LDL.  1111.L. .  Highlands — “A  Sportsman’s  Home.” 

The  largest  dealers  in  live  animals  and  African 

curios.  :  Literature  sent  free  on  application. 

PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Reach,  Va. 

I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  6  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 

HORNS. 

Big  Horns  this  Year! 

Feed  has  been  good  and  bull  moose  have  thrived.  Season 
now  open.  Trout,  game  birds,  bear,  and  fur  are  plenty. 
We  have  a  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  on  the 
biggest  lake  in  N.  S.,  12  miles  from  nearest  town. 
Board  $2.00.  Guides  $2.50  and  found.  Canoes  50  cents  per 
day.  Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Boston  or  New  York 
to  Caledonia,  Queens  county,  N.  S.,  via  Yarmouth  boats 
and  H.  &  S.  W.  R.  R.  Notify  us  number  guides  re¬ 
quired  and  length  of  trip.  We  do  the  rest. 

P.  H.  MOORE,  President, 

CAMP  ROSSIGNOLUd. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

_ Dr.  H.  L,  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

"The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  ro  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 
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The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition— primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 
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The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 
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Hu  n  ting  —  Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Hook  Point  Camps,  Mattawamkeag  Lake,  the  haunt  of 
deer,  moose  and  duck,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
his  college  vacations  with  the  present  proprietor,  “Bill” 
Sewall.  Individual  camps,  open  fireplaces.  Motor  boats. 
Registered  guides.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day;  $10.50  per  week. 
Address,  W.  W.  SEWALL,  Island  Falls,  Me. 

Sebois  Bridge  Camps,  Patten,  Me.,  Luther  Hall,  Prop. — 
Situated  on  headwaters  of  Sebois  River,  between  East 
Branch  Penobscot  and  the  famous  Oxbow  region.  In¬ 
terested  parties  may  obtain  map  of  hunting  territory 
upon  application.  Our  teams  meet  parties  at  Patten. 
LUTHER  HALL,  Sebois  Bridge  Hunting  Camps,  Pat¬ 
ten,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

H.  R.  Horton,  Flagstaff,  Me.,  is  prepared  to  guide  hunt¬ 
ers  in  any  section  of  the  State.  Familiar  with  the  best 
moose  and  deer  territory.  Reports  best  conditions  for 
many  years.  Bear,  deer,  moose,  cat,  ducks  and  partridge 
shooting.  Services  now  available. 

Nova  Scotia. — Good  chances  for  sporting  men  in  Liscomb 
Woods,  Guysboro  county,  three  to  eight  miles  from  post 
road.  Moose  and  trout  plentiful.  Railroad  thirteen  miles. 
For  particulars  apply  to  JAS.  W.  MACDONALD 
(licensed  guide),  Caledonia,  Guysboro  Co.,  N.  S. 


For  good  hunting  and  good  fishing  and  good  camps, 
good  fare,  come  to  Randall  Camps  via  Moosehead  Lake, 
Lily  Bay  and  Roach  River.  Two  outlying  camps  pur¬ 
pose  for  hunting  big  game.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
moose  hunting.  Address  C.  H.  Randall,  Roach  River,  Me. 


A  good  place  to  take  your  hunting  trip  this  fall  at  Joe 
Mary  Lakes.  Moose,  deer,  bear,  partridge  and  other 
small  game  plentiful. 

Address  E.  W.  HARRIS,  West  Seboois,  Me. 

19  Via  Bangor  Aroostook  Railroad. 

Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey.— 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


KEDGEMAKOOGE  ROD  &  GUN  CLUB,  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA,  LTD.  The  above  Club  will  be  open  for  non¬ 
members  during  the  moose  hunting  season  of  1910.  For 
information  apply  to  L.  D.  MITCHELL,  Manager,  New 
Grafton,  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Milford  House  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  head¬ 
waters  or  lakes  of  the  Liverpool  or  Mersey  River.  It  is 
the  starting  point  to  the  best  shooting  place  in  the 
province  for  large  and  small  game. 

A.  D.  THOMAS,  South  Milford,  Nova  Scotia. 

Sportsmen  who  are  looking  for  big  game  shooting,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity,  but  write  to  Geo.  B.  Campbe'l, 
Camp  Peep,  Griswold,  Maine.  Camps  on  the  line  of  rail¬ 
road.  Also  back’in  woods.  New  grounds  and  the  best  of 
everything. 

HUNTING  IN 
THE  MAINE  WOODS 

Deer,  moose,  partridge  and  ’coon  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season 

one  of  the  few  places  in  the  wilderness  where  the  whole 
family  can  go  and  each  find  enjoyment,  with  all  the 
material  comforts  of  home;  thirty  ponds  and  lakes  within 
radius  of  three  miles;  outlying  camps  on  Mt.  Katahdin. 
Rainbow  Lake,  Hurd  Pond;  reservations  limited  to  20 
during  Sept.;  12  during  hunting  season,  6  during  winter; 
when  snowshoeing,  trapping,  tobogganing  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  woods  can  be  enjoyed.  Guides,  outfits  and 
supplies  furnished;  daily  mail;  individual  log  camps. 

GUIDES  available  at  this  camp:  Joe  Frances,  John  L. 
Mitchell,  Jos.  Dennis,  Peter  Ranco,  Newell  Paul,  Sapiel 
Paul,  Jos.  Orson  and  others. 

HERBERT  M.  HOWES,  Debsconeag,  Me. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  _  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  "Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.26. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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For  Slate. 


Small-Mouth  Black  B&ss 

W«  hare  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  younj  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BKEMAN  -  -  New  Preaton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
76c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  "well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM; 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

RDAAIf  TRAIIT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DIVvUIV  IRvUl  >nd  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOAlE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at. $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

4U0  RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS 

for  stocking  purposes,  $1.90  each.  G.  VELTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  price  list  and  catalog.  It’s  free. 

DE  KLEINE  BROS.,  Jamestown,  Mich.  Box  106. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
614x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kjennel  Special 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer,, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 


Bull  Terriers,  Fox  Terriers,  Toy  Spaniels,  Etc. — Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  per  Adams 
Express,  $6  to  $25.  W.  L.  MANDERSON,  5110  Willows 
Ave.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
v ill e,  Minn. 

Dogs  broken  on  game.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  terms 

reasonable.  PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  L.  I. 


ROOK  WOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

36  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Fajetdermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

"Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Meads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 


DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0  ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Prlc.,  SO  cants  par  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dag  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860.  \ 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 

Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham,  Mass. 


WANTED. 

A  few  of  the  right  sort  of  men — gentlemen  and  true  sports¬ 
men — to  join  me  in  forming  a  trout  fishing  and  shooting 
club  at  Batchawana  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  48  miles  north  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Attractions  and  sport  unsurpassed.  If 
interested,  write  for  particulars  to  S.  B.  NEWBERRY 
(V.-P.  and  Mgr.  Sandusky  Cement  Co.),  Sandusky,  O. 


S'pay/ng. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian, 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Property  /or  Slate. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautilul  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S..  Box  24S.  Northville.  N.  V. 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry, 
Pa.,  part  under  cultivation,  balance  has  white 
pine,  maple  and  birch  timber  on  it.  Suitable  for 
commercial  trout  hatchery  or  club  house.  Sev¬ 
eral  never-failing  springs  that,  combined,  will 
flow  about  i,ooo  gallons  of  soft  water  per 
minute.  Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Pennsylvania  or  Erie  railroad  give 
Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  express  service.  Ad¬ 
dress :  A.  G.  BULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


HUNTERS  AND  SPORTSMEN! 


Have  You  Followed  the 
W onderf uS  Records  of 


at  the  traps  in  the  Interstate  Handicap  events  for  the  past  two  years?  If  you  have,  you  know  that 
U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells  have  won  every  handicap  for  two  years  (ten  straight),  and  that  Remington 
guns  have  won  as  many  handicaps  as  all  the  guns  of  other  manufacturers  combined. 


This  series  of  winnings  definitely  and  positively  proves  that  UMC  and  Remington  are  different 
from  other  guns  and  shells — in  these  differences  their  superiority  lies. 


How  Are  They  Different? 


UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  the  only  American 
made  shells  having  a  steel  lining.  The  steel  lining  idea  originated 
in  England,  has  been  adopted  and  is  now  used  by  the  leading 
shell  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

The  Steel  Lining  protects  the  powder  from  moisture,  thereby 
insuring  uniform  loads  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions. 

The  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Steel  Lined  Shells  in  the 
hands  of  your  dealers  are  the  same  that  won  the  handicaps  for’ 
the  last  two  years.  The  universally  better  bags  of  U  M  C  sports¬ 
men  everywhere  bear  testimony  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  these 
steel  lined  shells. 

UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  have  demonstrated  their 
rights  to  every  shooter’s  preference. 


Remington  guns — solid  breech,  hammerless — differences  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  Remington  Repeating  family.  To  these  are  added 
individual  gun  differences. 

Remington  Pump  Gun — solid  breech,  hammerless,  bottom  ejec¬ 
tion  of  shells,  the  only  pump  gun  on  the  market  having  these  in¬ 
dispensable  features.  The  solid  breech  protects  the  shooter’s  face 
from  injury  in  case  of  defective  shells  and  keeps  dirt  and  other 
foreign  substances  from  the  working  parts. 

Remington  Autoloading  Shotgun — solid  breech,  hammerless, 
automatic  ejector,  repeater  of  five  shots — combines  the  advantages 
of  all  shotguns  with  the  advantage  of  being  autoloading  without 
any  loss  of  muzzle  energy — absolutely  safe,  and  having  minimum 
recoil. 

Remember  the  Remington  features — Solid  Breech,  Hammer¬ 
less  and  Safe. 


The  only  place  where  shotguns  and  shells  can  be  brought  into  active  competition  is  at  the  traps 
— U  M  C^Remington  have  proven  best  in  these  competitions.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  expert  shooters  in  the  selection  of  your  guns  and  ammunition. 


UMC  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency:  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  ownership  Same  standard  of  quality  Same  management 


IV he  re  Rolls  the  Kooskia 
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\\  e  predict  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  majority 
of  I  rap-Shooters  .will  be  using  the  No.  522  Trap-Shooter. 
\\  e  base  this  prediction  upon  the  fact  that  this  gun  (with  a 
proper  load)  gives  as  close  a  penetration  as  many  guns  which 
sell  at  a  much  higher  price. 

But  besides  this  the  Stevens  No.  522  has  a  single  alignment  with 
a  matted  sighting  rib,  which  gives  a  sure,  quick  aim  at  a  bird. 


The  fact  that  it  is  a  6-Shot  Repeater  makes  it  a  splendid  all-around  gun  for  Field  work  as  well  as 
for  Trap-Shooting.  If  you  know  all  about  the  Stevens  No.  522  you  must  be  using  one.  If  you 
don’t  know  all  about  it,  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  let  us  tell  you  in  detail.  We  will  send 
you  full  description  of  this  gun  and  also  of  the  No.  525  De  Luxe,  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postal. 


J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Company,  Dept.  324,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  .to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  dc  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 
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Nursing  vs.  Dosing, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow"),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Brice,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  l’uppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilep  y.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American,  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs' 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 
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The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  "Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 
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We  can  prob¬ 
ably  help  you  to 
outfit  for  your 
hunting  trip.  For 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

and  are  always  ready  to  fix  you  up 
for  a  day’s  sport  or  a  trip  to  the 
Rockies.  Write  for  catalog  "E" 
and  if  possible  give  us  a  hint  as  to 
your  needs.  Maybe  we’ll  have 
suggestions. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  SQUIRREL'S  HABITS  IN  BRITAIN. 

We  will  first  consider  the  squirrel  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  a  covert,  which  has  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  game,  its  pre¬ 
servation,  and  the  sport  to  be  enjoyed.  During 
ages  long  ago  the  squirrel  undoubtedly  played 
an  important  part  in  the  workings  of  nature, 
for  it  was  in  a  large  degree  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  woodland.  The  squirrel,  says  the 
Shooting  Times,  is  well  known  to  be  one  ot 
those  wise  creatures  which  stores  up  summer 
supplies  against  winter  scarcity,  putting  by  a 
horde  of  nuts,  acorns,  beechmast,  crab-apples, 
etc.,  to  feed  upon  in  winter.  Should  the  cold  be 
severe,  a  large  portion  of  the  winter  season  will 
be  spent  hibernating,  and  in  that  case  very 
little  of  the  stores  is  consumed,  but  if  the 
weather  is  open  and  mild  the  squirrels  are  up 
and  about,  and  they  eat  far  more.  Readers  will 
thus  understand  that  it  is  only  occasionally  a 
squirrel  consumes  all  its  stores. 

The  general  idea  is  that  a  squirrel  makes  one 
big  hoard,  but  such  is  not  the  case;  to  quote  a 
well-worn  saying,  it  displays  further  wisdom  by 
not  “putting  all  its  eggs  in  one  basket.”  It  is 
also  believed  that  its  hoard  is  always  in  a  hol¬ 
low  tree;  but  there  again  opinion  is*  wrong. 
The  squirrel  stores  a  certain  quantity  for  im¬ 
mediate  wants  in  its  nest,  some  in  hollow  places 
in  trees,  but  the  major  portion  is  placed  in  holes 
scratched  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  not  more  than  a  handful  at  each 
spot.  Strange  to  say,  the  squirrel  prefers  to 
place  these  ground  stores  in  the  open  fields  out¬ 
side  a  wood,  at  a  distance  of  within  twenty-five 
yards  or  thereabouts,  and  this  we  attribute  to 
a  desire  to  locate  them  out  of  the  way  of  rats, 
voles,  mice,  etc.,  which  flock  to  a  covert  in 
winter,  and  would  otherwise  steal  the  squirrel’s 
stores. 

As  the  squirrel  does  not  consume  all  its 
stores,  those  left  in  the  ground  till  spring  grow, 
and  thus  spread  of  forest  over  open  land  is  ac¬ 
counted  for,  or  was  accounted  for  in  ages  past. 
The  squirrel's,  habit  of  making  these  numerous 
small  stores  is  beneficial  to  game,  for,  when 
food  has  been  scarce  in  winter,  we  have  seen 
pheasants  rob  them  one  after  another.  How 
the  birds  find  the  hidden  acorns  and  nuts  is 
somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  but  we  should  say  their 
sense  of  smell  is  sufficient  to  locate  the  stores. 
I  hat  the  pheasants  do  profit  by  the  squirrel's 
sagacity  we  have  had  frequent  proof,  and  the 
food  thus  obtained  comes  at  a  very  critical 
time,  .when  birds  not  fed  artificially  have  to 
exercise  all  their  wits  to  secure  enough. 

The  squirrel  is  useful  to  game  in  another 
way,  as  he  is  a  very  wasteful  feeder  for  all  his 
wisdom  in  storing  away  supplies.  Watch  him 
on  an  oak  tree  or  nut-bush,  when  the  nuts  and 
acorns  are  beginning  to  ripen,  although  they 
are  a  long  way  yet  from  falling.  He  drops  a 
dozen  for  each  one  he  decides  to  nibble,  and 
behaves  exactly  the  same  when  sampling  the 
fruit  and  berries  on  a  hedge.  But  this  is  not 
altogether  waste,  for  the  game  birds  are  very 
glad  indeed  of  the  food  the  squirrel  drops  on 
the  ground,  as  it  would  not  be  available  to 
them  (or  they  would  not  have  sufficient  sense 
to  avail  themselves  of  it)  till  frost  brought  it 
to  the  ground. 

As  a  sentinel  the  squirrel  is  also  useful  to 


Temporary  Heat  Quickly 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
perfect  oil  heater  is  of  value?  If  you  want  to  sleep  with  your  win¬ 
dow  open  in  winter,  you  can  get  sufficient  heat  from  an  oil  heater 
while  you  undress  at  night,  and  then  turn  it  off.  Apply  a  match 

in  the  morning,  when  you  get  out  of 
bed, and  you  have  heat  while  you  dress. 

Those  who  have  to  eat  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  stove  is  radiating 
heat  can  get  immediate  warmth  from 
an  oil  heater,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  girl  who  practices  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  can 
have  warmth  from  an  oil  heater  while 
she  plays,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  to  walk  the  floor  on  a  cold  win¬ 
ter’s  night  with  a  restless  baby  can  get 
temporary  heat  with  an  oil  heater,  and 
then  turn  it  off.  The 


>£RFECTftON 

Smokeless 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


is  invaluable  in  its  capacity  of  quickly  giving  heat.  Apply  a  match  and  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  at  work.  It  will  burn  for  nine  hours  without  refilling.  It  is  safe, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  It  has  a  damper  top  and  a  cool  handle.  An  indicator 
always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  which  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop 
back  so  that  the  wick  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  quickly 
unscrewed  for  rewicking.  Finished,  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental. 


Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


Mixed  to  measure — 
and  measures  up  to 
your  idea  of  what  a 
real  Cocktail  should  be. 


Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 

Martini  (gin  base)  and  Manhat¬ 
tan  (whiskey  base)  are  the  most 
popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 
Hartford  New  York  London 


HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive  playground  in  the  world. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  apor.smen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department, 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  originat, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  other*. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 


THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

•I  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover*  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  Is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  68  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.60.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $6.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns.  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  '‘The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages,  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.60. 
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Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 

numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.60. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 

Morocco.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  ,  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt,  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement,  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  .explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.60. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  115  pages.  Price,  $1.26. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 
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1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  ol 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  .  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 
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game,  as  from  his  high  post  on  the  trees  he  is 
able  to  detect  everything  moving  beneath.  If 
a  man  appears  he  sits  stock  still,  but  when  rey- 
nard  comes  into  view  he  chatters  amazingly, 
and  displays  by  his  every  antic  that  something 
detestable  is  on  the  prowl.  Reynard  would 
eat  him  if  he  could;  but  Pug  is  too  wary  to  get 
far  from  a  sheltering  tree.  Pheasants  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  squirrel’s  warnings,  for  they  have 
learned  that  he  does  not  give  alarms  just  for 
the  fun  of  seeing  them  start,  and  probably  he 
has  often  robbed  the  fox  of  a  dinner. 

The  squirrel  is  not  beloved  of  the  present- 
day  forester,  for  he  has  no  reason  to  appreciate 
the  little  creature’s  planting  operations,  al¬ 
though  many  a  flourishing  sapling  which  he 
is  glad  to  utilize  may  owe  its  origin  to  the 
squirrel. 

The  keeper  has  grave  reason  to  suspect  the 
squirrel,  for  there  is  not  one  of  the  fraternity 
unable  to  relate  facts  regarding  these  little 
creatures  being  caught  red-handed — stealing 
game-chicks  or  robbing  nests.  However,  there 
is  cause  to  believe  that  squirrels  generally  are 
blamed  for  the  sake  of  a  few  which  have  ac¬ 
quired  vicious  habits.  Probably,  old  squirrels 
are  the  most  guilty,  and  are  responsible  for  all 
the  damage  done.  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
too,  that  opportunity  makes  the  thief,  and  it  is 
possible  that  extensive  preservation  and  shoals 
of  eggs  and  chicks  all  over  the  place  cause  the 
squirrel  to  leave  the  paths  of  rectitude. 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  FISH  STORY. 

Capt.  Fred.  Chetwynd,  of  the  fishing 
schooner  Matiana,  told  this  morning-  of  an  ef¬ 
fectual  way  he  took  on  his  last  trip  of  getting 
even  with  the  sharks  that  hung  about  his  vessel 
and  robbed  the  trawls  after  they  had  been  set, 
says  a  Boston  correspondent  in  the  Sun. 

Like  the  other  captains  who  have  been  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  channel  grounds  lately,  Capt.  Chet¬ 
wynd  found  the  big  sharks  there  bolder  than  at 
any  previous  time  within  the  memory  of  fisher¬ 
men,  and  after  suffering  loss  of  gear  and  fish 
through  them,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  them. 

Sharks  gulp  down  anything  small  enough  to 
be  swallowed  whole,  and  the  one  lucky'  to  get 
to  the  fish  first  took  it  in.  hook  and  all.  Then 
came  a  stirring  time,  as  the  watchers  tried  to 
haul  the  squirming  fish  out  of  the  water  with 
block  and  tackle.  When  it  was  got  high  enough 
over  the  rail  to  give  good  chance  to  the  man 
who  waited  with  a  long  knife,  the  head  of  the 
shark  was  hacked  off  and  the  body  allowed  to 
drop  into  the  water,  where  the  other  sharks 
made  short  work  of  it.  The  head  was  thrown 
over  also.  Capt.  Chetwynd  kept  up  his  fishing 
for  sharks  until  he  had  killed  fifty  of  them,  but 
that  did  not  appear  either  to  diminish  the  num¬ 
ber  about  the  vessel  or  to  intimidate  the  others, 
who  fought  for  a  share  of  the  last  one  with  as 
much  avidity  as  they  had  for  the  first. 


THE  BIG  ONE  GOT  AWAY. 

Last  week  some  fishermen  from  Boston 
went  forth  to  fish.  They  fished  until  finally, 
off  George’s  bank,  they  caught  a  thirty-foot 
shark  weighing  nearly  a  ton.  Then  began  a 
battle  royal  between  Capt.  Frank  Dougherty, 
commanding  the  fishing  schooner  Albert  Wil¬ 
lard,  and  his  gallant  crew  of  ten  men,  as  parties 
of  the  first  part,  and  the  monster  shark  as  party 
of  the  second  part.  Everything  seemed  against 
the  shark,  and  he  had  to  struggle  against  such 
odds  as  five  harpoons  and  the  ship’s  ice  pick, 
pressed  into  service.  For  two  hours  the  con¬ 
flict  raged  between  the  fishermen  and  the  fish. 
Then  victory  rested  with  the  sea  monster.  Be¬ 
cause  he  was  towing  the  schooner  rapidly  to¬ 
ward  a  dangerous  shoal  the  captain  ordered 
the  crew  t<j  cut  away  the  lines,  and  the  shark, 
with  a  vicious  farewell  wave  of  his  powerful 
tad,  swam  away  with  the  ship’s  irons.  Then 
the  fishermen  sailed  away  home  and  told  all 
about  the  big  fish  that  got  away,  in  a  perfectly 
regular  way,  and  quite  according  to  the  books. 
I  hen  the  story  got  in  at  the  Office  Window  and 
lo!  here  it  is  all  printed. — Mail. 
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Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  ar,d  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 

Somewhere  the  sun  is  always  shining, — and  the  fish  are 
always  biting.  Go  and  find  them  with  a  ’’BRISTOL”. 
There  is  a  special  “BRISTOL”,  peculiarly  and  distinct¬ 
ively  adapted  to  each  kind  of  fishing.  Fit  your  “BRIS¬ 
TOL”  to  your  fish  and  you  will  come  home  with  the  fish 
and  a  reputation.  The  season  is  open  all  fall  and  winter 
in  many  places  for  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  perch,  crappie, 
muskie,  carp,  tarpon,  tuna  and  dozens  of  other  good  ones. 
Go  after  them  and  get  a  real  rest.  Insist  on  having  a 
steel  rod  with  the  “BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  handle. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


Four  Collars1 
in  One! 


Here’s  a  new 
Sweater  Coat  with  a 
big  improved  feature- 
the  “Four-in-one”  collar. 

Y ou  can  convert  the  collar 
|  to  four  different  positions, 

)  from  a  smart  lapel  collar  to  a 
close-fitting  turtle-neck  effect, 
as  illustrated  below.  Knitted  in  the  famous 
Blauvelt  French  Stitch,  which  makes  a  most 
handsome,  elastic  and  durable  garment. 


SWEATERS 


are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  smart  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Every  garment  is  full  fashioned  and 

HAND  finished,  which  makes  it  practically  bLAMLtss. 

The  buttonholes  are  hand-made  and  will  not  fray,  tear 
out  or  enlarge.  The  pockets  are  reinforced  and 
will  not  bulge  or  lose  their  shape.  * 

Once  wear  a  smart  Blauvelt  Full  Fash¬ 
ioned' ’  Sweater,  and  you  will  never 
wear  the  ordinary  kind.  Any  deal¬ 
er  can  supply  you  if  you  ask  him. 

If  he  won’t,  order  from  us. 

l  Write  for  latest  Style  Book  1 
i  Blauvelt  Knitting  Co.^ 

14  Campbell  Street 
Newark,  N.  J. 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

ferrules,  tangling  of  '* 

and  is  good  for  reefer- 
I mee  sample  and  booklet  P-52, 

tCiSRPH  DiXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 


JERSEY" 


'.HI 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  F'orest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 
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WM.  MILLS  (&  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 


Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


MARIE. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  Fishing  Tackle  &SportingGoods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


The  Best  Since  1867 


-  'V 
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Factory-Salesroom 


150  Page 
y  Ca  t a  log  he 


EDWARD  vo m  Iff) EE  &  Co.  St 

FIS  H  IRC  TACKL  E. 

\  For  all  ANGL/ NG 


90-9/  FULTON, ST. 

N.  Y. 
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Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 
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1 

GUN  CABINET 

iffl  111  j  1 

1 

®1S.5° 

mmm  * 

V 

Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 
jl  Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  £2E3^ PoY* 

C&mp  Life  in  the  Woods 

- - - HAMILTON  GIBSON= 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily’ 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  JAND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  16(J  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


tERCROMBlE’S'm  OUTFITTERS 
CAMP ....  J  FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot° 
wear.  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunition, 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y* 

 Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


Good  health  means  broad- 
soled  SHOES,  A  LIVING  OUT 
OF  DOORS  AND,  NATURALLY 
ENOUGH,  A  BOTTLE  OF 


WITH  THE  WELL-EARNED  DINNER. 
DOUBLES  THE  JOYS  OF  LIFE. 


Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants  and  Dealers. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Hudson,  N.  Y 


Boston 


Boston  Garters  are  made 
of  beSt  materials  in  a 
fadtory,  by  well-paid  help. 

Every  pair  warranted  — 
penalty,  a  new  pair  or  your 
money  back. 


BOSTON  GARTERS 

RECOCNIZEDTHE 
STANDARD,  AND 
WORN  THE  WORLD 
OVER  BY  WELL 
DRESSED  MEN. 


Sample  Pair, Cotton. 2 5c., Silk, 50c. 

miled  un  Receipt  of  Price. 

George  Frost  Co. makers 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

See  that  Boston  Garter 
is  stamped  on  the  clasp. 


RHEUMATISM  &GC 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY.  I 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR’S  PILLS 

SAFE.  & .  EFFECTIVE, 50c&Slj 

DRUGGISTS, 
on  93  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN.  N.Y. 


Mr 


Sam  Lovcl’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters-  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  So  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects, 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


BIG  GAME  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Northwestern  Canada  and  portions  of  Alaska 
still  contain  great  numbers  of  large  game,  but 
in  some  localities  this  has  already  become  very 
scarce.  This  is  almost  the  last  spot  in  America 
where  big  game  is  abundant  ;  there  remain  only 
the  arctic  regions. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  new  country  lacking 
transportation  facilities  and  invaded  by  great 
numbers  of  civilized  men,  who  must  depend  in 
large  measure  on  the  country  for  subsistence,  the 
larger  native  fauna  will  soon  disappear.  In  this 
northern  region,  travelers,  trappers  and  pros¬ 
pectors  subsist  very  largely  on  the  game  and 
fish  that  they  take,  and  great  quantities  of  wild 
meat  are  brought  into  the  settlements  for  sale. 

There  has  been  enormous  waste  by  the 
white  game  killers,  and  if  the  waste  by  the  In¬ 
dians  has  been  less,  it  is  only  because  the  In¬ 
dians  are  fewer  in  number.  In  some  localities 
the  continued  and  reckless  killing  of  game  for 
sa'e  in  the  mining  camps  has  resulted  in  the 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  such  game. 
Besides  this  there  are  not  a  few  people  who 
go  into  the  country  in  search  of  fine  game  heads, 
and  who  kill  with  the  usual  selfish  recklessness. 
They  have  been  known  after  a  day’s  hunting  to 
leave  to  spoil  on  a  hillside  enough  meat  to  supply 
a  prospector  with  provisions  for  a  whole  winter. 

The  chief  game  animal  in  much  of  that  coun¬ 
try  is  the  moose,  which  is  so  abundant  that  from 
a  good  lookout  high  up  on  the  mountains,  moose 
can  be  seen  almost  any  fine  day  by  the  aid  of 
field  g’asses.  In  certain  portions  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  caribou  are  still 
seen  in  great  herds  at  the  proper  season  of  the 
year,  but  these  herds  appear  to  be  growing  con¬ 
stantly  smaller. 

Mountain  sheep  are  yet  abundant  in  many 
places,  and  owing  to  their  habits  of  life  are 
perhaps  in  less  immediate  danger  of  extermina¬ 
tion  than  the  moose  or  caribou. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  settlement  of  this 
northern  country  proceeds,  the  game  must  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  only  by  the  establishment  of  game 
refuges  in  these  regions  that  it  can  be  preserved, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  residents  of  that 
northern  country  are  interested  in  the  game 
only  so  far  as  it  may  be  turned  into  money. 


COMMISSIONER  WHIPPLE  RESIGNS. 

The  resignation  of  James  S.  Whipple,  State 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner,  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  Tuesday  night.  His  special  counsel, 
Frank  D.  Bell,  and  the  chief  counsel  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  John  K.  Ward,  have  also  resigned. 

These  resignations  followed  the  receipt  by 
Governor  Hughes  of  a  report  by  Roger  P. 
Clark,  of  Binghamton,  and  District-Attorney  H. 
Le  Roy  Austin,  of  Greene  county,  appointed  last 
winter  to  investigate  Mr.  Whipple’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  his  department  and  to  look  into  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Adirondack  lands  by  the  State  Forest 
Preserve  Land  Purchasing  Board. 

The  report  severely  criticizes  the  condition  of 
the  records  of  the  department  and  declares  that 
its  expenses  have  very  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  four  years.  It  states  that  the  work  of 
the  legal  department  shows  laxity,  neg  igence, 
failure  to  prosecute  and  many  compromises  of 
suits,  on  terms  disadvantageous  to  the  State, 
both  in  the  matter  of  violation  of  the  game  and 
fish  laws  and  thefts  of  timber  from  the  State 
lands.  One  of  Mr.  Whipple’s  legal  appointees, 
while  ostensibly  acting  for  the  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  was  at  the  same  time  a  legis¬ 
lative  agent  of  the  International  Paper  Company. 

Commissioner  Whipp.e  is  reported  to  have 
entered  into  business  arrangements  with  persons 
operating  in  Adirondack  lands,  or  acting  for 
those  who  were  operating  in  them,  a  condition 
of  things  that  should  not  have  existed  in  view  of 
his  office.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  says,  “A 
careful  inquiry  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  money  has  been  improperly  paid 
to  influence  the  action  of  the  Forest  Purchasing 
Board  or  any  of  its  employees.” 

While  Commissioner  Whipple  has  undoubtedly 
done  much  good  work,  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  this  report  cannot  be  ignored,  and  his  useful¬ 
ness  as  a  public  officer  is  ended.  His  term  would 
not  have  expired  until  April  n,  1912. 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  RIFLE  RANGE. 

The  magnificent  rifle  range  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  now  nearing  completion,  will  be 
known  as  the  Blauvelt  Range,  since  Blauvell,  on 
the  West  Shore  Railway,  is  the  station  where  the 
troops  will  disembark  when  journeying  to  the 
range.  It  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  in  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  equipment.  It  contains  300  acres  of 
State  property.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  hill 
and  mountain  country  of  the  West  Shore  region, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  for 
rifle  competition.  The  hills  and  mountains  form 
perfect  backstops  for  the  bullets,  thus  differing 
widely  from  the  flat  country  of  the  old  Creed- 
moor  Range. 

It  will  have  a  capacity  of  198  targets,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  P'ifty-six  targets  at  200,  600  and  1,000 
yards  respectively,  and  thirty  targets  at  300  yards. 

The  200-  and  300-yard  ranges  will  be  ready 


for  this  fall’s  practice.  Next  year,  all  the  ranges 
will  be  completed. 

A  tunnel  system  will  connect  all  the  targets  of  the 
ranges.  1  his,  while  not  new  as  a  system,  is  new  in 
i  s  comprehensive  application  to  the  whole  Blauvelt 
Range  system.  A  complete  telephone  system 
wi  1  also  connect  the  ranges  with  the  range  office, 
which  will  overlook  the  entire  system  of  targets. 

In  a  financial  way,  the  State  has  started  in 
right  by  its  thoroughness  and  liberality.  When 
completed,  the  range  will  have  cost  about 
$250,000,  of  which  $110,000  has  already  been  ex¬ 
pended.  This  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
cheese-paring  system  which  obtained  when  Creed- 
moor  was  established,  the  State  Legislature  of 
1872-73  appropriating  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  its 
construction.  It  was  closed  in  1907,  owing 
largely  to  the  increasing  number  of  homes  built 
in  its  vicinity  and  the  consequent  danger  from 
stray  bullets,  concerning  which  there  were  many 
complaints  by  the  contiguous  residents. 

In  the  swing  around  the  circle  of  the  great 
National  matches,  there  is  a  chance  that  in  due 
course  of  time  some  of  them  may  be  shot  on  the 
New  York  Range. 

The  utility  of  these  ranges  obviously  has  come 
home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments.  There  is  no  greater  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  than  to  be 
prepared  for  war. 


The  American  Fisheries  Society  has  chosen 
for  its  presiding  officer  for  the  ensuing  year  an 
extremely  busy  man.  William  E.  Meehan  is 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  Pennsylvania,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  North  American  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  president  of  the  United 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  American  Fisheries  Soci¬ 
ety.  Quite  a  number  of  duties,  it  would  seem, 
for  one  man  to  assume;  but  Mr.  Meehan  is  a 
very  active  man,  and  he  takes  pleasure  in  meet¬ 
ing  and  overcoming  obstacles  that  would  dis¬ 
courage  lesF  energetic  men.  Since  the  new  law 
went  into  effect  last  year  in  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
brought  about  a  very  satisfactory  change  in  sen¬ 
timent  regarding  the  stoppage  of  stream  pollution 
by  manufacturers,  and  this,  too,  largely  without 
resorting  to  the  courts. 

* 

In  view  of  the  interest  taken  in  recent  winters 
in  wolf  hunting  excursions  in  Canada,  the  work 
of  John  R.  Bradley’s  dogs  will  be  watched.  In 
his  recent  hunt  in  the  rough  country  in  North¬ 
west  Colorado  his  Russian  wolf  hounds,  he 
claims,  caught  and  killed  a  number  of  wolves. 
Encouraged  by  their  work,  he  now  plans  to  hunt 
wolves  in  Northwest  Canada,  where  he  thinks 
the  hounds  will  do  more  creditable  work  in  fol¬ 
lowing  wolves  on  the  prairies.  The  term  wolf 
is  usually  so  loosely  applied  that  one  does  not 
know  how  seriously  to  take  these  newspaper  re¬ 
ports. 


Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia 

A  Story  of  Primitive  Times  and  People  and  of 

Abundant  Game 

Part  II. 

By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 


JUST  before  we  halted  for  noon  I  was  treated 
to  a  sample  of  the  Indian  idea  of  the  white 
man's  law.  The  savage  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  all  the  game  belongs  to  him  and  that 
he  is  entitled  to  kill  it  whenever  and  wherever 
he  chooses.  We  had  just  crossed  a  swamp  thick¬ 
ly  growm  with  willows  and  vine  maple,  upon  the 
further  side  of  which  was  a  large  burn  upon  the 
side  of  a  hill.  Charley  was  riding  ahead  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  pack  animals  while  1  brought  up 
the  rear,  paying  little  heed  to  our  progress.  I 
glanced  ahead  in  time  to  see  my  friend  jerk  his 
carbine  from  its  scabbard,  raise  it  and  fire.  I 
saw  three  deer  bounding  away,  covering  the 
ground  in  great  leaps,  their  white  flags  waving; 
a  fourth  was  struggling  on  the  ground. 

Charley  pushed  forward,  ready  to  complete 
the  work  did  his  game  attempt  to  rise.  It  did 
not.  I  reached  the  spot  after  he  had  dismounted 
and  said  to  him :  “Charley,  you  shouldn’t  have 
done  that.  The  law  is  not  off  deer  for  some 
days  yet.” 

He  looked  up  from  his  task  of  bleeding  the 
animal  and  said:  “The  law?  What  do  we  care 
for  the  law?  Does  the  law  expect  us  to  go 
hungry  when  there  are  deer  to  be  killed?  If  it 
does  the  law  and  the  chaps  who  made  it  are 
going  to  get  fooled.  The  game  was  put  here 
for  us  to  eat  and  I’m  going  to  eat  my  share.” 

There  you  are.  The  protection  of  the  game 
was  nothing  to  him  when  he  was  hungry,  and 
somehow  I  could  not  help  sympathizing  with 
him.  There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
the  Nez  Perce;  he  never  kills  wantonly.  He 
always  uses  every  part  of  his  deer.  When  the 
women  get  through  with  a  carcass  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  but  a  little  pile  of  hair,  and  this  they 
often  use  to  stuff  their  saddles. 

I  pointed  out  to  Charley  that  there  was  plenty 
of  small  game  to  be  had  with  which  to  supply 
our  larder  until  the  deer  season  opened.  I 
doubt  if  he  understood  the  cogency  of  my  rea¬ 
soning.  He  did  not  heed  it  unless  he  so  desired. 

That  night  we  camped  on  a  tributary  of  the 
North  Kooskia.  The  waters  were  teeming  with 
trout.  I  doubt  if  there  had  been  a  hook  cast 
in  that  stream  for  years.  There  were  no  large 
ones,  for  it  was  still  many  miles  to  the  main 
river.  They  were  just  the  size  to  fry  well — • 


lively  little  chaps,  greedy  for  anything  resemb¬ 
ling  a  fly.  While  Charley  was  making  camp  I 
set  up  my  rod  and  took  enough  for  supper. 

The  next  day  we  made  the  old  mining  town  of 
Moose  beyond  the  North  Kooskia.  One  might 
have  thought  Pierce  deserted  until  he  saw  Moose. 
At  one  time  the  town  boasted  over  a  thousand 
people ;  to-day  it  has  one  white  woman  and  sev¬ 
eral  Chinese.  Think  of  a  woman  so  hungry  for 
gold  that  she  is  willing  to  maroon  herself  over 
a  hundred  miles  from  her  kind  and  spend  year 
after  year  associated  with  a  few  miserable 
coolies  and  all  for  a  little  yellow  dross.  For 
several  years  the  Indians  had  told  me  of  a 
white  woman  who  lived  in  the  mountains  with 
some  Chinese  and  only  came  out  once  in  many 
years.  One  day  she  passed  through  the  Indian 
village. 

We  halted  on  the  stream  just  above  the  col- 
*lection  of  shacks  and  after  the  horses  were  un¬ 
packed  and  tethered  we  walked  down  to  where 
some  mining  operations  were  being  carried  on. 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  see  a  white  woman 
dressed  in  rubber  boots  and  ducking  overalls 
directing  the  nozzle  of  a  hydraulic  hose  that 
was  tearing  down  the  gravel.  She  turned  a  pair 
of  inquisitive  black  eyes  in  our  direction,  then 
proceeded  with  her  work  as  though  we  were  not 
in  existence.  The  Chinese  kept  stolidly  on  with 
their  shoveling,  as  Celestials  do.  without  evinc¬ 
ing  jany  interest  in  our  proceedings,  though  we 
were  perhaps  the  first  white  men  they  had  seen 
that  year.  That  night  the  woman  came  striding 
into  our  camp  and  accosted  us  with,  “What  do 
you  fellows  want  around  here?” 

Her  manner  nettled  me  and  T  answered,  “We 
want  to  attend  strictly  to  our  own  business. 
Have  you  any  serious  objections?” 

“No,  hut  you  are  the  first  white  men  I  have 
seen  in  five  years,  an’  I  just  wondered  what 
brought  you.  There  ain’t  any  gold  here  besides 
what  I’ve  got  cornered,  so  if  it’s  gold  you  are 
after,  you  had  just  as  well  mosey  on.” 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  all  the  gold  in 
the  stream  would  not  tempt  Us  in  the  least ;  that 
Moose  happened  to  be  in  our  route  of  travel,  and 
that  accounted  for  our  being  there. 

The  reply  seemed  to  set  her  fears  at  rest,  for 
she  sat  down,  took  out  a  scrap  of  brown  wrap¬ 


ping  paper  and  a  pinch  of  tobacco,  manufactured 
a  cigarette  Chinese  fashion  and  lit  it  at  the 
camp-fire.  She  proved  to  be  an  intelligent 
woman,  well  versed  in  literature  and  bore  evi¬ 
dences  of  refinement.  Of  course  she  was  quite 
ignorant  of  current  events.  After  an  hour’s 
talk  with  her  I  appreciated  bow  Selkirk  felt  on 
his  island.  Finally  she  arose  abruptly  and  with¬ 
out  a  word  strode  off  into  the  darkness.  We 
started  early  next  morning  and  did  not  see  her 
again. 

We  headed  direct  for  Pot  Mountain.  That 
conical  hill  loomed  right  in  our  front  seeming — ■ 
through  the  rarified  atmosphere — only  a  stone’s 
throw  distant  when  in  fact  it  was  many  miles. 
The  bald  top  was  already  crowned  with  snow 
until  the  mountain  looked  not  unlike  an  old  man 
with  snow  white  hair. 

At  Moose  the  main  trail  deflected  to  the  right, 
crossing  the  range  into  the  Coeur  d’Alene  coun¬ 
try.  We  bore  due  north  on  a  trail  known  only 
to  the  Indians,  by  them  used  on  their  hunting 
trips  and  when  visiting  their  kinsmen  on  the 
Palouse.  We  were  now  in  the  Bitter  Roots 
proper,  a  country  of  great  peaks  and  crags  of 
black  basalt  and  gray  granite, -but  scantily  for¬ 
ested  save  where  the  trail  dipped  into  some  pre¬ 
cipitous  gulch.  Charley  headed  for  an  upland 
meadow  where  he  knew  our  horses  could  ob¬ 
tain  forage.  We  reached  it  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day  out  from  Moose.  The 
last  three  miles  of  the  journey  were  through  a 
forest  of  lodge  pole  pine  that  stood  so  dense 
that  no  man  could  penetrate  it  save  on  a  trail. 
Before  it  got  too  dark  to  see  we  started  in¬ 
numerable  coveys  of  Franklin’s  grouse  (fool 
hens)  out  of  the  trail.  They  fluttered  into  the 
trees  and  sat  stupidly  watching  us  pass.  The 
young  w-ere  well  grown  and  furnished  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  our  menu. 

We  spent  the  next  day  tramping  about  the 
shores  of  the  meadow.  It  was  several  miles  in 
extent,  perched  on  a  vast  upland  bench  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
That  day  I  had  such  opportunity  to  observe  the 
Franklin  grouse  as  I  had  never  had  before. 
Every  ten  steps,  it  seemed,  we  kicked  coveys 
out  of  the  grass  and  small  bushes.  I  believe 
their  foolishness  is  not'  so  much  the  lack  of  bird 
sense  as  it  is  their  lack  of  association  with  man. 
They  do  not  recognize  in  man  an  enemy  and 
hence  do  not  fear  him.  I  noticed  that  when  an 
eagle  darted  at  one  of  these  grouse  the  bird  had 
sense  enough  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  more 
than  once  the  king  of  birds  was  defeated.  The 
Franklin  grouse  must  furnish  the  eagle  here  with 
much  of  his  fare  at  this  season.  The  air  was 
filled  with  these  great  birds,  winnowing  the  open 
spaces  near  the.  border,  keenly  watching  the 
undergrowth  for  an  unwary  grouse. 

On  this  meadow  we  camped  for  several  days. 
The  trail  toward  Pot  Mountain  was  obstructed 
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by  fallen  timber  and  it  was  necessary  to  do 
some  trail  making  before  we' could  proceed.  We 
did  four  days  of  the  hardest  work  I  ever  ac¬ 
complished  and  swamped  out  four  miles  of  trail 
that  took  us  to  the  foot  of  a  rocky  backbone 
that  led  directly  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

There  were  several  small  streams  running  into 
the  meadow  near  its  head,  and  from  these  we 
caught  brook  trout.  In  all  my  life  in  the  West 
I  never  saw  trout  so  numerous.  The'  streams 
were  no  larger  than  garden  ditches  and  so  over¬ 
grown  with  rank  grass  that 
one  had  to  lift  it  aside  in 
order  to  reach  the  water. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
grass  the  trout  were  simply 
swarming. 

One  day  while  I  was 
creeping  up  one  of  these 
little  runlets  I  was  startled 
by  the  most  outlandish 
commotion  in  the  grass  just 
in  front.  I  paused  and 
drew  my  revolver.  Noth¬ 
ing  came  out;  instead  all 
was  quiet.  I  advanced  a 
few  steps  and  once  more 
the  commotion  began ; 
something  was  threshing 
the  tall  .grass  right  and  left, 
but  I  could  see  nothing.  I 
halted  once  more,  leveled 
my  revolver  and  was  about 
to  fire  into  the  mass  when 
I  bethought  me  of  a  rule  to 
never  shoot  until  I  knew 
what  I  was  shooting  at.  I 
reached  forward  and  gently 
teased  the  grass  aside  with 
my  rod,  revealing  three 
young  blue  herons  that 
were  quiet  as  mice.  They 
lay  perfectly  still  watching 
me  with  their  beady  black 
eyes.  While  occupied  in 
watching  the  youngsters  I 
heard  a  cry  and  looked  up 
in  time  to  see  the  mother 
bird  darting  for  my  head, 
her  long  bayonet  -  shaped 
beak  thrust  forward  in  a 
decidedly  pugnacious  man¬ 
ner.  I  knew  she  would 
hardly  attack  me,  nor  did 
she.  When  only  a  few 
yards  away  she  swerved 
upward  and  circled  about 
my  head,  calling  to  her 
mate.  He  soon  came  and 
the  two  endeavored  to  beat  me  off.  Ornitholo¬ 
gists  say  that  these  birds  generally  nest  in  trees, 
but  we  found  at  least  fifty  of  their  nests  on  this 
meadow,  none  of  them  in  trees,  though  there 
were  plenty  of  favorable  trees  for  them  to  build 
in  had  they  been  so  minded. 

»  A  day  of  hard  travel  brought  us  as  near  to 
the  base  of  the  mountain  as  we  could  travel  with 
the  horses.  After  leaving  the  grove  of  lodge 
pole  pine,  the  trail  faded  to  nothing.  We  chose 
an  open  rocky  ridge  and  followed  it  up  toward 
the  mountain.  In  places  the  ridge  narrowed  to 
a  very  knife  edge,  fretted  with  slide  rock  and 
moraine  until  it  cut  the  feet  of  our  horses  so  that 
we  were  forced  to  shoe  them  with  bits  of  blanket. 


Our  camping  spot  was  in  the  bottom  of  a  very- 
deep  narrow  canon  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
where  sufficient  forage  grew  to  subsist  the  horses 
for  a  few  days.  Although  it  was  August  the 
nights  were  very  cold ;  so  cold,  in  fact,  that  we 
found  our  bedding  inadequate  and  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  a  fire  all  night.  My  prime  object 
in  coming  thus  far  out  of  our  direct  route  was 
to  scale  the  peak,  and  if  possible  kill  a  moun¬ 
tain  goat  of  which  there  were  several  bands 
known  to  the  Indians,  ranging  upon  the  mountain. 


Our  first  day’s  hunt  resulted  in  nothing  larger 
than  a  rabbit,  though  we  came  within  range  of 
several  bands  of  blacktail  deer  and  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  Charley  from  killing  sev¬ 
eral.  That  night  we  crept  into  camp  tired  and 
footsore,  after  clambering  over  the  steep  crags 
and  around  the  fields  of  slide  rock.  During  the 
day  our  hunt  led  us  to  the  snow  line  where  we 
found  goat  sign  which,  read  by  Charley,  said 
that  the  wary  animals  had  already  detected  our 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  and  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  opposite,  or  north  side  of  the 
mountain. 

At  daybreak  we  were  off  again.  That  day 
we  scaled  the  peak  directly  from  our  camp, 


reaching  the  summit  before  noon.  There  we 
rested  in  the  shelter  of  a  great  boulder.  The 
wind  was  blowing  a  gale  and  the  air  filled  with 
particles  of  snow.  It  was  a  grand  sight  when 
the  clouds  broke,  as  they  did  at  times,  to  look 
down  at  the  vast  sea  of  forest  stretched  away 
at  our  feet,  rolling,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
in  every  direction.  It  was  coming  winter  time 
for  the  little  chief  hares  that  lived  in  the  rocks, 
and  they  were  busy  gathering  dry  grass  for 
their  beds.  The  little  chaps  were  all  about  us. 

From  the  very  rock  we 
were  seated  behind  several 
of  them  darted  up  their  in¬ 
quiring  heads,  looked  at  us 
with  their  big  liquid  black 
eyes,  turned  their  funny 
round  ears  in  our  direc¬ 
tion,  then  shot  down  again 
with  a  chirp. 

We  passed  over  to  the 
north  side  of  the  cone  and 
swept  the  hillside  below  us 
with  a  glass.  Half  way 
down  lay  a  patch  of  white 
which  I  took  to  be  snow, 
but  Charley,  with  his  keen¬ 
er  vision,  said  it  was  a  herd 
of  goats.  It  was  nearly  as 
difficult  to  reach  the  place 
as  it  was  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  We  spent  at 
least  four  hours  in  getting 
in  position  where  we  could 
stalk  the  game.  I  peeped 
cautiously  over  a  rocky 
backbone  and  found  that 
our  quarry  had  scented  us 
and  decamped.  While  we 
were  searching  the  vicinity 
we  heard  the  rattling  of 
stones  above  us  and  looked 
up  to  see  the  last  of  the 
goats  disappearing  over  the 
peak.  I  consoled  myself  with 
the  thought  that  it  was  too 
early  for  goats,  anyhow. 
Charley  appeased  his  disap¬ 
pointment  on  the  way  to 
camp  by  killing  a  spike  buck. 

A  discovery  of  the  third 
day  led  to  the  killing  of 
a  goat  on  the  fourth.  The 
hunt  of  that  day  proved 
fruitless  as  the  others  had 
done.  We  sighted  two 
bands  of  goats,  but  could 
not  get  within  a  mile  of 
them.  Just  before  return¬ 
ing  to  camp  that  night  we  stumbled  across  a 
well-worn  goat  trail  filled  with  fresh  tracks 
leading  both  ways.  This  runway  skirted  a  ledge 
of  rock  near  the  summit  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain,  then  wound  down  the  southern 
slope  to  a  feeding  ground  which  lay  several 
thousand  feet  higher  than  our  camp.  It  was 
evident  that  the  animals  made  a  practice  of  com¬ 
ing  across  the  mountain  at  night  to  feed,  return¬ 
ing  at  daybreak  to  a  point  where  they  would  be 
less  molested.  Hitherto  we  had  hunted  together. 
That  night  Charley  suggested  that  on  the  mor¬ 
row  we  take  separate  courses  and  that  I  hasten 
to  the  summit,  secrete  myself  on  this  ledge, 
while  he  skirt  the  northern  slope  and  appear 
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from  below.  The  goats,  frightened  by  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  would  scamper  for  the  south  side  of 
the  mountain,  traveling  up  hill. 

By  daybreak  I  was  toiling  up  the  steep  side 
of  the  hill  through  the  heavy  mist.  1  reached 
my  lookout  and  secreted  myself.  It  was  yet 
early  when  1  arrived  and  the  fog  was  lifting 
from  the  summit,  disclosing  one  scene  after  an¬ 
other  as  a  painter  draws  the  curtain  away  from 
a  series  of  paintings.  For  hours  I  sat  shiver¬ 
ing  in  my  aerie,  for  the  air  was  chill  despite 
the  fact  that  the  sun  was  shining.  All  at  once 
1  heard  the  rocks  rattling  below  me.  I  watched 
with  every  nerve  strained  to  its  utmost  tension. 
The  sounds  drew  nearer.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
my  doubts  were  set  at  rest.  A  herd  of  goats, 
led  by  an  old  billy,  came  clambering  up  the 
rocks  below.  They  were  totally  unsuspicious  of 
any  danger  above,  but  kept  looking  back  along 
the  trail  for  the  enemy  below.  When  I  first 
sighted  them  they  were  coming  at  a  trot,  but  as 
soon  as  they  struck  the  level  they  set  out  on  a 
run.  coming  directly  toward  me.  Their  course 
would  have  taken  them  below  me  and  not  ten 
feet  distant.  I  cocked  my  rifle  and  waited. 
When  fifteen  yards  from  where  I  sat  the  old 
billy  winded  me  and  leaped  for  the  brink  of  the 
canon  just  as  I  fired  and  knocked  him  dead  in 
his  tracks.  The  others  of  the  herd  scattered  in 
every  direction.  They  became  panic  stricken  and 
I  could  have  killed  them  all.  I  stood  up  and 
yelled.  My  call  -was  answered  by  Charley,  down 
the  mountain.  After  an  hour  he  joined  me. 
swinging  up  the  steep  hill  with  that  tireless 
tread  that  is  at  once  the  envy  and  despair  of 
the  white  man. 

From  Pot  Mountain  our  route  lay  along  the 
level  ridge  that  stretches  to  the  eastward  where 
some  day  a  railroad  will  run.  There  is  a  natural 
grade  between  the  Lo  Lo  Pass  on  the  east  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  Kooskia  on  the 
west.  Down  off  the  rocky  points  jutting  up  to 
the  mountain  the  going  was  much  better.  We 
traveled  for  days  through  immense  forests  of 
white  pine,  some  of  the  trees  reaching  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  to  the  first  limb,  marvels  of  beauty. 

Charley  had  been  brought  up  among  white 
people,  had  associated  with  them  all  his  life, 
could  speak  English  like  a  white  man  when  he 
so  desired,  yet  still  he  w'as  tinctured  with  the 
ancient  beliefs  and  legends  of  his  savage  for¬ 
bears.  This  fact  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 
me  one  afternoon  when  we  passed  a  beautiful 
little  round  lake  set  like  a  gem  in  the  dark  green 
forest.  Luxuriant  grass  margined  the  pool  and 
it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  place  to  make  camp. 
I  suggested  this  to  Charley,  but  he  replied  only 
by  urging  his  horse  into  faster  gait  and  glancing 
apprehensively  at  the  lake  over  his  shoulder. 
We  camped  some  three  miles  further  on  in  a 
narrow  vale  among  the  trees.  After  supper  I 
asked,  “Charley,  why  did  you  not  wish  to  camp 
at  the  lake?  It  was  a  much  better  spot  than 
this.’’ 

“That  lake  is  Wy-ya-kim  Koos,’’  (the  lake  of 
a  spirit),  was  his  reply. 

I  scented  an  Indian  legend.  “Tell  me.” 

"It  happened  many,  many  snows  ago.  Before 
the  white  man  came,  before  the  oldest  man 
lived.  It  was  soon  after  Coyote  made  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  sent  them  to  their  homes.  Then  our 
people  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Kooskia  as  they 
do  now.  They  traded  with  the  Flatheads  across 
the  mountain  then  as  they  do  now.  One  sum¬ 


mer  TaSixt-sus,  one  of  our  chiefs,  and  his  family 
went  over  and  spent  the  summer  with  the  Flat- 
heads.  The  old  man  had  a  young  daughter 
Timps-te-te-lew,  and  Lat-Lat,  a  young  man  of 
the  Flatheads,  loved  her  and  wished  to  make 
her  his  wife.  Lat-Lat  was  very  poor  and  when 
o’d  Talixt-sus  demanded  ten  dressed  robes  for 
Tipps-te-te-lew  he  could  not  pay  them. 

“The  old  chief  departed  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  The  young  man  also  departed  and 
betook  himself  to  the  country  of  the  buffalo. 
There  the  Chase  God  smiled,  for  Lat-Lat  killed 
twice  ten  buffalo,  all  with  fine  robes.  He  came 
back  home  and  his  mother  dressed  the  skins 
until  they  were  white  as  snow.  When  it  was 
summer  again  Lat-Lat  packed  the  robes  on  dogs 
and  carried  them  across  the  mountain  to  where 
Talixt-sus  lived.  When  he  reached  the  tepee  he 
threw  down  his  wealth  and  said,  'I  have  brought 
you  the  ten  robes  and  ten  more ;  now  give  me 
Timps-te-te-lew  to  be  my  wife.’  The  old  chief 
replied,  ‘It  is  well.  Take  her.’  So  they  were 
married  and  Talixt-sus  made  a  great  potlatch 
and  all  the  Indians  feasted  many  days. 

“When  the  moon  was  half  devoured  [a  fort¬ 
night]  the  young  people  packed  their  dogs  and 
set  out  upon  the  return  journey.  They  did  not 
travel  the  well  known  trail,  for  that  would  lead 
them  into  the  country  of  the  Blackfeet  who  were 
at  war  with  the  Flatheads,  but  chose  the  trail 
to  the,  north,  the  one  over  which  we  have  just 
traveled.  One  night  they  came  to  the  shores  of 
the  Wy-ya-kim  Koos  and  made  their  camp.  Lat- 
Lat  took  his  bow  and  went  forth  to  kill  a  deer, 
for  they  had  no  meat,  leaving  Timps-te-te-lew 
in  camp.  It  was  nearly  night  when  Lat-Lat  re¬ 
turned.  He  came  near  to  the  camp-fire  and  his 
wife  was  not  there.  He  called- and  she  did  not 
answer.  Lie  then  went  toward  the  lake,  for  she 
might  have  gone  for  water.  Near  the  shore  he 
found  her  water  skin.  Again  he  called  and  got 
no  answer.  Then  he  looked  out  into  the  water 
and  saw  her  skin  robe  floating  on  the  surface. 
He  threw  aside  his  own  robe  and  plunged  in. 
When  he  had  all  but  reached  the  robe  a  great 
monster,  part'  beast,  part  bird,  part  fish,  reared 
its  head  high  above  the  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the  lake  and  came  swimming  toward  him. 
Lat-Lat  was  a  powerful  swimmer.  He  seized 
the  robe  and  turned  toward  the  shore.  The  great 
creature  gained  upon  him  very  rapidly  and  as 
he  staggered  up  the  bank  seized  the  robe  of 
Timps-te-te-lew  and  tore  it  into  shreds.  The 
monster  could  not  travel  on  land,  but  swam 
back  and  forth  uttering  loud  cries  and  lashing 
the  water  into  foam  with  its  tail.  The  young 
man  sat  all  night  on  a  rocky  cliff  and  called  to 
his  wife,  but  she  never  came. 

“Lat-Lat  hastened  back  to  the  Kooskia  and 
with  great  grief  told  Talixt-sus  of  his  loss.  Our 
people  would  not  believe  him,  but  said  he  had 
kil’ed  her.  Then  Lat-Lat  offered  to  lead  them 
to  the  spot.  In  four  days  they  reached  it.  but 
there  was  no  monster  in  sight.  They  stood 
about  the  lake  and  called  to  him  to  appear,  but 
he  would  not  Finally  Talixt-sus  was  very 
angry.  He  ordered  his  young  men  to  seize  Lat- 
Lat  and  bind  him  to  a  tree.  They  were  going 
to  kill  him.  ‘Wait,  my  brothers,’  said  he;  ‘if 
I  must  die,  let  me  seek  death  where  Timps-te- 
te-lew  found  it.  Release  me  and  T  will  swim  in 
the  lake  until  the  monster  drags  me  down  to  his 
home  be’ow.-  They  released  him  and  he  plunged 
into  the  water.  He  swam  until  near  the  middle. 


when  the  watchers  saw  a  great  swell  coming  as 
from  the  bottom.  Soon  a  monster  head  and  long 
neck  appeared.  The  creature,  looked  all  about 
until  it  saw  Lat-Lat  swimming,  then  darted  its 
head  downward  and  Lat-Lat  was  no  more.  The 
others  hastened  away  from  the  enchanted  place, 
and  now  no  Indian  will  tarry  ■  about  the  lake. 
On  still  nights  you  may  hear  the  great  beast  cry¬ 
ing.  I  have  heard  it.” 

We  sat  still.  Charley  smoked  and  looked  into 
the  fire,  his  mind  dwelling  upon  the  legends  of 
his  people.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by 
a  long  chilling  sound  that  came  floating  down 
the  still  air  from  the  direction  of  the  lake.  Si¬ 
lence  for  a  time,  then  once  more  it  came.  Char¬ 
ley  stirred  and  said  in  a  half  whisper,  “It  is  the 
wy-ya-kim.”  It  was  as  no  other  sound  I  ever 
heard.  If  one  cou'd  combine  the  night  cry  of 
a  gray  wolf,  the  moaning  of  a  lost  child  and 
the  bellow  of  an 'angry  bull  into  one,  he  might 
form  some  conception  of  what  it  was  like.  I 
am  not  credulous,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should 
like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  creature  produced 
that  sound. 

Next  morning  Charley  was  very  anxious  to 
leave  the  place.  While  I  prepared  breakfast  he 
caught  up  and  saddled  the  horses,  and  by  sun¬ 
rise  we  were  on  the  trail.  The  poor  fellow 
heaved  a  huge  sigh  of  relief  when  we  topped 

the  divide  and  turned  down  a  branch  of  the 

North  Kooskia.  Our  objective  point  for  the 
night  was  one  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the 

North  Kooskia  that  had  been  used  by  the  In¬ 

dians  for  ages. 

There  are  two  principal  runs  of  salmon  in  the 
Kooskia  waters.  The  first  run  generally  arrives 
in  April  and  the  fish  can  be  taken  with  hook  and 
line.  In  the  later — called  by  the  Indians  the 
June — run  the  salmon  refuses  the  hook  and  the 
savages  must  repair  to  points  where  the  fish  may 
he  taken  with  spears  or  gaffs. 

We  reached  the  fishery  in  the  afternoon  and 
went  into  camp.  A  few  Indians  were  still  there, 
but  the  run  was  nearly  over  and  most  of  the 
people  had  gone.  There  were  still  enough  sal¬ 
mon  in  the  waters,  however,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  vast  multitude  of  fish  that  come  to  these 
regions  to  spawn.  It  was  nearing  night  when 
I  walked  down  to  the  shore.  At  this  point  the 
river  is  some  thirty  yards  wide,  not  deep,  and 
clear  as  crystal,  with  a  white  sand  bottom.  The 
fish  lay  in  the  calm  waters  between  the  rapids 
crowded  so  close  together  that  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  had  they  remained  still,  one 
could  have  walked  from  shore  to  shore' and  trod 
on  nothing  but  salmon.  The  female  fish  were 
depositing  their  spawn  and  it  was  never  my 
fortune  to  witness  a  more  interesting  sight  than 
the  spawning  process.  With  her  body  she  seems 
to  plow  a  shallow  trench  in  the  sand,  and 
then  moving  slowly  onward  up  the  stream  she 
deposits  her  eggs  much  as  a  man  might  sow 
peas  in  a  drill.  The  male  salmon  comes  along 
later  and  fertilizes  the  eggs.  The  female  slightly 
covers  her  deposit  with  sand  by  gently  waving 
her  tail  over  the  trench.  Each  female  is  con¬ 
voyed  by  several  small  charr,  or  trout,  that  feed 
upon  the  eggs  that  fail  to  lodge  in  the  sand  and 
float  down  with  the  current.  It  seems  as  though 
she  recognized  these  smaller  fish  as  pirates,  for 
often  she  ceased  her  work  and  dashed  after 
them.  They  being  swifter,  eluded  her,  and  as 
soon  as  she  returned  to  her  task  they  crept  back. 

The  male  salmon  are  very  pugnacious,  and  a 
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battle  between  two  of  them  is  an  event  worth 
describing.  One  day  I  chanced  to  be  sitting 
upon  a  large  boulder  near  the  stream  watching 
the  antics  of  a  pair  of  ousels  when  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  attracted  to  a  pair  of  large  "bull"  sal¬ 
mon  maneuvering  about  in  the  water  below  me. 
They  swam  about  each  other  in  circles,  ail  the 
time  drawing  nearer  together.  They  acted  for 
all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  boars  preparing  for 
battle.  After  a  time  the  larger  of  the  two 
imagined  he  saw  an  opening  in  his  opponent’s 
defense  and  rushed  at  him.  The  smaller  fish 
swerved  to  one  side,  but  not  quick  enough  to 
escape  a  vicious  cut  from  the  lance-like  teeth 
of  his  antagonist.  The  circling  process  was  re¬ 
peated.  Again  they  came  together  with  force. 
I  imagined  I  could  hear  the  clash  of  their  jaws 
as  they  gnashed  at  each  other.  The  water  was 
in  a  turmoil,  and  soon  became  reddened  with 
blood  from  the  wounds.  A  curious  fact  was 
that  the  other  salmon  seeded  to  understand  that 
a  battle  was  in  progress,  for  in  less  than  five 
minutes  several  of  them  appeared  in  the  pool, 
where  they  lay  watching  the  proceedings.  After 
a  time  the  smaller  fish  gave  up  the  battle  and 
swam  out  into  the  shallow  water  where  he  lay 
gasping,  his  skin  cut  to  shreds.  I  put  him  out 
of  his  misery  with  a  rifle  bullet. 

Along  the  shores  and  in  the  shallows  lay 
many  dead  and  dying  fish  hurt  in  battles,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  hard  labor  of  leaping  over  falls 
and  by  being  battered  against  the  rocks  by  the 
swift  water  on  the  up-river  trip.  It  is  believed 
that  when  the  time  arrives  for  it  to  spawn,  each 
fish  returns  to  the  river  where  it  was  spawned, 
and  that  none  of  the  fish  return  to  salt  water. 

The  Indian  method  of  taking  salmon  in  these 


waters  is,  as  already  said,  with  spear  or  gaff,  and 
the  time  is  night.  Near  some  deep  pool  large 
bonfires  are  lighted  on  the  shores,  and  the  light 
attracts  the  fish.  The  Indian,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  wades  in  and  gaffs  the  fish  by  the  sense 
of  feeling  alone.  During  the  run  proper  thou¬ 
sands  are  taken  every  day.  We  were  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  salmon  during  our  stay,  but  we  pre¬ 
ferred  to  catch  the  smaller  trout  and  charr,  using 
salmon  roe  for  a  bait. 

Your  well  conditioned  bruin  is  very  fond  of 
fish,  but  his  appetite  is  never  wholly  appeased, 
because  a  healthy  fish  is  quicker  than  chain 
lightning,  and  no  animal  so  clumsy  as  a  black 
bear  can  catch  one  unless  he  manages  to  take 
the  fish  unawares.  Taking  a  salmon  off  his 
guard  is  no  child’s  task,  as  bruin  very  well 
knows.  The  unhealthy  and  injured  fish,  though, 
seek  the  shallow  waters,  where  they  lie  in  the 
sunshine,  and  here  the  bear  secures  most  of  his 
food.  He  creeps  along  the  bank  until  he  finds 
a  sick  fish  near  the  shore  and  stealthily  slips  up 
and  sweeps  it  on  to  the  bank.  During  the  salmon 
season  the  border  of  the  river  is  marked  plenti¬ 
fully  with  bear  tracks. 

One  day  I  left  Charley  in  camp  and  set  out 
to  explore  the  river.  Within  a  mile  of  camp  I 
found  where  a  bear  had  emerged  from  the  water 
and  gone  up  stream.  The  tracks  were  yet  wet 
and  drops  of  water  lay  where  they  had  fallen 
from  his  shaggy  sides.  As  the  day  was  warm 
and  would  have  soon  dried  the  water,  I  knew 
that  the  bear  was  not  far  away.  I  cocked  my 
rifle  and  crept  up  the  sandy  shore.  Presently  I 
heard  a  sound  as  of  someone  singing  in  a  low 
monotone.  The  Indians  are  great  singers  when 
alone,  and  I  supposed  that  one  of  them  was  com¬ 


ing  down  stream.  Of  course  he  had  frightened 
the  bear  away.  I  dropped  my  rifle  in  the  hollow 
of  my  arm  and  walked  on  more  rapidly. 

As  I  rounded  a  bend  in  the  river  I  looked  up 
to  see  who  was  coming.  There  was  no  one  in 
sight,  but  a  large  black  bear  was  perched  on  a 
rock  in  the  stream  ten  feet  from  shore,  indus¬ 
triously  trying  to  claw  a  dead  fish  within  reach 
of  his  paw.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  care  to 
get  wet,  but  chose  to.  bring  the  fish  within  reach 
by  this  method.  Bears  may  not  reason,  but  this 
one  did  something  that  looked  suspiciously  like 
it.  He  seemed  to  know  that  by  creating  the 
right  kind  of  cu'rrent  he  could  cause  the  fish  to 
float  toward  him.  He  was  reaching  out  and 
sweeping  the  water  with  his  front  paw,  all  the 
time  complaining  to  himself,  evidently  at  his  ill 
success.  The  old  chap  did  not  see  me  and  I 
stood  for  some  minutes  watching  him  at  work. 
The  dead  fish  gradually  floated  in  until  he  could 
reach  it.  With  a  sweep  of  his  paw  he  brought 
it  near  to  the  rock,  grasped  it  in  his  mouth  and 
sat  up.  At  that  moment  I  whistled  softly.  The 
bear  threw  up  his  head  and  looked  toward  me. 
With  a  great  deal  more  agility  than  such  a  lum¬ 
bering  creature  seemed  capable  of.  he  sprang 
into  the  water  and  made  for  shore  I  waited 
until  he  had  almost  reached  it  and  then  fired. 
The  bullet  cut  his  spinal  cord  and  he  fell  on  the 
sand.  The  Indians  brought  the  carcass  down  on 
a  hand  raft  and  that  night  there  was  feasting  in 
camp.  They  first  begged  the  pardon  of  the 
spirit  of  the  bear  for  eating  him.  The  Nez 
Perces  will  eat  bear  meat,  but  they  first  invoke 
the  spirit.  In  the  same  way  before  they  kill 
one  they  ask  pardon.  Otherwise  wi  l  follow  bad 
luck. 


The  King  of  Birds. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Oct.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Last  June  we  killed  a  large  alligator 
and  skinned  him  on  the  dry  sand  near  the  mouth 
of  his  burrow,  leaving  the  carcass  where  the 
operation  took  place. 

Two  days  later  we  passed  the  place  while  on 
a  trip  to  the  lake  beyond,  and  several  buzzards 
and  one  eagle  rose  from  the  carcass  as  we  ap¬ 
proached,  flapping  off  with  their  usual  deliberate 
flight.  Close  by  was  a  scattering  growth  of 
stunted  maples,  and  in  one  of  these  a  pair  of 
kingbirds  had  their  nest.  As  the  big  birds  got 
well  under  way  one  of  the  kingbirds  started  in 
pursuit.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  making  much 
speed,  but  the  big  fellows  were  simply  in  the 
"also  ran"  class.  This  mite  of  a  bird,  with  a 
spirit  above  fear,  at  once  singled  out  the  eagle 
and  went  for  him  like  a  hawk  after  a  sparrow. 
And  the  way  in  which  he  abused  that  poor,  suf¬ 
fering  eagle  was  scandalous.  He  darted  at  him 
from  above,  pecking  at  him  savagely,  as  it 
seemed,  and  finally,  on  two  or  three  of  his  at¬ 
tacks,  actually  alighted  on  the  eagle’s  broad  back 


the  better  to  deliver  the  punishment  best  suited 
to  the  offense  of  trespassing  so  near  the  king¬ 
bird's  nest.  The  attacks  continued  until  the 
aggressor  was  not  much  more  than  a  speck  in 
the  distance,  when  he  left  his  helpless  victim 
and  returned  quietly  to  the  neighborhood  of  his 
nest 

During  the  whole  progress  of  these  maneu¬ 
vers,  which  of  course  occupied  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  of  them,  the  eagle  showed  every 
sign  of  fear  and  discomfort  and  made  repeated 
darts  sideways  and  downward  in  its  efforts  to 
escape  the  quick  onslaughts  against  which  it  had 
no  power  of  retaliation.  The  big  bird  could 
easily  have  swallowed  his  little  tormentor  at  a 
single  gulp,  without  stretching  his  throat,  could 
he  have  caught  him.  But  that  feat  he  did  not 
even  attempt. 

1  had  often  before  seen  kingbirds  attack  and 
drive  off  large  birds,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  saw  a  tilt  between  a  kingbird  and  the 
king  of  birds. 

This  occurrence  brings  to  mind  a  time  when 
I  had  a  young  bald  eagle  alive  in  a  large  wire 
netting  cage.  The  eagle  was  grown  and  able  to 


fly,  and  one  day  I  turned  loose  on  him  a  live 
red-headed  woodpecker  as  a  tit-bit  and  change 
from  his  steady  diet  of  fish.  But  the  wood¬ 
pecker  assumed  the  aggressive  and  nearly  scared 
that  eagle  to  death  with  his  fearless  attacks.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  his  courage  saved  his  life. 
I  got  the  woodpecker  out  of  the  cage  as  soon 
as  I  could  and  turned  him  loose,  and  I  hope  he 
is  living  yet.  H.  H.  Brimley. 


When  the  Sandhill  Crane  Dances. 

All  residents  of  the  Western  prairies  are 
familiar  with  the  sandhill  crane — which  in  old 
times  was  extremely  abundant  and  noticeable 
during  the  migration,  and  which  used  to  be  shot 
in  some  numbers. 

Formerly  these  birds  bred  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers  in  the  Western  country  north  of  the  Platte 
River,  but  we  imagine  the  occupancy  of  the 
country  in  recent  years  has  obliged  them  to 
move  further  north,  for  their  breeding  opera¬ 
tions. 

Few  sights  and  sounds  were  more  impressive 
than  these  great  flocks  of  migrating  crane  slowly 
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flying  north  or  south,  high  in  air,  sounding  at 
regular  intervals  their  rolling  trumpet  calls. 
These  notes  had  great  power,  and  sometimes 
could  be  heard  long  before  the  birds  came  in 
view,  and  after  they  had  disappeared-  Often  the 
flocks  used  to  alight  on  the  bare  prairie,  walk¬ 
ing  about  there  and  feeding,  and  it  was  unusual 
for  them  to  be  in  a  situation  where  they  could  be 
approached.  Rarely  in  those  days  one  could 
creep  within  rifle  shot,  and  sometimes  a  bird  was 
killed,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  A  wounded  crane  was 
not  to  be  approached  carelessly.  The  Indians 
say — as  do  many  white  men- — that  it  can  infl.ct 
severe  wounds  with  its  strong  beak,  and  that  it 
strikes  at  the  eyes  of  its  enemy.  How  exact  these 
statements  may  be,  we  do  not  know,  but  we  well 
recall  many  years  ago  seeing  a  sandhill  crane, 
whose  wing  had  been  broken  by  a  rifle  ball, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  circle  formed  by  a 
company  of  United  States  Cavalry,  no  man  of 
which  showed  any  disposition  to  approach  it.  If 
one  of  the  men  ventured  out  of  the  ring  toward 
the  bird,  the  latter  promptly  rushed  at  him,  and 
there  was  a  hurried  retreat. 

The  dancing  of  the  sandhill  crane  has  often 
been  witnessed  and  is  very  interesting.  Many 
observers  describe  it  as  a  mating  ceremony,  per¬ 
haps  analogous  to  the  spring  dancing  of  some 
grouse,  but  we  have  seen  it  practiced  in  the 
autumn  just  as  the  dancing,  booming  or  drum¬ 
ming  of  various  grouse  is  also  practiced  in 
autumn. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Visher,  in  the  Wilson  Bulletin,  tells 
interestingly  of  this  dancing  as  he  witnessed  it  in 
Sanborn  county,  South  Dakota.  He  says:  “I 
have  often  watched  the  mating  dance,  each  time 
with  increasing  interest.  In  the  early  spring, 
just  after  break  of  dawn,  the  groups  that  were 
separated  widely,  for  safety,  during  the  night, 
begin  flying  toward  the  chosen  dancing  ground. 
These  flocks  of  six  or  eight  fly  low  and  give 
constantly  their  famous,  rolling  call.  The  danc¬ 
ing  ground  that  I  knew  best  was  situated  on  a 
large,  low  hill  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture  of  a 
section  in  extent.  From  this  hill  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  for  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
every  direction  could  be  seen.  As  soon  as  two 
or  three  groups  had  reached  this  hill  a  curious 
dance  commenced.  Several  raise  their  heads  high 
in  the  air  and  walk  around  and  around  slowly. 
Suddenly  the  heads  are  lowered  to  the  ground 
and  the  birds  become  great  bouncing  balls.  Hop¬ 
ping  high  in  the  air.  part  of  the  time  with  raised 
wings,  and  part  with  dropping,  they  cross  and 
recross  each  other’s  paths.  Slowly  the  speed  and 
wildness  and  the  hopping  over  each  other  in¬ 
creases,  until  it  becomes  a  blur.  The  croaking, 
which  commenced  only  after  the  dancing  became 
violent,  has  become  constant.  The  performance 
continues,  increasing  in  speed,  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  rapidly  dies  completely  out,  only  to 
start  again  upon  the  arrival  of  more  recruits.  By 
seven  o’clock  all  have  arrived,  and  then  for  an 
hour  or  so  a  number  are  constantly  dancing.  Oc¬ 
casionally  the  whole  flock  of  two  hundred  or  so 
break  into  a  short  spell  of  crazy  skipping  and 
hopping.  By  nine  o’clock  all  are  tired  and  the 
flock  begins  to  break  up  into  groups  of  from 
four  to  eight,  and  these  groups  slowly  feed  to 
the  windward,  diverging  clowly,  or  fly  to  some 
distance. 

“Just  before  nightfall  the  flock  again  convenes, 
but  after  a  half  hour  or  so  of  spasmodic  danc¬ 


ing,  groups  fly  silently  away  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  to  grassy  depressions,  where  they  spend  the 
night.” 

It  may  be  remembered  that  many  years  ago  a 
correspondent  wrote  to  Forest  and  Stream,  de¬ 
scribing  a  belief  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians  that  in 
their  migration  these'  cranes  transport  the  sora 
rail  on  their  backs  north  and  south.  This  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  belief  of  the  Crow  Indians 
mentioned  many  years  .earlier  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Merrill,  that  the  sandhill  cranes  carry  on  their 
backs  in  migration,  a  small  bird  with  short  round 
wings  and  a  short  bill,  which  Dr.  Merrill  conjec¬ 
tured  might  be  the  pied-billed  grebe.  Dr.  Merrill, 
of  course,  did  not  see  the  bird  which  the  Crows 
said  was  carried  by  the  cranes,  and  could  only 
guess  the  species  from  the  Indians’  imperfect 
description. 

1'hese  beliefs  of  Indians  living  on  the  Plains 
of  toe  United  States  remind  us  again  of  the 
faith  held  by  the  Arabs,  that  certain  small  birds 
are  transported  across  the  Mediterranean  Sea  by 
larger  birds,  perhaps  geese,  and  storks,  in  their 
migrations  north  and  south. 

Few  things  are  more  interesting  to  the  student 
of  natural  history — whether  it  be  human  natural 
history  or  that  of  lower  forms  of  life — than  these 
similar  beliefs  held  by  primitive  people  separated 
by  (jreat  distances,  and  having  no  communica¬ 
tion  one  with  another.  Yet  we  are  all  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  these  beliefs  mean,  how 
they  arise,  or  whether  they  are  founded  on  facts 
or  merely  on  fancy. 


A  Legend  of  the  Lark. 

The  Ainu  (the  aborigines  of  Japan)  have 
many  legends  about  birds,  one  of  which  is  very 
pretty.  It  is  thus  given  by  a  recent  witer: 

“The  skylark  used  to  live  in  heaven.  One  day 
the  God  of  heaven  sent  him  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  message  for  the  gods  who  reside  here, 
telling  him  to  return  the  same  day.  But  the 
little  bird  thought  the  earth  such  a  nice  place 
that  he  stayed  to  play.  He  was  here  so  long 
that  it  began  to  grow  dark,  ^nd  he  therefore 
determined  to  spend  the  night  on  the  ground. 
The  nexti  day  he  arose  in  the  air  to  return  to 
heaven,  but  God  met  him  when  he  was  about 
six  score  feet  up  and  said  :  ‘Why  did  you  not 
return  as  I  told  you?  As,  therefore,  you  have 
disobeyed  my  words,  you  shall  not  return  to 
heaven,  but  live  upon  the  earth.  Although  you 
may  attempt  to  fly  as  high  up  as  heaven,  yet 
you  shall  never  be  able  to  get  any  higher  than 
one  or  two  scores  of  six  feet.’  The  little  bird 
was  exceedingly  concerned  at  this,  and,  arguing 
with  God,  Said :  ‘Oh,  great  God,  as  the  world 
you  made  is  so  beautiful.  I  could  not  help  taking 
a  look  at  it,  and  so  got  late.  Although  you  chide 
me  for  this,  yet  I  will  fly  back  to  heaven.’  In 
this  way  he  answered  God.  But  God  did  not 
consent.  Therefore,  the  little  bird  grew  more 
and  more  distressed  and  daily  went  as  high  as 
he  could,  pleading  all  the  time ;  yet  God  would 
never  consent  to  his  entrance  into  heaven  again. 
He  therefore  returned  to  the  earth  to  play.  After 
a  time  he  ascended  and  did  the  same  thing,  yet 
God  did  not  consent.  The  same  thing  continues 
to  happen  now  every  ‘summer,  but  God  never 
will  allow  him  to  return.” 

This,  as  I  have  said,  is  very  pretty  and  even 
spiritual,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  acci¬ 
dent,  for  it  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  other 


legends  which  are  more  or  less  stupid  and  point¬ 
less.  Frank  Moonan. 


Bear  Pictures. 

Pictures  of  Yellowstone  Park  bears  are 
common  enough.  In  some  cases  they  are  labeled 
“Bears  in  the  Yellowstone  Park”;  in  others, 
“Wild  Grizzly  Bear  in  Fastnesses  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.”  The  caption  for  the  cut  seems 
sometimes  to  depend  more  or  less  on  how  many 
tin  cans  show  up  in  the  picture;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  photographer  is  skillful  enough  to 
work  the  tin  cans  out  of  sight. 

In  the  present  pictures  there  seems  to  be  no 
opportunity  to  conceal  the  cans  which  occupy 
the  center  of  the  picture.  They  are  the  cans 
in  which  slops  are  hauled  from  the  hotel  to  the 
dumping  ground,  where  the  bears  gather  for 
their  food.  The  cart  is  driven  by  James  Rose, 
nick-named  “Shorty,”  who  is  a  good  photog¬ 
rapher.  It  is  hauled  by  a  horse  known  as 
“Whiskers,”  and  it  happens  “Whiskers”  is 
wholly  indifferent  to  bears.  He  does  not  care 
particularly  for  them,  nor  does  he  dislike  them ; 
above  all  he  is  in  no  degree  afraid  of  them. 

In  many  places  the  bears  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  especially  the  black  bears,  will  eat  out  of 
your  hand — if  you  will  let  them.  Most  people 
do  not  let  them.  Naturally  these  bears  are 
wholly  unafraid  of  Whiskers  and  his  driver, 
and  in  fact  some  of  them  are  disposed  to  get 
up  in  the  cart  and  share  the  driver’s  seat.  As 
it  happens,  however,  the  matron,  wjiose  portrait 
— with  her  family — is  given,  will  not  stay  on  the 
cart  while  it  is  in  motion.  When  it  stops,  she 
is  ready  to  jump  in  and  make  a  dive  into  one 
of  the  cans,  but  if  Whiskers  starts  up  again  she 
quickly  jumps  off.  She  happened  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  cart  when  Shorty  called  to  Whiskers 
to  move  along,  and  as  she  jumped  off,  Shorty 
took  her  picture,  but  his  shutter  worked  too 
slow  to  arrest  motion  on  the  plate,  and  the  image 
is  partly  blurred.  The  two  smaller  bears  seen 
in  the  picture  are  her  cubs. 


Crow  Depredations. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Sept.  22. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  William  L.  Sanders,  of  Durham 
county,  is  a  breeder  of  chickens  on  a  very  large, 
scale  and  tells  a  story  for  which  he  vouches, 
but  which  seems  strange  indeed.  He  says  crows 
have  killed  over  4,000  of  his  chickens,  coming 
after  the  little  fellows  and  carrying  them  off 
to  their  nests.  Mr.  Sanders  says  that  neighbor¬ 
ing  farmers  have  suffered  the  loss  of  practically 
all  their  little  chickens  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Crows  are  very  numerous  in  that  locality  and 
have  several  nesting  places  in  pine  forests. 
Sanders  and  several  of  his  neighbors  made  an 
investigation  and  found  more  than  a  bushel  of 
bones  about  the  crows’  nests.  Sanders  says  he 
raises  the  fowls  in  incubators,  but  the  crows 
carry  them  off  as  fast  as  the  incubators  can  turn 
them  out.  There  are  always  plenty  of  crows  in 
North  Carolina,  but  this  is  the  first  charge  of 
this  kind  laid  against  them  on  a  large  scale. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  crow  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  like  the  kea,  or  Australian  parrot,  which 
has  changed  its  habits  from  a  nut-eater  to  a 
meat-eater,  and  which  tears  out  the  kidneys 
from  live  sheep  and  eats  them? 

Fred.  A.  Olds. 


Buffalo  Hunt  on  Mt.  Elgon. 

Camp  on  Eastern  Slopes  of  Mt.  Elgon,  B. 
E.  A.,  July  29. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 
The  interest  in  the  following  account  of  a  buf¬ 
falo  hunt  on  Mt.  Elgon  lies  principally  in  the 
fact  that  though  for  some  time  past  buffalo 
have  been  known  to  inhabit  the  mountains,  I 
do  not  think  they  have  been  seen  there  by  white 
men,  and  certainly  they  have  not  been  shot  be¬ 
fore.  I  make  this  statement  on  the  authority 
of  my  guide,  A.  C.  Hoey,  who  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country 
than  anyone  else,  since  it  is  his  favorite  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  for  elephants. 

We  have  been  camped  here  some  time  trying 
to  get  a  good  pair  of  tusks,  but  so  far  have  not 
been  lucky.  Two  days  ago,  while  looking  over 
the  country  from  one  of  our  favorite  lookouts 
with  his  glasses,  Hoey  picked  up  three  buffalo 
feeding  at  a  distance  of  a  couple  of  miles.  We 
at  once  decided  to  make  a  trial  for  them.  Not¬ 
ing  carefully  the  place  where  they  were,  we 
struck  across  the  rolling  hills  and  in  an  hour 
were  not  far  from  the  hillside  where  we  had 
seen  them. 

As  we  crossed  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of 
Ihe  ravine,  we  came  on  fresh  elephant  spoor. 
Here  we  left  our  mules  and  continued  on  foot. 
The  crossing  was  nasty,  with  high  rank  grass 
and  ferns,  and  much  tangled  underbrush.  It 
w'ould  not  have  been  a  pleasant  place  to  meet 
the  elephant,  but  Hoey  pointed  out  that  the 
water  in  their  footprints  was  clear,  showing 
that  they  were  at  least  an  hour  or  so  ahead, 
as  the  mud  had  had  time  to  settle.  On  cross¬ 
ing,  we  swung  off  to  our  right  to  get  to 
leeward  and  went  up  the  hill.  We  stalked  care¬ 
fully  toward  the  spot  where  they  were  last  seen, 
and  climbing  on  a  high  rock  could  see  the  horns 
of  a  buffalo  cow  just  showing  through  the  long 
grass.  The  buffalo  birds  were  flying  about, 
alighting  and  rising  just  over  the  crest  of  a 
little  hill,  so  we  knew  the  herd  must  be  there. 

While  studying  how  to  make  a  better  approach, 
a  movement  two  hundred  yards  on  our  left 
attracted  our  attention.  Supposing  it  to  be  the 
herd,  we  started  in  that  direction,  but  stopped 
when  we  saw  five  cow  elephants.  They  did  not 
see  us,  but  went  leisurely  on,  and  swinging 
off  to  the  right  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  •  As  it  was  impossible  to  get  nearer  the 
buffalo  without  their  seeing  us,  Hoey  now  sug¬ 
gested  sending  some  men  to  make  a  wide  circle 
and  come  down  the  wind  on  them,  hoping  they 
would  break  back  past  us.  The  plan  succeeded 
perfectly,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  herd,  about  a  dozen 
in  number,  quartering  along  the  opposite  hill¬ 
side  150  yards  away. 

They  moved  at  a  lumbering  gallop  through 
the  long  grass,  which  nearly  hid  them.  I  could 
not  fire  at  once,  as  they  were  all  in  a  bunch, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  hitting  one  of  the  cows. 
As  they  began  to  string  out.  Hoey  said  :  ‘"That’s 
the  bull,  the  fourth  from  the  end.”  I  fired  im¬ 
mediately,  but  the  bull  passed  behind  a  bush  and 


I  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  I  aimed  again 
and  a  cow  came  up  between  us,  'so  T  had  to  fire 
over  the  cow's  back,  as  they  were  then  about 
200  yards  off.  My  bullet  took  the  bull  in  the 
spine,  paralyzing  it,  and  he  only  went  a  few 
yards  and  dropped. 

The  recoil  from  the  heavy  .450  rifle  knocked 


"there's  the  grub,  children.” 


WHEN  THE  HORSE  STARTED  UP  SHE  JUMPED. 


me  off  my  rather  insecure  perch  on  the  rock. 
As  I  fell  Sangigi,  my  first  gunbearer,  took  the 
rifle  from  me,  and  Sarcita,  my  second  gun- 
bearer.  picked  me  up.  As  I  could  not  see  the 
effect  of  my  shot,  I  called  to  Hoey  to  shoot 
and  he  fired  two  shots  through  the  grass,  effect¬ 
ually  quieting  the  bull.  By  the  time  I  was  on 
my  feet  Sangigi  had  reloaded  my  rifle  and  we 


started  after  him.  When  we  had  come  within 
twenty-five  yards  the  bull  managed  to  get  on 
his  feet,  and  Hoey  called  out :  "Look  out ;  shoot 
quick!  He’s  going  to  charge!”  We  both  fired, 
my  shot  taking  him  through  the  skull  a  little 
below  the  eyes  and  Hoey  shooting  him  through 
the  chest.  He  dropped  again  and  a  shot  from 
my  light  rifle  finished  him. 

He  was  a  very  old  bull,  but  did  not  carry  a 
very  large  head.  It  was  39%  inches  across  the 
bow,  31%.  from  tip  to  tip  and  \2l/2  across  the 
base  of  the  horns.  Hoey  told  me  that  the 
natives  say  that  the  Mount  Elgon  buffalo  are 
rather  smaller  than  the  ordinary  buffalo.  We 
hoped  we  were  going  to  get  a  new  species,  but 
Hoey  could  not  see  that  it  differed  from  others 
that  he  has  shot  elsewhere.  We  at  once  sent 
down  to  camp  for  twenty-five  porters  to  carry 
in  the  head,  skin  and  meat.  The  porters  are 
very  fond  of  buffalo  meat  and  the  skin  makes 
excellent  sandals,  as  it  is  thick,  but  pliable  and 
wears  well. 

While  waiting,  the  gunbearers  skinned  and 
cut  up  the  meat  and  started  a  fire.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing  heavily.  We  cut  out  one  of  the  marrow 
bones,  roasted  it  in  the  fire  and  made  our  lunch 
of  buffalo  marrow  on  toast  and  roast  buffalo 
meat  cooked  on  skewers  over  the  fire.  It  was 
excellent  meat,  but  of  course  rather  tough,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  fresh.  Our  gunbearers  stuck 
great  wooden  skewers  full  of  the  tidbits  around 
the  fire,  cutting  off  portions  as  they  cooked,  and 
turning  the  raw  places  to  the  fire  again.  The 
amount  they  ate  was  incredible.  Finally  the 
porters  came  up  and  the  head  arrived  in  camp 
about  sunset.  As  I  write  I  can  see  festoons 
of  the  meat  drying  on  all  the  small  trees  near 
the  porters’  tents.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that 
at  the  sound  of  our  first  shots  a  herd  of  seven 
elephants  came  out  of  the  ravine  below  us  and 
went  slowly  away.  All  cows  again,  or  I  might 
have  had  the  rather  unique  experience  of  shoot¬ 
ing  elephant  and  buffalo  from  the  same  stand. 

Yesterday  we  had  rather  an  exciting  time. 
We  were  traveling  through  some  very  bad  coun¬ 
try,  a  mass  of  high,  rank  tangled  grass  and 
small  trees,  when  we  came  on  very  fresh  rhino 
sign.  Hoey  remarked  that  he  would  not  care 
to  meet  the  animal  just  then,  as  we  would  prob¬ 
ably  lose  a  mule  or  a  man  or  two.  We  got 
away  as  quietly  as  possible  and  had  just  come 
out  of  the  worst  of  the  tangle  when  we  heard 
the  gunbearers,  syces  and  carriers  shout  and 
looked  back  to  see  them  come  tumbling  down 
the  hill  after  us  calling  out,  "Kifaro”  (rhino). 
Both  of  Hoey’s  gunbearers  ran,  and  as  I  jumped 
off  my  mule  I  could  hear  him  shouting  for  his 
gun.  I  am  afraid  that  at  first  I  thought  more 
of  self-preservation  than  of  anything  else,  for 
directly  behind  me  and  not  twenty  yards  away 
the  porters  and  gunbearers  were  running  and 
shouting,  and  presumably  the  rhino  was_  behind 
them. 

I  ran  to  one  side  about  fifty  feet  and  just 
then  Sangigi  appeared  with  my  .450.  I  felt 
safer  then  and  tried  to  see  where  the  disturber 
of  the  peace  was.  I  could  see  the  tall  grass 
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move,  but  before  I  could  shoot  I  heard  Hoey’s 
rifle  and  the  rhino  dropped.  We  went  up 
cautiously,  but  that  one  shot  had  done  the  busi¬ 
ness,  dropping  it  in  its  tracks.  Had  we  come 
up  on  it  where  we  first  found  its  sign,  we  would 
undoubtedly  have  had  a  very  hard  time.  On 
examining  it  we  found  that  it  was  blind  of  one 
eye. 

I  have  only  seen  four  lions  so  far,  none  of 
which  have  I  been  able  to  get.  I  got  a  cheetah 
a  few  days  ago,  a  300-yard  shot.  It  was  sitting 
on  an  ant  hill  in  the  long  grass  In  a  swamp  and 
both  Hoey  and  I  thought  it  a  lioness. 

Blanco. 


Nebraska  Shooting. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  It  seems  certain  that  the  present 

chicken  shooting  season  is  to  be  as  nearly  a 
repetition  of  auld  lang  syne  as  a  season  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be,  considering  the  conditions  made  by  the 
settling  up  of  the  country.  Almost  everywhere 
over  the  State,  where  the  cover  and  feed  are 
what  they  should  be,  the  birds  are  about  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  they  ever  were,  and  the  sportsmen  surely 
have  some  great  shooting  before  them.  That  is 
if  the  sooners  have  not  killed  them  all  off.  To¬ 
day  is  the  opening  date. 

The  restoration  of  the  birds  leads  me  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  most  highly  prized  game  bird  we 
have  is  the  sharp-tailed  fellow.  He  ranks  even, 
although  but  in  a  meager  measure,  above  his  first 
cousin  the  pinnated  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  sharptail  is  as  commonly 
called  “chicken”  and  as  properly  so,  too,  as  the 
pinnated.  While  the  pintail  is  slightly  the  smaller 
bird,  its  flesh  is  of  a  more  solid  texture  and  con¬ 
sequently,  gastronomically  considered,  superior 
to  the  chicken.  The  young  of  the  pinnated,  too, 
are  much  flabbier  than  those  of  their  sharp-tailed 
relative,  and  the  old  birds,  in  succulency  and  ten¬ 
derness,  always  the  best.  It  is  hardier,  bolder 
and  quicker  of  wing,  and  therefore  furnishes  a 
better  test  with  the  gun  than  the  pinnated  does. 

The  sharptail  grouse  used  to  glory  in  a  most 
extended  range,  reaching  from  piney  Michigan  \ 
on  the  east,  through  the  mountains  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  west,  and  from  the  plains  of  the  Yukon 
and  the  Great  Slave  Lake  of  the  north,  south  to 
Colorado  and  Northern  New  Mexico.  Being 
thus  a  bird  of  prodigious  range,  it  is  equally  at 
home  on  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
high  mountains,  and  is  often  found  quite  up  to 
the  timber  line.  Although  generally  regarded  as 
a  bird  of  the  prairies,  its  range  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  open  country,  and  it  seems  to  be 
more  adaptable  than  any  of  our  grouse,  being 
found  not  only  on  the  high,  dry  sage  brush 
plains  in  the  same  country  with  the  sage  hen, 
but  also  in  timbered  regions  with  the  ruffed  and 
dusky  grouse,  as  well  as  on  the  prairie  with  our 
chicken. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  written 
and  said  about  the  western  extension  of  the 
range  of  the  pinnated  grouse,  and  statements 
were  made  that  the  species  had  followed  the  cul¬ 
tivated  areas  along  the  railway  westward,  and 
had  beep  shot  in  Utah,  Nevada  and  clear  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  says  W.  D.  Townsend, 
one  of  our  best  authorities  on  game  birds,  “that 
all  such  extreme  assertions  are  erroneous,  and 
that  the  birds  killed  in  these  far  Western  dis¬ 


tricts  were  not  pinnated  grouse,  but  sharptails, 
the  error  arising  from  our  common  denomination 
for  both  of  these  birds,  the  observers  not  know¬ 
ing  that  there  was  more  than  one  kind  of  prairie 
chicken. 

“And  yet  I  am  forced  to  'say  that  there  is  at 
least  a  grain  of  truth  in  these  statements,  and 
it  is  certain'  that  the  range  of  our  real  prairie 
chicken  has  spread  westward  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  area,  but  so  far  as  I  know  only  to  the 
western  part  of  our  own  State  and  Western 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  With  the  advent  of  the 
pinnated  grouse  out  here,  there  seemed  to  have 
been  also  a  diminution  of  the  sharptail,  though 
there  are  many  localities  where  both  are  yet 
abundant.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  State, 
Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  where  prairie 
chickens  are  still  very  plentiful,  a  form  of  the 
pinnated  grouse  is  the  prevailing — if  not  the  only 
— species.” 

The  open  season  on  wildfowl,  jacksnipe  and 
waders  of  all  kinds  began  on  Sept.  15  and  con¬ 
tinues  till  April  5.  The  bluewing  teal  shooting 
has  been  capital  on  all  nearby  waterways  and 
fine  bags  were  the  rule.  At  Carter  Lake  the 
cannonading  begins  about  four  in  the  morning 
and  lasts  until  the  last  bird  has  either  been 
killed  or  scared  out  of  the  country.  At  Cut-off 
the  shooters  thus  far  outnumber  the  birds.  There 
is  the  fine  teal  shooting  at  Stillwater  and  Horse¬ 
shoe  and  about  all  the  small  lakes  and  low 
places  near  Waterloo.  The  snipe,  too,  have  be¬ 
gun  to  drop  in  and  the  prospects  are  fine  for  a 
big  flight  of  these  princely  little  game  birds. 

Fine  bluewing  teal  shooting  is  reported  from 
the  many  ponds  in  Fillmore  and  Saline  counties. 
Joe  Baldridge  and  a  Chicago  friend  came  in  one 
morning  with  the  limit,  and  Conrad  Young,  Sam 
Caldwell  and  several  other  Omaha  sportsmen  en¬ 
joyed  the  sport  next  day.  It  is  warm,  however, 
for  duck  shooting  and  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  with  the  birds  killed.  It  requires  but  a 
few  hours  of  this  kind  of  weather  to  spoil  a 
bluewing  teal,  the  softest  and  most  delicate  of 
all  the  wildfowl  family.  Sandy  Griswold. 


North  Dakota  Shooting. 

Galesburg,  N.  D.,  Sept.  29. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  hunting  season  here  has  been 
a  very  successful  one.  Several  parties  going 
out  from  here  have  killed  the  limit  (ten)  on 
prairie  chickens.  The  stubble  is  short  this  year 
and  sometimes  they  do  not  lie  well  to  the  dog. 

Ducks  also  have  been  more  plentiful  than 
was  expected  and  a  few  have  been  bagged.  We 
had  two  heavy  rains  lately  and  the  river  and 
some  sloughs  have  water  in  them.  One  party 
brought  in  half  a  bushel  of  mushrooms  along 
with  their  game,  and  the  ladies  of  the  house 
got  them  up  a  spread  fit  for  a  king. 

The  weather  just  now  is  very  delightful.  The 
invigorating  air,  the  gay  breeze,  the  mellow, 
ardent  sun,  the  distant  Indian  summer  haze, 
the  smooth  roads  make  the  North  Dakota  man 
contented  with  his  lot.  J.  P.  Whittemore. 


John  Henry  Mattox,  whose  home  is  in 
Goosepond  district,  is  possessor  of  a  goose  32 
years  old.  The  goose  stands  a  good  chance  of 
living  quite  a  while  longer.  And  doubtless  Mr. 
Mattox  would  not  part  with  the  fowl  that  has 
been  a  member  of  his  barnyard  family  for  so 
long  for  any  consideration. 
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Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 


A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 
Woods. 


IV. — MAKING  FISH  HISTORY. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  fishing  season.  In 
celebration  thereof  we  took  the  canoe  and  pad- 
died  down  the  stream  in  quest  of  trout.  The 
alders  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  are 
so  dense  that  it  is  impossible  to  fish  otherwise 
than  from  a  boat.  Even  that  is  difficult  at'  times, 
for  the  branches  completely  span  the  river  and 
must  be  pushed  aside  that  the  canoe  may  pass. 
But  what  a  fine,  shadowy  hiding  place  for  trout 
are  the  waters  under  these  alders !  And  what 
a  sorry  toll  of  tackle  do  they  extort  from  the 
fisherman.  The  use  of  flies  is  impossible  and 
not  more  than  ten  feet  of  line  may  be  paid  out. 
Lhider  this  dense  growth  we  resort  only  to  the 
trout  fin  for  bait. 

We  caught  many  fine  trout  as  we  moved 
along,  and  finally  emerged  from  the  alders  on 
to  the  open  marsh.  Then  we  tried  our  flies. 
After  we  had  paddled  and  fished  in  the  canoe 
for  three  miles,  we  made  our  way  to  an  abrupt 
bend  beyond  which  the  water,  hurled  from  the 
further  bank,  boiled  and  rushed,  pulled  the  boat 
out,  stretched  ourselves  and  lit  our  pipes. 
Charlie  put  on  three  flies  and  elected  to  try 
the  swift  water  beyond  the  bend.  I  rested  a 
brief  time,  and  then  sought  a  likely  place. 
Immediately  across  the  river  was  a  solitary 
alder  bush,  so  low  that  the  lower  branches  were 
submerged  and  offered  obstruction  to  the  leaves 
and  twigs  that  came  floating  down  the  river. 
This  debris  had  accumulated  until  it  extended 
over  a  space  of  ten  feet  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  the  shadow  under  it  was  black  as 
night.  It  looked  inviting.  Stepping  out  on  a 
mud  flat  the  first  cast  fell  short.  Again  I  sent 
the  lure  hurtling  through  the  air,  and  it  was 
carried  under  the  floating  scum.  With  a  fero¬ 
cious  rush  a  trout  took  the  lure  and  started  for 
the  bottom  with  it.  I  was  startled,  for  I  had 
not  expected  such  quick  and  vigorous  response 
to  the  mere  dace-fin  that  formed  the  only  entic¬ 
ing  feature  of  my  tackle.  I  straightened  up 
suddenly  and  my  hat  fell  off.  I  opened  my 
mouth  and  my  pipe  fell  into  the  river  and 
floated  away  with  a  hiss.  I  did  not  care  what 
happened  to  my  wearing  apparel.  Clothes  are 
plenty,  but  nerve-thrilling  battles  with  gamy 
trout  are  not.  I  was  in  for  the  fight,  let  the 
clothes  fall  where  they  might. 

The  struggle  lasted  twenty  minutes,  although 
it  seemed  longer.  The  trout  made  desperate 
efforts  to  foul  the  line  in  the  alder  bush,  and 
I  as  desperately  endeavored  to  prevent  this. 
Then  he  made  a  rush  for  the  swift  water 
around  the  bend  and  I  followed  him  with  the 
line  taut.  The  pull  was  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  quickly  turned  and  made  for  the  alder  bush 
again,  my  automatic  reel  singing  as  he  passed 
me.  A  half  dozen  times  this  was  repeated,  and 
then  I  discovered  that  the  trout  was  growing 
weak.  The  perspiration  was  trickling  down  my 
face  and  neck  and  my  heart  was  thumping 
against  my  ribs.  Gently  I  pulled  the  fish  to¬ 
ward  the  surface,  and  when  I  saw  him  my  eyes 
nearly  popped  from  my  head.  He  was  a  whop¬ 
per,  as  brook  trout  go.  I  must  have  him — I 
must,  but  how  was  I  to  land  him?  I  had  no 
landing  net  and  I  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  lift 
him  with  the  slender  line  and  little  hook.  My 
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predicament  made  the  sweat  start  afresh,  and 
evidently  my  appearance  shocked  the  fish,  for 
he  quickly  dove  and  started  the  fight  anew. 
Like  the  fellow  that  held  the  wires  of  the 
electric  battery  I  could  do  nothing  but  hold  on. 
Shortly  the  trout  came  to  the  surface  and  feeb¬ 
ly  waved  his  tail  as  a  signal  of  distress.  Now 
was  my  time  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done, 
according  to  my  mind,  was  to  pull  that  fish 
upon  the  mud  bank  on  which  I  was  standing. 
The  slope  into  the  water  was  gent’e  and  I 
grasped  the  line  with  my  left  hand  and  lifted 
the  rod.  There  was.  a  crackling  sound  and  the 
middle  section  of  the  rod  parted.  But  the  trout, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  still  grasped  the  line, 
slid  upon  the  muddy  flat  and  also  off  the  hook. 
Immediately  he  began  a  frantic  flopping  and 
each  motion  carried  him  closer  to  the  water. 
I  tried  to  grasp  him,  but  he 
slipped  front  my  hands.  Finally 
and  desperately  I  threw  myself 
bodily  down  into  the  mud  and  on 
top  of  that  trout,  and  there  I  lav, 
panting  like  a  Marathon  runner. 

I  could  feel  the  fish  moving  under 
me  and  I  tried  to  reach  him  with 
my  hands,  but  failed.  I  knew  that 
my  only  hope  was  to  lie  on  him 
until  he  moved  no  more.  At  last 
it  was  all  over  and  I  arosq.  The 
fish  was  about  half  buried  in  the 
mud.  From  hair  to  feet  I  was 
covered  with  it. 

After  placing  the  fish  in  the 
creel  and  estimating  his  weight  at 
two  pounds,  I  directed  a  sly 
glance  toward  Charlie,  as  I  was 
wondering  if  he  had  been  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  melee.  He  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  water,  knee-deep,  with 
his  back  toward  me.  His 
shoulders  seemed  to  be  rising  and 
falling.  Once  I  thought  I  heard 
a  wheezy  sound.  I  concluded, 
therefore,  that  something  funny 
had  happened.  Then,  having  the 
trout  securely  confined  and  quite 
beyond  further  violence  to  my 
feelings  and  appearance,  I  cracked  a. few  smiles 
myself  the  while  I  scraped  the  ooze  away. 

But  the  history  of  the  day  was  not  complete. 

I  happened  to  glance  again  toward  Charlie  a 
moment  later  and  his  attitude  had  changed.  He 
was  erect,  alert,  busy.  It  was  plain  that  he  had 
a  fight  on  his  hands,  for  his  line  was  hissing 
back  and  forth  in  the  swift  water.  I  watched 
the  battle  with  interest,  for  he  had  no  landing 
net  and  no  mud  flat  to  aid  him  when  the  end 
came.  Up  and  down  and  across  went  his  trout 
and  Charlie  gave  not  an  inch  more  than  was 
necessary.  Calmly  and  with  a  confidence  born 
of  long  experience  he  fought  that  fish.  It  was 
too  beautiful  an  exhibition  to  last,  however. 
Suddenly  I  saw  Charlie's  line  fall  limp  on  the 
water  and  then  about  his  head  I  thought  I  saw 
a  sulphurous  glow.  His  trout  had  hit  a  sub¬ 
merged  tree  root  and  broken  the  line.  When 
Charlie  turned  to  look  at  me  he  saw  nothing 
but  my  back,  as  I  was  looking  far  up  the  river. 
But  under  the  mud  my  face  was  purple  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  my  efforts  to  hold  my  merriment  in 
check. 

I  recovered  my  pipe  and  hat,  and  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  Charlie  he  looked  at  me  sadly  and  said  : 


“Had  a  three-pounder  on,  but  it  got  away.” 

“However,”  I  said,  “you  maintained  your  dig¬ 
nity  and  observed  all  the  time-honored  ethics  of 
the  ancient  and  gentle  order  of  anglers,  even  if 
you  did  lose  your  fish.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  you  violated  all  the 
rules  in  addition  to  making  your  dignity  look 
like  that  of  a  carp,  although  you  did  secure  your 
fish.  I  never  did  approve  of  the  Graeco-Roman 
wrestling  method  of  catching  trout.” 

Back  to  camp  we  paddled  without  a  word,  but 
we  were  both  thinking.  As  we  pulled  the  canoe 
up  beside  the  log  landing  and  removed  our 
creels.  Charlie  said  :  “Been  a  fierce  day,  hasn't  it?” 

“It  has,”  T  replied. 

» 

V. — AS  TO  DEER  HUNTING. 

Uncle  Hi  is  not  only  a  great  woodsman,  hun¬ 


ter  and  trapper  and  something  of  a  cook,  but 
he  is  a  philosopher  of  the  quaintest  kind.  We 
had  hunted  Hardwood  Island  from  end  to  end, 
through  swamps  and  on  the  ridges.  Coming- 
back  toward  the  river  where  the  canoe  awaited 
us  I  shot  a  deer  at  a  point  not  fifty  feet  from 
the  real  beginning  of  the  hunt.  I  thought  it  was 
strange  that  I  should  find  the  deer  at  that  place, 
especially  since  we  had  so  recently  passed  over 
the  same  ground,  and  the  wind  was  with  us  on 
our  return.  I  remarked  on  the  fact  and  Uncle 
Hi  replied,  the  while  he  dressed  the  deer: 

“Ye  can’t  tell  no  more  ’bout  deer  than  ye  can 
’bout  human  folks.  Nussir.  There  hain’t  no 
sure  rule  ’bout  deer  huntin’.  A  man  was  in  here 
once  an’  he  told  me  that  a  writer-fellow  had 
written  a  book  tellin’  just  how  to  get  a  deer, 
an’  he  laid  down  the  ole  rule  ’bout  huntin’ 
against  the  wind,  movin’  quiet-like  an’  wearin’ 
clothes  that  looked  like  the  bark  o’  trees.  The 
rule’s  good,  but  ’tain’t  necessary.  Deer  huntin’ 
is  a  game  every  man  c’n  play  accordin’  to  his 
own  idees.  The  man  who  goes  into  the  woods 
an’  larns  to  hunt  at  all  will  make  his  own  rules 
an’  follow  his  own  idees,  an’  no  book’ll  guide 
him.  My  way  is  to  go  slow  an’  quiet-like  an’ 


against  the  wind.  Charlie  here  can’t  go  quiet 
’cause  he  has  a  cough,  but  he  gits  deer  just  the 
same.  I  know  lots  o’  good  hunters  that  jest 
thrash  the  woods  hippity,  an’  they  get  the  meat, 
too.  Every  man  has  his  own  way.  I  believe  the 
deer’s  protection  is  his  sense  o’  scent.  Ye  c’n 
fool  a  deer's  eyes  an’  ears,  but  ye  can’t  fool  his 
nose.  The  noisy  hunter  with  the  wind  in  his 
face  ’rouses  the  deer’s  curiosity  an’  the  fool 
offen  wants  to  see  what’s  cornin’.  Then  he  gits 
plugged.  I’ve  known  deer  to  be  killed,  ’specially 
in  mating  time,  by  hunters  that  paid  no  ’tention 
to  wind,  noise  ner  clothing.  A  buck  deer  in 
mating  time  hain’t  got  no  more  sense  nor  a  man. 
He  fergits  all  the  senses  nater  gave  him  for  his 
protection.  He  only  knows  he’s  huntin’  fer  a 
mate  aiT'he  may  blunder  up  again  yer  gun  an’ 
you  in  p’ain  sight  an’  givin’  off  scent  to  beat  the 
railroad.” 

Uncle  Hi  lifted  the  dressed  deer 
to  his  shoulders  and  we  started 
for  the  canoe.  It  was  a  short  but 
precipitous  and  rocky  trail  to  the 
river.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
canoe  we  deposited  our  game  and 
guns  amidships  and  sat  down  on 
a  rock  to  rest  for  a  moment. 

“Alt’  this  clothin'  bizness  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  nonsense,”  Uncle 
Hi  resumed;  “ye  c’n  fool  his  eyes 
the  -easiest  of  all.  Gray  clothing- 
looks  all  right  in  the  woods  an’ 
is  a  sure  fooler  for  the  deer,  but 
it  offen — too  offen — fools  deer 
hunters.  When  a  man  gits  shot  in 
the  woods  ye’ll  find  putty  near  alius 
that  his  clothin’  looks  like  a  deer 
hide.  An’  there's  the  trouble. 
Now,  there’s  all  kinds  o’  colors  in 
the  woods.  There’s  red,  an’ 
green,  an’  brown,  an’  white,  an’ 
black,  an’  purple,  an’  lots  o’ 
others.  A  deer’s  used  to  ’em  an’ 
knows  ’em.  So  a  man  who  goes 
huntin’  deer  c’n  wear  any  o’  these 
colors  he  wants  to.  He’s  safer  in 
red,  purple  or  black  than  in  any  o' 
the  others,  an’  he’ll  git  jest  as  many 
deer.  Take  a  red  coat  or  sweater  for  instance.  It’ll 
excite  a  deer’s  curiosity  and  he’ll  stop  an’  look 
at  it.  An’  he'll  stop  an’  look  at  a  bright,  shinin' 
buckle  or  button.  So  I  say,  don’t  mind  the 
clothes  much.  Jest  don’t  make  quick  motions 
with  yer  arms  when  a  deer’s  lookin’  at  ye  an’ 
can’t  smell  ye,  an’  ye’ll  git  him  all  right  ef  ye 
c’n  shoot  straight.” 

Slowly  we  paddled  up  the  winding  stream,  and 
Uncle  Hi  continued  his  discourse,  based  on  an 
experience  of  fifty  years  in  the  woods  as  a  hun¬ 
ter  and  trapper,  during  which  time  he  depended 
entirely  on  his  skill  for  a  livelihood. 

“It  is  wrote  in  the  books,  I’m  told,  that  the 
deer’s  the  only  animal  that  c’n  go  from  a  sound 
sleep  into  a  full-speed  run  at  one  jump.  That’s 
true,  but  it  don’t  happen  offen.  There’s  jest  one 
thing  that’ll  make  a  deer  do  it  an'  that’s  a  houn’ 
dawg  a-yelpin'  on  the  runway.  A  deer  knows 
when  he  hears  a  dawg  bawlin’  that  he’d  better 
git  away  an'  he  does  it  hippity.  But  ef  a  deer’s 
jumped  from  his  sleep  by  a  hunter  he  won't  run 
fur,  onless  he  gits  the  man-scent,  until  he’s  dead 
sure  what  skeered  him.  He  will  make  a  jump 
er  two,  an’  then  from  beneath  a  brush  he’ll  look 
fer  what  woke  him  up.  When  he  spots  the 
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hunter,  er  gits  his  scent,  he'll  party  generally  cut 
it  fer  thick  timber.  I’ve  known  deer  to  stand 
an’  paw  an’  snort  in  easy  gunshot  jest  ’cause 
they  couldn’t  make  out  what  skeered  ’em.  But, 
as  I  said  afore,  all  deer  are  not  alike.  Ye  c’n 
never  tell  what  one  of  ’em  is  going  to  do  ’til 
he  does  it.  There  hain’t  but  one  rule  that  alius 
goes  in  deer  huntin’,  an’  that  is,  ve’ve  got  to  be 
ready  an’  shoot  quick  an’  straight.  Ye  can’t 
figger  on  the  animal,  but  ye  c’n  figger  on  yer- 
self.” 

Camp  loomed  through  the  trees  and  soon  we 
were  subjecting  some  choice  cuts  of  venison  to 
benevolent  assimilation. 


Ptarmigan  in  Newfoundland. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Sept.  30. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Not  for  many  years  have  partridges 
been  so  abundant  as  they  are  this  season  in  New¬ 
foundland.  The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  was  favorable  for  the  young  birds,  and  the 
flocks  on  the  barrens  on  opening  day,  Sept.  20, 
proved  that  they  "have  thriven  apace.”  Reports 
from  all  over  the  island,  north  and  south,  prove 
that  they  are  very  plentiful  on  the  various 
grounds.  Near  Greenspond,  on  Bonavista  Bay, 
on  the  mainland,  very  many  broods  were  re¬ 
ported.  As  no  dogs  are  permitted  in  "tins  sec¬ 
tion,  the  hunters  are  handicapped ;  yet  they  have 
done  very  well.  On  the  Satalina,  Trinity  and 
Carboular  barrens  also  good  bags  have  been 
secured.  The  southern  grounds  are  more  fre¬ 
quented  by  hunters  from  the  city,  and  these,  too, 
are  well  stocked  with  birds. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  first  few  days  after 
the  20th  that  over  a  thousand  brace  were  brought 
into  the  city  by  local  sportsmen.  Most  of  them 
were  very  plump  and  in  fine  -condition,  but  some 
of  them  were  not  very  much  larger  than  robins. 
The  grocers’  stores  in  the  city  are  now  well  sup¬ 
plied,  and  they  sell  them  from  sixty  to  eighty 
cents  per  brace. 

Some  men  kill  enough  to  pay  for  their  holiday 
and  get  their  own  birds  and  their  sport  for  noth¬ 
ing.  It  is  likely  that  the  game  commission  will 
deal  with  this  phase  of  the  sport  during  the 
coming  winter,  as  the  conviction  is  growing 
among  local  nature  lovers,  that  the  bag  per  gun 
should  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  number  that 
would  give  good  sport  and  bar  the  commercial 
sportsmen. 

The  following  paragraphs  from  local  papers 
will  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  the  sport  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days  of  the  open  season.  We 
think  that  the  sport  is  first-class.  I  would  like 
to  hear  through  Forest  and  Stream  from  some 
lover  of  “My  Friend  the  Partridge,”  how  the 
sport  compares  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  E.  Snow  arrived  here  by  last  night’s  train 
from  Upper  Gullies,  having  secured  fifteen  birds. 
Mr.  Hugh  Fraser  also  returned  last  night  by 
train  from  Holyrood  with  ten  birds  for  the  day. 
Hons.  E.  R.  Bowring,  W.  C.  Job  and  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Green,  Hal.  Hutchings  and  Gus.  Herder 
are  on  the  Cape  Shore  grounds  and  doing  very 
well  with  the  birds.  On  the  Southern  Shore 
partridge  are  extremely  plentiful  and  those 
shooting  there  are  doing  well. 

Mr.  N.  Neary,  who  was  out  along  the  line 
shooting,  returned  by  to-day’s  train  with  10  brace 
of  partridge. 

Hon.  E.  R.  Bowring  ’and  W.  H.  Greene,  who 
are  shooting  on  the  Cape  Shore,  report  fifty- 


five  brace  of  birds  since  Tuesday.  E.  Sinnott, 
who  shot  over  Ship  Cove  barrefts,  Cape  Shore, 
returned  with  thirty  brace  of  partridge,  and  re¬ 
ports  birds  very  plentiful  on  the  grounds.  W. 
H.  Bartlett,  who  spent  the  week  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brigus,  has  returned  with  sixty-five  birds. 

Partridge  are  reported  very  plentiful  about 
Heart’s  Content  grounds.  Messrs.  R.  Holden 
and  J.  Chalker  shot  fifty-five  brace  on  Brigus 
grounds,  and  report  an  abundance  of  partridge 
in  that  locality. 

There  are  several  parties  of  American  sports¬ 
men  on  the  West  Coast  at  present,  and  many 
more  have  made  dates  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
There  are  a  number  of  sportsmen  on  the  west¬ 
ern  end  of  the  southern  coast  shooting  caribou 
and  partridge.  Game  is  plentiful  and  the  gun¬ 
ners  are  meeting  with  success.  The  weather  is 
favorable,  being  fine  and  cool.  All  the  partridge 
barrens  are  now  being  shot  over. 

Sportsmen  around  Fortune  Bay  are  doing  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  with  deer,  as  there  are  scores  of 
’them  in  the  favorite  grazing  grounds  in  that  lo¬ 
cality.  At  this  season  of  the  year  caribou  are 
plentiful,  but  this  year  they  are  more  abundant 
than  ever.  The  residents  are  experiencing  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  all  the  fresh  meat 
they  require.  Partridge  are  also  being  killed  in 
large  numbers.  W.  J.  Carroll. 


New  Publications. 

Check-List  of  North  American  Birds,  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Orni¬ 
thologists’  Union.  Third  edition  revised. 
New  York  American  Ornithologists’  Union. 

The  long  expected  Check-List  of  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Birds  has  at  last  made  its  appearance,  to 
be  welcomed  by  all  ornithologists.  The  first 
edition  of  the  Check-List  was  published  in  1886 
and  the  second  in  1895.  The  preparation  of  this 
third  edition  was  authorized  as  long  ago  as  the 
New  York  meeting  of  the  A.  O.  U.  held  in 
November,  1905.  Meantime  a  number  of  supple¬ 
ments  to  the  Check-List  had  been  published  in 
the  Auk  at  different  dates  running  from  Janu¬ 
ary,  1897,  to  July,  1909. 

The  question  of  biological  nomenclature  is 
perhaps  more  discussed  and  criticised  to-day 
than  ever  before,  and  activity  in  biological  re¬ 
search  and  the  strict  application  of  the  law  of 
priority  are  continually  causing  changes,  whose 
number  is  so  great  that  the  layman,  however 
closely  he  may  attempt  to  follow  them  is  before 
long  quite  certain  to  lose  his  way  and  to  be¬ 
come  hopelessly  confused.  These  changes  are 
not  confined  to  species,  but  include  genera  and 
family  groups,  and  in  the  present  list  many  of 
our  birds  appear  under  new  and  unfamiliar 
titles.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  name 
to  indicate  each  known  form  of  bird,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  eminent  men,  in  whose 
charge  this  Check-List  is,  have  not  gone  too  far 
in  the  splitting  up  of  the  various  groups  and 
giving  new  names.  Nevertheless  the  layman  will 
hope  that  a  time  will  come  when  some  system 
of  nomenclature  may  be  adopted  which  will  be 
less  puzzling  to  the  average  man. 

It  was  at  first  the  intention  of  the  committee 
radically  to  change  the  classification  adopted  for 
the  Check-List  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
to  adopt  the  system  proposed  by  Dr.  Hans  Gadow 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for 
1892-93,  but  for  the  present  this  has  been  post¬ 


poned.  The  alterations  resulting  from  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  species  and  the  elimination  of 
others  would — if  the  original  method  of  num¬ 
bering  were  adhered  to — necessitate  a  new  con¬ 
secutive  numbering  of  species  wholly  different 
from  the  one  which  has  been  in  use.  This  would 
be  an  inconvenience  and  lead  to  confusion.  The 
serial  numbers,  therefore,  are  omitted  in  this 
volume,  but  the  old  numbers  appear  in  brackets 
at  the  right  of  the  name. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey  Fourth  Provisional  Zone  Map 
of  North  America.  It  contains  a  list  of  the 
fossil  birds  of  North  America.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  toothed  birds  described  so  many  years  ago 
by  Marsh  lead  this  list  and  possess  a  very  great 
interest,  because  they  form  the  link  between  the 
ordinary  birds  and  the  fossil  birds  of  the  Juras¬ 
sic,  pointing  back  toward  the  reptiles. 

The  volume  of  course  has  an  admirable  index. 


The  Seminoles  of  Florida,  by  Minnie  Moore 
Willson.  Illustrated,  cloth,  213  pages.  Price 
$1.25.  New  York,  Moffat  Yard  and  Co. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seminole  war  a  few  score 
of  the  Indians  refused  to  be  moved  from  Florida 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  Some  years  ago  the 
descendants  of  these  numbered  about  600.  They 
still  dwell  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  support¬ 
ing  themselves  by  agriculture,  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  and  by  the  sale  of  their  produce.  They 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States;  they  are 
not  under  the  care  of  the  Government.  They 
are  at  peace  with  the  world,  independent,  but 
suspicious  of  the  white  man,  as  all  Indians  well 
may  be.  What  is  to  be  their  future? 

It  is  of  these  people  that  Mrs.  Minnie  Moore 
Willson  has  written  most  interestingly  in  her 
book,  “The  Seminoles  of  Florida.”  Its  first  part 
is  historical  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  Seminole 
war;  its  second  part  tells  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  and  how  they  live,  describes 
their  manners  and  customs  and  says  that  they 
are  a  sturdy  race,  increasing  in  numbers.  There 
is  much  of  ethnological  interest  in  this  part,  as 
there  is  also  in  the  third  part  which  deals  with 
the  Seminole  language,  giving  a  vocabulary,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  which  is  a  useful  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  volume  is  written  with  sympathy  through¬ 
out  and  shows  a  deep  feeling  for  the  people  of 
whom  it  tells  and  for  the  land  they  dwell  .in. 
All  through  the  book  are  painted  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  of  life  in  Florida,  dealing  with  its  birds,  its 
mammals  and  all  the  phases  of  the  indigenous 
life  with  which  the  Indians  come  in  contact.  In 
this  native  life  there  are  pathetic  stories  of  trage¬ 
dies,  and  again  cheerful  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
tented  family  existence  of  the  Indians  when  un¬ 
disturbed  by  intruders. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  pictures  of  Semi¬ 
noles  and  by  many  quaint  engravings  taken  from 
old  De  Brv,  showing  the  ways  of  life  of  the 
untouched  Indians  of  the  earliest  times. 

The  book  should  be  .  in  the  hands  of  every 
American. 


Revolution,  by  Jack  London.  Cloth,  309  pages, 
$1.50.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

A  collection  of  essays  on  the  social  problem, 
including  a  fanciful  story  of  how,  in  the  author’s 
opinion,  disarmament,  universal  peace,  prosperity 
and  happiness  for  all  mankind  may  be  brought 
about. 


The  Trout  Lake  Region. 

We  reached  Trout  Lake  Aug.  7,  so  my 
dream  had  come  true.  In  idle  moments 
in  the  intervals  of  business  last  winter, 
when  the  snow  and  ice  covered  the  land  and 
water,  there  often  came  to  me  the  vision  of  a 
beautiful  lake  hidden  far  away  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness,  its  blue  waters  fringed  with  pines 
and  spruces,  poplars  and  white  birch,  where  the 
bass  and  the  mascalonge  were  getting  ready  for 
the  fray,  eager  to  test  their  strength  and  skill 
with  that  of  the  angler. 

Our  party  consisted  of  myself  and  my  two 
sons,  Tom  and  Dick;  the  son  of  a  friend,  Harry 
by  name;  and  two  guides,  Frank  and  Dave,  the 
latter  being  a  trained  cook,  and  both  good  in 
canoe  and  on  the  portage. 

We  left  home  Aug.  2,  arriving  next  day  in 
Sturgeon  Falls  on  Lake  Nipissing,  where  our 
guides  met  us.  My  old  friend,  the  hotel  keeper, 
Dick  Kirkup,  had  secured  three  fine  birchbark 
canoes,  and  a  Toronto  house  had  put  up  the 
supplies  and  packed  them  all  ready  for  transpor¬ 
tation.  We  had  for  a  week  been  getting  ready, 
and  long  experience  had  told  us  just  what  to 
take,  and  what  to  leave  at  home.  Nothing  was 
forgotten  but  a  can  opener,  and  a  big  knife 
could  be  used  in  its  place. 

The  steamboat  from  Sturgeon  left  us  at  the 
dock  between  Shanty  Lake  and  the  west  arm  of 
Lake  Nipissing,  and  thereafter  we  had  to  shift 
for  ourselves.  After  lunch,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  the  loss  of  the  can  opener  was  dis¬ 
covered,  our  duffle  was  loaded  into  the  canoes, 
and  the  journey  over  lake  and  portage  began. 
We  found  that  the  Government  had  helped  us 
by  blasting  out  a  channel  between  the  first  and 
second  lakes,  and  so  after  a  paddle  of  nearly 
five  miles  we  arrived  at  our  camping  ground  at 
the  end  of  the  portage  at  the  head  of  Shanty 
Lake.  This  lake  is  very  beautiful,  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  with  bold,  rocky  shores,  and  is  full  of,  fine 
bass,  pike  and  pickerel. 

The  boys  soon  caught  and  dressed  some  fish, 
and  a  pail  of  blueberries  nicely  stewed  added  to 
the  pleasure  of  our  supper.  Thus  we  began  to 
live  on  the  country  at  the  very  start. 

To  save  as  much  as  possible  for  the  next  day, 
which  would  be  a  hard  one,  after  the  camp  was 
made  and  supper  eaten,  Tom,  who  was  the  only 
one  of  the  party  who  knew  the  trail  and  one 
guide  each  with  a  big  pack,  started  over  the 
portage  to  the  next  lake.  They  did  not  return 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  last  a  loud  “halloo”  down 
the  shore  sent  Harry  in  a  canoe  to  bring  them 
to  camp.  They  had  got  off  the  trail  on  the  way 
back.  They  reported  the  trail  very  blind  and 
little  used.  Evidently  there  had  been  few,  if 
any,  over  it  this  season,  from  which  we  argued 
that  we  should  not  be  disturbed  in  our  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lake. 

1  he  next  day  we  made  several  hard  portages 
and  camped  on  the  Wolsley  River,  all  of  us 
pretty  well  used  up,  as  we  had  to  carry  provis¬ 
ions  for  a  four  weeks’  trip. 

1  he  following  day  we  had  more  paddling  and 


less  portaging.  Passing  through  Bear  Lake,  Long 
Lake  and  a  stretch  of  river,  we  arrived  at  our 
camping  ground  on  Trout  Lake  about  3  p.  m. 
We  had  a  delightful  spot  for  our  camp,  near 
the  Narrows,  where  another  son  had  camped  last 
year.  Two  tents  were  put  up,  plenty  of  brush 
for  beds,  and  a  serving  table  made  from  boards 
found  at  an  abandoned  lumber  shanty.  A  good 
supply  of  worms  was  brought  along,  and  plenty 
of  crawfish  secured  in  the  river.  With  them 
we  got  enough  bass  for  supper  the  first  night 
from  the  rocks  in  front  of  the  camp. 

Aug.  7  was  awfully  hot ;  ninety  degrees  in  the 
shade.  We  ventured  out  for  a  while  to  try  our 
luck  with  the  result  that  many  bass  were  hooked, 
five  landed,  and  one  eight-pound  mascalonge. 
This  was  a  good  beginning,  but  the  heat  was  too 
great  to  admit  of  our  staying  out  for  long.  We 
saw  a  deer  and  a  porcupine  which  one  of  the 
party  mistook  for  a  bear.  The  night  was  cool, 
no  insects  to  bother  except  for  an  hour  after 
sundown,  and  in  the  morning  we  awoke  rested, 
well  and  happy.  The  day  passed  in  reading, 
cooking,  target  practice  with  a  .22  and  swim¬ 
ming.  Nor  was  the  nature  of  the  day  forgotten, 
for  a  chapter  from  the  good  book  served  to  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  power  which  provided  such  good 
things  for  men. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  nature  writers 
are  in  the  habit  of  describing  scenes  on  the  spot, 
or  trust  to  their  memory,  aided  by  notes  and 
their  imagination  afterward.  To  describe  our 
camp  and  its  environs  is  easy.  Spread  out  be¬ 
fore  us  there  was  an  endless  forest,  rising  in 
ridges  like  waves.  Between  the  trees  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  we  got  glimpses  of  the  long  narrow  lake 
reaching  for  miles  away  to  the  left ;  the  water, 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  reflecting  the  trees  in  beau¬ 
tiful  form,  while 

“Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  its  course  be  done, 
O’er  forest  hills,  the  setting  sun.” 

A  few  summer  clouds  floated  overhead,  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  by  the  sunshine,  and  all  around 
the  perfect  silence  of  the  forest.  It  was  not 
magnificent,  but  rather  beautiful  and  peaceful. 
Each  moment  the  colors  grew  more  lovely  as  the 
sun  got  lower.  One  lingers  long  in  such  quiet 
beauty,  wishing  it  would  not  so  soon  end. 

So  far  as  we  had  discovered  we  had  the  lake 
to  ourselves.  There  was  no  reminder  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  except  an  occasional  distant  sound 
of  blasting,  probably  at  the  mines  in  Sudbury. 
What  a  delightful  thing  it  was  to  be  there. 
Worries  and  trouble  were  all  forgotten  or,  if 
remembered,  seemed  so  distant,  so  unimportant 
that  they  ceased  to  count.  What  better  form  of 
vacation  can  one  have?  The  telephone  and  the 
doorbell,'  the  postman  and  the  messenger  boy 
were  far  away — even  a  telegram  could  be  de¬ 
livered  only  with  great  difficulty.  Clients, 
patients,  customers  and  employers  or  employes 
ceased  to  bother,  and  we  did  not  care  a  hang 
about  the  tariff  bill.  There  were  no  newspapers 
and  no  persons  to  bring  us  back  to  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  we  are  bits  of  a  great 
organism,  with  our  parts,  always  serious  and 
more  or  less  important,  to  play.  To  one  who 


loves  nature  such  a  place  as  that  is  a  paradise. 

It  is  not  the  hunting  or  the  fishing  alone,  but 
the  restfulness  of  it  all — the  great  peace  which 
seems  to  come  over  us.  One  is  not  obliged  to 
do  anything  but  eat  and  sleep,  and  whatever  the 
whim  leads  him.  Still,  I  would  not  decry  the 
sport.  It  gives  an  object  and  helps  to  pass  the 
time,  and  is  in  ftself  most  enjoyable.  What  is 
more  thrilling  than  the  feel  of  a  big  bass  on  a 
light  rod?  What  more  exciting  than  the  rush 
and  the  leap  of  the  lordly  mascalonge?  And 
then  the  long  fight,  every  moment  filled  with 
anxiety  lest  he  get  away,  until  finally  he  is 
brought  to  net  or  gaff  and  proudly  lifted  into 
the  canoe.  I  know  nothing  of  its  kind  much 
better.  The  fall  of  a  splendid  elk  or  a  noble 
moose  to  a  well-directel  shot  from  one's  rifle 
is  not  more  exciting,  and  when  he  is  down,  the 
supreme  moment  of  the  trip  has  come  and  gone. 
You  have  your  one  head — a  splendid  trophy,  I 
admit,  and  I  have  some  fine  ones — but  you  have 
little  to  do  and  nothing  to  look  forward  to  for 
the  rest  of  your  outing. 

With  fishing  it  is  different — each  day  begins  a 
new  count.  Each  fish  one  hopes  and  expects  to 
be  bigger  than  the  last,  while  the  number  is  prac¬ 
tically  limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the  camp 
appetites,  and  what  six  hungry  men  can  eat  in 
a  day  is  no  small  number.  Of  course  the  com¬ 
bination  of  hunting  and  fishing  in  one  trip  is 
the  ideal,  and  this  can  often  be  secured.  But,  as 
for  the  fishing  alone,  I  love  it.  I  grow  more 
enthusiastic  each  day  as  renewed  strength  and 
energy  enables  me  to  enjoy  it  more  and  more. 

I  pity  the  poor  wretch  who  has  no  love  for  this 
wild  life.  How  much  he  misses!  What  a  poorly 
organized  being  he  must  be !  Something  seems 
to  have  been  left  out  of  his  makeup — something 
which  he  can  never  put  in.  LIndoubtedly  to  make 
a  good  sportsman  he  must  begin  young.  Many 
men  when  they  get  to  middle  life  would  like  to 
do  it,  but  they  do  not  know  how,  and  it  is  too 
late,  or  at  least  too  hard  for  them  to  learn. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  such  a  trip  one  must 
do  it  right.  Many  men  seem  to  think  that  the 
fact  that  they  are  removed  from  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  society  gives  them  free  right  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  appetites  to  excess.  In  consequence 
they  eat,  drink  and  smoke  a  great  deal  too  much, 
at  the  same  time  taking  comparatively  little  exer¬ 
cise,  and  in  consequence  they  go  home  unre¬ 
freshed  and  unbenefited  by  their  outing.  As  to 
eating,  the  outdoor  life  gives  one  an  immense 
appetite,  but  unless  one  is  doing  hard  work — 
climbing  mountains  after  sheep,  for  instance — -  ' 
care  should  be  taken  to  curb  the  appetite.  It  is 
hard  to  do,  and  requires  some  strength  of  mind, 
but  as  a  veteran  I  can  affirm  that  it  pays.  The 
nature  of  the  food  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Salt  pork  and  flapjacks  as  a  steady  diet  are 
killing.  It  is  easily  within  the  powers  of  any 
intelligent  man  to  make  good  yeast  bread.  In 
warm  weather  and  on  a  leisurely  trip  especially 
it  is  easy,  and  it  can  be  nicely  baked  in  a  frying- 
pan,  or  better  still  in  a  reflector  or  Dutch  oven 
before  a  camp-fire.  The  reflector  is  a  light  affair 
made  of  aluminum  and  folds  into  a  very-  small 
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space.  No  camping  outfit  is  complete  without 
it.  Ducks,  birds  and  venison  can  be  easily 
roasted  in  it,  as  well  as  cake,  pie,  bread  and 
biscuit.  Baking  powder  biscuits  are  simply  made 
and  are  not  unhealthful  if  well  baked.  Oatmeal 
and  rice  are  easily  cooked  over  a  camp-fire. 
Jolmnycake  is  good  and  easy  to  make.  Potatoes 
are  heavy  to  carry,  but  in  a  canoe  trip  without 
too  much  portaging  can  be  taken  in  quantity. 
Dried  apples,  apricots  and  prunes  make  a  •pleas¬ 
ant  variety.  Canned  vegetab.es  and  fruits  are 
too  heavy  if  there  is  much  portaging,  but  a  few 
cans  of  chicken  and  baked  beans  are  handy  for 
an  emergency  or  when  traveling. 

I  have  had  little  experience  with  the  desic¬ 
cated  foods,  but  have  used  dried  eggs  in  cook¬ 
ing.  Butter  can  be  carried  even  in  hot  weather. 
Have  it  well  salted  and  packed  tight  in  tin  pails 
with  covers.  These  can  be  sunk  in  the  water  in 
very  hot  weather,  and  so  will  keep  a  long  time. 
Have  plenty  of  pails  for  cooking  with  covers 
and  well-riveted  handles,  which  will  not  come 
off.  Have  them  nested  to  take  up  little  room. 
The  aluminum  sets  are  very  nice,  are  strong,  do 
not  rust,  and  with  reasonable  care  will  last  in¬ 
definitely.  For  a  party  of  six  there  shou  d  be 
at  least  six  pails,  besides  a  big  tin  pail  for  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  a  large  one  for  heating  dish  water. 
Do  not  forget  a  wash  bowl  and  a  dishpan  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit. 

Following  a  shower  the  wind  got  around  to 
the  north  and  we  had  such  days  as  make  life 
worth  living.  The  rain  put  out  several  forest 
fires  which  promised  to  be  formidable. 

To  show  how  easily  a  forest  fire  may  be 
started  we  stopped  for  dinner  one  day  on  a 
rocky  island  in  Trout  Lake,  and  while  eating 
we  had  a  call  from  the  fire  ranger  and  after¬ 
ward  Frank  poured  several  pails  of  water  over 
the  remains  of  the  fire.  The  next  day,  when  we 
had  camped  on  Edith  Lake,  a  short  distance 
away,  the  ranger  called  me  over  to  show  me 
that  although  he  and  our  party  had  been  sure 
that  our  fire  was  out,  nevertheless  it  had  set  the 
island  on  fire,  and  all  the  moss  and  a  few  small 
trees  had  burned.  Only  the  absence  of  a  high 
wind  and  the  fact  that  the  island  is  rocky  and 
small  had  prevented  the  fire  from  spreading.  A 
forest  fire  is  a  terrible  thing  and  sportsmen  and 
campers  cannot  be  too  careful. 

We  found  the  fishing  good,  considering  the 
season.  The  bass  averaged  large,  four  pounds 
being  the  largest,  and  were  very  gamy.  We 
caught  no  large  muskies,  eight  pounds  being  the 
largest,  but  took  a  good  many. 

In  that  district  there  are  ten  lakes  connected 
by  short  portages  or  rivers,  each  surrounded  by 
the  primeval  forest  and  filled  with  bass,  masca- 
longe,  lake  trout,  wall-eyed  pike  and  pickerel. 
These  all  run  large  of  their  kind.  Trout  Lake, 
the  center,  is  twelve  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide. 
There  are  many  wooded  is’ands  and  deep  bays. 
The  shores  are  rocky  and  bold,  with  good  camp¬ 
ing  places.  The  water  is  clear  but  not  very  cold, 
and  in  some  places  is  very  deep.  In  general  it 
is  clear  of  weeds. 

A  mile  north  lies  Judges’  Lake  with  plenty  of 
bass  and  exceptionally  clear  water.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  beautiful  lake  of  them  all.  Still 
further  north  a  chain  of  lakes  connected  by  por¬ 
tages  brings  us  to  the  west  arm  of  Lake  Nipis- 
sing.  We  traversed  this  route  twice  and  it  is 
quite  easy,  though  one  po'rtage  is  at  least  a  mile 
long.  At  the  upper  end  of  Trout  Lake  is  Edith 


Lake,  connected  by  a  very  short  portage.  Here 
we  found  the  bass  large  and  numerous.  We  had 
a  beautiful  camping  ground  and  enjoyed  a  week 
there.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  portage,  short 
but  steep,  leading  to  two  little  unnamed  lakes, 
and  then  a  river  to  Lake  Karakara,  only  a  step 
from  Paget,  a  station  on  the  new  branch  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  This  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  to  the 
lakes  and  the  railroad  people  will  doubtless  soon 
make  it  easier.  There  is  nothing  at  Paget  but 
the  station,  not  even  an  operator,  but  some  trains 
stop  there.  There  are  two  long  narrow  bays  on 
the  south  side  of  Trout  Lake.  From  the  end  of 
the  most  westerly  bay  a  portage  of  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  leads  to  Dodds’  Lake.  Here  we  found 
a  nice  camping  ground  and  caught  a  good  many 
mascalonge.  It  probably  contains  more  of  these 
fish  than  any  other  lake  in  the  series.  It  is  the 
headwaters  of  Murdoch  River,  and  is  connected 
with  other  lakes.  We  explored  these,  but  found 
the  fishing  poor  and  the  water  muddy.  Dodds’ 
Lake  is  shallow  and  full  of  weeds,  and  not  very 
beautiful,  but  the  muskies  seem  to  like  it. 

Few  sportsmen  have  found  this  country.  We 
got  to  Trout  Lake  after  three  failures.  We  could 
find  no  guides  who  knew  the  route,  though  I 
have  since  been  informed  that  the  Indians  at 
Beaucage,  on  Lake  Nipissing,  know  of  it,  and 
many  of  them  are  good  guides ;  that  is,  if  you 
like  Indians,  which,  after  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  I  am  free  to  say  I  do  not.  We  followed 
the  Government  map,  which  is  very  faulty,  and 
were  forced  in  some  instances  to  make  the  port¬ 
ages  ourselves.  We  spent  a  whole  day  working 
on  the  portage  from  Trout  Lake  to  Dodds’,  in¬ 
cluding  the  building  of  two  bridges.  They  are 
strong  and  may  last  several  years.  The  trail  is 
now  well  marked  by  blazes  and  piles  of  stones 
on  the  rocks.  Anyone  desiring  to  go  there  should 
get  his  supplies,  canoes,  tents,  etc.,  at  Toronto. 
One  night’s  travel  will  land  you  at  Paget  Station, 
and  then  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  one  at  all 
versed  in  woodcraft  to  find  the  trail  to  Edith 
and  Trout  lakes.  The  distance  is  less  than  two 
miles.  The  trail  starts  to  the  right  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  north  of  the  station. 

Besides  the  fishing  the  hunting  in  season  is 
good.  We  saw  fifteen  deer  and  the  tracks  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  numerous.  We  also  saw 
one  bear  and  numerous  large  coveys  of  grouse. 
The  country  was  formerly  full  of  moose,  but  the 
signs  indicate  that  they  are  nearly  extinct.  Nor 
is  this  surprising.  So  far  as  I  can  hear  there 
is  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  game  laws  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  fact  that  one  wants 
meat  seems  to  make  it  allowable  to  shoot  a  deer 
in  season  or  out.  The  fire  rangers  are  game 
wardens,  but  they  take  little  interest  in  this  part 
of  their  work  and  leave  the  country  Oct.  1,  after 
which  date  there  is  no  one  to  protect  the  game. 
The  Indians  from  the  nearby  reservations  have 
made  this  a  happy  hunting  ground  and  doubt¬ 
less  kill  many  deer  in  the  fall  and  winter.  We 
saw  their  signs  everywhere.  The  settlements  are 
not  very  far  away  and  every  settler  lays  in  his 
winter’s  supply  of  meat  with  utter  disregard  of 
the  law.  Probably  the  lumbermen  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  both  fish  and  game.  The  fish  are 
netted  and  the  game-  killed  for  their  benefit ;  at 
least,  we  heard  it  so  stated  on  what  seemed  to 
be  good  authority. 

We  heard  no  wolves,  though  last  time  we 
heard  many.  The  fire  ranger  said  there  are 
none  now,  and  that  the  deer  are  more  plentiful. 


Perhaps  it  would  be  acceptable  to  some  begin¬ 
ners  if  an  old-timer,  who  has  made  many  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  trips  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  would  give  a  few  leaves  from  his  book  of 
experience. 

The  first  thing  in  importance  in  a  camping 
trip  is  the  tent.  It  is  always  pleasant,  if  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  to  have  plenty  of  tent  room. 
A  tent  eight  by  twelve  feet  will  do  well  for  four 
or  five  men — six  on  a  squeeze.  A  wall  tent  with 
plenty  of  head  room  is  pleasantest.  It  should 
open  at  both  ends  for  summer  use,  but  should 
be  made  to  close  tight  against  insects  and  cold 
winds.  Let  there  be  plenty  of  tie  ropes  on  the 
flaps.  In  hot  as  well  as  in  rainy  weather  a  fly 
is  necessary,  unless  the  material  is  dark-colored 
and  waterproof.  A  white  waterproof  tent  with 
only  one  opening  is  as  hot  as  an  oven  on  a  sunny 
(day.  For  a  fall  hunting  trip,  however,  it  does 
well.  I  have  three  pockets  sewed  to  the  walls 
of  my  tent  on  each  side.  I  find  them  very  con¬ 
venient  for  holding  light  articles,  but  the  walls 
over  them  will  get  wet  with  sad  results,  unless 
protected  by  a  fly.  The  fly  may  be  of  light 
cotton  cloth. 

Do  not  go  in  the  woods  during  June  or  July. 
By  Aug.  1  flies  and  mosquities  are  generally 
gone,  though  the  further  north  one  goes  the 
later  they  seem  to  stay.  In  Labrador  it  is  said 
the  mosquitoes  last  all  summer  up  to  hard  frost. 
I  have  seen  black  flies  in  New  Brunswick  in 
September. 

A  repair  kit  is  very  useful.  There  should  be 
a  pair  of  gas  pliers,  a  handle  containing  various 
tools,  a  leather  punch,  scissors,  pliers,  varnish, 
glue  and  shellac ;  spools  of  silk  and  thread ; 
needles;  a  sail  needle;  box  of  small  nails  and 
tacks ;  whetstone,  files,  tape  measure,  fish  scales, 
screwdriver,  a  spool  of  soft  brass  wife  and  some 
blanket  safety  pins.  These  can  all  be  put  in  a 
small  tin  box,  and  together  with  a  little  skill  and 
ingenuity  will  serve  many  useful  purposes.  Rods, 
reels,  hooks,  spoons,  sights  and  guns  can  often 
be  repaired  or  changed  when  one  has  a  repair 
kit. 

The  making  up  of  the  bedding  into  a  con¬ 
venient  pack  for  portaging  or  packing  into  a 
boat,  canoe,  wagon  or  packsaddle  is  quite  an  art. 
I  have  found  the  following  to  be  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  way:  I  have  a  brown  canvas  sheet  water¬ 
proofed  with  paraffin.  It  is  forty-four  inches 
wide  by  six  feet  long  with  five  large  eyelets  near 
the  edge  on  each  side.  In  the  three  eyelets 
nearest  the  center  on  one  side  are  tied  at  their 
middle  a  rawhide  shoe  lace  or  cord.  The  blank¬ 
ets  are  folded  and  laid  on  the  tarpaulin,  and  the 
sides  doubled  over  and  tied  by  the  shoe  laces  in 
a  bow  knot.  The  whole  is  then  rolled  and  se¬ 
cured  by  two  strong  leather  straps  five  and  a 
half  feet  long.  Such  a  bundle  will  nev«r  come 
open,  is  waterproofi  and  will  pack  well  any¬ 
where,  makes  a  good  seat  in  a  canoe  and  will 
float.  The  tarpaulins  are  good  to  put  over  the 
boughs  to  sleep  on,  make  a  good  carpet  to  the 
tent  or  to  cover  canoe  or  wagons  in  the  rain  and 
keep  everything  dry.  They  are  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  Mine  have  been  in  use  for  five  or 
six  years  and  are  as  good  as  new.  There  should 
be  two  for  each  sportsman,  especially  if  the  sea¬ 
son  is  likely  to  be  wet. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  regarding  the 
best  method  of  portaging.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  tump  line  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  way. 
The  method  of  carrying  by  straps  around  the 
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shoulder  is  very  ineffective.  The  guides  in  New 
Brunswick  could  not  carry  half  the  loads  that 
are  easily  carried  with  the  tump  in  Ontario. 
The  pack  basket  used  in  the  Adirondacks  is  con¬ 
venient  for  a  light  load.  The  pack  sack  used  in 
some  parts  of  Ontario,  which  combines  the  shoul¬ 
der  strap  with  the  tump  over  the  forehead,  seems 
to  be  very  effective.  My  guides  seemed  to  like 
it  and  to  be  able  to  carry  very  heavy  loads  by 
its  use. 

I  have  another  fad  which  has  caused  me  much 
satisfaction,  and  that  is  the  use  of  a  small  mat¬ 
tress.  The  sweet  balsam  boughs  sound  very 
poetical,  but  when  we  came  down  to  sleeping  on 
a  rock — the  only  level  place  to  be  found  in  that 
country — something  besides  boughs  is  necessary 
for  an  old  man.  The  air  bed  is  ideal,  but  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  heavy,  so  I  have  adopted  a  small 
mattress  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  thick.  This  weighs  only  five 
pounds,  is  easily  rolled  up  with  the  blankets  and 
adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  sleeping.  It  should 
be  made  of  some  dark  waterproof  material  and 
filled  with  the  best  hair. 

Much  of  what  I  have  written  may  seem  ele¬ 
mentary  to  the  old  camper,  but  there  are  those 
to  whom  it  may  be  new,  and  for  such  I  write  it. 
I  love  this  wild  life.  I  have  been  following  it 
off  and  on  for  fifty  years,  and  I  want  others  to 
love  it,  too.  If  they  make  a  wrong  start  they 
may  give  it  up,  but  if  they  benefit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others  and  are  willing  to  profit  by  it 
they  may  start  right  and  so  continue  on  even  to 
old  age.  This  must  be  my  excuse. 

Take  to  the  woods;  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  health,  enjoyment,  sport,  fun.  It  is  inex¬ 
pensive,  easy,  once  you  get  a  start,  safe  and  en¬ 
joyable.  Make  your  plans  now  and  go  next  year. 
I  wish  I  could  go  with  you. 

Silver  Doctor. 


Crappie  Fishing. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Roy  Miller  is  back  from  a  fortnight’s 
piscatorial  expedition  up  in  the  wilds  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  Beaver 
Lake  and  with  his  guide  made  trips  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  waters  in  this  vicinity.  While  the  bass 
were  rising  nicely,  he  experienced  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  bait.  Minnows  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  scarce,  and  frogs,  owing  to  the  long  dry 
spell  absolutely  non  est.  This  necessitated  im¬ 
provising  bait,  which  was  done  by  cutting  small 
perch  into  bits,  and  it  proved  fairly  attractive. 
Roy  caught  several  bass  running  up  to  four 
pounds  or  more,  but  found  the  greatest  sport  in 
the  quieter  pursuit  of  crappie,  which  he  said 
could  be  taken  by  the  boat  load,  and  weighing 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  blue- 
gill  sunfish  are  biting  vigorously  up  at  Horse¬ 
shoe  Lake  and  along  the  adjacent  sloughs. 

Sandy  Griswold. 


Drum  and  Bass. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  series  of  articles  now  running 
in  Forest  and  Stream  and  written  by  Leonard 
Hulit,  are  most  interesting  and  wholly  true  to 
the  subject.  Years  of  observation  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  there  are  distinctive  differences 
between  the  red  drum  and  the  channel  bass,  as 
pointed  out  in  his  recent  article,  having  exam¬ 
ined  both  species.  J.  F.  Seger. 


American  Fisheries  Society. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fisheries  Society  was  held  in  the  Aquarium 
and  the.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Sept.  27-2 9.  inclusive.  Over  eighty  members  took 
part  in  the  proceedings,  and  about  125  applicants 
were  elected  to  membership. 

Seymour  Bower,  the  president,  opened  the  first 
session,  and  the  address  of  welcome  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Director  Charles  H.  Townsend,  of  the 
Aquarium,  who  followed  this  with  the  reading  of 


a  fifty-pound  channel  bass. 

Taken  at  Harvey’s  Cedars,  on  the  New  Jersey  Coast,  by 
Matt  Stratton. 


a  paper  on  “The  Conservation  of  our  Rivers 
and  Lakes.” 

In  the  proceedings  that  followed  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  amend  the  constitution  to  make  possible 
the  election  annually  of  five  vice-presidents,  to 
be  in  charge  of  as  many  divisions  of  the  society’s 
work. 

The  election  of  officers  and  committees  resu'ted 
as  follows: 

Pres'dent,  William  E.  Meehan;  Vice-President, 
S.  F.  Fullerton;  Recording  Secretary,  Ward  F. 
Bower;  Assistant  Recording  Secretary,  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Smith;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr. 
Hugh  M.  Smith:  Treasurer,  C.  W.  Willard. 
Vice-Presidents,  of  Divisions — Charles  G.  Atkins, 
fish  culture;  Dr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  biology:  John 
W.  Titcomb.  commercial  fisheries;  John  E. 
Gunckel,  angling;  Dr.  T.  H.  Palmer,  protection 
and  legislation.  Executive  Committee — Dr. 
Charles  E.  Townsend,  Chairman;  G.  F.  Matthew- 
son,  Jabe  Alford,  H.  B.  Ward,  D.  B.  Fearing, 


D.  H.  Powers,  J.  B.  Babcock.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — Dr.  IT.  M.  Smith,  Chairman  ; 

E.  N.  Carter,  Prof.  Edward  Prince,  Dr.  F.  M. 
Johnson,  FI.  F.  De  Puy,  Dr.  Henshall. 

The  society  endorsed  the  efforts  being  put  forth 
to  conserve  the  nation’s  natural  resources,  and 
expressed  gratification  over  the  settlement  of  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute.  The  following 
resolutions  were  also  adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Society  recommends  that 
all  States  encourage  commercial  fishculture  by 
suitable  legislation,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
game  fish  under  regulations  of  the  commission¬ 
ers,  such  as  tagging,  etc.,  and  securing  adequate 
provision  against  the  sale  of  wild  fish.” 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
feels  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  fish  propagation 
without  fish  protection  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  water  free  from  pollution,  cannot  secure  a 
full  measure  of  success  in  the  conservation  of 
fish  life  and  the  development  of  the  fisheries;  and 
it  recommends  that  all  proper  means  be  adopted 
to  secure  more  effective  legislation,  both  Federal 
and  State,  looking  to  the  disposal  of  waste 
without  polluting  lakes,  rivers  and  small  streams.” 

The  number  of  papers  presented  was  so  large 
that  only  a  portion  were  read;  the  others  were 
filed  and  all  will  be  published  by  the  society  in 
due  time. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
in  St.  Louis,  beginning  Oct.  3,  1911. 


Rainbow  Trout  in  Ponds. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  rainbow  trout  was 
said  to  be  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  such 
waters,  says  a  correspondent  of  The  Field,  I 
turned  some  rainbow  into  a  pond  of. about  il/2 
acres,  which,  though  fed  entirely  by  surface 
drainage,  seemed  in  other  respects  to  be  fairly 
suitable.  After  doing  fairly  well  for  two  years, 
they  became  infested  with  fresh-water  lice, 
ceased  to  rise,  and  finally,  as  usual,  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  There  are  now  no  fish  in 
the'  pond  except  sticklebacks,  and  I  am  very 
anxious  to  try  the  experiment  of  stocking  with 
large-mouthed  black  bass.  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Sport  says  that  the  small-mouthed  black  bass 
was  once  introduced  into  ponds  in  this  country 
without  success,  but  as  this  fish  is  mainly  found 
in  running  water-  in  the  States  the  failure  may 
be  accounted  for.  There  is  no  record,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  of  the  large-mouthed  bass  having 
been  introduced  into  England,  though  the  same 
book  speaks  of  it  as  successfully  introduced  into 
Germany.  At  my  request  Mr.  Cookson,  of  the 
Norton  Fishery,  Baldock.  wrote  to  Herr  Jaffe 
for  information;  but  that  gentleman  replies  that 
the  eggs  are  unprocurable  in  Germany,  and  that 
black  bass  are  not  liked  in  that  country.  He 
does  not  say  whether  it  is  the  large-mouthed  or 
small-mouthed  species  that  is  unpopular,  or 
why  it  is  disliked. 


The  Australian  Championship. 

The  Australian  fly-casting  championship  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  Centennial  Park,  Sydney,  Aug. 
27,  and  the  results  will  reach  us  in  due  time. 
Of  the  five  events,  one  was  for  distance  casting 
with  unlimited  rods,  one  for  dry-fly,  distance; 
accuracy  dry-fly;  delicacy  and  accuracy;  and 
obstacle  casting.  This  was  the  closing  event  of 
the  season’s  series. 
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Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Sept.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Our  annual  club  tournament  (for 

members  only)  will  be  held  at  “Anglers’  Pool,” 
Washington  Park,  on  Oct.  9,  beginning  at  10 
a.  m.  sharp.  The  following  events  will  be  given  : 
■Quarter-ounce  accuracy  bait,  half-ounce  accuracy 
bait,  half-ounce  distance  bait  and  light  tackle 
accuracy  dry  fly. 

Ribbon  trophies  will  be  awarded  and  in  order 
to  add  interest  to  the  occasion  members  will  be 
classified  in  each  of  the  several  events — in  classes 
based  on  their  season’s  averages  —  and  vvhere 
members  have  not  completed  their  scores,  they 
will  be  entitled  to  cast  (in  any  or  all  events) 
in  the  class  so  far  as  their  partially  completed 
scores  indicate,  or  they  will  be  privileged  to 
enter  such  a  class  as  they  may  elect.  This  same 
rule  will  apply  to  any  member  or  members  who 
may  not  have  cast  at  all  this  season.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  classes : 

Accuracy  bait,  Class  A,  98.75  per  cent,  and 
over,  one  ribbon  each  in  quarter-ounce  and  half¬ 
ounce  accuracy  bait ;  Class  B,  98.40  to  98.75  per 
cent.,  two  ribbons  each  in  quarter-ounce  and 
half-ounce  accuracy  bait;  Class  C,  98  to  98.40 
per  cent.,  three  ribbons  each  in  quarter-ounce  and 
half-ounce  accuracy  bait ;  Class  D,  97  to  98  per 
cent.,  three  ribbons  in  the  quarter-ounce  and  five 
ribbons  in  the  half-ounce ;  Class  E,  95  to  97  per 
cent.,  three  ribbons  in  the  half-ounce  accuracy 
bait  only. 

In  classes  A,  B,  C  and  D  there  will  be  suit¬ 
able  “high  score’’  awards,  based  on  the  aver¬ 
ages  of  the  two  combined  events.  There  will 
also  be  a  separate  ribbon  trophy  for  the  1910 
member,  whose  average  will  be  “high  score”  in 
the  two  events. 

Half-ounce  Distance  Bait — Ribbons  for  first, 
second  and  third  p  aces,  and  a  special  ribbon 
trophy  for  the  member  who  has  never  exceeded 
125  feet  (average  of  five  casts  to  count). 

Accuracy  Dry  Fly,  Light  Tackle  —  Ribbon 
trophies  for  first,  second  and  third  place  (one 
in  each  class)  arranged  as  follows :  Class  A, 
members  whose  scores  (completed  or  incom- 
pleted)  equal  99  per  cent,  or  over;  Class  B. 
members  whose  scores  (completed  or  incom- 
pleted)  equal  98  per  cent,  or  over;  Class  C, 
scores  below'  98  per  cent,  and  open  class. 

Members  will  be  privileged  to  enter  a  higher 
class  than  their  scores  (completed  or  incom- 
pleted)  entitle  them  to,  if  they  so  elect,  but  in 
such  circumstances  scores  will  not  be  counted 
in  the  higher  class,  unless  a  member  declares 
himself,  either  by  written  notice  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  or  in  advance  to  the  secretary  on  the 
grounds.  A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Sept.  18  several  Chicago  anglers 
came  to  Milwaukee  to  attend  a  friendly  contest 
at  Washington  Park,  this  city.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  very  unfavorable,  as  there  was  a 
strong  northeast  wind  blowing  all  day.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  w'as  lost  in  starting  events,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a  sheltered  place  to  hold 
the  events.  L.  N.  Place  and  E.  M.  Town  tied 
for  first  honors  in  accuracy  bait,  quarter-ounce 
event,  closely  followed  by  M.  A.  Beck.  T.  M. 
Toll  won  the  accuracy  bait,  half-ounce  event, 
closely  followed  by  D.  R.  Linder.  L.  N.  Place 


won  the  distance  bait,  half-ounce  event,  with  an 
average  of  185  feet,  also  making  the  longest  cast 
in  this  event,  196  feet. 

The  visitors  were  R.  C.  Nicholson,  D.  R. 
Linder.  L.  N.  Place,  H.  B.  Kirk  and  A.  G.  Berg, 
of  the  Illinois  Casting  Club;  E.  M.  Town,  S.  F. 
Campbell  and  W.  J.  Jamison,  of  the  Anglers’ 
Casting  Club  of  Chicago.  Following  are  the 
scores : 


ACCURACY  BAIT, 

.  QUARTER-OUNCE,  TEN  CASTS. 

L.  N.  Place  . 

..  99.3 

C.  M.  Yandenburg 

..  98.2 

E.  N.  Town  . 

..  99.3 

H.  B.  Kirk  . 

. ..  98. 

AT  A.  Beck  . . 

..  99.1 

A.  L.  Stolz  . 

...  9S. 

K.  C.  Nicholson... 

..  99. 

A.  G.  Berg  . 

...  97.7 

D.  R.  Linder  . 

..  98.8 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub 

...  96.7 

C.  A.  Rhine  . 

..  98.7 

S.  F.  Campbell  _ 

. ..  96.6 

Albert  Lahmann  . . . 

..  98.5 

H.  E.  Loes  . . 

...  96. 

W.  1.  Tamison  . 

..  98.3 

T.  M.  Toll  . 

...  95.25 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer .  98.3 

ACCURACY  BAIT,  HALF- 

-OUNCE,  TEN  CASTS. 

T.  H.  Toll  . 

..  99.1 

M.  A.  Beck  . . 

...  97.9 

1 ).  R.  Linder  . 

..  99. 

A.  K.  Bingenheimei 

-..  97.7 

W.  L  Tamison  . 

. .  98.9 

Albert  Lahmann  . 

...  96.9 

E.  IVI.  Town  . 

.  98.6 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub  , 

...  97.7 

A.  L.  Stolz  . 

, .  98.5 

C.  M.  \  andenberg 

.  97.6 

A.  Berg  . 

. .  98.2 

11.  B.  Kirk  . 

...  97.2 

C.  A.  Rhine  . 

. .  98. 

II.  E.  Loes  . . 

...  95.5 

R.  C.  Nicholson  ... 

. .  97.9 

S.  F.  Campbell  .... 

. ..  95.2 

L.  W.  Place  . . 

..  97.9 

DISTANCE  BAIT, 

HALF-OUNCE. 

Average. 

E.  N.  Place . 

180  174 

1%  196  179 

185 

W  .  E  lamison  .. 

176  163 

165  176  178 

171% 

E.  N.  Town  . 

164  177 

154  155  157 

161% 

M.  A.  Beck  . 

167  184 

180  191  ... 

144% 

A.  E.  Stolz  . 

145  40 

158  170  154 

133% 

A.  Lahmann  . 

165  145 

155  13  147 

125 

T.  N.  Toll  . 

151  25 

160  . 

67  y5 

A.  G.  Berg  . 

45  30 

120  127  ... 

64 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


The  Illinois  River. 

Joliet,  Ill..  Sept.  19. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  correspondent  who  states  that 
“the  Illinois  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  rivers  at  Ottawa”  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  although  the  communication  is  dated  from 
Chicago.  The  Illinois  River  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Kankakee  and  Des  Plaines 
rivers  about  fourteen  miles  below  Joliet.  Of 
the  fish  in  these  upper  reaches  of  the  Illinois 
we  here  have  but  a  poor  opinion  ;  in  fact,  there 
is  little  or  no  fishing  done  in  the  Illinois  itself. 
The  foul  waters  of  the  Chicago  sewage  have  not 
become  sufficiently  purified  to  make  fish  or  fish¬ 
ing  desirable.  While  carp  have  not  driven  the 
game  fish  from  the  lower  river — probably  on 
account  pf  the  vast  number  of  carp  netted  for 
market — we  find  that  carp  have  been  the  prob¬ 
able  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  most  of  the 
game  fish  from  the  smaller  streams.  I  write 
this  to  give  better  information  regarding  our 
geography  to  those  living  further  away. 

F.  M.  Muhlig. 


Clearing  Out  Undesirable  Fish. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  speaks  of  a  large  haul  of  fish  from  Clear 
Lake. 

The  first  draw  of  undesirable  fish  from  Clear 
Lake  was  made  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd 
resulting  in  a  catch  of  seven  tons  of  the  finny 
tribe,  covering  almost  every  variety  of'  the  fresh 
water  kind.  The  draw  was  made  by  J.  Weigner, 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  la.,  who  has  paid  the  State 
$400  for  the  privilege.  He  was  assisted  by  nine 
men  and  the  seine  was  over  a  mile  in  length. 

All  carp  and  buffalo,  styled  as  undesirable 
game  fish,  were  removed  from  the  seine  and  the 
remainder  replaced  in  the  lake.  Some  carp  and 
buffa’o  were  secured  weighing  nearly  twenty 
pounds.  One  carp  weighed  twenty-four  pounds. 


Tuna  Fishing  at  Cape  Breton. 

Last  week  we  reprinted  a  letter  from  F.  G.  A. 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Field.  In  later 
issues  the  following  communications  from  him 
were  published.  We  quote: 

With  the  problem  of  its  capture  nearing  solu¬ 
tion,  as  set  forth  in  the  previous  article,  it  may 
meantime  be  of  interest  to  notice  a  few  features 
of  this  North  Atlantic  tuna  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  must  be  handled.  From  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  familiar  on  those  coasts 
where  the  Newfoundlanders  and  Cape  Bretoners 
know  it  variously  as  albacore,  horse  mackerel 
or  mackerel  shark.  So  far  as  Cape  Breton  is 
concerned  its  inshoring  seems  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  movements  of  the  herring,  but 
as  a  general  rule  it  first  strikes  the  coast  near 
Louisburg  and  then  appears  almost  simultane¬ 
ously  in  Mira  and  St.  Ann’s  bays,  the  destined 
tuna  grounds  of  the  future. 

These  inlets  differ  sufficiently  in  their  physi¬ 
cal  characters  to  offer  possibilities  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  rivalry.  St.  Ann’s,  which  is  north  of  Sydney, 
is  a  deep  bay  with  an  inner  harbor  protected  by 
a  sand  spit,  on  which  stands  a  lighthouse.  It 
affords  water  of  ten  and  fifteen  fathoms  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  the  cliffs  that  rise  sheer  to 
nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  these  conditions 
seem  to  suit  the  tuna,  which,  once  they  come 
into  the  bay  at  the  latter  end  of  July,  apparently 
remain  there  until  the  end  of  September.  On 
the  other  hand  the  .depth  of  water  close  inshore, 
with  the  paucity  C|f  sloping  beaches  on  which  a 
fish  might  be  gaffed  in  shallow  water,  presents 
difficulties  in  the  handling  of  tuna  up  to  800 
pounds,  which  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  weight ; 
indeed,  a  tuna  of  half  that  weight  is  regarded 
locally  as  a  very  small  fish. 

Mira  Bay,  which  is  south  of  Sydney,  on  the 
Louisburg  Railway,  does  not,  from  all  accounts, 
attract  the  tuna  so  soon  or  hold  them  as  long. 
It  is  wide  and  shallow,  with  low  shores  and 
abundance  of  sandy  beaches.  The  tuna  seem  to 
scour  it  in  pursuit  of  herring  and  to  go  as  un¬ 
expectedly  as  they  come,  returning  at  intervals 
to  seek  their  prey.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
comparison  that  though  it  might  be  harder  to 
find  tuna  in  Mira  Bay,  a  fish  once  hooked  should 
run  greater  danger  of  capture  than  in  the  deeper 
coves  of  St.  Ann’s. 

In  either  place  it  is  easier,  with  the  fish  run¬ 
ning  to  such  immense  size  and  weight— twelve 
feet  possibly  and  800  pounds — to  deserve  success 
than  to  command  it.  Apart  from  the  complex 
equipment  in  the  matter  of  boat  and  tackle  there 
are  difficulties  over  bait  and  boatmen.  The  bait 
consists  of  a  herring,  a  mackerel,  or  best  of  all 
a  gaspereau  (the  French  name  for  a  cousin  of 
the  herring,  which  the  Indians  call  kyack,  and 
American  fishermen  know  as  alewife),  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  count  on  having  fresh  bait 
each  day.  Mr.  Ross,  when  I  was  staying  on  his 
yacht  in  St.  Ann’s,  used  to  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  up  and  down  the  country- — to  the  netsmen 
over  at  Indian  Brook,  on  the  north  shore,  and 
even  to  Lemoine,  the  fish  dealer  at  North  Sydney 
— and,  even  so,  we  had  at  times  to  fish  with  stale 
bait.  Since  the  tuna  rushes  at  the  lure  like  a 
tiger,  its  freshness  is  not  perhaps  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  but  even  when  kept  on  ice  the  bait  be¬ 
comes  soft  and  is  difficult  to  use.  Of  boatmen, 
moreover,  who  can  be  relied  upon  to  combine 
hard  work  with  coolness  in  emergency,  the  sup- 
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ply  is  necessarily  limited,  but  Mr.  Ross  found 
me  a  gem  at  St.  Ann’s,  one  Percy  McCritchie, 
-who  with  a  little  practice  should  have  a  great 
future  as  a  tuna  man.  Six  shillings  a  day,  con¬ 
sidering  the  work;  is  a  moderate  charge  for  his 
services,  and  if  to  this  I  add  the  four  for  the 
hire  of  my  boat  and  expenses  incidental  to  its 
fitting  out,  the  total  of  half  a  sovereign  a  day 
will  be  found  reasonable  enough,  and  will  en¬ 
dure  until  millionaires  from  the  States  come 
aiong  and  spoil  the  market. 

As  this  is  strenuous  work,  entailing  in  some 
■cases  a  prolonged  seance  after  dark,  the  intend¬ 
ing  angler  may  be  advised  to  provide  himself 
with  a  miscellany  of  articles  over  and  above  his 
tackle  and  bait  to  meet  every  condition  of  rain 
and  sunshine,  fog,  cold,  hunger  and  so  forth. 
The  following  list  may  look  excessive,  but  it 
contains  no  item  which  may  be  considered  super¬ 
fluous — first-aid  case,  pistol  (for  signaling),  com¬ 
pass  (in  case  of  fog,  which  comes  up  very 
rapidly  from  Newfoundland),  flask  of  brandy, 
tin  of  biscuits,  bottle  of  drinking  water,  electric 
lamp,  broad-brimmed  hat,  smoked  goggles,  cap, 
waterproof  and  sweater.  To  these  may  be  added 
tobacco  and  matches,  with  a  large  stock  'of 
patience  for  reverses  and  a  smaller  ration  of 
-humility  in  case  of  success,  an,  emergency  ration 
that  will  in  all  probability  not  be  required. 

The  method  of  baiting  is  to  hook  the  fish 
either  through  the  lips  or  by  a  double  turn  in 
the  throat,  and  in  either  case  to  sew  up  the  lips 
with  gut.  This  is  less  conspicuous  than  thread, 
an  important  consideration  on  days  when,  as 
sometimes  happens,  the  tuna  looks  all  round  the 
bait  before  taking  it.  American  anglers  prefer 
to  pass  the  hook  through  the  lips  only.  Their 
theory  is  that  the  tuna  invariably  strikes  at  the 
eyes  of  the  flying  fish  (the  bait  in  general  use 
at  Catalina),  and  thus  becomes  hooked  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  the  most  desirable  spot.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  in  seas  where  there  are 
no  flying  fish,  the  tuna  would  necessarily  seize 
its  prey  in  the  same  way.  If  it  does  not.  then 
Mr.  Ross’  method  of  passing  the  hook  twice 
through  the  throat  seems  to  me  preferable.  At 
the  same  time,  his  failure  to  tire  out  his  fish 
niay  possibly  be  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  his  different  mode  of  baiting  he  does 
not  hook  them  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Un¬ 
less  this  be  done,  it  is  hopeless  to  endeavor  to 
exhaust  fish  of  such  size,  as,  with  the  hook  in 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  a  tuna  of  that  weight 
could  probably  tow  your  boat  for  two  days  with¬ 
out  feeling  much  the  worse. 

The  fishing  is  all  done  by  trolling,  either  in 
favorite  coves  on  the  chance  of  raising  a  fish, 
or  in  front  of  a  school  that  has  been  marked 
down  and  headed  off.  For  the  latter  purpose 
some  sort  of  launch  or  motor  boat  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  as  in  their  forays  on  the  herring  and  other 
bait  the  tuna  range  over  a  hundred  acres  of 
water  at  top  speed,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  locate  them  in  a  rowing  boat.  They  show 
themselves  in  two  different  ways  at  the  surface, 
making  the  water  boil  when  they  are  feeding  on 
small  fry,  or  merely  cutting  the  surface  with  the 
dorsal  fins  after  the  manner  of  sharks.  One 
afternoon,  indeed,  a  large  shark  cruised  between 
Mr.  Ross’s  boat  and  my  own.  and  we  were  at 
first  m  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be  a  tuna. 
It  is  important,  once  the  fish  are  sighted,  not 
to  row  right  down  on  them.  The  proper  plait 
is  to  head  them  off.  and  then,  by  bringing  the 


boat  round  in  a  wide  sweep,  to  trail  the  bait 
right  across  their  path. 


I  am  the  last  of  the  old  brigade.  Mr.  Ross 
and  Mr.  Conn  left  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  stayed 
another  week,  with  the  bay  to  myself— a  some¬ 
what  depressing  monopoly — in  the  hopeless  en¬ 
deavor  to  get,  at  any  rate,  a  run.  Well,  I  have 
at  least  the  consolation  of  letting  the  charitable 
assume  that  if  a  single  tuna  had  taken  my  bait 
it  would  have  died  its  one  and  only  death.  I 
fear  that  such  an  assumption  will  be  anything 
but  general,  and  once  more  1  retire  hurt  from 
the  pursuit  of  tuna,  the  only  comfort  being  that 
I  have  spied  out  the  ground,  and  even  if  I  do 
not  return  with  grapes  and  pomegranates  I  shall, 
at  any  rate,  be  able  to  give  all  the  information 
needed  by  those  who  mean  to  do  better  next 
season.  The  diary  of  this  year’s  venture  may 
meanwhile  be  brought  down  to  date,  though  it 
is  hardly  an  encouraging  record.  Still,  the  way 
of  pioneers  was  never  smooth,  and  one  of  these 
days  no  doubt,  when  many  a  Canadian  tuna  has 
been  killed  with  rod  and  line,  we  shall  have  to 
hide  our  diminished  heads. 

Despairing  of  seeing  tuna  in  Mira  Bay,  I  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Ann’s  on  Aug.  15  to  find  that  dur¬ 
ing  my  absence  both  Messrs.  Ross  and  Conn  had 
held  a  fish  for  a  short  time,  Mr.  Conn’s  having 
broken  the  double  line  above  the  wire,  and  Mr. 
Ross’s  having  got  into  a  school,  one  of  which 
cut  the  line  with  its  fin.  The  finest  fight  of  all 
was  on  the  16th,  when  I  watched  Mr.  Ross  give 
battle  to  a  monster  for  several  hours.  The  strug¬ 
gle  lasted  in  all  seven  hours  and  a  half — not, 
indeed,  so  long  as  his  fight  of  nineteen  hours  last 
year,  but  it  was  hard  fighting  every  inch  of  the 
way.  That  morning  the  tuna  were  on  the  move 
as  usual  just  after  low  water.  Mr.  Conn  and  I, 
in  another  part  of  the  bay,  where  in  the  thick  of 
them,  but  they  would  not  take  our  bait.  Then 
we  saw  Mr.  Ross  careering  across  the  bay  in 
tow  of  a  fish,  with  his  yacht  Adene  II.  standing 
by  at  a  safe  distance.  I  watched  him  being- 
towed  and  alternately  recovering  line  for  fully 
five  hours,  during  which  time  his  boat  must  have 
covered  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  going 
twice  right  out  of  the  bay  and  again  half  way 
up  the  north  shore.  About  3  p.  m.  I  left  the 
scene,  confident  that  he  would  kill  his  fish,  but 
it  seems  that  at  3:30  bis  rod  broke,  and  he  ac¬ 
tually  held  the  tuna  for  two  hours  longer — a 
fine  performance  in  any  case — until,  just  as  he 
was  working  it  to  the  shallows,  ripe  for  the  gaff, 
the  line  caught  in  the  jagged  edge  of  the  broken 
top  and  parted.  He  fought  gallantly  the  whole 
time,  and  his  men  rowed  like  heroes,  one  of  them 
a  native  of  the  bay,  the  other  a  Cornishman  from 
Port  Isaac. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  days  the  weather 
was  against  fishing,  but  on  the  20th  we  were 
among  the  schools  again.  I  must  have  dragged 
my  bait,  a  fresh  gaspcreau,  across  the  snouts  of 
twenty  monsters,  and  Mr.  Ross  tried  a  mackerel 
with  the  same  result.  It  may  be  that  the  hooks 
showed  too  plainly  in  the  bright  sun  and  calm 
sea,  for  some  gaspereaux  thrown  from  the  deck 
of  the  yacht  were  snapped  up  as  they  touched 
the  water.  Henceforth  I  was  left  alone  in  my 
glory,  though  the  glory  was  the  least  part  of  it. 
I  tried  every  expedient.  I  was  out  at  different 
times  of  the  tide — one  morning,  indeed,  in  full 
moonlight  at  3:30  a.  m. — but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
I  did  not.  in  fact,  get  a  single  other  calm  day, 


the  only  condition  under  which  the  tuna  can  be 
seen  so  as  to  work  the  bait  effectually.  In  other 
years,  it  may  be,  they  have  been  so  plentiful  that 
a  run  could  usually  be  reckoned  on  by  trolling 
“blind,’,’  but  in  the  present  season,  .when  Mr. 
Ross  only  hooked  four  in  a  month  (as  against 
twenty-one  in  1908  and  eleven  in  five  days’  fish¬ 
ing  last  year),  such  luck  could  not  be  reckoned 
on,  and  the  fish  had  to  be  seen  before  they  could 
be  hooked. 

The  last  morning  of  all  gave  the  final  blow  to 
my  dwindling  hopes.  For  two  days'  it  had  been 
impossible  to  get  out,  so  high  was  the  wind. 
Then  came  a  day  of  perfect  calm,  with  the  inner 
harbor  full  of  tuna.  The  fins  showed  right  be¬ 
neath  my  window  and  past  the  little  church  on 
the  beach.  But  the  only  bait  I  had  was  a  mack¬ 
erel,  which,  already  on  the  hook,  was  in  the  ice 
house.  In  spite  of  this  precaution  its  charm  had 
faded,  and  nothing  would  induce  the  tuna  to 
take  it.  So  we  got  away  to  the  net,  a  mile  or 
so  down  the  bay.  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  gas- 
pereau  or  two.  What  we  did  find  was  a  shark 
eight  feet  long,  wound  about  so  that  it  was  suf¬ 
focated,  and  with  it  were  a  hake  and  some  other 
small  fish.  It  took  no  little  effort  to  get  the 
monster,  which  must  have  weighed  all  of  400 
pounds,  into  the  little  boat,  net  and  all,  but  we 
had  no  alternative,  and  that  ended  my  fishing 
for  the  season.  I  never  favor  the  attitude  of 
those  who  grumble  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fight  against  them,  but  really  this  shock  of  find¬ 
ing  a  shark  where  I  wanted  bait,  with  the  tuna 
all  around,  did  seem  typical  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
illusions.  Two  days  later  I  turned  my  back  on 
St.  Ann’s,  and,  as  I  was  the  last  to  fish  there 
this  summer,  the  first  Canadian  tuna  will  not  be 
killed  on  the  rod  until  another  is  with  us. 


Newark  Bait-  and  Fly-Casting  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  1  .--Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  events  postponed  from  Sept.  10 
were  cast  off  to-day.  The  sun  shone  brightly 
most  of  the  afternoon,  but  a  gale  of  wind,  with 
frequent  hard  squalls,  made  it  difficult  for  the 
casters  to  maintain  their  footing  at  times.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  their  scores  suffered,  though  Reuben 
Leonard  bettered  his  Boston  record  of  13614 
feet  by  18  inches  in  the  salmon  event.  The  latter 
event  was  a  special  one,  all  of  the  others  being- 
postponed  contests : 


Miss-and-out,  half-ounce  bait: 


Arthur  T.  Neu  . 

1 

1 

1 

1—4 

P.  J.  Muldoon  . 

1 

1 

1 

0—3 

Ralph  Eichlen  . 

i 

1 

0 

0—2 

A.  T.  Marsh . 

i 

0 

0 

0—1 

F.  T.  Mapes . 

0 

0 

0 

0—0 

Salmon  fly-casting: 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Reuben  Leonard  .... 

..  13S 

A.  T.  Marsh... 

..  112 

W  .  C.  Metcalfe . 

. .  112 

Perry  Frazer  . 

,.  103 

Accuracy  fly  event 

T  )emerits. 

Demerits. 

C.  T.  Champion . 

.  9 

Mr.  Mercer  .. 

37 

A.  1.  Marsh . 

13 

Reuben  Leonard 

3S 

"P.  T.  Muldoon . 

92 

A.  T.  Neu . 

40 

Perry  Frazer  . 

25 

W.  C.  Metcalfe.. 

45 

F.  T.  Mapes . 

30 

Dry  fly,  accuracy,  five-ounce  rods: 

Demerits.  Demerits. 

A.  T.  Marsh .  18  Mr.  Mercer  .  24 

C.  T.  Champion .  23  P.  J.  Muldoon .  33 

Reuben  Leonard  ....  23 

Fred  T.  Mapes,  Sec’y. 


All  'the  fish  lazvs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canadar  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Lazos  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Schooner  for  Robert  E.  Tod. 

Former  Commodore  Robert  E.  Tod.  who  for 
several  years  has  been  a  most  enthusiastic  yachts¬ 
man,  is  having  the  largest  schooner  built  at  the 
Staten  Island  Shipbui.ding  Company's  yards  at 
Port  Richmond.  This  firm  is  successor  to  the 
Burlee  Shipbuilding  Company,  which  built  the 
steamers  Noma  and  Rheclair. 

Commodore  Tod  has  always  been  a  keen 
sportsman.  He  was  at  one  time  master  of 
hounds  of  the  Westchester  hunt  and  then  took 
a  course  in  first  aid  and  in  veterinary  surgery 
which  helped  him  much  with  his  work.  Some 
years  ago  he  purchased  the  yawl  Fidelio,  then 
owned  by  the  late  J.  Fred  Ackerman.  It  was 
his  first  yacht,  and  he  soon  became  so  much 
interested"  in  yachting  that  he  studied  navigation 
and  seamanship  and  now  holds  master  s  and 
pilot’s  licenses.  His  next  vessel  was  the  schooner 
Katrina,  and  in  this  he  took  part  in  many  long¬ 
distance  races,  always  navigating  his  vessel  him¬ 
self.  In  1901  he.  had  built  the  topsail  schooner 
Thistle  and  later  had  the  rig  changed  to  that  of 
schooner.  Thistle  was  entered  in  the  race  for 
the  Kaiser’s  cup,  and  Commodore  Tod  was  his 
own  sailing  master.  He  navigated  the  yacht 
across  the  ocean  and  sailed  the  shortest  course 
of  any  in  the  race.  This  was  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  the  other  yachts  had  professional 
skippers.  Thistle  was  sold  this  .  year  to  Count 
de  Festetics  and  is  now  cruising  in  foreign 
waters. 

Theodore  D.  Wells  has  designed  the  new 
yacht  which  is  to  be  a  three-masted  schooner  and 
named  Karina.  She  will  be  built  of  steel  of  high 
tensile  strength  and  be  198  feet  6V2  inches  on 
deck,  150  feet  on  the  load  waterline,  33  feet  8J4 
inches  beam  (extreme),  33  feet  7V2  inches  beam 
(molded),  23  feet  9  inches  depth  of  hold  and 
17  feet  draft. 

These  dimensions  when  compared  with  other 
large  schooners  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  fleet 
show  what  Karina  will  be.  For  instance,  the 
auxiliary  schooner  yacht  Atlantic  is  184  feet 
over  all".  139  feet  on  the  waterline  and  29  feet 
beam ;  the  auxiliary  schooner  Alcyone.  182  feet 
over  all,  140  feet  on  the  waterline  and  30  feet 
beam,  and  the  auxiliary  schooner  Visitor  II.  197 
feet  6  inches  over  all,  150  feet  on  the  water¬ 
line  and  32  feet  6  inches  beam. 

All  the  materials  of  construction  of  Karina 
will  be  of  the  best  and  every  precaution  taken 
that  the  workmanship  shall  be  of  superior  char¬ 
acter  throughout.  There  will  be  a  halt  deck 
house,  in  which  will  be  a  companionway  leading 
below,  and  where  breakfasts  and  teas'  may  be 
served  if  desired. 

The  yacht  will  have  150  tons  of  lead  ballast. 
Her  lower  masts  will  be  of  steel  and  the  top¬ 
masts  of  wood.  She  will  have  a  spoon  bow  and 
stern  of  artistic  and  symmetrical  design.  There 
will  be  a  small  bridge  around  the  foremast, 
which  is  .  something  novel,  but  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  prove  of  utility  and  be  a  pleasant 
lookout  station,  particularly  in  fine  and  moder¬ 
ate  weather.  The  yacht’s  freeboard  will  be 
liberal. 

Karina  will  have  a  “satisfactory  sail  spread” 
said  Commodore  Tod,  which  means  that  she 
will  carry  canvas  enough  to  make  the  bravest 
of  showings  in  whatever  company  she  may  be. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  install  power  in 
Karina  if  her  owner  ever  desires  to  do  so. 
“Just  now,”  he  explains,  “I  want  all  sail,  but  if 
in  the  future  it  is  thought  best  to  give  her 
auxiliary  power,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  so. 
Great  possibilities  may  be  in  store  in  the  matter 
of  improved  auxiliary  engines,  and  there  will 
be  no  harm  to  wait  a  while  for  Karina’s  in¬ 
stallation,  if  it  is  ever  done,  but  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  am  tired  of  all 
sail.  There  will  be  a  donkey  boiler  given  her, 


as  well  as  a  dynamo,  and  all  pumps,  windlass, 
etc.,  will  be  operated  by  steam.” 

The  size  of  the  yacht  gives  ample  room  for 
liberal  accommodation.  There  will  be  two  state¬ 
rooms  aft  for  the  owner,  with  bath,  and  four 
staterooms,  with  two  baths,  for  guests  further 
forward.  The  main  saloon  will  be  of  the  full 
width  of  the  ship  and  of  such  length  as  to  be 
made  an  interesting  and  most  comfortable  apart¬ 
ment.  The  engine  room  that  may  be,  the  galley 
and  the  officers’  and  crews’  quarters  will  be 
spacious,  thoroughly  ventilated  and  located  well 
forward.  Electricity  will  be  used  for  lighting 
the  ship  and  the  many  other  purposes  for  which 
it  is  utilized  in  all  modern  equipped  seagoing 
yachts.  All  joiner  work  will  be  of  the  best,  and 
the  fittings  and  furnishings,  while  governed  in 
the  main  by  simplicity,  will  be  tasteful. 

The  contract  calls  for  the  completion  of 
Karina  by  May  1  next.  Commodore  Tod  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  yacht  in  commission  by  Me¬ 
morial  Day  and  be  ready  for  any  service  by 
that  time  or  a  few  days  later. 

“I  shall  keep  Karina  in  home  waters  next 
year,  but  later  expect  to  go  abroad  with  her,” 
said  the  commodore. 

“And  you  may  take  part  in  some  of  the  ocean 
races  in  the  future?”  was  asked. 

“Yes,  go  into  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  race,” 
was  the  hearty  rejoinder. 

The  many  boats  Karina  will  require  have  al¬ 
ready  been  ordered.  The  crew  will  number 
twenty-six  all  told. 


Gravesend  Bay  Winners. 

The  records  of  the  Gravesend  Bay  Y.  R.  A. 
have  been  made  up  for  the  past  season.  This 
association  is  made  up  of  the  Atlantic,  Brooklyn 
and  Bensonhurst  yacht  clubs,  the  Marine  &  Field 
Club,  the  New  York  Canoe  Club  and  the  Cres¬ 
cent  Athletic  Club.  Twenty  open  regattas  were 
sailed  during  the  season,  and  in  these  forty-one 
yachts  raced  very  consistently.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  starters  was  471. 

The  largest  regular  class  was  Q,  in  which 
there  were  five  yachts.  They  were  built  for  this 
season’s  racing.  They  were  Grayjacket,  Spider 
and  Soya.  Grayjacket  was  from  designs  by 
William  Gardner,  and  the  other  two  from  de¬ 
signs  by  Clinton  H.  Crane.  Grayjacket  proved 
to  be  a  remarkable  boat.  She  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  her  class,  the  Wilson  cup,  which 
stands  for  the  individual  championship  of  the 
Lower  Bay,  the  series  for  the  Thompson  cup, 
and  on  the  Sound  the  series  prize  during  Larch- 
mont  race  week.  She  seems  to  be  at  her  best 
when  the  wind  is  fresh  to  strong  and  was  beaten 
mostly  in  light  weather.  Spider  was  the  better 
of  the  two  Crane  boats  and  she  too  did  well 
after  having  started  off  poorly.  There  will  be 
another  Gardner  boat  in  this  class  next  year 
which  is  to  be  built  for  Gherardi  Davis,  who 
this  year  raced  Alice  in  Class  S.  More  Joy,  last 
year’s  Herreshoff  boat,  raced  only  at  the  close 
"of  the  season,  but  in  her  few  races  she  did  well. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  handicap  class  Joy, 
owned  by  Le  Sauvage  &  Geer,  made  the  best 
record  with  ten  firsts  out  of  twenty  starts,  and 
La  Cubana  was  second.  In  the  second  division 
W.  Pendelton’s  Breeze  was  the  winner  with 
Careless  second.  Careless  scored  more  first 
prizes,  but  in  the  total  of  points  was  just  a  little 
behind  Breeze. 

The  Lipton  cup  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
stimulated  Class  S.  Blue  Bill,  under  charter  to 
R.  B.  Moore,  won  the  leg  on  that  trophy  and 
the  championship.  She  is  a  Gielow  designed 
boat  and  was  well  handled  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son  by  Mr.  Moore.  In  the  Lipton  cup  series 
there  were  ten  starters,  including  Opal,  Scylla 
and  Adrette  from  the  Sound.  Slow  Poke  made 
the  best  record  m  the  Gravesend  knockabout 


class  with  six  first  prizes.  She  was  always 
knocking  about  the  first  rank  in  the  races.  Sky¬ 
lark  was  second  and  Bobs  third. 

I  he  sailing  dinghies  sailed  several  good  races 
and  Aries,  owned  by  F.  C.  Moore,  made  the  best 
record,  Sheets  was  second  and  Viva  third. 

The  records  of  the  many  boats  giving  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prizes  won  by  each  and  the  number  of 
starts  follow : 

Class  S. 


Starts.  1st.  2d. 


Grayjacket,  F.  C.  Noble .  17  7  5 

Spider  II.,  Hendon  Chubb .  20  5  3 

Florence,  R.  A.  Brown  .  19  3  4 

Soya,  YV.  A.  Barstow  .  10  2  5 

More  Joy,  W.  H.  Childs .  5  2  1 

Handicap  Class,  First  Division. 

Joy,  Le  Sauvage  &  Geer .  20  10  4 

La  Cubana,  J.  H.  Ives .  19  5  2 

Miana,  VV.  J.  O’Neil .  IS  3  6 

Kestrel,  D.  G.  Whitlock  .  11  2  3 

Peri  II..  J.  S.  Bradley  . 9  0 

Yvahkan  II.,  Schribner  &  Robins  3  0  0 

Handicap  Class,  Second  Division. 

Breeze,  W.  Pendleton  .  10  7  5 

Bensonhurst,  F.  P.  Currier .  17  1  7 

M.  &  F.,  C.  M.  Camp .  19  2  5 

Alice,  Davis  &  Eagle .  17  2 

Althea,  Dr.  Atkinson .  8  0  1 

Gravesend  Knockabouts. 

Slow  Poke.  Hall,  Thun  &  Durland  20  6  5 

Skylark,  F.  L.  Billingham .  IS  4  1 

Bobs,  R.  E.  Speir  .  19  3  3 

Suffragette,  Piatt  &  Tiemann....  17  2  4 

Mouse,  P.  Crovat  .  IS  2  1 

Pike,  E.  Zimmerman  .  10  2  0 

Chico,  W.  H.  Fales  .  9  0  0 

Masque,  L.  S.  Tiemann .  2  0  0 

Banshee,  E.  Bradley  .  2  0  0 

Iris,  F.  S.  Speidel  .  6  0  0 

Scud,  S.  Cochrane  .  5  0  0 

Doris,  C.  L.  Atkinson .  7  0  0 

Sailing  Dinghies. 

Aries,  F.  C.  Moore  .  12  9  2 

Sheets,  R.  de  F.  Bailey .  13  2  7 

Viva,  D.  D.  Allerton  .  9  0 

Bullfinch,  Maurel  &  Roloff .  11  3 

Meteor,  J.  C.  Erskine  .  6  0 

Midget,  C.  V.  Schuyler  .  2  0  0 

Splash,  A.  R.  Sayer  .  1  0  0 


3d. 

2 

8 

4 
2 
1 

3 

5  . 
2 

4 
§ 

5 

1 

5 

4 

5 
0 

1 
3 

2 
2 

2 
1 

3 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

2 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0 


Boston  Y.  C.  Percentages. 

The  regatta  committee  of  the  Boston  Y.  C. 
has  figured  out  the  percentages  of  the  yachts 
competing  in  its  regattas  this  season.  Virginia 
leads  in  the  first  rating  cjass  without  a  defeat. 
Mavourneen  wdns  in  the  31-rating  class  and  Sally 
XI.  has  the  best  record  of  the  Sonders.  The 
figures  follow : 

First  Rating  Class. 


Starts. 

Virginia,  Hollis  Burgess  .  7 

Novice,  H.  Lundberg  .  7 

Marie  L.,  H.  O.  Currell .  5 

Nutmeg,  A.  C.  Jones .  4 

Acushla  II.,  Wetmore  &  Savage .  6 

Regina,  H.  B.  Whittier .  3 

Venire,  E.  W.  Manahan .  1 

Second  Rating  Class. 

Gringo,  W.  H.  Brown .  7 

Gosling,  Walter  Burgess  .  4 

Jacobin.  T.  W.  King . , .  2 

Kanaka,  W.  J.  Aylward .  2 

Cavalla,  N.  S.  Powell .  1 

Class  P. 

Mavourneen,  George  Lee  .  7 

Wianno,  A.  YV.  Stevens  .  7 

Amoret,  H.  S.  YY’heelock .  2 

Timandra,  J.  B.  Fallon .  2 

Class  I. 

Mirage  II.,  J.  W.  Olmstead .  7 

Dorchen  II.,  A.  W.  Finlay .  6 

Reina,  F.  S.  Corley  .  4 

Aurora,  R.  W.  Pigeon  .  6 

Whisper,  J.  P.  Thomas .  1 

Hull  One-Design. 

Meave,  E.  W.  Dutton  .  5 

Nicknack,  F.  B.  Holmes .  6 

Eagle,  G.  H.  Braser  .  5 

Kid,  A.  L.  Mayberry  .  6 

Bonifor,  C.  C.  enney  .  5 

Wa  Wa,  A.  Wilson  .  6 

Toogles.  H.  E.  Lynch .  6 

Mink.  G.  P.  Moses  .  4 

Tad.  F.  L.  Dunne  .  - 

Kiddo,  J.  E.  Dohertv  .  j 

Hooper,  J.  R.  Hooper .  1 

Sender  Class. 

Sallv  XI.,  L.  F.  Percival .  3 

Wolf.  A.  P.  Coring  .  - 

Beaver.  C.  H.  W.  Foster . 

Ellen.  C.  P.  Curtis..  Tr . .  1 

Boniver.  G.  H.  YVightman .  - 

Cima,  Guy  Lowell  .  1 


Per. 

Cent. 

100. 

45. 

42.4 

39.4 

38.6 
19. 
14.3 

100 

35.7. 

19. 

14.3 

4.7 

95.2 

47.6 

25.6 

14.3 

55.7 
71.9 

18.3 

25.8 
5.71 

55.3 

73.8 
G3.3 

63.3 

56.5 

52.1 

37.9 

36.9 

18.2 
5. 

2.7 

37.1 

28.1 

17.9 
10.7 

10.5 
0. 
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FLEET  WELL  BUNCHED  AT  A  TURNING  MARK. 


Virginia’s  Fine  Record. 

The  record  made  by  the  sloop  yacht  Virginia, 
owned  and  sailed  by  Hollis  Burgess,  is  probably 
the  best  made  by  any  one  yacht  this  year.  Out 
of  fifteen  starts  in  the  regattas  of  the  Boston 
Y.  C.  and  the  Inter  Club  Association,  Virginia 
won  thirteen  firsts,  one  second  and  one  sixth. 
Virginia  won  the  Boston  Y.  C.  championship  in 
the  first  special  rating  class  with  a  perfect  per¬ 
centage.  which  means  a  victory  in  every  race 
sailed.  She  won  the  Corinthian  club's  midsum¬ 
mer  series  prize  with  three  straight  firsts  'and 
won  the  trophy  for  the  highest  number  of  points 
scored  on  the  daily  runs  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.’s 
cruise  from  Marblehead  to  Boothbay  Harbor ; 
won  the  trophy  offered  by  the  Quincy  Y.  C.  for 
the  annual  run  from  Quincy  to  Marblehead;  won 
the  trophy  offered  by  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  for 
the  smaller  class  in  the  midnight  ocean  race 
from  Marblehead  to  Boston  Lightship,  thence  to 
Eastern  Point  and  return  to  Marblehead ;  dis¬ 
tance,  thirty-five  miles. 

Virginia  is  easily  the  fastest  25-footer  in  local 
waters,  and  is  very  fast  in  all  conditions.  She 
has  often  beaten  the  new  Class  P  boats,  boat 
for  boat,  although  they  are  seven  feet  longer 
on  the  waterline,  and  with  the  regular  time 
allowance,  which  she  receives,  is  a  good  match 
any  time  for  any  of  the  class  P  boats. 

Virginia,  formerly  named  Nike,  had  been  laid 
up  for  three  years  in  Cold  Spring  Harbor  where 
she  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Burgess  and  was  for¬ 
merly  owned  by  Victor  T.  Cumnock,  of  New 
York.  She  was  built  by  Herreshoff  ten  years 
ago,  is  forty-one  feet  over  all  twenty-five  feet 
waterline,  ten  feet  beam  and  six  feet  draft.  She 
carries  almost  1,100  feet  of  sail,  has  about  9,000 
pounds  of  lead  on  keel  and  has  a  large  cabin, 
making  her  a  good  cruising  boat  as  well  as  a 


racing  boat.  Virginia  has  a  locker  fiiled  with 
valuable  trophies  as  a  result  of  this  season’s 
racing,  and  her  remarkable  record  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  yachting  world. 

Holystones. 

The  'learned  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London 
appeared  to  be  nonplussed  at  the  expression 
"holystoning  decks”  which  fell  from  a  witness 
in  a  marine  larceny  case  tried  before  him  on 
Sept.  12.  His  lordship  repeated  the  phrase,  mus¬ 
ingly  and  wonderingly,  and  casually  asked  what 
there  was  “holy'’  in  the  operation.  It  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  accredited  tradition  that  the  term  arose 
from  the  discovery  by  the  Navy,  in  NelsQnian 
®r  earlier  days,  that  derelict  wave  washed,  tomb 
stones  from  the  submerged  portion  of  old  Brad- 
ing  church  yard  were  highly  suitable  for  scour¬ 
ing  and  whitening  decks  of  men  of  war.  The 
inroad  of  the  sea  at  this  place  had  ravaged  the 
old  burial  ground,  and  this  jetsam  of  old  me¬ 
morials  of  Brading  parishioners  was  a  white 
friable  rock  which  admirably  suited  the  purpose 
when  men  of  war  lay  at  Spithead  or  were 
weatherbound  under  Bembridge  Point.  Sailors, 
having  superstitious  reverence  for  consecrated 
ground,  entitled  these  stones  “holy,”  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  brought  luck  with  their  use. 
In  course  of  time  the  phrase  became  a  standard 
nautical  term,  in  merchant  service  as  well  as  the 
Navy,  for  any  similar  material  employed  for 
deck  scrubbing. — The  Field. 


Sonder  Corinthian  Sold. 

The  Hollis  Burgess  yacht  agency  has  sold  the 
Sonder  boat  Corinthian,  owned  by  Chas.  P.  Cur¬ 
tis,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  to  Thomas  R.  Mould,  of 
Jamaica,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Jamaica  Y.  C., 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 


New  Spars  for  Ingomar. 

The  schooner  yacht  Ingomar,  once  raced  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  Morton  F.  Plant  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  now'  owned  by  D.  E.  Hanna, 
of  Cleveland,  is  at  Bristol  getting  new  spars  and 
sails.  The  yacht  was  to  have  been  fitted  out 
for  racing  early  in  the  season,  but  Mr.  Hanna 
had  to  change  his  plans,  and  the  yacht  was 
moored  off  City  Island  all  the  summer.  She  was 
recently  towed  to  Bristol  where  she  will  receive 
her  new  spars,  rigging  and  sails,  and  then  be 
taken  back  to  City  Island  and  laid  up.  She  will 
be  commissioned  early  next  year  and  raced. 

Long  Cruise  of  Alcedo. 

George  W.  Childs  Drexel  has  had  the  steam 
yacht  Alcedo  prepared  for  a  long  voyage.  The 
yacht  is  now  at  anchor  in  the  Delaware  and  will 
leave  about  Oct.  10  for  Liberia  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Childs  and  sev¬ 
eral  friends  are  to  make  the  party  on  board. 
Many  ports  on  the  African  coast  are  to  be 
visited,  and  then  passing  around  the  Cape  the 
yacht  will  go  through  the  Persia  Gulf  and  into 
the  Mediterranean  before  returning  home.  The 
cruise  will  be  more  than  20,000  miles  and  will 
last  several  months. 


To  Sell  Club  Station. 

The  Rhode  Island  Y.  C.  at  a  recent  meeting 
decided  to  sell  its  station  at  Prudence  Island. 
This  station  has  never  been  a  success  and  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  members  of  the  club. 
A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  ticket  to  be  submitted  to  the  members 
on  Oct.  26.  This  committee  is  Harry  K.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Fred.  Nock,  T.  R.  Goodwin,  Scott  Burling- 
hame  and  George  Browmell. 
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The  Puddlebridge  Smack  Race. 

* 

The  Puddlebridge  Regatta  Committee  had 
spared  no  expense  to  make  this  well-known 
fixture  a  success,  but  unfortunately  they  had 
chosen  a  date  which  clashed  with  the  Cowes 
week,  and  the  yachts  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Something  must  be  done  to  save  the 
reputation  of  Puddlebridge,  and  after  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  innumerable  drinks  the  committee 
decided  to  revive  the  annual  smack  race. 

This  race,  once  the  feature  of  Puddlebridge 
regatta,  had  died  a  violent  death,  owing  to  the 
unwillingness  of  successive  sailing  committees 
to  settle  protests  with  their  fists. 

But  this  year  things  should  be  different.  Dr. 
Ambrose  had  just  set  up  in  Puddlebridge;  be¬ 
sides  being  a  bit  of  a  pugilist,  he  was  a  yacht¬ 
ing  man  from  the  Clyde,  and  had  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  secretary  to  the  regatta,  which 
he  insisted  should  be  run  on  Y.  R.  A.  lines. 
This  impressed  the  committee,  who  had  no  idea 
what  it  meant,  but  were  determined  Puddle- 
bridge  should  not  be  behind  the  Clyde  in  things 
nautical,  and  seconded  everything  the  doctor 
suggested  with  feverish  haste. 

The  Puddlebridge  fishing  fleet  is  not  a  large 
one.  There  are  ten  boats,  all  told,  which  can 
float,  and  Mr.  Brown’s  little  Gipsy,  which  has 
failed  to  do  so  for  several  years.  Of  these  ten 
boats,  four  are  looked  upon  as  smart  little  ves¬ 
sels,  five  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decom¬ 
position,  and  the  other,  the  Pomone,  or  Pom- 
one,  as  she  is  locally  called,  is  of  a  type  our 
forefathers  built  several  centuries  ago.  She 
may  be  described  as  full-bodied,  and  out  9f 
water  suggests  a  compromise  between  the  lines 
of  a  Dutch  sclmyt  and  a  Yorkshire  billyboy, 
with  a  suggestion  of  the  modern  lightship  about 
her  stern.  As  her  owner,  Mr.  Adams,  once  said 
of  her,  “She  is  as  slow  as  the  wrath  of  God” — 
and  Mr.  Adams  ought  to  know,  for  he  has 
reached  his  seventy-eighth  year  in  comparative 
comfort,  much  to  the  surprise  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  the  godfearing  Puddlebridgeites. 

Everybody  who  knows  Puddlebridge  knows 
the  Matilda  is  the  fastest  fishing  boat  “round 
these  'ere  parts,”  or  if  they  don’t,  it  is  obvious 
they  have  never  met  Captain  Joseph  Posh. 
That  worthy  would  be  sure  to  have  mentioned 
it  in  the  course  of  conversation;  he  might  also 
have  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  once  "master 
of  a  vessel,”  a  fine  ship  by  all  accounts,  but — 
and  this  is  only  hearsay — she  was  lost  by  an 
error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Captain  Posh, 
who,  in  a  fit  of  dru — absent-mindedness,  mixed 
up  the  courses  in  the  English  Channel  with 
those  on  the  East  Coast,  and  ran  her  up  high 
and  dry  on  Portland  Breakwater,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  entering  the  Humber. 

Now.  Puddlebridge  Regatta  Committee  had 
offered  the  generous  sum  of  £10  for  the  winner 
of  the  smack  race,  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Matilda,  no  entries  had  come  in,  and  the 
indefatigable  secretary  went  forth  to  the  “Butt 
and  Winkle”  to  find  out  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  this  curious  state  of  things. 

"It's  no  good,  sir,”  Posh  explained,  proudly. 
“They're  afraid  of  the  Matilda;  they  know  as 
they  can’t  beat  her.” 

“If  Captain  Posh  will  go  shares,  we’ll  race,” 
explained  several  men;  “but  he  won’t;  he  wants 
it  all.” 

“Well,  he'll  only  get  half,”  said  the  doctor, 
“under  Y.  R.  A.  rules,  if  a  boat  sails  over  the 
course  she  is  only  entitled  to  half  the  first 
prize.” 

"Wot  rules?”  asked  the  indignant  Posh.  “Y. 
R.  A.’s!  Never  ’eard  of  ’im.  I  calls  them  rotten 
rules.  York-Antwerp  or  Board  of  Trade  is 
good  enough  for  me.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  rule;  so  you  had  better  try 
to  get  the  others  to  come  in,”  the  doctor  re¬ 
marked  as  lie  left  Captain  Posh. 

"There,”  the  captain  said,  “if  that  ain’t  a  rum 
go.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  rule.  To  take  the 
money  out  of  a  working  man’s  mouth  like  that! 
I’ve  a  good  mind  not  to  race  at  all.” 

"If  you  like  to  give  it  up,”  Joe  Dowset 
hinted,  "I  don’t  say  but  what  some  of  us  might 
have  a  try  at  it.  Just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,” 
he  added  as  an  after  thought. 


“If  I’d  been  spoke  to  like  the  doctor  spoke  to 
you,”  another  put  in,  “I  wouldn’t  race.  Right- 
down  rude  he  was,  and  you  been  master  of  a 
vessel — until  you  lost  her.” 

“I  never  noticed  that  he  was  rude,”  Posh 
said;  "leastways,  not  to  me.  I  shall  race  if  I 
have  to  race  alone,”  and  he  left  the  bar  and 
strolled  slowly  up  the  street. 

Here  a  bright  idea  struck  him,  and,  entering 
the  Mariners’  Inn,  he  inquired  if  Mo  Adams 
was  there. 

“Mo.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute  on 
business,”  he  began,  as  Mo  emerged  from  the 
crowded  bar.  “I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.” 
Mo  finished  his  tankard  and  put  his  hat  on. 
"That’s  all  right,”  the  captain  hastily  added. 
“I  ain't  going  to  borrow  anything.  It’s  about 
this  race.  I  can’t  get  any  of  the  other  boats  to 
enter.  They’re  all  afraid  of  me,  and  I  reckoned 
you’d  enter  the  Pom-one,  just  to  oblige  me,  you 
know.” 

"Enter  the  Pom-one!”  Mo  said,  staring  at 
the  captain  in  amazement.  “Why,  she’s  all  to 
pieces,  she  ain’t  fit  to  race.  The  others  will 
enter  fast  enough  if  you’ll  go  shares;  and  if  they 
won’t  race,  why,  you’ll  just  get  the  £10  any¬ 
way.” 

"That’s  just  where  you’re  wrong,”  the  captain 
interrupted.  “There’s  a  fool  of  a  rule  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  made,  and  if  I  race  alone  I  only  get  £5.” 

“Oh!  1  see,”  Mo  answered.  “Well,  it  would 
cost  me  quite  a  bit  to  get  the  old  boat  ready, 
you  see;  what  with  blacklead  for  her  bottom  and 
some  new  ropes - 

The  captain  coughed  nervously.  “Mo,”  he 
said,  “if  a  pound  would  be  any  use  to  you,  I 
don't  say  but  what  I  might  find  one  in  my 
pocket.  A  pound  will  go  a  long  way  in  rope 
and  stuff,”  he  added,  by  way  of  encouragement. 

“It  won’t  go  far  on  the  Pom-one,”  Mo  said, 
sadly.  “Three  pounds  might  fit  her  up,  and 
then  it  wouldn’t  pay  me,  what  with  having  to 
work  Sunday  and  all'.” 

“There’s  no  need  to  clean  her  up  at  all,” 
Captain  Posh  remarked,  “so  long  as  you  just 
sail  round,  that’s  all  I  want.” 

"I  couldn’t  for  shame  sail  her  round  like  she 
is,”  Mo  answered.  "No,  if  you  like  to  give 
me  £3  down  I'll  do  it.  I  can’t  do  it  under  that 
figure,  not  to  do  myself  credit.” 

Captain  Posh  removed  his  hat  and  thought¬ 
fully  scratched  his  head,  in  the  hopes  of  waking 
up  another  idea;  but  this  operation  proving 
abortive,  and  all  appeals  to  Mo’s  friendship  be¬ 
ing  unavailing,  while  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
no  sportsman  nearly  caused  a  row,  the  captain 
was  , forced  to  part  with  £3  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  Mo  raced  the  Pomone  in  Monday’s 
race. 

The  Sunday  Mo  spent  on  the  hard  with  a  tar¬ 
brush  and  a  blacklead-pot,  polishing  the  uneven 
planks  of  the  Pom-one  until  she  shone  like  a 
“pint-pot.”  He  also  carried  aboard  several 
suspicious  white  bags  which  might  or  might 
not  contain  sails. 

Captain  Posh  watched  these  perparations  with 
a  scornful  eye,  and  laughed  heartily  when  a 
neighbor  told  him  to  look  out  for  the  Pom-one 
on  Monday. 

That  evening  the  barometer  at  the  “Butt  and 
Winkle”  dropped  nearly  an  inch,  and  as  each 
customer  tapped  it  on  going  out  at  closing  time, 
it  jerked  itself  down  a  little  further,  until  Posh 
asked  them  to  “leave  the  infernal  thing  alone, 
or  they’d  spoil  the  regatta  altogether.” 

Monday  morning  was  wild-looking,  and  to¬ 
ward  noon  it  cleared  up  and  blew  a  healthy 
gale.  So  much  so  that  most  of  the  rowing 
matches  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  the  com¬ 
petitors  in  these  and  the  swimming  races.  Bill 
Toucher,  who  had  started  in  a  punt  race,  went 
so  far  as  to  get  the  gun  in  the  men's  swimming 
race,  and  nearly  smashed  up  the  committee  tent 
when  he  found  he  w'as  not  to  get  the  prize. 

At  1:30  the  first  gun  was  fired  for  the  smack 
race,  and  both  boats  started  at  once,  but  after 
frantic  yelling  through  a  megaphone  they  were 
recalled,  and  made  to  understand  that  there 
were  two  more  guns  yet  before  the  actual  start. 

During  the  intervening  fifteen  minutes  the 
boats  tore  up  and  down  the  home  reach;  the 


Matilda,  with  a  single  reef  in  her  mainsail,  oc¬ 
casionally  lying  over  at  an  alarming  angle,  and 
the  old  Pomone  with  a  wave  like  a  feather-bed 
under  her  bluff  bows,  creaking  and  groaning 
under  the  whole  mainsail. 

At  the  third  gun  away  they  went,  the  Pom¬ 
one  crossing  the  line  just  ahead  of  the  Matilda. 
The  course  wras  a  dead  beat  down  the  river 
against  the  tide  and  a  run  home.  The  Matilda 
soon  took  the  lead,  and  Captain  Posh  smiled 
proudly  on  his  little  beauty  as  he  worked  her 
to  windward  up  the  first  reaches.  As  they 
opened  the  lower  river  the  sea  was  considerable, 
and  the  Matilda  at  times  found  a  single-reefed 
mainsail  more  than  she  cared  about,  and  showed 
her  disapproval  by  lying  on  her  side  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  get  along  at  all.  The  extra  weight  and 
power  of  the  other  boat  told  in  her  favor,  and, 
as  her  skipper  remarked,  if  she  only  held  to¬ 
gether  until  they  got  round  the  buoy,  he  “rec- 
kined  he’d  give  old.  Posh  a  scare.” 

Tack  after  ,  tack  they  made,  and  slowly  the 
Pomone  drew  up  to  the  Matilda  until  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  skipper  could  hear  his  opponent’s  bows 
hammering  the  seas  like  a  Dutch  hotter,  and 
see  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  the  spurt  of 
foam  she  threw  aloft  with  each  plunge.  His 
smile  had  vanished,  and  in  its  place  was  a  look 
of  grim  determination.  “If  he  catches  us  on 
the  turn-out,  we’ll  run  him  off  his  legs  going 
home,”  he  muttered. 

Captain  Posh  rounded  the  mark  fifteen  sec¬ 
onds  ahead  of  the  Pomone,  and  as  he  squared 
away  for  the  run  home  his  smile  returned,  and 
he  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  a  pipe  when  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  struggling  mass  of 
men  on  his  opponent’s  deck.  From  her  star¬ 
board  side  a  large  pole  stuck  out,  and  round 
its  butt-end  a  herculean  struggle  was  taking 
place  between  three  men  and  a  lashing  mass  of 
white  canvas.  Out  of  this  melee  suddenly  burst 
a  spinnaker  of  dazzling  whiteness,  which  slowly 
and  with  little  jerks  worked  itself  to  the  top¬ 
mast  head.  As  it  mounted,  the  crew  had  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  scaffold-pole,  which  showed  a 
tendency  to  fly  aloft,  and  took  the  united  efforts 
of  four  men  to  hold  down,  while  the  topmast 
whipped  and  bent  like  a  reed  until  the  topsail 
halliard  was  brought  aft  and  used  as  a  “pre¬ 
venter.” 

If  the  Pomone  had  sailed  before,  she  fairly 
flew  now,  and  before  the  spinnaker  was  fairly 
set.  she  was  on  even  terms  with  the  Matilda, 
and  slowly  drawing  ahead.  Posh  then  realized 
that,  short  Of  an  accident,  the  race  was  lost, 
but  his  remarks  to  Mo  as  the  boats  passed  each 
other  were  drowned  in  the  shrieking  of  the  wind 
and  straining  of  the  gear  on  the  Pomone. 

To  reach  the  finishing-line  it  was  necessary  to 
gybe.  But  Mo  was  drunk  with  excitement,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  the  warnings  of  his  crew. 
His  hat  was  gone,  and  his  gray  hair  was  blown 
about  his  wrinkled  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which 
had  narrowed  to  pin-points. 

As  he  came  to  the  turn  into  the  home  reach, 
he  shouted  to  his  crew  to  get  the  spinnaker  in; 
but  it  was  too  late,  the  boom  hesitated  a 
moment  and  then  came  over  with  a  crash, 
smashing  the  topsail  halliard  and  bringing  the 
topmast  with  its  spinnaker  and  gear  down. 
The  crew  clawed  the  wreckage  on  to  the  deck, 
and  the  Pomone  headed  for  the  line,  with  the 
Matilda  fifty  yards  astern.  From  the  shore 
there  w>as  a  dull  roar  of  excitement  as  the 
hinder  boat  drew  up,  and  deafening  yells  of  de¬ 
light  as  the  Pomone  got  the  gun  three  seconds 
ahead  of  the  Matilda. 

It  was  the  last  race  the  old  Pomone  ever 
sailed.  She  had  literally  pulled  herself  to  pieces. 
That  night  she  filled  and  sank,  and  now  she  has 
joined  the  little  Gipsy  in  the  graveyard  on  the 
mud.  But  if  Mo  is  proud  of  her  last  race  he 
is  still  prouder  of  having  got  to  windw'ard  of 
Captain  Posh,  for,  as  a  Puddlebridge  worthy 
once  remarked,  “Any  one  who  is  going  to  get 
to  windward  of  Captain  Posh  is  going  to  get 
wet!” — A.  Briscoe  in  Fore’s  Sporting  Sketches. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
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Venetia  to  Make  Long  Cruise. 

John  D.  Spreckles,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
purchased  the  steam  yacht  Venetia  from  Geo. 
W.  Elkins,  of  Elkins  Park,  Pa.,  through  the 
office  of  Stanley  M.  Seaman. 

Venetia  is  a  handsome  vessel,  226  feet  over 
all,  196  feet  waterline,  27  feet  2  inches  beam, 
15  feet  draft.  She  was  built  by  Hawthorns  & 
Co.,  Leith,  Scotland,  in  1903,  under  Lloyds  sur¬ 
vey.  The  accommodations  consist  of  eight  state¬ 
rooms  and  three  baths,  two  bachelor  rooms  and 
bath.  The  main  deck  house  contains  a  smok¬ 
ing  room  forward,  a  dining  saloon  next  aft, 
followed  by  a  pantry  and  galley,  engine  and 
boiler  room  casing  and  a  social  hall  in  the  after 
end.  All  quarters  are  beautifully  finished  in 
fancy  hard  wood.  The  normal  speed  is  twelve 
knots  and  under  forced  draft  fourteen  knots. 

The  yacht  was  fitted  out  in  South  Brooklyn  in 
command  of  Captain  Lake  and  left  last  Monday 
morning  for  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  she  will 
lay  for  about  six  weeks.  Mr.  Spreckles  contem¬ 
plates  joining  her  there  with  his  family  for  a 
trip  through  the  West  Indies,  circling  South 
America  and  reaching  San  Francisco  next  spring. 
She  will  be  used  between  the  latter  port  -and 
San  Diego.  In  1912  an  extended  cruise  is  con¬ 
templated  to  Honolulu,  South  Sea  Islands  and 
the  Orient.  For  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  Mr. 
Spreckles  will  have  as  guests  Geo.  F.  Keene,  of 
Philadelphia,  Read  G.  Dilworth  and  Stanley  M. 
Seaman,  of  New  York. 


Motor  'Boating . 


British  International  Cup. 

Commodore  H.  H.  Melville,  of  the  Motor 
Boat  Club  of  America,  and  some  other  influential 
members  realize  that  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
keep  the  British  International  cup  here  next  year 
as  it  was  this.  Luck  favored  the  defender  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  such  luck  will  come  again.  Dixie 
II.  won  because  she  is  reliable,  but  Pioneer 
showed  that  she  has  a  wonderful  turn  of  speed, 
making  at  times  more  than  forty  miles  an  hour. 
The  Lritish  are  to  challenge  again.  They  have 
said  that  they  will  refrain  from  sending  the 
challenge  until  the  deed  of  gift  governing  the 
trophy  has  been  changed.  The  changes  to  be 
made  have  been  agreed  on,  and  now  Lord  North- 
cliffe  has  to  give  his  sanction.  In  the  future 
there  will  be  three  races  instead  of  one,  and  the 
deed  will  be  rewritten  to  clear  some  point  over 
which  there  might  be  a  dispute. 

ihese  motor  boat  men  appreciate  that  to  be 
successful  next  season  a  boat  has  to  be  built 
which  will  make  at  least  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  B'ritish  designers  and 
builders  should  improve,  and  as  Dixie  made 
little  more  than  30  in  this  year’s  races,  much  im¬ 
provement  has  to  be  made  on  this  side. 

Unfortunately  on  this  side  things  are  allowed 
to  wait.  Instead  of  starting  in  at  once  to  have 
boats  designed  and  built,  yachtsmen  wait  and 
wait,  with  the  result  that  when  they  do  finally 
place  their  orders  the  building  season  has  well 
advanced.  Then  the  builder  has  to  rush  things 
to  get  the  boat  finished.  It  is  probably  late  be¬ 
fore  it  is  turned  out,  and  there  is  little  time  for 
trying  out,  and  year  after  year  things  happen 
just  as  they  did  this  year.  Many  boats  were 
talked  of  and  some  were  built,  but  none  was 
ready  at  the  time  of  the  trials  to  show  what  it 
could  do. 

Members  of  the  club  who  are  prominent  in  its 
councils  now  realize  that  something  must  be 
done  and  done  at  once.  It  takes  time  to  build  a 
fast  motor  boat  of  the  Pioneer  type.  An  engine 
cannot  be  picked  up  in  the  stock  room  of  some 
manufacturer  and  placed  in  a  hull  in  a  few  days. 
The  hull  has  to  be  carefully  designed  and  just  as 
carefully  built.  More  attention  has  to  be  devoted 
to  the  motor,  lhat,  too,  must  be  designed  to 
suit  the  hull  it  is  to  drive,  so  that  the  hull  and 
the  motor  must  be  in  harmony,  and  engines  such 
as  are  used  in  these-  fast  craft  are  not  kept  in 
stock,  but  have  to  be  specially  built. 


James  Craig,  who  has  built  many  such  motors, 
talking  of  this  recently,  said  it  w@uld  take 
months  to  turn  out  a  suitable  motor  for  a  high 
speed  craft.  "If  motor  boats,”  said  he,  "are  to 
be  built  for  the  defense  of  the  British  cup  jhere 
is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  designer  must  get  to 
work  at  once  preparing  the  lines  for  his  hull, 
and  the  engine  builders  must  get  to  work  on  the 
motor.  Now  is  the  time  for  those  yachtsmen 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  next  season’s  sport  to 
get  ready,  and  if  they  start  now  they  will  have 
the  defenders  of  the  cup  early  in  the  season 
and  have  ample  time  to  tune  them  up  properly. 
Then  if  the  challengers  win  we  will  have  no 
excuse  to  make.  This  argument  also  applies  to 
all  motor  boats.  Yachtsmen  leave  things  too 
long  and  then  are  disappointed  because  their 
boats  are  not  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  sea¬ 
son.” 

Commodore  Melville  has  sent  the  following 
letter  to  members  of  the  club.  It  is  good  advice, 
not  onl}'  to  the  members,  but  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  defense  of  the  trophy : 

"Your  Board  of  Governors  take  pleasure  in 
reporting  to  you  that  as  a  result  of  the  inter¬ 
national  race  for  the  Llarmsworth  cup,  held  off 
Larchmont  on  Aug.  20,  the'1  trophy  remains  in  the 
custody  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America, 
Dixie  II.,  belonging  to  Vice-Commodore  F.  K. 
Burnham,  having  won  the  race. 

"The  board  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  result  of  the  race  is  a  victory  for 
the  club,  one  of  the  English  challengers  showed 
a  speed  so  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  Dixie,  as 
to  make  it  evident  that  in  the  contest  of  next 
year  (informal  notice  of  which  has  already  been 
received)  new  boats  of  a  speed  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  American  craft  must  be  built  for  the 
defense  of  the  cup.  This  is  a  matter  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  the  club  and  its 
members  at  an  early  date.  It  is  a  matter  also 
that  makes  it  imperative  that  the  membership  of 
the  club  shall  be  largely  increased,  and  that  new 
members  shall  be  sought  among  those  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  sport  and  are  of  such  char¬ 
acter  and  standing  as  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
those  already  in  the  club,  who  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  active  in  the  work  of  the  defense 
of  the  trophy.  That  the  interest  of  men  of  the 
sort  desired  can  be  enlisted  is  made  evident  by 
the  fact  that  the  membership  of  the  club  has 
been  doubled  during  the  past  four  months. 

‘‘The  board  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  among  the  privileges  offered  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  is  the  full  use  of  the  club  house  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  America  with  its  handsome 
assembly  and  lounging  room,  buffet,  cafe,  and 
full  club  equipment.  The  use  of  the  club  house 
is  not  a  matter  of  courtesy  or  sufferance ;  it  is  a 
full  right  and  privilege.  Every  member  of  the 
Motor  Boat  Club  of  America  becomes.  auto-» 
matically  a  club  room  member  of  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Club  of  America,  entitled  to  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  that  club,  excepting  the  specific  automo¬ 
bile  privileges,  such  as  the  use  of  the  garage, 
machine  shop,  bureau  of  tools,  etc. 

“It  is  the  intention  of  the  board  to  arrange  a 
series  of  entertainments  and  smoke-talks,  to  be 
given  at  the  club  house  of  the  Automobile  Club 
of  America  during  the  coming  winter  months, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  members  of  the 
club  into  closer  acquaintance  and  promoting  an 
exchange  of  ideas  on  motor  boats  and  motor 
boat  racing.  A  variety  of  entertainments  will 
be  provided,  some  of  them  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest  to  motor  boat  men.” 


Dixie  II.  to  be  Retired. 

Dixie  II.  is  to  be  retired.  Vice-Commodore 
F.  K.  Burnham,  who  owns  the  fast  motor  boat, 
has  announced  that  he  will  take  the  250-horse- 
power  Crane  '&  Whitman  engine  out  this  winter 
and  replace  it  with  an  engine  of  lower  power  and 
use  Dixie  as  a  runabout.  Mr.  Burnham  does  not 
intend  to  retire  from  racing,  however,  but  intends 
to  have  a  hydroplane  designed  and  built.  He  is 
to  have  another  engine  similar  to  that  used  in 
Dixie  built  and  install  the  old  and  the  new  one  in 
the  hydroplane,  which  should  be  a  remarkably 
fast  craft. 

In  her  three  seasons,  Dixie  has  won  many  big 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  168 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 
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noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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prizes.  Twige  she  successfully  defended  the 
British  international  cup,  twice  she  won  the  Gold 
challenge  cup,  twice  she.  won  the  National  cham¬ 
pionship  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  this  year  she 
won  the  Great  Lakes  championship  at  Buffalo. 
She  was  beaten  at  Monaco,  but  then  had  to  meet 
a  boat  ten  feet  longer  and  with  twice  her  power. 

Mr  Burnham's  new  boat  will  be  Dixie  IV..  as 
the  present  boat  is  really  Dixie  III.  The  first 
was  owned  by  E.  R.  Thomas,  who  had'  a  150- 
horsepower  Smith  &  Mably  engine  in  her.  Mr. 
Thomas  sold  the  boat  to  E.  J.  Schroeder,  who 
took  Dixie  to  England  and  captured  the  Harms- 
worth  trophy.  This  was  in  1907.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Schroeder  built  a  new  boat  which  he  called 
Dixie  II..  and  this  boat  raced  against  Woolsley 
Siddelev  and  Daimler  for  the  British  trophy. 
Last  year  INI r.  Schroeder  had  a  new  hull  built  for 
Dixie’s  engines  and  she  went  to  Monaco.  This 
year  Dixie  was  purchased  by  F.  K.  Burnham. 


Motor  Boat  Josephine. 

The  large  cruising  motor  boat  built  for  Ed¬ 
ward  Shearson,  of  the  New  York  Y.  C-,  by 
Robert  Jacob  at  City  Island,  is  almost  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  her  owner.  This  boat,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  cruising  motor  boats  and  a 
most  up  to  date  craft  in  every  detail,  has  been 
built  from  designs  by  William  Gardner.  The 
yacht  will  have  the  usual  trials  as  soon  as  com¬ 
pleted  and  INI r.  Shearson  will  then  cruise  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  later  to  Florida  waters. 

Josephine  is  a  yacht  of  the  flush  deck  type 
and  is  138  feet  over  all,  17  feet  beam  and  4  feet 
3  inches  draft.  The  hull  is  built  of  steel  of 
high  tensile  strength  and  is  divided  into  six 
watertight  compartments  by  five  steel  bulkheads 
which  extend  from  keel  to  deck. 

The  owner’s  stateroom  is  directly  aft  of  the 
fuel  section.  It  extends  the  full  width  of  the 
yacht  and  ten  feet  fore  and  aft.  It  has  two 
stationary  berths,  the  usual  fittings  and  connects 
with  a  bathroom.  Aft  of  the  owner's  cpiarters 
are  a  lobby  and  passageway  with  companion  way 
which  leads  to  the  upper  deck  saloon.  The 
guests’  quarters  are  two  large  double  staterooms 
and  one  single  stateroom  and  two  bathrooms. 
All  the  rooms  have  outside  ports  and  overhead 
skylights  insuring  perfect  ventilation.  There 
are  two  deck  houses,  the  after  one  in  which  is 
the  social  hall,  being  twenty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide.  The  forward  house  will  be  the  din¬ 
ing  room  and  pantry.  It  is  finished  in  teak- 
wrood  and  the  deck  houses,  skylights,  rails,  etc., 
are  of  selected  mahogany  and  the  deck  fittings 
of  polished  bronze. 

There  are  twin  screws  which  will  be  driven 
by  two  six-cylinder  air  starting  and  air  revers¬ 
ing  Standard  motors  of  300  horsepower  each. 
They  will  drive  the  yacht  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
The  yacht  is  lighted  and  heated  by  electricity. 


Fast  Western  Boat. 

Western  motor  boat  men  are  claiming  that 
they  -have  a  world  beater  in  a  boat  named  Spirit. 
The  Seattle  Intelligencer  says  two  or  three  rac¬ 
ing  events  held  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  years  have  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  Pacific  Coast  talent  over  that  of  the  East 
Coast  so  strikingly  that  if  the  West  Coast  were 
not  young  in  the  racing  game,  all  sorts  of  chal¬ 
lenges  would  be  quickly  emanating  from  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

Several  days  ago  at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  there 
was  held  an  international  speed  boat  race,  in 
which  the  Dixie  II.,  credited  'with  being  ^the 
fastest  boat  in  the  Linked  States  or  Canada, 
made  thirty  mi'es  over  a  three-lap  course  of  ten 
miles  each  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  one  hour. 

Dixie  II.  is  one  of  the  highest  powered  boats 
in  the  world,  being  propelled  by  an  engine  rated 
at  about  200  horsepower. 

Compared  with  this  record,  Wolff  II.,  of 
Portland,  powered  with  a  ioo-horsepower  engine, 
made  thirty  miles  in  three  ten-mile  laps  at  Van¬ 
couver,  Wash.,  on  July  4  in  58m.  and  28s. 

In  the  same  race  the  Seattle  Spirit,  which 
caught  fire  and  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  race,  showed  a  record  for  the  first  ten  miles 
of  26s.  better  time  that  Wolff  II.  was  making. 


Had  the  Seattle  Spirit  not  suffered  the  accident 
of  catching  fire  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  judges  of  the  race,  as  well  as  the  spec¬ 
tators,  that  she  would  have  made  the  thirty  miles 
at  a  clip  of  almost  a  minute  faster  than  the  win¬ 
ning  record  of.  Wolff  II. 

The  speed  boat  enthusiasts  of  the  coast  are 
beginning  to  blink  their  eyes  and  wonder  whether 
instead  of  looking  at  the  East  Coast  as  the  domi¬ 
nating  produce.r  of  real  speedy  craft,  they  should 
not  begin  to  appreciate  their  own  prowess  at  its 
true  value  and  put  it  up  to  the  Eastern  racers  to 
come  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  remain  in  the  Western  class. 

The  first  real  long  distance  race  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  was  held  last  week,  the  course  being  from 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  to  Vancouver,  B.  C.  There 
were  three  entries,  three  starters  and  three  finish¬ 
ers  in  the  race.  In  the  Bermuda  and  Marbiehead 
races  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  which  have  been 
pulled  off  each  year  regularly  for  the  past  six 
or  seven  years,  there  have  never  been  a  large 
number  of  entries,  and  upon  several  occasions 
but  two  boats  have  run  the  course. 

In  the  first  long  distance  race  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  course  measured  618  miles,  and  Limit, 
which  won  first  prize,  made  the  non-stop  run  at 
a  clip  of  10.65  miles  per  hour,  almost  two  miles 
per  hour  faster  than  any  record  ever  made  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast. 


Motor  Boat  for  Com.  Winton. 

Commodore  Alexander  Winton,  of  the  Lake- 
wood  Y.  C,  of  Cleveland,  is  to  have  a  motor 
boat  built  from  designs  by  Cox  &  Stevens  which 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  It 
will  be  140  feet  long  and  driven  by  three  six- 
cylinder  air  starting  motors  of  200  horsepower 
each.  The  yacht  is  to  be  built  by  J.  H.  Dialogue 
&  Sons,  at  Camden,  N.  Y.,  and  in  exterior  ap¬ 
pearance  will  resemble  the  conventional  steam 
yacht  with  clipper  bow,  overhanging  stern,  con¬ 
tinuous  deck  house,  pole  masts  and  stack.  Her 
general  dimensions  are  140  feet-  over-all  length, 
1 18  feet  waterline,  19  feet  beam,  6  inches  draft. 

The  enormous  power  plant,  including  an  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  outfit  and  the  fuel  tanks,  will  be 
inclosed  in  a  compartment  in  the  center  of  the 
boat,  separated  fore  and  aft  by  watertight  bul¬ 
warks.  The  engines  drive  triple  screws,  giving 
a  cruising  speed  of  fourteen  knots,  and  enough 
fuel  can  be  carried  to  cover  2,000  miles  without 
replenishing  the  supply. 

The  designers  have  worked  with  the  idea  of 
turning  out  as  stanch  jnd  seaworthy  a  craft  as 
can  be  built,  and  the  plans  show  a  vessel  with 
moderate  ends,  which  are  neatly  turned  and 
present  a  good  appearance ;  a  full  deck  line, 
carrying  the  beam  well  aft,  and  the  sections 
show  a  good,  hard  bilge,  with  plenty  of  dead 
rise  throughout,  associated  with  an  easy  run  to 
nrooel  ers.  She  has  a  good  freeboard  and  a 
high  bulwark  mounted  on  a  teak  rail,  so  that 
she  will  be  in  every  respect  able  and  seaworthy. 

On  deck  all  the  appointments  are  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial  and  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  vessel,  the  exterior  of  the  continuous  deck 
house  being  teak,  as  are  also  the  skylights,  com- 
panionways,  hatches,  rail,  plank  shear  and  other 
deck  fittings.  The  deck  house  contains  at  the 
forward  end  an  unusually  large  dining  room, 
being  widened  at  this  part  in  order  to  make  the 
room  of  attractive  proportions,  its  dimensions 
being  in  the  clear  16  by  12  feet.  This  room  will 
be  finished  in  selected  hardwood  and  communi¬ 
cates  directly  with  the  pantry  and  galley,  which 
are  abaft  of  it  in  the  deck  house. 


Canoeing. 


Northern  Ohio  C.  C. 

Tiie  Akron  canoeists  carried  off  the  honors  at 
the  Northern  Ohio  Canoe  Club  regatta,  held  re¬ 
cently  on  Lower  Shaker  Lake,  Cleveland. 

Bolte  won  the  northern  Ohio  championship,  an 
event  of  one  mile,  in  9.42.  Bigler,  also  of  Akron, 
was  second,  and  Beman,  Cleveland’s  most  con¬ 
sistent  representative,  was  third.  After  the  race, 
Bolte  was  awarded  a  silver  loving  cup. 


The  novelty  race  was  won  by  A.  Rose.  This 
event  created  much  laughter  among  the  specta¬ 
tors.  To  win  this  event  a  participant  had  to  start 
from  shore,  go  to  the  middle  of  the  lake  where 
the  boats  were  anchored  and  paddle  to  the  op¬ 
posite  shore.  The  paddling  was  done  with  the 
hands  instead  of  regular  paddles.  Rose’s  time 
was  2.13. 

Clevelanders  also  won  the  quarter-mile  event 
in  which  four  men  were  in  one  canoe.  Williams, 
Moore.  Hanson  and  Marble  composed  the  team 
which  completed  the  quarter-mile  in  1.47,  which 
establishes  a  new  record  for  canoeing  in  this  part 
of  Ohio.  The  previous  record  was  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Akron  Club  and  was  1.50. 

Bigler  won  the  quater-mile  race  for  singles, 
while  he  also  landed  the  half-mile  event. 

Following  is  the  summary : 

One-quarter  mile  straightaway — Bigler  (A)  I, 
Bolte  (A)  2,  Hanson  (A)  3,  Beman  (C)  3. 
Time — 2.05. 

One-half  mile  two-men  race — Moore  and  Wil¬ 
liams  (C)  1,  Hanson  anc\  Scheible  (A)  2.  Time 

—4-05  3-5-  ,  _ 

Novelty  race — A.  Rose  (C)  1,  F.  Rose  (C)  2, 
Buss  (C)  3.  Time — 2.13 

One-half  mile  single — Bigler  (A)  1,  Bolte  (A) 
2,  Beman  (C)  3.  Time — 4.34. 

One-quarter  mile,  four  men — Williams,  Moore, 
Hanson,  Marble  (C)  1.  Time — 1.47. 

Northern  Ohio  Canoe  Club  championship,  one 
mile — Bolte  (A)  1,  Bibler  (A)  2,  Beman  (C)  3. 
Time — 9.42. 


American  Canoe  Association. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  26. — Editor  Forest  arid 
Stream:  The  annual  Executive  Committee 

meeting  of  the  American  Canoe  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  22,  1910.  The  following  program 
has  been  arranged: 

Saturday,  Oct.  22. — 10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  meet¬ 
ing;  recess  for  lunch;  2:30  p.  M.  to  5  p.  m.  meet¬ 
ing:  6:30  p.  m.,  dinner  given  by  the  local  canoe¬ 
ists  to  the  visiting  members  of  the  committee. 
All  A.  C.  A.  members  and  their  friends  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  (dress  informal). 

Sunday,  Oct.  23. — Visiting  members  and 
guests  (including  ladies)  are  requested  to  as¬ 
semble-  in  the  lobby  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel  at 
9:30  A.  .M.  for  a  trip  up  the  Allegheny  River  to 
visit  the  several  canoe  clubs. 

During  the  morning  the  Tippy  Canoe  Club, 
the  Oakmont  Boat  Club  and  the  Oakmont 
Motor  Boat  Club  will  be  inspected,  the  party 
arriving  at  the  Sylvan  Canoe  Club  for  luncheon 
about  12:30  p.  m.  In  the  afternoon  the  Du- 
quesne,  Sylvan,  Crescent,  Algonquin,  Minne¬ 
tonka  and  Keystone  canoe  clubs  will  keep  open 
house.  Members  of  the  Youghiogheny,  Aspin- 
wall,  Pontiac  and  Allegheny  clubs  will  be 
present. 

The  visitors  will  be  entertained  at  the  Du- 
qtiesne  Canoe  Club  for  supper  at  5:30  p.  m. 

Kindly  advise  if  you  will  attend  the  meeting 
and  the  time  of  your  arrival  in  Pittsburg. 

A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  member  proposed. 

Central  Division.  —  Richard  M.  Harris,  415 
East  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  H.  L.  Crit¬ 
tenden. 

PROPOSED  FOR  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERSHIP. 

Mrs.  E.  Horton  Weidman,  582  Van  Cortlandt 
Park  avenue,  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  proposed  by  B. 
Frank  Cromwell,  No.  4659;  Mrs.  Walter  O. 
Amsler,  Miss  Anne  Demmler,  Mrs.  Henry  D. 
James,  Mrs.  Alton  Brown,  Miss  Elinore  Demm- 
ler,  Miss  Emma  Schoeneck,  Miss  Ella  Ruth 
Boyce,  Miss  Martha  Demmler,  all  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


A.  C.  A.  Amendment. 

The  fo'lowing  amendment  to  the  constitution 
will  be  submitted  to  the  members  at  the  annual 
meeting : 

Article  IV..  Section  2,  line  four  to  read,  “have 
attended  at  least  two  general  or  one  general  and 
one  Division  camp.” 


Oct.  8,  1910.] 
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HUNTERS  AND  SPORTSMEN! 

Have  You  Followed  The  Wonderful  Records  Of 


UMC 


Remington 


at  the  traps  in  the  Interstate  Handicap  events  for  the  past  two  years  ?  If  you  have,  you  know  that  UMC  Steel  Lined 
Shells  have  won  every  handicap  for  two  years  (ten  straight),  and  that  Remington  guns  have  won  as  many  handicaps  as 
all  the  guns  of  other  manufacturers  combined.  This  series  of  winnings  definitely  and  positively  proves  that  UMC  and 
Remington  are  different  from  other  guns  and  shells — in  these  differences  their  superiority  lies. 

How  Are  They  Different? 


The  Steel  Lining  as  used  in  U  M  C  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  is  an  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  leading  shell  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
proving  conclusively  that  the  steel  lining  idea  has  great  merit. 

The  Steel  Lining  protects  the  powder  from  moisture,  thereby  insuring  uniform 
loads  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions. 

The  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Steel  Lined  Shells  in  the  hands  of  your 
dealers  are  the  same  that  won  the  handicaps  for  the  last  two  years.  The  uni¬ 
versally  better  bags  of  UMC  sportsmen  everywhere  bear  testimony  to  the 
greater  efficiency  of  these  steel  lined  shells. 

UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  have  demonstrated  their  rights  to  every 
shooter’s  preference. 


Remington  guns  —  solid  breech,  hammerless  -  differences  common  to  all  the 
Remington  Repeating  family.  To  these  are  added  individual  gun  differences. 

Remington  Pump  Gun — solid  breech,  hammerless,  bottom  ejection  of  shells, 
the  only  pump  gun  on  the  market  having  these  indispensable  features.  The  solid 
breech  protects  the  shooter’s  face  from  injury  in  case  of  defective  shells  and  keeps 
dirt  and  other  foreign  substances  from  the  working  parts. 

Remington  Autoloading  Shotgun — solid  breech,  hammerless,  automatic  ejector, 
repeater  of  five  shots  —  combines  the  advantages  of  all  shotguns  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  autoloading  without  any  loss  of  muzzle  energy  absolutely  safe,  and 
having  minimum  recoil. 

Remember  the  Remington  features — Solid  Breech,  Hammerless  and  Safe. 

The  only  place  where  shotguns  and  shells  can  be  brought  into  active  competition  is  at  the  traps — U  M  C-Remington 
have  proven  best  in  these  competitions.  You  cannot  do  better  than  to  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  expert  shooters  in 
the  selection  of  your  guns  and  ammunition. 

U  Ml  C  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 


The  Remington  Arms  Co. 


Same  ownership 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Agency:  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 
Same  standard  of  quality 


Ilion,  N.  Y. 


Same  management 


T raps  hooting* 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  he  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Oct.  9. — Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Hudson  G.  C.  all-day  shoot. 
Oct.  12. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  fourth  cosmopol¬ 
itan  championship.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  27-28. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13— Bergen  Beach  (N  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte¬ 
meier,  Sec’y. 

191L 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct.  8. — Belvidere  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  B.  L.  Cane,  Mgr. 

Oct.  10-11. — Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — Afro-American  T.  S.  L. 
ninth  grand  Afro-American  handicap.  T.  H.  Cohron, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  11. — Wfest  Chester  (Pa.)  G.  C.  F.  H.  Eachus,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12.— Parkersburg  (VV.  Va.)  G.  C.  E.  F.  Ball,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  11-12. — Broken  Bow  (Neb.)  G.C.  J.  G.  Vancott,  Sec’y* 
Oct.  11-12. — Des  Moines,  la. — Hopkins  Bros  Company. 
F.  C.  Whitney,  Mgr. 

Oct.  12. — Delaware  Water  Gap  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Jos.  H. 
Graves,  Capt. 

Oct.  12. — Pittsfield,  Mass. — Berkshire  G.  C.  John  Ranse- 
housen,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13. — Lancaster  (Pa.)  G.  C.  W.  T.  Krick,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  13-14. — Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  G.  C.  S.  W.  Tucker, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  14. — Princeton  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Dr.  E.  W.  Stacy,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  14-15. — Munising,  Mich. — Grand  Island  R.  and  G.  C. 
Mort.  Broughton,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  15.— Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  E.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Oct.  18.— Skaneateles  Jet.,  N.  Y. — Glenside  G.  C.  Chas  S. 
Cottle,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18.— Tonkawa  (Okla.)  G.  C.  E.  C.  Bohow,  Mgr. 
Oct.  18-19. — Paris  (Ill.)  G.  C.  John  O.  Laughlin,  Sec’y. 


Oct.  18-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion’s  post  series  tournament,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indianapolis  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added  money.  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  19. — Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  S.  A.  J.  M.  Morley,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y.. 

Oct.  19-20.— Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  G.  C.  Ed.  H.  Taylor, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20. — Buffalo  (Wyo.)  G.  C.  F.  W.  Oswald,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19-20. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  G.  C.  U.  R.  Brooks,  Jr., 
Pres. 

Oct.  19-20. — Waverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa. — Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20-21. — Rolfe  (la.)  G.  C.  M.  S.  Thompson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21. — Massillon  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Young,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  21. — Donovan  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  W.  Anderson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21-22. — Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C.  A.  H.  Nofsinger, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  21-22  — Farber  (Mo.)  G.  C.  D.  H.  Athey,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  24. — Salisbury  (Md.)  G.  C.  T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 
Oct.  25-26.— Mattoon  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  A.  Heermans,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  25-27. — Kansas  City.  Mo. — Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harry  E.  Snyder,  Sec'y. 

Oct.  26. — Concordia,  Kans. — Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  J.  F. 
Caldwell,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  27-28.— Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 
Nov.  3. — Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  W.  Haller,  Mgr. 
Nov.  5-6. — New  Athens,  Ill. — Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  9. — Eocknort,  Ill. — Will  County  Gun  Club.  John 
Liess  Jr  Pres 

Nov.  9-10. — frtica  (O.)  G.  C.  C.  J.  Mowry,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Kansas  City,  Mo.— Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 
J.  R.  Elliott.  Sec’y. 

Nov.  15. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Charles,  Pres. 
Nov.  24. — West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Dates  of  registered  tournaments  have  been  changed 
as  follows:  Downs,  Kans.,  Gun  Club  from  Oct.  20  to 
Nov.  15.  Missouri  State  Tournament.  Oct.  18-20  to 


Oct.  25-27.  Waverly,  Mo.,  Gun  Club  from  Oct.  25-26  to 
Oct.  19-20.  Egyptian  Gun  Club,  New  Athens,  Ill. 
from  Nov.  1-2  to  Nov.  5-6. 

R 

At  the  shoot  of  the  South  End  Gun  Club,  of  Camden, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  1,  the  annual  shoot  for  the  championship  of 
South  Jersey  resulted  in  a  tie  on  96  out  of  100,  between 
A.  Cordery,  of  Hammonton,  and  Wm.  Pechman,  of  Cam¬ 
den.  Tile  tie  will  be  shot  off  at  the  shoot  on  Saturday  of 
this  week. 

*5 

The  Grand  Cincinnati  Handicap,  a  star  event  of  the 
Cincinnati,  O.,  Gun  Club  tournament,  Sept.  27-28,  was 
won  by  t)r.  Shattuck,  with  a  total  of  92.  H.  Anderson 
was  second  with  89.  Dr.  Shattuck  also  made  high  ama¬ 
teur  average  with  a  total  of  375;  second,  E.  Cain,  359; 
third,  E.  J.  Sampson,  352.  W.  Henderson  was  high 
professional  with  381.  The  special  event  for  a  Stevens 
shotgun,  resulted  in  a  tie  between  Anderson  and  Shat¬ 
tuck  on  47.  In  the  shoot-off, 'Shattuck  won,  24  to  23. 

The  Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Gun  Club  announces  that 
$200  in  cash  will  be  added  to  the  purses  at  its  registered 
amateur  tournament,  to  be  held  on  Oct.  11-12.  The 
sweepstake  program  is  alike  each  day,  eight  15-target 
events,  $1.80  entrance,  $7.50  added,  and  four  20-target 
events,  $2.40  entrance,  $10  added.  A  Baker  special  gun 
to  amateur  highest  average  and  an  automatic  revolver 
to  amateur  lowest  average.  On  the  second  day  there 
will  be  a  special  gun  event,  25  targets,  Ithaca  shotgun 
to  first,  Stevens  repeating  shotgun  to  second.  Reming¬ 
ton  .22  rifle  to  third,  pocket  knife  to  fourth.  On  the 
first  day,  the  special  event  is  at  25  targets,  sliding  en¬ 
trance,  a  watch  to  first,  diamond  shirt  stud  to  second, 
cuff  buttons  to  third.  For  further  information,  address 
Secretary  J.  G.  Van  Cott. 
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The  third  registered  tournament  of  the  Parkersburg, 
\V.  Ya.,  Gun  Club,  to  be  held  on  Oct.  11-12,  has  an 
attractive  merchandise  event  each  day,  at  25  targets, 
lGyds.,  on  the  first  day,  and  added  target  handicap  on 
the  second.  The  ten  sweepstake  events  each  day  are 
alike,  ten  20-target  events,  $2  entrance,  $10  added.  Shoot¬ 
ing  each  day  will  begin  at  9  o’clock..  Class  shooting, 
30,  25,  20,  15  and  10  per  cent,  will  govern.  Ship  guns, 
etc.,  prepaid  to  Secretary  E.  F.  Ball. 

K 

The  Afro-American  Trapshooters’  League  has  issued 
the  program  of  its  Sth  annual  grand  Afro-American 
handicap,  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pleasant 
Hill.  Mo.,  Gun  Club,  Oct.  10  and  11.  There  are  twelve 
events  each  day,  of  which  eight  are  alternately  at  10  and 
15  targets.  On  the  first  day,  there  also  are  two  mer¬ 
chandise  events.  On  the  second  day  there  also  is  one 
merchandise  event,  and  the  grand  handicap,  50  targets, 
$2.50  entrance.  Each  day,  $25  is  divided  among  four  high 
and  two  low  averages.  Ship  guns,  etc.,  to  J.  S. 
Thompson. 

* 

For  the  Missouri  Trapshooters’  Association  tourna¬ 
ment,  to  be  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  25-27,  the 
program  provides  ten  20-target  events,  total  entrance 
$24,  $1  >  0  added,  cn  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day, 
eight  20-target  events,  one  event  at  20  targets,  19yds., 
use  of  both  barrels,  and  one  event  at  10  pairs;  total 
entrance  and  added  money  same  as  on  the  first  day. 
On  the  third  day,  five  20-target  events,  which  also 
w rl  1  constitute  the  Missouri  State  championship  at  100 
targets,  for  solid  gold  watch  charm.  Also  the  Missouri 
handicap  at  100  targets,  in  strings  of  20  targets;  handi¬ 
caps  16  to  21yds.;  prize,  a  gold  watch.  Members  of  the 
association  who  are  residents  of  Missouri  are  eligible. 
Average  money  for  360  targets,  $20,  $15,  $10,  $7.50  and 
$5,  and  $5  and  $5  to  each  of  the  low  guns. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Guthrie  Tournament. 

Guthrie,  Okla.,  Sept.  2$. — I  enclose  the  scores  of  the 
two-day  registered  tournament  held  at  Guthrie,  Sept. 
26-27.  Weather  conditions  the  first  day  were  very  hard. 
It  was  very  cold  and  disagreeable.  The  second  day  con¬ 
ditions  were  much  better,  as  shown  by  the  scores. 

W.  H.  Heer  was  high  professional,  Ed.  O’Brien,  of 
Florence,  Ivans.,  was  second.  Freemont  Huston,  of 
Perry.  Okla.,  set  the  pace  in  the  amateur  class,  Mr.  Geo. 
Schwake,  of  McAlester,  Okla.,  being  second. 

In  the  first  day  the  weather  conditions  were  very  un¬ 
favorable  for  good  scores: 


First  Dav. 

Second  Day. 

A. 

A 

- -1 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

JF  Huston  . 

.  200 

182 

200 

182 

Geo  Schwake  . 

.  200 

172 

200 

185 

Toe  Apoleman  . 

.  200 

169 

200 

180 

W  P  Walker . 

.  200 

153 

200 

ISO 

O  H  Nutt . 

.  200 

148 

200 

1S5 

Robt  May  . 

.  200 

161 

200 

159 

F  Charles  . 

.  200 

169 

200 

167 

C  S  Bates . 

.  °00 

171 

200 

163 

F  Ilsmith  . 

.  200 

149 

200 

167 

R  V  Smith . 

.  100 

60 

200 

140 

A  W  Clark . 

.  200 

178 

W  C  Williams . 

.  200 

176 

T  B  Clemants  . 

.  200 

137 

ioo 

76 

I  W  Eagan . 

.  200 

184 

100 

80 

Toe  Bell  . 

.  200 

152 

T  Honea  . 

.  140 

111 

200 

17S 

E  C  Bohan  . 

.  °00 

151 

W  W  Haller . 

.  200 

140 

T  Morris  . 

.  SO 

54 

20 

13 

W  P  Iveesey . 

200 

179 

E  Walton  . 

20 

13 

Professionals: 

W  H  Heer . 

.  VIO 

191 

200 

195 

Ed.  O’Brien  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

185 

Chris  Gottlieb  . 

.  200 

173 

200 

186 

H  T  Donnelly . 

.  200 

175 

200 

183 

Fred  Bell  . 

.  200 

165 

200 

182 

Cincinnati  Gun  Club. 

Six  members  were  on  hand  for  the  weekly  shoot  on 
Oct.  1,  many  of  the  members  having  gotten  their  fill 
of  shooting  at  the  tournament  and  staying  away.  Offner, 
who  used  to  be  a  regular  attendant  in  the  old  days,  is 
getting  back  again,  and  we  hope  will  get  out  often.  To¬ 
day  he  was  high  gun  with  61  out  of  80.  Supt.  McFee 
got  into  two  events  and  made  good,  as  usual,  breaking 
47.  Dr.  Bird  came  next  with  46. 


Targets:  25  25  15  15  Total. 

Offner  .  17  22  9  13  61 

McFee  .  23  24  ..  ..  47 

Dr  Bird  .  23  ..  il  H  46 

F  Pope  .  19  19  ..  ..  38 

Piepig  .  9  18  ..  ..  27 

Berdmyer  .  13  ..  12  ..  25 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Hell  Gate  Gun  Club. 

New  York. — The  final  contests  for  1910,  at  the  real 
things  took  place  at  Schaefer’s,  Allentown,  Pa.,  last 
week.  Six  members  and  a  guest  arrived  tile  even.ng 
previous  to  the  shooting  day,  and  Baudy,  Lange  and 
Schorty  stopped  at  the  Duck  Farm  Hotel.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  five  of  us  spent  the  evening  together,  but 

two  of  the  original  five  have  departed  to  the  unknown 

land — Peter  Albert  and  John  Kretb,  the  latter  a  slmrt 

time  ago.  He  was  the  dean  of  the  gun  c.ub  in  point 

of  age,  passing  away  suddenly  in  his  66th  year.  John 
was  a  good  shot  of  the  old  style,  gun  down;  but  a  yard 
or  two  made  a  great  difierence  in  results  of  his  shoot¬ 
ing  on  account  of  his  failing  eyesight.  May  we  meet 
again  beyond  the  Great  Divide. 

The  day  of  the  contests  proved  to  be  ideal  for  the 
sport,  the  threatening  weather,  wind  east,  shifting  to 
tne  south  rd,  then  to  west,  accelerating  the  flight  ot  the 
winged  targets  and  testing  the  Skill  of  the  participants. 

The  morning  squad,  as  usual,  had  the  live.iest  birds, 
though  but  three  had  to  be  induced  to  fly  out  of  the 
606  shot  at. 

Bandy  started  off  with  two  asterisks.  He  made  fine 
stops  on  his  4th  and  15th  birds  with  the  second  barrel, 
and  a  judicious  first  barrel  bn  his  27th,  a  fast  one. 

Charley  Lange  scored  his  4th  with  a  long  second,  run¬ 
ning  straight  for  his  September  score.  His  11th,  22d  and 
29th  were  long  firsts.  He  looked  like  high  man,  losing 
but  one  out  of  his  first  23,  but  he  dropped  three  in  a 
bunch,  his  24th,  25th  and  26th. 

Schorty  lost  his  third,  a  fast  one;  was  caught  napping 
on  his  24th.  a  whirlwind  in  blue  from  the  jNo.  5  trap, 
never  touched  him,  and  the  next  one  a  comparatively 
easy  proposition  driving  to  the  left,  winning  out  with 
27  of  the  30.  His  15th,  18th,  20th  and  27th  were  stops 
on  fast  ones. 

John  Schlicht  tied  Schorty  for  high  score.  John  shoots 
3yds.  in  from  scratch,  but  holds  the  gun  well  down 
and  his  kills  are  spectacular.  His  15th,  16th  and  last 
three  were  clever  stops.  His  23d,  marked  with  a  star, 
was  a  very  fast  one. 

Our  President,  Colonel  John  H.  Yoss,  performed  in 
ragged  fashion  to-day,  using  the  second  barrel  but  three 
times  in  the  23  that  he  scored.  He  drew  some  very 
fast  birds  in  the  last  10.  His  15th  was  a  lightning  -  first 
barrel. 

Joe  Selg,  who  broke  his  right  collar  bone  in  a  carriage 
accident  a  short  time  ago,  was  a  bit  tender  in  the 
shoulder  and  used  light  loads,  accounted  for  but  12  in 
the  total.  Some  men  would  not  take  a  chance  at  all,  but 
Joe  stopped  his  19th,  26th,  29th  and  30th  in  good  style. 

Mr.  Mersloh,  one  of  our  guests,  made  crackerjack 
kills  on  his  5th,  9th,  14th  and  15th.  Mr.  Sproessig,  who 
has  not  attended  regularly  ,  showed  the  lack  of  practice, 
though  his  21st,  22d  and  26th  were  good  seconds. 

Mr.  Belden,  who  shoots  the  quickest  first  barrel  in 
the  club,  improved  as  he  went  cn,  getting  7,  8  and  9, 
losing  three  fast  ones  dead  out. 

Mr.  Forster  also  had  three  out,  but  had  three  corkers 
in  his  first  in  the  September  score,  which  he  negotiated 
in  fine  style — his  2d,  4th  and  6th. 

Mr.  Meckel,  one  of  the  30yds.  men,  started  badly, 
losing  his  first  two,  but  then  dropped  but  two  more 
of  his  balance  of  28.  His  10th  was  a  precise  2d  at  about 
50yds. 

Mr.  Hughes,  naturally  a  slow  shot,  drew  some  scream¬ 
ers.  He  lost  his  3d  on  the  gun  safety,  but  made  ex¬ 
cellent  stops  on  his  5th,  6th,  12th,  16th,  17th,  19th  and 
22d  birds. 

Mr.  John  Kroeger,  another  guest,  had  three  dead  out, 
and  had  a  fast  run  of  birds.  Plis  11th  and  25th  were 
good  kills.  Mr.  Pierce  Brennan,  one  of  our  26yds.  men 
used  his  10-gauge  from  the  28yds.  mark,  losing  two  dead 
out;  the  1st  bird  was  a  scorcher.  His  14th  and  24th 
were  good  ones. 

Mr.  Mahnken,  a  beginner,  scored  7  of  the  10  he  shot 
at.  the  1st  one  being  a  long  second. 

Lange,  Schlicht  and  Forster  accounted  for  all  in  the 
September  shoot. 

Schorty  alone  in  the  October  contest,  and  Hughes  and 
Brennan  in  the  November,  10. 

In  the  three  6-bird  sweeps  which  followed,  Schorty  got 
them  all,  but  lost  his  2d,  marked  with  a  star.  Meckel 
scored  13  out  of  18.  Forster,  16  out  of  18.  Sproessig, 
12  out  of  18.  Brennan,  14  out  of  18.  The  others  as 
follows:  Bandy,  8  out  of  10;  Mersloh,  9  out  of  10; 

Selg,  8  out  of  16;  Hughes,  7  out  of  10;  Voss  11  out  of 
14;  Schlicht,  3  out  of  4,  and  Mahnken,  2  out  of  4.  Birds 
were  excellent;  only  three  sitters. 


R  Bandendistel,  28  . **12211212—  8 

Chas  Lang,  29 . 2122211122—10 

L  H  Schortemeier  31  . 2202211111 —  9 

J  Schlicht.  28  . 2212221112—10 

r  II  l  oss,  29 . 011111111*—  8 

1  II  Selg,  26 . 0000010022—  3 

H  Mesloh,  28  . 1011211122—  9 

A  E  Sproessig,  28 . 1000112012 —  6 

T  A  Belden,  28 . 11*212201*—  7 

H  Foster.  28 . 2221221211—10 

E  A  Meckel.  30 . 0022021112—  7 

T  Hughes,  28  . 0102122111—  8 

T  Kroeger,  30  . 111112111*—  9 

P  Brennan.  28  . *1211111*1—  8 

H  C  Mahnken,  27 . 2*22101110—  7 

H  Mesloh,  J.  Kroeger  and  H.  C.  Mahnken  were  guests. 

Referee  and  scorer,  L.  II.  Schortemeier. 

October  contest: 

Bandendistel,  28  . 1210200112—  7 

Lang,  29  . 1221101112—  9 

Schortemeier.  31  . 1222112212—10 

Schlicht.  28  . 2111220111—  9 

Voss,  29  . 1121111210—  9 

Selg,  26  . 1001101011—  6 

Mesloh.  28  .  2202211*11—  8 

Sproessig,  28  . 0022111211 —  8 

Belden,  28  '«•. . 2021221*12—  8 

Forster,  28  . 02111111*1—  8 

Meckel,  30  . 1211211120—  9 

Hughes,  28  . 2201111121—  y 

Kroeger.  30  . 221211*220—  8 

Brennan,  28  . 0101101122—  8 


November  contest: 

Bandendistel,  28  _ 

Lang,  29  . 

Schortemeier,  31 

Schlicht,  28  . 

Yoss,  29  . 

Selg,  26  . 

Mesloh,  28  . 

Sproessig,  28  . 

Forster,  28  . 

Meckel.  30  . 

Hughes,  28  . 

Kroeger,  30  . 

Brennan,  28  . 

Mahnken,  27  . 


Grand  total: 


Lang  . 

. 26 

Sproessig 

Bandendistel  . 

.  23 

Forster  . 

Schortemeier  . 

. 27 

Meckel  . 

Schlicht  . 

. 27 

Hughes  . 

'  OSS  . 

. 23 

Kroeger 

Selg  . 

Brennan 

Mesloh  . 

Mahnken 

.1101111210—  8. 
.1110*01111—  7 
.1210022212—  8 
,11*1011212—  8: 
.1101010210—  6- 
,0000010011—  3 
.1121202010—  7 
,2221022100—  7 
,0212211221—  9- 
,2122*2*121—  8 
.2112111221—10 
.2120101100-  6 
.1111201*12—  8 
.1112111121—10 

. 21 

.  24 


25- 

26; 


Manhatta. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Clever  marksmanship  by  C.  \V.  Bill¬ 
ings,  Phil  Coffin,  Louis  Colquitt  and  John  Geiger  fea¬ 
tured  the  weekly  shoot  of  the  Fred  Macaulay  Business- 
Men’s  Gun  Club,  held  Sept.  27  at  the  club’s  traps  on  the 
Speedway.  The  four  tied  for  the  high  average  prize  of 
the  day.  They  were  also  the  onlv  gunners,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Rube  Waddell,  the  Newark  Eastern  League 
pitcher,  to  have  a  perfect  score  of  25  birds  in  a  single 
siring. 

The  weather  was  anything  but  ideal  for  hitting  the 
saucers,  and  the  scores  turned  in  by  the  gunners  are  very 
creditable.  The  Wheaton  medal  shoot  was  the  feature 
event  of  the  day.  and  the  results  in  this  event  furnished 
a  big  surprise.  Frank  Mihlon,  who  was  tied  with  James 
Ouinn  in  the  first  place  for  the  gold  medal,  failed  to 
qualify  for  the  final.  In  his  first  string  of  25  birds, 
Mihlon  missed  10,  and  in  his  second  string  he  had  but 
14  kills  to  his  credit.  Fred.  W.  Macaulay  smashed  43' 
birds  out  of  a  possible  50.  He  missed  but  one  bird  in  bis 
first  string,  and  the  rest  in  the  remaining  25  birds.  The 
standard-bearer  of  the  club  still  has  100  birds  to  shoot  at, 
which  he  will  finish  up  next  Tuesday  at  the  weekly  shoot, 
as  darkness  interfered  with  the  gunners  in  completing  the 
four  rounds  Tuesday.  Macaulay  now  lias  a  chance  to 
hustle  Quinn  for  the  medal. 

Rube  Waddell  injured  bis  right  hand  when  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  a  gun  that  belonged  to  Frank  Million,  the 
captain  of  the  club.  Something  on  the  shooting  pull 
became  loose,  and  the  baseball  player,  seeing  that  some¬ 
thing  was  the  matter  with  Million’s  gun,  offered  to  re¬ 
pair  it.  In  trying  to  tighten  one  of  the  screws  with  a 
small  screwdriver,  it  slipped  and  the  screw  driver  went 
deep  into  the  right  hand.  Tile  member  is  swollen  con¬ 
siderably,  but  nothing  dangerous  is  expected  to  result 
from  the  injury. 

The  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  is  trying  to  arrange  to 
shoot  a  ten-man  team  match  with  several  of  the  gun  clubs 
in  this  vicinity,  to  be  held  some  time  in  the  near  future. 
Tt  is  expected  that  the  affair  will  be  home-and-home 
matches. 


Following  are  the  scores  made  Tuesdav: 

Rube  Waddell  .  22  19  21  22  2?  25  23  21  20  17  25 

Tas  J  Quinn . 15  13  15  13  14  13  18  13  13  16  13 

Fred  Macaulay  .  15  24  19  . 

Frank  Mihlon  .  19  18  15  14  16  21 . 

R  Hooper  .  24  21  17  20  22  21  IS . 

T  S  Thompson .  19  17  16  17 . 

'C  W  Billings .  20  23  25  24  24  23  24  . 

F  Lawrence  .  22  21  23  19  . 

Louis  Colquitt  .  25  24  23  23  25  24  21  . 

1  Geiger  .  22  22  23  23  23  21  25  25  .'.  ..  .. 

Phil  Coffin  .  23  25  24  18  22  20  . 

T  Fanninsr  . . 16  11 . 

N  J  Matthews . • .  14  17  20  . 

R  McCabe  . .  9 . 

TT  Smith  .  17  18 . 

Wm  Stengel  .  16  14  14 . 

Matthew  L.  O’Brien,  Sec’y. 


Lowell  and  Poplar  Springs  Gun  Club. 

Poplar  Springs,  Ind.,  Sept.  25.-26. — Rainy  weather 
cut  down  the  attendance.  F.  Bills,  professional,  scored 
193  out  of  200  each  day.  Scores  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

, _ A_ _ ^  , _ A _ ^ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


H  O  Burnham . 

.  200 

183 

200 

172 

H  Carstens  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

189 

F  G  Burnham . 

.  200 

177 

f  Surprise  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

174 

H  Stade  . 

.  200 

190 

F  Regie  . 

.  200 

184 

A  Glover  . 

.  200 

184 

F  Bartlett  . 

.  200 

164 

1  Lewis  . . . 

.  200 

183 

200 

io5 

Win  Turs  . 

.  200 

179 

T  Nimetz  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

ii3 

R  O  Krepke . 

.  200 

171 

A  Buse  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

174 

H  Ewen  . 

.  200 

194 

200 

173 

E  Gregg  . 

.  200 

182 

F  Bills  . 

.  200 

193 

200 

193 

W  I)  Stannard . 

.  200 

190 

200 

195 

R  O  Heikes . 

.  200 

192 

200 

188 

T  Martin  . 

.  200 

192 

F  Martin  . 

.  200 

1S5 

W  Brown  . 

.  200 

154 

T  Kammerman  . 

.....  95 

86 

A  fones  . 

.  70 

53 

F  Schmall  . . . . 

.  200 

151 

E  Surorise  . 

700 

182 

Geo  Schmerlein  . 

200 

190 

■J  vt  wj 
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American  Versus  English  Shell  Construction 


The  Corrugated  Mead  used  on  Winchester  Shells  is  a 
Winchester  Patent — an  ingenious  American  device.  It 
is  a  far  superior  style  of  construction  to  the  old  English 
system  of  metal  lining,  once  used  in  Winchester  Shells, 
but  discarded  long  ago. 


Pneumatic  tires  supplanted  solid  ones  on  automobiles,  because  they  absorb  the  shock  instead  of  simply  diverting  it  to  the 
axles,  only  to  make  them  crystallize  and  break.  The  Patent  Corrugated  Head  on  Winchester  “Leader"  and  “Repeater 
smokeless  powder  shells  absorbs  the  shock  of  the  powder  explosion  instead  of  localizing  it,  as  the  old  English  way  of  metal 
lining  does.  That’s  why  Winchester  Shells,  with  their  modern  American  patented  construction,  are  as  superior  to  shells 
made  according  to  the  English  method  of  times  long  past,  as  pneumatic  tires  are  superior  to  solid  ones  for  automobiles.  The 
superiority  of  the  American  system  of  making  shells  was  plainly  demonstrated  in  the  victory  of  the  All-American  team  over 
the  team  of  English  trap  shooters,  the  latter  attributing  their  defeat  to  being  handicapped  by  using  English  made  shells, 
which  they  acknowledged  were  far  inferior  to  those  used  by  the  Americans.  The  shooter  on  the  American  team  that  was 
“High  Gun’  for  the  entire  trip  was  W.  R.  Crosby,  and  he  used  exclusively  Winchester  “Leader”  Shells,  made  with  the 
Winchester  Patent  Corrugated  Heads.  If  you  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  modern,  American  ideas  in  shell  making,  which 
have  been  proven  superior  to  the  old  English  system  of  construction,  you  can  do  so  by  always  shooting 

WINC 

Shotgun  Shells,  Made  With  Patent  Corrugated  Heads 


Dubois  Gun  Club. 


DuBois,  Pa.,  Sept.  22-23. — The  cup  race  was  won  by 
the  Bradford  three-man  team  with  a  total  of  203.  There 
were  five  teams  with  scores  as  follows: 


Bradford. 

Second 

DuBois. 

Mallory  . 

.  G9 

Sullivan  .... 

Boden  . 

.  67  . 

Kuhn  . 

. 60 

Connely  . 

,  67—203 

Me  Bright 

First  DuBois. 

Third 

DuBois. 

Doubt  . 

.  66 

Kelly  . 

.  68 

Kelly  . 

.  68 

l  luinn  . . 

.  61 

Guinzberg  . 

.  63—197 

Schwerne  . . 

.  63—192 

Butler. 

Stoops  . . 

.  64 

Pape  . 

.  57 

Elliott  . 

. .  68—189 

The  totals  in  the  sweepstake  events  follow: 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

, - A - ,  , - A - 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Ed  Schwerne  . 

.  150 

129' 

150 

133 

E  W.  Kelly  . 

. 150 

132 

150 

131 

C  W  Guinn  . 

.  150 

121 

150 

126 

Ed  Goodwin  . 

. 150 

116 

150 

93 

J  C  Sullivan  . 

.  150 

123 

150 

126 

F  Kuhn  . 

.  150 

118 

150 

125 

Hugh  Miller  . 

.  150 

129 

150 

123 

Sam  Purvis  . 

.  150 

112 

150 

116 

Morgan  Davis  . 

.  150 

115 

150 

129 

W  11  Pape  . '.. 

.  150 

117 

150 

135 

John  Stoops  . 

.  150 

131 

150 

131 

Albert  Fetzer  . 

.  150 

127 

150 

128 

T  F  Connelly  . 

.  150 

12S 

150 

140 

L  E  Mallorv,  Tr . 

.  150 

135 

150 

138 

(r  A  Bodine  . 

.  150 

131 

150 

134 

Grant  Doubt  . 

.  150 

131 

150 

131 

J  11  De  Arment  .... 

. 150 

120 

150 

129 

<  ieo  A  I.ukehart  . 

. 150 

110 

R  Hetrick  . 

. 150 

94 

150 

115 

E  H  Prothero  . 

. 150 

97 

150 

123 

Frank  Patchell  . 

.  150 

83 

150 

86 

U  -S  N  Crouse  . 

.  150 

8S 

’  ... 

T  W  Keenan  . 

.  150 

101 

C  E  Kelly  . 

.  150 

96 

150 

iii 

G  J  F.lliott  . 

.  150 

132 

150 

134 

F  Guinzberg  . 

. 150 

130 

150 

128 

B  M  Osborn  . 

.  150 

120 

150 

19.9. 

B  B  McCreight  . 

.  150 

113 

30 

25 

J  S  Speer  . 

.  150 

135 

150 

136 

D  Lane  . 

.  150 

109 

150 

127 

E  (r  Miller  . 

. 150 

126 

150 

123 

M  Frailey  . 

.  150 

125 

150 

130 

Wm  McClassen  . 

. 150 

112 

150 

124 

L  A  Huntley  . 

.  150 

107 

150 

109 

Jos  Neeley  . 

.  90 

52 

150 

101 

B  F  Matson  . 

19 

H  E  Brown . 

40 

Huff  . • 

33 

Walter  Hatten  . 

.  45 

21 

John  Cliff  . 

.  30 

23 

Clyde  Hatten  . 

.  30 

20 

R  R  Robinson . 

.  30 

21 

F  F  Wilson  . 

.  30 

16 

75 

43 

Frank  Orner  . 

.  45 

30 

90 

73 

R  Travis  . 

30 

16 

Professionals: 

T  H  Keller  . 

. 150 

143 

150 

141 

1.  1  Squiers  . 

.  150 

137 

150 

135 

I  Lewis  . 

133 

150 

140 

R  S  Pringle  . 

136 

150 

139 

H  E  Young  • . 

. 150 

136 

150 

130 

Ed  Kniskern  . 

122 

150 

116 

Holland  Gun  Club. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27. — Although  we  had  threatening 
weather  for  our  handicap  tournament  to-day,  it  did  not 
rain.  A  spanking  breeze  and  the  handicaps  kept  the 
scores  down,  however. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens  was  the  professional  visitor;  19yds. 
and  a  bad  five  minutes  in  event  5  kept  his  average  down 
to  88. 

Messrs.  Green  and  Chase  were  over  from  Avon,  but 
as  this  was  for  club  members  and  county  shooters  only, 
they  shot  along  fpr  targets  only,  and  Mr.  Green,  at  16yds., 
made  high  amateur  average,  with  84. 

Walls  was  high  average  in  the  sweeps  and  merchandise 
with  80  from  18yds. 

Merchandise:  Gardiner  first,  Tomlinson  second,  both 
19yds.,  win  jug  and  berry  bowl  respectively;  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  two-handle  bon  bon  dishes,  won  by  Heaman, 
17yds.;  Walls,  18yds.;  Carr,  17yds.;  Woodward,  16yds. 
All  the  prizes  were  of  jcut-glass. 

Three  of  the  six  prizes  went  to  the  Le  Roy  boys.  Start 
something  down  there,  boys,  and  we  will  go  down  and 
help. 

Scores  follow;  distance  handicap  in  all  events: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Targets:  Handicap.  10  20  15  20  15  20 

Stevens  . 19  9  15  14  17  15  18 

Green  . 16  7  16  12  18  13  18 

Walls  . • .  18  6  16  14  IS  13  13 

Tomlinson  .  19  7  IS  12  16  9  15 

Gardiner  . • .  19  6  14  12  13  11  17 

.Heaman  .  17  7  12  12  12  13  14 

Carr  .  17  8  13  12  13  10  13 

Wilcox  .  16  7  11  5  16  10  11 

Chase  .  16  5  10  10  10  9  16 

Watson  . 18  5  12  9  15  7  12 

Woodward  .  16  2  11  10  12  7  13 

McHardy  .  16  6  9  5  7  10  13 

Bott  .  16  7  9  8  . 

Fisher  .  16  ..  .1  6 . 

Howland  .  16  ..  5  ..  3  ..  .. 

Mower  .  16  ..  ..  9  ..  ..  12 

Gillam  . 16  ..  ..  8  ..  ..  10 


No.  6  was  the  merchandise  event. 

Chas.  W.  Gardiner,  Sec’y- 


Arizona  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Phienix,  Ariz. — Event  7  on  the  third  day  was  a  handi¬ 
cap.  Event  8  on  the  third  day  was  a  four-man  team  con¬ 
test,  in  which  the  Deming  team  scored  182  out  of  200. 
Phoenix,  178.  Tucson,  166. 

First  Day.  Second  Day.  Third  Day. 

_ A _ _  „ _ A - -  , - A - v 


Shot  at. 

Brk.  Shot  at. 

Brk. 

Shot  at. 

Brk 

H  Wilder  . 

200 

189  100 

96 

165 

155 

W 

D  Tonner.... 

2(H) 

183  175 

159 

215 

188 

A 

W  Gatoin .... 

200 

181  165 

154 

215 

197 

D 

Morrell  . 

200 

168  150 

125 

215 

i99 

D 

Williamson. . . 

200 

181  165 

156 

W 

G 

A  Tulian . 

200 

159  125 

100 

215 

168 

200 

188  175 

157 

215 

1535 

W 

H  Shelton. . . 

200 

177  175 

155 

215 

193 

E 

I.  Diebert . . . 

200 

169  160 

84 

145 

120 

W 

FI  Reno . 

200 

176  175 

156 

215 

193 

\v 

Twitchell  . . . 

200 

186  175 

164 

215 

195 

C 

Raithel  . 

200 

187  175 

167 

215 

207 

c 

T.  Hubbard... 

200 

17S  100 

88 

215 

185 

D 

Curran  . 

160 

112 

215 

iso 

W 

Allender  .... 

100 

88  125 

ios 

W 

R  Price . 

60 

45  80 

54 

40 

27 

c 

TT  Slankard.. 

140 

121  120 

104 

100 

77 

c 

H  Valentine. 

200 

175  100 

82 

125 

90 

s 

A  Goodman.. 

100 

84  110 

91 

20 

13 

F 

B  Baptist . 

160 

131  90 

77 

155 

128 

W 

D  Finney.... 

160 

116  175 

133 

215 

180 

M 

E  Morin . 

ICO 

2i5 

1-87 

T 

L  Elden . 

20 

14  90 

80 

W 

S  Heflin.... 

20 

8 

157 

215 

i92 

D 

B  Stephens.. 

20 

18  175 

C 

A  Hughes.... 

20 

14  100 

73 

40 

32 

W 

C  Miller . 

150 

99 

F 

Goodrich  . . . . 

20 

14 

215 

166 

A 

Hanson  . 

Professionals 

125 

100 

40 

30 

Mrs  Topperwein  200 

196  175 

167 

215 

206 

W 

F  Cobb . 

200 

194  175 

161 

215 

200 

H 

E  Poston . 

200 

196  175 

169 

215 

202 

H 

200 

184  175. 

162 

215 

189 

D 

W  King . 

200 

171  175 

154' 

215 

190 

F 

Willett  . 

200 

180  175 

160 

215 

197 

Team  race,  200  targets  per  team:  Deming’s  team,  182; 
Phoenix,  178;  Tucson,  166. 


Registered  Tournament*. 

Pittsburg,  Pa— The  tournaments  registered 


with  the 
the  week  ending  Oct.  1 


Interstate  Association  during 
are  as  follows:  _  ^  ,  T  , 

Nov.  9.— Eockport,  Ill.— Will  County  Gun  Club.  John 
Liess,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Nov.  9-10.— Utica  (O.)  G.  C.  C.  J.  Mowry,  Secy.  . 
Nov.  24.— West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins,  Sec’y.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 
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Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 

The  annual  handicap  target  tournament  was  held  on 
Sept.  27  and  28  at  the  club  grounds  in  Latonia,  just 
across  the  river  from  Cincinnati. 

The  affair  was  a  success,  in  that  it  afforded  a  couple 
of  days’  sport  to  those  who  were  present,  but  the  tourna¬ 
ment  committee,  Messrs.  John  A.  Payne,  Dan  Pohlar, 
A.  B.  Heyl,  R.  IT.  West.  Jr.,  and  C.  W.  Riley,  Jr.,  had 
the  right  to  expect  a  much  better  local  support  than 
they  received. 

The  tournament  was-  given  under  the  Jack  Rabbit 
system,  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  expert  amateur, 
and’  it  was  adopted  by  the  committee  for  this  very 
reason,  as  an  inducement  to  attract  the  average  shot,  who 
would  get  paid  for  all  he  broke.  The  guaranteed  average 
money  was  enough  to  be  worth  the  while  of  our  local 
experts,  but  they  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  weather  was  good  on  both  days,  barring  the  wind 
of  Tuesday.  All  details  of  the  shoot  were  carefully 
arranged,  two  sets  of  traps  being  in  perfect  working 
order,  to  be  used  if  necessary.  L.  S.  Landers  acted  as 
referee,  and  C.  W.  McFee,  Jr.,  as  scorer,  both  giving 
good  satisfaction.  In  the  office  George  Lambert  was  in 
charge;  in  fact,  he  did  all  the  work,  and  did  it  promptly 
and  accurately.  An  excellent  buffet  lunch  was  served 
each  day  by  Mrs.  McFee,  and  the  boys  appreciated  the 
good  things  placed  before  them. 

First  Day. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  27,  looked  pretty  threatening  in  the 
morning,  and  a  heavy  rain  just  at  daylight  was  probably 
the  cause  of  many  staying  away.  In  the  afternoon  it 
cleared  up,  and  was  very  warm.  A  strong  wind,  blow¬ 
ing  across  the  traps,  affected  the  flight  of  the  targets, 
and  the  smoke  bothered  the  shooters  very  much,  as  it 
drifted  into  their  eyes.  Only  twenty-three  shooters  en- 
tred  for  the  day,  most  of  them  going  through.  This  was 
a  big  disappointment  to  the  management,  who  had  good 
cause  to  expect  at  least  fifty,  and  had  made  preparations 
accordingly.  The  programme  consisted  of  ten  20-target 
events,  entrance  $2.40  in  each.  Jack  Rabbit  system,  and 
surplus  divided  30,  25,  25  and  20  per  cent.  A  special 
event  at  50  targets;  two  at  15  and  one  at  20  targets,  was 
also  scheduled.  $2  entrance,  prize  a  Stevens  repeating 
shotgun,  trade  grade,  handicaps  16  to  21yds.  In  the 
first  100  targets.  Dr.  Shattuck  led  the  amateurs  with  94, 
E.  Cain  and  L.  Ahlers  second  with  93  each.  W.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  high  professional  with  95,  \V.  M.  Shaul  get¬ 
ting  94'.  In  the  last  100  J.  M.  Barr  broke  98.  Long  Run 
of  71  was  made  by  Henderson;  J.  M.  Barr  54.  and 
J.  G.  Francis  46.  W.  M.  Shaul  ended  the  day  with  a 
run  of  73.  made  in  the  regular  events. 

Squad  No.  2,  Cain,  Shaul.  Henderson,  Barr  and  Lon 
Fisher,  in  event  No.  10,  made  the  squad  record  of  the 
dav.  99  out  of  100,  all  going  straight  but  Fisher. 

Squad  No.  4',  were  all  of  the  “old  guard”:  Medico  20, 
Sampson  19.  Ahlers  19,  Randall  20,  Schreck  20,  total  98, 
in  the  seventh  event. 

It  was  late  when  the  handicapping  committee,  Arthur 
Gambel,  Medico,  C.  W.  McFee  and  Dr.  Bird,  finished 
their  labors,  and  the  special  event  started  so  late  that  it 
was  unfinished  at  dark,  and  was  postponed.  When 
shooting  stopped  J.  G.  Francis  was  high  amateur  with 
45,  with  Dr.  Shattuck,  Randall  and  McFee  still  to  finish 
and  all  having  a  chance  to  win.  Henderson  was  high 
professiona1  for  the  day  with  192,  R.  Trimble  188,  J.  M. 
Barr  187.  High  amateur,  E.  Cain,  188,  Dr.  Shattuck  187, 
L.  A'hlers  186.  The  scores: 


Targets :  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  Broke. 

*R  Trimble  .  17  20  IS  19  IS  19  20  18  19  20  188 

R  II  Bruns .  19  19  16  15  17  16  17  18  18  IS  173 

T  Pavne  .  15  17  17  15  15  17  19  19  18  19  171 

M  Tohnson  .  17  16  19  18  20  18  17  19  19  18  181 

Dr  Bird  .  17  17  17  19  17  18  15  17  13  14  164 

E  Cain  .  17  20  17  20  19  19  18  18  20  20  188 

*H  M  Shaul .  19  IS  19  20  18  18  17  16  IS  20  183 

*\V  Henderson  .  19  20  19  19  18  18  19  20  20  20  192 

Lon  Fisher  .  16  19  15  19  17  IS  18  17  17  19  175 

*1  M  Barr .  18  IS  IS  IS  17  19  20  20  19  20  187 

F  A  Pope .  13  17  14  13  17  16  14  18  15  16  153 

II  S  Connelly  .  16  18  15  19  16  16  18  18  18  15  169 

Dr  Shattuck  .  18  20  19  18  19  17  18  18  20  20  187 

T  Francis  .  13  17  20  20  17  17  19  18  17  20  179 

A  M  Turrell .  17  13  16  15  14  14  17  19  16  17  158 

Medico  .  17  IS  17  IS  13  18  20  18  19  20  178 

A  C,  Weist .  18  18  15  16  17 .  84 

E  T  Sampson .  19  16  17  16  17  17  19  20  18  17  176 

D  'Pohlar  .  19  15  17  13  16 .  SO 

E  Hammersmith  .  15  17  14  15  17 .  78 

L  Ahlers  .  20  17  19  19  18  18  19  20  16  20  186 

W  R  Randall  .  19  20  17  19  19  94 

J  Schreck  .  20  20  16  17  18  91 


Second  Day. 

The  weather  was  perfect  but  owing  to  the  handicap 
used  in  the  afternoon  the  total  scores  were  smaller  than 
on  Tuesday.  The  program  called  for  four  events  at  15 
and  two  at  20  targets  in  the  morning,  entrance  $1.80  and 
$2.40  in  each  respectively.  Same  division  of  money  as 
on  the  first  day. 

The  Grand  Cincinnati  Handicap  at  100  targets,  was 
shot  in  the  afternoon,  entrance  $12,  two  moneys  for 
every  ten  entries,  high  guns  and  Jack  Rabbit  system. 
Two  sets  of  traps  were  used  to-day,  and  the  program 
was  finished  in  good  season.  The  special  event,  unfin¬ 
ished  on  Tuesday,  was  shot  over,  with  a  decreased  num¬ 
ber  of  entries,  twenty  men  starting.  Tire  result  was  a 
tie  between  Dr.  Win.  Shattuck,  of  Coal  Grove,  Ohio,  and 
H.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati,  on  47.  In  the  shoot-off  An¬ 
derson  dropped  2  targets  in  his  first  5,  while  Shattuck 
missed  his  23d  target  and  won,  24  to  23.  Ed.  Cain  made 
a  run  of  96,  including  the  last  41  targets  of  Tuesday. 
J.  M.  Barr  made  the  long  run  of  the  day’s  program,  58. 
The  handicap  event  was  won  by  Dr.  Shattuck,  on  a 
score  of  92.  H.  Anderson  second  with  89;  E.  J.  Samp¬ 
son  87.  Payne  and  F.  A.  Pope  82  each.  The  high  scores 
in  this  event  were  made  by  professionals  J.  M.  Barr,  97, 
and  H.  M.  Shaul  and  W.  Henderson,  94  each.  W.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  high  professional  on  189.  H.  M.  Shaul  187, 
J.  M.  Barr  184.  High  amateurs:  Wm.  Shattuck  188,  E.  J. 


Sampson  176,  E.  Cain  171,  J.  Payne  169,  F.  C.  Kingsbury, 

D.  Pohlar  and  H.  Anderson  168  each.  First  high  average 
money  was  won  by  Dr.  Shattuck  on  375,  E.  Cain  359, 

E.  J.  Sampson  352.  High  professional  average  went  to 
W.  Henderson  on  381,  H.  M.  Shaul  380,  J.  M.  Barr  371. 
The  handicap  shoot  was  figured  in  the  average.  The  high 
average  purse  was  made  up  of  1  cent  for  each  target 
thrown  in  the  regular  events,  and  was  divided  among 
the  five  high  averages,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1  points,  and  $5  for 
each  of  the  five  low  guns.  The  club  guaranteed  not  less 
than  $100  for  this  purse.  The  scores: 


Targets : 

*R  Trimble  .... 

15 

15 

20’ 

15 

15  20  20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Broke. 

13 

14 

20 

14 

14  18  17 

15 

18 

18 

18 

179 

H  S  Connelly... 

14' 

14 

16 

11 

13  18  12 

13 

15 

9 

14 

149 

John  Payne  _ 

14 

14 

17 

14 

14  14  17 

16 

16 

16 

17 

169 

M  Tohnson  . 

14 

12 

16 

12 

12  1 

7  15 

14 

20 

17 

12 

161 

Dr  R  E  Bird . 

14 

12 

13 

12 

12  14  10 

12 

14 

14 

14 

I'll 

E  Cain  . . 

15 

15 

20 

12 

14  IS  17 

14 

18 

12 

16 

171 

*H  M  Shaul . 

14 

15 

18 

15 

14  1' 

7  19 

17 

20 

19 

19 

187 

*\V  Henderson 

14 

14 

19 

15 

14  19  16 

20 

20 

18 

20 

189 

Lon  Fisher  .... 

11 

12 

17 

11 

13  18  15 

14' 

15 

13 

18 

157 

*T  M  Barr . 

11 

13 

16 

14 

14  19  20 

18 

19 

20 

20 

184 

Dr  Shattuck.... 

14 

14 

19 

15 

14  20  17 

18 

20 

18 

19 

188 

Medico  . 

11 

13 

15 

15 

10  1 

7  15 

13 

11 

18 

15 

153 

E  J  Sampson... 

13 

15 

19 

13 

12  1 

7  19 

17 

16 

16 

19 

176 

H  Anderson  ... 

9 

14 

15 

13 

12  16  18 

IS 

17 

17 

19 

168 

I>  Pohlar  . 

14 

13 

18 

15 

13  IS  16 

15 

13 

19 

14 

168 

F  A  Pope . 

9 

11 

16 

14 

13  13  IS 

15 

17 

15 

17 

158 

F  C  Kingsbury. 

13 

14 

17 

13 

15  IS  16 

17 

15 

17 

13 

168 

T  Francis  . 

10 

12 

19 

12 

12  15  11 

15 

17 

14 

13 

153 

( )  E  Pope . 

12 

S  1 

7  18 

17 

18 

15 

13 

118 

W  R  Randall... 

13 

14  IS  .. 

45 

A  M  Turrell.... 

.  14 

10 

12 

15 

15 

66 

I  Schreck  . 

.  16 

18 

16 

16 

16 

82 

H  Pfeister  . 

.  19 

15 

15 

14 

14 

77 

1  11  c . 

.  15 

11 

15 

11 

16 

68 

F  Tuttle  . 

16 

16 

14 

46 

Grand  Cincinnati 

Handicap, 

100 

targets. 

entrance  $12, 

handicaps,  16  to 

21yds 

F  A  Pope . 

Y 

ards 

.  f — 'Pargets- 

16 

18 

15 

17 

15 

17 

82 

Turrell  . 

16 

14' 

10 

12 

15 

15 

66 

*Shaul  . 

16 

19 

17 

20 

19 

19 

94 

*Barr  . 

16 

20 

18 

17 

20 

20 

97 

*TrimbIe  . 

16 

17 

15 

IS 

18 

18 

86 

Pohlar  . 

18 

16 

15 

13 

19 

14 

77 

Sampson  . 

18 

19 

17 

16 

16 

19 

87 

Payne  . 

IS 

17 

16 

16 

16 

17 

82 

Medico  . 

19 

15 

13 

11 

18 

15 

72 

Connelly  . 

18 

12 

13 

15 

9 

14 

63 

Tohnson  . 

IS 

15 

14 

20 

17 

12 

78 

Fisher  . 

19 

15 

14 

15 

13 

18 

75 

Francis  . 

19 

14 

15 

17 

14 

13 

73 

<>  E  Pope . 

18 

18 

17 

18 

15 

13 

81 

Schreck  . 

19 

16 

18 

16 

16 

16 

Schreck  . 

19 

16 

18 

16 

16 

16 

82 

Shattuck  . 

20 

17 

18 

20 

IS 

19 

92 

Cain  . 

20 

17 

14 

18 

12 

16 

77 

Kingsbury  . 

19 

16 

17 

15 

17 

13 

78 

II  Anderson  . . . 

19 

18 

IS 

17 

17 

19 

89 

Pfeister  . 

16 

19 

15 

15 

14 

14 

77 

^Henderson  .... 

16 

16 

20 

20 

18 

20 

94 

Bird  . 

17 

10 

12 

14 

14 

14 

64 

T  B  C . 

16 

15 

11 

15 

11 

16 

68 

Tuttle  . 

18 

16 

16 

14 

46 

^Professionals. 


Special  event,  50  targets,  handicap,  for  Stevens  re¬ 
peating  shotgun: 


Y’ards. 

Total. 

F  A  Pope . 

.  16 

23  22 

45 

Dr  Bird  . 

.  17 

20  18 

38 

Bruns  . 

.  18 

20  21 

41 

Connelly  . 

.  IS 

12  9 

21 

Pfeister  . 

.  16 

20  19 

39 

Pavne  . 

.  IS 

21  24 

45 

()  E  Pope . 

.  18 

23  19 

42 

Sampson  . 

.  18 

21  21 

42 

Kingsbury  . 

.  18 

21  22 

43 

Pohlar  . 

.  18 

19  14 

33 

Medico  . 

.  19 

18  .. 

18 

Johnson  . 

.  19 

20  20 

40 

Schreck  . 

.  19 

20  23 

43 

McFee  . 

.  19 

22  IS 

40 

Anderson  . 

.  19 

25  22 

47 

Shattuck  . 

.  20 

23  24 

47 

.  '>0 

20  19 

39 

Randall  . 

.  20 

18  .. 

18 

Tuttle  . 

.  18 

..  14 

14 

Shoot-off,  25  targets:  Anderson  23,  Shattuck  24- 
GENERAL  AVERAGES. 

Amateurs : 


Dr  W  Shattuck . 

.  187 

188 

375 

E  Cain  . 

.  188 

171 

359 

E  T  Sampson . 

.  176 

176 

352 

M  Tohnson  . 

.  181 

161 

342 

T  Payne  . 

.  171 

169 

340 

L  Fisher  . 

.  175 

157 

332 

1  G  Francis . 

.  179 

153 

332 

Medico  . 

.  17S 

153 

331 

II  S  Connellv . 

.  169 

149 

318 

F  A  Pope . 

.  153 

158 

311 

Dr  R  L  Bird . 

.  164 

141 

305 

Professionals : 

1st  Day. 

2d  Day. 

3d  Day. 

T  M  Barr . 

.  187 

184 

371 

\V  Henderson  . 

.  192 

1S9 

381 

H  M  Shaul . 

.  1S3 

187 

370 

R  Trimble  . 

.  1S8 

179 

367 

Columbus  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  1. — John  Penn  broke  the  most 
targets  at  the  club  to-day,  missing  only  1  out  of  65  shot 
at.  He  broke  49  out  of  50  on  the  Ballistite  trophy,  but 
couldn’t  win.  Kingsbury,  having  extra  targets  to  shoot 
at,  won.  He  broke  48,  which  with  his  5  extra  targets  to 
shoot  at,  made  50,  thereby  winning  a  point.  Webster 
won  a  point  on  the  secretary’s  trophv  by  breaking  46  out 
of  50  from  the  22yd.  mark.  H.  E.  Smith,  shooting  from 
the  same  mark,  broke  42 — a  very  fine  performance  from 
such  a  big  handicap. 

Seemed  like  old  times  when  you  see  LTrlin,  Wilcox, 


Le  Noir  and  others  shooting  again.  All  shooters  are 
welcome  to  shoot,  whether  a  member  or  not.  Then  we 
have  a  couple  of  nice  trophies  to  shoot  for.  When  these 
are  shot  off  we  still  have  more  to  put  up. 

Fall  shoot  will  be  held  Oct.  27-28,  with  a  distance  han¬ 


dicap  16  to  20vds.  on  the  money-back  plan.  All  you  can 
lose  is  the  price  of  targets,  with  the  same  chance  to  win. 


Webster  and 

Smith 

shot  50  from  22yds.  Kingsbury  and 

Carson  shot  50  frem  18yds. 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

I  Penn  . 

..  65 

64 

G  Urlin  .  50 

43 

F  Kingsbury  . . 

.  130 

117 

R  A  loyce .  100 

87 

W  Webster  . . . 

.  100 

91 

( )’Neil  .  50 

24 

Ti  E  Smith . 

.  100 

88 

C  Carson  .  75 

67 

L  Fisher  . 

.  15 

13 

S  S  Wilcox .  25 

21 

Ci  E  Baily . 

..  50 

44 

Wilcox,  Jr .  25 

15 

Ballistite  trophy: 

Penn  . 

. .  49 

L’rlin  . 

.  43 

Kingsbury  . 

..  48 

Joyce  . 

.  42 

Webster  . 

. .  45 

O’Neil  . 

.  24 

Smith  . 

..  46 

Carson  . 

.  42 

Baily  . 

. .  44 

Secretary  trophy,  50yds. : 

W  ebster,  22yds, 

..  46 

Carson.  18  . 

.  42 

H  E  Smith,  22 

. .  42 

Joyce  . 

.  4b 

Kingsbury,  18 

. .  45 

Greenville  Tournament. 

Greenville,  Miss.,  Sept.  27-28.— The  registered  tour¬ 
nament  held  by  the  Greenville  Gun  Club,  was  a  big 
success. 

The  Lakes-to-Gulf  individual  championship  was  won 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hawkins,  of  Greenville,  Miss.,  with  a 
score  of  93  out  of  a  possible  100. 

The  team  championship  race  was  won  by  three  Ar¬ 
kansas  shooters,  Messrs.  Omohondro,  Wells  and  Mat- 
lock,  with  a  score  of  139  out  of  150.  The  Greenville 
team  were  the  runnersup  with  134'. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Crosby  won  the  high  professional  average; 
Mr.  II.  D.  Gibbs  second  and  Ben  Schwartz  third. 

The  high  amateur  average  was  won  by  Mr.  Harry 
Matlock,  of  Treeman,  Ark.;  E.  L.  Sharkey,  of  Green¬ 
ville,  second,  and  J.  E.  Wells,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  third. 

The  cashier's  office  was  managed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Harris 
and  Mr.  Proctor  McCutchen. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

E  L  Sharkey . 

.  200 

169 

200 

173 

1  S  Allen . 

.  -’00 

160 

200 

166 

W  D  Robertshaw . 

.  '’00 

172 

200 

152 

C  C  Hawkins . 

.  200 

155 

200 

164 

W  G  Blake . 

.  200 

131 

200 

131 

W  L  Henderson . 

.  200 

141 

200 

172 

Lee  Omohundro  . 

.  200 

129 

200 

157 

F  I  King . 

.  200 

119 

200 

138 

H  A  Woody . 

.  200 

159 

200 

153 

W  M  Griffith . 

.  200 

156 

200 

177 

I  A  Noel . 

.  200 

14S 

200 

162 

I  R  Maxwell . 

.  200 

166 

200 

153 

1  N  Roberts . 

.  200 

143 

*00 

150 

E  P  Campbell . 

.  200 

148 

*00 

167 

Dr  C  M  Davis . 

.  200 

138 

1*0 

91 

Dr  W  B  Smith . 

.  ISO 

126 

120 

80 

T  I  Bradfield . 

.  200 

150 

W  1  Fletcher . 

.  200 

151 

200 

177 

L  R  Pinkston . 

.  200 

112 

200 

149 

H  B  Blanks . 

.  200 

133 

200 

153 

I  E  Wells . 

.  200 

154 

200 

187 

Harry  Matlock  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

181 

Andy  Meaders  . 

.  200 

15S 

200 

166 

H  N  Bellinger. .  - 

.  200 

147 

200 

164 

W  B  Hawkins . 

.  200 

153 

200 

164 

S  Henshaw  . 

.  200 

136 

200 

164 

1)  P  Shanahan . 

.  200 

151 

200 

151 

E  1  Oates . 

.  160 

109 

H  I.  Fcote . 

.  *00 

146 

*66 

i66 

1  W  Erwin  . 

.  150 

127 

40 

29 

T  B  Duncan . 

.  200 

170 

*00 

163 

R  L  Cheshire . 

.  *00 

145 

200 

150 

T  W  Hemingway.... 

.  140 

90 

160 

116 

I  A  Blunt . 

.  120 

104 

200 

163 

W  Arnold  .  . 

.  SO 

66 

160 

128 

C  P  Williams . 

*00 

171 

Professionals : 

C  O  i.e  Compte . 

.  *00 

172 

200 

164 

Ben  Schwartz  . 

.  200 

176 

200 

185 

W  R  Crosby . 

.  *00 

190 

200 

196 

H  I  Borden  . 

.  200 

159 

200 

179 

H  D  Gibbs . 

.  *00 

17S 

200 

191 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. — A  tricky  wind,  blowing  quite  hard 
at  times,  was  against  high  scores  at  the  Gun  Club,  Oct. 
1,  yet  Moller,  Wise,  Dixon  and  Parry  ^scored  straights 
in  practice. 

In  the  contest  for  the  Members’  Trophy,  No.  2,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  one  making  high  average  in  six  weekly 
contests.  Parry  and  Wise,  at  22yds.,  were  high  with  44 
out  of  50. 


Practice  totals' 


Moller  ... 

Shot  at.  Broke 
.  80  68 

Barr  _ 

.  60  53 

Lewis  ... 

.  65  50 

Britton  . . 

.  80  65 

Denny  ... 

.  40  25 

Dixon  .. 

.  100  79 

Members  trophy  No.  2.  50 

Parry,  22  .  44 

Barr,  22  .  37 

Moller,  21  .  41 

Dixon,  18  .  42 

Britton,  18  .  42 


Shot  at.  Broke 


Ilymer  .  120  89 

Parry  .  80  73 

Neighbors  .  65  47 

Smoke  .  60  54 

Walsh  .  40  29 

targets: 

Denny,  18  .  43 

Hyraer,  18  .  41 

Wise,  22  .  44 

Neighbors,  16  .  41 


Secretary. 
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The  Possible  Range  of  Shotguns. 

There  are  limits  to  the  possible  range  of  a  shotgun 
which  are  not  as  a  rule  as  well  understood  as  they 
should  be.  Arguments  are  constantly  used  urging  an 
improvement  in  one  direction  or  another,  the  arguer  as 
a  rule  assuming  that  if  his  dreams  could  be  realized  the 
efficiency  of  the  shotgun  would  thereby  be  increased. 
So  far  from  his  assumptions  being  true,  the  compen¬ 
sating  disadvantages  as  a  rule  overwhelm  the  theo¬ 
retical  gain.  Some  people,  for  instance,  believe  that 
an  increase  of  velocity  would  produce  a  proportionate 
increase  of  efficiency,  whereas  the  net  result,  after  tak¬ 
ing  due  account  of  all  related  circumstances,  would  be 
unfavorable.  The  human  mind  instinctively  yearns  for 
progress,  and  the  cold-blooded  doubter  who  argues 
that  progress  is  impossible  takes  the  unpopular  line  and 
certainly  opens  himself  to  the  retort  that  some  of  the 
best  inventions  in  history  received  like  treatment.  So 
far  from  these  reflections  on  hi.-  enthusiasm  being  justi¬ 
fied,  the  expert  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  forefront  of  progress, 
at  all  times  endeavoring  to  elucidate  and  define  future 
developments,  either  for  his  personal  gain  or  to  main¬ 
tain  Ins  reputation  as  a  successful  prophet.  He  differs 
from  the  amateur  and  from  the  uninstructed  public  in 
possessing  a  greater  experience  of  past  failures  and  suc¬ 
cesses;  further,  his  knowledge  of  theory  enables  him 
to  conduct  complex  mental  investigations  where  the 
ordinary  mind  would  prefer  what  it  pleases  to  style 
practical  experiments.  Theory  and  practice  are,  of 
course,  best  worked  in  double  harness,  since  sound 
theory  forms  the  best  basis  of  uractical  exoenments. 

From  the  point  of  view,  therefore,  of  acquaintance 
with  theoretical  and  practical  .gunnery  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  review  some  of  the  possible  improvements  in 
the  shotgun  having  for  object  either  increase  of  range 
or  greater  certainty  of  action  within  the  present  limits 
of  range.  Taking  first  of  all  the  question  of  increasing 
velocity  with  a  view  to  extending  range,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  analogies  derived  from  military  arms 
are  inappropriate  for  shotguns,  because  an  increase  of 
rifle  velocity  is  coincident  with  a  decrease  of  weight 
of  the  projectile,  whereas  with  shotguns  the  charge 
of  shot  must  be  maintained  as  a  substantially  unalter¬ 
able  quantity. 

The  single  missile,  whether  it  be  a  military  or  sport¬ 
ing  bullet,  either  hits  or  misses,  and  the  cower  re¬ 
quired  is  contained  within  the  single  projectile.  In  a 
charge  of  shot  the  conditions  are  quite  different.  About 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  charge  will  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  but  a  given  space  must  be  so  covered 
with  pellets  that,  whatever  position  the  bird  may  oc¬ 
cupy  within  that  space,  the  necessary  three  or  five 
pellets,  whatever  the  number  may  be,  must  be  there  to 
do  their  work.  Increase  of  velocity  cannot,  therefore, 
be  accompanied  by  such  a  reduction  of  the  charge  as 
will  keep  the  recoil  within  limits  governed  by  the 
weight  of  the  gun  and  the  physical  robustness  of  the 
shooter.  The  weight  of  a  gun  is  roughly  fixed  by  the 
standard  size  of  the  human  race,  and  recoil  being  in 
the  nature  of  a  necessary  evil,  every  means  of  decreas¬ 
ing  the  same  is  eagerly  adopted.  Velocity  increases 
would  therefore  be  resented  so  long  as  they  involved 
noticeably  greater  recoil.  If  powder-makers  so  im¬ 
proved  their  products  that  recoil  was  diminished  to  an 
extent  enabling  velocity  to  be  increased,  it  is  possible 
and  even  probable  that  the  sportsman  would  elect  to 
take  the  benefit  in  the  form  of  greater  ease  and  comfort 
rather  than  adopt  the  alternative  of  a  more  powerful 
cartridge. 

■'  The  great  vogue,  for  instance,  of  33-grain  powders,  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  42-grain  type,  is  apparently 
due  more  to  their  low  recoil  properties  than  to  the 
possibilities  they  represent  of  giving  a  higher  velocity, 
while  maintaining  a  given  standard  of  recoil.  Such 
velocity  improvement  as  can  be  obtained  without  in¬ 
creasing  recoil  must  accordingly  be  restricted  to  di¬ 
minishing  the  effects  of  air  resistance  encountered  by 
the  shot  during  flight.  Various  proposals  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  diminishing  the  skin  re¬ 
sistance  set  up  by  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the 
shot.  The  so-called  chilled  shot  is  supposed  to  suffer 
less  deformation  during  the  process  of  expulsion  from 
the  gun,  but  though  this  kind  of  shot  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  Jested  and  used  on  a  practical  scale,  no  particular 
benefit  has  been  definitely  proved.  The  possibility  of 
making  progress  in  this  direction  can  be  investigated  by 
means  of  Bashforth’s  tables  dealing  with  the  flight  of 
projectiles,  but  familiarity  therewith  shows  that  the  pos¬ 
sible  margin  for  improvement  is'  extremely  small. 

Another  aspect  of  the  mathematical  treatment  of  the 
question  is  afforded  by  calculations  of  the  increased 
ranging  power  which  extra  muzzle  velocity  produces. 
Roughly  speaking,  a  200ft.  per  second  rise  of  velocitv, 
which  is  enormous  from  the  recoil  point  of  view,  adds 
but  10yds.  to  the  ranging  power  of  the  pellets  com¬ 
prising  the  charge.  The  net  increase  is,  however,  very 
much  less,  because  birds  are  hit  with  fewer  and  fewer 
pellets  as  the  range  increases,  and  the  balance  must  be 
restored  by  using  a  heavier  charge.  If  this  objection 
was  met  by  using  a  heavily  choked  gun  the  conditions 
would  then  be  analogous  to  lengthening  the  distance  of 
rifle  shooting  practice  without  proportionately  enlarging 
the  bull.  At  Bisley  this  apparently  anomalous  process 
does  take  place  for  reasons  of  convenience,  but  as  the 
shooter  is  sure  of  hitting  the  target,  the  worst  trouble 
that  ensues  is  a  general  lowering  of  scores;  but  when 
the  target  happens,  as  in  game  shooting,  to  be  a  moving 
object,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  bull,  with  no 
white  to  indicate  the  position  of  misses,  the  conditions 
are  much  more  difficult  for  the  shooter. 

At  the  present  time  a  range  of  25  or  30yds.  is  nicely 
within  the  shooter’s  power  of  doing  clean  work  with  a 
gun  giving,  roughly  sneaking,  a  3ft.  spread  of  shot. 
He  knows,  bv  instinct  the  amount  of  forward  allowance 
for  each  kind  of  shot,  and  his  errors  of  estimation  and 
manipulation  are  covered  by  the  spread  of  the  charge. 
*  e?®  * ,e  ^or.warfl  allowance  as  varying  from  nothing 

i°  “‘h,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  shots  pre¬ 
sented,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fairly  simple  relation  exists 
between  a  3ft.  spread  and  a  maximum  forward  allow¬ 
ance  of  6ft.  A  full-choke  gun  gives  practically  this 
amount  of  spread  at  40yds„  and  the  pellets  still  have 
sufficient  power  to  stop  anything  that  is  fairly  struck. 


Vet  full-choke  guns  are  not  successful  even  where  high 
birds  are  frequently  encountered,  and  their  failure  may 
be  explained  by  the  relation  which  exists  between  a  3ft. 
siiread  and  a  forward  allowance  increased  some  50  per 
cent,  above  the  6ft.  limit  assumed  for  30yds.  shuoting. 

The  argument  might  be  further  developed  by  assuming 
that  long  shots  are  generally  taken  at  high  birds,  and  as 
high  birds  are  generally  fast  flyers,  9ft.  is  probably  an 
insufficient  maximum  allowance  for  shots  taken  at  40yds. 
range.  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  figure,  the  fact 
remains  that  shooters  show  a  sad  falling  off  from  their 
usual  form  when  asked  to  take  really  long  shots,  while 
keepers  and  other  onlookers  are  aware  that  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  proportion  of  wounded  birds  is  unduly 
great.  From  a  marksmanship  point  of  view,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  if  a  3ft.  spread  of  pattern  at 
30yds.  typifies  the  conditions  of  high  efficiency  for  ordi¬ 
nary  game  shooting  conditions,  at  least  the  same  angular 
space  should  be  filled  with  pellets  at  the  further  ranges. 
This  would  mean  that  3ft.  at  30yds.  becomes  6ft.  at 
60yds.,  and  as  area  advances  as  the  square  of  diameter, 
the  amount  of  shot  necessary  to  fill  a  6ft.  circle  would 
be  four  times  that  required  for  a  circle  of  half  the 
diameter;  therefore,  what  one  ounce  will  perform  at 
30yds.,  four  ounces,  and  no  less,  will  do  at  60.  But, 
even  so,  another  most  important  correction  requires  to 
be  introduced.  The  size  of  pellet  which  is  effective  at 
30vds.  would  be  useless  at  60;  in  fact,  the  weight  per 
pellet  would  need  to  be  at  least  double  (as  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  would  hardly  be  enough)  to  assure  anything 
like  an  equal  hitting  power.  This  would  mean  that  if 
No.  6  shot  sufficed  for  30yds.  shooting.  No.  3  would  be 
necessary  at  60yds.  The  same  comparison  holds  good 
as  between  sizes  7  and  4  respectively.  An  equal  density 
of  equally  effective  pellets  covering  a  6ft.  diameter  of 
circle  may  be  adopted  as  representing  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  shooter  for  accomplishing  at  60yds. 
the  results  he  has  regularly  aclveved  at  30yds.  It  thus 
becomes  necessary  to  adopt  an  eight-ounce  shot  charge 
to  fulfill  the  stated  requirements.  An  8-bore  gun  takes 
two  ounces  of  shot,  and  a  4-bore  takes  just  over  three 
ounces,  so  that  a  shooter  would  need  a  swivel  gun  of 
about  1  li i n .  bore  to  give  the  same  shooting  efficiency 
at  60yds.  that  a  shoulder  gun  gives  at  half  the  distance. 
The  apparently  enormous  multiplication  is  due  to  the 
necessity  to  increase  the  charge  by  a  higher  power  than 
even  the  square  of  the  range.  If  muzzle  velocity  could 
be  increased  a  sufficient  amount  to  neutralize  the  added 
distance,  the  shot  charge  would  only  need  to  be  in¬ 
creased  at  the  square  of  the  distance. 

The  illumination  from  a  lamp  diminishes  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  but  light  rays  travel  infinite  distances 
with  unabated  velocity.  They  also  move  in  straight  lines. 
A  charge  of  shot  possesses  the  same  disadvantages  as  a 
lamp  from  the  point  of  view'  of  capacity  to  operate  at 
long  distances,  but  it  has  its  own  added  defects  of  a 
diminishmg  velocity  and  a  generally  erratic  behavior  as 
regards  the  flight  of  its  component  pellets.  According 
to  these  arguments,  even  a  4-bore  represents  but  a  small 
relative  increase  of  ranging  power  compared  with  the 
high  price  that  must  be  paid  by  u'ay  of  extra  weight  to 
carry  and  manipulate,  and  the  extra  cost  and  cumber¬ 
someness  of  the  ammunition. 

The  most  logical  attitude  is  to  admit  the  limitations 
that  exist,  and  bv  abstaining  from  taking  long  shots 
safeguard  the  conditions  of  sport  for  another  day.  Con- 
s’dering  that  an  ounce  of  shot  will  perform  such  a  large 
range  of  services,  and  that  two  ounces  show  so  little 
improvement  on  one  ounce,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  some  kind  of  unseen  limit  exists  for  re¬ 
stricting  the  range  of  the  shotgun.  Rifles  are  appar¬ 
ently  not  subject  to  the  same  rule.  but.  even  so,  the 
increased  range  at  which  shots  are  taken  in  deer  stack¬ 
ing  is  not  everywhere  regarded  as  an  unmixed  benefit. 
With  the  shotgun  the  improvements  of  a  hundred  years 
have  apparently  not  added  a  single  yard  to  the  ranee  at 
which  game  mav  be  shot.  Possibly  this  is  a  benefit  of 
which  the  full  value  is  not  immediately  apparent,  but  so 
far  as  a  review  of  the  practical  conditions  can  show,  each 
year  will  bring  some  improvement  of  detail  enhancing 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  shooter,  but  wild  birds 
will  remain  out  of  range  as  heretofore.- — The  Field 
( London). 


Shooting  Fish  Awing. 

Honolulu.  Hawaii.- — Imagine  trying  to  hit  an  animated 
blue  rock  with  a  shotgun  during  an  earthquake,  when 
the  bird  goes  out  of  the  trap,  unknown  anglewise,  and 
plumps  out  of  sight  within  a  30vds.  flight.  Imagine 
that,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like  to  bang 
No.  7  after  flying  fish. 

Talk  about  the  easy  mark  aeroplanes  make!  Forget  it! 
and  go  out  some  morning  after  fish  on  the  wing.  You 
will  be  in  a  position  to  talk  understandingly  af'er  that. 

A  new  sport  has  iust  been  born,  and  YVaikiki  Bay, 
Ffawaii,  is  its  birthplace.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  field  and  gun  have  flying  fish  been  flushed 
with  a  power  launch  and  shot  on  the  wing.  It  was  a 
brand  new  experience  in  the  hunting  line  which 
promises  to  win  many  devotees  in  short  order. 

Taking  pot  shots  at  fish  on  the  wing  is  sport  of  the 
first  water;  affording  jjlenty  of  exercise  in  the  good  sea 
air,  giving  the  ojiportunity  for  quick  shooting,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  use  of  all  the  alertness  contained  within  a 
man,  and — being  not  too  hard  upon  the  quarry. 

The  idea  came  to  Jack  Young,  of  Young  Brothers, 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  has  been  plying  the  waters 
of  the  bay  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  for  many 
years,  and  had  grown  accustomed  to  seeing  the  buzzing 
bluefish  leap  out  of  the  water  as  his  launch  plowed 
past.  But  day  after  day  the  sight  of  those  fish  scurry¬ 
ing  ahead  of  the  launch  interested  him.  and  then  tlie 
idea  was  born:  ‘‘Shoot  them  on  the  wing,”  he 
thought. 

The  young  boatman  made  a  few  preliminary  experi¬ 
ments  as  his  time  permitted,  and  satisfied  himself  that 
he  had  discovered  a  sport  that  would  discount  ordi¬ 
nary  trapshooting  a  hundred  per  cent.  So  yesterday 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  peeping  over  Diamond 
Head,  his  launch  chugged  out  of  the  channel  wilh 
the  pioneer  expedition  to  the  shooting  grounds.  In  this 
party  were  W.  T.  Lynch,  of  Chicago,  passenger  traffic 


manager  of  the  New  York  Central  Railway  system;  M. 
F.  Ihmsen,  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  H.  P.  Wood,  W.  L.  Morgan,  and  R.  O. 
Matheson,  of  Honolulu. 

There  was  a  nice  little  chop  to  the  sea,  just  sufficient 
to  keep  the  bows,  where  the  lookout  marksmen  sat,  on 
a  bob  to  windward,  a  roll  the  other  way,  and  a  shave 
with  an  upturn.  The  motion  failed  to  shake  the  nerves 
of  the  gunners,  however,  and  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept 
for  the  first  school. 

This  came  with  a  great  scurry  of  blue  wings  just  as 
the  boat  swept  around  the  last  channel  buoy  and  headed 
toward  the  sun.  the  fish  taking  to  the  streak  that  the 
sunshine  made  in  the  water. 

"There  they  are!”  yelled  Ihmsen,  and  bang  went 
Lynch’s  gun.  It  would  have  been  a  sad  day  fer  that 
flying  fish  family  if  the  launch  just  then  hadn't  lifted 
its  nose  over  a  roller,  and  the  shot  scattered  Waikiki- 
wards. 

From  that  time  on  the  shots  came  fast  and  furious, 
and  the  dipnet  came  into  commission.  For  three  hours 
the  sport  was  kept  up,  the  best  combination  of  land  and 
sea  sport  yet  discovered.  With  shark  fishing  there  is 
likely  to  be  more  disappointments  than  successes.  With 
flying  fish  shooting  there  is  almost  a  certainty  of  sport. 
Besides  this  the  beautiful  little  sea-birds,  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  are  very  tasty  eating. 
The  native  Hawaiians  catch  them  for  this  purpose  by 
the  thousands.  Their  method  of  doing  this  is  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  is  successful.  As  many  canoes  as  possib'e 
are  pressed  into  service,  which  ferm  a  large  half  circle 
about  the  school,  which  is  then  driven  before  the  ad¬ 
vancing  boats  by  beating  upon  the  water,  into  nets 
spread  to  intercept  the  frightened  fish.  The  flying  fish 
always  remain  near  the  surface  and  may  be  driven  in 
this  manner  for  a  long  distance.  When  the  fish  are 
stopped  by  the  net  the  ends  are  quickly  brought  around 
together,  and  the  catch  is  scooped  up  by  the  canoe 
load.  Roderick  O.  Matheson. 


Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25. — The  opening  autumn  shoot 
of  the  Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  a  very  successful 
one.  thirty-five  sportsmen  taking  part.  The  Dunkirk  Gun 
Club  were  welcome  visitors  and  a  more  jovial,  enthusias¬ 
tic  bunch  of  sportsmen  never  faced  the  traps.  The  club’s 
flagship  conveyed  our  Dunkirk  friends  to  John  Volz’s, 
where  covers  were  laid  for  twenty.  A  fine  fish  and 
chicken  dinner  was  enjoyed,  during  which  manv  toasts 
and  roasts  were  heard  in  response  to  A.  C.  Suckow. 
With  all  respect  to  those  who  took  part,  noisy  Adam 
included,  Mr.  Russell,  of  uphill  stream  fame,  was  an 
easy  favorite. 


DUNKIRK  GUN  CLUB. 

At  Dunkirk.  At  Buffalo. 

Tyler  .  20  47  19  23 

Schweda  .  19  19  14  23 

Tousley  .  20  15  11  24 

Hopper  .  20  22 

Parker  .  20  22  13  18 

Murphy  .  18  21  14  14 

Russell  .  15  23  20  16 

Wrattan  .  17  14  13  10 

Moser  .  15  13  12  16 

Coon  .  19  12  17  19 

Loeb-Koch  .  ..  10  12 

183  17S  143  175—679 

FRONTIER  ROD  AND  GUN  CLUB. 

Eichberg  .  23  22  19  19 

Dewald  .  20  16  16  16 

Rernhart  .  23  24 

Wakefield  .  20  19  21  22 

McKenna  .  18  14  18  IS 

Kamman  .  20  1  5  20  11 

Ratcliffe  .  21  14  18  21 

II  LBz  .  12  20  16  18 

Faber  .  16  15  11  16 

Rowland  .  19  16  17  13 

Suckow  .  . .  22  19 

192  175  178  173—718 

39 

Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  *7 

Targets:  10  15  25  25  15  10  25 

Talcott  .  6  14  21  18  8  9  11 

Faber  .  4  10  11  16  . 

Parker  .  5  10  23  17  10  8  10 

Russell  .  9  13  20  16  11  7  12 

Tousey  .  4  11  11  24 . 

Tyler  .  6  13  19  23  12  9  14 

Wrattan  .  7  13  13  10 . 

Schweda  .  5  9  IS  23  8  6  16 

Loeb  .  2  9  15  8  12  ..  .. 

Dewald  .  10  11  16  16  . 

Coon  .  7  11  17  19  7  6  .. 

McKenna  .  4’  9  18  IS  7  7  .. 

Kamman  .  4  13  20  11  7  6  .. 

Moser  .  5  9  12  16  4  4  .. 

Peasland  .  3  12  19 . 

Eichberg  .  5  9  19  19  13  9  14 

Rowland  .  6  12  17  13 . 

F  Striker  .  5  7  12  . 

Keintz  .  4  8  14  . 

Philiippbar  .  7  11  15 . 

Wakefield  .  4  13  18  22  7  8  9 

L  Striker  .  7  9  17 . 

Bowling  .  5  2 . 

Murphy  .  4  6  14  14  . 

Koch  .  8  7  16  10 . 

Suckow  .  24  22  10  9  .. 

Tax  .  22  19 . 

Utz  .  17  18  9  7  .. 

Cox  .  14  ..  8  8  .. 

Gohn  .  13 . 

Daw  .  11  . 

Butler  .  11  . 

Ratcliffe  .  21 . 


*Doubles. 
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Rifle  and  Revolver  Ammunition 

IN  THE  LEAD  AT  SEA  GIRT 

In  the  Sea  Girt  Military  Competitions,  September  1-10,  1910,  the  largest  number  of  WINS  was  credited  to  PETERS  CARTRIDGES:  a  record  of  these 
wins  is  published  herewith  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  showing  made  on  the  1,000  and  1,200  yard  ranges. 


INDIVIDUAL  RIFLE  MATCHES 


Match  Place 

Sea  Girt  Championship . 1st 

Nevada  Trophy  . 3rd 

Spencer  Match  . 1st 

“  •“  . 2d 

Swiss  Trophy  . 3rd 

l.ihhey  Trophy . (tie)  1st 

Officers  and  Inspectors  . 2d 

Hayes  Match  . 5th 

Class  “A”  Trophy . 1st 

Individual  Rapid  Fire . 1st 

Lehmberg-  Trophy  . 1st 

Reading  Match  . 8th 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  Ass'n . 3rd 

Wingate  Match  . 3rd 

Rogers  Match  . 5th 

Penna.  Long  Range  Match  ...5th 
Keystone  Long  Range  Match. 9th 

Penna.  Midrange  Match . 1st 

Members  Match  (National  Marks 

Members  Match  (National  Marks 


Name  Score 

Lieut.-Col.  \V.  A.  Tewes . 184 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil . 137 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  Rowland .  (50 

Maj.  VV.  S.  Price .  5!) 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes . 

Capt.  G.  W.  Corwin  .  93 

Priv.  G.  Raimondi  .  48 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes .  !»() 

Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester . 100 

Sergt.  G.  W.  Silvester .  50 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil .  46 

Priv.  H.  Minervini .  i80 

Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 141 

Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 145 

Capt.  C.  F.  Silvester .  48 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price .  49 

Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester .  4!) 

men),  N.  J. 

Won  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Silvester.  67 
men).  Pa. 

Won  by  N.  Spering  .  69 


INDIVIDUAL  REVOLVER  MATCHES 

Name 


Match  Place 

All  Comers’  Military  and 

Police  . 2nd 

Novice  Military  . (tie)  1st 

All  Comers’  Rapid  Fire . 4th 

Bobber  . 2nd 

Any  Revolver  . 1st 

Pistol  . 1st 

Souvenir  A  . 1st 

Souvenir  II  . 1st 

All  Comers’  Squadded  Re¬ 
volver  . 2nd 

N.  A'.  Revolver  Team  . 1st 

N.  J.  Revolver  Team . 2nd 


Score 


Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Young . 136 

Hans  Roedder  . 138 

Corp.  H.  N.  Hoyt  . 128 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton .  68 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton . 147 

A.  M.  Poindexter . 147 

Hans  Roedder  . 123 

A.  M.  Poindexter  . 243 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton  . 132 

Manhattan  lt.it It.  As'n  No.  1.  .1143 

(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 
Manhattan  R.&R.  As'n  No.  1..1010 
(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 


RIFLE  TEAM  MATCHES 


SUMMARY: 


Rifle  Matches:  10  lsts,  4  2ds.  !)  3ds.  4  4tlis,  7  3ths. 
Revolver  Matches:  0  lsts,  5  2ds,  1  3d,  4  4ths,  4  5ths. 


PETERS  QUALITY  INVARIABLY  TELLS 


Dryden  Trophy . 4th 

Company  Team  Match  (Tyro).  1st 

Columbia  Trophy  . 5th 

"  "  .  .  .10th 

Y.  .2nd 
.  .  .  ,5th 
.  .  .  ,5th 
....  1st 


Cavalry  Team  M&tch... 
Company  Team  Match,  N 
McAlpin  Trophy,  N.  Y. .  .  . 
Cruikshank  Trophy.  N.  Y 
Old  Guard  Trophy,  N.  Y. 


New  Yerk:  98  Chambers  St. 


T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 

San  Francisca: 


608-612  Howard  Street. 


New  Orleans :  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 
J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


New  Jersey  Team  . 1052 

Co.  L.  4th  Regt.  N.  G.  N.  J.  ...135 

2nd  Ttoop.  N.  G.  N.  J . 946 

2nd  Troop.  N.  G.  N.  J..  No.  2.. 327 

Co.  C,  4th  Inf..  N.  J . 362 

New  Jersey  Team . 1003 

2nd  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  J . 556 

4th  Inf..  N.  G.  N.  J.  (2  using 

Peters)  . 236 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — There  was  a  big  crowd  at  the  grounds 
on  Oct.  1,  and  they  were  treated  to  a  fine  exhibition  of 
fancy  rifle  and  revolver  shooting  by  Capt.  A.  II.  Hardy, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  the  well-known  trade  representative.  After 
the  exhibition  was  over  sixteen  men  faced  the  traps  and 
kept  things  moving  until  dark.  High  score  was  made 
by  Hardy,  94.  Then  came  Keplinger  with  90  and  Hola- 
day  close  up  with  89.  Tuttle  improved  as  he  went  along, 
and  shot  a  good  race  in  the  last  event.  There  were  a 
number  of  the  shooters  who  have  not  been  at  the 
grounds  for  several  months.  Wuerdeman  is  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  and  new  at  the  game.  Block,  one  of  the  old  regu¬ 
lars  of  the  Cincinnati  Club,  was  out,  but  did  not  get  up 
to  his  old  mark.  The  scores: 


Hardy  . 

.  24 

23 

24 

23 

94 

Keplinger  . 

.  23 

22 

22 

23 

90 

Iloladay  . 

22 

21 

24 

22 

89 

Irwin  . 

.  21 

22 

22 

22  ’ 

87 

Tuttle  . 

.  16 

17 

19 

20 

72 

]  >e  Mar  . 

.  21 

24 

21 

66 

Hattersley  . 

.  22 

19 

19 

60 

Lambert  . 

.  16 

17 

15 

58 

Eustis  . 

23 

19 

57 

Block  . 

.  15 

18 

19 

52 

H  King  . 

.  20 

24 

44 

Rhodes  . 

.  19 

15 

34 

Wuerdeman  . 

.  9 

14 

i9 

42 

Schaefer  . 

.  17 

•  1 

17 

Smith  . 

.  15 

15 

Van  .  3 .  3 


Post  Series  Tournament. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  1. — Herewith  is  a  list  of  twenty- 
seven  more  amateurs  who  are  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
Post  Series  tournament  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  18 
to  21  inclusive: 

Ed.  Adams,  Reading,  Pa. 

Harry  Ball,  Reading,  Pa. 

T.  F.  Calhoun,  McKeesport,  Pa.;  H.  M.  Creviston, 
Marion,  Ind.:  G.  W.  Clements,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
U.  E.  Campbell,  Gallon.  O. 

N.  Durbin,  Clarksdale.  III. 

F.  P.  Fuchs,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Frank  Howard,  Marion,  Ind.;  C.  C.  Hickman,  Yeo¬ 
man,  Ind.;  H.  H.  Hicks,  Lawrenceville,  Ill.;  D.  B. 
Herriman,  Pawnee,  Okla. 

F.  P,  Jones,  Farmer  City,  Ill. 

TL  E.  Keener,  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  A.  R.  Keller,  Macon, 
Illinois. 

K.  Miller,  Navarre,  O. 

Elmer  E.  Neal,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

P.  E.  Osborn,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

C.  E.  Phillips,  Belle  Vernon.  Pa.:  J.  M.  Pemberton, 
Scotts,  Ark. ;  W.  H.  Pape,  Butler,  Pa. 

Jacob  Rahn,  Temple,  Pa. 

John  Stoops,  Chicora,  Pa. 

Gipson  Thibault,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

J.  P.  Wright,  Camden.  Ark.;  Wm.  Williams,  Wichita, 
Ark.;  C.  B.  Wiggins,  Homer,  Ill. 


Peerless  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Creve  Coeur,  Mo.,  Sept.  25-26. — The  scores  made  by 
the  professionals  were  of  a  high  order.  The  attendance 
was  light.  Totals  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 


Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Mrs  J  W  Burrows . 

...  200 

175 

1  W  Beck . 

...  200 

139 

F  AV  Decker . 

...  200 

143 

200 

i&i 

E  A  Coleman . 

...  200 

84 

200 

142 

Bert  Green  . 

...  125 

90 

Wm  Robbins  . 

. . . .  125 

78 

1  M  Selzer . 

...  200 

184 

G  1.  Down . 

. . . .  50 

24 

T  W  Burrows . 

...  200 

163 

Louis  Ebert  . 

. . . .  200 

154' 

W  S  Spencer . 

. . . .  200 

193 

200 

195 

F  Grundmail  . 

. . . .  200 

183 

200 

183 

C  G  Weinbrennan . 

...  100 

73 

H  L  Maitland . 

. , .  100 

71 

50 

28 

Professionals : 

C  G  Spencer . 

. . . .  200 

198 

200 

196 

H  Clark  . 

....  200 

1S4 

.  .  . 

G  W  Maxwell . 

. . . .  200 

194 

200 

197 

A  Killam  . 

. . . .  200 

194 

200 

197 

F  W  Hoyt . 

. . . .  200 

171 

200 

ISO 

# 'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery . 


National  Rifle  Association  Notes. 

All  of  this  w’eek  the  secretary  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  will  be  at  St.  Louis  attending  the  National 
Guard  convention  and  organizing  rifle  clubs  in  the  high 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  National  Guard  convention 
will  be  asked  to  indorse  the  plans  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  in  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  throughout  the  country,  and  to  go 
on  record  and  in  favor  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  issue  of  rifles  and  ammunition  to  such  clubs 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  carry  on  the  work  in  such  a  broad  and 
national  way  that  the  Government  will  be  getting  proper 
returns  for  the  money  expended  for  the  making  of  effi¬ 
cient  volunteer  material  for  the  country. 

The  office  force  of  -  the  National  Rifle  Association  is 
busy  sending  out  a  new  circular  to  the  schools  of  the 
country.  This  circular  contains  no  argument,  but  a  con¬ 
cise  statement  of  facts  as  to  what  the  National .  Associa¬ 
tion  is  doing  in  the  organization  of  schoolboy  clubs  and 
the  presentation  of  prizes  for  team  and  individual  shoot¬ 
ing.  A  copy  of  this  circular  will  be  furnished  any  one  on 
application. 

While  in  St.  Louis  Secretary  Jones  will  hold  a  meeting 
with  the  principals  of  the  high  schools  of  that  city,  and, 
assisted  by  Col.  E.  J.  Spencer,  of  the  First  Missouri 
Infantry,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Crossman,  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  State  Rifle  Association,  expects  to  perfect  per¬ 


manent  organizations  in  each  of  the  schools  and  arrange 
for  an  indoor  tournament,  to  be  held  during  the  winter. 

Lieut.  Jones  will  probably  stop  over  in  Cincinnati  on 
his  return  to  look  the  situation  over  there  with  a  view 
of  interesting  the  schools  of  that  city  in  the  Government’s 
plans  to  promote  rifle  instruction. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  to 
run  during  the  winter  rifle  shooting  leagues  for  the 
civilian  rifle  clubs,  college  and  university  clubs  and  the 
schoolboy  clubs  to  be  known  as  the  Interclub  League, 
the  Intercollegiate  League  and  the  Interschool  League. 
Circular  letters  have  already  been  addressed  to  each  one 
of  the  seventy-three  schoolboy  rifle  clubs  affiliated  with 
the  National  Rifle  Association  to  ascertain  how  many  of 
the  clubs  care  to  go  into  the  League.  The  same  will  be 
done  in  a  few  days  with  the  college  clubs.  For  these  two 
leagues  the  teams  will  be  composed  of  ten  men,  and  the 
firing  done  on  a  50ft.  range  with  ,22cal.  rifles,  using  the 
N.  R.  A.  gallery  target,  each  boy  firing  10  shots  standing 
and  10  shots  prone. 

A  letter  will  shortly  be  addressed  to  the  civilian  clubs 
in  which  the  club  will  be  asked  to  designate  their  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  the  size  of  the  team,  and  whether  telescopes 
are  desired  or  not.  Some  of  the  clubs  have  expressed 
their  preference  for  telescopes,  as  it  would  give  their 
team  members  practice  which  they  would  want  for  the 
International  Small-bore  team.  The  one  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  the  telescope  is  that  it  would  tend  to  bar 
out  the  poorer  club  members  who  could  hardly  afford  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  telescopes  for  their 
rifles.  There  is  still  another  class  of  clubs  which  desire 
that  the  straight  military  rifle  be  used  with  the  military 
sight.  Many  clubs  will  pbject  to  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  "team,  claiming  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  they  were  able  to  get  five  men  together  on 
the  nights  the  matches  were  shot  to  compete.  This  argu¬ 
ment  may  be  met  with  the  statement  that  a  club  that 
cannot  get  together  eight  men  one  night  a  week  to  shoot 
a  match  is  hardly  the  class  of  club  desired  in  the  League. 

Nothing  further  has  been  heard  from  England  in  refer- 

nce  to  the  De  War  trophy  or  the  medals  for  the  mem- 

ers  of  the  American  team  which  won  the  International 
Small-bore  match  last  spring.  The  last  advice  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  trophy  had  not  yet  been  made,  and  that 
new  medals  had  been  struck  up  and  would  be  sent  as 
soon  as  received  from  the  maker. 

The  following  new  organizations  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Association  since  the  Camp  Perry 
matches:  Hudson  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Rod  and  Gun  Club; 
West  Chester,  Pa..  Rifle  Association;  Company  L,  First 
Infantry,  N.  G.  N.  D.;  Fifty-fourth  Infantry,  Iowa 
National  Guard. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  Oct.  1. — The  following  scores  were  made 
at  Armbruster’s,  Greenville,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  1,_  at  50yds.  on 
the  Standard  American  target:  J.  E.  Silliman,  pistol, 
83,  91,  91,  89;  J.  A.  Baker.  Jr.,  pistol,  82,  88,  93,  91,  89, 
87  ,  93  ,  91,  94  ,  97;  L.  T.  Cornish,  target  revolver,  82,  83, 
90,  91;  A.  H.  Isbell,  military  revolver,  90.  91,  90;  J.  L.  R. 
Morgan,  target  revolver,  85,  87,  90,  89;  A.  P.  Lane,  tar¬ 
get  revolver,  93,  95,  91,  93.  90,  93  .  90;  J.  H.  Northrop, 
target  revolver,  77,  82,  85,  82,  82,  79,  86,  78. 
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Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Revolver  Club. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal..  Sept.  27.— Scores  made  in  the 
outdoor  championship  matches  of  the  United  States  Re¬ 
volver  Association  on  the  outdoor  range  of  the  Los 
Angeles,  Cal..  Revolver  Club,  subject  to  the  official  scor¬ 
ing  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Axtell,  the  week  of  Sept.  18-25, 
are  as  follows: 

Match  A. 

A  B  Douglas .  86  85  91  87  89 — 438 

Hr  L  M  Packard .  78  75  72  79  85 — 389 


Match  B. 

Dr  L  M  Packard . 

R  T  Fraser . 

1  C  D  ug  as . 

W  E  Smith . 

]  E  Holcomb . 


86  87  S4  90  86—433 

89  88  86  83  86—432 

85  S7  82  88  85—427 

84  81  85  88  87—425 

70  SI  81  88  91— ill 

I.  C.  Douglas. 


FUR  TRADE  OF  RUSSIA. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Trappers’  Guide,  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  considerable  reference  was  made 
to  the  fur  trade  in  Russia  up  to  the  year  1909. 
We  now  have  more  detailed  and  later  facts  and 
figures  from  a  report  from  Consul-General  John 
H.  Snodgrass,  stationed  at  Moscow. 

Customs  returns  do  not  show  the  extensive  fur 
trade  carried  on  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  As  the  business  is  nearly  all  transacted 
through  German  and  English  commission  houses, 
the  sales  and  purchases  are  accordingly  credited 
to  Germany  and  England. 

For  the  past  two  centuries  a  trade  in  furs  has 
been  carried  on  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  there  having'been  an  interchange  of  pur¬ 
chases  with  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
with  our  marvelous  growth  in  population  and 
wealth  the  sales  (indirect)  have  increased  to 
very  large  proportions.  London  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  fur-distributing  point  in  the 
world,  followed  in  their  importance  by  Leipzig, 
a  large  market  for  European,  American  and 
Asiatic  furs;  Nizhni  Novgorod,  renowned  for 
its  yearly  fair  annually  visited  by  thousands  of 
buyers  and  sellers  from  Europe  and  the  United 
States:  Irbit,  also  noted  for  its  annual  fur  fair; 
Kasan,  whose  trade  is  almost  exclusively  with 
the  dealers  from  Siberia;  Kiachta  near  the  Si- 
berian-Chinese  boundary;  and  Astrakhan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga  noted  as  the  distributing 
point  for  Persian  lamb  skins  gathered  from 
Persia,  Syria  and  Bokhara  and  worn  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Tiflis,  Kharkov,  Baku  and 
Archangel  are  also  important  outlets  for  furs 
produced  in  their  respective  provinces. 

Ermine  is  the  highest  priced  of  all  furs  and 
although  worn  in  general,  is  regarded  as  a  “royal 
fur.’’  It  is  found  only  in  the  north  of  Russia 
and  Scandinavia,  the  most  excellent  Quality  com¬ 
ing  from  Ischim  and  Barabinsk,  Siberia.  The 
ermine  becomes  pure  white  in  winter  in  those 
snow-covered  regions,  where,  if  it  .retained  its 
summer  hue.  the  fact  would  render  it  an  easy 
prey  to  its  enemies.  The  tip  of  the  tail  alone 
remains  black.  Trapping  ermine  is  carried  on 
in  winter  of  necessity;  in  some  localities  they 
are  shot  with  arrows  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  damaging  the  beautiful  and  costly 
coat.  The  skins  rarely  measure  over  a  foot  in 
length,  and  are  disposed  of  by  the  trappers  in 
lots  of  forty,  known  as  “timbers.” 

Ermine  and  sable  are  also  popular  in  Paris, 
and  in  late  years  Americans  have  been  purchas¬ 
ing  ermine,  though  sable  is  still  popular  and  will 
be  difficult  to  displace  in  the  United  States. 

The  Russian  sable,  derived  from  the  marten, 
while  not  so  valuable  as  the  ermine,  is  costly 
enough  to  prevent  its  becoming  common,  some 
skins  being  valued  as  high  as  $5,000  each.  They 
range  in  size  from  15  to  20  inches  in  length  and 
S  to  8  inches  in  breadth.  In  a  genuine  sable  the 
outer  covering  of  hair  is  especially  delicate  in 
quality  and  beautiful  in  color,  it  being  of  a  rich 
blue  tint,  varying  from  \V2  to  2L2  inches  in 
length,  while  the  pelt  is  very  soft,  but  at  the 
same  time  durable.  The  value  and  grades  vary 
according  to  the  district  in  which  thev  are  found, 
the  highest  quality  being  found  in  Yakutsk;  the 
next  best  in  the  Lena  River  district,  while  the 
more  inferior  are  bought  in  the  Lower  Amur 
region.  The  Kamtchatka  sable,  more  brown  in 
color  than  others,  is  regarded  highly  by  the 
Russians.  Still  other  sables,  snared  in  Lapland, 
are  sold  at  the  Russian  fairs. 

It  is  estimated  that  25,000  sables  are  caught 


ORDER  YOUR  SHELLS  NOW 
For  the  Post  Series  Tournament 

At  Indianapolis,  October  18-21, 1910 


SPECIFY 

A  TRAP  LOAD  OF 


BALLISTITE  or  EMPIRE 


SHOOT  A 

SAUER  GUN 

The  Gun  with  a  World-Wide  Reputation 


These  guns  are  made  by  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Son,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
reliable  gun  manufacturing  firms  in  Europe.  By  steadily  improving 
their  plant  since  1752  we  can  safely  say  that  it  has  reached  practical 
perfection. 

The  mechanical  perfection  of  these  guns  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  shake  loose.  The  workmanship  and  finish  on  these  guns  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  Strip  one  from  butt  to  muzzle,  compare  it  with  any  other  machine-made  gun  and 
you  will  find  our  statements  substantiated.  Smooth  action,  hard  shooting,  safety  and  accuracy 
are  combined  to  make  this  “ The  Perfect  Gun." 

Our  October  list  of  Odd  and  Second-hand  Guns  has  just  been  issued.  There  are  many  high  and  medium 
grade  guns  quoted  at  unheard  of  prices.  If  interested  write  us  a  postal.  There’s  a  bargain  there  for  YOU. 

Schoveding  Daly  ^  Gales 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them ;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  ef 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  LovePs  Camps. 


A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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HAV0LINE 


OIL 


is  filtered  freer  of  carbon 
producing  impurities  than 
any  other  oil.  That’s  why — 


It  Makes  a  Difference 


Write  for  booklet 

“Common  Sense  of  Automobile  Lubrication 

HAVOLINE  OIL  CO.,  109  Broad  St.,  New  York 

All  Garages  All  Dealers 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO. 

Agents,  all  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


JTE'RG  XZS'OJV'S' 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 

28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
tors  and  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing-, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc.  • 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Marlin 


Model  1893 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel, 
rifled  deep  on  the  Ballard  system, 
creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet 
with  utmost  accuracy  and  mightiest 
killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and 
perfectly  adjusted.  It  never  clogs.  The  protecting 
wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and  cartridge 
keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from 
getting  into  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells 
away  from  line  of  sight  and  allows  instant  repeat 
shots,  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high 
power  calibres,  it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerful, 
accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  ffZarTcn 
characteristics.  Send  for  our  free  catalog. 
Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 

77/ e  7/?ar/izi  firearms  Co. , 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


To  Shooters  Only 

There  are  140  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  every 
shooter  should  have-  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  all  Amer¬ 
ican  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols, 
ammunition,  reloading  tools,  etc  —in 
the  new  No.  20 

IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 
Tells  how  bullet  moulds  are  made  — how 
to  cast  your  own  bullets  and  reload  your 
shells  -  how  to  save  money  and  do  better 
shooting  with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

FREE — To  shooters  only.  Sent  on  receipt  of  three 
stamps  postage  by 

7%e  TTZar/iiz  firearms  Co. 

27  Willow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Bisildin^  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS" 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


annually  in  Russia,  the  skins  being  disposed  of 
mainly  in  the  London  market,  where  they  are 
distributed  for  sale  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  tails  are  utilized  for  artists’  brushes, 
but  many  so-called  sable-hair  brushes  are  made 
from  the  tail  hair  of  the  Kolinski  or  Tartar  sable 
which  bears  an  inferior  fur.  Mink  furs  are  also  - 
sold  to  those  unacquainted  with  these  articles 
for  sables,  and  so  are  the  Tartar  sables,  which 
are  brought  in  large  quantities  from  Tartary  and 
Siberia.  The  Tartar  sable  is  a  member  of  the 
squirrel  family,  and  while  the  coat  is  brilliantly 
yellow  in  its  native  state,  it  is  dyed  to  resemble 
the  color  of  the  genuine  sable,  and  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  in  many  instances,  even  by  the 
most  experienced  judges.  Sable  is  also  imitated 
by  exporters  in  the  sale  of  dyed  hare,  rabbit, 
muskrat,  fitch  and  marmot  skins,  but  the  im¬ 
posture  is  usually  detected  by  legitimate  and  re¬ 
liable  dealers. 

Should  Americans  purchase  these  high-priced 
furs  it  is  suggested  that  they  patronize,  the  most 
reputable  dealers ;  otherwise  they  are  likely  to 
pay  good  money  for  imitation  furs. 

Travelers  will  find  a  large  number  of  fur 
stores  in  Moscow  from  which  to  make  a  selec¬ 
tion  at  prices  said  to  be  lower  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Europe. 

Although  Russia  is  one  of  the  leading  fur¬ 
exporting  countries,  it  is  also  a  large  importer  of 
furs,  the  demands  on  the  oart  of  the  wealthy 
classes  in  this  connection  increasing  yearly.  Furs 
are  worn  here  for  seve*  months  in  the  year,  so 
it  is  apparent  that  no  other  civilized  country  has 
such  a  necessary  demand  for  these  articles  of 
apparel. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exports 
and  imports  of  furs  from  and  into  Russia  in 
1909; 

Exports. 

Value. 

T  amb  and  goat  skins .  $3,090,515 

Hare  and  rabbit  skins . 462,470 

Wolf,  fox  and  muskrat  skins . . .  41,200 

Otter,  beaver  and  bear  skins .  6,180 

Sable  skins  .  60,770 

Other  furs  .  2,345,310 

Total . $6,006,445 


Imports. 

Marten  skins  .  $11,845 

Sea  otter,  dark  brown  fox,  sable,  chinchilla, 

American  marten,  and  sea  bear  skins,  pulled  153,985 

Muskrat  skins,  undressed  and  undyed .  56,650 

Raccoon,  polecat,  squirrel  skins,  undressed  and 

undyed,  and  sea  bear,  not  pulled . .  86,520 

Opossum  and  kangaroo  skins,  undyed .  527.215 

Orison  skins  .  43,775 

Sqirrrel  a. id  muskrat  tails . .  25,750 

Bear,  wolf,  muskrat,  seal,  tiger  and  panther 

skins,  raw  and  dressed .  28  625 

Lamb  and  goat  skins,  undressed  and  undved....  3'9.870 
Persian  and  other  lamb  skins,  dressed  and  dyed  79.’895 

Muskrat  skins,  dyed  .  187.460 

Opossum  skins,  dved  .  24.790 

Raccoon  and  rabbit  skins,  dyed  .  828,635 

Other  furs,  dressed  and  dyed .  816.275 

Other  furs,  undressed  and  undyed .  134,930 

Fur  linings  .  57,680 

All  other  . .  79,485 


Total.... .  $3,493,245 


THE  IRBIT  FUR  FAIR. 

Irbit,  a  town  in  the  Province  of  Perm,  with 
a  population  of  20,064.  is  situated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Irbit  and  Niza  rivers,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  great  annual  fur  fair  in  Russia,  which 
is  held  from  Feb.  8  to  March  10. 

The  best  way  to  reach  Irbit  is  by  the  Siberian 
express  from  Moscow  to  Tcheliabinsk,  and  there 
change  cars  for  Ivamishlov.  The  fare  from 
Moscow  to  Kanrshlov,  for  first-class  accommo¬ 
dation,  is  about  $46.  The 'distance  from  Kamish- 
lov  to  Irbit,  seventy-three  miles,  has  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  hv  post  horses.  The  charge  for  a  troika 
(sleigh),  to  which  three  horses  are  rigged,  is 
$7.20.  There  are  five  post  stations  on  the  route 
where  the  horses  are  changed. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  of 
business  transactions,  chiefly  in  furs,  the  Irbit 
fair  of  1910  proved  unsuccessful  and  demon¬ 
strated  the  fact  that  its  importance  as  a  center 
of  trade,  attracting  during  the  course  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  such  vast  districts  as  Siberia  and  the  Amur 
and  Kama  regions,  is  rapidly  waning,  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  it  may  be  well  to 
transfer  the  fair  to  another  place,  which,  through 
its  geographical  position,  may  meet  contemporary 
trade  requirements,  but  as  the  diminution  of  the 
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The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si.  Meriden,  Conn. 


fair  is  probably  not  due  to  the  geographical 
position  of  Irbit,  but  seems  rather  to  be  one  of 
the  consequences  of  the  evolution  which  Russian 
trade  is  undergoing,  due  to  its-  growing  net  of 
railway  lines,  which  decentralize  its  trade,  the 
large  Russian  and  foreign  fur  dealers  are  grad¬ 
ually  changing  their  purchases  to  the  places  of 
production,  and  the  Leipzig  furriers  at  their  last 
meeting  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  more 
profitable  to  purchase  their  requirements  in  Si¬ 
berian  furs  through  agents  in  the  fur-producing 
districts,  and  that  this  should  be  done  at  as 
early  a  moment  as  possible. 

The  dealers  in  manufactured  goods  have  al¬ 
ready  transferred  a  considerable  share  of  their 
operations  to  Omsk  and  are  there  catering  for 
the  principal  purchasing  regions,  the  Steppes  and 
Western  Siberia.  This  tendency  toward  decen¬ 
tralization  cannot  be  restrained  by  one  or  two 
places,  and  therefore  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
idea  of  transferring  the  fair  will  be  realized. 

The  sales  in  furs  were  brisk,  aggregating  $4,- 
301,795,  being  $1,142,270  more  than  in  1909.  The 
increase  was  chiefly  in  squirrel  furs,  of  which 
6,225,000  skins  and  tails  were  sold  for  $2,121,- 
2S5,  against  4,180,000  skins  and  $t.  125, 292  in  1907. 
Hare  skins,  marmot  and  fox  skins  also  showed 
an  increase. 

A  large  decrease  is  noted  in  sable  skins,  the 
sales  amounting'  to  only  $267,594,  against  $662,- 
122  in  1909.  the  quantities  brought  to  the  fair 
being  about  10,000  and  20,000  respectively. 

In  purchasing  furs  according  to  names,  such 
as  ermine,  sable,  fox,  etc.,  without  investigating 
their  origin,  the  buyer  is  likely  to  suffer,  for  the 
prices  range  according  to  the  localities  wherein 
the  animals  were  captured. 


A  GHOSTLY  VISITOR. 

Over  the  turf  silently  there  came  toward  me 
a  dim  figure  which,  as  it  approached,  resolved 
itself  into  the  likeness  of  a  lively  old  man  c.othed 
in  black,  with  an  apron  and  gaiters  upon  his 
shapely  legs  and  a  low-crowned,  broad  hat  upon 
his  head.  1 1  is  round  cheeks  were  apples;  his 
nose  was  colored  by  nothing  but  the  soundest 
port,  yet  his  eyes  were  bright  and  youthful — a 
rotund,  comfortable  elder.  Lace  ruffles  were  at 
his  wrists  and  a  pair  of  bands  depended  below 
his  two  ample  chins.  I  assumed  him  to  be  some 
dignitary  of  the  cathedral  with  an  old-fashioned 
taste  in  dress.  A  huge  creel  was  slung  over  his 
plump  shoulders,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fishing  rod.  These  things  placed  him 
among  the  fraternity. 

He  said :  "Master,  well  met !”  and  I  under¬ 
stood  him  to  be  a  facetious  old  gentleman. 
Humor  was  out  of  harmony  with  my  mood,  but 
I  strove  to  be  civil.  "Grammercy !"  said  I, 
“vastly  well  met!”  He  did  not  smile,  and  I 
put  him  down  as  one  of  those  humorists  whom 
their  own  wit  alone  entertains,  and  went  on  fish¬ 
ing.  Minutes  were  precious.  1  was  aware  that 
he  remained  beside  me.  Presently :  "So  ends 
another  merry  mid-summer  day,”  he  observed, 
and  I  heard  a  faint  sigh  follow  the  words.  “It 
has  brought  me  right  good  sport,  whose  memory 
shall  §weeten  all  my  long  year.”  Evidently  he 
got  a  day  on  the  water  each  season.  I  tried  to 
be  glad  that  he  had  done  well ;  I  said  I  was,  but 
my  voice  was  not  convincing.  He  detected  its 
false  ring  instantly.  “And  you,  good  master,” 
he  said,  "have  catched.  I  doubt  not,  an  honest 
store  of  fishes?”  I  said,  not  too  amiably,  that 
I  had  risen  several  big  trout,  but  had  grassed 
nothing  all  day.  “Tush,  tush.!”  he  observed; 
“what  make  of  angler  is  this?”  I  considered 
whether  I  might,  without  all  loss  of  self-respect, 
take  tins  venomous  ancient  by  his  admirable 
middle  and  heave  him  into  the  river.  I  decided 
that  at  all  cost  I  must  keep  my  hands  off  him. 
I  owed  my  fishing  to  a  church  man,  and  the 
clergy  hang  together.' 

I  busied  myself  with  casting  above  some  par¬ 
ticularly  oily  rings.  “And  yet,”  he  remarked 
critically  to  the  sunset,  “he  throweth  deftly  and 
far.  But  why  kneeleth  he?” 

I  rose  abruptly  and  went  fifty  yards  up  stream. 
I  have  never  done  a  ruder  thing,  but  I  was  not 
myself.  And  this  was  nothing  to  what  I  could 
have  done  had  I  not  been  resolved  to  show  him 


forbearance.  I  stared  miserably  at  water  which 
nothing  broke.  The  first  spectral  wreaths  of  the 
river  mist  were  lightening  the  darkness  under 
the  further  bank. 

“Good  master” — unheard  he  had  rejoined  me 
- — “prithee  suffer  a  brother  angler  to  make  closer 
acquaintance  with  that  so  far-throwing  wand.” 
I  held  out  my  split  cane  to  him  dumbly.  He  did 
not  take  it,  but  he  bent  over  it,  peering  at  it 
through  the  small  square  spectacles  he  wore. 
“Aye,”  he  said,  "a  pretty  tool  and  a  valiant. 
But  what  device  is  this?”  “That,”  said  I,  in 
scorn  of  him,  “is  the  reel.  You  perceive,  sim¬ 
ple  sir,  that  the  line,  passing  through  these  ex¬ 
cellently  contrived  rings  upon  the  so-valiant 
wand,  is  retained  upon  a  central  drum,  and  may 
be  drawn  off”  (I  drew  some  off)  “or  rolled  up 
at  will  by  the  miraculous  turning  of  this  deft 
little  pin.”  I  wound  up,  as  ironically  as  I  might. 

Again  my  humor  failed  to  touch  him.  His 
eyes  were  round  with  amazement  and  delight. 
“Is  it  even  so?”  he  breathed  reverently.  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  I  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic  or  with 
a  supreme  artist,  in  either  of  which  cases  every¬ 
thing  must  be  forgiven  him.  Humoring  him  or 
playing  up  to  him — I  cared  not  which,  for  the 
rise  was  over; — I  indicated  the  gut  trace.  “This,” 
I  said,  “is  the  gut,  made  by  extending  the  en¬ 
trails  of  the  silkworm.  See  how  strong  it  is 
and  how  transparent.”  I  tugged  on  it.  “And 
see,  here  is  the  fly — a  sedge.  There  are  500 
other  patterns  (sold  at  half  a  crown  a  dozen), 
all  of  which  I  have  in  these  boxes.”  I  opened 
my  creel  and  permitted  him  to  peep  within. 
“This,”  I  went  on,  “is  my  bottle  of  paraffin  oil 
with  which  I  anoint  the  fly  to  make  it  float  more 
yarely.  and  so  deceive  and  master  these  subtle 
fishes.  There  are  the  pincers  with  which  I  pick 
my  flies  out  of  their  boxes.  Here  is  a  tube  of 
dubbin — I  smear  it  on  my  line,  reverend  sir,  and 
this  causes  it  to  float  most  excellently.  Thus 
with  but  one  little  twitch  I  do  hook  the  brutes. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  to  dry  my 
flies  withal  if  haply  they  be  wetted.  Here - ” 

“Good  gentleman,”  he  said,  interrupting,  “no 
more,  I  pray  you.  1  am  dazed !  Tell  me  but 
one  thing.  How  cometh  it  that  with  so  many 
cunning  aids,  thy  skill,  which  sufficeth  surely,  as 
I  have  seen,  hath  brought  nothing  to  land  in  a 
long  day’s  angling?”  I  was  silent.  A  question 
at  once  more  pertinent  and  more  impertinent 
had  never  been  put  to  me,  or  one  less  easy  to 
answer.  "Behold,”  he  said,  “these  my  own  un¬ 
worthy  weapons.  My  wand  a  single  timber  shoot 
of  ash,  my  line  tied  up  to  its  tip,  three  twisted 
strands  from  the  tail  of  my  good  gray  mare, 
and  my  two  great  bouncing  bumbles  fashioned 
by  these  fingers  from  the  hackles  of  my  old 
gamecock  that  died  gloriously  in  Will  Andrew’s 
pit  a  sennight  come  Tuesday.”  As  I  looked  at 
the  dreadful  tackle  my  heart  swelled  with  pity 
for  the  man.  But  he  had  said  something  about 
good  sport.  Well,  there  were  chub  in  the  river; 


Y  OU  know  ruffed  grouse — monarchs  of  the  up¬ 
lands.  You  know,  also,  that  a  crippled  ruffed 
grouse  has  a  trick  or  two  for  evading  the  game  bag. 
The  only  ruffed  grouse  you  can  show  for  a  day  in 
the  bush — unless  your  dog  is  a  go*  d  one  ant  your 
luck  is  unusual — are  the  birds  you  got  by  good 
clean  kills. 

There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  CuSS  words  as 
searching  for  crippled  birds.  Men  who  shoot 
Lefever  guns  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  waste  time 
Iruitlessly  chasing  cripples — they  pick  up  their  birds 
dead  and  hurry  after  fresh  game. 

Any  man  who  has  swung  a  Lefever  true  on  a 
rocketing  pair  of  upland  kings  does  not  wonder  at 
the  result — he  banks  on  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Baring. 

But  Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  the  19  exclusive 
advantages. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes,  which  are  fully  explained  in 
our  new  catalogue.  Study  them  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  Lefever  wise.  You  need  a  copy.  Write  to-day. 
Lefever  Arms  Co.,  23  Maltbie  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  26 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Sept.  27 
Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  28  - 


96  ex  100 
96  ex  100 
96  ex  100 


The  above  scores  made  by  L.  S.  German 
demonstrate  the  regularity  and  reliability  of 
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he  might  conceivably  have  caught  a  brace  of 
chub. 

“And  yet,’’  he  went  on,  “see  what  I  have 
taken.”  As  he  spoke  he  unslung  his  creel,  in¬ 
verted  it,  and  upon  the  grass  there  poured  a 
cascade  of  trout — fat,  golden,  ponderous.  In¬ 
stinctively  I  removed  my  hat.  Lunatic  or  fan¬ 
tastic,  here  was  my  master.  “There  be  a  dozen 
and  three,”  he  said  in  a  satisfied  voice.  "The 
others  are  above,  concealed  beneath  a  bush. 
These  since  seven  of  the  clock.”  “The  others,” 
I  gasped,  “how  many,  in  heaven’s  name?” 
“Threescore  and  two,”  he  announced  simply. 
“Look,  you !” — he  moved  the  heap  of  fish  with 
his  hand  and  disclosed  a  stupendous  fish  of  about 
six  pounds’  weight — “here  is  a  shapely  gentle¬ 
man.  A  gladsome  time  he  gave  me,  forcing  me 
to  cast  all  twice  to  the  river.  But  the  floating 
wand  betrayed  him.  I  rode  my  pony  into  him, 
and  now  he  is  mine !” 

“You  rode  your  pony?”  “Ay,  marry!  I’m 
not  so  young  as  I  was,  and  old  Tom  has  carried 
me  since  noon.  He  has  gone  round  to  stable, 
for  my  turf  is  not-  for  hooves  to  tread.”  “Your 
turf?”  “Ay,  marry!”  said  the  old  gentleman 
carelessly,  as  he  placed  the  fish  back  in  the 
creel.  “Hah!”  he  exclaimed,  weighing  the  thing 
in  his  hand,  “I  have  seen  a  worse  evening’s  fish¬ 
ing.  Trust  me.  There  is  two  stone  in  there, 
my  master.”  As  he  spoke  the  strap  gave  be¬ 
neath  the  inordinate  weight  of  chalk  stream 
trout  and  slipped  through  his  fingers.  The  creel 
fell  to  earth.  I  stooped — for  this  man  was 
worthy  of  all  reverence — and  picked  the  thing 
up,  bracing  myself  unconsciously  to  lift.  •  My 
body  flew  upward  with  a  jerk  which  caused  me 
severe  pain,  and  when  I  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  surprise  the  creel  was  in  his  hands. 
In  the  gathering  darkness  I  must  have  failed  to 
take  hold  of  it. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  “I  thank  you.  And  now  B  will 


even  wish  you  .a  good  night’s  rest,  and,  an  you 
angle  on  the  morrow,  a  fair  south  wind  and  a 
dark  water.”  So  saying  he  began  to  move  si¬ 
lently  away.  “But  don't  you  fish  to-morrow?” 
I  cried.  It  would  be  an  education  to  see  this 
angler  at  work. 

The  river  mist  was  now  thickening  fast  and 
partly  by  the  faint  pallor  in  the  west,  which  was 
all  that  remained  of  mid-summer  day,  partly  by 
the  golden  glow  of  the  moon,  now  climbing 
among  the  branches  of  the  elms  in  the  close,  I 
could  see  his  vague  but  comfortable  shape  amb¬ 
ling  softly  from  me.  “Let  me  see  you  fish  to¬ 
morrow,”  I  cried.  “Nay,  nay,”  he  replied,  his 
voice  lessened  by  distance ;  “not  to-morrow, 
gentle  sir.  I  must  wait  my  year — my  long,  long- 
year.”  Again  I  heard  the  gentle  sigh,  and  with 
it  the  dark  shadow  that  was  my  acquaintance 
became  one  with  the  blackness  that  filled  a  space 
between  two  ageless  yews. — The  Field. 


CHARGED  BY  ELEPHANTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Spectator 
tells  of  a  trip  made  to  the  Nilgiri  Hills  in  West¬ 
ern  India  during  the  delay  of  the  ship  on  which 
he  was.  He  had  heard  that  sambur  deer  were 
plenty  there,  and  though  poorly  armed,  set  out 
with  one  companion. 

The  day  after  reaching  a  village  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  night  before  one  of  the 
villagers  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  elephant. 

It  appears  that  the  man,  who  was  a  keeper 
of  tame  elephants  used  for  the  purpose  of  haul¬ 
ing  timber  in  the  surrounding  jungle,  awoke 
hearing  a  noise  in  his  compound,  and  presum¬ 
ably  thinking  that  one  of  his  elephants  was 
eating  his  plantain  trees,  went  out  to  drive  the 
beast  into  its  proper  Quarters,  only  to  realize 
his  mistake  when  too  late  to  save  his  life,  as 


the  elephant  was  a  wild  one,  and  turned  on  him 
and  killed  him. 

My  .informant,  who  was  an  old  shikari,  told 
me  that  there  was  a  herd  of  elephants  in  the 
vicinity  and  that  they  had  done  a  lot  of  damage 
to  the  crops,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  care  to 
have  a  shot  at  them. 

Previous  to  this  I  had  had  no  really  danger¬ 
ous  big  game  shooting,  and  my  companion  very 
little  experience  of  any  sort  of  shooting  at  all, 
and,  moreover,  I  did  not  feel  overconfident  with 
regard  to  my  weapons  and  ammunition,  but  I 
realized  that  it  was  a  chance  of  a  lifetime  and 
concluded  that  the  opportunity  was  too  good 
to  miss.  Accordingly  I  arranged  for  the  best 
shikari  in  the  village  to  accompany  me  and  for 
three  of  the  jungle  people  to  track  the  animals, 
and  by  8  o'clock  we  started  off. 

About  a  mile  outside  the  village,  while  going 
through  some  paddy  fields  toward  the  hills,  we 
came  upon  tracks  of  elephants  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  for  some  distance  afterward  until  well  into 
the  jungle  we  had  no  dufficulty  in  following 
their  footmarks,  which  steadily  went  up  hill; 
the  track  was  some  four  feet  broad  and  the 
walking  easy,  although  very  hot,  so  that  we 
made  good  progress  for  some  five  miles  or  so. 

We  began  to  think  that  the  herd  had  prob¬ 
ably  traveled  some  miles  since  morning,  and 
that  it  was  exceedingly  unlikely  that  we 
should  see  anything  of  them,  when  suddenly 
our  trackers  came  back  to  tell  us  that  there 
was  a  herd  of  elephants  feedinc  in  some  bam¬ 
boos  about  half  a  mile  off.  All  was  now  ex¬ 
citement.  We  jumped  up  at  once  and  looked  to 
our  rifles.  I  gave  my  shotgun  to  my  shikari, 
one  barrel  being  loaded  with  ball,  the  other  be¬ 
ing  choked,  with  orders  to  him  to  keen  close 
behind  me  and  hand  it  to  me  if  I  required  it. 
We  went  slowly  and  cautiously  forward,  our 
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luncheon  carriers  staying  behind  up  a  tree  for 
safety. 

The  jungle  now  became  denser  and  the  track 
difficult  to  follow,  and  all  up  hill.  There  was 
dead  silence  all  around  us  and  we  knew  not  at 
what  moment  we  should  come  on  the  herd.  We 
slowly  came  to  the  spot  where  our  trackers 
had  seen  the  elephants,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  them.  They  had  evidently  moved  off.  We 
crossed  a  depression  in  the  ground  where  there 
was  nothing  but  bamboos,  some  upright,  others 
lying  across  our  path,  making  our  progress 
very  slow. 

Gradually  we  emerged  from  it,  each  step 
taken  with  caution.  The  ground  became  steeper 
again  and  we  took  advantage  of  every  opening 
between  bamboo  clumps,  wild  tapioca  and  trees 
to  proceed.  We  again  came  to  a  slight  clear¬ 
ing  some  few  yards  in  extent,  and  my  shikari 
was  whispering  to  one  of  the  trackers  to  go 
ahead  and  see  if  he  could  locate  where  the 
elephants  were,  and  particularly  where  the 
longest  tusker  was,  when  suddenly  in  the  dead 
silence  we  heard  right  in  front  of  us  some  dis¬ 
tance  ahead  a  terrific  noise — trees  coming 
down,  and  the  crash  of  them  coming  closer  and 
closer. 

My  friend  C.  dived  into  a  bamboo  clump  to 
my  right  front.  I  had  barely  time  to  get  be¬ 
hind  a  small  tree  some  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  where  I  tried  to  make  myself  as  small 
as  possible,  when  I  saw  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  huge  elephant  making  straight  for  me  and 
directly  over  the  bamboos  where  C.  was  lying. 
I  threw  up  my  rifle  and  fired  as  near  as  I  could 
judge  low  down  at  the  center  of  his  forehead 
by  the  juncture  of  his  trunk.  My  doing  so 
brought  the  beast  up  all  standing;  its  ears  went 
out  like  a  bat’s  wings,  and  I  shot  again  with 
my  left  barrel  at  the  same  spot.  I  threw  out 
the  empty  cartridges,  put  in  two  more,  tried  to 
close  the  breech  of  my  rifle  and  could  not.  I 
looked  round  for  my  second  gun— my  shikari 
had  disappeared  and  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

As  I  turned  my  head  back  I  was  aware  of  a 
large  cow  elephant  with  a  young  one  about  four 
feet  high  standing  right  underneath  her — both 
with  their  heads  turned  toward  me  and  looking 
straight  at  me— some  five  and  a  half  yards  dis¬ 
tant.  She  trumpeted  and  came  toward  me.  I 
could  not  close  the  breech  and  quite  realized 
I  was  in  a  tight  place.  I  turned  and  bolted, 
falling  on  my  face  a  few  feet  away  over  some 
wild  tapioca  across  my  path  and  expecting  that 
any  second  might  be  my  last. 

During  my  flight  and  fall  I  was  still  wonder¬ 
ing  why  I  could  not  close  the  breech  of  the 
rifle,  and  only  after  I  was  down  did  I  realize 
that  my  rifle  had  not  got  rebounding  locks,  to 
which  I  was  accustomed,  and  that  before  I 
could  close  the  breech  I  must  recock  the  ham¬ 
mers.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  I  did 
so  and  stood  up,  only  to  find  that  all  was 
silence  around. 

My  friend  C.  came  out  of  the  bamboos  and 
stated  that  he  had  had  the  narrowest  shave  of 
his  life,  as  he  was  actually  waiting  to  roll  over 
on  one  side  or  the  other  when  the  animal  came 
over  him,  as  he  expected  it  must. 

The  natives  came  up  and  stated  that  they  hact 
seen  eight  elephants,  which  appeared  to  have 
charged  right  through  us.  We  went  forward 
and  found  a  pool  of  blood  twelve  and  a  half 
yards  from  my  tree,  where  the  first  elephant 
had  been  sighted,  not  two  yards  from  the  bam¬ 
boos.  The  second  elephant  had  evidently 
missed  sight  of  me  when  I  fell,  hence  my  escape 
from  her.  The  one  I  shot  was  picked  up  three 
miles  off  with  two  bullets  in  its  head,  and  so 
ended  a  most  exciting  day’s  shooting. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
P'&gs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evening  and  dull  outdoor  days 
‘to  swap  lies.” 


The  latest  product  exemplifying  Smith  Gun  perfection  is  our 
20-Gauge  Hammerless — just  out — and  almost  as  light  as  a  feather. 
In  reality  it  weighs  from  5f  to  7  lbs.  It  shows  what  can  be  done 
in  making  a  fine  gun  at  a  low  price.  It  is  simply  all  gun  and  no  frills. 


THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  90  Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  mechanical  precision  of  the  adjustment  of 
a  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  approximates  perfec¬ 
tion.  By  reason  of  it  a  Smith  Gun  cannot  shoot 
loose.  The  longer  you  shoot  it  the  tighter  it  gets.  And  so  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  your  gun-troubles  are  eliminated. 

NEVER  in  the  long  history  of  gun-making  has  there  been  made  so  great 
an  improvement  as  the  Hunter  One-Trigger  attachment,  which  can  be 
put  on  all  Smith  Guns.  It  stands  for  the  greatest  accuracy— and  is 
helping  to  make  world’s  records.  Your  dealer  should  be  able  to  tell  you 
all  about  it.  So  will  our  new  and  handsomely  lithographed  Catalogue, 
which  you  may  have  on  request. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 


By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  *he  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod&;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  6o  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $i.oo. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO„  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges.  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serve*  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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"Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

CJ  No  other  firm  in  theivorld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
9$  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

Cj[  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York,  and  home  again .  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  With  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 

311  Broadway  New  York  City 

. . 1 

PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach.  Va. 


I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  6  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

_ Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS.  Boydton,  Va. 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 

Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Fla. 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 

HORNS. "" 

Big  Horns  this  Year! 

Feed  has  been  good  and  bull  moose  have  thrived.  Season 
now  open.  Trout,  game  birds,  bear,  and  fur  are  plenty. 
We  have  a  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  on  the 
biggest  lake  in  N.  S.,  12  miles  from  nearest  town. 
Board  $2.00.  Guides  $2.50  and  found.  Canoes  50  cents  per 
day.  Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Boston  or  New  York 
to  Caledonia,  Queens  county,  N.  S.,  via  Yarmouth  boats 
and  H.  &  S.  W.  R.  R.  Notify  us  number  guides  re¬ 
quired  and  length  of  trip.  We  do  the  rest. 

P.  H.  MOORE,  President, 

CAMP  ROSSIGNOLLtd. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 


HUNTERS’  RETREAT. 

Good  partridge  and  rabbit  shooting.  For  particulars  write 
N.  B.  BROWN,  Bethel,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  167  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  190S  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Hu  n  iing — Fish  ing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Hook  Point  Camps,  Mattawamkeag  Lake,  the  haunt  of 
deer,  moose  and  duck,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
his  college  vacations  with  the  present  proprietor,  “Bill” 
Sewall.  Individual  camps,  open  fireplaces.  Motor  boats. 
Registered  guides.  Terms,  $2.00  per  day;  $10.50  per  week. 
Address,  W.  W.  SEWALL,  Island  Falls,  Me. 


Sebois  Bridge  Camps,  Pattern  Me.,  Luther  Hall,  Prop.— 
Situated  on  headwaters  of  Sebois  River,  between  East 
Branch  Penobscot  and  the  famous  Oxbow  region.  In¬ 
terested  parties  may  obtain  map  of  hunting  territory 
upon  application.  Our  teams  meet  parties  at  Patten. 
LUTHER  HALL,  Sebois  Bridge  Hunting  Camps,  Pat¬ 
ten,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

H.  R.  Horton,  Flagstaff,  Me.,  is  prepared  to  guide  hunt¬ 
ers  in  any  section  of  the  State.  Familiar  with  the  best 
moose  and  deer  territory.  Reports  best  conditions  for 
many  years.  Bear,  deer,  moose,  cat,  ducks  and  partridge 
shooting.  Services  now  available. 

Nova  Scotia. — Good  chances  for  sporting  men  in  Liscomb 
Woods,  Guysboro  county,  three  to  eight  miles  from  post 
road.  Moose  and  trout  plentiful.  Railroad  thirteen  miles. 
For  particulars  apply  to  JAS.  W.  MACDONALD 
(licensed  guide),  Caledonia,  Guysboro  Co.,  N.  S. 


For  good  hunting  and  good  fishing  and  good  camps, 
good  fare,  come  to  Randall  Camps  via  Moosehead  Lake, 
Lily  Bay  and  Roach  River.  Two  outlying  camps  pur¬ 
pose  for  hunting  big  game.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
moose  hunting.  Address  C.  H.  Randall,  Roach  River,  Me. 


A  good  place  to  take  your  hunting  trip  this  fall  at  Joe 
Mary  Lakes.  Moose,  deer,  bear,  partridge  and  other 
small  game  plentiful. 

Address  E.  W.  HARRIS,  West  Seboois,  Me. 

19  Via  Bangor  Aroostook  Railroad. 


Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey.— 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


KEDGEMAKOOGE  ROD  &  GUN  CLUB,  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA,  LTD.  The  above  Club  will  be  open  for  non¬ 
members  during  the  moose  hunting  season  of  1910.  For 
information  apply  to  L.  D.  MITCHELL,  Manager,  New 
Grafton,  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Milford  House  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  head¬ 
waters  or  lakes  of  the  Liverpool  or  Mersey  River.  It  is 
thq  starting  point  to  the  best  shooting  place  in  the 
province  for  large  and  small  game. 

A.  D.  THOMAS,  South  Milford,  Nova  Scotia. 


Sportsmen  who  are  looking  for  big  game  shooting,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity,  but  write  to  Geo.  B.  Campbell, 
Camp  Peep,  Griswold,  Maine.  Camps  on  the  line  of  rail¬ 
road.  Also  back  in  woods.  New  grounds  and  the  best  of 
everything. 


HUNTING  IN 
THE  MAINE  WOODS 

Deer,  moose,  partridge  and  ’coon  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season 

one  of  the  few  places  in  the  wilderness  where  the  whole 
family  can  go  and  each  find  enjoyment,  with  all  the 
material  comforts  of  home;  thirty  ponds  and  lakes  within 
radius  of  three  miles;  outlying  camps  on  Mt.  Katahdin, 
Rainbow  Lake,  Hurd  Pond;  reservations  limited  to  20 
during  Sept.;  12  during  hunting  season,  6  during  winter; 
when  snowshoeing,  trapping,  tobogganing  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  woods  can  be  enjoyed.  Guides,  outfits  and 
supplies  furnished;  daily  mail;  individual  log  camps. 

GUIDES  available  at  this  camp:  Joe  Frances,  John  L. 
Mitchell,  Jos.  Dennis,  Peter  Ranco,  Newell  Paul,  Sapiel 
Paul,  Jos.  Orson  and  others. 

HERBERT  M.  HOWES,  Debsconeag,  Me. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO„ 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  "Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Prtoe,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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For  Salt. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

W«  bare  the  only  e»t*bliihment  dealing  in  young  imall- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vigor¬ 
ous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  J  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wiramaus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Proton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 


TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 


Eggs,  fry.  yearlings 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


atocking 

TROUT 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

UDAftlf  TOAIIT  °f  >11  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DftUvft  IlU/w  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE— BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 


(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


5000  FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  price  list  and  catalog.  It’s  free. 

DE  KLEINE  BROS.,  Jamestown,  Mich.  Box  106. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

r 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6*4x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kjennet  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale.— A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointer,, 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price.  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. _ 

For  Sale — Ready  for  Delivery. — I  am  offering  for  sale  one 
of  the  finest  fitters  of  Airedale  puppies  I  have  ever 
raised,  by  Ch.  The  Norseman  ex  Skelbrook  Judee.  These 
pups  are  strong  and  healthy,  having  free  range  of  my 
farm.  Also  some  very  fine  brood  bitches  for  sale. 
GEORGE  H.  GIBBS,  Pin  Oak  Kennels,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Bull  Terriers,  Fox  Terriers,  Toy  Spaniels,  Etc. — Safe 
delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Shipped  per  Adams 
Express,  $6  to  $25.  W.  L.  MANDERSON,  5110  Willows 
Ave.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURfiANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 

Dogs  broken  on  game.  Satisfactioli  guaranteed.  Terms 
reasonable.  PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  L.  I. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

36  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Taxidermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.’’ 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  IN.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin.  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Prlc.,  50  cent*  per  Bottle 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Bog  Diaeaoe*. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER.  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  13li 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Celebrated  HVNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

.  C  a  p  e  r- 

K,a  V z  ■ e  s> 

black  game, 
wild  tur- 
keys,  quail, 
ri  rabbits, 
deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  tf 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED 

Fine  specimen,  skull  and  horns  of  black-tail  deer,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  mounted.  Nothing  but  extra  good  head  wanted. 
Give  exact  beam  length,  number  of  points  and  circumter 
ence  of  beam  at  base.  J.  C.  PHILLIPS,  Wenham  Mass. 


WANTED. 

A  few  of  the  right  sort  of  men — gentlemen  and  true  sports¬ 
men — to  join  me  in  forming  a  trout  fishing  and  shooting 
club  at  Batchawana  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  48  miles  north  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Attractions  and  sport  unsurpassed.  If 
interested,  write  for  particulars  to  S.  B.  NEWBERRY 
(V.-P.  and  Mgr.  Sandusky  Cement  Co.),  Sandusky,  O. 


“Property  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE,  ADIRONDACKS 

1000  acres,  surrounding  beautilul  lake  of  300  acres;  alti¬ 
tude  1700  feet;  choice  site  gentlemen’s  camp,  summer 
hotel  or  school;  fishing  and  hunting  club;  actors’  or 
society  colony;  timber  on  property  is  enough  to  cover 
price;  very  accessible.  F.  and  S..  Box  24.S.  Northville.  N  V 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two.  miles  from  Corry, 
Pa.,  part  under  cultivation,  balance  has  white 
pine,  maple  and  birch  timber  on  it.  Suitable  for 
commercial  trout  hatchery  or  club  house.  Sev¬ 
eral  never-failing  springs  that,  combined,  will 
flow  about  i.ooo  gallons  of  soft  water  per 
minute.  Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advan¬ 
tages.  The  Pennsylvania  or  Erie  railroad  give 
Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  express  service.  Ad¬ 
dress:  A.  G.  BULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


THE  BIG-GAME  HUNTER 

May  we  help  you  make  a  selection  of  a  rifle?  We  carry 
the  most  complete  stock  in  New  York,  and  our  salesmen  are 
men  of  experience  whose  advice  may  be  depended  on.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  the  “Savage,”  the  greatest  of  all  game  getters, 
but  carry  in  stock  all  other  popular  makes.  Our  catalogue 
No.  46  illustrates  and  tells  the  net  prices  of  everything  a 
hunter  needs.  May  we  send  you  one? 

The  Wonderful  Hoxie  Bullet. 

Hoxieized  cartridges  make  a  small  caliber  light  weight  rifle 
powerful  enough  for  the  largest  game.  A  Hoxie  bullet  will 
go  clear  through  bone  or  any  hard  substance,  but  when  it 
strikes  flesh  or  tissue  it  immediately  expands.  Its  penetration 
and  killing  qualities  are  really  wonderful.  Put  up  in  boxes 
of  ten  and  supplied  in  all  makes  of  smokeless  central  fire 
sporting  sizes.  May  we  tell  you  more  about  them? 

May  we  send  you  our  complete  catalog? 

It  illustrates  and  describes  thousands  of  different  articles — 

Rifles,  Revolvers,  Guns,  Camping  Outfits,  Canoes,  Boxing 
Gloves,  and  Supplies  for  Gymnasium,  and  all  Sports. 

ASK  FOR  No.  46. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Maine  Hunting  Licenses  For  Sale  Here. 

15  17  Warren  St..  near  Broadway  NEW  VORK 


Our  List  of 

Second-Hand 

Guns 

comprises  many  of  the  best 

Bargains 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  24th  Streets  New  York 


GREENER  RIFLES 

KILL  the  GAME 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty~five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Some  rifles  excel  in  piercing 
armor  plate  or  beef  steak 
smashing.  GREENER 
rifles  are  built  to  kill 
Big  Game,  they  are  made 
under  the  direct  supervision 
of  members  of  the  Firm, 
who  have  shot  game  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We 
know  by  actual  experience 
what  the  Sportsman  wants, 
and  the  numerous  testimonials  from  Big  Game 
Hunters  prove  that  we  can  fill  their  wants. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

Let  us  send  you  our  price  list 

W.  W.  GREENER,  gunmaakerifle 

68  Haymarket,  London,  S.  W.,  and  Birmingham. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TR4VEL, NATURE  STUDY  SHOOTING,  FISHING. CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

entered  as  second  class  FOR  ESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE  I 

MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  5T..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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IV here  Rolls  the  Kooskia 


THE  SURF  CASTER 

From  a  photograph  by  Matt  Stratton. 
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OF  ALL  THE  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  IN  THE  WORLD 


there  can  be  only  one  best.  Every  man  interested  in  shooting  owes  it  to  himself  to  at  least  be 
posted  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  which  is  the  best. 

If  one  of  our  salesmen  could  come  to  you  and  show  you  a  Stevens  No.  522  Trap-Shooter  you  would 
probably  give  him  an  opportunity  to  at  least  explain  the  good  features  of  this  gun. 

In  the  meantime  won’t  you  let  us  do  this  as  well  as  we  can  by  correspondence?  There  are  certain  exclusive 
features  in  this  6-Shot  Repeating  Shotgun  that  no  other  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  use. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  short  line  we  will  send  you  a  detailed  description,  and  you  will  be  that  much  nearer  to 
finding  out  which  is  the  best 

OF  ALL  THE  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Made  with  full  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy  stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches  in 
length,  drop  at  heel  2%  inches,  drop  at  comb  1/4  inches,  weight  lV±  pounds.  No  deviations.  The  No.  522  lists 
at  $40.00.  Made  also  as  No.  525  De  Luxe  with  straight  or  pistol  grip,  barrel  length  26  to  32  inches,  and  reasonable 
options.  The  No.  525  lists  at  $50.00. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  324,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


,  Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs— as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian.  . 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Going  after  trout— 

after  bass  —  after 

ESjjft  c V)  '  1 

muscalonge  or  just 

rtf  fi 

for  a  few  days 
fishing  ?  We  are 

Philadelphia’s 

Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

We’ve  every  fisherman’s  needful— 

\  -  ^ 

for  salt  and 

fresh  water.  And  at 

\ 

prices  that  will  please  you.  Write 
Jor  catalog"  D"  and  give  us  an  idea 

\  t'fV 

of  your  needs.  Often  we  have  in- 

teresting  specials. 

SHANNON 

816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

FIRE  FIGHTING  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

A  Government  official  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
describes  the  method  ol  fire  fighting  employed 
by  the  Forest  Service  in  the  reserves  of  the 
YVest.  He  says : 

The  Government  method  of  fighting  and  con¬ 
trolling  forest  fires  are  simple.  They  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  extreme  care  to  prevent  as 
many  fires  as  possible,  and  plain,  businesslike 
methods  of  getting  to  work  on  the  flames  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered  and  staying  with 
the  fire  until  it  is  out. 

An  axe,  a  mattock,  a  pick,  a  shovel  and  a  wet 
gunnysack,  water  if  obtainable,  are  the  forest 
rangers’  fire  fighting  apparatus.  In  the  more-ac¬ 
cessible  regions,  where  water  is  abundant,  wagons 
equipped  with  hose  are  used.  But  these  are  im¬ 
possible  far  up  in  the  mountains  where  the  most 
sure-footed  horses  find  progress  difficult. 

There  the  work  is  done  by  the  cool,  nervy 
rangers.  Trained  woodmen  they  are  who  know 
their  work  and  have  the  heart  to  do  it.  They 
haunt  the  high  places  and  keep  persistent  watch 
over  the  surrounding  country  for  miles. 

•When  they  see  a  fire  they  go  to  it.  If  it  looks 
too  big  for  one  or  two  men  to  handle  they  hurry 
to  the  nearest  station  for  help.  In  some  of  the 
ranges  the  telephone  and  telegraph  wire  and  the 
railroads  are  at  their  disposal. 

The  fire-fighting  crews  of  the  forest  service 
are  well  organized.  One  man  is  always  in 
charge.  All  know  their  business.  The  first  rule 
is  to  _  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then 
organization  counts.  A  well  organized  small 
crew  can  do  more  work  in  an  hour  than  an 
ordinary  gang  of  able-bodied  men,  well-inten¬ 
tioned  but  ignorant,  could  accomplish  in  twenty- 
four. 

In  most  cases  the  battle  between  the  rangers 
and  the  fire  is  a  hand-to-hand  conflict.  Using 
coats,  slickers,  gunnysacks  or  whatever  they 
'have,  Uncle  Sam’s  guardians  go  after  the  fire 
as  though  it  were  a  den  of  snakes,  and  beat  it 
■out.  Dirt,  if  it  is  loose,  may  be  dug  and  thrown 
on  the  fire. 

Sometimes  water  is  absolutely  necessary.  Often 
it  has  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  and  must 
be  used  economically.  A  little  water  is  thrown 

•  on  the  ground  to  deaden  the  fire,  and  then  beat¬ 
ing  begins. 

Ihe  great  danger  lies  in  what  are  known  as 
crown  fires.  They  are  the  fires  which  move 
along  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Naturally  they  move  more  rapidly  because  of 
the  air  that  fans  them. 

The  crown  fires  were  responsible  for  the  great 
damage  recently  done  in  Idaho.  They  got  ahead 
of  the  guards  and  rangers,  passed  beyond  all 
human  control,  and  took  their  tribute  in  life  and 
property. 

Of  the  thousands  of  fires  that  are  put  out 
every  year  in  the  National  reserves  before  they 
get  well  started,  the  general  oublic  knows  noth¬ 
ing.  They  are  part  of  the  regular  routine  of 
the  forest  guards  and  rangers. 

The  amount  spent  on  forest  fire  fighting  by 
the  Forest  Service  is  approximately  $50,000  a 

*  year  in  ordinary  years.  Twice  or  three  times 
that  sum  would  not  seem  large  in  view  of  the 
amount  of  property  saved,  to  say  nothing  of 
loss  of  life  prevented. 


Best  SHELLS 
For  Best  GUNS 

Safety,  Results  and  Efficiency,  depend  as  much 
upon  the  Cartridges  as  upon  the  Gun.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  Sportsmen,  whatever  the  gun  may  he, 

use  the  best  ammunition. 

Our  Hand-loaded  “V.  L.  D.” 
Shells  are  the  Best  and 
always  fresh 

Shells  loaded  to  order  at  short  notice 


Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  24th  Streets  NeW  York  City,  N.  Y. 


“WESTLEY-RJCHARDS” 


English  Guns  in  Stock 


The  famous  Westley-Richards  Hand  Made  Double  Barrel  Field  Gun,  in  12,  16  and  20  gauge. 
Also  double  and  single  barrel  Trap  Guns,  the  latter  with  ventilated  ribs.  The  discriminating 
gunner  will  appreciate  the  fine  workmanship,  elegant  appearance  and  easy  handling  qualities 
of  these  world-renowned  arms.  A  critical  examination  and  comparison  with  other  makes  is 
invited.  The  higher  grades  are  fitted  with  single  triggers  and  hand  detachable  locks.  Import 
orders  for  “made  to  order”  guns  receive  special  care.  • 

—  Prices  Range  from  $103.25  to  $595.00  ~~ 

When  the  high  quality  of  these  guns  is  considered  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  prices  are 
moderate.  If  you  cannot  call,  may  we  send  you  a  special  Westley-Richards  Catalogue  and 
give  you  full  particulars  by  mail? 


SPORTING  GOODS  CATALOGUE  FREE:— A  book  that  gives  low  net  prices  on  6000  articles  for  those 
who  indulge  in  Camping,  Hunting,  Trap-Shooting,  Out-of-door  or  Indoor  Sports.  It  contains  336  pages, 
filled  with  accurate  descriptions  and  over  1500  pictures.  It  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  "'No.  46.” 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO„ 


15  and  17  Warren  Street,  near  Broadway  -  -  New  York  City 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty, 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive,  playground  in  the  world. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department. 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Hunting  in  Many  Lands. 

Contents:  Hunting  in  East  Africa,  W.  A.  Chanter.  To 
the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  George  H.  Gould.  A  Canadian 
.Moose  Hunt,  Madison  Grant.  A  Hunting  Trip  in  India, 
Elliott  Roosevelt.  Dog  Sledging  in  the  North,  D.  M. 
Barringer.  Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Henry  T.  Allen. 
A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Sierras,  Alden  Sampson.  The 
Ascent  of  Chief  Mountain,  ITenry  L.  Stimson.  The 
Cougar,  Casper  W.  Whitney.  Big  Game  of  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Hunting  in  the  Cattle 
Country,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Wolf  Coursing,  Roger  D. 
Williams.  Game  Laws,  Charles  E.  Whitehead.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  George  S.  An¬ 
derson.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Protection  Act. 
Head  Measurements  of  the  Trophies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Exposition.  National  Park 
Protective  Act.  Price  $2.50. 

Modern  Sporting  Gunnery. 

Written  by  the  well-known  English  gun  expert  Mr. 
ITenry  Sharp,  and  contains  525  pages  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  tells  of  the  various  makes  of  guns  and  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  art  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  mechanism,  bor¬ 
ing,  effect  of  different  loads,  and  gives  the  results  of 
scientific  experiments.  It  tells  “why”  in  entertaining  and 
easily  understood  language,  and  is  a  book  every  lover  of 
gun  or  rifle  should  have  in  his  library.  Cloth  bound. 
Postpaid,  $1.70. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun. 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  contributed 
to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  Price,  $2.00. 

My  Friend  the  Partridge. 

,S.  T.  Hammond.  An  inimitable  study  of  the  noblest 
of  our  game  birds,  following  the  ruffed  grouse  deep  into 
his  haunts,  detailing  the  experiences  of  more  than  60 
years  in  the  field,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  habits, 
life  history  and  habitat  of  the  game.  A  most  delightful 
reminder  of  happy  days  with  upland  game.  Cloth,  150 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


Inter-Ocean  Hunting  Tales. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph.  A  collection  of  stories  such  as 
are  told  about  the  camp-fire.  Mr.  Randolph  offers  a  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  bounded  only  by  the  two  oceans,  replete 
with  incident,  interesting  from  its  novel  viewpoint  and 
dealing  with  every  kind  of  game  that  falls  to  the  rifle 
of  the  American  sportsman.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Containing  hints  on  camp  shelter  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 


Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  Among  the  Indians; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  in  the  Rockies; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventure  With  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  the  Young  Canoeman. 


\  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated, 
fcrice,  $1.25. 

*ack  the  Young  Trapper. 


George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


Cloth,  286  pages. 


278  pages.  Price, 


My  Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains,  Trapping, 
Trading  and  Indian  Fighting. 

W.  T.  (Bill)  Hamilton.  The  author  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers.  Bill  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1825,  and  was  on  the  plains  in  1842,  trapper, 
Indian  fighter,  sign  talker,  trader,  scout  and  guide  so 
long  as  the  old  West  survived.  This  book  is  the  simple 
unaffected  story  of  his  adventurous  ‘life,  more  thrilling 
and  full  of  personal  interest  than  any  romance.  Cloth. 
Illustrated,  223  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 
Need  of  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Rhymes  of  the  Stream  and  Forest. 

Frank  Merton  Buckland.  A  charming  collection  of 
verse  by  an  author  who  knows  and  loves  nature  well. 
A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for  fishermen,  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  standard  fly-book. 
Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper.  Sumptuously  bound.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 

The  Still-Hunter. 

Theo.  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Deer- 
Stalking.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  390  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop.  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners. 

Perry  D.  Frazer.  A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod 
maker,  carrying  him  from  first  principles  through  all 
phases  of  successful  rod  making.  There  is  no  theorizing 
or  speculation.  All  terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of 
rods  and  woods  are  treated  of.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four 
full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1. 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

James  A.  ITenshall.  The  standard  work  on  the  black 
bass,  comprising  a  complete  scientific  and  life  history 
of  the  black  bass,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
angling  and  fly-fishing,  a  full  description  of  tackle  and 
implements,  and  general  observations.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
470  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.00. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With. 

Fred  Mather.  Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with 
rod  and  gun  from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  fishes  and  birds  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  Illustrated 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Angling  Friends. 

Fred  Mather.  A  Second  Series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With.”  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

Training  vs.  Breaking. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or.  Training  vS.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
trainine  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Skipjack. 

Complete  plans,  and  instructions  for  building  a  light 
draft  sloop.  Plans  and  directions  easily  followed.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


Manual  of  Taxidermy  for  Amateurs. 

C.  J.  Maynard.  A  complete  guide  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds  and  animals.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 


How  to  Build  a  Knockabout. 

A  wholesome  boat  for  all-around  cruising  and  racing; 
32ft.  O.  W.,  10ft.  beam,  26in.  draft.  Full  working  plans 
and  drawings,  with  instructions  for  building. .  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


No.  6 

KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Crujsing  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes— what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  (2.60. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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LIFE  OF  SOME  DIFFERENT  LANDS. 
products  and  animals  of  cape  colony  islands. 

Lying  off  the  southern  point  of  Africa  are  a 
multitude  of  islands  inhabited  by  sea  birds  and 
a  species  of  fur  seal  which  has  long  been  almost 
extinct.  Concerning  the  product  and  the  life  of 
these  islands  Vice  -  Consul  -  General  George  L. 
Foster,  of  Cape  Town,  writes  interestingly : 

The  islands  belonging  to  Cape  Colony  and  dis¬ 
tributed  along  its  coast,  as  well  as  along  the 
coast  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  are  barren 
and  rocky,  bear  little  vegetation,  and  are  merely 
immense  rocks  where  human  life  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  only  by  provisions  from  the  mainland. 

These  islands,  however,  which  are  divided  into 
two  groups  known  as  the  Colonial  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  the  Colony  and  the  Ichaboe  islands  on 
the  coast  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  are  a 
valuable  asset  to  South  Africa,  inasmuch  as  they 
produce  large  quantities  of  guano,  penguin  eggs 
and  a  considerable  number  of  sealskins,  as  well 
as  some  seal  oil.  The  birds  producing  the  guano 
are  the  penguin,  malagas  and  the  duiker,  or 
cormorant,  which  live  in  myriads  on  the  islands. 

The  collection  and  sale  of  the  guano  is  con¬ 
trolled  entirely  by  the  Government  Agricultural 
Department,  and  exportation  beyond  the  limits 
of  South  Africa  is  prohibited.  About  7,000  tons 
are  collected  annually  and  brought  to  Cape  Town 
where  the  Government  depot  is  located.  From 
here  it  is  supplied  direct  to  the  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  who  are  charged  about  $30  per 
ton  when  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  $20  per 
ton  more  by  selling  to  private  contractors  or 
exporting  it  to  England.  The  quality  is  said  to 
be  exceptionally  high  in  comparison  with  that 
produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  guano  produced  by  the  isl¬ 
ands  mentioned,  South  Africa  imported  foreign 
guano  in  1909  to  the  value  of  $12,049,  artificial 
manures  $142,423  and  phosphates  $179,204.  Only 
3,000  pounds  of  artificial  manures,  valued  at  $9, 
came  from  the  United  States,  180  pounds  of  the 
guano,  valued  at  $5,  and  none  of  the  phosphates. 

The  farmers  in  South  Africa  are  given  a  great 
advantage  by  the  Government  in  being  supplied 
guano  at  about  three-fifths  of  its  value,'  but  the 
quantity  that  the  Government  is  able  to  supply 
from  its  insular  possessions  is  so  small,  as  the 
importations  from  other  sources  evidence,  that 
there  is  a  good  field  for  other  lines  of  fertilizers. 
The  farmers,  too,  are  in  many  instances  using 
guano  where  other  fertilizers  are  needed,  and 
could  be  supplied  at  much  lower  cost  to  them. 
With  the  advent  of  more  modern  and  scientific 
methods  of  agriculture  there  will  be  increased 
demands  for  fertilizers,  and  American  exporters 
should  make  a  greater  effort  to  introduce  their 
goods. 

PENGUIN  EGGS. 

The  number  of  penguin  eggs  collected  annually 
from  the  islands  is  about  600,000.  These  are  sold 
by  contract  to  a  Cape  Town  firm  at  twenty-one 
cents  per  dozen.  The  demand  for  these  eggs  in 
South  Africa  is  not  increasing,  but  rather  the 
reverse,  as  hens’  eggs  become  more  plentiful  and 
consequently  cheaper.  They  cannot  be  said  to 
take  the  place  of  fowls’  eggs  except  in  cases 
where  the  fishy  taste  of  their  yolk  is  disguised 
in  cooking:  An  effort  was  made  to  introduce 
their  use  into  England  in  1908,  apparently  with 
considerable  success,  but  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  and  few  are  now  shipped 
to  that  market.  These  eggs  are  considered  a 
great  delicacy  by  some,  and  it  is  thought  that 
if  they  were  better  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  their  popularity  would  increase.  They 
are  retailed  here  at  forty-two  cents  per  dozen 
and  are  two  to  three  times  the  size  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hen’s  egg. 

The  contractors  state  that  about  400,000  more 
could  be  collected  yearly  if  a  market  could  be 
found  for  them.  The  export  price  charged  by 
the  contractors  is  $2.43  to  $2.67  per  hundred,  anil 
they  are  willing  to  ship  a  small  sample  lot  to 
any  produce  merchant  in  the  United  States  who 
will  pay  the  transportation  charges  in  order  to 
test  them  in  the  American  market.  The  season 
for  collecting  the  eggs  is  from  January  to  June. 

During  1909  seal  skins  to  the  number  of  3,362 
were  taken  from  the  islands,  and  the  average 


price  received  in  London  was  $5.16  each.  Very 
few  licenses  are  now  issued  to  private  persons 
by  the  Government — last  year  only  four — and  the 
sealing  industry  was  carried  on  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  An  annual  license  of 
$24.33  for  a  boat  of  twenty  tons  or  under  and 
$121.66  for  boats  over  twenty  tons  is  charged 
private  seal  fishermen,  and  in  addition  a  royalty 
of  twenty-four  cents  each  on  skins  secured.  In 
the  past  some  very  profitable  sealing  has  been 
done,  but  latterly  the  seals  have  been  too  scarce 
to  make  the  industry  sufficiently  profitable  for 
private  individuals  to  risk  paying  the  license  and 
fitting  out  craft  for  sealing.  The  number  'of 
seals,  known  as  Arctoceplmlus  pusillus,  is  now 
increasing,  and  under  strict  government  protec¬ 
tion  the  industry  will  doubtless  thrive.  During 
1909,  1,159  seal  skins  were  taken  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals  under  licenses  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  $292  was  paid  on  these  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  royalty. 

The  amount  of  seal  oil  procured  during  1909 
was  1,550  gallons,  which  was  disposed  of  at 
sixty-one  cents  per  gallon.  This  product  has  not 
brought  so  high  prices  since  whaling  syndicates 
have  been  operating  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa, 
by  whom  large  quantities  of  whale  oil  have  been 
placed  on  this  market. 


GAME  IN  EAST  AFRICA. 

According  to  an  official  report,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sporting  parties  in  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  took  place  during  the 
year  1907-8,  and  on  the  whole  good  bags  were 
made.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
near  the  railway  has  been  taken  up,  there  are 
still  considerable  areas  where  good  sport  may 
be  had.  Sportsmen  made  bigger  bags  of  lion 
during  the  year  than  usual.  There  has  been  a 
satisfactory  increase  in  the  numbers  of  eland, 
buffalo,  giraffe,  and  ostriches.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  zebra  and  hartebeest,  but  as  they  do 
considerable  damage  to  fences  and  crops  this  is 
not  so  satisfactory.  The  drouth  of  the  previous 
year  continued  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  game  libs  been  very  local.  Fortu¬ 
nately  most  of  the  spots  where  the  animals 
congregated  were  in  the  Southern  Reserve  anti 
out-of-the-way  districts. 

In  Jubaland  game  has  suffered  severely  from 
rinderpest — giraffe,  lesser  kudu,  and  pig  being 
the  species  most  affected.  On  the  Athi  Plains 
an  outbreak  of  a  so  far  unknown  disease  took 
place  among  the  zebra,  and  also  to  a  smaller 
extent  affected  the  hartebeest.  Among  the 
hyena  and  jackal  a  severe  outbreak  of  dis¬ 
temper  caused  considerable  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers  all  over  the  country.  Hunting  dogs  also 
appeared  to  have  suffered,  as  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  numerous  as  they  were.  Ostriches  did 
remarkably  well  during  the  year,  and  consign¬ 
ments  of  feathers  have  been  shipped  with  fairly 
satisfactory  results.  The  wild  bird  of  East 
Africa  is  generally  said  to  be  superior  in  size 
and  plumage  to  the  wild  bird  of  South  Africa. 
The  period,  therefore,  to  raise  the  quality  of 
the  feather  to  a  high  standard  should  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  shortened,  especially  if  due  care 
is  taken  at  the  outset  in  selection  and  breeding 
from  only  the  best  birds.  A  number  of  incu¬ 
bators  have  been  imported,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  artificially-hatched  birds  is  an¬ 
ticipated. — -The  Field. 


SATISFIED  HIS  CURIOSITY. 

A  stolen  peek  at  an  ancient  powder  horn 
by  the  light  of  a  burning  newspaper  caused  an 
explosion  and  nearly  caused  the  death  last  night 
of  Walter  Jones,  15  years  old.  says  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Post.  As  Jones  and  his  curious  boy 
friends  examined  the  horn,  -its  contents  ex¬ 
ploded,  seriously  burning  Jones. 

The  boy  had  seen  the  horn,  which  was  an 
heirloom,  hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  home  for 
years,  but  never  dared  to  disturb  it  until  last 
night. 

Tilting  the  horn  that  he  might  examine  the 
inside  more  closely  the  boy  brought  it  too  close 
to  the  lighted  paper.  His  face  and  hands  were 
severely  burned,  and  his  hair  was  nearly  all 
burned  off. 


Steel  Fishing  Rod& 

Somewhere  the  sun  is  always  shining,— and  the  fish  are 
always  biting.  Go  and  find  them  with  a  "BRISTOL”. 
There  is  a  special  “BRISTOL”,  peculiarly  and  distinct¬ 
ively  adapted  to  each  kind  of  fishing.  Fit  your  “BRIS¬ 
TOL”  to  your  fish  and  you  will  come  home  with  the  fish 
and  a  reputation.  The  season  is  open  all  fall  and  winter 
in  many  places  for  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  perch,  crappie, 
muskie,  carp,  tarpon,  tuna  and  dozens  of  other  good  ones. 
Go  after  them  and  get  a  real  rest.  Insist  on  having  a 
steel  rod  with  the  "BRISTOL”  trade  mark  on  the  handle. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

84  Horton  St.  Bristol,  Conn. 


KEEP 
<iY0UR  RAZOR  SHARP 

K|  Don  t  blame  the  razor  if  it  dulls  quickly.  May- 

be  it’s  your  fault.  Rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
oil  on  your  razor  strop.  When  leather  is  pliable 
strop  as  usual.  Any  razor  will  cut  easier,  better 
and  stay  sharp  longer.  After  using,  draw  blade 
between  thumb  and  finger  moistened  with  3-in-One. 

This  prevents  rust,  keeps  edge  smooth  ar.d  keen, 
always  sharp  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Don’t  scrape 
your  face.  Use  3-in-One  on  your  razor  and  shave  right. 
pDpp  Write  for  liberal  free  sample  and  special 
1  scientific  circular .  Try  it  yourself.  3*IN- 

,  ONE  OIL  COMPANY.  ,  12  New  St.,  New  York. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting-,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow.  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

584  Lycll  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Yi 
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WM.  MILLS  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


TBOS.  J.  CONROY 

28 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

FineFishingTackle&SportingGoods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 

John  Street 
New  York 

The  Best  Since  1867  A  -  / 50  Page 

EDWARD  vo  m  HOFE  &  Co.GATHau' 

Fa  ctory-S ales  room  ...  FISHING  TACKLE. 

QO-QIFUaON'ST,  FOR  ALL  ANGLING 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 


HAENEL  MANNLI€HERplBrI  ^ 

llirHFR  smnFNAiiFR  Kir 


MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 


H.  TAUSCHER,  and  PearldSt?V 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  b>'/2  pound 

Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods 

— . . . =  .  HAMILTON  GIBSON—  "-^=" 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  Sf„  New  York  City. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


OUTFITTERS 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  “Y” 

Ask  About  Light  Weight  Water  and  Rot  Proof  Tents, 
Green  Tents,  Outing  Clothes,  Camp  Outfits,  Foot° 
wear,  Canoes,  Fishing  Tackle,  Guns  and  Ammunitiono 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE  CO.,  311  B’way,  N.Y® 

Please  Note  Name  and  Address 


APPRECIATION. 

Gee  whiz! 

What  a  dream  it  is 
Of  golden  sparkle 
And  crown  of  white 
In  a  gurgling  guzzle 
Of  pure  delight 
That  tingles  the  nerves 
And  makes  one  wish 
That  he  were  an  ever 
Insatiable  fish 
Turned  loose  to  live 
In  an  infinite  pail 
Full  up  to  the  brim 
Of  Evans'  Ai.e. 

Yum,  yum! 

Wow! 

See? 


Hello,  Brother! 

We  want  you  to  meet  100,000  good 
fellows  who  gather  ’round  our  “Head 
Camp”  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yarns  about  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 

NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 

contains  164  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories,  pictures  of  fish  and  game  taken 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  p  ea  ant  y  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
healthful  atmos  here  of  woods  and 
fields,  y  here  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  and  camping  trip  , 
where  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
this  for  15c.  a  coi-y,  or  with  Watch 
Fob,  SI  00  a  year  We  want 
you  10  fee  for  yourself  what 
the  N  tional  Spintsman  is. 
and  make  you  this 

Special 

On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month’s  National 
feportsman  and  one  of 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
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A  monthly  magazine,  W.  R.  C.  Latson,  M  D.,  editor,  considering  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Food,  Exercise,  Work.  Rest,  Recreation,  etc  ,  to  Health  and  Bodily 
Development  of  men,  women  and  children  Beautifully  illustrated.  $1.00  a 
year.  10c  a  number.  We  want  your  address  that  we  may  send  a  sample 
copy  free  to  see  how  you  will  like  it,  with  a  large  catalogue  of  books  on 
Scientific  Living.  Your  list  of  reading  matter  will  not  be  c  -mp'ete  with  ut 
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Sam  Level's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is.  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


UTAH  WILDFOWL  EPIDEMIC. 

The  extraordinary  epidemic  prevailing  among 
the  wildfowl  and  wild  water  birds  in  the  Salt 
Lake  valley  presents,  we  believe,  conditions 
wholly  novel  among  wild  birds  in  this  country. 
Some  years  ago  a  disease  was  reported  to  exist 
among  the  bobwhite  quail,  but  it  never  assumed 
alarming  proportions. 

The  Utah  situation  is  one  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  combat.  Among  domestic  fowls  a 
disease  of  this  kind  may  be  treated  by  their 
owner.  To  attempt  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
sick  birds  of  a  great  territory  is  obviously  hope¬ 
less. 

The  comments  of  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair,  the  ac¬ 
complished  veterinarian  of  the  New  York  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society,  indicate  that  the  disease  so  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Stewart  was  by  him  correctly 
diagnosed,  and  that  it  is  what  is  known  as  duck 
cholera.  These  comments  also  indicate  that  the 
removal  of  the  sick  birds  from  the  infected  area 
and  supplying  them  with  pure  food  and  water 
tend  to  insure  recovery  from  the  disease,  which 
is  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  local  observers. 

The  subject  is  one  of  very  wide  interest  and 
the  danger  more  or  less  alarming.  At  the  same 
time  such  evidence  as  we  possess  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  purely 
local  conditions  and  is  not  likely  to  become  gen¬ 
eral. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GAME  COMMISSION. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  personnel 
of  the  New  York  State  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  by  the  new  commissioner,  H.  Leroy 
Austin.  Since  our  announcement,  last  week,  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Whipple,  J.  Duncan  Law¬ 
rence,  deputy  commissioner,  has  tendered  his 
resignation,  but  its  acceptance  by  Governor 
White  has  not  been  announced.  Following  close 
on  the  special  commission’s  report,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Hughes  took  effect,  and  he 
this  week  assumed  his  duties  as  a  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  so  that  it  is  Gov¬ 
ernor  White  who  will  take  action  on  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  resignation  this  week,  and  appoint  his 
successor  if  a  change  is  made. 

Commissioner  Austin  has  asked  these  officials 
to  remain  during  his  administration :  John  B. 


Burnham,  Chief  Game  Protector;  Clifford  R. 
Pettis,  Superintendent  of  Forests;  B.  Frank 
Wood,  Superintendent  of  Marine  Fisheries;  Tar- 
leton  H.  Bean,  Fish  Culturist;  Gurth  A.  Whip¬ 
ple,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioner;  Attorney, 
Ellis  J.  Staley. 

Mr.  Austin  has  consented  to  act  as  commis¬ 
sioner  until  Governor  White  shall  have  decided 
on  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  He  did  not 
seek  the  position  and  insists  that  he  will  not 
accept  a  regular  appointment  as  commissioner. 


A  BAD  NAME. 

Of  late  years  investigators  of  some  much- 
dreaded  diseases  seem  disposed  to  cast  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  origin  and  transmission  to 
human  beings  on  fish. 

Many  physicians  have  declared  their  belief 
that  leprosy  is  induced  by  a  diet  in  which  fish 
has  a  large  share,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  world's 
inhabitants  subsist  largely  on  fish,  though  leprosy 
is  relatively  a  very  rare  disease. 

Not  long  ago  we  were  told  that  certain  fish 
are  frequently  affected  with  cancer,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  is  suggested  that  this  disease  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  human  subject  by  the  use  of 
fish  for  food.  At  the  recent  international  con¬ 
ference  on  the  study  of  cancer.  Dr.  Gaylord  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  his  studies  of  cancers  in  fish 
The  question  whether  a  cancer  is  parasitic  or 
non-parasitic  appears  to  be  still  an  open  one. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough.  Prof.  Gosio,  a 
celebrated  Italian  bacteriologist,  now  announces 
his  belief  that  cholera  germs  are  transmitted  by 
fish,  for  he  has  found  the  specific  vibrion  of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  nearly  all  the  fish  caught  near 
the  coast  of  Bari  in  Italy.  His  inquiry  will  be 
continued  to  discover  whether  these  microbes 
multiply  within  the  fish. 

All  these  alarming  statements  will  not,  we 
fancy,  lessen  the  interest  in  angling,  nor  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  demand  for  fish  as  food.  We  may 
await  with  patience  and  cheerfulness  something 
much  more  definite  on  these  matters  than  we 
now  have. 


The  effects  of  stream  pollution  are  being 
brought  home  to  the  people  in  numerous  places 
just  now  in  the  form  of  serious  illness.  Wast¬ 
ing  fevers  and  kindred  maladies  are  prevalent 
in  sections  where  the  long  drouth  has  been  felt 
keenly — ills  that  have  been  traced  directly  to  the 
use  of  drinking  water  taken  from  contaminated 
springs  and  brooks.  In  many  places  the  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  water  is  dwindling  at  an  alarm¬ 
ing  rate,  with  scant  relief  in  prospect,  for  Octo¬ 
ber’s  precipitation  record  is  not  encouraging; 
elsewhere  wells,  springs  and  streams  that  have 
never  before  been  dry,  so  far  as  the  present 
generation  can  remember,  have  failed.  The  con¬ 
servation  of  drinking  water  and  of  game  fish 


often  calls  for  action  along  similar  lines,  and 
yet  the  general  public  is  apathetic  regarding  the 
fate  of  the  fish,  and  oddly  enough  takes  alto¬ 
gether  too  little  interest  in  its  drinking  water. 
So  long  as  the  streams  flow  on,  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  waste  matter  that  is  turned  into 
them,  and  nothing  short  of  an  epidemic  disease 
or  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law  will  induce  the 
public  to  cease  that  which  is  against  its  own 
best  interests. 

The  comments  concerning  tuna  fishing  in  the 
Atlantic,  which  have  appeared  in  these  columns 
recently,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  sea 
anglers,  a  large  number  of  whom  have  since 
tried  for  tuna  on  the  banks  several  miles  off  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  Some  of  their  experiences 
are  recorded  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  together 
with  the  first  photograph  which  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  of  specimens  taken  there  with  rod 
and  reel.  These  specimens  appear  to  be  tuna. 
To  be  certain,  however,  at  least  one  specimen 
should  be  sent  to  the  New  York  Aquarium  for 
positive  identification  and  as  a  matter  of  record. 

8? 

A  great  painter  who  appreciated  the  Adiron- 
dacks  in  sunshine  and  storm  was  Winslow 
Homer,  who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years.  For  a  time  he  camped  in  the 
North  Woods  and  produced  a  series  of  beautiful 
paintings  of  Indian  canoemen,  fishing  scenes  and 
life  on  the  lakes.  He  passed  away  where  he  had 
lived  for  several  years,  at  Scarsboro,  Maine, 
where  the  fishermen  and  the  storms  of  that  coast 
furnished  him  many  a  theme.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  painter  of  outdoor  scenes  and 
life  of  his  time. 

9f 

One  who  traverses  the  byways  of  the  hill 
country  lying  west  of  the  Hudson  River  these 
October  days  is  impressed  with  the  evident  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  snakes  of  the  region.  These  roads 
are  deep  with  dust,  and  crossing  them  at  frequent 
intervals  are  the  trails ;  of  snakes,  big  and  little. 
One  and  all  show  that  their  makers  realize  the 
danger  they  are  in,  even  if  they  do  not  appreciate 
the  speed  of  motor  cars,  for  all  crossings  are 
made  at  right  angles  and  without  loss  of  time. 

V. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  opening  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season  in  several  States  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  woods  are  dry  as  tinder  from  the  long 
drouth.  The  leaves,  too,  are  falling  fast,  adding 
to  the  fuel  which  a  match  or  a  deserted  camp¬ 
fire  may  convert  into  dangerous  fires,  difficult  to 
control  because  of  the  dearth  of  water  in  brooks 
and  streams.  Every  person  who  traverses  the 
woods  should  exercise  every  precaution  to -pre¬ 
vent  woods  fires. 


Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia 

An  Indian  Religious  Dance — A  Monster  Bull  Elk 
— The  Sahaptin  Creation  Story 

Part  III. 

By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 


THE  salmon  run  was  over.  The  Indians 
were  preparing  to  depart  for  their  homes, 
but  before  doing  so  it  was  obligatory 
that  they  should  hold  a  dance  to  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  salmon  in  order  that  next  year  there 
might  be  a  favorable  run.  This  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  object;  the  lesser  one,  that  it  should  bring 
the  people  in  closer  touch  socially.  The  Nez 
Perce  is  a  very  sociable  being  and  his  sociability 
takes  the  form  of  dances  and  of  the  feast. 

One  evening  I  returned  to  camp  to  find  every¬ 
thing  in  readiness  for  a  great  dance.  Two 
tepees  had  been  thrown  together  and  the  ground 
beneath  leveled  off  and  beaten  down  until  it  was 
hard  as  a  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  open  space 
a  fire  was  lighted  and  a  large  salmon  placed 
thereon  to  roast.  After  nightfall  the  Indians 
assembled  in  front  of  the  tepee  and  Charley 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  All  participated, 
women  as  well  as  men.  The  men  were  stripped 
nearly  naked  and  their  bodies  painted  in  fan¬ 
tastical  designs.  The  women  wore  full  dress, 
but  had  their  faces  daubed  with  vermillion. 
They  formed  in  line  and  marched  into  the  tepee 
in  single  file.  Three  times  they  marched  around 
the  fire,  and  on  the  last  round  each  stooped  and 
tore  off  a  morsel  of  the  cooking  fish  and  ate  it. 
Then  all  seated  themselves.  Charley  stepped  out 
and  sang  the  song  of  his  tribe.  This  finished,  he 
began  the  dance.  Another  man  stepped  out  and 
repeated  the  performance,  singing  the  song  of 
his  tribe.  All  followed  in  turn  until  the  entire 
male  contingent  was  on  the  floor.  The  women 
then  took  part,  but  without  singing.  The  dance 
was  merely  a  mad  whirl  with  posturing  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  weird  chant  which  began  in  a  low 
cadence,  gradually  becoming  louder  until  at  last 
the  woods  rang  with  the  music.  The  dance  con¬ 
tinued  until  nearly  daybreak,  or  indeed,  until  the 
dancers  were  too  exhausted  to  continue.  This 
was  the  dance  of  Week'wetset,  or  the  spirit 
dance  of  the  salmon,  and  is  intensely  religious 
in  character. 

Our  next  considerable  halt  was  to  be  made  at 
the  Lochsaw  Meadows,  where  I  expected  to  pro¬ 
cure  an  elk.  Inasmuch  as  our  journey  promised 
a  long  sojourn  in  the  mountains,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  provision  for  getting  the  head  out 
after  the  elk  was  slain'.  To  do  this  Charley  en¬ 


gaged  one  of  the  younger  Indians,  then  en¬ 
camped  at  the  fishery,  to  accompany  us  as  far 
as  the  meadows  and  pack  the  head  back  to 
civilization. 

We  set  out  over  an  Indian  trail  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  It  required  three  days  of  hard  labor  to 
cross  the  vast  upland  marsh  that  is  really  the 
birthplace  of  the  Lochsaw  fork  of  the  Kooskia. 
We  were  amply  repaid  for  our  labor,  however. 
We  were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  big-game 
country.  Every  description  of  game  except  goat 
and  sheep  ranged  the  vicinity.  No  white  hunter 
had  been  there  for  years  and  the  animals  were 
fearless.  Deer  of  both  species  played  on  the 
meadow  in  front  of  the  camp  like  sheep  in  a 
barnyard.  At  one  time  after  a  slight  rain  I 
counted  twenty-seven,  of  which  eighteen  were 
within  easy  rifle  range. 

As  the  open  season  began  Sept.  I,  we  had  still 
some  days  to  wait,  for  1  insisted  to  Charley  that 
I  would  not  violate  the  law.  We  spent  the  in¬ 
tervening  time  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  lay 
of  the  land,  locating  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
feeding  grounds  of  the  elk.  Fresh  sign  was 
abundant  and  occasionally  at  night  we  could  hear 
some  young  bull  bugling  on  the  hills,  though  the 
rutting  season  was  not  yet  on.  He  was  practic¬ 
ing  or  tuning  up,  I  suppose.  One  small  band 
was  sighted  as  they  hurried  over  the  point  of 
a  rocky  ridge,  but  as  they  were  all  spike  bulls 
and  cows,  we  did  not  return  after  the  season 
opened  to  find  them. 

On  the  morning  of  Sept,  x  we  were  out  bright 
and  earl)’.  From  the  wealth  of  sign  we  had 
located  I  apprehended  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
my  head,  but  found  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
locate  elk  sign  and  quite  another  to  locate  the 
elk  that  made  the  sign.  A  white-tailed  deer  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  about  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  animal  to  hunt,  but  I  found  the  elk  capable 
of  quite  equalling  his  smaller  cousin  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  secretiveness. 

For  over  a  week  we  tramped  those  hills  and 
prowled  among  the  aspens  and  along  the  water 
courses  without  even  seeing  an  elk.  At  length 
Charley  decided  that  the  game  must  have  gone 
to  the  north  side  of  the  long  ridge  that  stretches 
east  and  west  between  the  Bitter  Roots  and  the 
foothills  of  Pot  Mountain.  One  morning  we 


packed  a  light  outfit  on  our  backs — for  there  was 
no  trail  and  we  could  not  take  the  horses — and 
set  out  with  the  determination  to  find  an  elk 
before  we  returned.  It  was  an  all-day  tramp. 
While  the  rarified  atmosphere  made  the  distance 
seem  short  to  the  eye,  it  was  in  reality  many 
miles,  and  all  the  way  up  hill.  One  does  not 
fully  realize  what  uphill  means  until  he  gets  to 
an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  and  then  starts  up 
the  side  of  a  steep  mountain  over  slide  rock  and 
through  dense  snow  brush  and  hackberry. 

Charley’s  surmise  proved  correct.  No  sooner 
had  we  turned  over  the  north  slope  than  we  began 
to  encounter  fresh  sign.  The  elk  were  in  bands 
and  we  crossed  their  trails  frequently.  That 
night  we  camped  on  a  small  watercourse,  alive 
with  trout,  as  all  these  small  streams  were. 

Next  morning  we  ascended  the  stream  to  near 
its  fountain  head,  and  thence  skirted  the  steep 
sides  of  the  ridge  bearing  north  and  west.  It 
was  a  frightful  country  to  hunt  through.  Some 
hurricane,  long  past,  had  swept  through  the 
country,  and  for  miles  not  a  tree  was  left  stand¬ 
ing.  The  prostrate  trunks  were  often  piled 
twenty  feet  deep  on  the  ground.  To  “coon"  one 
of  these  tree  trunks  suspended  twenty  feet  in 
the  air  requires  a  certain  degree  of  balancing 
.skill.  A  fall  from  such  a  distance  means  broken 
bones  or  sprained  ankles,  neither  a  desirable 
acquisition  when  you  are  200  miles  from  aid. 
It  was  necessary  to  cross  this  windfall  in  order 
to  reach  an  immense  burn  that  lay  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  where  the  elk  evidently  were  using. 

We  reached  the  burn  about  noon.  Even  theq 
our  troubles  were  not  over.  Nature,  in  her  en¬ 
deavor  to  cover  up  the  scars  left  by  the  fire,  had 
planted  the  region  with  undergrowth  and  small 
conifers.  Through  these  we  scrambled,  keeping 
a  sharp  watch  on  either  side  for  the  game. 
After  three  miles  Charley  grasped  me  by  the 
arm  and  pointed  toward  the  base  of  the  hill. 
I  looked  and  saw  a  herd  of  at  least  ten  elk 
feeding  quietly,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger. 
One  fair-sized  bull  was  in  the  lead.  To  my  un¬ 
trained  eye  he  seemed  very  large.  I  covered 
him  with  my  rifle  and  was  about  to  fire  when 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  the  gentle  sway¬ 
ing  of  a  pair  of  antlers  so  large  that  they  ac¬ 
tually  frightened  me.  The  old  bull  whose  head 
they  adorned  was  just  rising.  I  immediately 
transferred  my  attentions  to  him.  Slowly  he  got 
on  his  feet,  his  great  front  turning  from  side  to 
side.  He  was  less  than  200  yards  away,  a  shot 
it  was  impossible  to  miss.  With  deliberate  aim 
I  drew  on  his  shoulder  and  fired.  The  noble 
fellow  shuddered  and  lunged  forward.  The  shot 
frightened  the  balance  of  the  herd  and  they  tore 
off  through  the  timber. 

Luckily  the  bull  was  near  the  summit  of  the 
dividing  ridge.  Charley  removed  his  shirt  and 
placed  it  on  a  pole  near  the  carcass  and  we  re¬ 
turned  to  camp.  The  task  of  getting  the  head 
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back  to  the  main  camp  next  clay  was  a  difficult 
one. 

We  left  the  Lochsaw  Meadows  on  a  three 
days’  jaunt  to  the  Lost  Lakes.  The  journey  was 
without  event,  save  for  the  usual  hardships  inci¬ 
dent  to  mountain  travel.  Charley  picked  out  the 
route  with  the  savage’s  usual  instinctive  w'ood- 
craft.  I  never  ceased  to  marvel  at  the  skill 
with  which  he  managed  to  choose  a  route  that 
would  bring  us  at  sunset  to  a  desirable  camp¬ 
ing  place.  In  all  the  time  we  were  together  he 
did  not  once  miss  reaching  grass  and  water. 

The  Lost  Lakes  are  two  small  glacial  sheets 
of  crystal-clear  water  perched  on  the  rugged 


a  white  fringe  several  yards  wide  lay  on  the 
surface. 

The  countless  number  of  the  insects  attracted 
the  trout,  which  kept  the  water  in  a  continual 
commotion,  leaping  for  the  feast  so  unexpectedly 
spread  for  them.  It  was  impossible  to  lure  the 
fish  with  any  artificial  bait.  Nothing  attracted 
them  except  the  butterflies.  Starvation,  as  far 
as  fish  were  concerned,  stared  us  in  the  face. 
We  built  a  hand  raft  out  of  cedar  logs,  pro¬ 
cured  a  supply  of  butterflies  and  pushed  out  be¬ 
yond  the  fringe.  No  sooner  had  one  of  the 
hooks,  baited  with  a  butterfly,  struck  the  water 
than  a  lusty  trout  seized  it.  These  trout  were  the 


cemetery.  The  method  of  interment  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  savage.  The  dead  body  was 
placed  in  a  trench  made  by  throwing  out  the 
loose  rock,  several  long  pieces  of  split  cedar 
set  upright  below  it  and  secured  by  rolling  stones 
against  them,  the  body  then  loosely  covered  with 
stones  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  coyotes,  and 
nature  was  left  to  cover  the  body  deeper  with 
the  falling  stones.  Many  of  the  bodies  were 
buried  twenty  feet  deep,  indicating  the  great 
length  of  time  they  must  have  been  there. 

That  night  while  we  were  inspecting  some 
relics  secured  from  the  graves,  Charley  related 
the  Nez  Perce  legend  of  the  creation  of  the 


western  slope  of  the  Bitter  Roots  near  the  sum¬ 
mit.  The  basin  seems  to  have  been  scooped  out 
by  some  volcanic  disturbance  in  past  ages.  The 
Government  has  since  built  a  good  trail  into  the 
locality,  but  at  the  time  we  were  there  the  lakes 
were  reached  only  by  a  dim  trail  known  only  to 
the  Indians  and  the  few  white  trappers.  Here 
we  spent  several  days,  resting  the  horses  and 
fishing  before  turning  south  into  the  wilderness 
of  the  inter-Kooskia  basin. 

While  we  were  here  a  curious  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  attracted  my  notice.  For  several  miles 
before  we  reached  the  lakes  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  small  white  butterflies  in  the  air. 
They  looked  like  immense  snowflakes  so  numer¬ 
ous  were  they.  A  flight  of  them  would  settle 
on  the  trees,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  trees 
would  be  bare  of  leaves.  On  the  second  morn¬ 
ing  we  awoke  to  find  the  air  filled  and  the  trees 
covered  with  the  butterflies.  They  swarmed  over 
everything  like  locusts.  Before  noon  there  was 
no  foliage  left.  As  far  out  on  the  water  as 
they  could  fly  the  lake  was  covered  with  them ; 
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most  beautiful  of  any  I  have  ever  seen.  When 
first  taken  from  the  water  they  were  a  deep 
purple.  As  they  became  dry  the  color  faded 
until  at  last  it  became  the  most  exquisite  salmon 
pink.  The  flesh  was  firm  and  finely  flavored. 
1  do  not  know  the  classification.  The  flight  of 
butterflies  continued  for  three  days,  and  then 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

The  Lost  Lakes  must  be  the  raven  and  eagle 
metropolis.  From  morning  to  night  dozens  of 
great  golden  eagles  were  in  sight,  and  the  forest 
trees  were  filled  with  their  nests.  At  times  we 
saw  two  or  three  nests  in  one  large  larch.  The 
ravens  were  very  sociable.  Many  of  them  came 
right  into  camp  and  seized  morsels  of  food  lying 
on  the  table.  The  refuse  from  our  cooking  and 
fish  cleaning  was  pounced  upon  and  carried  away 
almost  before  our  backs  were  turned.  The  Lost 
Lakes  must  have  been  known  to  and  visited  by 
the  Indians  for  ages.  Near  the  southern  shore 
of  one  is  a  great  basaltic  cliff  300  feet  high.  In 
the  talus  formed  by  the  stones  that  have  fallen 
from  the  cliff  I  found  a  very  ancient  Indian 


Indian  tribes.  I  had  heard  it  many  times  before, 
but  he  told  it  in  a  manner  more  clear  than  I 
had  ever  heard  it.  While  not  concerned  with 
hunting  and  fishing,  it  may  prove  interesting  as 
a  side  light  on  savage  beliefs. 

“Many,  many  ages  ago  there  lay  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kooskia,  near  Kamiali,  a  monster  Utwe- 
wetsix.  This  monster  was  grown  to  the  earth 
by  his  heart  so  that  he  could  not  move,  but  he 
had  the  power  to  cast  from  his  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils  a  dense  vapor  or  smoke  that  made  all  the 
birds  and  animals  that  came  near  fall  asleep. 
When  they  were  asleep  they  fell  into  the  open 
mouth  of  Iltwewetsix  and  he  swallowed  them. 
In  this  way  he  lived. 

“In  those  days  the  birds  and  animals  spoke 
and  each  understood  the  other.  One  day  they 
held  a  meeting  on  the  hill  beyond  Kamiah  and 
discussed  what  they  should  do  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  great  destroyer.  In  despair  they  were 
about  to  disperse  when  Coyote  spoke  up  and 
said  that  he  could  rid  the  earth  of  this  monster. 
Coyote  had  only  recently  come  among  them  from 
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the  Dalles,  where  he  had  been  referee  at  the 
battle  between  Heat  and  Cold.  He  also  brought 
them  news  of  the  coming  of  the  people.  He  told 
them  that  before  long  the  earth  would  be  popu¬ 
lated  with  men  and  women,  for  he  would  create 
them. 

“The  others  agreed  that  Coyote  should  have 
his  will  to  rid  the  country  of  Iltwewetsix.  Coyote 
went  down  to  the  river  near  where  the  monster 
lay  and  chose  a  round,  heavy  stone  and  a  long 
sharp  one.  Then  he  wove  for  himself'  a  mantle 
of  grass  that  made  him  invisible,  and  with  this 
on  his  back  crept  up  near  to  where  the  monster 
lay  asleep.  With  the  round  stone  he  struck 
Iltwewetsix  a  powerful  blow  on  the  jaw.  The 
monster  opened  his  mouth  very  wide  and  blew 
a  great  cloud  of  vapor,  but  it  did  not  hurt 
Coyote,  who  sprang  down  the  throat  and  ran 
down  the  long  neck.  When  he  reached  the  vitals 
of  the  monster  he  found  all  the  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  there,  weeping  and  wailing,  for  they  could 
not  get  out.  Coyote  told  them  to  be  of  good 
cheer;  he  had  come  to  free  them  and  to  slay 
the  monster  as  well. 

“With  the  sharp  stone  he  hacked  a  passage¬ 
way  out.  The  monster  writhed  and  roared,  but 
being  fast  to  the  earth,  could  not  escape.  He 
blew  great  clouds  of  smoke  from  his  nostrils 
until  the  whole  heavens  were  blackened,  but 
finally  Coyote  reached  the  heart  and  the  monster 
died.  When  the  passageway  was  complete  all 
the  captives  made  their  escape.  Each  took  him¬ 
self  off  except  Fox,  Coyote’s  cousin.  They  stood 
together  beside  the  dead  monster  and  discussed 
what  they  should  do  with  it.  At  length  Coyote 
said  that  he  had  told  the  other  woodsfolk  about 
the  coming  of  the  people,  and  he  would  use  this 
body  to  make  them.  With  that  he  cut  off  the 
tail  and'  created  the  Blackfeet.  He  told  them 
of  their  land  and  sent  them  there.  The  hind 
legs  were  then  severed  and  made  into  the  Flat- 
heads.  They,  too,  were  sent  to  their  future 
home.  The  body  he  made  into  the  Palouses,  and 
the  Palouse  land  was  peopled.  The  front  legs 
made  the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  and  Coyote  sent  them 
to  dwell  beside  the  great  lake.  The  neck  and 
head  he  created  into  the  Cayuses  and  the  Cayuses, 
departed.  It  was  then  nearing  night  and  Fox 
asked  his  cousin  why  he  had  not  peopled  this 
land — the  land  of  the  Kooskia,  the  fairest  land 
of  all.  Coyote  replied  that  he  had  saved  this 
for  the  last,  but  was  now  ready.  He  ordered 
Fox  to  bring  some  water  from  the  river.  Fox 
procured  a  skunk  cabbage  leaf  and  brought  it 
full  of  water.  Coyote  washed  the  blood  from 
his  hands  and  sprinkled  the  drops  on  the  earth. 
It  was  night  and  the  cousins  departed. 

“The  sun  came  in  the  morning,  warmed  the 
earth,  and  the  drops  of  blood  grew.  They  grew 
very  rapidly,  and  before  night  the  Nez  Perces 
had  been  created.  They  had  nq  one  to  show 
them  where  to  go,  so  they  remained  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kooskia,  and  here  they  are  to-day.  Iltwe¬ 
wetsix  was  secured  to  the  earth  by  his  heart. 
The  heart  remains  there  to-day  and  you  may 
see  it.” 

Such  is  the  Sahaptin  story  of  creation.  They 
point  out  a  perfectly  round  mound  that  lies  near 
Kamiah  as  the  heart  of  the  monster  Iltwewetsix. 
I  have  seen  it,  as  you  may,  too,  should  you  ever 
visit  the  country. 

There  are  several  versions  of  this  story,  but  the 
foregoing  is  the  one  told  me  by  Charley  Adams 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  rendered  into  English. 


ACCOUNTS  of  life  in  the  Southern  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountains — including  portions  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia — often  appear  in  Forest 
and  Stream,  yet  about  these  mountains  and  the 
people  who  inhabit  them  we  know  but  little. 
Here  is  a  large  area  surrounded  by  a  territory 
which  is  rich,  productive  and  highly  civilized, 
“where  the  people  are  still  living  the  frontier 
life  of  the  backwoods;  where  the  civilization  is 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century;  where  the  people 
speak  the  English  of  Shakespeare’s  time;  where 
the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  have  never 
seen  a  steamboat  or  a  railroad ;  where  money  is 
as  scarce  as  in  colonial  days,  and  all  trade  is 
barter.” 

Of  this  area  and  of  these  people  Ellen  Chur¬ 
chill  Semple  wrote  some  years  ago  in  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Journal,  published  in  London.  The 
article  then  attracted  much  attention.  It  has 
long  been  out  of  print  and  is  now  reissued  as  a 
part  of  a  bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society.  It  ought  to  be  read  by  all  Americans, 
for  it  tells  of  conditions  about  which  Americans 
ought  to  know,  and  of  a  people  whose  mode  of 
life,  with  its  hardships  and  its  struggles,  is  not 
unlike  that  experienced  by  our  own  ancestors  in 
pre-revolutionary  times. 

This  is  a  rough  country  where  steep  hills  rise 
from  700  to  1,200  feet  above  the  gorges  which 
hold  the  streams.  There  is  no  level  land  and 
the  stream  beds  and  the  road  beds  are  often  the 
same.  In  summer,  wagons  can  be  driven  along 
the  half  dried  beds  of  the  streams,  but  in  winter 
and  in  spring,  trails  cut  through  the  forests  of 
the  hillsides  are  the  only  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  In  most  places  transportation  is  by  horse¬ 
back.  At  almost  every  cabin  is  found  a  black¬ 
smith’s  forge  under  an  open  shed  or  in  an  out¬ 
house.  Every  mountaineer  is  his  own  blacksmith 
and  does  his  work  well.  Men  and  women  alike 
are  at  home  in  the  saddle. 

Obviously  such  means  of  getting  about  tend  to 
limit  intercourse,  and  each  mountaineer  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  locality  and  inhabits  a  world 
with  a  radius  of  only  a  very  few  miles.  “There 
are  many  men  in  these  mountains  who  have  never 
seen  a  town,  or  even  the  poor  village  that  con¬ 
stitutes  their  county  seat.  Those  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  glimpse  of  civilization  have  gone  down 
the  headwaters  of  the  stream  on  lumber  rafts, 
or  have  been  sent  to  the  State  penitentiary  at 
Frankfort  for  illicit  distilling  or  feud  murder. 
The  women,  however,  cannot  enjoy  either  of 
these  privileges.  They  are  almost  as  rooted  as 
the  trees.  We  met  one  woman  who,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  her  married  life,  had  lived  onlv 
ten  miles  across  the  mountain  from  her  old 
home,  but  had  never  in  this  time  been. back  home 
to  visit  her  mother  and  father.  Another  back  in 
Perry  county  told  us  she  had  never  been  further 
from  home  than  Hazard,  the  county  seat,  which 
was  only  six  miles  distant.  Another  had  never 
been  to  the  postoffice,  four  miles  away,  and  an¬ 
other  had  never  seen  the  ford  of  the  Rockcastle 
River,  only  two  miles  from  home  and  marked, 
moreover,  by  the  country  store  of  the  district.” 

As  a  result  of  this  confinement  to  a  locality 
comes  an  absence  of  social  life  and  the  close 
intermarriage  of  families  in  a  district.  An  old 


judge  in  Breathitt  county  told  the  author  that 
in  the  district  school  nearby  there  were  ninety- 
six  children,  all  but  five  of  whom  were  related 
to  himself  or  his  wife.  This  extensive  inter¬ 
marriage  strengthens  the  clan  instinct,  and  to 
some  extent  explains  the  strength  of  the  feuds 
which  rage  here  from  time  to  time. 

In  these  mountains  and  in  these  isolated  com¬ 
munities  we  find  the  purest  Anglo-Saxon  stock 
in  all  the  United  States.  Direct  descendents  of 
the  early  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  immi¬ 
grants  they  “bear  about  them  in  their  speech  and 
ideas  the  marks  of  their  ancestry  as  plainly  as 
if  they  had  disembarked  from  their  eighteenth 
century  -\4essel  but  yesterday.  The  stock  is  chief¬ 
ly  English  and  Scotch-Irish,  which  is  largely 
Teutonic  in  origin.” 

There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  foreign  blood, 
though  rarely  a  French  name  is  met  with,  point¬ 
ing  to  a  strain  of  Huguenot  blood  from  over  the 
mountains  in  North  Carolina,  or  German  names 
from  those  who  came  down  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch  settlements  generations  ago.  But 
there  has  been  no  invasion  of  foreign  immi¬ 

grants  such  as  of  late  years  has  over-run  the 
United  States  at  large. 

If  the  country  is  free  from  foreigners  it  is 
also  free  from  negroes.  Since  the  mountains 

having  no  plantations  had  no  use  for  slaves, 
negroes  never  have  been  in  this  region  and  are 
not  there  now.  As  a  result  of  this  when  the 

Civil  War  broke  out  between  the  North  and  the 

South,  this  mountain  region  declared  for  the 
Union,  and  its  men  fought  for  their  flag  and 
did  good  service. 

These  people  are  not  sturdy  and  healthy.  The 
women  work  hard,  the  men  drink  heavily  of  • 
moonshine  whiskey  which  contains  20  per  cent, 
more  alcohol  than  standard  liquor.  They  begin 
drinking  as  boys  and  it  has  its  effect  on  them. 
The  people  look  ill-nourished,  for  their  food  is 
not  of  the  best. 

Their  houses  are  of  logs,  sometimes  squared, 
or  often  left  with  the  bark  on,  and  are  chinked 
with  clay.  The  roofs  are  of  shakes  riven  from 
short  logs,  the  chimneys  of  stone  laid  up  in  clay 
or  sometimes  merely  of  sticks  daubed  with  clay. 
The  furniture  of  these  houses  is  for  the  most 
part  of  home  manufacture.  The  beds  are  of 
plain  wood,  roped  across  and  on  the  ropes  rests 
the  corn  husk  mattress.  Sheets  and  blankets  are 
woven  by  the  house  wife.  Only  an  occasional 
stove,  knives,  or  in  some  cases  an  oil  lamp  tell 
of  the  outside  world.  In  many  cases  about  the 
houses  are  little  patches  of  flowers  and  behind 
the  house  a  vegetable  garden.  Near  this  is  a 
little  patch  of  tobacco  raised  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Store  sugar  is  unknown,  but  honey  and 
sorghum  molasses  take  its  place  and  are  used  in 
sweetening  coffee.  Maple  sugar,  while  made  in 
some  abundance,  is  used  only  as  a  sweet  meat. 

The  land  is  occupied  in  holding  of  from  100 
to  320  acres  and  often  by  squatter  title.  The 
chief  products  of  the  country  are  corn  and  some 
oats.  Not  a  few  sheep  are  owned,  but  much  of 
their  wool  is  made  into  clothing  for  the  owner’s 
family,  and  for  the  surplus  he  has  little  or  no 
market.  Some  cattle  are  raised  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  and  some  razor-back  hogs. 

The  mountaineers,  being  far  from  large  com- 
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munities  and  of  independent  spirit,  are  largely 
a  law  unto  themselves.  They  make  moonshine 
whisky  and  the  greater  the  effort  made  by  the 
Government  to  destroy  these  stills,  the  more 
earnest  the  resolve  of  the  mountaineers  to  de¬ 
fend  what  they  believe  to  be  their  rights. 

Though  great  tracts  of  splendid  timber  owned 
by  people  outside  of  the  State  grow  on  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Mountains,  the  mountaineers  cut  it  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  who  owns  the  land,  roll  the 
logs  down  the  hills  to  the  banks  of  the  streams 
and  wait  till  a  rise  supplies  water  enough  to 
move  them.  Often  it  takes  this  timber  a  long 
time  to  get  down  to  a  stream  large  enough  to 
float  it,  and  often  it  never  gets  there,  but  rots 
on  the  bank. 

The  condition  of  his  life  makes  each  moun¬ 
taineer  a  handy  man — able  to  do  many  things. 
He  may  make  the  shoes  for  himself  and  his 
family,  shoe  his  horses,  mend  his  plough  and 
grind  his  flour,  while  the  women  spin  and  weave 
as  did  the  backwoods  women  of  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

'  “Here  is  reproduced  the  independence  of  the 
pioneer  home.  Spinning  and  weaving  survive  as 
an  industry  of  the  women.  In  some  few  locali¬ 
ties  one  can  still  see  the  flax  in  every  stage  from 
the  green  growth  in  the  field  to  the  finished 
homespun  in  100-yard  pieces,  or  again  one  sees 
a  cotton  patch  in  the  garden,  a  simple  primitive 
gin  of  home  invention  for  separating  the  fiber, 
and  understands  the  origin  of  the  cotton  thread 
in  the  linsey  woolsey  cloth  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  which  furnishes  the  dresses  for  women 
and  children.  Cotton  and  flax  spinning,  however, 
have  died  out  greatly  during  the  past  few  years, 
since  the  introduction  of  cheap  cotton  goods  irito 
the  mountain  districts.  Spinning  of  woolen  yarn 
for  stockings  is  still  universal,  with  the  concomi¬ 
tant  arts  of  carding  and  dyeing,  while  the  weav¬ 
ing  of  linsey  woolsey  for  clothes  or  blankets  is 
an  accomplishment  of  almost  every  mountain 
woman.  One  native  housewife  showed  us  her 
store  of  blankets  woven  by  her  mother  and  her¬ 
self.  They  were  made  in  intricate  plaids  of 
original  design  and  combination  of  colors,  and 
the  owner  told  us  she  worked  without  a  pattern 
and  without  counting  the  threads,  trusting  to  her 
eye  for  accuracy.  Many  of  the  dyes,  too,  she 
made  herself  from  certain  trees,  though  a  few 
she  bought  at  the  country  store.  The  home 
woven  counterpanes  are  very  interesting,  because 
the  designs  for  these  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  the  same 
that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  brought  over  to  New 
England. 

"But  the  mountain  woman  puts  forth  her  best 
taste  and  greatest  energy  in  making  quilts.  In 
traveling  through  this  section  one  looks  out  for 
some  expression  of  the  aesthetic  feeling  as  one 
finds  it  in  the  wood  carving  of  the  Alps  and 
Scandinavian  Mountains,  the  metal  work  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Cashmere  shawls  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  and  the  beautiful  blankets  of  the  Chilcat 
Indians.  Gradually  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  that 
quilt  making  amounts  to  a  passion  among  the 
women  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains ;  that  it  does 
not  merely  answer  a  physical  need,  but  is  a  mode 
of  expression  for  their  artistic  sense;  and  there 
is  something  pathetic  in -the  thought.  They  buy 
the  calico  for  the  purpose,  and  make  their  patch- 
work  in  very  intricate  designs,  apparently  getting 
their  hints  from  their  own  flower  gardens;  at 
any  rate,  the  colors  in  certain  common  garden 


flowers  were  reproduced  in  some  quilts  we  saw, 
and  the  effect  was  daring  but  artistic.  Qmlt 
making  fills  the  long  leisure  hours  of  the  winter, 
and  the  result  shows  on  the  open  shelves  or  cup¬ 
board  which  occupies  a  corner  in  every  house." 

Women  and  children  earn  money  by  gathering- 
ginseng  and  other  plants  which  are  bartered  at 
the  stores. 

We  hear  of  the  mountaineers  of  Eastern  Ken¬ 
tucky  chiefly  as  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
feuds,  which  are  long  kept  up  and  may  descend 
from  father  to  son.  To  murdef  committed  under 
feud  conditions  no  disgrace  is  attached,  and 
these  feuds  often  arise  from  the  most  trifling 
differences.  “A  gate  left  open  and  trespassing 
cattle,  the  scooting  of  a  dog,  political  rivalry,  or 
a  difficulty  over  a  boundary  fence  may  start  the 
trouble.  The  first  shooting  is  sometimes  done 
in  the  madness  of  moonshine  intoxication.  These 
mountaineers  are  men  who  hold  life  as  light  as 
a  laugh  and  to  such  anything  is  sufficient  provo¬ 
cation  to  shoot ;  so  the  first  blood  is  easily  shed. 
The  feud  once  started,  a  long  and  bloody  war 
ensues,  often  for  several  years,  in  which  way¬ 
laying,  shooting  from  ambush  and  arson  are 
regular  features.” 

If  crimes  against  the  person  are  common,  those 
against  property  are  rare.  Horse  stealing  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  worst  of  crimes,  the  stealing 
of  logs  out  of  a  stream  is  perhaps  the  next. 
Property  is  sacred,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  primi¬ 
tive  communities. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  people  though  of 
good  intelligence,  are  deplorably  illiterate.  Of 
the  women  over  twenty-five  years  old  and  men 
over  forty,  80  per  cent,  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  This  matter  is  now  being  bettered.  The 
increase  of  population  has  been  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  more  district  schools,  and  so 
more  children  are  brought  within  reach  of  the 
school  house.  School  lasts  for  five  months,  from 
Aug.  1  to  Christmas,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
at  a  school  may  range  from  fifty  to  one  hundred, 
of  varying  ages  from  six  to  twenty,  all  in  charge 
of  a  single  teacher. 

Even  this  five  months  of  schooling  is  broken 
up  by  various  interruptions,  and  it  can  be  said 
of  it  only  that  it  is  better  now  than  the  teaching 
has  been  in  the  past.  Of  the  teachers  who  con¬ 
duct  these  schools  many  are  pitiably  ignorant, 
for  their  ’opportunities  have  been  wholly  lacking. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers’  Institute  in  one 
of  the  mountain  counties  it  appeared  that  of 
fifty-six  public  school  teachers  present  only  one 
in  eight  knew  the  Lord's  prayer,  while  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  did  not  know  what  it  was,  nor 
where  it  came  from.  Such  education  as  these 
teachers  have  is  confined  to  what  they  have 
learned  at  the  district  school  and  to  a  few 
months’  training  at  the  so-called  Normal  School 
of  the  county  seat.  Those  who  have  the  force 
to  leave  their  homes  and  to  seek  learning  in  the 
lower  lands  work  with  great  industry  and  energy, 
and  this  with  their  usually  vigorous  minds  carries 
them  a  long  way. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  life  of  the  Kentucky 
mountaineer  bears  the  stamp  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  “His  cabin  home  is  rich  in  the  local 
color  of  an  age  long  past.  The  spinning  wheel 
for  flax  and  wool,  the  bulky  loom  in  the  shed 
room  outside,  the  quaint  coverlets  on  the  beds 
within,  the  noon  mark  on  the  door,  and,  more 
than  a’l.  the  speech  of  the  people,  show  how  the 
current  of  time  has  swept  by  and  left  them  in 


an  eddy.  The  English  they  speak  is  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age.  They  say  ‘buss’  for  kiss, 
‘gorm’  for  muss,  ‘pack’  for  carry  and  ‘poke-  for 
a  small  bag.  Strong  past  tenses  and  perfect  par¬ 
ticiples  like  ‘holp’  and  ‘holpen’  and  the  syllabic 
plural  of  words  ending  in  st,  like  ‘beasties,’  are 
constantly  heard.  The  Saxon  pronoun  ‘hit’  sur¬ 
vives  not  only  in  the  upland  regions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  but  also  in  the  Virginias,  Carolinas  and 
Tennessee.” 

Not  only  the  speech  of  a  past  century,  but 
many  customs  of  a  similar  kind  survive  here. 
When  two  horsemen  or  wagons  meet  on  a  road, 
the  “rule  of  the  road”  is  that  of  England,  not 
of  the  United  States ;  in  other  words,  each  wagon 
turns  to  the  left.  A  very  remarkable  case  of 
such  survival  of  ancient  customs  was  discovered 
in  1878  by  the  late  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Here  in  av  secluded  valley  he  found  men  hunt¬ 
ing  squirrels  and  rabbits  with  old  English  short 
bows.  “These  were  not  the  contrivance  of  boys, 
nor  of  to-day,  but  were  made,  strung  and  the 
arrows  hefted,  in  the  ancient  manner.  The  men. 
some  of  them  old,  were  admirab’y  skilled  in 
their  use.  They  assured  me  that,  like  their 
fathers  before  them,  they  had  ever  used  the  bow 
and  arrow  for  small  game,  reserving  the  costly 
ammunition  of  the  rifle  for  deer  and  bear.” 

If  these  people  have  thus  preserved  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  customs  centuries  old,  if  they  weave 
their  own  clothes,  use  hand  mills  to  grind  their 
grain  and  the  bows  and  arrows  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  to  kill  small  game,  they  have  in  some 
respects  fallen  behind  the  customs  practiced  by 
their  ancestors  who  first  occupied  the  region. 
They  have  lost  whatever  knowledge  those  an¬ 
cestors  had  of  printed  books.  These  they  could 
not  carry  in  their  journey  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  literature  which  they  brought  with  them 
lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  This 
still  exists  in  the  old  English  ballad  poetry  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  lip  to  lip  through 
generations,  scarcely  changing  its  form. 

As  we  read  of  these  people  in  this  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  of  their  ways  almost 
unchanged,  from  the  life  of  two  hundred  years 
ago,  we  are  reminded  constantly  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  always  the  same.  We  see  that  these 
mountain  people,  whose  blood  is  perhaps  the 
purest  Anglo-Saxon  of  any  people  living  in 
America,  are  animated  by  the  same  motives  and 
practice  many  of  the  same  customs  that  char¬ 
acterized  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains  half  a 
century  ago. 

Living  by  themselves  as  they  do,  cut  off  from 
their  fellowmen  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  outside  world,  these  mountain  people  have 
many  failings  and  weaknesses.  They  are  sensi¬ 
tive,  suspicious  of  strangers,  self-wil'ed,  lawless, 
and  their  code  of  morals,  in  certain  respects,  is 
low,  yet  if  they  have  these  primitive  failings  they 
possess  also  primitive  virtues.  They  are  proud, 
independent,  self-respecting  and  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  brave  aryd  kindly.  They  are  most  hospitable, 
welcoming  and  doing  everything  in  their  power 
for  the  trusted  guest,  whose  rare  visits  bring 
them  news  and  information  from  the  outer  world 
and  furnish  them  subjects  for  conversation  long 
after  the  traveler  has  gone  on  his  way. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply 'you  regularly. 
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Birds  of  Algonquin  Park. 

The  list  given  below  enumerates  the  birds 
observed  at  Algonquin  Park,  Ontario,  during 
three  visits  there,  June  5  to  19,  1908;  June  2  to 
19,  1909;  and  June  2  to  19,  1910.  So  far  as  known 
this  is  the  only  list  of  birds  of  Algonquin  Park 
ever  printed  which  covers  the  whole  park.  The 
observations  reported  in  Macoun’s  Catalogue  of 
Canadian  Birds  have  been  made  chiefly  about 
Cache  Lake,  the  headquarters  of  the  Park.  The 
region  is  one  of  somewhat  unusual  interest  be¬ 
cause  of  its  varied  character. 

Horned  grebe  . Not  common. 

Loon  . Abundant.  Nests  frequently  on 

small  jutting  rocks  in  open 
water;  one  nest  found  was 
only  G  inches  from  water’s 
edge  and  1  inch  above  water 
level. 

American  herring  gull . Abundant.  Nests  usually  on 

rocky  islands. 

Black  duck  . Common. 

Great  blue  heron . Common. 

Spotted  sandpiper  . Very  common.  . 

Canadian  ruffed  grouse - Common.  Especially  in  S.  E. 

part  of  park. 

Canada  grouse  . Not  common.  Extremely  tame. 

Allowed  approach  on  three 
ocasions  to  within  2  yards  or 
so;  seemed  stupid  (?). 
American  sparrow  hawk. . .  Uncommon. 

Broad-winged  hawk  . Common. 

Osprey  . Common  in  S.  E.  part  of  park. 

Great  horned  owl  . Common  in  N.  part  of  park. 

Barred  owl  . Abundant.  Frequently  calls  by 

day. 

Kingfisher  . Common. 

Hairy  wooodpecker  . Common.  One  pair  had  young 

June  3,  1910. 

Downy  woodpecker  . Uncommon. 

Arctic  3-toed  woodpecker..  Uncommon. 

Yellow-bellied  sapsucker...  Common. 

Pileated  woodpecker  . Not  common. 

Northern  flicker  . Abundant. 

Night  hawk  . Locally  comm&n. 

Whippoorwill  . Abundant  in  S.E.  part  of  park. 

Swift  . Common. 

1  Tummingbird (ruby-throat)  Common. 

Fhoebe  . One  observed  1209  in  N.E.  part 

of  park. 

Kingbird  . . Abundant.  Many  nests  ob¬ 

served  on  stumps  out  in  flood 
wood,  2  to  5  feet  above  water. 

Olive-sided  flycatcher  . Quite  common.  Call  heard 

everywhere  from  tip  of  tall 
spruces. 

W  ood  pewee  . Common. 

Chebec  . Common. 

Blue  jay  . Abundant. 

Canada  jay  . Abundant.  Not  infrequently  in 

company  with  bluejay. 

American  crow  . Ouite  uncommon. 

Bedwing  blackbird  . Abundant  in  swamps. 

Bronzed  grackle  . Abundant. 

Purple  finch  .  Abundant. 

American  goldfinch  . Common. 

Vesper  sparrow  . Common  in  clearings. 

White-throated  sparrow  ...Abundant. 

Chipping  sparrow  . Common  in  clearings. 

Tunco  .  Not  common. 

Song  sparrow  . Abundant.  You  are  sure  to 

find  a  pair  nesting  on  every 
small  island  or  camping  site. 

Swamp  sparrow  . Abundant  in  marshes. 

Scarlet  tanager  . Common. 

Barn  swallow  . Common  in  lumber  camps 

(permanent  ones). 

Tree  swallow  . Abundant. 

Cedar  waxwing  . Common. 

Bed-eyed  vireo  . Abundant. 

Black  and  white  warbler. .  Fairly  common. 

Nashville  warbler  . Abundant  in  second-growth; 

low  ground. 

Black-throated  blue  warbler  Mery  common. 

Myrtle  warbler . Common.  Often  nests  on  small 

islands. 

Magnolia  warbler  . Not  so  common. 

Chestnut-sided  warbler  ...Common  in  second-growth; 

low  ground. 

Blackburnian  warbler . ‘Quite  common. 

Black-throated  green  war¬ 
bler  . Quite  common. 

Oven  bird  . Abundant  in  hardwood;  sel¬ 

dom  found  in  pine  or  spruce ; 
seems  to  prefer  maple  ridges. 

Water  thrush  . Ouite  common. 

Barilla  warbler  . Quite  common. 

Mourning  warbler  . common. 

N.  yellow  throat  . Fn,'riv  common. 

Canadian  warbler  . Abundant. 

American  redstart  . Abundant. 

Catbird  . Rare.  Only  one  observed. 


Brown  thrasher  . Bare.  Only  three  observed. 

House  wren  . . . Common  in  clearings. 

''  in*er  wren  . Ouite  common. 

N.  Chickadee  . Fairly  common. 

Bedbreasted  nuthatch . Common. 

\  eery  . Common  in  S.,  E.,  and  S.E. 

part  of  park. 

Olive-backed  thrush  . Abundant. 

Hermit  thrush  . Common  in  S.,  E.,  and  S.E. 

part  of  park. 

Robin  . Fairly  common.  Usually  but 

not  always  in  open  woods  or 
clearings. 

Bluebird  . . . .  .\  .  Uncommon.  Three  observed 

near  or  in  clearings. 

Of  the  identification  of  the  following  birds  I 
am  reasonably,  though  not  absolutely,  certain: 


Woodthrush  . Heard  three  times;  did  not  see. 

Wood-duck  . Observed  at  distance  in  flight. 

Yellow-bellied  and  alder  fly¬ 
catcher.  . Do  not  feel  safe  in  identifying 

or  rather  distinguishing  them 
in  the  bush ;  am  not  sure  of 
♦heir  songs. 

Savanna  sparrow  . Heard. 
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Merganser  . One  of  the  mergansers  is  very 

common.  I  am  fairly  con¬ 

vinced  it  is  the  red-breasted 
rather  than  the  American, 

but  seldom  saw  the  male 

and  then  only  at  a  distance. 
Duck  hawk  . Probably. 

The  following  brief  notes  may  interest  some 
of  your  ^readers : 

Most  of  the  warblers  find  their  food  only  on 
birches,  alders  and  maple. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  northern 
woodland  birds  in  their  summer  home  is  their 
excessive  shyness  as  compared  with  their  be¬ 
havior  during  migration.  In  migration  perhaps 
numbers  give  courage.  The  Nashville  warbler 
is  especially  alert  and  skillful  in  hiding.  Though 
heard  everywhere  in  second  growth,  singing  with 
provoking  frequency,  you  rarely  see  more  than 
the  flash  of  his  wings.  The  mourning  warbler  is, 
by  way  of  exception,  quite  bold. 

The  typical  songs  of  the  park  are  those  of 
the  olive-backed  thrush,  the  winter  wren,  the 
Nashville  warbler,  the  white  throat,  the  olive¬ 
sided  fly-catcher,  together  with  the  barred  owl’s 
hoot  and  the  loon’s  singular  notes. 


In  the  eastern  part  of  the  park  you  will  not 
infrequently  hear  the  hermit,  the  veery  and  the 
olive-back  singing  vespers  together. 

The  following  birds  were  observed  almost  al¬ 
ways,  and  only  in  clearings :  vesper  sparrow, 
chippy,  barn  swallow,  house  wren. 

A  golden  eagle  took  wolf  poison  on  one  of 
the  lakes  in  N.  of  park  in  winter  of  1908-09; 
mounted  now  in  superintendent’s  office. 

Have  not  observed  the  long-billed  marsh  wren 
in  any  part  of  the  park;  whether  too  far  north 
or  reeds  too  late  growing  up,  I  do  not  know; 
other  conditions  seem  favorable., 

On  two  occasions  this  spring  the  female 
ruffed  grouse  with  young  made  its  usual  “at¬ 
tack”  at  us. 

By  June  the  young  of  the  Canada  jay  are  as 
large  and  apparently  as  robust  as  their  parents, 
though  of  course  still  in  their  immature  plum¬ 
age. 

One  can  do  very  little  with  the  Algonquin 
birds  without  fairly  strong  glasses.  I  find  Busch 
six-power  binoculars  sufficient,  but  at  times 
would  prefer  the  nine-power.  You  moreover 
have  to  rely  a  good  deal  on  ear.  The  olive- 
backed  thrush  for  instance,  while  heard  every¬ 
where,  may  not  be  seen  more  than  once  or  twice 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  spent  many  a  half  hour 
in  pursuit  of  the  Nashville  warbler  before  I  saw 
him  sufficiently  well  for  identification. 

John  M.  Cooper. 


Birds  in  Minnesota. 

■  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  Oct.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Perhaps  the  two  most  worthless  vaga¬ 
bonds  of  the  feathered  kindred  are  the  English 
sparrow  and  the  crow.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
those  among  your  readers  who  profess  sympathy 
for  them,  but  I  for  one  am  against  them.  The 
sparrow  kills  off  a  few  insects  that  come  in  his 
way,  but  the  amount  of  this  compared  with  his 
omnivorous  feeding  is  small,  indeed. 

Last  spring  a  pair  of  sparrows  appropriated 
my  bird  box  reserved  for  the  wrens,  built  their 
nest,  laid  the  eggs  and  settled  down.  I  re¬ 
frained  from  breaking  up  the  nest,  believing 
that  they  would  be  out  before  the  wrens  arrived. 
They  hatched  the  brood,  but  left  them  to  die. 
I  tore  out  the  nest,  but  in  two  days  they  were 
back  constructing  another.  I  took  that  out  just 
in  time  to  receive  the  wrens.  The  sparrows 
harassed  the  wrens  for  a  time  and  then  started 
to  build  another  nest  on  top  of  another  bird  box. 
This  I  also  tore  down,  and  when  they  began  an¬ 
other  on  the  same  box,  I  shot  both  of  them. 

W'hat  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  laid  to  the 
hawk  is  the  work  of  the  crow,  but  people  have 
not  eyes  to  see  with ;  they  are  not  observant. 
Because  a  hawk  circles  through  the  air,  do  not 
think  he  is  going  to  carry  away  your  hen,  but 
watch  the  crow  winging  over  the  hills. 

The  sleek  red  squirrels  are  here  in  abundance 
and  1  have  made  friends  with  them.  At  first 
they  were  shy  and  very  inquisitive  and  I  threw 
nuts  to  them  from  a  distance.  One  day  as  I 
was  writing  a  little  chap  came  through  a  hole 
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in  the  netting,  and  finally  he  hopped  from  a  chair 
to  the  table  directly  in  front  of  me,  helped  him¬ 
self  to  the  largest  nut  on  the  dish  and  fled.  The 
next  time  he  appeared  I  held  a  nut  in  my  hand 
and  he  relieved  me  of  the  lure,  scurried  up  the 
rustic  seat  and  sat  nibbling  at  the  nut  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  around  and  around.  The  next  time  the 
squirrel  raced  down  the  table  and  mounted  to 
the  top  of  my  head  with  one  leap,  perched  on 
my  shoulder  and  hunted  for  nuts  in  my  pocket. 
He  tamed  fast,  for  he  was  young  and  the  ani- 
ma’s.  are  never  molested  in  the  woods  on  the 
island.  In  the  morning  he  is  almost  certain  to 
awake  me,  coming  in  at  the  tent  opening  and 
barking  garrulously  from  his  perch  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

A  Frenchman  of  my  acquaintance  who  a  year 
ago  was  in  Belgium  brought  back  with  him  a 
package  of  beans  which  he  assured  us  were 
picked  at  the  Chateau  Carlos.  He  wanted  to 
get  seed  from  them  and  straightaway  spaded  up 
a  patch  of  ground  and  planted  them.  When  the 
beans  broke  ground  the  rabbits  began  operations. 

Early  in  the  summer  a  number  of  cranes  and 
herons  began  nesting  on  Crane  and  Dunlop  isl¬ 
ands,  and  bird  lovers  of  the  Northwest  came 
here  to  study  their  habits  and  take  photographs 
of  them  and  their  nests. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


More  Forest  Fires. 

Another  terrible  forest  fire  is  raging  along  the 
international  boundary  between  Northern  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Ontario.  Fierce  winds  carried  the 
fires  along  from  place  to  place  at  more  than 
railroad  speed.  Several  towns  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  and  many  people  have  lost  their  lives. 
It  is  feared  that  the  death  list  may  run  up  to 
one  hundred,  men,  women  and  children. 

Domestic  animals  turned  loose  by  their  owners 
to  shift  for  themselves  fled  from  the  fires,  some 
of  vthem  plunging  into  Rainy  River  and  swim¬ 
ming  across  to  unburned  territory.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  in  a  number  of  cases  there  were 
seen,  mingled  with  cattle  that  were  in  flight, 
deer,  moose,  caribou,  bears  and  wolves. 

The  terrible  effects  of  this  fire  and  those  that 
during  the  summer  ravaged  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  must  surely  have  an  effect  in  arousing  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  giving  to  forest  pro¬ 
tection  an  attention  that  it  has  never  yet  had. 


Force  of  Habit. 

The  latter  part  of  the  following  dog  story, 
which  comes  from  Wootton  Warwen,  may  be 
taken  cum  grano  salis,  if  desired:  A  wire-haired 
terrier  was  out  rabbiting  with  his  master  and 
friends  in  Christmas  week.  A  rabbit  ran  near 
a  disused  well,  dry,  90  feet  in  depth,  carelessly 
covered  with  an  old  gate  and  thorns.  The  dog 
in  its  pursuit  after  the  rabbit  fell  into  the  well. 
A  Mr.  Joseph  Yarwood  (for  his  name  is  worth 
recording)  volunteered  to  save  the  dog. 
Ladders  were  procured  and  securely  fastened 
together,  and  Mr.  Yarwood  descended.  His 
candle,  owing  to  foul  air,  was  extinguished;  he 
lit  it  again.  Lower  down  the  air  was  purer. 
He  secured  the  dog  and  brought  him  safely  to 
the  surface.  Doggie  at  once  picked  up  the 
scent  of  the  rabbit,  and  followed  in  pursuit  of 
the  scent  none  the  worse  for  his  five  hours* 
incarceration — it  took  that  to  prepare  and  get 
the  ladders,  etc. 


The  Maori  Hen. 

( Ocydromus .) 

[From  the  official  report  of  Richard  Henry,  caretaker  of 

Resolution  Island,  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.] 

Among  the  many  extraordinary  forms  of  life 
found  in  New  Zealand,  one  of  the  oddest  is  a 
rail  known  as  the  weka,  woodhen  or  maori  hen. 
It  is  peculiar  to  that  region  and  is  singular  in  its 
makeup,  physical  and  mental. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  introduction 
into  New  Zealand  of  various  predaceous  animals 
has  resulted  in  many  localities  in  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  such  extraordinary  flightless  birds  as 
the  kiwi  or  apteryx,  the  kakapo  or  ground  owl 
and  the  maori  hen.  Since  predaceous  mammals 
were  absent  from  New  Zealand  until  after  its 
discovery  by  the  whites,  many  of  its  birds  appear 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  flight  and  to  have 
learned  to  escape  from  their  enemies  either  by 
their  swiftness  of  foot  or  by  nocturnal  habits 


loon’s  nest  at  hogan's  lake,  june  4. 


which  conceal  them  from  enemies  which  seek 
their  food  by  day. 

Some  years  ago  the  threatened  extinction  of 
some  of  these  flightless  forms  led  the  New  Zea¬ 
land  Government  to  set  aside  one  or  more  small 
islands  off  the  coast  as  reservations  where  these 
endangered  forms  might  be  preserved.  On  the 
reservation  as  known  as  Resolution  Island,  Rich¬ 
ard  Henry  was  stationed  as  care  taker  and  he 
has  reported  to  the  Provincial  Government  many 
interesting  observations  on  these  flightless  birds, 
some  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
printed  in  Forest  and  Stream.  His  remarks  on 
the  maori  hen  are  interesting  and  odd  : 


We  have  cleared  most  of  the  little  peninsula 
on  which  our  house  stands,  and  now  it  is  a 
favorite  place  for  the  woodhens,  but  they  do 
not  like  each  other’s  company,  and  there  are 
seldom  more  than  two  to  be  seen  at  once,  though 
there  are  half  a  dozen  occasional  visitors.  They 
often  treat  11s  to  some  spirited  races  across  the 
open,  and  are  no  mean  runners  when  assisted 
by  their  wings,  but  all  seem  to  be  so  well 
matched  that  they  generally  run  dead  heats.  If 
there  happens  to  be  one  a  little  slow,  it  is  sure 
to  be  minus  its  tail,  which  is  not  of  much  ac¬ 
count  anyway,  yet  they  seem  to  think  a  great 


deal  of  it,  for  the  pulling  of  a  feather  is  sure 
to  bring  on  a  fight,  very  fierce  at  first,  but  quickly 
dying  away  into  threatening  attitudes  and  vari¬ 
ous  grunts  which  may  represent  bad  language. 
The  championship  appears  to  be  awarded  more 
for  courage  than  muscle,  because  the  smallest 
hen,  when  she  was  thinking  of  nesting,  would 
hunt  away  all  the  others,  both  males  and  fe¬ 
males,  except  her  mate,  with  whom  she  was  gen¬ 
erally  friendly,  but  not  always  so.  Those  were 
the  only  pair  here  mated  throughout  the  winter, 
and  the  only  pair  that  would  sing  in  concert. 
The  male  is  our  pet,  and  we  call  him  “Chicken.” 

Out  of  all  the  others  we  hardly  heard  a  chir¬ 
rup  until  about  the  16th  of  July,  when  several 
of  the  old  widows  became  quite  musical  all  at 
once  and  vied  with  each  other  in  calling  the 
loudest  and  the  fastest.  Then,  to  our  surprise, 
we  heard  by  the  lower  note  and  slower  tune  of 
one  that  it  was  a  male.  This  one  came  to  our 
place  in  a  most  disreputable  rig-out  of  half- 
moulted  feathers,  so  I  called  it  “Scrag.”  It  was 
a  weakly,  poor  thing,  and  one  of  the  hens  used 
to  thrash  it  and  hunt  it  away.  That  is  why  I 
thought  it  a  widow,  though  it  had  the  stronger 
beak  and  legs  of  a  male.  Llowever,  I  gave  it  a 
few  good  dinners  of  boiled  fish,  and  it  soon 
plucked  up  courage  and  learned  to  know  the 
rattle  of  the  lid  on  the  dog’s  pot,  and  would 
come  up  carefully  for  a  share.  The  dog  seemed 
to  notice  that  they  only  took  little  bits  and  he 
soon  disregarded  them,  so  that  now  when  I 
spread  out  fish  on  a  stone  it  is  common  to  see 
a  weka  on  one  side  and  a  dog  on  the  other  and 
both  quite  contented.  \ 

With  better  times  and  a  grand  new  coat,  Scrag 
actually  captivated  the  hen  that  used  to  hunt 
him  about  so  contemptuously.  Then  he  started 
a  series  of  fights  with  Chicken,  and  kept  them 
up  for  several  days,  until  both  had  lost  nearly 
all  the  pretty  feathers  on  their  heads,  and 
Chicken  was  obliged  to  give  up  part  of  his  do¬ 
main,  retaining  the  house  and  Sandy  Bay,  while 
Scrag  has  Boatshed  Beach.  The  boundary  is  a 
bunch  of  fallen  timber,  and  they  keep  it  fairly 
well,  only  Scrag  is  tempted  up  to  the  house 
sometimes  for  scraps,  when  he  knows  he  is 
poaching,  and  will  run  with  whatever  he  gets 
and  eat  it  on  his  own  ground.  Chicken  often 
hunts  him  to  the  boundary,  but  Scrag  will  not 
run  a  yard  past  it,  so  that  they  often  have  a  fight 
down  there,  but  nothing  very  serious.  They 
jump  up  and  kick  like  common  fowl,  but  the 
claws  are  very  weak,  and  can  have  no  effect 
on  such  tough  hides  as  theirs,  and  their  wings 
are  soft  arid  fluffy,  and  only  useful  to  hide  their 
heads  when  down  at  the  end  of  a  round.  The 
beak  is  the  weapon,  and  the  head  the  only  place 
they  aim  at,  so  that  there  is  a  lot  of  shaping 
and  fencing  for  very  little  bloodshed ;  in  fact, 
their  whole  aim  appears  to  be  to  disfigure  each 
other  by  plucking  the  feathers  that  contribute 
most  to  personal  appearances.  At  all  events  that 
is  the  result  of  their  battles.  If  Chicken  was 
fighting  for  a  mate  now,  he  would  have  no 
chance  at  all,  for  he  looks  so  scrubby  about  the 
head  that  no  self-respecting  maori  hen  would 
look  at  him.  The  hens  seem  to  have  the  same 
object  in  view  when  they  fight,  and  it  is  equally 
effective.  There  was  a  pretty  little  hen  here 
until  she  got  her  head  plucked  and  lost  all  her 
good  looks,  and  now  she  is  always  calling  for 
a  mate,  but  apparently  cannot  find  one.  This  is 
{Continued  on  page  631.) 


Woodcock  and  Woodland. 

Eight  o’clock  the  morning  of  Oct.  19,  and  not 
a  cloud  in  the  soft  Indian  summer  sky.  A  gen¬ 
tle  westerly  breeze,  just  strong  enough  to  carry 
scent  well,  faintly  rustled  the  fading  leaves  of 
the  little  oak  by  the  kitchen  door,  bringing  with 
it  that  indescribable  spicy  odor  of  withered 
grasses,  of  moist  dead  leaves,  of  orchards  and 
wide  fields  of  browning  stubble.  A  stronger 
puff  of  air  stirring  through  the  branches  loosened 
a  golden  shower  from  the  maples,  and  then,  as 
if  satisfied  with  its  work,  died  away  to  nothing¬ 
ness  in  an  open  space  where  the  white  frost  of 
the  preceding  night  had  already  disappeared  in 
the  warming  sunlight.  In  the  nearby  woods  a 
party  of  bluejays  was  hunting  acorns,  and  their 
subdued,  conversational  chatterings  and  flute-like 
calls  sounded  pleasantly  in  the  morning  quiet. 

Old  Di  knew  very  well  what  was  coming.  As 
1  neared  the  kennel  he  sat  stiffly  erect  before  its 
door,  only  his  quivering  muscles  and  half-sup¬ 
pressed  whines  telling  of  the  excitement  aroused 
by  the  sight  of  those  grimy  canvas  trousers 
tucked  into  the  tops  of  the  thorn-scarred  boots. 
But  when  he  had  bolted  his  breakfast  of  dry 
bread  and  oatmeal,  and  sawr  me  pick  up  the 
twelve,  then  indeed  the  cup  of  joy  overflowed. 
No  need  to  question  whether  he  was  ready — - 
those  frantic  yelps  and  short,  twisting  dashes 
here  and  there  w^ere  answer  enough.  And  so, 
with  a  substantial  lunch  stowfed  away  in  my 
coat,  we  headed  across  lots  for  the  first  bit  of 
cover  half  a  mile  away. 

At  the  edge  of  a  dense  growth  of  chestnut, 
white  birch  and  bayberry  that  clothed  a  sunny 
hillside,  Di  halted  for  me  to  catch  up,  then  slip¬ 
ped  cautiously  into  the  brush.  As  I  w'alked 
along  the  path  that  traversed  the  thicket  I  could 
trace  the  dog's  movements  by  the  rustling  of  the 
dead  leaves  as  he  worked  out  the  ground  with  a 
wisdom  born  of  long  experience.  Presently 
these  sounds  ceased  in  a  little  patch  of  chestnut 
sprouts  hidden  from  sight  by  some  stubby  cedars. 

“What  is  it,  boy?”  Silence. 

“Something  doing  there,  all  right,”  I  thought, 
and  made  a  quiet  detour  around  the  cedars. 
There  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sprouts,  stif¬ 
fened  into  one  of  his  characteristic,  crouching 
points  that  spelled  woodcock.  As  I  approached, 
the  bird  sprang  from  almost  under  the  dog’s 
nose  and  w'hisked  straight  up  to  clear  the  sap¬ 
lings.  How  familiar  seemed  that  swift  upward 
dash,  and  wrhat  a  beautiful  mingling  of  rich 
browns,  yellows  and  buffs  there  was  in  the  mot¬ 
tled  feathers  as  Di  brought  him  to  me.  No 
weakly  summer  bird  w'as  this,  but  a  full-fledged, 
strong-winged  cock,  fit  subject  for  any  man’s 
attention. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  on  the  border  of 
a  sw-ampy  wood,  the  dog  made  game  again,  but 
the  bird  must  have  left  before  we  arrived,  for 
a  careful  search  was  barren  of  results.  Once  I 
thought  we  had  him,  when  Di  stiffened  beside  a 
brushy  ditch,  but  the  momentary  halt  was  caused 
only  by  some  fresh  chalkings  and  borings  in  the 
moist  earth. 


A  narrow  dirt  road  led  through  the  swamp  to 
the  railway,  and  after  crossing  the  tracks  we 
came  to  a  long  strip  of  white  birch  saplings. 
Through  the  middle  of  this  cover  a  tiny  stream 
made  its  way,  and  many  a  woodcock  has  met 
his  end  along  that  rich  margin  in  the  days  before 
summer  shooting  was  wisely  struck  from  the 
list  of  legitimate  sports.  Autumn  birds,  how¬ 
ever,  are  to  be  sought  on  the  drier  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  brook,  so  thither  we  went. 
Working  from  end  to  end  of  the  thicket  on  the 
left  side  no  birds  were  found,  but  midway  of 
the  return  trip  along  the  other  side  the  dog 
whirled  into  a  solid  point  in  the  middle  of  a 
little  clearing.  What  a  picture.  The  curling 
yellow  leaves  carpeting  the  dry  ground,  the  mel¬ 
low  sunlight,  the  graceful  white  trunks  and  in¬ 
terlacing  twigs  of  the  birches  all  about,  and  in 
the  center  that  "best  of  all  dogs” — tense,  motion¬ 
less,  his  grand  head  partly  turned  to  catch  the 
magic  scent.  For  a  moment  I  hated  to  spoil  the 
scene,  so  typical  was  it  of  the  best  there  is  in 
upland  sport.  But  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for 
what  happened  when  I  advanced  to  flush,  for 
two  birds  instead  of  one  darted  upward  with 
twittering  wings.  One  of  them  may  be  going 
yet,  but  the  other  collapsed  in  a  swirl  of  cut 
twigs  and  downy  feathers  that  looked  mighty 
good  to  me. 

Lunch  time  found  us  beside  a  trout  stream 
that  had  yielded  many  a  pleasant  hour’s  sport 
in  April  days,  and  when  Di  had  gulped  down 
his  share  of  the  sandwiches,  he  curled  up  in  a 
sunny  spot  while  I  smoked  a  lazy  pipe.  Two 
more  birds  had  been  gathered  in  during  the 
morning,  making  four  in  all,  and  as  plenty  of 
good  ground  yet  remained  to  be  hunted,  I  was 
more  than  contented. 

While  we  rested  there  arrived  an  irate  farmer, 
evidently  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear  by  rea¬ 
son  of  too  close  connection  with  a  bottle.  “That 
you  shootin’  over  there  on  the  hill  a  while  ago?” 
he  roared.  “Well,  didn’t  you  see  them  signs? 

I  ain’t  a-goin’  to  have  no  - .”  Here  his 

language  became  unprintable.  Now  there  were 
no  signs  in  that  particular  place,  as  I  very  well 
knew,  and  this  fact  I  communicated  to  the 
farmer,  adding  that  I  was  quite  willing  to  de¬ 
part  in  peace  if  he  objected  to  a  trifle  of  shoot¬ 
ing.  Things  looked  squally  for  a  while,  but  the 
man  proved  to  be  about  two-thirds  bluff  and 
one-third  bad  whiskey,  so  he  simply  stayed 
around  and  swore  until  I  left. 

The  incident  was  subsequently  mentioned  to  a 
friend.  “What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  was 
he?”  he  asked.  “Short  and  heavy  with  a  moth- 
eaten  brown  mustache?”  “Yes,  1  know  him,  and 
he  doesn't  own  that  land  any  more  than  you  do. 
Every  time  he  gets  drunk  he  goes  on  the  ram¬ 
page,  and  his  specialty  is  chasing  hunters.  The 
real  owner  of  the  land  lives  on  the  other  side 
of  the  valley,  and  doesn't  object  to  shooting  on 
any  of  his  ground.” 

It  was  quite  a  long  tramp  across  the  fields  to 
the  next  promising  cover.  On  the  way  Di  pointed 
a  covey  of  quail  close  by  a  weed-choked  fence, 
hut  the  season  for  them  was  not  open,  and  they 


buzzed  away  in  safety,  a  proceeding  that  seemed 
to  puzzle  the  dog  not  a  little. 

Finally,  about  3  o'clock,  a  long,  grassy  ridge 
was  reached  on  the  further  side  of  which  the 
thickets  of  alder,  maple  and  chestnut  formed 
rare  good  cover  for  fall  birds.  In  the  first 
thicket  the  dog  pointed,  but  the  bird  (rose  wild 
and  the  light  load  did  not  touch  him.  He 
pitched  close  beside  a  stump  fence  where  the 
brush  was  almost  impenetrable,  and  there  Di 
pinned  him  again.  I  could  just  see  the  dog’s 
tail  through  an  opening  between  the  stumps,  but 
the  cover  was  so  dense  that  I  hesitated  to  at¬ 
tempt  making  the  flush  from  where  I  was.  The 
top  of  the  fence  promised  a  vantage  point,  how¬ 
ever,  though  it  proved  a  ‘rather  shaky  place  to 
stand.  The  bird  was  evidently  near  the  middle 
of  a  group  of  small  maples  overgrown  with  wild 
grape  vines  about  ten  yards  away.  At  the  edge 
of  the  maples  the  dog  crouched  a’ most  on  his 
belly,  checked  in  the  very  act  of  crawling  under 
a  fallen  trunk.  And  there  was  I  on  the  fence, 
unwilling  to  throw  in  a  stick  or  shout  to  start 
the  bird  for  fear  of  causing  Di  to  break  his 
point,  and  almost  equally  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
the  chance  of  a  fairly  clear  shot  by  descending 
to  the  brush. 

Obviously  our  relative  positions  could  not  in¬ 
definitely  remain  unchanged,  and  as  the  wood¬ 
cock  did  not  appear  to  care  about  moving,  I  did. 
That  bird  must  have  used  up  all  his  wildness  at 
the  first  flush,  for  this  time  he  waited  until  I 
had  wormed  my  way  to  within  a  yard  of  the  dog 
before  he  jumped;  then  he  went  as  only  a  prime 
autumn  woodcock  can.  The  twigs  and  leaves 
made  it  impossible  to  see  the  result  of  the  fhot, 
but  Di  hustled  forward  to  investigate.  I  could 
hear  his  pattering  footsteps  growing  fainter  and 
fainter.  Then  the  sound  became  louder  again 
and  headed  straight  for  me,  pretty  good  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  search  had  met  with  success.  Such 
indeed  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  one  stray 
pellet  had  struck  the  bird’s  head,  dropping  him 
as  effectively  as  a  dozen  could  have  done. 

Thus,  with  varying  success,  we  hunted  thicket 
and  open  woods,  hillside  and  swale,  until,  just 
at  sunset,  the  railway  tracks  were  reached  once 
more.  Seven  birds  were  stowed  away  in  the 
coat,  and  their  weight  felt  very  satisfactory  dur¬ 
ing  the  homeward  tramp  along  the  ties  with  the 
old  dog  walking  soberly  at  heel  and  the  evening 
chill  settling  down  over  all. 

Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Bruff. 

The  many  friends  of  William  J.  Bruff,  of  the 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  and  of  the 
M.  Hartley  Company  of  this  city,  will  feel  a 
deep  sympathy  for  him  in  his  present  great  sor¬ 
row — the  death  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Edith  Mary 
Bruff  died  on  Thursday  at  her  home,  60  Pierre- 
pont  street,  Brooklyn.  She  was  a  woman  of 
high  cultivation  and  devoted  to  good  works.  She 
was  especially  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 
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Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 

A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 
Woods. 

VI. — PROGRESSIVE  BEAR  STEW. 

Before  I  came  into  the  woods  my  appetite 
was  the  most  inconsequential  thing  about  me  as 
you  will  recall,  and  that  makes  it  appear  very 
bad,  for  I  was  a  skeleton  physically,  and  the 
gray  matter  in  my  head  had  unquestionably 
turned  to  a  sombre  brown.  Once  a  slab  of  bacon 
would  give  me  the  shivers  and  the  sight  of  a 
piece  of  salt  pork  would  cause  a  revolution  with¬ 
in  me.  But  there  has  come  a  change  in  my 
physical  being  and  appetite.  One  morning  I 
awoke  to  inhale  with  pleasure  the  aromatic  flavor 
of  frying  bacon,  and  it  tickled  my  rejuvenated 
palate.  A  little  later  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
chunk  of  salt  pork,  as  a  gastronomic  tidbit,  was 
superb.  But  it  was  not  until  I  had  absorbed 
generous  portions  of  Uncle  Hi's  bear  stew  that 
I  was  assured  of  a  new  lease  of  life. 

This  bear  stew  is  the  old  man’s  especial  and 
ultimate  triumph  as  a  culinary  invention.  It  is 
a  progressive  stew,  appealing  to  sensitive  nostrils 
and  jaded  appetites  of  yesterday,  to-day,  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  day  after.  Neither  time  nor  age 
neutralizes  its  pristine  strength  and  loveliness. 
And  the  only  reason  why  it  did  not  go  on  and 
on  forever  was  the  fact  that  we  ate  it. 

Uncle  Hi  left  us  to  our  own  devices  that 
memorable  day,  taking  his  gun  and  pack  basket 
with  him.  In  the  early  afternoon  he  returned 
and  told  us  that  he  had  run  on  to  a  yearling 
bear  on  a  beech  flat  and  killed  it.  He  had  the 
meat  and  hide  in  his  basket. 

“To-morrow,”  said  Uncle  Hi,  as  he  tacked 
the  hide  on  the  end  of  the  cabin,  “I’ll  make  ye 
a  bear  stew  that’ll  make  ye  rise  up  and  roar  for 
more.”  When  we  awoke  next  morning  we  could 
hear  Uncle  Hi  working  outside  the  cabin  door, 
while  coffee  and  biscuit  and  venison  were  on  the 
stove.  We  found  Uncle  Hi  with  a  large  board 
on  his  lap  and  this  was  covered  with  cubes  of 
bear  meat,  and  he  was  cutting  more  of  it.  In 
pans  near  at  hand  were  potatoes,  carrots  and 
turnips,  also  cut  into  little  squares.  On  another 
board  was  a  mass  of  bruised  sour  dock  ( Rumex 
acetosella )  or  sour  grass,  as  Uncle  Hi  called  it, 
and  still  another  board  contained  wintergreen 
leaves  and  a  few  cranberries  picked  from  the 
swamp  across  the  river.  Having  prepared  all 
these  ingredients  to  his  satisfaction  he  filled  a 
huge  iron  kettle  two-thirds  full  of  water  and 
placed  it  on  the  stove.  Then  into  the  water  he 
dropped  bear  meat,  sour  grass,  wintergreen,  cran¬ 
berries,  potatoes,  turnips  and  carrots.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  there  was  enough  of  the  mess  in 
the  kettle  to  serve  twenty  people,  and  there  was. 

“Now  that  our  supper  is  cookin’,”  said  Uncle 
Hi,  “we’ll  eat  breakfast.” 

“Supper!”  we  shouted,  “Don't  we  get  any  of 
the  stew  for  breakfast?” 

“Nothin’  but  the  scent,”  said  Uncle  Hi.  “This 
stew  has  to  cook  at  least  eight  hours  to  be  real 
good  to  the  taste.  Jest  hold  yerselves  and  pre¬ 
pare  to  go  to  bed  happy  for  onct.” 

All  day  long  Uncle  Hi  watched  that  simmer¬ 
ing  stew  with  the  greatest  care,  and  we  watched 
Uncle  Hi.  It  did  give  off  an  appetizing  odor, 
and  we  possessed  ourselves  in  patience  as  best 
we  could,  until  the  evening  shadows  fell  upon 
the  woods. 

“Now,”  said  Uncle  Hi,  “let’s  set  the  table.  I’m 


sorry  you  boys  haven’t  exercised  more  to-day 
and  put  an  edge  on  yer  appetites.  Bear  stew 
is  not  frequent,  even  in  the  woods,  and  when  a 
man  goes  again’  it  he  should  be  fit  and  fine. 

The  table  was  soon  arranged  with  a  big  bowl 
beside  each  tin  plate.  Uncle  Hi  took  a  skimmer 
in  his  right  hand  and  lifted  the  lid  from  the 
kettle  with  his  left.  Up  rushed  a  pungent,  spicy, 
meaty  odor  that  was  grateful  to  our  nostrils, 
but  the  liquid  in  the  kettle  was  greasy  and  thick¬ 
ly  dotted  with  the  remnants  of  the  leaves  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  kettle  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  latter  Uncle  Hi  skimmed  off  and 
threw  in  the  wood  box.  Not  another  ingredient 
retained  tangible  form.  The  meat,  carrots,  pota¬ 
toes,  turnips,  cranberries  and  the  major  portions 
of  the  leaves  had  been  completely  dissolved  by 
the  slow-cooking  process,  and  nothing  remained 
but  greasy  soup.  Its  odor  was  far  superior  to 
its  general  appearance,  but  we  knew  we  must 
partake  of  it  or  forever  offend  its  inventor,  so 
our  bowls  were  filled.  I  noted  that  Charlie’s 
face  bore  an  expression  of  grim  determination 
as  he  swallowed  his  first  spoonful.  It  did  not 
taste  bad,  but  I  was  not  so  sure  that  it  made  an 
irresistible  appeal  to  my  palate.  It  was  too 
greasy.  However,  we  both  emptied  our  bowls 
and  congratulated  Uncle  Hi  on  his  ability  as  a 
brewer  of  bear  stew.  Then  he  explained  : 

“A  stew,  to  be  real  good,  should  be  toned  by 
a  dash  of  good  wine.  That’s  the  way  they  do 
it  in  the  settlements,  I’m  told.  I  had  no  wine, 
so  I  used  the  wintergreen  leaves,  sour  grass  and 
cranberries.  The  oil  and  acid  in  these  are  even 
better  than  wine,  but  ye  must  be  careful  not  to 
put  in  too  much  wintergreen,  ’cause  that  will 
give  it  a  sickish  taste.  Now,  I’ve  made  enough 
of  this  stew  to  last  two  or  three  days.  I’ll  just 
leave  it  in  the  kittle  to  cool.  To-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  we’ll  warm  it  up  again  an’  have  some  more. 
Then  we’ll  have  more  for  dinner  and  supper. 
It'll  git  better  as  it  grows  older.” 

And  that  was  the  program  we  followed.  I 
really  grew  to  like  it  before  it  was  entirely  gone 
— I  had  to.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  my 
appetite  and  stomach  would  not  revolt  even 
against  a  meal  of  raw  dog.  Charlie,  however, 
cannot  be  induced  to  say  more,  except  in  Uncle 
Hi’s  presence,  than  that  “the  stew  wasn’t  half 
bad.” 

VII.— THE  STORY  OF  TIIE  HERMIT. 

The  rough  life  of  the  camp,  the  long  walks 
in  the  forest,  the  breathing  of  the  pure  air,  the 
paddling  of  the  canoe  on  the  winding  river,  are 
beginning  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  my  shat¬ 
tered  nerves.  I  notice  an  increase  of  good,  hard 
flesh  and  already  I  have  been  forced  to  let  out 
my  belt. 

Early  one  morning  Uncle  Hi,  who  had  watched 
my  improvement  with  solicitous  care,  called  to 
me:  “Are  you  fit  this  morning,  boy?” 

“Fit  for  a  long  tramp,”  I  replied. 

“Then,  by  jing,  we’ll  go  a-huntin’.” 

Breakfast  over,  we  started.  I  knew  it  was 
to  be  an  all  day  tramp,  for  Uncle  Hi  stowed 
skillet,  teapot  and  grub  in  his  pack  basket.  We 
crossed  the  river  on  a  log,  mounted  the  rise  on 
the  far  side  and  strode  off  to  the  north.  The 
woods  were  beautiful  in  their  autumn  colors. 
There  had  been  a  slight  shower,  followed  by 
frost.  The  hardwood  leaves  color  best  under 
such  conditions,  and  this  clear  morning  they 
were  of  every  hue.  While  some  had  fallen  they 


were  sufficiently  moist  to  admit  of  noiseless 
movements.  But  the  fickle  breeze  changed  from 
east  to  southeast,  to  south  and  back  again.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  that  are  good  for  the 
hunter’s  lungs,  but  trying  to  his  temper.  Deer 
signs  were  plenty,  but  only  signs.  Occasionally 
we  would  catch  the  flash  of  a  whitetail,  but  not 
once  did  we  see  the  body  of  a  deer.  We  had 
traveled  many  miles  when  our  appetites  struck 
twelve.  We  were  then  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Uncle  Hi’s  hunting  ground,  and  at  our  feet 
Silver  Brook  stole  away  into  the  gloom  of  the 
alders  and  tamaracks  to  the  east. 

“There  ain’t  much  use  in  hunting  to-day,”  said 
Uncle  Hi.  “The  wind  is  again’  us  all  the  time. 
I  guess  we’ll  drop  down  here  and  eat  a  snack." 

While  the  old  man  was  brewing  his  tea  I 
wandered  along  the  creek  bank.  I  had  gone  but 
a  short  distance  when,  in  a  little  hollow  between 
two  ridges,  I  came  upon  a  dilapidated  log  hut. 
Its  roof  was  caved  in,  the  board  door  had  fallen 
apart  and  the  marks  of  porcupines  were  appar¬ 
ent  on  the  window  frame  and  inside  the  hovel. 
It  was  a  lonesome,  forbidding  place.  I  heard 
Uncle  Hi  whistle  and  returned  to  the  fire.  I 
told  him  of  the  cabin  and  asked  what  he  knew 
of  it.  He  smiled  as  he  replied :  “That’s  where 
Hermit  Hinckley  lived.  He  went  away  about 
ten  year  ago  and  never  come  back.  He  only 
lived  there  about  four  years.  Strange  man,  he 
wuz.” 

“Tell  me  the  story,”  I  said. 

“There  ain’t  much  to  tell.  I  had  been  out  of 
the  woods  over  summer  gettin’  ready  for  my 
huntin’  and  trappin’  trip  in  the  winter.  I  come 
into  the  woods  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
two  of  my  boys  were  with  me  to  help  tote  the 
grub  and  other  things.  They  stayed  with  me  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  then  I  took  ’em  out  to  the 
road  to  Colton  an’  sent  ’em  home.  The  day 
after  they  left  I  was  over  here  along  the  brook 
prospectin’  for  trappin’  places,  when  I  run  inter 
this  cabin.  It  was  spick  and  span  new,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  home.  I  looked  inside  and  saw 
that  it  had  no  floor,  but  the  earth  was  beaten 
hard  and  it  looked  tidy.  A  bunk  was  in  one 
corner,  covered  with  blankets,  and  a  shelf  held 
’bout  a  dozen  books.  There  was  a  board  table, 
two  chairs  made  of  boxes,  a  lookin’  glass  and  a 
sheet  iron  stove.  That  was  all.  I  wondered 
who  my  new  neighbor  wuz,  an’  I  waited  to  find 
out.  I  sat  on  a  box  in  front  of  the  cabin  for 
an  hour  and  finally  I  saw  a  man  cornin’  through 
the  woods.  I  saw  that  he  wuz  carefully  follow¬ 
ing  a  new  blazed  trail  that  led  off  toward  Burnt 
Bridge  Pond.  When  he  got  close  I  stood  up  an' 
said,  ‘Howdy,’  an’  he  said,  ‘Glad  to  meet  you, 
sir,’  but  he  looked  flustered. 

“We  soon  got  on  visitin’  terms  an’  he  told 
me  that  his  name  was  Hinckley,  from  Boston, 
an’  that  he’d  come  here  to  live,  bein'  tired  of  the 
world.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  fellow,  but 
he  had  a  sad  look  that  kind  o’  hit  me  hard  an’ 

I  didn’t  ask  him  no  more  questions.  He  wuz 
afraid  of  bein’  lost,  he  said,  an’  he  had  blazed  a 
trail  to  the  pond,  and  then  took  in  about  a  mile 
square.  In  this  space  be  said  he  was  goin’  to 
hunt  and  depended  on  the  blazed  trees  to  keep 
him  safe.  I  soon  saw  he  wan't  used  to  the 
woods  an’  I  told  him  I  lived  about  two  mile 
from  him  on  the  river,  an’  I  would  see  him 
offen.  Followin’  my  trap  lines  I  offen  dropped 
in  on  him,  an’  told  him  as  much  about  the  woods 
as  I  could.  I  gave  him  venison  an’  sometimes  I 
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took  him  to  my  cabin  an’  we  had  a  right  so¬ 
ciable  time.  1  even  blazed  a  trail  to  my  cabin 
for  him  so  that  he  could  go  it  alone,  but  he 
didn't  tackle  it  very  offen  durin’  the  winter.  He 
wuz  a  smart  man  an’  could  talk  fine.  I  used  to 
like  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  seemed  to  know 
about  everything  but  the  woods. 

“One  day  we  got  to  talkin’ — I  think  it  was  in 
the  spring — an’  I  spoke  of  going  out  with  my 
furs.  He  looked  sad,  an’  before  I  left  he  up 
an’  told  me  about  himself.  He  had  a  wife  an’ 
darter  back  there  in  Boston.  The  girl  was  four¬ 
teen,  he  said.  They’d  lived  happy,  he  a-makin’ 
a  good  livin’  for  them  in  the  law  bizness.  He 
said  he  gave  them  all  he  had  of  brains  and 
strength,  but  that  wuzn't  enough  for  his  wife, 
who  wanted  to  mix  with  the  society  folks.  He 
didn’t,  an’  couldn’t  afford  it,  he  said,  and  there 
they  split.  His  wife  kept  on  his  trail  so  steady 
that,  finally,  bein’  desperit  an’  unhappy  he  left 
for  the  woods  to  git  where  he  could  have  peace 
o'  mind,  he  said.  Ain’t  it  strange,  boy,  how  a 
woman  will  do  even  when  she  knows  a  man  is 
doin’  his  level  best  for  her  and  the  child?  Well, 
he  said  he  hadn’t  found  peace  of  mind  in  the 
woods.  He  kept  a-thinkin’  of  that  little  girl  and 
that  made  him  think  of  the  mother  in  a  softer 
way.  Perhaps  he’d  done  wrong,  but  he  had 
‘severed  the  ties,’  he  said,  an’  must  ‘try  to  ’cept 
the  situation  gracefully.’  I  ast  him  if  he  loved 
the  folks  back  home.  ‘Love  ’em  ?’  sez  he ;  ‘love 
em?  Uncle  Hi,  I  love  ’em  with  all  my  heart 
an’  soul.’ 

"Well,  Hinckley  lived  here  four  years.  He 
was  growin’  older  an’  grayer,  an’  it  wan’t  age, 
boy.  One  afternoon  I  was  putterin’  around  my 
cabin — it  was  in  May,  I  think — when  I  heard  a 
man  call  ‘Halloo.’  I  went  out  an’  up  on  the 
ridge  I  saw  a  man  and  woman  cornin’  down  the 
trail.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  guide  from  over  to 
the  railroad  an’  the  woman  was  young  and  as 
purty  as  they  make  them.  ‘I  am  lookin’  for  Mr. 
Hinckley,’  said  the  lady,  ‘an’  I  have  learn’t  that 
he  is  in  this  neighborhood.  Can  you  direct  me 
to  him?’  ‘I  know  Mr.  Hinckley,’  I  said,  ‘but  it 
is  a  long,  rough  walk  from  here  to  his  cabin, 
an’  we  can’t  get  there  much  afore  dark.  Ye 
must  be  tired  now.’  ‘No,  I’m  not  tired,’  she 
said,  but  she  was  so  game  she  lied,  boy.  ‘I  will 
pay  you  well  if  ye’ll  take  me  to  him  to-night.’ 
‘I’ll  take  ye,’  I  sez,  ‘but  ye  can’t  pay  me  nothin’.’ 
She  thanked  me  an’  I  got  the  lantern  an’  we 
started.  Her  guide  stayed  at  my  cabin.  Well, 
I  led  her  through  the  woods  an’  all  the  time  my 
ole  head  kept  -a  sayin’,  ‘It’s  the  darter.’  It  was 
a  long  walk,'  but  that  girl  never  whimpered.  I 
led  her  to  the  edge  of  that  ridge  over  there, 
pointed  at  the  cabin  an’  turned  to  go  back.  The 
girl  held  out  her  hand  to  me,  boy,  an’  tears  ran 
out  of  her  eyes.  Then  she  grabbed’ me  ’round 
the  neck  and  kissed  me— yes,  sir,  kissed  me. 
She  ran  down  the  hill  and  I  watched  her  until 
I  saw  the  door  close  behind  her  an’  then  I 
started  fer  home. 

“Early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  jist 
as  I  wuz  washin’  the  breakfast  tins,  who  should 
come  up  from  the  river  but  Mr.  Hinckley  an’ 
that  purty  girl.  He  wuz  lookin’  ten  years 
younger  and  there  was  a  smile  in  his  eyes. 
‘Uncle  Hi,’  he  sez,  ‘I  want  to  introduce  ye  to 
my  darter,  Miss  Mary — she  looks  jest  like  her 
mother  did  twenty  years  ago.  I  am  goin’  home,’ 
said  .Hinckley,  ‘an’  I’ve  left  everythin’  but  the 
books  in  the  cabin  fer  ye.  Ye’ve  been  good  to 


me.  I  don’t  know  what  I’d  a  done  without  you. 
I  can’t  thank  ye  enough.  I’m  goin’  home  now 
an’  may  never  see  you  again,  but  I’ll  never  for- 
git  ye.’ 

“I  went  with  them  out  as  far  as  the  road  that 
leads  to  the  railroad,  an’  there  we  shook  hands 
and  that  purty  girl  kissed  me  agin.’  After 
they’d  gone  quite  a  ways  Mr.  Hinckley  turned 
and  waved  his  hand  an’  shouted,  ‘God  reigns, 
Uncle  Hi.’  An’  that’s  the  last  I  ever  saw  of 
him.” 

Fred  L.  Purdy. 


Hawk  Captures  Sandpiper. 

New  York  City,  Sept.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Several  weeks  ago,  while  snipe  shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  meadows  of  Great  South  Bay,  I  wit¬ 
nessed  an  occurrence  of  such  peculiar  character 
that  I  am  impelled  to  transmit  the  details  to  the 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream. 

During  the  forenoon  there  were  many  least 
sandpipers  flying  about  our  stools,  but  later  they 
seemed  to  disappear.  There  were  a  very  few 
hawks  and  some  gulls  in  the  air  at  the  time. 
Toward  noon  a  sandpiper  which  had  fluttered 
about  the  stools  started  to  cross  from  the  meadow 
to  the  strip  of  shore  which  separates  the  bay 
from  the  ocean.  It  had  traveled  but  a  short 
distance  in  the  air  when  a  hawk,  the  species  of 
which  we  were  unable  to  determine,  and  which, 
up  to  that  time,  we  had  not  observed,  swooped 
down  toward  the  sandpiper,  which  made  every 
effort  to  get  away,  but  continued  its  course  to¬ 
ward  the  strip  of  shore  immediately  opposite, 
circling  and  doubling  to  throw  off  its  pursuer. 
The  hawk  followed  the  sandpiper  persistently, 
without  apparently  getting  any  closer  to  it.  Both 
birds  were  several  hundred  feet  up  in  the  air. 

When  the  strip  of  shore  immediately  opposite 
was  reached,  there  suddenly  shot  up  from  the 
grass  on  the  shore  strip  a  hawk  similar  to  the 
one  which  was  pursuing  the  sandpiper,  and  with 
extraordinary  swiftness,  with  unerring  aim,  and 
without  deviating  from  the  upward  line  came 
upon  the  sandpiper  and  grasped  it  in  its  talons. 
The  hawks  and  the  sandpiper  were  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  for  us  to  shoot  to  drive  off  the  hawks. 

Immediately  after  the  sandpiper  had  been 
grasped  by  the  second  hawk,  both  birds  came 
down  to  the  water  surface  which  separated  us 
from  the  shore  strip,  and  for  a  few  moments 
quarreled  for  the  possession  of  the  snipe.  The 
second  hawk,  however,  retained  the  prey  and 
finally  flew  off  along  the  water  with  the  sand¬ 
piper  still  in  its  grasp  to  a  point  about  1,000  yards 
distant  from  us,  where  it  sat  on  a  bit  of  pebbly 
beach,  uncovered  by  the  receding  tide,  and  pro- 
ceded  to  dine.  It  did  not  take  the  hawk  very 
long  to  finish  its  meal,  as  it  rose  and  flew  away 
before  we  could  get  to  the  point  where  it  was 
feasting. 

We  discussed  the  incident  with  our  guide  who 
informed  us  that  it  was  a  very  unusual  occur¬ 
rence,  though  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  hawks 
of  a  similar  kind  pursuing  such  large  birds  as 
black-breasted  plover,  which  they  sometimes  se¬ 
cured  by  tiring  them.  He  also  said  that  the 
hawks  never  pounced  upon  the  members  of  the 
snipe  family,  except  when  there  was  little  other 
natural  food  for  them  to  feed  upon,  and  that 
there  were  evidently  but  few  field  mice  at  the 
time  to  furnish  fhe'usual  hawk  food. 

Louis  Hess. 


Wild  Ducks  Dying  in  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept.  27. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  The  duck  hunters  of  the 
State  of  Utah  are  confronted  this  year  with 
some  sort  of  an  epidemic  among  the  waterfowl, 
affecting  alike  the  geese,  ducks  of  all  kinds, 
snipe,  the  smaller  herons  and  killdeer. 

The  disease  began  in  the  various  breeding 
grounds  bordering  on  Great  Salt  Lake,  as  near 
as  we  can  tell  about  Aug.  1  and  has  gradually 
and  progressively  increased  in  extent  up  to  the 
present  moment  without  any  abatement  or 
change.  This  condition  exists  at  the  mouth  of 
Bear  River,  Utah  Lake,  at  the  mouth  of  Jordan 
River  and  generally  throughout  the  Salt  Lake 
valley.  The  disease,  as  I  am  told,  attacks  a  bird 
or  duck  and  in  a  very  few  days  he  is  dead. 
They  all  have  profuse  bowel  movements  and 
soon  become  stupefied  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  cannot  walk  around,  but  simply  sit  down 
and  finally  topple  over  dead.  Again,  I  am  told 
that  a  duck  so  afflicted  when  in  the  stream  will 
swim  toward  ,the  bank  and  make  strenuous  ef¬ 
forts  to  climb  out,  but  does  not  seem  to  have 
the  power  or  strength  to  pull  itself  up  out  of 
the  water.  There  seems  to  be  also  a  watery  dis¬ 
charge  from  eyes  during  the  latter  stages  of  the 
illness.  The  throat  and  mouth  seem  clean  and 
clear  enough,  but  the  diarrhea  is  ever  present. 
We  can  walk  right  up  to  them  and  pick  them 
up,  and  except  for  a  weak  flutter  the  bird  seems 
entirely  helpless.  We  have  many  times  gone  out 
and  picked  them  up  for  examination  and  placed 
them  in  the  boat  and  brought  them  in,  and  where 
they  laid  in  the  boat  the  usual  diarrhea  was  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  numerous  deposits  of  the  dirty 
slimy  stools  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  We 
picked  up  and  brought  in  a  few  and  put  them 
into  an  improvised  chicken  yard,  supplied  fresh 
clean  water  and  wheat  as  food,  and  many  of 
them  recovered,  while  some  few  others  died. 
The  majority  so. treated  recovered  in  from  two 
or  three  days  to  one  week. 

The  hatch  of  young  ducks  this  year  was  very 
large;  in  fact,  spring  opened  here  this  year  on 
March  1,  and  subsequent  to  that  time  there  was 
no  high  water.  The  canals  and  streams  grad¬ 
ually  went  down  and  reached  the  very  lowest 
stages  that  we  have  known  for  years,  and  we 
have  gone  upon  the  theory  that  the  disease  was 
a  “cholera”  due  to  the  overcrowded  and  gen¬ 
erally  unsanitary  condition  of  the  ground  as  a 
result  of  lack  of  water — at  least,  not  enough — 
and  an  overcrowding  of  the  waterfowl  into  such 
a  limited  space.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to 
make  numerous  dissections  of  different  birds — 
ducks  of  the  various  species — and  in  each  case 
we  find  the  same  lesion ;  viz. :  in  the  intestine. 
Just  about  twelve  inches  from  crop  there  is  an 
ulcerated  condition  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
bowel.  In  the  earlier  stages  it  is  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced,  but  as  the  disease  advances,  the  process 
in  the  intestine  progressively  becomes  worse  and 
one  can  easily  see  the  hemorrhagic  and  injected 
appearance,  as  well  as  the  swollen  and  thick¬ 
ened  mucosa.  This  swelling  of  the  mucous  coat 
extends  on  down  toward  the  anal  orifice  and  de¬ 
pends  seemingly  entirely  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  disease  has  advanced. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  upon  open¬ 
ing  the  abdominal  cavity  is  the  dry,  hot  and 
swollen  appearance  of  the  intestine.  The  perito¬ 
neal  cavity — general  abdominal  cavity —  is  en- 
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tirely  dry,  the  intestine  much  swollen  and  the 
injected  appearance  of  all  vessels  supplying  them. 

Now  this  condition  in  the  parlance  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  man  would  indicate  a  general  peritonitis,  and 
the  post  mortem  findings  seem  to  bear  out  the 
clinical  symptoms  of  the  dysentery,  etc.  In  the 
human  just  as  -soon  as  you  get  a  disturbance 
in  the  bowel,  such  as  an  ulceration  or  inflam¬ 
mation,  it  is  at  once  followed  by  either  diarrhea 
or  mucous  discharges  from  the  bowel  and  great 
pain,  so  why  not  in  the  fowl?  At  any  rate  we 
have  worked  upon  the  cholera  theory,  for  want 
of  a  better  solution,  and  have  attempted  to  bury 
the  dead  carcasses,  but  you  might  as  well  try  to 
pick  up  all  the  rocks  in  the  road. 


dated  Oct.  3,  gives  some  additional  details  and 
a  method  of  transmission  of  the  disease  from 
sick  ducks  to  domestic  fowls : 

Our  native  birds  are  practically  all  dead ;  ducks, 
geese,  snipe,  the  plover  and  avocet,  herons,  small 
birds  and  some  tame  chickens.  I  learned  yes¬ 
terday  of  a  case  where  the  viscera  of  infected 
ducks  had  been  fed  to  tame  chickens,  which 
were  soon  attacked  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in 
each  case  the  farmers  lost  about  one  hundred 
domestic  fowls. 

All  the  leading  clubs  of  the  State  closed  in¬ 
definitely  and  we  are  anxiously  awaiting  your 
reply  to  our  letter  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  We 
feel  that  in  this  instance  we  have  to  deal  with 


Dr.  Stewart’s  letter  was  submitted  to  Dr.  W. 
Reid  Blair,  Veterinarian  and  Pathologist  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  at  the  Zoological 
Park,  who  has  kindly  commented  on  it  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  disease  affecting  the  ducks  and  other 
waterfowl  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City,  so 
well  described  by  Dr.  Stewart,  is  undoubtedly 
duck  cholera.  This  is  an  infectious  disease 
caused  by  a  fion-motile  aerobic  bacillus  with 
rounded  ends.  It  is  about  three  times  as  long 
as  broad,  and  stains  readily  with  aniline  dyes. 
In  morphology  and  cultures  it  resembles  the 
bacillus  of  fowl  cholera,  but  fails  to  infect 
chickens,  pigeons  or  rabbits.  It  infects  ducks 
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We  are  endeavoring  as  a  sanitary  measure 
to  get  a  greater  water  supply,  and  to  sprinkle 
lime  on  the  roosting  grounds,  mud  flats  and  duck 
trails,  but  further  than  this  we  are  at  sea. 

Now,  what  can  you  tell  us  as  to  the  malady? 
Can  you  suggest  any  help  ?  Oct.  1  is  opening  day, 
all  our  clubs  have  had  to  defer  the  opening  in¬ 
definitely.  The  health  authorities  have  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sale  of  waterfowl  as  an  extra  precau¬ 
tion  for  fear  of  disease  to  the  people.  Any  help 
tion  for  fear  of  disease  to  the  people. 

We  got  word  upon  good  authority  yesterday 
that  the  same  condition  exists  in  Colorado;  at 
any  rate  we  want  to  know  what  ails  our  ducks 
and  what  to  do  for  them,  and  when  to  expect 
relief,  therefore,  can  I,  as  a  representative  of 
the  sportsmen  of  this  State,  ask  from  you  what 
assistance  you  can  give  us,  and  if  any  of  the 
fraternity  in  general  know  anything  about  this 
malady,  or  what  to  do  for  it?  We  will  be  under 
everlasting  obligation  to  you  all  for  any  assist¬ 
ance  or  suggestion  you  can  give  us. 

W.  R.  Stewart. 


Another  letter  received  from  Dr.  Stewart, 


a  cholera  pure  and  simple,  and  arrive  at  our 
diagnosis  of  cholera  from  the  clinical  and  post 
mortem  findings. 

I  have  already  explained  that  we  experimented 
by  taking  nearly  one  hundred  ducks  away  from 
the  infected  grounds,  and  putting  them  under  an 
inclosure,  something  on  the  order  of  a  chicken 
yard.  Here  we  gave  them  pure  water  and  good 
food,  and  they  nearly  all  got  well.  We  then 
turned  them  loose  and  they  flew  away  as  well 
as  ever.  We  therefore  think  that  some  big 
rains,  to  wash  off  the  ground,  frosts  and  freez¬ 
ing  weather  to  attenuate  the  virulence  of  the 
infection,  and  our  troubles  are  over. 

As  to  the  probability  of  injury  to  the  human, 
while  I  am  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject  to  either  affirm  or  deny,  yet 
from  what  we  know  of  the  life  and  effect  of 
certain  bacteria,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  process  of  cooking  will  in  a  great  measure 
kill  the  infection.  At  the  same  time,  from  an 
esthetic  standpoint,  I  do  not  care  to  experiment 
by  eating  sick  ducks.  The  farmers  who  shot 
ducks  before  Oct.  1  and  fed  the  intestines,  etc., 
to  their  chickens,  ate  the  ducks  and  still  survive. 


and  many  other  waterfowl  by  ingestion.  In  the 
infected  birds  the  bacillus  is  always  found  in 
the  blood,  also  on  the  intestinal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  and  in  the  liver.  Ducks  inoculated  with 
cultures  of  duck  bacillus  hypodermically  or  in¬ 
travenously  die  in  from  twenty-four  hours  to 
three  days  with  peritonitis  and  intense  intestinal 
congestion. 

Pond  water  is  a  common  source  of  infection, 
especially  where  there  has  been  overcrowding. 
Summer  is  the  period  of  greatest  prevalence,  as 
at  this  time  the  best  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  multiplication  of  the  germ,  and  the  drying 
of  the  ponds  concentrates  the  infected  material. 
The  mortality  in  different  epidemics  varies,  but 
in  many  cases  it  has  reached  as  high  as  85  per 
cent. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease  remove 
the  infected  birds  from  the  flock;  keep  the  yards 
clean  of  droppings  and  sprinkle  the  ground  occas¬ 
ionally  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.  If  it  is  decided  to  treat  the  sick  birds, 
they  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  illness  is  de¬ 
tected.  and  food  and  water  must  be  clean  and 
pure. 


A  Summer  Camp  in  the  Ozarks. 

For  fifteen  years  my  wife  and  I  had  resided 
in  a  city  flat  fronting  on  a  well-traveled  street 
which  connected  the  Union  Station  with  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  and  where  ’buses, 
butcher  carts  and  beer  wagons  rendered  a  quiet 
morning  nap  impossible.  Our  flat  was.  on  the 
fourth  floor  with  an  oyster  can  prospect  in  the 
rear  and  a  four-by-twelve  awning  in  front  which 
constituted  our  roof  garden.  The  janitor  of  this 
particular  flat  seemed  to  be  an  advance  agent 
of  his  Satanic  Majesty  and  delighted  in'  giving 
us  a  temperature  in  excess  of  ioo  degrees  in 
winter,  to  which  nature  added  an  even  dozen 
during  the  sweltering  months  of  summer. 

My  wife  is  an  ardent  lover  of  flowers  and  our 
little  roof  garden  usually  contained  some  splen¬ 
did  hot  house  specimens  of  the  geranium  or  be¬ 
gonia  family  which  made  a  desperate  struggle 
for  life  against  outrageous  odds  and  finally  died 
in  despair.  My  office  was  a  full  cousin  to  our 
residence  flat  and  offered  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  fresh  air  or  floral  fragrance  to  the 
man  whose  pulses  quicken  with  each  return  of 
spring  and  whose  heart  longs  for  a  return  of 
the  good  old  days  when,  as  a  barefoot  boy,  he 
wandered  down  the  field  path  in  quest  of  the 
festive  butterfly  or  climbed  the  sleek-barked 
sycamore  in  search  of  birds’  nests,  having  no 
greater  trouble  in  the  world  than  a  stone-bruised 
heel  or  a  stumped  toe. 

As  our  bank  account  grew  to  comfortable  di¬ 
mensions,  our  desire  for  life  in  the  open  likewise 
increased  with  the  recurring  seasons,  until  at 
last  we  decided  to  devote  a  few  months  of  each 
summer  to  a  life  a  la  Gipsy  in  some  quiet  spot 
where  the  rumble  of  beer  wagons  and  the  clack¬ 
ing  of  hucksters  would  be  supplanted  by  the  early 
notes  of  the  mockingbird,  and  where  the  bill 
collector  and  the  instalment  salesman  would 
never  come. 

Early  in  May,  therefore,  we  packed  our  be¬ 
longings  and  set  our  faces  toward  that  broad 
expanse  of  country  located  in  Southern  Mis¬ 
souri,  popularly  known  as  the  Ozark  region, 
which  consists  of  a  succession  of  wooded  hills, 
deep  canons,  fertile  valleys  and  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  streams.  To  our  surprise  and  delight  we 
found  an  excellent  tract  of  land  containing 
twenty  acres,  having  a  desirable  water  front,  a 
splendid  spring  and  an  elevated  location  for  the 
camp,  which  could  be  purchased  for  a  reason¬ 
able  figure.  Having  secured  the  location  we 
next  turned  our  attention  to  the  building  of  a 
bungalow.  A  central  room  sixteen  feet  square 
was  constructed  of  logs  with  openings  in  each 
direction  and  to  this  was  added  on  three  sides 
a  porch  sixteen  feet  wide  covered  with  canvas 
and  inclosed  with  wire  screens.  Kitchen,  dining¬ 
room,  parlor,  library  and  sleeping  quarters  were 
soon  partitioned  off,  and  when  the  entire  bill  was 
paid  it  amounted  to  less  than  $600.  Here  was  a 
summer  home  situated  as  close  to  nature  as  one 
cares  to  get  at  an  expense  within  the  reach  of 
any  man  who  enjoys  a  salary  of  $10  per  month 
in  excess  of  his  actual  living  expenses. 


A  friendly  neighbor  who  was  the  proud  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  span  of  mules  was  employed  to  plow 
our  garden  spot,  and  in  less  than  thirty  days  our 
little  home  in  the  wilderness  was  blooming  as 
a  rose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greens  and  vege.- 
tables  which  adorned  the  garden  plot.  At  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  few  dollars  a  pasture  was  fenced  in 
and  an  Arkansas-Jersey  cow  became  its  occu¬ 
pant.  Fresh  milk,  cream,  butter  and  buttermilk 
were  added  to  our  already  increasing  menu 
which  now  resembled  a  spread  at  a  downtown 
hotel,  and  which  never  in  our  lives  before  had 
we  been  able  to  afford. 

Fifty  yards  from  our  bungalow  door  was  the 
boat  landing.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  spring 
branch  and  at  a  point  where  a  ledge  of  lime¬ 
stone  rock  projected  into  the  river,  making  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  purpose.  Being  in  a  wild  and 
unsettled  country,  the  fishing  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Bass,  both  large  and  small- 
mouth,  jack  salmon,  crappie,  blue  and  channel 
cat  and  other  varieties  of  fish  abound  in  all  of 
the  Ozark  streams,  so  that  fishing  at  once  be¬ 
came  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  pleasant  duty.  The 
little  spring  branch  furnished  an  abundance  of 
live  bait,  which  is  better  than  all  the  lures  ever 
invented  to  assist  one  in  the  capture  of  the  elu¬ 
sive  fish  of  these  dashing,  rippling  streams  of 
the  Ozarks. 

As  I  sat  in  my  camp  door  looking  out  upon 
a  scene  of  marvelous  beauty,  purple  hills  fringed 
with  the  verdure  of  an  everlasting  spring  time, 
quiet  valleys  filled  with  the  pensive  sweetness  of 
an  unbroken  summer,  I  wondered  why  men  will 
spend  their  whole  life  in  the  dust  and  din  of  a 
city  office  rather  than  live  close  to  nature,  which 
is  within  reach  of  all.  A.  J.  Young. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  2.—  Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  results  of  the  members’  com¬ 
petitions,  held  yesterday  and  to-day  on  Stow 
Lake,  follow.  Weather  fair,  wind  southwest: 


Event  No.  1,  distance,  feet: 

L.  G.  Burpee .  88 

Event  No.  2,  accuracy,  per  cent.: 

C.  G.  Young  .  99  *C.  G.  Young .  98.14 

Event  No.  3,  delicacy,  per  cent.: 

Accuracy.  Delicacy.  Net. 

C.  G.  Young  .  98.48  98.30  98.39 

*C.  G.  Young  .  98.14  99.4  99 

Event  No.  4,  lure  casting,  per  cent.: 

C.  G.  Young  .  98.8 

*C.  G.  Young .  98.4 

L.  G.  Burpee .  78.2  72 

*L.  G.  Burpee .  88.3  42 

*L.  G.  Burpee .  85.1  57 

F.  J.  Cooper .  110 

*F.  J.  Cooper .  118 

Oct.  2. — Same  conditions. 

Event  No.  1,  distance,  feet: 

Austin  Sperry  .  95 

Event  No.  2,  accuracy,  per  cent.: 

C.  G.  Young .  98.5  Austin  Sperry  .  97.14 

*C.  G.  Young .  98 

Event  No.  3,  delicacy,  per  cent.: 

Accuracy.  Delicacy.  Net. 

C.  G.  Young .  98.8  98.40  98.24 

*C.  G.  Young .  98.40  97  97.50 

Austin  Sperry  . , .  97.36  96.40  97.8 

Event  No.  4,  lure  casting,  per  cent. : 

C.  G.  Young .  98.5  110 

*C.  G.  Young .  97.8  94 

Austin  Sperry  . , .  96.8  119 

♦Austin  Sperry  .  123 

♦Re-entry. 

E.  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 


Fishing  in  Oklahoma. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Sept.  2  6.— Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  Herewith  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  recently  received  from  Le  Roy  E.  Nabers, 
of  Muskogee,  Okla.,  a  friend  of  mine  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  fisherman.  Paul  H.  Byrd. 


“On  Saturday  before  Labor  Day,  Warner  and 
I  had  our  fishing  tackle  and  bedding  bundled 
nicely  and  hiked  for  the  Osage  country  on  a 
fishing  trip.  We  had  heard  of  Bird  Creek  as  a 
fishing  stream  until  we  were  on  edge  to  try  it, 
so,  it  was  Bird  Creek  for  us.  We  left  Muskogee 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  Nela- 
gony  at  1  o’clock  the  same  afternoon,  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant,  hungry  and  cross,  for  we 
had  been  traveling  up  Bird  Creek  for  ten  miles 
and  it  was  a  milky,  murky  color,  covered  with 
oil.  I  tried  to  induce  Warner  to  take  a  train 
back  to  Muskogee  and  from  there  go  to  the 
Illinois  River,  but  he  said  that  as  he  had  come 
thus  far  he  was  determined  to  try  it.  We  bought 
some  crackers  and  other  stuff  to  eat  and  walked 
to  the  creek,  about  two  hundred  yards,  where 
\ye  lunched  and  talked  about  the  situation.  I 
looked  at  the  water  and  said  that  I  would  not 
wet  a  good  silk  line  in  fluid  of  that  consistency. 

“After  lunch  we  returned  to  the  station  and 
sat  idly'  until  about  4  o’clock,  when  we  scraped 
an  acquaintance  with  a  farmer  who  said  that  he 
lived  four  miles  down  the  creek,  and  could  show 
us  a  fine  stream  for  fishing  which  emptied  into 
Bird  Creek.  We  put  our  traps  in  the  wagon,  and 
as  he  had  a  fair  load  besides,  we  walked  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  found  the  stream  not  running  but  con¬ 
taining  many  deep  holes.  Our  new  friend  had  a 
son,  a  bachelor,  living  on  this  creek  and  we 
stayed  at  his  house. 

"We  jumped  a  wild  turkey,  and  this  got  us  a 
little  excited.  But  nothing  would  come  to  our 
wooden  minnows,  and  as  it  was  already  late,  we 
decided  to  leave  off  operations  for  that  day  and 
try  it  Sunday  morning.  After  breakfast  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  we  ate  some  of  the  bachelor’s 
big  watermelon,  got  our  rods  and  reparted,  but 
the  fish  would  not  notice  our  lures  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  substituted  grasshoppers  and  with 
them  caught  some  good-sized  perch  but  no  bass. 
I  had  fun  catching  these,  with  a  hopper  on  a 
snelled  hook,  a  yard  of  gut  leader  above  and 
without  bob  or  sinker  I  sat  on  a  rock  about  ten 
feet  above  the  water,  allowing  the  animated  bait 
to  disturb  only  the  surface  of  the  pool,  when  a 
big  perch  would  take  it  in  a  jiffy. 

“Warner  and  the  bachelor  went  to  the  upper 
end  of  this  hole  of  water  and  there  Warner  had 
some  bad  luck.  He  had  a  strike  on  a  wooden 
minnow  and  the  fish  must  have  been  a  whopper, 
for  it  wrecked  his  reel.  Warner  said  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  place  where  dead  treetops  and  stumps 
were  almost  everywhere,  and  that  he  did  not 
have  more  than  twenty  feet  of  open  water  in 
any  direction  in  which1  to  play  the  fish,  and  that 
when  it  struck  he  tried  of  course  to  keep  it 
away  from  the  treetops.  Immediately  the  fish 
made  a  wild  leap  from  the  water  and  followed 
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with  a  desperate  rush  for.  a  treetop,  jerking  the 
handle  of  the  reel  from  his  fingers  and  scraping 
some  skin  from  his  knuckles.  This  rush  also 
tore  the ‘reel  from  its  seat,  the  band  on  the  for¬ 
ward  foot  of  the  reel  barely  holding  it.  The 
next  rush  broke  the  binding  posts  off  the  lower 
part  of  the  reel,  and  it  fell  from  the  rod.  Grab¬ 
bing  the  reel  he  tried  to  keep  the  line  taut  but 
failed,  and  in  an  instant  the  fish  was  free.  There 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  monster 
bass,  as  they  saw  it  plainly  w'hen  it  broke  water. 
It  could  not  have  done  what  it  did  to  that  reel 
and  rod  unless  it  had  been  of  unusual  size. 

“I  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  will  go  there  again 
when  the  hunting  season  opens,  and  take  our  rods 
and  guns,  then  1  hope  to  get  that  big  bass  on 
my  lure,  and  if  successful,  there  wall  be  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story  to  tell.  If  you  come  back  to  Mus¬ 
kogee  we  shall  all  three  go  after  him. 

‘•Now  I  shall  tell  you  a  ‘hunting’  story.  I 
ride  a  wheel  to  and  from  the  bank.  Last  night 
about  11  o'clock,  as  I  was  spinning  homeward,  I 
noticed  what  1  thought  was  a  big  rat  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  under  an  arc  light  catching 
bugs  which  had  fallen  from  the  light.  I  stopped 
pedaling  and  rolled  noiselessly  on  to  him,  when 
I  discovered  it  to  be  a  big  ’possum.  He  scuttled 
for  the  intake  of  a  storm  sewer  and  disappeared 
under  the  steel  cover.  Dismounting,  I  ran  back 
and  stood  on  the  cover,  over  him,  where,  in  a 
moment,  he  popped  out  to  see  where  I  had  gone. 
Quickly  I  nabbed  him  by  the  tail.  I  have  him  in 
a  coop  and  am  fattening  him  for  presentation  to 
the  colored  washerwoman.” 


edge  on  this  score  has  been  derived  by  associa¬ 
tion  with  them. 

Of  course  the  habits,  coloration  and  other 
characteristics  of  black  bass  differ  in  many 
localities,  but  the  general  knowledge  of  the  art 
answers  equally  well  at  all  places.  For  particu¬ 
lar  waters  and  for  particular  whims  the  rod  may 


Nebraska  Bass. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  6  .-^-Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Generally  in  favorable  seasons  the  bass 
fishing  in  this  locality  is  almost  as  good  in  Octo¬ 
ber  as  it  is  in  June,  and  this  fall  it  wras  ne\ei 
better.  Of  course  old  bass  casters  know  that 
April  —  now  in  the  proscribed  season  —  is  the 
greatest  month  of  all,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  as  much  real  satisfaction  in  taking  a 
fish  in  the  early  spring  time  when  they  are  just 
preparing  for  their  nest  building  and  hatching, 
as  there  is  in  autumn  when  all  the  cares  of 
family  are  at  an  end,  and  the  fish  are  hard  and 
firm  in  flesh,  in  the  best  fettle  for  a  long  and 
hard  fight,  and  just  right  for  the  table. 

The  fact  that  black  bass  of  all  American 
fishes  have  become  the  favorite,  the  manner  of 
taking  them  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  ciearly 
told.  Young  and  ambitious  anglers  are  always 
on  the  qui  vive  for  information  in  this  line,  and 
I  find  it  a  pleasure,  next  to  fishing  itself,  to  tell 
just  what  little  I  know  of  the  subject. 

Of  course  there  are  numerous  popular  ways 
of  taking  black  bass,  but  so  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes  there  is  nothing  that  conies  up  to  a 
seven  or  eight-ounce,  eight  and  a  quarter-foot  rod 
— steel,  bamboo,  lancewood  or  bethabara — for  all 
the  requirements  in  frustrating  this  black-green 
old  fox  of  the  shaded  banks,  rushes  and  lilypads. 
Of  course  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  this  self¬ 
same  rod  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  under¬ 
stands  the  art  and  is  always  alive  to  the  com¬ 
plex  conditions  of  the  great  sport.  Such  men 
know  where  to  go,  what  to  take  with  them,  and 
what  to  do  with  it  when  they  get  there.  I  have 
been  a  fortunate  sportsman  and  have  fished  with 
many  renowned  fishermen,  which  fact  induces 
me  to  confess  that  the  bulk  of  my  own  knowl¬ 
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1.  Body  of  Fly. 

2.  With  Horsehair  Weed  Guard. 

3.  Winged  Fly  with  Weed  Guard. 

4.  Hackle  Fly  with  Weed  Guard. 

be  a  little  lighter  or  a  little  heavier  than  the 
weight  mentioned  above,  or  as  circumstances 
may  seem  to  demand,  but  under  average  condi¬ 
tions  this  rod  is  the  proper  thing.  With  the 
rod  naturally  goes  a  first  class  reel  and  a  high 
grade  braided  silk  line,  and  if  still-fishing  a  six- 
foot  leader  of  single  gut  will  be  found  effective, 
but  this  leader  should  not  be  used  in  casting 
with  minnow  or  frog,  or  in  fact  with  any  kind 
of  bait.  A  No.  2  sproat  hook  is  as  near  to  the 
proper  barb  as  can  be  suggested  notwithstanding 
there  is  a  widespread  tendency  among  many 
superficially  posted  anglers  to  use  a  larger  hook. 

Sandy  Griswold. 


The  Black  Bass  of  the  Illinois. 

Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Oct.  4 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  To  all  brethren  of  the  angle  who  have 
never  cast  a  fly  on  good  black  bass  water  there 
is  a  world  of  pleasure  left  before  their  angling 
cup  is  full,  and  the  anglers  of  the  Middle  West, 
who  have  never  fly-fished  for  black  bass  in  the 
sloughs  and  bayous  of  the  Illinois  River,  have 
much  to  learn  of  good  fly-fishing  close  at 
home. 

Imagine  an  expanse  of  sloughs  and  lakes  in 
depth  from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet,  240 
miles  long,  and  at  times  from  three  to  five  miles 
wide ;  the  whole  extent,  with  the  exception  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  a  tangle  of  dead 
and  decaying  timber,  buckbrush,  pond  lilies, 
spatterdock,  smartweed,  rushes  and  floating 
moss.  Such  are  the  waters  of  our  river,  and 
it  is  in  these  that  the  black  bass  of  the  Illinois 
live  and  thrive,  and  here  by  ordinary  skill  with 
the  fly-rod  they  can  always  be  taken  to  advan¬ 
tage.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  where  along  the 
stream  the  best  bass  waters  are  located,  as 
wherever  I  have  fished  I  have  always  found 
them  plentiful  somewhere  near  and  have  yet  to 
hear  of  any  part  of  the  river  where  they  are  not 
abundant. 

The  flow  from  the  clear  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  has  raised  the  general  level  of  the 
water  about  three  feet,  and  even  in  periods 
of  excessive  high  water  it  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  the  best  of  fly-fishing  along  the 
edges  of  the  back  water  where  the  bass  lie 
under  the  edge  of  the  moss,  lilypads  and  rushes. 
They  are  also  taken  by  casting  into  the  open 
holes  in  the  moss  and  by  skittering  the  fly  over 
the  top  of  moss  so  thick  that  it  would  seem  im¬ 
possible  for  a  fish  of  any  size  to  break  through. 
When  fishing  in  the  moss  one  must  of  course  be 
ever  ready  for  the  impetuous  rise  of  the  fish 
and  attempt  to  lift  it  over  the  top  of  the  moss 
before  it  has  time  to  go  down  and  tangle  the 
line.  This  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the 
sport  and  many  a  good  fish  is  lost  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  yet  at  times  the  very  best  fishing  to  be  had 
is  in  water  where  the  surface  is  entirely  covered 
with  this  moss.  Away  from  the  moss  the  fly  is 
cast  in  the  orthodox  way,  fishing  the  likely  places 
around  the  willows,  submerged  logs,  stumps, 
brush  and  around  the  edges  of  the  aquatic  vege¬ 
tation,  in  the  sloughs  and  the  inlets  and  outlets 
of  the  swales  and  lakes  where,  during  falling 
waters,  the  bass  always  congregate,  sometimes 
in  immense  schools,  feeding  on  the  minnows 
and  aquatic  life  which  the  current  carries  with 
it. 

The  number  of  black  bass  fly-fishermen  of 
the  Illinois  River  is  legion,  and  necessity,  al¬ 
ways  the  mother  of  invention,  has  put  up  to 
them  the  designing  of  a  weedless  fly  that  can 
be  used  among  the  many  obstructions  that  the 
territory  presents.  The  problem  has  been  solved 
most  satisfactorily  and  the  weedless  fly  thus 
evolved  is  perfect.  It  is  not  known  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  idea  of  this  fly,  and  should  this  meet 
his  eye,  and  he  will  make  himself  known,  the 
entire  generation  of  bass  fly-fishermen  of  the 
Illinois  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  craft  is  described  herewith 
the  method  of  tying  this  successful  weedless 
fly.  It  consists  of  tying  just  ahead  of  the  body 
of  the  fly  and  around  the  shank  of  the  hook 
a  number  of  coarse  horsehairs,  so  arrafiged  that 
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they  project  back  and  over  the  barb  of  the 
hook,  wrapping  them  on  tightly  with  fine  silk 
thread  well  waxed  with  white  shoemaker’s  wax 
and  the  wrapping  well  cemented  with  several 
coats  of  good  grain  alcohol  shellac.  The  hackle 
is  then  wound  and  wings  tied  on  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  fly  and  thus  is  created  one  of  the  most 
effectively  weed-guarded  flies  ever  used. 

Fearing  that  above  description  is  not  clear 
enough,  cuts  are  shown  herewith  of  the  fly  in 
progressive  stages  of  manufacture,  and  with  the 
aid  of  which  anyone  with  a  slight  knowledge  of 
fly-fishing  should  be  able  to  duplicate  without 
much  trouble.  This  method  can  be  used  on  any 
favorite  fly  and  is  equally  good  on  trout  flies 
when  used  on  the  smaller  sized  hooks.  The 
weed  guard  made  in  this  way  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  hooking  of  the  fish,  as  the  water 
softens  the  stiff  horse  hairs  just  enough  so  that 
the  jaws  of  the  fish  push  them  down  over  the 
point  of  the  hook,  and  yet  if  sufficient  hair  is 
used,  it  will  fend  the  point  of  the  hook  from 
the  moss  and  obstructions. 

In  no  ground  with  which  I  am  familiar  does 
the  black  bass  rise  more  readily  to  the  fly  than 
on  this  water,  and  nowhere  can  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  fly-fishing  be  had.  The  sport  may  be  en¬ 
joyed  from  the  time  the  waters  warms  up  in  the 
spring  —  the  closed  season  excepted  —  until  the 
chill  of  early  November.  During  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  warm  month  of  March  last  many  bass  were 
taken  on  the  fly  by  the  native  fishermen. 

The  bass  of  these  waters  are  all  of  the  big- 
mouth  variety,  and  excepting  perhaps  the  hot¬ 
test  weather  of  mid-summer  they  are  just  as 
full  of  fight  and  ginger,  and  when  hooked  will 
break  water  more  often  than  the  small-mouth 
bass  of  swifter  and  colder  waters.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  made  with  authority,  for  I  have  fly- 
fished  the  upper  Mississippi  where  no  gamier 
bass  exist.  In  size  the  average  fish  run  from 
one  and  one-quarter  to  three  pounds.  Occas¬ 
ionally  a  larger  fish  is  taken,  and  they  are  known 
to  reach  eight  and  nine  pounds,  but  the  extremely 
large  fish  are  not  often  taken  on  the  hook  and 
line  and  usually  fall  victims  to  the  seines  of 
the  market  fishermen. 

As  to  equipment  the  majority  of  the  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  Illinois  use  a  nine-and-one-half  to 
ten-foot  split  bamboo  rod  of  from  six  to  seven 
ounces  weight,  and  while  such  a  rod  is  well 
tried  when,  as  often  happens,  a  good  fish  gets 
tangled  in  the  moss,  a  good  rod  of  these  dimen¬ 
sions  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  Size  E 
or  F  enameled  line  is  generally  used  with  about 
a  five-foot  leader,  usually  one,  though  sometimes 
two  flies  are  used.  Flies  are  usually  tied  on 
No.  1  O’Shaughnessy  or  sproat  hooks.  A  larger 
fly  is  no  better  for  hooking  the  bass  than  the 
size  mentioned,  and  is  much  harder  to  cast. 
Some  fishermen  use  much  smaller  flies  with  good 
results,  but  larger  flies  are  better  on  account  of 
the  sunfish  and  crappies  which  abound,  and  are 
constantly  rising  to  the  smaller  flies. 

The  fishing  is  all  done  from  a  boat.  A  good 
model  of  duck  boat  is  best,  the  angler  sitting 
in  the  bow,  a  good  pusher  being  necessary  to 
handle  the  boat  and  the  landing  net.  The 
natives  along  the  Illinois  River  are  all  expert 
pushers,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  ease 
they  can  put  a  boat  in  the  most  difficult  places 
without  alarming  the  fish,  always  watching  the 
back  cast  and  so  placing  the  boat  that  the  back 
cast  is  seldom  interfered  with.  Many  of  them 


are  excellent  fly  fishermen,  and  to  the  angler 
who  is  willing  to  learn,  many  good  suggestions 
can  be  had  from  those  that  know  the  game.  The 
guide  who  has  pushed  me  for  many  seasons  is 
the  best  practical  fly-caster  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  am  free  to  confess  has  taught  me  more 
about  the  game  than  could  have  been  learned 
from  all  the  literature  in  print  on  the  subject. 

To  one  who  has  the  true  angling  spirit,  a  tire¬ 
less  wrist,  and  with  his  flies  tied  with  the  Illinois 
weed  guard,  success  will  come  if  he  will  cast 
his  feathered  lures  on  the  waters  of  the  Illinois. 

Willard  A.  Schaeffer. 


Atlantic  Tuna. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  5. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  your  issue  of  Sept.  24,  you  quote 
a  letter  from  F.  G.  A.,  in  the  London  Field,  on 
the  subject  of  “Tuna  Fishing  at  Cape  Breton,” 
in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  “a  fine  new 
field  for  tuna  fishing  will  be  opened  without  the 
need  of  the  long  distance  railway  journey  to 
California.”  I  have  just  returned  from  a  fish¬ 
ing  trip  to  Barnegat  City,  N.  J.,  of  two  weeks 
(and  had  also  two  weeks  in  each  of  the  months 
of  July  and  August  at  the  same  place),  and  can 
testify  from  personal  knowledge  that  tuna  fish¬ 
ermen.  at  least  of  the.  Middle  Atlantic  States, 
can  indulge  in  their  favorite  sport  without  the 
need  of  the  long  distance  railway  journey  to 
either  California,  Cape  Breton  or  any  of  the 
Canadian  Maritime  Provinces,  and  without  a 
tithe  of  the  expense  involved  in  fishing  at  any 
of  the  places  named. 

A  band  of  hardy.  Swedes  have  been  engaged 
all  summer  at  Barnegat  City  in  fishing  on  what 
is  called  the  Ridge,  a  harbor  for  small  fish  about 
twenty  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
Barnegat  Inlet.  These  small  fish  form  the  food 
of  and  attract  vast  numbers  of  bonita,  alba- 
core,  tuna,  cavalli,  bluefish,  sharks,  etc.  These 
Swedes  go  out  in  powerful  surf  power  boats 
and  have  a  three  hours’  run  out  every  day  that 
the  weather  permits,  and  invariably  bring  in 
large  quantities,  especially  of  bonita  and  alba- 
core,  but  they  average  about  one  tuna  per  day. 
Last  Monday  week  one  boat  brought  in  thirty- 
one  tuna,  on  another  day  over  sixty,  and  fre¬ 
quently  from  one  to  four.  Last  Thursday  I 
saw  four  brought  in,  two  of  about  twenty 
pounds  each,  and  two  of  about  forty  pounds 
each.  I  saw  one  other  a  few  days  before  of 
over  fifty  pounds’  weight.  They  are  caught  all 
the  way  from  twenty  to  150  pounds’  weight. 
Larger  ones  are  sometimes  hooked,  but  when 
the  landing  involves  any  time,  the  line  is  cut 
and  the  fish  allowed  to  go,  as  these  men  fish 
for  meat  and  time  is  important  to  them.  They 
catch  all  these  fish  on  a  squid  attached  to  a 
powerful  sixty-thread  line  —  about  three  times 
the  thickness  of  the  average  bluefish  line— and 
usually  not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  boat. 
These  men  usually  do  not  fish  more  than  from 
three  to  five  hours,  depending  upon  the  time  of 
their  arrival  upon  the  fishing  ground,  and  must 
work  fast  to  get  their  fish  in,  in  time  for  ship¬ 
ment  on  the  afternoon  train.  That  they  do 
work  fast  is  evidenced  when  they  catch  from 
five  to  fifteen  barrels  per  boat,  all  caught  singly 
on  the  squid. 

These  fish  feeding  on  the  small  fish  take  the 
bright  silvery  squid  with  avidity. 


Any  tuna  fisherman  who  has  been  waiting  for 
years  to  catch  tuna  at  Santa  Catalina  Island  in 
California  can  have  all  the  tuna  fishing  he  wants 
by  simply  going  to  Barnegat  City  before  the 
weather  gets  too  cold,  and  engaging  Charlie  An¬ 
derson  or  some  other  of  his  Swede  friends  to 
take  him  out  to  the  Ridge. 

If  he  does  not  want  to  use  the  sixty-thread 
hand  line  of  the  Swedes,  he  can  use  the  six- 
thread  line  and  six-ounce  rod  of  the  Tuna  Club 
and  be  towed  around  to  his  heart’s  content,  but 
he  must  go  down  into  his  “jeans”  to  pay  the 
Swede  for  his  time. 

I  have  been  surprised  that  so  ready  a  market 
is  found  for  albacore  and  tuna,  for  they  are  not 
generally  considered  edible  fish,  but  they  as  well 
as  sharks  are  all  shipped,  and  good  returns  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Chinese  and  other  foreign  popula¬ 
tions  in  our  large  cities  are  said  to  create  a  de¬ 
mand  for  these  fish.  Moral:  Do  not  eat  fish 
chowder  in  any  large  city  restaurant. 

Charles  F.  Holder  in  his  book,  “The  Big-Game 
Fishes  of  the  United  States,”  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  albacore  in  which  he  says :  “It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  fishes  in  the  Pacific  waters,  found 
in  nearly  all  tropical  seas,  but  not  caught  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  rarely  seen.”  This  latter 
statement  has  certainly  been  disproved  this  year. 
For  at  Barnegat  city  they  have  been  caught  all 
summer  twenty  miles  out,  and  more  recently 
within  tjiree  miles  of  the  Barnegat  shoals.  The 
pound  net  just  north  of  Barnegat  Inlet  and  not 
over  three  miles  out  has  caught  bonita,  albacore 
and  tuna  this  summer.  One  of  the  Swedes,  while 
coming  in,  near  the  bell  buoy- — not  over  three 
miles  out — landed  two  tuna  of  forty  pounds  each 
on  the  squid  and  hooked  a  heavy  one  which 
parted  his  line. 

Lewis  Mitchell,  of  the  Barnegat  Life  Saving 
Crew,  hooked  and  landed  a  tuna  weighing  about 
twenty  pounds  on  the  squid  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  bell  buoy  last  Thursday,  and  the  crew 
cooked  it  next  day  for  dinner.  Captain  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  the  crew,  told  me  that  two  of  the  crew 
seemed  to  like  it  but  the  other  four  did  not 
relish  it.  It  was  said  to  have  a  very  peculiar 
uncanny  taste;  the  meat  was  black  and  a  very 
disagreeable  odor  was  left  in  the  house  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  cooked.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this  the  Swedes  net  $1.50  for  every 
twenty-pound  tuna. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  realize  maybe  big  sea 
fishing  in  the  Atlantic  fully  up  to  the  far-famed 
Pacific  fishing  so  widely  talked  of  and  written 
up,  especially  by  Mr.  Holder  and  others. 

James  G.  Francis. 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  While  fishing  in  a  power  boat 
twelve  miles  offshore  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
Sept.  30.  T.  E.  Townsend,  of  White  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  caught  two  tuna  on  rod  and  reel.  The  first 
one  caught  weighed  twenty-five  pounds  four 
ounces.  This  fish  only  took  about  ten  minutes 
to  bring  to  gaff. 

The  next  tuna  hooked  weighed  fifty-two 
pounds  four  ounces  and  took  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours  to  land  in  the  boat.  About 
five  minutes  after  this  Mr.  Townsend  had  the 
strike  of  a  tuna  which  he  and  his  boatman,  Ed. 
Saunders  saw,  and  which  both  estimate  would 
weigh  at  least  150  pounds.  While  playing  this 
fish  his  attention  was  attracted  behind  him  to 
his  other  fish  which  was  in  its  death  struggle  in 
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the  boat.  While  looking  behind  him  the  tuna 
on  the  squid  made  a  rush  toward  the  boat,  and 
in  some  unforeseen  way  the  line  went  slack  and 
must  have  caught  around  either  a  guide  on  the 
rod  or  on  the  reel. 

At  this  time  the  fish  sounded  and  simply  pulled 
the  rod  and  reel  out  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  hands 
and  it  went  overboard  and  is  probably  being 
dragged  around  the  ocean  to  this  day. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  tuna  are  extremely 
abundant  off  the  Jersey  coast.  Albacore  are  also 
unusually  numerous  off  this  coast  this  fall. 

The  hand  line  fishermen  never  come  ashore 
without  tales  of  losing  from  one  to  one  dozen 
squids  per  boat  to  the  tuna. 

T.  E.  Townsend  is  a  member  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Fishing  Club.  J.  M.  Hall. 


Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  There  have  been  several  tuna  taken 
here  this  summer  and  at  least  two  have  been 
taken  with  rod  and  reel  by  our  club  member, 
T.  R.  Townsend.  A  picture  of  Mr.  Townsend 
and  his  two  specimens  has  been  sent  you  by 
Mr.  Leonard  Hulit.  If  you  desire  a  specimen 
sent  to  the  New  York  Aquarium  people  after 
seeing  the  photograph,  advise  Mr.  Hulit  or  my¬ 
self  and  we  will  get  the  next  specimen  brought 
ashore  and  forward  it. 

R.  A.  Norris, 

Secretary  Asbury  Park  Fishing  Club. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  6. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  I  am  sending  you  a  photograph 
of  the  two  tunas  caught  by  T.  E.  Townsend,  of 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.  I  have  made  arrangements 
to  have,  if  possible,  a  specimen  sent  to  the  New 
York  Aquarium.  I  will  make  a  trip  to  sea  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  and  endeavor  to  have 
a  story  of  my  own  of  the  Atlantic  tuna  and  its 
capture.  Leonard  Hulit. 


Bait  for  Chub. 

The  chub  in  the  summer  months  may  delight 
in  a  diet  of  cheese  and  cherries — two  capital 
baits  then,  by  the  way — but  in  the  winter 
months,  particularly  in  frosty  weather,  nothing 
seems  to  tickle  his  palate  more  than  bullock’s 
pith. 

How  the  chub  acquired  the  taste  for  the 
spinal  marrow  of  an  ox,  for  such  this  special 
bait  is,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  a  pretty  old  lure 
and  will  attract  the  wary  fish  when  nothing 
else  will  tempt  him.  The  pith  is  much  used  in 
the  Thames  and  Trent,  the  two  principal  chub 
rivers. — Westminster  Gazette. 


New  Publications. 

The  Heritage  of  the  Desert,  a  novel  by  Zane 
Grey.  Cloth,  frontispiece,  298  pages,  $1.50. 
Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  and  London. 

The  lover  of  life  in  the  open  will  rejoice  in 
this  strong  romance,  the  author’s  best  book,  and 
most  of  all  it  will  appeal  to  the  few  persons 
who  know  well  the  mysterious  desert  of  the 
Southwest.  Mr.  Grey  spent  a  year  or  two  in 
Southern  Utah  and  Northern  Arizona.  He 
studied  the  Mormons  of  that  little  known 
country  and  has  painted  a  striking  picture  of 
their  characters  and  of  the  lives  which  they 
lead.  The  tale  is  of  the  range,  where  simple, 
honest  owners  struggle  with  rustlers  and  water 
thieves  who  strive  little  by  little  to  force  them 


away  from  the  springs  which  alone  make  life 
possible  in  that  arid  region. 

The  hero,  a  consumptive,  is  found  apparently 
dying  in  the  desert  by  a  Mormon,  the  father 
of  stalwart  sons,  the  friend  of  Navajo  Indians 
and  the  protector  of  a  region.  The  hero  wins 
his  way  back  to  life  and  at  last  to  strength, 
health,  toughness  and  a  knowledge  of  the  hard 
conditions  of  life  in  the  desert.  There  is  range 
riding,  the  capture  of  a  famous  wild  stallion, 
horse  breaking,  gun  play  and  sudden  death;  and 
at  last  a  long,  long  ride  over  the  desert  in  search 
of  the  girl  whom  persecution  has  driven  from 
her  home.  The  book  moves  fast  and  is  full  of 
life.  For  the  most  part  the  pictures  are  well 
painted  and  true  to  life. 


The  situations  where  are  described  the  strug- 


mr.  townsend’s  tuna. 
Weights,  52%  and  25%  pounds. 


gles  to  obtain  possession  of  land,  or  water  to 
which  another  has  long  had  a  possessory  claim, 
picture  well  the  difficulties  and  disputes  such  as 
used  to  occur  in  the  old  times  on  the  northern 
ranges,  and  which  may  very  likely  still  have  a 
place  in  the  borderland  life  of  the  Southwest. 
The  book  will  be  enjoyed  by  a  wide  public. 

There  were  two  of  a  kind  at  the  Hotel  Lorenz 
in  Redding,  Cal.,  writes  Ransacker,  and  one  said 
to  the  other : 

“If  you  talk  aboud  shooting  deers,  Tony,  vy 
is  id  you  dond’t  remember  dot  onvelope  I  shooted 
ven  we  vas  down  by  Aritzona  yet?” 

“Vale,”  exclaimed  Tony.  “Vy  is  id  you  dond’t 
speak  langwage  ven  you  are  talking?  Vat?  Id 
vas  not  a  onvelope  vat  you  vas  shotting  dere; 
id  vas  a  cantelope.” 

Everybody  laughed  a  great  deal  and  Tony, 
with  a  satisfied  look,  thought  the  joke  was  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  other  man.  His  own  confidence  in 
his  power  of  speech  was  unshaken.  They  let 
it  go  at  that. 
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Acclimatization  of  American  Fishes 
in  Argentina.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  1903  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Argentina,  having  determined  upon  in¬ 
vestigations  as  to  the  possibilities  of  practical 
fishculture  in  that  country,  employed  John  W. 
Titcomb,  chief  of  the  division  of  fishculture  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Titcomb  was 
engaged  in  the  work  some  eight  or  nine  months, 
and  during  this  period  arranged  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  several  species  of  fish  from  the 
United  States.  He  also  chose  the  site  for  the 
first  hatchery  at  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi,  situated 
in  the  Andes  Mountains,  within  two  or  three 
miles  of  the  Chilean  boundary. 

Actual  fishcultural  work  was  begun  in  Argen¬ 
tina  March  4,  1904,  with  the  arrival  at  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapi  of  a  consignment  of  fish  eggs 
with  which  I  had  left  New  York  Jan.  19.  From 
Buenos  Aires  I  brought  also  the  necessary 
equipment  for  a  small  temporary  hatchery,  the 
latter  having  been  planned  by  Mr.  Titcomb  and 
nearly  finished  under  his  direction  before  he  left 
the  lake.  The  first  part  of  the  journey,  from 
Buenos  Aires  to  Neuquen,  was  made  by  train, 
the  time  occupied  being  two  nights  and  one  day. 
From  Neuquen  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  300  miles,  the  eggs  and  hatchery  equip¬ 
ment  were  carried  in  wagons,  the  members  of 
the  party  accompanying  on  horseback. 

The  consignment  of  eggs  consisted,  in  New 
York,  of  the  following :  One  million  whitefish 
( Coregonus  clupe  if  or  mis') ,  100,000  brook  trout 
( Salvelinus  fontinalis) ,  53,000  lake  trout  ( Cristi - 
vomer  namaycush) ,  and  50,000  landlocked  salmon 
(Sal-mo  salar  sebago).  The  loss  in  the  entire  lot 
of  eggs,  from  the  time  they  left  New  York  until 
their  hatching  was  completed,  was  less  than  10 
per  cent.  The  loss  in  the  lake  trout  was  only 
about  5  per  cent.,  and  the  same  in  one  lot  of 
brook  trout,  while  the  other  50,000  lot  of  this 
species  began  hatching  before  reaching  their 
destination,  thereby  causing  a  loss  of  about  30 
per  cent.  The  loss  of  landlocked  salmon  was 
about  10  per  cent,  while  the  loss  of  whitefish 
to  the  day  their  distribution  was  concluded  had 
been  only  10  per  cent.  This  consignment  of 
eggs  produced  a  great  many  more  fry  than  we 
expected,  and  it  became  necessary  to  move  the 
hatching  troughs  and  fish  immediately  to  a  site 
about  three  miles  away,  where  were  found 
springs  from  which  would  flow  at  least  ten 
times  more  water  than  those  at  the  first  loca¬ 
tion.  The  hatchery  on  this  site  has  since  been 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

We  liberated  900,000  strong,  healthy  whitefish 
fry  in  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi  within  a  month  after 
the  arrival  of  the  eggs  at  the  hatchery.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  no  specimens  of  the 
whitefish  hdve  been  secured  for  unmistakable 
identification,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fish  systematically 
for  them  with  suitable  boats  and  nets.  A  sup¬ 
posed  whitefish  was  caught  in  a  small  seine 
about  a  year  ago  by  an  “estanciero”  living  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  majority  of  the  lake  trout,  as  also  the 
greater  number  of  the  landlocked  salmon,  were 
planted  in  the  lakes  Nahuel  Huapi,  Traful 

*By  E  A  Tulian,  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Fish  Culture, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Argentina:  a  paper  presented 
before  the  Fourth  International  Fishery  Congress. 

(Continued  on  page  634.) 


British  Yachting. 

The  British  yachting  season  was  a  very  good 
one  and  was  boomed  very  much  by  the  presence 
of  the  Herreshoff-built  schooner  Westward, 
owned  by  Alexander  S.  Cochran.  That  yacht 
made  a  remarkable  showing,  winning  eleven 
races  and  beating  such  yachts  as  the  German 
Germania,  Meteor  and  Hamburg,  the  French 
Susanne  and  the  Cicely  of  England.  It  is  omy 
fair  to  say,  though,  that  the  English  repre¬ 
sentative  Cicely  is  ten  year's  old  and  a  much 
smaller  craft  than  Westward.  The  British 
yachtsmen,  however,  knew  that  the  American 
boat  was  to  visit  their  shores  and  had  plenty 
of  time  to  build  had  they  wished  to  do  so,  so  it 
is  their  own  fault  that  the  visitor  captured  all 
the  prizes.  However,  the  visit  of  Westward 
has  stirred  them  up,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  before  next  season  a  British  schooner  will 
be  built.  It  has  been  intimated  that  King 
*  George  will  build.  If  he  does,  it  will  be  an 
example  which  yachtsmen  on  the  other  side 
will  surely  follow,  and  it  will  give  such  a  boom 
to  the  sport  that  has  not  been  had  since  the 
late  King  Edward  had  Britannia  to  sail  against 
Valkyrie,  Calluna  and  Satanita  in  the  big  class 
of  cutters. 

Westward  has  been  praised  everywhere  not 
only  because  of  her  model,  her  construction 
and  her  speed,  but  also  because  she  has  been 
well  sailed  and  has  won  everything  she  went 
for  without  having  to  rely  on  time  allowance. 
Some  did  find  fault  with  Mr.  Cochran  because 
he  would  not  sail  in  the  handicap  classes. 
Under  the  handicap  rules  of  Great  Britain 
Westward  would  have  had  to  allow  so  much 
time  to  other  fast  yachts  that  she  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  beaten. 

The  Yachting  World,  in  referring  to  the  sea¬ 
son's  sport  in  the  schooner  and  handicap  class, 
says:  “The  A  class  for  schooners  and  yawls 
exceeding  23  meters  rating  is  in  practice  a 
schooner  class  pure  and  simple,  as  the  yawl  rig 
has  of  late  years  fallen  out  of  favor  for  racing 
vessels.  As  the  yachts  vary  considerably  in 
size,  they  sail  under  a  time  scale  of  four  seconds 
per  mile  for  each  meter  of  rating,  an  allowance 
that  experience  has  proved  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  But  this  time  allowance  is  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  that  of  the  ordinary  handi¬ 
cap,  for  it  attaches  to  the  rating  and  not  to 
the  individual  yacht.  Unfortunately,  this  coun¬ 
try  can  at  present  boast  of  but  one  A  class 
schooner,  Mr.  G.  Cecil  Whitaker’s  Fife-designed 
Cicely,  and  she  is  a  vessel  built  to  an  obsolete 
rule  and  now  getting  into  years.  The  class, 
however,  is  an  international  one,  and,  with 
competitors  hailing  from  Germany,  France  and 
the  States  to  swell  the  number,  the  fleet  of 
schooners  made  a  brave  show  on  the  few  oc¬ 
casions  that  sport  was  provided  in  English 
waters. 

“The  feature  of  the  racing  was  the  brilliant 
form  of  the  American  schooner  Westward,  a 
new  Herreshoff  creation  that  carried  the  colors 
of  Mr.  Cochran.  In  addition  to  Cicely,  the 
Yankee  clipper  had  as  opponents  the  German 
yachts  Meteor,  Hamburg  and  Germania,  and 
the  British-built  but  French-owned  Susanne. 
Before  coming  to  the  Solent,  the  yachts  com¬ 
peted  in  German  waters  with  the  result  that 
Westward  completely  routed  her  rivals,  win¬ 
ning  every  race  without  calling  upon  the  time 
allowance  to  which  she  was  entitled.  When 
the  venue  was  charged  to  the  Solent  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  American  flyer  was  maintained 
and  she  captured  the  German  Emperor’s  cup 
and  the  valuable  Gold  cup  of  the  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Y.  C.  Her  performance  in  the  match  for 
the  latter  trophy  will  long  be  remembered,  for 
she  gave  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  light 
weather  sailing,  beating  her  nearest  attendant 
home  by  more  than  two  hours,  although  but 


half  the  course  was  covered.  As  Westward 
had  been  specially  built  for  the  A  class,  her 
owner  did  not  care  to  race;  her  in  handicaps 
and  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  made  a  de¬ 
parture  from  this  policy  was  in  Germany,  when 
his  vessel  lost  on  time  allowance,  but  won  a 
special  prize  for  being  the  first  yacht  home. 
In  class  races  the  schooner  was  never  beaten 
and  she  is  certainly  the  speediest  vessel  of  her 
rig  ever  seen  in  European  waters.  But  with 
no  desire  to  belittle  her  brilliant  performances, 
we  must  point  out  that  the  yachts  of  British  de¬ 
sign  that  she  met  were  both  old  craft  of  obso¬ 
lete  design,  and  it  is  possible,  even  probable, 
that  a  large  schooner  built  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  rule  from  designs  by  Fife,  Mylne  or 
Nicholson  would  prove  a  dangerous  antagonist 
to  the  Yankee  two-sticker,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  a  British  sportsman  will  come  for¬ 
ward  and  give  one  of  our  leading  naval  archi¬ 
tects  the  opportunity  of  designing  an  A  class 
schooner  for  next  season. 

“The  records  of  the  A  class  are:  Westward, 
11  starts,  11  firsts;  Cicely,  7  starts,  3  firsts,  1 
second:  Germania,  10  starts,  5  seconds;  Ham¬ 
burg,  6  starts,  2  seconds,  2  thirds;  Meteor,  7 
starts,  2  seconds;  Susanne,  4  starts,  no  prizes.’’ 

The  Field  recently  commenting  on  the  past 
season  and  the  outlook  for  next,  said:  “There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  during  Cowes 
Week  upon  the  possibility  of  a  revival  in 
British  yacht  racing  next  year.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  lead  will  be  given  to  the  sport  by 
the  construction  of  a  royal  racing  yacht.  As 
we  have  frequently  stated,  the  interest  in  the 
sea  and  in  maritime  sport  has  been  allowed  to 
wane  since  the  decade  when  King  Edward  raced 
his  cutter  Britannia.  Yacht  racing  is  a  pastime 
with  which  no  fault  can  be  found.  A  man  of 
moderate  means  can  buy  a  little  boat  for  a  few 
pounds,  and  race  her  in  one  of  the  numerous 
Corinthian  classes  that  sail  in  our  estuaries;  if 
his  purse  allows  he  can  build  a  6-meter  or  8- 
meter  boat,  and  enjoy  international  racing  in 
the  Y.  R.  A.  classes,  while  if  he  is  a  man  of 
some  wealth  he  can  race  in  the  larger  classes 
which  go  round  the  coast.  In  any  case,  the 
value  of  his  prizes  will  not  be  a  very  heavy 
offset,  compared  with  the  cost  of  his  yacht  and 
the  expense  of  running  her.  There  is  no  money 
to  be  made  in  yacht  racing.  There  is,  however, 
health  to  be  gained*  the  pastime  affords  endless 
variety  and  sport  to  the  owner,  and  amusement 
to  thousands  of  spectators. 

“We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  23-meter  class 
will  be  augmented  by  another  cutter  in  1911,  for 
no  finer  vessels  than  Shamrock  and  White 
Heather  have  ever  raced  in  our  waters.  We 
trust,  also  that  the  new  owner  and  Mr.  Stothert 
will  find  the  third  competitor  they  look  for  to 
start  the  19-meter  class  for  1911,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  15-meter  class  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  flourish.  The  view  has  been  expressed 
that  if  there  are  three  classes  of  large  cutters 
the  clubs  will  fail  to  find  prizes  for  them,  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  this  idea.  The  history  of 
yachting  points  to  the  reverse  being  the  case. 
When  the  yachts  are  few  then  it  is  difficult  to 
find  the  money  for  prizes.  When  the  sport  in¬ 
creases  and  there  are  many  yachts,  then  prizes 
are  forthcoming.  In  Britannia’s  day  there 
were  the  yachts  of  her  class,  also  the  40-raters, 
the  20-raters,  and  10-raters,  as  well  as  the 
Solent  classes.  Why  should  there  not  be  now 
23  meters,  19  meters,  15  meters,  and  12-meters 
to  correspond  with  them?  The  classes  will  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  idle  in  the  Thames  or  at  Har¬ 
wich,  Deal,  or  Dover;  they  will  certainly  not 
remain  at  anchor  in  the  Clyde  for  want  of  prize 
money,  and  they  are  sure  of  prizes  on  the 
Solent.  In  other  districts  the  clubs  are  not  so 
well  off  for  funds;  but  if  new  yachts  are  built 
and  the  classes  augmented,  and  particularly  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  presence  of  a  new  royal  yacht, 


then  new  men  join  the  clubs  and  generous  and 
wealthy  sportsmen  will  be  found  who  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  prize  funds'  and  there  is  really  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  western  and  Irish  clubs, 
which,  if  less  wealthy,  are  not  less  keen  than 
the  rest,  will  not  come  forward  and  give  races 
for  any  classes  that  visit  the  port. 

“Yachtsmen  look  forward  to  the  vessels  be¬ 
ing  built  for  1 91 1 .  If  the  19-meter  class  is 
opened,  probably  a  German  19-meter  yacht  will 
be  built  for  it,  because  the  year  will  see  the 
First  International  Festival  of  international 
yacht  racing  given  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies. 

“This  regatta — which  was  postponed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  King  Edward — will  prob¬ 
ably  attract  yachts  from  all  nations  to  England 
in  the  August  of  1911.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  India  and  Australia  are  giving  prizes  to 
the  festival.  Some  members  of  the  Royal  Bom¬ 
bay  Y.  C.  have  given  a  very  artistic  old  Indian 
silver  bowl  to  be  raced  for  at  the  regatta,  and 
it  is  reported  that  the  leading  Australian  yacht 
clubs  will  combine  to  present  an  Australian  cup 
to  be  sailed  for  during  the  first  British  festival.” 

The  23-meter  class  was,  however,  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  in  British  waters,  because  the 
yachts  of  that  class  are  all  British-built  and 
British-owned,  and  in  spite  of  their  having 
already  raced  through  two  seasons,  they  had 
been  altered  and  were  practically  new  boats. 
During  the  winter  they  had  been  hipped  out, 
so  that  they  were  able  to  spread  more  canvas 
and  still  come  in  the  class  under  the  rule.  When 
the  season  opened,  there  were  Sir  James 
Pender’s  Brynhild.  Myles  B.  Kennedy’s  White 
Heather  and  Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s  Shamrock. 
Brynhild  had  not  been  out  for  two  seasons. 
She  is  Nicholson-designed,  while  the  other  two 
are  from  Fife’s  board.  In  1908,  according  to 
the  Yachting  World,  the  Nicholson  vessel  had 
proved  a  rare  good  boat  in  a  breeze,  and  when 
the  water  wraith  shrieked  in  the  rigging  she 
was  perhaps  the  best  of  the  class.  But  the 
heavy-weather  craft  is  at  a  discount  in  an  av¬ 
erage  summer,  for  she  seldom  has  quite  the 
conditions  of  wind  and  water  that  she  loves. 
Sir  James  Pender,  therefore,  decided  to  have 
certain  alterations  effected  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
hancing  his  yacht's  speed  in  light  and  moderate 
breezes.  The  keel  was  removed  and  recast  to 
a  different  shape,  and  the  vessel’s  midship  section 
padded  out  to  reduce  the  heavily-taxed  “d"  factor 
in  her  measurement.  By  these  means  sufficient 
margin  was  obtained  in  the  cutter’s  rating  to 
allow  of  a  considerable  increase  of  sail.  When 
she  came  out  Brynhild  carried  approximately 
ten  thousand  square  feet  of  canvas,  a  huge 
area  for  a  yacht  of  her  size.  Shamrock  also 
had  some  modifications  effected  and  her  sail 
plan  enlarged,  but  White  Heather  came  out  in 
the  same  trim  as  in  1909. 

The  yachts  started  their  first  race  in  a  vicious 
squall  that  hove  them  down  to  a  great  angle, 
but  it  was  noticed  that  Brynhild,  despite  her  big 
sail  area,  was  still  the  stiffest  of  the  trio,  and 
had  she  not  subsequently  been  badly  served 
by  the  wind  it  is  probable  that  she  would  have 
won.  Although  she  ultimately  finished  -  last,  it 
was  evident  that  the  yacht  had  been  improved 
by  alteration,  and  it  was  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  would  prove  a  dangerous  an¬ 
tagonist  to  the  Fife  boats.  But  the  fates  de¬ 
creed  otherwise,  for  in  her  second  race  the 
Nicholson  cutter  was  dismasted,  and,  the  heel 
of  the  great  solid  spar  piercing  the  vessel’s  hull, 
she  rapidly  filled,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  lay  buried  deep  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
North  Sea. 

After  the  loss  of  Brynhild,  Shamrock  and 
White  Heather  were  left  to  sail  a  series  of 
duels,  and  the  racing  lost  much  of  its  interest. 
That  wonderful  equality  in  speed  which  had 
existed  between  them  in  i9°9  had  been  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  improvement  wrought  in  Sham¬ 
rock’s  form  by  her  alterations  and  the  green 
cutter  almost  invariably  had  the  best  of  the  en¬ 
counter.  Given  a  strong  wind  with  smooth 
water,  Mr.  Kennedy’s  cutter  could  still  hold 
her  opponent,  but  as  the  breezes  that  obtained 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  were  for 
the  most  part  light  she  fared  badly,  and  down 
to  the  end  of  June  had  only  won  three  first 
prizes,  of  which  one  was  taken  on  a  protest. 

The  dismasting  of  White  Heather  on  the 
Clyde  caused  a  break  in  the  season’s  sport,  and 
a  whole  month  elapsed  ere  tire  white  cutter  was 
again  in  racing  fettle.  When  she  was  refitted 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  slightly  modify 
her  sail  plan,  the  yacht’s  masthead  being  pulled 
forward  a  little.  On  making  her  reappearance 
in  the  Solent,  White  Heather  showed  much  im¬ 
proved  form  and  won  five  out  of  seven  matches, 
but  her  success  must  in  part  be  attributed  to 
the  superior  local  knowledge  possessed  by  her 
skipper,  Bevis,  who  was  in  his  home  waters. 
On  leaving  the  Solent  for  the  regattas  in  the 
West  of  England,  Shamrock  was  again  in  a 
winning  vein  and  won  three  matches  off  the 
reel,  although  her  superiority  was  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  early  races.  Then  the  season, 
so  far  as  these  yachts  were  concerned,  came 
to  a  premature  conclusion  owing  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  to  the  unlucky  White 
Heather.  As  the  cutter  was  being  towed  into 
Plymouth  Harbor  she  collided  with  a  floating 
target,  damaging  her  stem  below  the  waterline 
so  badly  that  further  racing  this  year  was  out 
of  the  question.  Excluding  the  abandoned 
match  in  which  Brynhild  was  lost,  the  class 
sailed  twenty-eight  races,  of  which  one  took 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  A  class  for 
schooners,  yawls,  and  ketches  exceeding  23 
meters  rating. 

The  complete  record  of  the  yachts  is:  Sham¬ 
rock,  28  starts,  18  firsts,  1  second;  White 
Heather,  27  starts,  9  firsts,  1  second;  Brynhild, 
1  start. 

The  15-meter  class  corresponds  very  much  to 
our  55-foot  class,  the  British  boats  being  just 
a  little  smaller  or  about  50  feet  on  the  water¬ 
line.  For  several  seasons  this  class  with  its 
predecessors,  the  52-footers  and  20-raters,  it  has 
furnished  the  best  sport  of  the  season.  The 
yachts  are  50  tons  Thames  measurement  and 
of  sufficient  size  to  make  passage  around  the 
coast  in  any  weather  likely  to  be  met  in  the 
course  of  an  average  summer,  and  yet  not  too 
large  to  be  handled  by  an  expert-  amateur 
helmsman. 

Amateur  helmsmen  of  the  caliber  of  W.  P. 
Burton  and  J.  R.  Payne  are  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  with  the  best  professional  talent, 
and  there  is  no  move  in  the  game  with  which 
they  are  not  familiar,  but  nevertheless  it  is  par¬ 
ticularly  gratifying  to  find  their  vessels  at  the 
head  of  the  class  after  a  long  and  strenuous 
season.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  no  fewer 
than  sixty  matches  were  provided  for  the  class, 
the  yachts  having  sailed  under  weather  con¬ 
ditions  ranging  from  half  a  gale  to  the  lightest 
of  zephyrs,  and  it  speaks  well  for  both  vessels 
and  crews  that  no  serious  casualties  have  to 
be  recorded. 

Two  new  yachts  appeared  in  the  class  this 
year,  the  lines  of  both  coming  from  the  board 
of  Alfred  Mylne.  Tritonia  carried  the  colors 
of  the  late  G.  C.  Lomer,  while  Paula  II.  was 
owned  by  a  German  yachtsman,  Ludwig 
Sanders,  and  only  competed  during  the  Solent 
regattas.  Tritonia,  which  bears  a  family  like¬ 
ness  to  Ostara,  has  been  only  moderately  suc¬ 
cessful  but  is  without  question  a  very  speedy 
cutter.  She  has,  however,  been  the  victim  of 
untoward  Circumstances,  'and  her  record  is  no 
fair  criterion  of  her  capability.  In  the  opening 
matches  the  yacht  was  leaking,  and  then,  early 
in  the  season,  Mr.  Lomer  had  to  go  abroad, 
owing  to  ill-health.  Missing  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  regattas,  Tritonia  competed  in  com¬ 
paratively  few  matches  and  never  really  found 
her  form.  On  several  occasions,  however,  she 
gave  the  cracks  of  the  class  a  fair  and  square 
beating  and  when  thoroughly  tuned  up  should 
be  in  the  first  flight.  Paula  II.,  when  she  joined 
the  fleet  in  the  Solent,  was  quite  out  of  the 


hunt  with  the  English  yachts  and  failed  to  win 
a  prize. 

Of  the  yachts  that  raced  in  1909  the  Fife  boat 
Vanity,  which  had  some  slight  alterations  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  spring,  showed  much  improved 
form  and  under  certain  conditions  of  wind  and 
water  sailed  like  a  witch.  Throughout  the  sea¬ 
son  she  was  engaged  in  a  keen  struggle  with 
Ostara  for  the  championship  of  the  class,  and 
it  was  only  by  a  “sail  over”  that  the  latter  cap¬ 
tured  the  coveted  honor.  But  Mr.  Burton 
thoroughly  deserves  his  success,  for  he  has 
handled  his  fine  cutter  faultlessly,  and  her  form 
has  been  more  consistent.  Mariska  was  given  a 
new  outfit  of  spars  and  canvas,  and,  although 
in  her  third  season,  was  very  little  inferior  to 
Ostara  and  Vanity.  The  yacht  was  seen  at  her 
best  in  the  Solent,  when  for  a  time  she  carried 
all  before  her,  and  blow  high,  blow  low,  she  is 
still  a  most  able  vessel.  Ma’oona,  the  veteran 
of  the  fleet,  has  had  her  day  and  is  now  out¬ 
classed.  Before  racing  commenced  she  had 
some  more  lead  run  into  her  keel,  and  her  sail 
area  reduced,  but  although  improved  by  the  al¬ 
teration,  her  victories  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  She  enjoys  the  distinction,  however, 
of  having  sailed  a  dead-heat  with  Ostara,  a  re¬ 
sult  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
“twenties.” 

Owing  to  the  death  of  King  Edward,  the 
Spanish  yachts  did  not  come  to  Cowes  this 
year,  and  the  contest  for  the  International 
challenge  cup  was  therefore  confined  to  the 
English  cutters  and  Paula  II.  Ostara  won  the 
first  race  and  Mariska  the  second,  but  the  latter 
having  contravened  the  conditions  by  having  a 
professional  at  the  helm,  the  trophy  went  to 
Mr.  Burton  for  the  third  year  in  succession. 
Ostara  also  won  the  Earl  of  Desart’s  challenge 
cup  and  that-  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fleuret,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales’  cup  was 
taken  by  Vanity. 

In  the  following  record  Ostara  and  Ma'oona 
are  credited  with  a  win  apiece  for  the  match  in 
which  they  sailed  a  dead  heat.  The  last  race 
of  the  season  is  not  included,  as  the  prizes  are 
withheld  pending  the  decision  of  a  protest 
lodged  by  Vanity: 


Total 

Starts,  lsts. 

2ds. 

3ds. 

Flags. 

38 

Ostara,  W.  I’.  Burton . 

.  50 

20 

17 

1 . 

Vanity,  J.  Pavne  &  I.  Benn 

...50 

19 

12 

1 

38 

Mariska,  A.  K.  Stoth'ert _ 

...51 

12 

11 

1 

24 

Tritonia,  G.  C.  Lomer . 

...30 

3 

8 

2 

13 

Mavona,  Almeric  Paget _ 

...34 

3 

G 

9 

Paula  I.,  Ludwig  Sanders  _  7 


Yachtsman. 


Narragansett  Bay  Yachting. 

All  is  not  fair  sailing  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
according  to  some  yachtsmen  who  frequent  that 
fine  piece  of  water,  and  unless  some  changes  are 
made  before  another  season  opens,  yacht  rac¬ 
ing  will  fall  off  in  popularity  very  much.  Hollis 
Burgess  has  raced  there  considerably.  In  1909 
he  sailed  nearly  the  whole  season  on  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay,  and  he  is  qualified  to  tell  of  the 
troubles.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Tribune,  Mr.  Burgess  says: 

“Having  been  asked  to  express  my  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
yachting  on  Narragansett  Bay  this  summer,  I 
am  glad  to  give  you  my  views  on  the  subject. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Y.  C.  and 
having  taken  a  great  interest  in  racing  on 
Narragansett  Bay  in  the  last  few  seasons,  I 
have  often  wondered  why  so  comparatively  few 
yachts  are  seen  on  such  an  ideal  bay  for  yachting, 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
with  its  many  harbors  should  be  covered  with 
yachts  of  every  description,  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
falling  off  of  interest  in  yachting  on  the  bay  in 
recent  years.  ’ 

"Mr.  Bradbury  L.  Barnes,  a  former  president 
of  the  association,  attributes  this  lack  of  interest 
to  the  fact  that  too  many  races  are  held  during, 
the  season,  and  that  he  states  eighteen  regattas 
are  now  given  every  year  on  the  bay  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  where  it  is  hard  for  boats  to  go- 
and  where  the  courses  are  bad.  With  all  due 
respect  to  Mr.  Barnes’  theory,  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  there  are  too  many  regattas. 
Having  raced  around  Boston,  Marblehead  and 
along  the  coast  for  many  years,  often  partici¬ 
pating  in  as  many  as  thirty  races  in  one  season, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  eighteen  regattas 
a  year  are  too  many.  I  firmly  believe  that  yacht 
racing  is  the  life  of  yachting,  and  the  only  way 
to  keep  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  front  in  yacht¬ 
ing  affairs  is  to  give  many  lively  regattas. 

“In  order  to  qualify  for  the  championship.  I 
believe  that  a  yacht  should  be  required  to  enter 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  total  number  of 
races  sailed.  This  would  allow  a  boat  com¬ 
peting  in  her  respective  class  to  stay  out  of  a 
few  races  without  endangering  her  chances  for 
the  championship,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
require  a  yacht  owner  to  enter  his  boat  in  a 
fair  average  of  all  the  races. 

“With  good  races  well  handled,  with  attrac- 
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tive  prizes  ottered  and  with  every  inducement 
given  10  visiting  yacntsmen,  1  nruiiy  Delieve 
tnat  Nairaganseu  uay  siioulu  come  to  tne  iront 
once  more  as  an  important  yacncmg  center  111 
this  country. 

“I  hilly  agree  with  Mr.  Barnes  that  the  big 
sloops,  such  as  22-  and  25-ioOLers,  like  May 
Queen  and  Medric,  are  ideal  boats  lor  racing 
on  W  arragansett  Bay.  The  18-footers  are  a 
splendid  class  and  otter  a  great  deal  of  sport, 
but  it  is  pititul  to  think  that  a  great  sheet  of 
water  like  hi  arragansett  Bay  should  have  these 
small  boats  as  its  leading  class. 

"1  think  there  are  two  main  reasons  why 
yacht  racing  has  fallen  off  on  this  bay.  One  is 
too  many  protests;  the  other,  lack  of  hospitality 
to  visiting  yachtsmen.  In  my  experience  in 
racing  along  the  coast  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  protests  filed  in  racing  as  on  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  The  desire  to  win  at  any  cost, 
which  is  an  essentially  American  feeling,  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  prevalent  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Pro¬ 
tests  have  often  been  filed  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons  and  ‘sea  lawyers’  are  very  numerous 
along  the  bay.  These  protests  engender  bad 
feeling  and  have  driven  many  a  good  yachtsman 
out  of  the  game  forever. 

“To  show  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  so 
many  protests,  I  will  point  out  that  during  the 
Sonder  class  racing  at  Marblehead  this  summer 
there  was  not  a  single  protest  issued,  though 
several  times  boats  having  fouled  marks  of 
other  boats  voluntarily  withdrew.  The  spirit 
throughout  the  Sonder  racing  has  been  to  race 
in  a  gentlemanly  way,  to  withdraw  if  you  were 
in  the  wrong  and  not  to  try  to  win  a  race  by 
protesting  another  boat  for  some  slight  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  rules.  I  believe  that  if  a 
heavy  penalty  was  inflicted  upon  a  yacht  mak¬ 
ing  a  protest  which  was  not  sustained  by  the 
judges,  much  fewer  protests  would  be  heard  of. 
Yacht  racing  is  a  gentleman’s  game  and  the 
practice  of  trying  to  win  by  disqualifying  other 
boats  should  be  frowned  upon. 

“The  other  question — lack  of  hospitality  to 
visiting  yachtsmen — seems  to  me  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  In  Marblehead,  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  as  well  as  other  yachting  centers,  every 
inducement  is  offered  to  encourage  visiting 
yachtsmen  to  race.  Special  courtesies  are  shown 
them  and  everything  is  done  to  make  them  feel 
at  home.  So-called  local  feeling  is  all  wrong. 
If  a  man  comes  from  Boston  or  New  York  and 
wins  a  race  on  Narragansett  Bay,  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  victory  should  be  applauded  and 
that  local  yachtsmen  should  show  the  proper 
appreciation  of  his  good  luck.  Yacht  racing  is 
too  big  a  sport  to  be  localized  and  zest  is 
added  to  the  game  in  any  locality  if  yachtsmen 
from  other  places  are  present. 

“If  the  Narragansett  Bay  Yacht  Racing  As¬ 
sociation  will  do  its  best  to  discourage  protests, 
will  give  many  well-managed  races  and  will 
offer  every  inducement  to  yachtsmen  to  come 
to  the  bay  from  Marblehead,  Long  Island  and 
elsewhere.  I  feel  confident  that  Narragansett 
Bay.  the  finest  place  for  yachting  in  the  coun¬ 
try  through  its  natural  location,  will  once  more 
regain  its  position  as  a  yachting  center.  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay  yachtsmen  are  too  good  sportsmen 
to  let  the  good  name  of  Narragansett  Bay  sink 
into  obscurity,  and  I  am  certain  that  a  renewal 
of  intere  f  in  the  great  sport  is  at  hand.” 


Cruise  of  Wanata. 

^  •  D.  Baker,  owner  of  the  sloop  Wanata, 
John  Hyde  and  Walter  H.  Funke,  all  members 
of  the  Bayside  Y.  C.,  made  a  cruise  last  summer 
in  Eastern  waters,  and  Mr.  Funke  wrote  a  story 
of  that  cruise  which  was  published  in  the  Log 
Book  of  the  Bayside  Y.  C.  Tt  is  a  good  story 
of  a  thrilling  experience.  It  is  dated  from 
Gloucester.  July  24,  and  is  as  follows: 

While  the  boys  are  ashore  buying  grub  I  am 
gome  to  write  you  a  few  words  about  the  doings 

t  ikCTTP  jSt  week  since  W-  D-  Baker  (owner), 
lonn  Hyde  and  myself  left  the  mooring  at  the 
Bavside  Y.  C. 

The  ship’s  clock  struck  eight  bells  as  we  an- 
chored  off  the  yacht  club  here  this  morning  in  a 
drizzling  rain  after  an  all  night  run.  Day  was 


just  commencing  to  break  as  we  stretched  our 
tired  out  limbs  on  the  bunks,  and  the  air  was 
chilly,  but  we  soon  thawed  out  under  our  heavy 
blankets. 

Had  a  great  experience  last  Wednesday  while 
trying  to  reach  Cape  Cod.  On  our  way  out  we 
encountered  high  seas  and  thick  fog;  decided 
to  put  back.  Running  down  the  home  stretch 
we  struck  a  sand  shoal  about  three  miles  off 
shore.  '  We  sailed  by  compass,  but  the  tide  must 
have  carried  us  on  top  of  it.  When  she  struck 
we  lowered  sail  immediately  to  take  off  as  much 
strain  as  possible.  The  breakers  were  washing 
over  her  side  for  three  hours,  pounding  to  beat 
the  band.  We  expected  to  see  the  mast  go  at 
any  time.  It  looked  bad  for  the  good  ship  the 
way  she  was  tossed  around.  We  stuck  to  her 
and  pumped  all  the  time,  preventing  her  from 
filling.  We  knew  if  she  capsized  it  would  be 
the  end  of  her,  so  we  got  our  suit  cases  together 
and  transferred  them  to  the  dinghy.  Finally  a 
native  came  alongside  in  his  catboat  and  offered 
his  services.  We  then  piled  all  our  luggage  on 
board  his  boat,  and  after  hard  work  we  man¬ 
aged  to  float  her  with  the  flood  tide  and  the 
valuable  assistance  of  the  native. 

We  left  Chatham  yesterday  at  5:30  a.  m.  (we 
had  been  there  three  days)  just  simply  disgusted 
with  the  place,  and  made  the  longest  run  that 
day  of  the  whole  cruise — over  one  hundred  miles. 

Rounding;  Monomoy  Point  (the  last  harbor  be¬ 
fore  reaching  Provincetown  in  back  of  Cape 
Cod)  we  had  to  stand  a  good  ways  offshore  to 
prevent  being  washed  up  on  the  sand  shoals. 
The  ocean  was  rough  and  we  had  our  stern  to 
the  seas  the  entire  way  along  the  coast.  I 
counted  twenty-eight  working  schooners,  the 
majority  of  them  heading  west. 

We  carried  full  sail  for  a  while,  but  soon  had 
to  tie  in  a  double  reef,  as  the  wind  came  up 
very  strong.  Reaching  Cape  Cod  a  little  ahead 
of  time  we  decided  not  to  run  in  back  of  the 
Cape  to  Provincetown,  but  instead  hold  our 
course  and  make  Gloucester  early  next  morn¬ 
ing.  About  midnight  the  wind  let  up  a  little, 
shifting  more  to  the  northeast.  With  sheets 
started  a  wee  bit,  finally  made  out  the  twin 
lights  off  Cape  Ann,  then  about  fifteen  miles  off¬ 
shore.  After  spotting  these  we  had  little  trouble 
in  finding  our  way  into  the  harbor.  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  is  an  enormous  body  of  water.  Sail¬ 
ing  across  it  you  cannot  see  land  on  either  side. 

The  country  through  here  is  beautiful  with 
its  high  cliffs  and  wonderful  homes.  Great  fish¬ 
ing  center.  The  boat  was  hauled  out  Monday 
for  repairs,  as  she  strained  her  plankings  off 
Chatham  on  the  “Common  Flats”  in  the  episode 
which  I  have  told  you  of  earlier  in  my  letter. 

The  rest  of  my  story  shall  be  related  by  this 
clipping  from  the  Gloucester  Daily  Times  of 
July  22: 

“Walter  Funke  and  John  Hyde,  two  New 
York  young  men,  who  are  here  on  a  vacation 
trip  in  the  sloop  yacht  Wanata,  owned  by  W.  D. 
Baker,  of  New  York,  had  a  thrilling  experience 
in  their  yacht  off  the  East  Gloucester  shore  near 
Bass  Rocks,  last  evening,  and  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  position  by  Capt.  Nelson  M.  King, 
of  the  Dolliver’s  Neck  Life  Saving  Station. 

“Yesterday  Mr.  Baker  had  some  business  in 
Boston  and  the  two  young  men,  who  are  well 
able  to  handle  a  boat,  went  out  on  a  fishing 
trip.  They  started  from  the  East  Gloucester 
Y.  C.  early  in  the  morning  and  sailed  down  the 
shore,  taking  in  quite  a  number  of  fish,  and 
along  towards  evening  started  to  return,  but  en¬ 
countered  a  strong  head  southwest  wind. 

“The  boat  is  a  narrow  one  of  the  racing  type, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  put  her  up  against  the 
head  wind  and  tide  and  expect  her  to  eat  her 
way  up  to  windward  under  the  prevailing  con¬ 
ditions.  A  puff  of  wind. caught  the  jib  early  in 
the  evening  and  tore  it  into  ribbons. 

“The  sea  was  rough  and  it  was  blowing  a 
good  sized  gale. 

“The  young  men  stood  gallantly  to  their  task 
to  make  this  port,  but  they  were  up  against  it 
good  and  plenty  and  could  not  make  any  great 
headway. 

“For  more  than  three  hours  they  were  thrashed 
about  in  the  heavy  sea  and  adverse  tide,  making 
not  the  slightest  headway  to  their  destination. 


The  people  at  the  Moorland  Hotel  fortunately 
noted  the  predicament  in  which  the  crippled 
craft  was  and  telephoned  to  Captain  King,  of 
the  life  saving  station. 

“The  captain  was  all  alone  at  the  time,  as  the 
members  of  the  crew  were  dispersed  on  their 
annual  summer  lay  off,  but  he  put  out  the  big 
power  lifeboat,  and  made  a  quick  run  to  the 
disabled  boat.  When  he  arrived  on  the  scene 
the  two  young  men  were  pretty  well  exhausted 
and  Hyde  was  pretty  well  near  all  in. 

“Captain  King  gave  them  a  line  and  towed 
the  boat  into  harbor,  landing  the  young  men  at 
the  Rockaway  house  float,  and  they  were  given 
a  change  of  clothing,  some  warm  food  and  a 
lied  at  the  hotel  for  the  night.  This  morning 
they  appeared  to  be  all  right  and  again  took  up 
their  quarters  on  the  yacht. 

“They  had  been  out  all  day,  without  anything 
to  eat,  were  wet,  cold  and  hungry  and  pretty 
well  used  up  when  Captain  King  made  his  wel¬ 
come  appearance  with  the  power  lifeboat.” 

jfc  ^  ^ 

Well,  it  certainly  was  some  cruise,  but  we 
had  a  fine  time.  Business  compels  me  now  to 
return  home,  but  Baker  will  keep  on  to  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Walter  H.  Funke. 


Sound  Championships. 

Secretary  J.  W.  Alker,  of  the  Yacht  Racing 
Association  of  Long  Island  Sound,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  winner  of  the  championship 
pennants  for  the  season  of  1910. 

In  Class  P,  31-raters,  Stuyvesant  Wainwright’s 
Cara  Mia  is  the  winner.  This  yacht  has  a  fine 
record,  having  won  many  races  from  Windward, 
Mimosa  III.  and  others  in  her  class,  and  won 
the  Manhasset  Bay  challenge  cup,  which  is  now 
held  by  the  American  Y.  C.  In  that  series  of 
races  she  defeated  Mavourneen  representing  the 
Corinthian  Y.  C.,  of  Marblehead,  and  Wind¬ 
ward,  the  defending  yacht  of  the  Indian  Harbor 
Y.  C. 

Alera,  owned  by  J.  W.  and  E.  P.  Alker,  has 
won  the  championship  in  the  class  for  the  New 
York  Y.  C.  30-footers.  The  racing  in  this  class 
was  of  the  best.  Many  yachts  took  part,  and 
every  race  was  most  closely  contested. 

Hoyden,  owned  by  B.  S.  Litchfield,  won  in 
Class  R.  This  is  a  Mower-designed  boat  and 
has  been  a  winner  now  for  several  seasons. 
There  is  talk  of  others  being  built  to  sail  in 
this  class,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  small 
ones  that  does  not  fill  well. 

In  Class  S  the  winner  is  Nereid,  owned  by  J. 
B.  Shethar.  Nereid  was  built  two  years  ago 
from  designs  by  H.  J.  Gielow  for  the  Lipton 
cup  races  sailed  on  the  Lower  Bay.  She  fin¬ 
ished  third  in  that  series.  Mr.  Southard  pur¬ 
chased  the  yacht  last  spring. 

The  Larchmont  inter-club  class  had  ten  yachts 
racing  it  it.  These  were  built  from  designs  by 
William  Gardner,  and  the  championship  winner 
is  Lewanna  owned  by  Spence  Brothers. 

H.  Duden  won  the  pennant  for  the  Larch¬ 
mont  21-footers  with  Iola.  J.  J.  Dwyer’s  Rascal 
won  in  the  series  for  the  American  Y.  C.  race- 
abouts.  Clarkson  Cowl’s  Ardette  won  in  the 
contests  for  the  Manhasset  Bay  one-design 
class.  The  pennant  for  the  Manhasset  bug 
class  was  won  by  George  A.  Corry’s  Big  Bug. 


Motor  Hooting. 

[ 

Underbody  of  Pioneer. 

When  the  British  motor  boat  Pioneer  was 
first  tried  in  the  Solent,  she  turned  turtle  and 
her  owner,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  very 
nearly  lost  his  life.  The  yacht  was  saved,  her 
engine  thoroughly  overhauled  and  it  suffered 
little  from  its  immersion  in  salt  water.  While 
the  motor  boat  was  floating  bottom  up,  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  which  show  her  peculiar 
form  of  underbody.  She  has  six  planes  which 
are  distinctly  shown  in  the  picture. 
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PIONEER  CAPSIZED,  SHOWING  PLANES  OF  UNDERBODY. 
Photo  from  The  Yachtsman. 


British  Sea  Mile  Records. 

The  annual  competition  for  sea  mile  records 
of  the  British  Motor  Boat  Club  was  held  last 
month.  The  boats  compete  for  a  challenge 
trophy  which  goes  to  the  one  which  does  the 
fastest  mean  time  of  six  runs  over  a  measured 
sea  mile.  This  year’s  competition  excited  cpn- 
siderable  interest,  as  there  were  several  new 
boats  capable  of  greatly  increasing  the  speed 
attained  by  Baby  V.,  the  winner  in  1909,  and  it 
was  hoped  and  expected  that  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster’s  Pioneer  would  have  been  present,  also 
Dan  Hanbury’s  Zigorella,  but  unfortunately 
these  boats,  which  were  due  back  from  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  did  not  arrive  in 
time,  the  issue  was  therefore  left  between  Sir 
John  Thornycroft’s  Miranda  I.  and  Maudslay 
Brooke’s  Baby  V.  The  latter  (in  charge  of  Mr. 
Monson,  in  the  absence  of  her  owner)  was 
taken  first,  and  the  best  speed  attained  by  her 
in  a  single  run  with  the  tide  was  25.71  knots, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table, 
her  running  over  the  six  miles  was  most  con¬ 
sistent.  ,  Miranda  IV.  followed,  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  be  going  quite  in  her  best  form,  her 
first  run  only  recording  27.735  knots.  The 
highest  speed  attained  by  her  in  a  single  run 
was  31.914  with  the  tide,  and  she  won  the  con¬ 
test  comfortably,  her  mean  speed  proving  to  be 
29.901  knots.  Taking  the  mean  of  means,  the 
speeds  were  as  follow: 

Baby  V .  Time. 

1st  run,  against  tide .  2m.  26.4's. 

2d  run,  with  tide  . . . ....  2m.  20.2s. 

3d  run,  against  tide .  2m.  26.1s. 

4th  run,  with  tide .  2m.  20.0s. 

5th  run,  against  tide  .  2m.  26.4s. 

6th  run,  with  tide .  2m.  20.0s. 

Mean  speed  equals  25.133  knots. 

Miranda  IV. 

1st  run,  against  tide .  2m.  9.4s. 

2d  run,  with  tide  .  lm.  59.3s. 

3d  run,  against  tide  .  2m.  5.4s. 

4th  run,  with  tide .  lm.  53.0s. 

5th  run,  against  tide  .  2m.  6.4s. 

6th  run,  with  tide .  lm.  52.4s. 

Mean  speed  equals  29.901  knots. 


New  Power  Life  Boat. 

The  motor  life  boat  Ida  Lewis,  which  has 
been  in  use  a  short  time  at  Brenton’s  Point 
Life  Saving  Station,  on  the  Rhode  Island  coast, 
is  one  of  the  new  type  of  life  boats  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  adopting  wherever  practicable. 

A  gasolene  engine  makes  this  life  boat  plunge 
through  big  waves  against  wind  and  sea  at  a 
speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour  or  over.  Ida  Lewis 
is  a  strong  heavy  boat  built  of  mahogany, 
double  planked.  She  is  thirty-six  feet  long  and 
self-righting.  She  is  propelled  by  a  38-horse¬ 
power  six-cylinder  Holmes  engine,  which  gets 
'  up  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  in  smooth  weather. 


Rigged  with  two  masts,  she  also  does  very  well 
under  sail. 

Not  long  ago  an  observer  with  a  camera  had 
the  opportunity  to  witness  a  trip  made  by  the 
Ida  Lewis  out  from  her  moorings  at  Brenton’s 
Point  to  save  a  small  boat  that  had  broken 
adrift  on  the  rough  Atlantic.  It  was  stormy 
enough  to  force  all  hands  to  don  life  jackets — 
not  cork  ones  by  the  way,  but  the  new  article, 
made  of  wool  and  Sea  Island  cotton,  packed 
in  canvass  cells  or  pockets.  Some  minutes  were 
spent  in  corralling  the  stray  drifter  after  she 
had  been  caught  up  with.  Then  she  had  to  be 
towed  back  to  sheltered  waters. 

When  the  Ida  Lewis  had  picked  up  her  moor¬ 
ing  in  the  little  cove,  Capt.  Kenyon  looked  at 
his  watch  and  found  that  the  boat  had  been 
away,  as  near  as  he  could  figure,  thirty-seven 
minutes.  He  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
work. 

This  was  the  second  test  of  the  new  life  boat. 
On  July  27  she  went  to  the  aid  of  a  30-foot 
launch  which  had  broken  down  near  West  Island 
with  two  men  on  board.  They  were  in  a  bad 
way  when  the  Ida  Lewis  took  the  launch  in  tow 
and  got  her  into  smooth  water. 

Stormy  weather  made  the  trip  dangerous, 
and  Capt.  Kenyon  was  lashed  to  the  bitts  in 
order  to  maintain  his  place  at  the  helm.  In 
regard  to  this  test  as  a  tryout  for  the  life  boat, 
Capt.  Kenyon  said  in  his  report: 

“It  was  a  great  test  for  the  new  life  boat. 

I  don’t  think  there  was  a  man  in  her  who  would 
have  wanted  to  go  out  for  a  drill  that  day.  I 
believe  she  is  as  good  a  boat  as  ever  was  made. 
One  sea  came  aboard  of  her.  It  was  over  my 
head,  and  did  not  bother  her  at  all.  Everybody 
had  to  hang  on  and  the  fact  that  I  was  lashed 
to  the  bitts  prevented  me  from  going  overboard. 

I  hurt  my  side  some.” 

It  is  interesting  to  look  this  modern  life  boat 
over  and  see  by  what  devices  she  attains  steadi¬ 
ness,  speed,  buoyancy,  and  in  general  the  ability 
to  live  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  has  1,500  pounds  of 
gunmetal  in  her  keel,  and  is  heavily  built,  the 
Ida  Lewis  has  great  buoyancy.  This  quality  is 
given  by  seventy  copper  air  chambers  in  the 
hull.  A  contrivance  of  watertight  hoods  at 
stem  and  stern  makes  it  impossible  for  the  boat 
to  remain  bottom  up  in  the  water.  After  right¬ 
ing  herself  the  boat  is  freed  of  water  in  eleven 
seconds. 

This  type  of  life  boat  cannot  be  launched  and 
beached  at  will.  In  order  that  a  motor  life 
boat  may  be  used  a  station  must  be  located  on 
or  near  a  harbor  from  which  the  ocean  may  be 
reached  easily.  Such  a  boat  could  not  be  used 
by  a  station  located  on  the  beach.  There  are 
three  other  boats  of  this  type  in  service  now. 
The  first  one  was  constructed  in  T907. 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  168 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  maiftgement  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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Motor  Boat  Spoiled  Vacation. 

At  one  of  the  small  boat  houses  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope  where  Riverside  drops  off  into  the 
Hudson,  a  young  man  gloomily  was  mooring  a 
small,  black-hulled  motor  boat  one  day  last 
week.  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  boat,  as  motor  boats 
go.  It  was  minus  a  motor,  but  there  were  all 
the  signs  of  one,  its  bottom  being  smeared  with 
dirty  oil,  and  a  disconnected  gasolene  tank  was 
fitted  in  the  bow.  ^Having  tied  his  boat,  the 
young  man  walked  a  few  steps  to  a  battered 
looking  motor  that  lay  on  the  boat  house  float. 
Tucking  his  toe  under  it,  the  gloomy  young 
man  shoved  it  overboard.  There  could  be  no 
mistaking  the  young  man’s  intent.  He  meant 
the  motor  to  go  just  where  it  did.  And  as  the 
ripples  grew  larger  and  disappeared  he  sadly 
turned  away  and  started  shoreward. 

The  strange  proceeding  had  been  witnessed 
by  several  persons  on  shore,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times,  and  one  was  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested  that  he  .accosted  the  gloomy  young 
man. 

“Is  that  where  you  store  your  motor  for  the 
winter?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  next  winter  and  the  next  and  summers, 
too.  for  that  matter,”  he  answered.  “I’m  done 
with  it.  Done  with  everything  like  it,  too,  you 
bet.  Once  I  was  an  amateur  at  this  motor  boat 
game.  I’m  not  one  any  longer.  I’ve  qualified. 
I  started  on  a  vacation  about  the  middle  of  the 
summer.  My  wife  went  with  me,  and  we  had  a 
bully  long  rest  ahead  with  the  prospect  of  lots 
of  sport.  We  took  a  fine  little  bungalow  at  the 
edge  of  the  waterway,  some  miles  from  here, 
and  I  bought  a  rowboat. 

“But  there  were  lots  of  motor  boats  around, 
and  my  wife  was  quite  taken  with  them.  She 
succeeded  in  getting  me  interested,  too.  I  only 
had  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  we  figured  it  out 
and  decided  we  coul  afford  to  put  about  $50 
in  a  motor  boat.  Of  course  one  couldn’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  much  of  a  motor  boat  for  that,  but 
I  began  to  look  around,  and  one  day  I  came 
across  that  little  boat  you  see  moored  out  there. 
It’s  only  15  feet  long,  but  it  was  strong,  so  I 
bought  it  for  $15. 

“Next  I  began  looking  for  a  motor — a  sec¬ 
ond-hand  one  would  do,  a  friend  told  me,  and 
unkind  fate  led  me  to  a  dealer  who  had  one  he 
would  sell  for  $15.  He  wouldn’t  guarantee  it 
to  run,  but  he  didn’t  see  any  reason  why  it 
shouldn’t.  He  assured  me  it  used  to  run,  and 
that  he  recently  had  had  the  cylinder  rebored — 
whatever  that  meant — so  I  bought  it. 

“Now  I  had  a  boat  and  a  motor,  and  my 
wife  was  delighted.  I  took  both  to  a  machine 
shop,  and  my  troubles  began.  It  cost  $10  to 
have  the  rowboat’s  stern  bored  for  the  shaft 
and  a  bed  installed  for  the  motor.  It  cost  $15 
more  to  have  the  gasoline  tank  put  in,  the  en¬ 
gine  fitted  out  with  necessary  piping  and  a  few 
nuts  and  bolts  and  connections  screwed  on. 

“Two  weeks  thus  slipped  by,  and  at  last  all 
was  ready  to  start  the  engine.  They  started  it 
— or  rather  they  tried  to.  The  motor  went 
about  four  strokes  and  then  stopped.  More 
days  were  lost  refitting  and  repiping,  and  the 
machinists  decided  that  the  rings  on  the  piston 
were  too  small  for  the  cylinder.  It  would  only 
cost  $10  for  a  new  piston  and  new  rings  and  a 
new  casting  for  the  piston.  I  told  them  to  go 
ahead.  Two  more  weeks  passed. 

“In  the  meanwhile  my  wife  had  taken  a  look 
at  the  boat.  She  said  she  didn’t  think  much  of 
its  looks,  and  to  please  her  I  got  a  boat  builder 
to  construct  a  strip  deck  over  the  bow,  put  an 
oak  combing  around  the  deck,  and  in  other  ways 
make  her  look  neater.  The  strip  deck  and 
other  woodwork  cost  me  $30  more. 

“Then  there  were  other  expenses.  I  found 
that  the  regulations  required  a  red  and  green 
light,  also  a  white  one.  Life  preservers  also 
were  required,  likewise  a  whistle  and  a  foghorn. 
The  things  that  were  necessary  for  that  boat 
were  really  alarming. 

“I  was  getting  desperate.  My  vacation  was 
slipping  away  and  I  was  wasting  my  time 
around  the  machine  shop.  But  at  last,  when 
only  five  days  more  of  my  vacation  remained, 
everything  seemed  to  be  ready.  They  started 
the  engine  on  the  dock,  and  it  ran  finely.  My 


wife  came  down  to  see  the  launching  of  the 
Spendthrift,  as  we  had  named  it. 

“Once  in  the  water,  the  machinist  started  the 
motor  without  connecting  it  to  the  propeller 
shaft.  It  ran  fine.  Then  he  connected  the  shaft 
and  gave  the  fly-wheel  a  turn.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  rr-upppp  and  a  thud  and  a  hiss.  The 
motor  stopped  dead  and  a  piece  of  metal  flew 
past  my  ear  into  the  water.  The  connecting 
shaft  had  broken,  the  water  jacket  was  punc¬ 
tured,  the  fly-wheel  was  broken,  and  a  few  other 
things.  It  was  the  last  straw,  and  I  decided  to 
shove  it  overboard  and  save  money.  I’m  done.” 


Canoeing. 

D.  T.  Cash  more’s  Serious  Fall. 

Dudley  Thurman  Cashmore,  a  member  of  the 
Knickerbocker  C.  C.,  met  wtih  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent  recently  while  climbing  the  Palisades  op¬ 
posite  Spuyten  Duyvil.  He,  with  Robert  J. 
Romlein  and  another  companion  started  out 
from  the  camp  at  Hermit  Point,  where  they 
were  for  the  week  end.  The  camp  site  at 
Hermit  Point  is  a  concession  from  the  Palisade 
Park  Commission  to  the  Hudson  Canoe  Club 
Federation,  of  which  the  Knickerbocker,  Fort 
Washington,  Inwood  and  Algonquin  clubs  are 
members. 

The  canoeists  had  donned  spiked  shoes,  and 
equipped  with  alpenstock  and  ropes,  started 
to  scale  the  Palisades  half  a  mile  north  of 
camp,  where  the  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly 
nearly  350  feet.  The  climb  at  this  point  has 
all  the  hazard  of  a  mountain  climb. 

The  party  got  up  as  high  as  290  feet  over  the 
most  difficult  kind  of  going.  They  found  only 
at  intervals  ledges  wide  enough  upon  which  to 
rest.  They  tore  their  clothing  making  their 
way  over  jagged  and  rocky  portions  of  the  way. 
Suddenly  Cashmore  slipped,  and  with  a  cry  dis¬ 
appeared  from  view.  His  companions  turned 
and  looked  for  him  in  vain.  Then  they  hurried 
down  to  look  for  him. 

Seventy  feet  below  they  found  him.  He  had 
struck  on  a  ledge  about  three  feet  wide.  The 
ledge  was  sloping,  and  all  that  saved  Cashmore 
from  continuing  his  plunge  to  the  bottom  was 
a  group  of  three  shrubs  in  which  his  clothing 
had  caught.  Cashmore  was  unconscious.  All 
efforts  to  revive  him  failed.  Romlein  and  his 
other  companion  realized  that  they  could  not 
succeed  in  any  plan  to  carry  him  down  with 
them,  and  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was 
to  go  back  to  the  camp  for  help.  They  drove 


A  CLOSE  RACE. 

their  alpenstocks  into  the  shallow  earth  as  far 
as  they  could,  wound  ropes  around  Cashmore’s 
body  and  attached  them  to  juts  of  rock  and  the 
shrubbery  to  prevent  his  falling,  and  then  made 
their  way  painfully  to  the  bottom.  Reaching 
the  base  of  the  Palisades  exhausted,  they  started 
to  run  the  half  mile  to  the  camp. 

Cashmore’s  fellow  campers  formed  a  rescu¬ 
ing  party  without  loss  of  time.  One  of  the  first 
members  of  the  party  to  ascend  was  Dr.  Davis, 
who  administered  first  aid  to  the  injured  man. 
He  stanched  the  flow  of  blood,  but  failed  to  re¬ 
store  Cashmore  to  consciousness.  Members  of 
the  second  rescue  party  had  hauled  Cashmore’s 
cot  up  after  them  by  slow  and  arduous  stages, 
and  arrived  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  ad¬ 
vance  party  with  the  doctor. 

With  great  difficulty  and  at  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  danger  Cashmore  was  lifted  on  to  the  cot 
and  fastened  to  it  with  ropes.  The  cot  was 
slung  on  a  cradle  of  ropes,  and  then  with  men 
above  and  men  below,  was  gradually  lowered 
from  one  stage  of  the  descent  to  another.  It 
took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  complete  the  work, 
during  every  minute  of  which  it  was  feared  that 
Cashmore  might  die,  and  during  scarcely  an  in¬ 
terval  of  which  the  members  of  the  rescuing 
party  did  not  take  hazardous  risks. 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  Hudson  was 
choppy,  but  the  situation  demanded  that  Cash¬ 
more  be  hurried  to  a  hospital  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  He  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  canoe, 
manned  by  the  two  best  paddlers  in  the  three 
canoe  clubs.  When  they  got  into  midstream, 
they  fortunately  met  a  motor  boat,  which  took 
Cashmore  the  rest  of  the  distance  to  the  landing 
at  Cox’s  boat  house,  near  Dyckman  street.  A 
telephone  message  was  sent  to  the  Washington 
Heights  Hospital,  which  sent  an  ambulance. 

Cashmore  had  a  double  fracture  of  the  jaw. 
broken  collar  bone  and  internal  injuries.  He  is 
on  the  fair  road  to  recovery. 


SOMEWHAT  MIXED. 

“I  can't  see  why  men  like  to  get  up  early 
and  go  fishing,”  remarked  Mrs.  Maud  N.  Mala- 
prop.  “Now,  my  husband  is  a  regular  anglo- 
maniac.  I  mean  he’s  a  debauchee  to  the  epis- 
catory  art.  Fish?  Why,  lie’s  an  apostle  of  old 
Izaak  Newton  himself!” — Scraps. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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The  Proof  of  the  Shells 

9 

Is  in  the  Shooting 

STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 


fl  IK 

/icl 

iun 

flCJ 

have  for  two  years  clearly  demonstrated  their  right  to  every  shooter’s  preference.  With  the  advent 
of  the  steel  lining  in  UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  shells  four  years  ago,  they  forged  rapidly 
ahead  in  efficiency  and  popularity  and  for  two  years  have  proven  their  indisputable  superiority. 

The  only  possible  competitive  test  for  shot  shells  is  at  the  traps — there  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  have  won  every 
Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years  straight  (ten  Handicaps).  In  these  events  every  other  American  made  shell  was 
represented,  but  each  time  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  have  qualified  for  first  place. 

What  Is  The  Answer? 

UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  steel 
lined — no  other  American  made  shells  are. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  is  that  this  method  of  manufacture  is  employed 
by  all  the  best  shell  makers  in  Europe. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Same  Ownership 


The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Management  Same  Standard  of  Quality 


T raps  hooting* 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 


Fisher,  Sec’y. 

L.  H.  Schorte- 


Fixtures. 

Oct.  27-28. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon 
Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C. 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13— Bergen  Beach  (N  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

191L 

Jan.  2.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct.  16.— Haddonfield  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  E.  S.  Webster,  Sec. 
Oct.  18. — Skaneateles  Jet.,  N.  Y. — Glenside  G.  C.  Chas  S. 
Cottle,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  18. — Tonkawa  (Okla.)  G.  C.  E.  C.  Bohow,  Mgr. 
Oct.  18-19. — Paris  (Ill.)  G.  C.  John  O.  Laughlin,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  18-21. — Indianapolis,  Ind. — The  Interstate  Associa¬ 
tion’s  post  series  tournament,  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Indianapolis  Gun  Club;  $1,000  added  money.  Elmer 
E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  19. — Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  S.  A.  J.  M.  Morley,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  19. — Temple,  Pa. — Hercules  G.  C.  A.  K.  Ludwig, 
Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20.— Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  G.  C. 

Sec’y. 

Oct.  19-20.— Buffalo  (Wyo.)  G.  C.  F.  W. 

Oct.  19-20— Columbia  (S.  C.)  G.  C.  U. 

Pres. 

Oct.  19-20. — VVaverly  (Mo.)  G.  C.  Jacob  C.  Barth,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20. — Allentown,  Pa.— Lehigh  Valley  S.  A.  Allen 
Heil,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  20-21. — Rolfe  (la.)  G.  C.  M.  S.  Thompson,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  21.— Massillon  (O.)  G.  C.  F.  C.  Young,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  21.— Donovan  (Ill.)  G.  C.  C.  W.  '  ~ 

Oct.  21-22.— Cockeysville  (Md.)  G.  C. 

Sec’y. 

Oct.  21-22.— Farber  (Mo.)  G.  C. 

Oct.  24.— Salisbury  (Md.)  G.  C. 

Oct.  25-26.— Mattoon  (HI.)  G.  C. 


Ed.  H.  Taylor, 

Oswald,  Sec’y. 
R.  Brooks,  Jr., 


Anderson,  Sec’y. 
A.  H.  Nofsinger, 


D.  H.  Athey,  Sec’y. 

T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 
F.  A.  Heermans,  Sec’y. 


Oct.  25-27. — Kansas  City,  Mo.— Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harry  E.  Snyder,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  26.' — Concordia,  Kans.— Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  J.  F. 
Caldwell,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  27-28. — Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 
Nov.  3.— Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  VV.  Haller,  Mgr. 
Nov.  5-6. — New  Athens,  Ill. — Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  9. — Lockport,  Ill. — Will  County  Gun  Club.  John 

Liess  j  j-  pres 

Nov.  9-10. — UtiCa  (O.)  G.  C.  C.  J.  Mowry,  Sec'y. 

Nov.  10-11.— Kansas  City,  Mo. — Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 
J.  R.  Elliott.  Sec’y. 

Nov.  15. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  II.  Charles,  Pres. 
Nov.  24. — West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  24-25. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Owing  to  Wednesday  being  a  holiday,  Forest  and 
Stream  went  to  press  on  Monday.  Several  communica¬ 
tions  were  necessarily  held  over  to  next  week  in  con¬ 
sequence. 


Sportsman’s  Show  Tournament. 

Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4. — It  is  my  intention  to  organize 
a  trade  exhibit  and  shooting  tournament  to  be  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  during  a  week  in  March,  1911. 
I  desire  the  support  of  all  the  magazines  and  papers  in¬ 
terested  in  sports.  I  will  give  you  briefly  my  ideas,  and 
am  open  for  suggestions  and  advice.  It  is  my  intention 
and  desire  tq  give  a  good  honest  show,  something  that 
will  interest  everyone  and  be  a  genuine  sportsman  show, 
eliminating  everything  that  does  not  conform  with  such’ 
a  show.  The  idea  is  to  use  the  Fourth  avenue  half  of 
the  Garden  for  the  trapshooting  tournament.  One  set  of 
traps  can  be  installed,  and  shooting  can  be  done  day 
and  night. 

The  program  in  mind  at  present  would  consist  of  the 
following:  From  11  A.  M.  until  1  P.  M.,  20-target  open 


sweeps.  From  1:30  P.  M.  until  5  P.  M.,  100-target  in¬ 
door  amateur  championship.  From  6:30  P.  M.  until 
8:30  P.  M.,  intercity  three-man  team  matches.  From 
8:30  P.  M.  until  9:30  P.  M.,  100-target  indoor  professional 
championship — with  suitable  prizes  and  moneys  for  both. 
In  the  basement,  I  desire  to  have  the  Zettler  Rifle  Club 
to  hold  their  annual  100-shot  championship,  also  the 
school  boys  and  the  revolver  tournaments  if  possible.  In 
the  Madison  Avenue  half  of  the  Garden,  to  have  the 
trade  exhibits.  In  the  Concert  Hall,  camps' and  campers. 

S.  M.  Van  Allen. 


Corydon  Tournament. 

Corypon,  la.,  Oct.  4-5. — O.  N.  Ford  scored  193  and  189 
out  of  200  first  ar  d  second  days  respectively,  shooting  as 
an  amateur.  This  was  high  for  both  amateurs  and  profes¬ 
sionals.  Totals  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ A _  A _ , 

Shotat.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


O  N  Ford . 

.  200 

193 

200 

189 

Geo  Peyton  . 

.  145 

133 

F  Hartwig  . 

.  200- 

173 

200 

169 

T  R  Craven . 

.  200 

174 

200 

175 

C  V  Chance . 

.  160 

129 

D  Medland  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

i84 

B  Peyner  . 

.  200 

176 

100 

71 

S  Medland  . 

.  ISO 

120 

100 

66 

T  Medland  . 

.  200 

154 

100 

70 

F  Brand  . 

.  160 

126 

T  O  McGuire . 

.  180 

130 

Wm  Mewmaw  . 

.  160 

130 

T  E  Craven . 

.  100 

73 

S  W  Hart . 

.  200 

173 

200 

i85 

B  T  Tared . 

.  200 

145 

.  .  . 

A  W  Benda  . 

.  180 

125 

115 

78 

II  A  Ormsley . 

.  200 

185 

N  G  Glover . 

.  200 

162 

E  W  Stacy . 

.  200 

176 

M  A  Gentry . 

.  200 

160 

L  E  Shelton . 

.  200 

159 

W  11  Harris . 

.  200 

169 

C  L  Hart . 

.  200 

159 

B  E  Logan . 

.  160 

103 

R  Thompson  . 

.  20 

18 

200 

i87 

C  G  Austin  . 

.  155 

112 

200 

172 

W  E  Miner . 

.  200 

173 
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Prospect  Shooting  Association. 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  second  annual  tournament  of 
the  Prospect  Shooting  Association  was  held  on  Oct. 
4  and  5,  at  Prospect  Park.  A  strong  wind  made  erratic 
target  flights.  A  late  start  caused  a  late  finish,  so 
that  some  of  the  late  shooters  had  a  very  bad  light. 
Charles  Hastings  won  the  Stevens  gun  event,  with  a 
total  of  55  out  of  60  targets. 


Target  shoot. 

A 

Game. 

M  dse. 

Targets: 

'l5  15  20  20  20' 

20  20  20 

25  25  T’L 

T’l. 

Keller,  Sr,  17.... 

11  12  14  IS  15 

15  15  19 

21  19-40 

159 

Mordecai,  17 . 

12  13  14  15  16 

15  17  11 

16  14—30 

143 

Eyler,  17  . 

9  9  15  14  17 

11  15  17 

19  18—37 

144 

Mathews,  17 . 

9  13  12  14  16 

16  15  12 

15  15—30 

137 

Bond,  17  . 

13  14  19  IS  18 

17  16  17 

21  22—43 

175 

German.  20 . 

13  15  18  20  20 

20  20  19 

23  23—46 

191 

Lyon,  20  . 

13  14  20  20  IS 

20  17  IS 

22  22—44 

184 

C  Hastings,  20. . 

13  14  15  20  18 

19  16  20 

20  23—43 

178 

Worthington,  19. 

13  13  19  19  18 

16  18  18 

24  22—46 

180 

Storr,  19  . 

14  10  IS  IS  16 

14  17  17 

24  23-47 

171 

Gent,  19  . 

11  11  15  13  .. 

Wells,  19  . 

13  15  16  19  17 

15  13  14 

23  16—39 

161 

Brown,  19  . 

12  15  18  16  17 

15  16  17 

18  18—36 

162 

Herman,  20  . 

13  10  16  16  15 

15  17  17 

22  21 — 43 

162 

Keller,  Jr,  IS.... 

13  14  14  16  16 

18  16  17 

22  21-43 

167 

Anderson,  16 _ 

9  13  17  17  18 

16  14  17 

22  22—44 

165 

Colburn.  16  . 

9  7  12  15  10 

10  ..  .. 

22  18—40 

I.ewis,  16  . 

9  13  16  15  19 

16  16  12 

18  16—34 

iso 

Harvey,  16  . 

8  9  16  IS  15 

13  11  11 

21  15—36 

137 

Martin,  16  . 

12  12  12  13  13 

15  11  14 

20  22—42 

144 

Stevenson,  18.... 

14  13  19  17  18 

17  15  20 

.  20  21—41 

174 

Gipe,  18  . 

13  11  16  16  15 

14  18  14 

21  22—43 

160 

Malone,  18  . 

9  14  17  17  16 

14  15  16 

18  20—38 

156 

Ewing,  18 . 

13  11  18  18  19 

18  18  18 

24  25—49 

182 

Rose,  18  . 

12  11  14  16  14 

10  12  9 

16  17—33 

131 

Stine,  17  . 

13  10  11  15  14 

12  17  13 

23  20—43 

148 

Silver  King.  16.. 

10  12  13  12  14 

12  15  14 

17  15—32 

136 

G  Diffendall,  16. 

14  11  17  17  19 

17  12  18 

24  22—46 

171 

F  Diffendall,  16. 

14  13  14  16  16 

15  16  10 

15  15—30 

144 

Slear,  17  . 

13  14’  15  19  16 

15  17  18 

20  22—42 

169 

Brehm,  16  . 

7  13  14  15  12 

18  12  12 

22  14—36 

143 

Willard,  17  . 

12  15  16  16  15 

14  17  19 

20  22—42 

166 

Donkas,  16 . 

6  10  12  15  17 

15  10  15 

12  10—22 

m?. 

Schaab,  17  . 

11  13  14  13  13 

17  14  14 

18  11—29 

137 

Mallory,  17  . 

14  14  16  IS  16 

15  17  16 

22  23—45 

171 

Stultz,  is  . 

13  11  16  15  15 

15  17  16 

21  23—44 

162 

Hogarth,  16 . 

9  12  15  13  13 

12  10  12 

21  15—36 

132 

Bissing,  17 . 

. 10 

12  12  17 

15  18—33 

Etchson.  18  _ 

. 16 

11  14  15 

E  Hargest,  16... 
E  Hargest,  Tr,16. 

18  19—37 

..  ..16 

19  IS— 37 

Nitzel,  17  . 

. 14 

17  14  16 

20  18—38 

Albert,  16  . 

. 10 

8  9  9 

12  11—23 

Salabes,  16  . 

10  9  7 

12  13—25 

Treacy,  IS  . 

. .  17  18 

18  18—36 

Finster,  17  . 

Bell,  17  . 

22  19—41 
16  15—31 

Second 

Day. 

Lester  German  was  high  professional  with  384  out  of 
400,  from  the  20yd.  mark.  W.  Ewing,  of  Rising  Sun, 
Md.,  was  high  amateur  with  352  out  of  400,  shooting  from 
18yds.  the  first  day  and  19yds.  the  second  day;  second, 
E.  W.  Stevenson.  34'4,  from  18  and  19yds. 

W.  Ewing,  of  Rising  Sun,  won  the  silver  pitcher  by 
making  a  score  of  49  out  of  50.  He  was  also  high  ama¬ 
teur  for  the  day.  F.  Diffendall,  of  Smithsburg,  Md., 
won  a  mantel  clock,  second  prize,  with  a  score  of  46. 
D.  F.  Mallory,  of  Baltimore,  won  third  prize,  a  leather 
suit  case,  with  a  score  of  45.  J.  H.  Anderson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  won  fourth  prize,  a  silver  tea  set;  score,  44. 
Andy  Gipe,  of  Baltimore,  won  fifth  prize,  a  French  gun 
case,  with  a  score  of  43. 

The  merchandise  event,  at  50  targets,  resulted :  Ridge 
Bond,  of  Jessups,  Md.,  won  first  prize,  a  solid  silver 
platter,  with  47  breaks.  Lyman  Towner,  of  Perrymans, 
won  second  prize,  a  case  of  shells,  with  a  score  of  46. 
James  R.  Malone  and  Herman  tied  for  third  and  fourth, 
the  prize  being  a  leather  handbag  and  a  mantel  clock. 
They  selected  their  prizes.  Each  broke  44.  Stevenson, 
of  Govanstown.  won  fifth  prize,  a  fishing  reel,  with  43. 
D.  F.  Diffendall,  of  Smithburg,  Md.,  won  sixth  prize,  a 
cut-glass  pitcher,  with  a  score  of  42.  Anderson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  won  seventh  prize,  a  pair  of  gold  cuff  buttons, 
by  smashing  42.  There  were  a  number  of  ties  for  the  last 
three  prizes.  To-day’s  program  will  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  white  flyers. 

Mdse. 


Targets : 

15 

15 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25  T’l. 

T’l. 

Eyler,  16  . 

12 

10 

14 

16 

15 

17 

14 

14 

22 

18-40 

152 

Anderson,  16. 

11 

13 

15 

18 

18 

16 

20 

14 

20 

22—42 

167 

Mathews,  16 

10 

12 

18 

16 

19 

15 

15 

15 

18 

20—38 

158 

Lewis,  16  .... 

12 

12 

15 

16 

17 

12 

15 

11 

16 

18—34 

144 

Harvey,  16  .. 

10 

12 

13 

19 

12 

12 

16 

16 

22 

15-37 

147 

German,  20  . 

15 

14 

19 

20 

19 

19 

20 

19 

23 

25-48 

193 

Lyon,  20  .... 
Herman,  19  . 

13 

14 

18 

19 

17 

15 

20 

16 

25 

22—47 

179 

14 

15 

18 

16 

17 

14 

IS 

IS 

22 

22—44 

174 

Towner,  19  .. 

12 

14 

13 

17 

17 

16 

19 

19 

21 

25—46 

173 

Worthington, 

19. 

15 

14 

17 

18 

18 

17 

17 

18 

21 

19—40 

174 

Storr,  19  .... 

11 

14 

17 

18 

15 

19 

18 

18 

23 

23 — 46 

176 

Stevenson.  19 

11 

15 

16 

16 

18 

19 

18 

14 

21 

22—43 

170 

Erving,  19  .. 
Brown,  18  ... 

12 

12 

17 

14 

20 

16 

20 

19 

20 

20—40 

170 

10 

14 

16 

18 

17 

19 

19 

19 

23 

23—46 

178 

Wells,  IS  . 

13 

12 

20 

18 

16 

17 

17 

18 

24 

22—46 

177 

Rose,  17  . 

15 

13 

17 

17 

16 

16 

17 

16 

17 

15—32 

159 

G  Diffendall, 

17. 

10 

13 

18 

14 

15 

17 

17 

17 

23 

19—42 

163 

Stultz,  17  .... 

11 

12 

17 

15 

17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

23—41 

165 

Malone.  17  .. 

12 

15 

18 

15 

16 

19 

14 

18 

22 

22—44 

170 

Slear,  18  . 

14 

12 

17 

16 

13 

17 

17 

17 

21 

20—41 

164 

Donkas,  16  . . 

4 

9 

11 

13 

12 

9 

10 

15 

11 

18—29 

112 

Mordecai,  16 

11 

11 

14 

16 

11 

14 

14 

16 

14 

20—34 

141 

Stine,  16  . 

11 

15 

14 

19 

18 

17 

17 

19 

19 

19—38 

168 

Leland,  16  .. 

8 

12 

10 

9 

13 

14 

10 

16 

Hogarth,  16  . 

7 

9 

11 

15 

14 

13 

10 

13 

i3 

Keller,  Jr.,  18 

10 

15 

19 

18 

15 

17 

IS 

19 

22 

23-45 

ii6 

Mallorv,  18  .. 

14 

14 

17 

17 

15 

15 

14 

16 

18 

23-41 

163 

Gent,  18  . 

14 

11 

16 

14 

17 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17—35 

159 

Brehm,  16  .  10  11  IS  16  14  14  14  15  12  8—20  132 

T  Diffendall,  16..  9  9  18  13  11  17  18  18  16  IS— 34  150 

Willard,  IS  .  11  12  16  14  17  15  17  15  15  20—35  152 

Etchison,  17  .  14  13  14  17  9  15  13  15  .... 

Keller,  Sr..  IS  . 12  13  16  14  15  17  21  18—39 

Martin,  16  .  15  13  16  16  17  10  20  17—37 

Tracy  .  17  16  13  14  20  21—41 

Schaab,  16 . 12  11  6  19  18—37 

Gipe,  17  .  15  17  17  20  18—38 

Nitzel,  17  . 16  14'  14  16  23—39 

Pierdum,  16  . 16  17  12  .... 

Finister,  17 . 17  14 . 

Turner,  16  .  20  17  20  21—41 

Ross,  16  . 11  11  12  13—25 

Boyd,  18  .  16  18  24  23—47 

E  Hargest,  16 . 16  17  16  17—33 

E  Hargest,  Jr.  16 . 12  15  16  18 — 34 

Cummings,  16  . 17 . 

Moxly,  18  . 10  .... 

Reese,  17 . 11  .... 

Smith,  16 . 12  15  6—21 


Knoxville  Tournament. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Oct.  6.— The  Knoxville  Gun  Club 
held  their  registered  tournament  Oct.  4  and  5,  with  a 
good  bunch  of  professionals  as  well  as  amateur  shooters 
in  attendance. 

The  first  day  we  had  forty-four  shooters  entered,  and 
W'ith  indications  of  the  best  weather,  every  one  looked 
forward  to  a  good  day’s  shoot.  By  the  time  the  shooting 
began  a  strong  wind  was  coming  up  from  the  southwest 
(straightaway  targets  being  thrown  to  the  east),  which 
soon  became  a  gale,  and  lasting  the  entire  day.  This 
made  the  flight  of  the  targets  very  irregular,  and  hard 
for  the  shooters  to  find,  only  twenty-eight  shooting 
through  the  entire  program  of  200  targets  for  the  first  day. 
The  scores  of  many  of  the  professionals  were  far  below 
their  averages,  one  of  them  making  his  lowest  record 
for  six  years,  and  many  amateurs  shot  10  to  20  per  cent, 
below  their  usual  gait.  The  strong  wind  and  low  scores 
caused  many  shooters  to  drop  out  the  first  day. 

Shooting  began  the  second  day  under  a  little  more 
favorable  conditions,  but  a  strong  wind  continued  almost 
the  entire  day.  Thirty-four  entered  and  twenty-four  shot 
through  the  second  day’s  program  of  200  targets. 

Everything  considered,  the  tournament  was  a  success, 
and  a  “return  engagement”  is  already  being  planned  for 
next  year  by  our  club. 

Below  find  the  scores  for  the  two  days: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A, 

f 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Chas  Nuchols  . . 

.  200 

170 

200 

1S3 

1  E  Crayton .  . 

.  200 

173 

200 

176 

I  T  Anthony . 

.  ’00 

132 

200 

161 

H  1.  Williams . 

.  200 

130 

200 

163 

E  T  Lyman . 

.  200 

157 

200 

164 

A  Groves  . 

.  200 

156 

200 

165 

H  Van  Gilder . 

.  200 

165 

200 

175 

C  C  English  . 

.  200 

174 

200 

177 

1  S  Young . 

.  °00 

182 

200 

186 

Bill  White  . 

.  200 

168 

200 

179 

1  M  Ross . 

.  ’00 

135 

160 

103 

E  C  Little  . 

.  200 

145 

140 

118 

Hugh  Mims  . 

.  120 

102 

W  I)  Bushong . 

.  120 

82 

C  M.  Woodbury . 

.  100 

77 

Keith  Webb  . 

.  160 

ns 

60 

40 

B  F  Hart . 

.  80 

45 

120 

89 

W  T  Givins . 

.  120 

67 

40 

31 

H  F  Lewis . 

.  200 

no 

T  P  Lockett . 

.  200 

149 

60 

44 

W  II  Crissman . 

.  200 

139 

\V  S  Murphy  . 

.  120 

65 

200 

132 

Dr  Rhea  . 

.  1’0 

92 

40 

30 

W  M  Griffith . 

.  200 

164 

200 

174 

S  E  Pitner . 

.  100 

57 

T  C  Eldridge . 

.  200 

160 

iio 

116 

1  B  Hill . 

.  40 

24 

60 

44 

W  L  Cowden . 

.  200 

142 

E  T.  Moss . 

.  200 

159 

200 

176 

P  C  Townsend . 

200 

173 

C  A  Burks . 

200 

158 

T  C  White . 

.  100 

63 

R  P  Eaton . 

.  80 

52 

T  E  Borches . 

.  160 

118 

F  S  Mead . 

.  100 

65 

C  M  Cupps . 

.  40 

12 

W  J  Barnett . 

.  20 

12 

.  .  . 

Professionals : 

II  D  Gibbs . 

.  200 

180 

200 

182 

P  B  Plummer . 

.  200 

160 

200 

160 

II  D  Freeman . 

.  200 

187 

200 

186 

A  M  Hatcher . 

.  200 

175 

200 

184 

T  T  Skelly . 

.  200 

192 

200 

189 

C  G  Spencer . 

.  200 

194 

200 

190 

Homer  Clark  . 

.  200 

173 

200 

179 

C  O  Le  Compte . 

.  200 

144 

200 

164 

J  R  Taylor . 

.  200 

187 

200 

192 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 


Following  are  the  scores  made  on  Oct.  8  by  the  few 
members  who  were  at  the  grounds.  ^  The  weather  was 
fine^  clear  and  cool,  with  little  wind.  The  club  will  hold 
a  Squier  money-back  shoot  on  Oct.  23,  the  program 
consisting  of  ten  15-target  events,  $1-30  entrance  in  each, 
and  $1.00  extra  for  the  money-back  purse;  optional,  $2.00 
sweep  on  the  entire  program,  and  a  special  event  at  50 
targets,  $2  entrance,  for  a  gun. 

Targets;  25  25  25  Total. 

Rilgie  .  14  14  15  43 

Dr  Bird  .  23  16  ..  39 

Connelly  .  21  17  ..  38 

R  Bird  .  16  17  ..  33 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Rainmakers  Gun  Club. 

Ottawa,  Ill.,  Oct.  3-4. — Rain  and  wind  interfered  on 
the  first  day.  The  second’  day  had  fair  weather.  J. 
Graham,  amateur,  scored  191  and  198  out  of  200,  which 
was  high  amateur,  and  higher  than  any  professional 
average.  Scores: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

ishot  at. 

Broke. 

£hot  at. 

Broke. 

T  Graham  . 

. 200 

191 

200 

198 

Geo  Roll  . 

. 200 

177 

200 

185 

Joe  Barto  . 

176 

200 

186 

M  Kneussl  . 

176 

200 

184 

J  Martin  . 

. 200 

168 

200 

185 

VV  J  Leise  . 

. 200 

170 

200 

179 

S  Hoge  . 

160 

200 

180 

J  Arentson  . 

156 

200 

184 

1  Boissenin  . 

.  200 

168 

200 

170 

W  Holtz  . 

. 200 

161 

200 

174 

F  Gentleman  . 

.  200 

145 

200 

177 

W  Kunkle  . 

. 200 

148 

200 

170 

C  Sheehan  . 

. 200 

144 

■  200 

173 

G  Williams  . 

. 200 

148 

C  Stillwell  . 

200 

185 

C  Arnold  . 

.  65 

52 

D  Krouse  . 

SO 

65 

F  Martin  . 

78 

R  Sawyer  . 

65 

54 

O  Rinker  . 

11 

R  Hilton  . 

35 

29 

Mrs.  S  Hoge  . 

.  65 

32 

35 

26 

W  Spencer  . 

. 150 

87 

35 

27 

L  W  arren  . 

78 

< )  Stillwell  . 

35 

31 

F  M  Walter . 

. 200 

179 

J  D  McKeen  . 

65 

C  Riley  . 

158 

L  Lewis  . 

48 

1  E  Dickey  . 

.  100 

77 

Professionals: 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

.  200 

18S 

200 

194 

Fred  Bills  . 

183 

209 

194 

W  D  Stannard  . 

. 200 

182 

200 

194 

E  Graham  . 

174 

200 

196 

11  D  Cadwallader  ... 

.  200 

179 

200 

189 

H  E  Winans  . 

. 200 

112 

East 

End  Gun 

Club. 

Huntington,  W.  \ 

a..  Sept.  29-30. — The  scores  were 

only  moderate  in  merit.  Totals  follow: 

First  Day. 

A 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

M  Hawkins  . 

100 

59 

C  E  Fultz . 

....  100 

75 

J  B  Knapp . 

....  140 

117 

60 

52 

A  N  Davis . 

....  100 

72 

E  F  Douthit . 

....  140 

117 

90 

77 

W  M  Blake . 

....  100 

57 

75 

51 

Dr  O  A  Kent . 

....  100 

73 

75 

40 

B  N  Johnson . 

....  80 

55 

75 

50 

C  I  Nuss . 

....  100 

61 

L  G  Gribble . 

....  100 

73 

II  Stanbury  . 

....  100 

86 

E  B  Eppe . 

....  100 

85 

F  11  Merrick . 

....  100 

64 

60 

47 

Wm  Shattuck  . 

....  100 

66 

Z  R  Shepherd . 

....  100 

60 

75 

62 

O  Kelly  . 

....  100 

45 

1  A  Nuchol . 

....  20 

3 

Dr  E  E  Sample . 

....  20 

13 

W  S  Vinson . 

....  20 

13 

T  Kirley  . 

....  20 

2 

C  W  Wilcox . 

....  60 

37 

20 

3 

Dr  E  Yost . 

....  20 

3 

C  A  Johnson . 

75 

50 

L  Morrison  . 

60 

39 

M  Bronson  . 

62 

21 

Professionals: 

D  W  Goshorn . 

....  200 

159 

60 

44 

11  M  Shaul . 

....  200 

157 

60 

45 

J  M  Hawkins . 

....  200 

157 

60 

52 

Salem  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Salem,  N.  J. — The  large  number  of  Eastern  amateur 
and  professional  shooters  who  were  guests  of  the  Salem 
County  Rod  and  Gun  Club  last  season  at  their  game 
suppers  and  tournaments  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  club  is  planning  this  season  to  have  a 
series  of  social  affairs  to  eclipse,  if  possible,  the  events  of 
last  year,  which  includes  a  game  summer,  genuine  diamond- 
back  terrapin  and  loggerhead  dinner  and  planked  shad 
supper,  all  served  in  Waldorf-Astoria  style  at  their  club 
house  and  free,  without  assessments,  to  all  visiting 
shooters,  their  friends  and  members  of  the  club.  The 
above  menu  looks  good  and  is  hard  to  beat,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  will  have  a  game  supper  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  Dec.  1,  that  will  be  a  red-letter  night  in  the 
way  of  club  socials.  All  kinds  of  game  found  in  South 
Jersey  will  appear  on  the  menu,  from  the  common  cotton¬ 
tail  to  the  elusive  deer  and  choice  Delaware  Bay  ducks. 
The  club  has  two  large  tracts  of  ground  that  have  been 
well  stocked  with  game,  and  on  which  buckwheat  and 
other  seeds  have  been  planted  to  feed  the  game  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  Good  hunting  is  anticipated  to  fur¬ 
nish  sport  for  the  members  and  game  for  the  club  sup¬ 
pers.  The  club  is  a  body  of  sportsmen  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  assist  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  to  protect  and  propagate  game  and 
fish.  Tournaments  are  held  occasionally  as  social  affairs, 
and  are  always  attended  by  as  many  of  the  Eastern  ama¬ 
teurs  and  professionals  as  can  conveniently  attend;  in 
fact,  the  slogan  among  the  boys  is  "meet  me  at  the 
Salem  game  supper  on  Dec.  1,  and  shoot  with  me  on 
the  following  day.” 
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Big  Game  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  3-4. — The  first  annual  trap¬ 
shooting  tournament  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Jlig  Game  Ride,  Rod  and  Gun  Club  opened  Oct.  3  at 
11:30  o’clock,  on  the  club’s  spacious  grounds,  with 
practically  all  of  the  leading  amateur  trapshooters  in 
the  tri-State  district  present.  Just  thirty-three  shooters 
took  part,  and  the  club  is  highly  elated  over  the  de¬ 
cided  success  of  its  first  tournament. 

E.  O.  Bovver,  a  crack  amateur  shooter,  of  Sistersville, 
carried  off  first  honors  at  the  shoot  to-day,  he  breaking 
95  out  of  100.  His  fine  marksmanship  won  for  him  a 
silver  loving  cup,  valued  at  .$50.  which  was  donated 
by  the  Wheeling  Business  Men’s  Protective  Association, 
while  T.  H.  Funk,  of  this  city,  who  finished  second  with 
a  score  of  94.  received  a  fine  rocking  chair  valued  at  $15. 

The  100  targets  were  shot  in  strings  of  twenty,  and 
all  of  the  ties  were  decided  by  lot.  Quite  a  number  of 
the  shooters  tied,  but  every  one  felt  satisfied  with  /the 
results. 


Events: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Targets : 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Total. 

E  ( )  Bower  . 

.  19 

19 

18 

20 

19 

95 

T  II  Funk  . 

.  19 

19 

18 

18 

20 

94 

John  Knapp  . 

.  20 

18 

19 

19 

18 

94 

"R  Gertstell  . 

.  19 

18 

18 

19 

20 

94 

C  F  Moore  . 

20 

20 

19 

19 

93 

Geo  Marker  . 

.  18 

17 

19 

19 

20 

93 

W  A  Britt  . 

.  16 

19 

19 

19 

20 

93 

A  G  Higgenbotham  . 

.  19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

91 

YV  T  Nichols  . 

.  19 

16 

18 

19 

19 

91 

T  A  Penn  . 

.  19 

19 

19 

17 

17 

91 

L  E  Lautz  . 

.  19 

16 

18 

17 

20 

90 

T  G  Goll  . 

.  17 

18 

19 

18 

18 

90 

T  F  Morrison  . 

.  17 

19 

18 

18 

16 

88 

R  1*2  Schubart  . 

.  17 

19 

16 

18 

16 

86 

Don  Smith  . 

.  18 

14 

16 

16 

19 

83 

W  FI  Dinger  . 

19 

14 

14 

17 

81 

R  ('  Ream  . 

.  17 

19 

13 

15 

17 

81 

F  Le  Fever  . 

.  17 

16 

16 

18 

13 

80 

J  F  Lane  . 

.  15 

15 

18 

14 

16 

78 

E  II  Rau  . 

.  14 

16 

12 

18 

If 

77 

Doc  Smith  . 

.  13 

17 

19 

12 

16 

77 

A  McGinley  . 

.  12 

'  14 

11 

18 

17 

F  0  Funk  . 

.  15 

14 

17 

12 

14 

72 

L  C  Burkham  . 

.  16 

11 

15 

16 

12 

70 

S  YY’  Meals  . 

.  14 

9 

16 

16 

13 

68 

M  F  Smith  . 

.  14 

12 

12 

14 

15 

67 

R  YV  Tener  . 

.  12 

14 

13 

13 

14 

66 

II  ( >  Friederichs  . 

.  15 

13 

10 

12 

11 

61 

T  C  Garland  . 

.  16 

17 

19 

18 

19 

89 

D  YV  Goshorn  . 

.  18 

16 

19 

18 

18 

89 

L  J  Squier  . 

20 

16 

17 

17 

89 

T  W  Hawkins  . 

.  15 

16 

19 

19 

19 

88 

E  H  Taylor  . 

19 

16 

16 

18 

87 

It  Hits 
Like  the 
Hammer 
of  Thor, the 


The  last  five  shooters  are  professionals,  and  as  only 
amateurs  were  eligible  to  participate  in  the  match  to-day, 
their  scores  are  not  counted. 

Second  Day,  Oct.  4. 

The  second  day  was  marked  by  some  exceptionally 
fine  shooting.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  shoot  for 
tile  handsome  Ithaca  $70  gun  and  the  professional  shoot¬ 
ing  for  the  YY  heeling  Board  of  Trade  loving  cup.  The 
former  was  won  by  George  -Marker,  of  Brownsville,  Pa., 
after  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  ever  witnessed 
on  any  range.  The  latter  was  won  by  J.  W.  Hawkins. 

The  amateur  records  were  equally  as  good  as  those 
of  the  day  previous,  some  of  the  younger  men  showing 
up  exceptionally  well.  The  main  interest,  however,  in 
this  contest  centered  in  the  40-bird  event  for  the  Ithaca 
gun  prize.  This  consisted  of  two  events  of  20  birds 
each,  and  when  they  were  concluded  it  was  found  that 
C.  F.  Moore  and  George  Marker,  of  Brownsville  Pa.; 
John  Knapp,  of  Huntington,  and  T.  G.  Goll,  of  Martins 
Ferry,  were  tied,  each  having  39  out  of  the  40  birds. 
A  string  of  20  birds  was  then  shot  to  determine  the 
result  of  the  tie  and  it  finished  up  with  Marker  and 
Goll  having  20  each  and  Knapp  and  Moore  19  each. 
Marker  and  Goll  then  shot  another  string  of  20  birds, 
and  Marker  secured  19  and  Goll  18,  the  former  winning 
the  gun  by  the  margin  of  one  bird.  This  contest  was 
so  close  and  the  marksmanship  of  the  four  competing 
men  so  good,  that  it  created  intense  excitement,  and 
when  the  winner  was  finally  declared,  the  result  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  cheers,  and  Mr.  Marker  was  the  recipient 
of  many  congratulations. 

The  professional  shooting  for  the  board  of  trade  lov¬ 
ing  cup  embraced  the  total  number  of  targets  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  tournament,  the  numerous  events  mak- 
ing  a  grand  total  of  300  birds.  After  finishing  up  the 
events  of  to-day  it  was  found  that  J.  W.  Hawkins  was 
the  winner  of  the  cup  with  a  total  score  of  273;  D.  Yv 
Goshorn,  came  second  with  a  total  of  271;  J.  G.  Gar- 
>aTnd totaled  270;  L.  J.  Squier  totaled  270,  and  Edward 
H.  Taylor  got  2G9. 

The  tournament  was  a  success  in  every  particular,  and 
the  management  of  the  club  feels  very  much  gratified 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  tournament  was  carried 
out.  Phe  success  of  this,  the  club’s  first  venture  in  the 
tournament  line,  will  mean  a  much  larger  and  better 
one  next  year.  All  those  who  participated  in  the  event 
were  much  pleased  with  its  success  and  all  promised  to 
return  next  year. 

After  the  tournament  was  over  the  winners  of  the 
various  prizes  came  into  the  city  and  secured  their 
trophies  at  the  Friederich’s  store,  and  those  from  out 
°’  Jhe  city  left  for  their  homes  in  the  evening. 

1  he  score  of  to-day  follows: 

Events:  123456789  10 

Pargets:  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20 

C  F  Moore  .  20  18  19  20  19  17  19  20  20  19 

•  J  F  Morrison  .  18  17  15  15  19  15  16  17  IS  19 

T?  Marker  .  19  16,  17  19  18  19  19  20  19  20 

J  A  Penn  .  IS  14  18  18  IS  20  15  18  IS  20 

1  H  Funk  .  20  20  19  17  20  20  19  IS  IS  20 

V  £  Leuntz  .  19  17  19  17  20  19  20  19  18  18 

A  G  Higgenbotham.  18  18  20  17  18  20  19  19  18  IS 

John  Knapp  .  20  17  18  IS  19  20  20  19  20  19 

E  bowler  .  14  12  13  17  17  19  17  13  16  13 

\V  T  Nichols  .  17  18  20  18  IS  19  18  18  20  17 


WINCHESTER 


.401  CALIBER 

Model  1910  Self-Loading-  Rifle 
•  . 

This  repeater,  which  is  the  latest  Winchester  product, 
has  speed  and  power  plus.  It’s  speedy  because,  being 
reloaded  by  the  recoil  of  the  fired  cartridge,  it  can  be  shot 
as  fast  as  the  trigger  can  be  pulled.  It’s  powerful  because  " 
it  handles  a  cartridge  of  the  most  modern  type  —  one  that 
strikes  a  blow  of  2038  foot  pounds.  The  knock-down, 
shocking  power  of  this  cartridge,  with  its  heavy  bullet  of 
large  diameter,  driven  with  high  velocity,  is  tremendous; 
and  the  combination  cf  such  power  with  the  rapidity  of 
fire  which  this  rifle  is  capable  cf,  makes  it  unusually 
desirable  for  hunting  the  biggest  of  big  game.  There 
is  no  rifle  made  which  will  deliver  five  as  powerful 
blows  in  as  few  seconds  as  the  Winchester  Model  1910. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one,  or 
send  for  circular  fully  describing  this  ride. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN 


W  H  Dinger  .  18  19  IS  16  17  19  20  17  19  18 

R  C  Ream  .  17  15  16  17  17  17  17  17  19  19 

Don  Smith  .  18  18  18  17  17  16  15  19  17  20 

R  Gersteli  .  19  17  18  18  17  18  19  19  17  17 

T  G  Goll  .  18  19  18  20  19  17  18  18  19  20 

R  E  Schubert  .  17  16  18  19  18  16  16  12  17  17 

L  Le  Fever  .  16  16  17  17  19  17  15  15  17  13 

E  C  Burkham  . 19  13  15  17  19  12  16  14  18  15 

II  G  Friedrichs  ....  15  18  17  20  16  18  18  15  18  18 

R  T  West  .  15  18  19  18  19  18  18  17  15  20 

A  S  Anthonv  .  16  11  13  18  20  20  17  19  19  15 

“  ~  16  17  17  12  19  16  18  14  14  12 

.  8 . 

.  13  12  15 

.  15  16  IS 


Total. 

YY'  H  Denneman  . . 

191 

C  D  Smith . 

169 

A  McGinley  . 

186 

Doc  Smith  . 

177 

191 

186 

185 

190 

The  Forest  and  5 

151 

newsdealer  on  order. 

183 

regularly. 

181 

179 

175 

179 

186 

166 

162 

153 

173 

177 

168 

155 

8 

40 

49 


Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men's  Gun  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J. — Parkin,  Waddell,  Hehir  and  Clark  all 
took  part  at  the  shoot  of  the  Macaulay  Gun  Club. 
Jackie  Clarke,  the  clever  little  Australian  cyclist,  and 
Cy.  Parkin,  twirler  on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Eastern 
League  baseball  team,  shot  a  25  bird  match  for  the 
championship  of  South  Dakota  and  Australia,  at  the 
traps  of  and  in  connection  with  the  weekly  shoot  of  the 
I'red  Macaulay  Gun  Club,  Tuesday  afternoon.  Parkin 
finally  annexed  the  title  after  breaking  11  clay  pigeons 
out  of  the  possible  25.  Clarke  managed  to  bring  down  9 
birds.  The  match  was  a  hilarious  scream  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end.  Rube  YY’addell,  another  Newark 
pitcher,  and  Jack  Frill,  twirler  for  Jersey  City,  were  root¬ 
ing  for  Parkin  to  win,  while  Paddy  Hehir  and  Alf  Gou- 
lette,  other  Australian  cyclists,  were  pulling  might  and 
main  for  Jackie  to  beat  his  man.  Both  marksmen  missed 
so  many  birds  that  when  either  one  or  the  other  broke 
a  target  there  was  a  celebration. 

Paddy  Hehir  did  some  clever  shooting,  considering  that 
he  hasn't  done  anything  in  that  line  since  he  left  his 
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home  in  Australia.  Paddy  killed  75  birds  out  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  100.  He  was  a  good  hand  at  live  pigeon  and 
sparrow  shooting,  and  says  that  with  a  little  more  prac¬ 
tice  he  could  put  up  creditable  scores.  Clarke  broke  53 
white  flyers  out  of  a  possible  125,  while  Cy’s  total  was 
31  out  of  75. 

Honors  of  the  day  went  to  John  Geiger,  who  broke  133 
targets  out  of  150,  and  won  a  match  with  Rube  Waddell 
by  a  score  of  21  to  24.  The  Rube  also  did  some  very 
good  shipoting.  Out  of  200  targets  be  broke  all  but  39. 
At  one  time  Waddell  had  broken  24  birds  straight,  and  he 
missed  a  perfect  score  by  dropping  his  last  bird. 

The  James  E.  Wheaton  medal,  which  was  won  last 
week  by  James  J.  Ouinn,  was  awarded  Tuesday.  Quinn 
was  the  only  contestant  in  the  medal  shoot  whose  ag¬ 
gregate  score,  with  handicap  added  amounted  to  200. 
The  total  birds  shot  at  was  200.  Frank  Mihlon  and 
Roland  Hopper  were  close  to  Ouinn  in  the  trophy  race. 
Club  members  predict  that  if  Quinn  keeps  up  his  good 
work  he  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best  marksmen  in  the 
State. 

An  all  day  sweepstake  shoot  will  be  held  over  the 
Macaulay  traps  on  Saturday,  Oct.  22.  The  firing  will 
commence  at  10  o’clock  and  the  two  traps  will  be  used. 
The  feature  of  the  day  will  be  the  ten-man  team  match 
between  the  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  and  the  Crescent 
Gun  Club,  of  Whitehouse  Station.  It  is  likely  that  the 
match  between  John  Geiger,  of  the  Macaulay  Gun  Club, 
and  R.  C.  Stryker,  secretary  of  the  Crescent  Club,  will 
be  shot  on  the  same  day.  The  conditions  call  for  50 
birds  each  at  $1.00  a  bird. 

The  following  are  the  scores  made  Tuesday,  Oct.  4: 


Events:  12345678 

Rube  Waddell  .  21  21  16  21  19  21  24  18 

John  Geiger  .  24  22  21  21  20  24  ..  .. 

Jackie  Clarke  .  6  12  10  16  9 . 

Paddy  Hehir  .  17  16  16  21  . 

Frank  Mihlon  .  17  15  15  19  15  19  18  .. 

J  E  Buchlein .  11  10 . 

Peter  Bey  .  10  17  10  18 . 

James  Quinn  .  11  9  14  18 . 

James  Wheaton  .  18  11  16  . 

Cy  Parkin  .  13  11  7 . 

Fred  Macaulay  .  17 . 


Matthew  L.  O'Brien,  Sec’y. 


Haddonfield  Gun  Club. 


Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  3. — Capt.  Cozens  opened  the 
fall  shooting  season  of  the  Haddonfield  Gun  Club  Sat¬ 
urday,  Oct.  1,  with  a  25-target  event,  termed  the  monthly 
prize  handicap  shoot.  Thirteen  gunners  faced  the  traps. 
Some  very  creditable  shooting  was  done  considering  the 
long  absence  of  the  boys  from  the  firing  line.  Only  once 
since  the  league  shoots  last  spring  has  the  club  held  a 
shoot. 


Jos.  Pedloe  and  Jos  Dungan  tied  for  first  prize.  Ped- 
loe  forfeited  to  Dungan  on  account  of  a  painfully  swol¬ 
len  face,  occasioned  by  an  ill-fitting  gun  recoiling  sharply 
against  his  cheek  bone.  Samuel  Bergen  took  second 
prize.  He  landed  in  a  safe  place  all  alone.  Third  prize 
was  tied  for  by  Messrs.  Webster,  Eyster,  Heist  and 
Stafford.  Eyster  won  the  shoot-off. 

Ex-Captain  Holloway  demonstrated  his  ability  to  break 
targets  from  the  21yd.  mark  in  a  try  at  50  discs;  he 
smashed  47.  Fred  is  getting  in  form  for  the  tournament 
Oct.  15. 


Twenty-five  target  handicap: 

S.  H.  T. 

S  Bergen  .  21  3  24 

Logan  .  18  2  20 

ozorth  .  11  6  17 

Heiss  .  22  1  23 

Eyster  .  19  4  23 

F  Holloway  ....  18  0  18 

J  Peacock  .  21  1  22 


S  H  T 

A  Stafford  .  21  2  23 

Pedloe  .  20  5  25 

Webster  .  22  1  23 

Cozens  .  16  3  19 

Dungan  .  22  3  25 

Walters  .  20  1  21 


W.  A.  Shreve. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — There  was  a  nice  lot  at  the  weekly 
shoot  on  Oct.  8,  and  among  the  shooters  were  a  couple 
nevf  °ues.  _  Webster  did  well  in  his  first  attempt,  and 
Wuerdeman  improved  on  his  work  at  a  previous  shoot. 
The  first-named  never  shot  over  the  traps  before,  and  the 
latter  has  attended  only  two  or  three  shoots.  Hattersley 
is  coming  back  again,  and  was  high  to-day  with  92.  John 
Stevenson  is  home  from  his  camp  on  the  Miami  River, 
and  will  be  on  hand  every  week  from  now  until  hot 
weather.  His  summer’s  rest  seems  to  have  benefited 
him,  as  he  shot  better  to-day  than  when  he  left  last 
spring.  Messrs.  Schaefer,  Phillips,  Eustis,  Rugg  and 
Stevenson,  put  in  a  part  of  their  time  on  the  club’s  re¬ 
volver  range.  This  sport  is  becoming  a  favorite  with 
some  of  the  members,  and  they  put  up  some  good  scores: 


Targets: 


25  25  25  25 


Hattersley  .  22  22  23  25 


Keplinger 

Irwin  . 

Frohliger  .. 
Leighner  . . 
Phillips  . . . . 
Stevenson  . 
Webster  ... 

Eustis  . 

Wuerdeman 


Schaefer  . .' .  12 


22  22  21  22 
20  20  21  23 
20  19  18  18 

19  22  21 

20  19  21 

20  22 
12  9 

20  .s 
16  .. 


Total. 

92 

87 

84 

75 

62 

60 

42 

21 

20 

16 

12 


Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.— The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Oct.  8  are 
as  follows: 

Nov.  24.— Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  2. — Salem.  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier,  Sec’y. 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Post  Series  Tournament. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — Supplementary  list  of  amateurs  eligible 
to  compete  in  tile  Post  Series  tournament  at  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind..  Oct.  18  to  21,  is  as  follows: 

C.  S.  Bates,  Pawnee,  Okla. ;  Joe  Bell,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans;  H.  N.  Bellinger,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

U.  E.  P.  Campbell  Artesia,  Miss. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Davis,  Laurel,  Miss. 

James  S.  Estill,  Savannah,  Ga. 

VV.  M.  Griffith,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

F.  M.  Hamblin,  Manchester.  Ia.;  Dr.  W.  L.  Hender¬ 
son,  Woodstock,  Tenn;  W  B.  Hawkins,  Woodstock, 
Tenn. 

Geo.  Miller,  Hamilton,  Ind.;  Capt.  Andy  Meaders, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

P.  G.  McCarthy,  Toledo,  O. 

J.  Nimetz,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Geo.  Schwake,  McAlester,  Okla. ;  Dr.  N.  B.  Smith, 
Laurel,  Miss;  T.  E.  Saxton,  Claremore,  Okla. 

W.  P.  Walker,  Lawton,  Okla.;  H.  A.  Woody,  Cynth- 
iana,  Ky. 

W.  R.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Denver,  Colo.  , 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery. 


Zettler  Rifle  Club. 


New  'i  ork. — The  thirty-sixth  annual  shoot  of  the  Zet¬ 
tler  Rifle  Club,  of  New  York,  was  held  at  Union  Hill 
Schuetzen  Park,  Sept.  27.  The  tournament  was  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  every  way.  The  attendance  was  good,  although 
a  good  many  of  the  regulars  were  missing.  Among 
these  were  President  Maurer,  S.  N.  Murphy,  F.  L.  Smith, 
L.  C.  Buss,  C.  E.  Taylor,  Dr.  Hudson,  etc.  The 
weather  was  fine  in  the  morning,  but  heavy  rains  in  the 
afternoon.  The  scores  were  up  to  the  usual  mark, 
Hubalek  and  Hunsiker  leading  on  the  ring  target  with 
73  and  72.  Gus  Zimmerman  was  high  on  the  bullseye 
target,  with  C.  A.  Schrag  a  close  second.  Wm.  Hayes 
won  the  beautiful  trophy  presented  by  the  Zettler  Bros., 
while  G.  W.  Reinecke  captured  the  judges’  prize. 

The  scores  on  the  ring  target,  two  tickets  of  three  shots 
each,  possible  75,  for  the  first  five  prizes: 


A  Hubalek  . 

73 

72 

H  M  Pope  . 

..  71 

71 

J  Hunsiker  . 

73 

72 

O  Smith  . 

68 

G  W  Chesley . 

73 

71 

M  Dorrler  . 

..  72 

69 

Best  single  ticket 

for 

rest 

of  prizes: 

T  VV  Hessian  . 

71 

J.  P  Hansen . 

68 

A  F  Landensack  . . . 

■70 

F  C  Ross . 

68 

E  Fischer  . 

70 

VV  E  Reynolds... 

68 

W  Klein  . 

70 

E  S  Pillard . 

67 

A  Begerow  . 

70 

W  A  Tewes . 

66 

T  Kaufman  . 

70 

G  Schlicht  . 

j  J  Young . 

69 

G  Amouroux  .... 

66 

J  Williams  . 

69 

Premiums  for  best 

five  tickets: 

Hubalek  . . . 

357 

G  W  Chesley . 

354 

J  Hunsiker  . 

354 

II  M  Pope . 

346 

Bullseye  target,  degrees: 


Gus  Zimmerman  . 15% 

C  A  Schrag .  18% 

F  M  Bund . 26% 

F  C  Ross .  26% 

G  W  Chesley .  28 

J  Muzzio  .  33 

T  Kaufman  .  35% 

brCFC  Mehlig . 36 

H  M  Pope .  37 


O  Smith  .  42 

J  J  Young .  49 

A  F  Laudensack . 43 

C  Oltmann  .  53% 

W  Keim  .  53% 

W  Watkins  .  55 

G  Schlicht  .  57 

E  Fischer  .  71% 

J  Johnson  .  74 


Premiums  for  most  bullseyes: 


F  C  Ross . 

...  56 

G  W  Chesley  . 

.  40 

W  Keim  . 

. ..  47 

Gus  Zimmerman  . 

22 

A  Hubalek  . 

Target  of  Honor, 

open  to 

members  only: 

G  W  Chesley . 

...  72 

F  M  Bund . 

.  62 

A  Hubalek  . 

...  71 

('  Zettler  . 

.  60 

O  Smith  . 

...  69 

Gus  Zimmerman  . 

.  60 

A  F  Laudensack _ 

...  68 

VV  E  Reynolds  . 

.  60 

H  M  Pope . 

...  67 

T  H  Keller . 

.  59 

M  Dorrler  . 

...  66 

C  A  Schrag . 

.  58 

F  C  Ross... . 

...  65 

R  Busse  . 

.  57 

W  Haves  . 

...  65 

B  Zettler  . 

.  57 

W  A  Tewes . 

...  63 

G  I.  Amouroux  . 

.  56 

T  Muzzio  . 

...  63 

Dr  C  F  C  Mehlig... 

..  43 

1  W  Hessian . 

...  63 

()  C  Boyce . 

.  32 

G  Schlicht  . 

...  63 

F  Heckling  . 

.  29 

Zettler  trophy:  Wm.  Hayes  70. 
Judges’  prize:  G.  W.  Reinecke  70. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  Oct.  8. — The  following  scores  were  shot 
on  the  standard  American  target  at  50yds.,  at  Greenville, 
N.  J.,  on  Saturday: 

T.  E.  Silliman,  pistol,  91,  95,  90,  92,  90,  97,  88;  F.  N. 

•  Sanborn,  pistol,  85,  85,  89,  80,  91,  81,  91,  81,  83,  87;  A.  P. 

Lane,  pistol,  95  91,  93,  87,  88;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  88,  91,  97, 

96,  89,  92,  87 ;  Dr.  Hicks,  target  revolver,  92,  87,  88  85, 

94;  A.  II.  Isbell,  military  revolver,  90,  87,  91. 

Rapid  fire,  15  shots  in  15  seconds,  military  revolver: 

A.  P.  Lane  .  14  35  43—92 

J  A  Baker,  Jr .  29  26  35—92 

Shoot-off  of  tie:  A.  P.  Lane  40,  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  38. 


Rifle  Note. 

The  fifteenth  annual  Indoor  Championship  match  and 
prize  shoot  of  1911  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Zettler  Rifle  club,  159  West  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York,  from  March  11  to  18.  Programs  will  follow. 
F.  flecking  is  the  Secretary. 


FOREST  FIRE  PROTECTION. 

One  of  the  lessons  which  will  finally  be 
drawn  from  the  trying  experience  of  the  present 
forest  fire  season,  in  the  belief  of  officials  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the  need 
of  wider  organization  among  private  owners  of 
timber  to  safeguard  their  holdings.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  already  in  the  Northwest,  both  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  tim- 
berland  owners  have  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  which  assesses  the  members  on 
an  acreage  basis  and  thus  meet  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  regular  patrol  and  fire-fighting 
organization.  Only  by  getting  together  can 
private  owners  usually  assure  themselves  pro¬ 
tection,  for  fire  is  no  respecter  of  boundary 
lines,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  keep  it 
out  of  his  own  timber  will  want  it  kept  out 
of  his  neighbor’s  too.  Wherever  possible  the 
Government’s  forest  officers  co-operate  with 
the  force  put  in  the  field  by  the  associations, 
so  that  the  employees  of  the  Government  and 
those  of  the  private  owners  are  handled  prac¬ 
tically  as  a  unit  in  fighting  the  common  enemy. 

This  co-operation  is  advantageous  to  both 
sides.  Protection  of  the  National  Forests 
necessarily  carries  with  it  a  good  deal  of  pro¬ 
tection  of  adjoining  or  interior  holdings.  If 
the  private  owners  would  everywhere  shoulder 
their  reasonable  share  of  the  burden,  the  public 
would  gain  both  through  more  general  forest 
conservation  and  through  relief  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  paying  for  the  protection  of  private 
timber  in  order  to  protect  its  own. 


CAT  AND  FOX. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  German  sporting 
paper  a  forester  describes  a  scene  which  he 
witnessed  in  a  clearing  in  the  forest. 

He  came  one  afternoon  upon  a  big  black  cat, 
occupied  apparently  in  the  pursuit  of  mice,  and 
from  the  shelter  of  a  tree  he  watched  its  move¬ 
ments  through  a  field  glass.  After  a  few 
minutes  an  old  fox  made  its  appearance.  Slink¬ 
ing  slowly  forward  toward  the  cat.  it  lav  down 
within  a  few  steps  of  it,  ready  to  spring. 

The  cat  had  observed  its  enemy,  but  beyond 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  on  its  movements,  it 
made  no  sign.  Shortly  a  young  fox  joined  the 
old  one,  and  almost  immediately  bounded  at  the 
cat,  which  sprang  aside  and  struck  its  assailant 
so  efficaciously  across  its  face  with  its  sharp 
claws  that  it  retired  as  quickly  as  it  came. 
After  an  interval  the  old  fox,  advancing  slowly 
and  carefully,  made  its  attack;  but  the  result 
was  the  same,  the  cat,  spitting  and  hissing, 
struck  out  hard,  and  the  fox  retired  discomfited. 

A  minute  afterward  it  again  sprang  forward, 
but  this  time  the  cat  got  much  the  best  of  it 
and  was  left  in  peace. 

RESEMBLANCE  NOT  EVIDENT. 

Reports  from  the  woods  show  that  the  evil 
of  the  hunting  season,  the  persistent  shooting 
of  men  for  deer,  is  as  prevalent  this  year  as 
ever.  To  a  reader  in  the  city  the  resemblance 
between  a  man  in  a  check  suit,  with  heavy  hunt¬ 
ing  boots  and  a  pipestem-legged,  bounding 
quadruped,  is  not  evident.  No  doubt  to  the  im¬ 
patient  huntsman,  who  has  only  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  the  woods  and  feels  it  incumbent  to 
shoot  something,  these  things  seem  otherwise. — 
Evening  Sun. 
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surely  an  advance  on  the  old  method  of  decid¬ 
ing  between  rivals,  for  science  has  a  better  show, 
and  there  is  less  cruelty,  yet  the  desired  effect 
is  attained. 

Chicken  can  dance  beautifully  when  he  likes, 
which  is  very  seldom.  He  waves  his  wings, 
dives  his  head,  swings  it  to  and  fro,  and  then, 
with  a  flap,  a  jump  and  another  wave  of  the 
wings  he  blinks  his  eyes  as  if  he  forgot  the 
rest.  Yet  he  has  the  right  idea  and  knows  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  is  graceful  in  motion.  He  has 
also  some  idea  of  “showing  off,”  his  beauty 
spots  being  the  bared  primaries,  which  he  shows 
to  the  best  advantage  by  stretching  his  wings 
forward  toward  the  ground,  at  the  same  time 
making  himself  tall  and  full-breasted,  but  the 
humor  takes  him  just  as  seldom  as  the  dancing. 

I  found  their  nest  about  200  yards  away,  in 
the  sunniest  place  they  could  find,  on  a  little 
hill.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  rain  by  the  droop¬ 
ing  flax  leaves,  is  deep  and  warm,  and  lined  with 
frayed  and  dead  flax.  Every  evening  she  used 
to  go  up  there  and  call  for  him,  and  if  down 
at  the  house  he  would  answer  and  go  away  at 
once.  They  were  always  clucking  and  croaking 
about  there,  but  I  could  never  find  any  eggs  in  it. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  in  the  early  morning, 
Chicken  marched  into  the  house  and  craned  his 
neck  at  my  hands  with  unusual  eagerness.  I 
thought  he  must  be  very  hungry,  and  I  gave  him 
some  food,  which,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
he  took  up  and  carried  away,  trotting  along  the 
beach  with  his  neck  stretched  out  as  if  he  was 
in  a  great  hurry.  After  breakfast,  when  work¬ 
ing  at  our  big  boatshed,  we  noticed  him  passing 
several  times  with  some  tiny  grub  or  worm  in 
his  bill.  I  thought  he  must  be  feeding  his  mate 
while  hatching,  and  went  away  to  see  the  nest, 
but  it  was  empty  and  cold.  Yet  all  that  day  he 
was  running  back  and  forward  until  evening, 
when  his  gait  gave  the  idea  that  he  was  tired 
out  with  so  many  journeys..  Late  in  the  evening 
he  stayed  away,  and  his  mate  came  up  to  the 
house  for  food.  Next  morning  when  he  came  I 
went  away  along  his  track,  and  Burt  gave  him 
something,  which  he  promptly  brought  along,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  nest  he  turned  away  in 
the  bush,  and  I  had  to  follow  his  beaten  track 
until  I  heard  him  clucking,  and  soon  saw  him 
under  the  bushes  breaking  up  the  food  and  call¬ 
ing  his  mate  to  feast.  I  saw  her  on  a  new  nest, 
but  fearing  she  might  forsake  that  also  I  came 
away  and  left  them. 

A  day  or  two  later,  when  both  were  at  the 
house,  I  went  away  to  see  the  eggs,  but  the  nest 
was  empty — no  eggs  and  no  young  ones.  “All 
a  hoax,”  said  I,  “or  else  the  rats  have  eaten 
them.”  But  next  day,  when  coming  home,  we 
met  them  near  the  beach,  and  they  scolded  and 
threatened  the  dogs,  so  that  I  knew  they  had 
chickens,  but  I  had  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
the  old  ones  got  confidence  enough  to  call  out 
of  their  hiding  three  tiny  little  black  chickens, 
which  were  just  able  to  stagger  about,  yet  with 
sense  enough  to  scramble  under  cover  when  the 
old  ones  told  them  to  do  so.  They  gradually 
brought  them  nearer  the  house  until  they  occu¬ 
pied  a  sheltered  corner,  where  the  little  ones  re¬ 
mained  while  the  parents  went  away  for  food. 
They  are  the  very  best  of  nurses.  The  male  in 
particular  is  never  tired  of  running  here  and 
there  and  bringing  home  something.  They  sel¬ 


dom  succeed  in  getting  more  than  enough,  be¬ 
cause  when  we  give  them  too  much  they  cram 
the  little  ones  until  they  cannot  eat  another 
scrap,  and  then  the  old  ones  become  solicitous 
and  hold  up  food  to  them  with  a  crooning,  piti¬ 
ful  note,  as  if  they  feared  the  little  gluttons  were 
going  to  die  because  they  could  not  eat. 

On  a  wet  day  the  parents  look  miserable  run¬ 
ning  about  in  the  wet,  but  the  little  ones  will  be 
stowed  away  in  some  cosy  nook,  and  never  think 
of  following  the  old  ones  without  a  great  deal 
of  calling  and  coaxing.  In  this  matter  they  ap¬ 
pear  quite  intellectual  compared  with  other  fowl, 
but  they  may  have  learned  the  idea  before  the 
advent  of  rats,  and  retained  part  of  it  for  more 
than  a  hundred  generations  after  its  utility  had 
become  doubtful.  That  is  in  theory.  In  prac¬ 
tice  there  are  as  many  wekas  as  can  get  a  de¬ 
cent  living,  many  of  them  being  poor  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fed,  for  which  they  can  thank  the  rats. 
Recently  I  left  a  penguin’s  egg  near  a  rat  hole, 
and  when  I  returned  ten  minutes  later  the  egg 
was  gone.  The  rats  are  numerous  and  fierce, 
and  why  they  have  not  eaten  the  little  chickens 
when  both  parents  are  away  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand,  especially  when  they  are  so  often  in  holes 
that  would  just  suit  the  rats. 

The  staple  food  of  the  wekas  appears  to  be 
sand  fleas,  which  are  here  in  plenty,  not  only  on 
the  beaches,  but  all  through  the  bush,  under  the 
dead  leaves  and  rubbish,  and  they  are  never  tired 
raking  over  this  and  pulling  about  the  sea  weed 
in  search  of  them.  They  also  pull  about  the 
dead  grass-  and  turn  over  every  chip  in  search 
of  other  things,  but  it  is  all  done  with  the  beak 
— they  are  not  such  fools  as  to  go  kicking  things 
all  over  the  place  like  common  fowls.  The  sand 
fleas  are  lively,  and  can  make  long  jumps,  so 
that  while  a  rooster  would  be  turning  round  to 
look  for  them, 'they  would  have  all  jumped  away. 
Of  course  there  are  hosts  of  other  insects,  in¬ 
cluding  cockroaches  in  plenty  and  monster  earth¬ 
worms,  which  they  may  catch  at  night,  for  they 
are  often  out  on  mild  nights  and  always  active 
late  in  the  evening.  Yet  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
scraps  from  our  table  to  anything  they  have  on 
their  own,  and  soon  learn  to  eat  everything  we 
have.  They  may  have  acquired  their  taste  for 
fish  by  finding  some  stranded  on  the  beach,  but 
where  they  learned  to  eat  bread  and  butter  is 
a  mystery,  for  they  take  to  it  like  a  robin.  There' 
is  a  little  plant  with  a  white  bulb  like  a  marble, 
which  they  know  well,  and  like  to  eat,  but  it  is 
watery  and  quite  tasteless. 

I  threw  my  hat  at  one  of  them  one  day  for 
being  in  some  mischief,  and  it  is  quite  comical 
how  long  and  how  well  he  remembers  it,  for 
whenever  I  take  my  hat  off  now  he  is  under 
cover  like  a  flash.  And  again  a  young  one  came 
to  us  at  the  clearing,  and  after  dinner  we  brought 
it  some  food,  and  in  that  one  lesson  it  learned 
the  motion  of  the  hand  in  throwing  the  food,  so 
that  some  days  after  when  I  pretended  to  throw 
it  something,  it  ran  toward  me  and  looked  for 
it  on  the  ground.  Thus  they  appear  to  be  strik¬ 
ingly  sensible,  because  they  learn  at  once  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  if  every  living  thing  did  that,  there 
would  be  hardly  any  fools  after  a  few  years’ 
experience. 

I  found  Scrag’s  nest  on  the  ~th  of  September 
with  two  eggs  in  it,  but  they  laid  another  after 
that  and  brought  out  the  chickens  on  the  8th  of 
October,  so  that  the  period  of  incubation  was 
about  twenty-seven  days.  They  took  turns  at 


hatching,  for  when  I  saw  the  hen  on  the  beach 
I  found  the  male  on  the  nest,  and  vice  versa, 
and  in  this  they  show  their  sense  also,  for  it  is 
easy  for  two  compared  with  one  doing  it  all,  as 
in'  the  case  of  the  kiwi  and  kakapo. 

In  July,  when  out  at  the  clearing,  I  heard  a 
woodhen  screaming  in  distress  down  in  a  gully, 
and  as  it  continued  I  called  to  Burt,  who  was 
nearer  the  spot  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Guided  by  the  sound  he  went  down  quickly  and 
found  a  sparrow  hawk  holding  on  to  a  wood- 
hen  under  a  log.  He  caught  the  hawk,  and  the 
hen  ran  away.  When  I  went  over  I  saw  that  the 
hawk’s  beak  was  full  of  the  inner  down  of  the 
hen,  so  that  she  had  a  narrow  escape  that  time, 
and  by  calling  for  help  exchanged  places  with 
her  enemy.  They  have  a  special  note  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  sparrow  hawk.  On  another 
occasion  I  hung  a  fishing  net  on  the  clothes  lines 
to  dry,  and  when  we  came  home  a  little  male 
sparrow  hawk  was  caught  in  the  net  about  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  Our  tame  weka  was  in 
a  great  state  of  agitation,  yet  bold  enough  to 
come  up  and  peck  at  the  hawk  in  defense  of  her 
chickens. 

In  seven  weeks  the  three  chickens  grew  up 
nearly  as  big  as  their  parents,  but  very  soft,  of 
course.  And  then  one  of  them  disappeared  with 
a  hawk,  I  suppose,  though  we  had  killed  six  and 
thought  we  were  doing  a  good  turn,  because  we 
saw  one  hunting  a  pigeon.  When  the  tide  is 
low  and  the  wekas  are  tempted  away  out  on  the 
beaches,  I  think  the  hawks  take  90  per  cent,  of 
the  young  ones,  which  may  be  quite  desirable, 
because  from  recent  developments  the  wekas  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  ducks. 

EGG  DESTROYERS. 

Our  goose  made  her  nest  right  before  the 
window,  and  only  ten  yards  from  the  house.  In 
gathering  material  she  took  a  little  straw,  but 
preferred  more  substantial  stuff.  When  leaving 
the  nest  she  carefully  covered  up  the  egg,  so 
that  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so  deep  among 
the  sprigs  and  chips.  I  covered  it  up  again  as 
I  got  it,  but  next  morning  the  nest  was  opened, 
and  only  a  few  scraps  of  eggshell  remained.  I 
was  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  dog  or  the 
weka,  but  intended  to  find  out.  The  weka  was 
evidently  interested  in  the  nest,  for  we  saw  him 
walking  round  while  the  goose  was  on  it.  We 
knew  also  that  he  would  break  an  egg  at  sight, 
for  we  tried  him  with  a  penguin’s  egg;  he  had 
also  stolen  a  roa’s  egg  shell  and  destroyed  it. 
This  was  a  strong  shell,  and  I  saved  part  of  it 
to  show  how  he  could  punch  holes  in  it.  He 
could  pick  up  a  penguin’s  egg  and  run  away 
with  it  so  quickly  that  I  could  hardly  get  it 
from  him.  We  got  several  goose  eggs  by  going 
at  once  and  taking  them  away,  until  one  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  busy  with  log  fires  and  did  not  go  at 
once.  I  heard  when  the  goose  came  off,  because 
her  mate  gave  her  a  noisy  greeting,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterward  I  found  the  nest  torn  about 
and  the  weka  and  his  family  around  the  broken 
egg  some  yards  away.  Next  time  the  goose  was 
on  the  nest  the  weka  waited  about  there  all  the 
time,  though  the  gander  tried  to  drive  him  away, 
and  I  went  out  and  threw  soft  things  at  him, 
yet  he  flipped  about  and  defied  me,  so  that  I 
took  a  dislike  to  him  for  his  outrageous  cunning. 
When  the  goose  came  away,  Burt  went  at  once 
and  found  the  weka  digging  up  the  nest  in 
search  of  the  egg,  and  when  she  started  to  hatch, 
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Rifle  and  Revolver  Ammunition 

IN  THE  LEAD  AT  SEA  GIRT 


In  the  Sea  Girt  Military  Competitions,  September  1-10,  1910,  the  largest  number  of  WINS  was  credited  to  PETERS  CARTRIDGES:  a  record  of  these 
wins  is  published  herewith  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  showing  made  on  the  1,000  and  1,200  yard  ranges. 


INDIVIDUAL  RIFLE  MATCHES 
Match  Place  Name  Score 

Sea  Girt  Championship . 1st  Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes . 1S4 

Nevada  Trophy  . 3rd  Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil . 137 

Spencer  Match  . 1st  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Rowland .  60 


INDIVIDUAL  REVOLVER  MATCHES 

Name 


.  2d  Maj.  W.  S.  Price . 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price. 


Swiss  Trophy  . 3rd 

Libbey  Trophy . (tie)  1st  Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes 

Officers  and  Inspectors  .......2d  Capt.  G.  W.  Corwin 

Hayes  Match  . 5th  Priv.  G.  Raimondi 

Class  “A”  Trophy . 1st 

Individual  Rapid  Fire . 1st  Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester  . 

Lehmberg  Trophy  . 1st  Sergt.  G.  W.  Silvester 

Reading  Match  . . 6th  Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil . 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  Ass’n . 3rd  Priv.  H.  Minervini 


5!) 


93 

48 


Lieut.-Col.  YV.  A.  Tewes .  50 

100 

50 
46 
18O 


Wingate  Match  . 3rd  Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 141 

Rogers  Match  . 5th  Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 145 

Penna.  Long  Range  Match  .  .  ,5th  Capt.  C.  F.  Silvester .  48 

Keystone  Long  Range  Match. 9th  Maj.  W.  S.  Price .  49 

Penna.  Midrange  Match . 1st  Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester .  4!) 

Members  Match  (National  Marksmen),  N.  J. 

Won  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Silvester.  67 
Members  Match  (National  Marksmen),  Pa. 

Won  by  N.  Spering  .  69 

SUMMARY':  Rifle  Matches:  10  lsts,  4  2ds,  i)  3ds,  4  4tlis,  7  5ths. 

Revolver  Matches:  6  lsts,  5  2ds,  1  3d,  4  4ths,  4  5ths. 

PETERS  QUALITY  INVARIABLY  TELLS 


Match  Place 

All  Comers'  Military  and 

Police  . 2nd 

Novice  Military  . (tie)  1st 

All  Comers’  Rapid  Fire . 4th 

Bobber  . 2nd 

Any  Revolver  . 1st 

Pistol  . 1st 

Souvenir  A  . 1st 

Souvenir  B  . 1st 

All  Comers'  Squadded  Re¬ 
volver  . 2nd 

N.  Y.  Revolver  Team  . 1st 

N.  J.  Revolver  Team . 2nd 


Score 


Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Young . 136 

Hans  Roedder  . 138 

Corp.  H.  N.  Hoyt  . 128 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton .  68 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton . 147 

A.  M.  Poindexter . 147 

Hans  Roedder  . 125 

A.  M.  Poindexter  . 243 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton  . 132 

Manhattan  R.&R.  As’n  No.  1.  .1145 

(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 
Manhattan  R.&R.  As’n  No.  1..1010 
(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 


RIFLE  TEAM  MATCHES 


Dryden  Trophy . 4th 

Company  Team  Match  (Tyro).  1st 

Columbia  Trophy  . 5th 

Cavalry  Team  Match . 10th 

Company  Team  Match,  N.  Y.  .2nd 

McAlpin  Trophy,  N.  Y . 5th 

Cruikshank  Trophy.  N.  Y . 5th 

Old  Guard  Trophy,  N.  Y . 1st 


New  Jersey  Team  . 1052 

Co.  L.  4th  Regt.  N.  G.  N.  J....135 

2nd  Troop,  N.  G.  N.  J . 946 

2nd  Troop,  N.  G.  N.  J.,  No.  2..  327 

Co.  C.  4th  Inf.,  N.  J . 362 

New  Jersey  Team . 1003 

2nd  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  J . 556 

4th  Inf..  N.  G.  N.  J.  (2  using 

Peters)  . 236 
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though  there  were  no  eggs,  she  regularly  covered 
up  the  nest  when  leaving  it,  and  the  weka  never 
failed  to  rake  it  out  when  he  found  her  absent, 
and  of  course  a  goose  could  never  hatch  an  egg 
where  there  was  such  an  artful  and  patient  thief 
.as  that. 

Long  ago  I  knew  they  were  egg  eaters,  but  I 
never  dreamed  that  they  were  half  so  bad  as 
this  shows  them  to  he.  We  have  had  this  weka 
since  it  was  a  chicken,  and  he  has  only  a  small 
domain  where  there  are  no  penguins.  Probably 
he  never  saw  a  duck’s  nest  in  his  life,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  goose’s,  for  this  was  the  first  in  the 
sound,  yet  he  seemed  to  know  all  about  it,  and 
that  the  eggs  would  be  covered  up.  The  ducks 
cover  theirs  until  thej"  start  to  hatch,  and  then 
also  when  they  leave  the  nest  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  and  that  is  evidently  where  this  weka’s 
forefathers  learned  the  habit,  and  faithfully 
handed  it  down  to  this  promising  youngster.  To 
this  small  matter  hangs  a  very  long,  old  story, 
which  we  will  never  hear  in  full,  about  the  ducks 
watching  and  fighting  for  their  eggs,  and  the 
wekas  successfully  robbing  them  year  after  year 
until  it  became  a  fixed  habit  for  transmission, 
the  result  of  which  we  saw  plainer  and  truer 
than  by  writing. 

No  doubt  the  weka  is  a  finished  thief,  but  he 
is  not  a  fighter,  because  his  wings  are  useless, 
and  his  courage  is  very  little  better  for  that 
purpose.  The  little  teal  are  terrors  to  fight  with 
each  other,  and  then  they  make  their  wings 
crack  like  whips,  so  that  they  could  easily  drive 
off  a  weka,  and  as  for  a  “paradise”  she  could 
kill  one  if  she  caught  hold  of  it,  but  that  would 
be  the  trouble. 

Our  weka  looks  after  his  two  big  chickens 
during  the  day,  bags  food  for  them  or  hunts 
it  up  on  the  beach,  and  apparently  gives  them 
everything  he  gets.  Sometimes  he  gives  them 


a  wigging  and  chases  them  away — for  school¬ 
ing',  I  suppose — yet  he  fights  for  them  and  has 
many  a  lively  run  hunting  away  intruders,  who 
sometimes  chase  them  and  make  them  scream 
for  assistance.  Then  he  snorts  and  coughs,  and 
his  eyes  glare  with  indignation  as  he  rushes 
about  looking  for  the  offender,  who  is  often  sly 
enough  to  flip  round  a  corner  and  make  a  bee¬ 
line  out  of  dangerous  ground. 

At  the  end  of  October  this  is  his  usual  day’s 
work  until  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  when 
.he  goes  up  the  hill  to  the  nest  where  his  mate 
is  hatching,  takes  her  place,  and  lets  her  come 
out  for  food.  If  we  see  her  we  give  Tier  plenty, 
but  she  is  in  no  hurry  returning,  evidently  con¬ 
fident  that  the  eggs  are  safe  in  his  keeping  until 
she  has  had  her  outing  at  leisure. 

I  wonder  greatly  they  are  such  good  managers 
if  they  cannot  talk.  Fancy  him  going  up  to  the 
nest,  if  you  can,  and  putting  her  off  it  without 
exchanging  ideas  about  his  object  or  intention, 
and  without  promising  to  remain  until  she  re¬ 
turns.  It  is  far  easier  for  me  to  imagine  him 
saying,  “Come  out  now  and  get  something  to 
eat;  I  will  take  care  of  the  eggs  until  you  re¬ 
turn,  and  do  not  be  in  any  hurry,  because  I  am 
tired  and  will  be  glad  of  a  rest  here.” 

Nov.  17. — This  evening  I  was  looking  at  the 
antics  of  the  woodhens  when  Scrag  made  a  rush 
at  something,  and  then  I  heard  a  rat  screaming 
in  a  big  hole  under  a  stump.  The  dogs  also 
heard  it,  and  I  had  just  time  to  see  the  weka 
drag  out  a  rat  when  the  dogs  rushed  in  and 
killed  the  rodent,  and  I  lost  the  chance  of  as 
great  a  treat  as  a  bull  fight.  I  know  it  would 
require  the  keenest  activity  for  a  weka  to  kill 
a  rat  single-handed,  and  am  not  sure  that  it 
could  do  so,  but  the  rat’s  screams  would  be 
sure  to  attract  another  weka,  and  then  I  think 
the  pair  could  manage  it  quite  easily,  for  one 


could  hold  while  the  other  stabbed,  or  both 
could  tug  and  pull,  in  which  they  seem  to  take 
a  delight,  and  are  very  tenacious,  so  that  the 
rat  would  be  worried  to  death.  1  his  tenacity 
of  hold  is  quite  unexpected  from  the  shape  of 
the  weka’s  beak,  but  I  have  played  with  them 
by  trailing  a  little  fish  on  the  rod,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  how  they  could  hold  on  until  I  lifted 
them  off  the  ground. 

Nov.  22. — We  went  to  Breaksea  Sound,  and 
camped  in  a  beautiful  place  called  Beach  Har¬ 
bor,  two  miles  east  of  Acheron  Passage.  We 
soon  had  the  maori  hens  for  company  of  course, 
and  there  were  two  grown  up  chickens.  They 
were  all  rather  shy  at  first,  but  food  soon  opened 
the  vvay  to  their  friendship  or  gratitude.  I 
threw  an  old  fellow  some  crabs,  which  he  evi¬ 
dently  took  note  of  at  once,  for  he  followed  me 
along  the  beach,  and  after  a  few  lessons,  when 
1  turned  over  a  stone  and  he  saw  the  crabs 
running,  he  would  come  up  and  catch  them  him¬ 
self,  and  his  example  soon  made  the  others 
tame.  Then  I  opened  cockles  for  him  with  my 
knife,  and  he  would  stand  at  my  knee  and  eat 
them  with  more  confidence  than  the  maori  hen 
1  had  reared.  But  the  reason  I  mention  him  at 
all  is  because  he  gave  us  an  exhibition  of  his 
skill  as  a  fisherman.  Often  I  saw  them  wading 
in  shallow  water,  but  thought  the  fish  too  lively 
for  them  to  catch.  However,  this  one  brought 
up  several  little  fish  as  long  as  my  finger  and 
paraded  them  about,  calling  his  chickens  to  come 
for  them.  His  neck  and  legs  appeared  to  be 
rather  long,  as  if  to  suit  that  sort  of  work,  and 
I  saw  him  peeping  cautiously  round  corners  as 
if  expecting  shy  game,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  an  old  hand  at  it,  and  probably  his  fore¬ 
fathers  were  fishermen,  because  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  suitable. 
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HABITS. 

All  young  wekas  are  wanderers  and  trespass¬ 
ers  for  perhaps  a  year  after  they  are  turned 
away  from  home,  and  during  this  time  they  are 
hunted  and  chased  by  every  old  weka  that  sees 
them,  but  especially  by  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers.  Fortunately  the  youngsters  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  best  runners,  so  that  they  can  get  out 
of  danger,  but  they  are  severely  tested  to  prove 
their  ability  to  obtain  and  defend  a  home  before 
they  are  allowed  to  settle  down  and  get  married. 
There  appears  to  be  no  fighting  for  wives,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  other  creatures.  Females 
seem  to  be  plentiful,  and  fight  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  fight  between  the  males  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  the  exclusive  right  to  their  feeding 
grounds. 

We  have  six  or  seven  years’  experience  of 
them  now,  and  those  living  near  the  house  are 
tamer  than  ordinary  fowls.  One  pair  has  been 
with  11s  for  five  years,  and  during  that  time  I 
never  saw  them  ten  yards  outside  their  boun¬ 
dary.  The  domains  of  two  other  pairs  meet 
on  a  grass  plot  near  the  house,  and  on  rare 
occasions  the  whole  six  of  them  may  be  seen 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  all  on  their 
own  ground  and  respecting  each  others’  rights 
to  some  degree. 

If  the  female  dies  or  is  taken  by  a  hawk,  the 
male  soon  takes  another  mate,  but  if  the  male 
dies,  the  place  is  taken  by  another  male  and  his 
mate.  They  take  nearly  a  month  to  hatch,  and 
for  some  time  previously  are  very  busy  about 
the  nest,  so  that  it  may  be  forty  days  before 
they  bring  the  weakly  little  chickens  to  the 
beach,  and  all  this  time  they  are  going  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  on  the  ground  till  they  have 
a  regular  beaten  track  that  I  can  easily  follow 
if  I  want  their  eggs.  I  have  heard  that  weasels 
and  ferrets  are  famous  trackers,  and  that  either 
of  them  could  find  a  weka’s  nest. 

When  I  go  to  take  the  eggs,  the  hatcher,  let 
it  be  either  male  or  female,  will  not  come  off 
the  nest,  and  will  resist  being  pulled  off  with 
all  its  might.  It  will  peck  at  my  hand,  but 
never  severe  enough  to  break  the  skin,  so  that 
it  would  not  hurt  a  tough-skinned  weasel  very, 
much.  I  have  also  heard  that  a  weasel  has 
courage  enough  to  attack  a  man.  Wekas  sleep 
in  a  warm  place  on  the  ground  every  night,  and 
the  ferret  is  a  night  hunter.  I  mention  this  be¬ 
cause  even  the  most  intelligent  of  our  people 
attribute  the  destruction  of  the  wekas  to  the 
poisoned  grain  laid  for  rabbits,  and  this  after 
the  wholesale  importation  of  ferrets,  weasels 
and  stoats. 

NUMBER  OF  WEKA  CHICKENS. 

Three  young  ones  are  the  most  I  have  seen 
in  one  family  in  Dusky  Sound,  but  I  got  four 
eggs  in  a  nest  at  Lake  Te  Anau,  where  web  as 
were  very  plentiful  before  the  ferrets  came,  and 
in  the  grasshopper  days  I  counted  six  young 
ones  on  the  middle  dome. 

I  brought  with  me  from  Dunedin  a  bantam 
rooster  and  two  little  hens.  When  I  let  them 
out  of  the  box  the  weka,  that  was  at  my  heels, 
set  on  them  as  he  would  on  one  of  his  own 
sort  that  he  wanted  to  frighten,  but  the  fowls 
took  no  notice  of  him.  With  all  the  weka’s 
reputation  for  fighting  and  bloodthirstiness  one 
of  those  little  hens  will  hunt  him  away  from  the 
food,  and  if  he  is  in  any  way  slow  about  going, 
will  pull  a  mouthful  of  feathers  out  of  him.  I 
think  the  rooster  got  about  one  kick  at  each 
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Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
■contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  fake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 
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'  of  them  when  he  first  came,  but  he  can  never 
get  near  enough  now,  though  he  has  long  legs. 
When  the  hens  began  to  lay,  the  wekas  would 
steal  every  egg  they  could  and  always  tear  up 
the  nest.  This  shows  that  the  weka’s  hereditary 
knowledge  is  more  of  duck  eggs  than  any  others, 
for  I  think  it  is  only  the  ducks  that  cover  up 
their  eggs,  and  if  it  were  not  for  wekas  and 
rats,  there  might  be  great  flocks  of  teal  here. 

By  giving  one  of  the  bantam  hens  a  nest  lip 
on  posts  she  brought  out  seven  chickens,  which 
I  put  in  a  wire  net  inclosure,  and  it  was  in¬ 
structive  to  see  the  eagerness  of  the  wekas  to 
get  at  them  when  they  first  saw  them.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  netting  the  seven  chickens 
would  have  all  gone  in  about  seven  minutes ;  as 
it  is  they  have  taken  four  of  them,  and  one  of 
them  while  we  were  looking  on.  They  are  so 
swift  and  artful  that  there  is  no  use  chasing  them. 

The  male  and  female  wekas  pair  for  life.  A 
female  weka  cannot  protect  her  chickens  from 
other  wekas  for  a  single  day  if  her  mate  is 
killed,  because  he  has  always  done  the  fighting 
and  kept  his  little  domain  free  from  intruders. 
If  the  mate  failed  in  that  his  family  would  soon 
disappear. 

Like  the  robins  and  tits  some  of  the  male 
wekas  will  not  allow  their  mates  to  come  near 
our  tent,  evidently  with  a  view  to  their  safety, 
because  when  we  stay  in  a  place  for  a  few  days 
the  male  bird  gets  full  confidence  in  our  friend¬ 
liness  and  allows  his  mate  to  come  quite  close. 

ACCLIMATIZATION  OF  AMERICAN 
FISHES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Continued  from  page  621. 

Gutierrez,  and  Correntosa.  Lago  Traful  is 
about  forty-five  miles  from  Lago  JNahuel  Huapi, 
and  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  but  probably 
not  more  than  five  wide  at  greatest  width,  and 
very  narrow  at  other  points.  Lago  Gutierrez 
and  Lago  Correntosa  are  connected  with  Lago 
Nahuel-  ■  Huapi  by  short  streams.  Both  lakes 
are  about  ten  miles  long,  with  an  average  of 
two  to  four  miles  in  width.  The  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  brook  trout  were  planted  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  rivers  and  streams  flowing  into 
these  lakes,  as  well  as  in  tributaries  to  the  Rio 
Limay  and  Rio  Traful.  The  Rio  Limay  flows 
out  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi,  and  the  Rio  Traful 
out  of  Lago  Traful,  and  empties  into  the  Rio 
Limay. 

Lake  trout  have  been  found  in  Lago  Traful 
and  Lago  Correntosa,  and  landlocked  salmon 
in  Lago  Gutierrez,  while  brook  trout  have  been 
found  in  nearly  all  of  the  rivers  and  brooks 
stocked.  In  many  of  these  the  brook  trout  are 
very  numerous  and  are  increasing  rapidly.  The 
superintendent  and  assistants  of  the  Nahuel 
Huapi  hatchery  took,  both  last  year  and  this, 
thousands  of  fingerlings  from  irrigating  ditches 
which  receive  their  water  from  these  streams, 
and  renlanted  them  in  the  brooks.  Only  last 
April  860  brook  trout  fingerlings  were  taken 
from  a  small  garden-irrigating  ditch  heading  in 
the  “arroyo  de  Jones,”  and  2.300  from  another 
heading  in  the  “arroyo  de  Newberry.”  These 
were  undoubtedly  fingerlings  hatched  in 
September  or  October,  1907. 

On  March  1,  1905,  the  fish  in  the  ponds  at 
the  Nahuel  Huapi  hatchery  were  counted,  and 
there  were  found  to  be  8.500  brook  trout,  3  800 
lake  trout,  and  1.800  landlocked  salmon.  They 
measured  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  A  large 
number  were  accidentally  lost  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  May.  1906,  we  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  each  of  these  species  in  the 
ponds.  The  death  rate  in  all  three  from  the 
time  hatched,  in  March.  1904.  until  now  was  as 
low  as  would  have  been  found  at  any  one  of  the 
more  successful  trout  hatcheries  in  the  United 
States.  During  this  month  (May!  about  50.000 
brook  trout  eggs  were  collected  from  stock 
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OU  know  ruffed  grouse— monarchs  of  the  up- 


A  lands.  You 'know,  also,  that  a  crippled  ruffed 
grouse  has  a  trick  or  two  for  evading  the  game  bag. 
The  only  ruffed  grouse  you  can  show  for  a  day  in 
the  bush — unless  your  dog  is  a  gix  d  one  and  your 
luck  is  unusual— are  the  birds  you  got  by  good 
clean  kills. 

There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  cuss  words  as 
searching  for  crippled  birds.  Men  who  shoot 
Lefever  guns  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  waste  time 
fruitlessly  chasing  cripples — they  pick  up  their  birds 
dead  and  hurry  after  fresh  game. 

Any  man  who  has  swung  a  Lefever  true  on  a 
rocketing  pair  of  upland  kings  does  not  wonder  at 
the  result — he  banks  on  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring- 

But  Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  the  19  exclusive 
advantages. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes,  which  aie  fullv  explained  in 
our  new  catalogue.  Study  them  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  Lefever  wise.  You  need  a  copy.  Write  to-day. 
Lefever  Arms  Co.  ,  23  Maltbie  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


fish,  and  the  loss  on  the  lot  during  the  hatching 
period  was  but  4  per  cent.  The  alevins  hatched 
were  strong  and  healthy,  and  later  turned  out  a 
robust  lot  of  fry,  the  loss  being  less  than  5  per 
cent,  during  the  next  four  months. 

During  May  and  June,  1907,  270,000  brook 
trout  eggs  were  collected  at  the  Nahuel  Huapi 
hatchery.  They  were  hatched  with  an  average 
loss  of  15  per  cent.  On  June  21,  140,000  of  these 
eggs  were  eyed  and  started  down  the  Rio  Limay 
to  Neuquen  in  a  small  boat,  and  brought  from 
Neuquen  to  La  Cumbre,  in  the  Province  of 
Cordoba,  via  Buenos  Aires,  by  rail.  They 
arrived  at  the  La  Cumbre  hatchery  July  7,  with 
a  loss  en  route  of  2  per  cent.,  and  were  hatched 
with  a  further  loss  of  4  per  cent.  The  fry  loss 
was  not  large,  not  taking  into  account  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  by  accident.  Plants  of 
fry  were  made  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  all  of  September,  in  various  bodies  of  water 
in  the  provinces  of  Cordoba,  Buenos  Aires, 
Tucuman,  Salta  and  San  Luis. 

From  what  we  have  accomplished  with  the 
brook  trout  at  Nahuel  Huapi  and  La  Cumbre, 
I  am  led  to  believe  that,  by  gradually  breeding 
them  up  to  it  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years,  these  fish  can  be  successfully  reared  in 
very  warm  water. 

The  second  shipment  of  eggs  of  American 
fishes  to  the  Argentine  Republic  resulted  rather 
disastrously.  One  of  the  superintendents  of  this 
section  left  New  York  early  in  June,  1904,  wifh  20,- 
000  eggs  of  steelhead  trout  ( Salmo  gairdneri )  and 
50.000  rainbow  trout  ( Salmo  irideus )  eggs.  Off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  the  steelhead  eggs  com¬ 
menced  hatching  rapidlv  and  before  reaching 
Rio  Janeiro  these  had  all  to  be  put  overboard. 
The  rainbow  trout  eggs  carried  very  badly,  and 
nearly  all  were  lost  by  July  23.  On  this  date 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 


New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St. 


Meriden,  Conn. 
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Back  of 

is  the  certificate 
of 


A 


$oo 


$37.50  to  $362  net 

The  certificate  is  new,  but  the  test  is  not, 
for  every  Fox  gun  ever  made  has  been 


proved  by  (A~7>0  the  firing  of  enormous  over¬ 
charges,  v - x  the  same  as  required  by  the 

European  Governments. 

Genuine  (imported)  Krupp  Fluid  Steel 
barrels;  extra  strong  where  powder  strain  is 
greatest.  Several  hundred  inspections  and 
tests  insure  protection  and  safety. 

One-half  the  parts  of  other  guns;  each 
part  twice  the  size  and  strength.  The  Fox 


rotary  bolt  forever  prevents 
the  gun  shooting  loose.  Fox 
coil  mainspring,  and  coil  top 
lever  spring  never  break. 

The  Fox  Gun  is  perfect  in  “hang,”  pene¬ 
tration,  general  shooting  qualities,  etc. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  Fox, 
give  his  name,  and  order  direct  from  the 
factory.  Write  for  our  art  gun  catalog.  A 
postal  card  brings  it.  Free,  of  course. 


GuN  Co.  4670  N.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief  ”  gives  ail 
the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the  editor  can 
afford  to  pay  a  reward  for  an  error 
found  in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says  so,  you 
may  depend  on  it.”  Sold  by  alt 
dealers.  Price,  twenty=five  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 
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96  Per  Cent. 


The  Wind  Blew  a  Gale 


In  its  write-up  on  the  Second  Annual  Trap¬ 
shooting  tournament  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Prospect  Shooting  Association  the  Baltimore  Sun 
says: — 


"Lester  German,  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  most 
popular  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  expert  shoot¬ 
ers  in  this  or  any  other  country,  made  High 
Score  in  the  Professional  class. 

“His  score  establishes  a  record.  In  the  two 
days  he  shot  at  400  targets  from  the  20-yard 
mark  and  made  a  96  per  cent,  gait.” 


Mr.  German  Shot 


Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  “Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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:ED  DIXON’S  graphite 

id  lock  mechanism  in  perfect 
Booklet 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  X 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price.  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


the  few  remaining  live  eggs  were  planted  in 
Laguna  La  Grande,  as  it  was  deemed  impossible 
to  reach  the  Nahuel  Huapi  hatchery  with  any 
alive. 

The  third  shipment  was  more  successful,  al¬ 
though  far  from  satisfactory.  Early  in  January, 
1905,  one  of  our  superintendents  left  New  York 
with  300,000  brook  trout  ( Salvelinus  fontinalis ) 
eggs,  224,000  lake  trout  (Cristivomer  namaycush ) , 
100.000  quinnat  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus  tschazey- 
tscha ),  92,000  rainbow  trout  (Salmo  irideus)  and 
30,000  landlock  salmon  ( Salmo  salar  sebago), 
arriving  in  Buenos  Aires  Feb.  4.  On  arrival  in 
the  city,  the  quinnat  salmon  eggs  were  found 
to  be  practically  all  dead,  while  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  rainbows  were  either  dead  or  dying. 
Ihe  landlocked  salmon,  brook  and  lake  trout 
were  in  much  better  condition,  the  percentage 
of  loss  en  route  having  been  comparatively 
small.  The  greater  portion  of  the  live  eggs 
were  taken  to  the  Nahuel  Huapi  hatchery,  where 
they  were  hatched  with  fair  success.  At  attempt 
was  made,  however,  to  hatch  a  few  landlocked 
salmon,  brook  and  lake  trout  eggs  in  a  tempo¬ 
rary  hatching  plant  erected  at  Alta  Gracia,  in 
the  Province  of  Cordoba.  The  water  to  be  used 
was  from  a  small  mountain  stream,  it  being 
hoped  that  the  weather  would  be  sufficiently 
cold  at  this  time— the  latter  part  of  March— to 
reduce  the  water  temperature  here  to  about  S3 
degrees  F. 

The  fourth  shipment  yielded  even  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  first.  On  Feb.  10,  1906,  I  left 
New  York,  en  route  to  Argentina  via  England, 
with  300,000  quinnat  salmon  ( Oncorhynchus 
tschawytscha)  eggs.  122.500  sockeye  salmon 
( Oncorhynchus  nerka),  98,200  silver  salmon  {On¬ 
corhynchus  kisutch) ,  80,000  lake  trout  ( Cristivomer 
namaycush),  60.000  brook  trout  ( Salvelinus  fonti¬ 
nalis),  30.000  landlocked  salmon  ( Salmo  salar 
sebago),  and  25.000  rainbow  trout  {Salmo  irideus) . 
At  Southampton,  England,  on  Feb.  23,  I  re¬ 
ceived  25,000  Atlantic  salmon  {Salmo  salar)  eggs 
from  the  Earl  of  Denbigh’s  fisheries  in  North 
Wales.  On  March  17  I  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires, 
but  I  was  unavoidably  delayed  here  for  ten  days, 
ihe  losses  from  the  time  the  eggs  were  packed 
at  the  hatcheries  in  the  United  States  and  North 
Wales  until  reshipped  on  March  27,  en  route  to 
the  Santa  Cruz  hatchery,  in  southern  Argentina, 
were  as  follows:  Quinnat  and  sockeye  salmon, 
1  per  cent,  each;  brook  trout  and  lake  trout, 
the  same,  silver  and  landlocked  salmon,  2  per 
cent,  each;  Atlantic  salmon,  only  5  per  cent., 
while  it  was  20  per  cent,  on  one  lot  of  rainbow 
and  60  per  cent,  on  another.  From  this  time 
until  all  of  the  eggs  were  hatched,  April  30,  the 
losses  of  eggs  and  alevins  were  as  follows: 
Quinnat  and  silver  salmon,  only  2  per  cent.; 
sockeye  salmon,  4  per  cent.;  lake  trout  and  land¬ 
locked  salmon,  only  5  per  cent.;  brook  trout,  20 
per  cent,  (mostly  fish  hatched  en  route  because 
of  the  delay  in  Buenos  Aires),  and  Atlantic  sal¬ 
mon  and  rainbow  trout,  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Santa  Cruz  hatchery  is  supplied  with 
water  from  two  springs,  which  do  not  run  more 
than  125  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  48  degrees  F.  When  the  shortage 
of  this  water  supply  is  considered,  it  is  little 
less  than  remarkable  that  we  were  able  to  hold 
the  large  numbers  of  6-months’  old  fish  (about 
30,000,  the  greater  number  being  Pacific  Coast 
salmon)  which  we  had  on  hand  Nov.  1,  1906 
(see  first  table),  and  have  them  in  perfect  state 
of  health  on  this  date.  In  fact,  they  were  as 
healthy  as  possible  on  Oct.  1,  1907.  one  year 
and  six  months  after  they  were  hatched.  The 
very  low  death  rate  from  Nov.  1,  1906,  to  Oct. 
1,  1907,  will  be  found  by  referring  to  the  last 
two  tables.  The  water  supply  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  hatchery  decreased  greatly  during  the 
summer  of  1907-8  (months  of  December.  Janu¬ 
ary  and  February),  and  the  fish  on  hand,  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  disease,  a  number  of  each  species 
were  planted  during  these  months. 

On  January  18,  1908,  the  fifth  lot  of  eggs 
brought  from  the  United  States  to  Argentina 
left  New  York,  numbering  as  follows-:  300,000 
quinnat  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  tschawytscha) ,  104,- 
000  sockeye  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  nerka),  90.000 
silver  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  kisutch),  75,000  lake 
trout  {Cristivomer  namaycush) ,  75,000  brook  trout 
{Salvelinus  fontinalis),  30,000  rainbow  trout 
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Rainproof  Hunting  Togs 

Wear  Duxbak  clothing  to  protect  yourself  from  cold 
rain,  heavy  storms  and  biting  winds.  Our  Special 
Duck  Shooter’s  coat  means  warmth,  health  and  luxur¬ 
ious  comfort. 

The  “Special”  is  made  of  Duxbak  (rain-proofed) 
cloth  with  wool  flannel  lining  throughout  body  and 
interlined  with  oiled  silk;  ulster  collar;  special 
pockets;  absolutely  wind,  weather  and  water-proof; 
ideal  for  duck  blinds. 

Duxbak  garments  will  fit  you— and  keep  on  fitting 
you.  Rightly  made  from  fabric  to  finish— not  to  fit  a 
price  but  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Sportmen’s  Clothing 


For  Men 
and  Women 


We  control  the  exclusive  right  in  the  United  States  to  use  the 
cravenetting  process  on  sportsmen's  clothing.  Duxbak  is  a  rain- 
proofed,  close-woven  fabric,  made  for  rough-outdoor-wear.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Duxbak  can  be  had  in  all  outer  garments.  Comes 
in  light  tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)"  express  prepaid  :  Special  Duck 
Shooter’s  Coat,  $10.00  ;  Men’s  and  Women's  Coats,  $5.00  ;  Long  Trousers, 
$3.00  ;  Riding  Trousers,  $3.50  ;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00  ;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25  ;  other 
garments  in  proportion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  ship  direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  p'r  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  on'  v 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


reeJt&r 


Tcitefu£ 


w.  w. 
w.  w. 


‘Some  weeks  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  guns 
second  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker’s  ad  1  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  I  have  critically  compared  this  gun  with 
W.  R.'s,  J.  L.  &  S.'s  and  W.  &  C.  S.  guns  selling  at 
400  dollars  and  upwards,  and  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greener  as  regards  material,  workmanship  and  balance.  I 
have  owned  one  Greener  before  this,  have  owned  and  used  many 
guns  of  English  and  American  make,  and  consider  yours  far  superior 
to  any  other." — J.  H.  H.  B. ,  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  1  1-7-06. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns." 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

Greener,  44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

Greener,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 
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{Salmo  irideus),  15.000  landlocked  salmon  {Salmo 
salar  sebago),  and  3.000,000  cod  {Gad us  collar ias). 
1  personally  had  c barge  of  this  consignment  of 
eggs  to  Southampton,  England,  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mr.  Erank  Bropliy.  The  loss  of  the 
cod  eggs  was  almost  complete  when  we  arrived 
in  England,  hence  1  determined  not  to  attempt 
to  take  any  of  these  further.  Hie  loss  of  other 
eggs  was  very  small  indeed,  having  been  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  time  they 
were  packed  until  put  on  board  the  steamship 
Thames  on  Jan.  30,  en  route  to  Buenos  Aires. 
The  eggs  were  given  over  to  Mr.  Brophy’s 
charge  when  this  ship  left  her  dock  on  Jan.  1, 
and  m  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  lie 
was  given  20,000  Atlantic  salmon  eggs  which 
were  secured  from  the  Earl  of  Denbigh’s 
fisheries  in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Brophy  arrived 
with  the  eggs  at  the  hatchery  in  Santa  Cruz  on 
March  1. 

While  the  eggs  that  reached  the  hatchery  alive 
appeared  to  be  good,  they  were  not  as  strong 
as  a  similar  lot  brought  out  for  this  hatchery 
from  the  United  States  and  England  two  years 
previously,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  records.  The  death  rate  from  the  time  the 
eggs  were  put  into  the  hatching  trays  until 
they  had  finished  hatching  was  in  most  cases 
rather  high,  as  was  also  the  death  rate  of  fry 
during  the  month  of  March. 

The  lake  trout  from  this  hatchery  and  also 
the  landlocked  and  sockeye  salmon  are  planted 
in  Lago  Argentino  and  other  bodies  of  water 
nearby.  The  other  salmon  are  usually  planted 
in  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  and  tributaries  and 
Rio  Gallegos  and  tributaries.  The  brook  trout 
are  planted  in  tributaries  to  the  rivers  men¬ 
tioned,  also  in  the  tributaries  of  Lago  Argentino 
and  Lago  San  Martin.  The  rainbows  (first  lot 
of  eggs)  were  planted  in  tributaries  to  the  Rio 
Santa  Cruz.  Lago  Argentino  is  supplied  by 
several  small  rivers  and  streams  which  rise  in 
the  Andes  Mountains,  where  there  is  ice  and 
snow  the  entire  year.  The  Rio  Santa  Cruz 
rises  in  Lago  Argentino,  which  itself  is  situated 
in  the  Andes  Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  2,500 
to  3.000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  very  deep. 
This  lake  has  not  been  accurately  surveyed,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  25  to  30  miles  long  at  its 
greatest  length  and  from  6  to  8  miles  wide. 
It  is  in  the  territory  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is 
the  most  southerly  but  one  of  Argentina. 

On  May  6  of  this  year  I  left  New  York  with 
about  300.000  steelhead  trout  (Salmo  gairdneri). 
these  being  the  sixth  lot  of  eggs  to  leave  the 
United  States  for  the  Argentine  National  Gov¬ 
ernment.  These  eggs  were  taken  to  South¬ 
ampton.  England,  where  50,000  rainbow  eggs 
from  Germany  were  added  to  the  consignment. 
They  left  England  May  15,  arriving  ,in  Buenos 
Aires  on  June  7.  and  at  the  La  Cumbre  hatchery 
on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  The  loss  of 
eggs  en  route  from  the  United  States  was  very 
small,  and  not  over  10  per  cent,  on  the  rainbow 
eggs  from  Germany,  this  latter  loss  being  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  rough  handling  between  Germany 
and  England  in  the  absence  of  any  attendant 


THE  FISH  PROBLEM. 

Describing  a  series  of  experiments  intended 
to  determine  whether  or  not  fish  can  hear,  the 
Shooting  Times  says  there  was  a  small  pond 
under  the  shadow  of  a  shooting  lodge,  which 
was  literally  full  of  good-sized  trout.  One  side 
of  the  pond  was  rather  shallow,  and  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  afternoon  dozens  of  trout  were  to  be  seen 
basking  quite  near  the  shore.  The  experiment 
was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner:  A 
place  was  found  where  a  good  view  of  the  trout 
could  be  obtained,  the  experimenters  being  well 
hidden  and  remaining  so  all  the  time.  A  gun 
was  fired  repeatedly,  but  the  fish  took  not  the 
slightest  notice.  The  next  experiment  was  to 
strike  the  bank  sharply  with  a  large  stick,  and. 
although  this  was  done  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  pond,  its  im¬ 
mediate  effect  was  to  cause  every  trout  visible 
to  make  for  deep  water.  There  are  few  in 
Swaledale  who  believe  that  trout  can  hear. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts, 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodpre  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in. Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  PI.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 

various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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“Resorts 


+or  Sportsmen, 


“Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


Hti  n  ting — Fish  ing 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

tj  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa, 
tj  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<1  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<J  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  °f  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly, London  W„  ENGLAND 

Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 

311  Broadway  New  York  City 

— — 

PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay  birds, 
willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  January, 
abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach.  Va. 


I  can  arrange  for  sportsmen  for  hunting  trips  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  where  game  is  abundant  and 
sport  guaranteed.  Last  party  killed  5  lions  and  3  bears  in 
12  days’  trip.  Everything  provided  excepting  rifles  and 
liquors,  including  good  dogs,  which  are  a  necessity  for 
success  with  lions.  Terms  moderate.  Apply  MEXICO, 
care  Forest  and  Stream.  tf 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents  guides,  boats  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Doydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 


HORNS. 

Big  Horns  this  Year! 

Feed  has  been  good  and  bull  moose  have  thrived.  Season 
now  open.  Trout,  game  birds,  bear,  and  fur  are  plenty. 
VVe  have  a  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  on  the 
biggest  lake  in  N.  S.,  12  miles  from  nearest  town. 
Board  $2.00.  Guides  $2.50  and  found.  Canoes  50  cents  per 
day.  Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Boston  or  New  York 
to  Caledonia,  Queens  county,  N.  S.,  via  Yarmouth  boats 
and  H-  &  S.  W.  R.  R.  Notify  us  number  guides  re¬ 
quired  and  length  of  trip.  We  do  the  rest. 

P.  H.  MOORE,  President, 

CAMP  R0SSIGN0L,Ltd. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 


HUNTERS’  RETREAT. 

Good  partridge  and  rabbit  shooting.  For  particulars  write 
N.  B.  BROWN,  Bethel,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 


New  spruce  cabin  inn. 

located  hotel  in  Pocono  Mountain.  Rooms  en  suite  and  with 
private  bath.  All  amusements.  Special  rates,  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Grouse  or  pheasant,  rabbit,  deer  shooting  in  season.  Booklet. 
Cresco  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  W.  J.  &  M.  D.  Price,  Canadensis, Pa. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl ;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 
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Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 


Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Hook  Point  Camps,  Mattawamkeag  Lake,  the  haunt  of 
deer,  moose  and  duck,  where  Colonel  Roosevelt  enjoyed 
his  college  vacations  with  the  present  proprietor,  “Bill” 
Sewall.  Individual  camps,  open  fireplaces.  Motor  boats. 
Registered  guides.  Terms.  $2.00  per  day;  $10.50  per  week. 
Address,  W.  W.  SEWALL,  Island  Falls,  Me. 

Sebois  Bridge  Camps,  Pattern  Me.,  Luther  Hall,  Prop.— 
Situated  on  headwaters  of  Sebois  River,  between  East 
Branch  Penobscot  and  the  famous  Oxbow  region.  In¬ 
terested  parties  may  obtain  map  of  hunting  territory 
upon  application.  Our  teams  meet  parties  at  Patten. 
LUTHER  HALL,  Sebois  Bridge  Hunting  Camps,  Pat¬ 
ten,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

H.  R.  Horton,  Flagstaff,  Me.,  is  prepared  to  guide  hunt¬ 
ers  in  any  section  of  the  State.  Familiar  with  the  best 
moose  and  deer  territory.  Reports  best  conditions  for 
many  years.  Bear,  deer,  moose,  cat,  ducks  and  partridge 
shooting.  Services  now  available. 


Nova  Scotia. — Good  chances  for  sporting  men  in  Liscomb 
Woods,  Guysboro  county,  three  to  eight  miles  from  post 
road.  Moose  and  trout  plentiful.  Railroad  thirteen  miles. 
For  particulars  apply  to  JAS.  W.  MACDONALD 
(licensed  guide),  Caledonia,  Guysboro  Co.,  N.  S. 


For  good  hunting  and  good  fishing  and  good  camps, 
good  fare,  come  to  Randall  Camps  via  Moosehead  Lake, 
Lily  Bay  and  Roach  River.  Two  outlying  camps  pur¬ 
pose  for  hunting  big  game.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
moose  hunting.  Address  C.  H.  Randall,  Roach  River,  Me. 


A  good  place  to  take  your  hunting  trip  this  fall  at  Joe 
Mary  Lakes.  Moose,  deer,  bear,  partridge  and  other 
small  game  plentiful. 

Address  E.  W.  HARRIS,  West  Seboois,  Me. 

19  Via  Bangor  Aroostook  Railroad. 

Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey. — 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


KEDGEMAKOOGE  ROD  &  GUN  CLUB,  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA,  LTD.  The  above  Club  will  be  open  for  non¬ 
members  during  the  moose  hunting  season  of  1910.  For 
information  apply  to  L.  D.  MITCHELL,  Manager,  New 
Grafton,  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Milford  House  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  head¬ 
waters  or  lakes  of  the  Liverpool  or  Mersey  River.  It  is 
tha  starting  point  to  the  best  shooting  place  in  the 
province  for  large  and  small  game. 

A.  D.  THOMAS,  South  Milford,  Nova  Scotia. 


Sportsmen  who  are  looking  for  big  game  shooting,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity,  but  write  to  Geo.  B.  Campbell, 
Camp  Peep,  Griswold,  Maine.  Camps  on  the  line  of  rail¬ 
road.  Also  back  in  woods.  New  grounds  and  the  best  of 
everything. 

The  Forest  Home. — Located  at  Salmon  ponds  in  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me. ;  unexcelled  for  big  game  by  any  part  of  the 
State;  partridge  and  duck  shooting.  Sportsmen  have  choice 
of  stopping  at  farmhouse  or  at  camp  in  woods.  Terms  mod¬ 
erate.  Address  MILES  M.  CURRAN,  Benedicta,  Me. 


HUNTING  IN 
THE  MAINE  WOODS 


Deer,  moose,  partridge  and  ’coon  hunt¬ 
ing  in  season 

one  of  the  few  places  in  the  wilderness  where  the  whole 
family  can  go  and  each  find  enjoyment,  with  all  the 
material  comforts  of  home;  thirty  ponds  and  lakes  within 
radius  of  three  miles;  outlying  camps  on  Mt.  Katahdin, 
Rainbow  Lake,  Hurd  Pond;  reservations  limited  to  20 
during  Sept.;  12  during  hunting  season,  6  during  winter; 
when  snqwshoeing,  trapping,  tobogganing  and  the  perfect 
stillness  of  the  woods  can  be  enjoyed.  Guides,  outfits  and 
supplies  furnished;  daily  mail;  individual  log  camps. 

GUIDES  available  at  this  camp:  Joe  Frances,  John  L. 
Mitchell,  Jos.  Dennis,  Peter  Ranco,  Newell  Paul,  Sapiel 
Paul,  Jos.  Orson  and  others. 

HERBERT  M.  HOWES,  Debsconeag,  Me. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 


The  Rendezvous, 


Homosassa,  Fla. 
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Kjennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 

6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 

For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointerv 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDICIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

Fur  Sale. — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dugs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 

For  Sale — Ready  for  Delivery. — I  am  offering  for  sale  one 
of  the  finest  litters  of  Airedale  puppies  I  have  ever 
raised,  by  Ch.  The  Norseman  ex  Skelbrook  Judee.  These 
pups  are  strong  and  healthy,  having  free  range  of  my 
farm.  Also  some  very  fine  brood  bitches  for  sale. 

GEORGE  H.  GIBBS,  Pin  Oak  Kennels,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 

Dogs  broken  on  game.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Terms 
reasonable.  PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  L.  I. 

ROOKWOOD  KEN9IELS. — Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Rookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  lor  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

36  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

i  jS&x  AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 

Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
f  jaWitTlJSl  indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 

A'lfVXi  many  other  evils. 

li.--  NLr— ^  Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 

which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ; 

St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 

Berlin,  Germany. 

FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER'S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City.  • 

Spaying. 

Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply-  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

For  Sato. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

\\'e  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wtrimaus  Small-Moulh  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  'for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.  _ _ 

nnnni/  'J’Bfkll'F  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DlVvl/IV  1  IxvU  4  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 

HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale— Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

500Q  FERRETS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  price  list  and  catalog.  It’s  free. 

DE  KLEINE  BROS.,  Jamestown,  Mich.  Box  106. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

,  For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6%x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 


Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth,  12S 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Taxidorm  ists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 

SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

IS O  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 


Tel.  4205  Chelsea. 


Near  13th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED. 

A  few  of  the  right  sort  of  men — gentlemen  and  true  sports¬ 
men — to  join  me  in  forming  a  trout  fishing  and  shooting 
club  at_  Batchawana  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  48  miles  north  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Attractions  and  sport  unsurpassed.  If 
interested,  write  for  particulars  to  S.  B.  NEWBERRY 
(V.-P.  and  Mgr.  Sandusky  Cement  Co.),  Sandusky,  O. 

AGENTS  IN  EVERY  TOWN, 

Best  selling  household  article.  Start  at  once.  Large 
demand  for  goods.  $25  to  $50  a  week.  Success  assured. 
Investigate  to-day.  A.  LAGERSTROM  SUPPLY  CO., 
Cannon  Falls,  Minn.;  Lock  Box  183,  Dept.  3. 

A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha's  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.’  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Stick-Powder— Cream 

Your  choice  or  three  methods  with  the 
certainty  of  one  result — a  perfect  lather. 

Colgate’s  Shaving  Lather — whichever  way  you  make 
it — is  softening,  soothing,  sanitary.  It  is  best  in  its 
lasting  abundance.  Best  in  its  antiseptic  qualities  and 
in  freedom  from  uncombined  alkali.  (See  chemist’s 
report  below.)  And  best  in  its  skin-refreshing  effect 
that  leaves  your  face  so  delightfully  cool  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Do  not  ill-treat  your  face  and  handicap  your 
razor  bv  using  an  inferior  lather. 


W*i0*Q4  1 


“I  have  made  careful  examinations  of  Colgate’s  Shaving  Stick, 
Rapid  Shave  Powder  and  Shaving  Cream.  I  find  that  all  of  these 
Shaving  Preparations  are  notably  free  from  uncombined  alkali  and 
in  the  form  of  shaving  lather,  all  are  germicidal.” 

(Signed)  FRANK  B.  GALLIVAN,  Ph.D. 
August  25,  1910.  Hathaway  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THREE  METHODS— ONE  RESULT 

e  original  nickeled  box. 

The  powder  that  shortens  the  shave 
perfected  cream. 


aving 


Colgate’s  Shaving  Cream:  Th 


Trial  Size  of  Stick,  Powder  or  Cream  sent  for  4c. 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  46,  55  John  St.,  New  York  (Estab.  1806) 

Makers  of  the  famous  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap, Talc  Powder  and  Perfume 


NICKELED  BOX 


COLGATE'S 

SHAVING 

stick 


COLGATE'S 

RAPID-SHAVE; 
POWDER  : 

"'PawaoB'li 
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THE  NEW  MUSK-OX  CALVES 

From  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  the  New  York  Zoological  Society. 
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OF  ALL  THE  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  IN  THE  WORLD 


there  can  be  only  one  best.  Every  man  interested  in  shooting  owes  it  to  himself  to  at  least  be 
posted  before  he  makes  up  his  mind  which  is  the  best. 

If  one  of  our  salesmen  could  come  to  you  and  show  you  a  Stevens  No.  522  Trap-Shooter  you  would 
probably  give  him  an  opportunity  to  at  least  explain  the  good  features  of  this  gun. 

In  the  meantime  won't  you  let  us  do  this  as  well  as  we  can  by  correspondence?  There  are  certain  exclusive 
features  in  this  6-Shot  Repeating  Shotgun  that  no  other  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  use. 

If  you  will  send  us  a  short  line  we  will  send  you  a  detailed  description,  and  you  will  be  that  much  nearer  to 
finding  out  which  is  the  best 

OF  ALL  THE  REPEATING  SHOTGUNS  IN  THE  WORLD 


Made  with  fall  choke  30-inch  barrel,  fancy  stock,  straight  grip,  checked  grip  and  forearm  slide.  Stock  14  inches  in 
length,  drop  at  heel  2/i  inches,  drop  at  comb  1 H  inches,  weight  lY\  pounds.  No  deviations.  The  No.  522  lists 
at  $40.00.  Made  also  as  No.  525  De  Luxe  with  straight  or  pistol  grip,  barrel  length  26  to  32  inches,  and  reasonable 
options.  The  No.  525  lists  at  $50.00. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  324,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America’;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog.’ 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepiy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories.”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature,  lfis  Creation.  The-  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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A  bent  pin,  a 
bit  of  string  and 
a  stick  don’t  ap¬ 
peal  as  they  did 
in  our  boyhood 
days.  Write  to 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

for  catalog  “  F  ”  if  you’re  going  fish¬ 
ing.  We’ve  gear  and  tackle  for 
catching  anything  from  minnow  bait 
to  sword  fish. 

SHANNON 
816  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WEATHER  ON 
SHOOTING. 

To  all  who  are  fond  of  sport  with  the  gun 
the  effect  of  weather  on  the  behavior  of  game 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  moment.  Snipe, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  birds,  says  G.  B. 
S.  in  the  Field,  alter  their  behavior  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  wind  and  temperature.  Among  the 
many  days’  snipe  shooting  I  have  enjoyed  in 
Indian  two  in  particular  serve  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  weather  conditions  to  a  greater  extent 
than  I  ever  experienced  before  or  since.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  these  two  particular  days  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  same  season.  The  first  was  a  day 
in  December.  I  had  received  an  invitation  to 
spend  my  Christmas  leave  with  a  friend  and  his 
wife  in  Northern  Sind,  of  which  province  he 
was  a  civil  officer,  and  consequently  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  each  cold  season  touring 
through  his  district.  The  place  he  selected  for 
his  Christmas  camp — chiefly,  I  think,  for  my 
benefit,  as  he  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman  him¬ 
self — was  close  to  a  jheel  usually  full  of  snipe. 
After  eighteen  hours’  railway  journey  1  found 
camels  waiting  for  me  at  the  nearest  roadside 
station  to  the  camp,  and  a  pleasant  though 
somewhat  chilly  twelve-mile  ride  in  the  early 
dawn  brought  me  to  the  camp  in  time  for  break¬ 
fast.  In  the  previous  month  of  July  I  had, 
through  a  fall  in  a  hurdle  race,  broken  both  my 
wrists,  and  they  were  still  so  weak  that  shoot¬ 
ing  for  any  length  of  time  became  too  painful 
to  be  enjoyable.  Consequently  I  was  in  no 
hurry  to  begin,  but  about  noon,  accompanied 
by  a  shikari  and  three  or  four  beaters,  I  sallied 
forth  to  the  jheel.  The  day  was  hot  for  De¬ 
cember;  there  was  a  bright  sun,  no  wind,  and 
the  covert  was  thick.  As  might  be  expected  in 
such  circumstances,  the  birds  lay  close,  and 
when  they  rose  flew  slowly,  alighting  again 
after  going  but  a  very  short  distance.  Stand¬ 
ing  still,  I  moved  each  beater  in  succession  a 
few  yards,  and  having  dropped  four  or  five 
birds,  stopped  shooting  to  gather  them  before 
moving  on.  Had  I  not  done  so  I  should  have 
lost  more  birds  in  the  thick  covert  than  I  actu¬ 
ally  did.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  killed 
two  snipe  with  one  barrel,  the  second,  of  course, 
accidentally. 

After  shooting  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  my 
injured  wrists  entirely  gave  out,  and  I  stopped 
shooting  and  counted  the  bag.  I  found  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  forty-two  snipe  and  one  teal,  prob¬ 
ably  a  pricked  bird,  which  had  been  foolish 
enough  not  to  rise  until  I  was  within  twenty 
yards  of  it.  The  expenditure  in  cartridges  was 
only  sixty,  and  under  normal  conditions  I 
should  have  heartily  congratulated  myself  on 
straight  shooting,  as  well  as  on  the  weight  of 
the  bag.  The  snipe  that  day  afforded  a  very 
easy  mark,  flying  slowly  and  straight  without 
the  distinctive  and  fascinating  zigzag  course 
which  they  usually  adopt  when  rising  in  front 
of  the  gun. 

The  second  day  was  about  six  weeks  later, 
in  February,  and  also  in  Sind,  but  a  good  deal 


That  Cold  Room 


on  the  side  of  the  house  where 
winter  blasts  strike  hardest  always 
has  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest  of  the  house.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  quickly  or  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  for  a  long  period. 
That  can’t  be  done  by  the  regular 
method  of  heating  without  great 
trouble  and  overheating  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  only  reliable 
method  of  heating  such  a  room 
alone  by  other  means  is  to  use  a 


>£RFECT10 

Smokeless 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


which  can  be  kept  at  full  or  low  heat  for  a  short  or  long  time. 

Four  quarts  of  oil  will  give  a  glowing  heat  for  nine  hours, 
without  smoke  or  smell. 

An  indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 
Filler-cap  does  not  screw  on;  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle, 
and  is  attached  by  a  chain  and  cannot  get  lost. 

An  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to 
remove  and  drop  back  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  unscrewed 
in  an  instant  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.  Has  a  cool  handle. 


Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(Incorporated! 


WOODCRAFT  ‘ 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  ot 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  'should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired!  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 
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TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive,  playground  in  the  world. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Gama. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department, 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Hunting  in  Many  Lands. 

Contents:  Hunting  in  East  Africa,  W.  A.  Chanler.  To 
the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  George  H.  Gould.  A  Canadian 
Moose  Hunt,  Madison  Grant.  A  Hunting  Trip  in  India, 
Elliott  Roosevelt.  Dog  Sledging  in  the  North,  D.  M. 
Barringer.  Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Henry  T.  Allen. 
A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Sierras,  Alden  Sampson.  The 
Ascent  of  Chief  Mountain,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The 
Cougar,  Casper  W.  Whitney.  Big  Game  of  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Hunting  in  the  Cattle 
Country,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Wolf  Coursing,  Roger  D. 
Williams.  Game  Laws,  Charles  E.  Whitehead.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  George  S.  An¬ 
derson.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Protection  Act. 
Head  Measurements  of  the  Trophies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Exposition.  National  Park 
Protective  Act.  Price  $2.50. 

Modern  Sporting  Gunnery. 

Written  by  the  well-known  English  gun  expert  Mr. 
Henry  Sharp,  and  contains  525  pages  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  tells  of  the  various  makes  of  guns  and  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  art  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  mechanism,  bor¬ 
ing,  effect  of  different  loads,  and  gives  the  results  of 
scientific  experiments.  It  tells  “why”  in  entertaining  and 
easily  understood  language,  and  is  a,  book  every  lover  of 
gun  or  rifle  should  have  in  his  library.  Cloth  bound. 
Postpaid,  $1.70. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun. 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  contributed 
to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  Price,  $2.00. 

My  Friend  the  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  An  inimitable  study  of  the  noblest 
of  our  game  birds,  following  the  ruffed  grouse  deep  into 
his  haunts,  detailing  the  experiences  of  more  than  60 
years  in  the  field,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  habits, 
life,  history  and  habitat  of  the  game.  A  most  delightful 
reminder  of  happy  days  with  upland  game.  Cloth,  150 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


Inter-Ocean  Hunting  Tales. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph.  A  collection  of  stories  such  as 
are  told  about  the  camp-fire.  Mr.  Randolph  offers  a  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  bounded  only  by  the  two  oceans,  replete 
with  incident,  interesting  from  its  novel  viewpoint  and 
dealing  with  every  kind  of  game  that  falls  to  the  rifle 
of  the  American  sportsman,  Cloth,  200  pages.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Containing  hints  on  camp  shelter  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 


Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Jack  Among  the  Indians; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  $1,25. 


Jack  in  the  Rockies; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventure  With  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  .pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  the  Young  Canoeman. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  286  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  the  Young  Trapper. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 


Manual  of  Taxidermy  for  Amateurs. 

C.  J.  Maynard.  A  complete  guide  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds  and  animals.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 


My  Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains,  Trapping, 
Trading  and  Indian  Fighting. 

W.  T.  (Bill)  Hamilton.  The  author  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers.  _  Bill  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1825,  and  was  on  the  plains  in  1842,  trapper, 
Indian  fighter,  sign  talker,  trader,  scout  and  guide  so 
long  as  the  old  West  survived.  This  book  is  the  simple 
unaffected  story  of  his  adventurous  life,  more  thrilling 
and  full  of  personal  interest  than  any  romance.  Cloth. 
Illustrated,  223  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 
Need  of  .  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Rhymes  of  the  Stream  and  Forest. 

Frank  Merton  Buckland.  A  charming  collection  of 
verse  by  an  author  who  knows  and  loves  nature  well. 
A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for  fishermen,  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  standard  fly-book. 
Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper.  Sumptuously  bound.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 

The  Still-Hunter. 

Theo.  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Deer- 
Stalking.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  390  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop.  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners. 

Perry  D.  Frazer.  A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod 
maker,  carrying  him  from  first  principles  through  all 
phases  of  successful  rod  making.  There  is  no  theorizing 
or  speculation.  All  terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of 
rods  and  woods  are  treated  of.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four 
full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1. 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

James  A.  Henshall.  The  standard  work  on  the  black 
bass,  comprising  a  complete  scientific  and  life  history 
of  the  black  bass,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
angling  and  fly-fishing,  a  full  description  of  tackle  and 
implements,  and  general  observations.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
470  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.00. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With. 

Fred  Mather.  Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with 
rod  and  gun  from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  fishes  and  birds  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Angling  Friends. 

Fred  Mather.  A  Second  Series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With.”  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

Training  vs.  Breaking. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or,  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Skipjack. 

Complete  plans  and  instructions  for  building  a  light 
draft  sloop.  Plans  and  directions  easily  followed.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Knockabout. 

A  wholesome  boat  for  all-around  cruising  and  racing; 
32ft.  O.  W.,  10ft.  beam,  26in.  draft.  Full  working  plans 
and  drawings,  with  instructions  for  building.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1*  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  w« 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  ot 
fifty  years,  spent  in  tile  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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further  south.  It  was  in  every  way  a  complete 
contrast.  The  ground  consisted  of  fallow  rice 
fields,  affording  but  little  covert  for  the  many 
birds  they  held.  The  - day  was  very  cold,  with 
a  drizzly  rain,  no  sun,  and  a  gale  of  wind  blow¬ 
ing.  The  snipe  were  extremely  wild,  and  I 
tried  them  up  wind,  down  wind,  and  across 
wind,  finding,  on  that  day,  down  wind  in  every 
way  the  best.  The  birds  rose  mostly  quite  out 
of  range,  but  were  compelled  to  turn  up  wind, 
and  rising  very  high,  they  came  back  over  me. 
giving  the  most  sporting  shots.  When  killed 
dead  the  bodies  were  carried  thirty,  forty,  and 
even  fifty  yards  by  the  wind  before  reaching 
the  ground.  Beaters,  of  course,  were  not  re¬ 
quired.  to  put  the  birds  up,  and  I  made  the  two 
men  with  me  walk  twenty  or  thirty  yards  be¬ 
hind,  one  on  each  flank,  and  confine  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  marking  down  and  picking  up  the  dead 
birds.  This  time  there  were  no  four  or  five 
birds  dead  on  the  ground  at  once,  and  I  lost 
none  that  I  killed. 

Starting  about  half-past  ten  I  shot  on  until 
well  into  the  afternoon,  and  by  then  had  killed 
and  gathered  sixteen  couple.  The  actual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  cartridges  I  have  forgotten,  but  it 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety. 

Now.  which  of  these  two  days  was  the  more 
enjoyable?  On  the  first  everything  was  in 
favor  of  the  gun,  on  the  second  everything  in 
favor  of  the  bird.  While  changing  my  wet 
clothes  before  my  homeward  journey,  and  men¬ 
tally  comparing  the  two  days.  I  unhesitatingly 
gave  the  palm  to  that  just  ended.  The  first  day 
lacked  variety,  and  it  required  but  little  skill  to 
kill.  On  the  second  day  every  bird  bagged  be¬ 
came  a  distinct  incident;  every  variety  of  shot 
presented  itself;  the  snipe  were  full  of  life  and 
cunning,  swerving  intentionally  when  the  gun 
was  raised,  and  being  blown  out  of  their  course 
suddenly  .by  'an  extra  heavy  puff  of  wind. 

In  hot  countries  snipe  seldom  present  such  a 
difficult  target  as  in  England,  and  it  added  to 
my  pleasure  to  be  reminded  of  the  old  country 
by  weather  as  well  as  by  really  good  birds. 
Most  shooters  will  probably  agree  with  me  that 
the  second  day,  gave  the  better  sport. 


BOTTOM-FISHING  IN  LOWER  BURMA. 

Burma  is  a  paradise  for  the  angler,  for 
Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  an 
important  tenet  of  this  faith  is  that  life  must 
not  be  destroyed.  As  a  consequence  the  lakes 
and  ponds  teem  with  all  sorts  of  fish.  The 
smallest  sheet  of  water  at  least  holds  murral, 
fish  so  tolerant  of  lack  of  their  natural  element, 
that  they  can  be  kept  alive  for  hours  after  they 
are  caught  by  simply  moistening  them  at  in¬ 
tervals.  Indeed  when  a  small  pond  dries  up  in 
the  course  of  the  hot  weather,  the  murral 
straightway  bury  themselves  in  the  soft  mud, 
and,  if  undisturbed,  remain  there  aestivating 
until  the  rains  come  and  release  them. 

Another  fish  common  in  Burma  is  a  small 
perch,  very  probably  a  close  relative  of  the 
famous  climbing  perch,  popularly  supposed  to 
make  excursions  out  of  the  water  in  order  to 
climb  trees.  The  little  Burmese  perch  does 
nothing  so  outre  as  this,  but  in  its  way  it  is 
an  adventurous  small  creature,  for  after  rain  it 
makes  up  every  tiny  rivulet,  however  shallow. 
When  the  level  of  the  Kan-Dau-Gyee  Lake,  at 
Rangoon,  has  risen  with  the  first  showers  of  the 
monsoon,  one  can  everywhere  see  the  partly 
submerged  grass  moving,  as  the  adventurous 
perch  forage  about,  with  their  backs  almost 
out  of  the  shallow  water. 

This.  Kan-Dau-Kyee  Lake  is  full  of  fish — ■ 
huge  siluroids,  fat  labeo,  hungry  murral,  silvery 
notopterus,  semi-transparent  gudgeon,  and  a 
host  of  other  kinds  stock  its  waters. 

The  murral,  and  by  this  name  I  include  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  Ophiocephalus  family,  is  a 
fish  much  sought  after  by  the  native  angler. 
There  are  numbers  of  natives  in  Burma,  be  it 


understood,  who  are  either  not  Buddhists  at 
all,  or  if  so,  are  not  so  strict  as  to  exclude  fish 
from  their  menu.  Madrasses,  many  of  whom 
go  over  to  Burma,  are  often  skilful  fishermen, 
and  it  is  from  Madras  that  bainy  fibre,  one  of 
the  few  decent  substitutes  for  gut,  comes.  .  The 
esteem  in  which  the  murral  is  held  is  due  to  its 
solid  flesh,  few  bones,  and  previously  described 
vitality.  Fishing  for  the  murral,  too,  is  an  art 
in  which  patience  and  the  ability  to  sit  quiet  are 
important  factors.  The  native,  as  we  all  know, 
is  very  patient,  and  excels  in  sitting  still. 

Murral  are  generally  fished  for  with  a  live 
bait,  and  this  no  doubt  is  by  far  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  of  angling  for  them.  In  the  ponds 
of  the  government  gardens  at  Rangoon  I  have 
seen  natives  fishing  with  a  live  mole-cricket,  a 
method  of  fishing  never  observed  by  me  any¬ 
where.  else.  When  live'  bait  are  unobtainable,  a 
good  substitute  is  a  dead  prawn.  The  ophioce- 
phali  have  their  eyes  set  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
clear  evidence  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
looking  upward.  We  find  accordingly  that 
these  fish  feed  largely  at,  or  close  to,  the-  sur¬ 
face.  The  live  bait  need  not  then  be  set  low, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half,  from  the  float  does  well. 
I  at  first  always  used  double  gut  when  tank 
fishing  for  murral,  and  did  not  often  get  my 
tackle  cut.  Later,  however,  when  trying  these 
methods  for  the  large  murral  of  a  Punjab  river, 
I  was  sadly  disillusioned,  getting  my  stout  gut 
shorn  through  again  and  again  by  these  fishes’ 
teeth.  After  that  experience  I  recommend  fine 
gimp  for  this  fishing. 

The  siluroids  grow  to  vast  dimensions  in  the 
tanks  and  lakes  of  Burma.  I  remember  well 
my  astonishment  and  dismay  when,  fishing  with 
a  little  trout  rod  and  worm,  in  a  small  pond  at 
Prome,  I  hooked  a  monster  of  perhaps  thirty 
pounds.  This  fish,  after  running  me  all  over 
the  pool,  sprang  into  the  air,  in  order  perhaps 
to  show  me  his  size,  and  directly  afterward 
bit  my  slender  gut  in  two. 

The  great  Rangoon  lake  affords  excellent 
notopterus  fishing.  I  apologize  for  the  name, 
but  there  is  no  trivial  English  one  that  would 
serve  to  indicate  with  certainty  the  fish  I  mean. 
A  wooden  bridge,  spanning  an  arm  of  the  lake, 
was  my  favorite  spot.  Here,  when  I  fished  from 
the  middle  of  the  bridge,  there  was  a  good 
depth  of  water  right  under-  the  point  of  my  rod ; 
and  when  a  good  fish  happened  to  be  hooked 
it  could  be  drawn  to  one  or  other  bank  and 
netted  there.  The  notopterus  is  a  silvery,  thin¬ 
sided,  but  somewhat  deep  fish,  and  takes  a 
worm  with  avidity  when  the  water  is  in  good 
order.  The  common  size  is  about  half-a-pound, 
with  an  occasional  three-quarter-pounder. 

Labeo  attain  large  dimensions  in  Burmese 
wavers.  The  well-known  rohu  of  Bengal  is  one 
of  the  numerous  labeo  family.  All  are  deep, 
thick,  carp-like  fish,  and  are  to  be  angled  for 
with  paste  bait.  It  is  in  fact  glorified  roach 
fishing,  but  as  the  labeos  run  so  much  heavier, 
the  tackle  has  to  be  different.  Rohu  are  quite 
commonly  ten  or  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  and 
in  large  waters  one  must  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  fish  of  thrice  this  size. 

The  large  siluroids,  or  fresh-water  sharks,  as 
they  are  often  called,  are  to  be  taken  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  baits.  One  lure  is  a  large  live  bait 
picketed  to  the  bottom.  If  preferred,  the  live 
bait  may  be  suspended  from  a  float,  but  it  must 
be  on  or  close  to  the  bottom,  for  the  siluroids 
are  very  different  in  their  habits  from  murral. 
I  have  often,  too,  taken  fresh-water  sharks  on 
dead  bait,  or  a  bunch  of  worms.  The  smaller- 
sized  ones,  in  rivers  and  clear  ponds,  will  often 
take  a  spoon  well.  I  have  caught  a  good  many 
up  to  six  pounds  or  ,so,  with  a  tiny  spoon  cast 
like  a  fly,  and  a  single-handed  trout  rod. 

The  fly-fisherman  will  do  no  great  things  in 
Lower  Burma,  it  is  best  there  to  put  one’s  flies 
away,  and  take  to  methods  of  fishing  which, 'if 
not  so  fascinating,  at  least  bring  certain  sport. — 
Fleur-de-Lys  in  the  Scottish  Field. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Lazos  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garmen ts  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Four  Collars! 
in  One! 


Here’s  a  new 
Sweater  Coat  with  a 
big  improved  feature- 
the  “Four-in-one”  collar. 

Y ou  can  convert  the  collar 
to  four  different  positions, 

!  from  a  smart  lapel  collar  to  a 
close-fitting  turtle-neck  effect, 
as  illustrated  below.  Knitted  in  the  famous 
Blauvelt  French  Stitch,  which  makes  a  most 
handsome,  elastic  and  durable  garment. 


SWEATERS 


are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  smart  styles  for  men  and 
women.  Every  garment  is  full  fashioned  to  a  selvage  and 
HAND  finished,  which  makes  it  practically 
The  buttonholes  are  hand-made  and  will  not  fray,  tear 
out  or  enlarge.  The  pockets  are  reinforced  and 
will  not  bulge  or  lose  their  shape.  * 

Once  wear  a  smart  Blauvelt  Full  Fash¬ 
ioned”  Sweater,  and  you  will  never 
wear  the  ordinary  kind.  Any  deal¬ 
er  can  supply  you  if  you  ask  him. 

If  he  won’t,  order  from  us. 


1  i.  11c  v,  - 

k  Write  for  latest  Style  Book 
The  Blauvelt  Knitting  Co 


14  Campbell  Street 

Newark,  N. 


RHEUMATISM &GOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR  SPILLS 

SAFE.&.  EFFECTIVE,50c&SI 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  93HENRY ST.  BROOKLYN .  N  .Y. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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WM.  MILLS  <&  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 


You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 

28 

John  Street 
New  York 

Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 


GUN  CABINET 
$12.5° 

Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  Sew'yoV* 


C&mp  Life  ii\  the  Woods 

HAMILTON  GIBSON - 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief”  gives  all 
the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the  editor  can 
afford  to  pay  a  reward  for  an  error 
found  in  it.  “if  the  Brief  says  so,  you 
may  depend  on  it.”  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  Price,  twenty=five  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 
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No  other  Beverage  possesses 
so  many  pleasant  and  health¬ 
ful  qualities  as  does 

EVANS’ 

ALE 

It  gratifies  the  taste,  refresh¬ 
es  the  body,  and  builds  bone 
and  sinew.  A  “food  stuff” 
of  high  nutritive  value — 
wholesome  and  delicious. 

In  Splits  if  Desired. 

Clubs,  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Saloons. 

Dealers  Everywhere. 

C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Here's  to  You !  No  f“ss>  no 

trouble,  no 

bother.  Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 


Martini  {gin  base)  and  Manhattan  ( whiskey 
base )  are  the  most  popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 


G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.  Hartford  New  York  London 


INDIANS  Second-hand  HUNTING 

ANIMALS  BOOKS  FISHING 
FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 

920  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia 

Write for  JVeba  Catalog 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech- 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


EARLY  OCTOBER  DAYS. 

For  more  than  the  first  half  of  October- 
through  much  of  the  North — drouth  and  warm 
weather  have  worked  against  men  and  dogs  in 
behalf  of  the  birds.  In  swamp  and  woodland 
green  leaves  obscure  the  view,  while  hillsides, 
stubbles  and  even  swamps  are  dry  and  dusty, 
so  that  the  dogs  can  fyardly  use  their  noses. 
While  the  gunner  can  push  his  way  dry  shod 
through  swamps  which  in  ordinary  seasons  are 
impassable,  he  finds  little  there,  for  the  birds 
have  moved  away  to  localities  where  water  may 
be  had. 

Over  much  of  the  country  the  absence  of  sharp 
frosts  has  deprived  the  woodland  of  something 
of  the  brilliant  color  that  at  this  season  it  com¬ 
monly  wears,  and  oaks  and  beeches  are  as  green 
to-day  as  they  were  in  July.  Nevertheless  the 
ripened  leaves  are  dropping  from  the  birches, 
the  hickory  crowns  are  becoming  brown  and 
shriveled,  while  everywhere  tulips  are  yellow¬ 
ing  and  maples  reddening.  Down  through  the 
soft  October  haze  a  thousand  leaves  are  twirl¬ 
ing,  each  one  suggesting  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

If  birds  are  scarce,  and  the  dog  is  tired  and 
discouraged,  let  the  weary  shooter  take  the  shells 
from  his  gun  and  sit  down  a  while  to  rest.  If 
he  shall  stop  in  some  bit  of  woodland  where  tall 
trees  rise  branchless  toward  the  sky,  overtop¬ 
ping  red-crowned  dogwoods,  now  brilliant  with 
their  scarlet  fruit,  he  may  before  long  see  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at.  Very  likely  his  approach 
has  frightened  from  the  branches  of  the  dog¬ 
woods,  flocks  of  robins  that  were  gorging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  ripe  fruit,  and  from  the  leaves  be¬ 
neath  the  trees  a  horde  of  rusty  grackles  that 
were  gleaning  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the 
robins'  table.  Soon  these  birds  will  return  to 
the  feast,  and  will  come  close  about  him.  With 
them  will  be  a  few  shy  brown-coated  thrushes 
from  the  North,  a  flicker  or  two,  bluejays  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  larger  sparrows.  .Few 
things  are  more  interesting  than  to  remain  quiet 
and  watch  these  birds  as  they  eagerly  gather 
their  food.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  wild  alarm 
and  flight  of  the  little  gluttons  when  the  observer 
rises  to  his  feet  to  pursue  his  walk. 

Early  October  may  not  be  a  very  favorable 
time  for  shooting,  but  it  is  a  great  time  for 
observing  the  migrating  birds. 


SCENIC  BEAUTY  VALUABLE. 

An  interesting  and  important  decision  recently 
rendered  by  Judge  Robert  E.  Lewis,  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  gives,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  a  con¬ 
crete  value  to  beautiful  scenery  and  protects  this 
scenery  from  injury. 

Coming  down  through  a  canon  on  the  north 
slope  of  Pike’s  Peak,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the 
town  of  Cascade  is  situated,  is  a  beautiful  moun¬ 
tain  stream  forming  falls  in  the  canon  and  con¬ 
stituting  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  town. 
Recently  the  Empire  Water  and  Power  Company 
made  an  attempt  to  divert  the  water  from  this 
stream  for  the  purpose  of  generating  power,  and 
instituted  condemnation  proceedings. 

The  Cascade  Town  Company  resisted  these 
proceedings  on  the  ground  that  to  divert  this 
water  meant  the  destruction  of  the  chief  asset 
of  the  town  company,  since  it  is  the  beauty  of 
this  stream  and  its  falls  which  make  Cascade  the 
summer  resort  that  it  has  become. 

Judge  Lewis  granted  the  town  company  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction,  prohibiting  the  Empire  Water 
and  Power  Company  from  using  this  water  for 
the  intended  purposes.  The  decision  sustained 
the  contention  that  in  playing  its  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  beautiful  scenery  the  water  is  already  being 
put  to  beneficial  use  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  may  be  far  reach¬ 
ing. 


STRENGTH  IN  UNION. 

The  weak  spot  in  all  attempts  to  secure  better 
protection  of  natural  things  is  the  entire  lack  of 
organization  among  outdoor  people.  A  large 
share  of  the  public  is  interested  in  outdoor  life 
— in  the  sports  practiced  in  the  open  air,  in 
nature  and  its  study — the  way  of  the  bird  in  the 
air,  of  the  beast  on  the  earth,  of  the  plant  as 
it  turns  toward  the  light.  Too  often  this  in¬ 
terest  goes  no  further  than  the  consideration  of 
their  own  enjoyment.  They  do  not  regard  the 
general  good  nor  do  they  think  of  the  needs  in 
such  matters  of  their  children  or  their  children’s 
children. 

Yet  an  ever-increasing  number  of  people  is 
coming  to  feel  that  we  of  the  United  States, 
who  possess  such  undeveloped  resources,  should 
stop  trying  to  exploit  them  all  at  once  and  for 
our  own  immediate  benefit,  and  should  consider 
also  the  future  and  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us. 

Many  of  those  who  feel  this  are  working  hard 
to  carry  out  their  ideas.  Legislatures  are  asked 
to  pass  better  laws  for  protection  of  forests, 
streams,  fish  and  game,  to  authorize  replanting 
regions  stripped  of  timber,  to  prevent  stream 
pollution  and  to  protect  stream  heads.  Yet,  of 
all  this  work  much  is  being  done  unintelligently 
and  to  little  purpose.  The  reason  is  obvious. 


Outdoor  people,  nature  lovers  and  conserva¬ 
tionists  are  working  without  established  organi¬ 
zation  or  definite  plan,  and  without  knowledge 
of  what  is  being  done  by  others  interested  in 
the  same  thing.  The  conservation  idea  has  taken 
hold  of  the  public  mind,  but  is  only  vaguely 
understood  and  has  a  different  meaning  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities. 

If  all  the  people  who  desire  the  same  thing 
could  get  together,  thresh  out  their  ideas,  decide 
on  a  definite  course,  and  then  act  together,  the 
work  in  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested 
would  move  forward  much  faster.  In  the  physi¬ 
cal  sense  they  cannot  get  together,  for  they  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  country — a  few  here 
and  a  few  there.  What  they  might  do  with 
profit  is  to  endeavor  to  win  over  to  their  own 
way  of  thinking  their  neighbors  and  associates, 
and  then  to  take  up  in  Forest  and  Stream  the 
questions  that  interest  them,  discuss  them  there, 
and  by  means  of  such  discussion  learn  what 
other  people  are  doing,  what  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  need,  and  finally  what  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  most  effective  to  secure  results. 

Efforts  to  influence  legislation,  even  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  rarely  accomplish  much,  un¬ 
less  these  men  work  together.  The  political 
party  that  has  the  best  organization  wins  the 
most  victories.  Those  who  love  outdoor  life  and 
who  believe  that  outdoor  things  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  better  safeguarded,  will  not  secure 
this  end  until  they  recognize  that  a  wider  public 
sentiment  must  be  aroused  and  that  this  feeling 
must  have  organized  expression,  if  it  is  to  carry 
weight.  All  over  the  land  the  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  enthusiastic  conservationists  must 
be  convinced  that  the  public  good  demands  the 
better  protection  of  our  natural  resources,  water, 
soil,  forests  and  life. 


The  situation  along  the  international  boundary 
in  Ontario  and  Minnesota  has  improved  since 
last  week,  when  fifteen  towns  were  reported 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  forest  fires. 
The  loss  of  life  is  probably  not  so  great  as 
originally  supposed,  but  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  their  losses  of  property  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  game  have  been  frightful.  Fanned  by 
a  gale  of  wind,  and  with  the  whole  Rainy  River 
basin  so  parched  by  the  long  drouth  that  every¬ 
thing  was  ready  to  burn,  the  fire  swept  through 
the  region  so  rapidly  that  for  large  numbers  of 
people  to  escape  was  impossible.  Those  who 
had  time  to  do  so  turned  their  live  stock  out,  to 
escape  if  it  could,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was 
witnessed  by  many,  who  saw  moose,  deer,  bears, 
horses,  cattle  and  other  stock — all  possessed  by 
a  common  fear — traveling  in  company  away  from 
the  flames. 

R 

W.  P.  Titcomb,  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  died  suddenly  last  week  at  his  home 
in  Washington.  His  age  was  sixty-nine  years. 


Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia 

A  Trapper’s  Work— The  Black  Canyon  — Charlie 
Adams’  Woodcraft — A  Miner’s  Passing 

Part  IV. 

By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 


FROM  the  Lost  Lakes  we  took  a  course 
twelve  miles  due  south  until  we  inter¬ 
sected  the  Lo  Lo  trail.  From  thence  we 
had  the  choice  of  turning  west  for  several  miles 
until  we  intersected  the  trail  branching  off  to¬ 
ward  Jerry  Johnson's  cabin  on  Warm  Spring 
Creek  near  where  it  enters  the  Lochsaw,  or  we 
could  choose  a  way  through  the  timber  and  reach 
the  cabin  by  a  much  shorter  route.  This  Charley 
elected  to  do.  It  was  much  harder  going,  but 
he  never  chose  a  beaten  path  when  he  could 
make  his  way  without  one. 

I  saw  something  between  the  Lo  Lo  trail  and 
Jerry  Johnson’s  cabin  that  I  must  pause  long 
enough  to  criticise,  though  at  the  risk  of  appear¬ 
ing  tiresome.  We  were  heading  down  a  long 
comparatively  open  ridge  with  scattering  lodge 
pole  pine  growing  over  it.  Near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  ridge  we  appeared  upon  what 
at  first  glance  resembled  a  butcher’s  shambles. 
All  about,  for  several  acres  in  extent,  lay  the 
bones  of  innumerable  elk.  Elk  of  all  sizes  and 
conditions  lay  over  the  ground,  calves,  yearlings, 
cows,  bulls  with  great  fronts,  their  bones  picked 
clean.  No  sportsman  had  done  the  murder.  At 
first  I  thought  perhaps  the  animals  had  starved 
to  death,  until  looking  more  closely  I  could  see 
bullet  holes  in  some  of  the  skulls.  “Charley,  who 
did  that?” 

“Trappers,”  was  his  answer. 

“In  heaven’s  name,  for  what  purpose?” 

“Bear  bait.” 

The  human  fiend  had  sought  out  the  place 
where  a  noble  band  of  elk  had  yarded  in  the 
deep  snow  and  had  deliberately  shot  down  the 
entire  herd  that  their  festering  carcasses  might 
attract  the  bears  when  they  came  from  their 
dens  in  the  spring  and  perchance  a  few  of  the 
animals  that  came  to  feed  might  step  into  one 
of  his  steel  traps  arranged  cunningly  about  the 
feast  so  spread.  Over  a  hundred  of  the  noblest 
game  animals  on  earth  were  slaughtered  that 
some  miserable  creature-  might  increase  his 
chances  of  trapping  a  half  dozen  bears  whose 
pelts  would  bring  him  fifteen  dollars  each  on 
the  market.  I  turned  sick  at  contemplation  of 
the  destruction.  We  rode  on  down  the  ridge 
three  miles  to  the  trapper’s  cabin.  If  that  trap¬ 


per  ever  reads  this  article  he  \vill  know  who 
it  was  that  burnt  his  domicile. 

The  next  afternoon  we  made  Jerry  Johnson's 
place.  Jerry  was  not  jt  home,  but  we  made  our¬ 
selves  free  with  the  place,  as  is  the  custom  in 
the  West.  This  was  then  the  only  fixed  habita¬ 
tion  in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Kooskia.  Some  few 
trappers’  cabins  there  were  scattered  over  the 
country,  but  these  were  used  only  in  winter. 

Many  years  ago  Jerry  Johnson,  a  trapper  and 
hunter  in  Montana,  became  possessed  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  about  to  end  his  days  in  the  poor 
house.  The  matter  so  preyed  upon  his  mind 
that  he  sought  out  the  solitudes  of  the  hills  and 
resolved  to  end  his  existence  there.  Where  the 
warm  springs  pour  their  mineralized  waters  into 
the  Lochsaw,  he  found  a  spot  where  he  might 
build  himself  a  cabin  and  pass  his  time.  Fish 
and  game  were  plenty,  and  in  the  little  meadow 
below  the  place  grew  grass  sufficient  to  keep  his 
cayuses.  The  climate,  too,  was  not  so  severe 
but  that  the  hardier  vegetables  would  grow.  He 
erected  two  comfortable  cabins,  and  in  time  his 
place  became  known  to  the  few  travelers  who 
penetrated  the  wilderness.  Here  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  The  old  fellow  welcomed  all  who 
came,  refusing  compensation  for  his  hospitality. 

A  few  years  ago,  long  after  our  visit,  he  be¬ 
came  ill  in  midwinter  in  his  lonely  cabin.  Fie 
was  growing  old  and  feared  to  die  alone.  With 
infinite  toil  he  made  his  way  on  snowshoes  to 
the  Hunter  Hot  Springs,  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  by  the  people  there  was  taken  to  Missoula, 
where  he  died  in  a  hospital,  not,  however,  I  am 
glad  to  state,  as  a  county  charge.  With  his  death 
passed  nearly  the  last  of  the  pioneers  of  early 
Montana.  Some  day  the  warm  springs  at  Jerry 
Johnson’s  will  become  a  great  health  resort. 
For  ages  they  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

From  this  place  we  made  our  way  toilsomely 
down  the  Lochsaw,  intending  to  inspect  the  fam¬ 
ous  Black  Canon. 

The  Black  Canon  of  the  Lochsaw  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  gash  in  the  cheek  of  nature.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  a  great  seam  riven  in  the  black 
basaltic  rock  4,000  feet  deep  and  sixteen  miles 
long,  with  walls  as  sheer  as  the  sides  of  a  house, 


then  let  him  imagine  a  river  sixty  yards  wide, 
swift  as  a  mill  race  before  it  strikes  this  gorge, 
plunging  headlong  into  the  black  abyss-,  and  he 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  Black  Canon 
is  like. 

As  we  debouched  from  the  dense  forest  of 
the  "Kooskia  and  stood  upon  the  margin  of  the 
deep  pool  that  forms  the  reservoir  for  the  in¬ 
take,  I  saw  the  waters  of  the  pool  shaded  by  the 
dark  background  of  forest  until  they  looked 
ominous  and  sinister.  The  current  was  circling 
around  in  a  gigantic  whirlpool,  sweeping  against 
the  shores  with  titanic  force,  carrying  on  its 
bosom  logs  and  bits  of  drift.  At  the  foot  of  the 
pool  stood  two  perpendicular  walls  of  black  rock 
penetrating  the  very  heavens,  and  between  them 
an  open  door  twenty  yards  wide.  Into  this  the 
waters  were  rushing  with  a  sound  like  the  thun¬ 
dering  of  an  express  train.  The  spray  was 
thrown  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  drenching  one  like 
rain.  Now  and  then  a  great  log  became  de¬ 
tached  from  the  grand  sweep  of  the  whirlpool 
and  plunged  into  the  yawning  cavern.  I  crept 
along  the  ledge  until  I  could  peer  down  into  the 
depths.  The  sight  was  enough  to  chill  the  blood, 
if  one  thought  of  the  fate  of  a  man  who  should 
attempt  to  navigate  that  torrent.  Some  idea  of 
the  resistless  force  of  the  water  is  given  by  the 
fact  that  when  a  log  enters  that  canon  it  is  never 
seen  again.  If  it  emerges  at  all  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  wood  pulp.  In  sixteen  miles  the  river  falls 
over  500  feet.  No  craft  ever  devised  could  live 
in  that  chasm  for  a  mile. 

In  that  pool  are  some  monster  trout.  I  know, 
for  one  of  them  managed  to  eat  up  about  two 
joints  of  my  pet  greenheart,  sixty  feet  of  line 
and  a  No.  2  coachman.  I  advise  the  man  who 
intends  penetrating  that  country  to  go  prepared 
for  a  fight  if  he  hooks  one  of  the  big  red-sides 
in  the  Lochsaw.  It  is  fun  enough,  when  you  do 
get  one. 

There  is  an  ancient  trapper’s  trail  leading  from 
the  Lochsaw  up  Old  Man  Creek  across  the  divide 
on  to  the  Selway.  It  was  our  intention  to  locate 
this  trail  and  follow  it  across  the  hills.  The 
trail  had  been  unused  for  at  least  forty  years 
and  was  all  but  obliterated,  especially  in  the  deep 
timber  where  the  trees  had  fallen.  Many  of  the 
blazed  trees  had  been  burned,  others  had  de¬ 
cayed  and  passed  away,  second  growth  timber 
and  underbrush  had  buried  it  for  miles.  One 
day,  before  we  started  on  our  way  toward  the 
Selway,  Charley  forded  the  Lochsaw  with  his 
axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  I  saw  him  browsing 
about  in  the  deep  cedar  forest  on  the  south  side. 
Curiosity  got  the  better  of  me  and  I  crossed 
over  to  find  out  what  he  was  doing. 

After  at  least  an  hour  he  paused  beside  a  fallen 
cedar  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  moss  and  re¬ 
marked  half  to  himself,  “It  must  be  this  one.” 

“What  is  there  about  that  tree,  Charley,  that 
is  so  interesting?”  I  asked. 
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‘•The  old  trail  branches  off  from  th.e  river  right 
here  somewhere.  Unless  we  strike  it  we  can 
never  get  out  of  this  cedar  swamp.  Where  it 
branched  off  there  was  a  cedar  tree  blazed.  I 
have  not  been  here  since  I  was  a  small  boy,  but 
this  must  be  the  tree.” 

With  his  axe  he  cut  a  section  out  of  the  log 
and  rolled  it  over.  Upon  the  under  side  was  the 
blaze.  The  question  is,  how  did  he  know  that 

it  was  that  particular  tree,  and  not  one  of  a 

hundred  others  that  lay  upon  the 
ground?  Does  the  savage  possess 
some  sixth  sense  not  generally 

accorded  to  mortals,  who  claim 

only  five?  To  persons  familiar 
with  Indians  it  seems  so. 

We  rambled  about  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  towering  mountains 
for  several  days  before  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  Selway  branch  of  the 
Kooskia. 

It  was  growing  late  autumn  in 
the  higher  hills,  though  still  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  lower  water.  We 
were  in  snow  now  for  much  of 
the  time  during  the  day,  but  gen¬ 
erally  sought  lower  altitudes  for 
our  night’s  camp.  One  afternoon, 
while  crossing  an  open  pine  ridge, 
we  struck  an  old  trail  that,  though 
unused  for  years,'  was  still  plain 
because  there  was  but  little  tim¬ 
ber  and  no  underbrush.  A  trail 
leading  down  a  sloping  ridge  gen-, 
erally  means  grass  and  water 
within  a  few  miles,  so  Charley 
promptly  turned  into  it.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  the  path  led  us  down  up¬ 
on  a  small  meadow  through 
which  a  brook  wandered.  It  was 
nearing  dark  when  we  arrived 
there,  and  was  spitting  snow. 

While  Charley  busied  himself 
with  the  camp  and  the  horses,  I 
took  the  bucket  and  went  to  the 
creek  for  water.  I  followed  the 
trail  out  across  the  meadow. 

Where  it  crossed  the  creek  was 
an  old  pole  bridge.  The  logs 
were  moss  covered  and  rotten, 
the  stringers  had  fallen  down  and 
the  whole  structure  was  a  wreck. 

I  procured  the  water,  and  upon 
my  return  to  camp  told  mv  guide 
of  the  find.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  as  we  had  passed 
no  signs  of  human  occupancy  of 
the  country  since  we  left  Jerry 
Johnson’s. 

Six  inches  of  snow  fell  that 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Charley 
cast  his  weather  eye  round  the 
horizon  at  the  overcast  gloomy 
sky  and  opined  that  unless  we  de¬ 
sired  to  subsist  on  horse  meat  until  a  rescue 
party  came  and  pulled  us  out,  we  had  better 
hasten.  I  had  never  acquired  an  appetite  for 
horse  meat  and  agreed. 

We  crossed  the  stream,  and  in  a  few  yards 
came  to  the  ruins  of  a  hayshed  and  found  the 
bones  of  two  horses  scattered  about.  Beyond 
the  shed,  standing  in  the  shelter  of  the  pines  on 
the  edge  of  the  meadow,  was  a  neat  cabin  built 
from  peeled  cedar  logs,  covered  with  split  cedar 


boards.  The  whole  structure  was  in  a  good 
state  of  repair,  but  with  the  lonely  air  of  a 
house  that  is  unoccupied.  In  the  front  yard  lay 
a  heap  of  rotting  logs  that  had  been  for  fire 
wood ;  in  one  of  them  was  sticking  a  rusty  axe. 
The  door  was  secured  from  the  inside.  The 
stick-and-mud  chimney  had  fallen  down,  and 
through  it  we  effected  an  entrance.  It  was  dark 
in  there,  so  I  lighted  a  match.  A  glance  re¬ 
vealed  the  ordinary  interior  of  a  trapper’s  cabin. 
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Upon  the  earthen  floor  were  scattered  the  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  traps,  remnants  of  saddles,  picks,  a 
shovel,  gold  pan  and  other  things.  Upon  a  rude 
bunk  in  one  corner  lay  the  skeleton  of  a  tall  old 
man.  At  first  the  sight  was  just  a  little  startling. 
The  remnant  of  humanity  lay  as  though  he  had 
just  fallen  asleep.  All  of  the  bedding,  save  some 
shreds,  had  been  carried  away  by  the  pack  rats. 
We  searched  the  cabin  for  some  scrap  of  paper 
that  might  tell  us  who  he  was  and  from  whence 


he  came,  but  not  a  thing  could  we  find.  The  in¬ 
dustrious  rats  had  made  clean  work  of  all  links 
that  might  have  bound  him  to  civilization,  if 
there  were  any. 

I  suppose  it  matters  but  little  where  the  Mes¬ 
senger  calls  for  11s,  whether  in  the  gilded  halls 
of  wealth  or  in  a  trapper’s  cabin  in  the  eternal 
hills,  yet  for  myself  I  believe  that  I  should  not 
choose  to  receive  the  call  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bitter  Roots  hundreds  of  miles  from  my  fellows. 

I  have  since  made  many  inquiries 
regarding  this  man,  but  have  been 
unable  to  trace  him. 

The  incident  is  interesting  oidy 
in  that  it  serves  to  indicate  how 
actually  wild  the  Country  is.  That 
man  had  been  dead,  according  to 
my  calculation,  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  we  were  the  first  per¬ 
sons  that  had  visited  the  scene. 

One  day  more  brought  us  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Crags  beyond 
which  a  rather  good  trail  runs 
over  to  Moose  Creek,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Selway.  It  took 
two  hard  days’  climbing  to  skirt 
the  foothills  of  the  Crags  in  order 
to  reach  this  trail.  At  no  time 
during  those  two  days  were  we 
out  of  sight  of  big  game.  The 
deer  were  beginning  their  migra¬ 
tion  toward  the  lower  altitudes, 
and  they  crossed  our  trail  in 
bands.  Elk,  too,  were  moving, 
and  many  times  a  day  we  could 
see  them.  On  the  mountain  sides 
goats  and  sheep  were  visible, 
though  one  had  to  catch  the 
goats  moving  in  order  to  see 
them  against  the  snow.  The 
sheep,  being  more  brown,  were 
plainly  visible  as  they  stood  upon 
some  bold  point  watching  us.  It 
would  wot  only  have  been  un¬ 
sportsmanlike,  but  foolish  to 
shoot  one.  The  time  had  arrived 
for  us  to  make  our  escape  from 
the  country,  .and  to  burden  our 
already  weary  animals  with  addi¬ 
tional  packs  would  have  been 
showing  very  poor  judgment.  Of 
course  we  killed  such  meat  as  we 
needed  for  our  subsistence. 

Four  days  took  us  to  Moose 
Creek  on  the  Lochsaw,  where  we 
found  a  band  of  Indians  encamp¬ 
ed,  waiting  for  the  deer  to  come 
down.  They  did  not  have  long 
to  wait,  for  on  the  morning  after 
we  arrived  one  of  the  men  came 
in  and  informed  the  women  that 
he  had  killed  nine  in  a  box  canoi 
up  the  creek,  and  to  take  the 
horses  and  bring  them  in.  The 
women  received  the  news  with  great  glee.  They 
saddled  up  the  pack  horses  and  trailed  off  after 
the  game,  chattering  like  a  flock  of  magpies. 
There  was  a  great  feast  in  camp  that  night. 

Sixteen  miles  down  the  Selway  from  Moose 
Creek,  -the  Selway  Creek  comes  in.  Below  this 
the  river  is  navigable  for  small  boats  and  rafts. 
Charley  proposed  that  we  get  one  of  the  Indians 
to  accompany  us  to  this  point  where  we  would 
construct  a  raft  and  finish  our  journey  by  water. 
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The  Indian  could  return  with  our  horses  and 
bring  them  out  when  lie  came.  I  suspected  that 
there  was  method  in  this  suggestion,  but  never¬ 
theless  I  fell  in  with  it.  I  afterward  learned 
that  the  Indians  feared  they  would  kill  more 


deer  than  their  own  horses  could  carry,  and  they 
wanted  ours  to  help  out.  It  evidently  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  they  might  load  their  extra 
meat  on  a  raft  and  bring  it  out. 

In  two  days  Charley,  who  was  an  expert  river- 


man,  had  constructed  a  stout  little  raft,  and  our 
duffle  was  loaded  on  it.  We  pushed  off  with  the 
assurance  of  sleeping  in  our  own  beds  at  home 
the  day  following. 


Zoological  Park’s  Arctic  Guests. 

In  these  brilliant  October  days  a  visit  to  the 
New  York  Zoological  Societies’  Park  in  the 
Bronx  is  well  worth  taking,  whether  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  city  or  by  the  strangers  with¬ 
in  her  gates.  The  air  is  crisp,  clear  and  delight¬ 
ful;  the  foliage  is  still  luxuriant,  though  the 
leaves  are  beginning  to  fall  and  their  color  to 
change;  the  animals  are  beginning  to  assume 
their  autumn  coats,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
sleek  and  glossy. 

As  one  wanders  over  the  hill,  dreaming  of 
other  days  as  he  watches  perhaps  the  herd  of 
buffalo — most  of  them  lying  down  and  chewing 
the  cud,  but  occasionally  an  old  bull  pawing  the 
earth  and  throwing  the  dust  up  over  his  back- 
lie  may  be  thrilled  by  hearing  from  far  off  the 
musical  mellow  whistle  of  the  challenging  bull 
elk.  For  a  second  the  listener  forgets  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  is  transported  to  other  scenes  and 
other  times.  Thousands  of  miles  and  years  of 
life  roll  away,  and  again  he  is  watching  from 
some  bare  mountainside  for  a  great  bull  to  step 
out  of  the  timber.  Alas,  his  thrill  is  brief,  and 
he  swiftly  comes  back  to  reality. 

Or  perhaps,  as  he  wanders  through  the  woods 
or  near  one  of  the  lakes,  he  may  hear  a  whistling 
of  wings,  or  see  shadows  swiftly  darting  along 
the  ground,  and  looking  up  may  see  a  flock  of 
black  ducks  and  mallards  flying  above  him,  with¬ 
in  easy  gunshot.  Swiftly  they  pass  along,  and 
after  swinging  once  or  twice,  perhaps  come  down 
in  the  lake  near  some  of  the  other  fowl,  making 
a  picture  like  that  recently  shown  in  Forest  and 
Stream  under  the  title  “Mallards  Coming  In,” 
reproduced  from  one  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  spirited 
paintings.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  these  wild 
ducks  should  come  as  they  do  into  the  ponds 
in  the  Zoological  Park  and  in  Central  Park — 
ponds  where  people  are  constantly  moving  about 
and  to  reach  which  they  must  fly  over  portions 
of  the  great  city  crowded  with  buildings,  and— 
one  would  think — with  other  objects  most  alarm¬ 
ing  to  the  shy  and  wary  wildfowl.  It  is  only 
another  example  of  how  absolutely  unafraid 
these  wild  creatures  may  be  in  situations  where 
they  are  not  persecuted. 

In  the  Bronx  Zoological  Park,  as  already  re¬ 
ported  in  Forest  and  Stream,  are  a  number  of 
Arctic  animals  which  are  especially  worth  see¬ 
ing.  Beside  the  little  muskox  heifer,  now  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  which  is  growing  splendidly  and 
is  in  superb  condition,  there  are  to  be  seen  five 
of  the  muskox  calves  recently  presented  by  Paul 
J.  Rainey  and  Harry  Whitney.  They  are  ap¬ 
parently  in  good  condition  and  differ  from  the 


older  animal  in  nothing  except  size  and  the  lack 
of  horns.  These  are  just  starting  on  the  little 
bulls,  and  their  long  hair  is  hanging  down  well 
toward  their  ankles,  though  it  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  thick.  The  sixth  calf,  which  was  badly 
bitten  by  a  dog  at  the  time  of  its  capture,  is  now 
in  the  hospital  and  is  recovering  from  its  wound 
and  doing  well. 

The  little  walrus,  the  second  owned  by  the 
Zoological  Society,  is  reported  to  be  doing 
well.  Not  long  ago  it  had  a  bad  case  of  in¬ 
fluenza.  Time  was  when  walruses  were  found 
as  far  south  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  even  the  Carolinas,  but  this  was  long, 
long  ago.  In  historic  times  the  walrus  was 
found  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Newfoundland  and  even  Nova  Scotia. 
The  early  sailors  found  them  in  vast  numbers 
on  certain  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
where  their  bones  are  sometimes  found  even  to¬ 
day.  Prof.  A.  S.  Packard  has  told  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  accidental  walrus  or  two  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  late  as  about  1840,  and 
writers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
much  to  say  about  them.  Now,  the  Atlantic 
walrus  is  extinct  except  in  the  far  North,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Pacific  walrus — a  differ¬ 
ent  species — once  so  abundant  in  the  Bering  Sea 
and  only  a  generation  ago  a  regular  inhabitant 
of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pribilof  group. 

The  great  polar  bear,  known  as  King,  concern¬ 
ing  which  so  much  was  published  in  the  news¬ 
papers  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Beothic,  has 
been  transferred  to  his  new  cage  of  concrete  and 
heavy  iron  bars,  where  he  is  probably  safe.  The 
inclosure  is  large  for  a  cage,  but  small  for  a 
bear  den.  Its  occupant  has  some  apparent  pe¬ 
culiarities  that  are  worth  noting.  Most  polar 
bears  seen  in  captivity  are  extremely  long  cast 
and  really  slender  creatures.  King  is  an  im¬ 
mense  animal  and  appears  to  be  much  heavier 
and  stockier  than  most  white  bears.  His  body 
looks  short  and  heavy  and  his  legs  short  and 
large.  His  coat  is  very  fine  and  he  has  the 
appearance  of  being  a  perfect  animal.  It  may 
be  that  no  equally  fine  specimen  has  ever  been 
seen  in  captivity.  One  would  suppose  him  to 
be  full  grown,  but  we  suspect  that  no  one  has 
ever  made  an  examination  of  his  mouth  to  see 
whether  or  no  his  teeth  show  much  wear.  Cap¬ 
tured  as  an  adult,  he  undoubtedly  suffers  a  great 
deal  and  it  will  take  time  for  him  to  become 
accustomed  to  confinement.  He  growls  or  moans 
with  each  breath,  the  flies  annoy  him  greatly  and 
he  clearly  suffers  from  heat.  All  these  things 
are,  of  course,  unavoidable. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  buffalo,  many  of 


which  have  begun  to  assume  their  winter  pelage, 
the  heads  of  the  bulls  being  jet  black.  Most  of 
the  adults  seem  to  be  in  good  order,  but  some 
of  the  young  stock  is  thin  in  flesh,  and  some  of 
the  young  and  the  breeding  cows  and  one  or  two 
sick  animals  have  not  yet  completely  shed  their 
coats.  On  the  other  hand  the  European  bison — 
the  only  ones  on  exhibition  in  America — have 
never,  we  think,  looked  so  well  as  they  do  to¬ 
day.  'they  are  in  good  condition  and  coat.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  do  not  breed. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  spring  a 
kid  was  born  to  the  only  female  white  goat  in 
the  Society’s  collection.  The  little  animal  has 
done  well  and  grown  finely.  We  may  hope  that 
it  will  continue  to  flourish.  One  of  the  white 
goats  died  in  July  last,  leaving  four  adults  which 
are  pictures  of  health.  Dr.  Hornaday  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  his  handling  of  these 
animals. 

Last  summer,  too,  the  great  Bengal  tiger  Rajah, 
presented  to  the  Society  years  ago  by  the  late 
Charles  T.  Barney,  died,  and  its  mate  is  left  alone. 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  1,  a  tapir  escaped  from  its 
inclosure  at  the  elephant  house  and  spent  some 
little  time  among  the  shrubbery  near  Cope  Lake. 
It  was  finally  captured  on  Sunday,  having  been 
seen  by  a  little  girl  on  her  way  to  church,  who 
notified  the  keepers.  The  beast  was  roped  after 
some  difficulty  and  pursuit,  part  of  the  time  on 
the  land  and  a  part  in  the  water. 

Anyone  who  visits  the  park  to-day  will  be 
struck  by  the  apparently  excellent  condition  of 
all  the  animals  there.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  bears,  whose  long  glossy  coats  fairly  shine 
in  the  sun. 

As  has  been  often  pointed  out  before,  there 
are  few  institutions  in  New  York  city  which  do 
as  much  good  as  the  Zoological  Park  and  the 
Aquarium.  They  furnish  interest  and  pleasure 
to  a  vast  number  of  people,  great  numbers  of 
whom  have  not  many  pleasures.  These  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  supported  by  the  good  will  and 
the  active  interest  of  every  resident  of  New 
York  and  its  environs,  and  everyone  who  can 
afford  to  do  so  should  become  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society.  The  new  ad¬ 
ministration  building  which  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Zoological  Park  offers  tangible 
benefits  to  members  of  the  Society,  which  are 
well  worth  the  cost  of  such  membership. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 
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The  Canvasback  in  Massachusetts. 

Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
canvasback  duck  has  been  a  very  rare  bird  along 
the  New  England  coast.  By  gunners  these  ducks 
were  looked  upon  as  great  prizes,  but  they  have 
been  seldom  killed  and  the  records  of  their  cap¬ 
ture  by  ornithologists  are  very  few.  In  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 
there  are  but  four  specimens,  and  in  that  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem  but  two, 
and  of  these  six,  four  were  taken  within  the  last 
five  years. 

S.  Prescott  Fay  contributes  to  the  October 
number  of  the  Auk  an  exceedingly  interesting 
paper  on  the  canvasback  in  Massachusetts.  He 
gives  a  chronological  record  of  the  specimens 
known  to  have  been  captured,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  up  to  about  1900  less  than  thirty  speci¬ 
mens  are  known  to  have  been  taken  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  1903  a  considerable  number  were 
seen,  and  five  were  shot ;  while  in  1908,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  were  shot  on  Great  Pond.  Flocks 
of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  were  seen  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  and  In  1909  there  seemed  to  have  been 
killed  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  between  one  and 
two  hundred  canvasbacks,  and  that  autumn 
marked  the  greatest  flight  ever  known  of  canvas- 
backs  in  Massachusetts.  So  it  seems  that  in  that 
year  the  canvasback  was  almost  common  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  taking  of  specimens  be¬ 
came  much  less  noteworthy  than  it  had  been 
previously. 

Of  these  ducks  a  great  many  were  killed  on 
the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  on  Great  Pond. 
Mr.  Fay  points  out  that  many  apparently  suit¬ 
able  ponds  do  not  appear  to  attract  the  ducks 
at  all,  and  why  this  is  so  is  as  yet  a  mystery. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Martha’s 
Vineyard  “there  is  a  continuous  string  of  ponds 
stretching  from  the  extreme  eastern  end  close 
to  the  western  end.  Often  they  are  so  close  that 
only  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land  separates  one 
from  the  other.  Some  of  the  ponds  are  open 
to  the  sea  by  a  small  creek,  making  them  very 
salty,  others  are  opened  only  in  the  spring  for 
a  short  time  to  let  the  herring  run  in  to  spawn, 
making  them  brackish,  while  there  are  some 
which  are  entirely  fresh.  Practically  all  of  the 
canvasbacks  (at  least  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  records)  are  taken  in  but  two  ponds, 
and  these  two  are  entirely  fresh.  Local  gunners 
tell  me  that  they  are  taken  in  no  other  places, 
although  there  are  other  fresh  water  ponds  than 
these  two.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  island 
of  Nantucket,  only  fifteen  miles  away,  has  a 
similar  string  of  ponds  on  the  south  side,  though 
not  quite  as  numerous  or  as  large,  there  is  but 
one  definite  record  for  the  island.  Of  course 
there  is  only  one  reason — that  which  accounts 
for  the  appearance  of  ducks  anywhere — namely, 
feed,  for  these  two  ponds  are  filled  with  wild 
celery  ( Valisneria  americand) ,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  good  duck  grasses.” 

The  occurrence  here  of  Valisneria  and  Potamo- 
goton  is  reason  enough  for  the  occurrence  of 
these  birds,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  these 
plants  have  always  been  there,  or  when  they 
were  introduced.  It  seems  clear,  however,  as 
already  pointed  out,  that  the  advent  of  the  can¬ 
vasbacks  in  numbers  has  been  very  recent. 

Mr.  Fay,  speaking  of  the  desirability  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  canvasbacks  on  the  Massachusetts  coast  dur¬ 


ing  the  fall  migration,  traces  the  lines  of  flight 
of  the  birds.  Their  breeding  grounds  are  in  the 
west  central  interior  of  Canada,  chiefly  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  From  these  breeding 
grounds  they  start  on  their  south,  southeastern 
and  eastern  migrations  in  early  fall,  apparently 
in  two  main  routes.  One  of  these  is  south, 
spreading  and  crossing  over  into  the  United 
States,  and  splitting  in  two  directions,  one  south 
across  country  to  Texas  and  Mexico,  the  other 
down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valley  to 
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Louisiana  and  Texas.  A  second  main  course 
follows  the  borders  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  across  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  north 
Atlantic  coast  and  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  body  which  crosses  the  Great  -Lakes,  a 
large  number  seem  to  take  a  southerly  course 
by  which  they  reach  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
sounds  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  but  some 
appear  to  continue  easterly,  coming  directly  across 
the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts.  Reaching 
the  Massachusetts  coast  they  turn  south,  stop¬ 
ping  at  suitable  feeding  grounds.  No  doubt 
others  cross  New  York  State  in  a  southerly  or 
southeasterly  course,  for  they  are  taken  in  the 
large  lakes  of  that  State — Cayuga  and  others. 


It  will  be  recalled  by  persons  who  traveled 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Northern  Montana  that  canvasbacks  formerly 
bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  those  territories 
from  which  they  have  long  been  expelled  by 
the  settling  up  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  birds  have  become  so  much  more 
abundant  than  formerly  in  Massachusetts  should 
cause  ornithologists  and  gunners  to  watch  this 
matter  closely,  and  may  bring  out  some  in¬ 
teresting  results.  Not  only  are  canvasbacks  in¬ 
creasing  in  Massachusetts,  but  broadbills  and 
redheads  are  also  increasing.  Mr.  Fay’s  paper 
is  extremely  suggestive  and  interesting. 

Audubon  Societies’  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  for 
the  Protection  of  Wild  Birds  and  Animals,  for 
the  election  of  three  directors  to  take  the  places 
of  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Frank  Bond  and  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Lucas,  whose  terms  of  office  will 
then  expire,  and  for  the  election  of  additional 
members  on  the  advisory  board  of  directors  as 
provided  for  in  the  by-laws,  and  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  other  business  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting,  will  be  held  in  the 
West  Hall  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Columbus  avenue  and  Seventy-seventh 
street,  New  York,  Oct.  25,  commencing  at  2  p.  M. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  field 
agents  and  from  several  of  the  State  Audubon 
Societies  will  be  presented  at  this  meeting.  At 
the  close  of  the  business  meeting  a  recess  will 
be  taken  until  8  p.  M.,  when  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  given :  “The  Facilities  for  the 
Study  of  Animal  Behavior  Offered  on  the  Dry 
Tortugas  Bird  Reservation,”  by  Prof.  John  B. 
Watson,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
Watson  has  for  two  seasons  acted  as  a  warden 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Socie¬ 
ties  and  has  made  a  special  study  during  these 
periods  of  the  sense  of  orientation  as  shown  in 
the  noddy  and  sooty  terns.  This  little  known 
and  very  interesting  subject  has  been  studied 
more  exhaustively  by  Dr.  Watson  than  by  any 
other  scientist  in  America. 

In  the  interim  a  subscription  dinner,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  $1,  will  be  given  promptly  at 
6  o’clock  at  the  Hotel  Endicott,  corner  Eighty- 
first  street  and  Columbus  avenue. 


A  Spotted  Kudu. 

Recent  numbers  of  the  English  Field  tell  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  spotted  kudu  which  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Lyddeker,  from  three  or 
four  skulls  and  a  single  skin  brought  by  Ivor 
Buxton  from  the  Sahatu  Mountains  in  the  Arusi 
District  of  Gallaland,  on  the  borders  of  Abys¬ 
sinia.  The  specimens  which  were  sent  to  Roland 
Ward,  the  taxidermist,  were  by  him  recognized 
as  something  quite  novel,  and  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Lyddeker. 

The  specimens  were  killed  at  a  considerable 
altitude,  say  9,000  feet,  and  were  found  in  an 
open  stony  country  with  little  vegetation  and  no 
bush  jungle.  The  ears  are  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  greater  kudu,  and  the  animal  lacks 
the  white  stripes  so  characteristic  of  that  species. 
The  paucity  of  the  material  which  Dr.  Lyddeker 
has  makes  it  as  yet  somewhat  uncertain  whether 
this  animal  is  actually  a  kudu  (Strepsiceros) ,  or 
some  other  closely  allied  form. 


A  Cougar  Hunt. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Douglas  county,  in 
Oregon,  consists  of  mountains  and  forests.  The 
district  includes  a  portion  of  the  'western  slope 
of  the  Cascade  range,  and  two  or  three  series 
Of  spurs.  In  the  center  of  the  region  is  a 
large  flat  basin  extending  from  Diamond  Lake 
to  Fish  Creek.  Part  of  the  valley  is  in  heavy 
forest,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  portion 
covered  with  a  growth  of  short  scrubby  bush. 
In  places  thickets  of  young  fir  have  started, 
standing  three  to  five  feet  high.  This  land  at 
one  time  was  covered  with  forest,  but  frequent 
forest  fires  have  left  nothing  but  fallen  logs, 
over  which  the  young  fir  and  the  bushes  have 
sprung  up.  So  barren  is  this  particular  section 
that  it  is  called  the  Desert,  though  the  character¬ 
istics  do  not  fit  the  ordinary  conception  of  a 
desert. 

In  this  part  of  Douglas  county  there  is  good 
.hunting  for  blacktail  deer,  bear,  and  even 
cougar,  locally  called  panther.  Ordinarily  to 
find  the  cats  a  good  dog  must  be  used.  The 
dog  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  animal,  for  a 
panther  fears  any  kind  of  dog  that  is  not  afraid 
of  it,  and  will  take  to  a  tree  when  driven  by 
such  a  dog. 

Three  years  ago  Steve  Ragy,  Pegley,  Jim 
Rand  and  myself  camped  for  two  weeks  at  Big 
Camas,  near  the  Desert.  All  were  novices  ex¬ 
cept  Rand,  who  was  an  old  hunter  and  guide. 
Near  us  was  a  band  of  sheep.  The  herder,  Jack 
Lorenz,  a  Mexican  halfbreed,  had  for  a  com¬ 
panion  a  thirteen-year-old  Indian  lad  named  Bill. 

The  third  night  after  our  arrival  at  Big 
Camas  a  panther  killed  two  sheep.  One  was 
carried  away  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  partially 
eaten,  but  the  other  was  left  untouched  where 
it  had  been  knocked  over  at  the  edge  of  the 
herd.  The  sheep  were  not  in  a  corral,  and  so 
had  to  be  protected  by  the  herder  and  his  dog, 
Shep. 

We  called  at  the  herder’s  camp  next  day.  As 
we  approached,  two  dogs  seemed  to  be  having 
a  terrible  fight.  One  sounded  like  a  sheep  dog, 
the  other  like  a  terrier,  but  on  coming  nearer 
we  could  see  only  one  dog. 

“Aw,  that  was  jest  the  boy,”  said  Lorenz. 
“Teasin’  Shep.  He’s  jest  as  good,  as  a  dog 
himself.  Kin  bark  like  one  and  sabes  jest  as 
well.”  That  was  high  praise  for  the  boy. 

In  the  course  of  the  hour  we  spent  filling  our¬ 
selves  with  gossip  of  the  woods,  Lorenz  asked 
us  to  go  after  the  panther  which  had  killed  the 
sheep.  We  agreed  to  start  the  next  morning, 
as  we  concluded  that  would  do  as  well  as  the 
present,  as  the  panther  would  be  certain  to  stay 
around  the  band  of  sheep  until  either  killed  or 
chased  away. 

We  ate  our  breakfast  at  four  and  went  to  the 
sheepherder’s  camp.  Lorenz  was  almost  crazy 
with  anger.  During  the  night  the  panther  had 
made  another  visit  to  the  flock  and  this  time 
had  slaughtered  a  ewe.  Shep  had  caught  the 
panther,  but  one  blow  of  its  powerful  front  paw 
had  killed  the  dog. 


There  were  six  of  us  on  the  animal’s  trail. 
Near  Fish  Creek  canon  we  found  the  body  of 
the  sheep  in  the  center  of  a  huckleberry  patch, 
partially  devoured.  By  careful  work  Lorenz 
trailed  the  brute  to  the  edge  of  the  canon.  We 
had  climbed  only  half  way  down  the  steep  rocky 
bank  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet  when  out 
from  a  stunted  growth  of  trees  jumped  our 
quarry.  Ragy,  Pegley  and  I  fired  as  the  animal 
ran  down  the  hill.  Lorenz  waited  for  it  to  come 
in  sight  in  an  opening  down  the  canon,  while 
Rand  watched  one  up  the  canon.  But  the  pan¬ 
ther  crossed  the  creek  on  a  small  log  and  dis¬ 
appeared  up  the  other  wall  of  the  canon  with¬ 
out  anyone  getting,  another  shot.  On  the  log 
we  found  small  splotches  of  blood.  At  the  top 
the  trail  ’  was  not  so  clear,  but  after  beating 
about  we  jumped  the  panther  again.  We  traced 
it  for  a  hundred  yards  among  a  tangle  of  fallen 
logs  and  brush.  There  was  no  standing  tree 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  ordinarily  we 
would  have  had  no  show  to  kill  or  even  see 
the  panther,  but  Lorenz  and  Rand  thought  he 
might  be  s:ck  from  his  wound,  and  not  able  to 
run  far.  Besides,  a  herder  often  loves  his  dog 
better  than  he  would  a  wife,  and  Lorenz  had  no 
intention  of  letting  the  brute  get  away. 

Just  as  Rand  and  Lorenz  expected,  we  came 
on  the  panther  again.  This  time  it  was  I  who 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  dropped  behind  a 
big  log.  I  fired,  but  missed.  Further  on  the 
bushes  became  less  thick,  and  the  trail  led  to¬ 
ward  a  clump  of  scrub  pines.  Ragy,  Pegley  and 
I  circled  around  the  bushes  and  Rand,  Lorenz 
and  the  Indian  lad  searched  the  other  side”. 
“Muz  be  in  the  bushes,”  called  Lorenz. 

The  Indian  lad  had  no  gun,  but  as  we  closed 
in  with  rifles  cocked,  he  threw  rocks  into  the 
bushes  and  a  snarl  came  from  them.  We  had 
our  game  cornered,  but  killing  it  was  another 
question.  If  we  had  only  had  Shep,  the  bfute 
would  have  taken  to  a  tree,  but  Shep  had  been 
done  for.  The  Indian  boy  solved  the  problem. 
Suddenly,  with  a  series  of  barks  and  yelps,  just 
like  a  terrier  dog,  the  Indian  boy  crawled  into 
the  bushes,  uttering  his  terrific  little  barks.  The 
panther  leaped  into  one  of  the  scrub  pine  trees. 
Five  rifles  cracked  almost  simultaneously  and 
our  hunt  was  over. 

The  specimen  measured  nine  feet  nine  inches, 
a  large  cougar  for  the  Pacific  coast. 

E.  F.  Strong. 


Abnormal  Antlers. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  deer,  a  picture  of  whose  head  is 
sent  herewith,  was  shot  in  the  Soledad  Canon, 
about  forty-five  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  by  Fred 
Gross,  a  resident  of  Ravena.  The  head  is  about 
two  years  old,  but  has  nine  points  on  each  side — 
the  two  large  ones  and  the  seven  small  points. 
The  head  is  considered  a  very  rare  specimen. 

M.  E.  Rafew. 

All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Lazvs  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 

A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 
.Woods. 

.  .  VIII. — BIG  SANDY. 

Brother  Mell  came  into  camp  three  days  ago 
to  see  how  I  was  getting  along,  and  he  left  for 
home  this  morning.  lie  carried  with  him  the 
head  of  a  magnificent  and  famous  buck.  I  must 
give  you  the  story. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  cabin  the  evening  of 
Mell’s  arrival,  smoking  and  talking.  Uncle  Hi 
had  been  gone  all  afternoon,  but  he  came  in  just 
at  dark.  We  could  see  signs  of  portentous  news 
in  his  face,  but  he  did  not  yield  it  up  to  us  until 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  our  close  and  un¬ 
divided  attention.  Then  he  let  go  in  an  im¬ 
pressive  tone.  “Boys,”  he  said,  “Big  Sandy  is 
alive.” 

“Pleased  to  hear  it,”  said  Charlie,  “but  who 
and  what  and  where  is  Big  Sandy?” 

LTncle  Fli  disregarded  the  tone  of  banter  in 
the  question  and  replied : 

“Big  Sandy  is  the  biggest  buck  in  these  woods. 
He  has  a  head  of  horns  like  a  furniture  store 
and  he’s  big  as  a  beef.  I've  known  him  for  four 
years,  an’  have  tried  my  dumdest  to  git  him,  but 
he  gets  away  every  time.  He  was  over  ’round 
the  sand  beach  at  the  pond  and  I  seen  him  to¬ 
day.  His  coat  never  gits  very  blue — it  is  sandy- 
like  all  the  time,  an’  I  call  him  Big  Sandy.  I’m 
goin’  to  get  him  this  year,  you  bet.” 

“Tell  us  all  about  Big  Sandy,”  I  said. 

“Well,  boys,  it's  this  way:  About  four  years 
ago  this  fall,  I  wuz  over  on  the  pond  in  my  canoe 
takin’  a  look  around,  when  I  saw  this  buck.  He 
looked  big  as  a  cow,  but  I  wuz  too  fur  away  to 
shoot  at  him.  His  color  struck  me  as  strange  an’ 
I  knew  I’d  know  him  among  a  hundred  deer 
after  that.  Well,  next  day  he  came  to  water 
about  four  o’clock,  an’  I  wuz  on  the  point  o’ 
rocks  waitin’.  Crickets !  but  he  did  look  big 
standin’  there  smellin’  the  air !  Purty  soon  he 
put  his  head  down  to  drink  and  I  fired — that  is, 
I  tried  to,  but  the  kettridge  didn’t  go  off.  Big 
Sandy  did,  though.  He  heard  the  click  of  the 
gun  an’  he  snorted  and  tore  for  the  high  woods. 
I  wuz  so  mad  that  I  almost  swore.  From  that 
time  to  this  I’ve  tried  all  I  knew  how  to  get  Big 
Sandy.  Twice  my  gun  missed  fire,  once  the 
bullet  hit  a  spruce  sapling  ’tween  me  and  him, 
once  I  shot  low  and  hit  the  water  under  him, 
many  times  he  saw  me  first.  For  four  years  he 
has  got  away  from  yer  Uncle  Hi  easy,  but  this 
is  his  year  to  come  to  me,  an’  don’t  you  forgit  it. 
He’s  the  biggest  deer  ye  ever  saw  or  ever  will 
see.  He’s  a  horse,  by  cooky — a  horse.” 

The  most  intent  listener  to  the  tale  of  defeat 
was  Mell,  but  he  said  never  a  word.  We  turned 
in  early,  and  were  up  at  daybreak  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  After  breakfast  Charlie  suggested  that  I 
take  Mell  out  for  a  hunt.  Of  course,  the  latter 
was  without  gun  or  proper  clothing,  but  we  fixed 
him  up  as  best  we  could.  He  borrowed  Charlie’s 
rifle  and  made  selections  from  my  clothing.  The 
rifle  was  the  best  fitting  thing  he  had,  but  we 
sallied  forth  regardless  of  appearances.  We 
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hunted  hard  all  morning  without  success.  At 
noon  we  ate  our  lunch,  smoked  a  pipe,  and  then 
Mell  asked,  in  his  quiet  way : 

‘“Where  is  this  pond  that  I  have  heard  so  much 
about?” 

“It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “If  you  want  to  go  there,  I’ll  guide  you.” 

He  did.  It  was  rough  going  and  we  reached 
the  shore' about  3  o’clock.  For  an  hour  we  sat 
and  looked  out  on  the  pretty  sheet  of  water, 
and  then  Mell  asked,  in  that  same  mild  way : 

“Where  is  the  beach  that  Uncle  Hi  men¬ 
tioned  ?” 

I  pointed  to  the  east  and  Mell  suggested  that 
•  we  go  and  take  a  look  at  it.  We  reached  the 
point  of  rocks  shortly  before  four  o’clock.  I 
told  Mell  I  would  stop  there  and 
he  could  go  on  around  the  bend 
of  the  pond  about  200  yards  and 
there  he  would  find  a  little  open¬ 
ing  that  would  be  a  fine  point 
from  which  to  view  the  beach. 

“You  may  get  a  shot  if  you  go 
quietly  and  wait  a  bit,”  I  said, 
but  I  didn’t  believe  it.  So  Mell 
started.  I  waited  until  he  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  spruce  thicket,  and 
then  I  made  my  way  out  on  the 
point  of  rocks.  As  I  came  out 
behind  a  big  boulder  I  was  facing 
east  over  the  open  toward  the 
beach.  On  the  instant  my  pro¬ 
gress  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of 
an  enormous  buck  deer  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  water  off  the 
beach.  At  the  same  instant  there 
came  to  my  ears  the  crack  of  a 
rifle  and  I  saw  the  big  buck  hump 
his  back,  stand  rigid  for  a  moment 
with  all  the  appearance  of  being 
sick  and  then  turn  toward  the 
shore.  The  rifle  cracked  again, 
but  the  buck  went  on.  When  he 
reached  the  marsh  grass  at  the 
edge  of  the  woods  he  turned  and 
faced  the  pond.  Slowly  he  sank 
down  and  finally  his  proud  head 
disappeared  in  the  grass.  Then  I 
heard  Mell  call  and  I  left  the 
point  to  go  to  him.  As  I  came 
up  on  to  the  high  bank,  I  met 
Uncle  Hi  face  to  face. 

“Who’s  been  shootin’  ?”  he  asked. 

“Mell  has  just  shot  a  big  buck  on  the  beach,” 

I  replied. 

We  went  around  the  pond  and  found  Mell 
proudly  standing  beside  his  quarry.  Uncle  Hi 
looked  at  the  deer,  stroked  his  whiskers,  ex¬ 
pectorated  vehemently,  and  then  turned  to  Mell: 

‘‘Ever  been  in  the  woods  afore?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  own  a  gun  ?” 

“No.  I  borrowed  this  one  of  Charlie.” 

“Borrowed  the  clothes  ye  have  on,  too,  didn’t 
ye  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  do  you  know  what  ye’ve  done,  boy? 
\eve  killed  Big  Sandy — that’s  what  ye’ve  done.” 

“Is  that  so !”  ejaculated  Mell.  vainly  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  suppress  his  jubilation  and  appear  like  a 
man  who  just  saunters  out  and  kills  a  deer 
whenever  the  spirit  moves  him. 

“It  do  beat  all,”  said  Uncle  Hi.  “By  cooky,  it 
do  beat  all.  Never  wuz  in  the  woods  afore. 
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ing  Uncle  Hi  said:  “Boys,  I’ve  got  ter  go  out 
an’  git  some  flour  and  things.  It  do  beat  all  how 
these  sick  men  do  eat.  I’ll  get  the  mail,  too,  and 
you  boys  can  put  in  the  day  as  ye  wanter.  I 
can’t  git  back  afore  night.” 

After  breakfast  the  old  man  shouldered  his 
pack  and  started  up  the  trail  toward  the  railroad. 
We  decided  to  go  hunting,  as  venison  was  needed. 
We  crossed  the  river,  and  agreed  to  meet  at 
noon  at  a  great  rock  near  Silver  Brook  and  eat 
our  lunch  together.  The  wind  was  right  and 
the  woods  were  in  most  excellent  condition  for 
hunting. 

The  early  frosts  and  high  winds  cut  the  leaves 
from  the  trees  and  the  frequent  rains  moistened 
them  so  thoroughly  that  we  made  our  way  with¬ 
out  noise.  It  was  possible  to  hear  and  see  long 
distances  in  the  woods,  but  this  was  quite  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  deer  as  to  ourselves,  as  I  soon 
discovered. 

Charlie  laid  his  course  to  the  west  and  I  went 


a  trifle  north  of  west.  How  many  deer  I 
jumped  1  do  not  know.  I  fired  at  several  but 
without  result,  and  I  reached  Silver  Brook  with 
nothing  to  show  for  my  morning’s  walk.  As  I 
sat  on  a  log  near  the  brook  I  heard  six  shots 
fired  in  rapid  succession  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  me.  Knowing  that  Charlie 
must  be  near,  I  hurried  through  the  woods  in 
the  direction  of  the  shots.  At  the  top  of  a  ridge 
I  stopped  to  listen  and  look.  I  heard  a  voice 
and  saw  Charlie  sitting  on  a  log  at  the  foot  of 
the  ridge,  but  I  could  see  no  other  person.  I 
made  my  way  silently  toward  him,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  paces  I  stopped  behind  a  tree 
and  listened  again.  Charlie  was  talking  to  him¬ 
self,  the  while  he  rolled  his  rifle-barrel  back  and 
forth  on  his  knees,  and  this  is 
what  he  said : 

“I  have  no  business  in  the 
woods  with  a  gun,  for  I  am  a 
chump.  Can’t  see  anything  and 
can’t  hit  anything.  Somebody 
ought  to  kick  me  out  to  the  rail¬ 
road  and  on  to  a  train.  I  don’t 
believe  the  gun  is  good  for 
shucks,  anyway.  I’ve  a  good 
notion  to  smash  it  against  a  tree 
and  go  home,  where  I  belong. 
Six  shots  and  never  ruffled  a 
hair.  I’m  a  fine  hunter,  I  am.” 

It  was  all  I  could  do  to  prevent 
bursting  into  loud  laughter  as  I 
stepped  out  from  the  tree. 
“What  is  the  matter?”  I  asked. 

“Matter?”  he  replied.  “Matter 
enough.  It  has  come  to  a  nice 
pass  when  a  fellow  shoots  six 
times  at  a  big  buck  and  that  ani¬ 
mal  takes  no  notice  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  except  to  make  faces 
at  the  shooter.  That’s  what  I 
did  and  that’s  what  the  buck  did, 
and  I’m  going  to  smash  the  gun 
and  go  to  camp.  See  that  big 
beech  tree  up  there?  Well,  I 
came  around  the  edge  of  this 
ridge,  and  right  beside  that  tree 
I  saw  a  whopping  big  buck  feed¬ 
ing  off  the  bushes.  He  didn’t  see 
or  hear  me.  I  pulled  up  the  gun 
and  fired  at  him.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  he  did?  He  just 
turned  and  ran  his  tongue  out  at 
me — that’s  what  he  did.  Well,  I  fired  again  and 
again  until  my  magazine  was  empty,  and  still 
that  buck  stood  there.  When  he  saw  that  my 
end  of  the  entertainment  was  finished,  he  ran 
his  tongue  out  again,  flaunted  his  tail  three 
times,  and  walked  off  into  the  woods.  There 
should  be  a  law  against  such  fellows  as  I  being 
at  large  in  the  woods.” 

I  did  not  attempt  to  suggest  anything  to 
Charlie,  but  we  went  up  to  the  beech  tree  and, 
in  its  trunk  at  about  the  height  of  a  man’s  head 
we  found  six  bullet  holes,  all  in  a  space  that 
could  be  covered  by  the  palm  of  my  hand.  “Very 
fair  shooting,”  I  said.  “You  aimed  too  high 
every  time.  I  wonder  why.” 

Then  Charlie  looked  at  his  gun.  He  raised  the 
peep-sight  -and  sighted  through  it.  He  pulled  the 
lever  down  and  the  breech-bolt  flew  back  and  hit 
the  rear  sight,  tilting  the  latter  perceptibly.  The 
cause  of  his  failure  to  hit  the  deer  was  explained. 
He  had  been  shooting  with  his  rear  peep  sight 


Borrowed  a  rifle.  Borrowed  the  clothes  he  has 
on.  An’  he’s  killed  Big  Sandy — killed  the  buck 
I’ve  bin  huntin’  for  four  years,  an’  me  livin’  and 
huntin’  and  trappin’  here  all  my  life! 

The  old  man  stroked  his  whiskers  and  ex¬ 
pectorated  more  vehemently  and  noisily  than 
ever,  as  he  lifted  the  deer’s  head  and  gazed  ad¬ 
miringly  at  the  horns. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  a  half  quizzical,  half-serious 
expression  on  his  face,  “these  woods  are  sure 
goin’  to  the  devil— -yes  sir,  sure  they  are.  Our 
most  prom’nent  deer  are  gittin’  so  they  don’t  care 
who  kills  ’em.” 

IX — THE  PURSUIT  OF  BUCKS. 

When  we  rolled  out  of  the  bunks  this  morn¬ 
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out  of  position  and  every  shot,  as  a  consequence, 
went  over  the  deer.  Probably  he  had  sought  his 
mark  by  looking  over  the  top  of  the  tilted  sight 
rather  than  through  the  peep-hole.  After  we  had 
exonerated  the  gun  and  the  hunter  and  hurled 
anathema  on  the  head  of  the  bungling  gunsmith 
who  misplaced  the  sight,  we  went  our  respect. ve 
ways  once  more.  The  sight,  however,  was  first 
turned  down  to  be  used  no  more.  , 

I  followed  the  brook  to  the  north,  crossed  a 
great  berry  patch  which  had  once  been  the  scene 
of  a  forest  fire  and  found  myself  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river.  Signs  of  deer  were  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  once  I  saw  a  doe  that  I  might  have  laid 
low,  but  I  wanted  a  buck.  Bucks,  however, 
were  not  visible  as  I  laboriously  clambered  over 
the  logs,  and  through  the  swamps.  It  was  four 
o’clock  when  I  arrived  at  the  cabin.  Uncle  Pli 
had  not  yet  returned.  I  started  the  fire  and  put 
the  kettle  on,  when  Charlie  opened  the  door.  I 
knew  something  great  and  good  had  happened 
the  moment  I  gazed  at  his  face.  “Boy,”  he  said 
in  impressive  tones,  “I  have  killed  the  biggest 
buck  that  ever  cavorted  and  flirted  in  these 
woods.” 

“Wow!”  said  I. 

“That  does  not  express  it  within  a  mile,”  said 
Charlie.  “When  you  see  that  buck — when  you 
look  upon  his  head,  his  neck,  his  horns,  his  broad 
body,  you  will  wow  not,  but  you  will  whoop  and 
dance  and  cry  aloud  for  joy.  He  weighs  at  least 
250  pounds — not  an  ounce  less,  T  was  stealing 
through  the  dry  swamp  when  I  saw  a  motion 
about  eight  rods  away.  I  watched  the  place 
closely  and  finally  made  out  the  buck’s  head  and 
horns.  I  could  not  see  his  body.  T  took  de¬ 
liberate  aim  at  the  head  and  fired.  There  was  a 
terrible  racket  over  there  immediately  afterward 
and  the  buck  disappeared.  I  followed  the  frail 
for  about  five  rods  and  there  I  found  the  buck 
stone  dead.  He  died  on  the  run.  Hey !  but  he 
is  a  sure-enough  elephant!  I  dressed  him,  but  I 
couldn’t  hang  him  up.” 

Of  course  I  was  elated.  We  took  an  ax  and 
lantern  and  started  over  the  river  to  hang  the 
buck  up.  It  was  a  long  jaunt,  but  we  were  back 
shortly  after  dark.  The  buck  certainly  is  a 
beauty  and  by  far  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen. 
Charlie  has  presented  me  with  the  head,  whereat 
I  am  even  more  elated  than  I  was  at  first. 

Uncle  Hi  was  in  camp  when  we  returned  and 
had  a  hearty  supper  ready  for  us.  He  also  had 
letters  and  one  newspaper.  We  spent  the  eve¬ 
ning  with  these,  viewing  home  and  the  outside 
world  from  afar.  It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  look 
on  the  workaday  world,  its  worries  and  struggles, 
from  a  distance,  and  feel  that  it  cannot  touch  or 
involve  you.  Fred  L.  Purdy. 


Birds  in  the  Hurricane. 

The  West  Indian  hurricane  that  smashed 
things  in  Cuba  probably  destroyed  much  tropical 
bird  life  before  reaching  the  island,  says  the  Sun. 
A  hint  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster  to  the  birds 
was  brought  in  by  the  Hamburg- American  liner 
Altai,  which  skirted  the  swirler  on  her  way  from 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  a 
little  less  than  two  days’  run.  Immense  flocks 
of  screaming  bright  plumaged  birds  and  many  of 
plainer  hue,  including  several  eagles,  dropped  on 
the  decks  of  the  ship  exhausted.  Members  of 
the  crew  killed  some  of  the  eagles. 


Bird  Dogs  in  the  North  Woods. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12.- — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  A  curious  sentiment  is  growing  up 
in  the  Adirondack  region  against  allowing  bird 
hunters  to  use  dogs  in  their  sport,  if  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on  around  the  foothills  of  the  mountains. 
The  law  already  prohibits  the  use  of  dogs  in 
woods  where  deer  are  found,  but  deer  are  found 
clear  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  Hunters 
of  birds  want  to  carry  their  dogs  to  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness,  a!ong  the  edges  of  old  burn¬ 
ings  and  clearings  where  birds  are  found  in 
greatest  numbers. 

Now  the  deer  hunters,  and  among  woodsmen 
there  are  more  deer  hunters,  ten  to  one  than 
bird  hunters,  claim  that  the  hunting  of  birds 
with  dogs  is  no  more  sportsmanlike  than  hunt¬ 
ing  deer  with  dogs.  They  say  that  the  men  who 
use  dogs  in  hunting  birds  simply  slaughter  them ; 
that  the  growing  scarcity  of  birds  around  the 
Adirondack  clearings  is  due  to  the  use  of  bird 
dogs,  and  that  if  the  bird  dogs  were  put  out 
of  business,  grouse  would  increase  vastly  in 
number  just  as  deer  have  increased. 

Deer  hunters  claim  that  men  have  no  need  of 
a  dog  to  get  the  four  grouse  allowed  by  law  in 
a  day.  The  dog  simply  is  an  invitation  to  kill 
too  many  birds. 

They  declared  too  that  when  the  partridge 
hunters  bring  their  dogs  romping  through  the 
edges  of  ■  the  clearings  they  drive  out  the  deer, 
and  add  that  the  bird  dogs  are  just  as  good  for 
hunting  deer  as  for  hunting  birds. 

Another  thing,  it  is  recalled  that  in  the  days 
when  deer  hounding  was  allowed,  the  best  hounds 
were  invariably  trained  to  run  deer  by  taking  the 
dog  back  into  the  woods  in  the  deep  snow  where 
a  deer  was  shot  through  the  paunch.  The  bloody 
trail  in  the  deep  snow  gave  the  dog  its  cue.  and 
the  dog  pursued  and  pulled  the  deer  down.  This 
was  how  the  hounds  were  broken. 

Bird  dogs,  the  woodsmen  say,  are  broken  in 
the  same  heartless  way.  They  are  taken  out  in 
mid-summer  and  trained  on  the  partridge  chicks. 
The  trainer  shoots  the  chicks  and  the  dog  is 
taught  to  retrieve  them.  It  is  just  as  illegal 
to  shoot  grouse  in  mid-summer  as  to  crust  deer 
in  mid-winter,  but  the  illegal  work  of  the  trainer 
of  bird  dogs  is  far  more  difficult  to  prevent  than 
deer  crusting.  Among  the  worst  offenders 
against  the  game  laws  now  are  probably  the 
host  of  dog  trainers  who  skin  the  woods  for 
miles  around  their  quarters  in  breaking  the  pups. 
Almost  every  backwoods  hamlet  has  a  dog 
trainer  of  some  kind. 

Hundreds  of  bird  shooters  would  as  soon  think 
of  going  grouse  hunting  without  a  dog  as  with¬ 
out  their  guns,  yet  it  is  said  the  worst  offenders 
against  the  hounding  law  now  are  men  who  have 
trained  bird  dogs  and  “treeing  dogs”  to  the  work 
of  chasing  deer.  This  is  not  a  valid  claim 
against  the  honest  bird  hunter  who  uses  a  well- 
trained  dog,  but  the  woodsmen  make  their  claim 
against  the  bird  dogger  on  the  same  grounds 
that  were  taken  by  the  men  who  drove  legal 
hounding  from  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  not  fair, 
they  say,  it  is  not  sportsmanlike,  it  fosters  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  the  summer,  and  the  bag  limit 
in  the  fall,  and  worst  of  all  it  gives  the  hunters 
more  birds  than  the  supply  can  possibly  stand. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  shown  that  a  man  with 
a  shotgun  can  go  out  and  kill  two  or  three  birds 


by  still-hunting.  He  can  do  better  than  this ;  he 
can  take  a  small  caliber  rifle  and  by  superior 
skill  get  a  fair  bag  of  game,  and  that  skill  does 
not  need  the  unfair  and  overwhelming  advantage 
of  a  pair  of  dogs  which  put  up  every  bird  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  the  scatter  charges  of  four  or 
five  automatic  or  repeating  shotguns. 

This  sentiment,  which  is  spreading,  is  clearly 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  sportsmen,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  its  significance  is  none  the  less  remarkable 
because  it  comes  from  Adirondack  woodsmen 
who  were  among  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  deer 
hounds,  and  who  have  now  given  the  question 
of  game  laws  increasing  support  and  seek  im¬ 
provements  in  them  for  the  sake  of  the  wild  life 
they  protect.  Raymond  S.  Spears. 


An  Important  Decision. 

In  an  action  for  fire  trespass  on  the  Black 
Hills  National  Forest  brought  by  the  United 
States  against  the  Missouri  River  and  North¬ 
western  Railroad,  the  jury  has  awarded  damages 
to  the  Government  not  only  for  the  loss  of  mer¬ 
chantable  timber,  but  also  for  the  destruction  of 
unmerchantable  young  growth. 

This  is  regarded  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  as  establishing  a  very  important 
precedent.  So  far  as  is  known  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  first  time  that  any 
court  has  recognized  what  foresters  call  the  “ex¬ 
pectation  value”  of  young  growth  as  furnishing 
a  basis  for  the  award  of  damages.  The  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  such  an  award  in  the  past  has 
been  that  there  was  no  way  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  courts  the  money  value  of 
the  loss  suffered. 

The  award  in  the  South  Dakota  case  followed 
the  presentation  of  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of 
work  in  reforesting  which  the  Government  is 
actually  doing  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  amount 
claimed  for  the  young  growth  burned  wfas  $12 
an  acre,  and  the  claim  under  this  item  wras  al¬ 
lowed  in  full  by  the  jury.  The  total  amount  of 
damages  claimed  was  $3,728.85,  of  which  $2,- 
634.45  was  f°r  merchantable  timber  destroyed  or 
injured  by  the  fire. 

It  is  recognized  by  foresters  that  the  cost  of 
artificial  reforestation  will  not  always  furnish  a 
fair  basis  for  estimating  the  damage  to  forest, 
reproduction.  Where  new  growth  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  by  natural  sowing  from  seed  trees  on  the 
ground  within  a  short  time,  artificial  planting 
or  sowdng  is  an  unnecessarily  expensive  method. 
To  meet  such  cases  what  are  known  as  “yield 
tables”  are  being  prepared.  By  the  use  of  these 
the  loss  can  be  shown  in  terms  of  the  final  crop 
and  the  time  necessary  to  produce  it. 

Thus,  if  it  is  known  that  10,000  feet  of  timber 
per  acre  can  be  cut  once  in  seventy  years,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  crop  when  it 
is  ten  years  old  by  discounting  from  its  value 
when  mature.  In  European  countries,  where  for¬ 
estry  has  been  long  practiced,  this  method  is 
regularly  applied  in  selling,  condemning,  or  esti¬ 
mating  damages  on  forest  property.  It  is  also 
used  abroad  in  insurance,  which  would  be  irn- 
practicable  if  there  wrere  not  both  an  accepted 
basis  for  determining  the  loss  suffered  and  a 
reasonably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hazard  in¬ 
volved. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


Oct.  22,  1910.] 
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Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  10. — Editor  Forest 
mid  Stream:  Although  the  State  law  sets  the 
date  for  the  closing  of  the  deer  season  at  Nov. 
1,  many  counties  have  shortened  the  season  ma¬ 
terially,  and  hunting  is  at  an  end  in  such  places. 
The  deer  season  ends  in  some  of  these  counties 
as  follows :  Alameda,  Oct.  1 ;  Lake,  Oct.  1 ; 
Marin,  Sept.  1 ;  Santa  Clara,  Oct.  1 ;  San  Benito, 
Oct.  1.  The  dove  season  has  also  been  short¬ 
ened  in  other  counties,  and  this  is  considered 
a  good  move,  for  in  some  places  the  birds  are 
found  nesting  on  July  15  when  the  season  com¬ 
mences.  In  most  of  the  counties  where  doves 
are  found  in  numbers  the  season  commences  Aug. 
15  and  lasts  two  months.  In  Inyo  county  there 
is  now  a  close  season  for  two  years  on  valley 
quail,  extending  from  Oct.  1,  1910,  to  Oct.  1, 
1912.  In  Santa  Cruz  county  the  dove  season  is 
for  two  weeks  only,  from  Oct.  1  to  Oct.  15 ; 
rabbits  and  wild  pigeons  from  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  1, 
and  tree  squirrels  protected  at  all  times. 

The  great  number  of  hunters  in  the  McCloud 
River  and  Trinity  forest  districts  has  driven  the 
deer  from  those  places  to  the  Sacramento  River 
side  of  the  mountain  range,  and  the  few  who 
have  visited  that  district  have  been  well  re¬ 
warded.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ukiah  there  is  plenty 
of  sport,  and  Deputy  Fish  and  Game  Commis¬ 
sioner  Frank  Tindall  recently  counted  in  a  half 
a  day’s  ride  fifty-nine  does,  bucks  and  fawns. 
On  another  day  he  saw  fully  a  hundred  deer  in 
that  locality.  In  Shasta  county  there  has  been 
some  splendid  deer  hunting,  and  sportsmen  there 
have  also  found  some  sport  with  bear  and  moun¬ 
tain  lions.  Fully  twenty  of  the  latter  have  been 
killed  this  season  by  bounty  hunters  who  make 
a  business  of  hunting  this  animal. 

The  duck  season  opened  on  Oct.  1,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  5,000  sportsmen  were  scattered 
among  the  various  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  on  the  opening  day.  Those  who 
visited  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Suisun  and 
at  Los  Banos  met  with  splendid  success  and 
limit  bags  were  common.  The  low  water  in  the 
streams  is  serving  to  concentrate  the  birds,  and 
there  was  but  little  sport  to  be  had  except  along 
the  marshes  covered  by  the  tide  or  along  such 
streams  as  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers  which  do  not  go  dry.  At  Newman  the 
Newman  Gun  Club  held  a  successful  day’s  sport 
and  about  twenty  secured  the  limit.  The  Gun- 
stine  Club  at  Gunstine  held  the  most  successful 
opening  in  the  history  of  the  organization,  and 
out  of  seventy-five  guns  on  the  grounds  more 
than  forty  secured  the  limit,  and  most  of  the 
others  came  very  close  to  the  number  allowed 
by  law.  The  Blackjack  Club  opened  the  season 
at  Collinsville,  but  the  water  in  the  preserve  was 
very  low  and  the  sport  was  limited. 

Governor  Gillett  and  Colonel  Dinkelspiel  spent 
opening  day  on  the  Allegre  grounds  in  the  Suisun 
district  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  limit. 

Sprigs  are  to  be  found  in  the  largest  numbers, 
but  mallards  are  commencing  to  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  and  many  home-bred  teal  are  being 
secured.  English  snipe  are  also  present  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  in  places  where  ducks  were  scarce 
hunters  paid  their  respects  to  these.  Gray  geese 
are  commencing  to  come  in,  and  after  the  first 
rain  there  will  be  some  good  shooting  in  this 
line.  A  heavy  rain  is  all  that  is  needed  now  to 


bring  the  ducks  inland,  and  this  would  make  the 
sport  much  more  general,  although  it  might  re¬ 
duce  the  numbers  to  be  found  on  some  of  the 
attractive  preserve  ponds.  A.  P.  B. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  open  season  for  ducks  and  quai^l, 
Oct.  1,  brought  an  unexpected  flight  of  teal  to 
those  who  sought  the  marshes,  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  upland  hunters.  The  bags  for  the  first 
time  on  record  on  Oct.  1  contained  more  of  these 
toothsome  little  ducks  than  any  others. 

The  cannonade  of  opening  morning  in  the 
Orange  county  duck  territory  was  as  unprece¬ 
dented  as  the  flight  of  teal.  One  car — a  double- 
header — brought  fifty  duck  shooters  to  one  sta¬ 
tion,  and  half  as  many  more  went  on  further, 
nearly  all  being  club  members.  Twice  as  many 
more  came  in  automobiles.  A  rough  estimate 
placed  the  figure  at  250  club  gunners  in  the 
Bolsa,  and  as  many  or  more  road  hunters.  For 
a  while  the  rattling  roar  of  the  duck  hunters' 
skirmish  line  suggested  a  sham  battle. 

There  was  no  scarcity  of  sprigs.  Waders  of 
various  sorts  were  plentiful.  Mallards,  gadwall 
and  other  big  birds,  excepting  sprigs  and  wid¬ 
geon,  were  scarce. 

Some  clubs  were  very  short  of  water  and  suf¬ 
fered  thereby  in  reduced  bags. 

The  quail  shooters  found  the  country  overrun 
with  an  army  of  gunners.  The  automobiles  sped 
out  of  town  Friday  afternoon  as  if  to  some 
motor  racing  course,  each  loaded  with  hunters, 
dogs  and  paraphernalia.  The  day  was  hot,  con¬ 
ditions  were  unpleasant,  and  the  bags  mostly 
averaged  far  below  the  limit  of  twenty  allowed 
in  this  State.  Young  birds  were  found  packed 
into  big  flocks  with  wiser,  older  birds  which 
promptly  took  them  off  into  the  safety  of  the 
higher,  brushy  and  unscalable  hills  upon  which 
no  sane  hunter  would  care  to  follow  them.  The 
California  quail  can  outrun  any  other  biped. 

The  weather  was  bad  for  dogs,  and  these  soon 
played  out.  Few  are  much  good  the  first  day — 
if,  indeed,  they  ever  are  on  valley  quail.  A  dog 
of  just  the  right  temperament  and  makeup  is  a 
valuable  companion  in  the  quail  cover. 

Some  of  the  best  bags  were  made  closest  to 
town.  This  is  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that 
the  further  hills  always  look  greenest  to  the 
cow.  The  occasional  good  shooting  near  town 
is  left  to  boys  who  do  it  little  harm,  most  of 
the  men  thinking  they  must  go  further  to  get 
any  game  and  often  faring  far  worse. 

Quail  will  have  to  be  preserved  in  this  State 
just  as  the  ducks.  Many  of  the  bigger  ranches 
now  forbid  shooting  excepting  to  a  favored  few, 
and  virtually  these  places  are  quail  preserves  al¬ 
ready.  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  leasing  of  shoot¬ 
ing  rights  upon  such  places,  and  but  another 
step  to  the  acquiring  of  large  tracts  of  waste 
land  to  form  places  of  refuge  for  the  quail.  The 
automobile  has  ruined  local  quail  shooting. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  season  for  waders 
has  opened  with  that  for  ducks.  By  Oct.  15  the 
waders  are  gone  mostly,  and  the  opportunity  to 
get  some  shooting  upon  them  has  been  produc¬ 
tive. 

Los  Angeles  county’s  able  and  efficient  game 
warden,  AVilliam  B.  Morgan,  died  a  few  weeks 
ago  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  most  faithful  public 
servant,  a  sportsman,  and  the  most  admirable 
game  protector  the  county  ever  knew.  Since  his 
death  the  supervisors  have  been  trying  to  play 


petty  politics  with  the  office  witlr  the  usual  re¬ 
sult  ;  Morgan’s  excellent  staff  disorganized  and 
the  law  is  violated  at  will. 

Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


The  National  Beagle  Club  of  America. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Field  Trials  of  this 
club  will  be  held  at  Shadwell,  Albemarle  county, 
Virginia,  commencing  Nov.  10,  1910. 

The  Fourth  Show  of  Beagles  of  this  club  will 
also  be  held  at  Shadwell  on  Nov.  13,  1910. 

The  judges  will  be  LePage  Cronmiller,  of 
Laurel,  Maryland,  and  Frank  D.  Stewart,  of 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  club 
the  prize  money  in  each  of  the  open  single 
classes  will  be  as  follows:  First  prize,  $50; 
second  prize,  $30;  third  prize,  $15;  fourth  prize, 
$10.  The  entry  fee  will  remain  the  same  as 
heretofore,  $10. 

Again  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  club  post  entries  will  be  received  at  any 
time  after  the  closing  of  the  regular  entry  and 
previous  to  the  drawing  of  the  class  upon  the 
payment  of  the  entry  fee  of  $15. 

The  trials  will  be  run  in  the  following  order, 
commencing  on  Thursday,  Nov.  10,  1910.  iyt  10 
A.  M.,  with  packs  of  eight  followed  by  thirteen- 
inch  packs,  fifteen-inch  packs,  thirteen-inch 
single  class,  fifteen-inch  single  class,  continuing 
until  the  trials  have  been  completed,  ending  with 
the  Derby. 

Rumor  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  secretary 
of  this  club  to  the  effect  that  the  National 
Beagle  Club  of  America  is  a  rich  man’s  club  and 
composed  only  of  millionaires.  Tn '  response  the 
secretary  desires  to  say  that  such  a  rumor  has 
positively  no  foundation ;  that  it  is  not  a  rich 
man’s  club,  that  it  is  not  composed  entirely  of 
millionaires. 

The  initiation  fee  for  new  members  is  $5,  the 
annual  dues  are  also  $5. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  is  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership,  who  is  a  lady  or  gentleman,  and  who 
is  a  good  true  sportsman,  having  the  interest 
of  the  club  and  the  beagle  hounds  at  heart. 

The  motto  of  this  club  has  been  and  is  now 
“The  best  Dog  Wins”  no  matter  who  its  owner 
may  be. 

The  aim  of  the  management  always  has  been 
and  is  now  to  make  the  expenses  of  becoming 
a  member  of  the  club,  the  annual  dues,  and  the 
cost  of  attending  the  trials,  as  light  and  small 
as  possible  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  barred 
from  the  pleasures  of  membership  or  attending 
the  trials  by  reason  of  expense. 

The  entire  revenues  of  this  club  received  from 
initiation  fees,  annual  dues,  entry  fees  and  all 
other  sources  are  entirely  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members,  and  any  connected  with  the 
Annual  Field  Trials  including  prizes  and  medals 
offered  at  the  leading  dog  shows. 

There  are  no  salaried  officers,  no  office  ex¬ 
penses,  and  no  perquisite  of  any  kind  or  de¬ 
scription  to  anyone  connected  with  the  club. 

The  entries  for  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Trials  will  close  Oct.  27,  1910.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  from  time  to  time  through 
the  sporting  press.  In  the  mean  time  the  sec¬ 
retary  will  gladly  furnish  upon  request  any  and 
all  information  and  will  only  be  too  glad  to 
mail  to  any  address  premium  lists  and  entry 
blanks.  Chas.  R.  Stevenson,  Sec’y. 
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The  Shooting  in  Newfoundland. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Oct.  10 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  give  herewith  a  paragraph  from  the 
Herald,  showing  how  the  partridge  shooting  is 
still  holding  out. 

T.  C.  Fitzherbert  and  Harold  Harvey  spent  ten 
days  shooting  at  Peter’s  River.  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
brought  down  120  birds  and  Mr.  Harvey  eighty. 
They  report  birds  scarce  and  the  weather  was 
also  disagreeable,  being  very  foggy.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
herbert  is  an  excellent  shot  and  seldom  missed 
a  bird.  He  had  ample  practice  in  the  old  coun¬ 
try,  however,  often  firing  as  many  as  10,000 
cartridges  a  year.  Harold  Hutchings  and  Gus 
Herder  spent  twelve  days  shooting  on  the  Cape 
Shore  grounds.  They  found  partridge  plentiful, 
and  both  being  good  shots  they  killed  enough 
to  send  all  their  friends  a  brace.  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der,  a  sportsman  from  the  south  of  England, 
traveled  up  Gander  Lake  as  far  as  Little  River 
and  found  deer  numerous.  He  saw  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  stags,  but  they  were  not  very  large.  He 
secufed  two  fine  heads  which  he  intends  taking 
to  England  with  him. 

There  are  several  prominent  American  and 
English  hunters  at  present  on  the  barrens  in 
quest  of  caribou.  Among  others  are  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde,  nationalist  member  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Thomas  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  all  his  outfit  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  the  log  cabin  at  Spruce  Brook,  when 
it  was  burnt,  but  he  felt  no  embarrassment,  as 
numbers  of  brother  hunters  all  over  the  country 
tendered  him  guns,  ammunition,  clothes  and  all 
kinds  of  hunting  requisites  in  such  quantities 
that  he  was  almost  glad  he  lost  his  stuff  by  acci¬ 
dent— he  was  the  recipient  of  such  whole-souled 
hospitality. 

The  Earl  of  Kingston  and  Sir  Robert  Harvey 
arrived  this  morning.  They  are  also  going  after 
caribou. 

The  nephew  of  Lord  Balfour,  of  Burleigh, 
accompanied  by  an  artist  friend,  are  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  going  over  the  same  ground  traversed  by 
J.  Guillie  Millais.  They  intend  using  their  ex¬ 
perience  for  literary  purposes,  and  will  illustrate 
it  with  pictures  made  on  the  ground. 

Caribou  are  reported  very  plentiful  near 
Howly;  also  in  Fortune  and  White  Bays.  A 
snow  fall  on  the  hills  near  the  Topsails  will 
probably  hasten  their  annual  southern  migra¬ 
tion  which  is  about  due  now. 

W.  J.  Carroll. 


Skunks  A-Plenty. 

Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15  —Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  night  air  in  our  little  settlement  is 
laden  with  *an  odor  ‘‘much  stronger  though  no 
sweeter  than  roses,”  owing  to  a  plague  of  skunks. 
1  he  heavy  snows  of  last  winter  gave  the  animals  a 
practically  closed  season,  and  they  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  invade  our  hen  roosts  and  cellars,  dining 
on  chickens  and  whatever  ohr  larders  contain. 
Last  night  a  bee  keeper  found  one  industriously 
at  work  at  the  entrance  .of  one  of  his  hives. 

As  the  law  permits  their  destruction  during 
the  close '  season  when  they  are  destructive  or 
become  a  nuisance,  they  are  being  trapped  or 
shot. 

My  neighbor  tells  me  that  he  saw  three  be¬ 
hind  his  stable  yesterday  morning.  Another 
heard  a  noise  in  his  cellar  and  discovered  two 


feasting  on  a  birthday  cake.  One  climbed  a 
pair  of  outside  stairs  and  made  a  call  on  an 
upper  floor. 

A  few  nights  ago  a  skunk  perched  on  the 
walk  in  front  of  one  of  our  stores.'  He  was 
shot  at  four  times  without  effect,  and  then  a 
bright  genius  poked  him  with  a  long  pole.  The 
animal  responded  at  once,  and  profusely,  and  the 
perfume  clings  round  there  still,  or  rather  yet, 
for  a  skunk’s  odor  is  anything  but  still. 

A  little  later,  when  the  fur  is  prime,  the  little 
beauties  will  be  cashed  in,  for  traps  are  being 
purchased  and  an  extensive  trapping  campaign 
planned.  Sandy. 


African  Hunting  Club. 

It  is  understood  that  Messrs.  Hugh  H.  Wheat- 
ley  and  W.  N.  McMillan,  who  own  large  ranches 
in  British  East  Africa,  not  very  far  from  Nai¬ 
robi,  recently  met  here  with  the  purpose  of  try¬ 
ing  to  organize  an  African  Hunting  Club  for 
big-game  hunters.  The  two  estates,  which  ad¬ 
join,  cover  about  50,000  acres  of  land — a  tract 
large  enough  to  form  a  big  preserve.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  wholly  in  a  state  of  nature  and 
contain  large  quantities  of  game.  During  his 
recent  African  trip,  Colonel  Roosevelt  hunted 
and  killed  game  on  this  territory.  It  is  purposed 
to  have  the  new  organization  international  in 
character,  and  Mr.  McMillan  is  said  to  have 
given  his  town  house  at  Nairobi  for  a  club  house. 
There  is  already,  we  believe,  an  African  hunting 
club  made  up  of  men  who  have  killed  game  in 
Africa. 


Teal  Abundant. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  6. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Great  jacksnipe  shooting  is  now  being 
enjoyed  ~by  many  Omaha  gunners  on  the  flats 
below  Arlington.  They  are  also  plentiful  on  the 
big  oozy  meadows  near  Waterloo  and  above 
Gretna.  John  Ellis  killed  forty-one  birds  along 
the  Little  Papio,  south  of  McArdless  Mills,  re¬ 
cently. 

There  were  more  bluewing  teal  killed  on  the 
Fillmore  county  ponds  during  the  past  month 
than  for  twenty  years.  Con.  Young,  Sam  Cald¬ 
well.  Stockey  Heth  and  Frank  Haskell  all  killed 
the  limit  on  the  Ayleshire  waters  one  evening 
in  two  hours’  shooting. 

A  flock  of  nineteen  swans  settled  on  Cutoff 
Lake  last  Wednesday  and  remained  there  for 
hours.  Sandy  Griswold. 


The  Utah  Duck  Disease. 

Fred  W.  Chambers,  State  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  of  Utah,  writes  from  Salt  Lake 
City  as  follows  in  reference  to  the  duck  disease 
referred  to  in  our  last  issue : 

During  the  past  ten  days  the  irrigation  ditches 
have  been  closed  and  the  sloughs  and  ponds 
supplied  with  fresh  water,  as  also  some  of  the 
canals,  and  conditions  among  the  ducks  seem  to 
have  changed  for  the  better. 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  a  person  were  to  eat 
a  portion  of  a  duck  that  was  diseased,  it  would 
injure  him  in  any  way,  but  this  is  only  my  opin¬ 
ion.  The  State  Dairy  and  Food  Compiissioner 
has  prohibited  the  sale  of  ducks  here  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  he  feared  that  should  any  ducks  be  eaten, 
an  epidemic  caused  from  same  might  spread 
among  the  people. 


Shooting  Accidents. 

New  York  City,  Oct.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  read  Sept.  24  your  interesting  edi¬ 
torial  entitled,  ‘‘Warning”  and  the  one  on  the 
same  subject  which  followed,  Oct.  1. 

I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  experienced 
hunter,  by  cautioning  the  young  men  who  per¬ 
haps  are  going  out  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
are  full  of  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  may  do 
much  good  and  prevent  many  accidents.  Yet,  of 
course,  such  advice  would  not  prevent  them  all. 
As  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  as  long 
as  most  people  are  careless,  heedless  and  happy- 
go-lucky,  men  will  shoot  each  other  by  accident, 
will  pull  their  loaded  guns  out  of  boats  and 
wagons  by  the  muzzle  and  will  put  the  loaded 
guns  in  such  positions  that  they  may  be  acci¬ 
dentally  discharged.  'Most  of  us,  in  our  earlier 
or  later  days,  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  care¬ 
lessness  for  which  we  really  ought  to  have  been 
condemned  to  death.  I  once  came  near  killing 
one  of  my  nearest  relatives,  and  once  narrowly 
escaped  being  severely  wounded  by  another  near 
relative.  These  acts  of  carelessness  differ  only 
in  degree  from  the  shooting  of  another  person 
by  mistake  for  a  game  animal. 

We  used  to  hear  of  an  Irishman  who,  shoot¬ 
ing  at  an  animal  about  which  he  was  uncertain, 
declared  that  he  had  aimed  “so  as  to  kill  it  if  it 
was  a  deer  and  miss  it  if  it  was  a  cow,”  but 
this  was  an  exceptional  hunter. 

Accidental  woundings  of  one  hunter  by  an¬ 
other  when  two  are  in  company  occur  nowadays 
with  extraordinary  frequency,  but  they  are  no 
new  thing.  To-day  hunting  grounds  are  few  and 
of  small  extent,  while  hunters  are  many  and 
crowd  into  sections  where  game  is  found.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  men  should  shoot  one  an¬ 
other. 

Yet  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago — as  you 
no  doubt  recall — precisely  this  thing  happened  in 
a  region  where  white  men  and  hunters  were  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce.  It  was  during  the  return  of 
Lewis  and  Clark’s  expedition  down  the  Missouri 
River,  just  after  the  canoe  party  had  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  well  below  the 
mouth  of  the  White  Earth  River,  which  enters 
the  Missouri 'from  the  north,  that  they  stopped 
to  take  the  meridian  altitude,  but  found  them¬ 
selves  twenty  minutes  too  late.  The  journal 
says : 

“Having  lost  the  observation,  Captain  Lewis 
observed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  herd 
of  elk  on  a  thick  sandbar  of  willows  and  landed 
with  Cruzatte  to  hunt  them.  Each  of  them  fired 
and  shot  an  elk.  They  then  reloaded  and  took 
different  routes  in  pursuit  of  the  game,  when 
just  as  Captain  Lewis  was  taking  aim  at  an  elk 
a  ball  struck  him  in  the  left  thigh,  about  an  inch 
below  the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  missing  the  bone 
went  through  the  left  thigh  and  grazed  the  right 
to  the  depth  of  the  ball.  It  instantly  occurred 
to  him  that  Cruzatte  must  have  shot  him  by  mis¬ 
take  for  an  elk,  as  he  was  dressed  in  brown 
leather,  and  Cruzatte  had  not  very  good  eye¬ 
sight.  He  therefore  called  out  that  he  was  shot 
and  looked  toward  the  place  from  whence  the 
ball  came,  but  seeing  nothing,  he  called  on  Cru¬ 
zatte  by  name  several  times,  but  received  no 
answer.  He  now  thought  that  as  Cruzatte  was 
out  of  hearing,  and  the  shot  did  not  seem  to 
come  from  more  than  forty  paces  distance,  it 
must  have  been  fired  by  an  Indian ;  and  not 
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knowing  how  many  might  be  concealed  in  the 
bushes  he  made  his  way  toward  the  perioque, 
calling  out  to  Cruzatte  to  retreat,  as  there  were 
Indians  in  the  willows. 

“As  soon  as  he  reached  the  perioque  he  or¬ 
dered  the  men  to  arms,  and  mentioning  that  he 
was  wounded,  though  he  hoped  not  mortally,  by 
the  Indians,  bade  them  follow  him  to  relieve 
Cruzatte.  They  instantly  followed  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  when  his  wound  became  so  painful 
and  his  thigh  stiffened  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  go  no  further.  He  therefore  ordered 
the  men  to  proceed,  and  if  overpowered  by  num¬ 
bers  retreat  toward  the  boats,  keeping  up  a  fire; 
then  limping  back  to  the  perioque  he  prepared 
himself  with  his  rifle,  a  pistol  and  the  airgun  to 
sell  his  life  dearly  In  case  the  men  should  be 
overcome.  In  this  state  of  anxiety  and  suspense 
he  remained  for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the 
party  returned  with  Cruzatte  and  reported  that 
no  Indians  could  be  seen  in*the  neighborhood. 
Cruzatte  was  now  much  alarmed,  and  declared 
that  he  had  shot  an  elk  after  Captain  Lewis  left 
him,  but  disclaimed  every  idea  of  having  inten¬ 
tionally  wounded  his  officer.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  he  was  the  person  who  gave  the 
wound,  yet  as  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly  acciden¬ 
tal  and  Cruzatte  had  always  conducted  himself 
with  propriety,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it.  The 
wound  was  now  dressed  and  patent  lint  put  into 
the  holes,  but  though  it  bled  considerably,  yet 
as  the  ball  had  touched  neither  a  bone  nor  an 
artery,  we  hope  that  it  may  not  prove  fatal.” 

As  we  all  know,  it  did  not  prove  fatal,  and  the 
two  heroic  adventurers  reached  home  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  credit  for  their  great  achievement. 

A  great  many  years  ago  I  set  out  from  camp 
for  a  day’s  hunt.  The  locality  was  Brown’s  Hole, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  as  wild  at  that 
time  as  it  had  been  thirty  or  forty  years  before 
when  it  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  old-time 
trappers.  Game  was  plenty,  but  my  friend  and 
I,  both  of  us  boys,  knew  very  little  about  hunt¬ 
ing.  We  were  long  on  enthusiasm,  but  short  on 
experience. 

Before  we  had  gone  very  far  I  saw  on  the 
other  side  of  Green  River  a  white  wild  goose, 
the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  I  started  off  alone  to 
stalk  the  goose  and  got  a  fair  shot  at  it.  killed 
it  and  forded  the  river  to  get  it.  While  doing 
this  I  came  very  near  losing  my  life  in  the  quick¬ 
sands — but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 
My  companion  contentedly  went  on  to  hunt  by 
himself. 

While  riding  down  the  river  he  followed  a 
game  trail  which  led  through  a  patch  of  dense 
willows  in  the  bottom,  and  as  he  was  happily 
trotting  along  on  his  buckskin  mule,  he  met  face 
to  face  what  appeared  to  him  a  gigantic  grizzly 
bear.  He  had  no  time  for  investigation,  for  his 
mule,  unable  to  turn  about  in  the  narrow  trail, 
threw  itself  into  the  willows,  and  by  a  series  of 
frantic  plunges  broke  its  way  through  to  the 
open  ground  where  at  length  it  was  stopped. 
My  friend  managed  to  cling  to  the  mule  and  to 
his  gun  through  this  charge,  but  left  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  clothing  on  the  brush.  No 
one  knows  what  became  of  the  bear.  Probably 
it  ran  away  much  faster  than  the  mule. 

After  man  and  mule  had  caught  their  breath 
and  somewhat  calmed  down,  they  went  on.  Later 
m  the  day  two  big-horns  were  seen  on  the  moun¬ 
tainside,  and  my  friend,  tying  his  mule  in  some 
brush,  set  out  to  stalk  them.  He  had  a  long  and 


more  or  less  exciting  climb,  but  did  not  see  the 
sheep  again.  Starting  back  to  find  his  riding 
animal,  he  was  astonished  and  delighted  to  come 
upon  a  splendid  elk  standing  in  the  brush.  He 
had  never  shot  an  elk  and  his  excitement  may 
be  imagined.  The  animal  was  more  or  less  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  and 
my  friend  had  to  spend  a  little  time  working 
about  to  get  an  open  and  a  deadly  shot.  He  was 
just  about  to  pull  the  trigger  when  the  elk  made 
a  step  or  two  and  changed  its  position,  and  my 
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friend  saw  that  it  bore  a  saddle  on  its  back.  He 
therefore  reserved  his  fire,  mounted  his  mule  and 
returned  to  camp,  where  later  he  recounted  his* 
adventures.  Orange. 


Game  in  the  East. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Not  a  few  Massachusetts  sportsmen 

have  been  enjoying  the  late  trout  and  landlocked 
salmon  fishing  in  Maine  and  stopping  over  long 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  October  deer  hunt¬ 
ing.  In  fishing  they  have  not  been  disappointed, 
but  the  hunting  has  not  been  good,  although  it 
is  reported  that  not  less  than  270  deer  have  been 
shipped  from  the  State  through  Bangor.  The 
majority  of  our  big-game  hunters,  who  go  to 
Maine,  have  waited  for  the  opening  of  the  moose 
season,  Oct.  15.  Preparatory  to  the  rush  of  big- 
game  hunters  night  trains  are  now  running  into 
Portland  from  New  York  and  thence  into  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness.  The  license  fee  of  $15 
instead  of  proving  a  bar  to  the  hunters  seems 
to  be  an  incentive,  the  returns  to  the  office  of 
the  fish  and  game  commission  indicating  that 


the  higher  the  fee  the  more  eager  are  the  hunters 
to  pay  it. 

During  the  first  week  or  two  of  the  moose 
season  the  natives  do  the  most  of  the  killing, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  been  on  the  ground 
and  taking  observations  of  the  movements  of  the 
game,  and  they  really  care  more  for  the  meat 
than  for  wide-spreading  antlers.  No  cow  or  calf 
moose  may  be  killed  and  the  out-of-State  hunter 
in  order  to  take  his  game  home  must  pay  $5 
extra  for  a  transportation  tag. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  moose  season  opened 
Sept.  15  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  Parker 
Waite, .  of  Lewiston,  returned  from  Sunbury 
county  with  one  of  the  biggest  moose  ever  killed 
in  that  region.  It  weighed  1,100  pounds  dressed 
and  his  antlers  had  a  spread  of  53*4  inches.  Mr. 
Waite  reports  game  very  plentiful  and  says  he 
took  his  pick  of  four  big  bulls  when  he  fired 
He  describes  that  region  as  a  paradise  for  big- 
game  hunters.  One  trapper  got  twenty-three 
bears  in  two  months. 

James  R.  Reed,  an  ex-president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association, 
has  been  for  three  weeks  in  his  Nova  Scotia 
camp  and  his  friends  are  looking  forward  with 
pleasant  anticipation  to  the  time  of  his  return, 
about  the  middle  of  next  month.  He  is  apt  to 
remember  those  of  his  friends  who  are  known 
to  have  a  fondness  for  wild  meat. 

Reports  indicate  that  more  Bay  State  ' gunners 
are  taking  out  licenses  for  hunting  this  year 
than  last.  The  Natick  town  clerk  has  issued  a 
hundred  already.  This  tallies  with  reports  from 
a  number  of  other  places,  and  it  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  that  there 
are.  many  more  birds  in  our  covers  this  year 
than  there  have  been  for  several  seasons. 
Hunters  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  are 
laying  plans  for  getting  the  one  deer  allowed 
this  fall  in  the  western  counties.  Of  late  years 
many  Massachusetts  gunners  have  made  trips 
into  New  Hampshire  for  partridges  and  wood¬ 
cock,  and  many  from  the  towns  bordering  on 
Vermont  take  out  a  license  there.  The  reports 
from  Coast  gunners  are  more  favorable  than 
usual. 

Our  harbor  and  land  commissioners  will  give 
a  public  hearing  at  the  State  House  Oct.  19  to 
“all  persons  interested  in  the  condition  and  pos¬ 
sible  utility  of  Benson’s  Pond  in  the  town  of 
Middleborough  with  a  view  to  its  sale  or  use 
for  commercial  use.”  This  is  one  of  the  great 
ponds  in  control  of  the  State.  Dr.  Field  has  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  commission  is  on  record  as 
opposed  to  its  sale.  Henry  H.  Kimball. 


Cow  Moose  in  Unusual  Haunts. 

A  lone  cow  moose  far  away  from  the  usual 
haunts  of  the  big  game  animal  has  for  some 
time  frequented  the  Cobbosseecontee  Lake 
region  of  Maine.  Deer  are  occasionally  seen 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  which  is  in  Kennebec 
county,  about  half  a  dozen  miles  west  from  Hal¬ 
lowed,  Gardiner  and  Augusta. 

Cow  moose  are  perpetually  protected  and  not 
being  legal  game  they  have  increased  in  recent 
years  far  in  excess  of  the  bulls.  When  not 
molested  they  become  very  tame  and  will  walk 
into  a  farm  yard  just  to  mingle  with  the  cows 
or  join  them  in  the  pastures  where  the  moose 
seeks  out  any  delectable  browse  that  trees  or 
shrubs  may  happen  to  offer. — Kennebec  Journal. 


Oklahoma  Miles. 

In  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma — a  section  which,  until  the  admission 
of  Oklahoma  as  a  State,  was  a  part  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory — there  is  a  swift  mountain  stream 
called  Little  River.  It  runs  through  the.  very 
heart  of  the  Seven  Devil  Mountains  and  abounds 
with  fish  of  nearly  every  kind  that  inhabit  the 
streams  of  the  Southwest.  Large  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  bream,  goggle-eye  and  channel  cat 
are  most  abundant.  The  channel  cat  in  this 
stream  is  very  game  and  will  take  a  troll  al¬ 
most  as  readily  as  a  small-mouth  bass.  Along 
this  river  deer  and  turkeys  are  plentiful,  while 
bobcats,  bears  and  panthers  are  found  with  very 
little  trouble  in  the  mountains. 

It  is  just  the  place  to  go  for  an  outing— just 
the  place  to  get  close  to  nature  far  from  the 
"madding  crowd”;  just  the  place  to  pitch  a  tent 
under  the  great  pine  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  where  the  water,  with  its  rush  and  roar, 
lulls  you  to  sleep  as  you  listen  to  the  "voices  of 
the  night,”  song  of  whippoorw'ill  and  lonesome 
hoot  of  owl  calling  to  his  mate  on  the  mountain 
side.  Then  on  the  first  peep  of  the  dawn  to  be 
called  back  from  dreamland  by  a  thousand  golden 
throats  opened  wide  in  songs  of  thanksgiving  for 
a  new  day.  I  am  satisfied  that  down  there  there 
are  more  wild  song  birds  than  in  any  place  I 
have  ever  been.  Can  you  who  love  the  woods 
and  hills,  the  forest  and  stream,  where  “every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  man  is  vile,"  imagine 
a  more  perfect  place  to  go  for  a  rest — a  rest 
such  as  hard  mountain  climbing,  with  gun  on 
shoulder,  or  wading  up  and  down  the  riffles 
with  fly-rod  or  troll,  or  pulling  a  boat  all  day 
long,  can  give  him  who  has  been  cooped  up  in 
an  office  for  a  whole  year?  I  cannot. 

There  are  a  few  choice  spirits  of  McAlester 
who  think  alike,  and  we  make  annual  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  this  delightful  section  of  the  State  and 
revel  in  the  deep  woods,  seeking  places  "where 
the  foot  of  white  man  has  never  trod,  and 
studying  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  wild  creat¬ 
ures.  While  there  we  feast  on  the  fat  of  the 
land.  Just  think  of  your  camp  table  groaning 
under  this  kind  of  a  load.  Turtle  soup — genuine 
turtle  soup — venison  roast,  stew  or  steak,  roast 
young  wild  turkey,  stewed  squirrel  with  dump¬ 
lings,  black  bass  or  channel  cat  fried  or  baked 
with  a  strip  of  bacon  or  made  into  a  chowder, 
broiled  quail,  wild  honey  taken  from  the  tree, 
for  wild  bees  are  plentiful,  and — but  what  is  the 
use  of  piling  it  up?  Are  you  not  getting  hun¬ 
gry?  I  am. 

Our  party  consisted  of  Judge.  Doc,  Jim,  Fletch, 
Bill  and  myself,  six  of  us,  all  nature  lovers,  con¬ 
genial  spirits  and  fast  friends.  Judge  is  one  of 
the  great  lawyers  of  the  Southwest,  a  man  of 
wide  reading,  with  a  poet’s  heart  and  instincts. 
He  is  a  true  sportsman  and  a  fisherman  that  can¬ 
not  be  excelled.  He  loves  to  wander  off  by 
himself  and  talk  to  his  finny  friends  as  he  uses 
all  his  blandishments  to  induce  them  to  take  the 
lure.  I  said  he  is  a  genuine  sportsman.  On  one 
of  our  trips  a  messenger  found  us  after  a  two- 


days’  search  bearing  a  telegram  to  the  judge 
that  called  him  to  Oklahoma  City  at  once  in  a 
case  where  the  fee  would  have  been  at  least 
$500.  The  judge  is  not  wealthy,  but  for  him 
there  are  other  things  besides  money,  and  one 
of  these  other  things  is  our  annual  Little  River 
outing.  The  messenger  was  sent  back  with  the 
answer  that  "owing  to  a  previous  engagement 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  on  the  day  mentioned.” 

Doc  is  an  old  Texas  cowpuncher  and  ex-chief 
of  Indian  police  among  the  Kiowas  and  Coman- 
ches  in  the  Fort  Sill  country  during  its  palmy 
days.  It  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  could  bust 
a  bronco,  brand  a  maverick,  or  shoot  up  a  town 
with  the  best  or  worst  of  them.  He  is  now  a 
rapidly  rising  surgeon,  a  good  scout,  and  my 
partner.  Fletch  is  big,  fat,  lazy  and  good- 
natured.  a  prince  of  good  fellows,  but  constitu¬ 
tionally  opposed  to  doing  any  kind  of  camp 
work.  Jim  is  long,  lean  and  lank,  and  can  walk 
further  in  a  day  than  most  anybody.  He'is  the 
judge’s  partner  and  is  also  a  very  fine  lawyer. 
He  is  a  splendid  fellow  and  a  good  companion. 
Bill  is,  a  little  dried-up,  dark-skinned  fellow, 
wiry  and  full  of  life  and  energy.  He  was  on 
the  road  in  his  younger  days  with  a  minstrel 
show,  and  is  as  full  of  song  as  a  mocking  bird. 
We  call  him  our  camp  melodion.  Bill  can  some¬ 
times  be  heard  a  mile  from  camp  singing  an  old 
time  ballad,  or  making  the  woods  ring  with 
some  old  negro  melody  he  used  to  sing  to  enthu¬ 
siastic  audiences  when  behind  the  footlights. 

One  season  we  had  camped  at  Donica’s  Spring 
where  the  hunting,  arid  fishing  were  fine,  and  we 
were  all  as  happy  and  care-free  as  children.  We 
had  not  yet  had  a  turtle,  and  the  only  way  to 
get  one  was  to  rig  a  trot  line  and  set  it  in  one 
of  the  deep  holes  of  the  river.  We  rigged  up 
a  line  and  set  up  an  old  canvas  boat  that  had 
been  doing  service  for  several  years,  and  was 
now  pretty  well  worn  and  rotten,  and  the  canvas 
full  of  holes.  The  river  made  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit  around  our  camp,  forming  a  kind 
of  horseshoe,  our  camp  being  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  upper  caulk  of  the  shoe,  the 
river  at  that  point  turning  almost  directly  to¬ 
ward  the  east  and  away  from  the  camp. 

After  setting  up  the  boat  Fletch  ^and  Bill  put 
it  upon  their  shoulders,  Fletch  leading  and  Bill 
following,  and  started  with  it  for  the  river  at 
the  upper  caulk  of  the  bend,  Doc  to  follow  with 
the  oars  as  soon  as  he  could  rig  some  tackle. 
The  boat  was  then  to  be  taken  to  the  lower 
caulk  of  the  bend  to  the  hole  that  we  had 
selected  for  the  trot  line.  When  Doc  was  ready, 
he  started  for  the  river,  following  Fletch  and 
Bill  who  were  out  of  sight.  Judge  and  I  went 
to  the-  river  below,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  camp,  carrying  our  rods  and  the  trot 
line  bait.  By  the  stream  it  was  a  mile  and  a 
half,  perhaps  two  miles,  from  where  we  were 
to  the  place  where  Fletch  and  Bill  were  to 
launch  the  boat,  and  between  the  two  points  the 
bank  of  the  river  on  one  side  was  a  mat  of 
green  briers  and  dense  underbrush,  while  on  the 
other  it  was  very  steep  and  broken  and  practi¬ 


cally  an  impassable  bluff  all  the  way,  the  moun¬ 
tain  coming  down  to  the  river’s  edge. 

Judge  and  I  reached  the  river  about  8  o’clock „ 
and  began  to  fish.  We  soon  had  a  fine  string  of 
bass  and  were  looking  ever\'  moment  to  see 
Fletch  and  Bill  come  around  the  bend.  Three 
hours  went  by,  but  they  did  not  come.  Finally 
we  heard  tearing  in  the  brush  up  the  river  and 
expected  to  see  a  bear  appear.  However,  as  the 
sound  came  closer  we  heard'  language  mingled 
with  the  tearing  and  knew  that  it  was  not  a 
bear.  Finally  Doc  emerged  from  the  tangled 
mass  of  vines  and  undergrowth,  still  carrying 
both  oars,  his  minnow  bucket  and  his  rod.  He 
was  hot,  tired  and  mad.  His  clothes,  hands, 
arms  and  faqe  were  torn  and  lacerated  by  the 
briers.  His  first  words  were,  “Where  are  Fletch 
and  Bill  ?  They’ve  both  got  to  fight  me  or  give 
a  mighty  good  excuse  for  running  off  and  leav¬ 
ing  me  to  carry  these  infernal  oars  through  those 
green  briers.”  We  told  Doc  that  we  had  not 
seen  them  since  they  left  camp  with  the  boat 
and  suggested  that  he  had  passed  them  on  the 
way  down.  He  did  not  think  that  he  had,  but 
we  waited  for  them  until  12  o'clock,  and  then 
went  back  to  camp  and  found  dinner  ready.  We 
told  the  colored  boys  not  to  serve  dinner  until 
Fletch  and  Bill  came  and  waited,  but  an  hour 
went  by,  1  o'clock  came  and  still  no  Fletch  and 
Bill.  We  tried  to  eat  dinner,  but  could  not. 

We  began  to  be  very  much  alarmed.  Judge 
suggested  that  it  was  possible  that  they  had  both 
got  into  the  old  boat,  and  that  Fletch,  being 
heavy  and  clumsy,  had  put  his  foot  through  the 
bottom,  and  the  boat  had  sunk  with  them  and 
that  they  were  both  drowned.  Finally  Judge 
said  that  he  could  not  eat  until  he  knew  where 
the  boys  were,  and  got  up  from  the  table  and 
started  to  the  cabin  of  a  nester  named  Murray, 
who  lived  close  to  camp  and  had  a  patch  of 
corn  on  the  river  near  where  the  boys  were  to 
launch  the  boat.  Judge  intended  to  find  out  if 
he  could  get  a  boat  in  which  to  look  for  the 
missing  ones.  He  explained  to  the  nester  what 
he  wanted  and  why.  Murray  replied : 

“Wall,  now,  1  don’t  believe  I’d  be  onduly  ex¬ 
cited  about  it  if  I  was  you,  because  when  I 
turned  out  for  dinner,  about  half  past  twelve, 
or  maybe  one,  I  went  down  to  the  river  to  water 
me  mule,  and  while  I  were  there  I  heerd  some¬ 
thing  coming  down  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
on  lookin’  up  I  saw  a  great  big  fat  feller  with 
a  awful  red  face,  and  sweatin’  considerably, 
coinin’  down  the  bank,  and  a  little  lean,  skinny 
black  feller,  in  the  funniest  lookin’  boat  I  ever 
seed,  follerin’  along  in  the  river.  The  big  fat 
feller  says  to  me,  says  he:  ‘How  fur  is  it  to 
Johnson’s  Ford?’  And  I  says,  says  I,  ‘It’s  about 
five  mile.’  Then  the  little  black  feller  in  the 
boat  says :  ‘Why,  Fleshy,  we’ve  done  come  five 
mile  already.’  Then  the  big  fat  feller  says,  ‘How 
fur  is  it  to  Donica’s  Spring?’  And  I  says,  says 
I,  ‘About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  right  back  there/ 
p’intin’  to  it.  Then  the  little  black  feller  said 
something  strong,  and  then  they  both  went  on 
down  the  river  and  I  come  home.” 

We  understood  of  course..  They  were  all 
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right,  and  a  load  was  lifted  from  our  minds. 
We  went  back  to  camp  and  soon  heard  them 
down  at  the  spring,  and  all  went  down  there, 
intending  to  abuse  them  for  causing  us  so  much 
uneasiness.  We  found  Bill  pouring  water  on 
Fletch’s  head,  while  Fletch  groaned  with  nearly 
every  breath.  Judge  asked  them  where  they  had 
been  all  the  morning.  Fletch  said  :  “Hush,  Judge, 
I’m  awful  sick.  I've  been  lying  out  there  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  all  morning,  too  sick  to 
raise  my  head  off  the  ground,  and  Bill  has  been 
carrying  water  to  me  in  his  hat.  I’ve  been  too 
sick  to  let  him  leave  me  a  minute.  It  must  be 
something  I  ate  for  breakfast,  or  a  sunstroke, 
I  don’t  know  which.” 

Judge  let  him  go  Qn  until  he  had  finished,  and 
then  asked  him  about  the  inquiries  he  had  made 
of  Murray  about  Johnson’s  Ford  and  our  camp- 


The  final  contest  and  cast-off  for  the  season 
was  held  on  Stow  Lake  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
yesterday.  The  wind  was  variable,  but  the 
weather  fair. 

Governor  James  N.  Gillett  was  present  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  with  us  and  take  an  active  part  in 
the  contests  next  season. 

Championship  Long  Distance:  Won  by  J.  B. 
Kenniff,  119  4/10  feet. 

First  Class  Long  Distance:  Won  by  T.  C. 
Kierulff,  102  4/10  feet. 

Championship  Accuracy  Fly :  Won  by  T.  C. 
Kierulff,  98  145/150  per  cent. 

First  Class  Accuracy  Fly:  Won  by  J.  B. 
Kenniff,  99  per  cent. 

Second  Class  Accuracy  Fly:  Won  by  E.  A. 
Mocker,  97  131/150  per  cent. 


Mr.  Townsend’s  Tuna. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  In  regard  to  the  identification  of 
the  tuna  taken  here  by  me,  there  can  be  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  doubt,  as  L.  P.  Streeter,  of  the  Tuna 
Club  of  California,  has  presented  to  our  club 
(the  Asbury  Park  Fishing  Club)  two  beautifully 
mounted  specimens  of  tuna ;  one  a  yellow-finned 
tuna  weighing  twenty-one  pounds  and  one  a 
leaping  tuna  weighing  133  pounds,  and  the  fish 
caught  here  this  summer  and  fall  exactly  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  leaping  tuna  specimen  in  every 
respect. 

The  tuna  have  been  plentiful  here  all  summer. 
This  I  can  state  positively,  as  since  June  1  I 
have  been  offshore  every  day  a  motor  boat  could 
get  off.  When  I  say  plentiful  I  mean  literally 
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ing  place.  At  this  Bill  threw  down  the  washpan 
with  which  he  had  l^een  pouring  water  on 
Fletch’s  head  and  said  that  it  was  no  use,  and 
that  they  might  as  well  own  up,  and  they  did. 
It  turned  out  that  when  they  started1  with  the 
boat  they  got  turned  round  and  had  followed  a 
trail  for  about  five  miles  up  the  river  before  they 
struck  the  stream.  Then  they  were  lost  com¬ 
pletely  and  undecided  as  to  whether  they  were 
above  or  below  camp.  Fletch  insisted  that  they 
were  below,  and  Bill  that  they  were  above.  Bill 
finally  prevailed  in  the  argument  and  they 
started  down,  and  found  camp  as  I  have  told 
you. 

Fletch  got  lost  again  at  this  camp,  but  that 
is  another  story.  W.  P.  Freeman. 


San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  taken 
on  our  preserve  on  the  Truckee  River,  near  Union 
Mills,  Cal.  The  capacity  of  the  club  house  has 
been  doubled  since  this  photograph  was  taken, 
and  now  accommodates  fifty  guests. 


Novice  Class  Accuracy  Fly:  Won  by  Austin 
Sperry,  96  129/150  per  cent. 

Championship  Class  Delicacy  Fly:  Won  by 
T.  C.  Kierulff,  99  124/600  per  cent. 

First  Class  Delicacy  Fly:  Won  by  F.  H. 
Reed,  99  i6o/6oo  per  cent. 

First  Class  Lure :  Won  by  J.  B.  Kenniff, 
98  8/10  per  cent. 

Second  Class  ]Lure :  Won  by  C.  G.  Young, 
97  7/ 10  per  cent. 

Novice  Class  Lure:  Won  by  C.  PL  Kewell. 
95  7/10  per  cent. 

E.  O.  Ritter,  Clerk. 


Sport  in  the  South. 

The  best  croaker  fishing  of  the  season  in  the 
lake  off  Bucktown  and  West  End  has  prevailed 
during  the  past  week,  when  splendid  catches  of 
very  large  croakers  were  made,  especially  in  the 
evening  and  at  night.  Seiners,  too,  reaped  a 
harvest,  catching  in  large  numbers  croakers, 
speckled  and  white  trout,  small  redfish, 
flounders  and  even  some  small  Spanish 
mackerel. — Picayune. 


hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  at  times.  About 
three  weeks  ago  they  struck  in  here  in  renewed 
numbers,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  them  caught  by  the  market  fisher¬ 
men  squidding  for  bluefish  and  bonita.  You  can 
readily  understand  that  the  hand  lines,  being  tied 
to  the  boats,  with  no  give  to  them,  a  great,  great 
many  squids  are  lost  on  tuna.  One  day  last  week 
about  fifteen  miles  off  this  place,  where  fifty 
boats  were  squidding  around  a  school  of  bonita, 
a  school  of  tuna  struck  in,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
there  were  300  squids  lost  by  those  boats  besides 
a  large  number  of  tuna  being  landed.  I  relate 
this  simply  to  show  their  numbers. 

The  tuna  I  caught  were  taken  about  fifteen 
miles  offshore  from  this  place.  The  rod  used 
was  a  greenheart  rod,  the  tip  weighing  fourteen 
ounces  and  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  long. 
The  reel  a  2/0,  with  600  feet  of  No.  18  regular 
Cuttyhunk  line.  The  first  fish,  weighing  25^ 
pounds,  took  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  beT 
fore  my  boatman,  E.  Saunders,  succeeded  in 
gaffing  him,  and  immediately  afterward  the 
second  fish,  weighing  52%  pounds,  took  the  squid. 
This  fish  fought  for  a  period  exceeding  an  hour 
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and  a  half.  After  gaffing  this  fish  a  third  one 
was  hooked  and  held  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  the  larger  tuna  already  in  the  boat  had 
quite  a  death  flurry,  and  in  my  anxiety  to  keep 
him  in  the  beat  I  released  my  hold  on  the  rod 
with  one  hand,  and  at  that  moment  the  tuna  I 
had  on  sounded  and  the  resulting  jerk  in  some 
way  pulled  the  rod  out  of  my  hand.  This  fish 
we  saw  plainly  and  estimated  his  weight  at  150 
pounds. 

Four  days  ago  I  caught  another  tuna  weigh¬ 
ing  thirty-three  pounds  one  ounce.  All  these  fish 
were  played  with  the  engine  moving  full  speed 
about  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour.  E.  Saunders, 
of  Asbury  Park,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
surfmen  on  the  Jersey  coast,  was  of  great  as¬ 
sistance  to  me  in  landing  these  fish,  he  handling 
the  boat  perfectly  in  every  instance.  I  am  going 
to  try  the  next  one  with  the  engine  shut  off,  but 
I  am  not  very  confident  as  to  result.  I  will  send 
the  next  tuna  caught  there  to  the  New  York 
Aquarium  as  you  suggest.  I  sincerely  wish  you 
could  see  as  I  have  seen  a  school  of  big  tuna 
leaping  in  a  school  of  moss  bunkers.  It  is  a 
sight  not  soon  forgotten.  I  have  certainly  seen 
tuna  offshore  here  weighing  not  less  than  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds.  You  know  they  have 
been  caught  here  in  the  pound  nets  weighing 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  pounds. 

E.  T.  Townsend. 


West  Coast  Fishing. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  A  number  of  San  Francisco  sports¬ 
men  have  been  visiting  Southern  California  of 
Jate,  and  they  report  some  splendid  fishing  off 
Avalon.  Colonel  John  E.  Stearns,  of  this  city, 
has  achieved  the  honor  of  making  the  record 
catch  of  swordfish,  having  taken  one  weighing 
292  pounds.  This  fish  is  very  much  in  evidence 
in  Southern  waters  this  season  and  fishing  for 
tuna  has  been  rather  neglected,  all  desiring  to 
capture  one  of  the  oddities  of  the  deep.  Fish¬ 
ing  off  the  piers  of  the  various  summer  resorts 
has  also  been  very  fihe,  and  at  Redondo  there 
was  recently  a  run  of  yellowtail  that  broke  all 
records.  The  water  was  simply  alive  with  the 
game. fish,  and  it  is  estimated  at  this  place  that 
in  one  day  more  than  20,000  pounds  of  the  fish 
were  taken  with  hook  and  line.  The  fish  weighed 
from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  salmon  season  has  closed  and  local  ang¬ 
lers  are  paying  most  of  their  attention  at  the 
present  time  to  striped  bass  which  are  now  run¬ 
ning  well.  The  lagoon  back  of  Tiburon  has 
proved  to  be  a  favorite  ground  for  this  fish,  but 
no  very  large  ones  have  been  taken  there,  a 
twelve-pounder  being  the  largest  to  date.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Rodeo  the  fish  are  commencing 
to  run,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  October 
it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  some  excel¬ 
lent  sport  there.  The  lagoon  at  Wingo  is  also 
well  stocked,  and  it  is  here  that  the  largest  fish 
are  being  taken. 

Late  trout  fishing  has  been  very  good  in  the 
sierras,  especially  in  the  McCloud  River  district, 
and  a  number  of  anglers  made  belated  trips 
there  last  month.  Although  the  streams  are 
very  low,  there  are  deep  pools  filled  with  fish, 
and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  sport.  Steelheads 
are  running  in  the  Eel  River,  and  this  stream 
has  been  visited  by  a  number  of  late  visitors, 
notably  by  Governor  Gi'llett  and  party,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  being  an  enthusiastic  angler.  A.  P.  B. 


Week-End  Rambles. 


I.— My  Lady's  First  Game  Fish. 

In  order  that  oui^  culpable  disregard  for  con¬ 
ventionalized  Sabbath  customs  may  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained  to  those  who  look  with  disdain 
upon  all  forms  of  Sunday  recreation,  let  me  say 
that  early  in  January  of  the  panic  year  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  I  should  be  compelled  to 
forego  my  annual  spring  vacation  trip.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  had  made  a  pilgrimage  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  mountain  fastness  and  pitched 
my  tent  on  the  forks  of  a  little  Adirondack 
trout  stream  where  for  two  weeks  I  pitted  my 
skill  against  the  cunning  and  caprices  of  that 
sterling  game  fish,  expunging  the  city  air  and 
rejuvenating  in  the  rarified  spring  atmosphere 
of  the  forest. 

Long  before  the  south  wind’s  welcome  roar 
in  the  hilltops  heralded  the  last  dying  struggle 
of  winter,  I  could  feel  that  mysterious  call  of 
nature  coursing  through  my  veins,  beckoning  me 
to  the  trout  streams  of  the  north  country,  but 
alas  I  was  chained  to  my  desk.  For  weeks  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  had  slowly  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  stringency  of  the  money  market, 
coupled  with  the  incessant  worry  of  keeping  em¬ 
ployed  men  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service,  and  who  had  families  dependent 
on  their  weekly  wage,  added  two-fold  to  my 
daily  cares.  Spring  found  me  sadly  in  need  of 
a  jaunt  to  the  woods.  No  one  realized  my  con¬ 
dition  more  than  My  Lady,  and  her  anxiety  to 
get  me  far  away  and  out  in  the  open  as  much 
as  possible  led  her  to  suggest  the  first  of  the 
week-end  trips. 

Man-like  I  scouted  the  idea,  but  My  Lady 
wheedled  and  persuaded  until  I  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented.  Now  as  I  sit  by  the  fire  of  an  evening, 
recalling  many  pleasant  holidays,  I  look  upon 
these  trips  with  particular  pleasure  and  resolve 
to  repeat  the  experience  next  summer. 

As  this  was  to  be  My  Lady’s  initial  camping 
experience  and  she  had  yet  to  master  the  art 
of  fly-casting,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to  resort  to 
a  little  commonplace  fishing,  so  we  concluded  to 
pitch  our  first  camp  on  the  shore  of  a  little  lake 
in  the  Catskills.  Both  of  us  were  familiar  with 
the  surrounding  country  and  knew  the  lake  to 
be  abundantly  stocked  with  pickerel,  perch,  bull¬ 
heads  and  black  bags.  As  fishing  for  the  latter 
was  prohibited  then,  our  equipment  was  .designed 
mainly  for  pickerel. 

Broad  smiles  greeted  us  as  we  boarded  our 
train  one  Saturday  afternoon  ip  May.  Never¬ 
theless  there  was  one  sympathetic  soul  aboard. 
From  across  the  aisle  a  tall,  gray-haired  man  let 
his  eyes  rest  yearningly  on  the  little  axe  and 
frying-pan  secured  to  the  outside  of  the  seventy- 
pound  pack  I  was  to  carry,  and  leaning  over, 
said :  “Pardner,  I've  the  same  kind  of  fishing- 
fever  and  would  I  were  to  tote  a  pack  along 
with  you  instead  of  hurrying  West.”  “Ah,”  I 
thought,  “an  old-timer,”  and  so  he  proved  to 
be.  For  the  next  hour  he  regaled  us  with  anec¬ 
dotes  and  incidents  that  covered  a  range  of  fish¬ 
ing  experience  from  the  little  lafayette  of  New 
York  Bay  to  tuna  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  from  deep-sea  angling  at  Bermuda  to  the 
pursuit  of  salmon  in  Alaska.  He  proved  such 
an  interesting  conversationalist  that  before  I  was 
aware  of  our  whereabouts  a  brakeman  called 
our  station. 


Leaving  the  village  we  swung  along  a  high¬ 
way  winding  up  the  mountain  side.  April 
showers  had  effaced  the  last  vestige  of  snow  and 
covered  the  debris  of  winter  with  a  carpet  of 
green.  Under  the  influence  of  the  warm  May 
sunshine,  gray  tree  trunks  were  struggling  into 
their  leafy  summer  trappings.  The  pungent  per¬ 
fume  of  freshly  turned  earth  mingled  with  the 
delicate  odor  of  apple  blossoms,  dogwood  and 
shadblow.  Surrendering  to  nature’s  influence  we 
trudged  up  the  mountainside,  pausing  now  and 
then  on  the  higher  crests  to  gaze  on  the  pano¬ 
rama  spread  out  before  us,  until  the  first  glimmer 
of  the  lake  roused  us  from  our  reveries  and 
quickened  our  steps.  A  cattle  path  across  a 
pasture  to  the  lake  shore  tempted  us  to  scram¬ 
ble  over  the  fence  and  follow  its  crooked  course. 

At  the  lake  shore  we  sought  a  camping  place. 
A  group  of  pines  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
scrub,  crowned  a  slight  elevation  close  to  shore, 
affording  ample  room  for  stretching  the  little 
balloon  silk  shelter  tent. 

After  pitching  camp  and  a  lunch  of  tea  and 
toast,  My  Lady  was  ready  for  her  first  lesson 
in  the  art  of  angling.  Full  of  hope  she  began 
casting,  determined  to  master  the  knack  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  spoon  moving  speedily  enough  to  prove 
deceptive  and  free  of  entangling  weeds.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  dark  form  darted  from  beneath  a  mat 
of  lilypads,  straight  for  the  spoon.  My  Lady 
felt  the  strike  and  involuntarily  jerked  her  rod 
upward,  imbedding  the  hook.  The  psychological 
moment  that  has  thrilled  and  fascinated  ang¬ 
lers  from  the  barbaric  days  of  the  bone  hook  to 
the  present  time  was  at  hand.  Her  flushed  face 
and  trembling  hands  betrayed  her  excitement, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  though  she  was 
about  to  invite  disaster  by  attempting  to  haul 
the  fish  bodily  from  the  water,  but  she  played 
him  until  he  exhibited  the  white  feather,  and 
showed  no  signs  of  exultation  over  her  first  suc¬ 
cess — a  noble  prize  fully  twenty-six  inches  in 
length;  however  she  emerged  from  the  encounter 
an  enthusiastic  angler. 

“  It’s  we  two,  it’s  we  two  for  aye. 

All  the  world  and  we  two,  and  heaven  be  our  stay; 

Like  a  laverock  in  the  lift,  sing,  O  bonny  bride; 

All  the  world  was  Adam’s  once  with  Eve  by  his  side. 

What’s  the  world,  my  lass,  my  love — what  can  it  do? 

I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine;  life  is  sweet  and  new. 

If  the  world  have  missed  the  mark,  let  it  stand  by. 

For  we  two  have  gotten  leave,  and  once  more  will  try,” 

sang  My  Lady  as  she  busied  herself  cooking  the 
evening  meal. 

After  the  last  scrap  had  been  eaten  and  fuel 
provided  for  the  night  fire^-the  mountain  air  is 
seldom  warm  enough  to  insure  comfort  before 
the  middle  of  June — My  Lady  and  I  fell  a  prey 
to  the  potent  spell  of  the  dream  spirit,  and  the 
plans  for  other  vacation  trips  were  hewn  from 
the  air  castles  we  built  that  night.  It  was  nearly 
midnight  when  we  retired,  resolved  to  spend 
the  forthcoming  day  in  exploring  the  surround¬ 
ing  woods.  Carl  Schurz  Shafer. 


So  Many  Trout  they  Trip  Fishermen. 

Salmon  trout  fishing  in  the  Sandy  River  is 
the  leading  sport  just  now,  says  the  Portland 
Oregonian.  The  fish  have  been  running  in 
great  schools  in  such  numbers  that  fishermen 
wading  in  the  riffles  were  thrown  off  their  feet. 
Settlers  are  salting  large  quantities  for  winter 
use. 


Oct.  22,  *1910.] 
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Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  14. — Editor  F'ofest  and 
Stream:  Our  annual  club  tournament  was  held 
on  the  9th  inst.,  under  rather  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions.  Instead  of  the  fine  weather  predicted, 
the  air  was  decidedly  raw  and  uncomfortable, 
the  wind  from  the  northwest,  making  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  cast  the  accuracy  bait  event  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  toward  the  east  in  the  sun’s  glare,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  sharp  wind  and  raw  air,  made 
good  casting  exceedingly  difficult. 

In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  the  mem¬ 
bers  turned  out  ill  force,  the  attendance  fully 
equalling  that  of  last  year,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  club.  Many  ladies  were  brave 
enough  to  grace  the  occasion  and  showed  true 
stoicism  as  they  sat  in  heavy  wraps,  and  with 
foot  warmers  remained  in  some  instances  to  see 
the  “finish.” 

The  events  .were  played  under  a  classification 
(previously  explained)  and  tried  out  for  the 
first  time  in  the  casting  game  in  Chicago.  There 
was  a  decided  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  between 
members  of  the  same  and  of  different  classes, 
and  while  in  some  instances  members  of  one 
class  entered  a  higher  class  and  lost  out,  in  other 
cases  they  over-reached  some  of  the  top  notch- 
ers  and  the  result  was  generally  voted  a  success. 
Following  are  the  scores  made,  percentages 
given  in  tenths  : 

%-ounce 


Class  A. 

W.  H.  Ball . 

%-ounce 

Accuracy. 

W.  Stanley  . 

L.  E.  De  Garmo . 

A.  D.  Whitby . . 

J.  E.  Amman . 

.  97  5  | 

Class  B. 

D.  Kernaghan  . •  . 

O.  C.  Wehle . 

R.  C.  Nicholson . 

E.  K.  Pierson . 

J.  M.  Ranney . 

E.  N.  Place . 

Geo.  W.  Cook . 

Class  C. 

.  97.7 

H.  B.  Kirk . 

J.  T.  Hartley . . 

W.  lamison . 

A.  Bauer  . 

D.  R.  Linder . 

G,  H.  Asper . 

N.  C.  Heston . 

.  99.0 

E.  H.  Mathews  . 

.  94.9 

Class  D. 

H.  T.  Hokamp . . ..  97  1 

W.  W.  Me Farl in .  96.3 


C.  P.  Clifford 

Max  Hartstall  . 

A.  F.  Swisher . 

H.  R.  Winfield . 

F.  W.  Heminghaus 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

H.  E.  Rice . 

R.  M.  Abbey . 

Class  E. 

A.  G.  Berg . 

W.  H.  Spencer . 

H.  C.  Humphrey... 

R.  O.  Barker . 

H.  F.  Wolf . 

J.  W.  Tice . 

L.  V.  Tournier . 

H.  H.  Robinson _ 

F.  E.  Moffett . 


96.6 

94.8 

96.8 
96.2 
97.1 
96.8 
97.5 


96.9 

93.4 

93.6 


DISTANCE  BAIT,  HALF-OUNCE  EVENT. 


D.  R.  Linder . 

A.  F.  Swisher . 

D.  Kernaghan . 

H.  H.  Robinson... 

G.  E.  Cook . 

N.  C.  Heston . 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

L.  N.  Place . 


Feet. 
94  y5 
86% 
152% 
51 

ini  y5 

137 

155% 

140% 


99.0 

99.1 
97.6 

98.3 

96.8 

97.9 
98.0 

97.3 
98.0 

98.5 

97.6 
97.6 

97.6 

97.2 

98.7 

95.9 

98.4 

98.5 
99.0 

97.9 

96.4 

96.9 

96.3 

96.1 
96.9 
97.0 

94.8 

97.7 

96.7 
96.3 

97.1 


95.9 

96.8 

96.2 

96.9 
93.6 

97.2 


Feet. 
200 


C.  Linsrenfelter 

L.  E.  De  Garmo _ 185% 

'  '  178% 

S7% 
129% 
68% 
113% 


W.  J.  Jamison. 
T.  M.  Ranney.. 

A.  G.  Berg . 

R.  O.  Barker  . 
F.  E.  Moffett.. 


DRY  FLY  ACCURACY  (LIGHT  TACKLE). 

This  event  was  cast  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
“the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast”  before 
this  event  was  concluded. 

1  he  scores  follow  in  the  order  as  cast : 


T  Per  Cent. 

L.  E.  De  Garmo..  99  4-1 5 

N.  C.  Heston .  98  9-15 

A.  F.  Swisher.....  98  6-15 


Per  Cent. 

H.  D.  Willis .  98  13-15 

W.  J.  Jamison _  98  3-15 

J.  E.  Amman .  98  4-15 


Recard  Salmon — Whales. 


Newark  Bait-  and  Fly-Casting  Club. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Newark  Club  completed  its  series 
of  five  contests  yesterday  with  the  following 
events  and  scores : 

%-ounce,  %-ounce, 

Acc’y-  Dist.,  Bait. 


Muldoon  . 97.12 

Eichlin  . 96.11 

Jacobus  . . 96.9 

Mapes  . 96.5 

Neu  . 96.4 

Champion  . 96.4 

Sands  . 94.0 

Metcalfe  . 90.7 

A  J  Marsh . 98.4 

Final  standing 


128.0 


125.4 

151.4 
74.1 

123.4 
128.3 


Best 

Cast. 

165 

145 

155 

147 

166 
147 

206 


Distance 
Acc’y  Fly.  Fly. 


97.14 


98.9 

9L10 


98.2 


79 

9i 

85 

65 

75 


Points. 
..  14 


137.0 

for  Darling  trophy : 

Points. 

Mapes  .  65  Neu  . 

Muldoon  .  43  Frazer  .  8 

Darling  .  37  Jacobus  ...: .  5 

Champion  .  24  Eichlin  .  4 

Doughty  .  15  Sands  .  3 

P.  J.  Muldoon  won  the  cup  for  accuracy  half¬ 
ounce  bait-casting  with  an  average  of  97.7  per 
cent,  for  three  contests. 

On  Oct.  29  the  club  will  hold  a  special  surf¬ 
casting  contest  open  to  all-comers,  two  and  a 
half-ounce  and  four-ounce  weights.  Informa¬ 
tion  as  to  details  will  follow  later. 

Fred.  T.  Mapes,  Sec’y. 


HEAD  OF  A  SULPHUR  WHALE  TAKEN  AT  TRINITY, 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HALF-OUNCE  DISTANCE  BAIT. 

Feet.  Feet. 

C,  E.  Lingenfelter. . .  200  W.  T.  Jamison .  178% 

L.  E.  De  Garmo...  185%  D.  Kernaghan  .  152% 

ACCURACY  DRY  FLY  (LIGHT  TACKLE). 

Class.  Per  Cent. 

L.  E.  De  Garmo . A  99  4-15 

J.  E.  Amman . B  98  4-15 

H.  D.  Willis . C  98  13-15 

HIGH  SCORE  AWARDS. 

Average  %  and  %  ounce  Accuracy  Bait : 

Wm.  Stanley  . A  99.15 

J.  M.  Ranney . B  98.70 

N.  C.  Heston . C  99.00 

IT.  B.  Kirk,  1910  member . Special  97.80 

There  were  several  ties,  which  were  either 

cast  or  tossed  off  as  the  scores  made  and  places 
indicate.  A  pleasing  feature  following  the  quar¬ 
ter-ounce  accuracy  event  was  the  cast-off  be¬ 
tween  Messrs.  Ball  and  Pierson  for  the  “all 
Chicago  high  score  button”  generously  (and 
anonymously)  donated  by  a  member  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Fly-Casting  Club.  Both  Messrs.  Ball  and 
Pierson  had  during  this  season  made  scores  of 
99  7/10  per  cent,  in  the  quarter-ounce  accuracy 
bait,  the  highest  score  thus  far  made  in  accuracy 
bait  in  the  history  of  the  game.  In  the  cast-off 
Mr.  Ball  won  out  with  a  .score  of  99  4/10  per 
cent.,  a  pretty  fair  score  for  a  bad  day. 

The  outcome  of  the  classification  proved  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  suggested  it  should 
prove  an  incentive  for  other  clubs. 

The  second  inter-club  (cup)  contest  of  the 
season  will  probably  be  postponed  until  next 
season  at  the  request  of  the  Chicago  Fly-Casting 
Club.  A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Oct.  io. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  George  B.  French,  in  Forest  and 

Stream  of  Oct.  i,  misreads  what  I  said  in  your 
Sept.  17  issue  as  to  the  weight  of  the  record 
salmon  caught  this  season  in  Newfoundland 
waters.  What  was  really  said  was  that  Mr. 

Wagstaff  caught  one  very  large  fish  early  in  the 
season,  and  speaking  of  his  thirty-three-pound 
fish,  the  words  used  were  :  “Since  then  he  caught 
the  largest  fish  I  have  seen  reported  this  sea¬ 
son.” 

After  my  arrival  home  I  heard  of  Mr. 

Walker’s  fish,  which  tipped  the  scales  at  forty- 

one  and  a  half  pounds.  I  made  inquiries  and 

can  now  verify  Mr.  French’s  figures  and  beg  to 
add  my  congratulations  to  those  already  ten¬ 
dered  Charles  A.  Walker,  of  Boston,  upon  hav¬ 
ing  killed  the  record  salmon  not  only  for  this 
season,  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  the  largest 
fish  ever  caught  on  the  island  with  rod  and  fly. 

Sir  W.  V.  Whiteway,  it  is  reported,  caught  a 
thirty-five-pound  salmon  some  years  ago,  and 
James  McNeilly,  a  local  angler,  hooked  and  held 
for  some  time  a  very  large  fish  in  Harry’s  Brook 
in  August  last,  but  fie  did  not  land  it.  He  as¬ 
sisted  another  angler,  a  young  American  boy,  to 
land  a  line  fish  that  weighed  about  twenty-six 
pounds,  and  he  and  Superintendent  of  Wardens 
Pennell,  who  was  with  him,  saw  a  large  fish 
in  the  pool  that  they  estimated  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forty  pounds. 

Some  other  large  fish  have  been  taken  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn  Mr. 
Walker’s  fish  leads  in  size  and  weight. 

Judging  by  Mr.  Wagstaff’s  description  of  the 
killing  of  his  thirty-three  and  a  half-pound  fish, 
and  my  own  experience  of  hooking  and  landing 
a  twelve-pounder,  Mr.  Walker  must  have  had 
the  sport  of  his  life  when  he  successfully  brought 
to  gaff  his  forty-one  and  a  half-pound  fish.  In 
a  case  like  that  his  feelings  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described  by  the  ordinary  angler 
with  the  everyday  luck. 

In  Forest  and  Stream  of  Oct.  26,  1907.  ap- 
( Continued  on  page  676.) 


Following  is  a  list  of  “winners”  of  the  trophies 
which  were  ribbons  of  a  pretty  design  and  of 
different  colors  for  each  class : 

CLASSES  AND  WINNERS — QUARTER-OUNCE  ACCURACY 
BAIT. 

Class  A. 


W.  H.  Ball  . 

99.2 

Class 

B. 

E.  K.  Pierson . 

99.0 

1.  M.  Ranney . 

..  98.9 

Class 

c. 

N.  C.  Heston . 

99.0 

A.  Bauer  . 

..  98.6 

W.  1.  Jamison . 

98.9 

Class  D. 

H.  E.  Rice . 

97.5 

H.  J.  Hokamp . 

.  97.1 

F.  W.  Hemminghaus 

97.1 

HALF-OUNCE  ACCURACY  BAIT. 

Class  A. 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

99.1 

Class 

B. 

T.  M.  Ranney . 

98.5 

O.  C.  Wehle . 

.  98.0 

Class 

C. 

IS' .  C.  Heston . 

99.lt 

G.  IT.  Asper . 

.  98.5 

W.  1.  lamison . 

98.7 

Class 

D. 

TI.  D.  Willis . 

97.7 

W.  W.  McFarlin... 

.  96.9 

H.  R.  Winfield . 

97.0 

IT.  E.  Rice . 

.  96.7 

A.  F.  Swisher . 

96.9 

Class 

E. 

F.  E.'  Moffett . 

97.2 

L.  Y.  Tournier . 

.  96.9 

A.  G.  Berg . 

97.1 

Records  for  Big  Sloops. 

The  65-footers  Aurora,  Istalena  and  Win¬ 
some.  although  they  have  just  finished  their 
fourth  season  of  racing,  proved  to  be  just  as  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  racing  class  as  the  year  they 
first  made  their  appearance,  1907.  They  sailed 
very  closely  in  all  their  races,  and  the  total 
elapsed  times  for  the  aggregate  of  miles  sailed 
is  rather  remarkable  and  shows  that  even  then 
they  are  very  close  together.  These  three 
yachts  are  of  one  design,  but  since  they  were 
built  some  changes  of  trim  have  been  made,  so 
that  it  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  handling, 
and  one  yacht  is  a  little  better  than  another  on 
different  points  of  sailing. 

Aurora  is  owned  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
and  this  year  she  was  sailed  in  all  her  races  by 
W.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  and  he  made  a  fine 
collection  of  cups  and  trophies.  Istalena  is 
owned  and  sailed  by  G.  Mallory  Pynchon,  and 
Winsome  is  owned  and  sailed  by  Henry  F. 
Lippitt. 

Since  the  season  opened  with  the  regatta  of 
the  New  Rochelle  Y.  C.,  there  have  been  thirty- 
four  races  sailed  in  which  these  yachts  have 
started.  In  addition,  to  these,  during  the  cruise 
of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  they  not  only  sailed  as 
a  class  in  the  squadron  runs,  but  sailed  against 
smaller  sloops  and  yawls  in  races  for  special 
trophies. 

All  three  started  in  every  race  scheduled,  and, 
except  in  one  race,  all  three  finished  without 
losing  a  spar  or  having  any  serious  accident. 
This  is  rather  remarkable  and  shows  how  well 
the  yachts  are  rigged  and  how  cleverly  they 
were  handled  because  at  times  they  were  caught 
in  some  good  hard  blows.  The  only  accident 
was  in  the  second  race  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  off 
Sandy  Hook.  Istalena  parted  her  jib  stay  and 
sprung  her  bowsprit  and  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw.  In  one  race  Winsome  did  not  finish. 
That  was  in  the  spring  regatta  of  the  Larch- 
mont  Y.  C.  when  the  racers  were  caught  in  a 
hard  squall,  and  Winsome,  being  the  last  of  the 
trio  and  with  no  chance  of  winning,  withdrew. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  the  three  yachts 
finished  every  race,  which  is  also  a  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  their  racing. 

Aurora  has  the  best  record  for  the  season. 
She  won  16  firsts  and  12  seconds.  Istalena 
won  10  firsts  and  11  seconds,  and  Winsome  won 
8  firsts  and  11  seconds.  Istalena  started  off 
well,  and  by  the  opening  of  Larchmont  race 
week  had  seven  victories  to  her  credit,  while 
Aurora  had  won  four  races  and  Winsome  one. 
Just  before  that  race  week  Winsome  had  some 
changes  made  in  her  rig  and  rake  of  mast  which 
very  much  improved  her  sailing  ability,  so  that 
after  that  she  was  nearly  always  a  factor  in 
the  race. 

When  the  New  York  Y.  C.  cruise  began 
Aurora  and  Istalena  were  tied  with  eight  vic¬ 
tories  each,  and  Winsome  had  won  three  races. 
After  that  Aurora  showed  the  best  work  and 
finished  the  season  champion  in  her  class.  In 
addition  to  class  prizes  she  won  the  Bennett 
cup  in  the  annual  regatta  of  the  New  York  Y. 
C.  The  Istalena  had  finished  first  in  this  race, 
but  was  afterward  disqualified  for  having 
fouled  Winsome  at  the  start.  Aurora  won  the 
Larchmont  Y.  C.  series  prize  during  the  race 
week.  During  the  cruise  she  won  the  Astor  cup 
because  Polaris  was  disqualified  for  not  leav¬ 
ing  a  certain  buoy  on  the  proper  hand,  and  the 
next  day  she  won  the  King’s  cup.  These  vic¬ 
tories  were  to  a  certain  degree  luck.  Polaris 
could  have  sailed  the  right  course  and  won.  but 
for  the  mistake  of  her  skipper,  and  Aurora, 
being  second  boat,  benefitted  by  her  error.  In 
the  King’s-  cup  race  Winsome  had  the  race  well 
in  hand  until  the  last  leg.  She  had  done  well  on 
the  wind,  and  then,  in  spite  of  very  fluky  wind. 


had  kept  her  lead  on  the  second  leg.  Reaching 
home  on  the  last  six  miles  of  the  course, 
Aurora,  which  was  astern  of  Winsome,  was 
favored  by  a  little  breeze  which  enabled  her  to 
gain  enough  to  win  the  race  by  a  few  seconds. 

The  total  distance  sailed  in  the  thirty-four 
races  was  955  nautical  miles.  The  total  time 
of  Aurora  was  132  hours  9  minutes  17  seconds. 
Istalena  sailed  in  all  92414  miles,  having  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  second  Atlantic  race.  Her 
time  for  that  distance  was  130  hours  56  minutes 
53  seconds.  Winsome  did  not  complete  one 
race  off  Larchmant,  and  in  all  she  sailed  925 
miles  in  130  hours  6  minutes  56  seconds. 

In  all  these  three  yachts  sailed  together 
894P2  miles,  after  having  eliminated  the  races 
in  which  Istalena  and  Winsome  did  not  finish. 
The  time  of  Aurora  for  that  distance  was  124 
hours  10  minutes  11  seconds,  for  Winsome  126 
hours  15  minutes  34  seconds  and  for  Istalena 
126  hours  48  minutes  30  seconds.  This  shows 
that  after  sailing  894^2  miles,  Aurora  had  beaten 
Winsome  2  hours  5  minutes  23  seconds,  and  she 
had  beaten  Istalena  2  hours  38  minutes  19  sec¬ 
onds.  Over  the  same  distance  Winsome  had 
beaten  Istalena  32  minutes  56  seconds. 

During  the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Y.  C. 
these  three  yachts  sailed  29  miles,  and,  strange 
to  say,  Winsome  made  the  best  total  time,  38 
hours  52  minutes  31  seconds-.  Aurora’  time  was 
38  hours  57  minutes  59  seconds,  and  Istalena’s 
time  was  39  hours  50  minutes  27  seconds. 

It  was  on  the  cruise  that  the  speed  of  the 
new  §himna,  owned  by  Morton  F.  Plant  and 
sailed  by  Addison  G.  Hanan,  could  be  properly 
compared  with  the  speed  of  other  yachts  be¬ 
cause  they  all  sailed  the  same  course.  Shimna 
is  a  much  smaller  yacht  than  the  65-footers,  but 
she  made  a  remarkably  good  showing.  She 
sailed  the  299  miles  in  40  hours  39  minutes  23 
seconds.  Winsome  rates  at  65,  Aurora  at  64.8, 
and  Shimna  at  54.6,  so  that  the  65-footers  had 
to  allow  Shimna  25.59  seconds  a  mile.  The  total 
allowance  for  the  299  miles  would  be  2  hours  7 
minutes  32  seconds,  so  that  Shimna’s  corrected 
time  would  be  38  hours  32  minutes  51  seconds, 
or  several  minutes  faster  than  the  best  of  the 
65-footers. 

While  Avenger  was  in  commission  Shimna 
met  her  eleven  times  and  won  seven  races 
and  once  sailed  a  dead  heat  with  the  older  boat. 
Twice  she  sailed  races  against  the  Class  M 
sloops  and  won  both  easily,  and  during  the 
cruise  she  won  the  Commodore’s,  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore’s  and  Rear-Commodore's  cups  when  sailing 
against  the  65-footers. 

In  Class  M  the  racing  was  interesting  be¬ 
cause-  the  four  sloops  which  took  part  in  most 
of  the  races  were  designed  to  sail  under  dif¬ 
ferent  rules.  Eleanora  was  built  to  the  old 
Seawanhaka  rule  of  sail  area  and  waterline 
length,  Irondequoit  was  built  to  the  lake  rule 
which  took  into  consideration  75  per  cent,  of 
displacement.  Gardenia  was  built  to  the  Hyslop 
rule  which  was  adopted  by  the  Larchmont  Y. 
C.  for  a  short  time,  and  Adventuress  was  built 
to  the  present  rule.  Naturally  Adventuress  fits 
the  rule  well,  and  Irondequoit  also  measures 
very  favorably,  while  Eleanora  suffers  much 
through  light  displacement  and  sail  area. 

Irondequoit,  which  was  sailed  this  season  by 
A.  H.  W.  Johnson,  was  put  in  fine  shape 
for  racing  by  ber  owner,  H.  G.  S.  Noble,  and 
secured  7  first  prizes  and  9  seconds.  Ad¬ 
venturess  won  7  firsts  and  3  seconds,  Eleanora 
2  firsts  and  5  seconds,  the  yawl  Polaris  3  firsts 
and  2  seconds,  and  Gardenia  1  second. 

In  all  seven  yachts  raced  in  this  class.  There 
were  nineteen  races  and  in  all  eighty-two 
starters  in  those  races.  It  is  very  probable  that 
next  season  Adventuress,  Irondequoit.  Elea¬ 
nora  and  Gardenia  will  race  together  under 
some  special  rule  which  the  owners  will  agree  to. 


Handicap  Yacht  Racing  of  L.  I.  Sound. 

The  prejudice  which  at  one  time  existed  very 
strongly  among  yacht  owners,  against  com¬ 
peting  under  the  %  sign  of  the  handicap  yacht 
racing  class  of  Long  Island  Sound  has  evidently 
disappeared.  The  class  chronicled  in  1910  the 
most  successful  season  it  has  known,  and  in 
furnishing  to  hundreds  of  yachtsmen  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  indulge  in  their  favorite  pastime, 
it  gave  to  the  Sound  regattas  more  than  half 
their  fleets,  and  did  great  work  in  developing 
ability  among  our  Corinthians.  Every  day  the 
utility  of  this  flourishing  organization  is  be¬ 
coming  more  apparent. 

There  are  hardly  two  more  successful  craft 
than  W.  H.  Child’s  More  Joy  among  Q  boats, 
and  B.  S.  Litchfield’s  Hoyden  among  S  boats, 
yet  both  found  it  advisable  to  take  membership 
in  the  handicap  class.  After  they  had  gone  two 
or  three  times  to  big  regattas  without  being 
able  to  race  for  lack  of  opponents,  they  decided 
to  provide  against  any  more  disappointment 
by  joining  the  class.  Now  they  are  always 
sure  of  competition. 

During  the  summer  of  1910,  handicap  boats 
gave  381  starts,  while  competing  ,as  a  class, 
which  does  not  include  long  distance  events, 
waterway  races,  special  matches,  etc.,  in  which 
they  had  to  compete  against  all-comers,  usu¬ 
ally  on  universal  rating. 

The  fleet  was  split  into  five  divisions,  each 
of  which  raced  as  a  separate  class.  Nearly  two 
hundred  prizes  were  won  by  members,  and 
among  them  every  first  in  the  long  distance 
events.  Wanderer  IV.  took  the  Block  Island 
race;  Waialua  the  ocean  challenge  cup  of  the 
Brooklyn  Y.  C.;  More  Joy  the  first  Cornfield 
race;  Victory  the  second  one,  and  Crescent  the 
Stratford  Shoal  event.  One  and  all  are  handi¬ 
cap  class  boats.  The  victories  are  the  more  re¬ 
markable  that  except  in  the  Block  Island  run 
universal  rules  of  measurement  were  in  force, 
and  this  naturally  placed  the  older  type  of 
boat  at  a  disadvantage  against  such  crack 
modern  craft  as  Cara  Mia,  Windward,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  which  competed. 

Crescent,  owned  by  Rear-Commodore  A.  G. 
Hill,  of  the  Staten  Island  Y.  C..  proved  the 
most  successful  boat  of  1910  in  the  entire  class. 
She  not  only  took  the  greatest  number  of 
prizes  over  the  short  triangular  courses — 7 
firsts,  4  seconds  and  3  thirds  out  of  sixteen 
starts — but  aggregated  more  points  than  any 
other  boat  on  Long  Island  Sound  in  the  open 
cruising  events,  thus  earning  the  right  to  fly 
the  championship  pennant  for  long  distance 
sailing. 

Among  the  other  successful  craft  in  the  first 
division  were  Robert  Bavier’s  Interim  with  6 
firsts,  4  seconds  and  5  thirds,  out  of  21  starts, 
and  A.  E.  Black’s  Sally  IX.,  with  5  firsts  (one 
a  sailover),  7  seconds  and  1  third  out  of  18 
starts. 

George  Granberry’s.  Scud  leads  the  second 
division  with  6  firsts,  2  seconds  and  1  third; 
and  F.  L.  Vulte’s  Quest  is  next  with  5  firsts, 
1  second  and  2  thirds. 

The  third  division,  composed  entirely  of  race- 
abouts,  was  less  active  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
American  Y.  C.  monotypes'  racing  separately 
and  Chewink  and  Rascal  III.  often  starting  in 
the  open  raceabout  class.  The  leadership  of 
this  division  rests  between  these  two  boats. 
Hazen  Morse’s  Chinook  won  5  firsts,  6  seconds 
and  3  thirds,  out  of  14  starts,  taking  most  prizes, 
but  S.  C.  Hopkins’  Rascal  III.  made  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  average,  registering  6  firsts,  1  second  and  1 
third,  out  of  only  8  starts. 

There  is  small  difference  between  the  three 
top  boats  in  the  fourth  division.  Phil.  Howard’s 
Ramea  -has  to  her  credit  5  firsts,  2  seconds  and 
1  third;  W.  R.  Berth’s  Kenosha  I.,  3  firsts,  4 
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More  Joy — vVV.  H.  Childs. 


Interim — R.  N.  Bavier. 


Scud — G.  P.  Granbery.  Crescent — A.  G.  Hile. 

FOUR  SUCCESSFUL  YACHTS  OF  THE  HANDICAP  CLASS. 


seconds  and  1  third,  and  J.  F.  Mahlstedt’s  Okee 

II. ,  2  firsts,  4  seconds  and  2  thirds. 

In  the  fifth  division  only  two  owners  com¬ 
peted  regularly — J.  F.  Schwarz  with  Nimbus 

III.  and  H.  S.  Swart  with  Miss  Modesty.  This 
is  the  reason  of  their  high  score.  Nimbus  III. 
closed  the  season  with  9  firsts  and  6  seconds, 
while  Miss  Modesty  had  8  firsts  and  7  seconds. 
These  records  not  to  be  compared  with  the  five 
or  six  firsts  and  as  many  seconds  in  classes 
where  half  a  dozen  or  more  boats  started 
every  time. 

The  full  list  of  places  won  follows: 

HANDICAP  CLASS  RESULTS  IN  I9IO. 


First  Division. 

Starts,  lsts.  2ds.  3ds. 


Crescent,  A.  G.  Hill . 

...  IG 

7 

4 

3 

Interim.  Robert  Bavier  . 

...21 

6 

4 

5 

Sally  IX..  A.  E.  Black . 

...IS 

5 

7 

1 

Juanita,  S.  C.  Hunter . 

...19 

3 

3 

3 

Wanderer  IV..  R.  B.  Budd . 

...  n 

2 

2 

0 

Essex,  P.  V.  Griffin . 

...11 

0 

2 

4 

More  Joy,  W.  H.  Childs . 

...  6 

1 

0 

1 

Notos,  G.  K.  Benson . 

...  2 

1 

0 

0 

Second  Division. 

Scud,  G.  P.  Granberry . 

...17 

6 

2 

1 

Ouest,  F.  L.  Vulte . 

...12 

5 

i 

Fearless,  R.  B.  Stoddart . 

...17 

3 

6 

Red  Wing.  T.  P.  Grace . 

...17 

3 

2 

9 

Naiad.  T.  Bruns  . 

2 

3 

0 

Waialua,  H.  L.  Stone . 

j 

1 

1 

Bedouin,  W.  T.  Fowler . 

...  fi 

1 

1 

0 

Mist,  T.  A.  Morris . 

...  9 

1 

1 

0 

Dixie,  M.  W.  Houck . 

...  4 

0 

1 

0 

Third  Division. 

Chinook.  Hazen  Morse  . 

...14 

5 

G 

3 

Rascal  Til.,  S.  C.  Hopkins . 

...  S 

6 

1 

1 

Robin  Hood.  G.  Gartland . 

...  7 

4 

0 

Psammiad.  L.  H.  Dyer . 

...  7 

3 

1 

Tomboy  III..  D.  Y.  Pendas - 

0 

1 

1 

Howto  II..  T.  McCarthy . 

...  1 

0 

1 

0 

Cliphora,  C.  D.  Mallory . 

...  1 

0 

0 

0 

Fourth  Division. 

Ramea,  P.  I..  Howard . 

...10 

5 

1 

Kenosha  I.,  W.  R.  Berth . 

...  10 

3 

4 

1 

Okee  IT.,  f.  F.  Mahlstedt . 

...10 

2 

4 

2 

Grace  II.,  I.  F.  Lambden . 

...  13 

3 

1 

1 

Kenosha  TT.,  C.  W.  Voltz . 

...  10 

2 

0 

Victory,  II.  II.  Tackson,  Tr . 

....  fi 

1 

2 

2 

Insurgent,  N.  D.  Cutting . 

1 

0 

0 

Tillicum  II..  C.  King  . 

....  1 

1 

0 

0 

Svbilla,  E.  B.  Schock . 

....  6 

0 

1 

1 

Hoyden,  B.  S.  Litchfield . 

....  1 

0 

0 

1 

Fifth  Division. 

Nimbus  III..  I.  F.  Schwartz... 

....  Ifi 

9 

6 

0 

Miss  Modesty,  H.  E.  Swart.... 

....  16 

8 

7 

0 

The  above  list  does  not  contain  the  starts  in  the  Block 
Island  and  Stratford  Shoal  races,  in  which  the  class  com¬ 
peted  for  special  prizes  on  class  handicaps. 


Marine  and  Field  Club. 

One  Tof  the  best  known  clubs  on  Gravesend 
Bay  is  the  Marine  and  Field.  Its  members  have 
been  keen  supporters  of  outdoor  sports,  yacht¬ 
ing,  shooting,  tennis,  golf,  and  many  of  the 
members  are  well  known  as  hunters  and  fisher¬ 
men,  and  trophies  in  the  club  house  testify  to 
their  skill.  For  some  time  the  club  has  been 
retrograding.  Its  membership  has  fallen  off, 
and  not  long  ago  it  was  feared  that  it  might 
have  to  disband.  One  cause  for  this  has  been 
its  inaccessibility.  The  ride  through  Brooklyn 
on  trolley  cars  is  not  pleasing  to  those  who 
wish  to  visit  the  club’s  grounds.  Things  are 


better  now,  and  this  good  change  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  President 
Paul  R.  Towne.  He  has  just  issued  a  report  to 
the  members  which  best  tells  the  troubles  of 
the  club  and  what  is  being  done  to  revive  in¬ 
terest  among  its  members  and  to  get  in  new 
members. 

“In  1872  a  rowing  club  was  organized  in  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  and  located  at  the  foot  of 
Court  street  on  a  small  floating  house  and  in 
the  following  year  was  organized  as  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Boat  Club.  In  1877,  the  club  moved  to  Bay 
Ridge  and  located  at  the  foot  of  Forty-ninth 
street,  where  it  built  a  substantial  boat  house, 
the  present  boat  house  of  the  Marine  and  Field 
Club.  In  1883,  another  move  was  made  to 
Gravesend  Bay,  and  the  boat  house  was  placed 
upon  a  pier  now  known  as  the  Captain’s  Pier. 
In  December,  1885,  the  Marine  and  Field  Club 
was  incorporated  and  purchased  its  present 
property  for  $35,000.  There  were  two  houses 
then  upon  the  property,  those  now  known  as 
the  main  club  house  and  the  cottage.  The  boat 
house  was  moved  in  front  of  the  property  and 
subsequently  Tower  Hall  was  erected. 

“Only  $5,000  of  the  original  purchase  price 
was  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  being  secured  by 
a  mortgage,  and  the  club  passed  through  the 
usual  financial  vicissitudes  of  organizations  of 
this  character,  refunding  its  indebtedness  from 
time  to  time  until  in  January,  1910,  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  subject  to  a  first  mortgage  of  $50,000. 
a  second  mortgage  to  secure  outstanding  bonds 
aggregating  $22,500,  and  a  third  mortgage  of 
$10,000  all  drawing  interest  at  5  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

“In  the  summer  of  1909  the  club,  with  a  mort¬ 
gage  indebtedness  of  $82,500.  was  greatly  in 
debt  for  unpaid  interest,  taxes  and  accounts 
payable  to  merchandise  creditors,  and  this  in¬ 
debtedness  approximated  about  $17,000.  The 
membership  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  and 
it  was  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  club  would  have  to  be  wound  up  unless 
some  plan  could  be  evolved  for  saving  its  life. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  plans  that  have 
recently  terminated  so  favorably  were  started 
by  a  few  members  who  were  much  interested 
in  the  club’s  welfare. 

“A  holding  company  was  organized,  known 
as  the  M.  and  F.  Associates,  and  the  club  agreed 
to  convey  its  real  property  to  the  holding  com¬ 
pany.  The  club  now  occupies  the  real  property 
as  tenant  of  the  holding  company. 

“On  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  the  resi¬ 
dent  membership  of  the  club  amounted  to  only 
103.  Since  then  one  has  died,  five  have  re¬ 
signed  and  six  have  been  expelled,  making  a 
total  loss  of  twelve.  A  vigorous  campaign  to 
recruit  the  membership  was  at  once  inaugu¬ 
rated,  with  the  result  that  we  have  added  sixty 
new  members  to  our  rolls  within  the  past  eight 
months,  making  our  total  membership  to-day 
151  as  against  103  on  January  1.  We  have  also 
elected  two  nonresident  members. 

“As  to  the  future  of  the  club,  it  must  be  ap¬ 


parent  to  everyone  who  has  given  the  subject 
any  consideration  whatever,  that  this  club,  or¬ 
ganized  originally  as  a  boat  club,  occupying  a 
piece  of  property  with  270  feet  of  water  front 
on  Gravesend  Bay,  is  to  be  developed  logically 
only  along  the  lines  of  its  natural  resources, 
namely,  its  water  front.  The  curtailment  and 
suspension  of  rapid  transit  facilities  to  and 
from  Manhattan  during  the  past  few  years,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  taking  over  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Street 
Ferry  by  the  city  and  the  building  of  large 
sewers  in  this  section  of  Brooklyn,  has,  of 
course,  been  a  serious  blow  to  the  club,  resulting 
in  a  great  loss  of  members;  but  it  has  been  a 
cloud  with  a  silver  lining,  for  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  centering  our  attention  on  the  problem 
of  transportation,  which  now  seems  to  be  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  only  problem  we  have  to 
meet. 

“We  have  all  concluded  that  our  water  front 
must  be  made  the  front  door  to  our  property. 
With  this  end  in  view  plans  are  under  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  building  of  a  pier  to  enable  us  to 
secure  water  transportation  to  and  from  New 
York,  the  pier  to  be  built  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  afford  a  safe  and  protected  anchorage,  so 
that  we  may  grow  and  live  as  a  yacht  club. 
These  plans  have  met  with  universal  approval, 
and  already,  and  without  any  solicitation,  we 
have  assurance  of  subscriptions  to  stock  of  our 
holding  company  to  cover  at  least  two-fifths  of 
the  cost.” 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  the  year,  who.  to¬ 
gether  with  President  Towne,  are  responsible 
for  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the  club, 
follow: 

Vice-President,  Samuel  Garre;  Secretary, 
Marshall  B.  Van  Cott;  Treasurer,  Eugene  J. 
Grant.  Directors  (term  expiring  191 1) — John 
H.  McClement,  H.  Bridgman  Smith,  Louis  H. 
Smith,  R.  B.  Marchant.  Edwin  P.  Moritz;  term 
expiring  1912 — Marshall  B.  Van  Cott,  Samuel 
Garre.  Eugene  J.  Grant.  Paul  R.  Towne, 
Ephraim  Johnson;  term  expiring  1913 — William 
J.  Knott.  H.  S.  Putnam,  Ralph  A.  Day,  Paul  G. 
Chace,  C.  C.  Tegethoff. 

House  Committee — Louis  H.  Smith,  Chair¬ 
man;  Ephraim  Johnson,  William  J.  Knott. 

Finance  Committee — H.  Bridgman  Smith, 
Chairman;  C.  C.  Tegethoff,  R.  B.  Marchant. 

Membership  Committee — Samuel  Garre, 
Chairman;  Paul  G.  Chace,  C.  J.  Johnson. 

Yachting  Committee — Commodore,  Charles 
Martin  Camp;  Vice-Commodore,  Louis  H. 
Smith;  Rear-Commodore,  R.  B.  Marchant; 
Fleet  Captain,  Paul  G.  Chace;  Measurer,  H.  E. 
Buermeyer;  Yachting  Secretary,  Everett  Peet. 

Entertainment  Committee — Arthur  C.  Bel¬ 
lows,  Chairman;  Guernsey  Price,  James  Jenkins, 
Jr.,  G.  Harry  Squires,  Ploward  G.  Kitt. 

Golf  Committee — Ralph  A.  Day,  Chairman; 
Alexander  IT.  Findlay.  F.  J.  Reynolds. 

Tennis  Committee- — August  Walters,  Chair¬ 
man;  Mark  A.  Noble,  William  F.  Carell. 

Billiard  and  Pool  Committee — Charles  Martin 
Camp,  Chairman;  A.  A.  Bean,  F.  W.  Johnson. 
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Art  and  Library  Committee — Edwin  P.  Mor¬ 
itz.  Chairman;  W.  B.  Dowd,  H.  C.  Schwable. 

Trapshooting  Committee — W.  S.  Pardontier, 
Chairman;  J.  H.  Emanuel,  Jr.,  Charles  B. 
Ludwig. 

Landscape  Improvement  Committee — August 
Walter,  Chairman;  Philip  S.  Smith,  Arthur  P. 
Clapp. 


Pacific  Coast  Yachting. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  yachting  season  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  from  now  on  it  will  be  difficult  to  hold  many 
races  or  regattas,  owing  to  the  number  of  en¬ 
thusiasts  who  are  inclined  to  spend  their  week 
ends  on  the  marshes  in  quest  of  duck,  the  hunt¬ 
ing  season  having  opened.  The  yachting  events 
that  have  been  held  of  late  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  events,  as  the  finest  weather  of  the  en¬ 
tire  year  is  now  being  experienced.  The  foggy 
season  is  now  at  an  end  and  good  breezes  are 
seldom  lacking,  making  the  months  of  October 
and  November  almost  ideal  for  cruising  here. 
Extensive  plans  are  being  made  already  for  the 
season  of  1911  and  during  the  coming  winter, 
while  yachts  are  not  in  use,  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  the  opportunity  to  measure  them.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
next  season  in  handicapping  yachts  according 
to  the  new  measurement  rules  that  will  then 
be  put  in  force  and  the  result  of  a  change  in 
the  miles  will  be  closely  watched. 

The  San  Francisco  Y.  C.  has  announced  that 
the  Farallone  race  for  the  Phillips  cup  will  be 
sailed  this  year  on  Sunday,  October  9,  and 
this  event  is  looked  upon  as  being  one  of  the 
principal  ones  for  the  fall  yachting  season.  This 
race  is  open  to  all  yachts  of  more  than  thirty 
feet  waterline  and  from  entries  to  date  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  large  number  of  contestants  will 
make  the  start.  This  yacht  club  managed  a 
very  successful  affair  on  Oct.  2,  when  the  A.  B. 
Spreckels  cups  were  raced  for.  The  entries 
were  divided  into  three  classes  as  follows: 
Class  A — Vixen,  Fleur  de  Lis,  Pronto  and 
Phoenicia.  Class  B — Neva,  Mary,  Amigo  and 
White  Heather.  Class  C — Monsoon,  Aggie, 
Challenger  and  Chispa.  The  yachts  finished  in 
the  order  named,  corrected  time.  The  yachts 
were  arbitrarily  handicapped  and  the  finishes  in 
the  different  classes  were  quite  close.  The 
feature  of  the  day's  event  was  the  performance 
of  Monsoon  in  Class  C.  The  race  was  held 
over  the  channel  course  on  an  ebb  tide  with 
conditions  favorable  for  a  successful  event. 
The  handicaps  were  arranged  by  the  regatta 
committee  consisting  of  Philip  Fay,  L.  T. 
Wagner  and  Roy  C.  Ward,  the  latter  acting  for 
Harry  W.  Goodall,  who  was  out  of  the  city  at 
the  time. 

The  newly  organized  San  Rafael  Boat  Club, 
of  San  Rafael  held  its  initial  cruise  recently, 
and  in  all  about  twenty  craft  took  part.  Aloah, 
flying  the  flag  of  Commodore  H.  B.  Nash,  was 
in  the  lead  followed  by  the  Grace  Boyd,  flying 
the  flag  of  Vice-Commodore  Thomas  P.  Boyd. 
The  start  was  made  early  in  the  morning  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.  were 
passed,  as  well  as  those  of  the  San  Francisco 
Y.  C.,  and  the  fleet  then  headed  for  Paradise 
Cove,  where  a  basket  picnic  was  enjoyed.  This 
new  club  is  having  plans  drawn  up  for  a  very 
attractive  club  house  to  be  erected  before  next 
season  on  the  waters  of  the  San  Rafael  canal. 

The  Encinal  Y.  C.,  of  Alameda,  has  closed  the 
season,  and  most  of  the  yachts  have  been  tied 
up  for  the  time  being.  The  season  ended  with 
a  program  of  races  and  a  dance  at  the  club 
house. 

1  he  Aeolian  and  Corinthian  yacht  clubs  both 
entertained  friends  at  the  club  houses  on  Oct. 
2,  with  aquatic  sports  and  field  events.  The 
Corinthian  Club  held '  a  series  of  power  boat 
races,  and  these  proved  so  interesting  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  make  these  a  feature  of 
future  events.  A.  P.  B. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Motor  'Boating. 


Motor  Boat  Club  Races. 

The  New  York  Motor  Boat  Club  had  some 
races  last  Sunday  afternoon,  and  at  sunset  the 
burgee  was  hauled  down  and  the  club  went  out 
of  commission.  In  addition  to  the  races  there 
were  some  odd  events  on  the  program.  One 
was  called  a  mooring  contest.  The  entrants 
started  from  the  porch  of  the  club  house  at 
West  147th  street.  Each  skipper  got  a  sealed 
envelope.  Upon  signal  all  started  for  the  re¬ 
spective  boats  lying  at  their  moorings  in  the 
river.  The  engine  had  to  be  started  after  the 
mooring  was  cast  off  and  all  followed  the 
judges’  boat  Mon  Reve  for  half  an  hour.  The 
committee  then  threw  overboard  blocks  of  wood 
bearing  numbers  which  corresponded  to  those 
in  the  sealed  envelopes.  Each  skipper  had  to 
find  his  block  and  get  back  to  the  boat.  The 
winner  in  the  cabin  class  was  Twin  Kid,  owned 
by  P.  A.  Vallance,  with  the  Kid  II.  second,  and 
in  the  open  boat  class  H.  Z.  Platt’s  Teaser  won, 
with  E.  A.  Finch’s  Eastern  Star  second.  The 
summary: 

Cabin  Boats — Start,  4:05 — Course.  4.2  Miles. 


Finish.  Elapsed. 

Jolly  Roger,  F.  W.  Horenburger .  4  38  02  0  33  02 

Twin  Kid,  P.  A.  Vallance .  4  40  21  0  35  21 

Arlington.  J.  Klipper .  4  40  54  0  35  54 

Kid  II.,  H.  C.  Douglas,  Jr .  4  45  31  0  40  31 

Isabel  J.,  H.  Haire .  4  51  52  0  46  52 

Crete  .  Did  not  finish. 

Open  Boats — Start,  4:05 — Course,  4.2  Miles. 

Teaser,  PI.  Z.  Pratt .  4  21  20  0  16  20 

Bunk  III.,  C.  Firth .  4  38  06  0  33  06 

Eastern  Star,  E.  A.  Finch .  4  38  07  0  33  07 

Mon  Plaisir,  W.  A.  Lattimer .  4  42  43  0  35  43 

Edith  M.,  W.  A.  Madison . 4  43  36  0  38  36 

Sea  Fox.  C.  T.  Breck .  4  43  52  0  38  52 

Ackva,  F.  A,  Daughn .  4  47  13  0  42  13 

Tyro,  C.  A.  Leonardi .  4  47  18  0  42  13 

Rex,  H.  T.  Allen .  4  48  16  0  43  16 

Yale,  M.  F.  Dotv .  4  49  33  0  44  33 

Wayward,  H.  Dill  .  4'  52  53  0  47  53 


The  one-mile  dinghy  race  was  won  by  R. 
Martine. 


Shoal  Draft  Houseboat. 

A  Western  yachtsman  has  placed  an  order 
with  Gielow  &  Orr  of  this  city  for  a  house  boat 
which  will  be  used  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  and  many  of  its  smaller  tributaries. 
These  waters  are  almost  unknown  to  yachts¬ 
men,  and  the  conditions  there  require  a  craft 
very  different  from  the  conventional  yacht  found 
in  Northern  and  Eastern  waters.  Some  of  the 
rivers  in  that  section  often  shift  their  channels 
several  hundred  yards  in  one  night.  These  con¬ 
ditions  naturally  demand  a  vessel  of  exceeding¬ 
ly  light  draft,  combined  with  great  structural 
strength,  so  as  to  navigate  in  very  shoal  water, 
as  well  as  to  be  able  to  withstand  heavy  stresses 
when  running  aground  or  left  aground  by  a 
rapidly  falling  stream. 

The  Western  yachtsman  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  these  comparatively  unknown 
waters  has  decided  to  have  built  for  him  a  vessel 
specially  adapted  to  meet  these  requirements. 
The  vessel  is  being  built  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.. 
and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  before  February 
next. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  this  new  craft 
are:  Length  over  all,  130  feet;  length  on  load 
waterline.  126  feet,  and  beam,  extreme,  20  feet 
8  inches.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  her 
extremely  light  draft,  which  will  be  only  12^/2 
inches  when  fully  loaded  and  with  all  her  equip¬ 
ment  on  board.  The  hull  of  the  boat  will  be 
constructed  of  mild  steel  of  the  very  best_  qual¬ 
ity,  and  her  scantling,  while  light,  are  in  no 
sense  extremely  so. 

The  pilot  house  extends  the  full  width  of  the 
vessel,  and  will  be  used  as  a  social  hall.  Two 
double  and  single  staterooms  and  two  bath  and 
toilet  rooms  follow  aft.  Then  there  is  a  dining 
raom,  galley,  storeroom,  pantry  and  refrigera¬ 
tor.  also  staterooms  for  cook  and  steward  and 
engineers. 

The  propelling  machinery  will  consist  of 
three  6o-horser>ower  heavy  duty  Sterling  en¬ 
gines,  which  will  be  capable  of  driving  the  vessel 
at  a  speed  of  at  least  twelve  miles  per  hour. 


On  account  of  the  light  draft  required  the  pro¬ 
pellers  driven  by  these  engines  will  be  operated 
in  tunnels,  so  that  the  wheels  will  be  fully  pro¬ 
tected  from  submerged  logs,  or  in  case  of  the 
vessel  grounding.  The  gasolene  will  be  carried 
in  cylindrical  steel  tanks,  inclosed  in  water-tight 
compartments,  and  these  tanks  will  have  a 
capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  gallons,  which  will 
give  a  cruising  radius  of  over  fifteen  hundred 
miles  at  normal  speed. 

The  yacht  will  be  equipped  with  electric  light  • 
plant  and  storage  batteries  and  will  also  have 
an  independent  ice  machine  and  refrigerating 
plant,  thus  supplying  ample  cold  storage  for 
carrying  perishable  provisions  on  extended 
cruises. 


Miranda  IV.  a  Fast  Boat. 

Much  disappointment  was  felt  that  owing  to 
the  trouble  which  occurred  to  the  engine  of 
Miranda  IV.  the  day  before  the  motor  boat  sea 
mile  contest.  Sir  John  Thornycroft’s  Skimmer 
did  not  realize  something  nearer  the  speed  of 
over  35  knots  which  she  has  attained  in  the  past, 
according  to  the  Yachting  World.  The  reason 
for  this  was,  of  course,  that  the  engine  was 
running  far  from  its  full  power;  indeed,  the 
revolutions  were  something  like  300  less  than 
normal. 

With  a  view  to  demonstrate  beyond  question 
that  the  boat  was  capable  of  maintaining  over 
35  knots  as  a  means  of  six  runs  on  the  Motor 
Y.  C.  measured  sea  mile,  Mr.  Tom  Thornycroft 
made  a  series  of  six  runs,  three  with  the  tide 
and  three  against  the  tide,  on  Wednesday  last 
week,  when  he  was  officially  timed  by  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Motor  Y.  C..  Mr.  W.  A.  Jupp.  Mr. 
Jupp’s  times  were  as  follows: 

Time.  Speed. 

First,  with  tide . lm.  38%s.  36.585 

Second,  against  tide  .  lm.  49  %s.  32.906 

Third,  with  tide  . lm.  37%s.  37.037 

Fourth,  against  tide  .  lm.  45s.  34.285 

Fifth,  with  tide  .  lm.  35s.  37.894 

Sixth,  against  tide  .  lm.  43%s.  34.816 

The  mean  speed  was  35.581  nautical  miles,  41.87  statute 
miles. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  within  four 
days  of  the  sea  mile  contest,  Miranda  proved 
beyond  question  that  she  is  capable  of  nearly 
six  knots'  more  speed  than  she  attained  when 
she  won  the  Sea  Mile  trophy. 


Kathmar  II. 

The  very  successful  6o-footer  Triune  has 
been  kept  in  mind  by  her  builders  when  laying 
out  the  plans  of  Kathmar  II..  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  built  for  Robert  T.  Fowler,  of  New  York, 
by  the  Luders  Marine  Construction  Co.,  of 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

This  new  boat  is  55  feet  over  all.  11  feet  beam 
and  will  draw  about  4  feet  of  water.  The  lines 
have  been  kept  rather  fine,  as  a  speed  of  12 
miles  per  hour  is  aimed  at  with  a  35-horsepower 
engine. 

The  keel,  frame,  beans,  etc.,  will  be  of  sound 
Connecticut  oak.  the  ribs  closely  spaced  and 
planking  of  white  cedar.  The  forward  portion 
of  boat  is  carried  very  high  with  wide  flaring 
topsides. 

The  cabin,  trunk  is  to  be  of  teak  with  solid 
glass  panels  and  large  special  brass  air  ports 
alternating.  Two  entrances  are  provided  to  this 
house,  one  the  main  companion  to  the  vestibule 
and  the  other  a  hatch  to  galley  for  crew.  The 
vestibule  and  stairway  are  to  be  finished  in 
figured  African  mahogany.  The  toilet  with 
nickel  plated  fixtures, '  the  after  cabin  and  the 
saloon  will  be  finished  in  white  enambl  with 
mahogany  trimmings,  frames  and  doors;  all 
bureaus,  tables,  etc.,  will  be  of  solid  mahogany. 

The  galley  is  to  be  very  complete  with  an  ice 
box  having  a  capacity  of  400  pounds  of  ice.  A 
large  dresser  and  sink  are  to  be  provided;  an 
alcohol  stove  is  to  be  used,  but  provision  will 
be  made  for  a  range  with  smoke  pipe  leading 
through  the  stack.  The  engine  room  will  be 
finished  as  simply  as  possible  providing  proper 
conveniences  for  two  men  and  an  emergency 
handy  man. 

The  gasolene  tanks  of  copper  are  to  be  lo- 
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cated  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine  room  par¬ 
titioned  off,  and  set  in  copper  drip-pans  care¬ 
fully  draining  overboard.  The  fresh  water  tank 
is  aft  under  the  deck  and  is  piped  to  supply  the 
various  fixtures  throughout  the  boat. 

The  upholstering  all  to  be  Holland  blue 
throughout,  with  velour  curtains,  Royal  Wilton 
carpets  and  hangings  to  be  in  harmony  with 
these.  No  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  finish  the 
boat  in  an  extravagant  manner,  practicability 
only  being  considered  as  most  essential. 

An  observation  seat  on  the  main  house,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bridge  and  quarter  deck,  which 
is  enclosed  by  rail,  will  afford  space  for  a 
considerable  party  for  day  sailing.  A  16- 
foot  power  tender  will  be  carried  on  davits. 
Tungsten  lamps,  with  a  dynamo  and  storage 
batteries  as  sources  of  current  will  illuminate 
the  boat.  This  boat,  which  is  to  be  delivered 
May  15,  will  be  attached  to  the  fleet  of  the  New 
Rochelle  Y.  C.,  of  which  the  owner  is  a  member. 


The  New  Points  of  the  Compass. 

Since  steam  superseded  sail  aud  a  handful  of 
waste  and  bucketful  of  Soodje  Moodje  came  in 
place  of  marlin  and  marlinspike,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  the  seaman  had  over  the  landlubber 
was  that  he  knew  how  to  box  the  compass, 
writes  James  Mackenzie  to  the  Master,  Mate 
and  Pilot.  But  now  we  are  told  there  will  be 
no  more  boxing  of  compasses  required.  All 
that  there  is  required  to  learn  is  the  numerals 
from  0  to  9;  and  so  the  people  that  know  more 
about  streets  than  straits,  shops  than  ships — 
with  due  respect  to  all — will  be  able  to  read 
the  direction  of  the  ship’s  head  as  well  as  the 
experienced  seaman. 

Most  seamen  fail  to  see  where  they  benefit 
by  naming  the  compass  points  from  o  degrees 
to  360  degrees,  over  the  old  way.  We  might 
as  well  do  away  with  the  days  of  the  week 
and  the  months  of  the  year,  and  name  from 
New  Year’s  Day  on  to  365  days,  but  as  im¬ 
provements  never  cease,  divide  the  extra  five 
days  into  360  equal  parts  and  have  24  hours 
and  20  minutes  in  each  day  and  360  days  will 
constitute  a  year  as  well  as  360  degrees  to  a 
circle.  But  by  doing  away  with  the  points  of 
the  compass  is  doing  away  with  the  strongest 
impression  in  the  mariner’s  mind  of  how  his 
ship  was  heading. 


The  Equinox. 

The  calm  conditions  of  weather  that  prevailed 
this  year  at  the  time  the  sun  crossed  the  equator 
on  Sept.  23  at  5  p.  m.  Washington  mean  time, 
once  more  demonstrated  the  fact  that  this  event 
is  not  always  accompanied  by  severe  storms,  in 
spite  of  the  popular  belief  that  unusual  atmos¬ 
pheric  disturbances  always  occur  at  the  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinoxes,  says  The  Marine 
Journal.  Just  why  this  should  be  has  never 
been  made  clear,  as  there  never  was  a  storm 
which  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  why 
should  there  be  an  unusual  disturbance  at  some 
points  and  fair  weather  at  others  on  that  day? 


Economy  of  Oil  Fuel. 

The  economy  of  oil  fuel  is  shown  by  some 
comparative  figures  giving  the  cost  of  fuel  dur¬ 
ing  one  month  on  board  seven  steamers  plying 
on  the  bay  and  rivers  near  San  Francisco.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  International  Marine  Engineering, 
figures  are  given  for  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  using  first  coal  then  oil,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  saving  in  cost  of  fuel  per  month  gained  by 
the  use  of  oil  fuel  is  47  per  cent.  This  excep¬ 
tional  gain  is  due  partly,  of  course,  to  the  high 
price  of  coal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Motor  Boat  Show. 

The  annual  Motor  Boat  Show  will  be  held 
at  Madison  Square  Garden  Feb.  21  to  March  4. 
As  usual,  it  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manu¬ 
facturers.  The  show  will  be  open  daily  from 
9  a.  M.  to  ii  p.  m.,  excepting  Sunday. 


Canoeing. 

Through  the  Rideau  Lakes. 

Two  members  of  the  Cathedral  Club,  of 
Buffalo,  made  a  canoe  trip  last  summer  which 
took  them  through  the  Rideau  Lakes  to  the 
Ottawa  River.  They  had  a  most  enjoyable  time. 
Charles  E.  Ryan  and  J.  P.  Cotter  were  the  two, 
and  Charles  E.  Ryan  has  told  the  story  most 
entertainingly  in  the  Buffalo  Express.  It  will 
be  read  by  all  canoeists  with  much  interest. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  July  and  the  city 
had  grown  hotter  each  day,  when  Dick  and  I 
heard  simultaneously  the  voice  of  the  woods 
calling  to  us  from-  afar.  The  desire  to  paddle 
on  and  on  awoke  in  us.  The  Romany  blood 
that  lurks  in  the  veins  of  our  race  ran  fast 
and  refused  to  be  still.  The  next  day  we  dis¬ 
carded  our  white  collars  and  fled  the  city,  seek¬ 
ing  rest  and  freedom  and  the  cool  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

It  was  towards  the  Rideau  Lakes  and  still 
beyond,  to  the  Ottawa  River,  that  we  looked 
with  eager  eyes.  In  khaki  trousers,  shirt 
sleeves  and  moccasins  we  went.  Our  good 
canvas-covered  Indian  Girl  and  camp  equip¬ 
ment  we  loaded  on  the  baggage  car  on  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  with  a  sigh  of  delight  we  saw 
Buffalo  fade  from  our  sight,  and  wondered 
what  troubles  we  would  have  ere  our  trip  was 
over. 

Our  first  stop  on  the  way  to  Kingston,  Out., 
where  we  were  going  to  put  in,  was  Toronto. 
Here  we  changed  cars  and  had  a  wait  of  three 
hours.  Leaving  Toronto,  soon  we  discovered 
that  our  train  was  the  last  one  to  run  as  a 
strike  kas  called.  On  our  arrival  at  Kingston 
Junction  we  located  our  luggage,  but  could 
find  no  sign  of  our  canoe.  Then  the  strike  as¬ 
sumed  great  importance  to  us,  as  no  one  could 
say  when  another  train  would  arrive  from  the 
West. 

Of  our  drive  in  a  one-horse  ,  shay  without 
windows  or  curtains  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  the  temperature  far  below  the  summer 
mark,  to  the  City  of  Kingston  four  miles  away 
in  hopes  of  finding  the  canoe  there,  and  of  our 
disappointment  on  our  arrival.  I  will  say  noth¬ 
ing.  Thirty-two  hours’  wait  and  a  wire  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  were  neces¬ 
sary  before  our  canoe  arrived. 

After  passing  same  through  the  customs 
where  I  was  treated  with  great  courtesy,  we 
put  in  the  Cataraqui  River  at  Kingston  Junc¬ 
tion  after  a  carry  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  station.  Here  we  found  the  going  good, 
the  river  about  1 V2  miles  wide.  Going  with  the 
wind  we  made  good  progress,  reaching  the 
locks  at  Kingston  Mills  for  dinner. 

Here  were  four  locks,  lifting  the  water  forty- 
seven  feet.  The  men,  wishing  to  see  some 
sport,  let  the  water  into  the  second  lock  as  fast 
as  they  could,  and  we  were  busy  preventing  our 
canoe  from  being  capsized.  However,  they 
were  satisfied  then,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
passing  through  the  remaining  locks.  Then  we 
visited  the  dam  holding  the  water  back.  This 
is  over  6,000  feet  long  and  14  feet  high,  and  we 
were  told  that  the  locks  were  142  feet  long  by 
33  feet  in  width  and  from  12  to  25  feet  deep, 
built  of  limestone  blocks  6  feet  long  and  4  feet 
wide.  The  work  was  done  by  British  soldiers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  royal  engineers,  at 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Above  the  locks 
still  stand  the  square,  heavily-built  blockhouses 
they  occupied,  with  slits  in  the  walls  through 
which  they  could  direct  their  rifles  in  the  event 
of  Indians  or  unfriendly  strangers  threatening 
to  impede  navigation.  But  since  the  opening 
of  navigation  in  1829  no  misadventure  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Soldiers  and  Indians  have  alike  disap¬ 
peared  and  the  only  strangers  who  linger 
around  the  locks  are  admiring  tourists. 

So>close  together  are  the  ten  lakes  between 
Kingston  and  the  Rideau  River  that  only  six 
miles  of  artificial  construction  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  water  way  between  that  city 
and  Ottawa. 

After  obtaining  a  canoe  pass  at  Kingston 
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CANOEING  IN  CANADA — A  CAMP  ON  THE  CATARAQUI.  SCENES  ON  A  LONG  CANOE  TRIP — LEAVING  CAMP  KILMARNOCK. 


Mills,  we  started  on  and  sooq  reached  a  stretch 
of  water  where  old  stumps  stuck  up  above  the 
water  by  the  thousands.  Through  a  channel 
marked  by  green  pine  trees  on  floats  and  red 
triangles  we  paddled  on,  going  into  camp  at 
Blake's  Point. 

After  supper  we  had  a  swim  and  received  a 
visit  from  the  man  who  owned  our  campsite. 
He  enjoyed  the  visit  very  much  until  driven 
away  by  the  friendly  mosquitoes.  He  told  us 
that  years  ago  cattle  grazed  upon  the  land 
which  was  flooded  by  water  when  the  Cataraqu’i 
River  was  backed  up  to  make  the  water  deep 
enough  for  navigation.  So  the  stumps  sticking 
up  out  of  the  water  are  all  that  remain  to  tell 
us  of  the  forests  of  long  ago. 

Coming  out  of  the  tent  the  next  morning,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  farmer  lad  of  about  ten 
years  eagerly  watching  the  tent,  wondering 
what  he  would  see  when  the  tent  was  opened. 

After  putting  in  we  paddled  a  few  miles  be¬ 
fore  passing  the  stumps  and  then  entered  a  nar¬ 
row  cut.  40  to  60  feet  wide,  which  brought  us  to 
Washburn  locks.  Here  we  found  a  small 
grocery  store  where  we  stocked  up  with  sup¬ 
plies.  Passing  the  locks  a  continuation  of  the 
same  cut  soon  brought  us  to  Brewer’s  Mill 
Lock.  Here  we  left  the  Cataraqui  River  to 
paddle  through  a  bewildering  maze  of  wood  and 
water,  shut  in  by  hills  from  which  such  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  greenery  overshadows  us  that  sun¬ 
light  pierces  through  only  here  and  there,  while 
beyond  the  lake  glows  like  a  sheet  of  liquid 
gold.  So  abrupt  are  the  turnings,  so  full  are 
the  shores  of  delusive  bays  and  inlets,  that  we 
made  a  wrong  turn  and  were  obliged  to  retrace 
our  way  for  some  distance  and  find  the  channel 
through  the  aid  of  another  tourist  whom  we 
chanced  to  meet.  Each  new  view  seemed  more 
beautiful  than  the  last.  On  rounding  a  turn  we 
saw  projecting  from  a  bluff  150  feet  high,  an 
excellent  profile  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
cut  out  of  rock  by  the  wonderful  work  of  nature. 

Our  next  lake  was  Cranberry  Lake  where  we 
found  many  islands  and  a  few  large  bass  and 
pike.  Entering  Whitefish  Lake  we  found  a 
sapphire  sea.  studded  with  emerald  isles,  from 
out  the  tangled  mass  of  leaf  and  blossom  the 
lonely  crane  pursued  his  slow  heavy  flight,  and 
the  towering  hills  were  tinged  with  purple  and 
gold  from  the  setting  sun. 


Here  we  camped  and  many  a  mosquito  met 
his  fate  ere  we  arose  the  next  morning  and 
found  the  rain  falling  heavily.  At  noon  the  day 
cleared  up  and  we  started  on,  reaching  Jones 
Falls  at  1:30  p.  m.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  Canada,  and  we  believe  the 
saying  to  be  true.  Here  the  four  locks,  placed 
amid  the  most  beautiful  surroundings,  lifted  us 
80  feet  in  twenty  minutes.  Afterward  we  in¬ 
spected  the  dam  holding  back  the  waters  of 
Sand  Lake.  The  dam  is  400  feet  long,  300  feet 
thick  at  the  base  and  90  feet  high,  formed  of 
immense  blocks  of  closely  cemented  stone.  It 
was  looked  upon  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
as  one  of  the  great  engineering  achievements 
of  the  world. 

Leaving  Jones  Falls  we  entered  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  channels  with  high  bluff  rocky  shores  with 
many  tiny  bays  occupied  by  camping  parties. 
After  losing  our  way  a  few  times,  we  reached 
Sand  Lake,  which  was  large  enough  to  show 
a  rather  heavy  sea.  Seeing  three  channels  in 
the  distance  we  chose  the  one  on  the  right  side 
and  reaching  a  fine  summer  home,  still  un¬ 
opened,  we  decided  to  camp  there  over  night. 
While  getting  supper  ready  our  faithful  coffee 
pot,  steaming  in  great  shape,  tipped  over,  and 
before  I  thought,  I  had  picked  it  up  to  save 
the  coffee  and  for  the  next  few  hours  three  of 
my  fingers  were  delightfully  warm.  However, 
we  made  a  tour  of  our  temporary  home  and 
were  so  charmed  with  the  io-foot  veranda,  40 
feet  long,  overlooking  the  lake  and  its  distant 
islands,  that  we  rested  there  until  darkness  fell. 

Getting  up  at  5:30  a.  m.,  we  broke  camp  at 
7:30  a.  m.,  and  passed  a  lad  in  a  boat  who  in¬ 
formed  us  that  the  channel  was  il/2  -miles  the 
other  way.  As  the  lake  was  calm  we  did  not 
feel  so  bad,  and  soon  were  on  the  right  w'ay 
again.  Passing  Opinacon  Lake  and  Chaffey’s 
locks,  we  entered  Indian  Lake  whose  shores  are 
high  and  rugged.  Crossing  on  a  narrow 
isthmus  we  were  on  the  waters  of  Clear  Lake. 
Here  we  saw  a  large  white  spot  on  a  high  rock 
in  the  distance,  and  paddling  across  the  lake  to 
it,  found  that  it  marked  the  channel  from  Clear 
Lake  into  Newboro  Lake.  After  passing  Grass 
Point,  we  reached  the  cozy  village  of  Newboro, 
where  we  got  a  carry  over  a  lock  eight  feet 
high.  We  were  now  192  feet  above  the  level 
of  our  starting  point,  and  here  the  water  be¬ 


gan  to  run  down  hill  to  Ottawa.  Newboro 
thus  has  the  distinction  of  marking  the  ridge  of 
a  watershed,  the  waters  running  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  toward  Kingston  and  in  the  other  toward 
Ottawa. 

A  cut  through  the  rock  formation  nearly  one 
mile  in  length  was  necessary  at  this  point  in 
addition  to  the  lock.  Going  through  this  cut 
we  reached  Little  Rideau  Lake,  and  after  a 
stiff  paddle  against  a  head  wind  went  into  camp 
near  Westport,  where  we  stocked  up  with  sup¬ 
plies  after  supper  and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  visit. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  laid  in  and 
received  visits  from  several  campers  in  the 
vicinity.  Accepting  the  invitation  to  return  the 
visit  of  some  campers  directly  across  the  bay, 
we  paddled  over  after  our  supper  dishes  were 
washed.  Arriving  there  we  found  the  boys 
building  a  huge  bonfire  with  stumps,  which  were 
strewn  along  the  beach  in  all  directions.  When 
it  was  burning  at  its  height  a  sudden  squall 
came  up,  and  when  about  to  run  for  shelter 
into  their  tent  we  heard  a  hail  from  out  on  the 
lake.  Answering  back,  we  waited,  and  then  we 
heard  it  again;  and  then  from  out  the  intense 
darkness  of  the  lake  now  whipped  into  fury  by 
the  high  wind,  and  illuminated  now  and  then 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  shot  a  canoe 
under  sail. 

Rushing  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  we  shouted 
to  them,  and  through  skillful  handling  of  the 
canoe,  they  made  a  turn  and  headed  directly 
toward  11s.  With  the  speed  of  the  wind  they 
came  and,  realizing  their  danger,  we  held  our 
breath  in  suspense,  believing  every  minute  they 
would  go  over.  But  when  close  to  shore  they 
dropped  the  sail  and  came  riding  the  top  of  a 
wave  like  a  feather,  jumped  out,  and  catching 
the  canoe,  were  safe  on  the  shore.  I  never  saw 
fellows  who  were  more  grateful  for  a  camp¬ 
fire  than  they;  as  they  appeared  to  think  it 
played  a  most  important  part  in  their  getting 
ashore  when  they  were  caught  by  the  squall  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  couldn't  tell  which 
way  ■  to  go.  All  hands  now  being  thoroughly 
wet,  we.  went  inside  the  tent  and  played  euchre 
until  the  storm  let  up.  after  which  Dick  and  I 
had  quite  a  risky  paddle  across  the  bay  home. 

Charles  E.  Ryan. 

[to  BE  CONTINUED.] 


COOKING  DINNER  ON  LITTLE  RIDEAU  LAKE. 


THE  CATARAQUI  RIVER — A  HULK  UPON  THE  BANK. 
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The  Proof  of  the  Shells 

Is  in  the  Shooting 

STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 
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have  for  two  years  clearly  demonstrated  their  right  to  every  shooter’s  preference.  With  the  advent 
of  the  steel  lining  in  U  M  C  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  shells  four  years  ago,  they  forged  rapidly 

ahead  in  efficiency  and  popularity  and  for  two  years  have  proven  their  indisputable  superiority. 

« 

The  only  possible  competitive  test  for  shot  shells  is  at  the  traps — there  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells  have  won  every 
Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years  straight  (ten  Handicaps).  In  these  events  every  other  American  made  shell  was 
represented,  but  each  time  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  have  qualified  for  first  place. 

What  Is  The  Answer? 

UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  steel  lined 
— no  other  American  made  shells  are. 

A  further  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  is  that  this  method  of  manufacture  is  employed 
by  all  the  best  shell  makers  in  Europe. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Same  Ownership 


The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Management  Same  Standard  of  Quality 


T raps  hooting . 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 


Fixtures. 

Oct.  27-28. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  Lon  Fisher,  Sec’y. 
Not.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13 — Bergen  Beach  (N  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct.  24.— Salisbury  (Md.)  G.  C.  T.  B.  Lankford,  Capt. 
Oct.  25-26. — Mattoon  (Ill.)  G.  C.  F.  A.  Heermans,  Sec’y. 
Oct.  25-27. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Missouri  T.  S.  A.  State 
tournament.  Harry  E.  Snyder,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  26. — Concordia,  Kans. — Blue  Ribbon  G.  C.  J.  F. 
Caldwell,  Sec’y. 

Oct.  27-28.— Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 

Nov.  3.— Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  W.  Haller,  Mgr. 
Nov.  5-6. — New  Athens,  Ill. — Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  9. — Lockport,  Ill. — Will  County  Gun  Club.  John 
Liess,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Nov.  9-10. — Utica  (O.)  G.  C.  C.  J.  Mowry,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 
J.  R.  Elliott.  Sec’y. 

Nov.  15. — Downs  (Kans.)  C>.  C.  W.  H.  Charles,  Pres. 
Nov.  24. — West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  24.— Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  24-25. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth- 
ington,  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

In  the  week  ending  Oct.  15  there  was  only  one  tour¬ 
nament  registered  with  the  Interstate  Association,  that 
of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Fish  and  Game  Association,  of 
which  Fred  Coleman  is  Secretary. 

Secretary-Manager  Elmer  E.  Shaner  writes  us  that  the 
registered  tournament  of  the  Belleville  Gun  Club  sched¬ 
uled  for  Sept.  5,  at  Belleville,  Ont.,  Canada,  was  de¬ 
clared  off  owing  to  the  committee  appointed  failing  to 
act. 

* 

The  fourth  Cosmopolitan  Championship,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Gun  Club,  on 
Columbus  Day,  was  won  by  Al.  Ivins,  of  the  Jersey  City 
Gun  Club,  with  a  total  of  95  out  of  100.  In  the  days 
when  pigeon  shooting  in  New  Jersey  was  not  illegal, 
Ivins  was  among  the  most  skillful  at  that  form  of  sport 
also.  E.  E.  Gardiner,  of  the  Jersey  City  Gun  Club,  was 
second  with  92.  There  were  two  teams  in  the  contest 
for  five-man  teams.  Jersey  City  defeated  the  home  team 
by  a  total  of  455  to  435. 

Bernard  Waters. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Championship. 

The  fourth  annual  shooting  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Cham¬ 
pionship,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bergen  Beach  Gun 
Club,  at  its  grounds,  near  Bergen  Beach,  Brooklyn,  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  12  (Columbus  Day),  and  the 
attendance  was  quite  satisfactory  and  highly  complimen¬ 
tary  to  the  club.  The  way  the  event  was  run  off  showed 
that  due  preparation  had  been  made  and  that  those  who 
rendered  assistance  knew  their  business  and  attended 
to  it. 

All  told,  there  were  sixty-five  participants  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  program,  four  of  whom  are  classed  as  professionals, 
and  one,  the  inimitable  Frank  Butler,  ex-professional. 


Quite  early  in  the  event  the  race  narrowed  down  to 
about  a  half  dozen  men.  E.  E.  Gardner,  of  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.,  and  E.  S.  Page,  both  shooting  on  the  roll 
of  the  Jersey  City  Gun  Club,  scored  46  out  of  their  first 
50,  closely  followed  by  Charley  Billings,  whose  recent 
confinement  with  typhoid  fever  does  not  seem  to  have 
dulled  his  shooting  eye,  with  45.  This  score,  45,  also 
stood  to  the  credit  of  E.  Byram  and  that  old  war  horse 
Geonge  Piercy,  and  John  Vanderveer.  However,  this 
honor  did  not  lie  long  with  the  above-named  gentlemen, 
as  Al.  Ivins,  in  the  sixth  squad,  refused  to  omit  more 
than  two  out  of  his  first  50,  and  this  put  him  well  in  the 
van. 

Gardner  repeated  in  the  last  half  of  the  race,  and  the 
boys  were  quick  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good  score 
of  92,  as  he  already  had  it  on  the  slate,  and  there  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  score  and  the  prize.  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  Al.  Ivins’  day,  and  he  tripped  up  47  out  of  his 
last  50  and  ended  with  the  phenomenal  score  of  95.  Charley 
Billings  shot  a  very  even  race,  and  finished  up  with  a 
clean  90.  Louis  Colquitt,  the  winner  last  year,  made  a 
Garrison  finish,  a  straight  in  his  last  string,  -the  only 
one  of  the  day,  finishing  abreast  of  his  chum  and  squad 
mate,  Billings. 

Four  men,  G.  Piercy,  J.  F.  Simonson,  Page  and  Booth, 
of  whom  the  latter  made  four  22s  in  a  row,  each  scored 
88,  and  C.  H.  Pulis  amassed  a  total  of  85,  these  being 
the  participants  in  the  distribution  of  the  yellow  metal 
coin  prizes. 

Al.  Ivins  received  $25  in  gold  coin  and  a  very  hand¬ 
some  cut-glass  vase.  E.  E.  Gardner  received  a  fern  or 
flower  dish  with  candelabra  about  it,  and  Billings  and 
Colquitt  each  received  a  cut-glass  prize  of  artistic  design. 

There  were  twenty-seven  participants  in  a  $5  optional 
sweep  in  conjunction  with  the  100-target  event.  Ivins 
received  the  greatest  share,  with  Gardner  next.  Colquitt 
and  Billings  were  third  high  together,  while  Piercy,  Page 
and  Booth  were  the  others  who  were  both  lucky  and 
skillful.  This  pot  was  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  con¬ 
tested  for  about  New  York  in  some  months. 

The  team  race,  one  of  the  attractions,  proved  a  run¬ 
away  race  for  the  representatives  of  the  Jersey  City  Gun 
Club,  as  the  five  highest  scores  averaged  91  per  cent., 
whereas  the  Bergen  Beach  boys  averaged  87  per  cent., 
not  a  bad  figure  for  five  men  at  that.  These'  two  clubs 
were  the  only  ones  to  have  teams  in  the  competition. 
There  was  some  wonder  as  to  where  were  the  teams  of 
the  North  River  Gun  Club,  Pleasure  Gun  Club,  of  Engle- 
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wood.  Smith  Gun  Club,  of  Newark,  and  many  other 
clubs  which  profess  to  have  strong  teams.  Each  member 
of  the  winning  team  received  a  $5  gold  piece. 

Two  sweepstake  events  were  run  off  after  the  main 
event  was  concluded,  and  each  received  twenty-two  en¬ 
tries.  Schortemeier  and  Billings  topped  the  list  in  the 
first  one  with  24  each,  the  former  losing  his  last  target, 
which,  though  dusted  hard,  went  away  unbroken.  Van- 
derveer  and  Gardner  each  scored  23,  while  Geiger  had  22. 

John  Hendrickson,  the  winner  of  the  event  the  year  it 
was  inaugurated  and  the  former  amateur  champion,  di¬ 
vided  the  honors  in  the  last  sweep  with  Phil  Coffin  on  23, 
while  Schorty,  Piercy  and  Long  each  had  22,  and  de 
Quilfeldt  and  Billings  each  scored  21. 

The  wind  blew  a  gale  all  day,  seemingly  increasing  in 
strength  as  the  day  aged,  and  the  scores  of  the  winner 
and  runner-up  are  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

The  office  was  in  charge  of  E.  W.  Reynolds,  as  usual, 
he  taking  entries,  writing  squad  sheets,  posting  scores 
and  divisions  of  moneys  on  the  bulletin  board  and  paying 
off  within  fifteen  minutes  after  the  events  were  finished. 
Each  entrant  was  given  a  card  showing  his  squad  and 
position  and  amount  of  entrance  paid  on  entering. 

Capt.  Dreyer  and  Harry  Bergen  had  charge  of  the  field, 
and  they  were  here,  there  and  everywhere.  Fred 
Schneider.  Plarry  Fessenden,  Sam  Short,  J.  A.  Howard, 
Schorty,  Fenwick,  Bergen  and  one  or  two  others  scored, 
refereed  and  hustled  squads,  while  Billy  De  Long  had 
charge  of  the  1  shells  and  Sammy  Summers  was  head 
trapper. 

The  boys  went  away  well  pleased  with  the  entertain¬ 
ment  furnished  them.  The  scores: 


Club. 

H  C  Koegel . S.  G.  C . 

E  Byram  . D.  G.  C . 

J  A  Howard . Bergen  Beach 

Wm  Hopkins  ...  .Bergen  Beach 

E  L  Rowland _ Bergen  Beach 

G  S  K  Remsen. .  .Bergen  Beach 

L  W  Colquitt _ Jersey  City .. . 

C  de  Quilfeldt ..  .  Bergen  Beach 

C  W  Billings . Jersey  City. . . 

P  M  Kling . jersey  City. . . 

A  M  Dalton . Bergen  Beach 

Dr  H  Thielman . . N.  Y.  A.  C.... 
L  Schortemeier. .  Bergen  Beach 

P>  Hamilton  . . 

II  B  Williams. ...  Bergen  Beach 

F  R  Long . Bergen  Beach 

E  E  Gardner . Jersey  City .. . 

H  D  Bergen . Bergen  Beach 

J  L  Englert . Jersey  City .. . 

J  Yanderveer  ..  .  Bergen  Beach 

J  Martin  . Bergen  Beach 

"Dr  W  Mathews.  .Bergen  Beach 

Dr  J  Julian .  . 

Wm  Simonson. ..  Bergen  Beach 
Dr  P  Moeller. ...  Bergen  Beach 

L  A  Scofield . Bergen  Beach 

F  Weilbacker  - - 

A  L  Ivins . Jersey  City. . . 

J  F  Simonson. ..  .  Bergen  Beach 
P  Y’n  Breckman. Bergen  Beach 

E  Young . Jersey  City .. . 

J  Flendrickson ...  Bergen  Beach 

G  H  Piercy . Jersey  City. . . 

H  Clay  . jersey  City .. . 

C  S  Medler . Bergen  Beach 

P  L  Coffin . Jersey  City. . . 

L  S  Page . Jersey  City. . . 

J  J  Geiger . Jersey  City .. . 

A  Griffith  . Bergen  Beach 

J  II  Richmond. .  Bergen  Beach 

W  D  Wells . Bergen  Beach 

F  Von  Deeston.  .Bergen  Beach 

H  M  Booth . Bergen  Beach 

G  Ivouwenhoven. .  Bergen  Beach 
M  W  Wynne. ...  Bergen  Beach 

Dr  O’Brien  . Bergen  Beach 

D  T  Leahy . Bergen  Beach 

R  Morgan  . Bergen  Beach 

S  M  Van  Allen.  .Bergen  Beach 

H  W  Dreyer . Bergen  Beach 

S  Isaacs  . Bergen  Beach 

W  L  Skidmore. .  .Bergen  Beach 

F  R  Wickes . O.  G.  C . 

P  J  May . Bergen  Beach 

F  H  Thoben . Bergen  Beach 

M  Rierson  . Bergen  Beach 

Dr  A  Griffiths. .  .Bergen  Beach 

J  F  James . Bergen  Beach 

C  H  Pulis . Bergen  Beach 

Professionals: 

Geo  L  Lyon . 

W  H  Johnson . 

C  B  Brown . 

G  R  Schneider . 1 . 

F  E  Butler . 

H  A  Keller . 


Cosmopolitan. 

12  13 

13 

11—49 

23  22 

18 

20—83 

20  20 

20 

20—80 

21  18 

23 

22—84 

21  16 

17 

20—74 

21  22 

20 

19-82 

20  22 

23 

25—90 

21  20 

19 

22—82 

22  23 

23 

22—90 

20  23 

20 

15—78 

19  IS 

20 

17—74 

13  17 

16 

15—61 

23  21 

22 

18—84 

9  13 

13 

10—45 

21  15 

14 

16—66 

19  20 

22 

19—80 

94  22 

24 

22—92 

20  24 

16 

19—79 

22  20 

19 

18—79 

24  21 

20 

22—87 

19  17 

20 

15—71 

21  18 

19 

17 — 75 

10  16 

15 

15—56 

21  20 

18 

22—81 

21  18 

18 

16—73 

21  19 

19 

20—79 

8  14 

15 

11— 4$ 

24  24 

23 

24—95 

23  22 

21 

22—88 

17  13 

16 

16-62 

17  13 

16 

16—62 

19  20 

21 

20—80 

22  23 

22 

21—88 

17  13 

12 

13—55 

20  24 

22 

21—87 

21  19 

18 

19—77 

22  24 

19 

23—88 

21  19 

21 

23—84 

20  18 

20 

17—75 

21  18 

17 

15-71 

16  19 

17 

19—71 

19  21 

16 

21—77 

22  22 

22 

22—88 

13  13 

20 

21—67 

22  20 

19 

18—79 

13  14 

13 

11—51 

18  .. 

17  20 

19 

17—73 

16  20 

21 

18—75 

18  22 

19 

21—80 

17  15 

18 

16—66 

20  19 

15 

21—75 

18-15 

17 

18-68 

22  13 

16 

17—68 

16  16 

14 

18-64 

6  13 

16 

22—57 

20  19 

16 

17—72 

17  19 

17 

18—71 

20  20 

21 

24-85 

23  21 

20 

19-83 

21  22 

21 

11—75 

18  19 

14 

17—67 

21  21 

17 

23—82 

11  16 

16 

18  19 

9 

i2-5S 

Sweeps. 


20 

19 

is 

ii 

19 

21 

24 

21 

17 

19 

17 

19 

24 

22 

i§ 

22 

23 

19 

20 

20 

23 

18 

20 

20 

i9 

20 

16 

1' 

2i 

20 

ii 

23 

21 

22 

ie 

ii 

18 

23 

20 

17 

22 

19 

ii 

is 

20 

20 

20  15 
18  15 


T.eam  scores : 

Jersey  City  Gun  Club. 


A  L  Ivins . .  24 

E  E  Gardner .  24 

L  W  Colquitt .  20 

C  W  Billings . 22 

G  PI  Piercy . 22 

L  S  Page .  21 


24  23  24—95 
22  25  22—92 

22  23  25—90 

23  23  22—90 
23  22  21—88 

19  21  23—88-455 


Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 


T  F  Simonson . : .  23 

"H  M  Booth .  22 

T  H  Vanderveer .  24 

C  S  Medler .  20 

C  H  Pulis .  20 


The  weather  was  very  windy  and  light 


22  21  22—88 
22  22  22—88 
21  20  22—87 
24  22  21—87 
20  21  24—85—435 
varying. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


SHOOTERS  AND  SPECTATORS  AT  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  CHAMPIONSHIP  SHOOT. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men's  Gun  Club. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  12. — A  testimonial  shoot  will  be 
tendered  to  Fred  A.  Stone,  the  well-known  comedian,  by 
the  Macaulay  Gun  Club  during  his  stay  in  Newark,  the 
last  week  in  October.  Fred  Macaulay  has  tendered  the 
comedian  an  invitation,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  will 
accept,  as  he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  club.  The 
shoot  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  or  Thursday, 
Oct.  27. 

The  ability  of  Stone  as  a  marksman  is  well  known  by 
the  gunners  in  Newark,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  friends 
will  turn  out  to  honor  hint.  During  his  trip  through  the 
West  last  summer  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  use  his  gun, 
and  his  eye  is  in  good  shape  to  break  the  bluerocks. 
President  Macaulay,  of  the  local  club,  is  waiting  a  reply 
from  the  actor-sportsman,  to  see  which  date  he  would 
prefer  to  have  the  shoot  take  place. 

James  J.  Quinn,  winner  of  the  Wheaton  medal  at  the 
Macaulay  Gun  Club,  will  tender  a  banquet  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  next  Tuesday  night  at  the  Speed¬ 
way  Inn,  on  Springfield  avenue.  It  is  expected  that 
most  of  the  gunners  will  be  on  hand  and  plenty  of  fun 
is  expected. 

Louis  Colquitt  was  the  high  gun  at  the  weekly  shoot 
of  the  Macaulay  Gun  Club,  held  T  uesday  afternoon  at  the 
Speedway  traps.  He  smashed  137  targets  out  of  150.  The 
announcement  was  made  that  the  return  match  with  the 
Crescent  Gun  Club,  of  Whitehouse  Station,  will  be  held 
at  the  Speedway  traps,  Oct.  22.  Four  hundred  invitations 
have  been  issued  for  the  affair.  Following  are  the  scores 
made  Oct.  11: 


Events : 

L  Colquitt  . 

Peter  Bey  .... 
H  L  Brow  n  . . . 
W  J  Matthews. 
T  S  Thompson. 

P  Hehir  . 

Jackie  Clarke  .. 
Fred  Macaulay 
G  A  Ohl.  Jr... 

F  Mihlon  . 

J  Engelhorn,  Jr 
A  Hargan  . 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

24 

24 

21 

22 

24 

22 

17 

14 

6 

ii 

16 

17 

i2 

17 

19 

23 

19 

23 

24 

19 

19 

19 

22 

20 

20- 

15 

19 

15 

13 

20 

19 

10 

17 

13 

10 

S 

13 

22 

is 

15 

14 

13 

13 

15 

15 

15- 

16 

19 

i9 

16 

17 

15 

10 

8 

8  10 


T  Wheaton  .  16  17  14  20  16  20  .. 

H  Wethling  .  11  15  15 . 

T  Cook  .  10  6  10 . 

William  Stengel  .  11  14  14 . 


Haddonfield  Gun  Club. 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Oct.  15. — Herewith  are  the  scores 
of  forty-four  shooters  who  faced  the  traps  at  the  Had- 
donfielcl  Gun  Club’s  fourth  registered  tournament  to-day. 

The  day  was  perfect,  and  the  shoot  well  managed,  as 
Bernard  Elsesser.  of  York,  Pa.,  had  charge  of  the  office. 

Apgar  was  high  professional  and  received  $3.  Keller, 
Jr.,  used  a  20-bore  gun;  he  was  low  professional  and 
received  $2.  Glaspy  was  high  amateur  and  received  a 
gold  watch  fob.  Other  wnnners  were;  Cordery,  second, 
$4;  J.  Peacock,  third,  $3;  Slear,  fourth,  gun  case;  Bergen, 
low,  $5. 


Sloan  won  the 

Stevens  gun 

with  a  straight  score 

of  20. 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Powers,  18  . 

180 

154 

Chalmers,  IS  .... 

100' 

91 

Watson,  19  . 

ISO 

150 

Manning,  16  _ 

100 

44 

Wescott,  18  . 

180 

146 

J  Logan,  1 . . 

100 

69 

Cook,  IS  . 

180 

155 

Tompkins,  16  .. 

100 

68 

Slear,  18  . 

180 

159 

Flemming,  18... 
A  C  Stafford,  18. 

100 

85 

Cordery,  19  . 

180 

164 

100 

78 

Gaskill,  IS  . 

180 

157 

K  Peacock,  17.. 

100 

79 

B  Bates,  18 . 

120 

96 

Crispin,  16  . 

Wakeman,  IS  ... 

40 

30 

Schubert,  17  ... 

180 

150 

100 

92 

S  Bergen,  17 - 

180 

131 

Butler,  16  . 

100 

67 

Hart.  17  . 

ISO 

141 

Hineline,  18  _ 

100 

87 

Steward,  18  .... 

ISO 

148 

Cozens,  16  . 

100 

69 

Pedlow,  16  . 

60 

40 

Firth,  17  . 

60 

47 

Glaspry,  16  . 

ISO 

165 

Harner,  17  . 

E  ITolloway,  17. 

80 

61 

Richards,  16  - 

ISO 

145 

80 

65 

f  Peacock,  18  . . . 

180 

160 

Pechman,  19  ... 

80 

76 

F  Hollowav.  19. 

ISO 

157 

Lichenstine,  16.. 

80 

55 

T  Bennett,  17  .. 

100 

86 

E  Tomlinson,  16 

60 

49 

"Sloan,  19  . 

Professionals 

100 

96 

Soistman,  17.... 

60 

41 

T  II  Keller . 

180 

152 

T.  R  Lewis . 

ISO 

167 

N  Apgar  . 

180 

171 

F  Lawrence 

ISO 

162 

H  Overbaugh... 

180 

164 

H  L  Brown....  180  165 

Edw.  S.  Webster,  Sec’y. 

At  Trap  No.  5,  A.  L.  Ivins,  winner  Cosmopolitan  Championship,  1910.  At  Trap  No.  1,  J.  A.  Hendrickson, 

former  winner  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Championship. 
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Columbus  (0.)  Gun  Club. 


Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  8.' — Only  a  few  out  to-day.  Web¬ 
ster  made  the  best  score,  breaking  96  out  of  100.  He 
also  won  a  point  on  the  Ballistite  trophy  with  48  out  of 
SO.  H.  E.  Smith  broke  46.  Mr.  Pine  was  a  welcome 
visitor,  so  was  Mrs.  H.  E.  Smith. 

Our  fall  shoot,  Oct.  27  and  28,  promises  to  be  a  good 
shoot,  200  targets  each  day  on  the  money-back  plan. 
All  you  can  lose  is  the  price  of  the  targets.  Purses  will 
be  divided  half  Rose  system,  4,  3,  2,  1;  half  35,  30,  20 
and  15;  distance  handicap,  16  to  20yds.,  so  the  poor 
shooter  will  stand  some  show.  You  are  invited;  nobody 
barred,  not  even  you.  Bring  your  friends. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

W  Webster .  100  96 

F  Kingsbury _ ,85  72 

G  Smith  .  100  91 

H  E  Smith .  65  60 


Shot  at.  Broke 

B  Bolin  .... 

.  85  78 

W  W  einman 

...  70  50 

Pine  . 

....15  6 

L  Fisher  . . . . 

....  20  17 

Trophy,  50  targets: 

Webster  .  48  HE  Smith  .  46 

Kingsbury  .  43  Bolin  .  45 

G  Smith  .  43  W  einman  . 35 

Oct.  15. — The  best  wing  shot  of  Dublin  was  high  man 
at  the  traps  to-day,  breaking  115  out  of  120.  He  had  a 
run  of  58  without  a  miss-;  also  broke  48  out  of  50  in  the 
trophy  shoot.  Kingsbury,  H.  E.  Smith  and  G.  Smith 
tied  with  50  straight,  counting  their  handicap  allowances. 
In  the  shoot-off,  Kingsbury  broke  24  out  of  25,  winning 
a  point.  II.  E.  Smith,  shooting  for  it  three  times,  broke 
46  each  time. 

Mr.  Devine  is  learning  fast,  this  being  his  second  time 
out. 

R.  W.  Lenox,  of  Richmond,  was  a  welcome  visitor. 

These  will  be  four  of  the  Columbus  shooters  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Post  Series  shoot  at  Indianapolis. 

Chamberlain  and  Lon  Fisher  attended  the  shoot  at 
Washington  Court  House  Friday.  They  tied  for  high 
average  by  breaking  142  out  of  150. 

The  Columbus  team  is  wondering  what  has  become  of 
the  Cleveland  team  that  was  going  to  give  them  a  re¬ 
turn  match.  Come  on,  Cleveland  boys.  We  like  you,  but 
never  get  to  shake  hands  with  vou.  We’re  going  to 
win  the  next  match  when  we  hold  our  big  fall  shoot. 
Oct.  27  and  2S  would  be  a  good  time  to  shoot  that  match! 
Since  the  strike  is  off  the  boys  are  coming  out  again. 


Kingsbury  . . 

Shot  at.  Broke 
....  185  167 

H  E  Smith. 

....  125 

113 

Roundy  . . . . 

....  100 

88 

G  Smith  ... 

....  120 

103 

R  W  Lenox. 

....  50 

33 

B  Wing . 

....  120 

115 

Shilling  . 

....  SO 

73 

Trophy,  50 
Kingsbury  . . 

targets : 

.  45 

H  E  Smith. 

.  46 

Roundv  .... 

G  Smith  ... 

B  IVing  .... 

.  48 

Shot  at.  Broke 


Baily  .  65  55 

Joyce  .  65  53 

Wells  .  65  52 

Divine  .  65  37 

Fisher  .  40  36 

G  Urlin  .  25  16 

Cumberland  ....  25  19 

Shilling  .  46 

Baily  .  44 

Joyce  .  40 

Wells  .  41 

Divine  .  29 


L.  Fisher,  Sec’y. 


Missouri  and  Kansas  League  of  Trapshoofers. 


\  erdon,  I\eb.,  Oct.  6-7. — There  was  a  light  attendance 
ot  shooters.  Only  nine  amateurs  participated  in  the 
registered  tournament  of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  League 
of  Trapshooters.  There  were  six  professionals.  Wm 
\  each  was  high  amateur  with  195  on  the  first  day  and 
191  out  of  200  on  the  second  day. 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

- ^ - .  , - a _ ' 


B  F  Veach . 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

.  200 

177 

200 

195 

Wm  Veach  . 

.  200 

195 

200 

191 

J  H  Bauer . . 

175 

200 

169 

W  H  Beachey . . 

.  200 

168 

185 

135 

R  R  Meisenhamer  ... 

200 

180 

C  C  Davis . 

200 

1(51 

H  Allendorf  . 

E  T  Maxwell . 

.  ioo 

'is 

100 

82 

E  Shaw  . 

100 

*66 

Professionals: 

D  Elliott  . 

.  200 

158 

200 

166 

Dell  Gross  . 

185 

200 

170 

Ed  O’Brien  . 

.  200 

195 

200 

193 

C  Gottlieb  . 

.  200 

180 

200 

185 

Geo  Maxwell  . 

.  200 

192 

200 

187 

H  W  Veitmeyer . 

.  200 

172 

200 

169 

I 

Like 
Hammer 


.401  CALIBER 

Model  1910  Self-Loading:  Rifle 


This  repeater,  which  is  the  latest  Winchester  product, 
has  speed  and  power  plus.  It’s  speedy  because,  being 
reloaded  by  the  recoil  of  the  fired  cartridge,  it  can  be  shot 
as  fast  as  the  trigger  can  be  pulled.  It’s  powerful  because 
it  handles  a  cartridge  of  the  most  modern  type  —  one  that 
strikes  a  blow  of  2038  foot  pounds.  The  knock-down, 
shocking  power  of  this  cartridge,  with  its  heavy  bullet  of 
large  diameter,  driven  with  high  velocity,  is  tremendous; 
and  the  combination  of  such  power  with  the  rapidity  of 
fire  which  this  rifle  is  capable  cf,  makes  it  unusually 
desirable  for  hunting  the  biggest  of  big  game.  There 
is  no  rifle  made  which  will  deliver  five  as  powerful 
blows  in  as  few  seconds  as  the  Winchester  Model  1910. 


Ask  your  denier  to  show  you  one,  or 
send  for  circular  fully  describing  this  rifle. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.r  -  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN 


Belvidere  Gun  Club. 

Belvidere,  N.  J.,  Oct.  8. — The  registered  tournament 
of  the  Belvidere  Gun  Club  was  a  success.  Several  hun- 
dred  visitors  were  present.  The  highest  total,  169  ex 
175,  was  made  by  Neaf  Apgar,  professional.  Totals  fol¬ 
low  : 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

J  E  Englert  _ 

175 

165 

A  T  Criger  ... 

..  95 

80 

E  H  Marklev  . . . 

175 

144 

E  F  Slear . 

..  35 

29 

H  L  Kieper . 

175 

148 

1  H  Graves  . . . 

..  175 

163 

C  G  Smith . 

175 

152 

Fred  Dopke  . 

..  175 

138 

C  Moore  . 

175 

146 

D  C  Snyder... 

..  175 

143 

E  L  Wilson  ... 

175 

162 

G  Boardman  . 

..  120 

89 

T  I.  Reed . 

175 

149 

Wm  Raisener  . 

..  100 

68 

E  Garry  . 

175 

156 

T  Young  . 

. .  80 

56 

E  Byram  . 

175 

157 

H  Brands  _ 

..  20 

12 

.1  M  Drake,  Tr. . . 

175 

95 

B  Hilliard  . 

..  40 

26 

H  B  Cortrieht.. 

175 

142 

Wm  R  Howell. 

.  40 

37 

K  E  Albertson.. 

95 

86 

L  S  Corrine... 

.  40 

36 

J  L  Deremer. . . 

75 

69 

Professionals: 

T  H  Keller . 

175 

144 

L  R  Lewis  .... 

.  175 

155 

N  Apgar  . 

175 

169 

H  II  Stevens.. 

.  175 

164 

Clearview  Gun  Club. 

Darby,  Pa.,  Oct.  15. — Fisher  was  high  in  Class  A  with 
24.  In  Class  B,  Bonsall,  Holznagle  and  Perry  tied  on 
21,  while  in  Class  C,  Chestnut  was  high  with  21.  Scores: 
Class  shooting,  25  targets  per  man: 


Fisher  . 

.  24 

Billhartz  . 

.  19 

Shetzline  . 

.  20 

Redman  . 

.  17 

McCullough  . . . 

.  20 

Bockus  . 

.  16 

Bonsall  . 

.  21 

Staley  . 

.  19 

Halznagle  . 

....  21 

Dalton  . 

.  17 

Ferry  . 

.  21 

El  well  . 

.  12 

I 'liman  . 

.  19 

Kreitzberg  . 

.  15 

Bevan  . 

.  15 

Morrell  . 

.  13 

Chestnut  . 

.  21 

Bockius,  Jr.  .. 

.  14’ 

Brogan  . 

.  20 

Steel  . 

.  5 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  15. — The  club  shoot  and  the  yearly 
trophy  event  were  attractive  enough  to  bring  out  a  good 
field  of  contestants. 

Soley,  Hogan,  Pierce,  Killian  and  Emerson  all  tied  up 
at  24.  In  the  shoot-off,  to  decide  the  winners,  Hogan 
and  Pierce  tied  for  first  and  second  trophies  with  clean 
scores. 

In  the  12  pairs  Soley  and  Murdock  tied  for  high  gun- 
with  15,  and  on  the  shoot-off  Soley  won. 

The  club  has  arranged  to  hold  a  big  prize  shoot  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  29,  which  is  open  to  all.  Scores: 

Club  shoot: 


H.  T. 


Soley,  19  .  3  24 

Hogan,  19  .  3  24 

Murdock,  18  .  4  22 

Pierce,  18  .  4  24 

Clegg,  18  .  3  20 

Killiam,  16  .  7  24 


H.  T. 

Herbert,  16  .  6  17 

VVinsor,  16  .  10  18 

Serfass,  16  .  8  21 

MacAlonan,  16  _ 10  18 

J  Emerson,  20 .  4  24 


670 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Oct.  22,  1910. 


Hopkins  Brothers’  Tournament. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Oct.  11-12.— The  weather  was  perfect. 
The  trap  equipment  was  the  best  and  every  one  had  a 
good  time.  Fred  Gilbert  was  high  professional  with  195 
and- 192  out  of  200.  This  was  a  registered  tournament. 
Totals  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

t — - A - ^  A \ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


W  A  Brown . 

....  200 

179 

200 

181 

F  M  Baugham . 

....  200 

168 

T  Tamm  . 

....  200 

171 

200 

174 

A  1  Kelly . 

....  200 

169 

200 

163 

F  T  Leavering . 

....  200 

177 

B  F  Elbert . 

....  200 

188 

200 

i93 

A  T  McFarland . 

....  200 

179 

200 

179 

Ira  Nowles  . 

....  200 

191 

200 

177 

Toe  Kantzky  . 

....  200 

181 

200 

186 

Wm  Wetleaf  . 

....  200 

1S8 

200 

191 

M  Shoop  . 

....  200 

.  1S4 

200 

190 

Ira  Novinger  . 

....  200 

167 

200 

176 

Ed  Kinsey  . 

....  200 

174 

Bert  Culver  . 

....  200 

174 

Fred  Wetleaf  . 

....  200 

177 

200 

166 

W  S  Hoon . 

....  200 

176 

200 

176 

T  F  Anway . 

....  200 

163 

200 

165 

P  M  Paulson . 

....  200 

182 

200 

175 

R  R  Patty . 

....  200 

178 

200 

169 

H  M  Hoadley . 

....  200 

162 

200 

171 

J  Ireland  . 

....  200 

176 

F  W  Willoughby.... 

....  200 

■  174 

200 

170 

H  A  Ellis . 

....  200 

147 

I)  Y  French . 

....  200 

175 

200 

171 

Neal  Layman  . 

....  200 

184 

200 

180 

N  Muney  . 

....  200 

178 

.  200 

189 

Ned  Getchell  . 

....  200 

137 

A  B  Roderick . 

....  200 

153 

W  H  Hunter . 

....  200 

159 

A  McAlister . 

....  100 

87 

Dr  Thornton  . 

....  90 

62 

R  H  Willoughby . 

....  120 

90 

200 

i55 

C  Bothell  . 

200 

182 

T  Donahue  . 

200 

168 

j  Lee  . 

200 

181 

C  Macy  . 

200 

165 

H  Hearshman  . 

135 

97 

T  R  Craven  . 

155 

110 

F  M  Winfrey . 

155 

129 

Professionals: 

T  A  Marshall . 

.  200 

185 

200 

179 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

.  200 

195 

200 

192 

L  H  Fitzsimmons _ 

.  200 

168 

C  G  Dockendorf . 

.  200 

182 

200 

171 

C  G  Spencer . 

.  200 

194 

200 

194 

Geo  W  Maxwell . 

.  200 

189 

200 

193 

W  S  Gill . 

.  85 

64 

200 

138 

Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

t 

Dayton,  Ky. — At  the  weekly  shoot  on  Oct.  9,  ten 
shooters  were  present.  Among  them  were  a  number  who 
were  comparatively  new  at  the  game,  so  that  scores  were 
not  high.  There  was  a  fresh  cross-wind,  which  caused 
the  targets  to  perform  unexpected  stunts,  and  more  than 
one  shooter  fell  below  his  average.  Dameron  was  high 
with  89,  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  that  he  has  dropped 
out  of  the  90  per  cent,  class.  Keifer  has  not  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  a  long  illness,  and  was  not  in  condition  to 
shoot,  or  his  score  would  have  been  nearer  85  per  cent. 
Gould  only  shot  in  one  event  to  help  things  along.  E.I.  J. 
has  not  been  shooting  for  some  time,  and  had  a  new  gun 
to-day,  a  combination  which  caused  him  to  fall  down  a 
little.  It  is  a  number  of  years  since  V.  K.  was  on  the 
firing  line.  Charlie  Woodbury  is  in  Canada  after  moose, 
and  the  boys  are  hoping  for  a  taste  of  moose  meat  later 
on.  The  club  will  hold  its  monthly  live-bird  trophy 
shoot  on  the  last  Thursday  of  the  month.  The  last  of 
the  Squier  money-back  tournaments  for  this  season  will 
be  held  on  Oct.  30.  The  series  has  been  very  popular 
this  year,  and  the  shooters  have  promised  to.  turn  out  in 
force  and  make  the  last  one  the  best  of  all.  The  club 
will  be  represented  at  the  Cincinnati  money-back 
tounament  on  Oct.  23. 


Dameron  .  22  24  22  21—89 

H  Schatz  .  18  14  ..  ..—32 

McClan  .  10  10  ..  ..—20 

E.  I.  J .  20  18  18  ..—56 

V  K  .  8  11  ..  ..—19 

Keifer  .  15  19  ..  ..—34 

Williams  . 5  11  ..  .. — 16 

Shouse  .  9 . —  9 

Gould  .  18 . —18 

Walmsley  .  15 . — 15 

Dayton,  Ky. — The  special  event  held  by  the  club  on 
Oct.  15,  proved  an  attraction  which  drew  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  that  has  attended  a  shoot  in  these  parts 
for  many  months.  It  was  a  combination  affair,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  events  at  live  birds,  and  one  at  50  targets. 
All  events  were  handicaps  and  were  open  to  professionals 
and  amateurs.  The  first  event  was  at  10  live  birds,  en¬ 
trance  $3.00,  handicaps  28  to  34yds.  Then  followed  the 
target  handicap  event.  A  sterling  silver  trophy  was  the 
prize  in  each  of  these  events.  The  sport  wound  up  with 
a  10-bird  race,  money  divided  60  and  40  per  cent.  After 
this,  Keplinger  and  two  or  three  others  kept  the  trap 
boys  busy  until  dark,  but  no  record  was  kept  of  the 
targets  they  broke. 

In  the  live-bird  trophy  event,  Koch  and  Le  Compte 
'  tied  on  10  straight.  The  latter  withdrew  and  the  trophy 
event  was  won  by  Ralph  Trimble  on  a  score  of  4'8,  shoot¬ 
ing  from  20yds.  Ward  gave  him  a  close  race,  tying  him 
in  30  targets  and  dropping  one  behind  in  the  last  round 
at  20  targets.  De  Mar,  of  the  Hyde  Park  Gun  Club,  got 
in  third  place  on  46.  He  shot  from  18yds.,  and  was  the 
only  one,  except  Trimble,  to  go  straight  in  the  20-target 
string.  Dameron  was  off  to-day,  dropping  below  90  per 
cent.,  something  he  seldom  does. 

Holaday,  Sr.,  has  done  little  shooting  since  the  old 
days,  when  it  was  “gun  below  the  elbow,”  and  his  score 
of  88  per  cent.,  is  a  mighty  good  one. 


L.  J  Squier  was  not  in  shooting  humor;  his  score  shows 
that,  or  less  he  is  just  lying  back  for  big  odds  in  the 
Indianapolis  books. 

H.  R.  Irwin  is  still  experimenting  with  guns.  Some 
day  he’ll  go  back  to  his  old  favorite  and  his  scores  will 
climb. 

Dr.  Gould  worked  and  shot.  His  work  he  did  well, 
but  his  shooting  suffered. 

Keplinger  was  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  finish,  sixth 
place  is  too  low  for  him. 

We  were  glad  to  see  T.  H.  Keller  with  .us,  and  wish 
business  would  bring  him  oftener. 

A  number  of  the  shooters  stopped  over  here  on  their 
way  to  the  Post  Series  at  Indianapolis  this  week.  Most 
of  them  will  visit  the  Cincinnati  grounds  on  Oct.  16, 
leaving  for  the  Hoosier  State  that  night. 

In  the  second  live-bird  event  T.  H.  Keller  set  the  pace, 
and  took  first  money  alone  on  a  straight  score.  F.  Tuttle 
tied  with  Le  Compte  for  second  place,  a  pretty  nice  piece 
of  work  for  one  who  never  shot  at  live  birds  before. 

Geo.  Walker  was  away  off  to-day,  missing  7  birds  out 
of  20,  something  he  never  did  before,  at  least  the  records 
do  not  show  any  such  score  made  by  him. 

Keplinger  tried  his  hand  at  the  sport  and  scored  7, 
one  of  his  3  birds  being  dead  out. 

The  club  is  pieparing  for  its  last  money-back  tourna¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  held  on  Oct.  30.-  A  big  crowd  is 
promised,  and  they  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Trophy  event,  10  birds,  $3  entrance,  handicaps,  28  to 
34yds. ; 

Koch,  30  . 2121112121—10 

Le  Compte,  32  . 1211222122—10 

Ward,  32  . 2022222212—  9 

Gould,  30  . 221*222222—  9 

Dameron,  30  . 2222*02222—  8 

Payne,  32  . 1111112*01—  8 

Weist,  29  . 1012201100—  6 

Walker,  33  . *002*22202—  5 

Event  No.  2.  10  birds,  $5  entrance,  60  and  40  per  cent., 

handicaps  28  to  34yds. : 

T  PI  Keller,  28  .  2222222222—10 

Tuttle,  28  . 1201221221—  9 

Le  Compte,  32  . '. . 2212221*22—  9 

Payne,  31  . 212222*012—  8 

Gould.  31  . 122110*221—  8 

Walker,  32  . 2221210201—  8 

Ward,  32  . 022*222212—  8 

Keplinger,  28  . 12221*2200—  7 

Event  No.  3,  50  targets,  handicaps,  16  to  20yds.,  75 

cents  entrance,  trophy: 

“  '•  —  39 

39 
38 


Trimble,  20  . 

.  48 

Keplinger,  17  . 

Ward,  20  . 

.  47 

T  H  Keller.  17 . 

De  Mar,  18  . 

.  46 

Shatzman.  16  . 

Dameron,  20  . 

.  44 

Squier,  20  . 

Walker,  16  . 

Le  Compte,  20  . 

.  44 

Holaday,  16  . 

.  44 

Tuttle,  16  . 

Payne,  16  . 

.  42 

Weist,  16  . 

Irwin,  16  . 

.  42 

Alger,  16  . 

Gould,  16  . 

Keefer,  16  . 

.  39 
.  39 

Williams,  16  . 

Broken 

Bow 

Tournament. 

37 

34 


22 


Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  Oct.  11-12. — The  average  of  the 


scores  was  good.  Some  individual  amateurs  performed 
excellently  well. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A- 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Holzworth  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

173 

Linderman  . 

.  200 

192 

200 

194 

Miller  . 

.  200 

176 

200 

184 

Ford  . 

.  200 

191 

200 

192 

C  Tappan  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

192 

E  Tappan  . 

.  200 

186 

200 

181 

Van  Cott  . 

.  200 

ISO 

200 

174 

Seivers  . 

.  200 

177 

Thorpe  . 

.  200 

172 

200 

178 

Call  . 

.  200 

1S3 

200 

139 

Varner  . 

.  200 

184 

200 

172 

Kanert  . 

.  200 

134 

Magnuson  . 

.  200 

167 

200 

164 

T  Smith  . 

.  200 

165 

Seaney  . 

.  200 

170 

E  Smith  . 

.  200 

l4'0 

200 

161 

Woodword  . 

200 

167 

Wells  . 

200 

163 

Copsey  . 

200 

182 

Manning  . 

200 

166 

Talbot  . 

200 

157 

Professionals : 

Ed  O’Brien  . 

.  200 

196 

200 

187 

A  H  Hardy.' . 

.  200 

179 

200 

177 

Geo  Carter  . 

.  200 

177 

M  F  Sharp . 

.  200 

171 

200 

173 

FI  W  Vietmever . 

.  200 

168 

200 

160 

Chris  Gottlieb  . 

.  180 

154 

.  .  . 

Westchester  Gun  Club. 

Westchester,  Pa.,  Oct.  11. — T.  H.  Keller,  Jr.,  pro¬ 
fessional,  used  a  20-gauge  gun,  and  twice  scored  18  out 
of  20  with  it.  at  the  registered  tournament  of  the  West¬ 
chester  Gun  Club.  Apgar  was  high  with  191  out  of  200. 
Foord  was  high  amateur  with  188  out  of  200. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

T  E  Cox . 

200 

166 

Foord  . 

,  200 

188 

Cleveland  . 

200 

175 

Gill  . 

.  100 

90 

Cordery  . 

200 

186 

Holland  . 

.  60 

34 

Charles  . 

200 

183 

Good  . 

.  160 

153 

Morris  . 

200 

157 

Miles  . 

,  40 

31 

Eachus  . 

200 

171 

Mattson  . 

.  120 

109 

Sloan  . 

Professionals 

200 

185 

Anderson  . 

200 

174 

Worthington  ... 

200 

188 

Lewis  . 

.  200 

171 

Overbaugh  . . . . 

200 

183 

T  H  Keller.  Jr. 

.  200 

160 

Toslyn  . 

Apgar  . 

200 

200 

145 

191 

Oceltree  . 

.  100 

67 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  8. — Ideal  conditions  for  trap¬ 
shooting  prevailed  to-day,  but  the  average  was  below  the 
usual  mark.  Hymer  led  in  practice  with  94  per  cent, 
broken.  Carter,  Ogden  and  Hymer  each  scored  20' 
straight.  In  the  contest  for  the  members’  trophy,  Lewis, 
who  was  permitted  to  shoot  two  scores  because  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  necessarily  absent  last  week,  broke  46  and  48- 
out  of  50  from  the  16yd.  mark,  and  is  now  safely  in  the 
lead. 


Practice: 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Hymer  .... 

.  80 

75 

Neighbors 

.  60 

46- 

Lewis  . 

.  40 

34 

Kay  . 

.  60 

38 

Holler  . 

.  80 

69 

Dixon  . . . . 

.  80 

70- 

Britton  . . . . 

.  40 

30 

Wilson  .... 

.  60 

40 

Parry  . 

.  80 

73 

Walsh  .... 

.  60 

31 

Moore  . 

.  40 

34 

Members’ 

trophy, 

50  targets: 

Parry  . 

...  40 

Dixon  .... 

Moller  . 

...  39 

Lewis  . 

. . .  48 

Hymer  . 

...  44 

Lewis  . 

...  46- 

Moore  . 

...  37 

Neighbors 

...  38 

Britton  .... 

. ..  40 

Oct.  15. — For  the  members’  frophy,  Lewis  and  Britton 
tied  on  46  out  of  50.  In  the  practice  events  nineteen 


participated. 

Practice: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

*Van  Nest 

. 135 

116 

Kay  . 

.  05 

31 

*Barr  . 

. 110 

96 

Britton  ... 

.  65 

58 

Denny  ..... 

.  90 

74' 

Neighbors 

.  60 

45 

Lewis  . 

.  85 

60 

Young  ... 

.  150 

137 

•Huff  . 

. 159 

152 

Moore  . . . . 

.  60 

48 

Parry  . 

.  20 

19 

Clark  . 

.  164 

129 

Moller  . 

.  45 

39 

Walsh  .... 

.  85 

51 

Ware  . 

.  20 

20 

Colm  . 

.  60 

23 

Hvmer  _ 

.  20 

16 

Hill  . 

.  60 

49 

Dixon  . 

.  20 

17 

‘Professionals. 

Members’ 

trophy,  50 

targets 

Lewis,  16  . . 

46 

Neighbors, 

16  . 

40 

Britton,  18 

46 

Moore,  18 

42 

Indianapol 

lis-Lexingto 

m  team 

race,  100  targets: 

Parry  . 

.  93 

Hymer  .... 

Moller  . 

.  93 

Dixon  .... 

.  83 — 455 

Wise  . 

.  90 

Secretary. 


Lancaster  Tournament. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  13. — The  conditions  were  fine.  It 
was  one  of  the  best  shoots  that  the  club  ever  held. 
Minker  made  high  amateur  average  with  189  out  of  200. 
Andrews  was  second  with  185.  Of  the  professionals,  Ap¬ 
gar,  Worthington  and  Cumberland  were  high  in  the  order 
named.  Keller  shot  a  20-gauge  gun. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Hull  . 

200 

170 

Zeamer  . 

200 

177 

Ewing  . 

200 

181 

Andrews  . 

200 

185 

Krick  . 

200 

175 

Bowman  . 

120 

77 

Ludwig  . 

100 

68 

Leaman  . 

200 

150 

N  Zinn  . 

200 

160 

Moul  . 

200 

134 

Gerfen  . 

160 

89 

Cochran  . 

200 

168 

Minker  . 

200 

189 

Baldwin  . 

200 

180 

Wilson  . 

200 

164 

Miss  Rieker  .... 

200 

164 

Fielis  . 

200 

166 

McSherry  . 

200 

163 

E  Zinn  . . 

200 

167 

Grim  . 

200 

120 

Glassick  . 

200 

178 

Professionals 

Worthington  . . . 

200 

192 

Cumberland  ... 

260 

191 

Apgar  . 

200 

193 

Shot  at.  Broke 


Hirsh  . :...  200  154 

Bonham  .  140  117 

Bradley  .  120  97 

Miller  .  120  103 

Hoenninger  ....  140  102 

Armstrong  .  120  90 

Rauck  .  100  83 

Groff  .  120  80 

Coffroad  .  100  84 

Eachus  .  140  120 

Charles  .  140  114 

Biemesderfer  ..20  9 

Clark  .  100  85 

Anderson  .  100  SI 

Benner  .  100  83 

McFalls  .  100  75 

Mattsen  .  100  92 

Hambright  .  40  31 

Fieri"  .  40  26 

Mayer  .  60  37 


Lewis  .  200  186 

T  H  Keller,  Jr.  200  177 


Ossining  Gun  Club. 


Ossining,  N.  Y..  Oct.  10.— The  regular  bi-monthly 
shoot  of  the  Ossining  Gun  Club  was  held  Saturday, 
Oct.  8.  Only  a  few  of  the  regulars  turned  out  for  prac¬ 
tice.  Event  No.  3.  was  a  prize  event.  First  prize  was 
won  by  D.  Brandreth ;  second  by  E.  Pratt.  Brandreth  had 
a  handicap  of  2  in  25.  and  Pratt  10  in  25.  Event  No.  4 
was  for  the  Dupont  medal;  shooter  to  win  it  three  times 
to  own.  Brandreth  got  first  win.  Following  are  the 
scores : 


Events:  12  3  4 

Targets:  25  25  25  25 

E  Brewerton...  12  14  . .  .. 
C  G  Blandford.  22  21  16  22 


Targets:  25  25  25  25 

D  Brandreth . 18  21  24 

E  Pratt  . 13  12 

J.  T.  Hyland,  Sec’y. 


Hillside  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

At  the  regular  shoot  of  the  above  club,  the  follow¬ 
ing  averages  were  made,  shooting  at  100  birds: 

Bell  .  85  Rieger  .  69 

Vanse  .  76  Flail  . .  81 

Funke  .  16  Campell  .  57 

Deems  .  60 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Oct.  22,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 
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Hudson  Gun  Club. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  9. — There  was  a  fair-sized 
crowd  at  the  Hudson  Gun  Club  merchandise  shoot  this 
morning,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  weather,  and  they 
kept  banging  away  until  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the  sport. 

A  heavy  fog  hung  over  the  meadows  most  of  the 
morning,  which  made  a  very  poor  light  for  trapshooting, 
and  until  afternoon,  when  clear  skies  prevailed,  some 
very  poor  scores  were  made.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
ten  pieces  of  cut-glass  and  five  boxes  of  Havana  cigars, 
which  were  appreciated  very  much  by  the  winners. 

First  prize,  a  cut-glass  fern  dish,  was  won  by  L.  H. 
Schorty,  with  a  score  of  90;  second  honors  went  to  Mr. 
Billings,  in  the  shape  of  a  cut-glass  bowl,  with  68  to  his 
credit,  while  third  and  fourth  places  were  shared  by 
W.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Coffin,  who  broke  85  each.  Mr. 
Coffin  drew  a  cut-glass  shallow  bowl  and  O’Brien  took 
a  cut-glass  pitcher.  The  fifth  prize,  a  very  neat  piece  of 
cut-glass  in  the  shape  of  a  compote,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Page,  with  a  score  of  81.  Sixth,  a  celery  tray,  was  won 
by  C.  Von  Lengerke,  with  80  breaks,  while  Stryker, 
from  Whitehouse,  carried  away  the  seventh  with  77. 
Seventh  and  eighth  prizes  went  to  Williams  and  Von 
Beckmann,  who  tied  with  79,  each  receiving  a  cut-glass 
dish  for  doing  so.  Tenth  prize,  the  last  of  the  cut-glass, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Tackson,  who  came  all  the  way  from  the 
East  Millstone  Gun  Club  to  pay  us  a  visit;  a  box  of 
cigars  was  the  eleventh  prize,  and  was  won  by  Mr. 
Lewis  with  a  score  of  70. 

The  four  lowest  scores,  Raymond,  Dr.  Groll,  Dr. 
O'Brien  and  Strobel,  each  received  a  box"  of  cigars. 

Our  next  club  shoot  will  be  held  on  Oct.  23.  Every¬ 
body  welcome  to  shoot  along  with  us.  Totals  follow: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

C  Von  Lengerke  250  200 

W  O’Brien 

Shot  at. 
. 150 

Broke 

123 

Fanning  . . 

. 125 

103 

Strobel  .... 

. 150 

83 

Lewis  . 

. 250 

170 

Colfax  . 

. 150 

131 

Williams  . 

. 150 

110 

Craft  . 

.....  100 

68 

H  Pape  ... 

. 125 

77 

Dr  O’Brien 

. 225 

129 

Dr  Groll  . . 

.  250 

158 

Raymond  . . 

.  125 

61 

Bockman  . 

. . 125 

99 

Billings  .... 

. 150 

131 

Dittler  . . . . 

.  250 

169 

Coffin  . 

. 150 

122 

Russell  . . . 

. 125 

76 

Page  . 

. 150 

123 

Tackson  ... 

. 125 

91 

J  Pape  . . . . 

. 125 

82 

Young  .... 

. 225 

144 

Haddow  ... 

. 100 

63 

Engel  . 

. 150 

108 

Kurzell  . . . . 

. 100 

63 

Stryker  . . . 

. 125 

99 

Tach  . 

60 

Murphy  ... 

. 150 

91 

Wilson  .... 

. 125 

72 

Schorty  . . . 

.  275 

236 

Secretary. 

Paul  North  Trophy. 


The  “One  Shooting  Match,”  the  special  event  of  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  preceding  the  regular  program  of  the  Post 
Series  tournament  at  Indianapolis  this  week— Oct.  18-20— 
had  conditions  as  follows:  250  targets,  thrown  GOyds., 
18yds.  rise,  free  entrance.  Optional  sweep,  $10.  Money 
divided  to  suit  the  contestants.  Open  to  the  ten  high 
professional  shooters  holding  the  ten  high  averages  as 
computed  by  the  Interstate  Association.  In  case  any  of 
them  is  unable  to  appear,  then  the  professional  shooter 
holding  the  next  highest  average  is  eligible. 

The  prize  is  a  $100  trophy,  presented  by  Paul  North, 
of  the  Chamberlin  Cartridge  and  Target  Co.,  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  program  states  the  winner  will  have  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  been  in  a  real  shooting  match 
and  beaten  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and  that  will 
be  worth  something. 

The  event  was  won  by  that  great  marksman  Lester  S. 
German,  of  Aberdeen,  Md.,  who  scored  234  out  of  the 
250.  Three,  Heer,  Crosby  and  Spencer,  tied  on  231  for 
second. 

Mrs.  A.  Topperwein  forfeited,  and  her  place  was  taken 
by  Walter  Huff. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  delightfully  pleasant.  The 
totals  follow: 


L  S  German 
W  H  Heer 
W  R  Crosby 
C  G  Spencer 
F  G  Bills.... 


236  R  O  Heikes .  227 

231  J  R  Taylor . 227 

231  W  Huff  . 214 

231  S  Glover  .  208 

228  C  A  Young .  221 


Monongahela  Valley  Sportsmen’s  League. 

Jaoksonburg,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  7. — The  final  shoot  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley  Sportsman’s  League,  held  here  Oct. 
6  and  7,  was  poorly  attended,  for  reasons  unknown  at 
this  time;  but  shooters  who  did  not  come  missed  a  treat 
in  some  of  the  races. 

The  weather,  while  disagreeable,  did  not  seem  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  high  scores.  Two  runs  of  over  100  were  made 
by  amateurs.  The  high  average  for  the  two  days  went 
to  W.  A.  Wiedebusch,  of  Fairmont,  with  over  90  per 
cent. 

In  the  individual  championship  for  the  year  A.  G.  Hig¬ 
ginbotham  and  E.  H.  Taylor  broke  96  and  Wiedebusch 
95.  Taylor  won  in  the  shoot-off. 

The  two-man  team  race  went  to  Wiedebusch  and 
Taylor,  each  of  whom  broke  95  per  cent,  for  the  year  in 
team  races.  This  is  racing  some. 

L.  E.  Lantz,  on  the  first  day  had  a  run  of  107,  and 
W.  A.  Wiedebusch  followed  on  the  second  day  with  104. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Lantz  won  the  Stevens  gun,  outshooting  a 
dozen  shooters  with  50  straight,  with  handicap,  and  broke 
95  out  of  the  last  100  targets  she  shot  at.  Scores: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

_ 

Shot  at. 

W  A  Wiedebusch . 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

. . . .  200 

189 

200 

192 

L  E  Lantz . 

. . . .  200 

191 

200 

178 

A  G  Higgenbotham... 

....  "200 

169 

200 

191 

Mrs  L  E  Lantz . 

. . . .  °00 

158 

200 

172 

Dr  B  Keifer . 

. . . .  200 

170 

100 

83 

Tom  McIntyre  . 

....  200 

170 

J  Ribb  . 

. . . .  200 

185 

R  Kinchloe  . 

. . . .  200 

160 

Dr  McCuskey  . 

....  200 

159 

I  Ribb  . 

....  40 

30 

B  Lantz  .  20  10 

J  I  Hoy .  20  14 

Professionals : 

Ed  H  Taylor .  200  184  200  193 

T  W  Hawkins,  Jr .  200  173  200  181 

D  W  Gasham .  200  170  200  179 

Two  man  team  race: 

L  E  Lantz .  35  W  A  Wiedebusch..  37 


A  G  Higgenbotham.  36 — 71  E  H  Taylor .  40 — 77 

Yearly  championship  of  League: 

A  G  Higgenbotham 96  EH  Taylor  .  96 

Shoot-off : 

A  G  Higgenbotham.  19  17  EH  Taylor .  19  20 

Long  runs: 

W  A  Wiedebusch . 104  L  E  Lantz . 107 


Emerald  Gun  Club. 


New  York. — The  final  contests  for  the  present  year, 
the  twenty-ninth  of  the  Emerald  Gun  Club’s  active  or¬ 
ganization,  took  place  at  Griesemerville  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  of  the  previous  week.  It  proved  to  be  rather  warm 
for  autumn,  and  the  birds  did  not  rise  with  the  activity 
that  marked  the  Hell  Gate  Gun  Club's  outing  of  a  fort¬ 
night  before.  However,  the  wind  was  in  a  direction  from 
the  shooter  to  the  traps,  about  southwest. 

The  three  first-named  members  arrived  the  evening 
previous  and  shot  their  allotment  of  30  in  the  forenoon. 
President  May,  drawing  fast  birds,  well  stopped  on  his 
5th,  6th,  7th,  12th  and  15th  birds.  Capt.  Reierson,  9th 
and  15th,  and  his  29th,  which  was  one  of  the  fastest  fliers 
of  the  day.  Schortemeier’s  8th,  12th,  16th,  24th  and  28th 
were  good  ones. 

When  the  second  contingent  arrived,  Secretary  Tom 
Short,  who  was  a  bit  indisposed,  negotiated  his  8th,  25th 
28th  and  30th  in  clever  fashion. 

H.  C.  Koegel  proved  the  high  gun  for  the  day  in  the 
main  events,  losing  but  one,  his  12th,  not  a  very  hard 
one.  He  shoots  in  a  style  that  don’t  let  them  become 
good.  His  25th,  a  twisting  driver,  covered  with  rare 
judgment. 

Capt.  Dreyer  did  himself  proud  with  a  total  of.  27.  His 
11th,  15th  and  16th  were  good  ones,  and  any  one  cold 
miss  the  30th,  as  he  did,  a  blue  whirlwind. 

Mr.  Thoben,  who  has  not  been  long  at  the  game,  made 
fine  stops  in  his  2d,  5th  and  25th. 

Doc  Hudson,  despite  his  nearing  three  score  and  ten. 
the  only  charter  member  remaining  in  the  club,  scored 
beautifully  on  his  2d,  7th,  17th,  19th,  24th  and  29th  birds. 

Mr.  Catton  drew  some  screamers.  His  3d,  16th,  19th, 
24th  and  29th  were  exceptional  kills. 

Mr.  Rohlfs  was  not  holding  quite  right,  three  of  his 
quota  being  marked  with  a  star.  Messrs.  Medler  and 
Westhall  were  guests  and  enjoyed  themselves  hugely, 
the  former  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  right  barrel  at  the 
opening  of  the  traps;  his  7th,  26th.  28th  and  29th  were 
beauties.  The  latter,  being  unused  to  this  form  of  sport, 
performed  rather  raggedly,  but  had  good  ones,  and 
stopped  them  on  his  18th  and  22d  try. 

As  a  preliminary,  President  May  warmed  Schorty  and 
Reierson  in  a  10-bird  affair,  he  getting  them  all. 

After- the  shoot.  President  May  called  a  German  band 
over  from  an  adjacent  road,  and  a  pot  pourri  of  “The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,”  “Die  Waclit  am  Rhein,”  “Kelly,” 
and  “Lauterbach”  filled  the  air. 

Bill  Catton’s  pet  monkey  was  so  entranced  with  this 
rendition  that  it  broke  away  from  Doc  Hudson,  as  no 
one  could  find  an  organ  for  him,  climbed  a  tree,  swung 
himself  to  the  top  of  the  shooting  house,  and  came  down 
only  when  the  band  of  the  usual  assorted  sizes  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  distance.  Scorer  and  referee,  L.  H. 
Schortemeier. 

Club  events,  10  birds  each  month,  distance  handicap: 


September  contest: 

P  May,  28  . 0111212111—  9 

M  Reierson,  28 . 0211100111—  7 

L  H  Schortemeier,  30 . 1211020211—  8 

Tom  Short,  28  . 2112011121—  9 

H  C  Koegel,  30 . 2212111111—10 

H  W  Dreyer.  28 . 011111111—  9 

H  Thoben,  28  . - . 1120101211—  8 

Dr  G  V  Hudson,  28 . 1101111111—  9 

W  Catton,  28  . 1221101011—  8 

H  Rohlfs,  28  . 11211120*1—  8 

C  Medler,  28  . 1121111120—  9 

Westhall,  28  . 1100*01**1—  4 

October  contest: 

P  May,  28  . 1221111110—  9 

M  Reierson,  28  . 1121211111—10 

Tom  Short,  28  . 1211211210-  9 

L  H  Schortemeier,  30  . 1111220111—  9 

H  C  Koegel,  30 . 1011122111—  9 

H  W  Dreyer,  28 . 1112121111—10 

H  Thoben,  28  .  0111021011—  7 

Dr  G  V  Hudson,  28  . 0110111211—  8 

W  Catton,  28  . 1121120111—  9 

H  Rohlfs,  28  . 1111*10211—  8 

C  Medler,  28  . 1111011101—  8 

Westhall,  28  . 1100201211—  7 

Total 

November  contest.  3  shoots. 


P  May,  28  . 

. 1111011111— 

9 

27 

M  Reierson,  28  . . . . 

. 121*211121— 

9 

26 

L  H  Schortemeier. 

30  . 

. 1221112211—10 

27 

Tom  Short,  28  .... 

. 1112101101— 

8 

26 

H  C  Koegel,  30  .. 

. 1111112212—10 

29 

H  W  Drever,  28  . . 

. 1201121110— 

8 

27 

H  Thoben,  28  .... 

. 1111101110— 

8 

23 

Dr  G  V  Hudson, 

28  . 

. 2011121021— 

8 

25 

W  Catton,  28  . 

. 0112121001— 

7 

24 

H  Rohifs,  28  . 

. *111021111— 

8 

24 

C  Medler,  28  . 

. 1100011111— 

7 

24 

Westhall  28  . 

. 2110121101— 

8 

19 

Sweep,  8  birds: 

P  May  . 02*11112—6 

M  Reierson  . 21111011—7 

L  Schortemeier  .11212111 — 8 

Tom  Short  . 12101002—5 

H  C  Koegel . 10020111—5 


H  Thoben  . 11012011—6 

Dr  Hudson  . . .  .01112w 

H  Rohlfs  . 21112112—8 

C  Medler  . 10011011—5 

Festhall  . *1110011—5 


H  W  Drever....  12101011— 6 

Landlord  Schaffer  served  the  usual  fine  dinner. 

Manhatta. 


Afro-American  Tournament. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Mo. — The  eighth  annual  tourney  of 
the  Afro-American  Trapshooters’  League,  registered,  held 
here  Oct.  10  and  11,  was  quite  a  successful  shoot  for  our 
League,  in  that  all  events  excepting  Grand  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  Handicap,  were  open  to  all  regardless  of  color. 

S.  C.  Gipson,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.,  from  the  18yd. 
mark,  was  the  winner  of  the  Grand  Afro-American 
Handicap,  he  scoring  45  out  of  50,  and  winning  the 
Ithaca  hammerless  shotgun. 

In  the  picked  team  match,  Whites  vs.  Colored,  the 
Whites  defeated  the  Colored  by  a  score  of  62  to  55  out 
of  a  possible  75.  Each  team  was  composed  of  five  men, 
and  each  man  shot  at  15  targets.  The  losing  team  paid 
for  the  targets  of  the  winners  and  the  winning  team  was 
presented  a  box  of  cigars  by  the  Mayor  of  the  town. 

Following  are  the  scores  for  the  two  days: 


First  Day,  Oct.  10. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

W  A  Smith.... 

.  175 

153 

N  T  Lancaster.. 

175 

140 

W  T  fordan... 

.  175 

156 

J  Beckenstett . . .. 

80 

60 

T  S  Thomas... 

.  175 

151 

Ed  Schultz  .... 

60 

43 

T  H  Cohron . . . 

.  175 

130 

Wm  Hart  . 

70 

43 

W  Woodmancy 

.  175 

131 

Geo  Thomas  ... 

.55 

44 

FI  Thomas  .... 

.  175 

148 

L  Schultz  . 

60 

37 

S  L  Yocum.... 

.  175 

108 

W  P  Dixon  .... 

60 

38 

G  M  West . 

.  175 

111 

A  W  Scott . 

70 

41 

R  II  Monday.. 

175 

137 

H  Monday  . 

20 

8 

Second  Day 

,  Oct.  11. 

W  A  Smith .... 

.  155 

136 

T  E  Cohron . 

205 

154 

T  S  Thomas  ... 

.  155 

144 

H  C  Ammons... 

155 

118 

T  H  Cohron... 

.  205 

156 

Ed  Newell  . 

155 

124 

H  Thomas  . . . . 

.  155 

130 

A  Stone  . 

155 

119 

S  C  Gipson.... 

.  205 

170 

Jos  Zick  . 

65 

40 

S  L  Yocum.... 

.  205 

148 

L  Schultz  . 

40 

27 

C,  M  West . 

.  205 

150 

W  P  Dixon . 

80 

50 

R  H  Monday.. 

.  205 

159 

L  Cummins  .... 

25 

10 

Ed  Schultz  .... 

.  90 

62 

A  W  Scott . 

50 

30 

P.  Hill,  Sec’y. 


Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. — This  was  the  semi-monthly 
shoot.  The  high  honors  of  the  day  were  shared  equally 
by  J.  Reed,  Dr.  Wootton  and  Charlie  Lambert,  each 
breaking  75  out  of  80,  which  means  little  better  than  93 
per  cent.  i 

Not  only  did  Capt.  Suckow  have  the  traps  working  to 
perfection,  but  he  also  had  his  shooting  eye  with  him, 
as  he  won  the  Class  B  trophy  with  17  out  of  20,  and  also 
the  Reed  Handicap  cup  with  a  score  of  19,  just  beating 
Dr.  Wootton,  who  had  scored  18  in  this  event. 

Class  A  was  also  hotly  contested,  as  Jack  Talcott, 
Charles  Lambert  and  Phil  Bernhardt  each  scored  19,  but 
in  the  shoot-off,  Lambert  broke  18,  which  won  the  cup. 

Jack  Reed  won  Class  C  with  19.  His  shooting  at  pres¬ 
ent’  warrants  his  advance  to  Class  A,  which  will  surely 
happen  when  the  members  are  re-classified.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Charles  Lambert  are  distributing  the  medals  which 
the  Audubons  received  by  winning  the  match  with  the 


Cleveland  Gun  Club.  All  members  can  have  same  by 


applying  to  the  above-mentioned 

men. 

Scores : 

Targets: 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Total. 

T  Reed  . 

.  19 

19 

18 

19 

76 

Hr  Wootton  . 

.  20 

17 

19 

19 

75 

C  Lambert  . 

.  19 

19 

18 

19 

75 

P  Bernhardt  . 

.  18 

19 

17 

20 

74 

Ed.  Reinecke  . 

.  17 

18 

18 

18 

71 

Ed  Cox  . 

.  17 

16 

19 

19 

71 

T  L  Suckow . 

W  H  Smith . 

.  18 

17 

18 

16 

69 

.  18 

16 

16 

16 

66 

Wm.  Itnkoff  . 

.  16 

15 

17 

17 

65 

A1  Keilv  . 

.  15 

15 

15 

14 

59 

II  Mesinger  . 

,  13 

15 

12 

17 

57 

S  Freeman  . 

.  17 

11 

19 

19 

57 

John  Ebberts  . 

.  11 

14 

10 

11 

46 

O  W arner  . 

.  13 

11 

24’ 

C  Sidway  . 

19 

No.  2,  class  badge  event. 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Thf.re  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the  weekly  shoot  Oct. 
15,  and  two  events  were  pulled  off.  In  the  first  event 
four  members  took  part,  all  standing  at  19yds.  W.  R. 
Randall  was  high  man  in  this  with  44.  Dr.  Bird  and 
Pope  did  pretty  good  work  at  this  distance,  which  was 
a  serious  handicap  for  them. 

Jn  the  second  event,  16yds.,  Dr.  Bird  led  the  seven 
men,  who  took  part,  breaking  43. 

The  club  will  hold  a  money-back  shoot  on  Oct.  23,  and 
have  been  promised  the  support  of  the  local  shooters  as 
well  as  the  presence  of  a  number  from  out  of  town.  The 
club  officers  are  doing  their  best  to  revive  the  interest 
of  the  members,  and  should  be  backed  up  in  their 
efforts.  - 

Event  No.  1.  50  targets.  19yds.: 

Randall  .  44  Dr  Bird  .  35 

McFee  .  40  Pope  .  33 

Event  No.  2,  50  targets.  16yds.: 

Dr  Bird  .  43  Connelly  .  15 

Randall  .  42  Riley  .  19 

McFee  .  24  Dr  Adams  .  11 

A  Heile  .  22 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer,  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Rifle  and  Revolver  Ammunition 

IN  THE  LEAD  AT  SEA  GIRT 

In  the  Sea  Girt  Military  Competitions,  September  1-10,  1910,  the  largest  number  of  WINS  was  credited  to  PETERS  CARTRIDGES:  a  record  of  these 
wins  is  published  herewith  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  showing  made  on  the  1,000  and  1,200  yard  ranges. 


INDIVIDUAL,  RIFLE  MATCHES 


INDIVIDUAL  REVOLVER  MATCHES 


Match  Place 

Sea  Girt  Championship . 1st 

Nevada  Trophy  . 3rd 

Spencer  Match  . 1st 

“  “  . 2<1 

Swiss  Trophy  . 3rd 

Libbey  Trophy . (tie)  1st 

Officers  and  Inspectors  . 2d 

Hayes  Match  . 5th 

Class  “A”  Trophy . 1st 

Individual  Rapid  Fire . 1st 

Lehntberg-  Trophy  . 1st 

Reading  Match  . 6th 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  Ass’n . 3rd 

Wingate  Match  . 3rd 

Rogers  Match  . 5th 

Penna.  Long  Range  Match  ...5th 
Keystone  Long  Range  Match. 9th 


Name  Score 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes . 184 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil . 137 


Lieut.-Col.  A.  Rowland. 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price . 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price. 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes . 

Capt.  G.  W.  Corwin  . 

Priv.  G.  Raimondi  . 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes.. 

Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester . 100 

Sergt.  G.  W.  Silvester .  50 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil .  46 

Priv.  H.  Minervini . 18O 

Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 141 

Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 145 

Capt.  C.  P.  Silvester .  48 


GO 

59 


93 

48 

50 


Match  Place 

All  Comers’  Military  and 

Police  . 2nd 

Novice  Military  . (tie)  1st 

All  Comers’  Rapid  Fire . 4th 

Bobber  . 2nd 

Any  Revolver  . 1st 

Pistol  . 1st 

Souvenir  A  . 1st 

Souvenir  B  . 1st 

All  Comers’  Squadded  Re¬ 
volver  . 2nd 

N.  V.  Revolver  Team  . 1st 


Name 


Score 


N.  J.  Revolver  Team. 


.  2nd 


Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Young . 136 

Hans  Roedder  . 138 

Corp.  H.  N.  Hoyt  . 128 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton .  ....  68 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton . 147 

A.  31.  Poindexter . 147 

Hans  Roedder  . 125 

A.  31.  Poindexter  . 243 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton  . 132 

3Ianhattan  R.&R.  As’n  No.  1.  .1145 

(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 
Manhattan  R.&R.  As’n  No.  1..1010 
(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 


Maj.  W.  S.  Price. 

Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester. 


Penna.  3Iidrange  Match . 1st 

Members  Match  (National  Marksmen),  N.  J. 

Won  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Silvester. 
Members  Match  (National  Marksmen),  Pa. 

Won  by  N.  Spering  . 

SU3IMARY:  Rifle  3Iatclies:  10  lsts,  4  2ds,  9  3ds.  4  4ths,  7  5ths. 

Revolver  3Iatches:  G  lsts,  5  2ds,  1  3d,  4  4ths,  4  5ths. 

PETERS  QUALITY  INVARIABLY  TELLS 


49 

49 

67 

69 


RIFLE  TEA 31  B1ATCHES 


Dryden  Trophy . 4th 

Company  Team  Match  (Tyro).  1st 

Columbia  Trophy  . 5th 

*'  '  '  . . .10th 

Y.  .2nd 
...  .5th 
...  ,5th 
....  1st 


Cavalry  Team  Match.... 
Company  Team  Match,  N 
McAlpin  Trophy,  N.  Y. .  .  . 
Cruikshank  Trophy.  N.  Y 
Old  Guard  Trophy,  N.  Y, 


New  Jersey  Team  . 1052 

Co.  L.  4th  Regt.  N.  G.  N.  J _ 135 

2nd  Troop,  N.  G.  N.  J . 946 

2nd  Troop.  N.  G.  N.  J.,  No.  2.. 327 

Co.  C.  4th  Inf.,  N.  J . 362 

New  Jersey  Team . .1003 

2nd  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  J . 556 

4th  Inf..  N.  G.  N.  J.  (2  using 

Peters)  . 236 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Naw  Yark:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 

San  Francisca:  698-SI 2  Howard  Street. 


New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 
J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Aaaociation. 

New  York.  Oct.  15. — The  following  scores  were  shot 
at  50yds.  on  tile  Standard  American  target,  at  Green¬ 
ville  on  Saturday:  Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  target  revolver, 
85,  82,  87,  90;  A.  H.  Isbell,  military  revolver,  service  car¬ 
tridge,  84,  82,  87,  88,  87;  F.  N.  Sanborn.  ,22cal.  pistol, 

84,  83,  81,  84,  89,  88,  86,  89,  87,  82;  A.  P.  Lane,  ,22cal. 

pistol,  90,  73,  84.  88,  89;  T.  A.  Baker,  Jr..  ,22cal.  pistol, 

88,  93,  89,  94,  95.  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington  range, 
Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  IJanercli,  Pa.: 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  H.  A.  Dill,  188,  138; 
Williamson,  22S,  220,  209,  207. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  22,  21  15 — 58. 
Military  match:  II.  A.  Dill  45,  42;  T.  Oliver  42,  39; 
N.  Spering  42,  41. 

Revolver  match,  50yds. :  II.  A.  Dill  86. 


Rifle  Note. 

The  seventeenth  grand  annual  Individual  Rifle  Cham¬ 
pionship  Match  for  1910,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zet- 
tler  Rifle  Club,  will  be  held  at  Union  Hill.  Schuetzen 
Park,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  Nov.  8.  The  conditions  are 
100  shots,  25-ring  target,  %in.  rings,  distance  200yds.-, 
entrance  $3.  Open  to  all  comers.  Any  rifle  and  any 
sights  allowed.  The  N.  R.  A.  medal  will  be  competed  for 
by  members  of  the  Zettler  Rifle  Club  on  the  same  day. 
For  entry  blanks,  apply  to  Zettler  Brothers  159  West 
Twenty-third  street,  New  York,  or  of  F.  Heckling,  same 
address. 


THE  STARLING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

In  view  of  the  inquiry  being  made  in  New 
England  as  to  the  effect  on  indigenous  life  of 
the  imported  starling,  the  following  account  of 
the  effect  at  the  starling’s  introduction  to 
Australia  contributed  to  the  Field  is  interesting: 

Experiences  in  Australia  with  regard  to  in¬ 
troduced  beasts  and  birds  have  been  so  curious 
and  almost  uniformly  disastrous  that  the  accli¬ 
matization  of  foreign  animals  and  birds  has 
come  to  he  regarded  as  a  mistake,  and  that 
their  habits  and  fertility  in  their  native  land  are 
no  guide  to  their  habits  and  fertility  in  another 
country.  The  sparrow,  the  rabbit,  and  the  fox 
are  three  cases  in  point.  The  sparrow  certainly 
is  a  pest  in  England,  but  it  is  a  very  mild  pest 


compared  with  the  plague  it  has  become  in 
Australia.  The  rabbit  and  the  fox  are  never 
troublesome  in  England,  but  here  the  rabbit 
has  overspread  the  continent,  and  the  fox  is  fast 
following  suit.  When,  in  1869,  the  first  foxes 
were  turned  out,  there  was  a  suspicion  that 
they  might  become  troublesome;  but  it  was 
argued  that  the  gunner  and  the  dog  would  easily 
keep  them  in  check.  Yet  in  a  few  years  we  had 
the  Government  offering  a  reward  of  half-a- 
crown  for  fox-scalps,  with  the  shire  councils 
giving  a  like  sum.  Yet  the  fox  continued  to 
multiply,  and  is  to-day  more  numerous  than 
ever. 

When  the  starling  was  introduced  it  was  not 
expected  that  it  would  become  a  pest.  It  was, 
so  its  supporters  claimed,  a  handsome  bird, 
and  chiefly  insectivorous;  so  that,  besides  being 
a  desirable  addition  to  our  feathered  fauna,  it 
would  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  Owing 
largely  to  the  mild  climate  and  warm  summers, 
Australia  is  a  paradise  of  insect  life.  So  the 
starling  was  let  loose  among  the  insects,  and 
was  bidden  to  make  short  work  of  them.  For 
a  time  it  did.  Then  came  word  from  vine- 
growers  and  orchardists  that  a  strange  bird  was 
working  havoc  among  their  fruit  and  grapes. 
The  offenders  were  identified,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  were  English  starlings.  The  first  note 
of  alarm  was  sounded  in  South  Australia;  but 
very  soon  the  orchardists’  around  Melbourne, 
in  the  State  of  Victoria,  came  forward  with  a 
similar  complaint. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  liberal  use  of 
the  gun  would  stop  the  depredations.  But  in  a 
year  or  two  it  was  found  that  the  starlings  were 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  that  the  gun 
and  poison  were  inadequate  remedies.  Then  it 
was  discovered  that,  unlike  most  of  our  accli¬ 
matized  birds,  they  were  rapidly  spreading  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  many  years  since  the 
ugly  Indian  mynah  was  introduced  to  Mel¬ 
bourne,  but  so  far  it  has  not  spread  into  the 
country  districts.  The  goldfinch,  too.  has  been 
very  slow  in  migrating  inland.  But  the  starling 
has  spread  rapidly,  until  now.  in  my  own  State, 
there  are  very  few  districts  where  it  is  not 
found. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  starling  is  the  pro¬ 
lific  manner  in  which  it  breeds.  It  is,  of  course, 


a  fairly  free  breeder  in  England,  but  out  here 
it  breeds  at  least  thrice  as  quickly.  In  Victoria 
the  first  starlings  were  observed  about  twelve 
years  ago.  I  have  seen  them  lately  in  immense 
flocks,  and  the  noise  of  their  wings  could  be 
heard  several  hundred  yards  away.  So  plentiful 
have  they  become  that  they  are  used  by  all  the 
gun  clubs  as  trap  birds,  and  in  this  respect  are 
superior  to  pigeons.  A  club  has  never  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  200  or  300  birds  for  a 
day’s  shooting.  The  fact  that  the  starling 
catchers  are  only  paid  threepence  per  bird  tells 
how  easily  they  are  caught.  I  have  at  times 
gone  out  with  the  catchers,  and  I  have  seen  as 
many  as  eighty  starlings  caught  at  the  one  time 
without  moving  the  net. 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  starlings  at  night 
are  reed-beds  and  hedges.  Box-thorn  and  haw¬ 
thorn  hedges  are  very  common  in  this  State, 
and  they  form  great  harbor  for  sparrows  and 
starlings.  In  fact,  these  two  birds  have  taken 
almost  complete  possession  of  them,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  you  find  a  native  bird  in  a  hedge. 
In  the  daytime  they  spread  over  the  grass  pad- 
docks.  and  feed  on  the  insect  life  that  is  so 
abundant.  In  the  country  districts  where  there 
are  no  orchards  the  farmers  look  upon  the  starl¬ 
ing  as  their  friend.  It  is  common  in  this  State 
for  plagues  of  grubs  and  crickets  to  appear, 
and  to  work  havoc  among  both  the  grain  and 
the  grass.  During  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
however,  the  starling  has  come  to  the  farmer’s 
rescue,  and  has  worked  havoc  among  the  grubs. 
Our  native  birds  had,  of  course,  been  doing 
their  best  to  keep  down  the  grubs,  but  their 
numbers  were  not  nearly  great  enough  to  have 
much  effect.  The  starlings,  however,  were  in 
thousands.  Being  fairly  large,  very  voracious 
birds,  they  have  accounted  for  millions  of  the 
grubs.  It  was  also  not  only  what  they  ate  that 
benefited  the  farmer.  The  limited  number  left 
to  breed  each  year  led  to  the  grubs  being  fewer 
each  succeeding  season.  It  seems  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  that  where  the  starlings  are  very*  numerous 
they  will  soon  have  the  grubs  in  check.  At 
harvest  time  grubs  are  often  very  numerous, 
and  I  have  seen  the  stooks  of  corn  covered  with 
the  birds.  I  thought  it  possible  that  the  starl¬ 
ings  may  have  been  after  the  grain,  but  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  sheaves  and  of  the  crops  of  the 
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birds  showed  that  grubs,  and  grubs  alone,  were 
what  they  were  in  search  of. 

In  the  same  way  they  dispose  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  insect  peSts  that  frequent  the 
trees.  Our  wild  trees  produce  practically  no 
fruit,  so  that  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  all 
the  birds  have  to  live  upon  is  insect  life. 
Starlings  are  energetic  foragers,  and  a  thin  or 
emaciated  bird  is  rare.  As  a  rule,  they  are 
quite  fat,  and  their  glossy  plumage  indicates 
the  perfection  of  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  such  free  and 
persistent  breeders  that  they  will  some  day 
find  food  scarce;  then,  being  omnivorous,  they 
will  eat  whatever  they  can  get.  The  native 
birds  which  nest  in  holes,  such  as  the  parrots, 
cockatoos,  and  laughing  jackass,  are  being 
driven  away.  I  have  seen  several  of  the  latter 
so  persecuted  that  they  have  gone  away  and 
nested  elsewhere.  The  laughing  jackass  is  a 
good  fighter  himself,  and  has  an  awesome  bill, 
but  the  number  of  the  starlings  beat  him,  and 
he  usually  retires  discomfited  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  nesting  hole.  But  so  numerous  are 
the  starlings  that  hundreds  are  unable  to  find 
nesting  places,  and  so  do  not  breed  at  all.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  I  have  picked  up  eggs  in  and  around 
my  watering-trough,  dropped  by  birds  which 
had  no  nests. 


BULK  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


Apart  from  man.  the  -starling  here  has  few 
enemies.  The  dashing  falcon  and  the  brown 
hawk  account  for  a  few,  and  at  night  two 
species  of  owl  beat  the  hedges  and  take  con¬ 
stant  toll  of  them.  The  number  killed  in  this 
way  is,  however,  almost  negligible,  so  that  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  few  years’  time  we  shall  have  starlings, 
at  least  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  as  numerous  as  sparrows. 

A  WOMAN  WHO  ANGLES. 

“We  are  leaving  next  week  to  do  some  fly¬ 
fishing  on  the  Florida  coast,”  a  young  married 
woman  who  accompanies  her  husband  on  all 
his  hunting  and  fishing  trips  told  a  Sun  re¬ 
porter.  “Oh,  yes,  almost  every  variety  of  fish 
on  the  Florida  coast  will  rise  to  a  fly.  I  have 
taken  ,as  many  as  a  dozen  varieties  m  the  passes 
between  Cedar  Keys  and  Cape  Sable. 

“Some  can  be  caught  at  about  every  season 
of  the  year,  but  I  have  heard  that  all  varieties 
are  more  plentiful  late  in  the  spring.  We  go 
down  just  any  time  the  fishing  fever  strikes  my 
husband,  and  so  far  we  have  always  found  all 
the  fish  we  could  handle.  At  times  they  require 
more  coaxing  than  at  others,  but  you  can  al¬ 
ways  catch  them  if  you  will  do  the  coaxing. 

Sometimes  we  take  a  light  Canadian  canoe 
and  paddle  out  through  the  pass  to  fish  in  the 
surf  itself.  I  his  is  ticklish  business,  as  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  canoe  at  the  right  angle  to  the 
breaking  waves.  I  find  it  pleasanter  wading  out 
to  ray  knees  and  casting  for  the  fish  as  they 
come  in.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  difference 
between  standing  in  the  warm  surf  and  wading 
m  icy  mountain  streams,  as  we  do  when  we  go 
by~fismng  up  here  even  in  summer. 

‘My  husband  insists  that  salt-water  fish  are 
entirely  untrained  and  can  never  be  as  good 
sport  for  the  angler  as  the  inhabitants  of,  our 
mountain  streams.  Because  of  this  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  fish  he  never  thinks  of  select¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  fly  that  most  sportsmen  use 
tor  the  variety  of  fish  he  is  looking  for  on  the 
coast  of  Florida.  He  just  finds  out  what  color 

olfth'c'fly'"  fiSh  prefers  and  ®ives  i(:-  regardless 

The  fish  will  jump  for  a  bit  of  bright  worsted 
as  readily  as  for  the  most  beautiful  fly  that  was 
ever  made.  Sometimes  when  a  school  of 
Spanish  mackerel  are  passing  we  have  thrown 
out  just  anything  we  could  lay  hold  of.  and  al¬ 
ways  tour  or  five  jump  at  it  at  the  same  time 
Ut  course  we  are  pretty  sure  to  have  broiled 

KethT  >°r  breakfast’  that  is  if  their  sharp 
te?,th  don  t  cut  through  our  line. 

SnanGb  ™ba7d’  bowfTer>  will  never  throw  for 
JlKd  L  mackerel.  He  prefers  the  ladyfish, 
of  tllfi  the  natives  skipjack.  I  never  heard 
tins  fish  being  eaten,  though  every  man  I 

is  aiwe,'«  „kn0,r  1°  f°  °»  tLTcSist 

s  always  on  the  lookout  for  it. 


LUGER 


AUTOMATIC 

=CARBINE= 


Capable  of  shooting 
116  shots  per  minute 


PRICE  NOW  REDUCED  TO  $30.M 


We  have  bought  Ihe  entire  stock  of  these  rifles  thus 
enabling  us  to  sell  them  so  cheap.  Former  Price  $50.00 

Schoverling  Daly  <S>  Gates 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  167  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix— Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.60.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  ahooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


If  you  likoqnality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  h-gh  grade  materials  aDd  richness  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Yon  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  Y’ou  must  use 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


Sam  LovePs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.’’  By  Rowland  E, 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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FE,*RG  X/SOJV’S 


Y OU  know  ruffed  grouse — monarchs  of  the  up- 
A  lands.  You  know,  also,  that  a  crippled  ruffed 
grouse  has  a  trick  or  two  for  evading  the  game  bag. 
The  only  ruffed  grouse  you  can  show  for  a  day  in 
the  bush — unless  your  dog  is  a  gocd  one  and  your 
luck  is  unusual — are  the  birds  you  got  by  good 
clean  kills. 

There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  cuss  words  as 
searching  for  crippled  birds.  Men  who  shoot 
Lefever  guns  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  waste  time 
fruitlessly  chasing  cripples — they  pick  up  their  birds 
dead  and  hurry  after  fresh  game. 

Any  man  who  has  swung  a  Lefever  true  on  a 
rocketing  pair  of  upland  kings  does  not  wonder  at 
the  result — he  banks  on  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

But  Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  the  19  exclusive 
advantages. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes,  which  are  fully  explained  in 
our  new  catalogue.  Study  them  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  Lefever  wise.  You  need  a  copy.  Write  to-day. 
Lefever  Arms  Co.,  23  Maltbie  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
tors  and  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines 
JackfFront  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 


Marlin 


Model  1893 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel, 
rifled  deep  on  the  Ballard  system, 
creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet 
with  utmost  accuracy  and  mightiest 
killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and 
perfectly  adjusted.  It  never  clogs.  The  protecting 
wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and  cartridge 
keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from 
getting  into  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells 
away  from  line  of  sight  and  allows  instant  repeat 
shots,  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high 
power  calibres,  it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerful, 
accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  Z/lar&t 
characteristics.  Send  for  our  free  catalog. 
Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 

7fe  7/lar/en  firearms  Co., 

Z1  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FREE 


To  Shooters  Only 

There  are  140  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  every 
shooter  should  have— infor¬ 
mation  regarding  all  Amer¬ 
ican  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols, 
ammunition,  reloading  tools,  etc. —in 
the  new  No.  20 

IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 

Tells  how  bullet  moulds  are  made— how 
to  cast  your  own  bullets  and  reload  your 
shells— how  to  save  money  and  do  better 
shooting  with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

FREE — To  shooters  only.  Sent  on  receipt  of  three 
stamps  postage  by 


7%e  2/Zar/iiz  firearms  Co. 

27  Willow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS" 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


“They  all  say  it  is  the  gamiest  fish  of  its  size 
in  existence.  I  have  never  seen  any  fish  jump 
so  high  out  of  the  _  water  nor  fight  against 
capture  so  long.  Compared  with  it  the  tarpon 
is  as  sluggish  as  a  mud  turtle  and  trout,  bass 
and  salmon  are  meek  and  willing  captives. 

“I  have  caught  these  fish  a  few  times  myself 
and  it  was  certainly  exhausting  exercise.  On 
one  occasion  last  winter  the  buzz  of  my  reel 
rose  to  a  screech  and  my  fingers  were  blistered 
as  though  by  fire  where  I  happened  to  touch 
the  line.  It  took  me  a  good  half  hour,  but  I 
got  the  fish  in  at  last  and  entirely  without  as¬ 
sistance.  As  it  was  much  too  bony  to  eat  we 
took  it  off  the  hook  and  gave  it  its  liberty  at 
once. 

“The  mullet  is  another  gamey  fish,  though  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  make  it  take  a  fly. 
The  best  way  to  catch  these  fish  is  to  take  them 
when  they  have  their  mouths  lifted  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  sucking  in  floating  scum. 
Then  you  have  to  cast  your  fly  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  hook  them  in  their  little  sucker 
mouths.  Once  they  are  hooked  they  will  fight. 

“Mangrove  snappers  like  wooded  banks  in 
deep  water  where  they  will  be  found  hiding 
under  sunken  logs.  They  are  not  as  a  rule 
tempted  by  a  fly,  yet  when  the  spirit  moves 
them  they  dash  for  it  greedily. 

“The  sea  trout  is  another  fish  we  see  a  good 
deal  of  on  the  Florida  coast.  These  fish  stay 
around  oyster  beds  and  coral  reefs,  but  they 
usually  can  be  enticed  away  by  a  bright  colored 
fly.  The  swimming  bladders  of  these  fish  are 
very  large  and  make  delicious  eating  when  prop¬ 
erly  cooked. 

“Some  days  all  these  fish  have  to  be  looked 
for,  and  none  of  them  is  easily  found.  Then 
again  they  appear  to  come  in  mixed  schools 
and  all  about  equally  ready  to  take  the  fly.  One 
day  last  winter  at  Little  Gasparilly  Pass  my 
husband’s  score  include  one  baby  tar-pon,  three 
channel  bass,  two  sea  trout,  seven  Spanish 
mackerel,  five  cavallies  and  twenty  ladyfish. 
The  mackerel  and  the  baby  tarpon  were  kept 
for  the  table  and  all  the  others  returned  to  the 
water. 

“For  a  person  who  likes  fishing  and  can’t 
wait  until  the  spring  the  western  coast  of 
Florida  is  the  place  to  go  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  As  for  clothes,  wear  bathing  suits  more 
than  any  other  costumes.  It  is  the  short 
trousers  and  short  skirt  and  the  loose  fit  that 
makes  the  bathing  suit  so  comfortable  for  fly¬ 
fishing.” 


THE  RULING  PASSION. 

The  anglers  of  Paris  are  more  than  ever 
proven  enthusiasts.  In  the  full  and  graphic  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Paris  floods  which  have  occupied 
so  many  columns  of  the  daily  papers  one  little 
paragraph  may  well  have  escaped  attention.  But 
it  was  not  without  piquancy.  It  described  how 
certain  zealous  anglers  were  to  be  found  plying 
their  art  undismayed  amid  the  waste  of  waters. 
Some  remonstrance  seems  to  have  passed;  the 
reply  was  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 
But  it  looks  as  though  the  ruling  passion,  which 
Mr.  Gwynn  has  called  amabilis  insania,  ruled 
even  in  that  time  of  stress.  Si  fractus  illabatur 
orbis — it  is  historic  that  anglers  have  ever  pre¬ 
served  a  calm  mind  in  difficult  circumstances  so 
long  as  they  could  still  be  fishing.  In  our  own 
land  there  have  never  lacked  men  who,  as  an¬ 
other  recent  author  has  put  it,  “walked  serenely 
beside  the  quiet  rivers  of  England  while  arms 
clashed,  kingdoms  reeled,  theologians  wrangled, 
churches  rose  and  fell,  laws  were  enacted  and 
repealed,  hopes,  rebellions,  sciences,  heresies, 
fears,  coaches,  horticulture,  highwaymen,  wits, 
puritans  and  beaux  made  history  for  us.”  It  is 
a  great  tribute  to  the  attractions  of  the  gentle 
art  that  this  should  be  the  case  as,  to  judge 
from  old  angling  literature  and  its  alootness 
from  the  great  world’s  affairs,  it  undoubtedly 
has  been. — Field. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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turtle  fishing  in  the  west  indies 

The  little  Cayman  Islands,  just  south  of 
Jamaica,  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  peri¬ 
odicals  of  the  world.  Although  the  population 
of  Grand  Cayman  is  only  5,000  and  of  the  lesser 
Caymans  1,000,  these  people  lead  busy  lives. 
One  of  the  industries  is  turtle  fishing  for  sup¬ 
plying  green  turtles  and  the  tortoise  shell  of 
commerce,  to  which  the  governor  of  Jamaica 
refers  as  follows  in  his  annual  report: 

“For  about  one  hundred  years  the  Cayman¬ 
ians  have  engaged  in  this  industy,  fishing  for 
turtle  chiefly  around  thg  cays  off  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to 
bring  the  turtle  from  the  cays  to  Grand  Cay¬ 
man,  where  they  were  “crawled”  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks  and  then  to  Jamaica  for  sale.  It  is 
the  custom  now  to  sell  the  turtle  on  the  fishing 
ground,  from  whence  they  are  taken  (principally 
to  Key  West,  Fla.)  by  boats  run  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Very  few  are  imported  into  Grand  Cay¬ 
man.  This  arrangement  has  caused  a  drop  in 
the  value  of  exports  and  imports,  as  the  value 
of  the  turtle  figured  under  both  heads  in 
former  years. 

“In  reality  the  present  arrangement  is  more 
profitable  to  the  turtle  fishers  and  the  country 
at  large  than  the  old  arrangement,  because: 
(1)  The  fisherman  does  not  lose  by  the  mortal¬ 
ity  of  turtle,  which  sometimes  was  great,  owing 
to  the  long  sea  voyages;  (2)  he  is  paid  for  his 
turtle  on  delivery  at  the  cays  and  brings  his 
money  back  to  Cayman  to  spend  it;  (3)  he  can 
remain  fishing  a  longer  period  than  formerly  be¬ 
cause  he  can  get  rid  of  his  turtle  as  he  catches 
it.  The  above  remarks  apply  only  to  the  green 
turtle.  The  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  caught  2,234 
turtles. 

“The  inhabitants  of  the  lesser  islands  engage 
in  the  fishing  of  the  hawksbill  turtle  around  the 
coast  of  Cuba  and  the  coasts  of  the  Cayman 
Islands.  This  turtle  is  rapidly  decreasing  in 
numbers.  It  is  only  valuable  for  its  shell,  the 
meat  having  no  market  value  worth  considering. 
The  present  price  is  about  $5  a  pound.” 


PIGEON  FLIES  WITH  TRAIN. 

The  speed  at  which  birds  fly  is  a  subject  of 
perennial  interest,  and  many  guesses  have  been 
made  about  it.  We  know  of  nothing  so  definite 
as  the  observation  made  years  ago  by  George 
Bird  and  told  of  in  “American  Duck  Shooting.” 
1  he  following  note  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
reminds  us  of  that  observation,  though  here 
nothing  is  said  about  speed.  The  note  says: 

“The  pigeon  that  for  the  last  month  or  more 
has  been  running  with  the  Iron  Mountain  crews 
between  Malvern  and  Arkadelphia,  has  extended 
its  runs  and  now  makes  the  trip  from  Walco 
to  Gurdon,  a  distance  of  thirty-four  miles. 

“A  brakeman  who  made  the  trip  over  the  di¬ 
vision  this  week  reported  at  the  union  station 
that  the  pigeon  made  the  down  trip  with  his 
train,  joining  the  crew  at  Walco  and  leaving 
them  at  Gurdon,  which  was  the  farthest  point 
south  it  had  been  known  to  go  previously. 

“For  the  last  four  or  five  weeks  this  pigeon 
has  been  flying  along  with  the  Iron  Mountain 
trains.  Some  of  the  trainmen  are  said  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  hoodoo  and  fear  that  its  presence 
portends  some  disaster  to  them,  but  as  yet  no 
accident  has  happened  to  a  crew  while  the  bird 
was  along.  Others  look  upon  the  pigeon  as  a 
pet  and  are  always  glad  to  have  it  join  them 
on  a  trip. 

“The  trainmen  say  that  the  bird  almost  al¬ 
ways  flies  just  ahead  of  the  engine,  about  on  a 
level  with  the  headlight.  On  the  last  trip  en¬ 
gineer  Golleher,  who  was  in  the  cab,  tried  to 
overtake  it,  but  it  was  no  use — the  pigeon  al¬ 
ways  stayed  just  ahead.  On  this  trip  when  the 
train  stopped  at  Arkadelphia  for  water,  the 
bird  flew  out  to  one  side  and  rested  in  a  tree 
until  the  fireman  rang  his  bell  for  the  start, 
when  it  resumed  its  place  just  in  front  of  the 
headlight,  flying  at  a  suitable  speed  to  remain 
about  the  same  distance  ahead,  whether  the 
train  was  going  slow  or  fast.” 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EHGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club',  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


A  CLASSIC  FOR  SPORTSMEN. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts 

Boone  and  Crockett  Club  Series. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL. 

An  invaluable  work  not  alone  for  the  sportsman,  but  for  the  student 
and  lover  of  wild  life.  Treats  of  big  game  preservation  and  protection  in 
the  broader  sense ;  tells  of  the  habits,  habitat  and  life  history  of  the  larger 
wild  animals ;  touches  upon  the  problem  of  the  public  forest  domain,  and 
is  rounded  out  by  interesting  hunting  reminiscences  by  such  leaders  in 
the  fraternity  of  big  game  hunters  as  Madison  Grant,  Paul  J.  Dashiell, 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Jas.  H.  Kidder  and  W.  Lord  Smith.  Bound  in 
cloth,  library  edition,  heavy  paper,  richly  illustrated,  497  pages. 

Postpaid,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York. 
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Hints  and  Points  for  Sportsmen. 

Compiled  by  "Seneca.”  Cloth.  Illustrated,  244  pages. 
Price,  $1.60. 

This  compilation  comprises  six  hundred  odd  hints, 
helps,  kinks,  wrinkles,  points  and  suggestions  for  the 
shooter,  the  fisherman,  the  dog  owner,  the  yachtsman, 
the  canoeist,  the  camper,  the  outer;  in  short,  for  the 
field  sportsman  in  the  varied  phases  of  his  activity. 
“Hints  and  Points”  has  proved  one  of  the  most  prac¬ 
tically  useful  works  of  reference  in  the  sportsman’s 
library. 

FOREST.  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


— —  Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  "Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  “Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite  ”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  •  •  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 


RECORD  SALMON— WHALES. 

Continued  from  page  661. 

peared  some  notes  written  by  me.  Among  others 
was  the  following ; 

“I  was  at  Trinity  a  few  days  ago  and  saw  the 
remains  of  a  monster  sperm  whale.  At  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  telling  'tall  fish  yarns’  1 
will  give  some  figures  obtained  from  W.  Linnott, 
the  manager  of  the  factory.  No  doubt  he  will 
be  happy  to  verify  them  for  anyone  who  is  curi¬ 
ous  enough  to  make  inquiries. 

”It  appears  to  me  from  a  glance  at  the  data 
supplied  that  the  Bible  is  not  so.  far  out  after 
all.  and  that  the  miraculous  voyage  of  Jonah  is 
not  as  improbable  as  it  appears  to  the  votaries 
of  the  higher  criticism.  Of  course  many  of  the 
higher  critics  never  saw  a  whale,  and  are  on 
that  account  better  fitted  to  dogmatize  on  the 
subject  than  either  the  early  Biblical  writers,  or 
the  modern  whale-killers. 

■‘This-  was  a  sperm  whale.  It  was  killed  near 
Trinity  on  Sept.  11,  1907.  It  was  not  considered 
a  very  large  whale,  as  it  was  only  fifty  feet  long. 

“From  its  head  were  obtained  ninety-eight  and 
a  half  casks  of  sperm  oil,  containing  forty-six 
gallons  each.  Five  and  one-half  barrels  make 
a  ton  of  oil. 

“The  principal  objection  to  the  Biblical  story, 
by  those  who  class  it  as  an  allegory,  is  that  a 
whale  cannot  swallow  anything  large  and  there¬ 
fore  couid  not  take  down  an  ordinary  sized  man. 

“When  this  whale  ,  was  opened  they  found  in 
its  stomach  one  large  shark  nine  feet  long,  very 
little  digested.  It  also  contained  two  large  hali¬ 
but  and  another  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decorn- 
posititin  and  about  fifty  codfish  of  various  sizes. 
Over  twenty  people  can  testify  to  these  facts. 

“I  must  confess  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  when 
I  heard  that  the  average  whale  had  such  a  capa¬ 
cious  swallow.  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
this  mammoth  fish  could  not  swallow  anything 
larger  than  a  herring  at  a  single  gulp. 

“When  I  heard  the  particulars  of  this  fish  I 
took  down  the  figures  and  verified  them  ,on  the 
spot. 

“I  give  them  to  Forest  and  Stream  in  hopes 
that  it  may  induce  someone  interested  in  such 
matters  to  investigate  the  swallowing  capacity  of 
ordinary  whales,  with  a  view  to  proving  that  the 
miraculous  Bible  story  is  not  so  improbable  after 
all.” 

The  figures  quoted  caused  some  comment,  both 
local  and  otherwise,  and  no  later  than  about  a 
month  ago  I  was  discussing  various  matters 
with  a  man  who  prided  himself  on  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  fish  and  fisheries  of  this  country, 
and  he  scouted  the  idea  of  a  whale’s  head  giving 
.such  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  or  any  whale  being 
able  to  swallow  anything  so  large  as  a  nine-foot 
shark.  He  was  so  positive,  that  as  I  had  mis¬ 
laid  my  notes,  I  began  to  doubt  if  I  had  given 
the  figures  accurately. 

Last  week  I  happened  again  to  be  in  Trinity, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  time  was 
to  look  up  Mr.  Sinnott  and  ask  him  to  search 
the  official  records  of  the  company  for  that  date 
(September,  1907),  and  correct  me  if  I  had  made 
a  mistake. 

M.  Sinnott  was  highly  amused  and  went  to  his 
desk  and  produced  a  belated  post  card  dated  at 
La  Fayette,  U.  S.  A.,  Jan.  22,  1908,  but  which 
took  many  months  to  find  him,  and  which  .re¬ 
ferred  to  the  matter  in  question. 
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YOU  ought  to  have  the  best 

— nothing  less  than  “The  Gun  of  Perfection”  — 
whether  you  shoot  only  once  a  year,  or  many  times. 
The  “hits”  do  not  stand  out  in  your  reminiscences 
nearly  so  prominently  as  the  “  misses.” 

SMITH  GUNS  are  famous  the  world  over  for  their 
long-distance,  close-shooting,  hard-hitting  qualities— 
one  result  of  our  special  process  of  boring.  You  will 
be  pretty  safe,  therefore,  in  accepting  the  judgment 
of  the  thousands  who  now  shoot  Smith  Guns.  Let 
your  next  gun  be  a  Smith  with  the  Hunter  One-Trigger 
attachment. 

Ask  your  own  dealer  about  these  Smith  Guns  with  the  Hunter 
One-Trigger  attachment— or  write  us  today  for  the  beautiful 
new  lithographed  Catalogue.  Ask  him— or  us— about  the 
very  newest  Hammerless  Smith 
Gun — the  20-Gauge — so  light 
that  a  woman  can  handle  it 
easily.  It  is  a  fine  gun  at  a  low 
price — just  all  gun  and  no  frills. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

90  Hubbard  Street  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 

A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  *he  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of ‘everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rod&;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  post  card  which 
I  have  by  me  at  present  writing: 

“Mr.  W.  Sinnott: 

“Dear  Sir — In  reading  Forest  and  Stream, 
an  article  by  W.  J.  Carroll,  who  said  that  he  saw 
at  your  place  a  whale  fifty-nine  feet  long  from 
whose  stomach  was  taken  a  shark  nine  feet  long, 
two  large  halibut  and  about  fifty  codfish,  I  want 
to  know  if  you  can  verify  that  story. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Rev.  C.  F.  L.  Smith.” 

In  reply  to  the  reverend  gentleman's  query, 
Mr.  Sinnott  quoted  statistics  from  the  company’s 
books.  Every  gallon  of  .oil  and  every  pound  of 
whale  meat  represent  so  many  dollars  and  cents, 
and  if  the  manager  cannot  produce  the  goods  for 
the  company,  so  that  they  show  in  their  proper 
places  at  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  company’s  account,  is  it  likely  that  he  is 
going  to  exaggerate  his  returns  when  they  must 
be  verified  regularly  by  the  company’s  auditor? 
He  assured  me  that  the  figures  were  slightly 
wrong,  because  after  I  had  left  they  secured 
some  more  oil  from  the  bones,  so  that  instead 
of  ninety-eight  and  a  half  barrels,  the  returns 
show  109  casks  of  oil  containing  forty-six  im¬ 
perial  gallons  in  each  cask,  a  total  of  over  5,000 
gallons  from  one  whale,  and  that  not  one  of 
the  largest. 

When  questioned  about  its  swallowing  capacity 
the  manager  said  that  an  ordinary  size  man 
could  almost  walk  down  the  throat  of  a  large 
sperm  whale.  He  then  gave  me  figures  of  a 
sperm  whale  they  had  on  the  slip  at  that  date. 
It  was  a  young  fish  and  not  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion.  It  was  sixty-one  feet  long  and  the  head 
measured  nine  feet  square  across  the  nose.  They 
secured  eighty-four  casks  of  oil  from  the  head 
containing  forty-six  imperial  gallons  in  each 
cask,  a  total  of  3,864  gallons  from  one  medium 
size  whale. 

That  much  oil  would  nearly  make  a  load  for 
a  small  schooner.  They  took  a  pile  of  fish  bones, 
the  remains  of  his  last  square  meal,  out  of  the 
stomach  large  enough  for  a  cargo  for  another 
small  vessel. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Sinnott,  the  manager,  would  not 
mind  verifying  these  figures  for  anyone  curiously 
inclined,  and  though  I  have  no  permission  to  say 
so,  I  am  equally  certain  that  anyone  applying  to 
Hon.  W.  C-  Job,  director  of  the  company,  would 
be  treated  by  him  with  his  usual  courtesy  and 
would  get  the  statistics  relating  to  these  and 
other  whales  that  would  be  a  revelation  to  many, 
especially  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  levia¬ 
than  is  confined  to  the  occasional  sight  of  one 
in  some  illustrated  paper.  I  also  send  herewith 
a  photograph  of  head  of  a  sulphur  whale  taken 
at  Trinity,  showing  four  men  standing  in  the 
whale’s  mouth.  A  glance  will  show  that  as 
many  more  could  stand  there  with  ease.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Evans,  of  the  Newfoundland 
Quarterly,  for  this  photograph.  I  am  certain  it 
will  interest  many,  who,  like  me,  have  had  the 
haziest  notions  of  the  size  and  swallowing 
capacities  of  ordinary  whales. 

W.  J.  Carroll. 


All  the  fish  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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"Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

CJ  No  other  firm  in  theWorld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
CJ  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

Cfl  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  Nero 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses : 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  _  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay 
birds,  willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 

MEXICO,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats,  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 

EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25.000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Fla. 


"Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 

HORNS. 

Big  Horns  this  Year! 

Feed  has  been  good  and  bull  moose  have  thrived.  Season 
now  open.  Trout,  game  birds,  bear,  and  fur  are  plenty. 
We  have  a  log  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  on  the 
biggest  lake  in  N.  S.,  12  miles  from  nearest  town. 
Board  $2.00.  Guides  $2.50  and  found.  Canoes  50  cents  per 
day.  Buy  a  round-trip  ticket  from  Boston  or  New  York 
to  Caledonia,  Queens  county,  N.  S.,  via  Yarmouth  boats 
and  H.  &  S.  W.  R.  R.  Notify  us  number  guides  re¬ 
quired  and  length  of  trip.  We  do  the  rest. 

P.  H.  MOORE,  President, 

CAMP  ROSSIGNOLLtd. 

Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 


HUNTERS’  RETREAT. 

Good  partridge  and  rabbit  shooting.  For  particulars  write 
N.  B.  BROWN,  Bethel,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback. 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

_ P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. _ 

DUCK  SHOOTING.— Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


EW  SPRUCE  CABIN  INN. 

located  hotel  in  Pocono  Mountain.  Rooms  en  suite  and  with 
private  bath.  All  amusements.  Special  rates,  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Grouse  or  pheasant,  rabbit,  deer  shooting  in  season.  Booklet. 
Cresco  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  W.  J.  &  M.  D.  Price,  Canadensis, Pa. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Brice,  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 
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Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 
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Hu  n  iing—  Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


KEDGEMAKOOGE  ROD  &  GUN  CLUB,  OF  NOVA 
SCOTIA,  LTD.  The  above  Club  will  be  open  for  non¬ 
members  during  the  moose  hunting  season  of  1910.  For 
information  apply  to  L.  D.  MITCHELL,  Manager,  New 
Grafton,  Queens  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Milford  Blouse  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  head¬ 
waters  or  lakes  of  the  Liverpool  or  Mersey  River.  It  is 
tha  starting  point  to  the  best  shooting  place  in  the 
province  for  large  and  small  game. 

A.  D.  THOMAS,  South  Milford,  Nova  Scotia. 

Sportsmen  who  are  looking  for  big  game  shooting,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity,  but  write  to  Geo.  B.  Campbell, 
Camp  Peep,  Griswold,  Maine.  Camps  on  the  line  of  rail¬ 
road.  Also  back  in  woods.  New  grounds  and  the  best  of 
everything. 


The  Forest  Home. — Located  at  Salmon  ponds  in  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me.;  unexcelled  for  big  game  by  any  part  of  the 
State;  partridge  and  duck  shooting.  Sportsmen  have  choice 
of  stopping  at  farmhouse  or  at  camp  in  woods.  Terms  mod¬ 
erate.  Address  MILES  M.  CURRAN,  Benedicta,  Me. 

Great  Antlers  Sporting  Camps. — Plenty  of  deer,  moose, 
bear  and  bird  shooting  during  November  and  December. 
Camps  situated  4  miles  from  B.  &  A.  station.  Rates, 
$1.50  per  day.  Guides,  $3.00  per  day  and  board. 

TURTLOTT  V.  FARRELL,  So.  Lagrange,  Me. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6%x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 
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Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  tile  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is_  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Ban 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wtrtmiui  Small-Moulh  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Prestou,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

T'lyfkin'  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
tRUUl  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT. — Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

Howto  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 


A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 
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Kjennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointeri. 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

For  Sale. — Trained  coon,  opossum  and  skunk  dogs,  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  hounds,  trained  dogs  and  pups.  Pigeons, 
ferrets  and  rabbits.  Ten  cents  for  40-page  catalogue. 
BROWN  KENNELS,  York,  Pa. 

For  Sale — Ready  for  Delivery. — I  am  offering  for  sale  one 

of  the  finest  litters  of  Airedale  puppies  I  have  ever 
raised,  by  Ch.  The  Norseman  ex  Skelbrook  Judee.  These 
pups  are  strong  and  healthy,  having  free  range  of  my 
farm.  Also  some  very  fine  brood  bitches  for  sale. 
GEORGE  H.  GIBBS,  Pin  Oak  Kennels,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE,  $25  EACH. — Several  fourteen-inch  beagles 
from  the  following  English  packs:  Thorpe  Satchville, 
Halstead  Place,  and  Spring  Hill.  These  beagles  are  very 
straight,  good  bodied  hounds,  and  fit  to  show.  They  are 
trained  on  cottontails  and  jack  rabbits.  Also  some  six- 
month  puppies.  Will  be  sent  on  approval. 

WHEATLEY  KENNELS,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Two-year  setter  bitch;  white  and  lemon; 
handsome,  gentle,  intelligent,  obedient;  good  hunter. 
Price  $25;  a  bargain.  E.  P.  Robinson,  Packerville,  Ct.  17 

HOOKWOOD  KENNELS.- Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp.  Kookwood  Kennels, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

"THE  STANFORD  BEAGLES”— GET  THE  BEST! 

Grown  stock,  and  youngsters  ready  to  train  and  use  at 
once.  Prices  and  photos,  4c.  stamps. 

17  STANFORD  KENNELS,  Bangall,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  to 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

36  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 

(  Ajfcv  AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
■yip&  Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 

K.  ,N&~  .  indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 

W  many  other  evils. 

XU,.,.  Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  aiid  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0  ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicaeo,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth, 
pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
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Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.’  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TajeidermfatJ. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 

and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XI)  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 

FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


“Property  for  Sale. 


_  FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  south,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County.  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry,  Pa.,  part 
under  cultivation,  balance  has  white  pine,  maple  and  birch 
timber  on  it.  Suitable  for  commercial  trout  hatchery  cr 
club  house.  Several  never-failing  springs  that,  combined, 
will  flow  about  1,000  gallons  of  soft  water  per  minute. 
Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Krie  railroad  gives  Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  ex¬ 
press  service.  Address  A.  G.  BULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 


WILD  BEAR 

Deer,  turkeys,  squirrel,  quail,  ducks;  salt  and  fresh 
water  fish;  oysters;  gushing  springs,  running  streams; 
ocean  breezes,  beautiful  fresh-water  lakes;  high  and 
lowlands,  all  in  six  miles  square.  If  you  want  to  buy  an 
ideal  game  preserve,  already  stocked,  take  a  day’s  ride 
with  me  in  touring  car  and  see  the  above. 

17  C.  E.  SPENCER,  Dade  City,  Fla. 


The  Celebrated  HVNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

Caper¬ 
cailzies, 
black  game, 
wild  t  u  r- 

w»ww»*»  JVb  bit!: 

deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  d 


Everything  The 
Hunter  Needs 

These  are  the  pleasantest  days  in  the  North  Woods,  and 
if  you  are  correctly  outfitted  no  discomfort  will  be  experi¬ 
enced.  We  sell  every  requisite  for  the  Fall  hunter  at  prices 
that  are  consistently  low.  Tents  that  are  waterproof;  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  blankets,  light  but  warm  ;  folding  stoves  and  cook¬ 
ing  outfits;  natural  wool  stockings;  flannel  shirts  and 
jackets;  moccasins  and  hunting  boots;  in  fact,  everything 
you  can  think  of  to  add  to  your  comfort. 

The  Season  for  Big  Game 

In  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfound¬ 
land,  November  is  the  ideal  month  for  big-game  hunting. 
The  w'eather  is  not  uncomfortably  cold,  and  if  a  light  snow 
should  fall  your  chances  for  a  big  head  are  much  better 
than  in  the  early  season.  Ask  us  where  to  go  or  what  to 
take  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Complete  catalogue  No.  46  free. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 


Maine  Hunting  Licenses  For  Sale  Here. 

15  (SL  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Best  SHELLS 
For  Best  GUNS 

v 

Safety,  Results  and  Efficiency,  depend  as  much 
upon  the  Cartridges  as  upon  the  Gun.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  Sportsmen,  whatever  the  gun  may  be, 

use  the  best  ammunition. 

Our  Hand-loaded  “V.  L.  D.” 

.  Shells  are  the  Best  and 
always  fresh 

Shells  loaded  to  order  at  short  notice 


Von  Lengerke  Betmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  ®  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty=five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 
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THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER 

All  W.  W.  Greener  Pigeon 
Guns  bear  this  mark — “A 
Blue  Rock  Pigeon.” 

The  world’s  greatest  cham¬ 
pion  pigeon  shots,  Dr.  Carver, 
Captain  Brewer,  Elliott,  Pen¬ 
nell,  Fulford,  made  and  main¬ 
tained  their  reputation  with 

GREENER 
GUNS 

They  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Casino  three  times, 
Championat  Universel  twice. 
Their  latest  success  is  the 

CHAMPIONSHIP  of  CANADA 

won  by  George  Robins,  killing  25  birds  straight. 

See  that  your  next  gun  bears  the  championship 
mark  and  you  can’t  help  but  become  a  winner. 
Catalogue  24  Free. 

WW  ^RUTEriyiirU  68  Haymarket,  London, Eng. 
•  1 1  »  Mary’s  Sq.,  Birmingham. 

63  and  65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Canada. 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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MECHANICAL  PROOF  OF  MECHANICAL  SAFETY 


The  Stevens  No.  520  Repeating  Shotgun 

Look  at  the  hammer  (19)!  Accidentally  released  by  a  careless  pressure  on  the  trigger  before  the 
operating  handle  was  pushed  forward  in  place.  What  happened? 

Look!  You  can  see  the  whole  thing  plainly.  The  rear  end  of  the  sliding  mechanism  (44)  is 
controlled  by  the  operating  handle — it  projects  in  front  of  the  firing  pin  (16)  until  the  operating 
handle  is  absolutely  forward  and  in  place.  In  other  words:— 

The  hammer,  though  released,  cannot  touch  the  firing  pin  at  any  time  until  the  operating  han¬ 
dle  is  all  the  wav  forward.  The  hammer  hits  harmlessly  against  the  rear  end  of  slide  (44). 

AN  ACCIDENTAL  DISCHARGE  IS  A  MECHANICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY 

The  Stevens  520  is  the  fastest,  safest,  best  balanced  pump  gun  in  America  today. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  324,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  Islorth  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  Mew  York 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow"),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking."  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dugs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents;  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilep  iy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.'  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  BTd  Grinnell,  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories."  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents;  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 
Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coining  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 
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Rainproof  Hunting  Togs 

Wear  Duxbak  clothing  to  protect  yourself  from  cold 
rain,  heavy  storms  and  biting  winds.  Our  Special 
Duck  Shooter’s  coat  means  warmth,  health  and  luxur¬ 
ious  comfort. 

The  “Special”  is  made  of  Duxbak  (rain-proofed) 
cloth  with  wool  flannel  lining  throughout  body  and 
interlined  with  oiled  silk;  ulster  collar;  special 
pockets;  absolutely  wind,  weather  and  water-proof; 
ideal  for  duck  blinds. 

Duxbak  garments  will  fit  you— and  keep  on  fitting 
you.  Rightly  made  from  fabric  to  finish— not  to  fit  a 
price  but  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Sportmen’s  Clothing  ^ 


Women 

We  control  the  exclusive  right  in  the  United  States  to  use  the 
cravenetiing  process  on  sportsmen’s  clothing.  Duxbak  is  a  rain- 
proofed,  close-woven  fabric,  made  for  rough-outdoor-wear.  It  is 
soft  and  pliable.  Duxbak  can  be  had  in  all  outer  garments.  Comes 
in  light  tan  and  olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid  :  Special  Duck 
Shooter’s  Coat,  $’0.00  ;  Men’s  and  Women’s  Coats,  $5.0u  ;  Long  Trouser  , 
$3.00  ;  Riding  Trousers,  $3.50  ;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00  ;  Hats,  $B09  to  $1.25  ;  othei 
garments  in  proportion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  ship  direct  without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  on*  y . 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


THE  GAME  BOOK 

Standard  Big  Game  Measurements 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  Ins  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game 
hunters.  But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organi¬ 
zation  of  hunters  of  American  big  game,  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  B. 
Kidder,  it  provides  directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game 
animals  of  America,  with  spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  re¬ 
garding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  conditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound,  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable 
record  for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a 
handy  book,  a  camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield. 
Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


PODGERS  ON  DOGS. 

When  one  starts  in  on  dog  talk  it  is  a  good 
deal  like  talking  horse — no  ‘  end  to  it.  As  I 
heard  a  lady  say  after  listening  to  her  husband 
and  myself  all  one  evening,  “Don't  let  me  ever 
hear  you  say  women  talk  about  dress  until  men 
go  wild.  I  never  heard  in  half  a  lifetime  as 
much  about  dress  as  I  have  heard  about  dogs 
this  evening.”  And  I  suspect  she  was  right, 
for  we  did  get  deep  into  dog  lore. 

You  see  there  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  dogs 
to  talk  about,  and  the  subject  is  a  wide  one.  a 
deep  one  and  a  broad  one.  Every  man  has  his 
particular  arid  peculiar  views  about  them  and 
his  favorite  breed,  which  he  advocates  on  all  oc¬ 
casions.  With  one  it  is  the  Llewellin  (we  are 
talking  of  sportsmen  now),  another  the  blue 
be  It  on,  the  red  Irish  or  the  Gordon,  and  there 
is  where  your  humble  servant  comes  in  and 
raises  his  voice  in  praise,  for  he  has  eaten  and 
drank,  slept  and  lived  with  the  Gordon  for 
more  years  than  it  ought  to  take  to  build  sev¬ 
eral  expositions;  and  lie  has  ever  found  the 
Gordon  a  gentleman..  At  the  risk  of  having  a 
sharp  rejoinder  from  some  other  kind  of  a 
tinker  1  will  say,  and  do  say.  that  the  Gordon 
setter  is  of  the  nobility,  the  true  aristocrat. 
These,  are  my  sentiments  after  association  with 
dogs  of  every  degree  for  years.  There  are 
noble  and  high-toned  characteristics  in  the 
breed.  He  looks  the  gentleman  and  his  looks 
do  not  deceive.  I  have  seen  more  gentlemanly 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Gordon  setters  than  I 
have  owned  and  been  acquainted  with  then  one 
is  liable  to  see  among  the  same  number  of 
presumed  gentlemen  on  two  legs. 

The  stories  I  could  tell  of  dogs,  things  com¬ 
ing  under  my  own  observation,  would  swamp 
Forest  and  Stream  every  week  for  twelve 
months.  The  last  one  I  must  relate.  1  owned 
a  fine  large  specimen  of  the  Gordon  that  went 
about  with  me  a  good  deal.  One  day  we 
stumbled  over  a  litter  of  puppies  astray  from 
their  kennel.  They  had  crawled  under  the 
fence  and  the  mother  was  bewailing  on  the 
other  side.  Rex  stopped  and  took  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  once.  I  never  said  a  word  nor  did 
Rex.  but  he  picked  up  a  pup  in  bis  mouth, 
jumped  the  fence  with  it,  laid  it  down  in  front 
of  the  mother,  returned  and  did  the  same  thing 
for  the  four  others;  and  I  have  no  doubt  de¬ 
clined  all  thanks.  Doubtless  he  suggested  that 
she  had  better  close  that  hole  under  the  fence 
if  she  wished  to  raise  her  family.  I  said,  “Rex, 
that  was  very  gallant  of  you.  considering  that 
you  had  not  the  least  idea  whether  the  mother 
was  good  looking  or  otherwise.  If  you  were  a 
man  now  you  would  have  contrived  to  ascertain 
that  important  fact  beforehand.”  Rex  answered 
with  a  faint  wag  of  his  tail  and  a  look  which 
plainly  said.  “I  hope  you  don't  think  a  dog 
would  be  so  mean  as  that.”  Now,  here  was  an 
instance,  not  of  instinct,  except  a  gentlemanly 
instinct,  perhaps.  It  was  simply  intelligence. 
I  am  weary  of  those  people  who  are  ever  quot¬ 
ing  instinct  when  an  example  is  given  of  the 
knowingness  of  an  animal. 

Dogs  must  do  a  good  deal  of  thinking  about 
us  and  be  greatly  puzzled  over  some  of  our 
ways;  and  no  doubt  discuss  us  at  times  in  an 
uncomplimentary  way. 

While  I  boast  of  the  intelligence  and  gentle- 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive,  playground  in  the  wcrld. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department, 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 


THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
.he  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  68  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.60.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $6.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokc-Doring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  ‘‘The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages,  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  bJursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.60. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 

numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 

Morocco.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cent!. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.60. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement,  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  116  pages.  Price,  $1.26. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them* 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 

CO.j  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  how 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  or 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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manly  qualities  of  the  Gordon  setter,  I  do  not 
wish  it  understood  that  I  would  detract  from 
the  qualities  and  qualifications  of  other  breeds. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  dogs  that  are  very 
high-toned  and  belong  to  the  400.  Especially 
the  beltons,  Llewellins,  Laveracks — all  nice 
dogs,  all  dogs  I  am  proud  to  know  and  rank 
among  my  friends.  There  are  but  two  or  three 
kinds  of  dogs  that  I  do  not  like.'  Firstly,  I  ani 
not  favorable  to  bulldogs.  They  rank  low  in 
the  scale,  and  what  their  associations  are  we  all 
know.  They  run  to  low  pursuits,  prize  fighting, 
pig  retrieving  and  equally  ungenteel  game;  and 
yet  I  have  seen  men,  gentlemen,  very  much  in¬ 
fatuated  with  them. 

We  see  gentlemen  infatuated  with  a  good 
many  other  things  that  we  don’t  all  want,  fortu¬ 
nately.  If  we  all  had  the  same  tastes  and 
preferences  it  would  lead  to  trouble.  If  all 
men  pinned  their  faith  on  Gordon  setters  there 
would  be  a  corner  in  the  market  at  the  expense 
of  every  other  breed.  So  it  is  all  right  as  it 
is.  “  Many  men  of  many  minds.” 

There  is  one  breed  of  small  white  bulls,  that 
are  a  degree  more  respectable.  I  am  acquainted 
with  one,  one  up  in  the  country,  and  in  spite  of 
my  prejudice  Bob  rather  won  me  over  to  liking 
him  very  much,  as  he  was  playful,  bright  and 
as  full  of  fun  and  humor  as  any  dog  could  well 
be.  I  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Bob. 

The  next  most  undesirable  dog  to  own  is  a 
black  and  tan  terrier,  for  he  is  an  ungrateful 
little  scamp,  has  no  loyalty  nor  love  of  home, 
and  will  run  away  from  the  best  one  every  time 
he  can  get  a  chance.  He  is  a  vexation  and  a 
worry,  to  say  nothing  of  expense. 

As  a  house  dog  of  the  most  intense  respecta¬ 
bility  the  pug  is  pre-eminently  the  dog.  He  has 
a  proper  respect  for  himself  and  the  family, 
and  no  matter  how  often  he  may  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  he  will  seldom  leave  the  front  steps 
to  go  down  into  the  street  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  any  cur  of  low  degree.  He  knows 
his  position  in  society,  and  never  lowers  himself 
nor  loses  his  dignity  of  character.  Then  Puggy 
is  an  amiable  fellow,  good  tempered,' and  never 
resents  teasing,  therefore  safe  for  children.  He 
is  not  so  very  playful,  is  too  dignified  for  that; 
but  will  occasionally,  surreptitiously  as  it  were, 
slyly  indulge  in  a  little  private  frolic  with  an 
old  slipper,  but  at  once  recovers  his  dignity  if 
observed.  There  is  a  degree,  a  point  where 
ugliness  becomes  beauty,  and  the  pug  has  got 
there.  His  gravity  is  comical  and  his  proverbial 
good  nature  makes  him  many  friends. 

The  Yorkshire  is  a  nice  dog,  too,  but  he  is 
a  spunky  little  chap  and  plucky,  not  afraid  of 
anybody’s  dog,  imagines  himself  a  Sullivan,  and 
when  a  big  dog  with  the  magnanimity  of  such 
quietly  ignores  the  fierce  growls  and  threats  of 
this  twelve  inches  of  small  dog  and  trots  off, 
the  little  chap  firmly  believes  the  hundred- 
pounder  was  afraid  and  ran  away  to  avoid  a 
good  licking.  Then  to  see  him  scratch  grass, 
growl  fiercely  and  wonder  at  his  own  forebear- 
ance  in  not  following  up  that  big  fellow  and 
giving  him  a  lesson.  A  great  dog  is  little  York¬ 
shire. 

But  the  dog  for  all  wear  and  weathers  is  the 
fox-terrier.  There  is  a  dog  now  nobody  can 
find  fault  with,  gamy,  plucky,  bright,  smart, 
sharp,  wiry,  hung  on  steel  springs,  and  lowers 
his  tail  to  no  man’s  dog.  Then  he  is  so  clean 
and  neat,  so  full  of  life  and  energy.  He  is  a 
condensation  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  in  small 
space;  a  jolly,  companionable  little  chap  out¬ 
doors,  a  terror  to  rats  and  itinerant  cats  in¬ 
doors,  the  children’s  pet  and  man’s  delight. 


EARLY  BIRDS. 

An  observant  Frenchman  who  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  habits  of  the  feathered  fra¬ 
ternity  has  just  made  a  time  table  of  the  hours 
they  wake  of  a  morning. 

The  chaffinch  heads  the  list  with  1:30  A.  m.; 
at  2:30  the  blackcap  hails  the  morn,  while  at  3 
the  quail  utters  his  quaint  “Pay  tes  dettes!” 
(“Pay  thy  debts!”)  The  blackbird  does  not  rise 
till  4  o’clock,  while  the  tomtit,  even  more  of  a 
stay  abed,  does  not  commence  his  day  till  4:30, 
while  the  restless  sparrow  considers  the  air  not 
sufficiently  warmed  for  his  approval  till  5:30 
a.  m. — Tlie  Gentlewoman. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery . 


U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  action  of  the  National  Board 
for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  in  restoring  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  to  second  place  in  the  great  national  team 
rifle  match,  which  was  shot  at  Camp  Perry  in  August, 
has  met  with  very  general  approval  in  the  rifle  world,  al¬ 
though  under  the  plan  of  classification  of  the  teams  the 
decision  will  change  several  teams  from  one  class  to 
another.  In  the  shooting  the  Marine  Corps  finished 
second  to  the  United  States  Infantry  with  a  score  of 
3,136,  the  Infantry  score  being  3,186.  The  U.  S.  Cavalry 
followed  with  3,115,  Iowa  had  3,112  and  the  U.  S.  Navy 
3,111.  All  of  these  teams  were  shooting  in  Class  A,  in 
which  two  trophies  and  four  cash  prizes  are  given,  with 
medals  to  the  members  of  each  team,  the  first  prize 
being  the  national  trophy  presented  by  Congress.  The 
skirmish  run  is  the  last  stage  of  the  match,  and,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  final  standing  of  the  teams  depends 
greatly  on  their  shooting  at  skirmish.  For  some  years 
past  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money  to  rifle  practice,  its  latest  effort  in 
the  direction  of  improving  its  shooting,  and  with  an  eye 
toward  capturing  the  riational  trophy,  being  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  modern  up-to-date  rifle  range  on  the 
Potomac  River  near  Washington.  The  efforts  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  capture  the  prize  and  their  gameness 
in  defeat,  as  well  as  in  incidental  victories,  and  their 
readiness  to  help  competitors  in  every  possible  way  has 
gained  for  the  officers  and  men  an  enviable  reputation 
and  standing  in  the  shooting  game.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  national  match  the  Marine  Corps  team  had  just 
started  in  on  its  skirmish  run.  As  the  first  shots  were 
fired  at  600yds.,  Lieutenant  Randolph  Coyle,  U.  S.  M.  C., 
who  was  team  spotter,  and  who  was  seated  behind  the 
line  looking  at  the  targets  through  a  telescope,  sprang 
to  his  feet  and  in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
good  shooting  being  done  by  the  members  of  the  team 
called  out  loudly,  “Good  wind.” 

By  this.  Lieutenant  Coyle  meant  that  the  Marine 
Corps’  skirmishers  had  gauged  the  direction  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  wind  correctly  as  evidenced  by  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  shooting.  Through  tire  telescope  he 
could  see  the  holes  in  the  targets  made  by  their  bullets, 
which  were  invisible  to  the  members  of  the  team. 

The  rules  governing  the  national  matches  are  the 
strictest  that  can  be  devised  to  insure  fair  play,  and  they 
are  vigorously  and  impartially  enforced.  One  of  these 
rules  forbids  all  coaching  in  a  team  match,  except  that 
“a  team  captain  may  coach  his  men  on  the  run,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  skirmish  run.  Lieutenant  Coyle’s  exclamation 
being  called  to  the  attention  of  Colonel  R.  K.  Evans, 
U.  S.  A.,  executive  officer  of  the  national  matches,  the 
latter  held  that  it  ’was  a  technical  violation  of  the  rule 
against  coaching  and  penalized  the  Marine  Corps  by 
eliminating  their  score  of  1,032  points  made  on  the 
skirmish  run.  He  did  this  with  great  reluctance,  as  it 
seemed  most  unjust  that  a  team  whose  excellent  shoot¬ 
ing  entitled  it  to  second  place  should  be  dropped  clear 
to  the  foot  of  the  list  through  an  indiscretion  of  a  non¬ 
shooting  member.  The  elimination  of  the  Marine  Corps 
gave  the  Cavalry  second  place,  Iowa  third  and  U.  S. 
Navy  fourth  place.  The  Cavalry  team,  however,  believing 
that  an  injustice  was  being  done  to  the  Marine  Corps 
team,  filed  a  protest  with  the  acting  Secretary  of  War, 
who  is  President  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  against  the  action  of  Col.  Evans.  It 
was  what  in  court  might  be  termed  a  “friendly  suit.” 
The  National  Board  being  the  body  which  makes  the 
rules  for  the  national  matches  under  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was  therefore  convened  in  a  special 
session,  and  acting  on  the  protest,  a  statement  from  Col. 
Evans  and  the  testimony  of  several  members  of  the 
board  who  had  been  present  at  the  time,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  executive  officer  and  gave  the  Marine 
Corps  team  credit  for  its  score  in  the  skirmish  run. 
This  placed  the  Marine  Corps  second,  but  eliminated 
the  Navy  team  from  the  list  of  prize  winners  in  Class  A. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  actuated  the  board  in  re¬ 
storing  the  Marine  Corps  to  its  proper  place  was  the 
fact  that  had  it  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  it 
would  have  been  pitted  against  the  other  teams  in  Class 
C  at  the  next  annual  tournament,  which  teams  it  easily 
outranks.  The  practical  effect  would  be  to  deprive  these 
teams  of  any  opportunity  to  win  the  first  prize  in  their 
class,  which  is  the  Soldier  of  Marathon,  accompanied 
by  $300  in  cash.  At  the  matches  last  year  the  Naval 
Academy  team  was  penalized  for  an  infraction  of  the 
rules  which  dropped  them  from  Class  A  to  Class  B. 
This  year  their  excellent  shooting  landed  them  in  sixth 
place  in  Class  A,  and  incidentally  they  carried  off  the 
first  prize  in  Class  B,  which  is  the  time-honored  Hilton 
trophy,  together  with  $350  in  cash. 


St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Revolver  Club. 

Scores  made  at  20yds.  by  members  of  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
volver  Club  at  First  Infantry  range,  Oct.  21,  are  ap¬ 
pended.  Dr.  Moore  used  pocket,  Stosberg  used  mili- 


tary  and  balance  target 

revolvers.  The 

scores: 

C  C  Crossman  . 

.  84 

94 

91 

83 

90—442 

W  C  Ayer  . 

.  75 

87 

92 

92 

95—441 

Paul  Frese  . 

.  82 

87 

87 

82 

82—420 

Will  Rich  . 

.  83 

79 

76 

82 

75—395 

L  F  Alt  . 

. .  70 

81 

78 

75 

82—386 

Dr  Moore  . 

.  73 

76 

76 

80 

80—385 

E  A  Stosberg  . 

.  60 

67 

70 

in 

81—353 

Secretary. 

The  Foiest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  trom  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog.  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  BIRDS 


ANIMALS,  GAME  HEADS  AND  ALL  TROPHIES 

The  wonderf  u  1  art  of  taxidermy  which  has  long  been  kept  a  secret 
can  now  be  easily,  quickly  learned  by  mail  in  your  home  in  a  few 
weeks  By  an  entirely  new  method  you  can  now  learn  this  money¬ 
making  profession  during  your  spare  time.  Success  guaranteed. 

You  Can  Make  Money!  Men,  women  and  boys  skilled  in  this  art 

are  in  great  demand.  This  is  the  time  to  learn.  Trophies  are  sent  hund¬ 
reds  of  miles  for  the  best  Taxidermists  to  mount.  A  skilled  Taxidermist, 
like  a  skilled  doctor,  can  charge  as  much  as  ho  pleases. 

BEAUTIFUL  TROPHIES  FOR  VOUR  OWN  HOME 

You  can  decorate  your  own  home  and  den  wi;h  your  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens.  Hunters,  trappers  and  naturalists  learn  in  a  very  short  time. 
By  our  method  th>  profession  is  simple.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Great  Book  FREE—' “How  to  Learnto  Mount  Birds  and  Animats.11 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book,  a  copy  of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  graduates  sent  free  if  you  write  at  once.  Make 
yourself  independent  by  learning  t1,  -rofession.  Write  for  free  book. 
N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy,  1727  Hilwood  Bldg-.,  Omaha,  Neb., 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

of  ferrules,  tangling  of  lin@ 
and  is  good  for  reels  Fjs 

free  sample  and  booklet  P-52. 

J0SSPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  JERSEY  CHY.  N.  1 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00.  • 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 
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WM.  MILLS  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


ROBIN  HOOD  DISCIPLES 


journey  back  to  Sherwood  Forest  and  its  happy  rollicking- 
days  through  the  inspiration  of 


days  through  the  inspiration  of 

Evans 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 


Fine  FishingTackle  ^Spoiling  Goods 


TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 
John  Street 
New  York 


Ale 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 


GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 


If  interested ,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 
Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 


THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  Sew'yorS 


HAENEL  MANNLICHERroisrI 
MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER, 


Cor.  Broadway 
and  Pearl  St. 


'  Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  6  l/2  pound 
Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mnr.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


Camp  Life  m  the  Woods 


rHAMILTON  GIBSON: 


A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every 
one,  novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


There’s  a  Smile  in  every  Bottle, 

Good  Health  in  Every  Glass. 

Restaurants,  Cafes,  Oyster  Houses. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Hello,  Brother! 


We  want  you  to  meet  100,000  good 
fellows  who  gather  ’round  our  “Head 
Camp”  fire  once  a  month  and  spin 
yarns  abont  sport  with  Rod,  Dog, 
Rifle  and  Gun.  The 


NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 


contains  164  pages  crammed  full  of 
stories,  pictures  of  fish  and  game  taken 
from  life,  and  a  lot  more  good  stuff 
that  will  lure  you  p’eaiant  y  away  from 
your  everyday  work  and  care  to  the 
healthful  aimos,  here  of  woods  and 
fields,  v»here  you  can  smell  the  ever¬ 
greens,  hear  the  babble  of  the  brook, 
and  see  at  close  range  big  game  and 
small.  Every  number  of  this  magazine 
contains  valuable  information  about 
hunting,  fishing  aud  camping  trips, 
where  to  go,  what  to  take,  etc.  All 
this  for  15c.  a  copy,  or  with  Watch 
Fob,  $1  00  a  year.  We  want 
you  io  see  for  yourself  what 
the  National  Sportsman  is. 


and  make  you  tnis 


Special 


On  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps 
or  coin  we  will  send  you 
this  month’s  National 
portsman  and  one  of 
our  heavy  Ormolu  Gold 
Watch  Fobs,  (regular  price 
50c)  as  here  shown,  with 
russet  leather  strap  and 
gold  plated  buckle.  Can 
you  beat  this  ? 

This  month’s  National  Sportsman  reg.  price  15c  )  All 
National  Spoitsman  Watch  Fob  “  “  50c  > yours 

Total  Value  -  -  65c  '  ^or 

Don**  delay-Send  TODAY! 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN.  Inc..  83  Federal  St..  Boston 


25c 


DON’T  FLOOD 


YOUR  MAGNETO 


with  oil.  Never  use  mineral  oil.  All  cylinder  oils  are  mineral. 
They  gum — clog  bearings.  Magneto  and  commutator  makers 
advise  using  “light  oil  like  that  used  on  sewing  machines,  guns, 
etc.”  3  in  One  is  the  best  selling  lubricant  on  earth 
for  sewing  machines  and  guns. 


3  in  One  can’t  gum  or  dry  out  or  clog  the  most 
sensitive  bearing  of  any  type  of  High  Tension  or 
Low  Tension  Magneto.  It  cleans  and  polishes  all 
varnished  and  nickled  surfaces.  Prevents  tarnish  on 
brass-parts.  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.,  3  oz.  25  cts.  Trial 
size.  lOcts,  FREE  SAMPLE  and  special  Magneto 
Bulletin.  Write  for  both  today. 


IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 


112  New  St.,  N.  Y. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 


A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  adv.  in 
and  Stream.” 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year,  10  Cts.  a  Copy,  I 
Six  Months,  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


THE  FIRST  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP  HUNT. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  is  a  very  long  time 
in  the  history  of  America.  Even  then  in  the 
North  the  fur  traders  had  pushed  out  over  the 
Great  Lakes,  crossed  to  Lake  Winnipeg  by  the 
Grand  Portage,  raced  over  some  of  the  Northern 
country  and  discovered  a  multitude  of  new  things. 
Yet  most  of  these  fur  traders  had  a  keen  vision 
only  for  fur,  for  profitable  bargains  with  the 
Indians,  and  for  such  treatment  of  those  savage 
and  astonished  people  as  would  induce  them  to 
bring  in  greater  numbers  of  the  choice  skins 
that  the  traders  so  much  desired. 

The  Louisiana  purchase  had  not  then  been 
made,  and  of  course  Lewis  and  Clark  had  not 
started  across  the  continent.  If  men  had  wan¬ 
dered  through  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  they  Had  made  a  few  settlements  there. 
They  were  still  living  in  a  wilderness,  support¬ 
ing  themselves  on  its  wild  animals  and  meeting 
constantly  its  more  or  less  unchanged  human 
inhabitants.  Nevertheless  before  this,  Mackenzie 
had  gone  to  the  frozen  ocean  and  returned,  and 
had  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  found  the 
Western  sea.  On  his  way  back  from  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  mouth  he  had  heard  reports  of  white 
buffalo  in  the  mountains,  which  Mr.  Sheldon 
has  clearly  shown — as  Richardson  in  1829  had 
already  conjectured — were  the  white  sheep  of  the 
North. 

On  another  page  we  print  an  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  mountain  sheep  hunting 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1800.  Printed  first 
in  New  York  it  was  republished  later  in  Lon¬ 
don,  but  oddly  enough  never  attracted  any  at¬ 
tention  and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown. 

The  account  bears  internal  evidence  of  its 
genuineness.  The  Indian  tribes  mentioned,  and 
the  names  by  which  these  tribes  called  the  moun¬ 
tain  sheep,  are  substantially  the  same  that  we 
know  to-day.  The  man  who  wrote  the  account 
was  a  close  observer.  He  gave  the  precise  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  animal  was  killed,  its  measure¬ 
ments,  its  names  and  described  its  habits  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  observation  and  the  testimony  of 
others.  We  do  not  know  his  name,  though  it 
is  barely  possible  that  the  journals  of  David 
Thompson,  if  looked  up,  might  give  this. 

The  whole  account  is  a  reminder  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  past,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  naturalists  and  to  big-game  hunters. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PONDS. 

An  interesting  hearing  now  being  had  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  deals  with  the  future  use  of  one  of  the 
great  ponds  owned  by  the  State. 

The  cranberry  growers  near  where  the  pond 
is  situated  wish  to  have  that  sheet  of  water  sold, 
the  purchaser  intending  to  make  of  it  a  cran¬ 
berry  bog.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is  said  the 
pond  will  have  a  very  high  value.  On  the  other 
hand  a  large  number  of  persons  devoted  to  bird 
protection  in  one  form  or  another  take  the 
ground  that  the  State  should  hold  this  pond  as 
a  breeding  place  and  refuge  for  wild  birds.  So 
far  as  reported,  therefore,  the  struggle  seems  to 
be,  between  commercialism  on  the  one  hand  and 
conservation  on  the  other. 

It  is  declared  by  one  party  that  wild  ducks 
breed  or  used  to  breed  on  the  pond,  and  that  it 
is  a  feeding  and  nesting  ground  for  many  wild 
birds,  which  are  especially  useful  at  this  time, 
when  over  a  million  dollars  are  being  spent 
to  fight  the  gipsy  and  other  moths.  Those 
who  advocate  the  sale  of  the  pond  by  the  State 
declare  that  the  formation  here  of  a  large  cran¬ 
berry  bog  will  give  employment  to  much  labor, 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  town  and  the  State. 

Massachusetts  has  stood  in  the  front  rank 
among  the  States  establishing  refuges  for  wild 
creatures,  and  the  results  of  her  efforts  have 
been  shown  in  part  in  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  wildfowl  that  have  visited  her  shores 
within  the  past  two  years.'  Wild  ducks,  such  as 
canvasbacks,  widgeons,  redheads,  tufted  ducks 
and  others  are  reported  to  winter  on  the  ponds 
in  and  near  Boston,  and  there  are  many  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  wisdom  of  the  State  action  in  set¬ 
ting  aside  these  game  refuges. 

ATLANTIC  TUNA  FISHING. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  taking  of  two  tunas 
in  the  Atlantic  several  miles  off  the  New  Jersey 
coast  by  E.  T.  Townsend,  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Fishing  Club,  on  Sept.  30,  and  his  subsequent 
capture  of  a  third,  all  on  rod  and  reel,  have 
been  published  in  these  columns,  together  with 
a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Town¬ 
send  and  his  first  two  tunas. 

Although  there  was  scant  ground  for  doubt 
as  to  the  species,  yet  in  view  of  the  futile  efforts 
heretofore  made  at  various  places  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast,  and  particularly  by  J.  K.  L.  Ross, 
C.  G.  Conn  and  F.  G.  Aflalo  in  Cape  Breton,  to 
bring  tuna  to  gaff,  we  suggested  that  it  would 
be  well  to  send  a  specimen  to  the  New  York 
Aquarium  for  positive  identification. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Townsend  took  still  another 
tuna  last  week,  and  it  was  immediately  for¬ 
warded  to  the  New  York  Aquarium.  We  had 
already  sent  the  original  photograph  to  the 
Aquarium,  and  had  been  advised  by  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Osburn,  assistant  director,  that  he  was 
quite  sure  of  the  species.  After  an  examination 


of  the  specimen  received  on  Oct.  19,  Dr.  Osburn 
advised  us  that  his  conclusion  was  correct,  and 
that  Mr.  Townsend’s  specimens  were  Timmins 
thynnus.  A  communication  from  Dr.  Osburn  is 
printed  in  another  column.  The  specimen  has 
been  sent  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  for  preservation,  and  in  due  time  it  will 
be  exhibited  there. 

Mr.  Townsend’s  tunas  were  all  much  smaller 
than  the  average  tunas  taken  on  the  rod  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  waters  and  those  hooked,  but  not  landed, 
by  the  Cape  Breton  anglers,  but  this  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  specimens  were  young.  The 
fish  which  carried  away  Mr.  Townsend’s  rod  and 
reel  was  no  doubt  much  larger,  and  as  he  is 
still  fishing,  it  is  possible  that  he  may  bring  to 
gaff  a  record  tuna. 

We  have  made  extensive  inquiries  regarding 
various  allegations  that  other  anglers  had  killed 
tunas  on  the  rod  in  local  waters,  but  no  one 
other  than  E.  T.  Townsend  has  come  forward  to 
claim  the  honor.  In  most  cases  the  hand  line 
was  used,  but  no  one  as  yet  has  disputed  the 
claim  that  to  Mr.  Townsend  belongs  the  honor 
of  taking,  on  the  rod  and  in  fair  fishing,  the 
first  tuna  in  Atlantic  coast  waters. 


That  portions  of  the  great  region  in  Idaho 
described  by  Dr.  Moody  were  burned  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  serious  forest  fires  of  last  month  is  gen¬ 
erally  known,  but  the  effect  on  the  fish  and  game 
can  only  be  learned,  if  at  all,  after  months  have 
passed.  One  hunting  party  returning  from  their, 
.annual  hunt  m  the  Lochsaw  region  has  reported 
that  in  four  weeks'  time  two  bears  and  one  deer 
were  all  they  succeeded  in  bagging,  but  that  they 
saw  the  carcasses  of  numbers  of  deer  and  elk 
that  lost  their  lives  in  the  fires,  while  others 
seemed  unable  to  find  food  or  were  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the 
flames.  The  loss  of  game  fish  in  the  region 
seems  to  have  been  very  great  in  places.' 

In  a  proclamation  issued  on  Oct.  21,  Governor 
Mead,  of  Vermont,  has  postponed  for  one  week 
the  open  season  for  deer  shooting  in  that  State, 
and  declares  that,  unless  heavy  rains  fall  during 
the  present  week,  he  will  further  postpone  open¬ 
ing  day.  The  legal  Vermont  open  season  is  the 
last  week  in  October,  and  if  no  further  action 
be  taken  by  the  Governor,  the  season  will  be 
the  first  week  in  November,  during  which  time 
each  hunter  may  take  one  deer  with  horns. 

» 

A  press  dispatch  from  Seward,  Alaska,  dated 
Oct.  14,  says  that  Iff.  B.  Smith,  of  Norwich. 
Conn.,  and  Alfred  Lowell,  of  Seward,  lost  their 
lives  in  a  storm  on  Lake  Kenai.  With  William 
Walker,  a  guide,  they  were  returning  from  a 
moose  hunt  in  the  mountains,  and  crossed  the 
lake  in  a  small  dory,  which  was  swamped.  The 
guide,  being  the  only  one  in  the  party  who 
could  swim,  finally  reached  shore  alone. 


Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia 

Descending  the  Selway  and  Kooskia  Rivers  on 
a  Raft — Suggestions  as  to  Outfits 
and  the  Route 

Part  V. — Conclusion 

By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 


THE  trip  down  the  swift  waters  of  the  Sel¬ 
way,  into  the  South  Kooskia  and  thence 
on  to  our  place  of  starting,  was  not  de¬ 
void  of  interest.  Beautiful  scenes  continually 
opened  before  us,  wild  rapids  and  shady  stretches 
of  calm  water,  frowning  basaltic  cliffs,  smooth 
reaches  of  meadow  land  with  Indian  lodges  dot¬ 
ting  the  shores,  appeared  in  ever-changing  pano¬ 
rama.  At  last  we  shot  the  rapids  around  China 
Island  and  brought  our  rude  craft  to  the  shore 
at  home.  A  white  woman  stood  upon  the  river 
bank  with  her  arm  about  her  red  sister  as  they 
waved  a  welcome,  each  to  the  man  she  loved  best. 


This  account  of  the  country  traversed  would 
be  incomplete  did  I  fail  to  give  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  means  of  penetrating  the  region. 

I  will,  therefore,  outline  the  various  routes  by 
which  the  Kooskia  basin  may  be  reached,  and 
endeavor  to  suggest,  from  my  experience  in 
Western  hunting,  a  modest  equipment  for  the 
sojourn. 

At  present  there  are  three  principal  routes  by 
which  the  pleasure  seeker  may  enter  the  region. 
Either  one  will  land  him  in  big-game  country, 
though  the  regions  are  widely  separated. 

The  first,  and  in  my  judgment  the  best  route, 
is  by  way  of  the  Clearwater  Short  Line  from 
Spokane,  Wash.  Each  day  two  trains  leave  Spo¬ 
kane  via  the  Palouse  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  for  Lewiston,  Idaho.  One  of  these  trains 
connects  at  Arrow  Junction  with  the  Clearwater 
train  for  all  the  up-river  points.  The  hunter  has 
the  choice  of  three  small  towns  on  the  Kooskia 
for  his  point  of  departure — Orofino,  Kooskia  and 
Greer — each  about  equally  distant  from  the  Lo 
Lo  trail.  Personally  I  should  choose  Orofino,  as 
affording  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining 
horses  and  supplies.  From  Orofino  it  is  not  best 
to  go  by  way  of  Pierce,  as  we  did  in  our  trip,  as 
it  carries  you  too  far  north.  T  should  leave 
Orofino  and  travel  by  wagon  to  the  Musselshe’l 
Meadows,  the  end  of  the  wagon  road.  The  Lo 
Lo  trail  crosses  these  meadows  and  strikes  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  heart  of  the  Bitter  Roots.  Once 
beyond  the  Indian  Post  Office  Buttes,  he  can  then 


turn  north  to  the  Lochsaw  meadows  or  south¬ 
east  to  Jerry  Johnson’s  cabin.  Either  route  will 
take  him  into  big-game  country  soon  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  main  trail.  Perhaps  the  Lochsaw  portion 
of  the  country  is  less  hunted,  though  'none  of  it 
is  overrun  with  hunters.  To-day  the  game  ex¬ 
ists  practically  as  it  did  when  we  were  there. 
The  industrious  hunter  can  obtain  a  good  head. 

The  second  route,  and  one  that  is  somewhat 
more  convenient  for  Eastern  hunters,  is  that  by 
way  of  the  Lo  Lo  Hot  Springs.  The  hunter  may 
leave  the  main  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  at 
Missoula  and  take  the  Bitter  Root  branch  for 
Lo  Lo.  From  Lo  Lo  a  good  wagon  road  runs 
as  far  as  the  Lo  Lo  Hot  Springs.  These  springs 
are  near  the  summit  'of  the  Continental  Divide 
and  some  few  miles  north  of  the  Lo  Lo  trail. 
This  trail  will  lead  into  the  Kooskia  basin.  The 
traveler  then  has  the  choice  of  turning  north  to 
the  Lost  Lakes  or  south  to  Jerry  Johnson’s 
cabin.  Guides  with  horses  and  supplies  may  be 
obtained  at  Lo  Lo. 

The  third  route  is  via  Wallace,  Idaho,  thence 
over  the  Government  trail  to  the  Lost  Lakes. 
This  route  then  may  be  continued  westward  to 
the  Lochsaw  Meadows,  though  the  going  is  bad. 
If  one  is  only  out  for  fish  and  smaller  game, 
the  route  by  way  of  Wallace  is  very  favorable. 

There  is  a  fourth  route  by  way  of  Kooskia 
near  the  terminus  of  the  Clearwater  short  line. 
This  takes  the  hunter  far  south  of  the  country 
described  in  the  body  of  this  article.  It  is 
reached  by  what  is  known  as  the  Nez  Perce 
trail.  The  country  surrounding  the  Selway  is 
good  game  range,  but  when  one  goes  further  to 
the  south  on  the  Salmon  River  divide  he  gets 
into  a  country  that  is  too  difficult  for  the  aver¬ 
age  hunter.  The  Seven  Devils  and  Saw  Tooth 
mountains  are  simply  great  volcanic  dikes  with 
sparse  timber,  only  frequented  by  goats  and 
sheep.  Late  in  the  season  there  are  deer  and 
elk  to  be  found  along  the  breaks  of  the  Salmon, 
but  unless  one  is  prepared  to  spend  nearly  the 
entire  winter  in”  the  country,  he  will  not  find 
game  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  trip. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  are 


not,  at  any  of  the  points  mentioned  above,  men 
who  make  a  business  of  guiding.  That  is,  I 
know  of  no  one  who  holds  himself  out  as  a 
licensed  guide,  but  the  hunter  can  easily  find 
men  equipped  with  horses  and  camp  outfits  who 
will  take  him  into  the  country.  These  men  are 
residents  and  know  every  foot  of  the  country, 
much  better  in  my  estimation  than  men  having 
only  a  theoretical  knowledge. 

In  considering  an  outfit  I  should  not  advise 
the  shipping  of  anything  in  the  line  of  tents, 
blankets,  saddles,  cooking  utensils,  food  or  in 
fact  anything  more  than  the  personal  attire  of 
the  hunter  himself.  All  these  things  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  local  merchants  and  the  packers 
much  better  than  if  shipped  from  the  East. 

To  advise  as  to  personal  outfit  is  a  difficult 
matter.  Each  man  has  his  own  peculiar  ideas 
about  his  personal  get-up,  and  may  resent  any 
suggestions  about  it.  This  may  be  said :  that 
common  sense  will  dictate  that  in  penetrating 
a  country  where  the  facilities  for  transportation 
are  limited,  the  outfit  should  be  scaled  down  to 
the  least  possible  compass  consistent  with  com¬ 
fort.  After  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  West  I 
have  learned  to  forego  many  things  that  I  once 
deemed  indispensable.  A  merciful  man  is  merci¬ 
ful  to  his  beast,  and  one  of  the  elements  of 
mercy  is  to  eschew  trunks  and  suit  cases  on  a 
trip  of  the  kind  mentioned. 

Apropos  of  this  I  cannot  refrain  from  relat¬ 
ing  an  incident  told  me  by  Charley  Adams.  Told 
in  his  mixture  of  broken  English  and  Sahaptin, 
the  story  was  funny.  I  fear  it  will  lose  much  of 
its  charm  when  rendered  into  cold  Anglo-Saxon. 

A  party  of  Ohio  capitalists  were  developing 
a  large  placer  project  on  the  Oro  Grande,  one 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  North  Kooskia.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  freighting  their  supplies 
up  the  North  Kooskia  in  batteaux,  but  the  water 
got  low  in  the  summer  and  they  were  obliged 
to  take  them  overland  from  Orofino.  One  day 
in  August  a  party,  among  which  were  several 
women,  stepped  off  the  train,  and  the  express 
man  began  to  tumble  camp  duffle  and  suit  cases 
out  of  his  car  until  a  mountain  of  it  lay  oh  the 
platform.  The  last  thing  unloaded  was  a  square 
flat  piece  carefully  wrapped  in  several  wool 
blankets.  This  article  was  taken  tenderly  by 
one  of  the  men  and  set  up  beside  the  station. 
After  several  hours  of  skirmishing  around  they 
finally  prevailed  upon  Charley  to  pack  the  out¬ 
fit  and  the  party  into  the  Oro  Grande. 

Charley  went  down  to  the  station  and  surveyed 
the  pile  of  baggage,  estimating  the  number  of 
horses  it  would  require.  He  failed  to  note  the 
flat  article  standing  in  lonesome  grandeur  along¬ 
side  the  platform.  The  next  morning,  when  he 
appeared  with  the  cayuses,  the  women  were 
there  to  greet  him  with  suggestions  regarding  the 
disposition  of  their  personal  effects.  When  the 
packing  was  about  complete  a  fat  dowager  who 
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seemed  to  be  the  chaperone,  lugged  out  the  flat 
package  and  said,  “Where  are  you  going  to  put 
this?” 

“What  that?”  asked  my  friend. 

“That  is  our  mirror,”  was  the  reply. 

“Mirror?  What’s  mirror?” 

The  lady  immediately  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  would  have  to  talk  down  to  the  savage 
in  order  to  make  him  understand.  "Mirror- 
look  glass — see  you — understand?”  At  the  same 
time  she  went  through  the  motions  of  arranging 
her  hair  at  a  mirror,  while  Charley  stood  and 
watched  her,  his  face  as  incrutable  as  an  image. 
After  she  had  impressed  the  uses  of  a  mirror 
upon  him  in  pantomime  suffi¬ 
ciently  he  said,  “Uh,  huh.  I 
sabe.” 

He  picked  the  precious  reflect¬ 
ing  apparatus  up  and  flung  it  on 
the  top  of  a  pack.  The  good 
woman  screamed.  “Don’t  do 
that.  You  will  break  it.” 

The  packing  completed,  they 
mounted  and  were  off.  At  noon 
the  women  must  have  their 
mirror  unpacked,  freed  from  its 
swaddling  clothes  and  set  up  be¬ 
side  a  tree,  so  that  they  could  ar¬ 
range  their  toilets.  Charley 
viewed  the  monstrosity  askance. 

He  fully  realized  that  to  carry  a 
four-foot  square  mirror  through 
four  days  of  mountain  travel  was 
likely  to  require  more  skill  than 
he  possessed  if  he  expected  to 
bring  the  thing  out  at  the  further 
end  in  one  piece.  His  active  mind 
began  to  devise  means  of  ridding 
himself  of  the  responsibility.  It 
would  never  do  to  smash  the 
thing  purposely,  and  yet  smashed 
it  must  be.  That  afternoon  he 
packed  it  on  the  most  fractious 
cayuse  in  the  band  in  the  hope 
that  the  animal  would  bolt  into  a 
tree  and  relieve  him  of  the  care 
of  that  piece  of  wardrobe  furni¬ 
ture.  Fortune  did  not  smile,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  erstwhile  cantanker¬ 
ous  cayuse  moved  along  as  de¬ 
murely  as  possible  and  never  got 
within  hailing  distance  of  a  tree. 

That  night  the  mirror  was  un¬ 
packed  and  served  its  purpose 
again.  The  thing  was  getting 
on  my  friend’s  nerves.  Alligator  suit  cases  and 
folding  cook  stoves  he  could  endure,  but  a  four- 
foot  mirror  was  so  decidedly  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  trail  that  it  worried  him.  All 
forenoon  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  matter.  Just 
before  they  halted  for  lunch  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  him  and  he  resolved  to  put  it  into  execu¬ 
tion.  When  they  were  ready  to  proceed  after 
lunch,  Charley  brought  up  a  diminutive  buckskin 
cayuse  that  looked  very  much  like  an  overgrown 
sheep,  and  appeared  to  have  just  about  as  much 
spirit.  If  that  cayuse  looked  demure  he  belied 
his  looks.  Charley  knew  his  cayuse  and  selected 
him  with  a  purpose.  The  animal  stood  half 
asleep  while  the  pack  was  being  adjusted.  He 
was  about  four  feet  from  the  mirror.  Charley 
gathered  up  the  pack  rope  and  quite  casually 
walked  around  the  animal.  In  the  perambulation 
the  pack  rope  managed  to  get  beneath  the  tail  of 


the  somnolent  animal.  There  was  an  awakening, 
some  lofty  bucking,  and  when  the  atmosphere 
cleared,  the  handsome  plate  glass  mirror  was  in 
several  thousand  fragments,  its  value  at  a  reflec¬ 
tor  of  feminine  charms  forever  destroyed. 

There  was  great  lamentation,  but  lamenting 
could  not  restore  the  damage.  Charley  was,  of 
course,  exceedingly  regretful,  but  his  regrets 
could  not  mend  the  mirror. 

Whatever  there  is  to  this  story  lies  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  carrying  of  plate  glass  mirrors, 
a’uminum  cooking  stoves  and  other  similar 
articles  in  the  packs. 

I  may  mention  the  many  things  that  I  have 
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From  a  photograph  by  O.  E.  Fischer. 

found  necessary  for  my  convenience  in  camp. 

I  stow  my  duffle  in  what  is  known  in  the  cow 
camps  as  a  war  bag;  that  is,  a  canvas  bag  with 
a  draw  string  about  the  top.  Such  a  bag  is  easy 
to  pack  and  does  not  get  smashed  if  a  cayuse 
rolls  down  a  mountain  side.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom,  I  supply  myself  with  stout  half-leg, 
waterproof  boots,  laced.  For  camp  wear  I  carry 
canvas  or  sheep-lined  moccasins.  Heavy  wool 
hose,  at  least  three  pairs.  The  boots  must  be 
made  to  fit  the  foot  snugly,  neither  too  loose 
nor  too  tight ;  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other.  The 
hose  must  be  kept  dry,  hence  the  extra  pairs. 
Underclothing  is  of  heavy  wool,  union.  Outside 
clothing  Mackinac.  The  trousers  I  cut  off  at  the 
height  of  the  top  of  the  boots.  Overshirt,  blue 
wool,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army.  Knit 
wool  mittens.  I  split  the  right-hand  fore 
finger  of  these  mittens  half  way  down,  so  that 


I  can  slip  my  finger  out  of  it  quickly.  You  will 
find  that  wool  mittens  (fingered)  are  much  better 
than  buckskin  gloves,  your  hands  will  keep  warm 
in  them,  even  though  they  be  wet,  and  they  can 
be  dried  much  quicker  when  they  are  wet.  A 
corduroy  visored  cap  completes  the  rig. 

I  carry  in  the  pockets  of  the  Mackinac  jacket 
a  waterproof  match  box  that  I  use  only  in  an 
emergency,  a  compass  of  good  design  that  always 
indicates  north.  That  remark  may  seem  su¬ 
perfluous  to  you,  but  there  are  a  whole  lot  of 
men  who  get  the  notion  into  their  heads  when 
they  get  lost  that  their  compass  is  lost,  too,  and 
is  not  pointing  north.  One  chap  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  when  I  found  him  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  log  picking  his  compass 
to  pieces  with  his  pocket  knife, 
trying  to  make  the  needle  point 
right.  A  stout  heavy  hunting 
knife,  not  for  offense  or  defense, 
but  to  cut  fire  wood  if  needed,  is 
added  to  the  equipment. 

My  arsenal  consists  of  one  .30- 
30  carbine  and  a  modest  supply 
of  ammunition. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
high  power  arms.  I  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  decry  any  special  weapon, 
nor  shall  I  mention  the  make  of 
arm  I  have  found  most  effective. 
In  my  opinion,  a  man  of  ordinary 
ability  can  kill  any  game  animal 
on  the  North  American  continent 
with  a  soft-nosed  bullet  sped  from 
a  -30-30  rifle  of  any  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  makes.  The  greater  range 
and  flatter  trajectory  of  the 
larger  calibers  are  no  arguments 
here  in  the  West  where  practi¬ 
cally  all  your  game  is  killed  under 
three  hundred  yards.  A  gun  that 
kills  at  a  mile  is  unnecessary  and 
even  dangerous. 

I  said  I  only  carry  a  modest 
supply  of  ammunition.  Fixed 
ammunition  for  rifles  is  bulky  and 
I  do  not  care  to  burden  myself 
with  many  pounds  of  it.  The 
man  who  penetrates  the  hills  ex¬ 
pecting  to  shoot  every  animal  that 
gets  in  range,  and  shoot  at  a 
whole  lot  that  are  out  of  range, 
had  better  far  do  his  shooting 
in  a  gallery — it  is  cheaper.  One 
or  two  well  placed  shots  are  all 
that  will  be  needed  to  stop  your  game,  and 
the  man  who  scatters  his  shots  over  a  couple  of 
sections  of  territory  is  no  sportsman;  he  is  a 
novice.  One  hundred  cartridges  are  sufficient  for 
any  man  to  carry  with  him  for  a  four  weeks’ 
trip,  and  then,  if  he  is  conservative,  he  will  re¬ 
turn  with  over  half  of  them. 

The  average  man  picks  up  his  rifle  in  the 
morning  and  sets  out  on  his  hunt  without  ever 
looking  to  his  sights.  It  is  just  a  little  discon¬ 
certing  to  draw  down  on  a  fine  buck  and  miss 
him  several  feet  by  virtue  of  misplaced  sights. 
See  to  it  every  morning  that  your  sights  are  in 
line.  This  is  a  specially  valuable  suggestion 
where  you  are  hunting  a  country  where  there  is 
much  undergrowth  and  fallen  timber.  Two 
more  things  I  wish  to  urge  upon  you.  Do  not 
bring  a  loaded  gun  into  camp,  and  do  not  neglect 
to  clean  your  rifle  before  putting  it  away.  A 
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good  gun  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  your  high  power  rifle,  take  along 
a  small  one  for  birds.  I  have  found  a  .22  auto¬ 
matic  a  fine  little  arm  for  birds.  It  is  better  than 
a  shotgun,  as  you  hardly  ever  get  any  wing  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  the  ammunition  is  lighter.  If  you  prefer 
a  shotgun,  take  a  20-gauge. 

In  a  country  where  trout  are  as  numerous  as 


they  are  in  the  Kooskia  country,  some  sort  of 
fishing  equipment  is  necessary.  For  a  rod  my 
personal  preference  is  for  a  greenheart.  I  use 
one  of  six  ounces,  brazed  ferrules,  the  joints 
wrapped  with  silver  wire.  With  this  rod  and  an 
adequate  reel  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
landing  even  the  largest  trout — and  some  of 
them  are  monsters.  In  the  fly-book  I  carry  a 
full  assortment  of  styles  and  sizes,  from  2  to  6. 


You  will  find  that  in  the  larger  streams  your  best 
success  will  come  with  No.  2.  The  style  matters 
but  little.  In  the  upper  waters  the  fish  are  al¬ 
ways  hungry,  always  ready  to  nab  any  fly  that  is 
tossed  to  them.  If  there  is  a  choice  it  is  for 
royal  coachman  and  black  gnat.  A  No.  2  spoon 
hook  is  a  taking  bait  in  many  of  the  lakes.  It 
is  also  valuable  in  the  deep,  still  pools  on  the 
rivers,  where  the  great  rainbows  and  char  lie. 


Some  Solitary  Hunting  Wasps. 

Most  bees,  wasps  and  ants — the  great  order 
Hymenoptera — lay  up  food  with  or  near  their 
eggs,  so  that  when  the  eggs  hatch,  the  grubs 
shall  be  provided  with  food. 

The  commonest  example  of  this  is  the  familiar 
honey  bee,  whose  provision  man  robs  for  his 
own  advantage.  Some  insects  of  this  group  do 
not  lay  up  a  store  of  food,  but  the  neuters  or 
workers  take  food  into  their  stomach,  where  it 
is  prepared  for  the  young  and  afterward  fed  to 
them.  Such  preparation  of  food  is  common  to 
many  kinds  of  animals. 

In  a  large  group  of  these  insects  the  individ¬ 
uals  do  not  themselves  care  for  their  young,  but 
having  laid  their  eggs  prepare  a  quantity  of 
food  for  the  grub  and  then  disappear  and  leave 
the  egg  to  care  for  itself.  Among  those  that 
act  in  this  way  are  the  solitary  wasps,  of  which  the 
common  blue  or  mud  wasp,  often  known  as 
“mud  dauber’’  is  an  example.  Anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  open  the  nest  of  one  of  these 
wasps  —  and  they  are  usually  plentifully  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  inside  boarding  of  hay  lofts, 
garrets,  boat  houses  and  such  places — will  find 
that  each  one  has  in  it  a  number  of  spiders. 
Wasps  of  this  group  have  powerful  stings  and 
the  poison  with  which  they  are  provided  para¬ 
lyzes,  but  does  not  kill,  their  prey.  These 
spiders  found  in  the  mud  wasps’  nests  are  the 
food  stored  up  there  by  the  mother  wasp,  against 
the  time  when  the  egg  she  has  laid  shall  hatch, 
and  the  grub  require  food. 

All  the  wasps  and  hornets  are  ferocious  and 
predatory  in  habits,  and  most  of  them  feed  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  other  insects.  So  true 
is  this  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe  butchers 
are  said  to  be  glad  to  have  them  about  their 
shops  because  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which 
they  devour,  and  a  certain  species  in  Mauritius, 
which  feeds  wholly  on  cockroaches,  is  on  that 
account  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  natives.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  we  have  sometimes  lain  in  a 
tent  during  the  day  and  watched  hornets  which 
resembled  the  common  white-tail  hornet  of  the 
East,  catch  flies.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  do¬ 
ing  this,  at  once  shaved  off  the  wings  with  their 
strong  jaws  and  seemed  to  devour  a  part  of  the 
body,  dropping  a  portion.  Some  of  the  social 
wasps  lay  up  honey  like  the  bees.  In  September 
last  a  bald-faced  —  whitetail  —  hornet  was  seen 
gathering  honey  from  a  spike  of  goldenrod. 


Wasps  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  social 
and  the  solitary.  The  common  brown  wasps, 
the  ordinary  hornet  and  the  yellowjacket  are 
examples  of  social  wasps,  xwhile  the  mud  wasp 
is  an  example  of  the  solitary  group. 

The  female  blue  wasp — there  are  no  workers, 
neuters,  in  this  group — when  she  has  partly  com¬ 
pleted  her  nest  of  mud  deposits  in  it  an  egg,  and 
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in  the  same  cell  with  the  egg  places  several 
small  spiders  which  she  has  captured  and  stung, 
and  so  deprived  of  the  power  to  escape.  The 
cell  is  now  walled  up  and  another  is  built  ad¬ 
joining  it  in  which  the  operation  is  repeated, 
and  this  is  continued  until  the  eggs  have  all 
been  deposited,  when  the  nest  is  completed  and 
left.  After  the  egg  hatches,  the  grub  feeds  on 
the  food  prepared  for  it  until  ready  to  become 
a  pupa,  and,  at  last  when  it  becomes  a  perfect 
insect,  it  gnaws  its  way  out  through  the  walls 
of  its  clay  house. 

There  are  other  solitary  wasps,  just  as  there 
are  not  a  few  bees,  which  excavate  in  the  soil 


holes  or  burrows  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs,  providing  also  food  for  the  grub  to  feed 
on.  One  of  these  large  hunter  wasps,  perhaps 
twice  the  size  of  a  blue  wasp,  has  brown  head 
and  abdomen  and  a  bright  orange  thorax.  These 
may  often  be  seen  in  August  hard  at  work  ex¬ 
cavating  their  burrows.  They  are  notable  for 
their  large,  heavy  heads  and  for  their  bright 
colors.  Perhaps  this  is  the  species  known  as 
Sphcx  ichnemnonca,  or  it  may  belong  to  the 
genus  Ammophila.  They  dig  holes  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep,  beginning  by  removing  the 
surface  soil  or  sand  which  they  drop  near  the 
spot.  After  the  hole  is  begun  they  enter  it  head 
first,  backing  out  again  with  a  bit  of  sand.  This 
is  dropped  and  then  the  wasp  dives  down  for 
another  piece.  As  a  small  pile  of  sand  accumu¬ 
lates  where  the  wasp  has  dropped  the  material, 
the  insect,  after  backing  out  and  dropping  the 
pellet  that  it  carries,  pushes  away  behind  it  with 
its  hind  feet  the  loose  sand  on  which  it  stands. 

When  the  hole  has  been  dug  to  the  required 
depth,  the  wasp  flies  off  in  search  of  some  prey, 
stings  a  grasshopper  or  other  insect,  carries  it 
to  the  nest  and  in  a  moment  disappears  with  it 
in  the  hole.  No  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
it  deposits  its  egg  in  the  prey,  and  coming  to  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  again,  throws  sand  into  the 
hole  on  top  of  the  victim.  These  holes  are 
sometimes  made  in  sandy  soil  or  in  a  gravel 
path.  We  have  seen  them  made  in  the  bare 
earth  of  a  path  worn  across  a  mowing  lot. 

Once  in  mid-summer,  while  passing  such  an 
excavation  we  came  upon  a  large  Sphex  engaged 
in  transporting  its  prey  to  its  nest.  This  burden 
consisted  of  two  large  black  and  yellow-winged 
grasshoppers — the  ones  whose  sharp  and  loud 
cracklings  are  so  frequently  heard  in  mid-sum¬ 
mer.  The  two  grasshoppers  were  firmly  fast¬ 
ened  together,  and  each  one  was  half  as  long 
again  as  the  wasp.  The  load  she  was  trans¬ 
porting  must  have  been  many  times  her  own 
weight.  She  had  the  advantage  of  smooth  go¬ 
ing,  for  the  grasshoppers  lay  in  a  well-worn  path, 
but  she  could  move  them  only  a  few  inches  at 
a  time,  and  this  after  much  tugging.  Then  she 
flew  off  to  a  little  distance  to  rest.  During  the 
time  that  we  watched  her  she  moved  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  along  the  smooth 
path. 

These  hunter  wasps  are  widely  distributed  and 
of  varying  sizes  and  powers.  In  the  Southwest 
is  found  a  large  and  beautiful  species,  Pepsis, 
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known  as  the  tarantula  killer.  It  regularly 
makes  a  business  of  hunting  the  fierce  tarantula, 
which  is  very  much  afraid  of  it  and  in  every 
way  tries  to  escape  the  fatal  sting.  It  runs 
away  and  hides  if  it  can,  or  if  not  it  strives  to 
give  battle.  But  the  wasp  circles  about  it,  and 
when  the  favorable  opportunity  occurs,  darts  up¬ 
on  its  victim  and  stings  it.  Sometimes  a  single 
thrust  of  the  powerful  sting  is  enough,  or  again 
two  or  three  wounds  may  be  necessary  before 
the  spider  becomes  paralyzed,  but  when  it  loses 
the  power  of  motion,  the  wasp  seizes  the  body 
and  drags  it  to  the  hole  which  she  has  prepared. 

The  trap  door  spider  of  California,  which 
builds  for  occupancy  an  elaborate  silk-lined  tun¬ 
nel,  provided  with  a  trap  door  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  also  often  a  prey  to  a  large 
hunter  wasp,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  trap 
door  which  covers  the  spider's  tunnel  is  put 
there  as  a  protection  against  the  attacks  of  this 
wasp,  and  not  as  has  so  often  been  suggested 
to  conceal  the  burrow  from  man.  Certain  it  is 
— according  to  the  observations  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Treat — that  this  wasp  when  she  finds  an  open 
tunnel  of  the  trap  door  spider  enters  it  boldly 
and  soon  emerges  with  the  paralyzed  spider, 
which  she  uses  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by 
the  other  digging  wasps. 

Last  August  while  walking  through  a  garden 
the  eye  was  caught  by  a  brownish  lump,  about 
the  size  of  a  golf  ball  and  roughly  spherical, 
through  which  the  stem  of  a  crimson  rambler 
rose  seemed  to  run.  At  first  glance  it  looked 
like  an  ordinary  brown  oak  gall,  but  a  little 
closer  inspection  showed  that  it  was  made  of 
dried  road  mud.  There  was  no  hole  in  the 

mass,  and  nothing  to  indicate  what  it  was  or 

how  it  got  where  it  was.  Cutting  the  rose 
shoot  off  below  the  lump,  it  was  taken  home  and 
placed  on  a  plate  and  a  section  shaved  from  the 
side.  The  mud  was  solid  and  hard,  and  as  the 
table  knife  passed  through  it,  the  mud  took  a 

high  polish.  This  process  of  shaving  off  the 

nest  showed  that  within  it  near  the  surface  were 
at  least  three  white  grubs,  each  perhaps  some¬ 
what  less  than  a  half  inch  in  length  and  about 
half  as  wide  as  long.  This  was  the  nest  of  one 
of  the  solitary  wasps,  possibly  a  species  of 
Odynents.  Sometimes  these  nests  are  as  large 
as  a  hen’s  egg. 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  hunter 
wasps  discover  their  prey  by  flying  about  over 
the  ground  trusting  to  chance  and  observation 
to  throw  in  their  way  the  insects  they  need,  but 
there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  wasps  pos¬ 
sess  a  special  sense  which  enables  them  to  fol¬ 
low  their  prey  when  not  visible  to  them,  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  a  hound 
follows  the  track  of  a  rabbit  or  deer.  Many 
years  ago  a  letter  was  published  in  the  London 
Nature  from  C.  L.  W.  Merlin  to  Henry  Cecil, 
Esq.,  telling  of  a  curious  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Merlin  in  the  following  language: 

“I  was  sitting  one  summer  afternoon  at  an 
open  window  (my  bed  room)  looking  into  the 
garden,  when  I  was  surprised  to  observe  a  large 
and  rare  species  of  spider  run  across  the  window 
sill  in  a  crouching  attitude.  It  struck  me  the 
spider  was  evidently  alarmed  or  it  would  not 
have  so  fearlessly  approached  me.  It  hastened 
to  conceal  itself  under  the  projecting  edge  of 
the  window  sill  inside  the  room,  and  had  hardly 
done  so  when  a  fine  large  hunting  wasp  buzzed 
in  at  the  open  window  and  flew  about  the  room, 


evidently  in  search  of  something.  Finding  noth¬ 
ing,  the  wasp  returned  to  the  open  window  and 
settled  on  the  window  sill,  running  backward 
and  forward  as  a  dog  does  when  looking  or 
searching  for  a  lost  scent.  It  soon  alighted  on 
the  track  of  the  poor  spider  and  in  a  moment 
it  discovered  its  hiding  place,  darted  down  on 
it,  and  no  doubt  inflicted  a  wound  with  its  sting. 
The  spider  rushed  off  again  and  this  time  took 
refuge  under  the  bed,  trying  to  conceal  itself 
under  the  framework,  or  planks  which  supported 
the  mattress.  The  same  scene  occurred  here ; 
the  wasp  never  appeared  to  follow  the  spider 
by  sight,  but  ran  backward  and  forward  in  large 
circles  like  a  hound.  The  moment  the  trail  of 
the  spider  was  found,  the  wasp  followed  all  the 
turns  it  had  made  till  it  came  on  it  again.  The 
poor  spider  was  chased  from  hiding  place  to 
hiding  place,  out  of  the  bed  room,  across  a  pas¬ 
sage  and  into  the  middle  of  another  large  room 
where  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  repeated  stings 


inflicted  by  the  wasp,  rolling  itself  up  into  a 
ball.  The  wasp  then  took  possession  of  its  prey, 
and,  after  ascertaining  it  could  make  no  resist¬ 
ance,  tucked  it  up  under  its  very  long  hind  legs 
just  as  hawks  or  eagles  carry  off  their  quarry, 
and  was  just  flying  off  to  its  nest  when  I  inter¬ 
posed  and  secured  both  for  my  collection. 

ifc  j}:  ;Jc  :{:  Jje  sji  Jjc 

“I  am  certain  the  spider  left  no  web  behind 
it.  I  cannot  be  sure,  however,  that,  as  it  had 
evidently  been  attacked  by  the  wasp  before  en¬ 
tering  my  room,  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  may 
not  have  exuded  from  its  wounds,  which  may 
have  helped  the  wasp  in  tracking  it.  I  have  no 
doubt  myself  that  insects  have  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  probably  much  more  developed  than 
our  own.  No  one  *  *  *  who  has  sugared  for 
moths,  or  seen  the  largest  Sphingidce  hovering 
over  the  strongest  scented  flower  at  night,  or 
employed  a  caged  female  moth  as  a  lure  to  her 
male  admirers  can,  I  think,  doubt  this.  If  -  so, 
let  them  put  a  saucerful  of  honey  in  a  corner  of 
a  room  opening  into  a  garden,  throw  open  the 
mindow  and  see  how  soon  the  bees,  wasps,  etc., 
will  be  attracted  to  the  honey. 

“There  is  a  tradition  in  the  East  that  one  of 
the  tests  by  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  tried  to 
prove  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  was  placing  on 
a  table  before  him  two  bouquets,  one  of  artificial 
and  the  other  of  natural  flowers,  and  requiring 


that  he  should  say  which  were  the  real  and 
which  the  artificial  without  moving  from  his 
throne.  Solomon  ordered  the  windows  to  be 
thrown  open  and  in  flew  the  bees,  etc.,  which 
went  at  once  to  the  real  flowers. 

“Whether  the  senses  of  insects,  birds  and 
what  we  call  the  lower  creation  are  similar  to 
ours  in  every  respect  it  is  very  difficult  to  say. 
No  doubt  a  dog,  if  he  could  speak,  would  say 
a  man  had  not  the  sense  of  smell,  and  would 
prove  that  his  nose  was  worse  than  useless  to 
him.  An  eagle,  or  hawk,  would  say  that  men 
and  moles,  etc.,  have  only  the  rudiments  of 
eyes,  and  so  on. 

“Man,  with  five  very  imperfectly  developed 
senses  (who  can  say  that  there  are  not  twenty 
senses?),  is  the  only  animal  that  is  dogmatical 
and  denies  all  he  cannot  understand.’’ 


Studying  the  African  Elephant. 

Carl  E.  Akeley,  whose  adventures  with  Afri¬ 
can  mammals  are  so  well  known,  has  been  for 
two  years  in  British  East  Africa  making  collec¬ 
tions  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  and  especially  making  preparations  for  the 
group  of  elephants  for  the  African  Hall  in  the 
Museum.  He  has  been  trying  to  secure  ele- 
thants — as  nearly  perfect  as  possible — but  also 
lias  been  securing  studies  and  material  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  country  which  they  espe¬ 
cially  frequent.  He  speaks  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  bull  elephants  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Director  H.  C.  Bumpus  last  July  he  says: 

“Since  January  I  have  inspected  well  over  1,000 
elephants  here  and  in  Uganda,  but  have  not  been 
fortunate  in  finding  the  desired  perfect  specimen. 
I  am  determined  that  the  old  bull  shall  be  as 
near  right  as  possible,  even  if  it  takes  another 
year.  Uganda  is  undoubtedly  the  place  to  get 
big  elephants,  but  they  are  becoming  rare.  They 
are  hounded  incessantly  by  sportsmen,  poachers, 
traders  and  natives.  The  wonder  is  that  there 
is  a  good  one  left.  One  that  we  shot  in  Uganda 
carried  tusks  of  seventy  to  eighty  pounds'  weight, 
but  owing  to  the  huge  bulk  of  the  animal  they 
appeared  small.  This  elephant  was  of  size  suffi¬ 
cient  to  carry  200-pound  tusks  gracefully.” 


Membership  in  the  A.  0.  U. 

The  American  Ornithologists’  Union,  whose 
annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Washington, 
Nov.  14-17  next,  desires  to  increase  its  member¬ 
ship,  which  now  amounts  to  less  than  1,000. 

Membership  in  the  A.  O.  U.  costs  only  $3  per 
year,  which  includes  initiation  and  a  subscription 
to  the  Auk,  the  illustrated  quarterly  of  the  Union 
issued  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and  de¬ 
voted  to  the  scientific  and  popular  study  of  birds. 
All  persons  who  are  interested  in  any  aspect  of 
bird  life  ought  to  become  associate  members  of 
the  Union,  and  all  proper  persons  may  become 
so  by  letting  their  wish  to  join  be  known  to  Dr. 
Jonathan  Dwight,  Jr..  Treasurer,  134  West 
Seventy-first  street.  New  York  city. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  dealers  in  cage  birds  held 
to  consider  the  recent  adverse  decision  by  the 
highest  court  of  England,  the  suggestion  was 
made  and  well  received  that  licenses  be  required 
of  those  who  capture  live  birds  for  the  cage  bird 
trade. 
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The  Homing  Sense  of  Some  Terns. 

In  1907  Dr.  John  B.  Watson,  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  made  some  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  homing  instinct  of  the  noddy  and 
sootj'  terns,  at  the  Tortugas  colony  near  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  He  took  from  their  home  birds  of 
these  species  and  liberated  them  at  a  distance 
in  order  to  learn  whether,  and  how  soon,  they 
would  return  to  their  breeding  grounds.  The 
report  of  the  work  done  in  1907  is  to  be  found 
in  publication  103  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

A  similar  set  of  experiments  were  conducted 
in  the  year  1910,  and  of  these  Dr.  Watson  spoke 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Audubon  Societies  this  week.  Efforts 
were  made  to  free  the  birds  at  Galveston,  New 
York,  Mobile  and  other  points  less  distant,  but 
the  weather  conditions  were  almost  uniformly 
unfavorable  for  the  experiments.  Moreover,  it 
was  not  until  this  year  that  it  was  learned  that 
the  birds  to  be  set  free  ought  to  be  shipped  in 
individual  cages,  so  that  they  can  receive  indi¬ 
vidual  attention.  A  large  cage  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  would  save  many  birds.  Dr.  Watson 
found,  in  a  number  of  cases,  that  many  birds 
died  either  from  starvation  or  were  trampled 
to  death.  The  birds  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
tendency  to  perch,  and  when  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
are  put  in  a  single  cage,  they  seem  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  climb  up  and  perch  on  each 
other,  with  the  result  that  many  are  seriously 
injured. 

On  May  18  a  shipment  of  twelve  noddy  terns, 


twelve  sooties  and  four  man-of-war  birds  were 
sent  to  Key  West  on  their  way  to  Galveston. 
The  connection  with  the  Galveston  boat  was  not 
made,  and  the  birds  were  set  free  in  Key  West 
Harbor  sixty-five  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of 
Bird  Key.  The  weather  was  stormy.  All  the 
noddies  returned,  but  the  time  varied  from  seven¬ 
teen  and  one-half  hours  to  two  days  fifteen  hours. 
Of  the  sooties  ten  returned,  three  in  about  seven¬ 
teen  and  one-half  hours,  while  some  were  eight, 
nine  or  eleven  dfiys  in  returning.  This  shows  a 
long  memory  for  the  nest  locality  and  nest  mate. 
Birds  released  in  New  York  Harbor  did  not  re¬ 
turn.  They  were  in  poor  condition  through  lack 
of  food.  Two  of  a  lot  set  free  on  the  way,  365 
miles  from  Bird  Key,  returned,  one  at  the  end 
of  four  days,  another  after  five  weeks. 

Of  three  noddies  and  four  sooties  released  in 
the  open  waters  of  the  gulf,  about  460  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Bird  Key,  two  noddies  returned  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  having  flown  against  heavy 
winds.  None  of  the  sooties  returned.  Of  the 
birds  released  at  Mobile  none  came  back. 

In  Dr.  Watson’s  earlier  report  he  stated  that 
terns  are  never  seen  in  the  water  unless  they 
fall  in  by  accident.  .  This  year  he  made  tests  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  birds  to  rest  on  the  water 
and  to  leave  it  again.  He  confined  the  birds  in 
a  large  wire  cage  placed  in  water.  Noddies  and 
sooties  swam  easily  on  the  water,  after  having 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  cage,  but  the  former  were 
much  more  at  home  there,  folding  the  wings 
tightly  against  the  body  and  holding  breast  and 
tail  feathers  high  above  the  water.  The  sooties, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  not  at  all  at  home.  They 


kept  their  heads  and  tails  barely  out  of  the 
water  and  often  kept  their  wings  stretched  out. 
The  next  morning  one  sooty  was  dead  and  the 
other  was  barely  alive.  It  recovered,  however, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  sun.  In  similar  ex¬ 
periments  tried  later,  small  wooden  floats  were 
put  in  the  cage.  On  these  both  noddies  and 
sooties  rested,  making  little  effort  to  get  out  of 
the  cage,  and  both  species  were  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  after  a  night  so  spent.  This  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  that  while  the  noddy  tern  can 
spend  the  night  on  the  water  and  be  little  the 
worse  for  it,  the  sooty  tern  will  perish  unless  it 
finds  floating  driftwood  or  something  on  which 
it  may  rest. 


More  Pigeon  Reports. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Oct.  20. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Andrew  Allgair,  of  Sayreville,  N. 
J.,  about  six  miles  southwest  of  this  city,  told 
me  recently  that  on  Sept.  19,  while  on  the  South 
River  marshes  not  far  from  the  village,  he 
started  three  wild  pigeons,  which  got  up  very 
close  to  him  and  his  companion.  Having  in 
former  years  shot  and  netted  wild  pigeons  in 
Hunterdon  and  Somerset  counties  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  he  well  knows  the  birds  by  sight  and  says 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  mistaken  doves 
for  pigeons,  the  former  being  quite  common, 
though  not  occurring  in  large  flocks.  The 
pigeons  which  he  claims  to  have  seen  were  the 
first  to  be  observed  in  this  locality,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  in  many  years. 

J.  Lawrence  Kearny. 


The  First  Story  of  a  Sheep  Hunt. 

New  York,  Oct.  12.  —  Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  picked  up  on  an  old  bookstand  in 
this  city  the  other  day  a  volume  of  the  European 
Magazine  and  London  Review  for  the  year  1803. 

Looking  through  the  time-stained  pages,  filled 
with  extremely  interesting  matter,  illustrating  the 
social  life  and  political  spirit  of  the  day — 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  live  topic  for  Lon¬ 
doners  just  then — I  came  upon  an  extract  from 
the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser.  This,  I  think, 
must  be  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  the 
mountain  sheep  and  sheep  hunting.  We  must 
put  ourselves  back  a  hundred  years  to  realize  the 
interest  that  the  account  must  have  had  for  the 
reader  of  that  day.  Lewis  and  Clark  had  not 
then  returned  from  their  trip  across  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  no  description  of  the  mountain  sheep 
had  yet  been  written  except  the  old  one  by  the 
Spanish  historians,  arid  what  that  description 
meant  no  one  knew.  I  append  the  account. 

_ _  C.  B.  R. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MY-ATTIC,  OR 
MOUNTAIN-RAM. 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser.] 

In  the  fall  of  1800  I  was  on  an  excurfion  on 
horfeback  through  the  plains  that  are  fituated 


between  the  Safcatchevan  and  Miffouri  rivers, 
along  the  rocky  mountains  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Thompfon,  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  Weft 
Company’s  employ,  five  Canadians,  and  an  In¬ 
dian  guide.  Returning  back  to  the  North,  we 
followed  the  courfe  of  the  Bow  River,  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  with  a  view  of  exam  ii'- 
ing  them,  and  on  the  30th  of  November,  at  noon, 
we  halted  at  the  foot  of  the  firft  ridge  to  graze 
our  horfes,  and  afeertain  our  latitude.  At  a 
little  diftance  a-head  appeared  a  herd  of  fmall 
animals,  which  we  took  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the 
Deer,  in  that  country  very  numerous. 

While  Mr.  Thompfon  was  taking  his  meridian 
altitude,  I  went  forward  with  the  Indian  to  have 
a  fhot,  and,  on  a  nearer  approach,  was  very  much 
furprized  to  find,  inftead  of  Deer,  a  herd  of 
about  twenty  animals  that  were  utterly  unknown 
to  me.  Pleafed  with  this  difeovery,  I  advanced 
very  cautioufly,  keeping  myfelf  concealed  from 
their  view,  to  the  diftance  of  about  fixty  yards. 
Here  I  halted,  and  was  examining  them  with  all 
the  curiofity  natural  for  a  man  to  feel  on  fee¬ 
ing  any  unufual  appearance ;  when  the  Indian, 
impatient  at  my  delay,  and  fearful  of  difeovery, 
fired  his  gun,  and  killed  a  female  on  the  fpot. 
The  herd,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  gun,  took 
tc  flight,  and  made  for  the  rocks.  Angry  at  the 


Indian’s  impatience,  I  purfued  them  with  eager- 
nefs — he  followed,  and  in  the  courfe  of  the 
afternoon  we  killed  four  more,  two  of  which 
were  young  ones.  I  had  the  fatisfaction  to  fhoot 
a  large  male,  whofe  motions  appeared  to  guide 
the  flight  of  the  reft ;  his  fuperior  fize  and 
enormous  horns  made  him  the  particular  object 
of  my  purfuit,  and  I  have  preferved  his  fkin, 
with  a  view  of  prefenting  it  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London. 

During  the  winter,  I  had  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  hunting  this  tribe,  which  has  enabled  me 
to  make  a  few  obfervations  on  it,  that  may  be 
of  advantage  to  Naturalifts,  in  afeertaining  the 
genus  or  fpecies  of  the  animal.  The  dimenfions 
of  the  above  male,  taken  on  the  fpot  where  he 
was  killed,  namely,  longitude  115.30.  Weft,  and 
latitude  50.  North,  are  as  follows ;  viz.  length 
from  the  nofe  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  5  feet; 
length  of  the  tail,  4  inches;  circumference  round 
the  body,  4p2-feet ;  he  ftands  3%  feet  high ; 
length  of  the  horn,  3Y2  feet ;  and  girth  at  the 
head,  ip[  feet.  The  horn  is  of  the  circular  kind, 
proceeding  in  a  triangle  from  the  head  like  that 
of  the  ram ;  in  fhort,  this  animal  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  the  deer  and  the  fheep,  having 
the  body  and  hair  of  the  former,  with  the  head 
and  horns  of  the  latter. 
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The  Crees,  or  Kniftianeaux,  diftinguifh  this 
animal  by  the  name  of  My- Attic,  or  the  Ugly 
Rein  Deer.  The  Slave  Nations,  comprehending 
Blood  Indians,  Piecans,  and  Black  Feet  Indians, 
call  it  Emo-ki-ca^now,  which  alfo  means  a 
fpecies  of  the  deer;  but  the  Canadians  who  ac¬ 
companied  me,  at  firft  fight,  named  it  le  Belier 
dcs  Montagues  (the  Mountain  Ram).  It  is  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  it 
generally  frequents  the  higheft  regions  which 
produce  any  vegetation,  though  fometimes  it  de- 
fcends  to  feed  to  the  bottom  of  the  vallies,  from 
whence,  on  the  leaft  alarm,  it  returns  to  the 
molt  inacceffible  precipices,  where  the  hunter 
can  feldom  follow  it.  His  appearance,  though 
rather  clumfey,  is  expreffive  of  active  ftrength ; 
and  the  nimblenefs  of  his  motion  is  (urprifing; 
he  bounds  from  one  rock  to  another  with  as 
much  facility  as  the  goat,  and  makes  his  way 
through  places  quite  impracticable  to 
any  other  animals,  in  that  country,  with¬ 
out  wings.  I  know  no  animal  which 
encourages  purfuit  fo  much  as  this ;  in 
his  flight  he  frequently  turns  back  and 
ftares  at  the  hunter  with  a  kind  of 
ftupid  curiofity,  which  is  often  fatal  to 
him.  This  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  his  ignorance  of  man,  the 
mountains  being  fo  horribly  defolate, 
that  they  are  but  little  frequented,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  by  fome  ftraggling  war 
parties  of  the  natives. 

The  Mountain-Ram,  or  Sheep,  though 
not  numerous,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
confiderable  numbers  in  fome  parts  of 
the  mountains,  from  latitude  54  fouth- 
ward.  I  have,  on  feveral  occafions, 
feen  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty,  but  gen¬ 
erally  not  more  than  two  or  three  of 
them  together.  Frequently  I  have  been 
entertained  with  a  view  of  one  of  them 
looking  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
feveral  hundred  yards  above  my  head, 
fcarcely  appearing  bigger  than  a  crow, 
and  bidding  defiance  to  all  approach. 

Thefe  frightful  fituations  are  quite 
natural  to  them;  they  run  up  declivities  of  hard 
fnow,  or  rough  ice,  with  facility.  Purfuing  them 
in  thefe  fituations,  I  have  been  obliged  to  cut 
fteps  with  my  knife,  where  they  paffed  without 
difficulty.  Sometimes  you  think  their  progrefs 
is  ftopped  by  a  chafm,  or  projecting  rock;  but 
if  you  attempt  too  near  an  approach,  at  one 
bound  the};,  are  out  of  your  reach. 

The  female  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
male,  except  that  her  fize  is  much  lefs,  and  fhe 
has  only  a  fmall  black  ftraight  horn,  like  that 
of  the  goat;  the  co’or  and  texture  of  the  hair 
are  the  fame  in  both,  and  they  are  all  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  white  rump  and  dark  tail.  In 
other  refpects,  the  female  greatly  refembles  the 
fheep,  in  her  general  figure,  and  particularly  in 
the  timid,  good-natured  caft  of  the  countenance. 

In  winter  they  frequent  the  fouthern  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  mountains,  to  enjoy  the  fun-fhine,  the 
lower  regions  and  the  vallies,  at  that  feafon, 
being  covered  with  a  great  depth  of  fnow.  The 
flefh  of  the  female,  and  of  the  young  male,  is 
a  great  delitacy ;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  much 
more  delicate  than  any  other  kind  of  venifon; 
and  the  Indians,  who  live  entirely  on  animal 
food,  and  muft  be  epicures  in  the  choice  of 
flefh,  agree,  that  the  flefh  of  the  My-Attic  is  the 
fweeteft  in  the  foreft. 


[My-Attic  is  the  narrator’s  form  of  spelling  the 
Cree  word  for  sheep,  which  Sir  John  Richard¬ 
son  (Fauna  Boreali-Americana,  Part  I.,  Mam¬ 
malia,  p.  271)  spells  My-Attehk.  Father  La- 
combe,  in  his  “Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  des 
Cris,”  spells  it  Mayattik.  The  Blackfeet  to-day 
call  the  sheep  E  mah  ki'  kin  I,  said  to  mean  big- 
head. 

The  account  here  reproduced  from  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser  is  unquestionably  the 
earliest  account  of  mountain  sheep  hunting,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest  description  of  the  mountain 
sheep  in  its  northern  home  written. 

When  Fathers  Piccolo  and  de  Salvatierra  es¬ 
tablished  their  mission  in  California  they  re¬ 
ported  “two  sorts  of  deer  that  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  of.  We  call  them  sheep,  because  they  some¬ 
what  resemble  ours  in  make.  The  first  sort  is 
as  large  as  a  calf  of  one  or  two  years  old;  its 


head  is  much  like  that  of  a  stag,  and  its  horns, 
which  are  very  large,  are  like  those  of  a  ram  ; 
its  tail  and  ears  are  speckled  and  shorter  than 
a  stag’s,  but  its  hoof  is  large,  round  and  cleft 
as  an  ox’s.  I  have  eaten  of  these  beasts;  their 
flesh  is  very  tender  and  de.icious.” 

A  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  California, 
written  by  Father  Miguel  Venegas,  a  Mexican 
Jesuit,  and  published  at  Madrid  in  1758,  gives  a 
description  and  figure  of  the  “taye  or  Californian 
deer”  which  is  absolutely  unmistakable,  yet 
Father  Venegas’  description  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  old  priest  who  wrote  about  this  ani¬ 
mal  fifty  years  before. 

David  Thompson,  whom  the  writer  of  this  ac¬ 
count  accompanied,  was  a  famous  astronomer, 
geographer,  explorer  and  fur  trader,  and  the 
earliest  map  maker  of  the  great  Northwest.  Fie 
was  born  April  30,  1770,  and  died  Feb.  16,  1857, 
having  almost  reached  the1  great  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  Though  a  fur  trader  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  Thompson  was  above  all  a  mathematician, 
a  geographer  and  a  traveler  over  the  whole 
Northwest,  of  which  he  made  many  maps,  one 
of  which  is  reproduced  in  Francis  P.  Harper's 
edition  of  the  Journals  of  Alexander  Henry  and 
David  Thompson,  edited  by  Elliott  Coues. 
Thompson’s  work,  though  of  the  greatest  im¬ 


portance  and  value,  is  quite  forgotten,  except  by 
a  very  few  persons,  and  even  to  those  persons 
it  is  to-day  of  only  slight  interest.  As  Dr. 
Coues  says,  however,  “the  world  can  never  be 
allowed  to  forget  the  discoverer  of  the  sources 
of  the  Columbia,  the  first  white  man  who  ever 
voyaged  on  the  upper  reaches  and  main  upper 
iributaries  of  that  mighty  river,  the  pathfinder 
of  more  than  one  way  across  the  Continental 
Divide  from  Saskatchewan  and  Athabaskan  to 
Columbian  waters,  the  greatest  geographer  of  his 
day  in  British  America,  and  the  maker  of  what 
was  then  by  far  its  greatest  map — that  ‘Map  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  of  the  Province  of 
Canada.  From  actual  survey  during  the  years 
1792  to  1812.’  ” 

To  be  carried  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  the  very  first  year  of  the 
nineteenth  and  to  have  reproduced  for  us  an 
absolute  account  of  mountain  sheep 
hunting  no  years  old  and  previously 
not  known  to  exist,  seems  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  is  interesting. — Editor.] 


Bears  Abundant. 

Linville  Falls,  N.  C.,  Oct.  20. — 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  The  bear 
hunting  season  has  been  auspiciously 
opened.  After  several  bootless  hunts, 
in  which  the  mountaineers  and  their 
hounds  started  up  and  pursued  several 
bears,  they  succeeded  in  getting  two  last 
week.  One  day  the  woods  and  the 
canon  of  the -Linville  River  were  full 
of  hunters  and  hounds.  They  jumped 
three  bears,  killed  one  and  wounded  an¬ 
other.  As  on  previous  hunts  they  could 
easily  have  killed  all  the  bears  they  saw 
if  they  had  been  armed  with  bear-kill¬ 
ing  weapons.  As  it  was  they  had  light 
single  barrel  shotguns,  revolvers  and 
two  or  three  rifles.  The  men  with 
rifles  had  no  shots  and  the  others  could 
not  ki  1  until  the  dogs  cornered  the 
bear  or  put  it  up  a  tree,  so  the  shot¬ 
guns  could  pour  in  buckshot  and  the  revolvers 
get  in  their  work  at  close  range.  The  small  bear 
killed  was  dispatched  among  the  dogs  with  shot¬ 
guns  and  a  big  revolver. 

Early  next  morning  about  fifteen  of  the  hur. 
ters  started  out  to  find  the  wounded  bear.  Tha, 
one  was  not  found,  but  John  Wiseman,  who  has 
killed  fifteen  bears  about  here,  jumped  a  fresh 
one,  followed  it  alone,  and  as  it  was  fat  and 
unused  to  traveling,  it  climbed  a  ta’l  pine  to  get 
away  from  the  dogs.  Wiseman  fired  two  charges 
of  buckshot  into  it  from  directly  below,  when  the 
bear  fell  about  fifty  feet  among  the  dogs.  He 
was  still  full  of  fight  and  rolled  down  hill  into 
a  small  creek,  where  he  settled  with  several  dogs 
before  Wiseman  silenced  him  with  three  or  four 
loads  of  buckshot.  This  was  a  fine  specimen,  fat 
and  clean  of  fur,  with  perfect  long  claws,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  quietly  lying  about  getting 
his  fill  of  acorns  and  perhaps  occasionally  a  pig, 
as  one  man  has  had  seventeen  hogs  killed  by 
bears  within  three  or  four  miles  of  this  place. 
This  bear  was  killed  within  two  miles,  and  the 
one  of  the  day  before  within  a  mile  of  Linville 
Falls.  And  still  there  are  more,  the  hunters  say. 
The  acorn  crop  is  the  heaviest  this  year  that  has 
been  known  for  many  years,  and  this  attracts  the 
bears.  Frank  W.  Bicknell. 


From  Venegas’  “A  Natural  and  Civil  History  of 
California” — Madrid,  1758. 
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Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 

A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 

Woods. 

x. — INDIANS  AND  WOOD  PHILOSOPHY. 

Uncle  Hi’s  range  of  mental  vision  may  be 
limited  and  obstructed,  and  he  may  say  things 
that  will  not  bear  the  closest  analysis,  but  that 
does  not  alter  or  neutralize  the  positive  state¬ 
ment  that  he  is  a  philosopher.  On  the  contrary, 
when  a  man’s  mental  vision  is  obstructed  and  he 
begins  to  babble  epigrams,  with  or  without  mean¬ 
ing,  civilization  calls  him  a  philosopher.  Uncle 
Hi  doesn’t  babble,  but  he  does  philosophize,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  little  else  to  do  here.  And  he 
says  some  mighty  good  things,  too. 

We  were  discussing  the  mountain  wilderness 
as  it  is  to-day  and,  naturally,  our  thoughts  ran 
back  to  the  conditions  in  early  days  when  no 
white  man  dared  enter  here  and  when  the  In¬ 
dians,  even,  avoided  the  central  portion  to  con¬ 
gregate  chiefly  on  the  southern  boundaries.  We 
also  recalled  the  atrocities  of  the  eastern  bound¬ 
aries  as  related  in  history  and  often  referred  to 
in  Cooper’s  “Leatherstocking  Tales.”  Civilization 
moved  slowly  in  those  days,  it  seemed,  and  we 
remarked  on  that  fact,  also.  Uncle  Hi  listened 
intently,  and  at  last  he  spoke: 

"When  I  first  came  inter  these  woods,  I  wan’t 
much  more  than  a  boy.  Injuns  were  skeerce  in 
those  days,  as  most  of  ’em  had  gone  north  ’er 
died.  Down  around  Long  Lake  West  there  was 
a  few,  the  Sabattis  fambly  being  the  chief  ones. 
When  I  first  knew  ’em  there  was  father,  mother, 
son  and  darter.  The  mother  died,  I’m  thinking, 
an’  that  left  the  three.  The  ole  man  an  the 
darter  were  agin’  the  whites  at  every  turn  and 
never  would  try  to  make  up  with  ’em,  but 
Mitchell  Sabattis,  the  boy,  was  more  sociable  like. 
He  wuz  a  purty  decent  sort  of  feller  and  a  good 
hunter  an’  trapper.  He’s  still  livin  ,  but  he  s  an 
ole  man  now  an’  don't  do  much  guidin’.  Lie’s 
rich  fer  the  woods,  an’  it  all  came  about  by  his 
being  guide  for  a  history-writin’  feller  [J.  1. 
Headley]  that  came  inter  the  woods  sick. 
Mitchell  took  this  history  man  all  over  the  lower 
end  of  the  woods  and  as  far  north  as-  Tuppers, 
an’  he  did  such  good  work  that  the  history  feller 
wrote  all  about  him.  After  that  anybody  that 
came  into  the  woods  from  the  southeast  wanted 
Mitchell  to  guide  ’em.  He  had  lots  to  do  and 
made  a  lot  of  money  an’  bought  a  island  down 
below.  When  the  railroad  is  finished  he  will 
have  a  good  thing  out  of  it  an’  his  land.  ’ 

[Mitchell  Sabattis  died  some  three  years  ago.] 
“The  best  guides  in  these  woods  in  the  arly 
days,”  Uncle  Hi  continued,  “came  from  over  to¬ 
ward  Lake  Champlain,  an’  aroun’  Plattsburg. 
The  whole  woods  wuz  their  range,  while  the 
southern  guides  never  came  much  north  of  Little 
Tupper.  Those  eastern  guides  were  fine  fellows 
and  they  wuz  the  ones  to  tell  the  Injun  stories. 
I  have  hearn  ’em  tell  yarns  that  made  my  blood 
boil  about  whole  famblies  o'  settlers  bein 
massacreed  and  their  cabins  burned.  Wanderin 
bands  of  Injuns  then  yawhooped  aroun’  the 
woods  and  their  only  joy  was  in  blood  an’  scalps. 
I  don’t  s’pose  the  true  history  of  those  arly  days 
ever  will  be  told,  fer  it’s  too  late  now,  and  no 
one  took  it  down  while  it  wuz  goin’  on.  When  I 
rikollect  the  stories  I  used  to  hear  from  the  ole 
hunters,  it  brings  me  aroun’  to  what  you’ve  jest 
said  about  civilization  movin’  slow  in  those  days. 
I’ve  thought  about  it  a  whole  lot— thought  about 
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the  poor  wimin  and  babies  that  died  in  this 
wilderness  ’cause  the  devil  Injuns  wanted  blood 
and  scalps— an’  I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
civilization  was  held  back  two  hundred  years 
’cause  some  fellow  wan’t  smart  enough  to  invent 
a  repeatin’  rifle  at  the  proper  moment.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  fine  bit  of 
woods  philosophy?  The  psychological  moment 
for  the  repeating  rifle  no  doubt  was  when  the 
brave  pioneers  were  trying  to  win  their  way  into 
the  wilderness,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  any  one, 
aside  from  Uncle  Hi,  ever  thought  of  the  fact. 

On  another  occasion  Uncle  Hi  had  been  out 
to  the  railroad  after  the  mail.  He  brought  in 
letters  for  both  of  us  and  a  single  copy  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  Who  was  kind  enough  to  send 
that  paper  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  the  first 
one  I  have  seen  since  I  came  to  the  woods.  As 
a  matter  of  course  we  mentally  devoured  it  from 
date  line  to  the  last  advertisement  on  the  last 
page.  We  had  not  known  how  much  we  missed 
the  news  of  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  we  were 
not  at  all  gratified  by  what  we  read.  On  its  first 
page  were  six  articles,  all  too  significant  of  the 
greed  that  infests  our  so-called  civilization,  as 
well  as  its  lack  of  moral  force.  Each  of  these 
articles  told  of  some  good  man  or  woman  “gone 
wrong,”  financially  or  socially.  After  we  had 
read  the  paper  carefully  we  drifted  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  its  contents.  Those  articles  detailing- 
woeful  and  criminal  wrongdoings  especially 
formed  a  topic  for  conversation.  We  had  quite 
forgotten  that,  in  the  world  of  communities, 
such  things  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence,  for 
we  had  been  living  with  honest  trees  and  moun¬ 
tains  for  weeks.  Hence,  we  were  shocked  into 
remarking  that  the  world  seemed  to  be  quite 
unanimously  going  wrong.  Uncle  Hi,  as  usual, 
listened  intently  and  expectorated  vehemently. 
At  last  he  broke  in : 

“Boys,  I’ve  hearn  a  lot  about  the  crooked 
things  in  the  settlements.  Men  who  have  been 
in  here  have  told  me,  and  out  to  the  railroad  it’s 
been  talked  about.  I’ve  hearn  this  talk,  an’  I’ve 
stopped  at  the  big  huttel  a  lot  on  my  way  after 
the  mail.  I’ve  studied  the  men  and  wimin  that 
come  up  to  that  huttel  to  spend  the  summer  in 
the  mountains.  They’re  a  poor  lot  in  every  way 
’cept  money.  Ye  see  the  wimin  settin’  around 
on  the  porches,  all  dressed  fit  to  kill  and  nussing 
long-haired  dogs,  while  their  own  children  are 
rompin’  around  in  care  of  a  hired  girl,  or  nuss, 
I  believe  they  call  ’em.  An’  when  bedtime  comes 
these  same  hired  girls  tote  these  children  off  an’ 
put  ’em  to  bed,  while  mammy  changes  her  dress 
in  order  to  give  the  dog  a  change  of  scene.  An’ 
the  men  smoke  an’  drink  an’  gamble  in  one  way 
or  another  an’  pay  no  ’tention  to  wife  or  children 
— s’m  other  man  pays  ’tention  to  the  wife,  an’ 
only  the  hired  girl,  for  so  much  a  week,  pays 
’tention  to  the  little  tikes.  So  I’ve  seen  this  sort 
of  thing  ever  since  the  huttel  was  built.  Now, 
when  I  see  these  babies  brought  up  by  hired 
girls  while  their  daddies  and  mammies  dawdle 
keerds  and  dogs,  and  then,  right  on  top  of  it,  I 
hear  about  men  and  wimin  out  in  the  settle¬ 
ments  goin’  clean  wrong  in  money  and  other 
ways,  I  feel  that  I  can  ’count  for  it.  The  trouble 
with  the  world  right  now  is  that  mother’s  knee 
has  gone  out  of  bizness.” 

Is  it  not  the  truth  that  the  old  man  spoke? 
It  may  not  explain  all  that  makes  for  evil  and 
ill  in  the  world,  but  the  moral  force  of  other 
days,  commonly  known  as  “mother’s  knee,”  is 


not  as  potent  in  these  days  as  it  should  be.  At 
any  rate  Uncle  Hi’s  homely  philosophy  is  worth 
consideration  as  well  as  preservation  in  ink. 

Fred  L.  Purdy. 


Game  in  North  Carolina. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  Oct.  11. — Editor  Forest 
mid  Stream:  The  fishing  season  is  over.  It  has 
not  been  a  very  satisfactory  one,  because  of  the 
rains  that  seldom  allowed  our  waters  to  get 
clear.  But  I  am  looking  forward  now,  not  back¬ 
ward,  and  as  the  days  grow  cooler  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  air  that  begins  to  call  us  to  the 
fields  and  woods.  I  have  a  very  fine  young  Irish 
setter  that  I  count  on  much  after  the  season 
opens. 

In  this  State  we  have  a  very  absurd  system 
of  game  laws.  For  instance  in  Henderson  coun¬ 
ty  the  open  season  for  all  game  except  squirrels 
is  Nov.  15  to  March  15.  In  the  adjoining  county 
of  Transylvania  the  season  opens  Nov.  1,  while 
in  Clay  county  it  is  Dec.  1,  and  so  on  in  the 
different  ninety-six  counties  of  the  State.  No 
one  man  knows  them  all,  and  each  Legislature 
keeps  them  “on  the  move.”  I  shall  try  to  keep 
up  with  the  dates  in  my  county  and  adjoining 
counties  if  I  can.  . 

The  partridges- — quail — are  plentiful  in  the  up¬ 
lands  I  am  told.  My  setter  pointed  three  large 
coveys  one  afternoon  while  out  with  me  recently 
as  I  walked  through  a  large  field,  and  she  held 
her  points  well  and  did  not  offer  to  dash  after 
the  birds  when  they  rose. 

I  always  train  my  own  dogs  and  think  that 
when  a  trainer  is  employed,  the  owner  should 
be  with  the  trainer  for  at  least  one  day  to  note 
his  methods  of  handling  if  the  best  results  are 
desired.  The  call  of  the  wild  grows  on  me  and 
I  am  now  thinking  of  a  trip  with  one  or  two 
friends  in  the  great  Smoky  Mountains,  on  a 
bear  hunt. 

Deer  are  on  the  increase  in  parts  of  our 
mountains,  and  under  our  present  law  cannot 
be  run  with  hounds,  nor  can  any  but  bucks  be 
killed.  If  this  law  is  not  revoked  by  the  next 
Legislature,  the  increase  must  soon  be  marked 
if  the  law  is  enforced. 

It  takes  something  more  than  a  lazy  man  to 
stalk  an  old  buck  and  bag  him,  but  on  a  stand 
or  runway  with  dogs  after  it  any  man  can  shoot 
a  deer.  Yet  I  have  seen  men  who  could  not 
hit  the  broad  side  of  a  barn  when  the  cry  of 
a  pack  of  dogs  begin  to  draw  near  them. 

The  ruffed  grouse,  “my  friend,  the  partridge,” 
is  now  drumming  again.  He  is  always  interest¬ 
ing,  but  never  more  so  than  when  on  an  old  log, 
and  always  on  the  qui  vive  then,  every  few 
minutes  drumming. 

Let  the  sportsman  who  attempts  then  to  tackle 
him  be  careful  to  catch  the  last  beats  of  my 
friend’s  drum,  else  he  may  go  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  whence  the  drumming  came. 
It  takes  a  correct  ear.  Once  having  surely  lo¬ 
cated  your  grouse,  go  right  for  him ;  if  you 
creep  and  he  hears  you  he  will  be  gone  on  your 
arrival.  Otherwise  he  takes  you  for  a  cow  pos¬ 
sibly.  Ernest  L.  Ewbank. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Lazos  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Ducks  and  Duck  Shooting. 

Most  gunners  know — but  not  all — that  nature 
has  divided  ducks  into  two  broad  classes,  the 
divers,  and  the  non-divers.  Ducks  of  the  first 
class,  having  their  feet  or  paddles  well  behind, 
can,  by  diving,  obtain  their  food  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  even  quite  deep  water.  The  non-diver, 
on  the  contrary,  feeds  on  the  flats  or  in  water 
so  shallow,  that  the  bottom  can  be  reached  by 
the  head  and  neck  only  being  put  under  water. 

The  object  of  these  different  organizations  is 
evidently  to  increase  the  range  of  their  food. 
The  divers  readily  reach  the  marine  plants,  which 
grow  on  the  bottom,  and  the  smaller  Crustacea 
and  insects,  also  found  there;  whereas  the  non¬ 
divers  consume  the  food  found  at  or  near  the 
surface,  or  on  the  flats  or  mud-banks  tempo¬ 
rarily  left  bare. 

The  divers  needing  light  for  their  search  for 
food  in  deep  water,  feed  almost  wholly  in  the 
day  time.  The  non-divers  on  the  contrary,  feed 
principally  at  night,  and  are  guided  probably 
to  their  food  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which  in 
most  of  the  class  is  quite  acute. 

Ducks  are  large  feeders.  To  propel  a  body 
of  several  pounds’  weight  through  the  air,  at  a 
speed  of  50  or  60  miles  an  hour,  requires  great 
expenditure  of  muscular  energy,  which  can  only 
be  supplied  by  much  nourishment.  Besides, 
ducks  are  cold  weather  birds,  and  their  animal 
heat  must  be  kept  up  by  much  fuel  in  the  form 
of  food.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  how  in¬ 
geniously  nature  has  provided  for  the  multipli¬ 
cation  and  liberal  support  of  waterfowl,  by 
doubling  as  it  were  their  feeding  grounds,  and 
making  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  surface  and 
shores  of  the  water,  tributary  to  their  support. 

The  different  habits  of  these  two  classes  of 
ducks  perhaps  explain  the  extraordinary  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  mental  endowment.  The  non¬ 
divers  are  very  intelligent  birds  and  in  their 
keenness  of  observation  and  power  of  drawing 
inferences  as  to  danger  from  very  slight  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  are  equal  to,  if  they  do  not 
surpass  man. 

The  divers,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  sea 
coot,  the  canvasback,  the  redhead,  the  bluebill 
or  bay  widgeon,  etc.,  are  dull  birds,  with  ap¬ 
parently  limited  observation,  and  are  slow  to 
avoid  danger.  But  this  class  of  ducks  live  and 
feed  on  broad  waters,  and  can  only  be  ap¬ 
proached  by  boats  which  are  easily  noticeable, 
so  that  the  approach  of  danger  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  even'  to  their  sluggish  observation. 

The  non-divers  feed  near  the  shore,  often 
quite  close  to  high  reeds  or  bushes,  which 
allows  a  stealthy  approach  of  their  enemies;  a 
constant  hazard,  to  be  avoided  only  by  their 
higher  organization  and  the  development  of 
their  powers  of  observation. 

The  diving  fowl  come  more  readily  to  decoys. 
They  fly  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  so  have  a  limited  range  of  observa¬ 
tion.  They  will  light  among  decoys,  set  near 
an  open  boat,  or  a  boat  slightly  concealed  by 
bushes.  If  shot  from  the  shore  with  decoys,  a 
very  slight  screen  is  sufficient  for  the  shooter. 

They  have  apparently  little  or  no  sense  of 
smell.  They  rise  slowly  and  heavily  from  the 
water,  and  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  surface, 
and  although  among  this  class  are  some  ducks, 
like  the  canvasback,  which  afford  the  most  de¬ 
licious  food,  they  are  far  less  interesting  to  the 


sportsman,  and  require  much  less  of  his  care, 
patience  and  skill  for  their  capture. 

They  are  largely  shot  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
Currituck  waters  from  batteries,  which  are 
boxes  sunk  to  the  water’s  edge,  in  which  the 
shooter  lies  down  for  concealment. 

The  non-divers,  like  the  mallards,  the  black 
and  gray  duck,  the  bald  pate  or  American 
widgeon,  fly  high  in  the  air,  approach  their  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  or  the  decoys  30  yards  or  more 
up  in  the  air,  and  then  only  after  a  close 
scrutiny  and  observation  of  all  surrounding 
objects.  They  differ  from  the  divers  by  not 
usually  alighting  among  the  decoys  and  by 
sailing  a  few  yards  above  them;  they  come  up 
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from  the  leeward  and  fly  either  into  or  across 
the  wind,  and  in  so  doing,  if  they  detect  any 
motion  or  recognize  the  artificial  character  of 
the  decoys,  they  spring  into  the  air,  with  the 
wind  under  their  wings,  and  are  out  of  range 
often  in  less  than  a  second’s  time. 

They  also  have  the  power,  if  alarmed  when 
sitting  on  the  water,  of  springing  six  or  eight 
feet  up  into  the  air,  like  a  quail  or  partridge 
when  flushed,  and  making  off  with  great 
rapidity. 

Apparently  they  have  keen  power  of  scent; 
for  frequently  when  the  wind  drifts  them  into 
the  line  of  the  scent  of  the  sportsman  in  his 
stand,  they  will  instantly,  even  at  a  distance  of 
50  or  60  yards,  recognize  the  danger,  and 
escape  it  by  rapid  flight  across  the  wind. 

M. 


News  of  the  critical  illness  of  Wm.  Dutcher, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Audu¬ 
bon  Societies,  will  bring  sorrow  to  many  hearts 
all  over  the  land. 

On  account  of  Mr.  Dutcher’s  illness  the  sub¬ 
scription  dinner  planned  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Audubon  Societies  for  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  Oct.  25,  was  given  up.  The  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  association,  however, 
was  held  on  that  date  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  Yo^k  city,  at  2  o’clock. 


Strange  that  Our  Game  is  Gone! 

In  the  days  when  such  birds  were  far  more 
numerous  than  they  are  to-day,  great  quantities 
of  ducks,  geese  and  shore  birds  were  killed,  but 
they  were  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  muzzleload¬ 
ing  gun.  In  the  days  of  the  flint  lock  the  prim¬ 
ing  often  became  damp  and  the  gun  ‘  hung  fire 
or  failed  to  go  off,  and  the  more  modern  muzzle- 
loader  was  subject  to  similar  troubles  in  stormy 
weather.  The  gunner  with  the  muzzleloader  had 
to  take  time  to  load,  and  if  hidden  in  a  blind, 
his  motions  in  ramming  home  the  charge  often 
betrayed  his  position.  The  breechloader  does 
away  with  all  this  and  enables  the  gunner  to 
load  quickly.  With  the  automatic  gun  he  can 
shoot  charge  after  charge  into  a  flock  of  birds 
before  they  can  get  out  of  range.  By  using  live 
decoys  he  can  kill  more  birds  to-day  where  biids 
are  plentiful  than  could  the  hunter  of  old  with 
his  primitive  weapon.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  any  figures  regarding  the  number  of  birds 
shipped  to  market  or  sold,  but  many  people  now 
living  can  remember  when  passenger  pigeons  and 
prairie  chickens  from  the  West  were  received  by 
the  ton  in  our  Eastern  markets.  Dr.  D.  G. 
Elliot  states  that  a  game  dealer  in  New  York 
received  twenty  tons  of  prairie  chickens  in  one 
consignment  in  1864,  and  that  some  of  the  larger 
dealers  sold  from  150,000  to  200,000  birds  in  six 
months.  Prof.  Aughey,  who  gathered  statistics 
regarding  the  destruction  of  quail  and  prairie 
chickens  in  Kansas  from  1865  to  1877,  asserts 
that  about  450,000  of  these  birds  were  killed  each 
year  on  the  average  in  thirty  counties  of  Kansas 
alone. 

Eighty  tons  of  passenger  pigeons  were  sent 
from  one  county  in  New  York  to  the  market  in 
New  York  city  in  1848,  and  at  least  300  tons 
were  dispatched  from  Petoskey,  Mich.,  in  1878. 
Sullivan  Cook  states  that  there  were  caught  and 
shipped  in  forty  days  from  Hartford,  Mich.,  11,- 
880,000  pigeons.  Also  that  in  the  two  succeed¬ 
ing  years  one-third  more  than  that  number  were 
shipped  from  Shelby  or  15,840,000  birds.  When 
it  is  considered  that  this  traffic  went  on  wherever 
the  pigeons  appeared,  and  that  they  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  all  seasons,  particularly  while  nesting, 
there  is  no  mystery  in  the  extinction  of  the  wild 
pigeon.  The  demands  of  our  markets  are 
greater  than  ever,  but  they  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  tons  of  prairie  chickens,  quail,  pigeons, 
Eskimo  curlews,  golden  plover  and  upland  plover 
that  once  came  into  Boston  and  New  York  mar¬ 
kets  in  barrels  are  gone,  and  the  market  men 
are  reaching  out  everywhere  to  find  game  to 
take  their  place.  They  are  now  getting  wild¬ 
fowl,  rabbits,  guinea  hens  or  anything  that  can 
be  legally  sold.  J.  Henry  Rice.,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Audubon  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
writes  me  that  he  has  seen  5,000  mallards  and 
black  ducks  brought  into  Georgetown  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  north  in  one  day.  He  has  seen 
woodcock  hauled  to  the  market  in  wheelbar¬ 
rows.  A  single  firm  in  Georgetown  has  mar¬ 
keted  240,000  rail  birds,  and  720,000  bobolinks 
have  been  shipped  in  one  season.  Verily  the 
markets  are  in  dire  straits  for  game. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  restrictions  on  the 
marketing  of  native  wild  game,  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  of  game  birds  are  still  sold,  and  the  laws 
protecting  them  are  often  violated  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  dealers.  In  1903,  42,759  birds  were  found 
illegally  in  the  possession  of  cold  storage  houses 
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in  New  York  city,  34,413  of  which  were  game 
birds,  18,058  were  snowbirds  and  288  were  bobo¬ 
links. 

Whenever  the  people  are  ready  to  stop  the 
sale  of  wild  game,  then  and  not  until  then  will 
the  extermination  of  the  more  desirable  species 
be  checked.  Such  a  step  ought  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  game  on  farms,  a  business  that 
might  become  more  profitable  than  raising  poul¬ 
try,  beef,  pork  or  mutton. 

Edward  Howe  Forbush. 


C&nvasb&cks  in  Great  South  Bay. 

Center  Moriches,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17.- — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  There  have  never  been 
known  so  many  canvasback  ducks  in  the  bay  as 
for  the  last  two  years.  Last  year,  in  November 
and  December,  there  were  more  than  we  have 
ever  known.  I  can  show  you  any  day  bunches 
of  300  to  500,  and  in  December  we  killed  can¬ 
vasback  nearly  every  day.  Some  days  we  got 
only  two  or  three,  but  I  killed  as  high  as  thirty 
in  one  day.  Most  of  these  ducks  live  on  what 
is  known  as  Bill  Bar,  which  lies  just  in  front  of 
my  place.  The  bar  is  known  all  over  Long 
Island  as  the  greatest  duck  and  goose  ground 
in  Great  South  Bay.  It  is  alive  with  clams,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  bar  is  deep  water  and 
plenty  of  grass,  which  make  good  canvasback 
feeding  grounds. 

I  have  gunned  all  my  life  and  I  never  saw  the 
geese  in  the  bay  so  early  before.  I  have  killed 
geese  several  times  already  this  year,  and  I 
killed  them  as  early  as  the  third  of  October, 
something  very  unusual.  This  indicates  an  early 
winter,  so  I  expect  to  see  the  canvasback  soon. 

G.  Cary  Smith. 


Eastport,  L.  I.,  Oct.  1 7.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  It  has  been  only  within  the  last  four 
or  five  years  on  the  Great  South  Bay  that  any 
great  number  of  canvasback  or  redheads  have 
been  killed. 

Previous  to  this,  there  were  killed  only  an 
occasional  canvasback  or  redhead.  It  seems 
that  these  two  varieties  of  duck  have  been  at¬ 
tracted  here  by  our  bay  becoming  much  salter 
and  by  an  entirely  new  growth  of  bay  grass 
and  celery  coming  in.  Heretofore  this  grass 
did  not  exist  here  as  much;  now  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  kill  ten  or  twelve  canvasback 
a  day,  and  forty  to  fifty  redhead. 

H.  J.  Rogers. 


Cuba’s  Quail  Season. 

Posted  all  over  the  Province  are  the  official 
bandos  of  Governor  Asbert,  of  the  Province  of 
Havana,  announcing  that  the  time  when  the  hnnt- 
ing  of  quail  is  prohibited  will  end  on  Oct.  31. 
In  the  bando  Governor  Asbert  warns  hunters  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  the  hunting  law  relative  to 
the  use  of  traps  and  other  prohibited  forms  of 
hunting. — Havana  Post. 


Game  in  Jersey. 

Elmer  Cooper,  of  Tranquility,  saw  an  in¬ 
spiring  sight  a  week  ago  Saturday.  A  doe  with 
twin  fawns  was  in  his  meadow  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  Mrs.  Annie  Hibler,  of  that 
place,  on  the  same  day,  killed  a  copperhead 
snake  in  Maple  street,  near  the  parsonage. — - 
Dover  (N.  J.)  Index. 


Benson’s  Pond. 

Boston,  Mass.,.  Oct.  22. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Oct.  19  the  Harbor  and  Land  Com¬ 
mission  gave  its  second  hearing  “to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  condition  and  possible  utility 
of  Benson’s  Pond  in  the  town  of  Middleboro, 
with  a  view  to  its  sale  or  use  for  commercial 
purposes.”  The  board  had  given  a  previous 
hearing  at  the  house  of  Gamaliel  Cushing,  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  pond,  on  Sept.  14,  act¬ 
ing  under  authority  of  Chap.  91,  Resolves  of 
1910,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  persons 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  without  making  a  trip  to  Boston,  also 
giving  the  members  of  the  Commission  and 
others  an  opportunity  to  view  the  pond  and  its 
surroundings. 

This  pond  is  one  of  the  numerous  great  ponds 
in  control  of  the  State,  containing  an  area  of 
some  thirty  acres.  Samuel  B.  Gibbs,  of  Carver; 
C.  C.  Wood,  of  Plymouth,  and  others  interested 
in  the  raising  of  cranberries  have  become  the 
owners  of  the  land  surrounding  the  pond  and 
desire  to  convert  it  into  a  cranberry  bog. 

At  the  hearing  on  Wednesday,  at  the  State 
House,  there  were  many  persons  present  from 
Middleboro,  Carver  and  Wareham  and  other 
sections  of  the  State.  The  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Hon.  George  E.  Smith,  of  Boston, 
stated  in  opening  that  by  the  wording  of  the 
resolve  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  not  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  board  to  make  any  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible 
all  the  facts  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
pond,  the  area  that  has  been  flowed  by  water, 
the  levels  it  has  maintained  at  different  periods, 
and  to  secure  accurate  information  from  sur¬ 
veys  that  may  have  been  made.  Hon.  Salem  D. 
Charles,  representing  the  interests  of  the  sports¬ 
men  of  the  State,  did  not  coincide  with  this 
view  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  the  board  to  report  a  recom¬ 
mendation  as  to  whether  the  pond  should  be 
sold  or  not.  This  was  also  the  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  representative  Charles  S.  Davis,  of 
Plymouth,  representing  the  cranberry  men.  The 
chairman  decided  that  the  hearing  should  pro¬ 
ceed  and  the  point  as  to  making  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  would  be  held  in  abeyance  to  be  decided 
later. 

Lawyer  Davis  put  on  C.  C.  Wood  as  his  first 
witness.  Mr.  Wood  testified  that  a  bog  of 
about  fifty  acres,  worth  $40,000  to  $50,000,  could 
be  made  if  the  pond  were  drained.  He  declared 
that  woodducks  breed  mostly  in  trees  or  in 
holes,  that  blaclcducks  in  breeding  require  cover, 
and  the  grass  that  covers  them  does  not  begin 
to  grow  till  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  proposed 
to  expend  $25,000  on  the  property,  most  of  it 
for  labor. 

William  M.  Haskell,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  of  Middleboro,  said  his  board  was 
unanimous  for  the  cranberry  plan,  and  that  was 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  citizens  of  the 
town.  Selectman  C.  N.  Atwood  corroborated  his 
statements  as  did  also  Selectman  Charles  N. 
Leonard,  who  said  he  had  been  a  gunner  for 
thirty  years;  that  blackducks  build  where  there 
is  shelter.  “There  are  no  bushes  there,”  he  said ; 
“if  any  bred  there  the  hawks  would  get  them 
before  they  left  their  nests.” 

Hon.  Matthew  H.  Cushing,  a  former  member 
of  the  Governor’s  Council,  declared  it  not  a 


breeding  place  for  ducks,  and,  disclaiming  any 
personal  interest  in  it,  he  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  a  cranberry  bog  for  the  benefit  of  labor  and 
the  increase  of  property  in  the  town  and  in  the 
State.  Similar  testimony  was  given  by  Lathrop 
A.  Hayden,  of  South  Carver. 

Mr.  Wood,  being  called  again,  stated  that  the 
water  would  not  be  diverted  from  its  present 
channels — that  the  stream  would  in  reality  be 
larger  than  it  is  at  present. 

On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Charles  said  his  asso¬ 
ciation  had  some  600  members  who  believe  in 
the  preservation  of  song  and  insectivorous 
birds,  and  that  in  affiliated  clubs  there  were 
about  3,000  members;  that  it  was  an  unheard  of 
thing  for  the  State  to  sell  one  of  its  great  ponds 
for  commercial  purposes,  and  if  the  State  should 
do  it  there  would  be  a  widespread  feeling  that 
the  State  had  been  disgraced  thereby.  The 
State  is  endeavoring  to  establish  bird  and  game 
preserves,  and  in  this  respect  other  States  are 
ahead  of  us.  Birds  help  to  keep  down  moths, 
and  these  mud  ponds  are  breeding  places  for 
birds.  Without  birds  the  State  would  not  be 
habitable.  He  declared  that  30,000  gunners  in 
Massachusetts  are  opposed  to  the  sale  of  this 
pond. 

George  B.  Clark,  of  the  State  Association,  also 
claimed  that  this  pond  is  a  good  breeding  place 
for  birds,  and  that  it  would  be  destroyed  for 
that  purpose  if  made  into  a  cranberry  bog. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  of  Cambridge,  in  behalf  of 
the  Middlesex  Sportsman’s  Club,  entered  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  sale  of  the  pond.  He  said,  as 
one  of  the  Benson  tribe,  for  whom  the  pond 
was  named,  and  with  which  he  had  been 
familiar  from  boyhood,  when  blackducks  did 
breed  there,  he  opposed  the  sale.  It  should  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  to  promote  bird  and 
game  sanctuaries. 

State  Ornithologist  Forbush  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  sale  of  the 
pond. 

Horace  P.  Tobey,  of  Wareham,  said  he  was 
in  thorough  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  had  spoken  against  the  sale  or  use  of  the 
pond  for  cranberry  culture.  He  spoke  as  the 
representative  of  the  Tremont  Nail  Co.  He  was 
followed  by  D.  C.  Keyes,  of  South  Wareham. 

J.  J.  Ryan  presented  a  remonstrance ,  signed 
by  Fred.  H.  Blanchard,  of  the  Brockton  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  and  ninety- 
six  others. 

The  finding  of  the  Commission  will  be  awaited 
with  much  interest.  Henry  H.  Kimball. 


New  York  Fish  and  Game  Protectors. 

For  the  position  of  game  protector  in  the 
forest,  fish  and  game  department,  fourteen  passed 
the  recent  competitive  examination  for  service 
in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Onondaga,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Otsego.  The  salary  is  $900  a  year. 
Otsego  county  —  William  F.  Newell,  Mount 
Vision;  Walter  F.  Barnard,  Milford;  Charles  L. 
Keeler,  Hartwick ;  Andrew  A.  Mather,  Garretts- 
ville;  Harvey  L.  Parshall,  Cooperstown ;  Albert 
M.  Liddon,  Fly  Creek;  William  P.  Abbott,  Harry 
O.  Bouton,  Frank  O.  Rollins  and  Alvin  G.  Jones, 
Oneonta.  Wayne  county — Peter  Knobloch,  of 
Lyons.  Onondaga  county — Frederick  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  of  Syracuse.  Washington  county — Allen  S. 
Temple,  of  Whitehall,  and  Harvey  B.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  Salem. 
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California  Association  Meeting. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Oct.  17. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  Oct.  14  in  the  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Francisco,  and  from  the  point  of  attend¬ 
ance,  as  well  as  from  the  volume  of  important 
business  transacted,  the  meeting  is  justly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  successful  of  any  that 
has  ever  been  held  by  this  body  of  sportsmen. 
President  Henry  W.  Keller,  of  Los  Angeles 
called  the  meeting  to  order  and  at  once  named 
the  following  committees:  Legislative — I.  L. 
Koppel,  Harry  Greene,  Fred  P.  Butler,  G.  H. 
T.  Jackson  and  G.  W.  Root.  Resolutions- — T. 
V.  Bell,  Thomas  C.  Kierulff  and  W.  W. 
Richards.  Credentials — W.  W.  Richards,  E.  A. 
Mocker  and  Dr.  I.  W.  Hayes.  A  number  of 
candidates  desired  to  join  the  organization  and 
the  following  were  elected  members:  S.  Chris¬ 
tianson,  James  Watt,  S.  P.  Hall,  E.  H.  Zion,  T. 
P.  Bodkin,  Julian  Waller,  H.  G.  Larsh,  F.  P. 
Butler,  A.  Buckley,  C.  W.  Corel,  of  Riverside, 
and  Henry  Lowenthal,  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  large  number  of  communications  from 
sportsmen  and  from  clubs  were  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  pertaining  mainly  to  changes  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  in  the  present  game  laws.  These  were 
referred  to  the  legislative  committee.  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  body  after  business  com¬ 
menced  was  an  official  indorsement  of  the  claims 
of  San  Francisco  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  in  1915,  and  the  resolution 
adopted  did  not  have  a  dissenting  voice.  Al¬ 
ready  sportsmen  are  commencing  to  lay  plans 
for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  sportsmen  in 
1915,  and  the  members  of  the  association  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  events  planned. 

Prominent  among  the  game  questions  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  was  that  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  dogs  in  deer  hunting,  and  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  dogs  was  a  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  one  and  should  be  changed.  In  some 
sections  of  the  State  hunting  for  deer  is  almost 
impossible  without  dogs,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
by  several  that  a  much  greater  majority  of  in¬ 
jured  bucks  could  be  secured  by  their  use.  It 
was  decided  to  advocate  a  change  in  the  law  in 
this  respect  with  severe  fines,  however,  for  the 
owners  of  dogs  caught  trailing  deer  during  the 
closed  season.  It  is  also  advocated  that  the 
present  open  deer  season  he  shortened  a  month 
and  a  half,  making  the  season  extend  from 
Aug.  1  to  Oct.  1. 

Another  recommendation  that  will  be  made 
by  the  association  to  the  State  Legislature  will 
be  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  at 
any  time  of  wild  ducks.'  The  sale  of  these 
waterfowl  is  prohibited  in  Oregon  and  Wash¬ 
ington  and  in  other  Western  States  with 
splendid  results  and  the  rapid  decrease  in  the 
number  of  ducks  to  be  found  here  in  season  is 
considered  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  market  hunters.  An  extension 
of  the  present  open  season  for  the  shooting 
of  shore  birds  is  recommended.  The  open  sea¬ 
son  on  English  snipe  should  be  shortened,  it  is 
claimed,  by  at  least  two  months,  as  a  part  of 
the  present  open  season  covers  a  time  when  the 
birds  are  mating  and  nesting.  The  close  season 
on  mountain  quail  has  proved  to  be  so  success¬ 
ful  that  it  is  recommended  that  this  season  be 


extended  for  two  more  years,  and  by  that  time 
it  is  believed  that  this  bird  will  be  in  much 
greater  supply. 

President  Keller  made  an  extended  talk  upon 
the  effects,  on  the  quail  supply,  of  rapid  auto¬ 
mobile  transportation  into  the  country  districts, 
and  asserted  that  valley  quail  were  decreasing 
in  numbers  very  rapidly.  He  advocated  that  the 
limit  bag  on  this  game  bird  be  reduced,  and  that 
other  restrictions  be  imposed. 

A  number  of  forest  experts  sent  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  association  in  reference  to  the 
enormous  damage  done  by  gray  and  pine 
squirrels  and  chipmunks.  They  recommended 
that  the  present  laws  protecting  these  animals 
be  repealed.  A  recommendation  was  also  sent 
in  by  some  of  them  that  the  bluejay  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  protected  birds.  The  question 
of  the  marketing  of  game  and  fish  raised  in 
captivity  was  given  a  large  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  wise  policy  to 
recommend  the  passage  of  laws  making  this 
possible  under  certain  regulations  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  it  would  to  a  large  extent  put  the 
market  fisherman  and  hunter  out  of  business. 

The  present  license  law  was  given  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  some 
changes  were  needed,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  present  system  of  accounting  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deer  a  hunter  actually  kills  in  a  season. 
No  decision  was  reached  in  regard  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  system,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  present 
one  was  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  delegates  from  Southern  Galifornia 
called  attention  to  the  extensive  net  fishing 
operations  carried  on  by  fishermen  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Catalina  Islands,  and  recommended  that 
fishing  of  this  character  be  prohibited  within 
the  three-mile  limit.  Sportsmen  from  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Bay  section  asked  that  laws  be  enacted 
to  protect  the  red  abalone  found  along  the 
shores  there.  Professional  fishermen  are 
rapidly  depleting  the  available  supply  of  these 
edible  bivalves. 

Governor  Gillette,  who  is  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man,  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some 
of  the  legislation  recommended  by  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Chief  Deputy  J.  P.  Babcock,  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  was  also 
present  and  delivered  an  address  defining  the 
work  done  by  the  Commission  and  some  of  its 
plans  for  the  future. 

At  the  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  the  following  were  elected  to  serve  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Henry  W. 
Keller,  Los  Angeles;  First  Vice-President, 
Harry  A.  Greene,  Monterey;  Second  Vice- 
President,  W.  W.  Richards,  Oakland;  Third 
Vice-President,  G.  W.  Root,  Grass  Valley; 
Fourth  Vice-President,  Carl  S.  Carlton,  River¬ 
side;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  A.  Mocker, 
Capitola.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Capitola,  Sept.  15  and  16, 
1911. 

At  the  recent  meeting  John  P.  Babcock  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  association. 
Mr.  Henshaw  has  left  a  vacant  place  on  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  and  Governor 
Gillette  is  expected  to  name  another  within  a 
short  time. 

Among  the  associations  that  were  represented 
at  the  convention  were  the  following,  with  the 
delegates  representing  them:  Monterey  Bay 


Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association — Martin 
Berke,  J.  W.  Fleming,  A.  C.  Meyer,  A.  Scho- 
fell  and  H.  A.  Greene;  Recreation  Club,  Los 
Angeles — Henry  W.  Keller  and  D.  W.  Morgan; 
San  Francisco  Fly-Casting  Club — W.  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  T.  C.  Kierulff,  C.  H.  Hewell  and  James 
Watt;  Santa  Cruz  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association — O.  F.  Blodgett,  W.  R.  Welch,  F. 
Remier,  J.  B.  Hanley  and  Benj.  Wise;  Contra 
Costa  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associ¬ 
ation,  George  Ackerman,  G.  D.  Ackerman; 
Tuna  Fishing  Club,  Los  Angeles — Max  Lowen¬ 
thal;  Southern  California  Rod  and  Reel  Club — 
Max  Lowenthal,  and  William  G.  Stern;  Los 
Angeles  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
— E.  B.  Tufts,  W.  L.  Valentine,  J.  H.  Schu 
macher,  F.  A.  Barnes  and  L.  Herzog;  River¬ 
side  County  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation — A.  R.  Coffin,  W.  A.  Corel,  Carl  Carlton, 
D.  C.  Milan  and  C.  A.  Post;  Volante  Gun  Club 
— George  Uhl  and  James  Maynard;  the  Del  Ray 
Gun  Club,  the  San  Benito  Sportsman’s  Club, 
Sacramento  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associ¬ 
ation,  Grass  Valley  Sportsman’s  Association 
and  Santa  Clara  County  Fish  and  Game  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  addition  to  the  delegates  present 
there  were  many  visiting  sportsmen  not  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  and  the  big  hall  in  the 
Palace  Hotel  was  well  filled. 

M.  L.  Church. 


A  Handy  Carrying  Case. 

How  do  you  carry  your  rifle  cartridges  while 
hunting?  A  handy  receptacle  is  the  small 
leather  carrying  case  made  for  folding  cameras. 
These  can  be  had  in  any  desired  size,  and  the 
cost  is  but  a  few  cents  if  you  go  to  the  right 
place.  The  case  I  find  handiest  is  about  1%  x 
4x6,  has  rounded  ends,  loops  for  a  strap,  and 
the  cover  is  fastened  with  a  turn-over  snap. 

Discard  the  strap,  cut  four  slits  in  the  back, 

run  your  belt  through  these,  and  carry  it  as 

you  would  a  six-shooter  holster,  or  further  to 
the  front,  where  it  is  more  accessible.  In  mine 
I  carry  .22  caliber  cartridges,  so  there  is  abund¬ 
ant  space  for  extras.  In  the  bottom  I  place 

two  boxes  of  .22s  and  a  Government  fi,eld 
cleaner,  then  an  extra  supply  of  matches  in  one 
of  the  handy  metal  shaving-soap  boxes.  Over 
these  a  bit  of  flannel  as  a  sort  of  false  bottom, 
then  as  many  loose  cartridges  as  I  need.  There 
is  even  room  for  pipe  and  tobacco,  compass, 
knife  or  other  small  stuff.  On  fishing  or  tramp¬ 
ing  trips  the  case  is  even  handier  for  carrying 
a  .22  target  revolver,  its  cartridges,  cleaning  rod, 
eyed  fly  box  and  dry-fly  outfit,  map,  drinking 
cup  or  what  not. 

In  the  camera  exchanges  a  great  many  small 
leather  cases  are  offered  at  ridiculously  low 
prices,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  are  ideal 
for  carrying  the  fishing  or  shooting  kit,  as  they 
are  stiff  sole  leather,  well  and  strongly  sewed. 
Few  articles  of  commerce  lose  their  selling 
value  so  quickly  as  camera  carrying  cases.  If 
you  buy  one  with  a  camera  the  case  will  cost 
from  two  to  twelve  dollars ;  rub  a  little  dust 
on  it  and  the  exchange  man  will  sell  it  to  you 
for  ten  cents  or  more,  up  to  fifty  cents.  They 
are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  Some  of  the  longer 
cases  are  excellent  for  carrying  target  revolver 
and  ammunition  on  bicycling,  motorcycling, 
motorcar,  canoe  and  horseback  trips. 

Grizzly  King. 


Week-End  Rambles. 


II.— The  Same  Old  Story. 

Of  all  the  outdoor  sports,  fly-fishing  for  trout 
is,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best.  It  has  never 
failed  to  maintain  a  hold  on  its  votaries.  Be¬ 
cause  the  brook  trout  can  endure  civilization  and 
lends  itself  readily  to  artificial  propagation, 
coupled  with  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  to  co-operate  in  the  demand 
for  wiser  and  better  enforced  laws  for  their  con¬ 
servation,  this  fish  will  retain  its  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  the  interest  of  American 
anglers. 

The  trout  are  the  autocrats  of  fishdom.  Whim¬ 
sical  and  fastidious  in  their  daily  life,  they  dwell 
in  babbling  country  brooks  and  romantic  moun¬ 
tain  rivers.  The  most  capricious  and  ablest  of 
all  game  fish,  their  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  are 
problems  that  three  centuries  of  trout  fishermen 
have  failed  to  solve.  To-day  they  rise  to  the 
fly,  to-morrow  they  sulk,  one  hour  they  may  take 
bait  and  the  next  is  full  of  uncertainties  as  to 
what  course  they  will  pursue. 

While  My  Lady  was  but  a  recruit  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  anglers,  she  was  anxious  to  master  fly¬ 
casting.  Decoration  Day  gave  us  an  additional 
forty-eight  hours  for  our  trip,  and  where  to 
pitch  our  week-end  camp  was  a  question  hard  to 
dispose  of.  One  man  finds  the  answer  near 
home,  in  a  typical  trout  stream  of  the  farm 
lands.  Another  man  wanders  afar  to  the  trout 
streams  of  the  wilderness. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  far  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  all  absorbing  question.  Famous 
streams  like  the  Neversink  River,  Esopus  Creek, 
Snider  Hollow  and  Stony  Clove  brooks  and 
Mahwah  Creek  are  all  within  four  hours’  journey 
of  New  York  city.  Further  up  State  there  are 
others  perhaps  not  so  well  known,  but  equally 
as  promising;  in  fact,  ten  good  trout  streams 
can  be  found  where  only  one  existed  thirty 
years  ago.  We  selected  a  branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  expressed  our  baggage  to  a  town 
nine  miles  below  its  font  where  we  intended 
to  commence  fishing. 

The  sun  was  peeking  over  the  tree-crowned 
crests  when  we  alighted  from  our  train.  The 
old  station  was  deserted,  and  we  were  in  a 
quandary  as  to  which  of  the  three  narrow  streets 
led  to  the  creek.  Where  were  the  countryside’s 
proverbial  early  risers?  As  the  general  slope  of 
the  country  was  toward  the  west,  we  turned  our 
backs  to  the  sun  and  set  out  to  locate  the  brook 
unaided.  It  was  the  hour  when  the  bird  voices 
are  at  their  best.  The  picturesque  upper  reaches 
of  the  northeast  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
glides  through  meadow  and  vale,  past  o'd  mills 
and  under  bridges,  and  through  fields  of  alders 
and  banks  of  willows.  H,ere  and  there  a  fisher¬ 
man  stumbles  suddenly  upon  a  beauty  spot  that 
surprises  and  delights,  and  makes  him  feel  well 
recompensed  for  the  day  even  though  he  returns 
with  but  a  brace  of  small  fish. 

Beside  a  sweep  of  wide  water  glimmering 
through  a  forest  of  white  birch,  maple,  spruce 


and  oak  we  jointed  our  rods.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  ideal.  Insect  life  was  abundant.  The 
water  had  been  warmed  by  the  spring  sunshine 
and  the  creek  had  resumed  its  normal  level  and 
clarity.  Tradition  had  it  that  the  stream  was 
inhabited  by  big  trout,  but  on  that  particular 
morning  it  suited  their  fancy  to  resist  tempta¬ 
tion  during  the  very  best  fishing  period  of  the 
day. 

From  long  sleepy  stretches  of  wide  water  to 
riffles  gurgling  over  the  rock-strewn  bed,  from 
dark  pools  half  obscured  by  the  roots  of  over¬ 
hanging  trees  to  others  concealed  by  willows  and 
alders,  we  fished  contentedly,  wandering  down 
the  ever  widening  valley,  dropping  our  flies 
under  bridges,  beside  old  roots,  close  to  over¬ 
hanging  banks  and  in  white  water  which  rushed 
noisily  around  curves. 

The  trout  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
cumbersome  cast  of  the  novice  is  as  likely 
to  rouse  his  interest  and  bring  a  strike  as  the 
scientifically  correct  effort  of  the  expert.  My 
Lady  demonstrated  that  he  lives,  moves  and 
feeds  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  in¬ 
stinct.  She  dropped  her  flies  in  a  decaying 
wheelpit  of  an  old  vertical  sawmill  where  I  had 
been  fishing,  and  lo,  up  from  the  depths  came  a 
big  brown  trout.  She  struck  an  instant  too  late. 
He  had  detected  the  deception  and  dropped  the 
fly.  Probably  he  was  the  only  fish  in  the  pool, 
for  no  others  could  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
and  he  steadfastly  refused  to  strike  a  second 
time. 

A  mile  or  so  below  the  mill  I  crawled  through 
a  mass  of  bushes  and  weeds  to  fish  a  promising 
pool  that  could  be  reached  in  no  other  way.  It 
was  the  irony  of  fate  that  after  I  had  whipped 
the  pool  a  half  hour  without  result  that  a  griz¬ 
zled  old  farmer  should  emerge  from  the  bushes 
on  the  other  side  and  drop  a  black  gnat  within 
three  inches  of  a  half  submerged  log  where  I 
had  dropped  my  own  flies  a  dozen  times  and  take 
a  seventeen-inch  trout  from  the  water.  Back  went 
the  fly  and  up  came  another  big  one.  Chagrined 
and  a  trifle  disheartened  I  wandered  down  the 
stream  until  I  overhauled  My  Lady. 

Down  the  valley  the  white  spire  of  the  village 
church  glistened  in  the  sunlight,  and  tired  and 
weary  with  our  long  tramp,  we  decided  to  fore¬ 
go  our  fishing  for  the  day  for  the  comforts  of 
camp.  Outside  of  the  public  domain  it  is  well 
to  seek  out  the  owner  of  the  land  and  obtain 
his  consent  before  putting  up  your  tent.  Usually 
a  dollar  bill  and  a  good  cigar  will  recompense 
him  for  the  privilege  and  the  drift  and  riffraff 
your  fire  may  consume,  besides  assuring  you  of 
a  hearty  welcome  if  you  should  chance  to  return. 
We  selected  a  pasture  corner  and  pitched  our 
tent  with  its  back  to  a  clump  of  scrub  and  pre¬ 
pared  our  evening  meal  in  peace  .and  comfort. 

What  could  have  been  more  appetizing  than 
our  supper,  eaten  on  the  green  sward  by  the 
open  fire?  We  consumed  our  brown  bread  and 
baked  potatoes,  old-fashioned  country  cured  ham, 
broiled  to  a  turn  on  a  forked  stick  over  a  bed 
of  coals,  and  a  heaping  plate  of  milk  weed  greens 
— truly  an  innovation  in  camp  cookery  that  no 


gross  male  cook  would  have  had  the  audacity  to 
attempt  serving. 

Sunday — let  me  whisper  it — before  the  sun 
loomed  over  the  sky  line,  we  went  fishing — just 
a  pleasant  little  excursion — and  returned  with¬ 
out  a  fin  to  show  for  our  efforts.  Nevertheless 
we  were  happy  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  a  well-earned  vacation  trip  had  not  been 
barren  of  enjoyment,  although  we  had  not  taken 
a  single  fish.  Carl  Schurz  Shafer. 


Carp  on  the  Fly. 

Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Oct.  20 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  June  of  the  present  year  while  fly¬ 
fishing  one  of  the  seepage  ditches  of  the  Henne¬ 
pin  Canal,  I  observed  a  school  of  carp  swimming 
slowly  along  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Thinking  I  would  try  to  snag  one,  I  cast  at 
them  and  was  surprised  to  have  one  rise  quickly 
to  the  fly,  a  silver  doctor.  I  struck  and  fastened 
him  and  must  say  he  put  up  a  pretty  stiff  fight, 
and  when  landed  weighed  about  two  pounds. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  fly-fishing  for  bass  to  hook 
a  dogfish,  gar  or  pike,  but  this  is  the  first  I  ever 
heard  of  a  carp  taking  the  fly.  Query:  Will  the 
carp  now  be  considered  a  game  fish? 

Willard  A.  Schaeffer. 

[Carp,  catfish  and  suckers  are  all  taken  on 
artificial  lures,  surface  or  underwater,  but  not 
frequently.  In  clear  water  we  have  often  noticed 
that  when  a  fly  falls  on  the  surface  over  a 
group  of  carp,  one  or  more  will  rise,  as  if  to 
take  the  fly  or  to  determine  its  character,  but  it 
is  rare  for  one  to  approach  the  counterfeit 
closely.  Any  lure  in  motion  seems  to  frighten 
them  away. — Editor.] 


Death  of  Samuel  Allcock. 

Samuel  Ai.lcock  died  on  Oct.  14  at  his  home 
in  Redditch,  England.  His  age  was  eighty-one 
years.  He  was  the  head  of  the  great  firm  of 
fishing  tackle  makers  that  bears  his  name,  one 
of  the  largest  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  with  branches  in  London.  France,  Spain 
and  Canada. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  in  Brussels  last 
summer  the  firm  lost  its  entire  exhibit  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  so  much  valuable  property. 
Beside  rods  and  reels  which  possessed  great  his¬ 
toric  value,  there  were  medals  and  diplomas 
awarded  at  other  international  exhibitions,  and 
these  cannot  be  replaced. 


Fish  Frightened  by  a  Submarine  Bell. 

In  the  harbor  at  Calais  there  is  a  submarine 
bell  which  is  operated  by  electricity  during  fogs. 
The  anglers  maintain  that  when  a  fog  comes  up 
while  they  are  fishing,  and  the  current  is  turned 
on,  all  of  the  fish  cease  biting.  The  vibration, 
the  fishermen  assert,  is  plainly  felt  through  their 
lines,  and  this  they  conclude  frightens  the  fish. 
As  soon  as  the  current  is  turned  off  the  bell,  the 
fish  resume  biting. 
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Atlantic  Tuna. 

New  York  City,  Oct.  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  measurements  of  the  tuna  ( Thun - 
nus  thynnus )  sent  to  the  Aquarium  yesterday  by 
E.  T.  Townsend,  are  as  follows:  Length,  2 
feet  ioRj  inches;  greatest  depth,  9*4  inches; 
greatest  girth,  2  feet;  weight,  26*4  pounds. 

The  specimen  was  sent  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  for  preservation, 
after  the  measurements  were  taken  and  photo¬ 
graphs  made. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  vexed  question  of  the 
presence  of  the  great  tuna  in  our  vicinity  is,  at 
last,  settled.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  they 
have  been  known  on  our  coast  as  far  north  as 
Newfoundland,  and  that  they  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  harpooned  by  the  swordfishermen  and  taken 
in  pound  nets,  but  I  think  this  is  without  doubt 
the  very  first  capture  with  rod  and  line  in  the 
approved  fashion. 

The  New  Jersey  Report  on  Fishes  records 
only  one  occasion  when  a  large  specimen  was 


they  do  behind  a  sailboat.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be,  that  these  fish  feed  on  schools  of 
spearing  or  sand-eels,  which,  when  pursued, 
make  a  disturbance  of  the  water,  and  the  bright 
squids,  when  trolled  behind  a  power  ‘boat  in  the 
riffly  water,  caused  by  the  propeller,  more  nearly 
and  naturally  resemble  the  movements  of  the 
small  fish  upon  which  they  feed.  The  alba- 
cores  and  tunas  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  power  boats. 

These  fishermen  have  learned,  too,  that  while 
still-fishing  for  these  fish,  better  success  is 
achieved  by  disturbing  the  water,  than  when  it 
is  allowed  to  remain  smooth,  and  the  plan  is 
adopted  of  throwing  water  upon  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  baited  hooks, 
and  while  the  water  is  so  roughened  or  dis¬ 
turbed  the  bait  (menhaden)  is  greedily  taken. 
This  is  a  bran-new  wrinkle  in  such  fishing  which 
it  would  be  well  to  take  note  of. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  both  these  fish, 
as  well  as  the  bonito,  are  very  shy  of  a  squid — 
where  the  squid  is  made  directly  fast  to  the  line. 


The  bonito,  tuna  and  albacore  have  never 
been  known  to  be  taken  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Barnegat  City,  as  they  have  been  this  year. 
One  of  these  Swedish  fishermen  told  me  a  few 
days  ago,  that  he  had  brought  in  as  high  as  one 
hundred  tuna  in  his  boat,  caught  in  one  day’s 
fishing.  Neither  Santa  Catalina  nor  Cape 
Breton,  can  any  longer  claim  any  monoply  of 
tuna  fishing  now. 

Another  new  feature  was  developed  this 
year,  namely,  chumming  for  bluefish  after  dark. 
It  has  been  found  that  bluefish  feed  very  much 
better  after  nightfall,  and  the  fishermen  get  their 
menhaden,  and  start  out  about  five  o’clock,  and 
fish  until  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  making  large 
catches — much  larger  than  they  have  made  in 
the  daytime.  So  put  it  down,  that  Barnegat 
City  has  learned  several  new  points  in  sea-fish¬ 
ing  this  year.  James  G.  Francis. 

Australasian  Fly-Casting  Championship 

Advices  which  have  just  reached  us  from 
Australia  tell  of  the  final  fly-casting  tournament 


Dr.  Maitland. 


taken,  near  Brighton,  Nov.  4,  1898.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  capture  is  not  stated,  but  1  think  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  taken  by  rod  and  line. 

The  slight  differences  from  adult  measure¬ 
ments  shown  by  this  specimen  are  due  to  its 
being  a  young  one. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  prove  the 
presence  of  this  fish  as  an  angling  asset  in  our 
neighborhood.  Raymond  C.  Osburn, 

Assistant  Director. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  24. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  have  just  returned  from  another  trip 
to  Barnegat  City,  N.  J.,  and  can  report  the  tuna 
fishing  as  still  in  progress. 

One  fisherman,  a  Swede,  last  Wednesday, 
caught  eighteen  tuna  while  chumming  for  blue¬ 
fish;  they  run  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  each 
in  weight.  This  last  catch  was  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  beach. 

Whenever  the  sea  is  smooth  enough  to  go 
out,  large  catches  of  both  tuna  and  albacore  are 
made.  One  strange  statement  is  made  by  these 
Swedes,  namely,  that  both  these  fish  bite  better 
on  the  squid  in  the  wake  of  a  power  boat,  than 


TWO  EXPERT  AUSTRALIAN  FLY-C'ASTERS. 

The  line  being  very  heavy,  shows  prominently 
in  the  water,  and  when  made  fast  to  the  squid 
more  or  less  destroys  the  illusion  of  an  isolated 
fish  swimming,  which  the  squid  is  sought  to  re¬ 
semble.  The  fish  will  run  up  to  such  a  squid, 
look  at  it,  turn  away  from  and  refuse  to  take  it. 
So  the  squid  is  usually  made  fast  to  a  strong 
wire,  invisible  in  the  water  and  about  six  to 
eight  feet  long  with  a  swivel  at  each  end,  and 
with  sVch  a  rig  large  catches  are  made.  It  is 
also  found  that  the  Belmar  squid  with  two 
hooks  lands  twice  as  many  fish  as  any  other 
squid. 

Very  large  tuna  are  frequently  hooked,  but  if 
much  time  is  likely  to  be  involved  in  landing 
them,  the  line  is  cut,  and  they  are  allowed  to  go. 
In  one  case,  a  large  fish  was  hooked,  and  line 
was  being  pulled  through  the  hands  of  tne 
fisherman,  when  he  took  a  turn  of  the  line 
around  an  oar,  which  was  being  used  as  an 
outrigger,  when  the  fish  sheared  off  and  parted 
the  heavy  line  as  though  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
string.  In  another  case  where  the  same  thing 
was  done  twice,  one  oar  was  lost  overboard  and 
another  oar  broken. 


C.  H.  Gorrick. 


for  the  season,  held  in  Centennial  Park,  Sydney, 
on  Sept.  26,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Anglers’  Casting  Club.  It  was 
for  the  championship  of  Australia  and  was  won 
by  C.  H.  Gorrick,  with  an  aggregate  of  18 
points.  Mr.  Gorrick,  in  this  winning,  earned 
the  Usher  cup,  which  was  offered  to  the  caster 
winning  the  championship  three  times.  He  won 
it  first  in  1908,  again  last  year,  when  he  cast  the 
fly  1 12  feet,  and  it  is  now  his  property,  but  to 
take  its  place  he  has  offered  another  cup  to  be 
cast  for  under  like  conditions.  Mr.  Gorrick 
also  won  the  Simmons  gold  medal  and  the 
club  trophy. 

Dr.  Maitland,  who  cast  1 13  feet  3  inches,  es¬ 
tablished  a  new  record  for  distance  fly-casting 
in  Australia,  and  won  the  Rawson  cup. 

There  were  fourteen  entries  in  the  deciding 
contest.  Rods  of  any  length  and  weight  were 
allowed,  but  a  cast  to  count  could  not  touch  the 
water  behind  the  caster,  and  the  measuring  line 
was  in  the  center  of  a  space  marked  by  two 
buoyed  lines  twelve  feet  apart.  Ten  minutes’ 
time  was  allowed  each  contestant.  The  wind 
was  gusty,  quartering  from  the  rear,  so  that 
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some  good  casts  were  blown  out  of  bounds. 
The  scores  in  feet,  and  the  points  scored: 


First 

Second 

Season’s 

Round. 

Round. 

Pts. 

Ag'gate. 

*C.  H.  Gorrick . 

109 

i 

4 

18 

',:Dr.  H.  L.  Maitland... 

106  10 

113 

3 

5 

16 

H.  K.  Anderson . 

104 

2 

108 

0 

3 

2 

H.  1.  Solomon . 

97 

s 

100 

0 

2 

4 

F.  J.  L.  Thompson... 

97 

7 

4% 

*D.  A.  Solomon . 

96 

8 

9 

W.  E.  Wilson . 

85 

9 

1 

-~*Dr.  A.  I.  Brady . 

82 

2 

5% 

].  Scoular  . 

80 

0 

88 

0 

Dr.  Brandon  . 

75 

0 

Dr.  II.  S.  Hughes _ 

*Used  Leonard  rods. 

5 

The  Anglers’  Casting  Club  of  Chicago. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  21. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  general  averages  made  by  our 

club  members  during  the  past  season  of  1910  are 
as  follows : 

GENERAL  AVERAGES  FOR  ACCURACY  HALF-OUNCE  AND 

QUARTER-OUNCE  EVENTS  GIVEN  IN  PER  CENT. 

Per 
Cent. 

E.  M.  Town .  98.32 

r.  T.  Hartley  .  98.07 

L.  N.  Place  .  98.02 

M.  H.  Cooley  .  97.95 

H.  Hokamp  .  97.80 

W.  J.  Jamison  . 97.69 

Geo.  G.  Chatt  .  97.69 

C.  Norhholm  .  97.67 

F.  Kleinfeldt  .  97.28 

H.  E.  Loes  .  97.21 

HALF-OUNCE  DISTANCE,  GENERAL  AVERAGES  IN  FEET. 


Per 

Cent. 

C.  Lingenfelter  . 97.12 


F.  VVoernecke 
Benj.  Burke  . . 
Jas.  H.  Hall  .. 
F.  Johnson  ... 
Geo.  Slocum  . 
S.  F.  Campbell 

P.  Rood  . 

L.  E.  Schulze  . 


scores,  while  in  1910  nineteen  members  finished. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  of  interest  in 
casting  in  this  city,  and  combined  with  the  fact 
that  numerous  casting  clubs  are  forming  through¬ 
out  the  country,  tends  to  show  that  if  continued 
will  make  it  one  of  the  very  popular  outdoor 
summer  sports.  E.  M.  Town,  Sec’y. 


The  scores  of  those  who,  in  the  second  round, 
-did  not  improve  on  their  first  trial,  are  not 
given. 

Two  consolation  tournaments  were  arranged 
for;  the  first  to  be  held  on  Oct.  8,  with  dry-fly 
accuracy,  wet-fly  accuracy,  and  distance,  open 
only  to  those  who  failed  to  win  places  in  the 
season’s  competitions,  for  a  trophy  presented 
by  President  Maitland.  And  on  the  15th  for 
members  who  had  failed  to  win  any  trophy  since 
the  club  was  formed,  the  prize,  a  split  cane  fly- 
rod.  On  Oct.  26  the  annual  dinner  was  held, 
when  the  season’s  prizes  and  certificates  were 
distributed. 

The  rod  used  by  Mr.  Gorrick  is  iiRj  feet  long 
and  weighs  about  \il/2  ounces,  while  Dr.  Mait¬ 
land’s  rod  is  just  under  11  feet,  with  a  weight  of 
about  11  ounces.  They  were  made  in  1908,  are 
both  H.  L.  Leonard  rods,  and  were  mentioned 
in  these  columns  at  the  time  of  their  shipment 
from  New  York.  In  length,  weight,  fitment  and 
power  they  are  in  every  respect  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  tournament  rods.  Coupled  with  this  fact 
is  the  other  one,  that  the  Australians  are  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  the  methods  of  American  casting 
clubs,  hence  American  rodmakers  and  anglers 
are  justified  in  feeling  proud  of  the  excellent 
results  the  Australian  anglers  have  attained. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct,  20 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  third  annual  Wisconsin  State  bait- 
and  fly-casting  tournament  was  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Park,  on  Sept.  17,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  were  most  unfavorable  and  rain  fell 
steadily  throughout  the  day;  these  conditions 
made  the  attendance  rather  small. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  events:  Accuracy 
bait,  quarter-ounce;  accuracy  bait,  half-ounce; 
distance  bait,  quarter-ounce;  distance  bait,  half¬ 
ounce.  The  first  event  was  called  at  10:30,  and 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  some  excellent  scores  were  made.  This 
event  was  won  by  M.  A.  Beck,  of  the  Anglers’ 
Club  of  Milwaukee,  with  a  score  of  98  11-15  per 
cent.,  closely  followed  by  J.  R.  Dishington,  of 
the  Racine  Fly-Casting  Club.  Following  are 
the  scores: 


Event  1,  accuracy,  bait: 

%-ounce. 

M.  A.  Beck .  98  11-15 

1.  R.  Dishington 

A.  L.  Stolz . 

Albert  Lahmann. 

H.  Smieding . 

T.  M.  Toll . 


.  98  8-15 
.  98  5-15 
.  98  4-15 
.  98  4-15 
.  97  14-15 


96.76 

96.70 

96.66 

96.44 

96.43 

96.37 

95.99 

94.31 


44-ounce. 

H.  E.  Loes .  97  12-15 

C.  A.  Rhine .  97  5-15 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub.  97 
A.  Bingenheimer. .  96 
O.  F.  Botsford. . . .  95  12-15 
C.  L.  Tolfson . 92  13-15 

The  next  event  was  the  accuracy  bait,  half¬ 
ounce.  Rain  fell  steadily  throughout  the  event. 
M.  A.  Beck  and  T.  M.  Toll  tied  for  first  place. 
In  the  cast-off  M.  A.  Beck  took  first  place. 
Following  are  the  scores: 

Event  2,  accuracy,  bait: 

%-ounce. 

M.  A.  Beck .  98  6-15 

T.  M.  Toll .  98  6-15 

H.  Smieding  .  98  3-15 

A  Bingenheimer...  98  3-15 

A.  L.  Stolz .  98 

J.  R.  Dishington..  97  10-15 
C.  A.  Rhine .  97  9-1 5 

1  lie  next  scheduled  event  was  the  distance 
bait,  quarter-ounce.  This  event  was  won  by  A. 
F.  Gates,  of  the  Racine  Fly-Casting  Club,  with 
an  average  of  144  feet,  3  inches.  The  longest 
cast  in  this  event  was  153  feet  2  inches,  made 
by  A.  F.  Gates.  The  scores  are  as  follows: 

Average.  Longest  Cast 


%-ounce. 

O.  F.  Botsford _  97  8-15 

C.  M.  Vandenburg  97  3-15 
Albert  Lahman....  97 
John  McBride  ....  95  11-15 

H.  E.  Loes .  95  9-15 

C.  L.  Tolfson .  91  8-15 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Oct.  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  here¬ 
with  the  general  averages  for  the  past  season, 
showing  the  several  degrees  and  high  score 
awards  to  which  members  are  entitled  (as  in 
accordance  with  rules  set  forth  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion)  together  with  completed  scores  in  each 
one  of  the  several  bait  and  fly  events. 


ACCURACY  BAIT 

EVENTS 

(five 

EVENTS 

each). 

44-Ounce 

44-Ounce  General 

Member. 

Bait. 

Bait. 

Average.  Degree. 

W.  H.  Ball  . 

.  99.34 

98.94 

99.14 

Artist 

Wm.  Stanley  . 

.  99.18 

98.76 

98.97 

Master 

L.  E.  De  Garmo  .. 

.  98.98 

98.72 

98.85 

Master 

L.  N.  Place  . 

.  99.06 

98.22 

98.64 

Master 

D.  Kernaghan  _ 

.  98.54 

98.62 

98.58 

Master 

J.  M.  Kanney . 

.  98.80 

98.20 

98.50 

Master 

E.  K.  Pierson  . 

.  98.64 

98.34 

98.49 

Master 

O.  C.  Wehle  . 

.  98.38 

98.40 

98.39 

Master 

D.  R.  Linder  . 

.  98.50 

98.12 

98.35 

Master 

W.  J.  Jamison . 

.  98.40 

98.26 

98.33 

Master 

1.  E.  Amman  . 

.  98.18 

98.40 

98.29 

Master 

E.  H.  Mathews  _ 

.  98.16 

98.38 

98.27 

Master 

N.  (  .  Heston  . 

.  98.38 

98.12 

98.25 

Master 

1  T.  Hartley  . 

.  98.12 

98.08 

98.10 

Master 

G.  A.  Asper  . 

.  98.02 

98.08 

98.05 

Master 

H.  B.  Kirk  . 

.  98.16 

97.94 

98.05 

Master 

A  Bauer  . 

.  9S.42 

97.58 

98.00 

Master 

R.  C.  Nicholson  .. 

.  97.30 

97.86 

97.58 

Expert 

M.  Jtiarstall  . 

.  97.86 

97.22 

97.54 

Expert 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter. 

.  97.58 

97.14 

97.36 

Expert 

H.  R.  Winfield  _ 

.  97.36 

97.34 

’  97.35 

Expert 

W.  W.  McFarlin  .. 

.  97.72 

96.82 

97.27 

Expert 

H  T.  Hokamp  _ 

.  98.00 

96.12 

97.06 

Expert 

H.  D.  Willis  . 

.  97.52 

96.52 

97.02 

Expert 

G.  W.  Cook  . 

.  98.48 

A.  D.  Whitby  . 

98.28 

L.  R.  Huntley  . 

97.62 

R.  M  Abbey  . 

97.14 

ACCURACY  FLY 

EVENTS 

(four 

EVENTS  EACH). 

Accuracy  fly: 

L.  E.  De  Garmo.  99  21-60 

N.  C.  Heston .  99  20-60 

W.  J.  Jamison _ 98  16-60 

Delicacy  and  accuracy  fly: 
L.  E.  De  Garmo..  98  41-60 

N.  C.  Heston .  99  20-60 

Dry  fly  accuracy,  L.  T. : 
L.  E.  De  Garmo.  99  16-60 

N.  C.  Heston .  97  13-60 

General  average: 

L.  E.  De  Garmo..  99  18-60 

N.  C.  Heston  _  98  34-60 

Degree : 

L.  E.  Garmo  . Master 

N.  C.  Heston  . Master 


J.  J.  Sorber .  98  32-60 

H.  D.  Willis .  97  40-60 


W.  J.  Jamison....  95  38-60 


W.  1.  Jamison... 
W.  H.  Ball  . 


.  98  52-60 
.  98  28-60 


W.  J.  Jamison... 
W.  J.  Jamison  . 


.  97  35-60 
.  .Expert 


DISTANCE  BAIT  EVENTS  (FOUR  EVENTS  EACH). 


44-Ounce 
Distance, 
Feet. 

N.  C.  Heston  . .  122  1-3 

C.  E.  Lingenfelter .  117 

L.  N.  Place  .  116  1-5 

W.  J.  Jamison  .  102  1-12 

L.  E.  De  Garmo  .  101  3-4 

A.  D.  Whitby  .  91 

J).  E.  Amman  .  90  3-4 

86  . 

83  2-3 


44-Ounce 

Distance, 

Feet. 

161 

192  1-3 

164  1-3 
80  1-3 


Amman 
G.  W.  Cook  . . . 

A.  G.  Berg  . 

J.  T.  Hartley  . 
W.  W.  McFarli 


A.  F.  Gates . 

H.  Smieding  . 

A.  L.  Stolz.- . 

C.  M.  Vandenburg. 


Ft.  In. 


Ft.  In. 


.  64  1-6 

.  139  1-3 

DISTANCE  FLY  EVENTS  (THREE  EVENTS  EACH). 
Distance 


Feet. 

T.  Nordholm  . 133.54 

Geo.  G.  Chatt  . 127.60 

F.  Kleinfeldt  .  117.92 


Feet. 

C.  Lingenfelter  .  188.5? 

L.  N.  Place  .  159.52 

W.  J.  Jamison  .  154.20 

E.  M.  Town  .  144.36 

GENERAL  AVERAGES  FOR  QUARTER-OUNCE  DISTANCE 
EVENTS  GIVEN  IN  FEET. 

Feet.  Feet. 

L.  N.  Place  . 141.66  E.  M.  Town  . 120.80 

T.  T.  Hartley  .  127.99  F.  Kleinfeldt  .  117.50 

W.  J.  Jamison  .  127.68  Geo.  G.  Chatt  .  109.52 

The  officers  of  our  club  feel  justly  proud  of 
the  interest  shown  by  our  club  members  during 
the  past  season,  made  evident  by  the  number  of 
completed  scores,  especially  in  the  accuracy 
events  compared  with  previous  years. 

In  1909  five  members  completed  the  full  sched¬ 

ule  of  accuracy  and  distance  events;  this  year 
seven  members  finished  the  entire  schedule. 

In  the  half-ounce  and  quarter-ounce  accuracy 
events  in  1909.  nine  members  completed  their 


J.  R.  Dishington  . 

C.  A.  Rhine . 

T.  M.  Toll . 

A.  F.  Bigenheimer . 

M.  A.  Beck . 

H.  E.  Loes . 


144 

3 

153 

2 

Fly  L.  T. 

124 

132 

6 

5oz.  Rod,  Distance  Ely, 

Salmon  FI 

112 

6 

129 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

103 

4 

W.  H.  Ball  . 

...  93 

95  2-3 

133  3-4 

102 

4 

116 

9 

L.  E.  De  Garmo 

. . .  83  1-2 

96  2-3 

128  2-3 

87 

5 

106 

W.  T.  Jamison _ 

...  83 

90  • 

116 

86  10 

123 

N.  (  .  Heston  . . . 

. ..  82 

82  1-3 

115 

83 

0 

139 

8 

J.  E.  Amman  . . . 

...  78 

96  1-3 

80 

5 

125 

H.  1 ).  Willis  _ 

. . .  83  1-3 

75 

4 

130 

J.  J.  Sorber  . 

83  2-3 

51  8 


75  6 


The  last  event  of  the  day  was  the  distance  bait, 
half-ounce.  This  event  was  won  by  A.  F.  Gates, 
of  the  Racine  Fly-Casting  Club,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  187  feet  6  inches.  He  also  made  the 
longest  cast  in  this  event,  199  feet  6  inches. 
Scores  in  detail: 

A.  F.  Gates . 

H.  Smieding  . 

M.  A.  Beck .  14S  9 

A.  L.  Stolz .  147  1 

J.  R.  Dishington _  141  4 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer  140  1  .  . 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
which  were  experienced,  the  third  annual  Wis¬ 
consin  State  bait-  and  fly-casting  tournament 
proved  a  success  in  nearly  every  way. 

C.  L.  Tolfson.  Sec’y. 


Ft.  I 

n. 

Ft.  I 

n. 

187 

6 

C. 

A. 

Rhine . 

.  115 

11 

158 

Tol 

tin 

McBride  . . . . 

.  104 

4 

14S 

9 

II. 

E. 

Loes . 

.  96 

10 

147 

1 

Albert 

Lahmann  .. 

.  89- 

9 

141 

4 

c. 

M. 

\ andenburg. 

.  92 

8 

140 

1 

T. 

M. 

Toll . ; . 

.  61 

2 

_HIG H  AVERAGE  AWARDS. 

Quarter  and  half-ounce  accuracy  bait — W.  II.  Ball, 
98.14  per  cent. 

Accuracy  fly,  delicacy,  L.  T.  dry  fly— L.  E.  De  Garmo, 
99  18-60  per  cent. 

Quarter-ounce  distance  bait — N.  C.  Heston,  122  44  feet. 

Half-ounce  distance  bait — C.  E.  Lingenfelter,  192%  feet. 

Distance  fly,  light  tackle — W.  H.  Ball,  93  feet. 

Distance  fly — L.  E.  De  Garmo,  96%  feet. 

Salmon  fly — W.  H.  Ball,  133%  feet. 

All  buttons  have  an  orange  field,  a  reel  in  the 
center  indicating  bait,  and  fly  indicating  fly  work, 
both  in  the  accuracy  events. 

A  red  border  is  emblematic  of  a  proficiency 
button,  a  white  border  is  emblematic  of  an  ex¬ 
pert,  a  blue  border  is  emblematic  of  a  master, 
a  green  border  is  emblematic  of  an  artist,  a  blue 
border  having  a  blue  field  indicates  a  high  score 
— all  in  bait  and  fly. 
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An  emblem  different  in  design  from  the  above 
is  given  for  high  score  awards  in  each  of  the 
several  distance  bait  and  fly  events. 

The  degree  buttons  will  likely  be  presented  at 
the  first  dinner,  in  December. 

A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y. 


The  Effect  of  Fly-Fishing. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  Oct.  19. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  North  Branch  of  the  Au  Sable 
River  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  trout 
streams  in  the  country  as  far  as  fish  food  is 
concerned.  Four  years  ago  we  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  law  passed  prohibiting  fishing  on  that 
stream  except  with  the  artificial  fly,  and  all  fish 
under  eight  inches  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
stream.  The  bag  limit  is  the  same  as  on  other 
Michigan  streams — fifty  fish  per  day.  Not  more 
than  fifty  fish  are  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
stream  fcv  any  one  person.  However,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  that  prevents  a  fisherman 
from  shipping  home  his  fish,  so  that  many  of 
them  when  they  get  fifty  send  them  home  by  ex¬ 
press  and  continue  the  fishing. 

1  have  kept  a  record  of  the  catch  for  the  last 
two  years  to  see  whether  the  stream  would  stand 
the  extraordinary  hard  fishing  that  it  was  re¬ 
ceiving  of  late.  The  figures  for  this  year  have 
just  been  completed  and  are  of  interest.  Of 
course  there  is  more  or  less  guess  work,  but  the 
accounting  is  not  so  difficu't  as  it  would  be  on 
many  trout  streams.  For  instance,  in  Otsego 
county  from  Crapo  Creek  up,  most  of  the  land 
is  owned  by  Boutell  &  Robertson,  of  Saginaw. 
They  have  a  fishing  lodge  at  the  old  Lombard 
place.  They  prevent  camping  on  their  property, 
but  everyone  has  been  welcome  to  fish  any  part 
of  the  stream,  provided  the  State  law  was 
obeyed.  Next  is  a  small  stretch  of  non-resident 
property.  Then  comes  what  is  known  as  The 
Ranch,  then  the  Au  Sable  Forest  Farm  has  2,200 
acres  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  nearly  seven  miles  on  each  side.  The 
ownership  of  this  farm  rests  in  three  other  men 
besides  myself.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reforest  this  land,  and  a  nursery  containing  from 
two  to  three  million  seed  ings  is  regularly  main¬ 
tained.  Over  650,000  were  set  out  this  year  in 
permanent  settings.  Running  across  the  holdings 
of  the  Au  Sable  Forest  Farm  is  the  right  of  way 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railway  and  the  little 
town  of  Lovells  which,  however,  takes  up  less 
than  a  half  mile  of  the  stream  and  from  thence 
on  to  Dam  4  the  ownership  continues.  Various 
small  spring  brooks  put  into  the  river  and  are 
largely  used  for  the  planting  of  fry  in  the  spring. 
At  Dam  4  is  situated  the  Au  Sab’e  Trout  and 
Game  Club  with  a  fine  club  house,  but  from 
there  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  of  stream,  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  have  erected  summer  homes  or  fish¬ 
ing  lodges,  and  one  or  two  clubs  have  club 
houses.  To  each  of  these  were  furnished  blanks 
for  the  keeping  of  the  season's  records.  There 
are  scarcely  any  farmers  on  the  stream,  and  the 
only  resident  population  that  does  much  fishing 
is  that  of  the  employes  of  the  small  mill  at 
Lovells.  , 

The  record  of  1908,  the  year  after  the  law  was 
passed  limiting  the  fishing  to  the  artificial  fly 
only,  I  have  no  record  of  the  catch,  but  I  am 
certain  that  the  catch  was  not  only  less,  but  not 
as  many  anglers  came  there  as  in  1909.  During 


the  latter  year  18,181  fish  were  taken;  for  the 
season  1910,  30,316.  Of  course  the  stream  is 
fished  harder,  but  it  also  shows  that  the  fishing 
with  the  fly  has  not  killed  the  number  of  small 
fish  that  were  formerly  killed  by  the  bait  fisher¬ 
men.  With  an  eight-inch  limit  I  have  found 
that  it  is  quite' general  to  take  one  hundred  fish 
under  eight  inches  to  thirty  that  are  eight  inches. 
These  one  hundred  that  must  be  returned  to  the 
stream  if  taken  with  the  bait  hook,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  them  would  be  killed,  whereas  if  taken 
with  a  fly,  very  few  of  them  die.  I  know  this 
to  be  a  fact,  for  in  former  years  when  bait¬ 
fishing  was  permitted,  I  used  to  see  any  number 
of  dead  fish  floating  past  me,  and  in  my  fishing 
last  year  a  dead  fish  was  rare. 

The  anglers  on  the  stream  have  voluntarily 
raised  a  fund  for  the  employment  of  the  game 
warden.  He  is  on  the  stream  all  of  the  time. 
We  have  a  good  man  and  dynamiting,  spearing, 
netting  and  fishing  out  of  season  are  things  of 
the  past.  The  eight-inch  trout  now'  are  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  the  seven-inch  used  to  be  when  the  limit 
was  seven  inches  and  bait-fishing  was  allowed. 
The  lower  stretches  of  the  river  contain  rainbow 
trout  and  very  few  fontinalis. 

The  daily  bag  limit  of  fifty  is  too  large.  It 
should  be  fixed  at  say  thirty,  and  I  believe  then 
we  would  have  an  ideal  law  for  the  protection 
of  this  stream,  and  that  there  would  be  fishing 
for  everyone  just  so  long  as  it  is  liberally  stocked 
each  year.  I  think  the  stocking  has  not  been 
as  liberally  done  as  1  believe  it  should  be,  only 
about  150.000  fry  being  planted  each  year. 

W.  B.  Mershon. 


Salpidae  Visit  Nova  Scotia  Waters. 

Consul-General  James  W.  Ragsdale,  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  reports  that  a  species  of  sea  organism,  some¬ 
what  similar  to  jelly  fish,  strange  to  Halifax 
Harbor  until  recently,  has  become  plentiful,  the 
harbor  teeming  with  them.  Each  group  of  these 
bodies  is  eel-shaped,  transparent  and  glasslike,  re¬ 
sembling  somewhat  a  string  of  beads,  which  can 
be  broken  off  one  by  one.  This  string  is  some¬ 
what  fragile,  but  no  matter  how  many  pieces  it 
is  broken  into,  each  piece,  made  up  of  single  or 
several  individual,  will  swim  off  on  its  own  ac¬ 
cord.  The  bodies  are  from  a  few  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length.  They  are  called  “salpidae,”  and 
are  usually  found  only  in  the  waters  of  tropical 
climates.  They  belong  to  the  ascidian  order  and 
have  doubtless  been  driven  to  these  shores  by 
storms  and  currents  radiating  from  the  vicinity 
of  Bermuda.  It  is  thought  the  cold  water  will 
kill  them.  It  is  also  be’ieved  that  their  presence 
will  do  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary  will  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  fishes. 


Surf  Casting  at  Newark. 

Newark,  N.  J..  Oct.  18. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Oct.  29,  the, Newark  Bait-  and  Fly- 
Casting  Club  will  hold  an  exclusive  surf-casting 
tournament  at  Weequahic  Lake,  consisting  of 
the  following  events: 

First  Event — Open  to  all,  rods  restricted  to  9 
feet;  lines,  linen;  weights,  3  or  4  ounces. 

Second  Event — Rods  and  lines  unrestricted, 
except  line  must  lift  12  pounds;  weights,  2l/2 
ounces. 

Prizes  will  consist  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals.  Tournament  Committee. 


Garfish  Increasing. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  21. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Prof.  George  E.  Beyer,  biologist 
of  Tulane  University,  after  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  and  study,  has  written  to  the  game  com¬ 
mission  that  the  alligator  garfish  are  destroying 
the  green  trout  [black  bass]  and  various  other 
game  fish  which  are  considered  delicacies  for 
the  table.  He  says  that  this  garfish  is  unfit  for 
anything  either  commercially  or  otherwise,  and 
they  live  on  the  best  fish  in  the  waters  of  the 
State.  Prof.  Beyer  states  that  it  would  be  well 
to  offer  a  bounty  for  every  alligator  garfish 
killed,  but  he  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
game  commission  or  the  State  has  funds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  even  a  small  price  for  each  gar. 
I  he  gars  might  be  used  for  fertilizing  purposes, 
yet  the  price  the  hunters  or  trappers  would  ob¬ 
tain  for  these  fish  would  hardly  warrant  them 
to  give  their  time  to  this  pursuit.  He  says  fur¬ 
ther  that  alligators  are  an  enemy  to  the  alligator 
garfish,  but  unfortunately  the  alligators  are  al¬ 
most  extinct  in  many  localities  on  account  of 
the  value  of  their  skins,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  garfish  have  increased  enormously.  The 
problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  solve  and  will  re¬ 
quire  much  study.  The  hunters  and  professional 
fishermen  wou’d  soon  diminish  the  streams  and 
bayous  of  these  alligator  garfish  if  the  commis¬ 
sion  were  in  a  position  financially  to  offer  a 
substantial  reward  for  every  fish  of  this  char¬ 
acter  caught.  The  commission  is  giving  much 
thought  to  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  it  is  thought  some  way  'will  be  found  to 
destroy  these  pernicious  fish. 

Judge  Dossmann  and  Commissioner  Miller 
have  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  Louisiana  oysters  being 
contaminated  with  the  typhoid  germ.  They  as¬ 
sert  that  the  oyster  beds  and  reefs  of  this  State 
aie  in  most  instances  several  hundred  miles  from 
any  sewerage  or  drainage  from  New  Orleans 
or  other  cities,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
these  oysters  to  contain  any  deleterious  germs. 

bishing  continues  good  at  the  various  resorts 
on  the  coast  and  in  inland  streams.  Quite  a 
number  of  fishermen  from  this  city  go  over  on 
Sundays  to  the  clubs  at  Lake  Catherine,  the 
Rigolets,  Northshore,  the  Bartaria  section,  Wave- 
land,  Pass  Christian,  Bay  St.  Louis  and  other 
places  to  enjoy  the  sport.  Fishing  has  been  re¬ 
markably  good  and  large  catches  of  striped  bass, 
green  trout,  sheepshead,  speckled  trout  and  other 
species  are  reported.  The  long  summer  has  been 
unusual,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  fishermen  can 
attribute  their  luck  to  this  cause.  Usually  at 
this  season  fishing  is  not  particularly  good  and 
lovers  of  this  sport  are  very  active.  F.  G.  G. 

A  Monster  Bass. 

New  York  City,  Oct.  24. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  On  Friday,  Oct.  21,  while  a  guest  of 
Simeon  J.  Drake,  at  the  Wyandanch  Club  on 
Long  Island,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  a 
75^-pound  large-mouth  black  bass;  length,  23 
inches;  girth,  19  inches. 

This  bass  was  caught  on  a  hand-made  split 
bamboo  rod  which  weighs  just  five  ounces,  with 
fine  silk  line  and  live  bait. 

Our  guide,  Uncle  Billy  Nelson,  who  is  eighty- 
two  years  old  and  seems  to  know  about  every 
good  fish  that  has  been  caught,  claims  that  this 
is  the  record  fish  for  a  five-ounce  rod.  Can  you 
beat  it?  Murray  W.  Ferris. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

The  New  York  Y.  C.  at  its  last  meeting  chose 
a  nominating  committee  to  select  officers  and 
members  of  standing  committees  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  This  committee  will  prepare  a  ticket  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  members  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  club.  The  committee  is :  Former 
Commodore  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  former  Com¬ 
modore  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  former  Commo¬ 
dore  Frederick  G.  Bourne,  Stuyvesant  Wain- 
w right,  F.  H.  von  Slade,  R.  P.  Doremus,  Col. 
Daniel  Appleton,  W.  Butler  Duncan,  Jr.,  Wilson 
Marshall  and  Newberry  D.  Thorne. 


Captain  Charles  Barr,  who  sailed  Westward 
in  all  her  races,  and  in  fact  every  time  she  has 
been  under  sail  since  she  was  launched,  says 
that  she  is  the  best  yacht  he  has  ever  handled. 
Captain  Barr  sailed  Columbia,  Reliance,  Ingo- 
mar.  Corona,  Minerva,  Navahoe,  Mineola  and 
many  other  famous  vessels,  and  he  should  know 
what  he  is  saying.  Some  think  that  Westward’s 
successes  may  be  the  means  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions  relating  to  America’s  cup.  The  New  York 
Y.  C.  still  insists  that  an  obsolete  rule  shall  gov¬ 
ern.  This  rule  has  produced  a  racing  machine 
pure  and  simple.  Now  Herreshoff  has  shown 
that  under  the  European  rule  he  can  turn  out  a 
vessel  able,  staunch  and  fast,  and  those  custo¬ 
dians  of  the  cup  should  not  fear  for  its  safety 
if  they  accepted  what  the  world  would  consider 
a  fair  sportsmanlike  match. 


The  regatta  committee  of  the  Boston  Y.  C. 
has  announced  that  next  season  it  will  hold  a 
series  of  six  open  races  for  catboats.  These 
will  be  sailed  on  Hull  Bay,  two  each  day  until 
the  series  is  ended.  Three  trophies  are  to  be 
offered  and  there  will  also  be  cash  prizes  in  each 
race.  The  Cape  Catboat  Association  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rule  for  rating,  and  the  opinion  is  that 
the  yachts  will  be  rated  on  over-all  length.  The 
races  are  to  be.  sailed  about  the  same  time  as  the 
series  for  the  Inter  Bay  Challenge  Cup.  That 
trophy  will  attract  catboats  from  Narragansett 
Bay,  Barnegat  Bay  and  possibly  from  other 
yachting  centers  to  eastern  waters. 


The  Yachtsman's  Club  of  Philadelphia  is  to 
have  a  new  home.  At  a  meeting  held  recently, 
at  which  75  per  cent,  of  the  members  were  pres¬ 
ent,  it  was  decided  to  lease  for  a  term  of  years 
the  house  at  1317  Locust  street,  Philadelphia. 
The  club  has  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
property.  It  was  also  voted  to  spend  $7,000  in 
fitting  out  the  new  club  house  which  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  next  month.  Commodore 
J.  G.  N.  Whitaker  has  accomplished  two  big 
things  during  his  term  of  office.  He  succeeded 
in  making  the  motor  boat  race  to  Havana  one 
of  the  best  ever  conducted,  and  now  has  se¬ 
cured  quarters  for  the  club  which  will  place  it 
in  the  ranks  of  the  leading  yachting  organiza¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  Next  season  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  planning  to  have  a  cruise  going  to  the 
eastward,  possibly  as  far  as  Bar  Harbor. 


The  Lynn  Y.  C..  which  has  grown  wonder¬ 
fully  of  late,  is  to  have  a  new  home  which  will 
cost  $15,000.  Plans  and  specifications  have  been 
submitted  to  the  members,  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
scheme. 


There  is  every  indication  that  next  season  will 
see  quite  a  boom  in  schooner  racing.  This  must 
be  credited  to  the  successes  of  the  schooner 
Westward.  The  yacht  has  shown  speed,  strength 
and  seaworthiness,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  most  comfortable  cruiser.  The  European  rule 
has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  proven  to  be  a 
good  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ameri¬ 


can  rule  can  produce  a  vessel  just  as  good  as 
Westward.  Some  yachtsmen  will  doubtless  this 
winter  try  to  improve  on  Westward  and  be 
ready  to  meet  that  yacht  when  she  returns  to 
these  waters,  if  she  does  do  so.  There  have 
been  rumors  that  she  has  been  sold  to  a  British 
yachtsman. 

According  to  a  well  known  designer.  West¬ 
ward  has  given  an  impetus  to  schooner  racing 
not  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  where 
it  is  reported  vessels  are  to  be  built  this  winter 
to  try  to  beat  the  American,  but  on  this  side 
where  schooners  are  to  be  built  this  winter.  In 
these  waters  there  was  little  schooner  racing  out¬ 
side  the  cruising  runs  of  the  New  York  Y.  C. 
On  that  cruise,  however,  the  fleet  was  a  large 
one,  and  several  classes  filled  well.  Years  ago 
the  schooner  classes  furnished  the  best  yacht 
racing,  but  of  late  years  the  single  sticker  has 
been  the  most  popular  type.  Now  it  is  said  that 
five  or  six  schooners  are  to  be  built  this  winter, 
and  these,  with  those  already  built,  will  make 
the  season  of  1911  a  memorable  one.  These  new 
yachts  will  in  all  probability  be  in  the  55-foot, 
65-foot  and  75-foot  classes,  and  there  has  been 
talk  of  one  and  possibly  two  being  built  for  the 
Queen  class. 

The  present  rule  seems  rather  to  favor  the 
smaller  yachts.  “LTnder  this  rule,”  said  this  de¬ 
signer,  “schooners  are  classified  at  go  per  cent, 
of  their  actual  rating,  and  in  some  way  the  be¬ 
lief  has  gained  credence  that  on  account  of  this 
the  larger  schooner  will  allow  only  90  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  time  allowance  to  the  smaller  one, 
and  that  consequently  the  smaller  yacht  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  As  a  matter  , of  fact  it  is  just  the 
other  way  and  really  the  larger  yacht  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  This  will  be  shown  if  the  figures 
are  studied.  Take  for  instance  two  schooners, 
one  rating  88  and  the  other  55.  That  is  their 
actual  rating.  The  time  allowance  tables  make 
the  88-foot  schooner  allow  the  55-foot  schooner 
61.01  seconds  a  mile. 

“At  go  per  cent,  of  their  actual  rating,  how¬ 
ever,  the  88-foot  schooner  rates  at  79.21  and  the 
s 5-foot  schooner  at  49.50.  and  the  allowance  in 
favor  of  the  smaller  yacht  is  64.28  seconds  a 
mile.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  a  yachts¬ 
man  does  not  have  to  build  in  the  larger  class 
in  order  to  have  a  chance  to  win,  but  the  allow¬ 
ance  is  increased  more  by  having  a  smaller  yacht. 
The  time  allowance  tables  are  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  allow¬ 
ance,  so  that  the  allowance  between  schooners  is 
increased  to  63.25  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
allowance.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  a  large 
schooner  compares  more  favorably  with  the 
sloop  than  the  small  schooner,  so  that  this  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  smaller  schooner  is 
just  as  it  should  be.” 


The  records  of  the  handicap  class  were  printed 
last  week.  Tt  seems  that  during  Larchmont  race 
week  there  was  a  slight  mix-up.  Rascal  III.  and 
others  of  the  one-design  raceabout  class  were 
racing-  in  one  special  class  and  not  in  the  handi¬ 
cap  division,  hence  the  mistake  which  is  pointed 
out  by  George  E.  Gart’and  in  a  letter 

“I  read  with  much  interest  your  article  on  the 
handicap  class.  Tn  the  third  division,  however, 
in  which  my  Robin  Hood  II.  competed,  vou  have 
credited  me  with  seven  starts,  four  firsts  and 
two  thirds.  The  seven  starts  is  correct,  but  T 
should  be  credited  with  five  firsts  as  follows: 
Indian  Harbor  annual,  one:  Indian  Harbor  fall, 
one ;  Larchmont  race  week,  three,  as  follows : 
Saturday,  July  16;  Thursday.  July  21;  and  Satur¬ 
day,  July  23.  The  other  races  in  which  T  started 
was  at  Stamford  annual,  one  third ;  and  at 
Larchmont  on  Labor  Day.  one  fourth. 

“In  the  race  of  July  16  at  Larchmont  the  news- 
papers  gave  credit  to  Rascal  III.  as  winning  in 
the  third  division.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 


ever,  Messrs.  Morse,  of  the  Chinook,  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  of  Rascal  III.,  agreed  to  sail  in  the  race¬ 
about  class  during  race  week,  and  both  started 
on  that  day  in  the  raceabout  class  on  its  signal 
at  12  :os,  the  signal  of  the  third  division  being 
at  12:15.  This  would  make  me  the  winner  of 
three  firsts  out  of  three  starts  in  race  week  and 
winner  of  the  series  prize. 

“Cliphora,  that  you  have  in  the  third  division, 
is  not  a  member  of  the  class  so  far  as  I  know. 
She  simply  sailed  in  one  race  at  Stamford  and 
asked  the  committee  to  be  allowed  to  sail  against 
the  third  division’s  best  time,  not  having  a  com¬ 
petitor.” 


William  Fife  has  agreed  to  build  a  racing 
schooner  of  the  first  class  to  race  against  West¬ 
ward.  The  name  of  the  yachtsman  who  is  to 
race  this  yacht  is  at  present  a  secret. 


Records  of  30-footers. 

The  New  York  30-footers  this  year  ended 
their  sixth  season,  and  this  one-design  class 
seems  to  be  just  as  popular  as  when  it  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1905.  Eleven  of  the  class  took 
part  in  the  season’s  racing,  and  as  usual  the 
races  were  closely  contested.  This  class  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  popular  one  ever  built,  and  the 
yachts  bid  fair  to  last  for  several  more  seasons 
and  are  just  as  hard  to  purchase  as  they  were 
after  their  first  season’s  racing.  Originally  the 
class  was  nineteen  yachts.  They  were  built  by 
Herreshoff  in  1905  at  a  cost  of  $4,000  each.  Each 
season  the  owners  form  a  committee  to  frame 
rules  to  govern  the  season’s  sport  and  to  ar¬ 
range  for  prizes  for  which  they  shall  sail.  This 
year  the  committee  was  Johnston  de  Forest,  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Alker  and  George  E.  Roosevelt.  Two 
series  of  races  were  arranged  for  sweepstakes 
and  one  series  taking  in  all  the  races  of  the 
other  two  which  was  called  the  championship 
series,  and  the  prizes  were  cups.  For  the  sweep- 
stakes  the  owners  subscribed  $20  each  and  the 
total  sum  was  divided  equally  between  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  two  series  of  races.  For  the  cham¬ 
pionship  series  the  prize  was  a  cup  worth  $200 
to  the  winner,  a  $100  cup  to  second  and  a  $50 
cup  to  third.  In  addition  to  these  series  races 
the  yachts  raced  in  regular  regattas  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  Long  Island  Sound.  The  full  record 
of  these  yachts  is  shown  in  the  following: 


Yacht.  Starts,  lsts.  2ds.  3ds. 

Alera,  J.  W.  and  E.  P.  Alker..  28  12  4  7 

Nepsi,  Johnston  de  Forest .  28  9  7  5 

Phryne,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr .  28  7  7  4 

Caprice,  Ralph  N.  Ellis .  25  3  7  5 

Dahinda,  G.  E.  Roosevelt  .  24  '2  0  3 

Rowdy,  H.  S.  Duell  .  24  1  4  1 

Nautilus,  E.  E.  Dickson,  Jr .  6  0  1  0 

Banzai,  Gottfried  Piel  .  4  0  1  0 

Ibis,  H.  W.  Maxwell  .  7  0  0  1 

Juanita,  S.  C.  Hunter  .  6  0  0  1 

Carmelita,  F.  T.  Catlin .  5  0  0  0 


There  were  thirty-four  races  in  which  these 
yachts  took  part,  and  the  total  number  of  starters 
in  these  was  185,  making  an  average  of  more 
than  five  starting  in  each  race. 

Alera  started  in  twenty-eight  races  and  she 
won  twelve,  which  is  a  fine  showing  for  a  yacht 
in  a  class  where  handling  counts  for  everything. 
Alera  won  the  championship  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  class  championship. 

In  the  series  races  the  records  are : 

FIRST  SERIES,  EIGHT  RACES. 


Yacht.  Starts.  Firsts.  Seconds.  Thirds.  Per  Cent. 

Nepsi  .  6  3  2  1  .^16 

Alera  .  6  3  1  1  .854 

Caprice  .  7  2  1  2  .78(5 

Phryne  .  5  0  2  0  .675 

Ibis  .  c .  6  0  0  1  .291 

Dahinda  .  5  0  0  0  .  200 

Rowdy  .  4  0  1  1  *... 

Nautilus  .  I  0  0  0  — 


Rowdy'  and  Nautilus  did  not  sail  in  races 
enough  to  qualify. 
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SECOND  SERIES.  TEN  RACES. 


Yacht.  Starts.  Firsts.  Seconds.  Thirds. 

Phryne  .  12  4  1  2  . 

Alera  .  11  3  2  3 

Nepsi  .  12  2  3  2 

Dahinda  .  11  2  0  0 

Caprice  .  12  0  4  2 

Rowdy  .  12  0  1  0 

Carmelita  .  6  0  0  0 

Nautilus  .  6  0  11 

Ibis  .  10  0  0 

Juanita  .  10  0  0 


The  first  sweepstakes  was  won  by  Nepsi  and 
the  second  by  Phryne. 

In  the  competition  for  the  championship  of 
the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Long  Island 
Sound  the  percentages  were:  Alera,  .776; 
Phryne,  .712;  Nepsi,  .671;  Caprice,  .602;  Rowdy, 
.438;  Ibis,  .333;  Nautilus,  .333;  Dahinda,  .328; 
Juanita,  .141 ;  Carmelita,  .003. 

In  the  class  championship  sailed  for  under 
special  rules  the  percentages  were :  Alera,  .812 ; 
Nepsi,  .794;  Phryne,  .760;  Caprice,  .746;  Rowdy, 
.564;  Dahinda,  444;  Nautilus,  Ibis  and  Carmelita 
did  not  sail  the  necessary  number  o  fraces  to 
qualify. 


Interclub  One-Design  Class. 

Last  winter  twelve  yachts  were  built  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Larchmont  and  other  Sound  clubs 
which  then  formed  the  Larchmont  Inter  Club 
Class.  William  Gardner  designed  the  yachts  and 
they  are  well  suited  to  afternoon  sailing  and 
racing.  Their  owners  have  had  lots  of  sport 
with  them  and  are  now  looking  forward  to  next 
season. 

These  boats  are  33  feet  7  inches  over-all,  21 
feet  4  inches  on  the  waterline,  7  feet  9  inches 
beam  and  5  feet  6  inches  draft.  They  carry  1,900 
pounds  of  lead  on  their  keels  and  spread  500  sq. 
ft.  of  canvas.  They  were  built  by  Robert  Jacob  and 
cost  $1,000  each.  The  records  of  this  class  for 
the  season  are : 

Un- 


Starts. 

lsts. 

2ds. 

3ds. 

placed. 

Festina,  A.  Bryan  Alley 

.  16 

8 

2 

0 

6 

Lewanna,  Spence  Bros.. 

.  23 

5 

5 

3 

10 

Dagmar,  P.  T.  Tierney.. 

.  21 

3 

3 

2 

13 

Hamburg,  M.  Goldschmidt  19 

0 

4 

2 

13 

Yukan,  N.  D.  Weir  ... 

.  19 

2 

3 

5 

9 

Wild  Thyme,  A.  H.  Morris  16 

6 

3 

1 

12 

Como,  I.  R.  Edmonds  . 

.  16 

i 

2 

1 

12 

Salas,  M.  B.  Pendas  ... 

.  8 

i 

0 

4 

3 

Triton,  Lawrence  Darr. 

.  20 

4 

2 

1 

13 

Babbette,  R.  P.  Clark... 

.  17' 

1 

0 

3 

13 

Three  series  of  races  were 

sailed  and 

these 

were  all  won  by  Festina. 

The  class  champion- 

ship  consisted  of  twenty 

selected 

races. 

The 

percentages  of  each 

yacht 

in 

this 

series 

were : 

Festina,  .83;  Lewanna,  .70:  Hamburg,  .60; 
Yukan,  .60;  Dagmar,  .59;  Wild  Thyme,  .50; 
Como,  .46;  Salas,  .45;  Triton,  .42;  Babbette,  .34. 

The  series  for  the  championship  of  Long 
Island  Sound  extended  throughout  the  season. 
The  percentages  in  that  competition  were :  Fes- 
tina,  .775;  Lewanna,  .66;  Hamburg,  .60;  Yukan, 
.60;  Dagmar,  .59;  Wild  Thyme,  .50;  Como,  .47; 
Salas,  .47;  Triton,  .47;  Babbette,  .36. 

Another  series  was  arranged  by  the  Larch¬ 
mont  Y.  C.  This  consisted  of  twelve  races  and 
the  percentages  were :  Festina.  .99 ;  Lewanna, 
.87;  Dagmar,  .73;  Hamburg,  .73;  Yukan,  .64; 
Wild  Thyme,  .59;  Como,  .58;  Triton,  .44;  Bab¬ 
bette,  .38;  Salas,  .37. 

In  all,  twenty-five  races  were  sailed  by  these 
yachts,  and  Lewanna  made  the  most  starts — 
twenty-three.  Ten  yachts  took  part  in  these 
races  and  the  total  number  of  starters  was  175. 

Festina  won  Rear-Commodore  H.  L.  Max¬ 
well’s  cup  for  the  Larchmont  series  and  the  P. 
J.  Tierney  cup  in  the  championship  series. 

Lewanna  won  the  R.  E.  Robinson  cup  for 
second  place  in  the  Larchmont  series  and  the 
Wilson  Marshall  cup  for  Larchmont  race  week 
series. 

L.  G.  Spence  won  the  helmsman’s  prize'  offered 
by  A.  Bryan  Allen. 

Dagmar  won  the  H.  F.  Lippett  prize,  being 
third  in  the  Larchmont  series. 

The  class  is  to  be  continued  next  season  and 
raced.  A  committee  of  owners  is  now  consider¬ 
ing  suggestions  toward  adding,  if  possible,  to  the 
attractions  of  the  competitions,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  other  yachtsmen  seeing  the  advantages 
of  the  class  for  afternoon  sport  will  build  more 
boats. 


To  Prevent  Mildew  on  Sails. 

The  following  is  a  formula  for  a  mixture  to 
prevent  mildew  on  sails,  awnings,  skylight  covers, 
etc. : 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  borax  in  two  gallons 
of  water  and  one  pound  of  sugar  of  lead  in  two 
gallons  of  water.  Allow  each  solution  to  stand 
ten  hours,  then  mix  them  together,  adding  twenty 
gallons  of  clear  water  and  allow  to  stand  for 
five  hours.  The  solution  must  be  agitated  thor¬ 
oughly  prior  to  using.  The  canvas  should  be 
dipped  in  or  thoroughly  painted  with  this  solu¬ 
tion. 

This  operation  will  not  restore  canvas  that  is 
mildewed,  but  it  will  prevent  mildew.  It  has 
been  used  successfully  for  twenty  years  to  pre¬ 
vent  mildew  on  sails,  awnings,  etc. 

It  is  sent  to  Forest  and  Stream  by  one  who 
says  that  it  has  been  used  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years.  By  treating  the  canvas  with 
the  solution  it  will  no  doubt  greatly  lengthen  the 
life  of  the  same,  as  mildew  undoubtedly  weakens 
that  portion  of  the  canvas  upon  which  it  accu¬ 
mulates. 


Boating  in  India. 

Although  India  distinctly  is  a  country  of 
waterways,  boating  is  by  no  means  as  popular 
as  one  might  suppose,  for  the  Anglo-Indian  is 
apt  to  neglect  this  particular  opportunity  of  de¬ 
veloping  his  muscles  and  keeping  his  liver  in 
working  order,  says  the  Scottish  Field.  Except 
at  Allahabad.  Naini  Tal,  Poonah,  Bombay,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Lucknow,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 
the  river  does  not  attract  the  exile. 

At  Naini  Tal,  the  “hot  weather”  capital  of 
North  Western  India,  where  the  Government 
officials  are  to  be  found  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  there  is  a  lake  half  a  mile  in  length 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Upon  its  sur¬ 
face  innumerable  holiday-makers  disport  them¬ 
selves.  the  boats  often  being  coxed  by  ladies; 
friendly  contests  between  rival  four-oars  oc¬ 
casionally  take  place;  and  of  an  evening  the 
soldiers  of  the  depot  charter  outriggers.  Yacht¬ 
ing  also  is  popular,  though,  owing  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  strong  breeze  in  this  Himalayan 
summer  resort,  existing  records  are  not  as¬ 
tonishing.  It  also  should  be  noted  that  during 
the  day  the  white  oarsman  must  wear  a  “solar 
topee”  (sun  hat),  for  so  fierce  is  the  sun  that 
to  go  out  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  five 
in  any  other  form  of  head-gear  is  to  court  sun¬ 
stroke.  Indeed,  more  than  one  newcomer — de¬ 
ceived  by  the  comparative  coolness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere — has.  with  disastrous  consequences, 
worn  a  straw  hat  or  cap. 

Poonah,  in  Western  India,  possesses  an  ex¬ 
cellent  boat  club,  with  an  extensive  member¬ 
ship.  Here  the  European  inhabitants  of  Poonah 
and  Kirkee — an  adjoining  station — are  to  be 
found  every  evening.  When  darkness  sets  in, 
and  prevents  the  oarsmen  from  telling  the  row- 
locks  from  the  stretchers,  members  adjourn  to 
the  club  building,  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
lady  members  of  the  club.  The  climate,  unlike 
that  of  most  “plains  stations,”  is  never  un¬ 
pleasant. 

The  river  at  the  last-named  station,  but  for 
its  exceedingly  strong  current,  is  very  suitable 
for  rowing  purposes;  it  is  so  broad  that  as 
many  as  fifty  outriggers  may  be  rowed  abreast. 
The  residents  of  the  North  Western  capital, 
however,  seldom  patronize  the  river,  partly  on 
account  of  its  distance  from  the  town. 

In  Bombay  sea-boating  attracts  a  number  of 
people,  and  in  Calcutta  a  few  crews  may  be 
seen  of  an  evening  on  the  river  Hooghley.  In 
both  cities  the  boat  element  is  supplied  by  the 
mercantile  clerks,  soldiers,  brokers,  banking 
assistants,  and  nondescripts.  In  neither  town 
do  regattas  take  place,  though  in  Lucknow  one 
is  held  every  autumn,  when  visitors  and  com- 
oetitors  from  the  neighboring  stations  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  dozen.  For  many  days  before¬ 
hand  the  crews  train  assiduously,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  regatta  all  Lucknow  puts  in  an 
appearance,  refreshments  being  provided  by 
the  boat  club.  Among  the  competitors  are 
Royal  Engineer  officers,  cavalry  and  infantry 


officers,  grey-bearded  Indian  civilians,  consist¬ 
ing  of  sessions  judges,  collectors,  and  commis¬ 
sioners,  sundried  “opium-wallahs”  and  canton¬ 
ment  magistrates,  and  inspector-generals  of  va¬ 
rious  departments. 

The  Eurasian  officers  of  native  regiments 
take  to  boating  more  or  less  kindly,  and  many 
of  them  manage  their  oars  in  quite  a  skilful 
manner,  and  show  tb  great  advantage  at  local 
regattas.  But  the  natives  do  not  care  for  the 
sport.  The  unadulterated  black  man  prefers  to 
be  borne  in  state  in  a  barge  which  resembles  a 
galley,  reclining  therein  at  ease,  and  smoking  a 
hookah,  or  chewing  “pan” — a  most  filthy  con¬ 
coction.  Should  he  be  wealthy,  he  may  expend 
several  thousands  of  rupees  upon  his  boat. 


Greenwich’s  Famous  Clock. 

Probably  no  hill  in  the  world,  says  the  Lon¬ 
don  Graphic,  has  had  so  strangely  varied  a 
history  or  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  men  as  that  at  Greenwich.  The 
granite  line  across  the  footpath  on  its  summit 
is  the  meridian  from  which  the  longtiude  on 
every  British  map  and  chart  is  calculated.  All 
England  sets  its  time  by  the  mean  solar-clock. 
There  is  a  large  galvano-magnetic  clock  fixed 
on  the  outside  wall  of  the  observatory  and  di¬ 
vided  into  twenty-four  hours. 

There  are  still  many  who  believe  this  clock 
is  kept  going  by  the  sun.  They  do  not  know 
that  the  fixed  stars  are  the  real  timekeepers 
from  which  Britishers  check  their  daily  pro¬ 
gress.  To  this  galvano-magnetic  clock  in  the 
wall  comes  every  Monday  a  woman  who  makes 
$2,500  a  year  out  of  the  queerest  occupation  in 
England.  She  sells  the  time  to  London  watch¬ 
makers.  Her  name  is  Miss  Belleville  of 
Maindenhead. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  then  astronomer  royal 
suggested  to  her  father  that  if  he  took  the  cor¬ 
rected  time  of  a  certified  chronometer  every 
week  he  could  no  doubt  find  numerous  clients. 
So  he  bought  a  famous  watch  made  for  the 
Duke  of  Essex,  one  of  the  sons  of  George  III., 
and  soon  worked  up  a  business  with  it.  When 
he  died  his  widow  sold  the  time  till  she  reached 
the  age  of  81,  and  then  she  handed  the  busi¬ 
ness  over  to  her  daughter.  When  Miss  Belle¬ 
ville  visits  Greenwich  at  the  beginning  of  every 
week  her  chronometer  is  corrected  and  she  is 
given  an  official  certificate.  From  that  her  fifty 
customers  correct  their  watches  and  clocks. 

Size  of  the  Sea. 

Most  men  seem  to  be  as  ignorant  about  the 
size  of  the  sea  as  they  are  of  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  heavenly  planets.  Here  are  a  few 
facts:  The  Pacific  covers  68.000.000  miles;  the 
Atlantic  30,000,000,  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  42,000,000.  To  stow  away 
the  contents  of  the  Pacific  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  a  tank  one  mile  long,  one  mile  wide 
and  one  mile  deep,  every  day  for  440  years. 
Put  in  figures,  the  Pacific  holds  in  weight  948,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000  tons.  The  Atlantic  aver¬ 
ages  a  depth  of  not  quite  three  miles.  Its 
waters  weigh  325,000,000,000,000,000  tons,  and  a 
tank  to  contain  it  would  have  each  of  its  sides 
430  miles  long.  The  figures  of  the  other  oceans 
are  in  the  same  startling  proportions.  It  would 
take  all  the  sea  water  in  the  world  2,000.000 
years  to  flow  over  Niagara.  A  tank  to  hold 
it  all  would  have  to  measure  nearly  1,000  miles 
along  each  of  its  sides. 


Yacht  Sales. 

The  Hollis  Burgess  yacht  agency  has  sold  the 
fast  18-foot  sloon  Cheroot,  owned  by  Vice-Com¬ 
modore  R.  T.  Paine,  2d.  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C., 
to  Harrv  H.  Bloomfield,  of  Winthrop,  Mass., 
who  .  will  race  her  in  the  18-foot  class  next  sea¬ 
son. 

The  Hollis  Burgess  yacht  agency  has  sold  the 
auxiliary  yawl  Sultan,  of  the  Boston  Y.  C„  to 
a  yachtsman  of  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  Sultan  is  44 
feet  over-all.  33  feet  waterline,  13  feet  6  inches 
beam  and  4  feet  6  inches  draft,  has  a  large  cabin 
and  comfortable  stateroom.  It  is  equipped  with 
an  eight  horsepower  Palmer  engine. 
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Motor  'Boating. 


Laying  lip  the  Yacht. 

Nearly  all  the  big  yachts  are  now  laid  up. 
One  by  one  they  have  been  taken  to  the  many 
basins  and  dismantled,  and  now  only  a  very  few 
are  cruising  a  ong  the  coast.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  still  many  of  the  small  craft  in  commis¬ 
sion,  and  their  owners  will  hold  on  until  the 
weather  is  too  cold  or  too  stormy  for  them  to 
take  any  more  pleasure  on  the  water.  To  these 
enthusiasts  it  seems-  as  if  it  were  only  yester¬ 
day  that  they  were  working  like  beavers  fitting- 
out  their  yachts  for  the  summer  season,  and  now 
they  are  figuring  on  laving  up,  and  while  the 
work  will  not  be  as  pleasant,  because  when 
fitting  out  anticipation  lends  a  charm  to  the 
work,  these  men  take  pleasure  in  putting  their 
yachts  in  winter  quarters.  They  do  not  have 
crews  of  sailors  to  do  the  work,  but  help  each 
other  haul  out,  and  then  do  their  own  cleaning 
and  covering,  and  making  the  engine  and  hull, 
if  it  is  a  motor  boat,  able  to  withstand  the  win¬ 
ter’s  storms. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  gloom,  though, 
when  one  after  another  these  small  craft  are 
hauled  on  the  beach,  and  their  owners  think  of 
the  many  happy  days  they  have  spent  on  the 
water.  They  realize,  too,  how  long  the  winter 
is  to  look  forward  to,  and  what  a  long  time  it 
will  be  before  they  can  start  fitting  out.  They 
wi  1  spend  the  winter  nights  sitting  around  the 
club  house  fires,  telling  over  again  their  happy 
experiences  of  the  summer.  They  will  recall  the 
many  races  in  which  they  have  taken  part  and 
resail  them,  and  will  figure  how,  if  they  had 
done  this  at  that  time  or  tacked  earlier  than  they 
did.  they  would  have  had  another  flag  to  their 
credit.  Others  will  laugh  and  crow  over  some 
clever  piece  of  handling  which  enab’ed  them  to 
reach  the  finishing  line  ahead  of  some  craft  that 
should  have  won. 

When  the  time  has  come  to  lay  up,  there  is 
lots  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done  well  or 
the  yacht  and  its  fittings  will  suffer.  First.  of 
all  the  fittings  must  be  looked  to.  The  furnish¬ 
ings  or  more  perishable  articles  must  be  care¬ 
fully  gone  over.  Cushions,  mattresses,  linens, 
curtains,  awnings,  sa’ls  and  rugs  should  be  well 
beaten  and  dusted;  then  they  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  and  sunned  and  then  carefully 
stowed  in  a  dry,  clean,  roomy  space.  Many  clubs 
have  lockers  for  the  members  and  large  store 
rooms  where  sails  and  such  like  can  be  kept. 
Sails  and  awnings,  curtains  and  draperies 
shou'd  never  be  tightly  rolled,  but  loosely  folded 
so  that  the  air  can  get  to  them,  and  they  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  stored  or  they 
will  mildew  during  the  winter.  Sails  and  awn¬ 
ings  should  first  be  washed  well  in  fresh  water. 
This  will  take  all  the  salt  out  and  then,  if  washed 
again  in  a  solution  of  borax  and  sugar  of  lead, 
mildew  will  be  prevented. 

The  compass,  barometer,  clock  and  other  in¬ 
struments  are  usually  taken  home  and  used  as 
ornaments  in  the  den  of  the  owner. 

The  dishes,  pots,  pans,  -knives  and  forks, 
spoons,  glassware,  must  be  carefully  cleansed 
and  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels.  Barrels  are 
preferable  because  they  pack  more  easily  and 
are  more  easily  handled.  Each  box  or  barrel 
should  be  carefully  labeled,  and  a  systematic 
yachtsman  will  keep  an  inventory  of  everything 
he  puts  awav.  and  just  where  he  puts  it  so  that 
he  can  lay  his  hand  on  it  when  wanted.  This 
inventory,  too,  is  a  wonderful  help  if  the  owner 
should  sell  the  yacht.  He  can  show  exactly  what 
he  has  and  a  good  inventory  will  always  help  in 
the  price  realized  on  a  yacht. 

Having  put  away  all  the  fittings  and  furnish¬ 
ings.  the  uear  of  the  yacht  shou'd  next  be 
tackled.  All  ropes  should  be  dried  and  care¬ 
fully  coiled  and  each  piece  labeled,  telling  what 
its  use  is.  Davits  should  be  unshipped  and  tag¬ 
ged  with  their  location,  and  such  things  as  side 
ladders,  boat  hooks,  brooms  and  deck  swabs 
should  be  removed  from  the  yacht  and  stored 
in  the  proper  place.  If  there  are  lots  of  drawers 
and  lockers,  they  should  be  carefully  dusted. 
Drawers  should  be  removed  and  lockers  left 


open  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely,  and 
floor  boards  should  be  taken  up.  Dead  air  in 
the  yacht  will  do  much  to  cause  dry  rot.  If  the 
yacht  is  left  out  of  doors  for  the  winter  ports, 
hatches  and  the  like  must  be  battened  down.  It 
'is  well  to  cover  the  yacht.  If  a  small  vessel  a 
piece  of  an  old  sail  will  do.  This  should  be 
stretched  over  the  deck  and  fastened  around 
the  sides  with  battens.  Wire  nails  driven  through 
these  battens,  the  sail  cloth  and  into  the  hull  of 
the  vessel  will  do  no  harm.  In  order  that  the 
rain  and  snow  may  run  off  easily  it  would  be 
well  to  put  a  ridge  pole  the  length  of  the  yacht 
fore  and  aft  and  so  raise  the  canvas  slightly. 
This,  too,  will  allow  the  air  to  play  freely  over 
the  deck. 

When  the  vessel  is  hauled  out  the  bottom 
should  be  cleaned  off  while  it  is  wet,  and  then 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  the  hull  a  coat  of 
paint.  This  preserves  the  wood,  and  as  the  yacht 
must  be  painted  in  the  spring,  it  lightens  some 
of  the  work  when  fitting  out  is  started  again. 
Some  yachtsmen  burn  off  the  old  paint  when 
they  lay  their  yachts  up,  and  then  after  rubbing 
down  put  on  two  coats.  When  launching  time 
comes  all  that  has  to  be  done  then  is  to  put  on 
another  coat  and  the  yacht  is  ready  for  launch¬ 
ing. 

On  a  motor  boat  the  engine  requires  the  most 
attention.  Some  think  the  best  thing  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  motor  from  the  hull — this  of  course 
if  it  is  not  too  large.  Then  it  should  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  apart  and  each  part  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  kerosene  and  wiped  aS  dry  as  a 
bone,  for  kerosene  if  not  wiped  off  will  start 
rust  very  soon.  Then  smear  each  part  thickly 
with  grease.  The  parts  that  are  worn  can  be 
replaced  at  leisure  during  the  winter,  so  that 
they  are  ready  for  the  reassembling  of  the  motor 
in  the  spring.  Much  care  has  to  be  taken, 
though,  in  taking  the  motor  apart.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  it  will  be  months  before  it  is 
assembled  again,  and  in  that  time  the  uses  of 
the  different  nuts,  bolts  and  other  parts  will  have 
been  forgotten,  so  each  piece  should  be  care¬ 
fully  tagged.  Put  a  tag  on  every  bolt,  nut, 
screw,  cotter  pin,  spring,  spark  plug,  valve,  etc  , 
using  a  number  which  will  show  the  order  in 
which  it  was  removed,  and  on  assembling  work 
in  the  reverse  of  that  order.  All  these  parts 
should  be  packed  away  in  small  boxes ;  old  cigar 
boxes  come  in  very  handy  for  this.  If  the  motor 
is  left  in  the  hull  for  the  winter  it  should  be 
cleaned  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  The  piping 
should  be  disconnected  and  care  taken  that  there 
is  no  water  or  gasolene  in  the  motor.  Then  it 
should  be  greased  everywhere  and  grease  should 
be  well  worked  into  all  the  parts  as  thick  as  it 
is  possible  to  put  it  on. 

After  the  motor  has  been  removed  or  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  the  interior  of  the  hull  shou'd  be 
washed  thoroughly  with  strong  soda  water.  Get 
a1 1  the  grease  and  oil  out  as  far  as  possible. 
Wash  out  the  bilges,  and  when  the  yacht  is  thor¬ 
oughly  clean  in  every  part  she  can  be  covered 
no  and  left  safely  until  the  spring  comes  again. 
If  a  yacht  is  properly  laid  up.  there  is  little  work 
comparatively  to  be  done  when  fitting  out  be¬ 
gins.  and  a  yacht  properly  laid  up  will  stand 
stanch  and  sound  until  wanted. 


A  Land  and  Water  Craft. 

Experiments  are  being  made  at  Bath,  Me.,  by 
Rear  Admiral  John  E.  Howells,  with  a  unique 
craft  designed  for  land  and  sea  navigation,  known 
as  Atnphi  II.  This  vessel  (or  vehicle),  says  the 
Marine  Journal  is  20  feet  long,  6  feet  beam  and 
has  a  tail  10  feet  in  length.  The  latter  is  used 
for  steering  purposes  in  the  surf.  A  ten  horse¬ 
power  engine  gives  her  a  speed  of  seven  miles 
an  hdur  in  the  water  or  twelve  miles  on  land. 
Admiral  Howells  expects  to  bring  Afnphi  II.  to 
Long  Beach,  L.  I.,  if  she  proves  satisfactory 
after  trials  at  Popham  and  Old  Orchard  beaches, 
as  he  believes  that  such  a  boat  could  be  used 
profitably  at  the  life-saving  stations  or  by  sports¬ 
men  gunning  along  the  coast. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Canoeing. 


Through  the  Rideau  Lakes. 

Continued  from  page  666. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Big  Rideau  Lake, 
which  is  the  largest  single  body  of  water  on 
the  whole  chain,  being  21  miles  long  by  several 
miles  wide.  We  stopped  at  a  point  of  high  land 
and  at  noon  we  ate  our  dinner  standing  up,  as 
the  place  was  actually  alive  with  ants.  They 
were  going  up  and  down  the  tree  trunks,  over 
the  rocks,  and  if  you  sat  down  you  soon  had 
them  inside  your  shirt.  And  that  they  could 
bite  we  can  prove  through  experience.  Cutting 
our  dinner  hour  short,  we  moved  on  and  en¬ 
joyed  rough  sea  all  afternoon.  We  passed 
many  camps  whose  occupants  watched  our  pro¬ 
gress,  but  evidently,  only  those  who  were  on 
urgent  business  paddled  that  afternoon,  as  we 
met  no  one  up  to  camping  at  4  p.  m.,  when 
rain  began  to  fall.  Our  camp  was  in  a  cedar 
grove  and  Dick  collected  cedar  boughs  for  a 
bed,  while  I  was  fixing  the  soup  and  potato 
salad.  Never  was  a  more  refreshing  sleep  en¬ 
joyed  than  we  had  that  night,  and  Dick  laughed 
when  I  said  it  smelled  like  Chritsmas. 

Out  again  at  seven  the  next  day  to  find  our 
work  cut  out  for  us  again  by  the  wind.  We 
narrowly  escaped  capsizing  several  times, 
finally  being  obliged  to  head  out  of  our  way  to 
the  shelter  of  a  point  to  get  our  second  wind. 
Making  a  carry  across  the  point,  we  entered 
Rideau  River,  which  was  a  little  calmer  than 
the  lake.  We  found  great  difficulty  in  avoiding 
submerged  stumps  which  were  numerous  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Here  the  channel  was 
again  marked  by  evergreen  trees  on  floats. 
The  channel  was  so  winding  that  frequently  we 
tried  to  cut  across  lots  as  it  were,  only  to  run 
on,  or  into,  more  stumps. 

For  three  miles  we  enjoyed  this  channel,  then 
we  entered  Poonamlie  Cut  where  we  stopped 
lor  dinner.  Seventy  years  ago  when  this  cut 
was  excavated  through  the  rock,  the  original 
forest  was  destroyed,  but  nature  has  again 
clothed  the  banks  in  green,  and  the  trees  spread¬ 
ing  across  the  channel  often  form  an  arch 
through  which  only  a  glimpse  can  be  had  of  the 
beautiful  scenery  ahead;  and  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  perfume  of  the  thousands  of  water 
lilies  and  other  aquatic  blossoms  of  various 
colors,  which  grew  so  abundantly  along  the 
water’s  edge. 

Reaching  Smith’s  Falls,  which  has  about  6.000 
inhabitants,  we  replenished  our  stock  of  pro¬ 
visions  and,  being  assisted  over  four  locks  by 
the  locktenders,  continued  on  our  way.  Grow¬ 
ing  somewhat  weary  "at  four  o’clock  we  decided 
to  go  to  camp  at  the  first  suitable  spot,  which 
proved  to  be  at  the  entrance  to  Maitland  locks 
called  Kilmarnock. 

While  making  camp  we  sighted  the  top  of  an¬ 
other  tent  above  the.  trees  several  hundred  feet 
away  and  immediately  set  forth  to  investigate. 
We  found  a  fine  camp  and  three  up-to-date  lads, 
Basin,  Oswald  and  Keith  Todd,  of'  Ottawa,  who 
made  our  visit  so  enjoyable  that  when  their 
daddy,  who  had  been  whipping  the  stream  for  a 
large,  elusive  bass,  appeared  and  invited  us  to 
pitch  our  tent  next  door,  we  accepted.  All 
hands  had  supper  together  and  it  proved  the 
most  enjoyable  meal  of  the  trip. 

We  hear  much  of  campers’  early  hours  and 
of  their  seeking  their  blankets  with  the  set  of 
the  sun,  but  we  heed  no  such  doctrine.  Night 
in  the  wilderness  is  rich  with  a  mysterious 
beauty,  an  immensity  of  solitude  such  as  day 
cannot  dream  of.  Supper  over,  we  stretched 
ourselves  out  before  the  camp-fire,  and  beyond 
the  yellow  firelit  circle  through  the  trunks  and 
hanging  branches,  we  watched  the  still  gleam¬ 
ing  river,  whence  at  intervals  would  ring  out 
startlingly  clear,  the  goblin  laughter  of  the  loon. 
Stories  of  thrilling  adventures  and  narrow  es¬ 
capes  are  often  told  by  veterans  of  the  wars 
of  the  past  when  the  spell  of  the  woods  and 
the  camp-fire  recall  them  to  memory.  Our 
host,  Colonel  Todd,  of  Ottawa,  related  to  us 
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reminiscences  which  will  be  remembered  by  us 
when  the  trip  itself  is  forgotten. 

Midnight  came  before  we  rolled  in.  We  were 
up  at  5:30  A.  M.  It  did  not  require  much  per¬ 
suasion  on  the  boys’  part  to  have  us  remain  in 
camp  for  the  day,  and  so  we  all  walked  a  couple 
of  miles  to  visit  the  only  industry  around, 
which  was  a  cheese  factory.  Here  we  spent  an 
interesting  hour,  watching  the  making  of  cheese 
and  then  returned  to  camp  where  Oswald  and 
Keith,  both  water  dogs,  prevailed  upon  us  to 
go  in  swimming.  With  the  addition  of  Basil 
and  the  colonel  we  had  a  great  time  in  the 
water  and  then  returned  to  camp.  Dinner 
showed  what  a  cook  Colonel  Todd  was,  and  we 
all  showed  our  appreciation  by  eating  every¬ 
thing  cooked. 

Having  had  a  few  fine'  days,  rain  was  now 
due,  and  it  rained  from  4  o’clock  until  6:30  p.  m. 
At  times  the  rain  came  in  sheets,  and  as  wc 
were  all  in  Todd’s  tent,  we  failed  to  close  the 
front  door  of  ours,  and  when  we  went  home 
everything  inside  the  tent  was  soaked  by  the 
rain  which  had  blown  in  through  the  open 
front.  Seeing  our  predicament,  the  Colonel  in¬ 
sisted  on  our  camping  in  their  tent  over  night 
and  we  gladly  did  so.  The  morning  dawned 
clear  and  warm  and  soon  we  had  blankets, 
sweaters,  shirts,  etc.,  hanging  on  every  avail¬ 
able  spot  to  dry,  and  the  camp  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  enjoying  a  general  washday.  As  it 
would  take  most' of  the  day  before  our  things 
were  dry,  we  decided  to  remain  and  break  camp 
the  next  morning.  So  we  fished,  swam,  took 
pictures,  played  cards  and  received  a  visit  from 
Mr.  McCall,  who  keeps  the  channel  lights  in 
order.  He  was  a  very  interesting  man  and  his 
visit  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Broke  camp  the  next  morning,  regretfully 
saying  farewell  to  the  Colonel  (whom  we  con¬ 
sidered  by  that  time  the  finest  Canadian  we  had 
ever  met)  and  his  three  sons,  and  were  on  our 
way  again. 

Merrickville  was  the  next  stop,  where  we 
waited  for  the  locktender  to  appear.  When  our 
patience  was  exhausted,  we  inquired  his  where¬ 
abouts  and  were  told  by  a  boy  to  ring  the  bell. 
So  we  looked  for  a  bell  but  failed  to  see  one. 
Then  we  had  pointed  out  to  us  a  piece  of  iron 
hanging  on  a  chain  with  a  sledge  alongside. 
So  we  banged  the  iron  with  the  sledge  and  soon 
saw  a  lockman  appear.  After  going  through 
the  three  locks  we  stopped  for  dinner.  We 
were  delighted  with  the  scenery  about  the 
vicinity.  Carrying  over  the  lock  at  Burrett’s 
Rapids,  we  paddled  down  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  almost  over 
a  high  dam.  Hustling  out  of  danger  we  re¬ 
traced  our  course,  and  seeing  nothing  to  mark 
the  proper  channel,  we  thought  we  had  got  off 
the  route.  Paddling  across  to  the  shore  line 
on  the  right  side,  going  with  the  current,  we 
found  a  narrow  channel  which  proved  to  be  the 
way  to  go.  Camping  as  the  sun  went  down,  we 
thought  of  cornmeal  for  breakfast  and  put  it 
on  the  fire.  Of  course,  cornmeal  is  easy  to 
cook,  if  you  do  it  right,  but  when  it  came  time 
to  roll  in  we  had  cornmeal  in  all  the  available 
dishes  we  had  and  still  more  in  sight.  So  we 
decided  to  start  at  it  again  in  the  morning  and 
cooked  it  until  camp  was  broken,  then  decided 
to  thicken  what  was  left  with  flour  and  fry  it 
for  dinner.  But  when  we  stopped  for  dinner 
the  mush  refused  to  fry  and  baked  beans  was  on 
the  bill  of  fare  again. 

Starting  on,  we  ran  into  a  squall,  and  al¬ 
though  we  paddled  as  hard  as  possible,  the 
wind  held  us  at  a  standstill,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  run  back  to  shore  until  the  squall 
passed  over. 

The  wind  moderating  enough  for  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  we  did  so,  enjoying  a  head  wind  and 
showers  all  afternoon,  and  camped  after  pad- 
ling  27  miles  of  hard  going.  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  and  being  only  nine  miles  outside  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  we  walked  in  to  see  the  town, 
and  stopped  at  camp  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Hearing  of  Smith’s  grove  as  a  fine  place  to 
eat,  we  decided  to  celebrate  the  day  by  having 
supper  there.  So  we  didn’t  each  much  for  din¬ 
ner,  anticipating  a  great  supper.  We  had  one 


egg  each  and  surprised  them  greatly  when  we 
gently  asked  if  we  could  have  another  egg 
apiece.  However,  it  was  forthcoming  with  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  pie,  then  supper  was 
over.  Quickly  paying  35  cents  each,  we  hurried 
back  to  camp,  had  supper  again,  then  rolled  in. 

The  night  was  cold  and  we  had  one  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  that  was  that,  if  we  were  nearly  frozen, 
the  mosquitoes  actually  must  have  been,  as  we 
were  free  from  them  for  the  first  time  since  the 
trip  began. 

Passing  four  locks  the  next  morning  we 
entered  the  city  of  Ottawa  through  a  canal 
bordered  on  both  side  with  trees  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  drive,  which  the  city  gets,  I  believe,  $60,- 
000  a  year  to  maintain— -and  it’s  worth  the 
money. 

We  passed  many  motor  boats,  canoes,  etc., 
on  the  canal  and  soon  entered  the  center  of  the 
city.  Here  we  found  eight  locks  which  would 
drop  us  into  the  Ottawa  River.  And,  pulling 
our  canoe  out,  we  were  allowed  to  leave  our 
duffle  in  the  lockhouse  while  we  visited  the  city. 

Our  sight-seeing  was  marred  by  an  occasional 
shower,  but  we  made  good  use  of  the  time  and 
found  much  to  admire  in  the  hustling  city.  As 
the  day  was  a  civic  holiday,  we  found  all  the 
stores  closed  and  had  to  go  across  the  river  to 
the  French  town  of  Hull  for  provisions. 

Returning  to  the  locks  at  4  p.  m.,  we  carried 
over  with  the  locktender’s  assistance,  and  soon 
were  on  our  way  to  Montreal. 

Leaving  Ottawa  at  4:30  p.  m.,  we  enjoyed  our 
first  paddle  on  the  Ottawa  River.  College  eights 
and  fours  were  working  here  and  there,  while 
the  sweet  sound  of  church  bells  ringing  was 
wafted  over  the  water  by  the  gentle  breeze. 

In  the  north  we  could  see  the  Laurentian 
Mountains,  the  oldest  of  the  world’s  hills — for  it 
is  said  they  formed  a  continent  before  the  Hima¬ 
layas  or  the  Alps  or  the  Canadian  Rockies  rose 
from  beneath  the  waters.  Seemingly,  they  pile 
up  one  above  another  in  an  irregular  and  end¬ 
less  range,  with  abrupt  cliffs  and  peaks  and  fre¬ 
quent  openings  of  green  fields  reaching  down  to 
the  water’s  edge. 

Running  inshore  to  camp  we  found  that  at 
intervals  the  water  would  vary  from  one  and  a 
half  feet  to  unknown  depths,  owing  to  sand¬ 
bars,  and  on  reaching  the  shore  we  found  a  sign, 
“No  Trespassing.’’  So  we  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  only  to  go  aground  on  a  sand¬ 
bar  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  shore.  Getting 
afloat,  we  headed  down  the  river  for  pastures 
new.  In  an  hour  we  sighted  a  good  spot  and 
headed  for  the  shore,  reaching  it  after  driving 
the  canoe  head  on  over  a  string  of  single  logs. 
These  ran  for  blocks  down  the  river,  forming 
a  channel  to  a  paper  mill,  where  the  logs  are 
run  down  the  river  to  be  turned  into  paper  at 
the  mill. 

Our  camp  was  high  and  sheltered,  and  a  severe 
thunderstorm  during  the  night  had  no  effect  on 
us  save  to  wet  the  wood  and  spoil  our  breakfast. 

The  next  day  the  river  was  as  smooth  as  it 
could  be,  and  we  enjoyed  a  perfect  day.  Stop¬ 
ping  at  Cumberland,  Dick  went  after  groceries, 
and  his  appearance  in  his  canoeing  costume 
caused  much  excitement  in  the  village.  Many 
of  the  citizens  stopped  and  kept  him  in  sight  as 
long  as  possible,  but  as-  he  obtained  provisions, 
he  did  not  care. 

Rockland  was  the  next  town,  and  so  much 
lumber  was  piled  about  the  docks  that  we  thought 
we  were  at  Tonawanda. 

Camping  near  a  farmhouse  that  night,  Dick 
visited  it  to  see  if  fresh  milk  could  be  had. 
Taking  another  pail  for  well  water,  away  he 
went,  while  I  set  about  getting  supper.  When 
the  potatoes,  were  boiled,  and  the  soup  and  coffee 
ready  and  no  sign  of  Dick,  I  grew  anxious,  and 
setting  supper  aside  I  started  on  his  trail. 

Reaching  "the  house  I  found  Dick,  surrounded 
by  the  whole  family  (all  French,  who  could 
speak  no  English),  still  trying  to  tell  them  that 
he  wanted  milk  and  water.  So  he  and  I  would 
talk  it  over  between  ourselves,  then  both  try  to 
tell  them,  but  there  was  nothing  doing.  At  last 
a  bright  idea  came  to  us,  and  taking  one  of  the 
youngsters  by  the  hand,  we  pointed  to  a  cow 
grazing  behind  the  house  and  then  to  the  pail. 
Into  the  house  he  hiked  and  out  came  the  old 
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lady,  and  before  we  could  say  anything,  both 
pails  were  filled  with  milk.  Giving  them  a  quar¬ 
ter,  back  to  camp  we  went,  and  sitting  down  en¬ 
joyed  a  hearty  laugh  over  devising  ways  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  milk  then  on  hand.  One  of  the 
campers'  usual  troubles  (scarcity  of  fire  wood) 
was  here  unknown.  The  shore  was  littered  with 
wood  and  we  burned  it  to  our  heart’s  content. 

Our  start  the  next  morning  was  delayed  until 
7 130  o’clock  by  a  very  heavy  mist  on  the  river. 

A  slight  breeze  coming  up  dispelled  that,  and  we 
had  ideal  weather  all  day.  We  passed  a  few 
towns,  but  were  too  far  out  on  the  river  to  pull 
in  to  shore  until  reaching  Grenville,  where  the 
first  rapids  were  encountered. 

As  we  could  hear  them  rumble  and  roar  long 
before  we  could  see  them,  we  decided  to  take 
advice  from  some  canoeists  who  had  tried  to 
run  these  rapids  to  their  sorrow,  and  use  the 
canal  running  around  the  rapids  at  this  point. 

Hugging  the  north  shore  (left  side  going 
down  stream)  we  entered  the  Grenville  Canal. 
The  entrance  of  the  canal  was  lined  with  large 
blocks  of  stone  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet, 
and  the  first  lock  was  several  hundred  feet  from 
the  beginning  of  the  canal.  At  this  point  we 
obtained  a  permit  to  go  through  the  canal,  and 
then  Dick  strolled  uptown  to  do  the  marketing. 

As  it  was  getting  late  we  pulled  up  for  the  night, 
camping  on  a  fine  elevation  between  the  rapids 
and  the  canal.  Pitching  our  tent  under  a  ’arge 
tree,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  rapids,  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  in  picking  a  channel  through 
the  water,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  rocks  obstruct¬ 
ing  its  progress.  One  of  the  chief  stunts  in  get¬ 
ting  supper  ready  was  the  opening  of  our  canned 
goods  with  the  aid  of  an  axe,  as  we  had  over¬ 
looked  our  can  opener  when  repacking  at  our 
camp  that  morning.  Dick  appeared  to  enjoy  it 
less  than  I  expected,  and  I  did  not  say  a  word 
when  he  knocked  the  canned  strawberries  over 
during  the  operation.  However,  the  first  thing 
Dick  did  on  reaching  the  next  town  was  to  buy 
a  can  opener. 

About  8:30  p.  M.  electric  lights  were  lit  all 
along  the  canal,  making  navigation  as  easy  at 
night  as  by  day,  and  we  thought  that  this  canal 
was,  without  question,  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  day.  Charles  F..  Ryan. 

[to  be  concluded.] 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Not.  8. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
raeier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13— Bergen  Beach  (N  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Oct.  27-28. — Salem  (Ill.)  G.  C.  S.  T.  Alexander,  Pres. 
Nov.  3. — Orlando  (Okla.)  G.  C.  W.  W.  Haller,  Mgr. 
Nov.  5-6. — New  Athens,  Ill.— Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  9. — Lockport,  Ill. — Will  County  Gun  Club.  John 
Liess  J j*  pres 

Nov.  9-10. — Utica  (O.)  G.  C.  C.  J.  Mowry,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 
J.  R.  Elliott.  Sec’y. 

Nov.  15. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Charles,  Pres. 
Nov.  24.— West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  24-25. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
1911. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  began  its  fall  and  winter 
trapshooting  season  on  Saturday  of  last  week.  A  100- 
target  event  was  a  special  feature. 

The  Smith  Gun  Club,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  announces  an 
all-day  handicap  shoot,  open  to  all,  in  honor  of  Fred.  A. 
Stone,  Oct.  27.  The  program  consists  of  ten  20-target 
events,  $1.40  entrance,  $3  added. 

* 

There  were  twelve  contestants  in  the  10-bird  event 
held  by  the  Eagle  Gun  Club  at  Manoa,  Pa.,  last  week. 
Andrew  Trout  was  the  only  one  who  scored  10  straight. 
For  second,  Murphy  and  Paul  tied  on  9. 


In  a  live-bird  match  at  Shamokin,  Pa.,  Oct.  22,  for  a 
$1.50  purse,  Curtis  Mowery  scored  11  out  of  14  to  John 
Baker’s  8  out  of  13,  and  won. 

The  Crescent  Gun  Club,  White  House,  N.  J.,  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y,  has  registered  a  tournament  with  the 
Interstate  Association  for  Jan.  2. 

8? 

At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  last  Saturday,  the  Princeton  Gun 
Club  team  defeated  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Gun 
•Club  team  by  a  total  of  176  to  168. 

* 

The  next  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey 
City,  will  be  held  on  Nov.  6.  Every  one  who  likes  good 
trapshooting  is  welcome  to  attend. 

* 

Notwithstanding  the  rainy  weather,  seven  of  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  trapshooters  participated  in  several 
target  events  at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  22.  In 
the  totals,  P.  J.  Corbett  was  high  with  127  out  of  150. 
G.  L.  Brady,  122;  Dr.  De  Wolfe,  117;  Dr.  Thielman,  117; 
Dr.  Bogart,  117;  E.  A.  Wilson,  118;  G.  II.  Abbott,  108. 

* 

The  Fred  Macauley  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  team 
defeated  the  White  House  Station  team  by  a  total  of 
308  to  299,  seven  men  on  a  side,  50  targets  per  man. 
Rube  Waddell,  a  baseball  man  of  many  curves,  made 
high  individual  score,  47  for  the  Macauleys,  while,  for 
the  White  House  Station  team,  Edward  Byram  was 
high  with  49.  L.  W.  Colquitt  was  high  with  141  out  of 
150  for  high  average  and  took  the  $10  in  gold  there¬ 
for.  Edward  Byram  was  second  with  140  and  took  the 
cut  glass  pitcher. 

V 

The  Post  Series  tournament,  a  full  report  of  which  is 
published  elsewhere  in  our  trap  columns,  is  specially 
notable  for  the  marvelous  scores  made  each  day,  and 
therewith  demonstrates  the  high  degree  of  excellence  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  American  high-class  shooters,  and  the 
perfection  of  guns  and  ammunition  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers.  The  Post  Series  tournament  was  a  much 
needed  event,  to  complete  the  general  doings  of  trap¬ 
shooting  year,  and  to  determine  who  is  who  in  the  trap¬ 
shooting  fraternity. 

Bernard  Waters. 


CANOEISTS’  CAMP  NEAR  THE  OTTAWA  RAPIDS. 


THE  CARRY  OVER  THE  LOCKS  AT  OTTAWA. 


Oct.  29,  1910.] 
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THE  USUAL  RESULT 


Remington. 


Win  at  Post  Series  Tournament 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

High  Professional  Average  for  [season  of j  1910  with  -  highest 

percentage  ever  made  in  one  year. 

W.  H.  Heer,  shooting  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Remington  gun,  was  winner  of  the  Professional 
Average  with  the  remarkable  score  of  45  down  in  2,000 — 97.75%,  for  the  season. 

3d,  George  Lyon,  shooting  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

5th,  Lester  German,  shooting  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

All  First  Places  in  Amateur  Events  in  the  Post  Series  were  won  by  shooters  of 


UMC 


STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 


UMC  shells  in  the  guns  of  amateurs  have  won  every  Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years,  definitely  proving  that  UMC  Arrow  and 
Nitro  Club  Shells  are  different  and  superior  to  other  makes— UMC  are  the  only  American  made  shells  improved  with  a  steel  lining. 

High  Amateurs  at  Single  Targets, 

1st,  J.  R.  Graham,  score  779,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

2d,  F.  M.  Edwards,  score  768,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

,  3d,  Frank  Fuller,  score  764,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

4th,  F.  C.  Koch,  score  '761,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  Amateurs  at  Double  Targets, 

1st,  J.  R.  Graham,  score  1  72,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

2d,  Frank  Fuller,  score  167,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

3d,  Jesse  Young,  score  166,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

High  Amateurs  at  Singles  and  Doubles, 

»  1st,  J.  R.  Graham,  score  95  1 ,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

2d,  Frank  Fuller,  score  931,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

3d,  Jesse  Young,  score  926,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Mr.  George  L.  Lyon,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  a  Remington  Pump  Gun,  won  High  Professional 
Average  at  Single  Targets. 

Mr.  Lester  German,  shooting  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells,  tied  for  High  Professional  on  the  1  250  targets  shot  during 
the  week. 

Eight  out  of  the  nine  first  amateurs  on  single  targets  shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Management  Same  Standard  of  Quality 
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From  left  to  right:  E.  E.  Shaner,  Ed.  Hanks,  T,  J.  Skelly,  T.  H.  Keller,  Sr. 
POST  SERIES  TOURNAMENT. 


Post  Series  Tournament. 

The  first  Post  Series  tournament  was  held  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Oct.  18-21  inclusive,  on  the  grounds  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Gun  Club.  Many  of  the  shooters  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  familiar  with  these  grounds,  as  three  of  the 
Grand  American  Handicaps  have  been  held  there.  The 
grounds  are  well  equipped  to  handle  a  large  crowd,  as 
was  demonstrated  at  that  time,  and  are  easily  reached 
from  the  city.  The  Post  Series  plan  originated  with 
Mr.  J.  T.  Skelly,  a  director  of  the  Interstate  Association, 
and  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  outcome.  It 
was  intended  to  bring  together  the  very  best  in  the 
country,  to  be  “a  shoot  for  shooters,”  and  there  was 
therefore  necessarily  some  slight  restriction  put  on  the 
entrance.  An  amateur  must  have  shot  at  1200  targets  or 
more  during  the  season,  at  tournaments  registered  with 
the  Interstate  Association.  The  professionals  were  re¬ 
quired  to  have  taken  part  in  at  least  two  of  the  As¬ 
sociation's  handicaps  and  to  have  scored  a  certain  per 
cent.  The  result  of  this  tournament  has  proven  Mr. 
Skelly’s  wisdom  in  the  matter,  for  those  present  certainly 
included  some  of  the  very  best,  and  the  exhibition  of 
skill  and  endurance  was  well  worth  a  journey  to  the 
grounds  to  witness. 

The  general  expressions  of  satisfaction  made  by  (he 
shooters  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  Association 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  such  an  event,  as  a  wind-up 
to  the  season,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Skelly  will  advocate 
that  the  event  become  an  annual  affair. 

The  event  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  which  the  ten  high 
professionals  took  part,  was  a  special,  the  trophy  being 
given  by  Mr.  Paul  North,  of  the  Chamberlin  Cartridge 
and  Target  Co.,  and  was  a  most  interesting  match.  Next 
year  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  similar  match  for  the 
ten  high  amateurs. 

The  weather  for  the  first  three  days  was  absolutely  per¬ 
fect.  The  fourth  day  was  threatening,  and  the  shoot 
was  finished  on  Friday  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  which 
lasted  until  past  noon. 

The  tournament  was  under  the  management  of  Elmer 
E.  Shaner.  Further  comment  is  unnecessary,  as  that 
fact  means  that  everything  \vas  run  off 'in  a  perfect  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  every  one  was  pleased. 

Luther  J.  Squier  cashiered  the  shoot.  He  is,  without 
a  question,  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  country  for  this 
position.  His  part  of  the  work  was  carried  on  smoothly, 
moneys  promptly  figured  and  posted,  and  winners  paid 
as  soon  as  the  day’s  program  was  finished.  Associated 
with  him  as  compiler  of  scores  was  Herbert  Van  Nest, 
who  certainly  rendered  efficient  help  in  making  possible 
the  results  obtained.  It  was  stated  by  one  in  a  position 
to  know  that  he  had  never  seen  the  office  at  any  tourna¬ 
ment  run  so  smoothly  as  here,  which  was  only  a  just 
recognition  of  the  ability  of  Messrs.  Squier  and  Van 
Nest. 

The  program  was  the  same  on  each  day,  250  targets  in 
eight  events  of  25  targets  each,  and  one  of  25  pairs. 
Entrance,  $23  each  dav.  divided  Rose  system,  4,  3.  2,  I 
on  the  first  and  third  days,  and  percentage,  40,  30,  20  and 
10  per  cent.,  on  the  second  and  fourth.  On  each  day 
there,  was  a  high  average  purse  of  $100,  divided  among 
the  six  high  gun  amateurs,  30,  20.  15,  13,  12  and  10. 

A  purse  of  $300  was  offered  for  high  average  on  the  800 
single  targets  of  the  four  days,  divided  70,  60,  50,  40,  30, 
20,  10.  8,  7  and  5,  among  the  ten  high  gun  amateurs. 
General  average  on  the  200  double  targets.  $100,  was  di¬ 
vided  among  the  six  high  gun  amateurs,  30,  20,  15.  13,  12 
and  10.  A  diamond  watch  fob  was  presented  by,  the  In¬ 
terstate  Association  to  the  amateur  and  professional  mak¬ 
ing  high  average  on  the  entire  program  of  singles  and 
doubles,  1000  targets  in  all.  The  events  were  run  off 
over  five  Tdeal-Lcgget  traps.  These  were  in  charge  of 
Charles  North,  which  means  that  not  a  minute  was  lost 
through  any  trouble  with  the  traps.  Charlie  is  surely  a 
crackerjack  in  this  line,  and,  in  fact,  is  a  most  valuable 
man  to  have  at  a  shoot,  as  he  knows  the  game  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  can,  and  does,  lend  a  helping  hand  in  any 
department.  There  is  only  one  thing  which  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  do  at  a  tournament,  and  that  is — nothing.  He’s 
got  to  be  busy  or  he’s  not  happy. 

The  field  force  was  in  charge  of  John  Clark,  who  was 
formerly  the  club  custodian.  He  was  fortunate  in  his 


selection  of  workers,  as  they  all  gave  good  satisfaction  in 
their  positions.  The  list  follows: 

Trap  1.— Referee,  J.  Alexander;  scorer,  F.  Allen;  hust¬ 
ler  IT.  Lawrence. 

Trap  2.-  Referee,  F.  Schaffer;  scorer,  C.  Hack;  hustler, 
Wm.  Barsher. 

Trap  3. — Referee,  R  Wilson;  scorer,  H.  Hack;  hustler, 
J.  Clark. 

Trap  4. — Referee,  G.  Wait;  scorer,  Wm.  Miller;  hustler, 
M.  Canfield. 

Trap  5. — Referee,  H.  Thacher;  scorer,  J.  Kuhn;  hustler, 
P.  Smith. 

The  trade  was  out  in  force,  but,  looking  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list,  was  there  a  man  there  who  would  not  have 
been  missed,  or  who  did  not  do  something  to  make  the 
shoot  more  enjoyable  and  more  of  a  success?  Let  some 
one  name  him,  if  there  was,  the  writer  is  unable  to  do  so. 
1  hos.  A.  Davis,  Herbert  Van  Nest,  C.  G.  Spencer,  F.  G. 

Hills,  T.  R.  Taylor,  W.  R.  Crosby,  J.  T.  Skelly,  L.  J. 

Squier.  Art.  Killam,  Walter  Huff,  Fred,  Gilbert,  C.  O. 
Le  Compte,  Ed.  Banks,  Sim  Glover,  Guy  Ward,  Wm. 
Stannard,  H.  W  Heikes,  L.  S.  German,  E.  A.  W. 
Everett,  Add.  R.  Roll,  W.  R.  Clancv,  Paul  North,  C.  A. 
North,  J.  F.  Pratt,  Homer  Clark,  H.  E.  Winans,  W.  E. 
Keplinger,  L.  R.  Myers,  C.  A.  Young,  \V.  Henderson, 
T.  H.  Keller,  Sr.,  R.  O.  Heikes,  T.  A.  Marshall,  W.  II. 

Heer,  J.  M.  Barr,  G.  W.  Maxwell,  H.  G.  Taylor,  G.  L. 

Lyon. 

There  was  a  good  gathering  of  spectators  during  the 
fine  weather  early  in  ti  e  week.  and.  even  on  Thursday, 
when  the  weather  had  changed  for  the  worse,  the  shoot¬ 


ers  had  a  very  good  crowd  following  them  down  the  line. 
The  double  shooting  was  a  great  attraction,  even  to  the 
shooters  themselves,  and  there  was  always  a  big  bunch 
gathered  at  Nos.  4  and  5,  when  this  event  was  on. 

Practice  Day. 

Monday,  Oct.  17,  was  practice  day  at  this  “shoot  for 
shooters,”  but  comparatively  few  of  those  who  were  in 
the  city  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  grounds.  The  weather  was  fine,  a 
trifle  “fally”  in  the  morning,  but  warmed  up  before 
noon.  The  men  in  the  office  suffered  when  the  sun  got 
in  its  work. 

There  was  no  wind  to  interfere  with  the  flight  of 
the  targets,  and,  all  in  all,  a  better  day  for  trapshooting 
could  not  have  been  selected.  There  was  no  prepared 
program  for  the  forenoon,  but  after  a  number  of  men 
had  assembled,  entries  were  called  for  in  two  events  at 
25  targets  each,  16yds.  rise;  one  event  at  25  targets 
thrown  60yds.,  18yds.  rise  (18-60’s  the  boys  called  them), 
and  one  event  at  25  pairs.  Four  squads  were  entered  for 
the  four  events,  and  a  couple  more  went  into  the  event  a,t 
the  fast  targets,  several  of  them  re-entering  and  shoot¬ 
ing  a  second  round  of  25.  The  first  squad  got  busy  at 
10:50,  finishing  up  the  four  events  about  12:30.  C. 
Powers  captured  high  amateur  honors  on  119.  F.  G. 
Fuller  and  W.  Wettleaf  next  in  order  with  116  and  115 
respectively. 

The  amateurs  laid  it  over  the  professionals  a  trifle  in 
these  events.  Fred  Gilbert  was  high  professional  with 


Ten  with  guns  seated,  are  the  professionals  who  shot  for  the  North  trophy,  Oct.  17,  1910.  From  right  to  left — L.  S.  German  (winner),  J.  R.  Taylor,  Sim  Glover,  W.  Huff, 

W.  H.  Heer,  W.  R.  Crosby,  R.  O.  Heikes,  C.  G.  Spencer,  F.  G.  Bills,  C.  A.  Young. 


POST  SERIES  TOURNAMENT. 


F.  G.  BILLS 


WINCHESTER 

Shotguns  and  Shotgun  Shells 
The  'Red  w  'Brand 

HIGH  OVER  ALL 

On  the  "Show-down”  at  Indianapolis 

F.  G.  Bills  with  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  Shells 
— Regular  Stock  Loads — Outs  hot  a  Field  of  the  Best  Professional  and  Amateur  Shots  in 
the  Country  Assembled  at  the  Post  Series  Tournament.  He  broke  784  ex  800  Single  Tar¬ 
gets,  98%;  and  182  ex  200  Double  Targets,  91%.  This  Score  of  966  ex  1000  Targets  Has 
Never  Before  Been  Equalled ,  Conditions  Considered,  and  is 

A  TRIUMPH  OF  MODERN  AMERICAN  IDEAS  IN  SHELL  AND  GUN  MAKING 

No  tournament  ever  held  has  afforded  such  an  opportunity  for  deciding  the  skill  of  the  contestants  and  the  merit  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  as  the  “Post  Series”.  The  program  of  800  single  and  200  double  targets  shot  at  by  all  on  a  championship  contest  basis, 
eliminated  flukes,  minimized  lucky  wins  and  made  skill  in  shooting  and  quality  in  gun  and  shell  count  alone  in  winning  the  victory. 
Under  such  conditions,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Winchester  Shells  nnd  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  would  outshoot  all 
other  makes  of  guns  and  shells,  for  Red  W  goods  hold  every  World’s  Championship  Trophy  for  both  inanimate  target  and  live 
bird  shooting.  Also  practically  every  World’s  Trap  Shooting  Record.  The  winner’s  score  of  91%  for  200  double  targets  showed 
the  wonderful  possibilities  and  entire  reliability  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  The  performance  of  no  other  repeater  at 
doubles  approached  it.  Red  W  goods  embody  the  most  modern  American  ideas,  and  American  genius  and  ingenuity  never  have 
and  never  will  be  beaten.  Remember 

THE  HARDER  THE  TEST,  THE  SURER  A  WINCHESTER  VICTORY 
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116,  tying  with  Fuller;  II.  G.  Taylor  and  J.  T.  Skelly 
113  each,  and  G.  W.  Maxwell,  110._  In  the  event  at 
doubles,  C.  Powers  was  high  with  47,  which  included  a 
run  of  21  straight  Then  came  F.  Gilbert  with  46  and 
a  run  of  17.  F.  G.  Fuller,  H.  G.  Taylor,  J.  T.  Skelly 
and  J.  R  Graham,  each  broke  43,  the  latter  getting  ten 
pairs  without  a  miss.  F.  G.  Fuller  made  a  run  of  63 
straight,  which,  of  course,  included  some  of  the  fast 
ones.  Wettleaf  got  43  and  H.  G.  Taylor  40. 

Paul  North  has  wanted  to  see  a  real  shooting  match, 
and  his  desire  was  gratified  in  the  contest  for  the  hand¬ 
some  trophy  donated  by  him.  The  match  was  open 
only  to  the  ten  high  professionals  for  the  season,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  records  of  the  Interstate  Association. 
The  ten  shooters  eligible  to  enter  were:  VV.  H.  Heer, 
Guthrie,  Okla. ;  Mrs.  Ad.  Topperwein,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.;  C.  A.  Young,  Springfield,  Ohio.;  Sim  Glover, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  C.  G.  Spencer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  F.  G. 
Bills,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  R.  Crosby,  O’Fallon,  111.;  R.  O. 
Pleikes,  Dayton,  Ohio;  J.  R.  Taylor,  Newark,  Ohio;  L. 
S.  German,  Aberdeen,  Md.  As  Mrs.  Topperwein  had 
been  on  a  long  trip  in  the  Northwest,  she  did  not  at¬ 
tend,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  YYYlter  Huff,  next 
on  the  list  of  eligibles.  About  as  fine  a  lot  of  shooters 
as  could  be  selected,  and  all  of  whom  had  earned  the 
right  to  be  considered  among  the  very  best  by  the 

records  they  had  made.  The  event  was  called  in  the 
program,  “One  Shooting  Match,”  and  the  winner  real¬ 
ized  that  he  had  been  up  against  the  hardest  proposition 
in  his  experience  when  it  was  all  over.  The  match  was 
shot  in  ten  25-targets  events,  18yds.  rise  and  60yds. 

targets.  The  conditions  were  announced  by  Elmer  E. 
Shaner.  The  names  for  positions  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Shaner  and  Mr.  Paul  North,  and  the  first  shot  was 

fired  by  W.  H.  Heer  at  1  o’clock,  exactly  as  scheduled. 
Paul  North  acted  as  referee  and  Charles  North  as 

scorer.  The  race  was  intensely  interesting,  and  was 
closely  watched  by  the  other  shooters  who  stayed  to  see 
the  finish. 

At  the  half-way  mark  German  was  3  targets  ahead  of 
Heikes,  with  whom  he  had  tied  in  the  first  100,  having 
119  out  of  125  to  the  latter’s  116;  Crosby,  114;  Heer  and 
Spencer  were  next  with  113  each.  The  positions  were 
changed  some  in  the  last  half.  German  keeping  his 
place  at  first  and  winning  with  234,  Crosby  going  from 
third  and  sharing  second  place  with  Heer  and  Spencer, 
who  moved  up  from  fourth  place,  their  score  being  231 
each.  Bills  moved  up  from  sixth  place  to  fourth,  with 
228.  The  latter  made  long  run  of  the  match,  58.  W. 
R.  Crosby  was  next  with  56,  and  C.  A.  Young  got  42 
without  a  miss.  Not  remarkable  runs,  until  we  re¬ 
member  the  conditions  of  distance  and  speed,  when  they 
surely  seem  worthy  of  mention.  The  match  was  finished 
at  3:28,  lasting  almost  two  hours  and  a  half.  In  this 
time  2,500  targets  were  thrown,  at  the  rate  of  almost 
17  per  minute,  not  a  hitch  of  any  kind  occurring.  The 
trophy  was  presented  to  the  winner  by  Paul  North,  who 
*  complimented  him  on  having  won  a  “real  shooting 
match.”  Mr.  German  made  a  suitable  response.  The 
trophy  was  a  Howard  gold  watch  .valued  at  $100,  the 
inner  case  being  inscribed:  “Winner  of  a  Shooting 

Match,  Indianapolis,  Oct.  17,  1910,  -  out  of  250.” 

Blank  spaces  being  left  for  name  of  winner  and  his 
score. 

Practice,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  at  25  targets;  No.  4,  25  pair 


doubles : 

Events:  12  3  4 

Targets:  25  25  25  25  prs.  Ttl. 

*C  O  Le  Compte  .  25  24  20  36  105 

F  G  Fuller  .  24  25  24  43  116 

C  E  Mink  .  23  24  23  39  109 

‘Geo  Maxwell  .  22  22  25  41  110 

W  Wettleaf  .  24  24  25  42  115 

F  Kingsbury  .  18  21  22  40  101 

C  Coburn  .  24  21  17  35  97 

*VV  Henderson  .  18 .  IS 

L  Fisher  .  22  20  21  33  96 

S  C  Glenn  .  20  20  20  41  101 

C  Powers  .  25  22  25  47  119 

C  C  Hickman  . .  21  25  16  35  97 

*Guy  Ward  .  21  19  21  36  97 

L  R  Myers  .  19  12  19  ..  42 

*R  W  Clancy  .  25  24  23  29  101 

*F  Gilbert  .  25  24  21  46  116 

*H  G  Taylor  .  24  25  21  43  113 

*T  T  Skelly  .  25  24  21  43  113 

W  D  Stannard  .  22  25  22  40  109 

J  R  Graham  .  24  23  23  43  113 

Sim  Glover  .  23  . .  23 

F  C,  Bills .  25  ..  25 

L  S  German  .  25  . .  25 

R  O  Heikes  .  19  ..  19 

W  Huff  .  22  ..  22 

C  A  Young  .  20  ..  20 

T  R  Taylor  .  23  ..  23 

C  G  Spencer  .  24  ..  24 

W  R  Crosby .  23  ..  23 

W  H  Heer  .  22  ..  22 

*Glover  .  22  ..  22 

‘Bills  .  21  ..  21 

‘German  .  22  . .  22 

‘Heikes  . 21  ..  21 

‘Huff  .  23  . .  23 

•Young  .  24  ..  24 

*T  R  Taylor .  ..  24 

‘Spencer  .  24  . .  24 

‘Re-entry. 

Professional  shooting  match: 

Events :  123456789  10 

Targets:  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  Total. 

W  H  Heer .  22  22  ?4  23  22  24  “>4  73  ”2  331 

J  R  Taylor  .  24  22  21  22  23  21  23  24  23  24  227 

R  O  Heikes  .  25  23  22  25  21  23  22  20  22  24  227 

W  R  Crosby  .  22  22  23  24  23  24  25  24  21  23  231 

C  A  Young  .  23  23  24  19  21  23  25  22  21  20  221 

Sim  Glover  .  22  23  16  21  22  22  IS  22  21  21  208 

L  S  German  .  23  24  24  24  24  22  25  23  21  24  234 

F  G  Bills  .  21  22  22  24  22  23  24  25  21  24  228 

C  G  Spencer  .  25  23  23  21  21  25  22  24  24  23  231 

Walter  Huff  .  24  23  18  19  20  21  24  20  22  23  214 


First  Day,  Oct.  18. 

Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  regular  program,  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible.  It  was  a  trifle  cooler  in  the 
early  moVning.  and  there  was  a  little  wind,  but  not 
enough  to  bother  the  shooters  at  all.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  8:20  car.  the  shooters  were  assembled  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Shaner  explained  the  rules  which 
governed  the  tournament,  also  giving  the  referees  and 
scorers  instructions  as  to  their  duties,  and  assuring  them 
of  the  support  of  the  management  if  they  did  their  work 
faithfully.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  shooters  to  the 
necessity  of  their  watching  the  score  board,  and  re¬ 
minded  them  of  their  right  to  stop  the  shooting  if  they 
were  unable  to  see  the  record  of  their  work  recorded. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  penalty  for  shooting  out  of  turn, 
saying  this  rule  was  probably  taken  from  one  about  the 
draw  in  a  comparatively  little  known  American  game. 
Fourteen  squads  were  entered  for  the  day,  and  not  a 
man  dropped  out,  except  in  the  event  at  doubles,  when 
ten  or  twelve  preferred  to  watch  the  sport  instead  of  par¬ 
ticipating.  There  was  a  very  good  attendance  of  spec¬ 
tators,  who  evinced  much  interest  in  the  sport.  Mr. 
Skelly  was  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  fired  the  first  shot  of  the  tournament  at  9:10. 
I'rom  that  time  until  12  o’clock,  the  firing  was  continu¬ 
ous.  Five  events,  125  targets,  were  finished  and  a  halt 
was  called  for  dinner.  At  this  point,  W.  II.  Heer  was 
in  the  lead  without  a  miss.  German,  Bills  and  Maxwell 
each  had  124  to  their  credit,  and  J.  R.  Taylor  123.  F.  G. 
Fuller  and  F.  M.  Edwards  were  high  amateurs,  each  be¬ 
ing  3  down.  During  this  recess,  Charlie  North  fixed 
traps  1  and  5  for  the  event  at  doubles.  A  buffet  lunch 
was  served  in  a  tent  close  to  the  house,  and  from  the 
way  the  boys  “went  to  it,”  it  must  have  been  good.  At 
exactly  1  o’clock  event  6  was  started,  all  the  events  at 
singles  being  finished  at  3  o’clock,  and  half  an  hour 
later  the  event  at  doubles  was  over,  and  the  day’s  sport 
concluded.  In  the  events  at  singles,  W.  H.  Heer  was 
high  with  200  straight.  Geo.  W.  Maxwell  19S  and  F.  G. 
Bills  and  L.  S.  German.  197  each.  The  amateur  leaders 
were  also  well  up.  J.  R.  Graham  and  F.  M.  Edwards 
being  first  with  194  each:  F.  G.  Fuller  193.  C.  E.  Mink, 
R.  Thompson  and  H.  H.  Hicks,  190  each.  There  were 
a  number  of  good  scores  made  in  the  doubles.  F.  G. 
Bills,  L.  S.  German  and  F.  Gilbert  scored  47  each.  VV. 
R.  Crosby.  R.  O.  Heikes  and  G.  L.  Lyon  44  each.  H.  G. 
Taylor  and  C.  G.  Spencer  43  each.  The  amateurs  also 
did  some  good  work  in  this  event,  J.  R.  Graham  leading 
with  44.  C.  Powers  and  J.  Young  43'  each.  F.  Kings¬ 
bury.  L.  Fisher  and  Wm.  Wettleaf  42  each.  High  men 
for  the  day  were  L.  S.  German  and  F.  G.  Bills,  244  each. 
F.  Gilbert  243  and  W.  H.  Heer  240.  The  amateurs  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  following  order:  T.  R.  Graham  238,  F.  G. 
Fuller  235,  C.  Powers  and  J.  Young  232  each. 

In  the  morning  Skelly  made  a  fine  start,  getting  his 
first  75  straight,  but  lost  the  first  target  in  the  fourth 
event.  Heer  made  the  long  run  of  the  day,  200  straight: 
J.  R.  Taylor.  152.  F.  Gilbert  got  the  last  108  of  the 
singles,  and  the  first  17  in  the  doubles,  making  a  total 
run  of  125.  Geo.  Lvon  went  119  straight.  F.  G.  Bills, 
122;  Geo.  Maxwell  105;  L.  S.  German  110.  There  were 
several  other  runs  of  from  63  to  92.  Squad  2 — Bills. 
Fuller,  Powers,  Crosby  and  Graham — made  the  squad 
record,  breaking  123  in  events  1,  3  and  4.  A  team  match 
was  run  in  connection  with  the  day’s  program.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  side  affair,  gotten  up  by  the  participants. 
Keplinger  and  Skelly  bantered  Tom  Marshall  and  T.  H. 
Keller,  Sr.,  to  shoot  a  match,  allowing  that  the  two 
Toms  were  a  cinch  for  them  to  take  on.  The  result  was 
a  tie  on  427.  The  teams  tying  in  both  the  singles  and 
the  doubles,  361  each  in  the  former  and  66  each  in  the 
latter.  The  match  was  agreed  to  for  the  next  day.  Few 
men  are  better  known  among  the  shooters  than  E.  O. 
White,  of  Butterprint,  Kv.  He  makes  it  a  point  to 
attend  all  shoots  within  reaching  distance.  Tom  Marshall 
made  a  sensation  in  a  white  sweater  and  white  hat.  The 
color  is  some  more  becoming  than  the  green  vest  he  wore 
at  one  of  the  big  shoots  a  few  years  ago.  Charlie  North 
was.  busy.  Some  one  said  he  was  looking  for  trouble,  but 
Charlie  said  it  was  work,  and  that’s  never  any  trouble 
to  him.  A  feature  of  the  day.  which  proved  a  success, 
was  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  Post 
Series  Bulletin.  It  had  some  interesting  notes  on  those 
in  attendance. 


Events: 

12345678 

25 

Targets: 

25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25 

Total. 

Pairs. 

*T  T  Skelly  . 

.  25  25  25  22  23  25  23  23 

191 

35 

C  E  Mink  . 

.  25  25  24  23  23  25  23  22 

190 

40 

C  L  Nickle  . 

.  24  24  24  22  23  24  21  23 

185 

30 

*W  Huff  . 

.  21  22  25  21  24  23  23  25 

184 

36 

J  A  Blunt  . 

.  24  20  19  20  19  22  19  18 

161 

23 

*F  G  Bills  . 

.  25  24  24  24  24  24  23  24 

197 

47 

F  G  Fuller  . 

.  25  23  25  25  24  24  24  23 

193 

42 

C  Powers  . 

.  24  24  24  24  23  21  25  24 

189 

43 

*W  R  Crosby 

.  24  23  25  25  24  23  25  25 

194 

44 

T  R  Graham  . 

.  25  25  24  24  22  24  25  25 

194 

44 

Lon  Fisher  . 

.  22  24  23  23  23  24  24  20 

183 

42 

I  If  Anderson  .... 

.  25  21  25  22  22  23  19  21 

178 

26 

A  Southard  . 

.  22  22  25  24  24  23  23  23 

186 

40 

*R  O  Heikes  . 

.  22  24  23  22  25  24  24  21 

185 

44 

*C  A  Young  . 

.  23  21  23  24  24  21  22  24 

182 

40 

T  II  Parry  . 

.  20  25  22  24  22  22  22  24 

181 

F  Kingsbury  . 

. .  24  19  20  21  22  IS  19  17 

160 

42 

C  Coburn  . 

. .  24  24  21  25  22  23  25  24 

188 

.  36 

*W  Henderson  ... 

. .  23  25  23  24  24  25  24  24 

192 

39 

‘C  O  LeCompte... 

.  23>22  24  25  24  21  24  25 

188 

39 

*1.  S  German  . 

. .  25  24  25  25  25  24  25  24 

197 

47 

T.  I  Young  . 

. .  23  22  25  24  23  23  24  25 

189 

43 

T  1!  Barto  . 

. .  23  24  24  23  24  22  24  24 

18S 

40 

*\V  D  Stannard  . . 

. .  22  25  24  23  24  24  24  23 

189 

41 

Wm  Wettleaf  . 

. .  22  23  23  24  23  25  22  25 

187 

47 

*F  Gilbert  . 

. .  23  24  25  24  25  25  25  25 

1:6 

47 

*W  H  Heer  . 

. .  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25 

200 

40 

F  M  Edwards  . . . 

. .  25  25  24  24  24  25  24  23 

194 

34 

Wm  Shattuck  .... 

. .  25  23  23  24  21  22  24  73 

185 

41 

R  Thompson  _ 

...24  24  23  24  24  24  23  24 

190 

41 

W  N  Wise  . 

. .  23  23  22  23  22  23  25  23 

184 

39 

*G  Maxwell  . 

. .  25  25  25  24  25  25  25  24 

198 

42 

C  C  Hickman  ... 

. .  22  24  23  24  25  23  22  24 

187 

*T  A  Marshall  . . . 

. .  23  25  21  23  22  24  22  22 

182 

35 

J  W  Veach . 

. .  20  22  21  20  21  22  22  24 

172 

33 

*H  G  Taylor  .... 

. .  24  23  23  24  23  25  23  25 

190 

43 

‘Guy  Ward  . 

. .  23  23  23  24  25  23  23  22 

186 

41 

S  C  Glenn  . 

. .  23  22  20  19  24  22  25  23 

178 

36 

FI  M  Creviston  . . 

. .  17  20  20  19  15  22  17  18 

148 

23 

E  A  White  . 

. .  24  23  22  23  19  25  19  22 

177 

M  Kneussl  . 

. .  21  25  23  22  22  23  25  24 

185 

35 

*R  W  Clancy  .... 

. .  24  25  22  24  24  25  25  23 

192 

39 

*G  1.  Lyons  . 

. .  25  23  24  25  25  25  25  24 

196 

44 

R  Loring  . 

. .  23  21  22  23  24  21  21  23 

178 

27 

E  R  Grobe  ...... 

. .  21  24  23  22  23  17  18  25 

173 

19 

H  D  Smart  . 

. .  25  22  1  919  23  18  23  22 

171 

27 

W  Webster  . 

. .  22  24  23  21  22  25  23  22 

182 

38 

*C  G  Spencer  .... 

. .  23  25  25  25  23  25  25  24 

195 

43 

*T  R  Taylor  .... 

. .  23  25  25  25  25  25  25  23 

196 

40 

13  S  Cooper  . 

. .  22  23  23  23  23  23  22  23 

182 

*T  H  Keller,  Sr... 

. .  20  25  21  23  21  25  24  20 

179 

3i 

C  Collins  . 

. .  25  25  19  23  22  23  23  21 

181 

32 

1  E  Cain  . 

. .  23  24  19  23  23  25  23  22 

182 

‘Sim  Glover  . 

. .  23  24  24  24  24  24  25  23 

191 

37 

E  E  Neal  . 

. .  18  23  22  22  20  24  21  24 

174 

34 

*W  E  Keplinger  . 

. .  23  21  19  23  20  22  20  22 

170 

31 

*11  Clark  . 

. .  24  22  23  24  24  24  25  25 

191 

38 

PI  Hicks  . 

..  23  24  23  25  22  24  24  25 

190 

*A  Killam  . 

. .  23  24  23  23  24  25  25  25 

192 

39 

*Ed  Banks  . 

. .  24  24  21  25  24  24  22  23 

187 

F  Howard  . 

. .  20  23  24  24  24  19  22  23 

179 

G  Moller  . 

. .  20  22  23  22  24  22  21  24 

178 

Ed  Beard  . 

..  22  21  22  21  23  20  22  17 

168 

34 

I  )r  Straughn  . 

. .  24  24  25  23  25  24  23  21 

189 

40 

C  Peck  . 

. .  23  23  25  25  24  22  24  23 

189 

40 

S  C  Bartlett  . 

. .  21  20  22  22  22  22  23  20 

172 

C  H  Ditto  . 

. .  24  22  25  21  23  25  23  24 

187 

38 

F  C  Koch  . 

. .  24  24  25  23  23  24  25  21 

189 

A  P  Smith  . 

. .  24  23  23  24  23  24  21  24 

186 

39 

F  Ragle  . !. 

. .  22  22  24  21  2Q  22  21  22 

174 

‘Professionals. 


Second  Day,  Oct.  19. 

The  weather  continued  fine,  and  the  attendance  was 
practically  the  same.  The  shooting  was  started  promptly 
at  9:15  and  proceeded  with  no  delays,  the  last  event 
being  finished  at  3:30.  The  firs't  five  events  were  fin¬ 
ished  at  11:45,  and  the  shooting  stopped  for  dinner,  and 
to  change  the  traps.  At  this  point,  half  way  through 
the  program,  F.  G.  Bills  and  W.  II.  Heer  were  tied  on 
124.  Henderson  and  A.  Killam  123  each.  German,  Max¬ 
well  and  Glover,  122  each.  F.  M.  Edwards  was  high 
amateur  with  123.  F.  G.  Fuller  and  A.  P.  Smith  122 
each.  Coburn,  Webster,  Cain,  Hicks  and  Peck  121  each. 
The  shooting  was  resumed  at  12:45,  and  at  the  finish  the 
professionals  were  in  the  following  order  in  the  singles: 
Bills,  Henderson,  Heer,  Maxwell  and  Lyon.  197  each. 
Glover,  196.  Clancy  and  Killam  194  each.  Skelly, 
Stannard,  Gilbert  and  J.  R.  Taylor  193  each.  The  ama¬ 
teurs  also  had  a  man  who  held  his  own  with  the  best, 
Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  having  197.  Fuller  and  Coburn  195 
each.  Graham,  Wise  and  Smith  194  each.  In  the 

doubles  Bills  and  Heikes  were  high  professionals  with 
46  each.  Huff,  Gilbert,  Heer,  Spencer  and  Taylor,  45 
each.  Clancy  44.  Some  nice  work  was  also  done  by  the 
amateurs,  Barto  getting  45,  Smith  44,  Mink  and  J. 

Young  43  each,  and  C.  Powers  *42.  On  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  Bills  was  high  with  243.  Heer,  242,  J.  Taylor, 

Gilbert  and  Clancy  238  each.  The  amateurs  finished  with 
A.  P.  Smith  in  the  lead,  238,  J.  R.  Taylor  236  and  Mink 
235.  The  Skelly-Keplinger  vs.  Marshall-Keller  match  was 
declared  off,  as  Keller  was  forced  to  quit  owing  to  an 
injury  to  his  shoulder.  Squad  3 — Gilbert,  Heer.  Edwards, 
Shattuck  and  Thompson — and  squad  2 — Bills.  Fuller, 
Powers,  Crosby  and  Graham — tied  for  squad  honors  on  123 
out  of  125.  The  former  squad  had  a  little  the  best  of  it, 
as  they  made  this  in  two  events,  while  squad  2  did  not 
repeat. 

C.  Collins,  of  Aldine.  Ind.,  who  shot  to-day.  was  found 
to  be  ineligible  under  the  rule  and  shot  for  targets  alone. 
His  entry  was  accepted  in  the  morning  with  this  under¬ 
standing.  W.  H.  Heer  made  a  run  to-day  of  88.  making, 
with  his  straight  run  of  Tuesday,  a  total  of  288.  This 
proved  to  be  the  longest  continuous  run  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment.  Henderson  got  started  in  the  first  event,  and 
rolled  off  124  before  dropping  one.  Bills  finished  a  run 
to-day,  getting  107,  Lyon  106,  F.  M.  Edwards  110,  A. 
Killam  101,  Maxwell  121. 

Some  one  told  Elmer  Shaner  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  walk  around  and  look  happy,  and  that’s  about 
the  way  it  looks  tO'  one  who  is  not  “in  the  know”  in 
tournament  work.  But  let  anything  go  wrong,  and  who 
is  first  on  the  spot  to  start  the  machine  running  again? 
Elmer.  T]ie  apparently  easy  time  he  has  is  the  result  of 
a  whole  lot  of  hard  work  before  the  shooters  arrive. 
Charlie  North  took  charge  of  the  Bulletin  board,  just  to 
keep  himself  from  getting  rusty.  He  got  a  list  of  the  six 
high  men  almost  before  the  office  had  recorded  the 
scores,  and  they  checked  up  too. 


Events:  ' 

Targets : 

*J  T  Skelly  . 

1234567S 
25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25 

Total. 

25 

Pairs. 

.  24  25  23  24  25  24  25  23 

193 

37 

C  E  Mink  . 

.  24  23  22  25  24  24  25  25 

192 

43 

C  L  Mickle  . 

.  19  24  25  22  22  24  23  23 

182 

35 

‘VV  Huff  . 

.  25  22  23  24  25  25  24  24 

192 

45 

J  A  Blunt  . 

.  24  20  24  25  24  25  25  23 

180 

*F  G  Bills  . 

.  25  25  25  24  25  25  24  24 

197 

46 

F  G  Fuller  . 

.  25  24  24  25  24  25  24  24 

195 

41 

C  Powers  . 

.  24  25  24  19  25  22  25  25 

189 

42 

‘VV’  R  Crosbv  . . . . 

.  23  24  24  25  21  22  25  23 

187 

42 

T  R  Graham  . 

.  24  23  24  24  24  25  25  25 

194 

42 

I  H  Anderson  . . . 

.  22  24  25  24  22  25  21  22 

185 

37 

A  Southard  . 

.  20  21  20  23  24  19  23  23 

173 

37 

*R  O  Heikes  .... 

.  24  24  22  23  24  22  21  22 

1S2 

46 

*C  A  Young  . 

.  23  23  23  24  25  24  23  23 

18S 

41 

T  II  Parry  . 

.  23  23  21  24  24  23  23  23 

„  184 

F  Kingsbury  . 

.  24  22  23  22  23  21  24  24 

182 

40 

C  Coburn  . 

.  24  23  24  25  25  24  25  25 

195 

39 

*W  Henderson  ... 

.  23  25  25  25  25  24  25  25 

197 

40 

L  Fisher  . 

.  23  20  23  23  23  22  23  25 

182 

37 

*C  O  Le  Compte  . 

.  25  21  22  24  25  25  23  23 

18S 

37 

*L  S  German . 

.  25  24  25  24  24  25  23  25 

195 

40 

J  Young  . 

.  25  24  24  22  25  22  24  23 

189 

43 

J  1!  Barto  . 

.  23  24  21  24  24  23  24  22 

185 

45 

*W  D  Stannard.... 

.  73  '<3  35  >4  ?5  25  24  24 

192 

41 

Wm  Wettleaf  . . . . . 

. .  25  25  22  23  23  25  21  25 

189 

39 

Oct.  29,  1910.] 


.  FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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AMATEURS  SHOOT 

THE  POIWDER  THEY  PREFER 

The  results  at  the  Post  Senes  Tournament,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Oct.  18-21,  1910,  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  Amateur’s  choice. 

The  Three  High  Amateur  Averages 

on  the  1000  targets  on  the  four  days'  program  were  won  by  Amateurs  who  shot 


“SCHULTZE” 


“The  Powder  that’s  Easy  on  the  Shoulder” 


First:  Jay  R.  Graham,  Long  Lake,  Ill.  .  .  .951  ex  1000,  Average  95.1 


SECOND:  F.  C.  Fuller,  Mukwonago,  Wis . 931  ex  1000,  Average  93.1 

Third:  Jesse  Young,  Chicago,  Ill . 926  ex  1000,  Average  92.6 

High  Amateur  Average  on  Doubles 

First:  Jay  R.  Graham . 172  ex  200,  Average  86. 

Second:  F.  G.  Fuller . 167  ex  200,  Average  83.1 

Third:  Jesse  Young . 166  ex  200,  Average  83. 


Long  Runs 

George  Maxwell,  156  and  105  Jay  R.  Graham,  143  and  116 

W.  R.  Crosby,  140 


All  the  above  records  were  made  with 

“SCHULTZE” 


“A  Powder  That  Does  Not  Punish 
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[Oct.  29,  1910. 


Rifle  and  Revolver  Ammunition 

IN  THE  LEAD  AT  SEA  GIRT 


In  the  Sea  Girt  Military  Competitions,  September  1-10,  1910,  the  largest  number  of  WINS  was  credited  to  PETERS  CARTRIDGES:  a  record  of  these 
wins  is  published  herewith  and  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  remarkable  showing  made  on  the  1,000  and  1,200  yard  ranges. 


INDIVIDUAL  RIFLE  MATCHES 


INDIVIDUAL  REVOLVER  MATCHES 


Match  Place 

Sea  Girt  Championship . 1st 

Nevada  Trophy  . 3rd 

Speneer  Match  . 1st 

“  “  . 2d 

Swiss  Trophy  . 3rd 

Libbey  Trophy . (tic)  1st 

Officers  and  Inspectors  . 2d 

Hayes  Match  . 5th 

Class  “A”  Trophy . 1st 

Individual  Rapid  Fire . 1st 

Lehmberg  Trophy  . 1st 

Reading  Match  . 6th 

N.  Y.  S.  R.  Ass’n . 3rd 

Wingate  Match  . 3rd 

Rogers  Match  . 5th 

Penna.  Long  Range  Match  ...5th 
Keystone  Long  Range  Match. 9th 

Penna.  Midrange  Match . 1st 

Members  Match  (National  Marks 

Members  Match  (National  Marks 

SUMMARY:  Rifle  Matches:  10 
Revolver  Matches 

PETERS  QUALITY 


Name  Score 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes . 184 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil . 137 

Lieut.-Col.  A.  Rowland .  60 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price .  59 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price. 

Lieut.-Col.  \V.  A.  Tewes . 

Capt.  G.  W.  Corwin  .  93 

Priv.  G.  Raimondi  .  48 

Lieut.-Col.  W.  A.  Tewes .  50 

Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester . 100 

Sergt.  G.  W.  Silvester .  50 

Capt.  A.  H.  Pfeil .  46 

Priv.  H.  Minervini . 18O 

Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 141 

Maj.  C.  S.  Benedict . 145 

Capt.  C.  P.  Silvester .  48 

Maj.  W.  S.  Price .  49 

Capt.  C.  A.  Silvester .  49 

men),  N.  J. 

Won  by  Capt.  C.  F.  Silvester.  67 
men).  Pa. 

Won  by  N.  Spering  .  69 

lsts,  4  2ds.  9  3ds,  4  4ths,  7  5tlis. 

6  lsts,  5  2ds,  1  3d,  4  4tlis,  4  5ths. 

INVARIABLY  TELLS 


Match  Place 

All  Comers’  Military  and 

Police  . 2nd 

Novice  Military  . (He)  1st 

All  Comers’  Rapid  Fire . 4th 

Bobber  . 2nd 

Any  Revolver  . 1st 

Pistol  . 1st 

Souvenir  A  . 1st 

Souvenir  B  . 1st 

All  Comers’  Squadded  Re¬ 
volver  . 2nd 

N.  Y.  Revolver  Team  . 1st 

N.  J.  Revolver  Team . 2nd 


Name 


Score 


Lieut.-Col.  G.  B.  Young . 136 

Huns  Roedder  . 1S8 

Corp.  H.  N.  Hoyt  . 128 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton .  68 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton . 147 

A.  M.  Poindexter . 147 

Hans  Roedder  . 135 

A.  M.  Poindexter  . 343 

Sergt.  T.  Anderton  . 132 

Manhattan  It  .A  It.  As’n  No.  1.  .1145 

(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 
Manhattan  R.&R.  As’n  No.  1.  .1010 
(3  out  of  5  men  using  Peters.) 


RIFLE  TEAM  MATCHES 


Dryden  Trophy . 4th 

Company  Team  Match  (Tyro).  1st 

Columbia  Trophy  . 5th 

Cavalry  Team  Match . 10th 

Company  Team  Match,  N.  Y.  .2nd 

McAlpin  Trophy,  N.  Y . 5th 

Cruikshank  Trophy.  N.  Y . 5th 

Old  Guard  Trophy,  N.  Y . 1st 


New  Jersey  Team  . 1052 

Co.  L.  4th  Regt.  N.  G.  N.  J.  ...135 

2nd  Troop,  N.  G.  N.  J . 946 

2nd  Troop,  N.  G.  N.  J.,  No.  2.  .327 

Co.  C,  4th  Inf.,  N.  J . 362 

New  Jersey  Team . 1003 

2nd  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  J . 556 

4th  Inf.,  N.  G.  N.  J.  (2  using 

Peters)  . 236 


Haw  Ytrk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 

San  Francitce:  608-612  Howard  Streot. 


New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St.  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 
J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 
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Third  Day,  Oct  20. 

The  expected  change  in  the  weather  reached  town  dur¬ 
ing  the  night,  and  the  shoters  woke  up  on  Thursday 
marning  to  find  the  sun  hidden  by  thick  clouds  and  a 
chill  in  the  air  which  brought  into  use  all  the  top  coats 
to  be  had.  Arrived  at  the  club  house,  we  found  that 
the  big  stove  had  been  put  in  commission,  and  the  heat 
it  threw  out  was  very  pleasant.  The  porch  was  not  in 
much  demand  to-day,  the  shooters  getting  all  the  air  they 
cared  for  in  a  trip  down  the  line.  Tom  Marshall  appeared 
in  a  big  top  coat,  adorned  with  a  red  carnation  but  he 
presented  it  to  a  visitor  early  in  the  forenoon.  The  boys 
did  not  act  very  anxious  to  get  out  in  the  open  this 
morning,  and  Captain  Skelly  had  some  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  his  men  started.  Finally,  after  repeated  calls  of 
“Hawkins,”  “Money,”  “Colonel  Anthony,”  he  got  them 
under  way  toward  the  firing  line  at  trap  No.  1.  In  case 
some  of  the  readers  may  get  mixed  by  the  names  of 
Captain  Skelly’s  squad,  not  finding  them  on  the  score 
sheets,  we  will  explain  that  Harold  Money  was  imper¬ 
sonated  by  C.  L.  Nickel;  Col.  Antlrony  by  J.  A.  Blunt, 


and  J.  M.  Hawkins  by  Walter  Huff.  Later  in  the  day 
the  squad  got  one  over  on  Captain  Skelly,  who  kept 
them  waiting  a  minute,  but  he  said  that  Elmer  told  him 
he  could  take  his  time,  being  the  captain.  The  first 
shot  was  fired  at  9:07,  and  the  first  five  events  were  fin¬ 
ished  at  11:40,  when  the  usual  halt  was  had-,  and  the 
hungry  ones  hiked  for  the  lunch  tent,  to  partake  of  fried 
chicken,  pie  and  coffee.  At  this  point  the  shooters  were 
placed  as  follows:  Crosby  leading  the  professionals,  and 
the  field,  with  125  straight,  a  score  not  to  be  beaten : 
Huff,  German  and  Lyon  were  next  with  124';  Bills  and 
Johnny  Taylor  had  123  each.  Graham  was  high  in  the 
amateur  ranks  with  122.  Barto  and  Kneussl,  121  each. 
At  exactly  12  o’clock  the  squad  hustlers  got  busy  and 
had  the  first  squad  out  for  the  sixth  event.  The  last 
event  at  singles  was  finished  at  2  o’clock,  and  the  last 
squad  sheet  in  the  doubles  was  passed  into  the  office 
window  at  2:30.  Some  scores  suffered  a  little  to-day,  as 
the  clouds  made  it  rather  dark  and  a  strong  wind  affected 
the  flight  of  the  targets  to  some  extent.  In  the  eight 
events  at  singles  Bills  and  Lyon  tied  for  high  profes¬ 
sional  score  with  197  each;  Crosby  got  196;  German,  Max¬ 
well  -and  J.  Taylor,  195.  The  amateurs  produced  a  man 
who  tied  with  the  high  professionals,  Graham  scoring 
197.  Kneussl  came  next  with  194;  Powers  and  Barto, 
193  each.  The  professionals  had  all  the  best  of  it  in  the 
event  at  doubles,  Bills,  Stannard  and  Gilbert  scoring 
46  each;  Lyon  and  Spencer  45  each,  and  Croby  43.  High 
amateur  honors  were  divided  by  Fuller  and  Graham  on 
42  each;  Wise  and  Webster,  41  each,  and  Nickle  and 
J.  Young,  40  each.  On  the  entire  program  Bills  was  high 
professional  with  243;  Lyon,  242;  German,  241;  Gilbert 
and  Crosby  239  each.  A  pretty  even  race  between  the 
three  high  ones.  J.  Graham  was  high  amateur  with  239; 
Powers  and  Barto,  232  each;  J.  Young  and  Fuller  231. 
Squad  5,  German,  J.  -Young,  Barto,  Stannard  and  Wett- 
leaf,  made  a  good  record  in  event  5,  breaking  a  total  of 
124;  Wettleaf  was  the  guilty  one,  and  had  to-  pack  the 
guns  of  his  squadmates  to  the  house.  This  record  held 
good  until  the  eighth  event,  when  squad  2,  Bills,  Fuller, 
Powers,  Crosby  and  Graham,  broke  ’em  all,  and  made 
what  proved  to  be  the  squad  record  for  the  tournament. 
Fritz  Gilbert  says  you  don’t  have  to  pump  him  to  get  a 
quarter  out  of  him.  White,  of  Butterpint,  Ky.,  tried  it, 
but  whether  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  at  a  holdup  was 
not  stated.  Shaner  was  singing  this  morning.  That’s 
always  a  sign  that  everything  is  going  fine,  and  you 
can  expect  to  hear  him  warble  about  next  to  the  last  day 
of  any  tournament  he  is  running.  One  of  Billy  Heer’s 
dogfish  got  loose  and  started  a  howl  when  Fritz  Gilbert 
and  “Duck  Call”  Ditto  struck  up  a  rag-time  melody. 
For  an  ending  to  the  record  of  this  day’s  work  follows 
a  few  of  the  long  runs.  Graham  had  143  without  a  miss,; 
this  included  the  last  91  of  the  day  before.  George  Max¬ 
well  broke  33  this  morning  and  had  the  last  122  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  making  a  total  of  155.  Lyon  got  106  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  33  from  the  19th  made  his  total  139.  Huff 
made  the  second  longest  run  of  the  day,  breaking  123  in 
the  first  six  events.  Crosby  was  high  on  this  day  with 
12S  in  the  first  six  events,  his  total  continuous  run  being 
140.  German  finished  a  continuous  run  of  110,  missing 
the  first  target  in  the  fourth  event.  Scores: 


Events :  12345678  25 

Targets;  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  Total.  Pairs. 
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Fourth  Day,  Oct.  21. 

The  shooters  got  it  good  and  plenty  to-day,  and  the 
pleasant  days  of  the  first  of  the  week  were  recalled  with 
regret  The  patter  of  rain  greeted  them  when  they  turned 
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out  of  their  downy  couches  to  prepare  for  the  finishing 
day  of  the  tournament,  and  instead  of  getting  better  as  the 
time  went  on,  it  grew  decidedly  worse.  The  events  were 
nearly  all  shot  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  which  would  have 
put  any  ordinary  tournament  out  of  commission.  But 
the  seasoned  veterans  who  were  here  only  put  on  their 
own  rain  coats — or  some  other  man's — and  went  to  it  as 
if  they  loved  it.  The  rain,  too  seemed  to  urge  them 
to  greater  promptness  than  usual,  and  the  first  squad 
started  the  music  at  exactly  9  o'clock.  No  stop  was  made 
at  noon,  for  all  were  anxious  to  finish  up  and  get  away 
ftom  the  city.  At  12:25  the  last  squad  sheet  was  run 
through  a  wringing  machine  and  passed  into  the  office 
window;  Squier  and  Van  Nest  got  down  to  work,  and 
before  1  o’clock  the  winners  were  passing  in  their  vouchers 
and  getting  good  money  in  exchange.  All  hands  left  for 
the  city  on  the  2:25  car,  with  everything  cleaned  up.  The 
high  professional  for  the  day,  on  singles,  was  Lyon,  with 
IPS;,  the  highest  day’s  score  on  any  one  day  of  the  shoot, 
with  the  exception  of  Heer’s  straight.  German,  196; 
Huff  and  Spencer  195  each.  Koch  and  Graham  led  the 
amateurs  with  194  each;  Nickle  192;  Ditto,  Mink,  and  J. 
Young  191  each.  On  the  singles  and  doubles  German 
was  high  with  240;  Lyon,  238;  TIufF  and  Bills,  236  each. 
The  amateurs  were  headed  by  Graham  with  238;  Nickle 
234;  Koch  and  Mink  232  each.  In  the  event  at  doubles 
Keplinger  and  German  were  high  among  the  professionals 
with  44  each;  Bills,  43;  Heer,  Maxwell  and  Crosby,  42 
each.  The  amateurs  had  Graham  high  with  44;  Kneussl, 
43;  Nickle  and  Fuller,  42  each.  C.  H.  Ditto  made  a  run 
of  77  and  a  continuous  run  of  151;  Lyon  ran  97  in  the  last 
four  events;  C.  A.  Young  made  a  continuous  run  of  128, 
getting  his  first  74  targets  this  morning.  Graham  had 
a  continuous  run  of  116,  of  which  96  were  left  over  from 
Thursday.  Clancy  started  a  nice  run,  but  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  miss  the  first  target  in  the  fifth  event, 
leaving  him  with  an  even  century  for  the  day. 

The  trophies  were  presented  to  the  high  professional 
and  amateur  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Skelly,  who  was  introduced 
by  Elmer  Shaner,  not  that  he  really  needed  any  intro¬ 
duction,  but  because  that  was  the  real  classy  thing  to  do. 
Mr.  Skelly  was  very  happy  in  his  few  remarks,  and  was 
warmly  applauded  at  the  close.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  thought  the  trapshooters  could  support  one 
classic  event  in  a  season,  just  as  well  as.  the  baseball 
world  could,  and  it  had  been  his  endeavor  in  arranging 
for  the  Post  Series  to  make  it  such  an  event.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  the  event  was  continued  annually  that  the 
attendance  would  be  larger  next  year,  though  he  was 
much  pleased  with  the  number  who  had  come  to  the  in¬ 
itial  tournament.  The  Association  wants  to  make  this 
event  an  amateur  affair.  He  said  he’d  always  had  a 
friendly  feeling  for  the  professionals,  and  he  would  stick 
to  them  when  the  amateur’s  interests  were  not  in  peril. 
In  handing  the  trophy  to  Mr.  Graham,  the  amateur 
winner,  he  said  that  it  was  really  not  for  him,  but  was  to 
form  a  belt  buckle  for  his  charming  wife,  who  had  been 
a  daily  attendant  at  the  tournament.  When  he  took  the 
professional  trophy  in  his  hand,  he  said  that  it  was  use¬ 
less  to  mention  names,  the  winner  was  known  to  all  as 
George,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in  handing  him  the 
emblem  of  his  success.  F.  G.  Bills  stepped  forward  and 
received  the  trophy,  and  in  response  to  calls  for  a 
speech,  said  that  they  didn’t  care  for  a  speech,  but  he 
thanked  the  Association  for  the  trophy,  and  his  brother 
professionals  for  letting  him  win  it.  Mr.  Skelly  then 
announced  that  Mr.  Tom  Marshall  had  had  the  audacity 
to  challenge  a  certain  party  to  a  match  that  day,  and  the 
result  was  that  Uncle  Tom  would  pay  for  a  dinner  to 
which  all  were  invited.  LTncle  Tom  failed  to  respond  to 
demands  for  a  speech. 


Events : 

1 

2  3 

4  5 

6  7 

8 

40 

Targets : 

25 

25  25 

25  25 

25  25 

25 

Total. 

Pairs. 

*J  T  Skelly  . 

.  22 

23  23 

24  24 

22  24 

24 

186 

40 

C  E  Mink  . 

.  21 

25  23 

25  24 

24  24 

25 

191 

41 

C  L  Nickle  . 

.  25 

22  25 

25  24 

23  23 

25 

192 

42 

*W  Huff  . 

.  25 

24  24 

24  25 

25  24 

24 

195 

41 

*W  E  Keplinger  . 

.  21 

20  24 

19  21 

22  23 

24 

174 

44 

*F  G  Bills  . 

.  24 

24  25 

25-22 

25  23 

25 

193 

43 

F  G  Fuller  . 

.  22 

23  24 

24  22 

23  24 

25 

187 

42 

C  Powers  . 

.  24 

24  24 

21  22 

22  21 

24 

182 

41 

*W  R  Crosby  ... 

.  24 

25  24 

25  25 

23  23 

22 

191 

42 

f  R  Graham  . 

.  24 

23  24 

24  25 

24  25 

25 

194 

44 

*J  H  Anderson  . . . . 

.  23 

22  19 

25  21 

24  24 

21 

179 

35 

*H  Clark  . 

.  24 

24  23 

20  24 

23  22 

23 

183 

33 

*R  O  Ileikes . 

.  19 

23  23 

25  20 

25  22 

23 

180 

41 

*C  A  Young  . 

.  25 

25  24 

23  24 

24  24 

25 

194 

39 

T  H  Parry  . 

9,9 

23  23 

23  21 

21  22 

24 

179 

Sim  Glover  . 

.  25 

22  24 

25 .25 

23  24 

22 

190 

37 

*YV  FI enderson  .... 

.  23 

23  24 

24  24 

24  25 

25 

192 

36 

C  Coburn  . 

.  20 

20  23 

24  22 

21  22 

22 

174 

39 

*C  O  Le  Compte  . 

23 

24  25 

24  24 

24  25 

24 

193 

38 

*L  S  German  .... 

.  25 

24  24 

25  25 

24  25 

24 

196 

44 

J  Young  . 

09 

25  23 

24  24 

23  25 

25 

191 

40 

J  B  Barto  . 

22 

23  22 

2J  23 

24  23 

24 

1S9 

37 

W.  D  Stannard  . . . 

.  23 

23  25 

22  22 

24  25 

20 

182 

38 

W  Wettleaf  . 

.  23 

22  21 

23  25 

25  23 

24 

186 

,  33 

*F  Gilbert  . 

.  24 

24  24 

23  23 

24  22 

23 

187 

40 

*W  II  Heer  . 

.  24 

25  24 

25  25 

22  23 

25 

193 

42 

F  W  Edwards  . . . 

.  24 

23  24 

24  24 

24  21 

23 

187 

W  Shattuck  . 

22 

22  25 

21  19 

21  19 

22 

171 

34 

R  Thompson  . 

.  24 

23  24 

24  22 

25  29 

23 

184 

31 

W  N  Wise  . 

18 

22  23 

24  20 

22  23 

25 

177 

41 

*Geo  Maxwell  . 

.  23 

25  25 

24  24 

22  24 

25 

192 

42 

*A  Killam  . 

.  23 

24  25 

24  21 

24  23 

22 

186 

39 

*T  A  Marshall  .... 

.  22 

23  24 

22  24 

23  25 

24 

187 

34 

*H  G  Taylor  . 

25  24 

24  23 

23  23 

25 

192 

37 

*Guy  Ward  . 

.  25 

24  24 

23  22 

21  24 

25 

188 

39 

C  H  Ditto  . 

.  25 

25  25 

23  22 

22  24 

25 

191 

A  P  Smith  . 

.  24 

24  24 

25  23 

22  21 

23 

186 

36 

Straughn"  . 

.  23 

23  23 

23  24 

22  22 

20 

180 

34 

M  Kneussl  . 

.  24 

21  22 

23  21 

22  24 

23 

ISO 

43 

*R  W  Clancy  . 

.  25 

25  25 

25  21 

24  24 

23 

192 

39 

*G  L  Eyon  . 

.  24 

25  25 

25  24 

25  25 

25 

198 

.  40 

R  Loring  . 

.  25 

23  21 

22  23 

24  25 

23 

186 

F  C  Koch  . 

.  24 

24  23 

24  25 

25  24 

25 

194 

38 

B  S  Cooper  . 

.  22 

25  23 

24  24 

25  23 

22 

188 

.1  E  Cain  . 

.  24 

25  23 

24  24 

22  25 

22 

189 

*C  G  Snencer  _ 

.  25 

24  25 

24  25 

24  25 

23 

195 

39 

*J  R  Taylor  . 

.  24 

25  24 

22  24 

25  23 

24 

191 

40 

W  Webster  . 

.  24 

22  25 

21  25 

24  24 

23 

188 

39 

‘Professionals : 


BALL1ST1TE 

A  Perfect  “Dense”  Powder 
For  Shotguns 

Order  Your  Game  Shells 

Loaded  with 

BALLISTITE 


CHARLES 


DALY 


THIS  gun,  as  are  all  Dalys,  is  the  result  of  careful  thought,  practical  knowledge  and  perfect 
workmanship. 

QUALITY  STANDS  OUT  BOLDLY  ON  THIS  GUN 

This  gun  embodies  all  the  features  of  an  ideal  Trap  Gun.  The  first  essential  in  a  trap  gun  is  a  Hat 
sighting  surface,  perfectly  aligned.  The  Ventilated  Rib  gives  this  and  more— it  eliminates  heat 
radiation.  Other  features  are  the  specially  designed  fore-end,  extra  heavy  breech,  and  all  the  fine 
points  found  in  all  Daly  Guns.  THE  GUN  FOR  THE  TRAP  SHOOTER. 


Schoverling  Daty  &  Gales 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


“  The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS ” 


POSITIVELY  SAFE 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 


N.  R.  DAVIS  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


714 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[Oct.  29,  1910. 


p.ead  Shot 


Higher 
Velocity 

for  the  Same  Size  Load 

Practically  all  of  the  powder  is 
applied  to  pushing  the  shot.  There 
is  light  recoil  and  low  bursting 
pressure.  All  of  the  charge  is  con¬ 
sumed  before  its  full  force  is 
developed.  That’s  what  you  get  in 


\ 


the  powder  of  progressive  combustion. 

That’s  why  sportsmen  everywhere 
use  it.  They  know  it  will  always  be 
the  same.  That’s  why  they  insift  on 
having  their  shells  loaded  with  Dead 
Shot,  the  powder  of  guaranteed  stability. 

Write  us  if  your  dealer  hasn’t  it,  and 
we’ll  refer  you  to  one  who  has. 


American  Powder  Mills 


Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  BOSTON 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rities,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

"The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder.. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Marlin 


Model  1893 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel, 
rifled  deep  on  the  Ballard  system, 
creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet 
with  utmost  accuracy  and  mightiest 
killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and 
perfectly  adjusted.  It  never  clogs.  The  protecting 
wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and  cartridge 
keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from 
getting  into  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells 
away  from  line  of  sight  and  allows  instant  repeat 
shots,  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high 
power  calibres,  it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerful, 
accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  ffZar/i/i 
characteristics.  Send  for  our  free  catalog. 
Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 


77i<?  7//ar//n  rearms  Co. , 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Shooters  Only 

There  are  140  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  every 
shooter  should  have-  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  all  Amer¬ 
ican  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols, 
ammunition,  reloading  tools,  etc. —in 
the  new  No.  20 

IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 
Tells  how  bullet  moulds  are  made— how 
to  cast  your  own  bullets  and  reload  your 
shells— how  to  save  money  and  do  better 
shooting  with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

FREE— To  shooters  only.  Sent  on  receipt  of  three 
stamps  postage  by 

Tfflar/i/i  firearms  Co. 

11  Willow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  hook 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS" 


A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


General  Averages. 


1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

.  -IT. 

.  in 

.  in 

•  c/i 

in 

if)  <U 

If)  u 

S  — 

cn 

<u 

bo  3 

is>  is 

bC  •§ 

a  bo 

G  03 

Amateurs: 

.£  0 
c/5  P 

c  0 
W  O 

G  O 

c73  P 

.£  o 
in  O 

o.S 
He n 

o| 

E-Q 

u  O 

OH 

T  R  Graham .... 

194  44 

194  42 

197  42 

194  44 

779 

172 

951 

F  G  Fuller . 

193  42 

195  41 

189  42 

187  42 

764 

167 

931 

T  Young  . 

189  43 

189  43 

191  40 

191  40 

760 

166 

926 

C  F.  Mink . 

190  40 

192  43 

187  37. 

191  41 

760 

161 

921 

C  Powers  . 

189  43 

189  42 

193  39 

182  41 

753 

165 

918 

T  B  Barto . 

188  40 

185  45 

193  39 

184  37 

750 

161 

911 

A  P  Smith . 

186  39 

194  44 

187  36 

186  3G 

753 

155 

988 

W  Webster  .... 

182  3S 

192  39 

186  41 

188  39 

748 

157 

905 

Wm  Wettleaf.. 

1S7  42 

189  39 

187  36 

186  33 

749 

150 

899 

K  Thompson.. 

190  41 

189  40 

185  39 

184  31 

748 

151 

899 

M  KneussI  _ 

1S5  35 

188  36 

194  35 

180  43 

747 

149 

896 

C  L  Nickle . 

1S5  40 

1S2  35 

185  30 

193  42 

744 

147 

891 

C  Coburn  . 

188  36 

195  39 

1S2  36 

174  39 

739 

150 

889 

Dr  Straughn. . . 

189  40 

190  33 

183  39 

ISO  34 

742 

146 

888 

Wm  Shattuck.. 

185  41 

183  41 

191  37 

171  34 

730 

153 

883 

1  IT  Anderson. 

178  26 

185  37 

178  32 

179  35 

720 

130 

850 

F  M  Edwards.. 

194  34 

197  35 

190  34 

187  .. 

768 

768 

F  C  Koch . 

1S9  .. 

191  .. 

187  39 

194  38 

761 

761 

C  IT  Ditto . 

1S7  38 

191  35 

190  .. 

191  .. 

759 

759 

B  S  Cooper.... 

182  .. 

190  .. 

188  .. 

188  .. 

748 

748 

W  N  Wise . 

184  39 

194  .. 

189  41 

177  41 

74'4 

744 

J  F  Cain . 

1S2  .. 

191  .. 

180  .. 

189  .. 

742 

742 

R  Loring . 

17S  27 

182  ..■ 

17S  .. 

186  .. 

724 

724 

Professional? 

F  G  Bills . 

197  47 

197  46 

197  46 

193  43 

784 

182 

966 

JL  S  German... 

197  47 

195  40 

195  46 

196  44 

783 

177 

960 

G  L  JLyon . 

196  44 

197  42 

197  45 

198  40 

788 

171 

959 

W  H  Ileer . 

200  40 

197  45 

194  41 

193  42 

784 

16S 

952 

F  Gilbert . 

196  47 

193  45 

193  46 

187  40 

769 

178 

947 

C  G  Spencer... 

195  43 

192  45 

ISO  45 

195  39 

772 

172 

944 

W  R  Crosby... 

194  44' 

187  42 

196  43 

191  42 

768 

171 

939 

T  R  Taylor . 

196  40 

193  45 

195  39 

191  40 

775 

164 

939 

A  Killam  . 

192  39 

194  43 

190  36 

186  49 

762 

167 

929 

Walter  Huff  ... 

184  36 

192  45 

195  39 

195  41 

766 

161 

927 

R  W  Clancy.... 

192  39 

194  44 

186  41 

192  39 

7G4 

163 

927 

G  W  Maxwell.. 

198  42 

197  39 

195  39 

192  42 

782 

162 

944 

W  Henderson.. 

192  39 

197  40 

188  35 

192  36 

769 

150 

919 

C  A  Young . 

182  40 

188  41 

193  41 

194  39 

757 

161 

918 

H  C  Clark . 

191  38 

191  37 

190  40 

183  43 

755 

158 

913 

W  D  Stannard. 

189  41 

193  41 

192  46 

182  38 

746 

166 

912 

R  O  Heikes _ 

185  44 

182  46 

191  40 

ISO  41 

738 

171 

909 

1  T  Skelly . 

191  35 

193  37 

188  36 

186  4'0 

758 

148 

906 

Sim  G lover . 

191  37 

196  36 

185  33 

190  37 

762 

143 

905 

C  O  I.e  Compte 

188  39 

188  37 

183  31 

193  38 

751 

145 

896 

Guy  Ward  . 

186  41 

189  36 

185  32 

188  39 

748 

148 

896 

T  A  Marshall... 

182  35 

1SG  37 

184  32 

187  23 

739 

138 

877 

W  E  Keplinger 

170  31 

161  36 

170  32 

174  44 

675 

143 

818 

H  G  Taylor.... 

190  43 

193  40 

184  37 

192  37 

759 

157 

916 

Daily  Bulletin. 


NO.  3,  OCT.  20. 

Ditto  was  so  busy  with  his  duck  call  that  he  had 
the  bunch  craning  their  necks  looking  for  the  mallards. 

“Sparrow”  Young  is  shooting  all  right  now  that  he 
is  using  the  old  gun. 

Jim  Skelly  and  Keplinger  regretted  that  they  did  not 
make  a  match  to-day  with  Tom  Marshall  and  Ed.  Banks. 

Every  time  Elmer  Shaner  looked  at  “Uncle  Bill” 
Cutler  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  present  shape. 
By  the  way,  what  did  Elmer  do  with  his  old  clothes? 

Ed.  Banks  had  a  sore  finger.  A  good  many  asked 
him  wlrat  had  happened,  and  he  always  told  them  gladly. 

“With  the  exception  of  Tom  Marshall,  this  is  the 
toughest  thing  I’ve  struck  on  the  grounds,”  said  Ernie 
Tripp  while  eating  his  chicken  in  the  lunch  tent. 

NO.  4,  OCT.  21. 

Bills  crawled  into  his  rain-defying  outfit,  and  was  in 
a  trance.  He  did  not  know  how  to  miss  ’em. 

Tom  Marshall  showed  the  bunch  he  was  a  duck 
hunter  by  sticking  through  the  rain. 

Charlie  North  has  discovered  a  new  use  for  carrier 
rubbers,  and  talks  of  getting  the  idea  patented. 

“Afraid-of-the-rain”  Ed.  Banks  was  at  the  ground  but 
did  not  leave  the  shelter  of  the  house.  When  the  squad 
boy  was  calling  off  the  scores  of  his  old  squad,  and 
came  to  Banks’  name,  he  shouted,  “That  guy  didn’t 
shoot.” 

Elmer  was  disappointed  at  not  getting  a  berth  for  the 
6:10  instead  of  the  11:45. 

Luther  Squier  was  feeling  mighty  fine  at  the  finish, 
for  his  cash  balanced  to  a  cent.  Luther  is  a  past- 
master  at  office  work,  and  knows  where  to  look  for  the 
errors.  A  good  supply  of  apples  on  hand  at  all  times 
kept  his  disposition  most  pleasant. 

Elmer  left  four  hours  ahead  of  schedule,  and  took  no 
unfinished  business  home  with  him.  The  rabbits  at 
Slippery  Rock  are  hunting  their  holes,  for  he  and  the 
Governor  (a  youth  of  only  80  years)  are  going  on  the 
warpath. 


Lehigh  Valley  Shooting  Association. 

Allentown.  Ba.,  Oct.  '20. — Twenty  shooters  took  part 
in  the  Association’s  1‘egistered  tournament  to-day.  H. 
Schlicher.  amateur,  was  high  gun  over  all  with  147  out 
cf  150.  Hawkins  and  Brown,  professionals  tied,  on  146. 
The  weather  was  rainy.  Totals  follow: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Hawkins  .. 

.  150 

146 

Snvder  . . . . 

. .  150 

131 

.  150 

138 

Straub  . . . . 

. .  75 

66 

Apgar  . 

.  150 

144 

Harmony  . 

.  75 

65 

Sked  . 

.  150 

145 

Zeigler  ... 

.  75 

67 

Schlicher  . 

.  150 

147 

Fluck  . 

.  60 

54 

..  150 

146 

.  60 

52 

Kramlich  . 

.  150 

144 

Miller  . 

. .  60 

50 

Tarrett  .... 

.  150 

135 

Sobers  . . . . 

.  60 

52 

..  150 

135 

Bruch  . . . . 

.  60 

52 

Bitterling  . 

.  150 

130 

Guinther  •  • 

.  30 

16 
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Columbia  Tournament. 

Oct.  20-21. — The  registered  tournament  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  Gun  Club,  was  well  attended,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  was  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  first  day,  event  11,  '50  targets  was  a  handicap, 
for  a  gun.  Event  12,  25  targets,  handicap,  for  Western 
Cartridge  Co.  trophy. 

On  the  second  day.  event  11,  50  targets-,  was  for  the 
South  Carolina  championship.  Event  12,  25  targets,  was 
a  handicap  for  merchandise. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A. 

A. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

N  R  Brooks . 

.  225 

203 

275 

246 

T  E  Crayton . 

.  275 

258 

275 

24S 

G  M  Collins . 

.  275  • 

244 

275 

250 

T  II  Dreher . 

.  275 

246 

275 

239 

S  B  McMasters . 

.  200 

170 

275 

246 

E  W  Evans . 

.  ‘’00 

173 

250 

218 

C.  F  TIeidt . 

.  225 

184 

275 

240 

S  B  Hyatt . 

.  200 

171 

250 

188 

T  W  Peterman . 

.  200 

167 

275 

239 

T  C  Weatherly . 

.  200 

167 

250 

214 

S  J  Carter  . 

.  225 

190 

275 

231 

F  R  Darby . 

.  200 

159 

200  ’ 

156 

T  W  Todd . 

.  275 

256 

J  T  Anthony . 

.  225 

199 

L  C  Grant . 

.  200 

141 

C  T  Lynch . 

.  200 

160 

T  Z  Cleveland . 

.  200 

170 

G  D  Wilson . 

.  225 

183 

I  Andrews  . 

.  200 

15S 

T  D  McCarley . 

.  120 

104' 

ioo 

7i 

W  R  Patterson . 

.  40 

24 

G  T  Newman . 

.  275 

241 

95 

83 

II  H  Harris . 

.  160 

156 

25 

19 

R  H  McAdams . 

.  120 

.  97 

G  W  Davis  . 

.  40 

33 

M  T  Miller . 

.  120 

103 

140 

iio 

A  W  Bay . 

.  40 

20 

T  T  Watson . 

.  SO 

65 

G  D  Rudy . 

.  40 

28 

R  I  Spigener . 

.  90 

79 

C  Frost  . 

175 

iis 

B  A  Shortbred . 

40 

28 

T  C  Woodburn . 

20 

11 

A  Ehrlich  . 

20 

9 

Professionals : 

II  D  Freeman  . 

.  275 

260 

275 

265 

II  D  Gibbs . 

.  275 

244 

275 

257 

T  A  Des  Portes . 

.  225 

198 

275 

9O9 

J  Prade  . 

.  200 

166 

275 

228 

Princeton  Tournament. 

Princeton,  Mo..  Oct.  14. — In  the  regular  program,  200 
targets  comprised  the  total  of  the  events,  but  event  13, 
a  handicap  for  a  Stevens  gun,  is  included  in  the  totals. 
Art  Killam  was  high  professional  with  198  out  of  200. 

Riley  Thompson  made  a  run  of  113,  Mr.  Robert 
Ornsby  95  and  Bud  Davis  69.  E.  W.  Stacy  won  the 
Stevens  gun  event,  on  24  out  of  25  from  the  19yds.  mark. 


Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

L  E  Shelton  . . . 

225 

191 

H  M  Hoadley..  195 

171 

E  W  Stacy  . . . . 

225 

209 

C  I  Baine  .  130 

104 

H  T  Moore.... 

225 

177 

H  A  Willis  ....  100 

93 

Guy  Cooper  . . . 

225 

216 

D  L  Oliphant  200 

191 

VV  A  Miner  . . . 

200 

178 

Bud  Davis  ....  225 

207 

T  O  McGuire.. 

225 

192 

M  Thompson  . .  225 

210 

Wm  Harris  ... 

225 

192 

Riley  Thompson  £25 

214 

R  E  Welch  .... 

105 

89 

Ben  Willis  ....  ICO 

80 

N  T  Glover  . 

225 

194 

S  H  Frazier  ...  200 

159 

H  A  Ornsby... 

225 

216 

C  L  Tucker  ....  80 

60 

Geo  Lander  . . . 

100 

67 

W  II  Bain  ....  45 

36 

M  A  Gentry.... 

225 

201 

F  B  Sobel  .  15 

9 

E  R  Goodin  . . . 

260 

163 

Dr  O  Scott .  30 

26 

G  E  Wheeler  .. 

60 

49 

Carl  Austin  ...  85 

65 

L  E  Blanchard 

80 

63 

L  S  Linthacum  85 

74 

H  Dennis  . 

60 

51 

Fred  Coffman  .  30 

21 

T  C  Courtney  . . 

100 

73 

F  M  Frisby  ...  15 

6 

Ben  Reeves  . . . . 

80 

65 

A  Owens  .  70 

54 

Professionals 
T  S  Jackson  . . . . 

155 

138 

F  E  Rogers  ....  200 

187 

Art  Killam  . 

200 

198 

Event  13,  handicap. 

for 

Stevens  gun,  25  targets: 
N  J  Glover,  17 . 

E  Shelton,  17... 

..  21 

..  21 

E  W  Stacy,  19  . 

..  24 

H  A  Ornsby,  20  . 

..  23 

II  T  Moore,  16. 

. .  17 

M  A  Gentry,  18 . 

22 

G  Cooper,  20  . 

..  23 

II  M  Hoadley,  17 - 

..  23 

J  O  McGuire,  1 

7 . 

..  22 

Bud  Davis.  19 . 

..  19 

Wm  Harris,  17. 

22 

M  Thompson.  19  ... 

..  21 

R  E  Welch,  16. 

..  21 

R  Thompson,  21 . 

..  IS 

Cockeysville  Gun  Club. 

Oct.  21. — The  registered  tournament  of  the  Cockeys¬ 
ville,  Md.,  Gun  Club,  held  to-day,  had  a  small  attend¬ 
ance  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather.  There  were 
eighteen  amateurs  and  three  professionals  in  attendance. 
W.  Ewing  was  high  amateur  with  183,  and  J.  M. 
Hawkins  was  high  professional  with  193.  Totals  follow: 


Shot 

Shot 

at. 

Brk 

at. 

Brk. 

W  Ewing  . 

2CO 

183 

Sami  Regester. 

.  80 

57 

R  B  Bond  . 

200 

177 

E  Towner  .... 

.  200 

178 

C  O  Williams  .. 

200 

164 

W  T  Harvey  . 

.  200 

144 

C  II  Ridgley.... 

200 

165 

A  Krantz  . 

.  110 

85 

E  W  Stevenson  200 

176 

G  PT  Gent  . 

.  140 

151 

B  .Wagner  . 

200 

171 

FI  E  Fendlav 

.  100 

66 

H  A  Brehm  . . . . 

200 

134 

M  Waller  _ 

.  100 

69 

Dr  Carse  . 

200 

141 

A  II  Nofsinger 

140 

74 

Geo  Meddinger 

100 

79 

W  T  Scalier  .. 

.  so 

44 

Professionals 

T  M  Hawkins.. 

200 

193 

L  R  Lewis  . . . 

.  200 

173 

E  H  Storr  . 

200 

188 

The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap. 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 


New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St. 


Parkersburg  Tournament,  t 

Parkersburg,  W.  Ya.,  Oct.  11-12. — In  the  registered 
tournament  of  the  Parkersburg  Gun  Club,  51  amateurs 
and  four  professionals  took  part.  In  the  merchandise 
event  of  the  first  day,  all  stood  at  16yds.,  and  there  was 
no  handicap.  In  the  merchandise  event  of  the  second 
day,  all  stood  at  16yds.,  but  there  was  an  added  target 
handicap.  The  total  scores  include  the  handicaps. 

Franklin  was  high  amateur  each  day,  with  191  and  193, 
a  total  of  384  out  of  400  for  the  two  days.  Of  the  pro¬ 
fessionals,  R.  O.  Ileikes  was  high  with  3i4;  second, 


Luther  1.  Squier, 

372. 

The 

latter 

acted 

as  cashier. 

Totals : 

1st 

Day. 

2d 

Day. 

Total 

Merchandise  Event. 
1st  2d 

Ildcp.  Day.  Day. 

1  Knapp  . 

.  172 

1S2 

354 

1 

23 

19 

R  Gerstill  . 

.  181 

184 

365 

0 

23 

15 

E  O  Bower  . 

.  179 

25 

T  II  Funk  . 

.  186 

188 

374 

6 

25 

24 

F  Plopkins  . 

.  175 

173 

348 

2 

24 

24 

J  C  Cochran  . 

.  160 

164 

324 

3 

21 

22 

E  F  Ball  . 

.  159 

165 

324 

4 

19 

24 

M  J  Rathbone  . . . 

.  164 

150 

314 

3 

21 

25 

C  P  Dudley  . 

.  162 

151 

313 

3 

21 

17 

L  G  Gribble . 

.  1S8 

191 

379 

0 

21 

22 

B  S  Cooper  . 

.  188 

187 

375 

25 

C  B  Brown  . 

.  164 

3 

22 

is 

R  P  Powell  . 

.  169 

169 

338 

3 

22 

24 

F  C  O’Connor  .... 

.  149 

163 

312 

4 

19 

24 

W m  Shattuck  . 

.  1S6 

189 

375 

0 

21 

24 

Franklin  . 

.  191 

193 

284 

0 

23 

23 

IT  Stanbery  . 

.  177 

167 

344 

o 

24 

24 

E  B  Epple  . 

.  187 

190 

377 

0 

24 

23 

C  1  Nass  . 

.  173 

175 

348 

1 

23 

23 

T  M  Mc.Intire  .... 

.  174 

•169 

343 

22 

J  M  Speary  . 

23 

P  Schlicher  . 

23 

F  O  Funk  . 

i57 

3 

23 

T  S  Bibbee  . 

179 

W  C  Bartlett  . 

16 

Professionals : 

1  W  Flawkins  . 

.  185 

183 

368 

R  O  Heikes  . 

.  188 

186 

374 

L  T  Squier  . 

.  188 

1S4 

372 

C  A  North  . 

.  168 

Delaware  Wafer  Gap  (Pa.)  Tournament. 

Oct.  2. — The  registered  tournament  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap  Gun  Club  bad  twenty-five  amateurs  and  five 
professionals  who  practiced.  .1.  II.  Graves’  156  out  of 
200  was  high  amateur  average,  while  II.  S.  Welles’  174 
was  high  professional  average.  Totals  follow: 


Shot 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

at. 

Brk. 

T  II  Graves.... 

200 

156 

D  Hoskin  ... 

..  100 

30 

IT  Tecrpenning. 

.  200 

148 

Dr  Gruver  ... 

. .  100 

34 

1’  C  Brodhead.. 

200 

145 

M  F  Hauser.. 

..  80 

41 

T  P  Cope  . 

200 

139 

F  1*  Edinger 

...60 

35 

W  H  Clegg  ... 

200 

138 

f  i  >  Marsh  . . . 

..  60 

34 

E  T  Bruch . 

200 

137 

Tohn  Franz 

. .  40 

17 

C  M  Miller  .... 

200 

116 

G  Flagler  _ 

. .  40 

11 

M  E  Miller  ... 

200 

112 

C  Widmer  . . . . 

..  20 

10 

Geo  Smith  . 

200 

55 

C  Flernver  . . . 

.  20 

.  3 

Tohn  Felker  .. 

120 

72 

Geo  Fable  .... 

.  20 

3 

T  Tf  Clarkson.. 

100 

62 

A  W  Teeter 

.  20 

5 

\V  M  Watson  .. 

100 

47 

II  T.  Teeter _ 

.  20 

4 

Dr  Brownell  . . . 

100 

■46 

Professionals : 

T-T  S  Welles  ... 

200 

T74 

N-eaf  Apgar  ... 

.  200 

165 

TT  Ox-erbaugh  . 

200 

151 

11  Keller  . 

.  200 

125 

Lloyd  Lewis  ... 

200 

133 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Meriden,  Conn. 


"V7  OU  know  ruffed  grouse — monarchs  of  the  up¬ 
lands.  You  know,  also,  that  a  crippled  ruffed 
grouse  has  a  trick  or  two  for  evading  the  game  bag. 
The  only  ruffed  grouse  you  can  show  for  a  day  in 
the  bush— unless  your  dog  is  a  goi  d  one  and  your 
luck  is  unusual — are  the  birds  you  got  by  good 
clean  kills. 

There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  cuss  words  as 
searching  for  crippled  birds.  Men  who  shoot 
Lefever  guns  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  waste  time 
Iruitlessly  chasing  cripples — they  pick  up  their  birds 
dead  and  hurry  after  fresh  game. 

Any  man  who  has  swung  a  Lefever  true  on  a 
rocketing  pair  of  upland  kings  does  not  wonder  at 
the  result — he  banks  on  it — , 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Borhig. 

But  Taper  Boring  is  only  one  of  the  19  exclusive 
advantages. 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes,  which  are  fullv  explained  in 
our  new  catalogue.  Study  them  while  you  are  get¬ 
ting  Lefever  wise.  You  need  a  copy.  Write  to-day. 
Lefever  Arms  Co.,  2.3  Maltbie  St. ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 
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mm 

—  AT  — 

The  Post  Series  Tournament, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  8ND.,  OCT.  17-21,  1910. 

THE  SPECIAL  MATCH 
For  The  Ten  High  Professionals 

was  won  by  L.  S.  German,  who  broke 
234  out  of  250  Targets,  18  yards  rise,.  60-yard  Targets. 

HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE 

In  all  regular  program  events  — including  100  pairs — was 
Won  by  Fred  G.  Bills,  who  broke  966  ex  1000,  Average  96.6% 
Second — L.  S.  German,  Score  960  ex  1000,  Average  96% 

Third — Geo.  L.  Lyon,  Score  959  ex  1000,  Average  95.9% 

HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE 

On  all  Single  Targets — 16  yards  rise. 

First — Geo.  L.  Lyon,  Score  788  ex  800,  Average  98.5% 
Second — W.  H.  Heer,  F.  G.  Bills,  Score  784  ex  800,  Average  98% 
Third — L.  S.  German,  Score  783  ex  800,  Average  97% 


HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE  ON  DOUBLES. 

First — F.  G.  Bills,  Score  182  ex  200,  Average  91% 

Second — Fred  Gilbert,  Score  178  ex  200,  Average  89% 

Third — L.  S.  German,  Score  177  ex  200,  Average  88.5% 


LONG  RUNS. 

W.  H.  Heer  288*,  C,  H.  Ditto  151f,  Geo.  L.  Lyon  151,  139,  119,  118  and  100, 
F.  G.  Bills  128  and  103,  Homer  Clark  128,  Fred  Gilbert  125,  Walter  Huff  123,  L. 
S.  German  110,  Arthur  Killam  103,  and  W.  N.  Wise  100. 

*  High  run  of  the  Tournament.  f  High  Amateur  run. 


All  the  above  Honors  were  won  with 


SMOKELESS 

“THE  POWDER  THAT  MAKES  AND  BREAKS  RECORDS” 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gor^eousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 
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TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  166  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23. — Appended  are  the  scores 
made  to-day  at  the  Hudson  Gun  Club  grounds,  Jersey 
City..  The  morning  was  bright  and  clear,  but  a  gale  that 
was  blowing  carried  the  targets  75yds.  from  the  traps, 
causing  them  to  cut  up  all  kinds  of  antics,  and  made  it 
very  hard  for  the  shooters  to  get  them,  the  slower  shots 
of  the  club  were  lost  in  knowing  where  to  hold  so  as 
to  make  presentable  scores. 

Schorty  was  high  gun  with  80  per  cent,  for  the  day,  and 
Billy  O’Brien  was  second  choice,  scoring  76  per  cent,  of 
his  targets.  Dr.  Groll  and  Al.  Kurzell  started  to  shoot  a 
race  at  100  birds,  but  had  to  postpone  it,  owing  to  the 
Doctor’s  gun  getting  out  of  order  and  having  to  use 
several  strange  guns  that  did  not  fit  him,  Kurzell  agree¬ 
ing  to  shoot  it  off  at  the  next  club  shoot. 

Jerry  Putney,  after  an  absence  of  over  a  year  from 
the  traps,  blew  in  with  his  old  Winchester  and  shell  bag 
and  started  to  do  business  just  where  he  left  off  when 
here  before,  breaking  23  on  his  first  try  at  them ;  but 
owing  to  his  weakened  condition,  having  been  laid  up 
with  the  rheumatism  for  ten  months  or  more,  he  could 
not  stand  the  strain,  and  dropped  back  several  points 
in  his  next  try.  We  all  wish  him  good  luck  in  regaining 
his  old  time  strength  and  health,  and  hope  to  see  him 
at  the  grounds  as  often  as  he  used  to  come  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Our  next  shoot  will  be  held  on  Nov.  6.  and  everybody 
that  likes  to  shoot  bluerocks  from  good  fast  traps  is 
welcome  to  spend  the  day  with  us. 

Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Engle  .  12  21  19  16  18  .. 

Groll  .  16  12  18  10  7  15 

W  O’Brien  .  21  .15  20  20  . 

Williams  .  16  16  22  15  12  19 

Putnev  .  23  17  17  13  ..  .. 

Schortey  .  15  23  17  23  19  23 

Emmons  . .  17 


22  18  20  12 
14  14  11  14 


T  Pape 

Strobel  .  11  14  9  17  14’ 

Kurzell  . 

Schmidtberg  .  10  19 

Whitley  . 16  15 

Kellev  . 

Cherry  .  10  11 


16  17 
18  18  .. 

..  15  .. 

16  16  18 
9  10  .. 
Secretary. 


14 

15 


Fairmont  Gun  Club. 

The  fall  tournament  of  the  Fairmont  Gun  Club,  held 
Oct.  19  and  20,  at  their  grounds,  at  Westchester,  W.  Va., 
was  well  attended,  and  most  of  the  scores  were  good. 
The  weather  was  ideal,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Post 
Series  tournament,  we  would  have  had  a  much  larger 
attendance. 

Elgin  gold  watches  were  given  to  the  three  high  ama¬ 
teurs  for  the  two-days,  and  went  to  W.  A.  Wiedebusch, 
first,  381  out  of  400.  T.  H.  Punk,  of  Littleton,  second, 
36S;  O.  D.  Williams,  367,  third. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  J.  M.  Hawkins,  Don 
Goshorn,  J.  C.  Garland  and  Ed.  H.  Taylor.  Taylor  led 
tk.e  professionals  with  378  out  of  400;  Goshorn  second,  371. 

E.  O.  Bower  was  not  up  to  his  gait,  being  just  out  of 
the  hospital ;  he  looked  bad  enough  to  go  back.  His  side 
partner,  McIntyre,  was  also  laid  out  part  of  the  time 
with  his  head. 

Wiedebusch  came  near  getting  an  extra  bar  for  his 
medal,  but  let  a  low  one  get  away.  Went  out  first  day 
with  196  out  of  200. 


First  Day. 

-X _ 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

T  H  Funk . 

.  200 

192 

200 

176 

E  O  Bower . 

.  ”00 

175 

200 

168 

T  M  McIntyre . 

.  200 

151 

200 

167 

\\  A  Wiedebusch _ 

.  200 

196 

200 

185 

T  A  Neill . 

.  200 

183 

200 

162 

R  Gerstill  . 

.  200 

187 

200 

163 

O  D  Williams . 

.  200 

181 

200 

186 

F  Billmever  . 

.  200 

185 

200 

168 

G  M  Lilley . 

.  200 

164 

200 

162 

L  E  Lantz . 

.  200 

174 

200 

160 

Mrs  L  E  T.antz . 

.  200 

137 

260 

136 

W  T  Nichols . 

.  ‘’CO 

16(1 

T  Bassell  . 

. ,  200 

146 

Geo  T  Watson . 

200 

172 

N  II  Reardon . 

200 

167 

W  W  Saunders . 

200 

157 

T  Phillips  . 

200 

169 

T  Merrifield  . 

200 

160 

H  Heckman  . 

200 

150 

F  O  Funk . 

Professionals : 

200 

157 

Ed  H  Taylor . 

.  200 

191 

200 

187 

D  W  Goshorn . 

.  200 

188 

200 

183 

T  W  Hawkins,  Tr.... 

.  200 

183 

200 

181 

J  C  Garland . 

.  200 

166 

200 

166 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 


Indianapolis,  Tnd.,  Oct.,  22. — Scores  were  low  to-day 
because  .of  a  high  wind.  In  practice,  Hymer  was  the 
only  one  to  break  20  straight  and  led  in  percentage 
broken.  Lewis  and  Dixon  tied  for  high  score  in  the 
contest  for  the  members’  trophy,  which  now  seems  to 
he  going  to  Lewis,  as  hut  one  more  score  is  to  be 
shot  and  his  lead  will  scarcely  be  overcome. 

Practice : 


Dixon  . 

Shot 
,at. 
....  125 

Brk. 

Ill 

Britton  . 

....  140 

100 

Moore  . 

. . . .  60 

.  49 

Lewis  . 

. . . .  60 

44 

Neighbors  .. 

. . . .  60 

45 

Wilson  . 

. . . .  60 

43 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

Harcourt 

....  110 

77 

Tewett  . 

....  40 

33 

Hymer  . 

....  170 

145 

Kay  . 

....  130 

85 

Crawford  . . . 

....  105 

57 

Members’  trophy.  No.  2,  50  targets: 

Moore.  18  .  37  Neighbors,  16  .  35 

Lewis,  16  .  37  Dixon,  IS  .  36 
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Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Oct.  24. — The  attendance  at  the 
regular  shoot  of  the  Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was 
comparatively  small,  owing  to  a  strong  and  cold  north¬ 
west  wind  blowing,  while  others  were  in  quest  of  game 
afield.  1’oints  were  taken  by  Wakefield,  Clay  and  Row¬ 
land.  Next  regular  meeting  will  he  held  at  the  club 
house  Sunday,  Nov.  0,  at  2  P.  M,  The  scores: 

1  2  3  4  5  G 

10  15  25  10  25  15 

...  4  G  16  . 

...  9  13  23  9  22  12 

...  4  11  21  7  18  9 

...  5  12  19  9  ..  12 

...  S  10  15  4  17  10 

...  G  11  18  4  18  11 

...  3  . .  17  7  . .  . . 

.  9  13  7  ..  .. 

.  6  IS . 

.  11  22  3  . .  . . 

.  83  ..  .. 

.  14 . 

...  G  10  12  1  19  9 

Henry  C.  Utz,  Sed’y- 


Hercules  Gun  Club. 

Temple,  Pa.,  Oct.  19. — The  weather  was  raw.  It  rained 
most  of  the  day,  which  caused  so  many  absent  shooters. 
Neaf  Apgar  led  the  professionals  with  139  to  his  credit. 
Ed.  H.  Adams,  amateur,  led  the  whole  field  with  143 
out  of  a  possible  150.  But,  no  wonder;  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  with  a  little  girl  just  six  days  ago,  and  everybody 
was  wishing  him  success.  Lee  Wertz  followed  second 
with  138.  Rohrbach  third  with  132.  J.  W.  Rahn  fell 
away  below  his  natural  gait,  but  owing  to  working  some 
of  the  traps.  Mr.  Rahn  is  generally  in  the  lead.  Totals 
follow : 


Shot  at.  B 

roke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

T  W  Rahn . 

150 

126 

(J  1  Kutz . 

.  150 

94 

A  G  Snyder . 

150 

122 

A  L  Rohrbach. 

.  150 

132 

\V  II  Shafer . 

150 

102 

W  B  Brunner.. 

.  75 

IS 

M  E  Desch . 

150 

111 

A  R  Schwoyer.. 

.  150 

86 

V  1  Pluck . 

150 

124 

F  S  Roder . 

.  150 

120 

E  II  Adams . 

150 

143 

Lee  Wertz  . 

.  150 

138 

Professionals 

I  M  Hawkins... 

150 

135 

N  Apgar  . 

.  150 

134 

1.  R  Lewis . 

150 

139 

Events. 
Targets. 
Kamman 
Talcott  . . 
Lawson  . 
Wakefield 
McKenna 

Clay  . 

Utz  . 

Peasland 

Rowland 

Jenkins  . 

Mack 

Ratcliffe 

Eichberg 


M  assillon  Gun  Club. 

Oct.  21. — The  registered  tournament  of  the  Massillon, 
O.,  Gun  Club,  held  to-day,  had  twenty-three  amateurs 
and  three  professionals  in  the  competition.  Schlitz  was 
high  amateur  with  142  out  of  150.  Of  the  professionals 
Chamberlin  and  Goshorn  tied  on  T33. 


Merrill  .  119 

P  Cabbutt  .  135 

Miller  .  129 

J  Penn  . 129 

Work  .  136 

State  .  141 

Doc  Planz  . 112 

Zimmerly  .  121 

Metzger  . .  86 

Meinhart  .  133 

J  Schneider  .  115 

Professionals: 

Barstow  .  Ill 

Chamberlin  .  133 


Portman  .  91 

Isenhour  .  89 

Young  _ . 110 

Ungashick  .  76 

Williams  .  128 

Warner  .  131 

Schlitz  .  142 

E  L  Meere .  107 

J  P  Zurcher .  93 

T  O  Mclntire .  11,3 

W  A  Schuster .  109 

D  W  Goshorn .  131 


Ogdensburg  Shooting  Association. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20. — The  registered  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  Ogdensburg  Shooting  Association  was  held 
at  their  grounds  yesterday,  with  an  attendance  of  twenty- 
five  shooters.  The  scores: 


Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

C 

II  Simonds  . , 

.  125 

74 

T 

Frateschi  . . . 

.  125 

95 

tv 

E  McGee  ... 

.  125 

82 

c 

A  Lewis  . 

.  105 

56 

F 

M  Dillon  . . . . 

.  125 

100 

E 

P  Wright  . . , 

.  125 

88 

L 

G  Eggleston, 

.  95 

43 

W 

F  Stevens... 

.  75 

29 

1 

Howland  . . . . , 

.  125 

87 

G 

Mason  . 

.  95 

70 

C 

Cowie  . 

.  90 

57 

E 

M  Turner... 

.  75 

44 

Shot 

at. 

Brk. 

W 

E 

Corfield  . 

.  125 

87 

O 

A 

Finch  . . . 

.  105 

72 

T 

M 

Wood  . . . . 

.  75 

32 

G 

S 

Meagher  . 

.  105 

83 

1 

N 

Cunningham  75 

49 

E 

1  Burke  . 

.  15 

4 

A 

S 

Gay  . 

.  105 

78 

R 

E 

Hilborn  . 

.  15 

4 

Kobt 

Gillispie 

.  60 

33 

las  Bisneau  ... 

.  45 

24 

ii 

H 

Stevens  . . 

.  125 

104 

Glenside  Gun  Club. 

Skaneatelas  Junction,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15. — C.  L.  Frantz, 
amateur,  was  high  with  169  out  of  175.  The  two  pro¬ 
fessionals,  H.  Stevens  and  H.  S.  Welles,  tied  on  167. 


There  were  fourteen  amateurs 
Shot 
at.  Brk. 

in  the  competition. 
Shot 
at.  Brk. 

1  E  Calkins  ... 

175 

163 

R 

C, 

Wheeler  . . 

.  175 

153 

C  W  Brown  . . . 

175 

150 

11 

W 

Smith.... 

175 

155 

C  L  Frantz  . . . 

175 

169 

E 

T 

Carnes . 

105 

73 

S  E  Helmer... 

175 

151 

W 

E 

Corfield. . . 

175 

161 

Chas  S  Cottle  .. 

175 

160 

C 

W 

TIobbie. . . 

,  175 

152 

W  E  Hookway 

175 

141 

M 

B 

Carpenter. 

50 

46 

1  l4.  Clay . 

175 

161 

H 

H 

Stevens. . . 

,  175 

167 

O  E  Carpenter. 

175 

154 

H 

S 

Wells . 

.  175 

167 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


The  user  of  a  Fox  Gun  never  has  his  gunning  trip  spoiled-  by 
the  gun  going  wrong,  for  the  Fox  is  too  strong  and  too 
simple  to  break  or  get  out  of  order. 


■v  •££*  gUn 

VProof; '  y*  1 

rhe  Finest  Gun  in  the  world 


The  Fox  taper  bolt  holds  tight  and  fast, 
forever  preventing  the  gun  shooting  loose. 

The  Fox  coil  mainspring  and  coil  top 
lever  spring  are  guaranteed  for  all  time. 

The  Fox  is  perfect  in  every  particular  : 
“hang”  penetration  and  general  shooting 
qualities. 


Net  prices  of  A.  H.  Fox  Guns — 
$37.50  to  $362.00. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  send 
his  name,  and  order  direct  to  factory. 

A  postal  card  brings  our  FREE  art  Gun 
Catalog.  Send  for  one  today. 


.GujN  Co.  4670  N.  18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Only  Three  Working  Parts 

The  hammer,  sear,  and  mainspring— comprise  the  lock  mechanism 

of  the  FOX  GUN. 


THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP 

Rodmaking  for  Beginners 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  UNIQUE  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s 
book  supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his  own 
ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information  gathered 
by  +he  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in  fishing,  tourna¬ 
ment  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates  not  at  all.  He  tells 
“the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way  that  makes  results  certain. 
All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods;  to 
tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rodt;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament  fly-rods. 
Complete  specifications  of  well-known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter  on  split  bamboo 
rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  published.  Indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  ih  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoy*  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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'Resorts  +or  Sportsmen . 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

<J  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
<J  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 
tfl  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

If  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

<J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay 
birds,  willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 

MEXICO,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

Excellent  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing;;  also  Caribou 
Shooting.  Tents,  guides,  boats,  provided.  Write 

BUNGALOW,  Grand  Lake,  Newfoundland. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS.  Boydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Fla. 


"Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’  RETREAT. 

Good  partridge  and  rabbit  'hooting.  For  particulars  write 
N.  B.  BROWN,  Bethel,  Sullivan  County.  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Ela. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON.  Prop. 

DUCK  SHOOTING.— Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


EW  SPRUCE  CABIN  INN. 

located  hotel  in  Pocono  Mountain.  Rooms  en  suite  and  with 
private  bath.  All  amusements.  Special  rates,  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Grouse  or  pheasant,  rabbit,  deer  shooting  in  season.  Booklet. 
Cresco  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  W.  J.  &  M.  D.  Price,  Canadensis, Pa. 


Hu  n  ting — Fish  ing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Sportsmen  who  are  looking  for  big  game  shooting,  do 
not  miss  the  opportunity,  but  write  to  Geo.  B.  Campbell, 
Camp  Peep,  Griswold,  Maine.  Camps  on  the  line  of  rail¬ 
road.  Also  back  in  woods.  New  grounds  and  the  best  of 
everything. 


The  Forest  Home. — Located  at  Salmon  ponds  in  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me.;  unexcelled  for  big  game  by  any  part  of  the 
State;  partridge  and  duck  shooting.  Sportsmen  have  choice 
of  stopping  at  farmhouse  or  at  camp  in  woods.  Terms  mod¬ 
erate.  Address  MILES  M.  CURRAN,  Benedicta,  Me. 


Great  Antlers  Sporting  Camps. — Plenty  of  deer,  moose, 
bear  and  bird  shooting  during  November  and  December. 
Camps  situated  4  miles  from  B.  &  A.  station.  Rates, 
$1.50  per  day.  Guides,  $3.00  per  day  and  board. 

TURTLOTT  V.  FARRELL,  So.  Lagrange,  Me. 

Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey. 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BAGLL^ILLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Ya.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
quail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
dogs  and  horses  furnished. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  .they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6Vfcjc4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver, 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket; 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition— primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix— Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copiea. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Plabits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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For  Sale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

W'c  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wtrimaus  Small-Moulh  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  AV.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

RDnnif  TDfkllX  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
Dltl/Un  M  if\A>  Lz  A  an(j  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  LIOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MALLARD  DUCKS.  $2.50  Per  Pair 

Fine  callers.  Sportsmen  can  double 
their  bags  by  use  of  live  decoys. 

W.  H.  MANNING. 

Turtle  Point  Farm,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  $25.00 — Twenty  Annual  Reports  of  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  in  cloth;  15.47S  pages,  954  illustrations. 

IS  OWNER.  223  East  49th  St.,  New  York. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
wqrk  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner. .  of  dog  training-. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISI 1 1NG  CO. 


Kjennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  S  words,  or 
G  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale.  A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GKO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan.  Mo. 


For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS.  Dallas.  Pa. 


For  Sale — Ready  for  Delivery. — I  am  offering  for  sale  one 
of  the  finest  litters  of  Airedale  puppies  1  have  ever 
raised,  by  Ch.  The  Norseman  ex  Skelbrook  Judee.  These 
pups  are  strong  and  healthy,  having  free  range  of  my 
farm.  Also  some  verv  fine  brood  bitches  for  sale. 
GEORGE  H.  GIBBS,  Pin  Oak  Kennels,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
v i lie,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE,  $25  EACH. — Several  fourteen-inch  beagles 
from  the  following  English  packs:  Thorpe  Satchville, 
Halstead  Place,  and  Spring  Hill.  These  beagles  are  very 
straight,  good  bodied  hounds,  and  fit  to  show.  They  are 
trained  on  cottontails  and  jack  rabbits.  Also  some  six- 
month  puppies.  Will  be  sent  on  approval. 

WHEATLEY  KENNELS,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

ItOOKWOOU  KENNELS. — Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-ccnt  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Films  developed,  10c.  a  roll.  Prints,  3c.  Postals,  5c. 
Magnetic  roll  scissors  sharpener  with  first  order  free. 
18  W.  E.  ALBERTSON,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 


Some  extra  good  brood  bitches  and  young  setters  cheap. 

F RAN K  FO R EST E R  KEN N ELS. 

19  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

l)o  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


Taxidermists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XOrite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

X  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 


“Property  for  Sale. 


A1  FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  south,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County.  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum. 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk.  Va.  tf 


FOR  SALE. 


Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry,  Pa.,  part 
under  cultivation,  balance  has  white  pine,  maple  and  birch 
timber  on  it.  Suitable  for  commercial  trout  hatchery  or 
club  house.  Several  never-failing  springs  that,  combined, 
will  flow  about  1,000  gallons  of  soft  water  per  minute. 
Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Erie  railroad  gives  Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  ex. 
press  service.  Address  A.  G.  BULLER,  Llnion  City,  Pa. 


11S  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  "Forest 
"Forest  and  Stream.” 


QUAIL  PRESERVE. 

On  account  of  illness,  lessee  will  sub-let  private  Quail 
Preserve  of  about  10,000  acres  in  North  Carolina.  Includes 
furnished  Hunting  Lodge  (four  bedrooms),  dogs,  game- 
keeper  and  assistant;  use  of  two  saddle  horses,  etc. 

18  Address  “II.  B.,”  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  125 
pages..  Price  $LC0. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.’  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


“  WESTLEY-R.ICHARDS  ” 


English  Guns  in  Stock 

The  famous  Westley-Richarcl s  Hand-made  Double 
Barrel  Field  Gun,  in  12,  16,  and  20  gauge.  Also 
double  and  single  barrel  Trap  Guns,  the  latter  with 
ventilated  Bibs.  The  discriminating  gunner  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  tine  workmanship,  elegant  appearance  and 
easy  handling  qualities  of  these  world-renowned  arms. 

A  critical  examination  and  comparison  with  other 
makes  is  invited.  The  higher  grades  are  fitted  with 
single  triggers  and  hand  detachable  locks.  Import 
orders  for  “made-to-order”  guns  receive  special  care. 

Prices  Range  from  $103.25  to  $595.00 

When  the  high  quality  of  these  guns  is  considered  you 
will  agree  with  us  that  the  prices  are  moderate. 

If  you  cannot  call,  may  we  send  you  a  special  Westlcy- 
Bichards  Catalogue  and  give  you  full  particulars  by 
mail  ? 

Sporting  Goods  Catalogue  Free 

A  book  that  gives  low  net  prices  on  5000  articles  for  those  who  in¬ 
dulge  in  Camping,  Hunting,  Trap-Shooting,  Out-of-door  or  Indoor 
Sports.  It  contains  336  pages,  filled  with  accurate  descriptions  and 
over  1500  pictures.  It  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  “No.  46.’’ 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 


15  (EL  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  Y ORK 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Best  SHELLS 
For  Best  GUNS 

Safety,  Results  and  Efficiency,  depend  as  much 
upon  the  Cartridges  as  upon  the  Gun.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  Sportsmen,  whatever  the  gun  may  be, 

use  the  best  ammunition. 

Our  Hand-loaded  “V.  L.  (EL  D.” 
Shells  are  the  Best  and 
always  fresh 

Shells  loaded  to  order  at  short  notice 


Von  Lengerke  <0.  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  Ql  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


. . .  . . 

NO  SELF-RESPECTING  DOG 

cares  to  work  with  the  man  who  shoots 
a  $50  gun.  Respect  your  own  and  the 
dog’s  feelings  by  shooting  with  a  Good 
Gun.  You  cannot  get  a  better  than 

=  k  = 

GREENER  GUN 

Used  by  the  champion  shots  in  every 
country.  Gaining  highest  awards  where- 
ever  exhibited.  Famed  for  hard,  close 
and  far  shooting.  Perfection  of  design 
and  artistic  finish.  Of  all  dealers. 

Ask  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 

W  W  GREENER 

TT  •  ▼  ▼  •  BIRMINGHAM,  ENG. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  Hew  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-6S  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


Camp  Comfort 


VWRSV"  •••  •  H 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL.  NATURE  STUDY  SHOOTING. FISHING  .CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

V  .  COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOREST  and  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.;  at  tne  post  office 

MATTER  12  7  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


PREPARING  DINNER  ON  THE  SHORE 

From  a  photograph  by  Charles  A.  Allen. 
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THE  SAFEST  GUN  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  Stevens  No.  520  Repeating  Shotgun. 


Shows  the  gun  with  hammer  accidentally  released  be¬ 
fore  the  locking  block  (23)  is  in  place.  The  rear  end  of 
the  slide  (44)  is  controlled  by  the  operating  handle  and 
is  the  last  part  of  the  sliding  mechanism  to  move  for¬ 
ward  into  place.  Until  it  is  pulled  all  the  way  forward, 


locking  the  locking  block  (23),  it  absolutely  blocks  the 
progress  of  the  hammer  (19).  The  hammer  even  though 
accidentally  released  by  the  trigger  cannot  fire  the  gun 
because  the  hammer  cannot  touch  the  firing  pin  (16) 
until  the  sliding  operation  is  completed. 


THE  SAFEST  GUN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Stevens  520  is  the  fastest,  safest,  best  balanced  pump  gun  in  America  today. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  325.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


E 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


“When  Good  Fellows  Get 
Together’ * 

Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice  and  serve. 


Martini  ( gin  base )  and  Manhattan  (whiskey 
base)  are  the  most  popular.  At  all  good  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLE1N  BRO.  Hartford  New  York  London 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  tire  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  125 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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You  Can  Work  Near  a  Window 

in  winter  when  you  have  a  Perfec¬ 
tion  Oil  Heater.  It  is  a  portable 
radiator  which  can  be  moved  to 
any  part  of  a  room,  or  to  any  room 
in  a  house.  When  you  have  a 

EFFECT!  o: 

Smokeless  1 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 

you  do  not  have  to  work  close  to  the 
stove,  which  is  usually  far  from  the 
window.  You  can  work  where  you 
wish,  and  be  warm.  You  can  work  on 
dull  winter  days  in  the  full  light  near 
the  window,  without  being  chilled  to 
the  bone. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  quickly 
gives  heat,  and  with  one  filling  of  the 
font  burns  steadily  for  nine  hours,  without  smoke  or  smell.  An 
indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font.  The  filler- 
cap,  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  is  attached  by  a  chain.  This 
heater  has  a  cool  handle  and  a  damper  top. 

The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  has  an  automatic-locking 
flame  spreader,  which  prevents  the  wick  from  being  turned 
high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop  back,  so 
the  wick  can  be  quickly  cleaned.  The  burner  body  or  gallery 
cannot  become  wedged  and  can  be  unscrewed  in  an  instant  for 
rewicking.  The  Perfection  Oil  Heater  is  finished  in  japan  or 
nickel,  is  strong,  durable,  well-made,  built  for  service,  and  yet 
light  and  ornamental. 

Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


The  Game  Book 

STANDARD  BIG  GAME  MEASUREMENTS 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game  hunters. 
But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  tbe  foremost  organization  of 
hunters  of  American  big-game  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  it  provides 
directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game  animals  of  America,  with 
spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  regarding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  con¬ 
ditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable  record 
for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a  handy  book,  a 
camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield.  Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Shot  guns  and 
ammunition  of 
all  dependable 
makes  can  be 
bought  at  right 
prices  at 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


DUMB  JOKERS. 

I  am  certain  that  some  dogs  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  said  a  well-known  scientist  lately,  and 
it  is  more  apparent  in  some  breeds  than  in  others. 
Does  any  one  ever  stop  to  think,  when  he  sees 
the  sardonic  smile  on  the  face  of  a  bulldog  as 
he  noses  the  shrinking  legs  of  a  passerby,  who 
tries  to  walk  along  unconcernedly,  that  the  bull¬ 
dog  probably  enjoys  the  humor  of  the  situation 
in  his  own  way?  I  have  seen  a  dog  sitting  in  a 
dark  doorway,  paying  no  attention  to  any  one 
who  passed,  till  a  man  absorbed  in  thought  came 
along.  Then  he  rushed  out  unexpectedly,  bark¬ 
ing  clamorously,  and  startled  the  man  until  he 
nearly  fell,  then  trotted  back  and  waited  to  have 
his  next  joke  with  some  other  unwary  passerby. 

Here  is  a  case  of  a  waggish  dog  which  I  saw 
myself.  He  was  a  Scotch  collie,  and  if  ever  a 
dog  was  a  humorist  a  collie  is.  With  a  party 
of  friends  I  was  sitting  on  the  face  of  a  grass- 
grown  hill,  sloping  down  to  a  small  lake  or  pond 
in  front  of  which  was  a  beaten  pathway.  The 
collie,  who  had  the  Irish  name  of  Barney,  be¬ 
longed  to  my  brother,  who  was  in  the  party,  and 
was  lying  curled  up  at  his  feet. 

A  peddler  came  along  and.  coming  a  little  way 
up  the  hill,  asked  for  the  time.  Barney  looked 
at  him  lazily,  blinking  in  a  sleepy  way,  and  the 
man,  when  he  was  told  the  time,  went  down  the 
path  and  sauntered  along.  He  stopped  for  a 
minute  or  so  and  stood  in  a  stooping  position  to 
look  at  something  in  the  pond. 

Suddenly  Barney,  who  had  been  watching  him, 
wagged  his  tail  slowly,  which  was  his  custom 
when  he  had  an  idea.  He  rushed  quickly  down 
the  hill  and  putting  his  forepaws  on  the  peddler’s 
back  pushed  him  into  the  water.  Barney  then 
rushed  back  and  lay  down  again  before  the  ped¬ 
dler  realized  what  had  happened  to  him.  The 
water  was  only  a  few  feet  deep,  and  when  the 
man  scrambled  out,  drenched  through  and  wiping 
the  water  from  his  eyes,  the  look  of  astonish¬ 
ment  on  his  face  was  laughable,  though  the 
whole  thing  was  an  outrage.  We  were  all  seated 
in  the  same  position  as-  we  were  when  the  man 
looked  at  us  first  when  he  asked  for  the  time, 
and  Barney  was  apparently  asleep  and  looked  as 
if  he  had  not  moved.  Thoroughly  mystified,  the 
peddler  looked  at  us  again,  but  could  make  noth¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  went  away  shaking  his  head.  Now, 
if  that  dog  was  not  a  joker,  I  do  not  know  a 
joke. 

I  genera  lv  find  that  mongrel  dogs,  when  they 
happen  to  be  sociable,  have  a  keen  sense  of 
humor.  An  aristocratic  dog  with  a  pedigree  may 
have  some  inherited  smartness,  but  has  no  origi¬ 
nality.  A  common  yellow  dog,  with  no  ancestry 
to_  speak  of.  who  has  to  gain  his  living  by  his 
wits,  could  give  him  cards  and  spades  at  his  own 
tricks  in  two  lessons. 

Once  I  took  into  the  house,  out  of  pity,  a 
mongrel  yellow  dog  who  insisted  on  installing 
himself  at  my  doorstep  and  always  came  back, 
no  matter  how  often  he  was  chased  away.  I 
had  at  that  time  a  pedigreed  water  spaniel  and 
I  tried  to  teach  him  some  tricks  when  I  took 
bnu  out  along  a  nuiet  road  at  times.  The  yellow 
doe,  who  made  friends  with  him.  always  came 
along  and  beat  the  water  spaniel  at  his  own 
tricks  without  training.  Then  he  began  to  play 
tricks  of  his  own  on  the  spaniel.  When  he  had 
a  bone  he  looked  out  for  his  comrade,  and  when 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price  $1.00 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may, 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set 
forth  simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less 
effective  with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive.  playground  in  the  world. 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Gama. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department. 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

CJ  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it"  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 


Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman's 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
.he  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  nigh- 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
"to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boy*  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elder*.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editor*.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  night*  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop,  Chanler,  Col.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  363  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  the  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  68  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plan*  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.60.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  ‘‘The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth, 770  pages.  New  edition. 
Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  "Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated,  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.60. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 

numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.60. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 

Morocco.  Postpaid,  60  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  snd  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.60. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  84  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement^  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.60. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustration*  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  H6  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  CanoeB  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  90  cents. 

CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York 


1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply-post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  IftOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle— and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  ana  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  01 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  tne  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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he  saw  him  loping  along  he  would  lay  the  bone 
in  his  path  and  disappear.  The  spaniel  always 
made  for  the  bone,  but  the  yellow  dog,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  grab  it,  would  dart  from  his 
hiding  place,  and  seizing  it,  run  off  with  it.  This 
happened  over  and  over  again,  but  the  high-bred 
spaniel  never  tumbled  to  the  joke. 

You  may  laugh  if  you  like,  but  I  once  saw  a 
jackass  with  a  sense  of  humor.  No,  I’m  not 
fooling;  I  mean  a  real  jackass.  When  I  was 
at  school  as  a  boy  in  a  country  town  the  school¬ 
master  on  a  fine  day  would  bring  the  pupils  into 
the  yard,  where  we  played  during  recess  for  a 
singing  lesson.  He  started  them  singing  “Home 
Sweet  Home”  one  day  in  parts.  Part  of  the 
yard  was  cut  out  of  a  hill,  and  this  was  faced 
with  a  stone  wall,  forming  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  yard  high  enough  to  form  a  parapet  a 
few  feet  higher  than  the  hill.  Behind  the  para¬ 
pet  this  particular  jackass  stood  while  we  were 
singing,  his  neck  craned  over  and  his  ears  cocked 
as  "if  he  were  listening  to  the  music.  The  boys 
had  hard  work  to  keep  straight  faces  when  they 
looked  at  him.  After  the  class  finished  singing 
there  was  quiet  for  a  minute  and  the  ass,  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth,  gave  a  loud  “Hee-haw”  and  gal¬ 
loped  away.  If  that  wasn’t  a  joke  I’m  a  sinner. 
— Tit-Bits. 


ORPHAN  SQUIRRELS. 

The  two  orphan  squirrels  living  under  the 
bandstand  in  Military  Park  are  getting  along 
so  well  that  they  have  asserted  their  rights  in 
an  unexpected  manner,  namely,  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  dinner  of  one  of  the  Newark  Shade  Tree 
employees,  leaving  for  his  midday  meal  nothing 
but  the  paper  in  which  the  viands  were  wrapped. 
Now  the  other  employees  are  joking  with  him 
and  saying  that  he  probably  had  a  lunch  of 
mixed  nuts. 

There  were  three  orphan  squirrels  in  the 
park  some  time  ago,  it  will  be  recalled,  says  the 
Call.  They  were  children  of  one  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Squirrel,  late  of  Lincoln  Park,  and  who  met  a 
tragic  death  by  being  run  over  while  transfer¬ 
ring  her  family  across  the '  street  to  pastures 
new.  Then  the  baby  squirrels  were  taken  to 
the  bandstand  in  Military  Park,  where  they 
lived  contentedly  in  a  cage  until  they  outgrew 
it  After  this  they  were  allowed  to  run  about 
the  place  at  will. 

At  the  time  of  the  mother’s  death  one  of  the 
three  had  his  tail  shortened,  and  he  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  dubbed  “Stub  Tail.'’  Being  a  bob- 
tail  squirrel  did  not  annoy  this  animal  in  the 
least,  though  even  the  casual  observer  was 
wont  to  admit  that  this  squirrel  was  not  so 
handsome  as  his  playmates.  Sometimes  such 
remarks  made  “Stub  Tail”  feel  rather  sad,  but 
as  there  is  no  medicine  warranted  to  grow  a 
new  tail,  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  matters. 
He  would  often  wish  that  only  the  hair  on  his 
tail  had  been  torn  off,  for  then  he  felt  sure  the 
keepers  could  have  used  a  hair  restorer  that 
would  have  made  his  personal  appearance  as 
attractive  as  the  other  two.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  feeling,  coupled  with  the  pain  of  having  a 
maimed  tail,  that  finally  resulted  in  “Stub’s” 
death. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  two  bad  falls 
that  the  squirrel  met  with  hastened  his  demise. 
Nobody  could  quite  explain  why  he  was  not  as 
agile  as  his  companions.  One  of  the  workmen 
thought  that  the  squirrel  might  be  in  need  of  a 
tail  to  balance  himself.  But  this  logic  didn’t 
appeal  to  generous  citizens,  so  no  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  artificial  tail  was  made. 

The  two  remaining  squirrels  are  as  happy  as 
they  can  be  after  losing  a  brother  squirrel. 
“Bess”  and  Bushy  Tail”  are  their  names.  They 
romp  and  play  about  the  space  under  the  band¬ 
stand  at  will,  seldom  stopping  except  for  a  nap 
or  to  obtain  a  nut  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
Shade  Tree  employees. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


saving,  not 
only  of  national, 
but  of  personal 
resources  is 
important. 


Your  greatest  resource  is  health 
and  the  conservation  of  your 
health  includes  the  preservation 
of  your  teeth  by  the  regular  use 
of  such  a  dentifrice  as — 


Cleans — preserves  — polishes 
deliciously  and  antiseptically. 

Different  from  other  dentifrices  in 
its  delightful  flavor  and  double  efficiency. 
Not  only  a  germ-destroyer,  killing 
decay-germs  when  you  use  it,  but  also 
so  lastingly,  antiseptic  that  it  ^eeps  the 
mouth  in  that  sweet,  clean,  non-acid 
condition  that  counteracts  germ- 
growth. 

Delicious— Efficient 


Colgate’s  is  the  antiseptic,  anti-acid  cream, 
delicious  without  the  presence  of  sugar,  efficient 
without  “grit”  and  all 
that  is  beneficial  without 
any  injurious  effect. 


Trial  Tube  for  4  cents 


COLGATE  &>  CO. 

Dept.  4.6 

33  John  Street  Nenxi  York  , 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development’’  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hammerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test- Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modem  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug.  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  Of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


much — you  want  to  be 
free  from  colds,  coughs 
and  dangers  of  damp 
and  wintry  weather,  and 
you  want  to  be  free  from 
weighty  overcoat  and 
muffler,  try 

WRIGHT’S 

Health 
Underwear 

Outside  it  is  perfect  in  finish  and  workmanship 
—inside  it  is  the  fleece  of  comfort  that  makes  it 
different  from  all  other  "health”  garments — a 
weaving  of  loops  on  loops  that  keeps  the  body 
warm,  takes  up  the  perspiration,  allows  perfect 
ventilation,  without  chill.  And  Wright’s  costs 
no  more  than  any  other  underwear  worth  having. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  don’t  carry  it,  write  us. 

Book  "Dressing  for  Health”,  free. 

Always  look  for  the  woven  JikafJh 

label  Trademark.  '^uad&iueai 

WRIGHT’S 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 


Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

By  Parker  B.  Field.  With  a  plan  and  all  dimensions. 

Forty-eight  pages.  Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book,  written  by  an  enthusiastic  and  prac¬ 
tical  canoeist,  _  who  regards  his  favorite  pursuit  as  far 
superior  to  bicycling,  driving,  riding  or  yachting  for 
healthful  exercise,  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
contemplating  an  outing.  By  careful  attention  to  the 
instructions  any  man  of  ordinary  mechanical  talent  may 
construct  a  good,  serviceable  canoe  to  carry  200  pounds, 
at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  dollars,  and  as  the  weight  of 
such  a  canoe  is  given  as  only  35  pounds,  it  should  well 
repay  the  cost  of  carriage  to  a  lake  or  country.  The 
book  gives  very  precise  instructions  not  only  for  building 
the  canoe,  but  for  remedying  all  the  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  instructions  are  very 
clearly  given  and  the  cost  of  building  is  so  low  that  it 
constitutes  a  great  inducement  to  spend  one’s  outing  in 
a  lake  country. 
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WM.  MILLS  GL  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


MARIE. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested ,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustraied  Cun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  ^'yorM 


DON’T  FLOOD 

YOUR  MAGNETO 

\ 

■with  oil.  Never  use  mineral  oil.  All  cylinder  oils  are  mineral. 
They  gum — clog  bearings.  Magneto  and  commutator  makers 
advise  using  “light  oil  like  that  used  on  sewing  machines,  guns, 
etc.”  3  in  One  is  the  best  selling  lubricant  on  earth 
for  sewing  machines  and  guns. 

3  in  One  can’t  gum  or  dry  out  or  clog  the  most 
sensitive  hearing  of  any  type  of  High  Tensipn  or 
Low  Tension  Magneto.  It  cleans  and  polishes  all 
varnished  and  nickled  surfaces.  Prevents  tarnish  on 
brass  parts.  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.,  3  oz.  25  cts.  Trial 
size,  lOcts,  FREE  SAMPLE  and  special  Magneto 
Bulletin.  Write  for  both  today. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.  112  New  St.,  N.  Y. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Win.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

Tohn  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

.  With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts,  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and-  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 


The  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  Bros.  Typewriter 

(Built  by  men  who  manufactured  the  Smith  Gun.) 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  gun  business  to  the  Hunter 
Arms  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  making 
typewriters,  and  putting  into  them  the  quality  and 
workmanship  that  our  old  gun  customers  appreciated. 
Special  features  are;  Writing  in  Sight  Inbuilt  devices 
for  all  kinds  of  woik,  making  attachments  and  special 
adjustments  unnecessary.  Ball  bearings  that  banish 
friction  at  all  vital  wearing  points. 

Our  free  catalogue  and  “X-Ray  Booklet”  tell  the 
story.  Write  us  to-day. 

L.  C.  SMITH  <&  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
Syracuse  -  New  York 


The  Indians  of  To-day. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Demi-quarto,  185  pages, 
buckram.  Price,  $5.00. 

It  describes  the  old-time  Indian  and  the  Indian  of  to¬ 
day,  and  contrasts  the  primitive  conditions  and  ways  of 
living  with  those  of  the  present.  It  contains  over  fifty 
full-page  portraits  of  living  Indians  from  photographs. 

Contents:  The  North  American  Indians.  Indian 

Character.  Beliefs  and  Stories.  The  Young  Dogs’ 
Dance.  The  Buffalo  Wife.  A  Blackfoot  Sun  and  Moon 
Myth.  Former  Distribution  of  the  Indians.  The  Reser¬ 
vation.  Life  on  the  Reservation.  The  Agent’s  Rule. 
Education.  Some  Difficulties.  The  Red  Man  and  the 
White. 


The  “go”  of 
Americans 

of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud  finds  its  best  exponent 
and  most  efficient  ally  in 

EVANS’ 

ALE 

It  requires  the  true  Amer¬ 
ican  beverage  to  bring  out 
the  real  American  spirit 
— and  EVANS’  does  it. 

Leading  Dealers  and  Places. 

C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


You  Like  Good 

CIGARS 


We  Guarantee  each  Cigar 


By  saving  the  expense  of  agents,  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  you  get  a  Two  for  Quarter  Cigar  for  7  cents,  and  you 
get  them  fresh, moist,  delicious,  fragrant,  INSTEAD  of  dry, 
powdery,  flavorless,  like  so  many  cigars  you  buy  in  stores. 


The  La  Distinguidad  Cigar  is  so  super¬ 
ior  to  any  cigar  at  the  price  of  $7.00  a 
hundred,  that  nearly  every  man  who 
tries  them  becomes  a  regular  user. 

We  simply  want  to  prove— at  our  own 
expense,  our  own  risk — that  La  Distin¬ 
guidad  Cigars  are  double  the  value  of 
any  cigars  you  can  buy  in  the  regular 
retail  way. 

We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Smoker 

Smoke  10  Before  You  Pay 

Advertising  an  inferior  article  is  a 
fool’s  pastime.  It  surely  would  not  pay 
us  to  make  this  exceptional  offer  unless 
our  cigars  would  stand  the  test.  We 
invite  comparison. 

OUR  OFFER  IS 

We  will,  upon  request,  send  100  La  Dis¬ 
tinguidad  Cigars  on  approval  to  you.ex- 
press  prepaid.  You  may  smoke  10  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  90  at  Our  Ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  them.  If  you  keep  them, you  agree 
to  remit  the  $7.00  within  ten  days. 

You  Cannot  Lose  that  Way 

We  guarantee  that  the  La  Distingui¬ 
dad  Cigars  are  clear  Havana,  absolutely 
long  filler,  manufactured  from  clear 
Havana  tobacco  of  extra  quality.  4  1-2 
inches  long.  (No  shorts,  scrap  or  cut¬ 
tings  are  used).  They  are  made  by  best 
workmen,  all  hand  made.  The  most 
popular  size  and  shape  cigar. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  Guarantee  that  each  and  every 
cigar  is  exactly  as  described. 

We  Guarantee  that  any  cigar  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  will  satisfy  you  perfect¬ 
ly.  If  for  any  reason  whatever  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  any  cigar  purchased 
from  us.  we  expect  you  to  return  them 
to  us  at  our  expense.  This  Guarantee 
insures  you  against  any  possible  loss  or 
disappointment  in  dealing  with  us.  In 
ordering,  please  enclose  business  card  or 
use  your  letter  head ;  if  business  station¬ 
ery  is  not  convenient,  give  commercial 
or  bank  references  as  a  means  of  intro¬ 
duction.  State  whether  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

Write  for  these  rich,  delicious,  Clear 
Havana  Cigars  To-day. 

GOLLIER-WIGGINS  CO., 

Factory  Est.  1885. 

257  B’way,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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DRUGGISTS. 

OR  95  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


THE  DUTY  OF  VOTERS. 

The  attention  of  all  voters  in  the  State  of 
New  York  is  called  to  an  important  question 
which  will  be  found  on  their  ballots  next  Tues¬ 
day: 

Shall  an  act  making  provision  for  issuing  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $2,500,000,  for  the  use  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  improvement  of  the  park,  be  approved? 

If  the  voters  approve  this  bond  issue,  they  will 
also  accept  for  the  work  $500,000  which  was'  last 
winter  appropriated  by  the  New  Jersey  Legis¬ 
lature,  provided  New  York  appropriates  the  $2,- 
500,000  referred  to  above. 

It  was  fitting  that  a  boy  of  nineteen  years, 
Averill  W.  Harriman,  representing  his  mother 
and  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  his  father,  the 
late  Edward  H.  Harriman,  should  have  uttered 
these  words: 

It  is  her  hope  and  mine  that  through  all  the  years  to 
come  the  health  and  happiness  of  future  generations  will 
be  advanced  by  these  gifts. 

That  was  on  Oct.  29,  when  Averill  Harriman 
turned  over  to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
Commission  the  deed  to  10,000  acres  of  land, 
together  with  a  check  for  $1,000,000  to  be  used 
in  the  purchase  of  additional  land  and  in  the 
building  of  roads.  At  the  same  time  William  J. 
McKay,  president  of  the  New  York  Prison  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  name  of  the  State  conveyed  to 
the  Park  Commission  title  to  the  700-acre  tract 
on  Bear  Mountain  which  had  been  chosen  as  a 
site  for  the  new  State  prison,  but  which  was 
later  taken  to  serve  those  who  seek  freedom 
from  the  restraint  of  the  cities. 

This  great  park  is  accessible  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  The  final  word  has  been  left  to  the 
voters  of  New  York  State.  Vote  “yes”  and 
these  glorious  wooded  mountains  will  pass  into 
the  possession  of  the  people  forever. 


According  to  cabled  advices,  the  zoological  and 
geographical  expedition  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Goodfellow,  which  reached  New  Guinea 
several  weeks  ago,  has  succeeded  in  ascending  the 
Snow  Mountains.  Aside  from  the  actual  ascent 
collecting  was  carried  on  during  the  journey. 
Some  peaks  of  this  range  are  very  high,  the  chief 
one  having  a  reported  altitude  of  about  18,000  feet. 


FOREST  FIRE  LOSSES  IN  THE  ROCKIES. 

The  Forest  Service  has  had  time  to  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  loss  in  the  national  forests 
in  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho  caused  by  the 
fires  which  raged  there  in  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn.  It  concludes  that  the  area  burned 
over  is  about  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres,  and 
the  timber  killed  and  destroyed  over  six  billions 
board  feet. 

Driven  by  furious  winds,  different  fires  started 
at  various  points,  finally  came  together  and  swept 
over  a  great  tract  of  country.  The  winds  made 
entirely  futile  the  effort  to  fight  the  fire  by  any 
known  means,  though  the  results  achieved  on 
those  forests  best  equipped  for  controlling  fire 
are  considered  to  have  demonstrated  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  methods  employed  in  fire  fighting. 
No  information  concerning  the  loss  of  wild  life 
in  these  fires  is  available,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
any  definite  knowledge  on  this  point  will  ever 
be  had. 

It  is  possible  of  course  that  tracts  of  living 
timber  may  be  found  within  the  areas  now 
marked  on  the  Forest  Service  map  as  having 
been  entirely  burned  over.  The  whole  area  has 
not  yet  been  carefully  examined.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  great  bodies  of  timber  were  killed, 
but  not  consumed,  and  so  are  capable  of  being 
lumbered  within  a  reasonable  time.  This  timber 
will  be  sold  by  the  Forest  Service.  There  is  so 
large  a  quantity  of  this  timber  that  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  sold  by  the  Forest  Service  at  a 
very  low  price,  since  if  it  is  not  cut  and  utilized, 
in  a  short  time,  it  will  not  be  worth  cutting  at 
all.  Lumbermen,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  stumpage  in  the  national  forests  at 
unusually  low  prices. 

The  loss  on  the  national  and  private  forests 
in  Montana  and  Northern  Idaho  is  estimated  at 
$15,000,000.  It  would  seem  that  when  the  loss 
of  human  life,  the  loss  to  individuals  by  the 
burning  of  their  homes  and  of  small  settlements 
and  the  loss  to  the  nation  are  considered,  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  wisdom  may  feel  disposed  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  the  immediate  efficient  care  of 
the  national  forests. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  FLY-FISHING. 

Trout  fishermen  may  be  divided  broadly  into 
three  groups — those  who  fish  with  the  artificial 
fly  only;  those  who  employ  other  lures  or  live 
bait  as  well  as  flies ;  and  those  who  fish  with 
worms  or  minnows  exclusively.  The  fly-fisher¬ 
men  claim  that  bait-fishing  is  harmful  in  various 
ways,  and  they  are  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  proposition — which  in  some  places  is  gaining 
ground,  and  at  a  future  time  may  be  submitted 
to  our  lawmakers— -to  prohibit  all  save  fly-fishing 
in  certain  waters. 

That  bait-fishing  is  the  more  productive  method 
is  seldom  disputed,  but  this  very  fact  is  by  many 
offered  in  support  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  fly  only.  They  claim  that  anglers  should  be 


content  with  smaller  catches  than  formerly  in 
waters  which  are  fished  persistently  throughout 
the  open  season,  and  in  which  the  trout,  under 
present  conditions,  find  it  difficult  to  survive  at 
all  and  cannot  increase  in  size  and  numbers ; 
that  they  should  put  back  all  the  small  trout  and 
should  measure  their  day’s  pleasure  by  another 
standard. 

While  this  sentiment  is  gaining  adherents,  the 
number  of  anglers  is  steadily  increasing,  but  it 
is  no  longer  the  practice  to  keep  every  trout 
taken,  and  there  is  an  important  saving,  particu¬ 
larly  of  small  fish.  Furthermore,  fishing  with 
the  fly  is  becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception,  and  the  data  presented  by  W.  B.  Mer- 
shon  in  our  last  issue  have  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  question.  He  gave  the  results  of 
anglers’  observations  since  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Au  Sable  River,  in  Michigan,  was  by  law 
closed  to  all  forms  of  lures  but  the  fly,  and  a 
strict  length  limit  established. 


DEATH  OF  ARTHUR  ERWIN  BROWN. 

Arthur  Erwin  Brown,  the  secretary  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for  many 
years  the  director  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  and 
always  the  active  head  of  the  society,  died  at 
the  Gardens  on  Saturday  from  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  best  known  work¬ 
ing  biologists  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
born  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  14, 
1850,  received  his  early  education  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  studied  in  European  schools.  He  was 
long  the  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  was  vice-president  and  curator  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  of  the  Royal  Zoological 
Society  of  Ireland,  Fellow  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S., 
a  manager  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy, 
and  a  member  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  first  authorities  on 
North  American  reptiles  and  wrote  many  papers 
on  this  group,  as  well  as  on  other  scientific  sub¬ 
jects.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  up  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  years  ago  made  annual  trips  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  collecting  scientific  specimens.  Of  late 
years  he  had  suffered  from  serious  ill  health, 
and  his  friends  have  been  very  anxious  about  him. 

Personally,  Mr.  Brown  united  to  a  keen  in¬ 
tellect  a  wonderful  charm  of  manner.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  that  generation  of  old  Philadelphians, 
self-respecting  and  respecting  others,  whqse  gen¬ 
ial  courtesy  and  courtly  manners  won  the  hearts 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  brought  in  con¬ 
tact.  A  quiet  scholarly  man,  he  was  deeply 
loved  by  those  with  whom,  he  was  brought  in 
close  contact.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by  a  large  circle, 
but  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  different  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  identified. 


Camp  Comfort 


Its  Game  and  its  Ways— Part  I. 


By  H.  H.  BRIMLEY 


“ ILL  that  train  never  come  in?”  I  was 

wW  in  a  fever  of  excitement  lest  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody  should  turn  up  at 
the  last  moment  to  make  the  trip  impossible. 
But  once  fairly  aboard  with  camera,  rifle  and 
suit  case,  and  check  for  steamer  trunk  that  held 
my  heavier  impedimenta,  the  train  started  for 
the  east — and  I  breathed  freely  once  more. 

The  wording  of  the  last  letter  received  had 
been :  ‘‘Come  down  on  the  night  train  the  eve¬ 
ning  before.  We  are  going  down  to  camp  in  the 
motor  and  will  have  a  hot  supper  ready  for  you. 
We  want  you  in  time  for  a  big  hunt  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Plenty  of  deer,  and  some  fresh  bear  sign.” 
That  was  enough. 

At  7  130  I  left  the  train  at  the  little  way  station 
nearest  to  camp  and  soon  heard  my  name  called. 
‘'Hello,  George,”  I  replied,  ‘‘are  the  others  at 
camp?”  ‘‘All  there,  Mr.  B.,  and  they  killed  the 
biggest  buck  ever  the  other  day.”  So  we  got 
the  trunk,  stowed  my  belongings  aboard  the 
transfer  wagon,  and  were  off.  It  was  a  little 
after  the  full  moon  and  the  drive  of  a  half  dozen 
miles  through  the  fresh  October  air  was  delight¬ 
ful.  A  fog  hung  low  over  the  open  pocosins  and 
broomstraw  fields  and  all  seemed  weird,  woodsy 
and  altogether  inviting. 

A  royal  greeting  awaited  me  in  camp  from 
my  old  and  tried  friends.  N.,  that  prince  of 
sportsmen,  was  there;  Mr.  D.,  one  of  nature’s 
very  finest,  gave  me  the  gladdest  of  glad  hands; 
the  Judge,  Ed.,  Johnny  and  a  couple  more  made 
up  the  party.  But  we  did  not  have  much  time 
for  talk  that  night.  The  weather  had  been  very 
dry  for  several  weeks  and  the  dogs  trailed  much 
better  and  worked  more  satisfactorily  all  around 
while  the  dew  was  still  on  the  grass  and  bushes. 
So,  with  early  to  bed  for  the  motto,  soon  no 
sound  was  heard,  save  the  snoring  of  a  few.  of 
the  occupants  of  the  bunks,  and  once  in  a  while 
the  rattle  of  a  dog  chain  outside. 

Long  before  dawn  the  alarm  clock  rang  its  un¬ 
welcome  chimes,  and  D.,  our  young  and  energetic 
cook  arrd  driver,  was  soon  hard  at  work.  One 
by  one  the  others  dropped  from  their  bunks  and 
donned  their  old  woods  togs  after  a  dip  in  the 
creek  in  front  of  the  camp.  This  is  Camp  Com¬ 
fort  in  its  nature,  and  should  be  so  named.  It 
contains  two  bunk  rooms,  with  six  full  double- 
bed-size  bunks.  It  also  has  a  cook-and-dining- 
room,  with  plenty  of  lockers  and  pantry  space, 
and  in  the  bunk  rooms  are  gun  racks  of  deer 
feet  and  all  sorts  of  odd  corners  for  the  storage 


of  ducks  and  goose  decoys  and  general  camp 
plunder.  In  making  these  deer-foot  gun-racks 
the  feet  are  tied  up  bent  while  green,  and  when 
dry  will  hold  any  weight  that  can  be  put  on 
them.  They  are  then  nailed  to  the  walls  in 
pairs  and  make  the  best  kind  of  racks  for  camp 
use. 

This  being  the  first  day  in  camp  there  was 


A  LADDER  STAND  IN  THE  POCOSIN. 


nothing  but  store  grub  on  the  table  at  breakfast, 
but  later — oh,  my!  It  was  decided  to  make  the 
south  drive  that  morning,  and  we  all  started 
with  anticipations  of  a  great  day.  The  dogs 
were  in  first  class  shape— six  of  them — and  the 
nearest  stand  was  not  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  camp.  Here  we  dropped  Mr.  D. 
The  Judge  stopped  at  the  next,  while  D.  took 
two  dogs  off  to  our  left  to  turn  loose  on  the 
edge  of  the  open  pocosin.  These  first  two  stands 
were  in  the  open  on  the  firm  and  dry  marshy 


borders  of  a  shallow  lake  two  miles  in  diameter 
- — a  fine  chance  for  good  rifle  shooting  should 
the  deer  determine  to  head  that  way.  U.  we 
dropped  in  the  woods  in  a  good  open  place  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  and  the  pocosin,  and  opposite 
him  two  more  dogs  were  turned  loose. 

Still  forward  was  the  word,  until  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  camp,  when  N.  and  I  headed  for 
the  open  pocosin,  while  J.  went  on  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  further  up  the  woods.  We  turned 
one  dog  loose  near  our  stands  and  J.  turned  the 
other  loose  near  his.  I  was  carrying  a  short, 
light  ladder  to  use  against  one  of  the  scattering 
pines  in  the  open  grounds,  so  as  to  give  me  a 
better  view  over  the  sea  of  gallberry  bushes  and 
stunted  bays  that  form  the  pocosin’s  chief 
growth.  I  fixed  my  ladder  ’300  yards  beyond  the 
woods,  while  N.  went  on  a  like  distance  beyond 
me. 

Long  ere  this  several  of  the  dogs  were  hot  on 
the  scent  of  deer,  and  their  vigorous  baying  told 
that  they  had  jumped  the  quarry  they  had  been 
trailing.  In  this  particular  section,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  quite  open  Country,  the  run¬ 
ning  of  deer  by  dogs  is  the  most  sportsmanlike 
method  of  hunting  them.  All  the  chances  are 
with  the  deer.  They  are  never  shot  in  the  water, 
and  having  no  regular  runways  it  is  uncertain 
to  the  last  moment  whether  or  not  anyone  will 
get  a  shot.  The  average  distance  at  which  they 
are  killed  is  probably  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  yards,  and  some  have  been  laid  out  as 
far  away  as  300  yards.  Most  of  those  that  I 
have  killed  around  here  have  been  at  eighty  or 
ninety  yards,  with  nothing  over  a  hundred, 
though  I  once  shot  four  times  at  one  that  I  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  600  yards  away.  My  fourth  bullet 
had  the  effect  of  turning  him  back — which  was 
my  object — though  nobody  got  him  that  day. 

The  pocosins  spoken  of  above  are  large 
stretches  of  low,  open  country,  more  or  less 
swampy,  with  a  thick  growth  of  low  gallberry 
bushes  well  and  strongly  laced  together  with 
bamboo  brier  (greenbrier  or  smilax).  Among 
the  gallberry  grow  scattering  bays  and  more 
scattering  small  pines.  These  are  the  light  or 
low  pocosins,  but  others  show  a  much  higher 
growth,  often  over  a  man’s  head,  and  they  are 
then  practically  impenetrable  to  anything  but 
game  or  dogs.  There  is  a  saying  there  that  a 
deer  leaps  over  the  obstructions  in  a  pocosin,  a 
bear  plows  through  them,  but  it  is  hell  on  dogs 
and  men — and  the  saying  falls  rather  short  of 
the  real  truth.  .But  a  path  had  been  bushed  out 
through  the  high  pocosin  next  to  the  woods,  and 
one  could,  with  care  and  time,  make  his  way 
slowly  through  the  low  growth  beyond. 

From  my  little  ladder  standing  some  five  feet 
above  the  ground  I  could  see  for  a  mile  or  more 
in  one  direction,  and  half  a  mile  in  two  others, 
the  woods  and  high  pocosin  cutting  off  my  view 
to  the  east  down  to  two  or  three  hundred  yards. 
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I  watched  N.’s  course  closely  until  I  saw  him 
stop,  but  I  could  not  discern  his  position  very 
well  for  the  bushes.  Dogs  were  now  running 
deer  both  to  south  and  north,  but  for  a  while 
my  staring  eyes  saw  nothing,  and  no  shot  was 
heard  from  the  other  stands.  By  and  by  a  flash 
of  white  showed  faintly  for  an  instant  to  the 
southward — and  disappeared.  Again  it  showed, 
and'  soon  I  saw  the  deer  itself  loping  easily  and 
comfortably  over* the  low  bushes  and  tangle  of 
tough  vines.  It  was  heading  toward  N.,  but  was 
lost  to  my  sight  when  within  a  hundred  yards 
or  so  of  his  stand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I 
was  ready  for  him  should  he  turn  my  way,  but 
it  was  not  to  be.  In  a  few  seconds  came  the 
sharp  crack  of  N.’s  rifle,  quickly  followed  by 
two  more  reports,  and  I  thought  I  saw  the  flash 


bushes  with  total  unconcern.  When  300  yards 
away,  the  deer  either  scented  the  dead  buck  or 
heard  or  saw  N.  with  never  a  chance  for  me 
to  see  enough  of  him  clearly  to  shoot  at. 

Presently  a  single  shot  rang  through  the  woods, 
and  a  little  later  the  two  dogs  that  had  been 
running  the  second  deer  came  up  to  where  he 
had  turned  and  swerved  off  on  the  back  trail 
which  they  carried  through  the  woods  and  out 
into  the  lake,  until  their  ringing  voices  faded 
away  in  the  distance.  And  then  it  appeared  cer¬ 
tain  what  we  had  suspected  before,  that  the  first 
of  the  two  deer  was  not  being  run  by  the  dogs 
at  all,  but  had  just  happened  along.  In  this 
locality  one  coming  to  a  hunter  on  a  stand  like 
this,  with  no  dogs  trailing  it,  is  known  as  a 
sneak  deer. 


standing  alongside  a  tree,  but  right  to  my  hand. 
I  had  set  it  there  while  trying  to  infuse  a  little 
warmth  into  the  tips  of  my  trigger  and  other 
fingers.  Slowly — oh,  so  slowly,  I  grasped  it  and 
carefully  and  most  deliberately  worked  it  up 
into  my  hands.  Then  I  had  to  turn,  too.  Every 
moment  I  expected  the  head  to  disappear,  but 
it  stayed  on.  If  ever  there  was  an  excuse  for 
buck  fever,  this  was  the  time ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  I  did  not  have  it  in  the  least.  At  last  I  was 
in  a  position  where  shooting  was  possible — and 
then  I  had  to  get  my  rifle  up.  It  was  simply  the 
careful  deliberation  in  the  preliminaries  that  se¬ 
cured  that  deer  with  no  credit  due  for  marks¬ 
manship.  The  object  was  not  fifty  yards  away 
and  I  let  my  foresight  drop  just  below  the  head. 
Not  being  able  to  see  whether  the  deer  was  fac- 


of  the  deer’s  white  flag  several  times  out  be¬ 
yond  where  N.  stood.  Then  I  did  see  N.  wav¬ 
ing  his  hat,  so  I  climbed  down  and  made  my 
way  over. 

He  was  standing  beside  a  large  buck,  the 
fattest  and  heaviest  I  have  ever  seen  there.  The 
first  shot  was  well  placed,  but  just  a  shade  too 
high;  the  next  missed  and  the  third  did  the 
work. 

After  admiring  the  quarry  for  a  few  minutes 
N.  went  back  to  my  stand  while  I  took  his.  That 
is  to  say,  I  forced  my  way  a  hundred  yards  to 
leeward  of  the  dead  buck  and  took  a  stand  on 
a  slightly  elevated  tussock.  The  dogs  could  be' 
heard  faintly  in  the  distance  and  I  had  hardly 
yet  decided  as  to  whether  I  should  stay  where 
I  was  or  move  out  further  when,  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  first  had  come  from,  I  saw  a  second 
buck  covering  the  gallberry  bushes  with  long, 
graceful  leaps.  I  knew  that  N.  had  not  yet 
reached  his  stand,  but  I  could  not  see  him  nor 
attract  his  attention  to  give  him  warning.  He 
was  not,  of  course,  expecting  another  deer  so 
soon  and  was  rustling  through  the  briers  and 


CAMP  COMFORT. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  these  wide  stretches  of 
wild  swamps  and  woods  for  a  deer  to  appear 
unexpectedly  to  a  hunter  when  on  a  stand.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  have  had  only  one  experience  of  this 
kind.  I  was  on  a  slight  elevation  at  the  lower 
side  of  the  pocosin  later  described  in  an  account 
of  the  north  drive.  The  day  was  very  cold  and 
my  fingers  were  almost  too  numb  to  properly 
feel  the  trigger.  The  dogs  were  running  away 
off  to  the  south,  but  apparently  not  yet  bringing 
the  game  our  way.  The  only  other  man  on  a 
stand  was  N.,  who  was  in  a  small  pine  on  the 
upper  ridge  of  the  pocosin  from  which  he  com¬ 
manded  a  range  of  several  hundred  yards  on 
the  side  away  from  me  as  well  as  Jiis  half  of 
the  pocosin  between  us.  We  were  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  apart,  and  should  certainly  have  been 
able  to  account  for  any  deer  crossing  the  pocosin 
between  us  within  rifle  shot.  While  waiting  and 
listening  a  slight  rustling  in  the  bushes  behind 
me  attracted  my  attention.  Turning  my  head 
slowly  and  carefully  I  saw  above  the  tops  of 
the  thick  bushes  behind  my  stand  the  head  of  a 
deer  looking  me  right  in  the  face.  My  gun  was 


ing  me  with  his  body  or  standing  broadside,  I 
dared  not  try  a  body  shot,  so  aimed  for  where 
the  neck  ought  to  be,  no  matter  the  position  of 
the  body.  At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  head  dis¬ 
appeared.  Jerking  in  another  cartridge  I  went 
over  to  the  place  and  parted  the  bushes,  and 
there  he  lay,  a  small  buck,  with  the  .25  bullet 
clean  through  the  center  of  the  neck  from  front 
to  back.  On  examination  I  found  that  he  had 
just  shed  his  horns — the  earliest  date  of  which 
I  have  record — one  of  the  scars  being  several 
days  old  and  healed  over ;  the  other  quite  fresh. 
On  turning  him  over  I  found  the  recently  shed 
horn  lying  beneath  his  body,  it  having  evidently 
been  ready  for  shedding  and  jerked  off  as  the 
deer  fell. 

The  dogs  were  coming  nearer,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  my  direction,  heading  more  toward 
N.’s  stand.  I  had  about  concluded  that  my  deer 
was  not  the  one  the  dogs  were  running,  when 
I  saw  theirs  break  out  of  the  woods  and  head 
across  the  pocosin  in  long,  ground-covering  leaps. 
Then  it  stopped,  and  a  moment  later  came  the 
report  of  N.’s  rifle — and  his  deer  was  down,  too. 
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A  couple  of  deer  and  back  in  camp  by  10  o’clock 
was  not  a  bad  morning’s  work  for  two  men  and 
the  driver.  But  enough  of  this,  and  now  back 
to  the  main  story. 

An  hour  passed  and  no  dogs  within  hearing. 
Then  N.  blew  the  three  long  blasts  on  his  horn 
—that  is  the  regulation  signal  that  the  hunt  is 
over — and  came  across  to  me,  and  the  problem 
of  getting  our  game  out  to  the  wagon  road 
loomed  up  large  and  near.  We  had  both  read 
in  a  recent  book  on  camping  of  the  stretcher 
method  of  carrying  a  deer,  and  N.  had  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  necessary  canvas  straps.  There  were 
five  of  them  altogether,  three  of  them  each  about 
three  feet  long  with  sewn  loops  at  each  end  for 
the  poles  to  go  through.  This  combination 
formed  the  stretcher  proper.  The  other  two 
straps  were  four  or  five  feet  long,  also  with 
loops,  to  go  over  the  shoulders  of  the  carriers 
to  ease  the  arms  in  carrying.  Luckily  we  had 
all  of  these  with  us,  and  the  horn  brought  up 
two  more  of  the  party.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to 
'advertise  anybody’s  wares  in  particular,  but  the 
man  who  invented  the  little  safety  hatchet  cer¬ 
tainly  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  woodsman 
- — whether  amateur  or  professional — and  I  would 
not  take  its  weight  in  silver  for  mine  if  I  could 
not  get  another.  With  it  I  cut  and  trimmed  a 
couple  of  stout  poles  and  the  stretcher  was 
quickly  made.  The  deer  was  disemboweled  and 
laid  on  the  straps,  the  shoulder  supports  ad¬ 
justed,  and  we  started.  I  had  the  hinder  end 
while  J.  handled  the  front,  with  the  deer’s  ant¬ 
lers  in  close  enough  proximity  to  his  rear  for 
him  to  be  pretty  well  punctured  should  he  de¬ 
cide  to  stop  and  sit  down.  The  other  two  went 
ahead  to  select  a  path  and  cut  through  the 
worst  of  the  briers. 

We  were  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  wagon  trail  and  the  first  six  or 
seven  hundred  yards  of  this  little  journey  was 
through  the  pocosin.  Now,  it  is  a  part  of  the 
game  to  get  your  deer  out  after  you  have  killed 
it — and  .we  had  no  hired  guides — but  that  day  I 
wished  we  had.  I  have  helped  to  handle  some 
fairly  amiable  propositions  in  the  woods,  but 
this  was  the  worst  trick  yet.  The  buck’s  dressed 
weight  had  been  estimated  at  160  to  170  pounds 
to  begin  with,  but  I  know  he  weighed  800  before 
we  got  through.  The  time  was  October,  the  day 
was  mild— not  to  say  warm — the  sun  was  hot, 
and  the  trail  was  abominable.  A  hard  combina¬ 
tion  to  beat.  How  those  shoulder  straps  did  cut 
into  one’s  neck;  how  those  horns  did  catch  in 
every  brier  we  came  to;  and  how  those  same 
briers  did  catch  into  us !  The  ground  was  very 
uneven  and  tussocky — from  former  fires — and 
one  never  knew  whether  he  was  going  to  step 
up  on  to  some  old  charred  stump  or  down  into 
a  soft  muddy  depression.  And  the  deer  kept  on 
getting  heavier  and  heavier.  Often  the  two  car¬ 
riers  would  not  make  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
before  calling  for  a  change,  and  when  we  at 
last  reached  the  shade  of  the  big  woods,  each 
one  of  us  threw  himself  down  flat  and  took  all 
the  rest  that  was  coming. 

But  we  had  to  be  up  and  doing.  We  all  re¬ 
membered  that  other  shot  and  hoped,  most  de¬ 
voutly,  without  prejudice  to  the  man  who  had 
fired  it,  that  it  had  been  a  miss.  Again  we  went 
at  it  with  frequent  reliefs.  The  going  was  bet¬ 
ter  here,  but  the  deer  was  heavier.  Fallen  logs 
had  to  be  crossed,  roots  and  cypress  knees  had 
to  be  negotiated  and  bushes  to  be  avoided — but 


oh,  that  pocosin  we  had  come  through.  We 
kept  the  horn  going  at  frequent  intervals  and 
soon  a  faint  response,  a  whistle,  came  to  us  from 
the  lake  border.  This  whistling  grew  more  per¬ 
sistent  after  a  while,  until  somebody  suggested 
that  the  Judge  might  have  a  deer,  too.  Ours 
was  deposited  for  a  longer  rest,  while  two  of 
us  broke  through  the  thickets  bordering  the  lake 
and  out  into  and  beyond  the  scattering  pines  on 
to  the  open  marsh.  At  this  point  the  marsh 
made  out  fully  half  a  mile  from  the  woods  and 
was  only  wet  near  the  shore — the  woods,  in  other 
words — being  fairly  dry  and  firm  further  out. 
We  came  to  the  Judge  at  last  seated  on  a  tus¬ 
sock  and  proudly  guarding  the  second  deer  of 
the  day,  luckily  a  smaller  animal  than  the  first. 
The  continued  whistling  brought  two  more  of 
the  party,  who  agreed  to  get  this  one  out  un¬ 
assisted.  It  was  small  enough  to  be  shouldered 
by  one  man,  the  easiest  method  of  all  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  deer  if  the  specimen  be  not  too  heavy.  The 
entrails  are  not  removed,  and  the  body  is  laid 
across  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  carrier  with  forelegs  over  one  shoulder  and 
hind  legs  over  the  other.  The  legs  are  grasped 
by  either  hand,  and  the  soft  stomach  of  the  deer 
affords  an  excellent  cushion  for  distributing  the 
weight  evenly  and  without  bruising  or  blister¬ 
ing  the  shoulders. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  we  returned  to 
our  original  problem.  And  by  the  time  we 
finally  carried  the  buck  to  where  the  wagon 
could  come,  we  four  grown  men  were  pretty 
much  all  in — for  the  time  being,  that  is.  But  a 
short  rest  put  us  all  right  for  the  remaining  mile 
and  a  half  of  fairly  good  walking  back  to  camp, 
which  we  reached  about  3  o’clock.  Half  an  hour 
later  the  wagon  came  in  with  the  two  deer,  which 
were  then  a  little  more  cleanly  dressed  and 
wiped  out  before  they  were  strapped  to  the  run¬ 
ning  boards  of  the  auto,  which  was  to  chug  them 
to  the  station  in  time  for  the  evening  train  to 
town.  And  before  our  bed  time,  both  carcasses 
were  hanging  in  the  cold  storage  room  of  the 
ice  factory.  But  we  had  their  livers  for 
supper. 

Right  in  front  of  camp  runs  the  canal,  or 
creek,  that  drains  the  lakes,  and  in  it  are  plenty 
of  warmouth  perch,  the  best  panfish  in  camp 
that  I  know  of.  So,  after  a  cold  bite  and  a 
short  rest  I  rigged  up  my  fly  tackle  and  started 
after  a  mess  for  supper.  Using  trout  flies  on 
No.  8  hooks  or  thereabouts,  these  gamy  little 
fellows  give  quite  exciting  sport,  much  better 
than  yanking  them  out  over  your  head  with  a 
stiff  pole  and  worm  bait.  Fifteen  nice  ones  were 
the  result,  and  that  supper  of  baker’s  bread — the 
first  day  in  camp,  remember — fried  warmouth 
and  juicy  deer  liver  filled  the  bill  to  a  T. 

That  evening  in  camp  was  restful,  peaceful 
and  serene.  Each  man  had  his  tale  to  tell  of 
what  happened  at  his  stand.  Happily,  both  deer 
had  been  killed  outfight  by  well-placed  shots, 
the  Judge  getting  his  at  about  sixty  yards  right 
through  the  heart.  All  told,  the  dogs  must  have 
had  up  not  less  than  four,  and  possibly  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  deer  during  the  hunt,  but  several 
of  them  never  came  within  a  mile  of  any  of  the 
guns.  I  had  seen  two,  and  that  satisfied  me.  I 
do  not  care  so  much  about  actually  securing 
game  every  time  I  go  out  after  it,  but  I  do  love 
to  see  the  wild  creatures  in  the  wilds  and  to 
enjoy  the  vastness  of  the  big  woods  and  the 
deep  swamps,  the  wide  marshes  and  pocosins. 


But  if  a  deer  comes  within  reasonable  range  of 
my  rifle,  I  want  to  kill  him,  and  kill  him  clean. 

I  love  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  heron,  the  hoot 
of  the  great  horned  owl,  the  rip-rip-rip  of  the 
leaping  deer.  To  see  the  swirl  in  the  water 
when  the  bass  strikes  the  fly,  the  V-shaped  lines 
of  the  wild  goose’s  flight,  the  ripple  of  the  little 
waves  in  the  sunlight.  I  like  to  watch  for  deer 
alone  in  the  deep  woods,  when  the  squirrels  play 
all  around  me,  and  the  birds  chatter  in  the 
bushes  nearby. 

Early  the  next  morning  one  of  the  two  autos 
and  all  of  my  good  friends  returned  to  town, 
some  of  them  with  the  promise  of  returning  to 
camp  a  few  days  later.  And  I  was  expecting 
another  friend  the  next  morning,  to  be  in  camp 
by  mid-day  or  before,  so  for  one  day  I  was 
alone,  except  for  our  good  cook,  D. 

After  the  autos  had  gone  I  patched  the  canoe. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  that  will  bear  telling 
here.  In  May  two  young  men,  A.  and  L.,  were 
paddling  the  sixteen-foot  canvas  canoe  through 
the  canal  on  their  way  out  into  the  lake.  This 
canal  is  not  more  than  eight  feet  wide  and  two 
or  three  feet  deep  where  it  leaves  the  lake,  and 
just  at  the  entrance  the  paddle  of  one  of  the 
men  struck  a  large  alligator  lying  in  the  bed  of 
the  ditch.  Instantly  the  ’gator  grabbed  the  canoe 
in  his  powerful  jaws,  tore  a  hole  through  canvas 
and  planking,  and  overturned  the  boat,  throw¬ 
ing  out  both  occupants  of  course.  They  scram¬ 
bled  up  on  the  marsh  in  a  rather  excited  and 
angry  mood.  This  unheard  of  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  one  of  these  supposedly  harmless 
alligators  was  too  surprising  to  be  taken  in  all 
at  once,  but  when  the  significance  of  the  act  did 
finally  take  root  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  actors 
in  this  near-tragedy,  the  boys  prepared  to  take 
a  summary  vengeance.  One  of  them  pulled  up 
the  pole  set  on  the  marsh  to  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  ditch  from  the  water  side,  to  use  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  ’gator  interested,  while  the  other  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  for  a  rifle.  The  one  with  the 
pole  kept  the  brute  busy  snapping  at  it  until  his 
companion  returned,  then  they  worried  the  ’gator 
until  he  showed  his  head,  which  was  immediately 
punctured  with  a  .35  soft-point  bullet.  When 
taken  to  camp  he  measured  ten  feet  seven  inches, 
the  largest  alligator  I  know  of  as  being  prop¬ 
erly  measured  from  that  locality.  The  boys 
buried  him  nearby,  and  later  I  dug  up  the  skull, 
which  I  now  have. 

The  injury  to  the  canoe  was  considerable. 
When  first  hearing  of  the  incident  with  no  par¬ 
ticulars,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  damage 
had  been  done  by  the  impact  of  the  creature’s 
armored  back,  but  an  examination  of  the  injury 
showed  my  mistake.  There  were  the  tooth 
marks  on  each  side  of  the  bilge,  with  planking 
torn  out  by  each  jaw,  the  wood  work  between 
being  intact.  The  canvas  was  torn  over  a  space 
of  about  fifteen  inches  square,  and  the  whole 
thing  made  a  pretty  bad  wound  in  the  boat’s 
side  and  bottom. 

While  at  this  place  in  the  preceding  June  I 
had  mended  the  wood  work,  putting  in  five  new 
pieces  of  three-sixteenth-inch  cedar  with  copper 
nails  and  white-leading  the  joints.  This  time  I 
had  the  marine  glue  and  canvas  problem  to  face, 
but  the  result  left  the  boat  as  good  as  new,  so 
far  as  usefulness  is  concerned.  This  was  my 
first  experience  with  marine  glue,  and  you  may 
take  it  from  me  that  ordinary  glue  is  about  as 
sticky  as  warm  butter  by  comparison. 


Shore  Bird  Migration. 

Bulletin  35  of  the  Biological  Survey,  of 
which  H.  W.  Henshaw  is  chief,  has  just  been 
issued  and  deals  with  shore  bird  migration  and 
distribution.  It  was  compiled  by  Wells  W. 
Cooke. 

Of  the  millions  of  shore  birds  that  used  to 
hurry  along  the  ocean  beaches  on  both  sides  of 
the  continent,  or  search  for  food  on  the  prairies 
of  the  Middle  West,  few  now  remain,  and  it 
seems  that  the  time  has  come  when  efforts  should 
be  made  to  preserve  them  as  they  have  been 
made  to  preserve  wildfowl  and  smaller  birds. 
Every  man  who  in  the  past  has  loved  to  lie  in 
the  blind  and  see  the  distant  specks  whistled  up 
to  the  decoys  will  sympathize  now  with  a  desire 
to  save  these  birds,  however  reck¬ 
less  may  have  been  his  slaughter 
of  them  in  the  past. 

In  North  America  there  are 
seventy-six  species  and  nine  sub¬ 
species,  a  total  of  eighty-five 
recognized  forms  of  shore  birds. 

Of  these,  seven  do  not  come  so 
far  south  as  to  enter  the  United 
States,  five  are  found  only  in 
Greenland,  while  fifteen  others 
occur  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America  merely  as  stragglers. 

There  are  some  others  that  occur 
in  Alaska,  but  not  elsewhere  in 
North  America.  Nevertheless 
there  are  about  fifty  species  that 
regularly  visit  the  United  States 
during  some  portion  of  the  year. 

Of  these  a  considerable  number 
breed  wholly  north  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  fifteen  species, 
including  the  woodcock  and  the 
Wilson  snipe,  breed  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

An  extraordinary  thing  about 
the  shore  birds  is  their  astonishing  range; 


their  forces.  We  believe  that  there  are  records 
— perhaps  not  made  by  ornithologists— where 
various  sorts  of  shore  birds — other  than  phala- 
ropes — have  been  seen  resting  on  the  water  far 
at  sea  in  large  numbers.  Certainly,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  on  a  return  voyage  from  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  days  of  May,  many  hundreds  of 
willets  were  seen  resting  on  the  water  several 
hundred  miles  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
the  steamship  passing  among  them,  and  causing 
only  the  nearest  to  rise  to  fly  to  a  little 
distance. 

The  shore  birds  which,  during  the  fall  migra¬ 
tion,  visit  the  Bermudas  and  the  Lesser  Antilles 
return  in  spring  by  a  different  route.  Along  the 
Atlantic  coast  shore  birds  are  more  numerous  in 
fall  than  in  spring,  while  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 


go  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  coast  of  Southern  Alaska. 

Though  many  of  the  shore  birds  that  breed  in 
North  America  winter  in  Southern  South 
America,  none  of  them  breed  in  their  winter 
home.  Yet  a  number  of  species  have  been  re¬ 
ported  as  breeding  near  the  southern  end  of 
South  America.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  eggs 
have  never  been  found. 

After  his  introduction  Mr.  Cooke  takes  up  the 
various  species  of  shore  birds  one  by  one,  giving 
the  breeding  range,  winter  range,  migration  range 
of  each  and  some  facts  about  the  spring  and 
fall  migration.  The  paper  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  and  is  illustrated  by  four  plates  of  the 
yellowleg,  upland  plover,  spotted  sandpiper  and 
killdeer,  all  drawn  by  Mr.  Fuertes. 
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is  to  say,  birds  that  breed  chiefly  north  of  the 
Arctic  circle  may  migrate  as  far  as  the  southern 
portion  of  South  America,  for  the  shore  birds 
are  among  the  most  wide  rangers  of  migrants. 
Some,  like  the  jacanas  of  tropical  America,  do 
not  migrate  at  all,  but  most  shore  birds  migrate 
each  season  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and 
many  of  them  lengthen  their  journey  to  seven 
thousand  miles.  Mr.  Cooke  declares  that  the 
most  wonderful  feature  of  their  migration  is  the 
enormous  distance  covered  in  a  single  flight,  and 
in  his  account  of  the  golden  plover  he  intimates 
that  many  flocks  of  plover  fly  without  resting 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Northern  South  America, 
a  distance  of  about  2.500  miles,  and  the  Eskimo 
curlew  is  said  to  do  the  same,  while  other  species 
make  stops  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  on  their  way  to 
South  America.  We  should  be  inclined  to  doubt 
that  the  golden  plover  flies  2.500  miles  with¬ 
out  resting.  That  their  flights  are  very  long  will 
not  be  doubted,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  reason  why  in  moderate  weather  these  birds 
should  not  rest  from  time  to  time  on  the  ocean 
to  renew  their  flight  after  they  had  recuperated 


THE  EUROPEAN  WOODCOCK. 

From  Elliott’s  “North  American  Shorebirds.” 

ley  there  is  no  such  noticeable  difference  of  num¬ 
bers  at  the  two  seasons.  It  is  concluded,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  species 
that  migrate  south  along  the  Atlantic  coast  some 
pass  northward  in  spring  by  way  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  This  route  was  followed  by  the 
nearly  extinct  Eskimo  curlew,  and  is  still  that 
of  most  of  the  golden  plover. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  lie  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
2,000  miles  from  the  nearest  mainland  to  the 
eastward  and  more  than  3,000  miles  from  Asia. 
The  nearest  point  of  Alaska  is  about  2,000  miles 
to  the  north.  Five  species  of  shore  birds,  which 
have  summered  in  Alaska,  spend  the  winter  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Not  only  do  shorebirds  migrate  to  great  dis¬ 
tances,  but  they  migrate  in  extraordinary  fash¬ 
ion.  The  sharptail  sandpiper  breeds  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Siberia,  crosses  to  Alaska  in 
the  autumn  and  then  back  to  Asia,  and  by  way 
of  China  and  Japan  reaches  its  winter  home  in 
Australia.  Some  individuals  of  the  marbled  god- 
wit  migrate  from  their  breeding  grounds  in  the 
interior  more  than  a  thousand  mi’es  directly 
east  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  others  used  to 


To  Protect  European 
Woodcock. 

That  woodcock  are  getting 
scarce  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  English  sportsmen  are 
advocating  a  universal  close  time 
for  their  woodcock,  to  begin  Feb. 
1,  or  Feb.  15,  and  to  remain  in 
force  until  Aug.  12,  or  Sept.  1. 

Fairly  good  woodcock  shooting 
is  often  to  be  had  during  the 
month  of  February  at  various 
points  on  the  British  Islands  and 
on  the  continent,  yet  such  men  as 
Mr.  Selous,  Count  Clary  and 
Kingston  Baker  believe  that  the 
season  on  this  bird  should  be 
greatly  shortened.  Summer  shoot¬ 
ing  is  permitted,  and  in  places 
where  the  birds  breed  regularly — 
and  there  are  many  such  places  in 
Britain  —  young  ones,  often  very 
small,  are  found  with  the  old 
birds.  The  condition  is  much  the  same  there 
that  it  used  to  be  in  the  United  States  when 
summer  shooting  was  permitted  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States. 

Comparatively  few  American  gunners  know 
the  English  woodcock.  It  is  a  great  bird,  twice 
as  large  as  our  little  American  whistler,  and 
very  different  in  appearance.  With  a  generally 
similar  coloring  of  brown  and  black,,  the  two 
birds  are  wholly  different  in  aspect,  for  the 
European  bird  is  much  paler  than  the  American 
one,  and  is  barred  beneath  with  black  on  a  pale 
brownish  or  grayish  ground. 

In  many  places  in  England  the  woodcock  is 
resident.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some 
arrangement  to  protect  these  fine  birds  should 
be  entered  into. 


Result  of  Destruction  of  Rooks  in  Ireland. 

In  the  county  of  Aberdeenshire,  Ireland,  the 
farmers  have  killed  many  rooks,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  leatherjacket  grub,  which  is  eaten 
by  rooks,  has  ravaged  whole  fields  of  oats. 
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Beaver  Increasing. 

In  the  far  country  of  the  North,  where  white 
trappers,  halfbreeds  and  Indians  are  continually 
at  work,  beaver  are  constantly  growing  fewer  in 
numbers,.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  great 
territory  in  North  America  where  these  animals, 
being  protected,  are  rapidly  increasing.  One  such 
place  is  the  Algonquin  Park,  in  Canada,  in  which 
great  territory,  it  is  estimated,  there  are  100,000 
beaver;  another  place  is  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park.  In  both  these  places  the  dams  of 
the  animals  cause  some  trouble.  With  protec¬ 
tion  beaver  may  again  greatly  increase  in  the 
Glacier  National  Park,  where  formerly  they  were 
enormously  abundant.  Many  States  have  laws 
protecting  these  animals,  and  where  these  laws 
are  observed — as  they  are  quite  generally — the 
beaver  are  increasing,  their  natural  enemies  hav¬ 
ing  largely  been  killed  off. 

In  the  Adirondacks  in  New  York  State  a  few 
beaver  still  survived  about  ten  years  ago.  Later 
the  authorities  introduced  a  number  brought 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  T.  E. 
Hofer  and  donated  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Under  instructions  of  Commissioner  Austin 
the  game  protectors  have  been  making  a  census 
of  the  beaver,  and  this  count  appears  to  show 
a  great  increase  since  the  first  foreign  beavers 
were  introduced  in  1904.  The  few  native  beavers 
which  were  still  in  the  Adirondacks  have  also  in¬ 
creased  under  protection. 

The  Adirondack  beaver  are  believed  to  exist 
in  at  least  forty  colonies,  and  these  forty  colonies 
may  include  one  hundred  families.  They  now 
cover  much  of  the  Adirondacks. 

It  is  known  also  that  in  Orange  and  Sullivan 
counties  as  well  as  in  New  Jersey  there  are  not 
a  few  beaver,  these  probably  having  escaped  from 
the  preserves  of  the  late  Rutherford  Stuyvesant. 

Other  States  where  the  beaver  are  reported  as 
greatly  increasing  are  Maine,  Michigan  and  some 
of  the  Western  States. 


Great  Blue  Heron  at  Sea. 

Passengers  who  arrived  in  New  York  on  Oct. 
30  by  the  White  Star  steamship  Celtic  observed 
on  Saturday  morning  something  following  the 
ship  which  looked  much  like  the  aeroplane  known 
as  the  Antoinette,  navigated  by  Latham.  There 
was  some  speculation  among  those  who  observed 
it  as  to  whether  some  flying  machine  had  really 
at  last  crossed  the  ocean.  At  length,  however, 
as  the  object  drew  nearer,  it  was  seen  to  be  a 
bird,  which  finally  overtook  the  ship  and  alighted 
exhausted  on  its  deck.  It  was  a  great  heron. 

Some  of  the  sailors  at  once  set  out  to  catch 
it,  and  while  one  of  them  grabbed  at  its  legs,  an¬ 
other  tried  to  catch  its  neck.  The  bird  was  far 
too  quick  for  the  latter,  and  twisting  its  neck 
around  struck  him  in  the  face  with  its  bill,  and 
he  retired  wiping  the  blood  from  a  gash  in  his 
cheeks.  Another  sailor,  with  the  confidence  born 
of  inexperience,  endeavored  to  show  his  prede¬ 
cessor  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  received  a 
cut  in  the  forehead,  which,  if  it  had  been  an  inch 
lower,  wou’d  have  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

The  bird  was  finally  captured  without  causing 
further  injury,  and  its  legs  and  bill  were  tied  up. 
It  was  still  able  to  threaten  with  the  beak,  and 
the  wounds  it  had  already  inflicted  enforced  re¬ 
spect  on  all  hands.  The  bird  was  a  great  blue 
heron,  and  when  erect  stood  more  than  four  feet 


tall.  The  passengers  were  much  interested  in 
the  exhibition  given  of  its  powers. 

After  a  time  the  bird  was  offered  food,  and 
oddly  enough  ate  it.  The  following  morning  the 
captain  decided  that  it  had  better  be  set  free, 
and  when  it  was  released  it  soon  rose  in  the  air, 
and  flapping  its  great  wings  took  its  way  toward 
freedom.  For  some  time  it  followed  the  ship, 
and  then  when  the  vessel  got  opposite  Fire 
Island,  it  turned  and  flew  toward  the  land.  The 
point  where  it  came  aboard  is  about  450  miles 
from  port,  and  the  bird  is  supposed  to  have  been 
blown  off  from  shore  in  one  of  the  recent  hur¬ 
ricanes  and  to  have  been  long  without  food. 


The  Squirrel  as  a  Jumper. 

The  cat  is  a  fine  jumper,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  is  in  it  with  the  squirrel.  I  was  in  the  Bronx 
woods  the  other  afternoon  and  witnessed  a  rare 
performance  of  the  latter.  He  was  one  of  the 
gray  variety  and  in  fine  condition.  I  disturbed 
him  foraging  among  some  fallen  leaves.  He  ran 
for  the  nearest  tree,  where  he  sat  regarding  me 
for  a  while.  Whether  it  was  some  good  natured 
demonstrations  I  made  in  his  regard  or  not  I 
do  not  know,  but  suddenly  a  spirit  of  frolic 
seemed  to  possess  him.  As  if  with  a  “Come, 
catch  me !”  he  started  off  on  a  mad  chase  up 
the  tree  until  he  came  to  the  top.  Then  out  he 
ran  on  one  of  the  slim  branches  and  bounded  on 
to  the  nearest  tree.  The  distance  he  covered 
must  have  been  a  couple  of  yards,  and  the  branch 
he  lit  upon  was  so  slim  that  it  dropped  and 
swayed  under  him.  But  he  held  on  gallantly, 
and  almost  immediately  recovering  himself  ,  was 
on  the  upward  bound. 

This  impressed  me,  but  was  nothing  to  what 
was  coming.  Our  furry  friend  proceeded  to 
career  about  the  new  free  and  finally  reached  the 
top  as  before.  Now  the  distance,  which  sepa¬ 
rated  him  from  the  next  tree,  was  four  or  five 
yards  at  least,  but  he  never  hesitated  a  moment 
but  bounded  into  the  air  like  a  ball  and  lit  with 
unerring  accuracy  upon  the  nearest  branch.  I 
held  my  breath  as  I  saw  this  snap  and  I  thought 
I  should  behold  the  little  adventurer  hurled  to 
death.  Not  him!  With  a  somersault  like  an 
acrobat  he  threw  himself  in  line  with  a  lower 
branch  upon  which  he  safely  landed.  It  was 
really  very  remarkable.  Undaunted  by  this  ex¬ 
perience  the  playful  creature  continued  on  until 
he  had  made  an  excursion  half  around  the  wood. 
No  doubt  it  was  all  done  in  play,  and  I  was  very 
glad  that  there  were  some  boys  there  to  see  it, 
for  it  was  just  such  an  exhibition  as  appeals 
especia'ly  to  them.  Frank  Moonan. 


An  Expedition  to  the  Congo. 

The  number  of  the  American  M<useum  Jour¬ 
nal  for  October,  1910,  gives  a  long  interesting 
and  finely  illustrated  account  of  the  Museum’s 
Congo  expedition,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Herbert  Lang,  with  James  Chapin  as  assistant. 

Though  the  expedition  is  not  very  far  distant 
from  the  coast,  means  of  communication  are 
difficult  and  slow,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
communicate  with  New  York.  For  example  a 
cable  from  New  York  to  a  point  500  miles  in¬ 
land  in  British  East  Africa  will  be  answered  in 
about  eighteen  hours,  while  one  from  New  York 
to  Boma,  or  Matadi,  in  the  Congo,  will  not  reach 
its  destination  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

Up  to  last  January  the  expedition  had  been 


engaged  chiefly  in  collecting  birds,  small  mam¬ 
mals  and  invertebrates  of  one  sort  and  another. 
The  collecting  of  larger  mammals  had  not  yet 
begun.  Mr.  Lang  early  began  to  train  his  native 
porters  to  do  collecting  work,  and  at  last  re¬ 
ports  he  said  that  six  of  them  were  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  small  mammals,  four  could  prepare  birds, 
all  knew  how  to  set  traps  for  small  mammals 
and  to  catch  reptiles  and  batrachians.  Some  of 
them  took  a  special  interest  in  capturing  inverte¬ 
brates,  others  are  fishermen,  and  all  handle 
canoes  with  skill.  The  expedition  then  expected 
to  get  into  the  country  of  the  okapi  and  has 
since  done  so.  Already  there  are  with  the  ex¬ 
pedition  some  of  the  pygmies,  and  when  the 
country  of  these  strange  little  people  is  reached, 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the  utmost  value  in 
gathering  the  animals  of  the  forest. 

The  last  word  from  the  expedition  comes  from 
the  Congo  camp  at  Medje,  north  of  Avakubi.  It 
reports  the  collections  so  far  to  be  1,200  mam¬ 
mals,  1,500  birds,  a  considerable  collection  in  eth¬ 
nology,  a  series  of  okapi,  including  male,  female 
and  young,  with  material  from  the  country  in¬ 
habited  by  the  animals,  so  that  before  very  long 
we  may  see  in  the  Museum  a  group  of  these 
strange  creatures  with  a  bit  of  the  Congo  forest 
that  they  inhabit. 

Wildfowl  Rearing. 

So  many  shooting-men  are  now  rearing  wild 
ducks  each  season  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  stock  of  wildfowl  in  Great  Britain 
ought  to  be  showing  some  signs  of  increase. 
The  Shooting  Times  says  that  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  birds 
reared  by  any  one  do  not  get  killed,  and,  al¬ 
though  some  of  these  may  come  to  a  bad  end, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  others  es¬ 
cape  being  killed  altogether.  *  *  * 

Hand-reared  birds  that  escape  being  killed  each 
season  must  leave  their  mark  and  go  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  wild  stock.  Wild  ducks  reared  in 
private  waters  require  rather  careful  handling 
just  now,  for  this  is  the  time  when  they  are  apt 
to  stray  from  home  if  they  are  not  carefully 
looked  after  or  are  too  much  disturbed.  On  the 
one  hand,  however,  feeding  is  very  necessary 
to  keep  the  birds  at  home,  while  on  the  other 
the  danger  of  overfeeding  is  to  be  guarded 
against.  Keepers,  in  their  anxiety  to  prevent 
their  birds  from 'Starving,  are  often  only  too 
liable  to  give  them  more  food  than  is  good  for 
them,  with  the  result  that  the  birds  become 
sluggish  from  too  much  fatness  and  refuse  to 
fly  when  they  are  wanted  to.  Wild  ducks  should 
be  made  to  work  for  their  living  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  this  is  best  achieved  by  making  them 
accustomed  to  be  fed  in  turn  in  two  or  three 
different  places  on  the  property,  so  that  they 
are  continually  flying  from  one  place  to  the 
other  in  search  of  food.  Maize  must  be  given 
very  sparingly,  barley  being  the  best  staple  food 
just  now,  though  any  old  rubbish  from  the 
rickyard  thrown  down  about  the  banks  and 
margins  of  pond  or  stream  will  keep  the  birds 
busy  and  go  a  long  way  toward  feeding  them. 
The  longer  shooting  can  be  put  off,  the  better, 
so  far  as  sport  in  concerned,  as  the  birds  do 
not  attain  their  full  wing-power  till  the  middle 
of  October  or  a  little  later.  Shooting  should 
not  be  permitted  more  than  once  a  week,  and 
at  other  times  no  one  but  the  keeper  should 
go  near  the  birds. 
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An  Autumn  Evening 


A  hell-diver,  swimming  with  rubbery  ease 
across  the  creek,  approached  the  stolid  decoys, 
eyed  them  suspiciously  for  a  moment,  then 
sank  gradually  below  the  surface,  to  reappear 
only  when  well  out  of  range.  Away  up  in  the 
great  arch  of  the  sky  two  red-shouldered  hawks, 
mere  specks  against  the  cloudless  blue,  swung 
in  intersecting  circles,  their  screams  coming 
down  faint  and  softened  by  tbe  distance. 

All  about  me  stretched  the  broad  meadows, 
brown  and  yellow  and  green  in  countless  shades 
and  variations,  basking  in  the  mellow  sunshine 
of  mid-afternoon.  Even  the  stream  seemed 
drowsing  under  the  spell  of  Indian  .summer  as 
it  wound  away  northward  in  shining  curves  to¬ 
ward  the  red  and  gold  of  a  distant  group  of 
swamp  maples,  standing  out  in  soft  relief 
against  the  smoky  background  of  the  Palisades. 

Years  ago,  when  ducks  were  more  plentiful 
than  now,  these  same  Hackensack  meadows 
afforded  soipe  very  pretty  shooting  and  the  old- 
timers  tell  of  big  bags  of  teal,  blacks  and  mal¬ 
lards,  and,  when  a  heavy  southeaster  drove  in 
the  open-water  birds,  of  bluebills  and  redheads. 
But  the  increase  in  the  number  of  gunners  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  ducks  have 
changed  all  that,  and  now  every  bird  you  get 
must  be  fairly  earned  by  long  and  patient  work. 
In  October  and  November  a  good  many  black 
ducks  still  come  in  to  the  marshes  to  spend  the 
night,  but  constant  pursuit  has  made  them 
wary  to  a  degree,  and  before  dawn  they  are 
gone  again,  scattering  to  their  daylight  resorts 
along  the  Hudson,  not  to  return  till  long  after 
the  sun  has  disappeared  behind  the  western 
hills.  Many  a  time  when  it  had  become  too 
dark  to  shoot,  I  have  picked  up  the  stools  after 
a  fruitless  wait-  in  the  blind,  and  paddling 
quietly  homeward  through  the  night,  have  heard 
the  zvhew-whcw-whew  of  strong  wings  as  flock 
after  flock  arrived,  and  the  occasional  reedy 
quack  of  some  wary  old  drake  as  he  circled 
about  looking  for  a  safe  place  to  light. 

The  afternoon  of  which  I  write  was  too  warm 
and  windless  to  be  theoretically  good  for  duck 
shooting,  but  as  there  happened  to  be  nothing 
else  to  do,  I  launched  the  canoe  about  two 
o’clock,  and  with  half-a-dozen  decoys  in  the 
bow,  paddled  off  up  the  broad  creek  with  the 
rising  tide.  It  was  mighty  pleasant  out  there 
in  the  sunshine,  and  for  a  couple  of  miles  I 
idled  contentedly  along,  satisfied  with  just  be¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air.  Where  an  island  of  broken 
wild  rice  stems  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  channel 
the  canoe  was  turned  aside  into  a  smaller  branch 
creek,  and  paddling  up  this  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  where  it  widened  into  a  broad  slough,  I  put 
out  the  decoys  and  then  started  in  to  build  a 
blind.  By  four  o’clock  this  was  finished,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  sit  back  comfortably 
and  wait  for  the  hoped-for  birds. 

As  the  sun  approached  the  horizon  flocks  of 
redwings  and  grackles  passed  overhead  on  the 
way  to  their  roosting  places,  and  as  the  gray  of 
evening  commenced  to  spread  over  the  eastern 


sky,  I  sat  up  and  began  to  take  notice.  It  was 
really  too  early  to  expect  anything  to  be  doing, 
but  when  birds  are  so  scarce  one  does  not  like 
to  risk  losing  a  shot.  Gradually  the  dusk  closed 
in  over  the  marshes  and  the  air  grew  damp  and 
chill.  Then,  just  as  nearby  objects  began  to 
blurr  in  the  failing  light,  there  came  a  ques¬ 
tioning  quack  from  away  off  to  the  left.  An¬ 
other  bird  answered  behind  me  and  presently 
the  soft  whistling  of  wings  sounded  overhead, 
then  died  away  in  the  gloom.  They  had  passed 
well  out  of  range,  but  had  evidently  noticed  the 
decoys,  so  I  waited  motionless  for  their  re¬ 
turn.  For  perhaps  five  minutes  I  crouched  ex¬ 
pectantly  in  the  blind,  when  suddenly  three  dark 
objects  showed  against  the  glowing  west,  and 
with  set  wings,  headed  for  the  decoys.  As 
they  came  two  were  almost  in  line,  and  the 
spreading  lead  from  the  barrel  covered  both. 
The  other  towered  like  lightning,  and  though  I 
held  well  above  him,  not  even  a  feather 
answered  the  second  shot. 

The  two  sharp  reports  had  aroused  all  the 
birds  in  the  neighborhood,  and  from  several 
directions  sounded  startled  quacks  and  splash- 
ings  as  other  ducks  took  wing  and  circled  aim¬ 
lessly  about.  Several  flocks  passed  close 
enough  for  me  to  hear  the  hiss  of  their  wings, 
but  only  a  single  bird  came  within  sight,  and  he 
paid  the  penalty  for  his  rashness  by  tumbling 
with  a  satisfying  smash  into  the  cattails  beside 
the  blind. 

The  last  pale  yellow  of  the  sunset  was  fast 
fading  from  the  sky,  and  it  grew  too  dark  to 
shoot.  Quietly  I  pulled  the  canoe  out  of  its 
hiding  place  in  the  grass,  found  the  dead  birds 
after  a  few  minutes’  search,  and  picking  up  the 
decoys,  slid  away  down  the  star-lit  stream.  The 
full  moon  rose  above  the  Palisades,  and  as  the 
soft  light  flooded  the  valley  the  boat  house 
loomed  up  ahead,  weird  and  ghostly  in  the 
silence.  Robert  S.  Lemmon. 


In  Old  Virginia. 

Clarksville,  Va.,  Oct.  25. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  To  the  shooting  and  hunting  men  I 
wish  to  state  as  game  warden  that  there  is  the 
largest  crop  of  partridges  and  quail  in  Southern 
Virginia  on  the  Dan,  Staunton  and  Roanoke 
rivers  that  we  have  had  in  ten  years,  and  we 
have  more  wild  turkeys  here  near  the  town  of 
Clarksville  than  we  have  had  in  fifteen  years.  I 
think  at  least  125  wild  turkeys  have  been  raised 
within  twelve  miles  of  this  town. 

I  attribute  the  great  increase  of  game  to  the 
breaking  up  last  summer  of  rabbit  and  hare  hunt¬ 
ing  by  a  worthless  class  of  people,  mostly  ne¬ 
groes.  There  has  been  a  great  many  deer  raised 
on  these  rivers  this  time.  The  hunting  season 
opens  Nov.  1  and  closes  Feb.  1.  During  this 
time  we  have  got  great  sport  laid  up  for  us — 
wild  turkey,  quail,  deer,  wild  goose  and  ducks 
here,  and  more  rabbits  than  a  man  can  carry,  and 
fox  hunting.  It  has  been  several  years  since  our 
Northern  hunters  have  had  a  good  year’s  hunt¬ 
ing  here,  but  this  will  be  one  of  the  best  we 
have  had  in  ten  years.  L.  H.  Yancey. 


Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi. 

A  series  of  letters  written  to  relatives  by  a  sportsman 
sojourning  at  a  camp  on  the  Grasse  River  in  the  North 
Woods. 

XI. — THE  FINAL  HUNT — DUCICS  AND  BUCKS. 

We  went  on  our  last  deer  hunt  of  the  trip 
yesterday,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  an  occasion 
long  to  be  remembered.  The  day  broke  clear 
and  cold,  with  a  brisk  norther  blowing.  The 
leaves  were  ankle  deep,  dry  and  noisy.  There 
was  little  to  warrant  the  hope  that  we  would  be 
successful  in  our  quest  for  deer  with  horns. 
But  the  mating  season  is  at  hand  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  “pawings,”  as  Uncle  Hi  calls  them,  told 
us  that  the  bucks  were  abroad  and  in  their  prime. 
Because  of  the  wind  we  went  north  to  Hard¬ 
wood  Island  and  separated  after  agreeing  to 
meet  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the'  island  and  close  to  the  river.  Not 
a  deer  did  we  see,  and  when  we  reached  our 
meeting  place  we  exchanged  condolences  and 
then  started  over  the  rocks  to  the  river  trail. 
As  we  approached  a  brook  we  discovered  three 
great  black  ducks  in  a  setback.  As  they  turned 
to  rise  against  the  wind  I  fired  my  rifle  at  one 
of  them,  but  missed.  Up  the  river  they  flew, 
and  silently  and  wearily  we  followed  them  to¬ 
ward  camp. 

We  had  covered  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  distance  when  my  ear  detected  a  loud  quack¬ 
ing  out  in  the  river.  We  stopped  and  listened 
and  the  quacking  became  more  vehement  for  a 
moment  and  then  all  was  still.  Although  there 
was  an  almost  impassable  thicket  between  us 
and  the  marsh  meadow  through  which  the  river 
flowed,  I  told  Charlie  I  would  try  to  make  my 
way  through  it  with  a.  hope  of  getting  another 
shot  at  the  ducks.  On  hands  and  knees  I  crawled 
through  that  jungle,  the  twigs  whipping  my  face 
until  the  blood  came.  As  I  approached  the  river 
I  sought  the  ducks,  but  could  not  locate  them 
in  the  semi-darkness.  I  turned  to  make  my  way 
back  to  the  trail  and  as  I  searched  for  an  open¬ 
ing  through  the  thicket  I  detected  something 
moving  up  the  river  some  ten  rods  away  and 
close  to  an  alder  bush.  Dropping  on  hands  and 
knees  I  gained  the  cover  of  a  large  bush  and 
discovered  that  a  big  buck  was  hooking  the 
alder  bush  or  sharpening  his  horns.  I  fired  at 
him  and  he  fell.  Elated,  I  leaped  a  little  brook 
that  crossed  the  marsh  just  in  front  of  me.  As 
I  landed  on  the  other  side  I  saw  a  deer  running 
across  the  meadow  and  directly  toward  the  trail 
on  which  I  knew  Charlie  was  waiting.  Think¬ 
ing  that  this  was  the  same  buck  I  had  just 
knocked  down,  I  took  quick  aim  and  fired,  but 
he  continued  to  run  toward  the  thicket.  Fear¬ 
ful  of  hitting  Charlie  if  I  fired  again,  I  called 
to  him  and  told  him  a  deer  was  running  toward 
him.  I  distinctly  heard  the  click  as  he  pulled 
the  hammer  back  and  I  knelt  down  to  be  out  of 
range.  Breathlessly  I  waited  for  him  to  shoot, 
but  he  did  not.  In  a  few  moments  he  called  to 
me,  “Your  deer  is  up  here  by  the  trail  and  he 
is  dead.” 

Pleased  beyond  measure  I  turned  to  look  at  the 
bush  from  whence  the  buck  started,  and  there, 
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to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  another  deer  lying. 
Well,  that  was  quite  too  much.  In  ten  seconds, 
with  two  shots  and  with  the  wind  blowing  a  gale 
directly  from  me  to  the  deer,  I  had  killed  two 
fine  bucks.  That  was  a  record,  I  suppose,  to  in¬ 
vite  the  pompous  strut  of  pride,  but  some  way  I 
did  not  feel  that  way.  Had  I  known  that  there 
were  two  deer  I  should  have  let  the  second  one 
go  its  way  unharmed,  for  we  did  not  need  so 
much  meat. 

Before  we  dressed  the  bucks  we  discovered 
that  they  had  been  fighting,  and  that  the  second 
one  had  been  concealed  from  me  by  the  thick 
alder  bushes.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  un¬ 
certain  light  of  a  late  fall  evening,  will  acquit 
me,  I  hope,  of  the  charge  of  committing  useless 
slaughter.  None  of  the  meat  will  be  wasted,  for 
Uncle  Hi  will  smoke  it  and  use  it  during  the 
winter.  Uncle  Hi  tells  me  that  hereafter  I  must 
use  only  a  broom  stick  while  at  large  in  the 
woods. 

'1'he  eve  of  winter  has  fallen  on  the  mountains. 
The  leaves  are  entirely  off  every  tree  and  shrub, 
and  the  towering  branches  reach  out  into  space, 
gaunt  and  brown.  Ice  forms  nightly  in  the  dead 
waters  and  on  the  ponds,  and  the  sun,  when  it 
penetrates  the  gray  sky,  lacks  warmth.  Uncle 
Hi  says:  “Nater’s  long  night  is  failin’.”  Let 
him  tell  you  about  it  in  his  own  way: 

“People  come  in  here  an’  they  say  they  don’t 
like  October  and  November,  ’cause  everything 
is  dyin’.  That  isn’t  the  way  to  look  at  it,  to  my 
mind,  boys.  Nothin’  is  dyin’,  but  nater  is  jest 
goin’  to  sleep.  Nater  works  hard  to  do  her 
duty  durin’  her  day,  which  reaches  from  April 
to  December.  Then  she  gits  ready  for  her  night, 
which  reaches  from  December  to  April.  First 
she  dresses  herself  in  the  most  beautiful  colors 
—purple  an’  red  an’  yellow  an’  brown  an’  all  the 
others.  When  this  is  done  she  pulls  the  snow- 
white  cover  up  over  her  an’  dreams  of  the  day 
that’s  cornin’.  No,  boys,  nothin’  is  dyin  at  this 
time  o’  year,  as  some  say.  Nater  is  jest  a  purty 
woman  goin’  to  sleep.” 

Is  not  that  a  pretty  and  poetic  idea?  And  it 
comes  from  this  uncultured  son  of  the  forest. 
Do  you  know  that  I  feel  much  better  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  than  I  did  before  I  met 
Uncle  Hi. 

Three  days  hence  we  will  bid  farewell  to  the 
little  log  hut,  to  the  woods  and  streams,  to  the 
mountains  and  to  Uncle  Hi.  It  will  be  a  part¬ 
ing  that  will  pull  at  my  heart  strings,  for  I  was 
weary  when  I  came  here,  and  I  was  taken  in 
and  given  a  new  lease  of  life. 

XII.— RETROSPECT. 

Heigh-ho!  How  time  does  gallop!  Twenty 
long  years  have  passed  since  my  investment  in 
health  occasioned  these  letters — twenty  years  of 
toil  and  struggle,  but  the  investment  is  still  pay¬ 
ing  fair  dividends.  At  least  I  have  gained 
twenty  years  of  life  and  good  health,  whereas 
at  the  beginning  I  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
losing  one,  and  I  already  had  lost  the  other. 
More  than  this,  I  demonstrated  to  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  at  least  that  the  great  outdoors  truth¬ 
fully  says,  “Come  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,”  and  “if  ye  be  sick  I  will 
heal  you.”  There  is  no  sanitarium  to  compare 
with  the  first  temples  of  God,  and  there  is  no 
physic  so  potent  as  the  breath  of  the  wilderness. 
When  I  went  to  the  woods  I  carried  a  box  filled 
with  the  decoctions  of  my  physician.  When  I 


returned  from  the  woods  I  carried  the  same  box 
with  the  same  contents,  untouched.  In  addition, 
twenty-six  pounds  of  excellent  and  necessary 
adipose  tissue  were  added  to  my  possessions,  and 
the  wasting  malady  that  had  pulled  me  down 
was  gone  forever.  Twice  a  year  trips  have  been 
made  to  the  woods  since  that  memorable  one. 
I  now  weigh  189  pounds  and  my  personal  medi¬ 
cal  expenses  during  the  entire  period  will  not 
aggregate  $10.  All  of  this  by  way  of  argument 
to  those  who,  feeling  the  pangs  that  surely  ac¬ 
company  a  strenuous  business  life,  know  not 
what  to  do. 

The  twenty  years  tell  still  another  story  as 
well.  Uncle  Hi  long  since  went  to  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.  The  last  time  I  hunted  with 
him  he  talked  sadly  of  leaving  the  woods  for¬ 
ever,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  when  his  time 
came  to  die  the  angel  would  find  him  in  the 
open.  I  later  learned  that  he  died  while  sitting 
under  a  tree  beside  the  roadway  that  passed  his 
home.  The  old  log  cabin  that  was  his  woods 
camp  for  half  a  century  has  been  fed  to  the 
flames,  and  the  territory  over  which  the  old  man 
hunted  and  trapped  is  now  the  property  of  an 
outing  club.  Nine  cabins,  a  club  house,  a  keep¬ 
er’s  lodge,  an  ice  house,  barns,  etc.,  now  occupy 
the  little  clearing  and  the  adjacent  ridge.  A 
team  of  horses  furnish  communication  with  the 
railroad  and  a  cow  has  supplanted  the  condensed 
milk  can.  Even  the  stacks  of  succulent  flapjacks 
that  used  to  hurtle  from  maker  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer,  through  a  haze  of  griddle  smoke,  now 
are  served  in  a  neat  dining  room  by  a  spick  and 
span  waitress. 

In  the  woods  there  are  lumber  and  tote  roads, 
and  the  scars  of  axes  and  saws  offend  the  eyes. 
Malice  and  carelessness  have  also  invaded  the 
sacred  places,  as  the  broad,  black  trails  of  forest 
fires  tell  all  too  plainly.  But  it  is  still  a  blessed 
place.  The  woods  are  still  beautiful  and  not 
empty  of  game,  the  river  still  offers  the  finest 
fishing,  the  pure  air  is  there  to  cleanse  the  lungs 
and  quicken  the  lagging  heart,  and  the  outing 
club  is  made  up  of  the  best  and  kindliest  of 
men.  We,  Charlie  and  I,  have  a  little  cabin 
there  of  three  rooms — a  big  sitting  room  down 
stairs  and  two  sleeping  rooms  overhead.  In  the 
sitting  room  is  a  great  open  fire-place  capable 
of  accommodating  a  four-foot  log.  We  have 
easy  chairs,  pictures  and  books,  for,  as  we  grow 
older,  the  rougher  camp  life  does  not  appeal  to 
us  as  it  once  did.  Far  afield  we  go  by  day,  it 
is  true,  but  when  the  twilight  falls,  the  cabin 
with  its  warmth  and  cheer,  pulls  us  thither  with 
resistless  force.  We  get  a  lot  of  rest  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  that  little  cabin  away  from  men  and  things 
of  the  world.  So  each  spring  and  each  autumn 
finds  us  there,  despite  the  fact  that  we  often 
plan  to  go  to  the  other  haunts  of  game  and  fish, 
and  when  the  wind  fairies  are  singing  in  the 
pines  and  the  night  birds  are  calling,  we  sit,  four 
feet  on  the  fender,  and  dream  the  dream  of 
years.  Fred  L.  Purdy. 

Deer  in  White  Plains. 

A  large  deer  was  seen  on  Oct.  29  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Keeley  Institute  at  White  Plains. 
It  fed  for  some  little  time  on  the  lawn,  and  then 
alarmed  started  off  down  the  street.  It  was  seen 
on  Davis  avenue,  White  Plains,  where,  when 
chased  by  dogs,  it  took  a  cross  country  route 
through  gardens  and  over  fences,  at  one  place 
sailing  over  a  board  fence  ten  feet  high. 


“American  Game  Bird  Shooting.” 

Under  this  title  the  Forest  and  Stream  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  will  issue  during  November  a 
companion  volume  to  “American  Duck  Shoot¬ 
ing,”  also  by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  all  sportsmen. 

It  treats  of  the  upland  game  of  North  America, 
by  which  is  meant  those  birds  in  which  the  point¬ 
ing  dog  acts  as  assistant  to  the  gunner.  These 
birds  are  the  woodcock  and  snipe,  all  the  various 
quails  and  different  grouse  with  which  America 
is  so  splendidly  provided,  and  the  wild  turkeys. 

The  plan  and  scope  of  the  book  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  that  of  “American  Duck  Shooting,” 
which  met  with  such  a  cordial  welcome  from 
American  gunners.  All  who  pursue  wild  creat¬ 
ures,  whether  with  rifle,  shotgun,  fishing  rod  or 
camera,  know  that  to  succeed  in  securing  results 
the  habits  of  the  game  must  be  learned,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  live  their  lives  understood. 
He  who  wishes  to  get  close  to  the  wild  creatures 
must  meet  them  on  their  own  ground.  For  this 
reason  the  first  portion  of  this  book,  like  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  habits 
of  the  various  game  birds,  including  the  food  on 
which  they  subsist,  their  seasonal  movements  and 
their  habits  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  its  second  part,  the  book  tells  of  the  various 
ways  by  which  all  the  different  game  birds  are 
pursued  and  taken.  It  gives  accounts  of  the 
shooting  of  each  of  the  different  species,  except 
of  course  those  which,  like  the  Canada  grouse, 
Franklin’s  grouse  and  some  of  the  ptarmigan, 
are  really  never  pursued  for  sport,  though  often 
killed  in  great  numbers  for  food  by  natives  or 
by  travelers  through  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Arctic  circle 
to  the  Gulf,  and  almost  as  far  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  In  this  wide  terrtory  there  are 
many  game  birds  living  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  pursued  in  ways  adapted  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  found.  Shooters 
who  have  read  the  account  of  the  various  forms 
of  wildfowl  shooting  in  “American  Duck  Shoot¬ 
ing”  will  hardly  have  need  to  have  the  variety 
and  attractiveness  of  these  accounts  pointed  out 
to  them.  In  this  second  part  of  the  book,  under 
the  general  head,  “Aids  to  Shooting”  are  taken 
up  the  guns  and  loads  that  the  sportsman  should 
use,  the  dogs  that  he  should  employ  as  assistants 
and  the  clothing  that  he  should  wear  to  get  the 
most  comfort  out  of  his  shooting  excursions. 

The  third  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  shooting  of  the  future.  It  takes  a  look  back¬ 
ward  over  an  interesting  past,  now  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  for  the  selfish  and  wasteful  destruction 
which  took  place,  and  under  this  head  is  a  good 
deal  of  history  dealing  with  the  introduction  of 
foreign  birds  into  America,  showing  what  they 
have  done  here  and  pointing  out  that  our  efforts 
to  restock  our  covers  have  been  aimless  and  un¬ 
intelligent.  Following  this  comes  an  interesting 
account  of  various  transplantations  of  native 
birds  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  another, 
most  of  which  will  be  wholly  new  to  the  shooters 
of  the  present  day.  Another  section  of  this  third 
part  tells  of  successful  efforts  to  rear  in  domesti¬ 
cation  the  native  birds  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
and  which  we  have  so  neglected  for  foreign 
species.  Truly  American  sportsmen  have  run 
off  after  strange  gods,  but  we  have  faith  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  native  birds  will  come  to  their 
own  again. 


Nov.  5,  1910.] 
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The  new  book  is  richly  illustrated.  It  has 
colored  plates  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  bob- 
white  quail,  and  forty-eight  full  page  black  and 
white  illustrations,  showing  portraits  of  different 
game  birds  and  hunting  scenes,  together  with  a 
number  of  cuts  in  the  text. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  the  “American  Duck 
Shooting” — nearly  600  pages.  Its  price  is  $3.50 
net  and  postage  twenty-five  cents  extra. 

All  upland  gunners,  and  all  who  possess 
“American  Duck  Shooting,”  will  need  this  com¬ 
panion  volume  which  is  not  less  interesting  and 
useful. 


North  Carolina  Game. 

Raleigh,  N.  G,  Nov.  i. — ■ Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Except  in  a  very  few  counties — Meck¬ 
lenburg  among  the  number — the  hunting  season 
all  over  North  Carolina  began  to-day.  Reports 
from  a  large  area  show  that  partridges  are  more 
abundant  than  for  several  years.  Though  the 
summer  was  in  large  part  rainy,  there  were  no 
great  floods,  and  the  birds  generally  are  well 
grown.  By  partridges  quail  are  meant,  since  the 
latter  word  is  never  used  in  this  State  except  by 
people  from  the  North  and  West. 

Great  numbers  of  robins  summered  and  bred 
here  this  year.  They  were  plentiful  near  Raleigh 
in  mid  July.  In  September  they  were  to  be  seen 
in  flocks ;  with  them  nearly  always  were  numbers 
of  their  good  friends,  the  golden  woodpeckers. 
The  first  week  in  October  more  than  a  hundred 
of  these  last  were  seen  in  the  woods  near 
Raleigh.  The  fact  that  no  shooting  whatever  is 
now  permitted  in  this  section  between  March  15 
and  Nov.  i  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  in 
making  birds  of  all  kinds  gentler. 

Curator  Brimley,  of  the  State  Museum,  has  at 
last  put  in  position  a  notable  and  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  ducks  from  North  Carolina  waters, 
and  they  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
sportsman.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
State  can  show  so  great  a  variety.  As  the  birds 
are  all  in  one  case,  swimming  or  walking  on  the 
shore,  there  is  an  admirable  opportunity  for  their 
study.  A  swan  and  a  goose  are  shown  in  the 
act  of  alighting  among  their  smaller  friends  with 
stiffened  wings,  bodies  well  thrown  back  and  feet 
spread  as  far  as  their  webs  will  permit. 

The  fox  hunting  in  this  vicinity  was  unusually 
good  last  season,  and  many  people  from  the 
North  enjoyed  it.  Mr.  Twitty,  of  Buffalo,  will 
be  here  again  for  the  winter  with  his  horses  and 
hounds.  A  number  of  people  from  Pinehurst 
will  take  part  in  the  hunts,  the  meets  taking 
place  at  the  bungalow  of  Dr.  James  Rogers,  at 
Milburnie,  six  miles  from  here  on  the  Neuse 
River,  where  the  Lake  Mischew  Hunt  Club  has 
its  headquarters.  Foxes  are  numerous,  as  in 
addition  to  those  already  in  this  section  sixty 
young  ones  were  turned  loose  in  the  summer, 
and  these  have  been  frequently  seen.  Dr.  Rogers 
has  a  very  fine  pack  of  hounds.  Readers  of 
Forest  and  Stream  who  may  come  here  will  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoy  the  hunting  as  well  as  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  Southern  friends,  for  true  sportsmen 
are  always  given  a  hearty  welcome  to  Raleigh. 

Fred  A.  Olds. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada ,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


The  New  Interstate  Park. 

On  Oct.  29  the  deeds  to  the  Harriman  tract 
and  the  Bear  Mountain  tract,  and  $1,000,000  in 
cash  were  transferred  to  the  Palisades  Inter¬ 
state  Park  Commission.  These  splendid  gifts 
will  become  the  property  of  the  people  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  forever  when  the  voters 
of  New  York  State  shall  have  performed  their 
part  on  Election  Day;  that  is,  by  voting  in  favor 
of  the  $2,500,000  bond  issue  which  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  transaction.  That  they  will  do 
this  is  practically  certain,  for  no  opposition  to 
the  plan  has  been  raised,  and  the  benefits  to 
them  and  their  descendants  are  so  great  that  it 
is  inconceivable  that  anyone  should  oppose  the 
question. 

A  large  number  of  people  who  have  been 
prominent  in  the  work  of  preserving  the  Pali¬ 
sades  of  the  Hudson  met  at  the  foot-  of  Bear 
Mountain  last  Saturday  on  the  abandoned  site 
of  the  State  prison,  and  witnessed  the  formal 
transfer  of  ownership  of  many  acres  of  land 
and  a  fortune  in  cash,  once  private  and  State 
property,  now  the  property  of  the  people  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  be  held*in  trust 
for  them  by  the  Interstate  Palisades  Park  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  day  was  a  glorious  one,  the  setting  one 
of  the  grandest  to  be  found  anywhere,  with  the 
Hudson  River  below  and  the  rugged  hills  above 
and  about,  painted  in  the  gorgeous  colors  of 
autumn.  But,  reminding  those  gathered  there 
of  what  might  have  been — what  would  have 
been — a  perpetual  eyesore,  were  to  be  seen  the 
desecrating  marks  of  the  preparatory  work  of 
the  convict  camp  ere  Governor  Hughes,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  clamor,  feeble  at  first  but  overwhel¬ 
ming  later  on,  stopped  the  building  of  the  new 
prison  and  sent  the  commission  elsewhere  in 
search  of  a  site. 

It  was  William  J.  McKay,  president  of  the 
State  Prison  Commission,  who  made  the  open¬ 
ing  address,  and  who,  on  behalf  of  his  State, 
presented  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  with 
the  title  to  the  700  acres  of  land  on  Bear  Moun¬ 
tain  which  his  commission  had  purchased  for 
the  prison  site,  now  to  be  used  by  the  outdoor 
people  of  America  as  a  great  camp  ground.  He 
reviewed  the  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
leading  up  to  the  fight  in  which  the  Hessians, 
encamped  on  the  tract,  retreated  before  the 
Americans,  leaving  their  camp  equipage  and 
their  dead  behind  them.  His  commission,  he 
said,  had  also  been  routed  but  had  retreated  in 
more  orderly  form  to  its  new  site  at  Wingdale, 
taking  its  belongings  with  it.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  a  generous  response  for  funds  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  commission’s  plans. . 

The  gift  was  received  for  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sion  by  J.  Du  Pratt  White,  its  secretary,  who 
read  letters  from  former  Governor  Hughes,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mayor  Gaynor. 

Adjutant-General  Verbeck,  representing  Gov¬ 
ernor  White,  personally  thanked  Mrs.  Harri¬ 
man  and  other  donors  for  their  generosity,  the 
flags  of  the  United  States,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  hoisted  on  a  staff  nearby  by  the 
Misses  Carroll  Harriman  and  Dorothy  Perkins, 
a  battery  from  West  Point  fired  nineteen  guns, 
and  Averill  W.  Harriman  presented  the  deed  to 
the  10,000-acre  Harriman  tract  and  a  check  for 
$1,000,000  from  his  mother,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harri¬ 
man,  in  these  words : 


“In  accordance  with  a  long  cherished  plan  of 
my  father  to  give  to  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  use  of  the  people  a  portion  of  the  Arden 
estate,  and  acting  in  behalf  of  my  mother,  I  now 
present  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Palisades 
Park  the  land  comprising  the  gift.  I  also  hand 
you  my  mother’s  contribution  to  the  expense  of 
future  developments  of  the  Harriman  Park.  It 
is  her  hope  and  mine  that  through  all  the  years 
to  come  the  health  and  happiness  of  future 
generations  will  be  advanced  by  these  gifts.” 

In  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  State  to  Mrs. 
Harriman  and  the  other  donors,  President 
George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  Park  Commission, 
said: 

“Beyond  all  doubt  this  day  is  to  be  a  historic 
one,  for  it  marks  the  veritable  beginning  of 
what  will  certainly  become  one  of  the  largest, 
most  beautiful,  and  practical  recreation  grounds 
in  all  the  world. 

“For  ten  years  persistent  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  and  to  acquire  by  purchase  the  entire 
face  of  the  Palisades  from  Fort  Lee  to  Nyack. 
This  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  title  to 
this  long  stretch  of  unsurpassed  scenery  is  now 
vested  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  all  question  of  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  being  destroyed  is  forever  disposed  of 
and  the  matchless  grandeur  of  this  section  pre¬ 
served  for  the  people  of  all  time. 

“When  the  Palisades  Commission  took  up 
its  work  ten  years  ago  the  Palisades  were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  except  as  viewed  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  were  rarely  visited  by  any  one.  As 
the  blasting  was  stopped  the  cliffs  were  made 
somewhat  accessible  to  the  people  of  New  \ork 
and  New  Jersey,  and  in  increasing  numbers  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  people  have  come  to  use 
this  district  for  park  purposes. 

“During  the  season  of  1909  over  1,000  permits 
were  issued  to  various  people  to  have  picnics 
and  camps  along  the  shore.  During  the  season 
just  closed  about  the  same  number  of  permits 
were  issued,  and  it  is  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000  people  enjoyed  the  shores  of  the 
Palisades  during  their  holidays  and  Sundays. 
In  addition,  many  hundreds  visited  the  district 
for  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 

“The  natural  and  uninterrupted  pathway  from 
New  York  city  to  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  river;  for  on  this  strip  of  land, 
running  from  a  point  opposite  Grant’s  1  omb 
to  Nyack,  can  be  constructed  a  roadway  with¬ 
out  a  single  intersecting  .street. - 
“As  the  Palisades  Park  Commission  was  com¬ 
pleting  its  work  of  acquiring  the  face  of  the 
Palisades,  and  contemplating  the  construction 
of  this  roadway,  Mrs.  Harriman  made  her  price¬ 
less  offer  to  the  State  of  New  York  of.  10,000 
acres  of  land  and  $1,000,000  for  a  great  State 
park. 

“It  was  further  able  to  secure  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  of  $500,000, 
and  was  able  to  induce  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  $2,500,000  of 
bonds,  subject  to  a  favorable  vote  by  the  people 
at  the  November  elections — the  proceeds  of  this 
bond  issue  to  be  used  in  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  park.  The  several  contributions 
enumerated  above,  including  that  of  New  Jersey, 
and  aggregating  about  $3,125,000,  are  con- 
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ditioned,  however,  on  the  people  of  New  York 
voting  favorably  on  the  $2,500,000  bond  issue 
proposition  on  the  8th  of  next  month. 

“If  such  a  favorable  vote  obtains,  then  the 
commission  will  immediately  be  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  something  over  $5,500,000.  This  money 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
blasting  that  is  now  going  on  at  Hook  Moun¬ 
tain  and  other  places  in  that  neighborhood  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  for  build¬ 
ing  a  roadway  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palisades,  from  Fort  Lee  to 
Nyack;  for  connecting  that  roadway  with  other 
roads  that  will  lead  directly  into  the  great  do¬ 
main  which  Mrs.  Harriman  has  this  day 
formally  presented  to  the  State. 

“This  land,  in  turn,  will  be  connected,  through 

^her  purchases,  with  the  700-acre  tract  of  land 
At  Bear  Mountain,  which  has  to-day  b  ien  turned 
over  to  the  Palisades  Commission  b}  !he  Prison 
Commission,  said  land,  by  an  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  last  winter,  having  been  aba  floned  as  a 
prison  site.  This  Bear  Mountain  tract  runs 
down  directly  to  the  Hudson  R’cer  at  Bear 
Mountain,  where  an  excellent  landing  can  easily 
be  constructed;  so  that  the  entire  park  district 
can  be  made  accessible  both  by  land  and  water. 

“Only  the  few  of  us  who  have  thus  far  had 
the  good  fortune  to  become  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  tract  of  land,  through  oc¬ 
casional  visits  to  it,  realize  its  great  natural 
beauty  and  have  obtained  some  small  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  a  priceless  gift  is  being  offered  to 
the  millions  of  people  who  are  living  so  close 
at  hand.” 

_ _ \ 

Hunting  in  the  West. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  24. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Already  large  numbers  of  North¬ 
ern-bred  ducks  are  making  their  appearances 
on  the  local  marshes  and  hunters  look  upon  this 
as  an  indication  that  there  will  be  an  early 
winter  season  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Canvasbacks,  bluebills  and  scaup  ducks  are  the 
last  to  come  down  from  the  North,  but  many 
of  each  of  these  varieties  have  been  killed,  to 
the  surprise  of  sportsmen  who  usually  do  not 
expect  to  see  any  of  these  until  November.  A 
heavy  rain  fell  here  recently,  but  this  has  not 
interfered  with  hunting  in  the  least,  as  the 
ground  everywhere  was  so  dry  that  it  drank  up 
the  moisture  and  no  pools  were  formed.  The 
birds  left  the  marshes  during  the  storm,  but  re¬ 
turned  when  it  was  found  that  water  could  not 
be  found  elsewhere. 

Owners  of  preserves  in  the  Suisun  marshes 
are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
compelled  to  feed  the  birds  there  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  that  viciniy,  there  being  a  lack  of 
natural  food.  It  is  asserted  that  carp,  or  Ger¬ 
man  hog-fish,  as  they  are  called  here,  have  be¬ 
come  so  numerous  that  they  are  eating  the 
natural  food  of  the  ducks.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  now  of  San  Francisco,  'has  taken  up  duck 
shooting  and  made  his  initial  appearance  on 
the  Stewart  Club  preserve  near  Denverton, 
where  he  bagged  twenty  fine  birds.  Governor 
Gillet  has  been  out  a  number  of  times  and  usually 
hunts  at  the  Allegre  Club  grounds  near  Teal 
Station.  Chief  of  Police  Seymour,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  also  an  enthusiast  and  spends  a  part 
of  his  time  on  the  Chamberlain  tract  near 
Cordelia.  A.  P.  B. 


Early  Efforts  at  Game  Protection. 

From  advance  sheets  of  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting.” 

When  the  white  men  came  to  America  they 
found  wild  birds  and  animals  very  abundant. 
The  reproductive  energy  of  indigenous  species 
more  than  made  up  for  their  destruction  by 
natural  enemies.  Human  beings  were  not  numer¬ 
ous  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  land,  and 
took  only  what  they  needed.  The  balance  of 
nature  was  preserved. 

It  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of 
civilized  man  with  his  firearms,  though  for  a 
time  he  made  little  impression  on  the  life  of 
the  great  continent  to  which  he  had  come.  Birds 
and  animals  continued  abundant,  though  close 
to  the  settlements  they  were  soon  driven  away 
or  destroyed.  Thus  Josselyn,  writing  in  1671, 
tells,  as  already  said,  how  thirty  years  before 
turkeys  were  very  abundant  at  Black  Point,  now 
Scarborough,  Maine,  where  many  broods  of 
young  might  be  seen  in  a  morning,  but  that  “the 
English  and  the  Indians  have  destroyed  them,  so 
that  ’tis  very  rare  to  meet  with  a  wild  turkie  in 
the  Woods.”  This  was  only  about  fifty  years 
after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

***** 

It  was  not  until  toward  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  birds  of  the  United 
States  began  to  be  shot  for  sport.  Before  this 
the  markets  offered  inducements  to  the  thought¬ 
less  or  the  greedy  to  destroy  birds  with  great 
recklessness.  Game  birds  were  taken  in  nets, 
snares  and  traps  in  vast  numbers,  and  as  early 
as  1855  and  1856  a  writer  said :  “The  havoc  and 
slaughter,  not  only  by  the  mercenary  and  cruel, 
but  by  the  thoughtless  and  improvident,  have 
consequently  been  very  great,  both  of  birds  and 
animals,  thousands  of  buffaloes,  deer  and  hares, 
hundreds  of  wolves,  panthers  and  bears,  as  well 
as  myriads  of  partridges  and  hecatombs  of 
grouse  have  been  slain  and  trapped.  The  mar¬ 
kets  of  all  our  principal  cities  have  been  most 
bountifully  supplied  with  every  description  of 
game ;  in  fact,  filled  to  repletion  with  partridges 
and  grouse ;  not,  however,  as  many  suppose,  with 
birds  alone  coming  from  the  far,  far  West,  but 
by  incredible  numbers  of  half-starved  victims 
snared  in  our  own  and  the  neighboring  States 
or  mercilessly  shot  down,  whole  coveys  at  a 
‘blow,’  as  they  sit  huddled  together  on  the 
treacherous  snow,  stupefied  and  benumbed  with 
the  chilling  blasts  of  the  north.” 

Some  of  the  sportsmen  of  that  day  were  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  of  these  William  Henry  Herbert — 
Frank  Forrester — was  one  of  the  most  famous. 
Herbert  wrote  in  charming  style  and  professed 
high  ideals  of  sport.  His  writings  were  read 
by  all  who  were  fond  of  shooting  and  fishing 
and  exercised  a  good  influence.  Birds  at  that 
time  were  so  extremely  abundant — from  the 
point  of  view  of  to-day — that  no  one  realized 
the  importance  of  moderation  in  killing,  and  the 
bags  made  were  very  large.  Herbert  inculcated 
good  views  of  sport,  and  his  teachings  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  practice  of  his  day.  Never¬ 
theless  it  was  then  a  point  of  pride,  as  indeed 
it  still  was  at  a  very  recent  day  to  do  a  little 
better— that  is,  to  kill  a  few  more  birds — than 
your  neighbor  or  your  rival. 

Although  all  the  larger  game  birds  had  been 
exterminated  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
by  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  not  until 
the  advent  of  the  breechloader  in  America,  about 


1868  or  1869,  that  bird  shooting  began  to  be  ex¬ 
cessive  in  nearby  localities.  Yet,  by  the  middle 
of  the  following  decade,  complaints  began  to  be 
heard  of  the  scarcity  of  game.  People  who  a 
few  years  before  had  had  no  difficulty  in  killing 
thirty  birds  in  a  day  grumbled  when  they  could 
get  but  fifteen,  or  perhaps  ten,  and  found  vacant 
covers  long  known  to  be  depended  on  for  a 
certain  number  of  birds.  These  were  the  first 
warnings  of  the  scarcity  of  game  birds,  which, 
since  that  time,  we  all  have  known. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  gunners  interested 
themselves  much  in  the  question  as  to  which 
was  the  most  useful  arm,  the  breechloader  or 
the  muzzleloader.  Those  who  had  adopted  the 
new  weapon  vaunted  its  convenience  and  general 
efficiency,  while  the  more  conservative  declared 
that  the  breechloader  did  not  throw  shot  with 
the  force  of  the  muzzleloader  and  declared  that 
they  would  never  change  their  weapons. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  periodicals 
devoted  exclusively  to  shooting  and  fishing  were 
established.  These  were 1  first  the  American 
Sportsman,  which  lived  but  two  or  three  years, 
and  then  Forest  and  Stream,  which  subsequently 
absorbed  the  successor  of  the  American  Sports¬ 
man,  the  Rod  and  Gun.  'These  journals  were 
immediately  successful,  because  of  the  interest 
felt  in  their  subjects  by  the  sportsmen  and  field 
naturalists  of  that  day.  Sportsmen  had  much 
to  say  on  various  topics,  and  naturalists  wished 
to  discuss  many  matters  which  could  hardly  be 
brought  up  in  publications  devoted  strictly  to 
science.  Many  sportsmen  were  careful  and  ac¬ 
curate  observers,  possessed  of  experience  and 
education  and  writing  delightfully.  Later  a  large 
crop  of  periodicals  devoted  to  these  sports 
sprang  up,  most  of  which,  before  very  long, 
perished  for  lack  of  support,  their  places  being 
taken  by  others. 

These  earliest  periodicals,  being  directed  by 
men  of  foresight  and  experience,  urged  upon 
their  readers  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  They  preached 
game  protection  and  forest  protection,  and  while 
converting  not  a  few  of  their  readers  at  first 
made  little  or  no  impression  on  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Such  educational  work  goes  slowly  at  first, 
especially  when  the  teaching  tends  to  limit  the 
recreation  and  pleasure  of  the  public  by  urging 
them  to  practice  self  control. 

It  was  thus  many  years  before  any  definite 
results  could  be  seen  from  these  teachings,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  work  of  destruction  went 
on.  Perhaps  the  most  radical  and  most  im¬ 
portant  step  ever  taken  in  game  protection  in 
this  country  was  in  the  year  1894,  when  Forest 
and  Stream  announced  its  platform  plank,  “For¬ 
bid  the  Sale  of  Game.”  Meantime  a  constant, 
though  slow,  improvement  was  taking  place  in 
the  game  laws,  and  a  few  sportsmen,  by  earnest 
work  with  the  Legislatures,  backed  up  the  work 
which  Forest  and  Stream  had  set  on  foot. 

Meantime  sportsmen  at  large  discussed  with 
much  earnestness  the  question  of  what  should 
be  done  to  restock  the  game  covers.  The  first 
efforts  took  the  direction  of  importing  bobwhites 
from  the  South  and  turning  them  loose  in  covers 
that  had  been  shot  out.  This  was  done,  but  the 
birds  were  soon  killed  off,  for  no  one  seemed 
to  think  of  stopping  shooting.  Then  came  the 
idea  of  importing  foreign  birds,  and  about  1878 
or  1879  someone  suggested  the  importation  to 
America  of  the  Old  World  quail  (Cotnrnix),  a 
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migratory  bird  which  breeds  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  goesv  south  in  autumn,  crosses 
the  Mediterranean  and  spends  the  winter  months 
in  Africa.  These  birds  were  easily  obtained  and 
were  inexpensive.  Considerable  numbers  of 
them  were  imported.  They  appeared  to  take 
readily  to  their  new  home  and  many  of  them 
bred.  Nevertheless,  after  a  time  they  disap¬ 
peared  without  any  apparent  cause.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  that  flocks  of  them  had  flown  out  to 
sea  and  been  drowned,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  migrating  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  they  attempted  to  cross  that  body  of 
water  and  perished.  At  all  events  it  is  now 
many  years  since  one  of  these  birds  has  been 
authentically  reported  as  taken  in  America. 

Attempts  were  made  to  acclimatize  the  English 
pheasant  in  the  United  States  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  the  birds  turned  loose  in  New  Jersey 
all  disappeared.  Another  attempt  was  made  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  near  Belleville,  N.  J., 
but  again  the  birds'  disappeared.  It  is  said  that 
between  1820  and  1830  pheasants  were  turned  out 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  by  1830  the  last  of  the 
birds  seems  to  have  vanished. 

In  1880  Hon.  O.  N.  Denny,  then  United  States 
Consul  at  Tien-Tsin,  China,  shipped  some  ring¬ 
necked  pheasants  to  Oregon.  Most  of  these 
died,  but  the  following  year,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  fish  and  game  protector  of  Oregon 
for  1895-96,  another  shipment  was  made  which 
did  better,  and  these  were  set  free  on  the  ranch 
of  John  Denny,  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  in 
Lynn  county,  Oregon,  where  they  did  well  and 
increased  rapidly.  In  the  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  1885,  an  important  importation  came  to 
Portland.  These  were  again  from  Consul  Denny 
and  were  sent  to  the  people  of  Oregon  in  care 
of  a  sportsmen’s  association  of  Portland.  They 
included  several  species.  Efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Legislature  to  enact  a  law  protect¬ 
ing  them  and  to  make  a  small  appropriation  for 
their  care  until  they  could  become  established. 
The  Legislature  laughed  at  these  requests  and 
treated  them  with  so  much  scorn  as  to  create 
quite  a  little  sympathy  for  the  sportsmen’s  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  incidentally  for  the  pheasants.  The 
owner  of  Protection  Island,  in  Puget  Sound, 
offered  to  give  the  birds  a  home  and  protect 
them  if  desired,  and  they  were  turned  out  there. 

In  1882  two  hundred  pairs  of  English  pheas¬ 
ants  were  brought  to  New  York  from  England 
to  stock  Pierre  Lorillard’s  game  preserve  in 
Monmouth  county,  N.  J.  They  did  well  there, 
and  with  others  imported  later  by  Pierre  Loril- 
lard  and  Rutherford  Stuyvesant  and  turned  out 
at  various  points  in  New  Jersey  and  along  the 
border  between  that  State  and  New  York, 
stocked  in  a  limited  way  a  considerable  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  LIuds'on  River. 

In  the  year  1881,  nineteen  Chinese  pheasants 
were  imported  to  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 
and  set  free  there,  while  a  law  was  enacted  giv¬ 
ing  them  absolute  protection  for  five  years.  They 
increased  astonishingly,  so  that  when  the  closed 
time  was  ended,  there  was  excellent  shooting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Victoria,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  during  the  first  season  not  less  than 
3,000  pheasants  were  killed.  During  the  winter 
the  birds  could  be  seen,  sometimes  along  the 
roadside  and  often  in  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
were  evidently  very  abundant. 

The  introduction  of  the  pheasants  in  Oregon 
( Continued  on  page  756.) 


The  Sandhill  Crane  «f  Old. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Oct.  25 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  read  with  much  pleasure  in  a  recent 
number  of  Forest  and  Stream  the  article  on 
the  dancing  of  the  sandhill  crane,  which  took 
me  back  to  my  early  ducking  expeditions  on  the 
Lake  Creek  marshes  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reserva¬ 
tion. 

That  used  to  be  a  famous  country  for  sand¬ 
hill  cranes,  the  greatest  without  doubt  in  all  this 
part  of  the  West.  The  Lake  Creek  marshes 
were  also  the  greatest  mallard  grounds  I  ever 
visited,  even  exceeding  the  old-time  wondrous 
region  about  Beaver  Lake  on  Upper  Kankakee. 

In  the  early  autumn,  say  along  the  first  two 
weeks  of  October,  the  cranes  came  in  there  by 
the  thousands,  and  many  an  hour  we  spent  in 
watching  them  through  our  glasses  going  through 
the  evolutions  of  their  grotesque  dance.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  would  settle  on  a  barren  hillside, 
probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  tents, 
and  evidently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  en¬ 
joy  their  terpsichorean  pastime.  I  have  seen 
scores  of  these  comical  birds  in  the  mazes  of 
the  dance  at  one  time,  circling  round  and  round, 
hopping  up  and  down,  stiff-legged,  now  with  one 
wing  drooping  low,  now  the  other  squatting, 
sidling  and  strutting,  sometimes  running  swiftly 
backward  and  forward,  and  maintaining  all 
the  time  as  a  sort  of  an  accompani¬ 
ment,  a  low  cluttering,  seductive  call.  When 
one  group  of  birds  grew  tired  of  the  dance, 
others  would  take  it  up,  and  always  there  were 
some  of  them  on  the  move.  Along  about  sun¬ 
set  they  would  rise  in  flocks  and  stream  across 
the  sunlit  sky  over  our  camp  out  on  to  the 
hundreds  of  terraqueous  knolls  in  the  middle  of 
that  vast-  marsh  where  they  roosted.  Their  ring¬ 
ing,  far-reaching  “Pur-rut,  rut-rut”  we  would 
hear  long  after  darkness  had  settled  over  the 
landscape,  and  we  had  retired  for  the  night. 

This  queer  maneuvering  could  not  have  been 
any  mating  ceremony,  as  we  always  saw  it  in  the 
fall  and  but  seldom  in  the  spring.  This  leads 
me  to  remark  that  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  woodcock,  less  is  known  about  this  royal 
game  bird  by  the  average  young  gunner  of  the 
day  than  almost  any  other  game  bird  whose 
presence  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  The 
woodcock  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  where 
it  was  most  abundant,  was  always  more  or  less 
of  a  study  and  a  mystery,  but  not  so  with  the 
sandhill.  He  was  once  as  common  as  the  wild 
goose  or  our  so-called  white  brant,  and  was  as 
thoroughly  understood  in  all  his  whims  and 
habits,  as  was  either  of  these  birds,  but  in  latter 
years  he  has  been  scarce,  indeed,  and  like  the 
wild  pigeon  is  destined  soon  to  become  only  a 
memory. 

Even  now  he  is  a  rarity,  and  on  a  three 
weeks’  trip  to  this  same  famous  old  ground 
you  will  see  fewer  birds  during  your  entire  so¬ 
journ  there  than  you  could  have  seen  at  a  single 
glance  any  evening  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

As  co-migrants  with  the  wild  goose  and  ducks, 
as  tempting  game  birds,  they  formerly  ranked 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  our  sportsmen,  and 
to-day  it  would  be  a  greater  boon  to  kill  a 
sandhill  than  it  would  a  Canada  goose.  In  keen¬ 
ness  of  vision  the  sandhill  crane  has  no  superi¬ 
ors,  not  even  in  the  wild  turkey,  the  red-tailed 
hawk  or  orange-legged  mallard,  while  he  has 
all  the  cunning  of  the  smartest  of  them  and  can 


hear  about  as  far  as  any  bird  that  stalks  the 
plains  or  cleaves  the  air.  Unlike  other  birds 
there  is  never  any  change  noted  in  the  sandhill. 
He  is  always  wild  and  shy  and  extremely  cau¬ 
tious  in  all  his  wanderings.  He  does  not  get 
accustomed  to  the  sight  of  men  like  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  goose  and  the  duck  family,  but  is 
always  suspicious,  always  wary  and  alert. 

A  sportsman  to-day  would  have  a  discouraging 
task  on  his  hands  were  he  to  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  you  a  sandhill  crane  within  a  reasonable 
given  time.  Long  ago  they  were  driven  away 
from  their  former  well-known  haunts  within  a 
day’s  travel  of  Omaha,  and  now  are  but  seldom 
seen  even  in  the  best  of  seasons  in  the  gloomiest 
recesses  of  the  remotest  sandhills  and  desert 
marsh  lands. 

They  were  truly  a  great  bird  and  a  good  one, 
too,  and  it  is  with  profound  melancholy  the  old 
sportsman  notes  their  passing. 

The  fact  that  there  are  still  a  few  \vhite- 
tailed  deer  lingering  in  the  wilds  of  Cherry 
county,  and  that  an  occasional  small  bunch  of 
antelope  come  down  into  our  State  from  the 
mountains  is  not  nearly  so  incredible  as  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  yet  many  beaver  to  be  found 
along  the  streams  in  our  northwestern  counties. 
Mr.  Russell,  a  rancher,  on  the  Dismal,  has  a 
colony  of  over  300  along  a  three-mile  stretch, 
and  he  guards  them  with  even  greater  vigilance 
than  he  does  his  cattle.  There  are  small  colonies 
also  along  Big  Creek,  White  River  and  the 
Birdwood,  and  where  they  are  protected,  as  they 
are  everywhere  in  this  State,  they  are  on  the 
increase.! 

Charles  Jordan,  living  at  Valentine,  on  the 
Niobrara,  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  while  hunt¬ 
ing  Sunday,  and  is  in  a  critical  condition.  It 
seems  that  he  had  shot  a  rabbit;  what  for  is 
not  stated,  and  it  ran  into  a  hole  on  the  open 
plain.  He  knelt  on  his  knees  to  take  a  look, 
when  the  snake,  which  lay  coiled  in  the  low- 
cropped  grass  close  to  the  hole,  struck  him.  It 
gave  no  warning.  His  face  and  neck  were 
swollen  almost  beyond  recognition  when  he 
reached  Valentine,  and  while  his  physician  thinks 
he  will  recover,  he  had  a  close  call. 

Another  accident  to  a  hunter  is  reported  from 
Wymore.  Henry  E.  Fuller,  a  young  man,  while 
coming  out  of  a  low,  marshy  place  where  he 
had  gone  for  ducks,  trailed  his  gun  behind  him, 
holding  it  well  forward  by  the  barrels.  It 
caught  in  some  small  vines  and  was  discharged, 
both  loads  entering  his  neck  and  face,  killing 
him  instantly. 

United  States  Judge  W.  H.  Munger  teturned 
from  a  successful  chicken  shoot  out  north  of 
Hyannis  this  morning.  He  says  the  birds  are 
still  plentiful  out  there  and  he  brought  in  the 
limit.  Sandy  Griswold. 


Bears  Fond  of  Cider. 

The  bears  of  Plunkett’s  Creek  township,  Ly¬ 
coming  county,  are  hard  drinkers.  Edward  Ful¬ 
ler  left  two  barrels  of  cider  at  a  crossroads, 
where  his  neighbor’s  wagon  had  rolled  them  off 
on  the  way  back  from  the  cider  press.  They 
were  near  to  where  the  Fullers  were  to  make 
apple  butter.  The  next  morning  after  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  barrels  Fuller  found  that  the  bungs 
had  been  drawn  and  the  cider  gone.  The  tracks 
of  bears  all  around  told  the  story. — Philadelphia 
Record. 
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To  Kill  Pablo  Buffalo. 

Announcement  comes  from  Canada  that  the 
Dominion  Commissioner  of  Parks,  Howard 
Douglas,  is  heading  a  party  to  kill  a  number  of 
the  outlaw  buffalo  of  the  Michel  Pablo  herd  in 
Western  Montana  which  it  has  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure  for  transportation  to  Canada. 

Forest  and  Stream  has  several  times  given 
accounts  of  the  efforts  to  round  up  and  ship 
these  last  buffalo,  which,  having  no  longer  any 
fear  of  man,  horse  or  rope,  cannot  be  taken. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  issued  a  circular  inviting  any¬ 
one  who  wishes  to  take  part  in  this  hunt  to  do 
so.  Pablo,  the  owner  of  the  buffalo,  no  longer 
hopes  to  capture  the  outlaws  and  has  decided  to 
kill  them.  He  charges  $250  for  the  privilege  of 
killing  a  buffalo  and  agrees  to  furnish  guides, 
saddle  horses,  camp  equipage  and  provisions  for 
each  man  who  goes  out.  Ihe  killer  of  the  buf¬ 
falo  is  to  have  the  head  and  robe  delivered  at 
the  railroad.  It  is  stated  that  eight  residents  of 
Edmonton  have  agreed  to  take  part  in  this  hunt, 
the  names  being  Sheriff  W.  S.  Robertson,  Fred 
Robertson,  Con.  Gallahger,  K.  A.  McCloud, 
Joseph  Morris,  W.  N.  Waddell,  Charles  Ross 
and  Major  Griesbach,  all  of  Edmonton.  It  is 
said  also  that  S.  A.  Ramsey,  G.  B.  Wood,  Col. 
Walker  and  A.  E.  Cross,  of  Calgary,  and  A.  H. 
Foster  and  H.  Y.  Paulding,  of  Wainwright,  are 
likely  to  be  along.  Four  men  will  go  from  Win¬ 
nipeg.  one  of  whom  is  Ross  Sutherland.  The 
number  of  the  party  will  be  limited  to  twenty-five. 

Charles  Russell,  known  as  the  cowboy  artist, 
purposes  to  be  present  and  wi.l  paint  some  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  scenes.  It  is  supposed  that  when 
these,  the  worst  outlaws,  have  been  killed,  the 
remaining  buffalo  can  be  gathered  and  shipped. 
A  train  load  of  buffalo  from  the  Pablo  herd  was 
received  last  week  at  Wainwright,  Alberta. 


Shooting  in  Louisiana. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Oct.  29 .—Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Hon.  George  von  L.  Meyer,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  has  been  spending  several 
days  in  this  city  inspecting  the  Naval  Station  and 
taking  advantage  of  his  trip  here.  The  secre¬ 
tary  accepted  an  invitation  from  Harry  Farwell 
to  visit  his  camp  on  Lower  Barataria  Bayou. 
The  distinguished  guest  was  entertained  on  Mr. 
Farwell’s  houseboat,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and 
with  a  party  of  friends  enjoyed  a  day  s  sport  in 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  party  bagged  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ducks  and  caught  a  number  of  fish.  Mr. 
Farwell  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Secretary 
Meyer  at  his  home  on  the  bayou. 

Blunting  has  not  yet  become  very  general  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather,  but  it  is  expected 
the  first  cold  weather  which  remains  long  will 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  lovers  of  the  gun  and 
the  dog.  A  day  or  two  of  cool  weather  during 
the  week  encouraged  several  hunters,  but  it  did 
not  remain  long  enough  to  make  hunting  general. 
Reports  from  wardens  and  others  are  to  the 
effect  that  more  ducks  than  usual  will  be  in  the 
marshes,  bayous  and  prairies  this  year.  It  is 
also  stated  that  some  of  these  ducks  did  not 
leave  the  State  during  the  past  year  and  raised 
their  young  here.  The  duck  shooting  will  hardly 
be  good  until  about  the  midd’e  of  November. 
Many  wild  turkeys  have  been  seen.  No  deer 
have  been  reported  killed  up  to  this  time.  The 
deer  season  does  not  open  in  most  of  the 
parishes  (counties)  until  the  latter  part  of  No¬ 


vember  or  in  December.  There  are  numerous 
quail  and  doves  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
The  protection  given  the  quail  has  brought  about 
a  big  increase  in  the  past  two  years. 

President  Miller,  of  the  game  commission,  has 
received  a  number  of  pheasants  which  he  is 
shipping  to  several  sections  of  the  State.  It  is 
hoped  the  birds  will  stock  the  several  State  pre¬ 
serves  eventually.  Some  of  them  will  be  taken 
by  private  parties  and  cared  for  with  their  poul¬ 
try  and  the  eggs  set  and  the  young  cared  for. 
Several  thousand  pairs  will  probably  be  liberated 
in  the  preserves  within  the  next  year.  They  are 
protected  for  five  years  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  unexpected  cold  wave  yesterday  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hun¬ 
ters  and  the  selling  of  many  licenses.  If  the 
cold  weather  continues  it  will  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pleasure  fishermen  who  have  enjoyed  a 
remarkably  long  and  satisfactory  season.  The 
hunters  will  be  permitted  to  kill  quail,  doves  and 
wild  turkeys,  ducks,  brant,  wild  geese  and  deer 
in  November. 

The  game  commission  has  under  advisement 
the  plan  of  sending  over  the  State  in  a  special 
car  exhibits  of  fish  and  game  with  lecturers  to 
explain  them.  It  is  proposed  principally  to  in¬ 
struct  the  school  children,  and  to  show  them  the 
natural  food  supply  of  Louisiana.  President 
Miller  has  had  this  subject  under  consideration 
for  some  time,  and  only  the  question  of  finances 
has  deferred  the  execution  of  the  project.  It  is 
contended  that  the  plan  will  be  of  great  value 
as  an  educational  factor  for  both  young  and  old, 
and  it  will  stimulate  interest  in  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Miller’s  and 
Attorney  Ponder’s  lectures  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  commission  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  heard  the  speakers  gladly.  F.  G.  G. 


Quail  and  Ducks  Scarce. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Both  quail  and  ducks  disappointed  the 
hunters  sorely  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  open 
season,  although  for  a  couple  of  shoots  the  club 
hunters  did  well  enough,  and  the  sport  has  not 
been  really  bad  at  any  time. 

A  general  rain  has  just  cleared  away,  and  this 
by  sprouting  grain  and  weed  seeds  will  not 
mend  conditions.  It  will  make  quail  hunting  a 
much  more  satisfactory  performance  and  scent 
will  lie  better  for  dogs  in  such  sections  as 
enough  precipitation  was  recorded  to  wash  the 
dust  off  the  brush  and  sweeten  up  the  earth. 

The  Legislature  meeting  this  winter  is  likely 
to  be  asked  to  make  further  reductions  in  the 
bag  limit,  although  sportsmen  are  not  a  unit 
upon  the  advisability  of  further  restricting  the 
duck  hunters  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ducks  are 
migratory,  and  the  law  is  none  too  well  en¬ 
forced  in  sections.  They  argue,  it  is  an  in¬ 
justice  to  place  a  further  handicap  upon  the  law- 
abiding  just  so  the  ruthless  violator  can  reap 
extra  benefit  by  having  more  birds  to  shoot  at. 
Little  opposition  is  found  to  a  lower  limit  for 
quail  and  upland  birds,  however.  The  growth 
of  opinion  that  indigenous  birds  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  propagated  is  encouraging. 

The  sprigs  are  not  nearly  so  fat  as  usual  at 
this  season;  and  a  general  cutting  of  the  grain 
crop  about  the  duck  marshes  for  hay  is  doubt¬ 


less  the  reason.  Sprigs  and  widgeon  feed  upon 
grain  chiefly.  As  a  rule,  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  barley  are  threshed  on  the  mesas,  or 
plateau  lands  above  the  duck  ponds  each  sum¬ 
mer.  Much  less  of  this  was  done,  the  price  of 
hay  being  high  enough  to  tempt  ranchers  to 
take  that  sure  profit,  rather  than  the  uncertainty 
of  maturing  a  grain  crop.  However,  barley 
was  relatively  cheap  this  season,  and  some  of 
the  clubs  are  feeding  rather  freely,  trying  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  Of  this  fare  the 
mudhens  seem  to  be  the  chief  beneficiaries. 

Wire-tails  or  ruddy-ducks  are  unusually  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  club  members  pay  little  attention 
to  them,  although  they  are  a  good  table  bird. 

Jacksnipe  were  in  evidence  early,  but  few  bags 
have  been  made.  Frank  Hicks  of  the  Cerritos 
Club,  has  killed  his  fourteenth  annual  jacksnipe 
this  season  by  the  Lone  Tree  on  those  cele¬ 
brated  grounds.  During  the  years  Mr.  Hicks 
has  been  holding  forth  on  the  Cerritos,  it  has 
happened  that  once  each  year  he  has  flushed 
and  bagged  a  solitary  snipe  at  this  identical 
point;  1910  is  to  be  no  exception;  it  has  come 
to  be  a  sort  of  ceremonial  function. 

Quail  shooting  probably  will  improve  from 
now  on,  as  the  hunters  have  been  disappointed 
so  generally  that  the  birds  will  get  a  much 
needed  rest. 

Another  small  flight  of  ducks,  in  which  were 
a  number  of  those  rain-following  fowl,  the 
spoonbills,  came  in  on  the  shower,  and  good 
shooting  is  apt  to  follow. 

Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


New  York  Forest,  Fish  and  Game" 
Commission. 

r 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Commissioner 
H.  Le  Roy  Austin  as  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  of  New  York  State,  Mr.  Austin 
offered  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Commissioner 
to  J.  B.  Burnham,  Chief  Game  Protector.  Mr. 
Burnham,  preferring  his  own  work,  at  first  re¬ 
fused  the  appointment,  but  after  further  dis¬ 
cussion  he  consented  on  Oct.  26  to  accept  the 
promotion,  and  the  appointment  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  commissioner  has  appointed  Llewellyn 
Legge,  of  Binghamton,  chief  game  protector  in 
Mr.  Burnham’s  place.  Three  years  ago  Mr. 
Legge  was  made  a  division  chief  game  protector 
by  Mr.  Burnham,  and  is  the  man  that  the  latter 
has  all  along  wished  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Legge 
as  division  chief  made  his  block  the  best  in  the 
State.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  level-headed  and 
honest. 


The  Public’s  Right  in  Maine  Lakes. 

A  decision  has  been  handed  down  in  the  Maine 
Supreme  Court,  establishing  the  fact  that  lakes 
or  ponds  held  by  clubs  ,or  private  individuals,  are 
public  places  and  are  free  to  all  citizens  for  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting  purposes. 

This  special  decision  deals  with  Great  Pond  at 
Cape  Elizabeth,  which  is  owned  by  a  sportsmen’s 
club.  The  pond  has  been  in  litigation  in  regard 
to  this  particular  question  for  some  years,  and 
much  feeling  has  developed  about  the  matter. 

The  decision  is  one  of  high  importance,  not 
only  to  Maine,  but  to  other  States  as  well,  since 
a  great  number  of  bodies  of  water  are  reserved 
as  private  grounds  by  clubs  and  individuals  who 
own  them. 


The  Pleasures  of  Fly-Fishing. 

Often  the  mind  turns  longingly  to  the  wooded 
streams,  creeks  and  runs  of  dear  old  Michigan, 
and  the  lower  peninsula  leaves  an  impress  on  the 
angler’s  mind  that  age  does  not  dim  nor  time 
efface. 

A  few  miles  back  from  Traverse  City,  beside 
a  rapid  winding  stream,  stood  one  log  cabin  and 
a  frame  shanty  bearing  this  inscription,  “Hotel.” 
The  stream  at  this  time  was  famous  for  its 
trout,  and  the  trout  for  their  gaminess  and  color¬ 
ation.  These  two  shanties  composed  a  city  of 
the  future,  its  streets  as  yet  the  woody  laby¬ 
rinths  of  grand  old  forest  trees,  as  yet  unshorn 
by  the  pioneer  of  civilization.  We  pulled  a  row¬ 
boat  twelve  miles  to  get  to  this  stream.  Once 
in  the  mouth  the  oars  were  dropped  and  the 
pushing  pole  taken  up.  The  stream  is  narrow, 


to  the  surface  by  the  half  dozen — vicious  little 
fingerlings,  but  the  big  fellows !  Ah !  There’s 
one  of  them  rising  to  a  big  brown  chafer  or 
buzz  bug  that  frequents  oaks  and  maples. 

My  nine-foot  looped  leader  has  been  soaking 
in  a  tin  can  for  an  hour.  I  bend  it  on  my  line, 
put  on  a  big  brown  hackle  for  a  tail  fly  and  a 
gray  professor  for  a  dropper,  take  a  seat  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  and  cast  out  in  the  whirling 
waters  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  Something 
rose!  The  flies  drifted  on;  we  saw  a  trout  rise 
again,  but  somehow  we  had  not  caught  on.  While 
retrieving  the  line  a  good-sized  trout  jumped 
clear  from  the  water,  missed  the  flies,  but  we 
missed  the  trout. 

Never  mind,  it  was  fun.  No  need  to  get  ner¬ 
vous  ;  plenty  more  in  that  hole.  They  do  not 
know  what  flies  are;  keep  cool,  we  will  get  them 
yet.  Thus  we  soliloquized. 


until  we  imagine  the  creek  must  have  a  pike  in 
it,  and  we  have  got  the  pike,  and  it’s  a  big  one, 
but  as  the  fish  comes  to  the  surface  there  is  no 
question  about  fontinalis.  Quickly  slipping  the 
landing  net  under  him  we  land  him  in  the  boat, 
as  handsome  a  fish  as  ever  came  to  a  fly,  and  a 
pound  and  a  half  in  weight. 

It  made  no  difference  what  fly — yellow  mays, 
Portlands,  grasshopper,  hooker,  coachman,  Seth- 
Green,  oriole,  hackles,  anything  else — the  little 
fellows  jumped  for  all  of  them.  I  used  big  lake 
flies,  even  some  salmon  flies,  and  caught  a  creel 
of  trout  weighing  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
up.  I  had  small  midges  in  my  book  and  could 
have  caught  and  counted  my  trout  by  the  hun¬ 
dred,  but  I  did  not  kill  a  single  small  trout. 
Drifting  down  stream  I  cast  ahead  of  my  boat 
and  had  just  the  same  grand  sport — no  need  to  use 
worms;  trout  came  to  every  cast  if  I  wanted  them. 


e.  t.  townsend’s  last  tuna. 

A  reproduction  from  a  photograph  made  at  the  New  York  Aquarium  at  the  time  the  tuna  was  identified  by  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Osburn.  Its  length  was  34t4  inches;  weight, 
about  two  days  out  of  the  water,  26%  pounds;  a  young  tuna.  It  was  taken  with  rod  and  reel  several  miles  off  the  New  Jersey  coast,  near  Asbury  Park. 


swift  and  tortuous.  Along  its  bottom  could  be 
seen  stumps,  old  trees  and  roots,  and  at  intervals 
could  be  seen  fishlike  forms.  The  surroundings 
were  trouty;  the  only  question  came  up,  are  they 
big  ones? 

Let  us  push  on  up  stream  as  far  as  the  rapids. 
We  can  try  for  these  fellows  as  we  drift  down. 
A  sharp  push  and  tug  for  an  hour  and  we  cover 
the  mile,  then  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  with 
the  boat  tied  to  the  arm  of  a  fallen  tree,  but 
we  are  warm  and  feel  the  mosquitoes  buzzing  at 
us.  The  sharp  poling  up  stream  has  started  the 
perspiration  from  every  pore,  and  as  we  rest, 
trout  can  be  seen  rising  to  any  object  coming 
from  the  rapids.  Quietly  putting  together  a 
handsome  split  bamboo  rod  that  had  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  and  dedicated  to  the  elegant  art  of  fly¬ 
fishing,  opening  a  book  filled  with  gems,  we  turn 
the  overflowing  pages.  What  shall  I  use?  Grays, 
whites,  red  browns,  yellows,  black  and  gold, 
silver  and  tinsel  in  almost  every  shade  and  hue, 
and  names  known  in  fish  lore.  Hackles !  These 
trout  are  barbarians,  anyhow.  They  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  flies.  A  brown  maple  leaf  brings  them 


How  pleasant  to  sit  here  alone  and  listen  to 
the  droning  hum  of  nature’s  bass,  to  watch  the 
coming  waters.  Here  is  a  big  green  caterpillar 
coming  down  stream ;  will  the  dainty  trout  rise 
for  it? 

Ugh,  the  beast.  A  big  trout  rose  almost  under 
the  tip  of  my  rod  and  quietly  sucked  the  fat 
monster  in.  My  very  skin  creeps  along  my  back 
as  I  think  of  it. 

Laying  out  thirty  feet  of  line  as  gently  as  we 
knew  how,  and  watching  how  the  tail-fly  fell 
as  it  came  down.  Ah !  that’s  perfection.  “No 
snowflake  ever  kissed  the  water  prettier.” 
Wh-i-r-r,  b-u-z-z,  a  miniature  leviathan  must 
have  taken  my  tail-fly  and  is  bound  for  Lake 
Michigan,  twenty  miles  distant.  “Never  be  in 
a  hurry  except  when  going  for  a  doctor,”  so  my 
reel  still  whistled  and  screamed.  Let  her  scream. 
If  the  fish  is  so  big  that  I  am  likely  to  be  pulled 
into  the  rapids,  why  I  can  swim.  The  thumb 
gets  some  pressure  on  the  revolving  plates,  and 
we  get  hold  of  the  handle  and  begin  to  fight 
him.  Inch  by  inch  he  contests  our  claim  and 
will  not  yield.  The  little  rod  bends  and  springs 


Two  days  after  this  I  was  in  another  stream 
where  I  used  every  kind  of  fly  in  my  book,  and 
could  not  raise  a  single  trout.  I  could  see  one 
lying  on  a  sandwash.  I  fished  for  him  two 
hours.  During  that  time  I  lay  hidden  behind 
the  maple  brush  and  watched  him  rise  at  every 
leaf  that  came  down  stream.  It  was  a  hand¬ 
some  trout  of  ten  inches  length,  and  I  was  going 
to  have  it  if  I  stayed  there  all  day.  I  sat  and 
watched  until  I  saw  it  rise  to  every  green  leaf 
and  float  down  underneath  it  as  if  in  search  for 
something.  I  have  it,  my  beauty!  You’re  mine, 
unless  you  get  sight  of  me. 

Taking  out  my  penknife  I  cut  a  small  maple 
leaf  across  to  the  center  vein,  bent  on  a  small 
black  fly,  and  switched  out  into  the  stream,  ran 
my  snell  through  the  leaf,  leaving  the  tiny  hook 
underneath.  I  cast  about  a  yard  above  him.  He 
rose  instantly  and  went  for  that  leaf,  but  no 
examining  this  time.  He  struck.  I  was  sure 
of  him,  and  though  the  gut  was  as  fine  as  the 
finest  hair,  I  landed  him  at  my  feet  a  victim  of 
his  own  inquisitiveness.  > 

Coming  down  stream  I  dropped  my  flies  about 
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twenty  feet  ahead  and  took  in  once  in  a  while  a 
nice  trout.  My  creel  held  a  dozen  weighing 
about  seven  pounds.  My  friend  with  whom  I 
was  staying  fished  up  stream.  We  met ;  he  had 
twenty  trout,  all  killed  with  worms,  none  of 
them  averaging  mine  in  size  or  weight. 

Said  F. :  “There’s  a  big  fellow  in  a  hole  down 
here  I've  been  fishing  for — spent  a  full  hour  at 
him.  He  skinned  my  hooks  of  about  half  a 
dozen  worms.  I  broke  two  hooks  in  the  hole; 
wish  you  would  try  him.” 

I  tried  him;  he  tried  me,  and  beat  me.  The 
hole  was  waist  deep,  the  waters  ran  swiftly 
through  it,  and  curved  around  the  roots  of  an 
old  cedar  tree. 

Taking  the  tip  of  a  worm,  so  that  it  would 
squirm,  I  fastened  it  to  a  big  fiery  brown  hackle 
and  let  it  drift  under  the  root  of  a  tree.  A 
gleam  of  white  shot  up  through  the  darkening 
waters.  I  felt  a  sharp  tug  and  struck.  Away 
the  fish  bolted  like  a  racer  down  stream.  With 
lightning  rapidity  the  thought  flashed  through 
my  brain.  How  deep  is  that  hole?  Can  I  keep 
my  feet  in  those  sharp  waters?  My  friend  was 
jumping.  “You’ve  got  him!  Take  to  the  creek! 
You’ll  lose  him  if  you  don’t!” 

My  line  was  running  out  at  a  rate  that  indi¬ 
cated  the  approaching  end,  when  I  plunged  in 
to  wade — wade  did  I  say?  The  second  step  I 
could  find  no  bottom.  Throwing  myself  for¬ 
ward  the  stream  carried  me  across  the  hole 
about  fifteen  feet  wide.  I  kept  my  rod  out  of 
the  water,  and  the  moment  I  struck  bottom  I 
began  reeling  in,  but  the  line  came  in  slack  for 
some  feet.  My  friend  on  the  bank  .  consoled 
me.  “You  will  lose  him !  He  has  your  leader 
around  that  bush.”  Too  true,  I  found  to  my 
■sorrow  he  had  made  straight  for  this  piece  of 
brush,  and  with  a  sharp  jerk  turned  up  stream 
again.  I  saw  him  as  he  darted  past  me,  a  big 
fresh-run  trout,  just  come  in  from  the  lake. 
Wading  down  I  unloosed  my  leader,  found  the 
gut  snell  broken  at  the  hook.  It  was  no  use 
storming  or  saying  cuss  words.  P,oor  Anglo- 
Saxon  never  improves  an  angler’s  temper.  I 
registered  a  vow  that  Salmo  fontinalis  was  not 
going  to  beat  me  again.  I  proposed  to  have  him 
if  it  took  me  all  the  next  day.  My  dozen  trout 
furnished  supper  for  the  family.  I  spent  the 
evening  boating  in  the  bay  with  my  wife  and 
retired  to  rest  none  the  worse  for  my  wetting. 

The  first  rays  of  light  streaming  in  our  room 
woke  me.  Hastily  jumping  into  my  fishing  suit, 
and  without  putting  on  wading  boots,  I  took  my 
rod  and  started  on  a  run  down  the  trail  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  creek.  I  stood  above  the  hole,  the 
scene  of  last  evening’s  ducking,  bending  on  a 
big  white-miller  that  had  just  come  from  the 
maker’s  hand,  and  putting  my  landing  net  to¬ 
gether  I  drew  about  thirty  feet  of  line  from 
the  reel  and  dropped  the  fly  into  the  broken 
waters.  It  floated  grandly.  Foot  by  foot  I 
watched  it,  giving  line  as  freely  as  the  stream 
carried  it  along.  My  eye  was  peeled ;  every 
nerve  ready  to  respond  to  sight  or  feeling. 
Amid  the  music  such  a  stream  will  always  make 
when  compressed  into  such  a  small  area,  I  heard 
a  distant  “chug”  and  saw  a  flash  of  white.  I 
struck  sharp  and  drove  the  hook  home.  The 
trout  turned  to  the  snarled  roots.  “Softly,  my 
beauty;  you  beat  me  yesterday;  my  turn  to-day.” 
I  played  him  carefully  against  the  rush  of  waters 
and  in  two  minutes  he  lay  under  my  rod, 
( Continued  on  page  75 7.) 


Mr.  Walker’s  Newfoundland  Salmon 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  have  read  the  articles  pertaining  to 
salmon  fishing  in  Newfoundland,  and  especially 
of  the  report  of  my  friend,  C.  DuBois  Wagstaff, 
of  New  York,  who  killed  a  33)4-pound  salmon, 
the  record  then  of  the  year,  a  female  fish  of  per¬ 
fect  form  and  great  beauty.  I  arrived  a  week 
after  this  at  Tompkins  and  fished  with  him  on 
Little  Codroy  River.  After  this  event  he  cast  for 
five  long  weeks  daily,  with  only  one  salmon  to 
gaff,  but  many  fine  sea  trout.  While  on  the  river 
Sept.  8,  same  date  as  your  correspondent  who 
wrote  of  this  record  fish,  I  myself  hooked  at 
Delaneys  Point  a  giant  salmon,  and  after  one  and 
three-quarter  hours  of  stubborn  and  an  exciting 
fight,  it  was  gaffed  and  carried  down  river  to 
Tompkins  House.  Here  he  weighed  41)4  pounds 
strong  after  three  hours  out  of  water  and 
much  loss  of  blood  and  drying.  We  allowed  by 
advice  only  one-half  pound  for  shrinkage  and 
the  official  weight  out  of  water  is  therefore  42 
pounds.  This  I  am  told  by  Judge  Prout,  of  St. 
Johns,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Marine  Fisheries,  is 
the  largest  salmon  taken  on  rod  and  reel  in  New¬ 
foundland  for  all  times  to  date-.  The  fish  was 
47R>  inches  long,  nearly  4  feet,  and  32)4  inches 
girth,  a  female,  of  bronze  and’  silver  tints  and 
fine  form.  I  made  two  life-sized  drawings  of 
this  fish  and  paintings,  left  with  Tompkins  & 
Bros.  The  fish  is  being  mounted  by  Walter  D. 
Hines,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  will  be  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  here  by  the  middle  of  November. 

While  a  few  fish  of  over  forty  pounds  have 
been  taken  in  the  large  rivers  of  New  Brunswick 
like  the  Cascapedia,  Tobique,  etc.,  nothing  of  this 
size  is  recorded  for  Newfoundland.  .  Mr.  Wag- 
staff  was  present  when  the  fish  was  brought  in, 
and  it  was  weighed  three  times  on  different  scales 
and  steelyards,  and  seven  persons  were  present 
at  the  gaffing  finale  at  the  pool,  skillfully  done  by 
my  guide,  Laurence  Delaney,  of  Bay  St.  George, 
N.  F.  Photographs  were  taken  by  Mr.  Wag- 
staff  and  Captain  Burns,  of  New  York. 

Walter  M.  Brackett,  famous  fish  painter  in 
fifty  years’  angling,  took  one  salmon  of  forty 
pounds. 

I  also  took  thirty-three  sea  trout  between  July 
27,  1908,  and  Aug.  1,  1908,  in  Fox  Island  River, 
all  weighing  over  three  pounds,  and  on  July  28 
I  landed  a  squaretail  sea  trout  of  10  1/3  pounds 
weight.  On  July  29  I  hooked  a  splendid  male 
sea  trout,  and  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
play  landed  this  superb  male  fish  of  great  beauty 
in  color  and  shape.  Having  no  scales  to  weigh 
a  fish  of  this  size  (on  river).  I  split  and  dressed 
it,  taking  out  entrails  and  gills  and  salting  it. 
Three  days  after  it  was  weighed  in  this  con¬ 
dition  (dried)  at  Roumain’s,  near  the  Gravels,  at 
about  twelve  pounds.  The  fish  by  flat  outline 
measurement  was  31 T4  inches  long,  8(4  inches 
deep  (diameter  measure),  or  about  34  inches 
over  round  of  body;  about  20  inches  circumfer¬ 
ence,  4t4  inches  through  body,  allowing  shrink¬ 
age  and  removing  intestines.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  this  squaretail  sea  trout  weighed  at  least 
15  pounds.  His  outline  was  one-thir<J  larger 
than  a  record  Rangeley,  Me.,  trout  in  every 
measurement  of  io)4  pounds  and  a  record  trout 
for  Newfoundland. 

The  above  figures  are  accurate  and  official  as 
taken  by  me.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Mercer,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Marine  Fisheries  in  St.  Johns,  N.  F., 


that  although  a  50-pound  salmon  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  net,  the  largest  before  taken  by 
rod  and  reel  was  thirty-six  pounds,  taken  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  assisted  by  Fred 
Daggett,  of  Boston,  a  year  ago.  Another  of  32 
pounds  and  one  of  29  pounds  and  Mr.  Wagstaff’s 
of  33/4  pounds  were  the  largest  taken  on  Little 
Codroy  for  this  year.  Previous  to  the  killing 
of  my  own  of  42  pounds  on  Sept.  8,  I  landed 
another  fine  fish  on  Sept.  13  on  the  same  river 
of  28*4  pounds.  My  largest  salmon  killed  be¬ 
fore  was  one  of  22)4,  another  25,  at  Falls  of 
Humber ;  one  of  24)4  on  Grand  River,  and  18 
pounds  on  Fox  Island  River. 

Charles  A.  Walker. 


Channel  Bass  on  the  Jersey  Coast. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28  —Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  To  the  hardy  band  of  surf  anglers 
who  each  September  visit  Barnegat  Inlet  to 
meet  the  red  denizens  of  the  seething  breakers^ 
the  channel  bass  season  just  ended  was  not  as 
fruitful  of  results  as  usual. 

This  was  apparently  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  beach  for  five  or  six  miles  south  of  the 
Barnegat  Inlet.  The  usual  series  of  cuts  and 
holes  were  absent,  making  it  difficult  for  the  fish 
to  approach  the  shore  without  coming  over  the 
bar  ' and  receiving  a  violent  pounding.  Such 
routes  to  the  beach  are  undoubtedly  avoided  by 
the  fish,  as  they 'would  naturally  mean  the  filling 
of  their  gills  with  sand  torn  from  the  tops  of 
the  bars  by  the  heavy  seas. 

North  of  the  inlet  the  beach  was  much  better 
and  many  of  the  frequenters  of  South  Beach 
made  daily  journeys  across  the  inlet  for  their 
fishing,  meeting  there  the  members  of  the  yacht 
and  houseboat  colony  sheltered  in  the  quiet 
waters  behind  the  hook.  Reports  from  North 
Beach,  as  far  north  as  Seaside  Park,  indicated 
very  fair  sport,  Herring  Cove  being  one  of  the 
points  mentioned.  At  this  point  five  fish  came 
to  one  rod  in  a  week. 

One  glorious  night  was  enjoyed  on  South 
Beach,  when  the  patient  anglers  beached  six 
great  fish  between  g  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m.,  by  the 
light  of  the  September  moon. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  lucky 
ones,  with  the  weights  of  the  fish  in  pounds: 
Capt.  G.  W.  Fennimore,  22)4,  36,  22,  32,  31; 
Hoffman  Allen,  33)4,  33,  30;  Robert  A.  Inch,  27; 
Charles  Schucraft,  33;  Dr.  A.  Freeman,  32,  16; 
Ii.  W.  Gilbert,  32,  34,  26)4,  30;  Lou  H.  Johnson, 
28)4,  29;  Warrep  S.  Conklin,  32 )4;  Matt.  Strat¬ 
ton,  28;  G.  M.  La  Branche,  41;  D.  H.  Tiffany, 
35;  Robert  Weichers,  31;  J.  M.  Gentle,  28,  30, 
28;  Geo.  H.  Rothacker,  29,  37;  Mrs.  Alice  G. 
Brown,  30;  John  F.  Seger,  37,  29,  38,  42)4,  37; 
Mrs.  J.  Paul  Hoffman,  28;  E.  E.  Spencer,  34, 
30;  Joseph  G.  Skirm,  3 6)4;  Wm.  H.  Guy,  25)4. 

The  above  includes  only  fish  taken  from  the 
beach.  The  record  of  the  chumming  parties — 
Mr.  Pringle’s  from  Tuxedo  and  Mr.  Berman’s 
from  the  Bronx — are  not  at  hand,  but  through 
the  early  part  of  the  season  they  took  very  few 
channel  bass.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  were 
rewarded  later.  Switch  Reel. 


All  the  fish  laws  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Fishing  in  the  West. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  24. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  But  few  of  the  local  anglers  are 
making  trips  now  to  any  of  the  trout  streams 
in  the  sierras,  although  reports  coming  from 
there  indicate  that  fishing  is  still  in  excellent 
shape  in  spite  of  the  rains  that  have  fallen. 
Most  of  the  fishing  that  is  now  being  done  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  and  striped  bass  are 
attracting  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion.  At  several  places  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
crude  oil  has  been  allowed  to  escape  and  some 
of  the  finest  fishing  grounds  are  being  ruined. 
At  Rodeo,  one  of  the  best  nearby  bass  grounds, 
oil  is  found  in  such  quantities  that  the  fish  taken 
are  not  fit  for  consumption,  and  around  San 
Pablo  the  same  trouble  is  being  experienced. 
The  oil  does  not  seem  to  have  destroyed  any 
of  the  fish,  but  is  gradually  driving  them  away 
from  their  favorite  feeding  grounds.  Within  a 
short  time  it  is  anticipated  that  some  good  sport 
will  be  experienced  at  Wingo  and  San  Antonio 
sloughs,  as  here  some  very  fine  catches  were 


made  last  year  and  some  large  fish  taken.  This 
season  but  few  bass  have  been  found  there,  but 
a  late  run  is  expected.  No  large  fish  have  been 
taken  in  the  bay  so  far  this  season,  most  of 
those  caught  ranging  from  four  to  eight  pounds 
in  weight. 

The  recent  heavy  storm  along  the  coast  has 
closed  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Russian 
River,  and  no  steelhead  trout  can  come  into 
that  stream,  although  there  are  great  numbers 
outside  waiting  to  do  so.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  open  the  bar  before  the  heavy  rainy 
season  sets  in  and  some  fine  sport  would  then 
be  secured  in  the  vicinity  of  Duncan’s  Mills. 
Steelheads  are  running  strongly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Capitola  and  some  local  anglers  are  journey¬ 
ing  to  that  seaside  resort  for  week-end  sport. 

A.  P.  B. 


Cast  of  a  Swordfish. 

There  is  now  nearly  ready  for  exhibition  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  the 
cast  of  a  very  perfect  representative  of  the 
swordfish  taken  last  summer  off  Block  Island. 
It  is  the  gift  of  George  McKesson  Brown.  As 


soon  as  captured,  late  in  July,  it  was  put  into  a 
specially  constructed  zinc  lined  tank  filled  with 
ice,  and  sent  to  the  museum,  reaching  there  in 
admirable  condition  for  casting. 

Sword  fishing  off  Block  Island  has  long  been 
a  sport  practiced  by  a  few  people,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  species  is  growing  more  and  more  rare. 
The  swordfish  is  a  beautiful  creature,  swift, 
graceful  and  constantly  changing  its  iridescent 
colors. 

It  is  reported  that  the  swordfish  can  endure 
extraordinarily  high  pressures  and  that  it  may 
dive  to  a  depth  of  1,200  feet.  “When  harpooned 
and  given  freedom,  fastened  only  to  a  floating 
keg,  it  may  carry  a  200-fathom  line  straight  down 
till  taut.  If  the  line  is  too  short  to  reach  the 
bottom,  the  keg  will  be  dragged  under.”  Then 
the  pressure  may  become  so  great  as  to  crush 
the  keg  and  the  fish  may  be  lost. 

A  Water  Rat  on  the  Fly. 

A  writer  in  the  Field  recently  tells  of  the 
unusual  action  of  a  water  rat,  which,  while 


CHANNEL  BASS  FISHING  AT  BARNEGAT  INLET. 
Photographs  by  “Switch  Reel.” 


New  Publications. 

Cavanagh,  Forest  Ranger,  by  Hamlin  Garland. 
Cloth,  300  pages,  $1.50.  New  York,  Harper 
&  Bros. 

A  girl  who  was  born  in  a  cow  camp  in  the 
West,  and  who  spent  ten  years  in  school  in 
Philadelphia,  on  returning  to  her  home,  was  dis¬ 
appointed  and  discouraged  over  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place.  These,  the  author  would  have 
it  appear,  were  in  the  nature  of  a  transition  from 
the  “chivalrous  days”  of  the  old  West,  when 
every  man  was  a  hero,  toted  one  or  two  guns 
and  shot  up  towns  and  fellow  men,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  when  all  is  sordid  and  honor  is  unknown. 
That  is  one  side.  On  the  other  are  the  men  of 
the  forest  service,  whose  every  action  is  heroic, 
pitted  against  the  avarice,  hatred  and  greed  of 
cattle  men,  poachers  and  sheep  men.  Naturally 
the  story  is  one  of  action,  though  the  plot  is 
lame.  It  is  a  curious  mixture  of  statements  in 
which  the  good  and  evil  of  the  old  West  and 
the  new  are  strangely  distorted,  leaving  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  ignorant  of  conditions  the 


he  was  fishing,  came  out  from  under  the  bank 
he  was  kneeling  on  and  took  his  fly,  a  red  palmer. 
The  angler  struck  and  hooked  the  rat,  which 
at  once  began  to  dive.  After  playing  it  for  some 
little  time,  as  he  was  bringing  the  rat  to  the 
landing  net,  it  seemed  to  seize  the  gut  in  its 
paws  and  either  broke  or  bit  it  through  and 
went  off. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  rat  seized  the  fly 
through  curiosity  and  was  hooked  before  it 
learned  what  it  was  that  he  had  taken  in  its 
mouth.  There  are  of  course  a  number  of  cases 
on  record  where  swallows,  bats  and  perhaps 
other  animals  have  striven  to  take  a  fly. 


Newark  Bait-  and  Fly-Casting  Club. 

On  Election  Day,  Nov.  8,  the  Newark  Bait- 
and  Fly-Casting  Club  will  hold  an  all-day  cast¬ 
ing  tournament  on  Weequahic  Lake,  Newark, 
N.  J.  The  first  event,  distance  casting  with  un¬ 
limited  fly-rods,  will  be  called  at  9  o’clock.  Dis¬ 
tance  bait-casting,  half-ounce  weights,  will  fol¬ 
low.  The  other  events  will  be :  Distance  fly¬ 
casting  with  five-ounce  rods,  accuracy  bait,  half¬ 
ounce  and  accuracy  fly. 


impression  that  the  West  in  the  -six-shooter  days 
was  a  haven  of  safety  for  unprotected  girls,  but 
that  it  is  now  no  place  for  decent  persons  to  live. 

As  a  brief  for  the  forestry  cause,  the  story  is 
in  the  main  excellent,  and  as  there  are  many 
long  arguments  explanatory  of  the  benefits  accru¬ 
ing  from  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  the 
game,  it  is  worth  reading. 

Recreations  of  a  Sportsman  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder.  Cloth, 
399  pages,  74  illustrations  from  photographs, 
$3  net.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

How  Gifford  Pinchot  hooked,  played  and 
brought  to  gaff  some  of  the  huge  swordfishes 
of  the  San  Clemente  Channel,  is  told  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Professor  Holder’s  latest 
book.  That  was  at  a  time  when  Governor 
Pardee,  Stewart  Edward  White,  Mr.  Pinchot 
and  Mr.  Holder  were  cruising  in  a  small  yacht 
and  camping  on  San  Clemente  Island,  off 
the  Southern  California  coast.  The  other  chap¬ 
ters  deal  with  fishing  in  streams  and  lakes  all 
along  the  western  slopes,  with  shooting  and 
other  recreations.  Some  of  the  chapters  have 
been  printed  in  Forest  and  Stream. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 


Morton  F.  Plant  is  to  have  a  schooner 
built  for  the  88-foot  class.  That  is  the  report 
from  Bristol,  where  the  yacht  is  to  be  built  by 
Herreshofif.  At  the  close  of  the  racing  season 
it  was  said  that  Mr.  Plant  would  have  a  new 
racing  vessel  for  next  season,  but  he  had  not 
then  decided  whether  to  have  a  new  boat  in 
the  Shimna-Avenger  class  or  to  build  a 
schooner.  To  have  a  new  boat  in  either  class 
would  be  good  for  the  sport.  The  sloop  class 
promises  to  be  good  because  William  Gardner 
is  designing  a  yacht  which  will  be  raced  against 
Shimna  and  Avenger,  but  a  new  schooner  for 
Class  B  will  mean  that  the  racing  will  be  of  the 
best.  Racing  in  the  big  classes,  while  relatively 
it  may  not  be  any  better  than  in  the  smaller 
ones,  is  more  spectacular,  and  a  good  fleet  of 
schooners  is  always  attractive. 

This  new  yacht  will  race  against  Queen  and 
Elmina,  and  should  Westward  return  to  .this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  against  that  yacht.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  watch  a  series  of 
races  between  a  new  schooner  built  to  the 
American  rule  and  Westward  built  to  the 
European  rule  and  the  fastest  yacht  on  the 
other  side.  Such  contests  would  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  which  is  the  better  rule,  although  in 
meeting  the  American  yacht.  Westward  would 
be  handicapped  slightly. 

Mr.  Plant  formerly  owned  Ingomar,  which 
Herreshofif  built  for  racing  on  the  other  side, 
and  which  did  well  in  German  and  British 
waters.  When  she  returned  to  these  waters  she 
was  beaten  by  Queen  and  Elmina. 

With  a  new  schooner  in  American  waters 
and  a  new  vessel  of  the  same  class  from  Fife 
designs  in  European  waters  it  would  seem  that 
Westward  will  have  to  look  to  her  laurels,  and 
that  she  will  not  have  an  easy  time  next  season. 


The  first  yacht  built  for  next  season’s  sport 
is  a  Sonder  boat  for  C.  H.  W.  Foster.  This 
boat,  designed  by  W.  Starling  Burgess,  is 
planked.  The  moulds  of  the  Beaver  were  used, 
and  like  the  Beaver,  the  new  boat  is  planked 
with  mahogany.  If  other  yachtsmen  would  take 
a  cue  from  Mr.  Foster  and  start  building  early 
in  the  winter,  they  would  have  their  new  racers 
by  the  opening  of  the  season  and  be  able  to  get 
them  in  racing  trim  without  having  to  rush 
things.  As  a  rule,  yachtsmen  wait  before  mak¬ 
ing  their  plans.  Then  when  they  give  their 
orders  they  are  disappointed  because  the  build¬ 
ers  cannot  deliver  on  time. 


A  new  club  called  the  Chelsea  Y.  C.  has  been 
organized  at  Atlantic  City.  Its  object  is  the 
furtherance  of  water  sports.  The  membership 
is  limited  to  ioo,  and  already  more  than  half 
that  number  of  yachtsmen  have  joined.  A  club 
house  is  to  be  erected  this  winter,  which  will 
be  ready  by  next  Decoration  Day.  The  officers 
of  the  club  are:  Commodore,  R.  R.  Albertson; 
Vice-Commodore,  Edward  Liebe;  Rear-Com¬ 
modore,  William  McHugh;  Fleet  Captain,  L.  F. 
Rubens;  Fleet  Surgeon,  Dr.  W.  H.  Schmidt; 
Treasurer,  James  W.  Lane;  Secretary,  J.  B. 
Gettis;  Quartermaster,  Edward  A.  Smith. 


British  yachtsmen  are  anxious  that  an  Amer¬ 
ican  23-  or  19-meter  yacht  should  be  built  to 
race  against  a  yacht  of  similar  size  in  British 
waters.  The  23-meter  class  has  been  the  best 
in  their  waters  for  three  seasons,  and  next  sea¬ 
son  the  19-meter  class  is  to  be  boomed  with 
new  boats.  Some  have  wondered  how  West¬ 
ward  and  Shamrock  would  compare  if  rated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  rule,  and  referring  to 
this,  the  Field  says:  “Interest  has  been  aroused 
in  America  in  the  success  of  Westward  at 
Cowes,  but  in  the  match  she  sailed  against 


Shamrock.  Westward  won  by  14m.  20s.  in  a 
course  of  fifty-two  miles  in  a  fresh  breeze.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much  time 
allowance  under  the  American  rules  Westward 
would  have  to  give  the  Shamrock  on  this 
course.  Westward’s  rating  under  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Rule  is  94.45  feet,  and  the  Shamrock’s 
rating  is  75.4  feet.  According  to  the  American 
rules  the  sloop  would  sail  at  her  actual  rating 
and  the  schooner  at  15  per  cent,  less  than  her 
actual  rating.  Taking  these  figures  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  present  New  York  Y.  C.  scale, 
it  would  appear  that  in  52  miles  the  time  allow¬ 
ance  would  be  9m.  This  is  probably  not  a 
fair  way  to  judge  what  the  time  allowance 
would  be  under  the  New  York  Y.  C.  scale,  be¬ 
cause  whereas  under  the  International  Yacht 
Racing  Union  rules  rating  practically  accords 
with  the  load  waterline  of  the  yacht  under  the 
New  York  Y.  C.  rule,  for  which  the  New  York 
Y.  C.  scale  was  planned  the  rating  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  load  waterline  in  a  normal 
boat.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  the  time  allowance 
would  be  about  7m.  30s. 

“Under  the  International  Yacht  Racing  Union 
rules  the  allowance  is  immensely  in  favor  of 
the  schooner  because  whereas  under  the  New 
York  Y.  C.  rules  a  schooner  gets  only  15  per 
cent,  rig  allowance  from  a  cutter  under  our 
rules  the  schooner  receives  no  less  than  20  per 
cent,  rig  allowance.  This  means  that  in  52  miles 
Westward  only  had  to  allow  the  Shamrock  2m. 
36s.  Perhaps  some  American  yachtsman  can 
tell  us  how  much  a  normal  96-foot  waterline 
would  have  to  allow  a  normal  75-foot  water¬ 
line  sloop  by  the  New  York  Y.  C.  rule  on  a  52- 
mile  course? 

“We  shall  never  know,  however,  whether 
Americans  can  really  beat  us  in  the  rough-and- 
tumble  weather  of  a  British  season  round  the 
coast  until  a  Yankee  sloop  comes  over  to  race 
either  in  the  23-meter,  19-meter  or  12-meter 
class.  This  would  be  at  level  racing,  without 
time  allowance  or  conjuring  with  rig.  allowances 
and  figures,  which  are  always  misleading  and 
unsatisfactory.  Britannia  beat  Vigilant  in  1894 
and  Navahoe  in  1893.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  better  20-rater  in  her  day  than  the 
Herreshofif  Niagara.  A  visit  of  a  Herreshofif 
boat  in  the  19-meter  class  next  season  would  be 
immensely  appreciated.” 

On  several  occasions  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  by  the  Field,  American  yachts  have 
raced  in  British  waters,  while,  except  in  races 
for  the  America’s  Cup,  which  are  not  class 
events,  no  British  yacht  has  made  a  season 
here.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  well  for  some  British 
yachtsman  to  build  for  out  65-  or  55-foot  class 
and  spend  the  season  in  these  waters  and  so  try 
out  our  rule.  The  Field  has  made  some  slight 
errors  in  its  statement  about  allowances. 
Schooners  are  rated  at  90  per  cent,  and  not  85 
per  cent,  of  their  actual  rating,  so  the  allowance 
for  rig  is  10  and  not  15  per  cent.  Assuming 
that  the  International  rating  is  about  the  same 
as  the  rating  would  be  in  these  waters,  West¬ 
ward  would  have  to  allow  Shamrock  15.59  sec¬ 
onds  per  mile,  or  13m.  30s.  in  a  52-mile  race. 

If  the  two  yachts  are  normal,  according  to 
the  American  rule,  the  rating  would  be  a  little 
different  than  under  the  international  measure¬ 
ment,  but  just  how  much  it  is  hard  to  say,  and 
only  the  designers  of  the  two  yachts  can  really 
figure  that  out.  Queen,  the  latest  schooner 
built  to  the  American  rule,  is  91.06  feet  on  the 
waterline,  and  her  actual  rating  is  86.08.  or 
about  5  feet  less  than  her  waterline  length. 
Shimna,  the  most  modern  sloop,  is  53  feet  on 
the  waterline,  and  her  rating  is  54.6.  If  West¬ 
ward  and  Shamrock  compare  nearly  in  propor¬ 
tion  with  these  two  yachts,  Westward  would 
rate  about  90  and  Shamrock  about  73.  Allow¬ 
ing  jo  per  cent,  difference  for  rig,  Westward 


would  rate  at  80  and  she  would  allow  Sham¬ 
rock  on  a  52-mile  course  nearly  10m.  Under 
any  figuring  the  two  yachts  would  be  very 
evenly  matched  if  racing  in  these  waters. 


The  Flint  Brothers,  of  the  Edgewood  Y.  C., 
have  ordered  a  new  18-footer  to  be  built  by  the 
Narragansett  Bay  Yacht  Yard.  The  design  is 
somewhat  unique,  so  those  who  have  seen  it 
say.  and  it  will  be  the  first  18-footer  designed 
and  built  in  Rhode  Island.  The  boat  will  be 
named  Wanderer  VI.  and  will  combine  the  best 
points  of  Hayseed  II.  and  Dorchen  II.,  which 
are  two  of  the  fastest  boats  in  the  18-foot  class. 
Wanderer  VI.  will  be  somewhat  beamier  than 
usual  for  a  boat  of  her  type.  It  is  expected  that 
she  will  be  at  her  best  when  well  heeled  under 
a  fresh  breeze.  Her  freeboard  is  low  and  so 
are  her  ends. 


The  fall  meeting  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Long  Island  Sound  was  held  last 
week,  and  a  nominating  committee  was  chosen. 
Ward  Dickson,  of  the  Hempstead  Harbor  Y. 
C.,  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  Charles  P.  Tower,  Bridgeport  Y.  C. ; 
Sherman  Hoyt,  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Y.  C. ; 
Harry  Stevenson,  Knickerbocker  Y.  C.,~and  R. 
A.  Monks,  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 

By  an  unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  that 
hereafter  bronze  medals  of  special  design  are 
to  be  the  prizes  for  the  owners  of  winning 
yachts  in  the  championship  races  instead  of 
pennants.  Those  who  have  won  in  former 
years  are  also  to  receive  medals. 


Arthur  FI.  Clark  has  allowed  the  model  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  to  place  on  ex¬ 
hibition  his  collection  of  marine  engravings  and 
prints.  The  pictures  are  shown  in  the  commo¬ 
dore’s  room  in  the  following  order: 

No.  1 — Naval  and  merchant  shipping  prior  to 
the  year  1700;  November  1-19. 

No.  2 — Naval  and  merchant  shipping  from  the 
year  1700  to  1800,  November  21-December  3. 

No.  3 — Nineteenth  century  merchant  ship¬ 
ping.  December  5-17. 

No.  4- — Nineteenth  century  naval  shipping, 
December  19-31. 

Members  desiring  to  give  friends  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  viewing  the  pictures  can  secure  cards 
of  admission  to  the  room  containing  the  col¬ 
lection  by  applying  to  the  house  or  model  com¬ 
mittee. 


Iselin  Schooner  to  Race. 

The  new  schooner  building  for  William  E. 
Iselin  at  Lawlev’s  is  nearly  ready  for  launching, 
and  if  present  plans  are  carried  out,  she  will  be 
in  commission  early  next  season  and  will  be 
raced  whenever  possible.  She  will  belong  to 
the  largest  class,  and  in  that  class  will  meet  the 
new  yacht  building  for  former  Commodore 
Robert  E.  Tod.  so  that  some  good  sport  is 
to  be  had. 

Some  time  in  the  future  the  new  Iselin  yacht 
may  be  fitted  with  a  motor  and  become  an 
auxiliary,  but  at  present  Mr.  Iselin  will  stick  to 
sailing.  She  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Cary 
Smith  and  Ferris. 

This  yacht  has  been  built  to  race,  and  she 
will  have  every  opportunity  to  do  so,  as  the  in¬ 
dications  are  that  schooner  competitions  will 
be  frequent  enough  in  the  season  to  come  to 
allow  her  to  prove  her  racing  abilities.  With  a 
waterline  length  of  100  feet,  an  over  all  length 
of  135  feet,  beam  of  27  feet  and  draft  of  15  feet 
without  her  board,  the  new  schooner  must  be 
conspicuous.  The  schooner  Westward,  owned 
by  Alex  S.  Cochran,  is  4  feet  less  on  the  water¬ 
line.  of  the-  same  over  all  dimensions,  but  of 
little  more  beam  and  17  feet  draft. 
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Yachting  in  the  Pacific. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Oct.  21. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  After  a  highly  successful  yachting- 
season  on  San  Francisco  Bay  most  of  the  local 
clubs  are  winding  up  their  programs  for  the 
year,  and  some  of  them  are  now  preparing  their 
boats  for  the  winter  season.  There  will  be  a 
few  yachts  kept  in  commission  during  the 
winter,  but  the  sport  will  not  receive  the  at¬ 
tention  during  the  winter  season  that  it  did 
when  Fulton  G.  Berry  was  alive,  for  his  yacht 
could  be  seen  on  the  bay  almost  any  fine  day, 
and  he  usually  has  a  few  enthusiastic  followers. 
On  Oct.  16,  the  San  Francisco  Y.  C.  held  its 
closing  cruise  in  squadron,  and  closed  one  of 
the  most  successful  seasons  ever  experienced. 
The  races  have  been  many  and  well  contested 
and  all  have  been  well  attended.  The  winners 
for  the  season  have  been  as  follows:  May  15, 
club  house-channel  race — Challenger  first,  Mon¬ 
soon  second;  May  28,  Sausalito  to  Vallejo— 
Surprise  first,  Caprice  second;  May  30,  Vallejo 
to  Sausalito — Class  A,  Mary  first,  Class  B,  Mon¬ 
soon  first;  June  12,  lightship  race — Fleur-de- 
Lis  first,  Pronto  second;  July  4,  Vallejo  to 
Sausalito— Class  A.  Amigo  first,  Mary  second; 
Class  B,  Martha  first,  Challenger  second;  July 
10,  annual  regatta — Class  A,  Fleur-de-Lis  first, 
Vixen  second,  Class  B,  Amigo  first,  Neva  sec¬ 
ond;  Class  C,  Chispa  first,  Challenger  second; 
Aug.  14,  Vallejo  to  Sausalito — Class  A,  Amigo 
first,  Vixen  second;  Class  B,  Martha  first,  Mon¬ 
soon  second;  Oct.  2,  Spreckel's  cups  race — Class 
A,  Vixen  first,  Fleur-de-Lis  second;  Class  B, 
Neva  first,  Mary  second;  Class  C,  Monsoon 
first,  Aggie  second.  On  Oct.  9,  power  boat 
races  were  held  with  the  following  results: 
Robbins  cup — Follie  first,  Jess  second;  semi¬ 
power  boat  cup — Glory  first,  Bridge  second; 
cruiser  race  cup— Eulalie  first,  Wanderer  sec¬ 
ond;  25-foot  boat  cup — Idler  first,  B.  &  S. 
second. 

The  Corinthian  Y.  C.  has  no  more  races 
scheduled  for  the  season,  but  there  will  be 
several  cruises.  Preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  annual  jinks,  and  the  usual  good  time 
is  expected.  The  drawbridge  over  the  lagoon 
at  Tiburon  will  be  opened  on  Nov.  13,  and  the 
fleet  will  then  be  taken  through  to  winter 
quarters.  The  annual  Corinthian  games  at 
Paradise  Cove  were  held  Oct.  16  and  a  large 
crowd  was  present,  many  visitors  from  other 
yacht  clubs  being  there. 

The  annual  race  for  the  Phillipp's  cup  around 
the  Farallones,  which  started  Oct.  9,  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  for  the  second  consecutive  season.  There 
was  but  little  wind  when  the  race  was  sailed, 
and  it  took  the  yachts  about  ten  hours  to  beat 
out  to  this  island.  The  breeze  freshened  a  bit 
when  the  start  home  was  made,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  enable  the  boats  to  finish  on  time. 
There  is  a  fourteen-hour  limit  on  the  race,  and 
winning  yacht,  Yankee,  consumed  about  fifteen 
hours  in  making  the  trip.  Yankee  and  Martha 
returned  late  the  night  of  the  race,  but  Aggie 
remained  outside  the  heads  all  night  and  came 
in  early  next  morning.  This  race  will  not  be 
sailed  over  this  season,  and  next  season  it  is 
proposed  to  place  it  among  the  first  events  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  be  more  certain  of  having 
the  race  finished.  Yankee  already  has  one  win 
to  her  credit,  and  had  she  completed  the  race 
this  year  within  the  time  limit,  she  would  have 
come  into  permanent  possession  of  the  cup. 

The  old  yawl  Iola,  belonging  to  Louis  T. 
Ward  and  Roy  Barney,  will  be  changed  into  an 
auxiliary  craft.  A  gasolene  engine  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  craft  thoroughly  overhauled. 

Lake  Merrit,  Oakland,  was  the  scene  of  yacht 
races  during  the  Discovery  Day  celebration, 
Tommy  Kendall’s  yachts  taking  a  prominent 
part. 

Aeolian  Y.  C.  held  its  closing  cruise  on  Oct. 
16.  Led  by  Commodore  Louis  T.  Ward,  the 
fleet  sailed  around  San  Francisco  Bay,  and  some 
of  the  boats  took  advantage  of  the  outgoing 
tide  to  enjoy  an  ocean  sail. 

A  motor  boat  race  was  held  recently  from 
Sacramento  to  Sausalito,  a  distance  of  1 1 5  miles. 
Three  boats  entered  but  only  one  completed  the 
course,  Amethyst,  which  made  the  run  down  the 


river  in  seven  hours.  Elizabeth  and  Red  Raven 
encountered  trouble  and  stopped  on  the  way. 

A.  P.  B. 


Capt.  John  Carter  Dead. 

Captain  John  Carter,  who  was  for  many 
years  sailing  master  of  the  late  King  Edward's 
yachts,  died  in  London  Wednesday,  Sept.  26. 
Captain -Carter  in  his  time  was  one  of  the  most 
clever  of  the  British  skippers.  He  is  best  re¬ 
membered  on  this  side  as  the  skipper  of  the 
cutter  Genesta,  challenger  for  the  America’s 
Cup  in  1885.  Sir  Richard  Sutton  owned  the 
Genesta,  and  the  Puritan,  owned  by  J.  Malcolm 
Forbes,  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C.,  was  the  defender. 
In  the  first  attempt  at  a  race,  Capt.  Carter 
proved  that  he  had  all  the  nerve  necessary  for 
successful  handling  of  sailing  yachts  and  that  he 
thoroughly  knew  his  game.  ±  uritan  tried  to 
cross  Genesta’s  bow  while  maneuvering  for  the 
start,  and  in  doing  so  was  run  into  by  Genesta. 
Miscalculation  of  distance  and  the  speed  of  the 
yachts  by  Puritan’s  sailing  master  caused  the 
foul.  Puritan  failed  to  clear  Genesta,  whose 
bowsprit  was  driven  through  the  American 
boat’s  mainsail  near  the  leach  rope,  tearing  the 
sail,  and  carrying  away  Genesta’s  bowsprit. 

As  Genesta  was  on  the  starboard  tack,  the 
foul  all  lay  with  Puritan,  and  in  accord  with 
good  racing  usage  the  visitor,  being  permanent¬ 
ly  disabled,  was  entitled  to  the  prompt  award 
of  the  race.  It  was  here  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
performed  a  chivalrous  act  that  distinguishes 
him  among  challengers  for  the  cup.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  race  at  the  expense  of  the 
defending  yachts.  The  scene  following  the  foul,, 
when  Genesta’s  crew  were  clearing  away  the 
wreckage  of  their  bowsprit,  is  thus  described 
by  Capt.  Kenealy,  who  was  on  the  committee 
boat  Luckenbach: 

“Puritan  came  over  to  the  Luckenbach  and 
asked  for  instructions,  but  the  cup  committee 
was  consulting  and  the  hail  received  no  reply. 
The  Luckenbach  steamed  over  to  Genesta  and 
was  hailed  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  who  asked 
what  was  the  limit  of  lodging  a  written  pro¬ 
test.  He  was  informed  that  3  o’clock  on  the 
following  afternoon  was  the  limit. 

“  ‘Then,’  said  Mr.  Tams  in  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  ‘we  have  ruled  Puritan  out;  if  you 
choose  to  sail  the  race  you  are  free  to  do  so.’ 

“  ‘What  time  shall  we  have?’  asked  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Schuyler,  who  was  on  board  Genesta. 

“  ‘The  seven  hours’  limit,’  was  the  reply  of 
Mr.  Tams. 

“  ‘If  we  go  over,  what  will  you  call  the  start¬ 
ing  time?’  inquired  Mr.  Schuyler. 

“  ‘We  will  take  positions  now  and  give  the 
final  signal  if  you  intend  to  go,’  replied  Mr. 
Tams. 

“  ‘Will  you  give  us  time  to  rig  a  spinnaker 
boom  for  a  bowsprit?  It  won’t  take  us  long,’ 
was  the  next  question  of  Mr.  Schuyler. 

“But  while  the  committee  was  deliberating 
on  this  point  Sir  Richard  Sutton  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion  by  saying: 

“  ‘We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  but  we 
don’t  want  it  in  that  way.  We  want  a  race; 
we  don’t  want  a  walkover.’  ” 

The  yacht  was  repaired  and  eventually  Puritan 
won  the  two  races  necessary  to  keep  the  cup. 
The  last  race  was  sailed  in  half  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  had  Capt.  Carter  had  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  tides  off  the  hook,  Genesta  probably  would 
have  won. 

As  skipper  of  Britannia,  the  King’s  yacht, 
Capt.  Carter  sailed  many  races,  and  Britannia 
met  Vigilant  and  Navahoe  when  they  were  on 
the  other  side.  After  Britannia  was  withdrawn 
from  racing,  Capt.  Carter  retired,  too,  but  he 
was  prominent  always  whenever  there  was  a  big 
race  and  always  gave  advice  when  asked,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  American  cup  matters.  He  was 
not  like  the  average  yacht  skipper.  When 
ashore  he  always  wore  a  silk  hat  and  gloves  and 
seemed  to  appreciate  that  he  \vas  the  King’s 
skipper  and  had  to  be  treated  with  more  re¬ 
spect  than  others. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Jamaica  Bay  Yachtsmen. 

It  is  rather  late  in  the  year  to  have  yachting 
parties  in  these  waters.  There  are  some  yachts¬ 
men  who  keep  their  boats  in  commission  until 
November,  in  order  to  go  fishing,  and  these  go 
out  nearly  every  fine  day,  but  most  of  the 
yachts  that  anchor  about  the  many  club  stations 
during  the  summer  are  laid  up  and  their  owners 
are  thinking  of  next  season’s  sport.  Last  Sun¬ 
day  the  members  of  the  clubs  in  the  Jamaica 
Bay  Yacht  Racing  Association  took  part  in  an 
interesting  function  at  the  Old  Mill  Y.  C.  house, 
when  the  prizes  won  during  the  season  were 
distributed. 

Commodore  Joseph  R.  Hodgson,  of  the 
Canarsie  Y.  C.,  took  a  good  sized  party  across 
the  bay  in  his  flagship  Lester,  consisting  of  ex- 
Commodore  Clarence  A.  Martin,  president  of 
the  Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Jamaica  Bay; 
William  McLaughlin,  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  John  and  Bert  Sparr,  Thomas  Mannion, 
Joseph  Gates,  Gus.  Bergtoff,  James  Garland 
and  C.  B.  Fitzmaurice.  The  Bergen  Beach  Y. 
C.  was  represented  by  Commodore  Edgar  Wat¬ 
son,  of  the  flagship  Alga,  with  Vice-Commodore 
Hildegarde  and  daughter-  Edward  Wells,  owner 
of  Tomboy,  and  Mrs.  Wells;  A.  H.  Rowe, 
owner  of  Vixen;  W.  H.  Hough,  and  a  number 
of  others. 

The  members  of  the  Old  Mill  Club  were  out 
in  force  at  their  new  club  house  at  Pleasant 
Point,  to  receive  the  visitors.  Commodore 
William  E.  Powers,  Vice-Commodore  Thomas 
King,  Secretary  Joseph  Buchler,  John  Otto,  ex- 
Commodore  Henry  Walker,  Ed.  Boyle  and 
William  Armbruster  were  a  committee  which 
received  the  visitors,  who  arrived  shortly  after 
5  o’clock. 

Commodore  Powers  stated  to  the  assembled 
yachtsmen  the  purpose  of  the  gathering,  and  in¬ 
troduced  Commodore  Martin,  who  presented 
each  of  the  owners  with  the  cup  won  by  their 
respective  yachts.  The  cup  for  the  ocean  race 
was  the  first  to  be  presented  to  Captain  Van 
Wicklen.  In  handing  the  trophy  to  the  win¬ 
ner,  Commodore  Martin  expressed  his  regret 
that  so  little  interest  had  been  displayed  by 
yacht  owners  in  the  off-shore  contests.  These 
sentiments  were  repeated  when  the  cups  offered 
by  the  association  were  presented  to  Mr.  Wells, 
of  the  Tomboy,  and  Mr.  Rowe,  of  the  Vixen. 
Each  of  the  recipients  made  brief  replies,  ex¬ 
pressing  their  appreciation  of  the  handsome 
trophies  and  the  hope  that  next  year  might  see 
increased  interest  in  the  sport. 

Aside  from  the  presentation  of  the  several 
cups,  it  was  closing  day  with  the  members  of 
the  Old  Mill  Y.  C.,  and  promptly  at  sundown, 
colors  were  hauled  down  for  the  last  time  this 
season,  bringing  to  a  close  one  of  the  most 
successful  seasons  in  the  history  of  the  organi- 
tion. 

Among  the  trophies  were  the  Canarsie  Y.  C., 
offered  by  ex-Commodore  Clarence  A.  Martin, 
of  the  Canarsie  organization,  for  ocean  racing, 
and  the  cups  given  by  the  Yacht  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  yacht  and  motor  boats  making 
the  greatest  number  of  points  throughout  the 
series  of  open  races  held  during  the  season. 
The  cup  for  ocean  racing  was  presented  to  Cap¬ 
tain  Dave  Van  Wicklen,  of  the  sloop  Cornelia, 
while  that  offered  by  the  association  for  sail 
yachts  in  the  open  races  of  the  association  went 
to  Edward  Well’s  sloop  Tomboy,  of  the  Bergen 
Beach  Y.  C.  A.  H.  Rowe’s  Vixen,  of  the  last 
named  club,  also  received  the  trophy  for  power 
boats.  Second  and  third  prizes  were  presented 
to  C.  B.  Fitzmaurice,  owner  of  the  catboat 
Vision,  Canarsie  Y.  C.,  and  to  John  Anderson 
of  the  cabin  catboat  Elvire,  of  the  Old  Mill  Y. 
C.,  in  the  sailboat  class. 


A  sailor  had  just  shown  a  lady  over  the  ship. 
In  thanking  him  she  said:  “I  am  sorry  to  see 
by  the  rules  that  tips  are  forbidden  on  your 
ship.” 

“Lor’  bless  you,  ma’am,”  replied  the  sailor; 
“so  were  apples  in  the  garden  of  Eden.”— 
Everybody’s. 
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Eastern  Y.  C. 


The  Eastern  Y.  C.  this  year  had  one  of  the 
best  seasons  in  its  history.  All  the  scheduled 
events  filled  well  and  furnished  some  fine  rac¬ 
ing.  The  Sonder  class  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  club  considerably.  First  there  were  trial 
races  to  choose  representatives  to  meet  the 
Spaniards,  and  later  three  American  boats  sailed 
a  match  against  the  three  foreign  boats  for  the 
President  Taft  and  Gov.  Draper  cups.  Har¬ 
poon  won  the  Taft  Cup  and  Beaver  the  other. 
Then  trials  were  sailed  on  Buzzard’s  Bay  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  three  boats  to  go  to 
Kiel  next  spring  to  race  for  the  Kaiser’s  and 
Prince  Henry  cups.  The  cup  offered  in  these 
trials,  the  Chonta  cup,  was  won  by  Beaver. 

The  annual  cruise  was  very  successful  this 
year,  except  for  the  first  two  days,  when  the 
wind  was  light.  The  fleet  went  as  far  as  Bar 
Harbor,  and  for  next  year  plans  are  being  made 
to  make  it  even  more  successful  than  this  year. 
To  boom  the  cruise  this  year  the  Norman  cups 
were  offered  for  races  from  Bar  Harbor  to 
Marblehead.  One  cup  is  for  schooners  and 
one  for  sloops.  For  next  season  Commodore 
F.  Lewis  Clark  has  offered  a  cup  for  a  race 
from  New  London  to  Marblehead.  The  fleet 
is  to  rendezvous  at  New  London  after  the 
Harvard-Yale  boat  race,  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  cup  will  attract  some  of  the  New  York 
yachts. 

The  winners  of  special  cups  during  the  season 
were  Adventuress,  Puritan  cup,  Commodore 
Clark  cup  and  Capt.  Sanger  cup;  Dorello,  Capt. 
Hayden  cup;  Iris,  Capt.  Morss  cup;  Irolita, 
Capt.  Norman  cup  and  Rear-Commodore  Sears 
•cup;  Venona,  Capt.  Abbott  cup. 

The  records  of  the  successful  yachts  in  the 
•open  regattas  follow: 


Firsts.  Seconds.  Th 

Amoret,  C.  B.  &  H.  S.  Wheelock..  3  0 


Adventuress,  C.  C.  Rumrill .  4  0 

Beaver,  C.  H.  YV.  Foster .  0  1 

Busy  Bee,  W.  J.  Coombs .  0  1 

Dartwell,  I.  M.  YVhittemore .  1  0 

Damon  F.  B.  Crowninshield .  1  1 

Dolly  III.,  YV.  YV.  Arnold .  0  0 

Dorello,  G.  L.  Batchelder .  4  1 

Doris,  S.  R.  Anthony .  0  1 

"Ellen,  C.  P.  Curtis .  1  0 

Emerald,  F.  L.  Clark . . .  10  0 

•Gringo,  W.  H.  Brown .  I  0 

Harpoon,  C.  F.  Adams,  2d .  0  0 

Humma,  R.  T.  Paine,  2d .  0  •  2 

Irolita,  E.  YY^alter  Clark . 1  2 

Sally  XI.,  L.  F.  Percival .  0  0 

Savarona,  C.  Howard  Clark .  2  0 

Taormina,  YV.  S.  Eaton .  2  1 

Timandra,  J.  B.  Fallon .  0  1 

YTsion,  H.  A.  Morss .  1  0 

YYGanno,  A.  YV.  Stevens .  1  0 


irds. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  club  last  week  it 
was  unanimously  voted  to  make  King  Alfonso 
■of  Spain  an  honorary  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  encouraging 
yacht  building  and  racing  among  his  country¬ 
men  and  for  his  encouragement  of  the  Sonder 
boat  regattas  in  Spain  in  1907  and  at  Marble- 
bead  during  the  recent  summer. 

Deeds  of  gift  of  five  valuable  cups  to  be  raced 
for  during  the  coming  season  were  received. 
■Commodore  F.  Lewis  Clark  gives  a  trophy  for 
the  schooner  classes  including  Class  D.  Chester 
C.  Rumrill,  owner  of  the  sloop  Adventuress, 
•gives  a  cup  for  the  sloops,  including  Class  L, 
•over  the  same  course,  and  Laurence  H.  Armour, 
of  the  Yawl  Casique,  presents  a  cup  for  the 
auxiliary  sloops  and  schooners,  including  Class 
K.  These  trophies  are  for  annual  races  from 
New  London  to  Marblehead  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Yale-Harvard  rowing  regatta,  when 
most  of  the  craft  will  be  at  New  London,  and 
it  is  expected  to  encourage  New  York  yachts¬ 
men.  to  make  the  run  around  Cape  Cod  and 
■participate  in  the  annual  regattas  and  cruises 
during  the  following  week.  Guy  Norman 
offered  two  cups  for  ocean  races  for  the 
schooners  and  sloops  from  Bar  Harbor  to 
Marblehead  at  the  conclusion  of  each  annual 
cruise.  These  gifts  will  probably  induce  the 
yacht  owners  to  stick  together  from  start  to 
finish.  The  five  cups  will  become  the  perma¬ 
nent  property  of  the  owners  whose  craft  wins 
three  times,  whether  it  be  the  same  yacht  or 
not,  and  all  races  will  be  open  to  invited  craft 
:as  well  as  those  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C. 


Motor  'Boating. 


Buffalo  B.  M.  Association. 

Motor  boat  men  of  Buffalo  are  now  taking 
active  measures  to  create  more  interest  in  the 
sport  in  their  waters  next  season  and  to  have 
there  one  of  the  representative  boat  races  of 
the  world.  This  action  has  naturally  followed 
the  formation  of  the  Buffalo  section  of  the 
American  Power  Boat  Association.  That  as¬ 
sociation  is  the  national  arbiter  of  the  sport, 
and  this  year  arrangements  were  made  so  that 
local  sections  could  be  organized,  and  these 
sections,  while  generally  using  the  association 
rules,  were  allowed  to  make  certain  changes 
and  additions  to  be  applied  locally. 

The  formation  of  the  Buffalo  section  of  the 
American  Power  Boat  Association  is  mainly 
due  to  the  zeal  of  Herman  T.  Koerner  in  the 
sport  of  developing  the  speed  boat  and  the 
cruising  launch.  The  new  section  was  formed 
at  a  meeting  where  the  recognized  boating  clubs 
of  Buffalo  were  represented,  as  follows:  Her¬ 
man  T.  Koerner  and  Robert  H.  Mason,  Buffalo 
Y.  C. ;  J.  F.  Ellsworth  and  H.  Kelley,  Motor 
Boat  Club;  A.  F.  Dohn  and  Harry  D.  Elliott, 
Buffalo  Launch  Club.  After  requisite  resolu¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  section 
were  adopted,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

Chairman,  Edvvard  Michaels,  commodore  of 
the  Buffalo  Y.  C.;  Vice-Chairman,  A.  F.  Dohn, 
Buffalo  Launch  Club;  Secretary,  Robert  H. 
Mason,  Buffalo  Y.  C. ;  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Ells¬ 
worth,  Buffalo  Motor  Boat  Club. 

The  formation  of  this  section  will  give  each 
one  of  the  three  recognized  boating  clubs  of 
Buffalo  three  delegates  each,  who,  together  with 
the  officers  elected,  will  become  members  of  the 
governing  committee. 

At  present  there  are  two  great  national  events 
held  under  the  sanction  of  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association.  The  first  is  the  Eastern  con¬ 
test,  for  the  Gold  cup,  held  in  the  waters  of  the 
Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  other  waters  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  The  second  con¬ 
test  is  for  the  bronze  trophy,  raced  for  in  the 
waters  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  formation  of  the  Buffalo  section  means 
the  addition  of  another  great  national  race  for 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  known  as  the  race  for  the  silver  tankard 
or  cup. 

The  designation  of  localities,  or  the  naming 
of  waters,  merely  limits  the  field  in  which  the 
races  may  be  held.  For  instance,  in  the  race  for 
the  gold  cup,  while  the  contest  must  be  held 
in  Eastern  waters,  entries  may  be  received  from 
any  part  of  the  world.  Likewise,  in  the  race 
for  the  bronze  trophy,  the  contest  must  be  held 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the 
Missouri  or  their  tributaries,  but  entrants  from 
any  part  of  the  world  are  welcome.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  Great  Lakes  race,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  American  Power  Boat  Associ¬ 
ation,  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
long  distance  cruising  race  for  cabin  power 
yachts,  over  a  triangular  course,  with  Buffalo 
on  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  basic  points  of 
the  triangle  being,  probablv  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Port  Stanley,  Ontario,  or  Toledo,  O.,  and  Ron¬ 
deau,  Ontario.  Those  in  favor  of  a  shorter 
race  have  suggested  that  the  triangle  be  irregu¬ 
lar,  with  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Long  Point,  On¬ 
tario,  forming  the  basis  of  the  triangle.  Senti¬ 
ment,  however,  appears  to  favor  a  course 
formed  by  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Port  Stanley, 
because  these  points  will  enable  the  greatest 
number  of  spectators  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  racing  squadron.  The  success  of 
the  Buffalo  Y.  C.  in  pulling  off  last  season  the 
greatest  power  boat  race  ever  held  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  would  indicate  that  the  long-dis¬ 
tance  cabin  cruising  race  now  being  promoted 
by  the  Buffalo  Y.  C.  would  be  held  under  official 
sanction,  and  will  be  linked  with  the  proposed 
contest. 

As  in  the  Monte  Carlo  race,  and  the  lesser 
contests  on  the  Solent  and  at  Palm  Beach,  the 
Great  Lakes  race  will  be  one  of  international 


significance.  Probably  every  maker  of  a  high¬ 
speed  engine  in  Europe  and  America  will  de¬ 
sire  representation  in  this  contest.  The  race 
will  be  a  scratch  event,  free  for  all.  The  gov¬ 
erning  committee  will  be  constituted  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  formation  of  the  Buffalo  section 
of  the  American  Power  Boat  Association. 


New  90-Fool  Cruiser. 

A  90-FOOT  twin-screw  cruising  motor  boat  is 
being  built  at  the  Gas  Engine  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany’s  works  at  Morris  Heights  for  Carl  G. 
Fisher,  of  Indianapolis,  who  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  a  yachtsman,  is  a  balloonist  and  automobile 
speedway  promoter.  The  new  yacht  is  from 
designs  by  Charles  L.  Seabury,  and  is  to  be 
finished  early  in  the  spring  when  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  The  builders  have  guaran¬ 
teed  a  speed  of  16  miles  an  hour. 

The  new  boat  will  be  90  feet  over  all,  82  feet 
on  the  waterline,  16  feet  6  inches  beam  and  4 
feet  draft.  She  will  be  of  the  raised-deck 
cruiser  type  with  a  large  deck  house  which  will 
be  as  a  dining  room  and  be  fitted  with  two  Pull¬ 
man  berths.  The  entrance  to  this  room  will  be 
from  the  deck  with  doors  on  each  side.  The 
crew’s  quarters  are  forward  and  will  be  roomy 
and  comfortable. 

The  engine  room  is  aft  of  the  crew’s  quarters 
and  will  be  between  steel  water-tight  bulkheads. 
Two  Speedway  air-starting  and  air-reversing 
marine  motors,  each  of  six  cylinders,  8^2  inches 
by  10  inches,  and  150-horsepower  each,  will  be 
fitted,  and  there  will  be  an  auxiliary  set  for  the 
use  of  the  air  compressor,  bilge  pump  and 
dynamo. 

The  owner’s  quarters  are  aft  of  the  motor 
room  and  consist  of  two  connecting  staterooms 
the  full  width  of  the  yacht,  each  to  be  fitted  with 
a  double  berth,  upholstered  seats,  wardrobe  and 
dressing  table.  A  large  bathroom  connects 
with  the  port  stateroom.  Another  double  and 
single  stateroom,  with  bath  and  toilet,  are  for 
guests.*  The  entrance  to  these  quarters  is  by  a 
companionway  from  the  forward  end  of  the 
dining  room.  The  joiner  work  generally  will 
be  of  mahogany.  A  hot  and  cold  water  plant 
and  an  electric  light  plant,  together  with  a  3,000- 
candle  power  searchlight  will  be  installed  on  the 
yacht. 

This  company  is  also  building  from  plans 
drawn  by  Mr.  Fisher  an  open  gasolene  craft. 
She  will  be  39  feet  4  inches  over  all,  6  feet 
beam,  and  be  equipped  with  a  six-cylinder  8x8 
special  high  speed  motor,  which  will  drive  the 
boat  35  miles  an  hour. 


Courtesies  at  Sea. 

In  the  days  before  cannon,  and  indeed,  until 
comparatively'  recent  times,  a  vessel  made  its 
salutation  by  lowering  or  “dipping”  its  flag. 
This  is  the  oldest  and  most  honorable  greeting 
which  a  ship  can  give.  It  ranks  before  the 
booming  of  guns,  however  many. 

This  salute  has  always  been  demanded  by 
English-speaking  seamen,  and  its  exaction  has 
burned  the  hearts  and  the  powder  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  naval  commanders.  For  a  foreign  ship, 
whether  merchant  or  martial,  to  enter  an  Eng¬ 
lish  port  without  veiling  topsails  or  dipping  its 
national  flag  was  to  court  the  chances  of  war, 
although  the  profoundest  peace  existed.  With¬ 
out  warning  or  argument,  the  shore  defenses  or 
a  man-of-war  would  send  a  round  of  shots 
across  the  bows  or  between  the  masts  of  the 
insolent  intruder,  and  if  the  offending  flag  came 
not  down  instantly  the  foreigner  was  brought 
to  her  senses  by  being  raked  through  and 
through.  Such  was  the  reception  accorded  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  Spanish  admiral,  who,  in  time  of  peace, 
sailed  into  Portsmouth  Sound  without  veiling 
his  topsails  or  lowering  his  flag. 

Salutes  are  essential  matters  of  naval  eti¬ 
quette,  and  are  exchanged  under  an  elaborate 
code  arranged  between  the  Powers.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  guns  to  be  fired  under  all  conceivable 
circumstances  is  minutely  stipulated. 
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Canoeing. 


American  Canoe  Association. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  meeting 
was  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  22.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  and  after 
the  usual  routine  business  and  the  presentation 
of  reports,  the  following  business  was  trans¬ 
acted. 

C.  Harry  Smith,  of  Pittsburg,  was  elected 
secretary. 

Sugar  Island  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
national  meet  in  1911.  The  meet  will  extend 
from  Aug.  4  to  Aug.  18,  inclusive. 

Section  2,  Article  4,  of  the  Constitution,  was 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

“Ladies  may  be  elected  associate  members 
by  the  executive  committee  when  proposed  by 
a  member  of  that  committee,  provided  they  are 
of  the  immediate  family  of  an  active  member 
and  have  attended  at  least  two  general  camps. 
Practicable  canoeists  only  are  eligible,  and  they 
may  be  elected  only  after  publication  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  active  members.  The  associate  mem¬ 
bership  may  be  revised  at  any  time  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee.” 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  quali¬ 
fications  for  men  who  camp  at  Squaw  Point  and 
for  the  further  restriction  in  the  use  of  this 
part  of  the  camp.  This  committee  consists  of 
Messrs.  Ohlmeyer,  Quick  and  Wolters.  The 
committee  was  continued  in  force  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  at  Sugar  Island  meet. 

Article  VI.,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution, 
was  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

“Racing  Board. — Each  division,  in  its  proper 
turn  at  its  annual  meeting,  shall  elect  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  regular  officers,  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  Division  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  racing  board  for  a  term  of  three  years  until 
their  successors  are  elected,  representation  of 
the  division  on  the  board  to  be  according  to 
membership  as  follows: 

“Two  representatives  for  the  first  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  fraction  thereof  and  one  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  two  hundred,  and  not  to  exceed  three 
from  any  division.  The  basis  of  representation 
shall  be  the  number  of  members  as  printed  in 
the  latest  year  book.  The  commodore  shall  be 
a  member  ex-officio,  but  shall  not  vote  in  case 
of  a  tie.” 

The  following  paragraph  from  Section  10, 
Article  VI.,  to  be  omitted: 

“At  all  meetings  of  the  racing  board,  three 
shall  be  necessary  to  make  a  quorum,  but  in 
the  event  of  the  absence  of  any  member,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  same  division  frorfi 
which  he  comes  may  select  any  other  member 
of  the  association  to  represent  him  during  his 
disability  only,  and  in  the  event  of  the  vacancy 
occurring,  the  same  shall  be  filled  for  the  un¬ 
expired  term  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  full 
term.” 

And  the  following  new  Section  11  substituted: 

“Quorum. — At  all  meetings  of  the  racing 
board  a  majority  shall  be  necessary  to  make 
a  quorum,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  member, 
he  may  appoint  by  letter,  another  active  mem¬ 
ber  to  vote  for  him  at  such  meeting;  but  no 
member  to  have  more  than  one  vote.” 

The  following  associate  members  were  elected: 
Mrs.  John  J.  Hattenbrun,  New  York  city;  Mrs. 
Harry  Schrader,  New  York  city;  Mrs.  Geo. 
Willing,  New  York  city;  Mrs.  E.  Horton 
Weidman,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  A.  W.  Friese, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Mrs.  Davis  PI.  Crane,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Mrs.  Alton  Brown,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
Henry  D.  James,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Walter 
O.  Amsler,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Hermann 
Dudley  Murphy,  Winchester,  Mass.;  Miss  Ella 
Ruth  Boyce,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Anne 
Demmler,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Elinore 
Demmler,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Martha  Demm¬ 
ler,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Miss  Emma  Schoeneck, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ex-Commodore  Col.  L.  C.  Rogers  was 
elected  to  honorary  membership. 

Forest  and  Stream  and  Recreation  were 
selected  as  the  official  organs  of  the  Association 
for  the  coming  year. 


Those  present  at  the  meeting  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  H.  D.  James,  C.  H.  Smith,  John  S. 
Wright,  Alton  Brown,  R.  F.  Tims  (proxy  held 
by  R.  J.  Wilkin),  H.  B.  Fort,  H.  F.  Noah 
(proxy  held  by  G.  P.  Douglas),  T.  Quasebart 
(proxy  held  by  H.  L.  Quick),  D.  S.  Hill  (proxy 
held  by  W.  A.  Furman),  E.  B.  Ayers,  F.  B. 
Cromwell  (proxy  held  by  L.  Richart),  A.  D. 
Berning,  John  McPrice,  L.  T.  Coppins,  C.  F. 
Wolters,  F.  D.  Wood,  J.  J.  Armstrong,  John 
McKay,  J.  W.  Sparrow,  John  A.  Berkey,  F.  B. 
Huntington,  F.  C.  Thorn  (Dad),  Percy  F. 
Hogan,  H.  M.  Ohlmeyer,  P.  L.  Ivretzmer,  E. 
J.  Williams,  F.  D.  Newbury. 

officers — 1911. 

Henry  D.  James,  Commodore,  P.  O.  Box  3, 
East  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  C.  Harry  Smith,  Secretary, 
P.  O.  Box  92,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Samuel  B.  Burn¬ 
ham,  Treasurer,  P.  O.  Box  23,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 

R.  F.  Tims,  Vice-Commodore,  253  West  138th 
street,  New  York  city;  H.  B.  Fort,  Rear-Com¬ 
modore,  Burlington,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Noah,  Purser, 
200  West  94th  street,  New  York  city.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee — T.  Quasebart,  112  Spring 
street,  New  York  city;  D.  S.  Hill,  262  Bellevue 
avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  E.  B.  Ayres,  Borden- 
town,  N.  J. ;  F.  B.  Cromwell,  Jr.,  32  Fairfield  road, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  A.  D.  Berning,  Marble  Hill, 
Kingsbridge,  N.  Y. 

CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

J.  S.  Wright,  Vice-Commodore.  Willowbank 
place,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Alton  Brown,  Rear- 
Commodore,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  John 
McPrice,  Purser,  600  Century  Bldg.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Executive  Committee— L.  T.  Coppins,  691 
Main  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  L.  Schellham- 
mer,  Warren,  Pa.;  C.  F.  Wolters,  14  Main 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  F.  D.  Wood,  258 
Baynes  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

EASTERN  DIVISION. 

J.  B.  Howard,  Vice-Commodore,  245  Salem 
street,  Medford,  Mass.;  E.  B.  Stearns,  Rear- 
Commodore,  P.  O.  Box  63,  Manchester,  N.  H.; 
Wm.  K.  Irving,  Purser,  154  Riverside  avenue, 
Medford,  Mass.  Executive  Committee — B.  L. 
Goodwin,  394  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Wm.  A.  Heath,  29  Oak  street,  Providence,  R. 
I.;  A.  Ritchie,  80  Blanchard  street,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

NORTHERN  DIVISION. 

John  McKay,  Vice-Commodore,  61  Sydenham 
street,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.;  J.  W.  Sparrow, 
Rear-Commodore,  355  Yonge  street,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  Can.;  W.  Bearance,  Purser,  493  Princess 
street,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.;  Russel  Britton, 
Executive  Committee,  Gananoque,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

A.  M.  Callmann,  Vice-Commodore,  16th  and 
Rockwell  streets,  Chicago,  Ill.  (care  of  T.  J. 
Ryerson  &  Son);  R.  M.  Lamp,  Rear-Commo¬ 
dore,  1085  Pickney  street,  Madison,  Ill.;  J.  G. 
Roberts,  Purser,  1118  Maple  square,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Executive  Committee — John  A.  Berkey, 
234  Dayton  avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  F.  B. 
Huntington,  308  Grand  Central  Station,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS. 

Atlantic— Robert  J.  Wilkin,  21 1  Clinton  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Central — Jesse  J.  Armstrong, 
hi  E.  Liberty  street,  Rome,  N.  Y.;  Eastern — 
Paul  Butler,  care  of  U.  S.  Cartridge  Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass.;  Northern — John  N.  MacKendrick,  Galt, 
Ontario,  Canada;  Western— Henry  C.  Morse, 
1009  N.  Jefferson  avenue,  Peoria,  Ill. 

RACING  BOARD. 

Atlantic — H.  Lansing  Quick,  18  Getty  square, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Central — Harry  M.  Stewart,  85 
Main  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Eastern— Arthur 
G.  Mather,  Medford,  Mass.;  Northern — J.  W. 
Sparrow,  355  Yonge  street,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can.; 
Western — Frank  B.  Huntington,  308  Grand 
Central  Station,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Wigg — Who  was  it  that  discovered  there  were 
just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught? 

Wagg — The  fellow  who  never  got  a  bite. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stewart  it  Bimeet) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Brokar 
Mistn  Building,  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Cable  Addres*,  ‘  Designer,”  Boetoe 

COX  (8JL  STEVENS 
Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  aid  1376  Broad 

GIELOW  ORR 

Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Construction, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale, 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  YORK 


Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facta 
By  C.  Bowyer  Yaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth.  161- 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  ol 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editors  are 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Katee 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 

Three  Copies,  $7.50.  Five  Copies,  $12. 

Remit  by  express  money-order,  registered  letter,  money- 
order  or  draft,  payable  to  the  Forest  and  Stream  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  The  paper  may  be  obtained  of  newt- 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $3.00  for 
six  months. 

Foreign  Subscriptions  and  Sales  Agents — London: 
Davies  &  Co.,  1  Finch  Lane;  Sampson,  Low  &  Co. 
Paris:  Brentano’s.  Foreign  terms:  $4.50  per  year;  $2.26 
for  six  months. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Inside  pages,  16  cents  per  agate  line.  Special  rates  for 
three,  six  and  twelve  months.  Eight  words  to  the  line, 
fourteen  lines  to  one  inch.  Advertisements  should  be 
received  by  Saturday  previous  to  issue  in  which  they 
are  to  be  inserted.  Transient  advertisements  must  in¬ 
variably  be  accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not 
be  inserted.  Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line. 
Only  advertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts,  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
Tables.  Real  Estate  For  Sale  and  To  Let.  Seeds  and 
Shrubs,  Taxidermists.  The  Kennel.  Dogs,  etc.  Wants 
and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  centa. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  lest  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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Through  the  Rideau  Lakes. 

Concluded  from  page  706. 

Under  the  huge  limb  of  the  tree  did  not  seem 
as  good  a  place  about  2  o’clock  in  the  morning 
as  when  we  had  rolled  in.  The  lightning  flashed 
and  the  rain  came  down  as  though  the  sky  had 
opened  up  all  at  once.  At  each  crash  of  thunder 
and  crack  of  lightning  we  wondered  just  about 
where  that  limb  would  land  if  the  tree  were 
struck  during  the  storm.  The  next  day  we  found 
that  the  storm  was  the  severest  one  in  that 
vicinity  for  years.  Two  houses  and  three  barns 
were  struck  and  burned  to  the  ground,  while 
three  people  were  killed  nearby.  At  'the  black¬ 
smith  shop  the  man  shoeing  a  horse,  his  helper 
and  the  horse  were  all  knocked  unconscious  for 
some  time,  but  all  recovered. 

Showers  at  intervals  kept  us  in  camp  over  the 
day,  which  we  enjoyed  by  an  occasional  dip  in 
the  canal  and  a  little  sewing  in  the  afternoon. 
Supper  was  a  banquet,  as  we  had  potatoes  and 
shoulder,  this  making  the  second  time  we  had 
cooked  meat  on  the  trip.  Even  if  the  shoulder 
was  burned,  through  lack  of  grease,  it  tasted 
good  all  the  same.  Gladly  getting  up  the  next 
day,  after  finding  that  our  efforts  to  keep  warm 
during  the  night  had  been  unsuccessful,  we  broke 
camp  and  started  out. 

There  still  being  too  much  water  up  above, 
some  came  down  at  different  times  during  the 
day,  but  we  escaped  the  heaviest  shower  by  tak¬ 
ing  refuge  in  a  cow  shelter  along  the  canal. 
Passing  four  locks  over  which  we  were  carried, 
we  were  put  in  the  river  by  the  lock  tenders. 
Our  thanks  to  them  were  recalled  when  we 
found  our  way  blocked  by  a  chain  of  logs  which 
crossed  the  river  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
Two  attempts  to  hurdle  the  logs  having  failed 
to  accomplish  anything  but  to  show  how  far  we 
could  tip  without  a  spill,  we  retraced  our  way 
back  up  the  river  for  at  least  half  a  mile  to  the 
head  of  the  string  where  we  found  a  narrow 
passageway. 

The  squalls  during  the  morning  were  far  from 
being  as  severe  as  those  we  had  during  the  after¬ 
noon.  In  crossing  a  six-mile  stretch  of  the  river 
it  was  impossible  to  hold  the  canoe  on  its  course 
without  bracing  the  paddle  on  the  gunwale  at 
every  stroke,  and  the  force  of  the  waves  was 
strong  enough  to  bend  the  blade.  Had  it  been 
a  head  wind  we  could  not  have  continued.  As 
it  was,  we  blew  six  miles  in  twenty-four  minutes. 
Paine  expressed  our  sentiments  when  he  said : 

Oh,  the  waves,  they  pitch  and  the  waves  they  toss, 
And  the  waves  they  frighten  me ; 

And  if  ever  I  get  my  boat  across, 

I’ll  go  no  more  to  sea. 

Reaching  the  locks  at  Carillon  we  were  con¬ 
gratulated  on  our  mck  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
locks.  They  said  we  had  been  reported  passing 
the  point  six  miles  back,  and  they  were  .on  the 
lookout  for  us,  although  doubtful  of  our  arriv¬ 
ing  safely,  as  they  were  expecting  to  hear  of 
another  canoeing  accident.  After  saying  that 
we  must  be  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  to  be  on  the 
go  in  such  a  storm,  they  locked  us  through  and 
oh !  how  grateful  were  we  for  that  calm  stretch 
of  canal,  and  when  we  passed  the  second  lock 
and  could  see  the  whitecaps  rolling  on  the  river 
ahead,  we  took  a  rest  before  trying  our  luck  on 
the  rough  going. 

Two  hours  were  long  enough  to  prove  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  running  to  cover.  Heading  for  the 
nearest  point,  we  reached  shore.  Dick  was  then 
thoroughly  wet  by  the  water  that  came  in  over 
the  bow  of  the  canoe.  Unloading  immediately, 
we  emptied  the  water  we  had  shipped  while 
heading  around  the  point,  and  then  failed  to  find 
a  place  where  the  tent  could  be  pitched  against 
the  heavy  wind.  On  the  other  side  of  the  point 
across  a  few  hundred  feet  of  water  was  the 
south  shore  and  shelter.  As  rounding  the  point 
in  that  sea  was  more  than  we  cared  to  try,  we 
loaded  up,  and  by  going  up  to  our  waists  in  the 
soft  mud  of  a  marshy  piece  of  land,  we  portaged 
the  point  and  reached  the  other  shore.  Here  we 
camped  and  hung  out  our  blankets,  etc.,  on  the 
trees,  and  set  to  work  to  get  something  to  eat. 

Soon  some  campers  came  to  visit  us,  and  they 
proved  to  be  the  Taylor  church  boys  of  Mon¬ 


treal,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who 
gave  us  a  personal  invitation  to  dine  with  them. 
As  we  had  decided  to  try  a  new  soup  for  sup¬ 
per,  we  declined  to  dine  with  them,  but  went 
over  late  in  the  evening.  We  found  four  large 
tents  pitched  and  twenty-seven  boys  in  camp. 
We  all  went  into  a  large  dining  tent  where,  by 
song  and  story,  they  all  entertained  us  royally 
until  turning-in  time  arrived.  The  warmth  of 
our  reception  helped  greatly  to  keep  us  warm 
over  night.  Being  shy  a  blanket  and  a  shirt, 
which  were  both  on  the  line  drying,  we  found 
the  cold  night  long  and  dreary  and  longed  for 
the  comforts  of  our  own  fireside  every  time  the 
cold  wind  hit  some  unprotected  spot. 

To  the  sound  of  the  bugle  call  and  best  wishes 
of  the  Taylor  boys,  we  broke  camp  the  next 
day.  We  noticed  a  few  villages  before  reaching 
the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.  Having  grown 
accustomed  to  the  windy  days,  we  now  enjoyed 
the  day.  coming  in  sight  of  Sainte  Anne  at  3  :30 
p.  m.  We  had  to  tack  twice  when  trying  for 
the  channel,  and  on  the  last  tack  were  driven  so 
close  to  shore  that  we  narrowly  avoided  hitting 
the  numerous  rocks  which  extended  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore  line.  Being  hailed  by  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  large  motor  boat,  we  thought  they  were 
warning  us  of  the  rocks.  Running  into  the  wind 
again,  we  heard  them  call  again,  and  paddling 
over  to  them,  found  that  they  were  on  a  rock. 
They  wanted  us  to  pull  them  off.  Their  request 
did  not  seem  ridiculous  to  (hem.  but  it  did  to 
us.  Still,  we  boarded  the  motor  boat  and  found 
two  women  and  two  men  aboard.  Taking  charge 
at  once  I  ordered  all  hands  to  the  stern,  then 
to  the  bow,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  boat,  shov¬ 
ing  with  paddles  and  poles,  now  here,  now  there. 
But,  despite  our  great  bluff  and  assistance  of 
the  engine  which  I  ordered  started  occasionally 
to  break  the  monotony,  we  could  not  get  her  off. 

Another  motor  boat  coming  along  we  all 
waved  and  shouted  and  they  gave  us  a  salute  in 
return.  Then  by  an  extra  effort  we  all  yelled 
for  help  and  the  boat  came  over  to  us.  Telling 
them  the  facts,  Dick  and  I  got  into  our  little 
canoe  to  lighten  the  motor  boat  and  headed  again 
for  Sainte  Anne. 

We  lost  so  much  time  with  the  motor  boat 
that  we  were  now  up  against  it  to  find  a  camp¬ 
ing  place  at  Sainte  Anne,  finally  camping,  to 
everybody’s  amazement,  right  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pier.  Here  we  proved  to  be  the  object  of 
great  attention  to  the  people  on  every  boat  that 
passed  the  vi'lage,  as  they  all  had  to  pass  before 
our  front  door.  This  fact  made  our  camp  only 
more  pleasant,  and  we  were  sorry  to  leave  it 
next  day.  It  was  some  days  later  before  we 
found  that  wre  were  the  only  ones  who  had  ever 
had  the  privilege  of  camping  on  that  spot,  and 
that  we  had  just  missed  the  privilege  of  being 
pinched  by  getting  away  as  soon  as  we  did. 

Reaching  Lachine  before  noon,  we  camped  on 
a  fine  island  just  opposite  the  town  and  enjoyed 
a  very  pleasant  day.  The  Lachine  Boat  Club 
has  a  very  fine  situation  here  for  its  boat  house, 
and  we  were  pleased  to  meet  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  next  morning  we  paddled  to  Lachine 
wharf,  where  after  considerable  argument  with 
the  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  to  whether  we 
could  ship  our  canoe  as  excess  baggage,  we  were 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Although  it  took  all  hands  to  get  the  canoe  in 
the  combination  baggage  car,  the  feat  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  uncoupling  the  engine  and  run¬ 
ning  the  canoe  in  through  the  end  door  of  the 
car.  Because  we  delayed  the  train  five  minutes 
and  broke  a  window,  trying  to  get  the  canoe  in 
through  the  side  of  the  car,  the  conductor  seemed 
rather  angry,  but  as  we  were  all  aboard,  bag 
and  baggage,  for  Montreal,  only  nine  miles  away, 
we  breathed  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction  at  the 
closing  chapter  of  the  most  enjoyable  canoe  trip, 
we  believe,  that  can  be  had  in  Canadian  waters. 

Charles  E.  Ryan. 


Nervous  Passenger  (during  fog) — But  surely 
you're  not  leaving  the  bridge,  are  you,  officer?” 

Officer  (who  has  just  been  relieved) — Oh,  yes.  , 
It’s  no  good  stopping  up  there;  you  can't  see 
anything.” — Punch. 


T raps  hooting . 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

Nov.  8.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meier,  Sec’y* 

Nov.  23.— Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  L.  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meitr,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Nov.  5-6. — New  Athens,  Ill.- — Egyptian  G.  C.  Jac.  H. 
Kock,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  9. — Lockport,  Ill. — Will  County  Gun  Club.  John 
Liess,  Jn,  Pres. 

Nov.  9-10. — Utica  (O.)  G.  C.  C.  J.  Mowry,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  10-11. — Ransas  City,  Mo.— Blue  River  Target  G.  C. 
J.  R.  Ellidtt.  Sec’y. 

Nov.  15. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Charles,  Pres. 
Nov.  24. — West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins  Sec’y. 

Nov.  24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  24-25.— Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,,  Sec’y. 
Nor.  30-Dec.  1. — Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Wortk- 
ington.  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier.  Sec’y. 

Dec.  S. — Atglen  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  8-9. — Clinton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  J.  E.  Cantelon,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  31. — Wellington,  Mass. — Palefaces  G.  C.  II.  C. 

Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

On  account  of  rain,  the  tournament  of  the  Donovan, 
Ill.,  Gun  Club  was  postponed  from  Oct.  21  to  Nov.  2. 

* 

The  next  turkey  and  money  shoot  of  the  Columbus,  O., 
Gun  Club  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Nov.  23.  The  mark 
for  all  will  be  16yds. 

*, 

At  Manoa,  Pa.,  in  the  club  live-bird  shoot,  there  were 
twelve  entries,  of  whom  Ilolznagle  was  high  alone  with 
9.  Some  of  the  seasoned  marksmen,  notably  Murphy, 
Paul  and  Felix,  were  content  with  6  and  7. 

* 

At  Black  Ridge,  Pa.,  a  live-bird  match  for  a  purse  of 
$200  was  shot  between  Edward  Beach,  of  Harwood,  and 
Albert  Dunn,  of  Beaver  Meadow.  The  former  won  by 
scoring  7  out  of  8  to  4  for  his  opponent.  It  was  rather 
quick  action  for  so  much  money. 

*, 

On  November  8,  the  Crescent  Gun  Club,  of  White- 
house  Station,  N.  J.,  has  arranged  to  hold  a  shoot,  from 
2  to  5  o’clock.  Six  15  target  events  constitute  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  special  50-target  contest  has  been  arranged 
therewith  between  Ray  C.  Stryker,  of  Newark,  and  E.  B. 
Fenamore,  of  High  Bridge.  The  club  is  arranging  for 
an  exceptionally  interesting  shoot  for  New  Year's  Day. 

At  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  on  the  grounds  of  the  North 
River  Gun  Club,  Oct.  29,  a  five-man  team  contest  took 
place  between  Dartmouth  and  Princeton.  Each  man  shot 
at  50  targets.  A  high  wind  interfered  with  high  scores. 
Individual  high  score,  44,  u'as  made  by  Capt.  Biddle. 
The  scores  follow:  Princeton — N.  R.  White  39,  Forbes 
28,  C.  Dresser  35,  C.  J.  Biddle  (captain)  44,  S.  V.  Este 
41;  total  187.  Dartmouth — Miller  35,  Comstock  28, 
Crowell  29,  Harris  34,  Martin  32;  total  158. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  show  that  unfavor¬ 
able  weather  cannot  keep  some  of  the  members  away, 
we  want  to  state  that  three  shooters  occupied  the  firing 
line  on  Oct.  29,  and  made  scores  which  were  below  their 
average.  For  this  the  high  wind  is  to  be  blamed.  The 
tournament  committee  is  at  work  on  the  details  of  the 
shoot  to  be  held  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  programs 
will  be  issued  in  due  season.  The  club  proposes  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  at  the  same  stand,  and,  while  things  may 
be  a  little  quiet  this  winter,  has  several  plans  for  re¬ 
viving  interest  when  the  spring  opens.  The  last  tourna¬ 
ment  given  by  the  club  was  a  very  pleasant  occasion, 
and  it  hopes  to  give  many  others,  differing  only  in  an 
increased  attendance. 


Tarbill  .  23  21  20  22—86 

Stone  .  .  16  17  11  16 — 60 

Richardson  . v .  4  17  16  14 — 51 
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W.  1.  BEER 

Winner  of  High  Professional  Average 

FOR  SEASON  OF  1910 


97.75 


Highest  Percentage  ever  made  in  one  year. 

SHOOTING 


Remington 


This  is  the  first  year  that  competitors  for  high  professional  average 
have  been  compelled  to  compete  with  other  contestants  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  tournaments  held  by  the  Interstate  Association. 

Three  of  the  four  High  Professional  Averages  of  the  year  were  won  by  shooters 
using  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells — two  of  these  shooters  used  Remington  Guns: 

W.  H.  Heer,  score  .9775,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  gun. 

George  L.  Lyon,  score  .9665,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Lester  German,  score  .9648,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


All  First  Places  in  Amateur  Events  in  the  Post  Series  were  won  by  shooters  of 


STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 


UMC  shells  in  the  guns  of  amateurs  have  won  every  Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years,  definitely  proving  that 
UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  different  and  superior  to  other  makes — UMC  are  the  only  American 
made  shells  improved  with  a  steel  lining. 

High  Amateurs  at  Single  Targets, 

First  4  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Eight  out  of  the  nine  first  amateurs  on  single  targets  shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Double  Targets, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Singles  and  Doubles, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  in  Remington  Guns  of  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs  stand  first  in  the  Interstate 
Handicap  Events  for  1910. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 
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Johnson  City  Tournament. 

Chattanooga,  Term.,  Oct.  27. — Thirty  shooters  took 
part  in  the  Jack  Rabbit  tournament  of  the  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  Gun  Club,  on  Oct.  20,  and  from  9:00  A.  M.  until 
nearly  dark,  the  contest  continued  without  the  slightest 
hitch  of  any  description  to  mar  what  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  nicest  little  shoots  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
the  writer  to  attend  in  a  long  while.  The  club,  headed 
by  W.  H.  Cressman,  president,  and  E.  N.  Lockett,  sec¬ 
retary,  offered  a  very  liberal  program  indeed,  for  in 
addition  to  thirty  odd  merchandise  prizes  there  was  $60 
in  cash  added,  which  on  the  Jack  Rabbit  system  made  it 
pretty  hard  for  the  amateur  to  quit  very  much  loser,  and 
every  one  present  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  making 
of  the  following  scores: 


c 

A  Burks  ....  200 

167 

W  T  Woolsey.. 

175 

106 

PI 

L  Williams..  200 

166 

Dr  Bowman  . . 

125 

97 

w 

H  Cressman.  200 

152 

Toe  Lyle  . 

145 

87 

H 

T  Lewis . 200 

152 

J  P  Lockett.... 

125 

80 

T 

S  Burnett. . . .  175 

150 

B  F  Hart . 

100 

63 

S 

P  Cochran...  200 

143 

T  Slaughter . 

85 

60 

F 

B  St  John...  200 

135 

‘S  R  Sells . 

85 

54 

A 

Groves  .  175 

135 

W  B  Harrison.. 

90 

54 

C 

Pugh  . 175 

131 

E  L  McLeod... 

45 

25 

W 

T  Givens...  185 

127 

C  R  Rankin.... 

45 

22 

S 

E  .Pittner .  175 

117 

W  M  Boaz . 

30 

9 

T 

M  Ross  .  175 

116 

D  F  Dolan.... 

15 

6 

J 

Coppenhaver.  170 
Professionals: 

116 

E  N  Lockett _ 

15 

5 

A 

M  Hatcher...  200 

187 

S  P  Goodloe.... 

200 

162 

P 

B  Plummer..  200 

169 

A  M  Hall . 

200 

145 

Old  Hatch  came  into  his  own  once  more,  landing  high 
average  by  a  very  nice  margin  indeed. 

The  office  was  looked  after  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Lockett, 
secretary,  and  Bruce  Plummer,  while  Hall  and  Goodloe 
did  good  work  on  the  hustling  line. 

Burnett,  Williams  and  Burks  put  up  as  pretty  a  race 
for  high  amateur  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  until  the 
necessity  of  catching  his  train  caused  Burnett,  who  was 
slightly  in  the  lead,  to  withdraw  before  shooting  his  last 
25.  With  Burnett  out  of  the  way,  Charlie  Burks,  of 
Knoxville,  kept  plugging  away  and  finally  won  a  great 
race  from  Williams  by  just  one  target. 

Sam  R.  Sells,  nominee  of  his  party  for  United  States 
Congress,  came  out  after  lunch  and  finished  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  boys.  When  we  saw  how  popular  Sam 
was  with  his  home  crowd,  it  was  easy  to  understand  his 
recent  easy  victory. 

Knoxville  sent  over  a  fine  bunch  in  Burks,  Pittner 
(president  of  the  Knoxville  Gun  Club),  John  M.  Ross 
(one  of  the  real  “old-timers”),  Groves  and  Hall  (the 
popular  trade  representatives),  while  Bristol,  not  to  be 
outdone  by  her  sister  city,  contributed  a  jollv  lot  in 
Lewis,  Lockett,  Cochran,  Pugh,  Woolsey  and  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Sanford  Burnett,  hailing  from  Newport,  and  Mr.  C. 
R.  Rankin  from  Greenville. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  shoot  was 
attributable  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  wife  of  the 
genial  president,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cressman,  who  about  2:00 
P.  M.,  when  every  one  was  just  beginning  to  feel  all 
worn  out,  sent  over  two  delicious  cakes  and  a  great  jug 
of  pure  home-made  wine  of  the  very  finest  kind— the 
kind,  you  know,  that  makes  a  fellow  wish  his  neck  was 
a  yard  or  so  long.  And  the  way  the  boys  went  after 
it  leaves  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  here  how  much 
it  was  enjoyed.  A.  Shooter. 


Concordia  (Kan.)  Blue  Ribbon  Gun  Club. 

Concordia,  Kans. — Mr.  W.  H.  Ileer  was  high  profes¬ 
sional  with  199  out  of  200  targets;  O’Brien  second  with 
198.  Mr.  Chas.  McKee  was  high  amateur  with  191; 
Krohm  second  with  190.  Mr.  fleer  made  a  run  of  128 
straight  and  O’Brien  had  a  straight  run  of  96.  Heer's 
run  of  128  was  a  record-breaker  for  Concordia’s  trap 
grounds,  this  being  the  first  100  straight  ever  made  on 
these  grounds  by  either  a  professional  or  an  amateur. 

In  the  Remington  gun  event  of  25  targets,  Myers  was 
the  winner,  with  25  straight,  McKee  and  Krohn  giving 
him  a  close  race  with  24  each. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Chas  McKee... 

200 

191 

F  Barton  . 

120 

100 

C  Krohn  . 

200 

190 

D  E  De  Graff. . . 

180 

132 

J  F  Caldwell... 

200 

186 

H  Rider  . 

100 

86 

J  1  Clark . 

200 

1S3 

F  Ruggles . 

100 

73 

C  H  Sewart . 

200 

179 

W  Huscher  .... 

100 

85 

C  L  Snyder . 

200 

172 

Chas  Bray  . 

60 

52 

L  S  Myers . 

200 

170 

Lockard  . 

40 

31 

M  B  Empson... 

200 

169 

D  Phillips  . 

20 

17 

H  Eckstrom  ... 

200 

168 

H  J)  Armstrong:.  20 

17 

F  W  Chapel.... 

200 

164 

C  Andre  . 

20 

16 

R  Phillips  . 

200 

165 

F  Hannum  .... 

60 

38 

Professionals 

W  IP  Heer  .... 

200 

199 

T  Gillespie  . 

200 

182 

Ed  O’Brien  _ 

200 

198 

IP  W  Vietmever  200 

180 

Geo  W  Lewis  . . 

200 

182 

Columbus  Gun  Club. 

Colum bus,  O. — The  annual  fall  shoot,  held  Thursday 
and  Friday,  Oct.  27-28,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Columbus 
Gun  Club,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  attendance  was 
not  up  to  what  we  expected,  but  owing  to  the  bad 
weather,  the  attendance  was  abcAe  the  average.  The  way 
it  started  the  first  morning  was  enough  to  make  most 
any  one  stay  at  home. 

The  second  day  promised  to  be  nice,  but  in  the  after¬ 
noon  it  blew  a  gale,  and  how  the  snow  did  come  down. 
J.  R.  Taylor  was  high;  C.  A.  Young  second,  with  Webb 
high  amateur  and  Ed.  Cain  second.  Twenty-three  shoot¬ 
ers  took  part. 

The  scores  are  low  on  account  of  this  being  a  handi¬ 
cap  shoot,  16  to  20yds.  Then  the  wind  blew  a  gale  both 
days. 

Kingsbury  won  the  gun  with  30  straight.  Webb  was 
one  bird  behind.  Webb  was  high  man  the  first  day  with 
191  breaks  out  of  200. 

Don  Goshorn,  a  trade  representative,  is  a  mighty  fine 
lad,  and  hard  to  beat  at  the  shooting  game. 


Our  next  shoot  will  be  Nov.  23,  for  turkeys  and  money. 
All  shoot  from  16yds.  The  money  will  be  on  the  Squier 
system. 

It  was  nip-and-tuck  with  Fred  Shattuck  and  Luther 
Squier  who  could  eat  the  most  fish. 

We  sure  do  feel  thankful  to  you  all  for  coming  in 
such  weather. 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Shot  at. 

Broke.  Shot  at. 

Broke. 

G  Kistler,  18  . 

...  200 

170 

C  Coburn,  IS  . 

...  200 

167 

200 

163 

H  E  Smith,  IS . 

. . .  200 

161 

200 

160 

C  E  Cain,  18 . 

. . .  200 

172 

200 

171 

F  C&burn,  17  . 

. . .  200 

173 

1  T  Wells,  16 . 

. . .  200 

161 

II  Bey,  16  . 

. . .  200 

172 

200 

163 

F  Hulshizer,  17 . 

. . .  200 

172 

200 

158 

F  C  Kingsbury,  17 . 

...  200 

181 

200 

150 

('  T  Mowrv,  1G . 

...  200 

173 

200 

160 

L  Fisher,  17 . 

...  200 

161 

200 

172 

F  Hall,  16  . 

...  200 

157 

W  Webb.  19  . 

. . .  200 

191 

200 

165 

R  Guy,  18  . 

...  130 

109 

S  Guy,  16  . 

...  95 

60 

K  Joyce,  16 . 

A  Sharp,  16  . 

...  30 

24 

...  30 

10 

C  Ward,  16  . 

200 

150 

Professionals : 

D  Goshorn,  18  . 

...  200 

183 

200 

165 

W  R  Chamberlain,  18.. 

...  200 

173 

200 

170 

L  T  Squier,  18 . 

...  200 

174 

200 

173 

I  R  P'aylor,  19 . 

...  200 

184 

200 

180 

C  A  Young,  19 . 

...  200 

183 

200 

174 

New  York  Athletic  Club 

Secretary. 

Travers  Island,  N. 

Y..  Oct. 

29.— The 

first  shoot  of 

the  New  York  Athletic  Club  season  was  held  to-day.  The 
long  interval  elapsing  between  the  last  Athletic  Club 
shcot  of  the  spring,  and  this  opening  shoot  caused  no 
appreciable  falling  off  in  the  skill  of  the  members.  The 
main  event  was  the  weekly  handicap,  100  targets.  It  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  tie  between  G.  W.  Kuchler  and  H.  T.  Thiel- 
man  on  a  full  score  of  100,  the  former  winning  the  shoot- 
off  by  a  total  of  21  to  19.  Each  had  12  allowance.  Frank 

Hall  led  the  scratch  men  with  95,  while  C.  W.  Billings 

was  close  up  with  94.  Two  guests,  F.  E,  Butler  and 
P.  L.  Coffin  scored  91,  and  87.  Dr.  P.  Moeller,  of 

Nyack,  was  first  in  the  visitors’  competition  with  81 

scored  and  10  allowance,  a  total  of  91. 


One  hundred  target  handicap: 


H. 

T’l 

H. 

T’l 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  12 

102 

F 

H  Schauffler... 

0 

91 

Dr  A  J  Thielman. 

.  12 

101 

G 

E  Pelham . 

4 

90 

G  T  Corbett . 

16 

99 

G 

F  Fisher . 

5 

90 

E  N  Huggins . 

20 

99 

T 

O’Donohue,  |r. 

8 

89 

W  J  Simpson . 

12 

98 

C 

Lockwood  . 

5 

87 

G  M  Thomson _ 

12 

96 

P 

L  Coffin . 

0 

87 

F  Hall  . 

0 

95 

G 

L  Bready  . 

16 

87 

C  W  Billings . 

4 

93 

S 

Scott  . 

0 

84 

P  R  Robinson.... 

16 

93 

F 

Collins  . 

0 

80 

Dr  M  Brown  . 

4 

92 

R 

R  Debacher  . . . 

20 

79 

F  Butler  . 

0 

91 

A 

Wright  . 

0 

78 

Dr  P  Moeller  _ 

10 

91 

E 

H  McLemore.. 

5 

71 

G  H  Abbott . 

16 

91 

Shoot-off:  G.  Kuchler 

21, 

Dr.  H.  J.  Thielman  19. 

Scratch  shoot,  25  targets: 

W  T  Simpson  .... 

21 

G 

L  Bready . 

17 

P  L  Coffin  . 

20 

G 

1  Corbett  . 

16 

C  W  Billings . 

19 

F 

Butler  . 

16 

Dr  IP  T  Thielman . 

19 

G 

F  Fisher  . 

15 

C  Lockwood  . 

19 

E 

N  Huggins  . 

15 

G  H  Abbott  . 

18 

13 

E  M  McLemore. 

18 

R 

R  Debacher . 

12 

G  W  Kuchler . 

17 

Second  scratch 

shoot,  25 

targets: 

F  Butler  . 

22 

Dr  H  J  Thielman 

20 

G  F  Fisher  . 

20 

G  J  Corbett  . 

17 

C  W  Billings . 

20 

Rolfe  Tournament. 

Oct.  20-21. — The  two-days’  tournament  of  the  Rolfe,  la.. 
Gun  Club,  was  lightly  attended.  Totals  follow: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Bert  Anderson  . 

.  210 

176 

A  L  Yearous . 

.  210 

185 

2io 

i95 

Wm  Mitchell  . 

.  210 

175 

210 

175 

W  Don  McEwen . 

.  210 

125 

O  Freal  . 

.  210 

138 

210 

i63 

M  S  Thompson . 

.  210 

84 

85 

39 

C.  C  Core . 

.  60 

43 

60 

41 

E  C  Davis . 

.  35 

22 

Wm  White,  . 

.  35 

16 

85 

25 

H  T  Wotapek . 

.  170 

124 

135 

119 

1  Beiderman  . 

.  ino 

79 

1  W  Skinner . 

.  120 

70 

15 

io 

P  A  Peterson . 

.  135 

101 

95 

63 

A  E  Howe . 

.  45 

29 

Chas  Woulfe  . 

.  20 

10 

W  Spangler  . 

45 

2i 

J  Kirchner  . 

.  35 

20 

.  .  . 

Professionals : 

C  G  Dockendorf . 

.  210 

188 

210 

177 

M  F  Sharp . 

.  70 

51 

... 

Registered  Tournaments. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  tournaments  registered  with  the 
Interstate  Association  during  the  week  ending  Oct.  29 
are  as  follows: 

Dec.  8.— Atglen  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  8-9. — Clinton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  J.  E.  Cantelon,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  31.— Wellington,  Mass. — Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y.  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Professional  Averages  1910. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  26. — Inclosed  herewith  we  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  official  Interstate  Association  list  of 
professional  averages  for  1910.  We  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  find  room  for  them  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Forest 
and  Stream. 

The  official  Interstate  Association  list  of  amateur  aver¬ 
ages  will  not  bq  given  out  until  some  time  in  January, 
1911,  as  they  will  be  computed  on  scores  made  up  to  and 
including  Dec.  31,  1910. 


AVERAGES  FOR  SINGLE  TARGETS. 


Shot  at. 
..2,000 
..2,000 
,.2,000 
,.2,360 
2,000 


W  H  Heer,  Guthrie,  Okla . 

C  G  Spencer,  St.  Louis,  Mo _ 

Geo  L  Lyon,  Durham,  N.  C _ 

L  S  German,  Aberdeen,  Md _ 

W  R  Crosby,  O’Fallon,  Ill 
W  Henderson  Lexington 
Walter  Huff,  Macon,  Ga. 

Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake.  Ia.... 2, 000 
J  T  Skelly,  Wilmington,  Del 
R  W  Clancy,  Chicago,  Ill... 


Ky. . .  .2,000 

.2,000 


.2,000 

.2,000 


Broke. 

1,955 

1,936 

1,933 

2,277 

1,929 

1,915 

1,915 

1,896 

1,870 

1,850 


Per¬ 

centage. 

.9775 

'.9680 

.9665 

.9648 

.9645 

.9575 

.9575 

.9480 

.9350 

.9250 


AVERAGES  FOR  DOUBLE  TARGETS. 

F  G  Bills,  Chicago,  Ill . 

L  S  German,  Aberdeen,  Md . 

T  W  Garrett,  Colo.  Spgs.,  Colo.. 

R  R  Barber,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Fred  Gilbert,  Spirit  Lake,  Ia . 

A  H  Durston,  Syracuse,  N.  Y... 

Mrs  A  Topperwein,  San  Antonio. 

W  R  Crosby,  O’Fallon,  Ill . 

G  L  Lyon,  Durham,  N.  C . 

L  J  Squier,  Pittsburg,  Pa . 

W  D  Stannard.  Chicago,  Ill . 

R  O  Heikes,  Dayton,  O . 

W  H  Heer.  Guthrie,  Okla . 

C  G  Spencer,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

R  W  Clancy,  Chicago.  Ill . 

J  R  Taylor.  Newark,  O . 

Walter  Huff,  Macon.  Ga . 

H  C  Hirschy,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Geo  W  Maxwell,  Hastings,  Neb..  260 

H  D  Freeman,  Atlanta,  Ga . 

C  A  Young,  Springfield.  O . 

H  G  Taylor,  Meckling,  S.  D . 

J  M  Hawkins,  Baltimore  Md.... 

Art  Killam,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

H  Clark,  Upper  Alton.  Ill . 

Guy  Ward,  Atlanta,  Ga . . 

W  Henderson,  Lexington.  Ky _ 

H  J  Rorden,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 

M  E  Hensler,  Colo.  Spgs.,  Colo.. 

S  Glover,  New  York  . 

A  E  Sibley,  Boston,  Mass . 

W  T  Garrett,  Burlington,  Ia . 

J  T  Skellv,  Wilmington,  Del . 

C  O  Le  Compte,  Eminence,  Ky..  260 
T  A  Marshall,  Keithsburg,  Ill. 

G  E  Mathews,  Chicago,  Ill.... 

Edw  Banks,  Wilmington,  Del. 

H  S  Welles,  New  York . 

W  D  Blood,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  100 

IP  W  Vietmever,  Chicago,  Ill . 

W  E  Grubb,  Laddonia,  Mo . 

E  A  W  Everitt.  Haskell,  N.  J _ 

A  TP  Hatcher,  Bristol,  Tenn . 

C  G  Dockendorf,  Lemont,  Ill _ 

The  Interstate  Association, 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


300 

272 

.9066 

380 

334 

.8789 

60 

52 

.8666 

60 

52 

.8666 

340 

291 

.8558 

40 

34 

.8500 

60 

51 

.8500 

340 

288 

.8470 

340 

286 

.8411 

60 

50 

.8333 

260 

215 

.8269 

300 

246 

.8200 

340 

278 

.8176 

340 

277 

.8147 

340 

277 

.8147 

300 

,  243 

.8100 

340 

275 

.8088 

60 

48 

.8000 

260 

207 

.7961 

140 

109 

.7785 

260 

202 

.7769 

260 

202 

.7769 

140 

108 

.7714 

260 

200 

.7692 

260 

197 

.7576 

260 

195 

.7500 

34’0 

255 

.7500 

100 

73 

.7300 

40 

29 

.7250 

280 

202 

.7214 

60 

43 

.7166 

60 

43 

.7166 

340 

242 

.7117 

260 

185 

.7115 

260 

180 

.6923 

60 

41 

.6833 

40 

26 

.6500 

60 

39 

.6500 

.  100 

65 

.6500 

60 

37 

.6166 

60 

37 

.6166 

100 

61 

.6100 

60 

34 

.5666 

60 

29 

.4833 

Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 


Cincinnati.  O. — There  was  a  fair  attendance  at  the 
grounds  on  Oct.  29,  though  the  unfavorable  weather  kept 
some  of  the  regulars  away.  Several  out-of-town  shooters 
were  present,  among  them  J.  R.  Taylor,  of  Newark.  O., 
who  made  high  score  of  95,  and  L.  J.  Squier,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  who  got  in  second  place  on  91.  Holaday  and 
Goshorn  tied  on  83  for  third  place.  Taylor  was  the  only 
one  to  go  straight  in  any  of  the  events.  He  is  on  his 
way  to  Reelfoot  Lake,  Tenn.  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
duck  shooting,  for  which  that  place  is  famous.  Goshorn 
and  Squier  will  visit  the  Northern  Kentucky  G.  C.  on 
the  30th  to  take  part  in  the  last  money-back  tournament 
of  the  series,  which  the  club  has.  On  Nov.  5,  the  club 
will  hold  a  special  trophy  event  at  50  targets.  The  shoot 
is  open  to  all  amateurs,  and  the  prize  is  worth  winning. 
The  day  was  very  windy,  and  the  targets  difficult.  But 
this  did  not  account  for  Frohliger’s  downfall;  the  real 
cause  was  a  strange  gun.  The  scores: 


J  R  Taylor 
L  J  Squier. 
Holadav  ... 
Goshorn  ... 
McNeal  ... 
Frohliger  .. 

Harris  . 

Schafer  _ 


23 

23 

25 

24—95 

22 

22 

24 

23—91 

22 

21 

21 

19-83 

21 

22 

21 

19—83 

14 

20 

18 

..—52 

15 

15 

12 

10-52 

15 

18 

16 

..—49 

18 

10 

,  , 

..—28 

Tonkawa  Tournament. 


Oct.  18. — There  was  a  small  attendance  at  the  registered 
tournament  of  the  Tonkawa,  Okla.,  Gun  Club.  E.  C. 
Bohon  was  high  amateur  with  188;  this  also  was  higher 
than  any  of  the  professional  totals.  Scores,  200  targets: 


E  C  Bohon . 18S 

Joe  Appleman  .  184 

T  A  Jones . ISO 

N  Pettit  .  176 

F  Huston  .  174 

A  J  Hebbe .  176 

Professionals: 

W  H  Aughtry .  152 

H  J  Donnelly .  175 


T  R  Ricks .  170 

\V  F  Scott . 169 

Joe  Bell  . 167 

W  E  Lucas  . 153 

J  A  Allspaugh .  158 


Sam  Smith  . 182 

Fred  Bell  . 167 
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WINCHESTER 

Shotguns  and  Shotgun  Shells 

The  'Red  w  ! ’Brand 

■  \ 

Outshot  All  Others  This  Season 
As  They  Did  in  1908  and  1909 


Never  Before  Has  a  Season  s  Average  Been  Beaten  in  the  Same  Year  for  a  Like  or  Greater 
Number  of  Shots.  This  Year ;  However ,  it  IVas  Done  Conclusively ,  a  Winchester  Repeat¬ 
ing  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  Shells  in  the  Hands  of  a  Skillful  Shot  Ac¬ 
complishing  This  Hitherto  Unheard  of  Feat.  The  Score  Made  by  the  Red  W  Combination 
Was  Far  Higher  Than  the  Season  s  Average  Figures  for  “ Singles  ’  and ,  in  Fact ,  It  Was 
the  Highest  Recorded  for  This  or  Any  Other  Year ,  Being 


E.  F.  FORSGARD 


F.  G.  BILLS 


Targets 


4895 


This  epoch-making  shooting  was  all  done  in  Registered  tournaments  at  Regulation  targets.  E.  F.  Forsgard  of  Waco,  Texas, 
is  the  man  who  did  it,  and  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater"  Shells  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  he  did  it  with.  Such  shooting  as  this  shows  that  Winchester  shells,  made  with  Patent  Corrugated  Heads,  a  modern  and 
ingenious  American  idea,  are  far  superior  to  shells  made  according  to  foreign  methods  once  used  in  the  construction  of  Winchester 
shells,  but  discarded  years  ago.  The  feat  also  proves  beyond  contradiction  that 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  Is  Still  Supreme. 


In  the  contests  for  Season’s  Average  honors  for  “Singles”,  a  Winchester  in  the  hands  of  C.  G.  Spencer  was  high  over  all  other 
repeaters.  F.  G.  Bills,  who  won  the  Official  Season’s  Average  for  “Double”  targets,  with  90%,  and  three  others  of  the  first  ten 
shooters  in  this  class,  also  used  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns.  When  it  comes  to  shooting  "Doubles”,  some  repeating  shot¬ 
guns  fall  down  hard,  but  the  Winchester  stands  right  up  at  the  top,  not  only  excelling  all  other  repeaters,  but  double  guns  too. 

The  scores  for  1910  can  be  analyzed,  dissected,  separated  or  segregated,  but  the  victories  won  and  records  made  with  Winchester 
Shotguns  and  Shells  will  still  show  that  to  get  the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results 

The  Red  W  Combination  Is  The  One  To  Shoot. 
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Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  29. — The  scores  were  gener¬ 
ally  low  to-day  because  of  freezing  temperature  and  a 
high  wind.  Lewis  retained  his  lead  in  the  race  for  the 
members’  trophy,  and  became  its  owner  under  the  con¬ 
ditions,  which  gave  it  to  the  entrant  shooting  not  less 

than  five  scores  out  of  the  six  scheduled,  and  finishing 
with  the  best  average.  In  the  practice  shoot  he  led  with 

the  best  average,  and  was  the  only  one  to  score  a 

straight. 

In  a  telegraph  match  with  a  like  number  of  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Gun  Club,  each  team  of  five  shooting  at  50  targets 
per  man,  the  home  team  scored  but  213.  The  other 
score  has  not  been  received. 


Practice : 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Moller 

.  115 

88 

Bell  . 

.  90 

73 

Parry 

.  70 

57 

I  Walsh  . 

.  115 

86 

Lewis  .... 

.  4b 

32 

Neighbors 

.  65 

37 

Dixon  . . 

33 

Kay  . 

. 115 

68 

Britton  . 

.  100 

73 

Shot  . 

.  60 

55 

Appel  . . . 

.  60 

49 

Cook  . 

.  40 

14 

Ott  . 

.  80 

45 

Members’  trophy  No. 

2,  50  targets: 

41 

40 

Indianapolis  vs.  Evansville, 

50  targets 

per  man: 

.  41 

.  44 

Parry  . . . 

.  45 

Bell  . 

.  44- 

-213 

Lewis  . . . 

.  39 

Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Oct.  29. — Serfass  was  high  in  the 
prize  shoot  to-day.  The  conditions  were  50  targets  per 
man,  distance  and  dead-bird  handicaps  prevailing.  A 
good  field  shot  in  the  events,  but  Serfass  and  Turner  ran 
ahead  by  the  use  of  liberal  handicaps.  In  actual  breaks. 
Turner  broke  35,  while  Serfass  missed  17.  The  latter, 
having  a  16yd.  handicap  to  12  allotted  to  Turner,  man¬ 
aged  to  overcome  the  difference. 

Tom  Tansey,  the  Edge  Hill  crack,  outshot  the  entire 
field  in  actual  breaks,  smashing  40.  Tansey,  however, 
being  a  visitor,  was  ineligible. 

The  club  will  hereafter  hold  the  prize  shoots  every 
fourth  Saturday  in  the  month,  and  on  other  Saturdays 
give  three  prizes  for  various  arts  of  marksmanship  during 
the  season.  Scores: 


Added. 

1st  25. 

2d  25. 

Total. 

Clegg,  18yds . 

.  6 

16 

20 

42 

Tansev,  19  . 

.  0 

19 

21 

40 

Turner,  17  . 

.  12  • 

20 

15 

47 

Firth,  17  . 

.  12 

16 

15 

41 

T  Emerson,  19 . 

.  6 

14 

12 

32 

Lowry,  16  . 

.  0 

9 

12 

21 

Soley,  19  . 

.  6 

16 

19 

41 

Hogan.  19  . 

.  '6 

16 

19 

4*1 

Murdock,  18  . 

.  8 

11 

21 

40 

MacAlonian,  16  .... 

.  20 

9 

7 

36 

Larus,  16  . 

.  12 

10 

17 

39 

Henry,  19  . 

.  6 

11 

16 

33 

Pepper,  17  . 

Serfass,  16  . 

.  8 

16 

15 

39 

.  IS 

18 

14 

48 

Waverly  Tournament. 

Oot.  19-20. — There  was  a  light  attendance  at  the  two- 
days’  tournament  of  the  Waverly,  Mo.,  Gun  Club  to-day 
— twelve  amateurs  and  four  professionals.  O.  N.  Ford 
was  high  each  day  with  187  and  186.  D.  D.  Gross,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scored  183  each  day. 


First  Day. 

A 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Guy  Cooper  . 

W  H  Greene . 

.  200 

148 

200 

156 

.  200 

154 

200 

139 

O  N  Ford . 

.  200 

187 

200 

186 

N  T  Glover . 

.  200 

159 

200 

167 

J  C  Barth . 

.  200 

144 

200 

163 

1  Faulkison  . 

.  200 

142 

200 

168 

T  McPhilin  . 

.  200 

145 

200 

169 

1  I)  Bohrer  . 

.  200 

168 

200 

118 

W  T  Moore . 

.  200 

116 

II  B  Weber . 

.  180 

102 

C  II  Weber  . 

.  20 

15 

140 

112 

W  Orter  . 

.  160 

89 

Professionals : 

I)  I)  Gross . 

.  200 

183 

200 

183 

f  S  Jackson . 

.  200 

160 

200 

164 

D  Elliott . 

.  200 

140 

200 

158 

F  Le  Noir  . 

.  200 

172 

200 

187 

Salisbury  Tournament. 

Oot.  24. — The  registered  tournament  of  the  Salisbury, 
Md.,  Gun  Club,  held  to-day,  had  twenty-one  amateurs 
and  five  professionals.  German,  with  127  out  of  150, 
was  high  amateur  average,  while,  of  the  professionals, 


Welles  was  high 

with 

140. 

Totals  follow: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

Corkran  . 

150 

102 

Moore  . 

.  150 

91 

Floyd  . 

150 

122 

A  German 

.  150 

127 

Ulman  . 

150 

105 

Morris  . 

.  150 

116 

Grier  . 

45 

29 

Lull  . 

.  60 

49 

Graham  . 

150 

9S 

Hay  man  ... 

.  30 

16 

150 

121 

.  60 

35 

Cooper  . 

150 

131 

Taylor  . 

.  45 

30 

Hagan  . 

150 

119 

Dykes  . 

.  45 

28 

Lankford  . 

150 

118 

Twilley  .... 

.  30 

18 

Evans  . 

150 

113 

Williams  .. 

.  15 

9 

Downes  . 

150 

101 

Professionals 

Worthington  . . . 

150 

139 

Keller  . 

.  150 

124 

Lewis  . 

150 

136 

•Storr  . 

.  150 

132 

Welles  . 

150 

140 

'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery. 


Outdoor  Championship  Matches  of  the 
U.  S.  R.  A.  1910. 


Eugene  F  Rothie,  Duluth,  Minn .  292 

Dr  E  E  Roberts,  Ft  Sill.  Okla .  267 

H  E  Griffin,  Culebra,  Panama .  256 

J  F  Kelly,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  253 

G  J  Davis,  Globe,  Ariz .  245 

IV  McCaskey,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  226 

Tom  Rebelin,  Globe,  Ariz .  213 

W  W  Griffin,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  162 


The  different  matches  and  the  scores  made  in  them  in 
the  United  States  Revolver  Association  competition  arc 
as  follow's: 

MATCH  A. 


I 

R 

Flicks, 

Xew 

York 

7 

10 

10 

9 

10 

10 

8 

9 

8 

10—91 

10 

8 

8 

10 

7 

9 

9  : 

10 

9 

9—89 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10  ■ 

10 

9  : 

10  ■ 

10 

10—98 

10 

s 

9 

9 

10 

9 

s  : 

10 

10 

10-93 

8 

9 

10 

10 

8 

8 

7 

9 

10 

8-87- 

-458 

A 

P 

Lane. 

X  e\v 

York 

9 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

7 

7 

8 

9—84 

10 

10 

7 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

8—89 

8 

10 

9 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10—95 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

10 

8—96 

9 

10 

9 

S 

7 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9-90—454 

I> 

II 

anford. 

Xew 

York 

7 

9 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

9 

9-90 

10 

9 

9 

10 

8 

9 

10 

8 

9 

8—90 

10 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

S 

10—94 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10—92 

9 

10 

8 

8 

10 

6 

9 

9 

8 

10—87- 

-453 

J 

E 

Gorman.  San  Fran- 

cisco.  Cal.  .. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7—92 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8—90 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

6—89 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8—93 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

5-89- 

-453 

T 

A 

Dietz. 

X'  cw 

York 

10 

S 

6 

10 

8 

10 

10 

9 

9 

8—88 

10 

10 

9 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10—95 

7 

S 

8 

8 

8 

10 

9 

10 

7 

10— S9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

8—94 

10 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

8 

10 

9 

9—86- 

-452 

C  C  Crossman,  St.  Louis . 

Oscar  1  Olsan,  Duluth,  Minn . 

Geo  \V  Wilson.  Portland.  Ore . 

Geo  C  Olcott,  St.  Louis.... . 

Geo  Armstrong,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

T  Le  Boutillier,  2d.  New  York . 

Lieut  R  II  Sayre.  New  York . 

Dr  I  R  Calkins,  Springfield,  Mass . 

Wm  C  Ayer,  St  Louis . 

Arthur  B  Douglas,  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Norman  II  Hoyt,  Red  Bank,  N  J . 

Geo  E  Joslin,  North  Attleboro,  Mass . 

J  W  Hessian,  New  York . 

A  II  Isbell,  Tucson,  Ariz . 

Dr  M  R  Moore,  St  Louis . 

H  A  Harris,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

C  E  Orr,  Alton.  Ill . 

J  C  Binns,  Washington,  D  C . 

E  A  Taylor,  Boston,  Mass . 

A  M  I’oindexter,  New  York . 

Wm  Siebe,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Thos  Anderton,  New  York . 

Jos  McManus,  Duluth,  Minn..* . 

Mrs  C  C  Crossman,  St  Louis . 

J  A  Baker,  New  York . 

B  H  Craddock.  Portland,  Ore . 

Paul  Freese.  St  Louis . . . 

Dr  W  II  Armstrong,  Springfield,  Mass . 

W  II  Spencer,  St  Louis . 

C  Bartholomew.  Spokane,  Wash . 

L  D  Cornish,  Culebra,  Panama . 

C  W  Linder,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

II  Doxey,  Portland,  Ore . 

O  Lillemo,  San  Francisco,  Cal . 

F  A  Browne,  Culebra,  Panama . 

C  B  Larzelere,  Culebra.  Panama . 

George  II  Weideling,  Chicago . 

G  F  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass . 

I’  S  Beckford,  Boston,  Mass . 

Sergt. -Major  Jos  Sidorowicz,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah 

F  E  Resche.  Duluth,  Minn  . 

Nathan  Spering,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

S  Ferree,  Washington,  D  C . 

John  Godwig.  Portland.  Ore . 

C  II  Bean.  Chicago,  Ill . 

Wm  M  Britton.  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma . 

W  II  Whigam,  Chicago,  III . 

George  Hugh  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

C  W  Klett.  Sacramento.  Cal . 

Sergt  O  L  Dyer,  Fort  Douglas,  LUah . 

W  Hanson,  Portland,  Ore . 

V  A  Rapp.  Spokane,  Wash . 

Frank  Fromme,  Spokane,  Wash  . 

H  L  Maitland,  St  Louis . 

J  R  Trego,  Sar.  Francisco,  Cal . 

Horrnan  Thomas,  Pottsville,  Pa . 

L  B  Rush,  Spokane,  -Wash . 

John  Turner.  Chicago;  Ill . 

Flvnt  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Mass . 

Wm  Almy,  Providence,  R  I . 

Samuel  Peterson.  Chicago  . 

Dr  L  M  Packard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

Dr  FI  E  Williams,  Red  Bank,  N  J . . 

A  Sovensen.  Chicago  . 

T  Jefferson  Biesel,  Providence,  R  I . 

C  F  Armstrong,  Sacramento,  Cal . . 

Frank  B  Bower.  Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

B  C  Snyder.  Culebra,  Panama . 

Wm  T  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

John  Krev,  Washington,  D  C . 

Herbert  C  Miller,  Providence,  R  I . 

TEL  Lipsey,  Culebra,  Panama . 

Harry  T,  Reeves,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

A  G  Paul  Palen.  Globe,  Ariz . 

Lester  F  Wire.  Ft  Douglas,  Utah . 

Elmer  Long.  Globe.  Ariz . 

Lieut  C  W  Neal,  Ft  Sill,  Oklahoma . 

L  O  Howard.  Globe,  Ariz . . 

Milton  B  Brown,  Providence,  R  I . 

Lieut  R  II  Simman,  Ft  Douglas,  LUah . 

John  I  an  Nort,  Ft  Douglas,  Lrtah . 

"Capt  Clarence  Deems,  Jr,  Ft  Sill,  Okla.......... 


447 

447 

445 

441 

441 

441 

440 

439 

439 

438 

438 

438 

437 

433 

431 

427 

425 

425 

424’ 

423 

420 

420 

420 

419 

418 

418 

418 

415 

414 

413 

412 

409 

409 

409 

409 

408 

406 

404 

404 

404 

403 

403 

402 

402 

401 

401 

400 

400 

400 

395 

396 
395 
394 
394 
392 
391 
391 
390 
390 
390 
389 
3S9 
388 
388 
387 
387 
383 
382 
380 
380 
37S 
358 
356 
352 
346 
341 
340 
334 
329 
324’ 
319 
308 


MATCH  B. 

J  A  Dietz,  New  York  9  8  10  10  10  8  9  9  9  10-92 

7  10  10  9  10  10  10  9  9  9—93 

10  9  9  10  9  9  9  8  8  10—91 

9  10  9  8  7  9  9  10  10 10—91 

9  10  10  9  10  9  9  10  10  9—95—462 


A  P  Lane, '  New  York  8  10  10  10  9  S  10 

9  10  9  10  9  9  9 

9  9  7  10  10  9  10 

10  9  10  8  8  10  8 

7  10  10  9  10  10  9 


9  8  10—92 
9  10  10—94 
9  10  10—93 
9  9  8-89 
9  9  10—93—461 


Geo  Armstrong,  San 

Francisco,  Cal.  ...  10  10  10  10  9  9  9  8  8  7—90 

10  10  10  10  10  9  9  9  8  8— S3 

10  10  9999997  7—88 
10  10  10  10  9  9  9  8  8  8—91 

10  10  10  10  10  9  9  9  8  8—93—455 

E  Taylor,  Boston, Mass  7  8  9  9  9  10  10  10  10  10—92 

7  8  9  9  10  10  10  10  10  10—93 

77899999  10  10—87 

8  9  9  9  9  '10  10  10  10  10— 94 

7  7  9  9  9  9  9  9  10  10—88—454 

J  R  Flicks,  New  York  98888  10  87  10  10-86 
10  8  9  9  8  8  10  10  10  9—91 

6  9  9  10  10  10  8  9  9  9—89 

9  10  7  10  8  9  8  10  10  10—91 

10  10  9  10  10  9  8  9  9  10-94—451 


Oscar  1  Olson,  Duluth,  Minn .  449 

Lieut  R.  FI  Sayre,  New  York .  448 

P  Hanford,  New  York . . .  448 

Dr  I  R  Calkins,  Springfield,  Mass .  447 

H  A  Harris,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  447 

Wm  M  Britton,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  446 

J  E  Gorman,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  445 

George  Hugh  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa..1. .  443 

J  W  Hessian,  New'  York .  442 

C  C  Cross'man.  St  Louis .  441 

Thos  Anderton,  New'  York .  439 

Dr  M  R  Moore,  St  Louis .  437 

Frank  Fromme,  Spokane,  ,  Wash .  437 

A  M  Poindexter,  New  York .  436 

A  M  Paulson,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  436 

G  I  Royce,  San  Francisco,  Gal .  435 

W  Hansen,  Portland,  Ore  .  435 

B  B  Perron,  Tacoma,  Wash .  435 

Geo  E  Joslin,  Providence,  R  1 .  434^ 

Hans  Roedder,  New  Ycrk .  434 

Dr  L  M  Packard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  433 

T  Le  Boutillier,  2d,  New  York .  433 

R  T  Fraser,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  432 

C  E  Orr,  St  Louis .  432 

Dr  W  H  Armstrong,  Springfield,  Mass .  439 

William  T  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  430 

W  A  Siebe,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  430 

J  E  Silliman,  New  York .  430 

Geo  C  Olcott,  St  Louis .  429 

A  Flaynke,  Sacramento,  Cal .  429 

Jos  McManus,  Duluth,  Minn .  428 

I  C  Douglas,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  427 

G  P  Sanborn,  New'  York .  427 

L  D  Cornish,  Culebra,  Panama .  425 

IV  E  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  425 

J  C  Bunn,  Washington,  D  C .  425 

C  Ft  Larzelere  Culebra,  Panama .  424 

Wm  C  Ayer,  St  Lxmis .  424 

C  H  Bean,  Chicago .  424 

F  A  Browne,  Culebra,  Panama . . .  420 

T  F  Huntington,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  420 

Herbert  C  Miller,  Providence,  R  1 .  420 

Sheridan  Ferree,  Washington,  D  C .  419 

L  I!  Rush,  Spokane,  Wash .  419 

V  A  Rapp.  Spokane,  Wash .  419 

O  Lillemo,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  418 

C  IV  Linder,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  417 

Dr  R  A  Summers,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  417 

G  F  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass .  416 

II  Norman  Hovt,  Red  Bank,  N  J .  415 

W  II  Whigam,  Chicago,  Ill .  414 

J  E  Plolcomb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal .  411 

Wm  Almy,  Providence,  R  1 .  411 

Herman  Thomas,  Pottsville,  Pa .  411 

Frank  B  Bower,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  410 

F  L  Beckford,  Boston,  Mass .  409 

Dr  IF  E  Williams,  Red  Bank,  N  J .  409 

C  Whaley,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  409 

Dr  Dudley  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  408 

Harry  L  Reeves,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  407 

Geo  W  Wilson,  Portland,  Ore. .  406 

T  Jefferson  Biesel,  Providence,  R  1 .  403 

E  Martin,  Tacoma,  Wash .  396 

John  Krey,  Washington,  D  C .  395 

II  Windmuller,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  395 

T  E  L  Lipsey,  Culebra,  Panama .  395 

Sergt  John  Dittmer,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  390 

I.  O  Howard,  Globe,  Ariz .  387 

B  H  Worthen,  Sacramento,  Cal .  385 

John  Turner.  Chicago  .  385 

Dr  E  E  Roberts,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  383 

G  J  Davis.  Globe,  Ariz .  382 

A  G  Paul  Palen,  Globe,  Ariz .  379 

Sergt-Major  Jos  Sidorowicz,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  378 

M  Hays.  New'  York .  373 

C  T  Letchfield,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  369 

Elmer  Long.  Globe,  Ariz .  354 

Lieut  R  H  Sillman,  Ft  Douglas,  LUah . :..  359 

Flvnt  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Mass... .  344 

Capt  -Clarence  Deems,  Jr,  Ft  Sill,  Okla . .  338 

Fred  Taylor,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  330 

Tom  Rebelin,  Globe.  Ar’z .  321 

IV  M  McConahay,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  317 

Lieut  Liefra.  Tacoma,  Wash .  260 

Lieut  D  T  Couse.  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  242 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


751 


C  W  Randal],  San  Francisco,  Cal . ' .  w 

A  Smith,  Portland,  Ore .  w 


MATCH  C. 


W  II  Whigam,  Chicago,  III. — 
m  in  in  q  7 _ ax  q  0  q  7 


10 

10  10 

9 

7 — 45 

9  9 

8 

7- 

6—39 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6—36 

9 

9 

8 

5 

5-36 

10  9 

8 

7 

7—41 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 — 42 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6—35 

10  10 

9 

8 

6—43 

10 

10 

9 

7 

7—43 

9 

7 

6- 

6 

5—33 

10  9 

9 

7 

6—41 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6—38 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7—40 

10  10  10 

9 

8—47 

9 

7 

6 

5 

5—32 

189 

211 

191- 

-591 

H 

Norman 

Hoyt, 

,  Red 

Bank,  N  T- 

10 

7 

7 

6 

6—36 

9  8 

7 

7 

7—38 

10 

9 

9 

9 

6—43 

10 

8 

9 

8 

8-43 

8  8 

7 

6 

5—34 

10 

8 

7 

7 

6—38 

9 

9 

8 

7 

5—38 

9  9 

9 

9 

7—43 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7-41 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7—39 

10  8 

7 

6 

5—36 

10 

10 

9 

7 

6—42 

10 

9 

8 

7 

5—39 

9  9 

7 

6 

6—37 

10 

9 

7 

6 

5—37 

195 

188 

201- 

-5S4 

A 

M 

Poindexter, 

Red 

Bank, 

N  J- 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7—43 

10  9 

8 

7 

5—39 

10 

10 

10 

9 

7—46 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6—38 

9  8 

7 

7 

5—36 

9 

9 

9 

7 

7—41 

10 

9 

9 

8 

7—43 

10  10 

9 

7 

6—42 

10 

8 

7 

5 

4—34 

10 

8 

8 

6 

4—36 

9  6 

6 

5 

4—30 

10 

10 

8 

8 

6—42 

9 

8 

6  . 

5 

4—32 

9  8 

8 

8 

6—39 

10 

9 

7 

7 

6-39 

192 

186 

202- 

-5S0 

Lieut. 

R 

H 

!  Savre,  New  York — 

10 

9 

6 

6 

5-36 

9  8 

7 

7 

6-37 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5—36 

10 

9 

8 

8 

8-43 

7  7 

6 

6 

6—32 

10 

8 

8 

7 

6—39 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7—41 

10  10 

9 

9 

8—46 

10 

9 

8 

7 

5—39 

9 

8 

6 

6 

5—34 

9  8 

8 

8 

7 — 4‘0 

10 

9 

8 

8 

6—41 

10 

9 

9 

8 

6^42 

8  8 

7 

7 

9—39 

9 

7 

6 

6 

6—34 

196 

194 

189-579 

Thos 

Le 

•  Boutillier,  2d. 

New 

York- 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5—36 

8  8 

7 

6 

4—33 

10 

10 

10 

7 

0—37 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6i38 

10  9 

9 

8 

5—41 

9 

8 

8 

6 

5—36 

8 

7 

7 

6 

0-28 

9  9 

7 

7 

5 — 37 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7—42 

10 

8 

8 

6 

6—38 

10  8 

6 

6 

4—34 

9 

9 

7 

7 

6—38 

9 

8 

8 

7 

6— 3S 

9  8 

8 

S 

5-38 

10 

10 

8 

7 

6 — 41 

178  183  194—555 

A  P  Lane.  New  York .  554 

John  Turner,  Chicago .  553 

C  E  Orr,  Alton.  Ill .  549 

Sergt  Wm  Macnaughton,  New  York .  546 

Chas  Dqminic,  St  Louis .  543 

G  F  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass .  540 

Dr  I  R  Calkins.  Snringfield.  Mass .  535 

W  II  Spencer,  St  Louis .  527 

Dr  H  E  Williams,  Red  Bank,  N  J .  519 

Wm  C  Aver,  St  Louis .  507 

Herman  Thomas,  Pottsville,  Pa .  503 

Geo  C  Olcott,  St  Louis .  501 

Flynt  Lincoln,  Snringfield,  Mass .  498 

L  D  Cornish,  Culebra,  Panama .  491 

Corp.  Leonard  B  Smith,  New  York .  470 

Chas  L  Binns,  Chicago .  468 

Tohn  A  Dietz,  New  York .  4'65 

Dr  J  R  Hicks,  New  York .  419 

C  B  Larzelere,  Culebra,  Panama .  415 

A  G  Paul  Palen,  Globe,  Arizona _ •. . . .  387 

A  M  Summers,  Boston,  Mass .  363 

Wm  M  Britton,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma .  300 

Dr  E  E  Roberts,  Fort  Sill.  Okla .  281 


Capt  Clarence  Deems,  Jr,  Fort  Sill,  Okla .  265 

Lieut  C  W  Neal,  Fort  Sill,  Okla .  257 


T  Rebelin,  Globe,  Ariz .  258 

L  O  Howard,  Globe,  Ariz .  167 


TEL  Lipsey,  Culebra,  Panama .  137 


MATCH  D. 


Samuel  Peterson,  Chicago,  Ill. 


W  H  Whigam,  Chicago,  Ill .  9 


C  E  Orr,  Alton,  Ill .  5 


C  F  Armstrong,  Sacramento,  Cal... 


Lieut  R  II  Sayre,  New  York. 


J  E  Gorman,  San  Francisco . 

Chas  Dominic,  St  Louis . 

W  C  Ayer,  St  Louis . 

J  R  Trego,  San  Francisco,  Cal _ 

Thos  Le  Boutillier  2d,  New  York 


10  10 

9 

7 

7 — 43 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8—41 

10  10 

10 

9 

8-47 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7-41 

10 

10 

8 

8 

7—43—215 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8-42 

10 

8 

8 

7 

5—38 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7—39 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8—44 

10 

9 

9 

7 

6—41—204 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10—38 

5 

7 

7 

9 

9—37 

7 

9 

9 

10 

10—45 

5 

6 

8 

10 

10-39 

7 

9 

9 

10 

10-45—204 

9 

9 

8 

6 

6—38 

10 

9 

8 

8 

7—42 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6—35 

9 

9 

8 

8 

7—41 

10 

9 

9 

7 

7—42—198 

9 

9 

9 

8 

6—41 

Hi 

9 

8 

8 

8—43 

8 

8 

7 

7 

5—35 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 — 40 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5—32—191 

191 

187 

186 

179 

176 


Geo  C  Olcott,  St  Louis .  173 

L  D  Cornish,  Culebra,  Panama .  171 

G  F  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass .  169 

C  C  Batchelor,  Boston,  Mass .  163 

Herman  Thomas,  Pottsville,  Pa .  162 

H  E  Williams,  New  York .  161 

Flynt  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Mass .  155 

D  B  Wesson,  Springfield,  Mass .  150 

L  F  Wire,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah .  148 

O  L  Dyer,  Fort  Douglas,  Utah .  140 

R  Merrill,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  133 

G  I  Royce,  San  Francisco  Cal .  125 

Dr  E  E  Roberts,  Fort  Sill,  Okla .  122 

A  G  Paul  Palen,  Globe,  Ariz .  117 

W  A  Siebe,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  114 

Major  Dwight,  E  Holley,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  108 


Lieut  Hugh  Walthall,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  101 

Sergt  Geo  E  Ivelsch,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  99 

Wm  M  Britton,  Fort  Sill,  Okla .  98 

Capt  Clarence  Deems,  Jr.,  Ft  Sill  Okla .  93 

Sergt-Major  Jos.  Sidorowicz,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  88 

W  M  McConahay,  Ft.  Douglas,  Utah .  83 

R  H  Sillman,  Ft  Douglas,  Utah .  78 


MATCH  E. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
J  C  Bunn . 

425 

Oregon. 

Geo  W  Wilson . 

..  445 

Sheridan  Ferree  . 

402 

B 

LI  Craddock  .... 

..  418 

John  Krey  . 

380 

H 

Doxey  . 

..  409 

Illinois. 

C  E  Orr . 

425 

T. 

Panama. 

D  Cornish . 

..  412 

G  II  Weideling . 

406 

F 

A  Brown . 

..  409 

C  II  Bean . 

401 

C 

B  Larzelere . 

. .  408 

1st  Cavalry,  Illinois  N.  G. 

Sergt  S  Peterson..  180 

W  H  Whigam . 204 

J  W  Mattes .  167 

A  Sovensen  .  149 — 700 

Manhattan  R  &  R  Assn. 

T  Le  Boutillier  ...  176 

A  P  Lane . 195 

Dr  H  E  Williams.  142 

J  A  Dietz .  144—656 

Squadron  A,  Cavalry.  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

Wm  McNaughton . 140  Lieut  R  LI  Sayre.  187 

L  B  Smith  .  146  Geo  P  Sanborn...  172—645 


Colonial  R  C,  St.  Louis. 

W  C  Ayer . 156 

C  E  Orr .  199 

C,  C  Olcott .  161 

F  G  Ingalls .  138—654 

Boston  R  C. 

G  F  Hoffman . 168 

C  C  Batchelor....  155 

R  J  Thanisch . 151 

A  M  Summers _ 101^575 


MATCH  F. 


C  E  Orr,  Alton,  III. 


Dr  I  R  Calkins,  Springfield,  Mass.. 


G 

8 

9  10  10—43 

5 

7 

8  10  10-40 

5 

7 

8 

8  9—37 

6 

7  10  10  10—43 

7 

7 

7 

8  10-39- 

-202 

ss . 

.  6 

6 

6 

6  9—33 

6 

8  10  10  10—44 

7 

9 

9 

9  10—44 

6 

7 

7 

8  9—37 

7 

8 

9 

9  10-43- 

-201 

Mass. . 

6 

7 

8 

10  10—41 

5 

6 

7 

8  10—36 

6 

7 

8 

8  10—39 

8 

8 

8 

9  10-43 

7 

7 

8 

8  10-40- 

-199 

'  York. 

.  8 

8 

7 

7  6—36 

10 

9 

8 

7  6-40 

9 

9 

7 

7  7—39 

8 

8 

8 

7  6-37 

10 

9 

9 

9  7-44- 

-196 

il . 

9 

7 

7 

7  6—36 

10 

7 

7 

6  5—35 

10 

7 

7 

7  6—37 

10  10 

9 

8  8—45 

10  10 

7 

7  7-41- 

-194 

194 

193 

192 

192 

190 

189 

189 

185 
188 
187 

186 
186 
185 
183 
ISO 


Flynt  Lincoln,  Springfield,  Mass . 

H  Norman  Hoyt,  Red  Bank,  N  J . 

Wm  C  Ayer,  St  Louis . 

Geo  C  Olcott,  St  Louis . . . 

A  P  Lane,  New  York . 

Samuel  Peterson,  Chicago . 

B  B  Perrow,  Tacoma,  Wash . 

G  F  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass . 

Dr  H  E  Williams.  Red  Bank,  N  J . 

Dr  M  R  Moore,  St  Louis . 

C  C  Crossman,  St  Louis . 

Lieut  R  H  Sayre,  New  York . 

Chas  Dominic,  St  Louis . 

John  Turner,  Chicago  . 

A  M  Poindexter,  New  York . 

W  LI  Whigam,  Chicago .  179 

Mrs  C  C  Crossman,  St  Louis .  179 

John  A  Dietz,  New  York .  178 

John  T  Moore,  Portland,  Ore .  177 

J  C  Bunn,  Washington,  D  C .  176 

G  I  Royce,  San  Francisco-,  Cal .  169 

D  B  Wesson,  Springfield,  Mass .  168 

W  H  Spencer,  St  Louis .  168 

C  F  Armstrong,  Sacramento,  Cal .  167 

John  W  Hessian,  New  York .  162 

Elmer  Long,  Globe,  Ariz .  155 

O  E  Gerrish.  Boston,  Mass .  153 

R  Merrill,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  152 

A  G  Paul  Palen,  Globe,  Ariz . ’ .  149 

Charles  L  Binns,  Chicago,  Ill .  147 

Dr  J  R  Hicks,  New  York .  144 

Dr  R  A  Summers.  San  Francisco,  Cal .  131 

Wm  M  Britton,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  124 

V  A  Rapp,  Spokane,  Wash .  115 

Capt  Clarence  Deems.  Jr,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  97 

G  J  Davis,  Globe,  Ariz .  71 

Lieut  D  T  Couse,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  69 

Tom  Rebelin,  Globe,  Ariz .  68 

L  O  Howard,  Globe,  Ariz .  51 

LI  McCaskey,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  26 

Lief  Liefson,  Tacoma,  Wash .  26 

Aggregates. 

A  P  Lane,  New  York .  1215% 

Dr  I  R  Calkins,  Springfield,  Mass .  1192 

John  A  Dietz,  New  York .  1185 

Dr  R  H  Sayre,  New  York .  1189% 

T  Le  Boutillier,  2d,  New  York .  1181 

C  E  Orr,  Alton,  Ill .  1168% 

Norman  H  Hoyt,  Red  Bank,  N  J .  1162% 

Geo  C  Olcott,  St  Louis,  Mo .  1162% 

Wm  C  Ayer,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  1156% 

A  M  Poindexter,  New  York .  1155 

J  R  Hicks,  New  York .  1136% 

G  F  Hoffman,  Boston,  Mass .  1116 

W  H  Whigam,  Chicago .  1111% 

Dr  LI  E  Williams,  Red  Bank,  N  J .  ]08g 

Wm  M  Britton,  Ft  Sill,  Okla .  1031 

Flynt  Lincoln  Springfield,  Mass .  1027% 

A  G  Paul  Palen,  Globe,  Ariz .  957% 

Capt  Clarence  Deems,  Jr,  Ft  Sill.  Okla .  796 


Massachusetts. 

Dr  I  R  Calkins . 

Geo  E  Joslin . 

E  A  Taylor . 

.  439 
.  438 
.  424 

Pennsylvania. 

Nathan  Spering  . 

G  LI  Smith . 

Herman  Thomas  . 

403 

4(10 

391 

Minnesota. 

Oscar  Olson  . 

Joseph  McManus  ... 
F  E  Resche  . 

.  447 
.  420 
.  403 

Rhode  Island. 

Wm  Almy  . 

T  J  Biesel . 

H  C  Miller . 

390 

387 

378 

Missouri. 

C  C  Crossman . 

Geo  C  Olcott . 

W  C  Ayer . 

.  447 
.  441 
.  439 

Utah, 

Sergt-Maj  Sidorowicz. 

Sergt  O  L  Byer . 

L  F  Wire . 

404 

398 

346 

New  Jersey. 

H  N  Hoyt . 

A  M  Poindexter . 

LI  E  Williams . 

.  438 
.  423 
.  388 

Washington. 

C  Bartholomew . 

V  A  Rapp . 

F  Fromm  . 

413 

395 

394 

MATCH  B. 

Arizona. 

G  T  Davis . 

I.  O  Howard . 

A  G  Paul  Palen . 

.  382 
.  387 
.  379 

New  York. 

J  A  Dietz . 

A  P  Lane . 

J  R  Hicks . 

462 

461 

451 

California. 

Geo  Armstrong  _ 

H  A  Harris  . 

J  E  Gorman . 

.  455 
.  447 
.  445 

Oklahoma. 

Wm  Britton  . 

Dr  E  E  Roberts . 

Capt  C  Deems,  Jr... 

446 

383 

338 

Washington,  D. 

T  C  Bunn . 

Sheridan  Ferree  .... 
John  Krey  . 

C. 

.  425 
.  419 
.  395 

Oregon. 

W  Llansen  . 

Geo  W  Wilson - 

435 

406 

1 

Illinois. 

C  E  Orr . 

C  H  Bean . 

W  H  Whigam . 

.  432 
.  424 
.  414 

Panama. 

L  D  Cornish . 

C  B  Larzelere . 

F  A  Brown . 

426 

424 

420 

Massachusetts. 

E  A  Taylor . 

Dr  I  R  Calkins . 

Geo  E  Joslin . 

.  454 
.  447 
.  434 

Pennsylvania. 

C,  LI  Smith . 

Wm  T  Smith . 

Herman  Thomas  . 

443 

430 

411 

Minnesota. 

Oscar  Olson  . 

Joseph  McManus  . . . 

.  449 

,.  428 

Rhode  Island. 

H  C  Miller . 

Wm  Almy  . 

T  J  Biesel  . . 

420 

411 

403 

Missouri. 

C  C  Crossman . 

Dr  M  R  Moore . 

Geo  C  Olcott . 

.  441 
.  437 
.  429 

Utah. 

Sergt  T  Dittmer . 

Sergt-Maj  Sidorowicz. 
C  B  Litchfield . 

390 
.  378 
369 

New  Jersey. 

A  M  Poindexter . 

LI  N  Hoyt . 

H  E  Williams . 

..  436 

,.  415 
..  409 

Washington. 

Frank  Fromm  . 

B  B  Perrow  . 

L  B  Rush  . 

437 

435 

419 

MATCH  C. 

Arizona. 

A  G  Paul  Palen.... 

T  Rebelin  . 

L  O  Howard . 

..  387 
. .  252 
..  167 

New  Jersey. 

LI  N  Hoyt . 

A  M  Poindexter . 

LI  E  Williams . 

584 

580 

519 

Illinois. 

W  LI  Whigam . 

Tohn  Turner  . 

C  E  Orr . 

..  591 
..  553 
..  549 

New  York. 

Dr  R  LI  Sayre . 

T  Le  Boutillier . 

A  P  Lane  . 

579 

555 

654 

Massachusetts. 

G  F  Hoffman . 

Dr  I  R  Calkins - 

Flynt  Lincoln . 

..  540 
..  535 
..  498 

Oklahoma. 

Wm  Britton  . 

Dr  E  E  Roberts . 

Capt  C  Deems,  Jr - 

300 

281 

265 

Missouri. 

Chas  Dominic  . 

W  H  Spencer  . 

W  C  Ayer  . 

..  543 
..  527 
..  507 

Panama. 

L  D  Cornish . 

C  B  Larzelere . 

T  E  L  Lipsey . 

491 

415 

137 

Pennsylvania. 

Herman  Thomas  . 503 


MATCH  D. 


Arizona. 

A  G  Paul  Palen . 

117 

New  Jersey. 

II  E  Williams . 

161 

California. 

C  F  Armstrong . 

198 

New  York. 

Dr  R  LI  Sayre . 

191 

T  E  Gorman . 

191 

T  Le  Boutillier  . 

176 

J  R  Trego . 

179 

Oklahoma. 

122 

Illinois. 

Dr  E  E  Roberts . 

2io 

Wm  Britton  . 

98 

W  II  Whigam . 

204 

Capt  C  Deems,  Jr.  ... 

93 

C  E  Orr  . 

204 

Panama. 

Massachusetts. 

L  D  Cornish . 

,  171 

Dr  I  R  Calkins . 

188 

Pennsylvania. 

G  F  Hoffman . 

169 

Herman  Thomas  . 

.  162 

C  C  Batchelor . 

163 

Utah. 

Missouri. 

187 

B  P  Wire . 

148 

Chas  Dominic  . 

Sergt  O  L  Dyer . 

Maj  D  E  Holley . 

140 

W  C  Ayer . 

Geo  C  Olcott . 

186 

173 

108 

MATCH  A 

-ANY 

REVOLVER. 

MATCH  F. 

Arizona. 

New  York. 

Arizona. 

Missouri. 

A  M  Isbell . 

433 

T  R  Hicks . 

.  458 

Elmer  Long  . 

..  155 

W  C  Ayer  . 

.  192 

A  G  Paul  Palen . 

352 

A  P  Lane . 

.  454 

A  G  Paul  Palen . 

. .  149 

Geo  C  Olcott  . 

.  192 

Elmer  Long  . 

341 

P  Hanford . 

.  453 

G  J  Davis . 

..  71 

Dr  M  R  Moore . 

.  187 

California. 

Oklahoma. 

California. 

New  Jersey. 

T  E  Gorman  . 

453 

Wm  M  Britton . 

.  401 

C  W  Klett  . 

. .  194 

LI  N  Hoyt  . 

.  192 

Geo  Armstrong  . 

441 

Lieut  C  W  .Neal _ 

.  340 

G  I  Royce . 

. .  169 

II  E  Williams  . 

.  188 

II  A  Harris . 

4'27 

Capt  C  Deems,  Jr... 

.  308 

C  F  Armstrong . 

..  167 

A  M  Poindexter  .... 

.  180 

752 
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Factory  Loa.ds 

TO  THE  WISE! 


The  Hunting  Season  is  again  with  11s,  and  the  sportsmen  seeking  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  ammunition  must  inevitably  choose  PETERS  FACTORY  LOADS  —  the  kind 
that  have  surpassed  all  amateur  trap-shooting  records. 

Do  not  he  deceived  nor  accept  a  substitute.  PETERS  SHELLS  will  kill  deader,  further 
and  oftener  than  any  others.  You  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it — just  try  them. 

If  you  are  already  a  user  of  PETERS,  you  do  not  need  this  advice — the  chances  are 
1000  to  1  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Remember  the  first  requisite — PETERS  SHELLS.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  standard  make  of  gun. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

New  Y*rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  SL  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Francisce:  608-612  Howard  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 

— 


A  WORD 


Washington,  D 

C 

New  York. 

J  C  Bunn . 

..  176 

T  Le  Boutillier  . 

.  196 

Illinois. 

A  P  Lane . . . 

.  190 

C  E  Orr . 

..  202 

Dr  R  H  Sayre . 

.  186 

Samuel  Peterson  . . . 

..  189 

Oklahoma. 

John  Turner  . 

..  183 

Wm  Britton  . 

.  124 

Massachusetts. 

Capt  C  Deems,  Jr... 

.  97 

C  S  Axtell . 

..  201 

Lieut  1  I  Cruse _ 

.  69 

Dr  I  R  Calkins.... 

..  199 

Oregon. 

Flynt  Lincoln  . 

..  194 

John  T  Moore . 

.  177 

Washington. 

B  B  Perrow  . 

. .  1S9 

W  H  Whitney  . 

V  A  Rapp . 

National  Rifle  Matches. 

Washington,  D.  C. — There  is  considerable  quiet  talk  as 
to  the  advisabil'.ty  of  making  the  national  rifle  matches  a 
biennial  affair,  instead  of  holding  them  yearly.  That  they 
have  been  a  tremendous  factor  in  arousing  interest  in 
shooting  throughout  all  branches  of  the  military  service 
and  the  National  Guard  is  not  denied.  Since  they  were 
instituted  by  an  act  of  Congress  appropriating  money  for 
the  national  trophy,  medals  and  prizes.  Congress  has  in¬ 
creased  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Guards  from 
one  to  two  million  dollars  annually,  _  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  $500,000  of  this  appropriation  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  rifle  practice.  Out  of  this  money  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  teams  at  the  national  match  are  paid.  In 
many  cases  these  expenses  constitute  a  very  formidable 
drain  on  the  State’s  allotment.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  the  smaller  States  and  Territories.  These  usually 
have  long  trips  involving  heavy  transportation  charges 
and  considerable  pay  for  the  members  of  the  team  while 
on  duty  coming  and  going.  An  officer  in  the  Arizona 
National  Guard  receives  the  same  as  an  officer  of  similar 
rank  in  the  New  York  National  Guard  while  on  duty,  so 
that  the  team  expenses  for  the  smaller  States  are  as  high 
as  those  for  the  larger  States,  although  the  amount  of 
money  received  from  the  National  Government  is  very 
much  less. 

The  result  has  been  that  where  a  small  State  sends  a 
team  to  the  tournament  each  year  it  finds  itself  with  little 
left  for  rifle  practice  at  home.  These  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  are  anxious  to  apply  a  certain  amount  of  the 
Federal  appropriation  to  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  State  ranges  and  for  rifle  practice  among  the  members 
of  the  guard  at  home.  It  is  also  felt  that  if  the  matches 
were  held  every  two  years  there  would  be  greater  novelty 
and  more  interest  taken  in  them.  The  Army  has  adopted 
a  two-year  system  instead  of  annual  matches,  partly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  maneuvers  and  in¬ 
dividual  camps  of  instruction  are  held  in  alternate  years. 
Preparations  for  the  national  matches  and  attendance 
thereon  consume  considerable  time  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  teams  and  practically  eliminates  them 
from  participation  in  the  maneuver.  For  the  last  two 
years  the  Army  has  supplied  the  officers  and  men  for 
the  Camp  Perry  range  during  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion  matches,  as  well  as  during  the  national  matches. 
As  this  involves  the  services  of  more  than  one  hundred 
officers  and  over  one  thousand  experienced  enlisted  men, 
it  seriously  handicaps  the  training  of  the  National 
Guardsmen  by  the  regular  officers  during  the  maneuver 


years.  It  also  accentuates  the  serious  shortage  of  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  officers.  If,  however,  the  national  matches  re¬ 
quired  the  services  of  twice  as  many  officers  and  enlisted 
men  from  the  regular  Army  to  conduct  them,  their 
value  as  a  military  feature  to  the  country  would  be  well 
worth  the  expenditure. 

By  next  year  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
possess  a  rifle  range  of  sufficient  size  and  equipment  to 
take  care  of  the  national  matches.  It  is  constructing  a 
new  range  near  Sparta,  Wis.,  in  connection  with  the 
artillery  range  there,  and  on  this  range  the  national 
matches  can  be  accommodated.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  National  Rifle  Association  matches  could  be 
shot  there  as  there  will  probably  be  only  one  bank  of 
targets,  fifty  in  number,  so  that  only  one  stage  of  one 
match  could  be  shot  at  a  time.  At  Camp  Perry,  with  its 
equipment  of  more  than  two  hundred  targets,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  shoot  several  matches  simultaneously.  The 
National  Guard  is  not  partial  to  the  idea  of  going  to 
Sparta,  which  is  not  accessible  to  civilization.  New  York 
expects  to  have  its  range  completed  by  1912,  and  if  it 
invites  the  tournament  it  will  be  a  formidable  bider. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  29. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington  range, 
Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch,  Pa. 
There  was  a  fair  attendance,  though  several  regular  shoot¬ 
ers  were  away.  Our  old  friend  Hubbard  turned  up  after 
a  long  absence  and  shot  a  couple  of  strings  on  the 
German  ring  target.  Spering  strolled  out  and  walked 
away  with  the  first  prize  in  Class  A  military,  with  a  49, 
unless  somebody  beats  it,  which  is  not  probable. 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle:  Williamson  214,  210  209, 
203:  Hubbard,  167,  172. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  Williamson  20,  21,  16 — 57. 

Military  match:  N  Spering  49,  44;  Dr.  Given  39,  H.  A. 
Dill  37,  Dr  Lewis  35. 

Pistol  match,  50yds.:  H.  A.  Dill,  85,  85,  84,  84,  83,  82; 
Dr  Palmer  85,  83,  82. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Factory  in  Canada. 

Three-in-One  oil  is  now  made  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
factory  across  the  border,  and  beginning  Aug.  1  Cana¬ 
dian  orders  will  be  supplied  from  stock  manufactured 
there.  This  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  Canadian 
customers,  for  it  does  away  with  the  annoyances,  delays 
and  expense  of  the  customs.  Thousands  of  dollars  will  be 
saved  to  Canadian  dealers;  and  the  company,  Canadian 
jobbers  and  dealers,  and  even  the  long-suffering  con¬ 
sumer,  will  profit  by  this  new  arrangement. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


THE  SHOT  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

Ti-ie  quiet  waters  of  the  Solway  were  swiftly 
covering  wide  expanses  of  desolate  sand.  A 
young  moon  made  a  narrow  path  of  light  across 
the  water,  and  only  the  cry  of  shore  birds  and 
the  murmur  of  the  tide,  broke  the  stillness  of  a 
frosty  night. 

Since  daylight  I  had  been  out  after  wildfowl, 
sometimes  walking  across  the  marshes,  and 
sometimes  hiding  in  muddy  creeks.  The  eve¬ 
ning  flight  was  over,  and  it  was  time  to  turn 
homeward.  Following  the  course  of  a  small 
burn  which  emptied  into  a  sandy  bay  at  the 
foot  of  Criffel,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  cottage 
hidden  in  the  trees,  not  far  from  the  shore.  A 
bright  light  shone  from  the  window,  and  the 
frosty  air  was  laden  with  the  smell  of  peat. 
After  the  loneliness  of  marsh  and  sandbank  the 
cottage  seemed  strangely  inviting.  Behind  that 
cheery  light  were  human  beings — that  smell  of 
peat  came  from  a  cosy  fireside — and  suddenly  I 
became  aware  that  I  was  tired  and  hungry.  The 
few  miles  which  lay  between  me  and  home  ap¬ 
peared  more  of  an  undertaking  than  they  had 
done  before.  I  accepted  the  silent  invitation, 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  good  dame  who  responded  to  my  knock 
looked  rather  aghast  as  the  light  fell  upon  the 
barrels  of  a  gun  and  a  stranger  clad  in  rough 
garments  and  long  seaboots.  I  made  bold  to 
ask  if  she  could  make  me  a  cup  of  tea, 
but  found  there  were  difficulties.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  gun,  the  time  of  night,  and  the 
rough  garb  of  her  visitor  dimly  outlined  in  the 
darkness,  were  not  reassuring,  and  I  was  about 
to  make  my  apologies  and  depart  when  a  man’s 
voice  from  within  demanded  who  it  was  who 
came  at  this  time  of  night.  The  answer  being 
unconvincing  he  came  to  the  door  to  make  an 
inspection,  carrying  in  his  hand  an  ancient  iron 
lamp,  like  a  miniature  frying  pan  with  a  lighted 
wick  in  it.  This  he  held  aloft  as  he  made  his 
survey,  and  as  it  cast  its  doubtful  light  upon  his 
features  as  well  as  mine,  I  suddenly  became  un¬ 
easy.  It  was  a  strange  face  which  looked  at  me 
over  the  smoky  flame,  and  in  the  background 
the  white  mutch  of  his  companion  surrounded 
mahogany  features  which  were  not  preposses¬ 
sing.  At  last  I  was  bidden  to  enter,  and  some- 
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what  reluctantly  I  did  so.  For  the  moment  the 
desire  for  warmth  and  food  had  fled.  There 
was  an  atmosphere  of  constraint,  not  to  say 
suspicion,  on  both  sides,  which  did  not  make 
for  comfort.  I  mentally  resolved  never  to  be 
enticed  again  by  the  light  of  a  cottage  window. 

Placing  my  gun  in  a  corner  by  the  fire,  I 
sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and  looked  across  at 
my  host,  who  had  also  seated  himself.  He  was 
a  small  man,  round-shouldered  and  old.  PI  is 
face  was  shaven,  but  a  fringe  of  gray  whiskers 
met  under  his  chin,  and  one  eye  had  an  un¬ 
pleasant  cast.  The  woman’s  face  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his,  even  to  the  squint,  and  I 
subsequently  learnt  that  they  were  brother  and, 
sister.  Long  exposure  to  the  weather,  and 
living  continually  in  an  atmosphere  of  peat 
smoke,  had  tanned  and  wrinkled  their  faces  to 
an  extraordinary  degree;  but,  as  the  woman 
busied  herself  with  the  kettle  and  fire,  I  became 
convinced  that  their  peculiar,  suspicious  atti¬ 
tude,  which  had  communicated  itself  to  me,  was 
the  result  of  shyness  and  solitude;  and  looking 
back  over  the  years  since  first  I  made  their  ac¬ 
quaintance,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  I 
should  ever  have  thought  them  anything  but 
the  kindly,  hospitable  folk,  they  were.  The  im¬ 
pression  made  by  this  first  visit  was  a  strong 
one,  and  its  influence  took  a  long  time  to  wear  off. 

Over  the  chimney  piece  hung  an  old  muzzle¬ 
loading  gun,  and  though  the  dust  lay  thick,  it 
was  well  oiled,  and  had  the  air  of  being  cared 
for — occasionally.  As  conversation  slowly  be¬ 
came  possible,  I  asked  the  old  man  whether  he 
had  ever  followed  the  shore  shooting.  His  eye 
lightened  up  at  once,  and  it  was  evident  I  had 
at  last  struck  a  responsive  note.  He  told  me 
how  he  used  to  shoot  in  days  gone  by,  but  that 
now  it  was  not  worth  while.  As  he  said  this  he 
glanced  at  my  half-filled  bag  with  a  questioning 
look,  so  I  turned  out  its  contents  for  him  to 
see.  There  were  several  ducks,  some  curlews, 
a  golden  plover  or  two,  and  some  knots.  I 
was  well  content  with  the  day’s  sport,  but  the 
old  man  looked  pityingly  upon  me,  as  one  who 
had  been  born  when  the  world  was  no  longer 
any  good. 

While  I  drank  my  tea  he  told  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  story:  It’ll  mebbe  be  twenty  years  syne 
that  we  had  a  vera  hard  winter.  It  was  the 
greatest  storm  o’  frost  that  I  ha’e  mind  o’,  and 
it  lasted  near  aboot  three  months.  The  deuks 
and  geese  were  maist  awfu’  plentiful.  Mony’s 
the  day  I  ha’e  carried  hame  as  monv  as  I  had 
strength  to  bear.  There  was  nae  waiting  for  a 
shot  that  winter.  I  could  scarce  load  the  auld 
gun  quick  eneugh.  Ye  see  the  lochs  were 
frozen,  and  the  burns  were  naething  but  a  wee 
bit  trickle  o’  water,  bridged  ower  wi’  ice.  There 
were  big  lumps  o’  ice  lyin’  on  the  shore  a’ 
aboot,  that  a  man  could  hide  behind.  A’weres 
was  frozen.  The  sea  itsel’  was  covered  ower 
wi’  ice  slush,  and  this  was  left  by  the  tide  on 
rocks  and  sand  where  it  froze  hard.  There  was 
naewhere  for  the  birds  to  feed,  excepting  an 
odd  bit  pool  amang  the  rocks,  or  mebbe  a  sma’ 
trickle  o’  water  rinnin’  ower  the  sand  here  and 
there.  They  were  sae  restless  that  a  body  had 
jist  to  sit  still  ahin  a  lump  o’  ice  and  shoot 
them  as  they  flew  past.  It  was  that  cauld  that 
mony  a  time  my  fingers  froze  to  the  gun:  an’ 
whiles  I  couldna  pit  the  cap  on  the  nipple  till  I 
had  sat  half  an  ’oor  wi’  my  hands  in  my  pouches 
to  warm  them. 

“Weel,  ae  morning  when  I  went  oot  jist  at 
daylicht.  I  creepit  doon  alang  the  burn  till  I 
deuks.  I  creepit  doon  alang  the  burn  till  I 
cam’  near  the  sea.  The  tide  was  ebbin’,  an’  the 
mooth  o’  the  burn  was  jist  crammed  wi’  deuks 
—fair  black  wi’  them  it  was.  I  niver  saw  aucht 
like  it  afore.  I  couldna  see  hoo  I  was  to  get  to 
them  wi’oot  them  seein’  me,  for  the  shore  was 
bare  an’  flat  where  the  burn  ran  doon.  At  last 
I  noticed  there  was  a  bend  atween  me  an’  the 
deuks,  an’  if  I  could  get  room  that,  I  wad  be 
near  eneuch.  There  was  naething  for’t  but  jist 
to  get  doon  into  the  burn,  and  here,  where  the 
tide  had  been,  there  was  .only  broken  ice,  so  I 
jist  had  to  wade  in  the  water.  My  certy,  but 
it  was  cauld! 

“Weel,  I  creepit  doon  cannily,  cornin’  oot 
days  of  muzzleloaders,  but  the  name  of  the 


BALLI  STITE 

Wins  the  AMATEUR  HONORS  at  the 
MISSOURI  TRAPSHOOTERS’  STATE  TOURNAMENT, 

Kansas  City,  Oct.  25-27,  1910. 

HIGH  AMATEUR  AVERAGE  ON  ALL  TARGETS 

Won  by 

T.  M.  EHLER  with  414  ex  460. 

MISSOURI  HANDICAP, 

Won  by 

T.  M.  EHLER  with  81  ex  100  from  21  Yard  Mark. 

SHOOT 

BALLISTITE 

AND  BE  CONVINCED. 


CHARLES 


DALY 


Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 


THIS  gun,  as  are  all  Dalys,  is  the  result  of  careful  thought,  practical  knowledge  and  perfect 
workmanship. 

QUALITY  STANDS  OUT  BOLDLY  ON  THIS  GUN 

This  gun  embodies  all  the  features  of  an  ideal  Trap  Gun.  The  first  essential  in  a  trap  gun  is  a  flat 
sighting  surface,  perfectly  aligned.  The  Ventilated  Rib  gives  this  and  more— it  eliminates  heat 
radiation.  Other  features  are  the  specially  designed  fore-end,  extra  heavy  breech,  and  all  the  fine 
points  found  in  all  Daly  Guns.  THE  GUN  FOR  THE  TRAP  SHOOTER. 

Schovecting  Daly  &  Gale^; 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>:>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 

ANGLING  MEMORIES 


Seasonable  Books  for  the  Sportsman’s  Library 


MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH 


MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS 


Both  by  FRED  MATHER 

These  two  volumes  are  a  source  of  endless  delight  to  the  fisherman. 


They 


deal  with  every  phase  of  the  gentle  sport  from  bent  pins  and  willow  poles  to 
salmon  flies  and  special  rods- — with  every  kind  of  fish  as  well. 

They  are  full  of  a  quaint  philosophy,  written  with  a  rare  appreciation  of  human 
nature,  and  comprising  sketches  of  angling  “characters”  as  well  as  well-known  men 
who  were  Mr.  Mather’s  brethren  of  the  angle.  Much  of  other  sport  and  adventure 
beside  fishing  will  be  found  between  the  covers  of  these  books.  These  two  large, 
splendidly  bound,  splendidly  printed,  and  richly  illustrated  volumes  of  400  pages 
each  regularly  sell  for  $2  each.  While  they  last  we  offer 

Both  together,  postpaid,  for  $3.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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You  know  brant — shy  wanderers  of  the  lonely 
coasts — no  wild  fowl  so  bashful  about  coming  to 
decoys,  none  so  hard  to  lure  within  range. 

Fifty  yards  is  close  range  for  brant.  And  to 
kill  at  that  distance  your  gun  must  shoot  harder 
than  the  average. 

Lefever  guns  shoot  a  whole  lot  harder  than 
the  average.  That  is  why  the  man  who  swings 
his  Lefever  on  a  rearing  pair  of  brants  does  not 
question  the  result.  He  knows  it — two  clean  kills.. 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  advantages 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes. 

The  New  Lefever  Gun  Book  tells  all  the 
things  you  surely  should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun. 
LEFEVER  ARMS  CO.,  27  Maltbie  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


F'E'RG  X/S'OJV’S' 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

VNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
Jack  (Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


HUNTSM 

Keep, 


JED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

id  lock  mechanism  in  perfect 

Booklet 

Cf^BLELCe?''  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  A 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Marlin 


Model  1893 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel, 
rifled  deep  on  the  Ballard  system, 
creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet 
with  utmost  accuracy  and  mightiest 
killing  impact. 

The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and 
perfectly  adjusted.  It  never  clogs.  The  protecting 
wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and  cartridge 
keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from 
getting  into  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells 
eway  from  line  of  sight  and  allows  instant  repeat 
shots,  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high 
power  calibres,  it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerful, 
accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  f7Zar/il» 
characteristics.  Send  for  our  free  catalog. 
Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 


77i&  77?ar//fi  /ire arms  G). , 

27  Willow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FRF.  F.=— 

To  Shooters  Only 

There  are  140  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  every 
shooter  should  have— infor¬ 
mation  regarding  all  Amer¬ 
ican  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols, 
ammunition,  reloading  tools,  etc. —in 
the  new  No.  20 

IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 
Tells  how  bullet  moulds  are  made — how 
to  cast  your  own  bullets  and  reload  your 
shells—  how  to  save  money  and  do  better 
shooting  with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 

FREE— To  shooters  only.  Sent  on  receipt  of  three 
stamps  postage  by 

firearms  Co. 

27  Willow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 

are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BOILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS" 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


whiles  to  ha’e  a  keek  ower  the  bank  at  them. 
At  last  when  my  feet  were  that  deid  I  couldna 
feel  them,  only  a  ring  that  burnt  like  fire  roon 
each  leg  at  the  top  o’  the  water,  I  cam’  to  the 
bend.  I  gets  the  gun  ready,  an’  wades  cannily 
roon  the  corner.  They  were  that  busy  feedin’ 
they  didna  jist  see  me  a’  at  ance,  so  I  creeps 
a  wee  bit  closer,  when  a’  o’  a  sudden  up  they 
gets,  a  maist  awfu’  cloud  o’  them,  an’  no’  forty 
yairds  awa’!  Weel,  I  ups  wi’  the  gun,  an’  aims 
fair  at  the  thickest  o’  them.  I  pil’d  the  tricker, 
and — man,  she  snappit!” — Wilson  H.  Armistead 
in  the  Scottish  Field. 


OLD-TIME  SHOOTING. 

Some  idea  of  what  could  be  done  in  the  old 
days  may  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  Col. 
Hawker  and  others  in  the  last  century.  The 
former  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  fourteen  suc¬ 
cessive  double  shots  at  partridges  scored  with¬ 
out  a  miss,  and  on  another  occasion  fifteen 
“rights”  and  “lefts”  straight  off  the  rfeel.  In 
both  instances  the  guns  used  were  of  a  smaller 
caliber  than  those  employed  to-day — the  one 
a  14-bore  and  the  other  a  22! 

Any  twentieth  century  sportsman  who  could 
do  equally  well  with  a  modern  12-bore  would 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  performance, 
but  the  feat  would  be  very  much  less  remarkable 
than  either  of  those  just  referred  to.  And  how 
many  of  11s  could  emulate  the  prowess  of  a 
certain  friend  of  the  Colonel’s,  whose  record 
for  five  days’  shooting  was  sixty  head  of  game 
of  various  kinds  in  an  equal  number  of  shots! 

Lord  Walsingham  of  course  holds  the  record 
for  the  most  remarkable  single-handed  day’s 
shooting  ever  recorded  in  these  islands.  On 
Aug.  28,  1872,  his  lordship,  using  two  muzzle¬ 
loading  guns  and  two  breech-loaders  in  turn, 
bagged  842  grouse  on  Blubberhouses  Moor, 
Yorkshire,  shooting  for  about  twelve  hours. 
Sixteen  years  later,  however.  Lord  Walsing¬ 
ham  eclipsed  his  earlier  performance. 

Beginning  to  shoot  soon  after  5  o’clock  in 
the  morning  on  Aug.  30,  1888,  his  lordship  had 
killed  to  his  own  gun  no  fewer  than  1,070  grouse 
by  7:30  in  the  evening.  The  birds  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  were  driven  to  the  butts  by  forty  beaters, 
and  four  breech-loaders- — loaded  with  black 
powder — were  employed. 

The  late  Sir  Frederick  Milbank,  one  of  the 
most  skilful  all  round  shots  ever  seen  iii  this 
country,  had  728  'grouse  to  his  own  gun  during 
a  day’s  driving  as  one  of  a  party  of  several  guns 
in  August,  1872. 

Heavy  bags  of  snipe  and  woodcock  are,  one 
hears,  chiefly  a  thing  of  the  past;  they  are  at 
least  much  less  common  nowadays  than 
formerly.  But  strangely  enough  it  is  only 
fifteen  years  ago  that  the  biggest  bag  of  wood¬ 
cock  on  record  for  a  single  day  was  obtained. 

This  was  at  Ashford,  Ireland,  on  Lord 
Ardilaun’s  estate,  where  no  fewer  than  205  ’cock 
were  killed  on  Jan.  25,  1895.  The  bag  for  six 
days  was  508  ’cock.  Lord  Elcho  once  bagged 
1,250  ’cock  in  a  season  at  Muckross,  Ireland, 
840  of  these  being  obtained  in  ten  days’  shoot¬ 
ing.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  done  in 
England,  the  best  single  day’s  bag  ever  re¬ 
corded  being  one  of  105  woodcock  in  Swanton 
Wood,  Norfolk,  during  December,  i860. 

Probably  the  most  famous  shot  at  woodcock 
ever  made  was  that  which  Chantrey,  the  sculp¬ 
tor,  brought  off,  quite  by  accident,  it  is  said. 
By  great  good  fortune  a  couple  of  woodcock 
rose  simultaneously  and  happening  to  cross  at 
the  moment  that  Chantrey  pulled  the  trigger 
both  were  brought  down  by  the  single  shot. 
This  remarkable  performance  was  immortalized 
by  its  hero,  who  carved  the  two  woodcock  in 
imperishable  marble. 

Though  heavy  bags  of  snipe  have  often  been 
obtained  in  Great  Britain — 70  to  80  couple  have 
been  killed  in  a  day  before  now — India  will  al¬ 
ways  hold  the  record  in  this  branch  of  shooting 
so  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned. 

Col.  Peyton,  who  was  a  renowned  snipe  shot, 
frequently  had  his  90  couple  before  midday  in 
the  Indian  paddy  fields.  There  is  a  story  of 
an  Irishman  who  once  bagged  212  snipe  in  the 
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gunner  has  never  been  given  and  there  is  there¬ 
fore  some  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
performance. 

The  best  season's  bag  of  snipe  ever  put  to¬ 
gether  in  Great  Britain  is  stated  to  be  688 
couple,  shot  by  Patrick  Halloran  in  County 
Clare  in  the  season  1880-81,  but  Mr.  Pringle’s 
snipe  shooting  exploits  in  Louisiana,  U.  S.  A., 
constitute  the  world’s  record.  In  the  years 
1874-75  that  gunner  bagged  6,615  snipe  to  bis 
own  gun  and  three  years  later  killed  366  birds 
in  a  single  day.  His  total  for  twenty  seasons 
was  nearly  35,000  couples.- — London  Globe. 

THE  CARE  OF  GUNS. 

After  cleaning  the  bore  of  your  shotgun 
with  hot  water  and  carefully  oiling  it  inside  and 
out,  do  it  again  within  a  day  or  two,  especially 
if  you  have  been  shooting  shells  loaded  with 
nitro  powder  or  half  and  half  and  smokeless 
powders.  In  the  days  before  acid  powders  were 
used,  the  sportsman  had  confidence  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  sulphur,  charcoal  and  nitre  and  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  residue  from  the  combustion 
of  the  ordinary  black  powder  making  a  cake 
in  the  barrels  of  bis  gun  and  resisting  oxidation. 

It  was  a  peculiar  chemical  action,  when  it 
is  considered  that  nitrate  of  potash  was  the 
active  element,  but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
guns  in  which  the  burned  powder  was  allowed 
to  dry  were  clean  and  polished  when  brushed 
out  with  a  dry  swab.  It  is  not  so  with  modern 
breech-loaders,  in  which  smokeless  powder  is 
used.  The  action  of  the  nitric  acid  causes 
pitting  in  the  steel  and  iron  barrels  and  attacks 
the  steel  first.  To  keep  a  barrel  free  from 
pitting  requires  several  washings  with  hot  water 
and  oiling  between  the  washings,  which  may 
occur  several  days  apart. 

This,  says  the  Hoboken  Observer,  is  es¬ 
pecially  necessary  when  a  gun  has  been  used 
for  shooting  on  salt  marshes  or  in  wildfowl 
shooting  on  the  bays.  The  salt  air  penetrates 
the  inmost  fibers  of  the  Damascus  or  twist 
barrels,  which  are  merely  twisted  ropes  of  metal 
forged  into  tubes.  The  salt  gets  into  the  most 
intricate  formation  of  the  metal  and  is  thirsty 
for  moisture.  The  chlorine  is  replaced  by 
oxydizing  compounds  which  result  in  what  we 
ordinarily  call  rust,  an  oxide  of  iron. 

There  is  just  one  sure  thing  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  this  rust,  and  it  has  been  known  for  a 
century.  It  is  the  blue  precipitate  of  mercury, 
commonly  known  as  blue  mass  or  blue  oint¬ 
ment.  Oxygen  will  not  attack  anything  smeared 
with  this  metallic  compound.  In  every  old  case 
of  flintlock  dueling  pistols  was  a  little  box  of 
blue  ointment,  and  it  was  used  internally  and 
externally  on  the  weapons.  Every  old  English 
gun  case  contained  in  its  fittings  a  metal  box 
of  this  stuff.  It  is  a  sure  preventive  for  rust, 
and  don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  that  it  has  an 
equal. 

For  treating  weapons  so  that  they  can  be 
handled  with  impunity  there  is  another  com¬ 
bination  which  might  be  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  blue  precipitate,  although  it  is  good 
in  its  way.  It  consists  of  heating  camphor 
crystals  in  olive  oil  until  the  oil  has  absorbed 
all  the  camphor  gum  that  it  can  in  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  back  of  a  stove  or  steam  radiator. 
This  combination  rubbed  on  a  gun  or  other 
steel  or  iron  weapon,  will  effectively  resist  rust 
for  years,  although  the  weapon  may  be  handled 
with  sweating  palms  and  fingers.  The  non- 
drying  oil  and  gunpowder  form  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  lacquer  or  varnish  on  the  bright  or 
blued  steel  and  effectually  prevent  oxidation. 

A  piece  of  cotton  rope  or  wicking  saturated 
with  vegetable  oil  or  mixed  with  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  mercuric  precipitate,  either  red  or  blue, 
and  packed  in  the  barrel  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle 
will  insure  it  against  rust  in  any  climate  as  long 
as  it  remains  in  the  bore.  Pure  olive  oil 
saturated  with  gum  camphor  and  then  beaten 
up  with  mercuric  ointment  will  protect  the 
weapon  inside  and  out,  and  it  is  so  cheap  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  place  any  faith  in  advertised 
rust  preventives.  It  can  be  put  up  in  collaps¬ 
ible  tubes,  tin  boxes  or  jars,  and  carried  any¬ 
where  from  tropical  Africa  to  the  Arctic  regions 
without  spoiling. 


Tke  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

At  the  Post  Series  Tournament 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  October  17-21,  1910 

THE  SPECIAL  MATCH 
For  the  t.en  High  Professionals  during  1910 

Was  won  by  L.  S.  German,  shooting  the  Parker  Gun.  Score  234  ex  230;  18  yards  rise;  60  yard  targets, 

HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE 
All  Programme  Events,  Including  100  Pairs 

The  second  place  was  won  by  L.  S.  German,  shooting  his  Parker  Gun.  Score  960  ex  1000  shot  at;  96$. 

HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE  ON  DOUBLES 

Second,  Fred  Gilbert,  178  ex  200;  89$.  Third,  L.  S.  German,  177  ex  200;  .885$. 

The  honors  above  mentioned  were  all  won  by  gentlemen  shooting  the  PARKER  GUN, 
which  again  conclusively  proves  that  the  PARKER  GUN  is  the  “OLD  RELIABLE." 

SHOOT  THE  PARKER  GUN  AND  WIN! 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 
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His  Best  Book 


MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE 


By  S.  T.  HAMMOND 


This  delightful  presentment  of  the  glories  of  Autumn  days  with  gun  and  dog  in 
the  crisp  New  England  woods  in  search  of  the  noblest  of  native  game  birds,  which 
has  already  delighted  thousands  of  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  is  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Hammond  knows  his  upland  coverts  as  no  other  writer  of  the  day.  He 
makes  no  empty  boast  when  he  calls  the  partridge  his  friend,  and,  moreover,  makes 
his  every  reader  a  friend  of  this  splendid  bird.  He  succeeds  in  a  rare  degree,  not 
only  in  describing  the  ruffed  grouse,  its  habits  and  habitat,  and  the  pleasures  of  its 
pursuit,  but  in  surrounding  his  reader  With  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  leaf-scented 
Autumn  woods.  Mr.  Hammond's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  sport. 

Cloth.  150  Pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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THE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN 
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1  INTER-OCEAN  HUNTING  TALES 

EDGAR  F.  RANDOLPH 

A  series  of.  hunting  reminiscences  of  rare  charm  for  the  sportsman  and  for 
the  wider  circle  which  delights  in  true  tales  of  outdoor  life.  With  none  of  the  high 
coloring  and  exaggeration  which  give  a  false  note  to  so  many  hunting  stories,  Mr. 
Randolph's  book  is  never  lacking  in  interest. 

He  covers  the  field  of  sport  with  the  rifle,  east  and  west,  drawing  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  life  in  the  open,  subordinating  his  own  exploits  to  the  main  incidents  of 
outdoor  experience,  giving  much  valuable  information  on  camp  life,  hunting  and  the 
habits  of  wild  game,  and  continually  delighting  the  reader  with  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint. 

This  book  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  memory  of  every  big-game 
hunter  of  experience  and  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  novice  who  is  planning  an 
excursion  into  the  wild. 

Cloth,  170  Pages.  Richly  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WOODCRAFT 


By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  1 60  pages.  Illustrated.  Pjrice,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 

A  story  of  Professional  Averages  for  1910  from 
the  official  records  of  the  Interstate  Association 

First:  W.  H.  HEER  with  97.75  per  cent. 

and  eight  of  the  ten  High  Average  winners  on  single  targets 

THEY  ALL  SHOT 

(MD 

SMOKELESS  POWDERS 


SINGLES 

Shot' at 

Broke 

Per  Cent. 

W.  H.  Heer.... 

. 2000 

1955 

97.75 

Geo.  L.  Lyon  .  .  . 

. 2000 

1933 

96.65 

L.  S.  German .  .  .  , 

. 2360 

2277 

96.48 

W.  R.  Crosby .  . . 

. 2000 

1929 

96.45 

W.  Henderson.. 

.  . 2000 

1915 

95.75 

Walter  Huff . 

. 2000 

1915 

95.75 

Fred  Gilbert.  .  .  . 

. 2000 

1896 

94.80 

J.  T.  Skelly . 

. 2000 

1870 

93.50 

The  first  three  High  Average  Winners  on  Double  Targets 

ALL  SHOT 


SMOKELESS  POWDERS 

DOUBLES 

Shot  at  Broke  Per  Cent. 

F.  G.  Bills . 300  272  90.66 

L.  S.  German . 380  334  87.89 

Jno.W.  Garrett . 60  52  86.66 

HIGH  AVERAGE  WINNERS  ALWAYS  SHOOT 

The  “REGULAR  and  RELIABLE”  Powders 
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Ithaca  04 


If  you  like  quality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  h’gh  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  You  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 

ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management. 
K.  Grain. 


By  Francis 


The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  ia  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  ltf  pages. 
Price,  $1.5o. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


EARLY  EFFORTS  AT  GAME  PROTECTION 

Continued  from  page  737. 

and  California  was  generally  welcomed,  and  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  protected  the  birds.  It  appeared  that 
the  climate  was  well  suited  to  them.  They  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  and  now  for  many  years  have 
been  abundant  on  the  coast,  but  chiefly  in  the 
region  of  great  precipitation.  They  have  ap¬ 
parently  not  spread  greatly  to  the  south,  into 
the  dry  region  of  California,  although  in  that 
State  there  are  believed  to  be  some  persons 
breeding  pheasants  in  semi-confinement  in  a 
small  way. 

The  birds  are  popular  on  the  coast.  Some 
fruit  raisers,  to  be  sure,  declare  that  they  injure 
the  crops,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  regarded 
as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  fauna  of  the 
region.  In  a  few  instances  they  have  interbred 
with  the  dusky  grouse. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  exotic  species  have  been  suggested  as  use¬ 
ful  birds  for  American  shooters.  Pheasants  have 
done  fairly  well  in  certain  eastern  localities  be¬ 
sides  those  mentioned.  Major  W.  A.  Wadsworth 
introduced  them  into  the  Genesee  Valley  and 
-Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  has  a  large  preserve  in 
Vermont,  where  birds  are  hand-reared  and 
turned  out  to  be  shot  in  battues  once  or  twice 
a  year.  The  Blooming  Grove  Park  Association 
in  Pennsylvania  has  successfully  raised  pheas¬ 
ants,  and  each  year  the  members  are  permitted 
to  kill  a  certain  number,  while  many  other  parks 
and  associations,  to  say  nothing  of  some  State 
farms  and  a  multitude  of  commercial  people, 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  rearing  these 
handsome  birds.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  pheasant  will  endure  the  rigorous  climate 
of  the  north,  at  least  as  far  as  central  or  north¬ 
ern  New  York. 

The  pheasants  are  not  without  their  oppon¬ 
ents.  It  has  been  alleged  that  they  destroy  or 
drive  off  our  native  game  birds;  that  they  injure 
certain  crops ;  and  that  while  they  themselves 
are  immune  to  certain  diseases,  they  yet  may 
communicate  these  diseases  to  our  native  birds. 

The  latest  candidate  for  public  favor  on  the 
roll  of  foreign  game  birds  is  the  so-called  Hun¬ 
garian  partridge — the  gray  partridge  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  bird  nearly  as  large  as  the  ruffed  grouse; 
and  is  hardy  and  offers  good  shooting.  It  is 
only  within  three  or  four  years  that  it  has  been 
imported  in  considerable  numbers,  the  earliest 
importations  having  taken  place  in  1905  or  1906. 
It  is  reported  to  have  done  well,  and  by  many 
is  believed  to  be  the  coming  game  bird. 

Besides  those  named,  few  foreign  game  birds 
have  been  introduced,  and  those  ’in  small  num¬ 
bers  only.  W.  W.  Thomas  many  years  ago  was 
instrumental  in  importing  and  liberating  in 
Maine  some  capercailzie  and  black  game.  Black 
game  was  also  imported  and  turned  loose  on  the 
island  of  Newfoundland.  So  far  as  known, 
nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  birds.  Much 
later  some  capercailzie  were  imported  and  turned 
out  in  Algonquin  Park,  in  Canada,  whence  for 
several  years  reports  have  come  of  young  broods 
seen.  Some  European  grouse,  including,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  ryper,  black  game  and  capercailzie,  were 
turned  out  on  Grand  Island  in  Lake  Superior, 
but  these  have  all  disappeared. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 
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HUNTER  ONE— -TRIGGER 


THE  simplicity  of  construction  of  a  Ham-  ..JC 
merless  Smith  Gun  appeals  to  all  sports-  K'J. 
men.  A  novice  can  quickly  take  it  down 
and  put  it  together.  It  is  this  simplicity  of 
mechanical  construction  that  has  made  it  so 
popular — that  has  given  it  undisputed  leadership. 

IT  IS  this  simplicity,  too,  that  prevents  it  from  ever 
shooting  loose.  That  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a 
Smith  Gun.  The  longer  you  shoot  a  Smith  Gun  the 
tighter  it  gets — it  is  self-adjusting.  Our  handsome, 
new  lithographed  Catalogue  explains  this  more  in  de¬ 
tail.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  orwrite  us  direct— Way. 

That  Catalogue  will  also  tell  you  all  about  the 
very  latest  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  —  the  20- 
Gauge  HunterOne-T rigge  >.  The  Hunter  One-T rigger 
attachment  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  gun¬ 
making  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  new 
20-Gauge  is  just  the  finest  gun  that  can  be  made 
at  the  price.  Simply  all  gun  and  no  frills.  Weighs 
only  5}  to  7  lbs.  As  a  well-informed  sportsman 
you  ought  to  know  about  it. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. ,  90  Hubbard  St. ,  Fulton,  N.Y. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  FLY-FISHING. 

Continued  from  page  740. 

drowned  by  the  very  elements  he  had  so  long- 
sported  in,  mouth  wide  open  and  gasping,  the 
white-miller  fast  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth  in 
the  upper  jaw.  Slipping  the  net  under  him  I 
scooped  him  without  even  wetting  my  feet.  I 
killed  him  with  my  knife  and  at  once  started 
for  the  house. 

“Well,  Grandpa  Norton,  what  do  you  think  of 
this?” 

“Well,  well,  well,  is  that  the  fish  that  gave  you 
a  ducking  yesterday?  He’s  a  handsome  fellow; 
weighs  over  two  pounds ;  the  biggest  trout  I 
ever  saw  come  from  that  creek.  Caught  with 
the  fly,  too.  You  may  well  feel  proud  of  him.” 
I  was  proud  of  him. 

In  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Manistee  River 
I  was  dropping  flies  for  grayling.  Once  in  a 
while  I  would  find  enough  standing  room  to  use 
a  short  bethabara  wood  rod,  and  by  skillful 
manipulations  spring  my  fly  under  the  bushes 
overhanging  the  stream  where  the  current  ran, 
using  some  very  small  English  flies,  all  of 
them  black  or  dark  brown,  so  minute  that  when 
they  touched  the  water  I  could  not  see  them, 
but  the  grayling  did.  If  I  could  find  a  place 
where  the  sun’s  rays  came  through  the  foliage 
and  sent  an  orange  ray  athwart'  the  stream, 
there  I  could  find  grayling.  By  getting  up  stream 
above  this  spot  I  could  drop  a  fly  across  the 
light  ray ;  instantly  a  grayling  arose.  I  could 
see  them  rise,  and  waiting  to  strike  them  by  a 
sharp  spring  of  my  rod,  I  drew  them  to  me 
without  alarming  the  balance  of  the  fish  in  the 
pool. 

I  had  a  red  tag,  a  strange  looking  fly  with  a 
fuzzy  red  tail.  In  one  spot  I  think  L  caught  all 
the  fish  there  were  in  that  one  pool — six  of  them. 
In  a  large  open  pool  where  I  could  see  grayling 
I  did  not  raise  a  single  fin.  They  would  not 
even  deign  to  come  up  and  look  at  it,  but  did 
take  a  bumble  bee. 

In  August  of  late  years,  when  business  does 
not  press,  we  sometimes  spend  a  day  on  a  Lake 
Superior  stream  within  a  few  miles  of  Duluth. 
Here  the  conditions  are  different.  Water  is 
wine-colored,  free  from  clay  or  mud;  the  trout 
are  wild  and  vicious,  snap  at  any  and  everything 
— salt  pork,  grubs,  larvae,  worms — even  a  big 
bass  spoon  skittered  across  a  p'ool  will  raise 
them  by  the  dozen.  Climbing  the  hills  and  strik¬ 
ing  the  stream  miles  away  from  the  mouth  we 
have  found  pools  that  seemed  alive  with  trout, 
but  the  big  boulders  made  such  splendid  hiding 
places  you  had  to  find  the  trout.  I  have  stood 
in  the  water  thigh  deep  and  cast  all  around  me, 
when  my  friends  declared  no  trout  were  in  the 
pool,  until  a  yellow-may  or  a  grasshopper  would 
bring  up  a  trout  from  under  their  rods  when 
they  were  fishing  with  worms.  After  finding 
the  trout  they  could  catch  them  with  worms. 
They  would  outnumber  me  every  time,  but  the 
pound  weight  trout  came  to  my  fly.  After  heavy 
rains  I  have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  and 
cast  into  a  rush  of  waters.  I  could  see  no  trout, 
but  thought  some  ought  to  be  there.  Casting 
out  I  found  my  line  and  flies  going  lakeward. 
The  Seth-Green  and  leadwing  coachman  are 
taking  flies  with  fresh-run  trout.  Try  them 
miles  up  stream  and  trout  scarcely  look  at  them. 
Put  on  big  fuzzy  hackles  and  you  will  get  trout 
in  any  water  and  in  any  kind  of  weather. 

W.  D.  Tomlin. 
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The  Angler’s  Workshop 

RODMAKING  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 

A  unique  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s  book 
supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what  "they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information 
gathered  by  the  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in 
fishing,  tournament  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates 
.not  at  all.  He  tells  "the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way 
that  makes  results  certain.  All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods; 
to  tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rods;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament 
fly-rods.  Complete  specifications  of  well  known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter 
on  split  bamboo  rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  Indispensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid,  $i. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts* 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyak;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose.  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Daihiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
91.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  b«  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  ic  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  lor  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company’s  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish  and 
game.  KA11  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing,  also 
Caribou  barrens.  flAmericans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information,  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  St-  John’s,  Newfoundland. 
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“Resorts  +er  Sportsmen. 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 


We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
•I  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<|  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<|  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

<J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses  s 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay 
birds,  willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 

MEXICO,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 

BAGLEY  FARM,  BAGL^fn!^ILLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
quail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
dogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS.  Boydton,  Va. 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 

Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Fla. 


"Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’  RETREAT. 

Good  partridge  and  rabbit  shooting.  For  particulars  write 
N.  B.  BROWN,  Bethel,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 

1JUCK  SHOOTING. — Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


EW  SPRUCE  CABIN  INN.  ItX 

located  hotel  in  Pocono  Mountain.  Rooms  en  suite  and  with 
private  bath.  All  amusements.  Special  rates,  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Grouse  or  pheasant,  rabbit,  deer  shooting  in  season.  Booklet. 
Cresco  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  W.  J.  &  M.  D.  Price,  Canadensis, Pa. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  hook  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Hunting— Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  end  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


The  Forest  Home. — Located  at  Salmon  ponds  in  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me.;  unexcelled  for  big  game  by  any  part  of  the 
State;  partridge  and  duck  shooting.  Sportsmen  have  choice 
of  stopping  at  farmhouse  or  at  camp  in  woods.  Terms  mod¬ 
erate.  Address  MILES  M.  CURRAN,  Benedicta,  Me. 

Great  Antlers  Sporting  Camps. — Plenty  of  deer,  moose, 
bear  and  bird  shooting  during  November  and  December. 
Camps  situated  4  miles  from  B.  &  A.  station.  Rates, 
$1.50  per  day.  Guides,  $3.00  per  day  and  board. 

TURTLOTT  V.  FARRELL,  So.  Lagrange,  Me. 

Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey. 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“The  Only  Way” 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R, 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  lighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 

GEO. J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
61/fix4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cent*. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Nov.  5,  i910-] 


For  Sal*. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sires,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Warimtus  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  \V.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preston,  Conn, 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

RDftAIf  TUfkHT  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
*5 IVv/UIV  1  ivU  U  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  —  BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anvwhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


Kjennel  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
G  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price.  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


For  Sale — Ready  for  Delivery. — I  am  offering  for  sale  one 
of  the  finest  litters  of  Airedale  puppies  I  have  ever 
raised,  by  Ch.  The  Norseman  ex  Skelbrook  Judee.  These 
pups  are  strong  and  healthy,  having  free  range  of  my 
farm.  Also  some  verv  fine  brood  bitches  for  sale. 
GEORGE  H.  GIBBS,  Pin  Oak  Kennels,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE  $25  EACH. — Several  fourteen-inch  beagles 
from  the  following  English  packs:  Thorpe  Satchville, 
Halstead  Place,  and  Spring  Hill.  These  beagles  are  very 
straight,  good  bodied  hounds,  and  fit  to  show.  They  are 
trained  on  cottontails  and  jack  rabbits.  Also  some  six- 
month  puppies.  Will  be  sent  on  approval. 

WHEATLEY  KENNELS,  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Some  extra  good  brood  bitches  and  young  setters  cheap. 

FRANK  FORESTER  KENNELS, 

19  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Dogs  handled  and  broken  on  game  here  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Will  go  south  December  15th. 

PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPS,  superb  breeding,  $8  up;  also  brood 
bitches,  pedigrees  furnished. 

EDCEVALE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Wadena,  Minn. 


llOOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-ccnt  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MALLARD  DUCKS.  $2.50  Per  Pair 

Fine  callers.  Sportsmen  can  double 
their  bags  by  use  of  live  decoys. 

W.  H.  MANNING, 

Turtle  Point  Farm,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
“Forest  and  Stream.” 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT'S 

DOG  CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0  ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

Cap 
c  a  i  1  z  i  e  s, 
black  game, 
wild  t  u'r  - 
keys,  quail, 
rabbits, 
Fancy  pheasants, 
geese  and  ducks, 
of  birds  and  ani- 


deer,  etc. 
peafowl,  cranes, 
foxes,  squirrels, 


for  stocking  purposes, 
storks,  ornamental 
ferrets  and  all  kinds 


mals.  WENZ  &  MAC  KEN  SEN,  Dept.  T, 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


Pheasantry 

tf 
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Tajcider  mists. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XOrtte  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue , 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 

FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE.  , 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  south,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va. _ tf 

1000  ACRE 

Game  Preserve  For  Sale 

in  Connecticut,  near  L.  1.  Sound,  and  on  R.R.,  only  90  miles 
from  N.  Y.  Remodeled  10-room  house,  3  open  fireplaces,  2 
modern  bathrooms— all  improvements.  Large  new  barn, 
carriage  houses,  creamery,  etc.  Fine  water  supply.  Deer, 
quail,  woodcock,  ruffed  grouse,  etc.  $15  per  acre  for 
quick  cale.  II.  A.  &  F.  A.  Archibald,  Attorneys,  164 
Main  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry,  Pa.,  part 
under  cultivation,  balance  has  white  pine,  maple  and  birch 
timber  on  it.  Suitable  for  commercial  trout  hatchery  or 
club  house.  Several  never-failing  springs  that,  combined, 
will  flow  about  1,000  gallons  of  soft  water  per  minute. 
Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Erie  railroad  gives  Lorry  a  fine  passenger  and  ex- 
press  service.  Address  A.  G.  BULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 

HOMESTEADS  LOCATED, 

Lower  foothills;  good  for  hogs,  cattle,  sheep,  fruit,  grapes, 
etc.  Fine  hunting.  J.  W.  LYLE,  Box  185,  Knowles. 
Madera  County,  Cal.  19 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lieha's  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.’  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Chamois  Garments 


Our  Chamois  Jacket  is  the  lightest,  softest,  and 
most  comfortable  leather  garment  made.  It  is 
worn  over  your  soft  shirt  and  vest,  sets  fairly  snug 
to  the  body,  and  when  worn  under  a  canvas  coat 
makes  an  excellent  combination.  You  will  be  as 
warm  as  toast  with  this  jacket  and  free  to  walk  fast 
or  work  fast,  or  stay  out  without  discomfort.  They 
are  particularly  suitable  for  Trapshooters. 


No.  71.  Men’s  Jacket  with  three  pockets*.  ...$12.00 
No.  71V.  Men’s  Vest  . .  7.00 


CHAMOIS  SHIRT 

Sportsmen  particularly  favor  this  soft-tanned  shirt  because  it  gives  them 
such  free  and  unhampered  movement,  and  still  keeps  them  comfortably  warm 
even  in  severe  weather.  Excellent  for  winter  hunting.  It  is  made  the  style 
of  an  ordinary  flannel  shirt  with  a  soft  turndown  collar,  and  is  made  either 
regular  or  coat  style. 

No.  71S.  With  two  flap  pockets . .  . .*$10.00 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  46 — illustrates  our  complete  line  of  Sporting  Goods. 


NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

"Everything  the  Sportsman  needs” 

15  (Si  17  Warren  St..  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


OUR  LIST  OF 

Second-Hand  Guns 


comprises  many  of  the  best 

BARGAIN  S 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed 
on  application.  ::  ::  :: 


Our  1911  Catalogue  giving  detail  descriptions 
with  illustrations  of  our  Imported  Guns  and 
Rifles  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


Von  Lengerke  ®.  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  25d  <0.  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of*  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


iwtefu£ 

uniters 

reejt&r 


‘I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure  you 
have  afforded  me  during  the  past  35  years  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  gun  that  has  stood  the  test  that  few  can  equal. 

I  bought  it  the  fall  of  1870  and  paid  $170.  I  have  now 
laid  aside  my  old  and  true  friend  until  such  time  1  am  laid 
to  rest,  when  it  will  be  in  the  box  with  me.  1  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  gun  made  that  has  been  so  much  used  as 
mine.  She  has  not  cost  me  five  cents  for  repairs,  and  only  last 
fall  she  was  just  as  true  as  ever.” 

C.  A.  L.,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns,” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

63-65'Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


Camp  Comfort 


....  .  ...  ..  •  .  •  - 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL. NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING,  FISHING,  CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  F0RE5T  and  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  at  the  post  office 
MATTER  •-  127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 


COMPARING  notes 

From  a  photograph  by  Louis  Hess. 

VOL.  LXXV.  No.  20,  Nov.  12,  1910 
‘Price  1 0  Cents 
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HAVE  YOU  EVER  HEARD  ANYONE  SAY  THEY  DIDN’T  LIKE  THE  STEVENS  520 

REPEATING  SHOTGUN? 


Have  you  ever  actually  tried  it 
Just  because  some  repeaters  “jam”, 


yourself?  No?  Then  how  can  you  know  what  you  are  passing  by? 
“clog”  and  “balk”  is  no  reason  to  condemn  the  Stevens  on  these  points. 


YOU  COULDN'T  BALK  THE  STEVENS  520  IF  YOU  TRIED  TO. 


The  instant  you  start  the  rearward  action  of  the  pump  handle,  the  new  shell  starts  on  the  carrier  by  one  route 
and  the  empty  goes  out  by  another  route — so  they  can't  meet.  The  520  is  the  gun  for  Field  shooting — Natural 
Balance— Perfect  Finish.  We  will  send  full  description.  Catalog  of  Repeating  Shotguns,  Double  Barrel  Shot¬ 
guns,  Rifles,  Pistols  and  Rifle  Telescopes  sent  you  on  request. 


WE  JUST  PUBLISHED  THE  PROOF  OF  SAFETY  AGAINST  ACCIDENTAL  OR  CARELESS  DISCHARGE 
.  -DID  YOU  READ  IT?  IF  NOT  SEND  FOR  PROOF. 

No.  520,  Field  Grade . List  Price,  $25.00 

No.  522,  Tiap  Grade . List  Price,  $40.00 

No.  525,  made  to  order  only . List  Price,  $50.00 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  <&  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  325.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION. 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  -novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America ;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  6oo  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00, 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  Mew  York 
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The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading' 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Cnampionship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

Jn  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
I.ife  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  125 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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All  makes  of 
rifles  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  same 
are  sold  at  the 
right  prices  at 

hr 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

mm 

816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

ODD  INCIDENTS. 

One  of  the  druggists  had  been  out  shooting 
and  several  of  us  dropped  into  the  store  in  the 
evening  to  ask  the  usual  question  of,  What  luck? 
After  the  narrative  of  the  day’s  sport  had  been 
related,  by-gone  days  were  talked  of  as  is  usual 
at  such  gatherings,  and  among  othei  incidents 
the  following  was  related  by  the  elder  druggist. 

“Late  last  fall  four  of  us  were  out  looking 
for  the  last  woodcock;  we  had  two  dogs  and 
hunted  in  twos,  agreeing  to  meet  at  a  certain 
point  in  the  afternoon.  Each  party  had  fair 
luck,  and  when  we  met  we  had  five  birds  and 
the  others  six.  There  was  a  slight  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  and  we  wanted  to  show  as 
good  a  score  as  they,  so  I  proposed  that  we 
hunt  a  cover  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
To  this  the  clothier  and  his  friend  objected 
and  remarked  that  they  were  ready  to  go  home, 
as  they  wished  the  score  to  stand  as  it  was  and 
feared  that  we  would  tie  their  score,  or  beat 
it,  as  we  were  always"  considered  a  lucky  pair. 
However,  after  some  talk  we  started  and  they 
went  along,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  possibly 
they  might  get  another  bird  or  so  and  beat  11s 
still  more.  When  we  arrived  at  the  cover  we 
spread  out  and  entered  it;  my  dog  made  game 
and  soon  came  to  a  point  in  a  position  where  I 
was  the  only  one  who  could  see  him;  I  said 
nothing  to  the  others,  but  went  up  to  him  and 
walked  up  the  bird,  which  came  almost  straight 
toward  me.  I  waited  until  he  passed,  then 
turned  and  fired  first  one  barrel,  then  the  other, 
but  he  kept  right  on,  and  leaving  the  cover, 
crossed  a  small  opening,  going  down  among  a 
few  scattering  trees.  I  thought  I  must  at  least 
have  wounded  him;  so,  calling  the  dog,  I 
started  after  him.  When  I  got  there  I  sent  the 
dog  in  and  he  worked  over  every  foot  of  the 
ground,  but  failed  to  find  him.  I  called  to  the 
others  to  come  and  help  me  find  him,  as  they 
had  not  found  any  more  birds.  They  came,  but 
we  could  not  find  him,  dead  or  alive.  Then  they 
began  to  laugh,  and  tell  me  that  I  had  shot  at 
a  robin,  but  I  was  positive,  and  went  over  the 
ground  again  with  the  dog  but  without  success. 
I  had  about  concluded  that  the  bird  must  have 
flushed  again  before  the  dog  got  there,  when, 
as  we  were  coming  out  of  the  timber,  I  noticed 
the  dog  making  game  near  an  old  rotten  log 
just  at  the  edge.  I  called  the  others’  attention 
to  it,  and  we  went  over  there  all  ready  to  shoot 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  whistle.  But  no 
whistle  was  heard,  although  we  looked  carefully 
and  walked  all  around  the  log.  I  suggested 
that  possiby  the  bird  had  been  wounded  and 
crawled  under  the  log.  As  it  did  not  appear  to 
be  hollow,  the  other  fellows  laughed,  but  finally 
one  of  them  helped  me  roll  the  log  half  over, 
which  proceeding  failed  to  reveal  the  bird.  We 
both  let  go  of  it  at  the  same  instant;  and  it 
rolled  back  with  a  crash,  splitting  in  two  from 
the  jar;  and  there,  to  our  astonishment,  on 
one-half  of  the  split  log,  lay  my  woodcock,  still 
alive,  but  badly  wounded.  On  studying  the 
problem  of  how  the  bird  got  there  we  found 
that  at  that  portion  of  the  log  a  knot  had  been 
pulled  out,  leaving  a  hole  just  large  enough  to 
admit  the  woodcock,  but  how  he  came  to  go 
into  the  hole  is  still  a  mystery.” 

A  few  evenings  later  I  happened  into  the 
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We  have  a  few  slightly  damaged  (by  water  mark)  copies  of 

Camp  Life  ii\  the  Woods 

--  HAMILTON  GIBSON=  - 

A  Complete  Manual  of  Wood  Life 

Handy,  complete,  with  full  explanations  and  directions  so  written  that  they  are  readily 
understood.  Camp  Life  in  the  Woods  is  an  invaluable  book  for  camper,  hunter,  fisher¬ 
man,  trapper,  for  every  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for  sport  or  recreation. 

Covers  all  details  of  “roughing  it,”  camping,  shelter  building,  cooking,  wood  craft, 
canoe  building  and  handling,  trapping  and  taxidermy.  Good  for  every  outdoor  man. 

Full  of  “the  tricks”  that  make  for  success  in  trapping,  it  is  indispensable  to  every  one, 
novice  or  old-timer,  who  plans  a  campaign  against  the  fur-bearing  animals  the  coming 
season.  Cloth,  fully  illustrated. 

Regular  Price,  $1.00 — Sale  Price.  55c. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 
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His  Best  Book 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE 

By  S.  T.  HAMMOND 

This  delightful  presentment  of  the  glories  of  Autumn  days  with  gun  and  dog  in 
the  crisp  New  England  woods  in  search  of  the  noblest  of  native  game  birds,  which 
has  already  delighted  thousands  of  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  is  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Hammond  knows  his  upland  coverts  as  no  other  writer  of  the  day.  He 
makes  no  empty  boast  when  he  calls  the  partridge  his  friend,  and,  moreover,  makes 
his  every  reader  a  friend  of  this  splendid  bird.  He  succeeds  in  a  rare  degree,  not 
only  in  describing  the  ruffed  grouse,  its  habits  and  habitat,  and  the  pleasures  of  its 
pursuit,  but  in  surrounding  his  reader  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  leaf-scented 
Autumn  woods.  Mr.  Hammond's  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  sport. 

Cloth.  150  Pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Game  Book 

STANDARD  BIG  GAME  MEASUREMENTS 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game  hunters. 
But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organization  of 
hunters  of  American  big-game  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  it  provides 
directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game  animals  of  America,  with 
spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  regarding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  con¬ 
ditions.  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable  record 
for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a  handy  book,  a 
camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield.  Leather, 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  -in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set  forth 
simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less  effective 
with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW,  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive,  playground  in  the  world 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game 
For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S,  W.— D.  G 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

Cfl  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover,  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 


Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Hunting  in  Many  Lands. 

Contents:  Hunting  in  East  Africa,  W.  A.  Chanler.  To 
the  Gulf  of  Cortez,  George  H.  Gould.  A  Canadian 
Moose  Hunt,  Madison  Grant.  A  Hunting  Trip  in  India, 
Elliott  Roosevelt.  Dog  Sledging  in  the  North,  D.  M. 
Barringer.  Wolf  Hunting  in  Russia,  Henry  T.  Allen. 
A  Bear  Hunt  in  the  Sierras,  Alden  Sampson.  The 
Ascent  of  Chief  Mountain,  Henry  L.  Stimson.  The 
Cougar,  Casper  W.  Whitney.  Big  Game  of  Mongolia 
and  Tibet,  W.  W.  Rockhill.  Hunting  in  the  Cattle 
Country,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Wolf  Coursing,  Roger  D. 
Williams.  Game  Laws,  Charles  E.  Whitehead.  Protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  George  S.  An¬ 
derson.  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Protection  Act. 
Head  Measurements  of  the  Trophies  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Sportsmen’s  Exposition.  National  Park 
Protective  Act.  Price  $2.50. 

Modem  Sporting  Gunnery. 

Written  by  the  well-known  English  gun  expert  Mr. 
Henry  Sharp,  and  contains  525  pages  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  tells  of  the  various  makes  of  guns  and  rifles, 
beginning  with  the  early  days  of  the  art  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  It  deals  with  the  subject  of  mechanism  bor¬ 
ing,  effect  of  different  loads,  and  gives  the  results  of 
scientific  experiments.  It  tells  “why”  in  entertaining  and 
easily  understood  language,  and  is  a  book  every  lover  of 
gun  or  rifle  should  have  in  his  library.  Cloth  bound. 
Postpaid,  $1.70. 

Hunting  Without  a  Gun. 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson.  This 
is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  contributed 
to  Forest  and-  Stream  and  other  publications,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  together.  Price,  $2.00. 

My  Friend  the  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  An  inimitable  study  of  the  noblest 
of  our  game  birds,  following  the  ruffed  grouse  deep  into 
his  haunts,  detailing  the  experiences  of  more  than  60 
years  in  the  field,  and  throwing  much  light  on  the  habits, 
life  history  and  habitat  of  the  game.  A  most  delightful 
reminder  of  happy  days  with  upland  game.  Cloth,  150 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


Inter-Ocean  Hunting  Tales. 

Edgar  F.  Randolph.  A  collection  of  stories  such  as 
are  told  about  the  camp-fire.  Mr.  Randolph  offers  a  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  bounded  only  by  the  two  oceans,  replete 
with  incident,  interesting  from  its  novel  viewpoint  and 
dealing  with  every  kind  of  game  that  falls  to  the  rifle 
of  the  American  sportsman.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.00. 


Camp  Life  in  the  Woods. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  W. 
Hamilton  Gibson.  Containing  hints  on  camp  shelter  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 


Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1,25. 

Jack  Among  the  Indians; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  in  the  Rockies; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventure  With  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 


Jack  the  Young  Canoeman. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  286  pages. 
Price,  $1.26. 

Jack  the  Young  Trapper. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 


Manual  of  Taxidermy  for  Amateurs. 

C.  J.  Maynard.  A  complete  guide  in  collecting  and 
preserving  birds  and  animals.  Illustrated.  New  edition. 
Price,  $1.00. 


My  Sixty  Years  on  the  Plains,  Trapping, 
Trading  and  Indian  Fighting. 

W.  T.  (Bill)  Hamilton.  The  author  was  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  old  race  of  free  trappers.  Bill  Hamilton 
was  born  in  1825,  and  was  on  the  plains  in  1842,  trapper, 
Indian  fighter,  sign  talker,  trader,  scout  and  guide  so 
long  as  the  old  West  survived.  This  book  is  the  simple 
unaffected  story  of  his  adventurous  life,  more  thrilling 
and  full  of  personal  interest  than  any  romance.  Cloth. 
Illustrated,  223  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  most  practical  book  for  the  dog 
fancier,  based  largely  on  Mr.  Hammond’s  observation 
that  dogs,  and  particularly  house  dogs,  suffer  from  too 
much  medicine.  Contents — Nursing,  Cleanliness,  Diet, 
Other  Foods,  Kennel  and  Exercise,  Common  Ailments, 
Diarrhea,  Convulsions,  Epilepsy,  Distemper,  Eczema, 
Need  of  _  Proper  Care,  Stomach,  Vermin,  Ear,  Mange, 
Nervous  System,  Colic,  Worms.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  161 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Rhymes  of  the  Stream  and  Forest. 

Frank  Merton  Buckland.  A  charming  collection  of 
verse  by  an  author  who  knows  and  loves  nature  well. 
A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for  fishermen,  closely  simulat¬ 
ing  in  form  and  ornamentation  the  standard  fly-book. 
Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper.  Sumptuously  bound.  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 

The  Still-Hunter. 

Theo.  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Deer- 
Stalking.  Extra  cloth,  beveled,  390  pages.  Price,  $1.75. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full  page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

The  Angler’s  Workshop.  Rod  Making  for 
Beginners. 

Perry  D.  Frazer.  A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly 
up-to-date  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod 
maker,  carrying  him  from  first  principles  through  all 
phases  of  successful  rod  making.  There  is  no  theorizing 
or  speculation.  All  terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of 
rods  and  woods  are  treated  of.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four 
full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1. 

The  Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

James  A.  Henshall.  The  standard  work  on  the  black 
bass,  comprising  a  complete  scientific  and  life  history 
of  the  black  bass,  together  with  a  practical  treatise  on 
angling  and  fly-fishing,  a  full  description  of  tackle  and 
implements,  and  general  observations.  Cloth.  Illustrated, 
470  pages.  Postpaid,  $3.00. 

Men  I  Have  Fished  With. 

Fred  Mather.  Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with 
rod  and  gun  from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  little  fishes  and  birds  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  Illustrated. 
Price  $2.00. 

My  Angling  Friends. 

Fred  Mather.  A  Second  Series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With.”  Cloth,  309  pages,  with  13  illustrations.  Price,  $2. 

Training  vs.  Breaking. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or,  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Hov»  to  Build  a  Skipjack. 

Complete  plans  and  instructions  for  building  a  light 
draft  "loop.  Plans  and  directions  easily  followed.  Cloth. 
Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

How  to  Build  a  Knockabout. 

A  v  holesome  boat  for  all-around  cruising  and  racing; 
32ft.  O.  W.,  10ft.  beam,  26in.  draft.  Full  working  plans 
and  drawings,  with  instructions  for  building.  Cloth. 
Illustuted.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  f  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
how.  it  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  hOW 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Cameau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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hardware  dealer’s  place  of  business,  when  he 
told  me  the  following:  “One  Sunday  several 
years  ago  I  was  out  for  a  walk  with  a  young 
dog  I  had  just  purchased;  and,  naturally -enough, 
my  steps  led  to  a  small  cover  near  town,  where 
an  occasional  woodcock  was  found.  I  thought 
possibly  there  might  be  one  there,  and  wished 
to  try  the  dog  on  a  point.  I  did  not  have  a 
gun  with  me,  but  carried  a  light  walking-stick. 
The  dog  worked  carefully  through  the  cover 
without  even  making  game,  but  just  as  he  came 
out  on  the  further  side  he  froze  stiff  about  ten 
feet  from  a  cedar  bush.  I  came  out  about  ten 
feet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bush,  and  could 
plainly  see  a  woodcock  sitting  under  it.  The 
thought  came  to  me  to  make  a  rush  and  hit 
him  with  my  walking-stick  as  he  went  up;  but 
after  less  than  a  second’s  deliberation,  I  raised 
the  cane  and  threw  it  at  him,  striking  him  fair 
in  the  head,  and  stunning  him  so  that  I  ran 
and  picked  him  up  before  he  could  recover.” 

The  above  is  vouched  for  by  several  reputable 
men;  and  by  its  oddity  it  reminds  me  of  one  of 
the  strangest  occurrences  which  has  happened 
in  my  hunting  life.  The  snow  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  deep  and  light.  We  were  hunt¬ 
ing  rabbits.  The  bag  was  rather  light,  so  when 
I  spied  a  partridge  in  a  hemlock  tree,  I  prompt¬ 
ly  fired  at  him;  but  the  effect  of  my  shot  seemed 
only  to  hasten  his  speed  more  than  usual  if 
possible.  We  followed,  and  had  gone  some  dis¬ 
tance  without  seeing  him  again,  when  I  stepped 
on  to  an  old  log  to  get  a  better  view.  As  I 
stepped  off  on  the  other  side  I  felt  something 
moving  under  one  of  my  feet,  and  I  could 
hear  the  confused  fluttering  of  wings.  Quickly 
looking  down  I  saw  that  I  had  stepped  on  a 
partridge,  which  had,  probably,  striven  to  hide 
under  the  snow.  On  capturing  and  examining 
the  bird  a  shot  mark  was 'found  on  one  of  his 
legs,  which  was  the  only  wound  seen;  and  a 
post-mortem  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  So  he 
was,  probably,  the  bird  shot  at,  which  had  flown 
some  distance,  and,  striking  the  snow  at  an 
angle,  had  gone  under  for  safety,  as  they  some¬ 
times  do  during  severe  storms. 

In  this  narrative  of  novel  happenings  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seems  worthy  of  a  place:  A  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Northup,  who  was 
staying  at  Dunbar’s,  at  Stillwater,  a  short  time 
ago,  went  to  Mud  Pond,  about  three  miles 
above  Stillwater,  to’  watch  for  a  daylight  shot. 
He  waited  until  daylight  waned  without  seeing 
any  game;  and  as  he  was  some  distance  from 
camp  and  one  of  the  plucky  kind,  he  concluded 
after  eating  his  lunch  to  make  a  night  of  it  and 
try  his  luck  the  next  morning.  So  finding  as 
comfortable  a  spot  as  possible  to  lie  on,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  sleep.  Night  had  let  her  blanket  of 
darkness  fall  upon  the  land,  and  Morpheus  was 
lulling  him  to  a  quiet  slumber,  when  suddenly 
he  was  startled  from  a  dream  of  a  monster  deer 
by  the  sharp  cracking  of  dry  sticks,  as  if  some 
animal  were  walking.  He  raised  himself  to  a 
sitting  posture,  and  as  he  did  so  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  it  was  a  deer  coming 
down  to  drink. 

The  night  was  dark  as  Erebus;  he  could  not 
see  his  hand  before  his  face.  How  he  was  to 
see  the  deer,  to  say  nothing  about  shooting  her, 
was  a  question.  After  a  few  seconds’  thought, 
he  decided  to  get  his  rifle  ready  anyhow;  it  was 
close  beside  him;  and  as  he  reached  for  it  his 
hand  brushed  against  the  paper  bag  he  had 
carried  his  lunch  in.  At  this  moment  a  scheme 
flashed  across  his  mind  and  he  proceeded  to 
execute  it  and  the  deer  at  the  same  time.  Silent¬ 
ly  cocking  his  rifle,  he  laid  it  across  his  knees, 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  toward  the  sounds 
he  had  heard,  then  he  took  off  his  hat.  carefully 
picked  up  the  paper  bag  and  placed  it,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  he  could  without  making  any 
noise,  in  the  hat.  When  this  was  done  he  took 
out  one  of  those  old-fashioned,  blue-headed, 
Gate’s  eighteen-day  matches  (it  takes  something 
like  that  amount  of  time  for  the  brimstone  to 
burn  before  there  is  a  flame  that  can  be  used), 
and  holding  the  hat  with  the  paper  toward  him, 
he  lit  the  match  in  his  coat,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  lit  the  paper  bag,  which  instantly 
blazed  up,  when  he  could  see  a  fine  doe  standing 
a  few  yards  from  him.  As  the  bag  lighted  he 


had  turned  it  toward  the  deer,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  turned  her  eyes  full  upon  the  light.  In  an 
instant  Mr.  Northup  had  raised  the  rifle  to  his 
shoulder  with  one  hand,  holding  the  hat  with 
the  blazing  bag  in  it  with  the  other,  and  shot 
her  in  the  head,  dropping  her  in  her  tracks. 

He  then  built  a  fire,  by  the  light  of  which  he 
dressed  his  deer  and  hung  her  up,  after  which 
he  awaited  daylight  by  enjoying  that  sleep 
which  a  contented  mind  always  brings  in  the 
woods.  The  next  morning  he  returned  to  camp 
for  help  to  bring  in  his  deer  and  told  his  story, 
which  was  generally  voted  to  be  the  “biggest 
lie  of  the  season,”  but  to  the  guide  who  went 
with  him  after  the  meat  he  showed  such  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  story  that 
its  veracity  is  not  questioned.  Osceola. 


BIRDS  BUILD  INCUBATORS. 

The  mound  builders  sometimes  called  Mega- 
podes — big  feet — are  an  odd  group  of  birds 
found  in  East  India  and  some  other  tropical 
lands.  They  seem  to  have  retained,  after  a 
fashion,  the  method  of  incubation  practiced  by 
their  reptilian  ancestors  millions  of  years  ago. 
F.  W.  Reid,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  says 
that  these  birds  built  incubators  which,  of 
course,  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 

Some  birds  even  depart  from  the  custom  of 
their  class  and  build  incubators  in  order  to 
hatch  their  eggs  without  the  trouble  of  brood¬ 
ing.  The  “mound  builders”  deposit  their  eggs 
in  a  huge  pile  composed  of  dirt,  dead  leaves, 
dry  sticks  and  other  debris  of  the  woods.  See¬ 
ing  one  for  the  first  time  in  a  Malayan  forest, 
the  traveler  takes  it  for  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  is  surprised  when  his  native  guide  proceeds 
to  burrow  into  it  in  quest  of  eggs.  But  when 
the  searcher,  after  removing  the  top  layers,  un¬ 
covers  a  clutch  of  eggs  or  a  lively  little  chick, 
fully  feathered  and  able  to  fly,  the  secret  is  out. 
The  brushwood  pile  must  surely  be  an  incu¬ 
bator. 

These  birds  have  surely  “builded  better  than 
they  knew.”  It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  the 
mound  acts  like  a  gardener’s  hotbed.  The  slow 
fermentation  of  the  vegetable  rubbish  heats  it 
from  within;  the  tropical  sun  from  without. 
The  climate  of  their  habitat  is  equable;  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  night  and  day  temperatures 
is  small.  The  evaporation  that  follows  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain  reduces  the  temperature  considerably 
even  in  the  tropics.  But  the  birds  lay  only  in 
the  dry  season.  The  mound  is  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether.  Thus  air  is  admitted  to  ventilate  the 
eggs,  and  light  enough  to  put  the  newly  born 
chicken  on  the  track  of  the  outside  world.  The 
mound  is,  in  fact,  an  incubator  in  the  rough, 
practically  adapted  to  the  needs  of  birds  living 
in  a  warm  climate. 


QUAIL  IN  CITY  LOTS. 

A  large  number  of  quails  are  making  their 
homes  and  feeding  grounds  in  the  gardens  of 
Bedford  and  are  to  be  found  there,  especially 
at  night.  It  is  thought  that  they  take  refuge  in 
the  gardens  for  safety  from  hawks,  one  of  their 
most  relentless  enemies,  as  the  hawks  are  about 
as  plentiful  as  quails  in  the  country  districts. 

The  quails  have  become  very  tame.  W.  F. 
Molloy,  a  traveling  salesman  of  Cincinnati, 
caught  two  quails  as  they  flew  up  to  him  in  the 
Court  House  Park.  About  many  homes  the 
quais  may  be  heard  calling  bob  white  every 
morning. — Indianapolis  News. 


Let  Us  Ten  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  youi-  head  mounting-,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything,  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  i#oth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FIR  COMPANY, 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  BIRDS  and  ANIMALS 


Write  for 

'REE 
BOOK 


You  can  learn  the  unique 
science  of  taxidermy  right 
at  home,  by  mail,  and  at  a 
very  small  cost.  By  our  ex 
elusive  methods  we  teach 
a  few  lessons,  how 
mount  all  kinds  of  birds 
animals,  tan  skins  for  rugs, 
robes,  etc.  Absorbingly  in¬ 
teresting,  pleasant  work. 

You  can  beautifully  decorate 
your  home  or  make  big  money 
mounting  for  others. 

Big  Profits  ^taxidermy- 

profession  or  side  line.  Thousands 
make  Sl-2  to  $20  a  week  in  their 
spare  time  or  $2000  a  year  and 
more  as  professionals.  Big  de¬ 
mand  for  compete?! t  men  who 
know  our  system. 

Sportsmen  and  Naturalists — Mount  your  own  trophies. 
You  quickly  learn  todo  the  work  as  well  asany  professional. 
FRElP  To  those  who  wiite  at  once  we  will  send  free,  a  copy  of  our 
1  null  handsome  book  "IlOW  TO  LEARS  TAXIDERMY,”  copy  of  Taxi¬ 
dermy  Magazine,  sample  diploma.and  full  particulars, all  free.  Write  NOW. 

NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  of  TAXIDERMY 
1728  Elwood  Building,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Perfection  Bird 
Houses  for  the 
Purple  Martin 

Beautify  your  grounds 
and  help  your  bird 
neighbors  by  securing 
one  of  our  Martin 
Houses. 

Nesting  boxes  for 
Wrens,  Bluebirds 
and  Swallows. 

Send  10c.  for  new  1911  cata¬ 
logue  of  bird-houses,  and 
second  supplement  booklet, 
containing  reporls  from  per¬ 
sons  who  put  up  our  Martin 
Houses  in  1910 

Jacobs  Bird  House  Co. 

404  So.  Washington  St. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 


CARP  BAIT. 

Stark  Corley,  aged  n  years,  of  Elkins,  W. 
Va.,  eaught  a  big  carp  with  a  hook  and  line 
near  Tyre  Ford,  not  far  from  Elkins  recently. 

The  boy  baited  the  hook  with  corn  grains  and 
succeeded  in  enticing  the  carp  to  take  a  bite, 
after  which  he  worried  it  until  it  became  ex¬ 
hausted  and  was  landed  without  difficulty.  The 
fish  measured  35^2  inches  in  length,  21  inches 
in  circumference  and  weighed  25  pounds. — Balti¬ 
more  Sun. 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;'  Their  Resorts,  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated.  373 
pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.50. 
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WM.  MILLS  (El  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  ^Sporting  Goods 


TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 


GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches. 


Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 


If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 
Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 


THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  ”3  Broadway 


[EW  YORK 


HAENEL  MANNL1CHER  D1irT 

n  irurn  ^mflF'NAUF.R  L/E-tCI 


MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER, 


Cor.  Broadway 
and  Pearl  St. 


Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  6J2  pound 
Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 
7  and  8  mm.,  $35.00 
Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

NEW  YORK 


of  all  Ignition 


Troubles  are  caused  by 


V  \ 

wrong  magneto  lubrication.  Highest  priced  cylinder  oils  are 
not  even  good  enough  for  the  cheapest  magneto.  All  cylinder 
oils  are  mineral  oils.  They  gum,  clog  delicate  action 
points— bearings.  Clogged  bearings  start  9jo  of  all 
ignition  troubles.  Ask  any  maker  of  any  magneto  or 
commutator. 

**  y  Use  3  In  One 

a  clear  oil  compound  of  highest  known  quality.  Best 
lubricant  for  delicate  mechanisms,  speedometers, 
commutators,  magnetos.  Won’t  heat  up  even  at  5000 
revolutions  per  minute!  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.,  3  oz., 
25  cts.  Trial  size,  10  cts.  Send  for  free  sample  today . 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.  112  New  St.,  N.  Y. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 
John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 
With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 


A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Boston 


Boston  Garters  are  made 
of  be£t  materials  in  a  clean 
fadtory,  by  well-paid  help. 

Every  pair  warranted  — 
penalty,  a  new  pair  or  your 
money  back. 


BOSTON  GARTERS 


RECOCNIZEDTHE 
STANDARD,  AND 
WORN  THE  WORLD 
OVER  BY  WELL 
DRESSED  MEN. 


Sample  Pair, Cotton  ,25c., Silk, 50c. 

ailed  „n  i.eccipc  of  Price. 


George  Frost  Co.makers 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


[  See  that  Boston  Garter 
:  is  stamped  on  the  clasp. 


f— Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 


A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  "Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  “Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite  ”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  -  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Evans 


Ale 


IS  a  glorious  beverage  bubbling  with  the  mirth 
of  the  hop  pickers  and  overflowing  with  the 
sunshine  of  the  hop  fields.  The  “one  touch 
of  nature”  that  adds  to  the  joy  of  living. 

Provides  Present  Pleasure  and  future  benefit. 


In  splits  if  desired 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 


Leading  Places 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 


You  Like  Good 


CIGARS 


We  Guarantee  each  Cigar 


By  saving  the  expense  of  agents,  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  you  get  a  Two  for  Quarter  Cigar  for  7  cents,  and  you 
get  them  fresh, moist,  delicious,  fragrant,  INSTEAD  of  dry, 
powdery,  flavorless,  like  so  many  cigars  you  buy  in  stores. 
The  La  Distinguidad  Cigar  is  so  super¬ 
ior  to  any  cigar  at  the  price  of  $7.00  a 
hundred,  that  nearly  every  man  who 
tries  them  becomes  a  regular  user. 

We  simply  want  to  prove — at  our  own 
expense,  our  own  risk— that  La  Distin¬ 
guidad  Cigars  are  double  the  value  of 
any  cigars  you  can  buy  in  the  regular 
retail  way. 


We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Smoker 


Smoke  10  Before  You  Pay 


Advertising  an  inferior  article  is  a 
fool’s  pastime.  It  surely  would  not  pay 
us  to  make  this  exceptional  offer  unless 
our  cigars  would  stand  the  test.  We 
invite  comparison. 

OUR  OFFER  IS 
We  will,  upon  request,  send  100  La  Dis¬ 
tinguidad  Cigars  on  approval  to  you, ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  You  may  smoke  10  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining' 90  at  Our  Ex¬ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  them.  If  you  keep  them, you  agree 
to  remit  the  $7.00  within  ten  days. 

You  Cannot  Lose  that  Way 
We  guarantee  that  the  La  Distingui¬ 
dad  Cigars  are  clear  Havana,  absolutely 
long  filler,  manufactured  from  clear 
Havana  tobacco  of  extra  quality.  4  1-2 
inches  long.  (No  shorts,  scrap  or  cut¬ 
tings  are  used).  They  are  made  by  best 
workmen,  all  hand  made.  The  most 
popular  size  and  shape  cigar. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  Guarantee  that  each  and  every 
cigar  is  exactly  as  described. 

We  Guarantee  that  any  cigar  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  will  satisfy  you  perfect¬ 
ly.  If  for  any  reason  whatever  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  any  cigar  purchased 
from  us,  we  expect  you  to  return  them 
to  us  at  our  expense.  This  Guarantee 
insures  you  against  any  possible  loss  or 
disappointment  in  dealing  with  us.  In 
ordering,  please  enclose  business  card  or 
use  your  letter  head;  if  business  station¬ 
ery  is  not  convenient,  give  commercial 
or  bank  references  as  a  means  of  intro¬ 
duction.  State  whether  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

Write  for  these  rich,  delicious,  Clear 
Havana  Cigars  To-day. 

GOLLIER-WIGGINS  CO., 

Factory  Est.  1885. 

237  B’way,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Field  Naturalist  and  Collector  Wanted. 


Correspondence  desired  with  man  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  preserving  Birds,  Mammals,  etc.,  to 
work  as  Assistant  to  a  Field  Naturalist  in  Ecuador 
during  winter  and  spring,  1910-11.  A  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
920  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  adv. 
and  Stream.” 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year,  10  Cts.  a  Copy,  I 
Six  Months,  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


THE  USEFUL  BARN  OWL. 

Since  a  picture  carries  more  swift  and  firmer 
conviction  than  the  strongest  written  words,  the 
illustration  showing  the  rejects  of  the  barn  owl’s 
food  should  preach  a  convincing  sermon  to 
farmers  in  sections  where  that  bird  is  found. 
The  photograph  shows  a  few  square  inches  of 
ground,  covered  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of 
field  mice,  animals  very  destructive  to  crops,  and 
so  small  and  so  numerous  that  no  means  are 
known  by  which  their  ravages  may  be  lessened. 

Certain  rapacious  birds  and  small  mammals 
prey  largely  on  these  mice,  and  are  the  only 
effective  means  of  keeping  them  in  check.  On 
the  other  hand  man  is  constantly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  destroying  hawks,  owls  and  the  small 
carnivores  that  feed  on  the  field  mice,  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  he  increases 
the  productiveness  of  mice  and  rats,  and  so  the 
harm  that  they  do.  The  smaller  owls  are  the 
most  effective  enemies  of  the  field  mice,  because 
they  work  at  night  and  in  the  dusk  at  a  time 
when  the  mice  are  most  abroad. 

The  barn  owl  takes  up  its  abode  in  hol'ow 
trees,  and — when  permitted — in  buildings,  feeds 
almost  exclusively  on  mice  and  is  of  more  value 
in  protecting  the  farmer’s  crops  before  or  after 
harvest  than  many  cats  and  traps.  An  ornitholo¬ 
gist  who  some  years  ago  examined  703  pellets 
disgorged  by  this  species  found  in  them  a  total 
of  2,551  skul's,  mostly  mice  and  shrews.  Another 
observer  saw  a  pair  of  barn  owls  bring  food 
to  their  nest  seventeen  times  within  half  an 
hour,  which  would  mean  an  enormous  nightly 
destruction  of  mice  and  rats. 

The  barn  owl  is  a  Southern  bird,  coming  on 
the  Altantic  coast  as  far  north  as  Southern  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  extending  its  range  to  Southern  Minne¬ 
sota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  and  even  to 
Southern  Ontario.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Oregon. 

It  rarely  attacks  birds  and  has  been  known  to 
share  in  amity  the  habitation  of  a  number  of 
pigeons. 

The  barn  owl  should  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  be  rigidly  protected.  Its  very  light  color, 
"'h’te  below  and  pale  gray  and  yellowish  above, 
will  serve  always  to  identify  it. 


RESIDENTS  AND  NON-RESIDENTS.— I. 

To  complicate  the  game  and  fish  regulations 
still  more  than  at  present  is  not  advisable,  even 
though  by  so  doing  improvement  along  certain 
lines  would  follow.  The  plan  suggested  by 
Commissioner  Miles,  of  Indiana,  and  outlined  in 
another  column,  would,  if  enacted  into  law,  tend 
toward  the  endless  confusion  which  all  conser¬ 
vative  protectionists  are  striving  to  avoid. 

Commissioner  Miles’  plan  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  -those  who  fish  in 
popular  waters  contribute  nothing  to  the  fish  and 
game  fund  of  the  counties  in  which  they  fish. 
He  would  have  them  pay  one  dollar  each  for 
the  privilege  of  shooting  or  fishing,  or  both,  in 
counties  other  than  those  in  which  they  reside. 

To  become  popular  a  summer  or  winter  resort 
must  be  attractive.  If  it  attracts  because  of  the 
good  fishing  or  shooting  in  the  vicinity,  its 
patrons  will  contribute  liberally  in  money.  This 
money,  when  distributed  among  hotel  men,  guides, 
boatmen,  supply  men  and  others,  is  of  more 
benefit  to  the  community  than  is  usually  ad¬ 
mitted.  Residents  who  regard  it  rightfully  as 
profits  on  labor  and  money  invested  are  usually 
ready  and  willing  to  contribute  toward  improve¬ 
ments.  Improvements  in  turn  attract  more  visi¬ 
tors  ;  whereupon  the  investment  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  profitable.  If  fish  and  game  are  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  more  of  both  are  to  be  desired.  It  is  not 
fair  to  tax  the  visitor  still  further,  unless  the 
improvements  keep  pace  with  the  charges  against 
him.  Instead,  it  is  the  residents  who  should  ex¬ 
pend  money  and  effort  to  render  their  business 
more  profitable  to  themselves.  In  a  way  they 
are  offering  game  and  fish  for  sale,  provided 
the  visitor  can  take  them  in  a  lawful  manner. 

What  is  said  of  a  resort,  a  community,  applies 
equally  to  districts  and  to  States.  A  State  which 
has  abundant  game  and  fish  can  with  eood  grace 
exact  a  fee.  from  non-residents  seeking  them, 
but  only  so  long  as  it  has  something  to  offer  in 
return.  If  its  citizens  deplete  its  covers,  they 
first  of  all  should  contribute  toward  replenish¬ 
ment.  just  ns  the  merchant  must  keep  his  stock 
in  trade  fresh  and  attractive  if  he  expects  to 
compete  with  trade  rivals. 

Take  Newfoundland  as  an  il  ustration.  Until 
last  year  a  fee  was  required  to  shoot  there,  but 
the  fishing  was  free.  A  fishing  fee  was  decided 
on,  but  in  exacting  it  Newfoundland  agreed  to 
do  her  share.  Already  sweeping  reforms  have 
taken  place,  all  of  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
will  make  her  waters  more  attractive  to  non¬ 
residents  and  greatly  increase  the  island’s  revenue 
from  visitors,  while  at  the  same  time  the  natives 
who  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  will 
be  better  off  than  they  ever  have  been. 

Some  of  our  States  exact  license  fees,  not  that 
they  have  any  game  worth  mentioning,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  license  system  is  popular;  and  having 
co’lected  these  fees,  they  are  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 


the  fees  were  paid  for  the  privilege  of  shoot¬ 
ing  game,  and  that,  as  their  supply  of  game  is 
dwindling,  it  is  their  moral  duty  to  invest  the 
money  received  in  restocking.  Instead,  their 
attitude  suggests,  that  they  regard  the  fees  col¬ 
lected  in  the  light  of  fines  for  trespassing;  that 
the  presence  of  the  stranger  within  their  gates 
is  undesirable,  and  that,  if  he  insists  on  com¬ 
ing,  he  should  be  made  to  pay  a  penalty. 


WILD  ANIMALS  GROWING  SCARCE. 

The  wholly  reel-dess  destruction  of  animal  life 
in  the  North,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  Forest 
and  Stream,  is  engaging  the  attention  of  such 
game  protective  associations  as  the  Boone  and 
Crockett  Club,  the  Arctic  Club  and  others. 

Reports  from  Newfoundland  last  spring  told 
of  the  destruction  of  over  200,000  seals  on  that 
sealing  ground,  while  the  demonstrations  recently 
made  that  the  Arctic  regions  are  comparatively 
easy  of  access  to  those  who  can  afford  the  time 
and  money  to  get  there,  opens  up  new,  if  distant, 
lands  to  hunters,  who  will  kill  muskoxen,  cari¬ 
bou,  walrus,  seals  and  polar  bears  without  regard 
to  age,  sex  or  the  requirements  of  the  hunter. 
It  is  true  that  the  territory  is  vast,  and  that  the 
number  of  persons  going  into  it  will  be  very 
small,  but  it  is  also  true  that  commercial  and 
other  hunters  constantly  push  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  unknown  country  and  drive  before 
them  the  wild  creatures  into  new  and  more  dis¬ 
tant  homes. 

Of  late  years,  whales  in  the  Arctic  have  been 
almost  exterminated,  and  while  in  the  Antarctic 
whaling  is  still  successfully  and  profitably  pur¬ 
sued,  as  it  is  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Asia  by 
the  Japanese  whalers,  the  time  is  certainly  com¬ 
ing  when  measures  must  be  taken  to  protect 
these  animals.  Already  efforts  are  being  made 
to  induce  the  different  powers  of  the  earth  to 
unite  to  form  close  seasons  for  the  various 
marine  mammals.  This  ought  to  be  done  and 
done  before  long. 


The  hunting  stories  of  to-day  certainly  differ 
widely  enough  from  those  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  In  old  times  it  was  supposed  that  the 
hunter  who  traveled  through  the  woods  quietly 
and  deliberately  was  the  most  likely  to  get  his 
deer.  Now  we  are  told  that  in  one  of  the  States 
where  deer  hunting  opens  about  the  midd'e  of 
November,  the  game  warden  advises  all  hunters 
to  wear  red  hats,  and  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible.  This  is  not  recommended  as  an  aid  to 
deer  hunting,  but  as  a  protection  to  human  life 
and  limb.  Some  hunters  are  said  to  be  prepar¬ 
ing  to  carry  cow  bells  and  tin  horns  with  them, 
notifying  the  world  at  large  of  their  progress 
by  sounding  these  instruments.  In  old  times  it 
was  sometimes  derisively  said  of  a  certain  army 
officer  that  he  went  hunting  with  a  brass  band. 
Perhaps  before  long  we  shall  come  to  that  in 
fact.  We  seem  to  be  approaching  it. 


Camp  Comfort 

Its  Game  and  its  Ways— Watching  for  Bears — 
a  Commotion  on  the  Lake— Part  II. 


By  H.  H.  BRIMLEY 


DHAD  served  dinner  early,  and  it  was  not 
m  much  after  i  o'clock  when  we  put  out  on 
our  afternoon’s  and  evening’s  work.  One 
of  the  other  lakes  had  been  planted  in  large-mouth 
bass  about  three  years  before,  and  no  one  had  yet 
been  able  to  catch  one  from  it.  I  had  tried  it 
several  times,  and  that  day  had  determined  to 
try  it  again.  After  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
we  came  to  the  landing  and  launched  the  tin 
boat,  a  good  enough  craft  on  a  mill  pond  in  a 
dead  calm,  but  the  wettest  boat  I  ever  sat  in 
when  the  ripples  were  more  than  three  inches 
high.  That  day  they  were  not  more  than  two 
inches,  so  all  was  well,  except  for  its  noisiness. 
The  bottom  boards  were  loose  and  one  could 
hardly  breathe  without  making  a  noise  that  could 
be  heard  half  a  mile  away.  Well,  I  fished  in¬ 
shore  among  the  bushes ;  all  around  the  dead 
trees  and  snags  lying  in  the  water  and  out  in 
the  open.  I  tried  various  spoons  and  several 
varieties  of  fly,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  So  about 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  went  at  the  real  work 
of  the  day,  and  that  w'as  to  take  a  stand  in  the 
swamp  and  watch  for  bear.  Bear !  What  an 
appeal  lies  in  that  one  little  word.  I  have  laid 
in  wait  for  him  many  a  time  in  these  woods  and 
swamps,  but  never  yet  has  that  most  elusive  and 
most  shy  of  all  the  wild  creatures  of  this  section 
showed  even  a  glimpse  of  his  hairy  form.  Signs 
were  plenty,  and  several  have  been  killed  around 
this  camp  during  the  past  few  years,  but  to  me 
bruin  himself  remains  invisible.  However,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  keep  on  trying  until  one  comes  my  way, 
and  then — but  that  may  call  for  another  story. 

The  lake  is  completely  surrounded  by  woods 
and  pocosin.  We  landed  in  two  or  three  places 
and  searched  for  traces  of  our  prospective  game. 
We  found  lots  of  sign,  but  most  of  it  was  old, 
and  many  of  the  places  examined  were  too  thick 
with  undergrowth  for  this  kind  of  shooting. 
What  I  was  looking  for  was  a  fairly  open  place 
in  the  swamp  with  plenty  of  black  gum  trees 
around,  on  the  berries  of  which  tree  the  bears 
feed  at  this  time  of  the  year.  At  last  an  ideal 
place  was  discovered.  Deer  sign  was  plentiful 
and  bear  sign  fairly  so,  but  the  most  interesting 
feature  was  the  sight  of  some  fresh  tracks  in 
several  of  the  patches  of  soft  black  mud  that 
were  conspicuous  features  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  swamp.  There  were  many  old  logs  that  had 
been  rolled  over  and  torn  open  by  the  bears  in 


their  search  for  white  grub  worms.  As  that 
had  been  the  dryest  season  on  record,  the  ground 
was  pretty  dry,  and  the  reed  brakes  had  all 
been  killed  out  by  the  high  water  of  the  previous 
year.  These  dead  and  prostrate  reeds  made  the 
noisiest  going  imaginable.  They  lay  on  the 
ground  in  all  directions,  were  very  dry,  as  brittle 
as  glass,  and  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
move  among  them  with  any  degree  of  quiet. 
That  did  not  matter  so  much,  however,  as  we 
were  expecting  to  find  a  good  stand  apiece, 
and  there  wait,  with  two  hours  or  more  to 
sunset. 

D.  found  a  pretty  good  place  near  the  water, 
while  I  went  in  deeper  and  made  my  stand  on 
a  prostrate  log,  both  ends  of  which  had  been 
worked  on  by  bears  at  a  not  very  remote  date. 
D.  was  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away,  and 
his  weapon  being  a  pump  gun,  with  buckshot 
loads,  I  was  not  uneasy  about  his  shots  doing  an}' 
damage  my  way.  Mine  being  a  7  mm.  magazine 
rifle,  I  got  his  line  by  a  whistle  or  two  and  both 
of  us  prepared  for  business.  First  I  did  what 
I  always  do  on  a  stand  of  this  character,  which 
is  to  clear  a  place  on  the  ground  down  to  the 
soft  woods  mold,  so  that  any  necessary  shifting 
of  the  feet  in  changing  position  on  the  approach 
of  game  can  be  done  without  noise.  The  log 
made  a  comfortable  seat,  and  with  ear  and  eye 
alert,  bruin’s  hoped-for  approach  was  awaited 
anxiously.  From  his  perch  in  a  tall  poplar  over 
my  head  a  fool  crow  saw  me  and  made  enough 
noise  to  awaken  every  animal  within  half  a 
mile.  Squirrels  played  and  chattered  all  around, 
bluejays  added  to  the  clamor,  and  some  migrat¬ 
ing  small  birds  helped  to  keep  the  woods  lively. 
It  grew  very  dark  in  the  deep  woods  as  a  heavy 
cloud  spread  over  above.  By  and  by  the  cloud 
dissolved  in  a  shower,  and  I  sought  refuge  be¬ 
neath  a  thick  holly  tree.  The  shower  passed  by 
and  sunset  came  on  apace — with  no  bear.  I 
began  to  get  uneasy.  I  knew  that  we  must  make 
the  landing  before  it  became  too  dark  or  we 
would  have  difficulty  in  finding  it.  It  was  in  a 
deep  woody  bay  among  scores  of  others  all  just 
alike  in  the  fading  light.  But  this  was  the  like¬ 
liest  time  for  bruin  to  be  abroad,  so  I  held  on. 
It  got  darker  and  darker  in  the  heavy  swamp. 
The  owls  began  to  hoot,  and  still  the  shadows 
deepened.  Finally  I  took  out  my  watch  and 
allowed  five  more  minutes.  The  five  minutes 


dragged  by  all  too  soon,  and  the  hunt,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  was  over. 

The  landing  was  found  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  the  boat  dragged  out  and  turned  over,  and 
the  tramp  back  begun.  Camp  was  made  in  good 
order,  the  dogs  fed  and  watered,  supper  prepared 
and  eaten  and  D.  and  I  sat  down  before  the 
fire  to  talk  over  plans  for  the  morrow. 

Before  taking  that  up  it  may  be  well  to  say 
something  about  bear  hunting  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  “Setting”  for  them,  as  just  de¬ 
scribed,  is  about  the  only  practicable  way.  Hunt¬ 
ing  with  dogs  is  almost  out  of  the  question  by 
reason  of  the  character  of  the  country  and  its 
many  fastnesses  and  pocosins.  The  bear,  when 
started  by  hounds — I  speak  here  entirely  by 
hearsay,  the  information  having  been  picked  up 
in  conversations  with  many  an  old  bear  hunter 
and  trapper — invariably  makes  for  the  thickest 
and  most  impenetrable  places  possible,  usually 
the  deep  pocosins.  There  he  may  be  brought 
to  bay,  but  how  about  the  hunter  getting  to  him? 
The  only  way  to  get  through  these  places  is  to 
cut  through  with  heavy  knife  or  brier  hook, 
which  is  very  slow  and  makes  enough  noise  to 
cause  the  bear  to  break  from  the  dogs  and  seek 
another  thick  place.  The  hunter  cannot  reach 
him  except  by  accident.  I  know  they  are  some¬ 
times  killed  before  hounds,  and  here  is  an  inci¬ 
dent  related  to  me  by  an  eye  witness  and  vouched 
for  by  others  who  were  present. 

A  clearing  had  been  cut  through  the  swamp  to 
mark  the  dividing  line  between  two  of  these 
eastern  counties.  A  bear  was  being  run  by  the 
dogs  and  several  of  the  hunters  were  stationed 
along  this  clearing  to  intercept  the  bear  should 
he  try  to  cross  it.  All  the  hunters,  or  at  least 
those  ,  who  were  the  chief  actors,  were  armed 
with  shotguns,  using  of  course  buckshot  loads. 
One  of  them  had  fired  at  the  bear  with  both 
barrels  and  wounded  it.  The  dogs  followed  and 
bayed  it  in  the  swamp  near  the  clearing.  My 
informant,  T.,  was  nearby  and  hurried  closer 
just  as  the  bear  tore  loose  from  the  dogs  and 
came  rushing  back.  The  man  who  had  wounded 
him  headed  him  off,  yvith  T.  close  behind.  Out 
came,  the  bear,  wounded,  and  mad  all  through, 
and  made  for  the  first  man  direct.  He  threw  up 
his  gun  and  pulled  both  triggers,  one  after  the 
other,  but  the  gun  snapped  both  times.  The  bear 
was  on  him  in  a  moment.  Down  went  the  man 
on  his  back  with  the  bear  on  top.  Instinctively 
he  threw  up  his  crossed  arms  to  protect  his  face, 
which  were  instantly  seized  by  the  bear  where 
they  crossed.  T.  was  close  up,  but  was  afraid 
to  shoot  for  fear  of  injuring  the  man.  Finally 
his  chance  came,  and  he  put  both  loads  through 
the  bear’s  body  near  the  right  place.  The  bear 
died  there  and  then  with  the  man’s  crossed  arms 
still  between  his  jaws.  The  arms  of  his  victim 
were  badly  lacerated,  and  it  was  thought  at  the 
time  that  one  of  them  at  least  was  permanently 
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injured,  but  I  understand  that  he  now  has  the 
full  use  of  both  again.  The  cause  of  his  gun’s 
snapping  was  his  neglect  to  reload  after  firing 
the  shots  that  had  wounded  the  bear. 

T.  had  rather  a  narrow  escape  himself  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  being  knocked  down  by  a  charg¬ 
ing  bear  which  went  right  on  over  him  and  left 
scars  of  its  claws  on  his  chest  that  he  still 
carries.  He  does  not  think  that  these  wounds 
were  intentional,  however. 

No  one  seems  to  know  whether  the  bears  in 
these  eastern  swamps  hibernate  or  not.  Some 
of  the  old  hunters  think  that  they  do ;  others, 
not.  Most  of  them  agree,  though,  that  they  are 
harder  to  find  and  that  less  fresh  sign  is  seen 
in  January  and  February  than  at  other  times. 
My  own  opinion  was  that  they  did  hibernate. 
Now,  I  do  not  know,  though  I  am  inclined  to¬ 
ward  the  other  opinion. 

“Setting”  for  deer  is  often  practiced  from  this 


low,  and  it  was  only  a  few  minutes  before  an¬ 
other  deer  appeared.  The  second  one  acted  in 
rather  an  uncanny  manner,  and  the  hunter  was 
perplexed.  At  last  it  walked  up  to  the  tree  in 
which  the  man  was  sitting,  stood  erect  on  its 
hind  legs  and  calmly  butted  the  tree.  This 
action  proved  too  much  for  the  sportsman’s 
nerves  and  he  killed  the  deer  as  it  started  away. 
There  were  the  two  slain  deer  in  evidence,  and 
the  camp  turned  out  on  hearing  the  news  and 
brought  them  in.  The  actions  of  the  second 
animal  were  certainly  most  extraordinary,  but  I 
do  not  think  he  was  trying  to  climb  the  tree 
after  the  hunter,  as  the  tale  usually  told  in  camp 
has  it. 

N.  was  on  a  set  after  bear  one  afternoon.  The 
crashing  of  the  bushes  told  of  the  game’s  ap¬ 
proach,  so  he  looked  to  his  gun  and  prepared 
for  the  worst — or  best.  He  was  using  an  auto¬ 
matic  rifle,  with  six  shots  in  readiness,  and  felt 


N.  remarked  that  he  fe’.t  mighty  glad  that  he 
was  in  a  tree  during  that  bear’s  straight  rush 
toward  him. 

One  evening  this  same  E.  killed  two  deer  and 
shot  at  a  bear,  all  within  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Somewhere,  sometime  I  feel  that  my  bear  awaits 
me.  To  parody: 

“Somewhere  he  waits,  hairy  and  strong,  my  fame  in  his 
firm  black  paws; 

Somewhere  the  Gods  have  a  bear  for  me;  I  know  it — oh 
well,  ‘because.’  ” 

But  I  have  not  found  him  yet. 

To  return  to  our  plans  for  the  next  day.  We 
had  to  be  back  to  camp  by  eleven  to  meet  my 
friend  K.,  so  that  curtailed  several  trips  that 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise.  I  finally 
decided  bn  an  early  trip  across  the  nearest  lake 
and  a  still-hunt-  for  deer  and  bear  in  the  big 
original  woods  and  swamps  that  lay  between  it 
and  the  larger  lake  beyond.  “We  must  leave 
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camp  and  the  same  methods  as  those  just  de¬ 
scribed  are  used.  The  hunter  takes  his  stand, 
or  “set,”  any  time  after  mid-afternoon,  and 
watches  and  waits.  It  is  almost  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  actual  still-hunting  in  these  woods,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  thickets  and  the  underbrush  through 
which  the  deer  seem  mostly  to  roam.  A  com¬ 
paratively  open  place  is  selected,  and  then  the 
lonely  watch.  At  times  some  rather  interesting 
experiences  are  recorded  by  the  still-hunters,  but 
it  must  be  explained  that  in  many  places  it  is 
necessary  to  climb  some  small  branching  tree  to 
give  one  a  better  view  over  the  undergrowth- 
sprinkled  ground.  Sometimes  the  hunter  takes 
a  dozen  large  nails  with  him,  and  with  his  hunt¬ 
ing  hatchet  cuts  and  then  nails  a  few  strips 
across  two  closely  growing,  saplings,  the  lower 
ones  for  steps,  the  uppermost  one  for  a  seat. 

One  of  the  boys  was  seated  in  the  forks  of 
a  small  tree  when  the  following  incident  hap¬ 
pened:  Night  was  drawing  in,  and  under  the 
dark  canopy  of  the  evergreen  bays  and  hollies, 
it  was  more  than  dusk.  Almost  noiselessly  a 
deer  stepped  out  into  the  little  glade.  The  hun¬ 
ter  fired  and  the  deer  fell  dead  in  its  tracks. 
He  waited  a  while  for  any  event  that  might  fol- 


equal  to  any  task  that  might  be  set.  At  last  the 
bear's  head  appeared  through  an  opening  in  the 
bushes,  but  its  body  remained  invisible.  Fear¬ 
ful  that  the  bear  would  catch  his  scent  or  see 
him,  he  took  a  quick  sight  at  the  rounded  black 
head  and  pressed  the  trigger.  Over  went  the 
bear,  but  recovered  in  a  moment  and  came  crash¬ 
ing  through  the  bushes  like  a  runaway  ox  direct¬ 
ly  at  the  tree  in  which  the  hunter  sat  all  the 
while  pumping  lead  like  a  spraying  outfit.  In 
a  moment  the  gun  was  empty — and  the  bear  was 
gone.  E.  was  on  another  stand  not  far  away 
and  he  hurried  up  to  offer  assistance,  if  needed. 

“I  want  you  to  kick  me  good  and  hard,”  said  N. 

“What’s  the  matter?  What  was  it?”  asked  E. 

“Why,  I’ve  just  missed  the  biggest  bear  there 
is  in  these  woods  with  six  shots,”  replied  N., 
“and  I  feel  that  the  kicking  would  do  me  a  lot 
of  good  just  now.” 

“Let’s  postpone  that  part  of  it  until  we  have 
looked  over  the  ground  a  little,”  answered  E. 

Together  they  walked  over  to  where  the  bear 
had  disappeared.  Blood  was  found  on  the  leaves, 
and  fifty  yards  further  along  was  the  bear,  dead 
as  the  proverbial  door  nail.  So  no  kicking  was 
administered  that  time.  In  telling  me  of  this. 


here,  early,”  said  I,  “to  get  over  there  by  the 
crack  of  day.”  “That  means  getting  up  about 
three,”  replied  D.,  and  he  set  the  alarm  clock 
accordingly.  It  also  meant  early  to  bed,  so  to 
bed  we  went. 

My,  but  that  alarm  rang  soon !  It  seemed  that 
I  had  only  just  caught  my  first  nap  when  the 
ting-a-ling  sounded.  We  had  breakfast  by  3  :30 
and  left  camp  a  little  after  four.  There  was 
half  a  moon,  which  was  very  helpful.  The  lake, 
shallow  at  all  times  was  abnormally  low,  and  we 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  boat 
through  the  ditch  and  into  the  lake,  grounding 
every  few  yards.  We  passed  the  hole  where 
the  big  ’gator  *had  wrecked  the  canoe  a  few 
months  before  and  breathed  more  freely  when 
it  was  behind  us.  But  here  our  real  troubles 
began.  At  no  time  after  leaving  the  ditch  were 
we  really  afloat,  but  all  the  time  dragging  over 
the  mud.  The  further  we  got,  the  worse  the 
condition  of  affairs,  until  we  finally  grounded 
hard  and  fast,  with  both  of  us  about  half  played 
out.  “It’s  a  wade  now,  all  right,”  said  I,  and 
D.  acquiesced,  so  we  left  the  boat,  tying  her  to 
one  of  the  poles  stuck  in  the  mud  and  faced  the 
mile  and  a  half  wade  ahead.  D.  had  his  gun. 
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and  ammunition ;  I  had  rifle  and  fishing  tackle, 
so  we  traveled  fairly  light. 

For  this  kind  of  work,  except  in  cold  weather, 
it  is  my  practice  to  wear  old  street  shoes  with 
holes  cut  in  them  to  let  the  water  out,  and  canvas 
leggins,  and  they  were  the  thing  for  the  tramp 
before  us.  As  we  got  into  the  open  water  the 
dawn  was  lighting  up  things  around  us,  and  a 
moving  sight  it  was.  We  walked  nearly  up  to 
a  hunch  of  white  herons — American  egret  and 
little  blue  herons  in  white  plumage — and  we 
flushed  quite  a  flock  of  great  blues.  Grebes  pad- 
died  over  the  surface,  woodducks  called  all 
around,  while  the  whistle  of  the  yellowlegs  came 
clear  and  sharp  as  the  flocks  flitted  by.  But  by 
reason  of  the  unforeseen  difficulties  we  had  en¬ 
countered  with  the  boat,  we  were  so  much  be¬ 
hind  that  we  had  to  push  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  middle  of  the 
sible  now,  and  we  should  have  been  in  the  woods 
lake.  The  bottom  was  fairly  hard  in  most  places 
and  the  water  averaged  less  than  half  knee  deep. 
Occasionally  one  would  step  into  an  alligator 
hole  that  would  take  him  up  to  mid  thigh,  and 
a  muffled  exclamation  would  let  the  other  know 
what  had  happened.  But  the  further  marshes 
were  reached  at  last,  and  there  we  flushed  a 
black  rail,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  alive  in  his 
native  haunts.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  bird,  and  that  alone  repaid  me 
for  the  trip. 

The  woods  were  reached  at  last,  the  latter  part 
of  the  journey  being  through  black  peaty  mud, 
deeper  than  the  water  in  the  lake.  These  woods 
being  new  ground  to  D.,  I  pointed  out  a  good 
stand  and  went  on  half  a  mile  further  myself, 
giving  him  the  signals  for  coming  out  to  the 
trail  later  on.  It  was  sunrise,  and  the  woods 
were  very  beautiful.  There  are  some  immense 
trees  there,  veritable  forest  giants,  cypress  and 
sweet  gum,  holly  and  black  gum,  pine  and  maple, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  tracts  of  pri¬ 
meval  forest  I  know  of.  It  was  a  most  inspiring 
morning,  though  never  a  deer  nor  bear  showed 
up.  Sign  there  was  in  plenty,  squirrels  there 
were  in  great  numbers,  hawks  screamed  and  owls 
hooted  and  the  great  red-crested  logcoclc  sent 
out  his  rolling  drum  call  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  dead  forest  giants. 

About  nine  the  signal  was  given  for  D.  and 
we  started  on  our  return  trip.  I  wanted  to  §;et 
to  camp  by  eleven  or  earlier.  Half  way  across 
the  lake  are  a  couple  of  shallow  holes,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  in  the  summer  by  a  ring  of  bonnet 
lilies,  in  which  the  bass  congregate  when  the  shal¬ 
low  waters  of  the  lake  are  too  warm  or  too  low 
for  comfort.  Here  I  wanted  to  stop  and  try 
for  a  mess  of  fish  for  camp.  The  sport  is  not 
great  in  this  shallow  water,  but  we  wanted  the 
fish,  and  the  fun  of  catching  them  is  something, 
if  not  of  the  best.  D.  took  my  rifle  while  I 
jointed  up  my  rod,  bent  on  a  Parmacheene  belle, 
and  went  at  it.  It  is  necessary  to  stand  as  far 
away  from  the  hole  as  possible  in  fishing  these 
places,  and  always  dead  to  windward,  so  D., 
being  properly  warned,  kept  well  out  of  reach 
of  the  flying  hook.  There  was  a  great  commo¬ 
tion  as  we  got  near,  the  bass  plowing  up  the 
water  all  around,  and  one  big  swirl  right  in  the 
fish  hole  rather  puzzled  me.  I  thought  it  might 
be  an  otter,  and  had  strong  misgivings  about 
catching  any  fish  even  before  starting. 

No  response  came  to  the  fly,  so  a  change  was 
made  to  a  silver  doctor.  Nothing  happened,  and 


I  was  making  still  another  change  to  a  white 
miller,  when  I  heard  D.’s  low  remark,  “Look, 
Mr.  B.,  what’s  that  over  yonder?”  Following 
the  direction  of  his  finger  I  saw  low  in  the  water 
the  head  of  a  great  alligator.  "Bring  up  the 
rifle  quick,  but  don't  make  any  more  noise  than 
you  can  help.”  By  the  time  D.  had  my  rod 
and  I  the  rifle,  no  ’gator  was  there.  "Never 
mind,”  I  said,  "he’ll  be  up  again  in  a  few  minutes 
in  about  the  same  place.”  Sure  enough  the  great 
ugly  head  came  up  again  very  shortly,  just  the 
curve  of  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  show¬ 
ing.  Shining  wet  and  glistening  in  the  sun,  it 
was  a  difficult  mark  to  center  the  ivory  bead  on, 
and  the  first  shot  missed.  “D.,”  said  I,  “I’m 
going  in  close,  and  next  time  he  will  be  my  meat. 
*He  can't  possibly  get  away  in  this  water,  so  you 
stand  by  to  shoot  if  he  should  make  a  rush  your 
way.”  Quietly  and  slowly  wo*waded  out  to  where 
“Brother  Yallergater”  had  last  showed  his  ex¬ 
pressive  countenance  and  stopped  to  investigate. 

Now  these  holes  are  in  the  line  of  an  old 
drainage  canal  that  once  crossed  the  lake  in  a 
straight  line  from  shore  to  shore,  and  the  bed 
of  the  canal  is  still  in  evidence  all  the  way 
across,  the  water  in  it  averaging  a  foot  or  more 
deeper  than  in  the  body  of  the  lake  all  along 
the  line,  the  holes  being  deeper  still.  When  near 
the  bank  of  this  old  canal,  there  before  us,  clear¬ 
ly  defined  and  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
below  the  surface,  was  the  great  brute,  slowly 
and  cautiously  crawling  up  the  bed  of  the  canal. 
“I’ve  got  you  now,”  I  said  to  myself,  and  held 
the  gun  ready.  When  he  came  to  a  point  ex¬ 
actly  opposite  to  where  I  stood,  he  slowly  turned 
and  started  crawling  up  the  bank  straight  toward 
my  feet.  He  looked  a  monster.  I  had  killed 
a  number  in  this  region,  the  largest  measuring 
nine  feet  exactly,  though  one  or  two  eight- 
footers  were  the  largest  coming  to  me  from  this 
particular  lake.  I  thought  of  the  one  of  ten 
feet  seven  inches  that  had  wrecked  the  canoe 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  this  place  and 
hoped  that  mine  might  prove  even  larger.  1 
was  counting  that  chicken  before  even  putting 
the  egg  in  the  incubator,  as  you  will  observe,  but 
the  end  of  the  interview  seemed  to  me  to  be 
pretty  well  fixed  now.  When  his  snout  was 
about  four  feet  from  my  leggins,  the  top  of  his 
head  was  not  over  six  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  I  knew  that  his  time  had  come.  A  high 
velocity  bullet  will  do  a  lot  through  six  inches 
of  water,  if  sent  in  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  the  7  mm.  is  one  of  that  kind. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun  the  alligator  heaved 
his  great  body  and  tail  clear  of  the  water,  and 
sank  to  rest,  the  head  never  moving  after  the 
shot.  “Don't  you  do  it,  Mr.  B.,”  said  D.,  as  I 
put  my  foot  on  the  broad  expanse  of  his  big, 
flat  snout.  “Better  look  out,  he  may  be  alive 
yet,”  followed  as  1  took  hold  of  said  snout  and 
lifted  it  slightly.  But  the  bullet  had  done  its 
work,  the  brain  cavity  was  well  shattered,  and 
the  only  life  left  in  the  great  body  was  the  re¬ 
flex  muscular  action  that  persists  some  time  after 
death  proper  occurs.  So  we  hauled  him  up 
across  the  old  canal  bank  and  stood  around  ad¬ 
miring  his  proportions.  Subsequent  measure¬ 
ments  gave  his  length  as  nine  feet  nine  inches, 
a  good,  sizable  ’gator.  He  was  one  of  the  heavy 
built,  old-timer  type,  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
slimmer  built,  more  active  type  that  have  been 
more  common  in  my  experience. 

Fishing  was  resumed,  but  with  no  success. 


The  bass  seemed  unusually  active,  so  we  both 
waded  up  to  the  other  hole,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  further  along.  Here  the  bass  were  rush¬ 
ing  about,  too,  but  I  could  not  get  them  to  rise 
to  fly  or  spoon.  Finally  the  commotion  among 
the  fish  became  so  great  that  we  concluded  that 
other  and  smaller  ’gators  were  after  them,  or  a 
family  of  otters.  Something  large  plowed  by 
D.  "After  him,  D.,”  I  yelled;  “see  what  it  is 
and  shoot  if  you  get  a  chance.”  Then  something 
tore  down  the  line  of  the  canal  right  up  to  where 
the  ’gator’s  body  lay,  showing  long  and  dark  as 
it  swerved  from  the  impact  with  the  great  sau¬ 
rian.  “What  are  they,  in  the  name  of  good¬ 
ness,”  I  shouted.  "Blamed  if  I  know,”  shouted 
D.  in  reply.  "I  think  it  is  a  school  of  small 
’gators.”  The  naturally  clear  water  was  now 
well  muddied  up  by  ourselves  and  the  fish  and 
the  unknown,  though  still  clear  in  patches..  We 
raced  back  and  forth  after  the  ripples  made  by 
the  charging  fish,  and  D.  suddenly  fired.  “What 
was  it?”  “A  great,  big  fish,  the  biggest  I  ever 
saw,”  were  question  and  answer  flung  rapidly 
back  and  forth  in  our  excitement.-  I  chased  a 
long,  dark  obscure  object  for  fifty  yards  with 
spray  flying  right  and  left,  only  to  see  that  it 
was  a  fish  of  some  kind.  D.  fired  again — he  was 
using  buckshot — but  without  result.  He  fired 
the  third  time,  and  stooping  held  up  a  big  bass. 
“That’s  what  some  of  ’em  are.”  said  he,  "but 
there’s  something  about  lots  bigger  than  that.” 
This  bass,  by  the  way,  pulled  my  pocket  balance 
down  to  five  and  three-quarter  pounds,  a  fine, 
symmetrical  fish.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  big 
bass  before.  Many  were  certainly  considerably 
larger  than  the  one  we  had,  and  sometimes  the 
dorsal  fin  and  broad  back  of  a  big  one  would 
show  clear  of  the  water  as  he  plowed  through. 
But  they  would  not  bite.  I  did  finally  catch  one 
of  about  two  pounds  that  I  turned  loose,  as  the 
big  one  gave  us  all  the  fish  we  needed  in  camp 
for  a  day  or  so. 

This  was  a  most  interesting  fish  experience. 
I  did  not  know  then  and  I  do  not  know  now 
whether  all  the  turmoil  was  made  by  the  bass, 
or  whether  there  were  otters  about.  All  I  do 
know  is  that  several  times  we  saw  things  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  fish.  D.  said  the  creature 
that  raced  down  the  canal  and  showed  against 
the  ’gator’s  side  bit  at  the  latter  as  he  struck. 
To  me  it  looked  like  something  chasing  a  scared 
fish  that  ran  into  the  alligator's  body  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  that  it  was  the  pursuer  that  showed 
against  his  side,  as  the  pursuer,  too,  met  the  ob¬ 
struction.  We  stood  around  and  watched  things 
for  a  while,  entirely  forgetful  of  camp  and  the 
expected  hungry  visitor  there.  Sometimes  a 
whole  school  of  bass  would  collect  on  the  edge 
of  a  bed  of  thin  reeds  about  fifty  yards  away, 
and  then  race  for  the  hole  in  a  body,  throwing 
up  a  tidal  wave  on  a  small  scale  as  they  came. 
Single  fish  would  swirl  and  dart  about,  and  at 
times  the  shallows  seemed  almost  alive  with 
them.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  bass  up 
to  seven  and  a  half  pounds  have  been  taken 
from  this  lake,  though  not  for  several  years. 

Camp  was  calling  and  we  had  to  leave,  though 
not  until  the  alligator  had  been  dragged  up  on 
a  sandbar  a  few  hundred  yards  nearer  camp, 
where  we  left  him  to  be  skinned  later  and  hur¬ 
ried  back.  Dinner  was  started  at  once,  but  K. 
turned  up  before  it  was  ready,  wil'ingly  forgiv¬ 
ing  the  slight  delay,  however,  on  hearing  the 
reasons  therefor. 


The  Useful  Barn  Owl. 


Westchester,  Pa.,  Nov.  2. — Editor  Forest  and ‘ 
Stream:  The  number  of  mice  destroyed  by  a 
brood  of  barn  owls  would  seem  almost  incredi¬ 
ble  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  their  habits. 

I  recently  visited  a  large  hollow  tree  that  has 
long  been  the  home  of  a  pair  of  these  birds,  and 
where  they  have  annually  raised  a  brood  of 
young.  The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  a  large  isolated  black 
oak.  The  bones  shown  are  those  of  the  com¬ 
mon  held  or  meadow  mouse  that  does  so  much 
damage  to  vegetation,  especially  when  the  ground 
is  deeply  covered  with  snow. 

Then  they  live  on  grass  roots 
and  the  tender  bark  of  young 
fruit  trees,  which  are  frequent¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  their  ravages. 

Under  this  tree  are  scattered 
thousands  of  mice  skulls  which, 
with  other  indigestible  ma¬ 
terial,  have  been  ejected  in  the 
pellets  disgorged  by  these  owls. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the 
entire  beneficence  of  these 
birds,  not  a  single  feather 
could  be  found  among  the 
debris. 

Could  these  owls  only  be 
allowed  to  increase  sufficiently 
they  would  prove  a  remedy 
for  many  of  the  ills  that  beset 
the  agriculturist  through  their 
destruction  of  some  of  his 
worst  enemies. 

Barn  owls  generally  locate 
their  nests  along  the  edge  of 
a  meadow  or  field  where  the 
field  mouse  most  abounds,  and 
the  number  of  these  little 
pests  they  will  destroy  while 
feeding  a  brood  of  six  to  eight' 
young,  each  of  which  con¬ 
sumes  almost  its  weight  of 
food  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
almost  beyond  belief. 

Thomas  H.  Jackson. 
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FIELD  MOUSE  SKULLS  AND  BONES  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  A  LARGE  BLACK  OAK  TREE  IN 

WHICH  A  BARN  OWL  ROOSTED. 

Photograph  by  T.  H.  Jackson. 


Lived  on  Seal  Oil  and  Leather. 

Mr.  Vifiljamr  Stefannson  and  Dr.  Rudolph 
Anderson,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History’s  Arctic  expedition 
for  ethnological  and  zoological  investigation,  have 
not  been  heard  of  for  some  time,  but  are  no 
doubt  hard  at  work. 

The  struggles  that  they  have  had  in  their 
efforts  to  live  upon  the  country  have  been  severe, 
but  they  have  abundant  courage  and  abundant 
po.  A  letter  received  some  time  ago  by  the 
Director  of  the  Museum  tells  the  story  of  fifteen 
days’  travel  up  the  Horton  River,  in  December, 
1909.  It  says: 

"On  the  whole  trip  we  killed  five  ptarmigan 
and  not  a  single  rabbit,  though  one  of  us  hunted 
each  bank  of  the  river  all  the  way  up.  The  sun 


was  gone  and'  so  the  daylight  was  meager ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  blew  a  blizzard  every  day.  The  whale 
tongue  was  very  bad  eating;  it  had  little  to  it 
but  dry  fibers  and  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
sea  salts.  When  we  had  finished  this  we  were 
really  better  off,  for  the  stuff  seemed  to  make 
tis  sick.  We  then  ate  sealskin,  some  deer  skins 
we  had  along  for  sole  leather,  and  our  snowshoe 
lashings,  and  in  fact  pretty  near  every  edible 
thing  except  our  clothes.  When  we  began  get¬ 
ting  hungry  we  had  cached  all  but  our  barest 
necessaries — the  clothes  we  wore  and  our  bed¬ 
ding.  Had  we  had  our  spare  clothes  along  we 
would  have  eaten  some  of  them  probably.  For¬ 


tunately  we  had  enough  seal  oil.  With  about  a 
teacupful  of  oil  a  day  one  does  not  feel  in  the 
least  hungry  (properly  speaking),  but  gets  lazy, 
sleepy  and  weak.  The  skins,  etc.,  we  ate,  not 
because  we  were  feeling  hungry,  but  deliberately 
to  keep  up  our  strength.  All  of  us  found  it  a 
little  difficult  to  take  the  oil  ‘straight’ — we 
soaked  it  up  in  tea  leaves,  deer  skin  with  long 
hair  on  it,  or  ptarmigan  feathers.” 


Northern  Range  of  the  White  Goat. 

New  York  City,  Oct.  31. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  When  Charles  Sheldon  was  preparing 
his  very  interesting  paper  on  the  "Range  of  the 
Mountain  Goat,”  which  was  published  in  Forest 
and  Stream,  for  June  25,  I  was  unable  to  find 
for  him  the  letter  of  W.  J.  McLean.  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  quote  the  precise  terms  in  which  Mr. 


McLean  stated  his  knowledge  of  the  presence  of 
the  white  goat  north  of  the  Liard  River,  in  the 
main  chain  of  the  Rockies,  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  Fort  Simpson. 

Recently  I  have  found  Mr.  McLean's  letter, 
and  although  late  in  the  day  it  may  even  yet  be 
of  some  interest.  You  will  notice  that  it  does 
not  vouch  for  the  existence  of  the  white  goat 
up  to  the  latitude  of  Fort  Simpson  up  to  the 
present  day,  but  Mr.  McLean  seems  quite  posi¬ 
tive  regarding  the  presence  of  the  animal  from 
1863  to  1873,  and  he  seems  to  have  the  identity 
of  the  mountain  goat  well  in  mind,  so  that  he 
does  not  confuse  it  with  the  white  sheep. 

W.  T.  Hornaday. 
[copy.] 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Feb.  19,  190b. 
Dear  Mr.  Clark: 

Re  the  information  which 
W.  T.  Hornaday  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  in  connection  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  and 
the  regions  in  which  it  is  to 
be  found,  I  may  state  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Liard  (say 
from  1863  to  1873),  the  white 
goat  with  the  upright  black 
sharp-pointed  horns  was  to  be 
found  abundantly,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  mountains 
extending  from  Fort  Halkett 
northerly  as  far  as  west  of 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  McKen¬ 
zie  River.  I  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  other  species  of 
goat  existing  in  the  region 
which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  are 
any.  Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  W.  J.  McLean. 
William  Clark,  Esq., 

Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Birds  of  Australia. 

Messrs.  Witherby  &  ,  Co., 
of  London,  have  issued  a  prospectus  and  speci¬ 
men  plate  of  an  important  work  on  Australian 
birds  which  they  are  about  to  issue.  It  is  to  be 
a  series  of  eight  handsome  royal  quarto  volumes; 
to  be  issued  in  parts  at  two  guineas  each,  five 
parts  to  complete  Volume  I.,  which  deals  with 
the  emus,  quails,  pigeons,  rails  and  grebes.  Some 
of  the  other  volumes  will  contain  but  three  parts. 
The  work  is  limited  to  300  numbered  sets  and 
fifty  extra  unnumbered  copies  will  be  printed  for 
those  who  desire  any  particular  volumes  which 
may  be  subscribed  for  separately. 

It  is  seventy  years  since  John  Gould  made  his 
expedition  to  Australia  and  published  his  great 
work  on  its  mammals  and  birds.  This  has  long 
been  out  of  print  and  is  inaccessible  to  most 
students.  Gregory  M.  Mathews  is  now  preparing 
the  work  on  the  "Birds  of  Australia,”  which 
will  be  absolutely  brought  down  to  date  and  will 
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be  complete,  for  Mr.  Mathews  has  the  active 
assistance  of  a  large  number  of  field  ornitholo¬ 
gists  in  Australia,  and  is  receiving  constant  as¬ 
sistance  from  them.  The  plates,  which  are  being 
drawn  by  some  of  the  best  bird  artists,  among 
whom  is  G.  E.  Lodge,  will  be  hand  colored,  and 
judging  from  the  sample  received  will  be  beauti¬ 
ful  works  of  art,  as  well  as  exact  reproductions 
of  the  species  figured.  The  text  is  handsomely 
printed  on  a  rag  paper. 


New  Publications. 

The  Black  Bear,  by  William  H.  Wright.  Cloth, 

127  pages,  illustrated  from  photographs,  $1. 

New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

As  a  bear  story  alone,  Mr.  Wright’s  opening- 
chapter  is  a  gem  of  its  kind.  “The  Story  of 
Ben”  is  the  life  history  of  a  black  bear  which  the 
author  took  from  its  mother  when  it  was  only 
a  few  days  old,  and  which  was  his  companion 
until  it  had  attained  its  growth.  But  while  many 
of  its  comical  actions  are  described,  Mr.  Wright’s 
study  of  its  habits  is  of  value,  because  its  early 
life  was  spent  in  a  hunters’  camp  where  it  was 
free  to  follow  its  natural  bent  in  its  search  for 
food.  This  cub  was  taken  in  the  spring  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground,  and  had  tasted 
nothing  other  than  its  mother’s  milk  and  the 
food  given  it  in  camp  until  in  the  summer,  when 
it  began  to  dig  for  roots  and  bulbs  and  to  search 
for  berries.  “I  was  amazed,”  says  Mr.  Wright, 
“to  find  that  he  knew  every  root  and  plant  that 
the  oldest  bears  knew  of  and  fed  on  in  that 
particular  range  of  mountains  [the  Bitter  Roots]. 
He  would  work  around  by  the  hour,  paying  not 
the  least  attention  to  my  presence;  eat  a  bit  of 
grass  here,  dig  for  a  root  there,  and  never  once 
make  a  mistake.  When  he  got  something  that 
I  did  not  recognize,  I  would  take  it  away  from 
him  and  examine  it  to  see  lyhat  it  was,  and  in 
this  way  I  learned  many  kinds  of  roots  that  the 
bears  feed  on  in  their  wild  state.  I  have  seen 
Ben  dig  a  foot  down  into  the  ground  and  un¬ 
earth  a  bulb  that  had  not  yet  started  to  send  out 
its  shoot.  Later,  when  it  was  time  for  the*  sarvis 
berries  and  huckleberries  to  ripen,  he  would  go 
about  pulling  down  bushes,  searching  for  berries. 
Not  once  in  the  who'e  summer  did  I  ever  see 
him  pull  down  a  bush  that  was  not  a  berry  bush. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  he  would 
occasionally  examine  berry  bushes  on  which  there 
happened  to  be  no  berries  at  the  time.” 

When  grizzly  bear  meat  was  cooked  for  the 
dogs,  Ben  would  eat  a  little  of  it,  but  no  other 
meat.  Every  time  a  new  bear  skin  was  brought 
to  camp,  Ben  would  work  himself  into  a  rage, 
but  just  why  was  not  evident.  The  only  black 
bear  skin  in  camp,  that  of  Ben’s  mother,  he 
would  whimper  and  howl  over  and  lie  on. 

“He  was  far  and  away  the  best  lookout  I  ever 
saw.  We  used  to  amuse  ourselves  by  trying  to 
surprise  him  on  our  return  to  camp ;  but,  come 
in  as  quietly  as  we  might,  and  up  the  wind  at 
that,  we  would  always  find  him  standing  behind 
a  tree,  peering  around  its  trunk  with  just  one 
eye  exposed,  ready  to  climb  in  case  the  danger 
proved  sufficient  to  warrant  it.” 

The  chapters  which  follow  are,  respectively 
Classification  of  Bears,  Description  and  Distri¬ 
bution,  Characteristics  and  Habits,  Food  and 
Feeding.  In  the  concluding  chapter  the  author 
calls  the  black  bear  the  Happy  Hooligan.  The 
danger  in  hunting  black  bears,  he  says,  is  about 


equal  to  that  of  hunting 'a  spring  calf  in  a  pasture 
with  an  air  gun.  All  animals  are  quick  to  un¬ 
derstand  when  we  are  afraid  of  them,  and  many 
seem  to  enjoy  taking  advantage  of  the  fact.  The 
black  bear  makes  the  most  of  his  ability  to  in¬ 
spire  terror;  he  trades  on  it  and  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  of  bluffers.  Mr.  Wright  tells 
of  numerous  instances. 

The  book  is  one  it  is  well  to  read. 


Hunting  Trips  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  with 
accounts  of  sport  and  travel  in  Nyasaland 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  also  notes 
on  the  game  animals  and  their  distribution, 
by  D.  D.  Lyell.  Large  quarto,  cloth,  118 
pages,  illustrated.  London,  Horace  Cox. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  Mr.  Lyell’s  opinion 
that,  following  the  imposition  of  stringent  regu¬ 
lations,  the  game  of  Northern  Rhodesia  is  in¬ 
creasing.  It  is,  indeed,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  statements  printed  in  so  many  of  the  recent 
African  books,  in  which  the  authors  relate  with 
pride  the  part  they  played  in  thinning  out  the 
game,  and  yet  they  regret  that  its  extermination 
is  not  impossible. 

While  the  narrative  relates  to  numerous  trips 
after  game,  and  is  therefore  not  monotonous,  as 
diaries  of  continuous  journeys  sometimes  are, 
Mr.  Lyell  gives  information  which  it  will  be  well 
for  sportsmen  to  have  in  preparing  for  an  Afri¬ 
can  journey.  Unlike  many  Britons,  he  prefers 
the  magazine  rifle  to  the  double  rifle.  The  former, 
he  says,  is  far  less  costly  and  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order,  though  he  points  out  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  set  triggers  often  put  in  it  of  being  a 
source  of  danger.  A  .275  and  a  .400  rifle  he 
deems  an  excellent  battery,  with  cartridges 
loaded  with  solid  and  lead-point  bullets  only. 
J.  W.  Viljoen,  he  says,  killed  eighteen  elephants 
in  one  day  with  a  7.9  mm.  rifle,  while  the  late 
A.  H.  Neumann  killed  fourteen  in  one  day  with 
a  .303  rifle.  This  he  regards  as  ample  proof 
that  expanding  bullets  in  the  small  bores  are 
powerful  enough  for  big  game. 


Books  Received:  “Hunting  Camps  in  Wood 
and  Wilderness,”  by  H.  Ilesketh  Prichard;  New 
York,  Sturgis  &  Walton  Company.  “The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  and  its  Wonderful  Va  ley,”  by 
Julius  Chambers;  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  “The  Airy  Way,”  by  George  A.  B. 
Dewar;  New  York,  the  Macmil’an  Company. 
“Hunting  With  the  Eskimos,”  by  Harry  Whit¬ 
ney;  New  York,  the  Century  Company.  “World 
Corporation,”  by  King  C.  Gillette;  Boston,  the 
Northeastern  News  Company.  “Alongshore,”  by 
Stephen  A.  Reynolds;  the  Macmidan  Company. 
“Notes  on  New  England  Birds”  (Thoreau), 
edited  by  Francis  H.  Allen;  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  “Lives  of  the  Fur  Folk,”  by 
M.  D.  Haviland ;  New  York,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co. 


Erratum. 

In  our  issue  of  Oct.  15  we  printed  a  picture 
entitled  “A  Forest  in  the  Northern  Rockies.” 
Instead,  the  Cascade  Range  should  have  been 
referred  to. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


What  I  Saw  from  My  Windows. 

The  following  charming  sketch  by  Mrs.  Eckstrom  was 
published  twenty  years  ago  in  Forest  and  Stream.  It 
has  a  peculiar  value  because  it  shows  so  clearly  what  we 
all  may  see  about  our  own  homes,  if  only  we  have  in¬ 
telligence  enough  to  use  our  eyes.  All  who  live  in  the 
country,  or  in  any  communities  except  the  largest  cities, 
may  see  from  their  own  windows  bits  of  nature  that  are 
well  worth  considering  and  enjoying. 

For  three  years  my  front  windows  overlooked 
the  main  street  of  a  small  Massachusetts  city 
and  the  side  window  faced  toward  the  Catholic 
church  which  stood  near  by.  The  prospect  was 
not  an  extensive  one,  although  from  certain 
angles  there  was  a  glimpse  of  mountains,  and 
the  street  widened  just  below  into  what  used  to 
be  called  a  “heater  piece,”  where  beautiful  elms 
overarched  the  greenest  grass.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  vacant  lot  between  me  and  the  church, 
with  its  old  apple  and  pear  trees,  its  grape  vines 
and  quince  bushes,  and  the  tall  Norway  spruce 
which  grew  just  beside  the  corner  of  the  piazza, 
my  windows  would  have  afforded  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  seeing  the  birds,  except  now  and 
then  the  meteor  streak  of  an  oriole  flashing 
through  the  elms  below  or  the  gold  of  a  thistle 
bird  in  the  shrubbery  across  the  street.  But  they 
came  to  the  apple  trees,  sang  there,  nested  there 
and  were  social.  From  behind  my  closed  blinds 
I  could  spy  on  all  their  movements,  and  by  the 
aid  of  my  field  glass  bring  even  the  most  distant 
under  strict  surveillance. 

During  the  summer  there  was  rarely  a  time 
when  some  bird  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  apple 
trees;  either  the  sparrows  and  ‘robins  which 
nested  there,  or  some  visitor  from  a  home  more 
or  less  remote.  The  oriole,  whose  hammock 
was  slung  in  the  neighboring  elms,  used  to  flaunt 
his  co’ors  amid  the  apple  blossoms,  and  the 
sober-habited  catbird,  stealing  from  his  home 
among  the  alders  and  hiding  himself  unseen, 
would  establish  a  Dodonan  oracle  in  the  quince 
bushes.  From  the  bare  twigs  dissenting  flycatch¬ 
ers  proclaimed  each  his  peculiar  doctrine,  eking 
out  a  living  by  catching  flies  between  whiles.  In 
their  season  warblers  of  all  kind's  haunted  the 
branches,  singing  all  the  variations  of  tweedle- . 
dum  and  tweedledee  that  are  put  down  by  the 
ornithologists.  With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as 
my  cheery  friend  the  summer  yellow  warbler, 
whose  strong  clear  voice  was  as  unmistakable 
as  his  habit  of  singing  his  best  when  he  was 
about  his  work,  I  seldom  undertook  to  identify 
them  by  their  voices  alone.  My  note  book  never 
made  their  songs  read  twice  alike,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  music  too  often  resolved  itself  into 
mere  words. 

By  putting  different  materials  on  the  piazza 
roof  I  was  able  at  once  to  help  the  birds  in  their 
nest  building  and  to  see  what  they  preferred 
when  they  had  a  choice  offered  them.  The  king¬ 
bird  wanted  cotton.  As  soon  as  he  saw  a  bit 
of  it  on  the  roof  he  would  cease  his  chattering 
and  fly  boldly  up  to  the  window,  yet  with  such 
a  wild  look  and  such  a  belligerent  attitude  as 
indicated  either  apprehension  on  his  own  part  or 
a  desire  to  frighten  others.  He  invariably  ele¬ 
vated  his  crest  when  he  put  on  this  ferocious 
appearance,  but  never  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
the  beautiful  crown  patch  in  the  center  of  it. 
Hair  combings  were  in  great  demand.  The 
cherry  birds  especially  sought  for  these,  and  with 
their  usual  greed  got  the  lion’s  share.  The 
cherry  birds  also  carried  off  large  quantities  of 
string,  showing  a  decided  preference  for  white, 
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Trapping  Adventures. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  we  were  taking  the 
bait  from  our  bear  traps,  fur  being  out  of  sea¬ 
son  after  the  middle  of  April  and  some  speci¬ 
mens  long  before,  but  bears  are  in  good  fur 
until  June  i  or  io,  according  to  the  season.  We 
had  removed  the  bait  from  all  our  traps  except 
two  that  were  on  the  further  side  of  a  river, 
which  we  crossed  on  a  fallen  tree. 

When  half  way  over  Tiger  tried  to  go  by  me, 
almost  hurling  me  from  the  narrow  bridge.  I 
managed  to  force  him  back  and  looking  toward 
the  trap  I  saw  it  was  down,  and  also  noticed 
a  black  object  beside  it.  Tiger  made  the  second 
attempt  to  go  by,  so  I  pushed  him  from  the  log 
into  the  river.  He  made  good  headway  in  spite 
of  the  strong  current,  reached  the  bank  and  was 
into  the  trap  just  as  I  reached  it  and  bounded  out 
with  a  cub  bear  about  the  size  of  a  fox.  We 
managed  to  break  his  hold  on  the  cub,  and  it 
went  up  a  tree  close  by.  I  looked  into  the  trap 
and  there  was  the  second  cub.  Fred  held  the 
dog,  while  1  went  in  and  kicked  the  cub  out.  It 
made  for  a  tree  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
its  brother’s  perch.  Tiger  broke  away  and  caught 
the  cub,  giving  it  a  bad  shaking  up  before  we 
could  reach  him.  The  old  bear  had  been  caught 
by  the  head  and  killed  instantly. 

We  removed  the  bear  from  the  trap,-  skinned 
her,  and  as  we  were  coming  back  that  way  after 
looking  at  our  other  trap,  we  put  the  skin  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
Our  other  trap  was  three  miles  distant  and  we 
hurried  away  to  look  at  it  and  return  home.  On 
coming  within  150  yards  of  the  trap  I  noticed  it 
was  down.  Tiger  began  to  act  uneasy,  so  Fred 
took  him  in  charge.  I  saw  a  movement  through 
the  underbrush,  so  thought  it  was  another  female 
bear  with  her  cubs  beside  her,  but  I  found  a 
male  two-year-old,  and  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  I  ever  saw,  caught  by  the  hind  leg,  he  hav¬ 
ing  gone  in  the  trap  entirely  except  one  leg. 
The  trap  was  chewed  almost  down,  but  none 
of  the  ballast  had  been  removed.  I  walked 
around  the  trap  and  saw  that  the  bear  was  held 
securely,  so  told  Fred  to  let  Tiger  go.  Tiger 
gave  a  howl  of' joy  and  made  for  bruin’s  throat 
in  an  instant,  but  he  did  not  handle  him  so  easy. 
Bruin  would  strike  him  with  his  fore  paws,  and 
when  he  would  break  Tiger’s  hold,  he  would  take 
him  by  the  shoulders,  draw  him  up  and  get  a 
good  bite  at  his  head  before  Tiger  could  set  his 
teeth  on  his  throat  again.  It  was  very  exciting 
for  a  time.  We  did  not  want  to  have  the  dog 
hurt,  so  pulled  him  away,  and  Fred  sat  on  him 
while  I  shot  the  bear. 

We  skinned  bruin  and  started  for  home.  On 
coming  to  where  we  had  the  bear  skin  hanging 
on  the  tree,  we  found  the  cubs  had  come  down 
and  pulled  it  on  the  ground  and  were  both  up 
another  tree  close  by.  There  was  but  two 
dollars  bounty  on  bear  in  this  county,  and  as 
their  pelts  were  not  worth  anything,  we  did  not 
deem  it  worth  killing  them.  There  was  a  county 
line  about  a  mile  distant.  There,  $8  bounty  was 
paid.  It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for 


one  man  to  carry  them  both  across  the  line  and 
kill  them  there,  but  as  it  would  have  been  taking 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  county,  we  let  them 
go  unharmed.  We  made  a  mistake  by  not  mark¬ 
ing  them  so  as  to  know  if  we  ever  caught  them 
afterward.  They  were  able  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  but  had  nursed  the  mother  after  she  had 
been  killed. 

uncle  luice’s  bear  story. 


I  was  not  an  eye  witness  to  the  events  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  following  narrative,  but  it  was 


BARN  OWL,  FIVE  WEEKS  OLD. 


related  to  me  by  both  parties  concerned,  and  I 
can  safely  vouch  for  its  truth. 

Uncle  Luke  had  not  a  niece  or  nephew  in 
the  county  that  I  knew  of,  still  everyone  called 
him  Uncle  Luke,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  giant 
form,  for  he  was  a  large  powerful  man,  stand¬ 
ing  six  feet  four  inches,  and  with  such  broad 
shoulders  that  he  could  hardly  pass  through  a 
common  doorway.  Luke  was  a  lumber  contrac¬ 
tor  for  a  Canadian  firm  and  somewhat  of  a 
hunter,  always  ready  and  willing  to  have  a  scrap 
with  anything  that  prowled  about  the  Canadian 
forest. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  he  had  grown 
old,  his  hands  being  disabled  with  rheumatism, 
and  his  once  stately  figure  bent  and  feeble. 


On  this  particular  day  Luke  with  one  of  his 
employers  was  in  search  of  patches  of  timber. 
Luke  carried  a  light  hand  axe,  Bill  a  single 
barrel  muzzle-loading  shotgun  charged  with  No. 
6  shot  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  rabbits. 

Luke  and  Bill  came  to  a  bear  den  under  a  rock 
about  twelve  feet  down.  They  could  see  the  bed 
of  leaves  banked  high,  closing  bruin  in  entirely. 
Bill  was  a  rather  timid  man,  so  he  moved  away 
as  soon  as  he  discovered  bruin  was  present,  but 
Luke  went  down  on  hands  and  knees  and  peeped 
into  the  den. 

As  soon  as  bruin  found  he  was  discovered  he 
tried  to  make  his  escape,  but  the  hole  was  small 
and  he  had  to  come  up  the  perpendicular  bank. 
Luke  sprang  to  where  Bill  stood,  seized  the  gun 
and  fired  into  the  hole,  but  missed  his  mark,  the 
whole  charge  of  shot  passing  over  bruin’s  back. 
Luke  then  threw  the  gun  toward  Bill  and  picked 
up  his  axe.  The  bear  which  had  fallen  back 
into  the  den  when  Luke  fired  was  now  making 
his  exit  again.  As  he  came  to  the  top  of  the 
hole  Luke  tapped  him  on  the  head  as  hard  as 
he  could,  but  a  child  could  have  done  as  well. 
However,  the  blow  knocked  bruin  back  into  the 
den.  Again  he  came  to  the  top  to  be  knocked 
back  from  another  light  tap  from  Uncle  Luke. 
The  third  time  he  came  up  showing  his  teeth. 
Luke  made  a  desperate  blow  at  him,  but  bruin 
was  too  quick.  He  ducked  into  the  den  and 
Luke’s  axe  slipped  down  into  the  den.  He  fell 
across  the  doorway  on  his  stomach  and  would 
have  fallen  into  the  den  had  it  been  large  enough 
to  admit  him.  Springing  to  his  feet  he  ran  to 
Bill,  and  seizing  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder, 
asked  him  to  jump  down  in  the  hole  and  get  the 
axe,  but  Bill  declined. 

Luke  then  noticed  that  the  bear  was  almost 
out  of  the  hole,  sprang  back,  clinched  the  bear 
and  threw  him  back,  but  he  came  up  again  and 
was  again  thrown  back. 

By  this  time  the  bear  was  desperate.  He  came 
out  of  the  den  with  open  mouth,  but  he  could 
not  scare  Luke,  who  once  more  tried  to  force 
him  back,  but  the  bear  gave  Luke  one  slap  with 
his  powerful  paw,  knocking  him  down,  then 
walked  slowly  toward  the  swamp  and  was  out 
of  sight  before  Luke  could  regain  his  feet. 

The  black  bear  is  a  harmless  creature  if  not 
annoyed,  but  on  such  occasions  he  is  dangerous, 
especially  when  wounded  or  when  they  have  their 
young. 

WILDCAT  ADVENTURES. 

The  wildcat  is  another  unpleasant  animal  to 
deal  with  at  close  quarters,  being  very  savage 
and  active,  their  sharp  claws  offering  great  ser¬ 
vice,  but  a  wildcat,  like  the  bear,  will  always 
escape  quietly  if  possible.  Tiger  was  always 
ready  for  a  fight  with  the  active  cats,  and  in 
spite  of  their  sharp  claws  and  teeth  he  could 
soon  overpower  them,  but  not  without  receiving 
a  few  wounds. 

One  day  I  had  in  a  steel  trap  by  two  toes  a 
wildcat  of  tremendous  size.  Fred  held  the  dog 
while  I  went  toward  the  cat  with  a  club  to  kill 
it  1  raised  my  stick  and  brought  it  down  for 
the  head,  but  a  bough  overhead  caught  it,  threw 
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it  to  one  side  and  it  fell  on  the  cat’s  forearm, 
jerking  the  paw  from  the  trap.  The  cat  did  not 
stop  to  thank  me,  but  made  for  the  cover  a  few 
yards  away.  Fred  saw  what  happened  and  let 
Tiger  loose.  He  ran  to  the  trap,  took  the  cat’s 
trail  arid  entered  the  swamp.  Not  having  any  idea 
the  dog  would  overtake  him,  I  went  about  re¬ 
setting  the  trap,  but  on  hearing  a  muffled  noise 
we  both  entered  the  swamp  to  find  Tiger  under 
a  fallen  tree  holding  the  cat  by  the  breast,  the 
cat  breathing  his  last.  He  must  have  stopped  for 
a  fight  when  he  found  the  dog  was  after  him,  as 
he  had  not  gone  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  trap  and  was  more  than  half  that  distance 
when  the  dog  started. 

Another  cat  that  was  caught  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  was  more  fortunate.  We  had  been  belated 
through  searching  for  a  trap  that  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  an  otter,  and  finding  the  otter  se¬ 
curely  held,  were  hustling  to  reach  camp.  It 
was  dusk  when  we  reached  the  river  and  yet  we 
had  more  than  a  mile  to  go.  We  would  not  take 
time  to  hang  new  bait  at  the  cat  traps,  saying 
the  old  were  good  enough  when  in  a  hurry.  We 
crossed  the  river  on  a  log  high  over  the  water, 
which  flowed  very  rapidly.  I  was  half  way  over 
when  Tiger  almost  hurled  me  into  the  current 
in  an  attempt  to  go  by.  I  gained  my  balance  by 
taking  hold  of  a  twig  overhead  and  pushed  Tiger 
into  the  river  instead.  The  current  carried  him 
down  some  little  distance  and  he  reached  a  bank 
so  steep  h,e  could  not  land.  The  splash  of  the 
water  and  the  barking  of  the  dog  were  enough 
for  a  wildcat  in  a  trap  near  by.  With  one  bound 
he  freed  himself  and  in  another  instant  was  out 
of  sight.  We  were  pleased,  as  we  did  not  care 
to  carry  him  in  addition  to  our  already  heavy 
burden.  Tiger  gained  the  bank  too  late,  for  the 
cat  was  gone.  He  started  in  pursuit,  but  came 
back  an  hour  after  we  reached  camp.  Evidently 
he  had  not  overtaken  the  cat,  as  he  was  not 
scratched. 

It  had  snowed  all  one  afternoon  and  evening. 
By  9  o’clock  about  ten  inches  of  snow  had  fallen. 
Then  rain  came,  the  snow  settled,  the  wind 
shifted  and  it  began  to  freeze.  Our  camp  was  a 
log  cabin  with  a  bark  roof.  It  had  been  built 
three  years,  the  wood  was  dry  and  the  bark  of 
the  logs  almost  like  powder.  We  had  broken 
the  door  a  few  weeks  before  and  had  neglected 
to  repair  it.  On  this  particular  night  the  wind 
came  in  through  the  break,  fanning  the  flames 
against  the  wall.  I  remarked  to  Fred  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  being  burnt  out,  but  he  did 
not  think  so. 

We  were  awakened  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
flames  and  sprang  to  our  feet.  Fred  seized  a 
two-quart  pail  of  water  and  threw  it  against 
the  wall,  but  it  did  not  have  the  least  effect,  for 
the  flames  had  already  spread  over  the  entire 
cabin,  which  was  about  ten  feet  by  twelve. 

The  river  was  about  fifty  yards  distant.  Fred 
ran  for  more  water,  taking  an  extra  pail,  "while 
I  gathered  a  few  articles — a  gun,  ammunition, 
watch,  compass,  pipe  and  tobacco,  game  bags  and 
carryalls — and  threw  them  out,  then  came  out 
almost  overcome  by  the  smoke  and  heat. 

Fred  had  just  returned  with  the  water,  but  it 
did  no  good,  for  the  roof  was  already  falling 
in.  Just  then  I  thought  of  my  hunting  boots 
behind  a  log  where  they  could  not  get  the  heat 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  As  I  was  in  my 
stocking  feet  twenty  miles  from  home,  I  thought 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  get  them,  so  rushed 


into  the  flames,  but  could  not  recover  them  and 
came  out  with  my  hair  and  eyebrows  scorched 
and  my  clothes  on  fire.  Fred  put  the  fire  out  by 
smothering  it  in  his  hands. 

The  question  was  how  was  I  to  get  home  with 
only  two  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  one  pair  of 
blanket  socks  and  no  boots  in  three  inches  of 
snow  that  now  had  a  sharp  crust  on  it. 

We  each  had  a  canvas  game  bag,  and  after 
I  had  lashed  one  on  each  foot,  we  started  on  our 
tramp. 

It  was  then  3  o’clock.  Our  first  camp  was 
eight  miles  distant.  Black  clouds  drifted  across 
the  moon  at  intervals,  making  it  impossible  to 
see  five  feet  ahead,  but  we  picked  our  way  as 
best  we  could  and  reached  camp  and  prepared 
breakfast,  for  which  we  had  a  good  appetite. 
Later  we  broke  camp  and  started  on  our  twelve- 
mile  journey,  arriving  home  with  less  discom¬ 
fort  than  I  had  expected.  The  morning  was 
cold,  but  my  feet,  inclosed  in  {heir  game  bags, 
were  comfortable  but  rather  awkward  to  handle. 

WRECKED  ON  LAKE  ST.  CROIX. 

That  same  spring  while  tending  bear  traps  we 
came  to  Lake  St.  Croix,  eleven  and  one-half 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  We  had  to 
walk  six  miles  to  the  head  of  the  lake  and  six 
more  back  the  other  side  with  no  traps  to  look, 
except  at  the  head  of  the  lake  which  we  could 
pass  on  our  way  home. 

There  were  no  boats  nor  canoes  on  the  lake 
so  we  planned  to  build  a  raft  to  cross  the  lake, 
to  save  time  as  well  as  rest  ourselves,  as  each 
had  a  bear  skin  besides  our  other  luggage. 

We  gathered  on  the  shore  a  large  log  and  six 
smaller  ones.  We  had  fetched  some  hay  wire 
from  a  lumber  camp  and  some  boards  to  use  as 
paddles.  After  supper  we  built  our  raft,  but 
lacking  enough  wire  we  used  some  spruce  roots 
to  tie  the  logs  together. 

Next  morning  a  fine  rain  was  falling  and  a 
gale  blowing.  Though  the  lake  was  a  little 
rough  we  did  not  mind,  but  got  an  early  start. 
There  was  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  southwest,  and 
as  we  shaped  our  course  northwest,  this  wind 
was  not  in  our  favor.  We  could  not  make  much 
headway  rowing  a  heavy  raft  with  two  small 
pieces  of  board,  and  by  10  o’clock  we  were  not 
more  than  half  way  across  the  lake  with  our 
craft  going  to  pieces.  The  old  hay  wire  would 
not  withstand  the  working  of  the  logs  and  at 
intervals  would  snap  off  from  being  bent  back 
and  forth  so  often. 

We  could  not  hold  our  raft  together  any  longer 
so  let  three  of  the  smallest  logs  go,  using  the 
wire  on  them  to  secure  the  remaining  logs.  The 
spruce  roots  proved  to  be  far  better  than  the 
wire  for  this  purpose,  as  not  one  of  them  broke. 

Our  craft  now  being  lighter  we  made  better 
time,  but  were  driven  by  the  wind  one  mile  down 
the  lake  and  a  half  mile  back  toward  the  eastern 
shore.  At  2  o'clock  when  we  were  about  200 
yards  from  shore,  we  went  aground.  The  dogs 
made  for  the  shore  and  we  followed  almost  to 
our  knees  in  the  water  which  grew  deeper  until 
we  were  obliged  to  swim,  and  we  reached  shore 
almost  exhausted  with  ourselves  and  our  pro¬ 
visions  wet  and  damaged.  Had  we  walked 
around  the  lake  four  or  five  hours  would  fyave 
been  saved. 

Trapping  in  Canada  is  fairly  good.  Fur  is 
plentiful  enough  for  a  good  trapper  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  he  will  be  enjoying  a  healthy  and  de¬ 
lightful  sport.  A  good  supply  of  steel  traps,  a. 


gun  and  a  camping  outfit  are  about  all  one  needs 
to  start  with.  When  trapping  I  used  a  shotgun 
almost  entirely  for  shot  and  the  round  ball,  and 
for  large  game  they  will  do  splendid  work.  If 
a  person  is  going  moose  or  deer  hunting  and  has 
a  good  rifle,  it  is  proper  to  take,  but  if  going 
trapping  a  good  shotgun  is  your  best  companion. 
Otter  are  cunning  and  have  good  noses,  hence 
it  is  best  not  to  go  near  otter  traps  when  they 
do  not  need  visiting,  as  otters  are  always  on  the 
alert  and  will  smell  your  tracks  if  a  week  old. 
Steel  traps  are  best  for  bear,  but  it  is  not  al¬ 
ways  safe  to  set  them,  as  there  is  lots  of  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  Canadian  forest.  A  sign  could  be 
placed  near  the  traps,  but  half  of  the  people 
that  travel  the  woods  would  probably  not  know 
what  it  meant. 

The  trapper  will  meet  with  lots  of  pests  such 
as  the  sportsman  is  not  aware  of.  If  a  squirrel 
or  a  sparrow  has  been  caught  in  a  mink  trap, 
the  mink  comes  along  and  eats  him,  whereas  he 
wou'd  have  been  caught  otherwise.  A  fox  or 
a  wildcat  is  lost  by  a  rabbit  being  caught  in  the 
trap.  The  king  of  all  pests  is  the  skunk.  There 
is  nothing  so  annoying  to  the  trapper.  If  a  skunk 
is  caught  in  a  steel  trap  it  is  scented  for  the 
remainder  of  that  season,  and  an  otter  will  not 
go  where  the  scent  of  the  skunk  exists.  The 
skunk  seems  to  prowl  about  otter  slides  and  it 
is  quite  common  to  get  them  in  otter  traps  and 
then  there  is  small  chance  of  taking  otter  that 
season.  To  remove  the  trap  is  useless,  as  they 
can  smell  the  scent  for  six  months  after. 

My  way  of  removing  a  skunk  from  an  otter 
trap  and  avoid  as  much  stench  as  possible  is  as 
follows:  If  I  discover  a  skunk  before  he  sees 
me,  I  conceal  myself  at  close  range,  then  with 
both  barrels  charged  with  heavy  shot  I  fire  into 
his  neck  and  shoulders.  This  deprives  him  of 
power  and  kills  him  quicker  than  shooting  in 
the  head.  Even  if  he  is  not  killed  instantly  he 
is  less  likely  to  use  his  battery  if  he  does  not 
see  or  smell  you. 

If  the  skunk  discovers  me  first  I  try  to  make 
friends  with  him,  and  when  he  seems  to  begin 
to  think  I  am  a  right  good  fellow,  I  give  him 
a  severe  blow  across  the  back  of  the  tail  with 
a  stick,  then  take  trap  and  skunk  to  the  water 
and  plunge  them  in.  Drowning  is  accompanied 
by  very  little  evil  result,  but  at  all  times  they  are 
unpleasant  to  handle.  W.  K.  Sims. 


The  newspapers  report  the  capture  and  fining 
of  Philadelphia  deer  hunters  who  have  violated 
the  law  in  the  Adirondacks.  Last  year  it  is  said 
that  these  three  men,  one  of  whom  owns  a  pre¬ 
serve  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  were  fined  $150 
for  hunting  without  non-resident  licenses.  The 
other  day,  according  to  the  story,  the  party 
reached  the  railway  station  on  their  way  to 
Philadelphia  with  three  deer,  the  legal  limit,  and 
also  three  large  trunks.  The  trunks  excited  the 
suspicions  of  a  special  game  protector,  who  had 
them  taken  from  the  train.  While  two  of  the 
men  went  on,  one  of  the  party  remained  behind 
with  the  trunks,  but  did  not  open  them,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  two  who  had  gone  on  ahead  had  the 
keys  with  them.  The  game  protector  broke  the 
locks,  and  found  that  each  trunk  contained  a 
deer,  as  well  as  considerable  deer  meat  and  a 
quantity  of  jerked  venison.  The  trunks  were 
accordingly  seized,  the  man  in  whose  charge  they 
were  confessed  judgment  in  the  sum  of  $400  and 
the  venison  was  sold. 
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A  Muscovy  Roost. 

The  country  east  of  Tampico  is  very  level  for 
eighty  miles  or  more  inland,  so  that  the  rivers 
meander  a  good  deal.  It  was  seventy  miles  up 
the  Tamesi  River  where  I  was  staying  with  a 
friend  on  his  sugar  cane  plantation  and  the  con¬ 
versation  around  the  table  turned  to  the  local 
game.  My  friend  said  he  wanted  me  to  kill 
one  of  the  Pato  Reales  (royal  duck),  or  what 
we  know  as  the  Muscovy.  They  are  nowhere 
plentiful,  and  the  way  they  are  hunted  is  to 
shoot  them  crossing  a  river  toward  sundown  on 
their  way  to  roost.  One  of  the  peons  knew 
where  eighteen  or  twenty  crossed,  so  we  decided 
to  go  there  that  afternoon. 

We  started  up  the  river  in  the  launch,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  see  any  ducks  until  we  should  reach 
a  certain  point  where  Pedro  said  they  crossed, 
but  before  we  had  gone  a  mile  we  spied  two 
of  the  grand  old  game  birds  in  the  top  of  a 
tree.  They  flew  while  we  were  yet  sixty  yards 
Sway,  and  ten  charges  of  BB 
shot  from  five  guns  aimed  at  the 
nearer  of  the  two  crippled  him 
enough  so  that  he  settled  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  up  the 
river.  We  gasolened  up  to  where 
he  lit  and  saw  him  making  his 
way  up  the  river  bank,  and  six 
more  charges  of  shot  finished  the 
work. 

It  was  now  about  the  time  for 
the  ducks  to  start  flying  over,  so 
we  tied  the  launch  on  the  side  of 
the  river  from  which  the  flight 
was  to  come,  in  order  to  remain 
invisible.  I  was  in  the  dugout, 
which  we  had  towed  up  the  river. 

It  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and 
hewn  from  a  three-foot  log.  The 
dugout  is  the  typical  craft  of  the 
region.  In  this  the  peon  took  me 
up  the  river,  and  it  was  not  long- 
before  I  saw  a  sp'endid  drake 
coming  over,  but  he  saw  me  and 
turned  down  the  stream  before  clearing  the  trees. 
I  called  to  the  four  guns  in  the  boat  and  they 
had  a  vertical  snapshot,  but  did  not  draw  a 
feather.  A  few  minutes  later  two  more  big  fel¬ 
lows  flew  almost  directly  over  the  launch,  but 
the  four  guns  had  no  effect  on  their  course.  I 
now  began  to  believe  the  stories  of  the  “cast 
iron  duck.”  Several  more  flew  over  below  the 
launch,  so  we  decided  to  go  down  stream  in  the 
dugout.  Just  then  a  small  duck  flew  over  the 
launch  and  dropped  before  the  four  guns.  Be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  to  her  in  the  dugout  she  had 
revived,  and  it  required  another  charge  to  sub¬ 
due  her.  When  I  threw  her  into  the  dugout 
she  revived  a  little  and  showed  fight  before 
dying.  This  was  not,  I  believe,  a  case  of  poor 
shooting,  guns  or  ammunition,  but  just  the  “cast 
iron”  of  the  bird.  Several  more  flew  over,  but 
none  offered  good  shots.  These  two  that  we 
got  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  drakes  are  iridescent  green-black  with 
glints  of  purple.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  red, 
giving  the  bird  a  ferocious  look.  He  bears  a 
double  crest,  one  atop  his  head  and  the  other 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  duck  has  white 
wing  coverts  and  is  considerably  smaller  than 
her  mate. 

The  following  day  I  was  going  hunting  with 


Pablo,  a  typical  Mexican  Indian,  so  before  day¬ 
light  I  was  in  a  modern  skiff  with  Pablo  sitting 
on  the  gunwale  aft,  with  one  of  a  pair  of  oars 
in  his  hands  paddling.  Paddling  because  his 
fathers  before  him  had  paddled,  and  his  des¬ 
cendants  after  him  will  doubtless  inconvenience 
themselves  to  paddle  even  with  all  the  facilities 
for  rowing  before  them. 

We  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  about 
a  mile  above  the  plantation  and  incidentally  at 
about  the  point  where  the  muscovies  had  disap¬ 
peared  the  previous  evening.  We  then  walked 
to  a  nearby  lake,  intending  to  skirt  it  in  search 
of  deer  or  peccaries.  It  was  still  dark  in-  the 
forest,  and  on  making  our  way  past  a  large 
canoe  tree  I  heard  two  heavy  birds  fly  out. 
“Pato  reales?”  I  whispered,  but  Pablo  assured 
me  they  were  cormorants.  A  few  minutes  fur¬ 
ther  on  an  opening  in  the  jungle  disclosed  a 
large  canoe  tree  silhouetted  against  the  breaking 
day,  and  every  branch  bore  two  or  three  beauti¬ 
ful  muscovies.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 


A  PAIR  OF  MUSCOVY  DUCKS. 


1  had  discovered  their  roost.  Most  had  flown 
before  I  realized  what  was  offered  me,  so  de¬ 
laying  no  longer  I  shot  point  blank  at  a  fine 
drake,  but  the  BBs  did  not  raise  a  feather.  I 
paced  the  distance  off  and  it  was  not  above  forty 
yards.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  we  came 
upon  another  canoe  tree  with  one  duck.  Its  com¬ 
panions  had  probably  been  frightened  at  the 
shot.  I  took  aim  at  this  duck  which  was  not 
more  than  thirty  yards  away  and  fired  with  no 
more  effect  than  I  had  had  the  first  time. 

W’e  then  proceeded  on  an  unsuccessful  hunt, 
and  on  returning  home  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  my  find,  but  made  up  my  mind  to  make 
a  better  showing  than  the  rest  of  the  party.  I 
declined  going  up  the  river  again  that  evening, 
but  asked  my  hostess  to  go  hunting  with  me 
instead.  This  she  readily  consented  to  do,  as 
I  maintained  an  air  of  mystery  as  to  what  game 
we  were  going  after. 

I  took  a  .30-30  with  hard-nosed  bullets  and 
told  my  hostess  to  take  her  .303  with  hard 
points.  This  added  to  the  mystery.  After  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  gone  up  the  river  in  the 
launch  we  crossed  in  a  skiff,  and  within  half 
an  hour  were  under  the  canoe  tree.  We  sat 
under  small  trees  on  either  side  of  the  roosting 
tree  and  facing  the  lake.  This  placed  us  with 


our  backs  to  the  party  in  the  launch  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  and  consequently  to 
the  direction  from  which  the  ducks  were  to 
come. 

We  waited  till  nearly  dark  and  heard  the  bat¬ 
tery  in  the  launch  bombarding.  Finally  two 
ducks  passed  along  the  lake  front,  apparently 
making  for  the  tree  from  which  I  had  heard 
two  fly  that  morning.  My  hostess  decided  to  go 
after  these  and  hardly  was  she  out  of  sight 
when  there  was  a  swish  of  heavy  wings  and 
a  fine  drake  lit  on  one  of  the  high  branches  over 
me.  Before  he  could  settle  I  sent  a  hard  nose 
bullet  through  him  and  ran  through  the  brush 
to  where  he  dropped,  for  fear  he  might  get  into 
the  thorn  bushes  covering  the  margins  of  the 
lake.  A  moment  later  three  flew  by  and  I  heard 
my  hostess  shoot.  Two  started  to  settle,  but  saw 
me  and  left.  Another  came  and  lit  and  got  a 
hard  nose  ball  through  him  and  was  secured 
like  the  first.  This  ended  the  flight.  Both  of 
these  ducks  were  alive  enough  when  they  hit 
the  ground  to  show  fight,  although 
they  had  been  centered  by  a  rifle 
ball.  Each  of  the  plucky  old  fel¬ 
lows  had  struck  at  me  and  hissed 
defiance  with  his  last  breath.  The 
two  drakes  were  about  as  much 
as  I  wanted  to  carry  and  seemed 
very  heavy  at  the  end  of  the  mile 
walk.  We  got  home  before  the 
“gunboat,”  and  after  they  had 
proudly  shown  a  very  small  duck, 
they  were  allowed  to  gaze  at  .our 
two  beauties.  C. 

A  Student’s  Afternoon  Off. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

This  afternoon  I  took  my  gun 
and  went  to  a  ridge  about  two 
miles  below  Lewisburg — the  one 
you  can  see  from  my  window. 
A  young  fe’low  by  the  name  of 
Ted  went  along  with  me.  He  is 
an  amateur,  but  willing  to  carry 
a  gun  all  day.  We  reached  the  woods  at  2  o’clock 
and  raised  no  bird  till  half-past  three.  Then 
we  raised  one,  and  when  we  got  him  up  the 
second  time  I  shot,  scoring  a  clean  miss.  Ted 
saw  him  plainly,  but  said  he  was  going  too  fast 
for  him  to  try  a  shot.  We  could  not  find  him 
again  so  we  finally  went  on.  We  met  a  man 
who  had  seen  one,  but  until  5  o’clock  we  saw  no 
sign  of  another  bird.  About  that  time  we  took 
to  the  public  road  and  walked  up  it  until  we 
came  to  a  hollow  that  looked  pretty  good. 

There  I  put  Ted  on  the  bank  above  me,  while 
I  kept  down  in  the  hollow.  Just  a  little  way  in 
I  saw  a  piney  and  shot  it.  Ted  ran  to  pick  him 
up  and  I  walked  on.  I  had  not  gone  more  than 
ten  rods  when  a  big  bird  flushed  and  started  up 
the  hollow.  I  had  a  fairly  open  shot  at  this 
fellow,  and  when  the  old  pump  gun  cracked,  he 
turned  over  and  hit  the  ground  with  a  thud. 
This  time  I  picked  up  the  game;  it  was  a  fine, 
big  pheasant.  Well,  we  shook  hands  and  patted 
each  other  on  the  back,  and  then  proceeded  to 
hunt  on  up  the  hollow,  Ted  on  the  bank  again. 
We  did  not  find  anything  and  finally  had  to  start 
for  home.  On  the  way  out  Ted  jumped  a  bird 
that  flew  over  me  and  I  gave  him  a  load  of 
sevens.  Two  birds  and  a  pine  squirrel  with  four 
shots  was  not  bad  for  one  afternoon.  Tod. 
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Adirondack  Hunters  Killed. 

The  Adirondack  deer  season  closed  Oct.  31  is 
believed  to  have  been  not  quite  as  fatal  to  hun¬ 
ters  as  the  season  of  1909,  although  according 
to  reports  five  persons  were  killed  and  a  half 
dozen  others  badly  wounded.  Of  those  killed 
four  were  shot  by  mistake  for  deer  and  one  was 
the  victim  of  an  accident.  A  report  published 
in  the  Sun  gives  the  following  detai’s: 

The  first  deer  hunter  to  meet  death  in  the 
Adirondacks  this  year  was  Theron  Plumb,  who, 
on  Sept.  20,  was  shot  by  his  companion,  Clifford 
Judd,  while  the  two  were  following  deer  near 
Tupper  Lake.  Plumb  was  shot  through  the  back 
and  died  within  a  few  hours.  On  Sept.  25 
Timothy  M.  Healy,  a  traveling  salesman  of  this 
city,  was  shot  by  his  guide,  who  mistook  his 
brown  coat  for  a  deer  and  was  almost  instantly 
killed.  Roy  Wires,  of  Herkimer,  was  killed  on 
Oct.  16  by  Alfred  Winston,  a’so  of  Herkimer. 
Wires  lived  several  hours  after  having  been  shot 
and  expired  in  a  carriage  in  which  he  was  being 
hurried  to  a  hospital  in  Utica.  The  scene  of 
Wire’s  death  was  at  North  Lake. 

On  the  same  date  that  Wires  met  his  death, 
and  in  the  same  section  of  the  Adirondacks, 
Charles  A.  Dodge,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was 
killed  just  as  he  was  about  to  go  on  a  runway 
to  watch  for  a  deer.  He  was  shot  by  Sam 
Brakey,  who  was  guiding  the  party  of  hunters. 

Newman  Cook,  sixteen  years  old,  who  resided 
in  Lowville,  tripped  on  a  log  as  he  was  pursuing 
a  deer  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  2,  and  his 
weapon  discharging  sent  a  bullet  into  his  abdo¬ 
men  and  caused  his  death  the  next  day. 

Of  those  wounded,  but  surviving,  Truman 
Llaskell,  a  prominent  hotel  keeper  and  guide, 
residing  at  Wilmurt,  had  the  closest  call.  While 
a  party  of  which  he  was  a  member  were  return¬ 
ing  from  a  deer  hunting  expedition,  a  gun  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  hunters  was  discharged, 
the  bullet  shattering  Haskell’s  shoulder  blade  and 
lodging  in  his  back.  Haskell  is  now  on  the  road 
to  recovery. 

On  Sept.  16,  the  day  the  season  opened.  Wil¬ 
liam  Aubrer,  of  Croghan,  was  shot  in  mistake 
for  a  deer  by  his  son.  Aubrer  recovered,  but 
lost  one  of  his  legs.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  hunter  the  season  which  closed  recently  has 
not  been  a  remarkably  good  one,  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  most  of  the  time  have  been  anything  but 
favorable  for  getting  deer.  It  is  believed  that 
there  were  as  many  deer  in  the  Adirondack 
region  when  the  season  opened  as  there  have 
been  at  that  time  in  any  year  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  but  as  a  rule  sportsmen  did  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a  shot  at  them. 
The  foliage  was  very  heavy  this  year  and  re¬ 
mained  on  the  shrubbery  until  late,  rendering  it 
difficult  for  the  hunter  to  see  any  considerable 
distance  in  the  woods,  and  as  there  was  but 
little  rain  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season,  the  leaves  on  the  ground  were  ex¬ 
tremely  dry,  making  it  impossible  to  walk  on 
them  without  making  a  noise.  These  facts  ren¬ 
dered  successful  still-hunting  impracticable  until 
the  recent  rains  came. 

Quite  a  number  of  deer  were  killed  during  the 
first  week  of  the  open  season,  for  many  of  them 
continued  to  come  down  to  the  water,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  hunters  therefore  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  but  after  that  the  animals  seemed 


to  forsake  their  old  haunts  and  retire  to  more 
secluded  parts  of  the  wilderness.  From  what 
can  be  learned  from  different  sources  it  is 
thought  that  the  total  number  of  deer  killed  in 
the  Adirondacks  this  year  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 


A  Narrow  Escape. 

In  Camp,  Lake  Twitciiell,  Adirondacks,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  27. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  So 
many  have  been  killed  in  mistake  for  deer  this 
year — three  being  killed  near  here — I  think  I 
ought  to  relate  an  experience  I  once  had  when  I 
came  near  shooting  my  guide. 

The  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  dogs,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  guides  to  put  those  they  were  guiding  for 
on  runways  and  go  off  into  the  woods  and  bark 
like  dogs  and  try  to  drive  in  deer,  and  some 
men  were  quite  successful  at  it.  One  morning 
my  guide  and  I  started  out  to  try  this.  After 
putting  me  on  a  runway  he  went  back  into  the 
woods  to  try  to  drive  in  a  deer.  After  a  little 
while  I  changed  a  short  distance  to  what  I 
thought  was  a  better  place.  As  I  was  sitting 
on  a  rock  watching  I  heard  a  stick  snap.  I  got 
on  my  feet  instantly  and  cocked  my  rifle.  Sev¬ 
eral  rods  in  front  of  me  was  a  group  of  bushes. 
At  the  end  of  them  stood  a  tree  and  close  to  it 
a  little  clear  spot.  I  saw  through  the  bushes 
what  I  was  sure  was  a  deer.  What  made  me 
sure  was  the  fact  that  I  saw  over  the  tops  of 
the  bushes  what  I  thought  was  the  tip  of  the 
antlers  of  a  deer  moving  along  about  as  a  deer 
would  walk.  I  thought  I  would  have  a  better 
sight  to  wait  till  the  deer  stepped  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  tree.  I  had  my  eye  on  the  sights  and 
my  finger  on  the  trigger  of  my  rifle  waiting  for 
the  deer  to  step  out,  when  who  should  step  out 
but  my  guide.  “Heaven,”  said  I,  “I  came  near 
shooting  you.”  He  said  :  “I  did  not  know  you 
were  there.”  “You  came  near  finding  out,”  I 
said.  What  I  thought  was  the  tip  of  a  deer’s 
antlers  was  the  point  of  a  gun  he  was  carrying. 

The  occurrence  made  me  very  nervous.  I 
never  was  frightened  so  in  my  life;  much  more 
so  than  was  the  guide. 

I  often  think  what  I  might  have  done  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  clear  shot  near  the  tree.  I 
would  not  take  such  another  chance  for  the 
world.  It  goes  to  show  that  even  we  old-timers 
cannot  be  too  careful  and  never  shoot  at  any¬ 
thing  we  do  not  plainly  see.  I  know  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  great  when  you  think  a  deer  may  get 
away,  but  do  not  take  any  chances;  better  lose 
your  deer  than  kill  a  man. 

I  know  of  a  guide  that  killed  his  own  brother. 

C.  S^Foster. 


All  Laughed  Save  One. 

St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  Oct.  31. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I.ast  November  I  went  for  a  visit  to 
my  father’s  camp.  Another  guest  in  the  party 
was  a  man  from  Duluth,  six  feet  tall  and  tip¬ 
ping  the  scales  at  310  pounds — one  of  the  finest, 
j oiliest  men  that  ever  shot  a  gun  and  brought 
down  a  duck. 

Some  of  us  were  standing  on  a  pass  between 
two  lakes,  while  the  man  in  question  was  out  in 
the  rushes  in  a  small  boat.  Some  one  called, 
“Mark  west,”  and  looking  in  that  direction  we 
saw  coming  two  splendid  ducks,  flying  low.  The 
genial  man  raised  his  gun  and  followed  the  birds. 


Thinking  it  best  to  wait  until  he  could  shoot 
broadside,  he  slowly  turned  a  quarter  way  round, 
made  a  beautiful  shot,  saw  with  a  smile  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  they  both  fell,  and  sat  down — over 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 

The  water  was  mud — if  I  may  use  the  para¬ 
dox — and  I  am  glad  that  I  was  too  far  off  to 
hear  his  salutation  to  the  lake  bottom. 

Mrs:  L.  C.  M. 


Major  Charles  De  Rudio. 

Major  Charles  C.  De  Rudio,  U.  S.  A.,  re¬ 
tired,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  an  old  soldier  born 
in  Italy  in  1832,  and  fighting  in  the  Austrian  and 
Italian  wars  from  boyhood  to  young  manhood. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War,  enlisted  in  the  79th  New  York  High'anders, 
a  little  later  received  a  commission  and  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  in  January/ 
1866.  Appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Second 
Infantry  in  1867,  he  was  transferred  in  1869  to 
the  cavalry  arm  and  assigned  to  the  Seventh 
Cavalry.  He  saw  much  Indian  fighting  on  the 
plains,  served  under  Major  Reno  in  the  fight  on 
the  Little  Big-Horn  River  in  June,  1876,  and, 
cut  off  from  the  command,  was  the  hero  of  an 
extraordinary  adventure  which  has  never  been 
related. 

In  the  Civil  War  and  in  all  his  Indian  fighting, 
Major  De  Rudio  displayed  great  courage  and 
splendid  soldierly  qualities.  He  was  retired  for 
age  in  1896  and  later  received  the  rank  of  major 
for  Civil  War  services. 


A  Hampered  Bull  Moose. 

In  his  report  to  the  Maine  Game  Commission, 
E.  E.  Sweet,  of  Mars  Hill,  one  of  the  game 
wardens,  tells  of  an  extraordinary  accident  which, 
seems  to  have  happened  to  a  large  bull  moose 
near  Presque  Isle  Lake. 

He  found  the  animal  lying  on  its  side  with 
one  of  its  horns  tangled  in  a  broken  blow  down. 
The  moose  seemed  to  have  fallen,  and,  in  striv¬ 
ing  to  rise,  its  legs  had  been  thrust  under  the 
log  into  soft  ground,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  animal  to  get  out. 

With  the  aid  of  a  lumberman  Mr.  Sweet  cut 
the  moose  free  from  his  fastenings  and  pulled 
him  out,  but  he  was  unable  to  rise  to  his  feet  and 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed.  The  indications  were 
that  he  had  been  in  this  predicament  for  several 
days.  They  tried  to  feed  the  moose,  but  he 
would  not  eat  and  died  the  next  day. 


Genesee  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  i. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Several  new  members  were  received  at 
our  October  meeting,  and  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Johnson 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  an  auto  and  fish¬ 
ing  trip  taken  last  summer  with  Dr.  Spofford. 
It  was  decided  to  purchase  some  more  Hun¬ 
garian  partridges,  those  planted  last  December 
having  done  well.  Quite  a  number  of  Mon¬ 
golian  pheasants  are  being  taken,  but  complaint 
is  made  that  they  are  hard  to  kill.  Larger  shot 
is  needed;  fours  are  small  enough. 

After  adjournment  a  special  meeting  was  called 
and  some  stock  was  subscribed  for  to  purchase 
land  in  this  vicinity  for  a  fish  and  game  pre¬ 
serve.  Chas.  W.  Gardiner. 
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Early  Efforts  at  Game  Protection. 

From  advance  sheets  of  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting.” 

Most  of  the  efforts  at  restocking  our  covers 
with  exotic  birds  have  been  carried  on  in  an 
unintelligent  and  aimless  way.  The  belief  seems 
to  prevail  that  because  our  native  species  have 
disappeared— wdiile  game  birds  in  Great  Britain 
are  still  so  abundant  that  good  shooting  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  had — therefore  these  foreign  species 
are  more  prolific  and  better  fitted  to  survive  than 
our  native  birds.  People  who  reason  in  this  way 
forget  the  widely  different  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  two  countries — the  great  size  of  the  land 
holdings  in  Great  Britain  compared  with  those 
in  this  country,  the  fact  that  trespass  laws  are 
there  strictly  enforced,  and  the  further  fact  that 
game  is  there  regarded  as  the  personal  property 
of  the  owner  of  the  land,  while  in  the  United 
States  up  to  within  a  few  years  the  game  has 
been  considered  the  property  of  whomsoever 
might  reduce  it  to  possession. 

On  one  side  of  the  water  are  large  estates  to 
which  the  public  is  not  admitted,  while  game  birds 
are  artificially  reared  and  carefully  protected 
to  prevent  destruction  by  natural  enemies,  as 
well  as  by  poachers.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
at  the  end  of  a  season  a  crop  of  game  is  har¬ 
vested  and  sold.  In  the  United  States  are  a 
series  of  small  land  holdings,  over  which,  until 
within  a  very  short  time,  everyone,  man  or  boy, 
citizen  or  alien,  was  at  liberty  to  roam  freely 
and  to  destroy  at  will.  The  game  is  left  to  re¬ 
produce  itself,  is  exposed  to  attacks  by  its  natu¬ 
ral  enemies  as  well  as  by  all  human  beings  who 
may  wish  to  take  it,  and  is  only  protected  by 
laws  which  exist  on  the  statute  books,  but  are 
inefficiently  enforced.  Here  each  gunner  wishes 
to  shoot,  and  in  practice  may  shoot,  from  day¬ 
light  to  dark,  seven  days  in  the  week.  Add  to 
this  that  a  large  portion  of  the  public  here  is 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  firearms,  and  that  we 
have  the  best  guns  and  ammunition  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  game  is  very 
scarce  in  most  sections  of  North  America. 

In  the  thickly  settled  districts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  matters  have  gone  so  far  that 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  means  by  which  a 
stock  of  birds  for  field  shooting  may  again  be 
obtained,  except  the  one  means,  which  gunners 
will  adopt  last  of  all,  the  practice  of  self-control 
in  their  shooting.  One  result  of  this  state  of 
things  is  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
men  who  formerly  followed  the  dog  afield,  and 
a  very  large  proportion  of  their  descendants, 
have  taken  to  shooting  targets  at  the  trap  for  the 
reason  that  within  the  reach  of  most  of  us  there 
are  no  birds  to  be  had. 

I  have  never  advocated  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  foreign  species  of  game,  believ¬ 
ing  that  our  native  species  answer  our  require¬ 
ments  better  than  any  foreign  birds,  and  believ¬ 
ing  also  that  there  is  great  danger  in  introducing 
exotic  species  into  any  country.  I  have  believed 
that  by  the  establishment  of  game  refuges  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  the  native  game 
might  be  preserved  and  increased  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  would  overflow  into  adjacent  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  thus  in  each  game  refuge  we 
should  have  a  permanent  source  of  supply  which 
would  at  least  prevent  the  extinction  of  species 
for  any  loca’ity.  T  feel  about  the  introduction 
of  exotic  species  much  as  does  Mr.  Brewster, 
who,  in  his  “Memoir  on  the  Birds  of  the  Cam¬ 


bridge  Region,”  says,  speaking  of  the  pheasant:' 

“From  the  standpoint  of  the  naturalist  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  most  exotic  forms  of  animal  life 
must  be  a  matter  of  regret  rather  than  of  satis¬ 
faction,  and  these  pheasants,  despite  their  unde¬ 
niable  beauty  of  form  and  coloring,  and  reported 
value  as  game,  seem  deplorably  out  of  place  in 
a  New  England  landscape.  Even  if  they  did  not 
crowd  out  our  quail  or  ruffed  grouse- — as  it  has 
been  feared  they  may — or  devastate  our  culti¬ 
vated  crops — as  they  are  already  accused  of  do¬ 
ing — it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to  expend 
the  time  and  money  which  have  been  devoted  to 
their  naturalization  in  fostering  and  increasing 
our  stock  of  native  game  birds.” 

The  turning  loose  of  foreign  birds  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  un¬ 
accustomed  and  among  conditions  more  or  less 
different  from  those  in  which  their  ancestors 
have  lived,  is  not  likely  soon  to  make  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  our  shooting.  A  few  hundred  birds 
turned  loose  in  a  township  or  a  county  would 
have  to  increase  enormously  before  they  would 
be  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  the  shooting 
good.  Everyone  killed  would  reduce  the  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  the  process  of  reproduction  would  be 
slow  and  the  final  results,  even  if  favorable, 
might  not  be  important  for  a  generation. 

Besides  this  there  are  serious  possible  dangers 
in  the  turning  loose  of  foreign  birds.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  thinking  that  these  foreign 
birds  carry  with  them  the  germs  of  certain 
diseases  to  which  they  themselves  are  immune, 
but  which  may  be  communicated  to  our  native 
birds  with  fatal  results.  It  is  believed  by  some 
investigators  that  the  domestic  fowl  carries  with 
it  the  germs  of  a  disease  which  is  fatal  to  the 
turkey,  and  to  our  quail  and  grouse,  although  the 
young  of  the  hen  do  not  suffer  from  it. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  of  the  danger 
of  introducing  into  a  new  land  an  animal,  harm¬ 
less  in  its  own  home,  but  which,  when  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  country  where  conditions  are  espe¬ 
cially  favorable  to  its  existence  and  it  finds  few 
or  no  enemies,  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  become  a  nuisance,  if  not  a  public  menace. 
The  cases  of  the  rabbit  in  Australia,  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  in  North  America,  and  of  the  mon¬ 
goose  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  at  once. 

Happily,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
the  experiment  of  hand  rearing  some  of  our 
native  game  birds  has  apparently  advanced  well 
along  the  road  to  success.'  If  it  cannot  be  said 
that  any  of  the  public  establishments  for  rear¬ 
ing  such  birds  have  been  successful  in  any  great 
degree,  it  is  yet  true  that  they  hatch  and  partly 
rear  many  birds.  Almost  always  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that  before  the  birds  reached  maturity,  cer¬ 
tainly  before  they  had  reached  the  breeding  age, 
death  in  some  form  or  other  has  overtaken 
them.  It  was  left  to  a  private  individual,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  a  New  England  university,  to  take  up 
this  matter  of  rearing  native  birds  as  a  hobby 
and  to  succeed  in  it  beyond  the  expectation  of 
anyone,  possibly  beyond  his  own  hopes.  Certain 
it  is  that  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  succeeded  in  rear¬ 
ing  from  the  egg  a  considerable  number  of 
ruffed  grouse  and  quail,  which  birds  are  no 
more  timid  and  fearful  of  the  members  of  their 
owner’s  family  than  they  are  of  their  fellow 
birds.  Not  only  are  they  tame  in  this  way,  but 
they  manifest  no  fear  whatever  of  strangers. 


Within  their  inclosures  they  carry  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  daily  life  with  the  same  uncon¬ 
cern  that  they  would  manifest  if  they  were  hid¬ 
den  in  the  depths  of  one  of  their  native  swamps, 
and  this  whether  human  beings  are  in  the  vicinity 
or  not.  Broods  of  quail  which  Prof.  Hodge  has 
reared  and  turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves 
will  come  at  his  whistle,  flying  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  expecting  to  be  fed. 

Gradually  legislators  are  awakening  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  scarcity  of  bird  life  about  us,  and  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  invaluable  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  birds  for  agriculture.  It  has  taken 
the  public  a  long  time  to  begin  to  comprehend 
what  these  services  mean,  and  it  is  yet,  standing 
only  at  the  threshold  of  this  knowledge.  But 
having  made  this  small  beginning  our  faith  may 
be  strong  that  this  interest  will  increase,  and 
that  before  long  the  birds  will  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  natural  resource  of  this  country  which 
should  be  conserved. 

In  a  number  of  the  States  and  Provinces  the 
law  now  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  spring 
shooting;  that  non-game  birds  shall  not  be  killed 
nor  their  nests  and  eggs  disturbed,  and  that  the 
shooting  seasons  shall  be  short — not  more  than 
two,  or  at  most  three  months.  In  some  States 
the  laws  provide  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
birds  may  be  taken  during  one  day  or  during 
one  season.  This  provision  should  obtain  every¬ 
where,  as  well  as  the  now  very  generally  accepted 
view  that  game  birds  shall  not  be  sold.  In  many 
States  we  have  excellent  laws  which,  however, 
lack  something  of  satisfactory  enforcement. 


Our  Friend  the  Fox. 

No  doubt  it  would  surprise  most  sportsmen 
to  be  told  that  fox  hunting  depends  on  mice. 
Nevertheless  this  is  true.  The  vast  population 
of  mice  in  England — it  has  been  calculated  that 
there  is  a  mouse  to  every  square  yard  in  the 
country — form  the  staple  food  of  all  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey. 

Every  carnivorous  animal  from  the  fox  to  the 
shrew  preys  upon  the  mouse,  but  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  owl  the  fox  is  the  keenest 
mouser  of  them  all.  In  his  infancy  the  fox 
learns  to  hunt  by  the  pursuit  of  field  mice,  which 
the  vi£en  partly  maims  for  the  purpose,  and  all 
through  his  life  the  fox  makes  mice  one  of  the 
staples  of  his  diet. 

He  hunts  them  as  much  by  the  keenness  of 
his  hearing  as  by  the  acuteness  of  his  nose.  A 
faint  rustle  in  the  leaves,  a  tiny  squeak  scarcely 
perceptible  to  our  duller  ears,  a  lightning 
pounce  and  the  prey  is  secured,  to  be  devoured 
there  and  then,  or  in  the  breeding  season  to 
be  carried  back  to,  the  cubs. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  foxes  live  on 
rabbits,  fowls  and  pheasants,  but  these  are  but 
'a  small  part  of  the  dietary  of  the  fox.  Indeed, 
if  foxes  were  as  destructive  as  they  have  the 
credit  of  being  in  the  poultry  yard  and  the 
game  preserve  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
fowls  or  to  preserve  pheasants  at  all. 

If,  as  is  calculated,  jj, 000  foxes  are  killed  by 
hounds  every  year  in  Great  Britain  and  at  least 
as  many  more  are  destroyed  by  keepers  and 
other  enemies,  it  is  probable  that  in  September 
in  each  year  there  are  something  like  50,000 
foxes  in  the  country. — Baily’s  Magazine. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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The  Outlaw  Buffalo. 

Many  of  those  who  last  week  read  Forest 
and  Stream’s  mention  of  the  plan  by  Canadian 
officials  and  others  to  go  to  Montana  and  hunt 
and  kill  the  outlaw  buffalo,  which  Michel  Pablo 
found  himself  unable  to  capture  and  deliver, 
probably  asked  themselves,  “What  about  the 
law?”  The  Montana  statutes  absolutely  protect 
moose,  bison,  caribou,  antelope  and  beaver,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  authorities  to  enforce 
its  statutes. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Pablo  herd  of 
buffalo  was  told  in  detail  in  Forest  and  Stream 
eight  years  ago.  They  are  descendants  of  calves 
captured  in  1877  by  a  halfbreed  Indian  on  the 
plains  of  Montana,  and  are  the  undoubted  prop¬ 
erty  of  M.  Pablo,  to  keep  or  to  kill,  to  sell  or 
to  give  away.  There  was  no  question  about  this 
so  long  as  the  animals  were  under  fence,  or  in 
charge  of  herders — as  in  fact  they  have  been 
almost  continuously  for  many  years  until  the 
herd  was  scattered  by  the  efforts  to  capture  and 
deliver  them  to  the  Canadian  authorities.  As  a 
result  of  this  scattering  many  of  the  buffalo 
took  to  the  rough  hills  and  have  been  and  are 
absolutely  out  of  reach.  In  Forest  and  Stream 
of  July  10,  1909,  we  said: 

“While  the  Pablo  herd  of  buffalo  in  Montana 
was  last  year  rounded  up  in  part,  and  in  part 
delivered  to  its  purchaser,  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment,  there  was  still  a  portion  not  gathered,  and 
as  we  were  then  informed,  not  likely  to  be  gath¬ 
ered.  It  was  known  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
of  the  buffalo  sold  and  intended  to  be  delivered 
there  were  150  or  200  head  that  were  absolute 
outlaws,  without  fear  or  respect  for  horse,  man, 
rope  or  fence.  It  was  impossible  to  handle  these 
bison.  They  were  ready  to  fight  any  one  who 
attempted  to  drive  them,  or  if  they  ran  they 
went  so  fast  and  so  far  that  they  could  not  be 
overtaken,  or  if  overtaken  and  roped,  they  threw 
the  horse  and  his  rider  and  went  off  with  the 
rope.  It  was  stated  that  at  one  time  last  year 
it  looked  as  if  the  buffalo  could  not  be  gathered 
for  shipping.  A  train  was  expected  to  carry 
away  200  head,  at  a  time  when  only  sixty-nine 
had  been  corraled. 

“After  this  train  was  loaded,  efforts  to  gather 
the  remaining  buffalo  failed.  The  best  riders  on 
the  Flathead  reservation  had  so  many  falls  and 
made  so  many  failures  that  they  gave  up  the 
work  and  refused  to  ride  for  the  buffalo.  Word 
was  sent  across  the  mountains  to  the  best  riders 
on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  reservation  and  a  num¬ 
ber  were  gathered  there  to  do  the  work.  Some 
weeks  since  it  was  announced  that  the  roundup 
had  begun,  and  that  soon  all  the  Pablo  buffalo 
would  have  left  the  United  States  except  those 
that  he  had  arranged  to  retain — twelve  head  of 
full-blooded  cows  and  two  full-blooded  bulls. 
The  statement  made  those  aware  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  smile  a  little,  and  they  were  not  greatly 
surprised  to  see  recently  another  statement  de¬ 
claring  that  a  second  attempt  by  the  Canadians 
to  load  the  Pablo  bison  for  shipment  to  the 
Dominion  resulted  in  the  corraling  of  170  head, 
or  about  half  the  number  of  bisons  purchased 
and  taken  away  last  year.  The  work  of  round¬ 
ing  up  is  reported  to  have  been  hard,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  bison  repeatedly  broke  through  the 
fences  and  that  many  escaped  to  the  hills.  It 
is  added  that  the  attempt  to  gather  the  buffalo 
has  been  abandoned  and  that  the  remainder  of 


the  herd  will  be  presented  to  the  United  States 
by  Canada. 

“This  statement  may  be  received  with  skepti¬ 
cism,  though  the  Dominion  Government  might 
perhaps  be  willing  to  transfer  its  contract  with 
Pablo  to  the  United  States  Government  or  some¬ 
one  representing  it.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  of  the  remaining  Pablo  buffalo 
will  ever  be  transported  from  the  range  they 
have  so  long  occupied.  If  they  or  part  of  them 
could  be  transferred  to  the  neighboring  Montana 
National  Bison  Reservation  it  would  be  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance.  They  will  always  do 
well  in  this  region.  These  buffalo  are  likely  to 
end  their  days  in  the  land  of  their  birth- — a  band 
of  outlaws.” 

Ihis  question,  as  to  whether  these  outlaw  buf¬ 
falo  are  wild  or  tame,  has  occurred  to  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  one  of  whom,  Charles 
Schatzlein,  of  Butte,  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  to  make  complaint  to  the  State  authori¬ 
ties  in  regard  to  the  attempt  to  kill  all  these 
buffalo  by  other  than  their  owner.  The  State 
game  warden,  Henry  Avare,  took  up  the  matter 
at  once  and  applied  to  Attorney-General  Galen, 
asking  him  what  was  the  status  of  these  outlaw 
buffalo.  Mr.  Avare  is  disposed  to  regard  them 
as  wild  buffalo,  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
as  other  wild  game,  and  the  attorney-general 
has  rendered  an  opinion  that  if  the  Pablo  buffalo 
cannot  be  captured — if  they  cannot  be  reduced 
to  possession  by  their  presumed  owner — they  will 
be  regarded  as  wild  animals,  will  come  under  the 
State  game  laws  and  so  must  be  protected  by 
the  State  authority. 

The  question  is  a  very  nice  one  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  has  never  before  come  up  in  the  same 
form.  If  Pablo  should  take  the  matter  to  the 
courts,  as  he  well  might  do  since  the  money  in¬ 
volved  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  the  argu¬ 
ment  and  the  decision  would  be  very  interesting 
and  instructive. 

It  may  be  conceived  that  Pablo  would  be  act¬ 
ing  wholly  within  his  rights  if  he  were  to  start 
out  with  a  gun  and  devote  himself  to  the  killing 
of  these  animals.  Certainly  his  rights  in  them 
differ  very  widely  from  those  of  a  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  wild  game,  and  these  rights  cannot 
be  ignored.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  and  sportsmen  and  game  pro¬ 
tectors  everywhere  will  watch  for  further  news 
of  the  matter. 


The  Warner  Case. 

John  P.  Warner  died  in  Flower  Hospital, 
New  York  city,  on  Nov.  3,  aged  twenty-eight 
3'ears,  from  the  effects  of  knife  wounds  and 
clubbing.  It  was  on  Oct.  31  that  Mr.  Warner, 
dressed  in  shooting  clothes  and  carrying  his  gun 
in  its  case,  was  walking  from  his  office  toward 
the  Pennsylvania  station,  where  he  was  to  take 
a  train  for  the  Long  Island  wildfowl  waters. 
He  was  stopped  by  men  supposed  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  those  engaged  in  the  expressmen’s 
strike  and  who  mistook  him  for  a  strike  breaker. 
His  gun  was  taken  from  him,  he  was  badly 
beaten,  stabbed  several  times  and  left  on  the 
street.  After  a  time  he  made  his  way  to  one 
of  the  traffic  policemen,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
to  Flower  Hospital. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Pheasant  and  Partridge  Rearing 
in  Britain. 

Nowhere  has  the  rearing  under  domestication 
of  birds  that  were  originally  wild  been  carried 
so  far  as  in  Great  Britain.  The  reason  for  this 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  the  Englishman’s 
love  of  sport  and  in  the  efforts  carried  on  for 
generations  of  people  to  provide  birds  to  satisfy 
this  craving  for  sport.  While  in  the  United 
States  we  have  been  trying  to  rear  game  birds 
for  only  three  or  four  years,  in  Great  Britain 
they  have  been  doing  it  for  three  or  four  gen¬ 
erations.  During  this  time  they  have  gained  a 
vast  fund  of  experience  which  we  wholly  lack, 
and  they  rear  more  wild  birds  to  the  acre  than 
are  produced  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The 
work  of  rearing  them  has  been  reduced  to  an 
actual  system  and  as  much  attention  is  given  to 
it  as  to  any  other  branch  of  farming.  Keepers 
know  just  about  how  much  their  young  birds 
should  cost  them,  and  if  the  cost  runs  over  their 
estimates,  they  wish  to  know  the  reason  why. 

Here  in  this  country  pheasant  rearing  has  be¬ 
come  to  some  extent  an  industry,  but  it  has 
never  been  carried  on  with  such  success  that 
the  birds  became  at  all  cheap.  The  artificial 
propagation  of  the  European  partridge  has  not 
up  to  this  time  been  practiced  in  the  United 
States. 

At  some  points  in  Pennsylvania  and  especially 
at  Blooming  Grove  Park  great  success  has  been 
had  in  rearing  pheasants,  and  in  Illinois  and 
Colorado  there  are  said  to  be  game  parks  or 
farms  which  have  been  very  successful,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  secure  on  these  subjects  any  but 
the  most  general  information. 

On  many  estates  in  Great  Britain  great  num¬ 
bers  of  wild  pheasants  are  reared  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  wholly  natural.  It  is  said  that 
on  one  estate  where  the  surroundings  are  espe¬ 
cially  favorable,  with  large  woods,  good  feeding 
grounds  and  abundance  of  water,  as  many  as 
3,500  wild-bred  pheasants  are  shot  each  year  out 
of  a  total  bag  of  5,000  birds.  A  case  such  as 
this  is,  however,  exceptional,  and  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  artificial  breeding  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  There  are  farms  which  make  it  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  supplying  pheasant’s  eggs — eggs  which 
are  productive — and  the  cost  of  rearing  these 
birds  comes  back  to  the  owner  in  the  autumn 
when  his  birds  go  to  market.  The  object  then 
is  to  rear  as  many  pheasants  as  possible  for  the 
money  put  into  the  plant,  and  pheasants  which 
are  good  and  strong  birds.  On  many  estates  the 
rearing  of  birds  has  been  so  reduced  to  a  system 
that  it  is  treated  absolutely  as  a  commercial 
business,  and  in  many  cases  is  a  profitable  part 
of  the  farming  on  the  estate. 

At  such  places,  before  the  shooting  season  be¬ 
gins,  say  about  the  first  of  October,  the  hen 
pheasants  are  caught  and  put  in  a  large  pen  and 
are  kept  there  until  the  approach  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  say  about  the  first  of  March.  Here 
the  birds  are  especially  fed,  with  soft  food  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  with  dry  mixed 
grain.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be  well 
fed  and  that  all  the  food  that  is  offered  to  them 
should  be  consumed. 

About  the  first  of  March  the  hens  are  sepa¬ 
rated  and  are  transferred  to  smaller  pens,  each 
one  holding  about  twenty  hens  and  five  or  six 
cocks.  The  birds’  wings  are  clipped  so  that  they 

(Continued  on  page  792.) 


The  Capture  of  the  Big  Shark. 

On  a  bitter  cold  clay  in  January  last  I  was 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  ducking  blind  away  down 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  mighty  nigh, 
as  my  guide  remarked,  “de  las’  steppin’  off  place” 
on  bleak  Cape  Charles.  The  wind  was  whistling 
out  of  the  northwest  with  a  sting  and  an  occas¬ 
ional  flurry  of  snow  that  made  one  long  for  the 
comfort  of  the  old  box  stove  in  the  ducking 
shanty  a  few  miles  away;  but  I  was  after  the 
seductive  but  wary  broadbill  that  frequent  those 
lonely  shores  in  the  winter  time  and — cold  or  no 
cold — intented  to  have  some. 

Nibbling  tenderly  at  my  frozen  luncheon,  while 
keeping  a  sharp  but  watery  eye  out  for  a  possi¬ 
ble  shot,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  Joe,  my 
guide,  in  his  soft  Southern  voice  drawl  out  on 
the  frosty  air:  “Yas,  sah !  I  done  tole  yo’  whar 


man  friend,  Thomas  O’Kane,  Jr.,  to  join  our 
forces,  and  it  was  lucky  we  did  so,  since  it  was 
upon  his  own  private  hook  that  the  great  shark, 
of  which  I  am  going  to  write,  was  eventually 
taken. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  of  August 
found  our  trio  boarding  the  midnight  train  for 
Cheriton,  Va.  About  five  the  next  morning  we 
were  told  that  “Dis  yere  next  stop,  Cheriton, 
sah !  Dere’s  whar  you-all  gets  off,”  and  off  we 
got,  thankful  to  climb  into  the  waiting  bus  that 
was  to  convey  us  to  the  home  of  our  guides  at 
Oyster,  Va.  A  jolly  reunion  and  a  jollier  meal 
followed  our  arrival,  after  which  a  rush  was 
made  for  Captain  Will’s  fine  power  boat,  and 
when  guns  and  provisions  had  been  stowed  away 
we  churned  for  our  home  destination,  the  duck¬ 
ing  shanty,  down  the  bay. 

On  arrival  city  clothes  were  exchanged  for 


ing  hooks  attached  to  chains  and  heavy  sea  lines 
strewn  on  the  seats  and  flooring,  ready,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  to  jump  and  jab  themselves  into 
any  and  everything.  I  stepped  gingerly  around 
the  nearest  hook  and  settled  myself  down  to 
enjoy  every  detail.  The  cheery  voice  of  Joe,  as 
he  hoisted  the  sail,  and  the  rattle  and  swish  of 
canvas  and  gear  were  like  music  to  my  ears  as 
the  smart  old  boat  got  under  way  and  heeled  to 
the  breeze.  A  spin  of  perhaps  a  mile,  and  up 
in  the  wind  she  came.  Splash  went  the  mud 
hook,  and  we  were  just  abeam  of  “dat  ar  old 
red  buoy  ’way  ova  yander.” 

The  big  hooks  were  baited  with  splendid  weak- 
fish,  two  or  more  to  each  hook,  dropped  over  in 
forty  feet  of  swift-running  tide  water,  and  the 
big  sharks  were  invited  to  come  along  and  have 
some  and  welcome.  For  quite  a  while  I  really 
expected  a  tremendous  yank  at  any  moment,  but 


The  Jack  Curlew  Blind. 


ON  THE  CAPE  CHARLES  GROUNDS. 


The  Shark  and  Its  Captors. 


yo’  kin  hab  good  gunnin’  down  yere  widout 
freezin’  to  death  as  dis  yere  is.  Pack  up  dat 
ar  ole  gun  ob  yo’s  an’  mosey  long  down  dis  yere 
way  'long  ’bout,  say,  de  fust  week  cum  naixt 
August,  an’  tuk  a  whack  at  dem  big  jack  curlew 
birds  an’  de  yaller  laigs  and  black  bres’  plover 
an’  willets ;  right  smart  lot  dem  big  birds  yere. 
An’  den,  good  lan’,  dat  shark  fishin’ !  Whoof ! 
Dat’s  de  time;  dat’s  de  sho’  ’nuff  time  for  all 
de  wild  ’citement  you  folks  want.  See  that  ar 
ole  red  buoy  way  ova  yander?  Yas,  sah;  dat’s 
de  one  right  on  de  aidge  o’  de  channel.  Dat’s 
de  place  whar  de  ole  he-debbils  run  on  de  flood 
tide.  Lan’  sakes !  ’Long  dis  yere  boat,  I  reckon ; 
some  a  sight  longer  maybe,  an’  dey’s  shore  ’nuff 
pizen-wicked ;  ’deed  dey  is  —  Lordy !  I  done 
tackle  many  a  one  in  ma  day.  I  knows  what 
dey  is.” 

Well,  thought  I,  blowing  on  my  almost  frozen 
fingers,  that  certainly  sounds  good  to  me.  Later, 
finding  that  Joe  had  not  exaggerated  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  really  excellent  sport,  on  my  return 
home  I  sought  out  my  old  gunning  chum,  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Halgren.  of  New  York,  who  eagerly 
agreed  to  take  a  chance,  and  we  laid  our  plans 
accordingly.  We  also  invited  a  devoted  sports- 
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shooting  rigs,  and  all  hands  were  soon  off  for 
the  curlew  blinds.  The  day,  however,  was  much 
too  warm  and  the  hour  too  advanced  for  good 
shooting,  but  I  managed  to  kill  enough  jacks  to 
convince  me  that  so  far  at  least  Joe  had  told 
me  no  fairy  tale  that  cold  winter’s  day. 

Poling  back  to  the  house  at  noon — for  dinner 
and  to  rest  awhile — I  found  the  others  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  prospects,  and  it  was  with  a 
great  sigh  of  contentment  that  I  sat  down  in 
my  old  rocking  chair.  Ah,  me,  how  good  it 
seemed  to  be  again  under  that  hospitable  roof 
after  all  that  strenuous  activity;  to  stretch  one’s 
aching  limbs  in  solid  comfort,  and  to  recall  the 
memories  of  the  famous  days  spent  on  the  bay — 
days  when  the  brant  and  geese  and  broadbills 
gave  us  sport  that  kings  might  envy  and  never 
enjoy,  and  I  was  rapidly  falling  into  a  delicious 
retrospection,  oblivious  of  my  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings,  when  someone  shouted.  "Hey,  there ! 
Wake  up !  No  snoozin’ !  All  aboard  for  the 
batteau  and  the  sharks.” 

With  a  start  I  collected  my  wandering  wits 
and  joined  the  boys  as  they  poled  their  way  down 
channel  to  the  waiting  batteau.  Climbing  over 
the  rail  I  viewed  with  wonder  many  fierce  look¬ 


nothing  happened,  and  at  length  I  sought  the 
comfort  offered  by  a  pile  of  oilskins  and  canvas 
jackets  next  to  the  centerboard,  and  lazily 
stretching  myself  out  I  watched  with  sleepy 
eyes  my  old  chums  as,  with  pipes  aglow,  they 
fished  and  whispered  of  sharks  and  their  savage 
ways. 

I  was  suddenly  and  most  violently  awakened 
to  the  startling  fact  that  my  line  was  whizzing 
like  a  mad  thing  over  the  rail,  fairly  humming 
a  song  as  it  flew,  and  they  tell  me  that  for  a 
man  of  my  age  I  exhibited  remarkable  agility 
for  two  or  three  seconds’  time,  trying  to  catch 
that  elusive  line.  Judging  from  the  way  my 
poor  back  ached  the  next  morning  they  may  have 
been  right. 

I  finally  seized  the  line  and  had  a  great  time 
hauling  and  jerking  and  bracing,  until  at  last 
I  brought  to  the  surface — plunging  and  fighting 
mad — a  baby  blue-fin  shark,  about  four  feet  long, 
but  400  in  ferocity,  and  then  had  to  pose  while 
the  cameras  clicked  in  happy  unison.  After  such 
a  good  beginning  it  looked  as  though  something 
in  the  way  of  a  big  one  was  due. 

I  was  making  my  way  back  to  the  oilskin 
couch  when  crash,  smash,  bang,  sounded  in  my 
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startled  ears,  and  down  with  an  uproar  of  yells 
and  confusion  Tom  fell  from  his  stand  on  the 
seat  in  the  stern,  his  arms  stretched  straight  out, 
rigid  as  iron  bars  with  the  sudden  strain,  but 
game  as  a  pebble.  He  held  the  line,  burning  its 
way  through  his  fingers  as  with  mad  haste  we 
jumped  to  his  aid.  “Doc”  and  Joe  got  to  him, 
but  I  fell,  mixed  up,  in  the  oilskins,  gear  or 
other  tackle,  but  I  grabbed  the  rifle,  and  kick¬ 
ing  myself  free  sprang  to  the  rail. 

What  a  fight  was  on!  At  last  the  very  hope 
and  wish  of  all  those  days  was  really  gratified, 
and  the  men,  grim,  with  pale  set  faces  and  blaz¬ 
ing  eyes  braced  back  on  that  line  to  do  or  die. 

“Hold  hard,  boys !  H-o-l-d  him  ha-rd  !  'Steady, 
Doc;  ste-a-dy,  for  heaven’s  sake!  Give  him  no 
slack;  hang  to  him.”  In  perfect  unison  those 
game  men  stood  braced  and  solid,  every  muscle 
tense,  swinging  and  lurching  to  the  vast  unseen 
power  below  that  moved  them,  but  gained  not 
an  inch.  Slowly  they  drew  the  monster  in  until 
— it  seemed  an  age  to  me — at  last  we  saw  the 
great  shark’s  outline,  dimly  swaying  upward,  a 
ghostly  fearsome  shape,  SO'  big  and  long  and 
startling  in  its  appearance  of  awful  strength 
that  involuntarily  the  rifle  came  to  my  shoulder 
and  my  nerves  cried  out  aloud.  Breaking  through 
the  swirl  of  foaming  water  the  great  dorsal  fin 
and  huge  spotted  back  gleamed  in  the  sun.  An 
instant  more  and  crash  against  the  boat’s  side 
struck  the  monstrous  head,  and  its  fang-like 
teeth  snapped  and  ripped,  and  the  awful  jaws 
closed  with  sickening  force.  The  sinewy  arms 
held,  and  with  horror,  fear,  glee,  pluck  and  above 
all  mad  exultation  on  every  grim  face,  I  heard 
above  the  din,  as  in  a  dream,  “Shoot,  man!” 
The  rifle  in  my  shaking  hands  rang  out.  The 
waters  churned  with  the  last  sweep  of  the  power¬ 
ful  tail,  the  great  head  went  slowly  down,  and 
the  body  rolled  easily  on  its  side  to  rise  and 
fall  as  gently  as  the  velvet  sea  weed  in  the  tide. 
All  that  savage,  fearful  strength  was  gone ;  that 
wild  ferocity  gone  in  an  instant  with  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  finger. 

So  calm  and  peaceful  now  that  with  wonder¬ 
ing  eyes  we  stood  breathless,  watching,  unable 
for  the  moment  to  realize  that  the  fight  was  won. 
But  in  a  flash  the  reaction  came ;  the  relief,  to 
be  able  to  sit  down,  to  yell  our  loudest,  and  to 
hug  each  other  and  slap  game  old  Tom  on  the 
back,  and  to  shake  hands  with  modest  Joe  and 
to  hear  his  soft  voice: 

“  ’Deed,  I  tole  yo^  so.  Des  yere  ole  he  deb- 
bils  pizen  savage ;  ’deed  dey  is.” 

It  was  joy  enough  for  everyone.  Who  would 
not  go  fishing  for  such  as  he. 

Sail  was  hoisted  and  our  prize  towed  proudly 
home  to  be  hauled  ashore  and  gloated  over  and 
wondered  at  and  pictured  to  our  hearts’  content, 
to  show  for  years  to  come  the  victory  we  had 
won  over  the  tiger  of  the  seas. 

Joseph  E.  Jameson. 


The  Anglers’  Casting  Club  of  Chicago. 

Chicago.  Ill.,  Nov.  t. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  sent  you  the  general  averages  of 
scores  made  at  our  club  contests  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  iqio  and  find  I  have  made  one  error  by 
crediting  L.  N.  Place  with  only  98.02  instead  of 
98.20,  which  is  his  correct  score.  Mr.  Place  is 
entitled  to  second  place  and  J.  T.  Hartley  drops 
to  third  place  with  his  score  of  98.07. 

E.  M.  Town,  Sec’y. 


Week-End  Rambles. 


III. — Her  First  Big  Trout. 

The  memory  of  the  big  trout  you  lost  or  the 
two  or  three  the  other  fellow  captured,  under 
your  very  nose,  and  his  flushed  face  and  tri¬ 
umphant  glance  when  he  chanced  to  look  in 
your  direction  during  the  struggle,  will  outlive 
the  remembrances  of  a  hundred  successes.  You 
may  return  home  tired,  hungry  and  elated  with 
your  trip  in  spite  of  an  empty  creel,  fully  re¬ 
solved  to  forget  your  misfortune;  to  literally 
bury  it  in  work,  which,  for  the  time  being  has 
been  robbed  of  its  dread  monotony  by  the  clear, 
buoyant  air  of  the  trout  stream,  but  sooner  or 
later,  when  the  brain  begins  to  fag,  recurring 
recollections  of  this  big  one  or  that  fisher¬ 
man’s  catch  will  kindle  a  mysterious,  impelling 
fervency  which  in  the  end  will  move  you  to 
return  to  the  haunts  of  the  trout. 

That  there  were  big  trout  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  long  northeast  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  had  been  proven  and  an  ever¬ 
present  desire  to  do  battle  with  one  of  the 
superb  creatures  prompted  our  return  to  that 
region.  A  week’s  rain  had  changed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  stream.  The  water  was  clear,  but 
the  prolonged  downpour  had  swelled  the  creek 
from  bank  to  bank,  and  increased  the  current 
far  beyond  its  normal  velocity.  The  sky  was 
overcast  and  threatening,  and  taken  altogether, 
conditions  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  the 
clear,  bright  day  of  our  previous  trip,  which 
had  held  out  so  much*  of  promise  yet  proved  so 
devoid  of  results. 

The  Susquehanna  valley  was  redolent  with 
verdant  freshness.  The  atmosphere  was  pure 
and  wholesome,  but  throughout  our  walk  I 
feared  a  sudden  change  that  would  react  on  the 
fishing,  for  I  believe  the  trout  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  atmospherical  conditions. 

In  strict  observance  of  the  fly-caster’s  golden 
rule — dark  flies  for  light  days  and  light  flies 
for  dark  days — we  commenced  fishing  with  light 
flies.  To  my  surprise  trout  rose  at  nearly  every 
cast,  especially  for  one  of  those  gaudy,  nameless 
freaks  fishermen  persist  in  buying  without  rea¬ 
son  or  justification,  and  which  I  had  determined 
to  experiment  with. 

Sportsmen  who  have  the  welfare  of  fishing 
at  heart  should  refrain  from  taking  trout  until 
they  have  attained  a  length  of  at  least  eight 
inches  and  have  had  a  chance  to  spawn  and  de¬ 
velop  their  fighting  ability.  The  little  fellows 
were  so  persistent  that  we  soon  discarded  light 
flies  for  the  coachman  and  silvern-doctor,  two 
of  the  best  lures  for  all-around  trout  fishing, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  prove  less  attrac¬ 
tive.  Because  we  had  used  these  flies  on  our 
previous  unsuccessful  trip.  My  Lady  was  some¬ 
what  skeptical  as  to  their  merits,  but  she  had 
yet  to  learn  in  the  great  school  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  many  minor  things  pertaining  to  trout 
fishing.  Old  Abe  Ball  once  described  trout  to 
My  Lady  as  “fish  critters  with  cussed  unsartin’ 
notions.”  The  truth  of  his  homely  statement  was 
borne  home  shortly  after  we  had  changed  our 
flies.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards  further  down 
the  stream  My  Lady  cast  into  a  broad  deep 
pool  gouged  from  the  gravelly  bank  by  spring 
freshets  and  the  water  swirled  and  boiled  with 
the  rudden  rush  of  a  big  square-tail,  who  made 
no  attempt  to  snatch  the  fly.  Again  and  again 


she  cast  with 'the  utmost  care,  and  each  time 
he  playfully  vaulted  over  the  flies.  Finally  My 
Lady  marched  indignantly  away. 

The  trout  suddenly  ceased  to  rise.  Obviously 
there  was  no  change  in  the  atmosphere  to  re¬ 
flect  on  the  sport,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  evolve 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  For  two  hours  I 
sought  to  solve  the  riddle  and  was  on  the  point 
of  suggesting  that  we  push  on  to  town  for  our 
pack  and  proceed  to  our  former  campsite,  when 
a  brighter  ray  of  hope  loomed  up  in  the  bushes 
ahead  of  us  in  the  person  of  one  of  those  in¬ 
corrigible  village  idlers  that  haunt  the  trout 
streams  of  a  civilized  country  side.  He  was 
tall  and  lank.  His  bony  hands  bristled  with 
coarse  sandy  hair  and  his  huge  feet  were  en¬ 
cased  in  shoes  a  tramp  would  have  scorned. 
His  small  head,  perched  upon  a  spindle  neck 
was  innocent  of  hair  except  for  a  few  scraggly, 
unkempt  locks  about  his  ears,  while  a  wide 
mouth  and  a  long  thin  nose,  watery  eyes  and 
an  old  blue  cotton  umbrella  fastened  to  his 
back  further  emphasized  his  striking  physical 
features  and  gave  him  a  startling,  malicious  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Intent  upon  his  fishing,  the  idler  scarcely 
noticed  our  approach  until  we  were  well  upon 
him. 

“What  luck?”  I  called. 

“Wal.  I  most  alius  gets  a  few  when  I  come 
down  hereabouts,”  he  drawled,  staring  at  My 
Lady  in  open-eyed  astonishment.  The  presence 
of  a  woman  angler  was  so  unusual  that  his 
customary  sang-froid  nearly  deserted  him,  but 
under  My  Lady’s  reassuring  smile  he  quickly  re¬ 
covered  his  composure,  and  bashfully  tucking 
his  battered  hat  beneath  his  arm,  he  bowed  low 
in  an  old-fashioned  curtsy,  requesting  that  we 
inspect  his  catch,  six  brace  of  trout.  He  was 
using  two  silver  doctors,  weighted  with  split 
shot,  and  drawing  them  beneath  the  surface  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  small  minnows. 

Putting  a  good  half  mile  between  us,  I  put 
two  silver-doctors  on  a  nine-foot  leader,  and 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  old  mill,  where 
My  Lady  had  brought  the  big  brown  to  the 
surface  on  our  previous  trip,  I  had  taken  a  half- 
dozen  fair  trout.  My  Lady  was  not  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  she  hurried  to  the  old  mill  pool. 
She  hooked  him  on  the  first  cast,  and  he  leaped 
twice  in  quick  succession,  then  circling  the 
pool,  dashed  for  the  outlet,  and  raced  down 
over  a  long  stretch  of  shallow  rifts.  By  his 
agility  he  gained  an  advantage  over  My  Lady 
and  narrowed  the  question  of  his  capture  down 
to  her  ability  to  keep  pace  with  him  until  he 
reached  the  deep  pool  below. 

Her  predicament  was  a  pretty  one.  The  reel 
was  paying  out  yard  after  yard  of  line.  To 
scramble  up  the  steep  bank  was  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  Her  only  clear  course  was  to  follow  the 
creek  bed.  Hampered  by  wet  skirts,  she  made 
her  way  down  the  center  of  the  channel,  slip¬ 
ping,  stumbling,  while  she  bent  every  energy  to 
regain  her  line.  Once  she  plunged  waist-deep 
in  a  pot  hole,  but  plowed  through  it  without 
losing  her  balance.  In  the  pool  the  fish  halted 
and  lay  close  to  the  bottom.  A  quick  sharp 
lift  and  he  took  to  circling,  then  he  started  up 
stream,  and  when  My  Lady  gave  him  the  butt, 
he  leaped  from  the  water  and  landed  flopping 
on  the  gravelly  bank  at  her  feet. 

It  was  a  pretty  ending  for  a  day’s  sport,  and 
as  soon  as  My  Lady  had  recovered  from  her 
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exertions,  we  hurried  to  the  express  office  for 
our  pack  and  pushed  on  to  our  campsite.  Over 
the  camp-fire  we  dried  our  clothing  and  cooked 
our  meal,  expecting  to  continue  fishing  for  an 
hour  before  dark,  but  instead  we  sat  on  a 
blanket  in  the  firelight  and  talked  until  the  dew 
forced  us  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  tent. 

Sunday  morning  we  were  so  comfortable  that 
we  resolved  to  forego  our  fishing  plans  and 
spend  the  day  quietly  in  camp. 

C.  S.  Shafer. 


Cuban  Streams  to  be  Stocked  With  Trout 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Havana  Post  says : 

To  Dr.  Frank  Menocal,  the  popular  chief  of 
the  immigration  department,  who  is  a  devoted 
angler,  may  be  due  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Cuban  rivers  are  to  be  stocked  with  American 
trout  that  will  furnish  great  sport  for  fishermen. 

On  board  the  Hatuey,  of  the  Cuban  Navy, 
which  is  now  in  Bath,  Me.,  being  thoroughly  re¬ 
paired,  there  are  special  tanks  being  constructed 
which  will  be  loaded  with  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  great  American  finny  tribe,  and  these  will 
be  brought  to  Cuba  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
Dr.  Menocal. 

Dr.  Menocal  recently  visited  parts  of  the 
Almendares  River  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
a  good  part  of  that  river  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  selected  that  part  which  lies  between  Mazorra 
asylum  and  the  Vento  water  works. 


Commissioner  Miles’  Statement. 

The  new  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game  in 
Indiana,  George  W.  Miles,  has  been  misquoted 
in  reference  to  a  proposition  he  has  made  re¬ 
garding  the  fishing  in  that  State,  hence  the  has 
given  the  following  statement  to  the  press: 

There  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  the  good  will  of 
the  farmers  and  others  who  live  about  our  lakes  and 
streams,  without  some  moral  support  from  whom  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  my  department  to  effectually  do 
its  work,  and  it  is  their  interests  the  proposed  new  law 
will  be  intended  to  serve.  They  are  not  to  be  required 
to  pay  license  fees.  But  there  are  many  who  go  out 
from  the  cities  to  thj  lakes  and  streams  every  year  and 
take  the  fish  out  of  them  without  paying  anything  into 
the  fund  used  to  replenish  them,  and  these  are  the  ones 
the  law  will  be  intended  to  apply  to. 

Nobody  will  be  required  to  pay  a  license  who  does  not 
fish  outside  the  county  in  which  he  lives.  Nor  will 
women  and  children — persons  under  twenty-one  years  old 
— be  taxed.  And  one  who  has  a  hunter’s  license  will  not 
need  another  to  permit  him  to  fish. 

With  the  money  paid  by  the  annual  city  visitors  we 
could  establish  brooderies  and  employ  sufficient  men  to 
fill  the  lakes  and  streams  with  bass  for  them,  so  that 
their  vacations  would  be  much  more  enjoyable,  and  the 
dollar  each  one  of  them  would  pay  to  us  would  be  the 
best  money  spent  for  his  outing.  And  the  farmers  and 
country  people  would  have  the  benefit  all  the  year  of  the 
improved  fishing  at  no.  expense  to  themselves. 

I  have  believed  that  such  a  law  would  meet  the  approval 
of  the  country  people,  one  of  Whom  I  am.  If  it  will  not, 
however,  and  will  cause  them  to  antagonize  me,  I  will 
drop  it,  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  the  good  will  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  these  people  that  I  want,  first  of  everything.  I 
would  like  to  have  them  write  me  in  regard  to  the  matter. 


Angling  Books. 

Books  on  angling  comprise  a  large  portion  of 
all  those  to  be  sold  on  Nov.  14-16  by  the  Mer- 
win-Clayton  Sales  Company  of  this  city.  The 
collection  is  a  private  one.  Contained  in  it  are 
a  great  many  modern  as  well  as  old  books  on 
fishing,  among  them  more  than  seventy  different 
editions  of  Izaak  Walton’s  “Compleat  Angler.” 


The  Black  Bass  of  the  Illinois. 

Rock  Island,  Ill.,  Nov.  2. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Although  comparatively  unknown  as 

a  bait-casting  region  for  black  bass,  the  Illinois 
River  has  greater  possibilities  for  sport  of  the 
highest  character  than  many  of  the  much  adver¬ 
tised  resorts  of  the  States  further  north,  to 
which  the  majority  of  the  devotees  of  the  short 
rod  think  they  must  go  to  get  results  at  their 
favorite  pastime. 

The  bass  of  the  Illinois  are  not  so  uncertain 
as  the  bass  of  the  North,  and — the  spawning 
season  excepted — are  generally  on  the  feed  wher¬ 
ever  along  the  river  they  may  be  located,  and 
there  is  always  some  section,  no  matter  what 


“tom”  in  the  shark’s  jaws. 


the  stage  of  the  river,  where,  if  one  can  find 
their  haunts,  they  may  be  caught  by  bait-casting. 

Casting  the  bait  around  the  edges  of  the  lily- 
pads  and  vegetation  with  which  the  lakes  are 
all  fringed  and  among  the  submerged  stumps, 
trees  and  other  cover,  will  produce  the  same 
satisfactory  results  as  may  be  attained  in  any 
other  good  bass  water.  A  weedless  lure  works 
to  best  advantage,  but  anyone  of  the  many  arti¬ 
ficial  baits  of  all  descriptions  can  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully.  A  large  carp  minnow  hooked  through 
the  eyes  or  mouth  is  perhaps  the  best  live  bait 
used  to  any  extent  in  casting.  Frogs  and  pork 
rind  are  also  used  and  are  as  successful  as  arti¬ 
ficial  bait;  for  the  bass  of  these  waters,  while  a 
little  discriminating  at  times,  as  a  rule  seem  to 
care  little  as  to  the  nature  of  the  bait  offered 
so  long  as  it  looks  alive  and  is  kept  in  motion. 

The  most  deadly  way  of  catching  them  with 
live  bait  is  by  the  method  known  to  the  natives 
as  drop-fishing,  and  more  fish  are  taken  in  this 
manner  than  by  all  others  combined.  To  me 


drop-fishing  is  about  as  exciting  as  shooting 
tame  chickens  would  be,  for  the  fish  caught  in 
this  manner  has  absolutely  no  chance.  The 
method  has  many  followers,  and  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  all  of  them  are  not  natives  or  mar¬ 
ket  fishermen. 

A  general  description  of  the  conditions  along 
the  Illinois  has  already  been  given,  and  the  drop- 
fishermen  take  every  advantage  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  waters  heretofore  described  possess. 

The  outfit  for  drop-fishing  consists  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  cane  pole  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  long, 
a  heavy  line  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
pole,  and  a  large  hook  of  from  3/0  to  4/0  size, 
with  a  heavy  sinker  and  a  large  float  so  placed 
as  to  keep  the  bait  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  bait  used 
is  generally  the  largest  chub  minnow  that  can 
be  obtained,  or  a  young  carp.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  drop-fisherman  using  a  carp  minnow 
from  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  the  minnow 
being  firmly  hooked  through  the  dorsal  fin,  or 
if  a  carp,  through  the'  tough  membrane  of  the 
mouth  or  through  the  head  just  back  of  the  eye. 
Thus  equipped,  the  drop-fisherman  is  ready  for 
business. 

As  in  fly-fishing,  to  follow  drop-fishing  suc¬ 
cessfully,  it  is  necessary  for  two  to  fish  together 
or  to  have  a  good  pusher  to  handle  the  boat. 
With  a  partner  who  knows  the  ground  and  is 
able  to  handle  the  boat  well,  pushing  it  quietly 
and  without  unnecessarily  disturbing  the  water, 
the  fisherman  stands  upright  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat  and  works  the  bait  around  the  willows, 
stumps,  logs  and  trees,  reaching  as  far  forward 
and  to  the  side  as  possible  with  the  bait,  plump¬ 
ing  it  in  all  the  likely  places  and  being  re¬ 
warded  every  little  while  with  the  strike  of  a 
big  bass,  which,  when  hooked — as  it  generally  is 
on  the  first  rush — is  unceremoniously  lifted  into 
the  boat  and  the  search  renewed  for  another 
victim. 

Another  method  of  bait-fishing  also  much  in 
vogue  among  the  natives  is  with  practically  the 
same  equipment  as  described  for  drop-fishing, 
but  without  the  float  and  using  a  young  carp. 
The  carp  has  a  habit  of  working  up  and  down 
on  the  submerged  stumps  and  logs,  feeding  on 
the  vegetable  growth  and  small  aquatic  life  that 
live  on  the  dead  and  rotten  wood.  By  imitating 
the  action  of  the  carp  when  feeding  in  this  way, 
that  is,  by  working  the  bait  up  and  down  along¬ 
side  a  stump  or  log,  the  bass  is  caught  and 
landed  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  drop- 
fishing.  The  fisherman  using  this  method  is 
usually  as  successful  as  the  one  using  the  heavy 
float,  although  so  much  ground  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Many  bass  are  also  taken  with  angleworms,  of 
which  several  of  the  largest  obtainable  are  im¬ 
paled  in  a  wriggling  mass  on  a  large  hook,  using 
the  same  equipment  and  fishing  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  in  drop-fishing. 

Another  most  effective  and  much  more  sports¬ 
manlike  way  of  taking  them  is  by  trolling  or 
skittering,  using  a  medium  size  spoon  or  spin¬ 
ner  and  a  long  cane  pole  with  a  line  of  about 
the  same  length  as  the  pole,  working  along  the 
shore  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river  under  the 
cut  banks,  in  the  drifts  along  the  edges  and  in 
the  mouths  of  the  open  sloughs.  At  certain 
stages  of  the  water  very  satisfactory  catches  of 
bass  are  made  by  trolling,  generally  by  fisher¬ 
men  who  are  not  familiar  with  or  do  not  care 
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for  fly-fishing,  or  by  fly-fishermen  when  condi¬ 
tions  or  environment  are  not  suitable  for  the  fly. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  all  bait-fishermen  on  the  Illinois  use  the 
coarse  tackle  described  above.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  who  believe  in  giving  the  fish 
a  chance  use  light  tackle,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  note,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article 
on  fly-fishing,  that  many  of  the  natives  are  being 
converted  to  light  tackle,  and  more  notably  since 
the  enactment  of  statutes  restricting  the  sale  of 
bass,  and  which  have  changed  bass  fishing  with 
them  into  a  sporting  proposition  rather  than  a 
means  of  livelihood. 

The  bulk  of  the  bass  taken  for  the  market  are 
caught  with  live  bait  by  the  means  described, 
though  many  of  the  extremely  large  bass  such 
as  are  seen  in  fish  markets  and  on  display  in 
the  windows  of  restaurants  are  caught  in  nets, 
hook  marked  and  sent  to  the  fish  markets  as  if 
caught  with  hook  and  line.  Market  fishermen 
are  occasionally  prosecuted  for  netting  bass,  but 
with  the  high  market  price  of  the  fish  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  violate  the  law  is  great. 

The  quantities  of  bass  that  are  taken  from 
the  Illinois  annually  by  the  natives  and  market 
fishermen  are  almost  beyond  belief  to  persons 
not  familiar  with  their  great  numbers  in  the 
river.  Near  West  Point  in  Fulton  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  at  a  point  where  a  large  drainage  ditch 
and  the  outlet  of  Matanzas  Lake  flow  into  Otter 
Creek,  some  years  I,  in  company  with  an  old- 
time  fishing  companion,  found  in  the  eddying 
waters  where  the  three  streams  joined,  a  school 
of  large  bass  feeding  on  the  minnows  and 
aquatic  food  which  were  following  the  falling 
waters  into  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  The 
bass  were  working  in  water  too'  deep  for  fly¬ 
fishing,  and  trolling  was  the  only  available  way 
of  reaching  them.  We  worked  that  one  spot 
all  day  and  were  rewarded  with  a  catch  of  about 
seventy-five  fish  which  varied  in  weight  from 
two  to  four  pounds.  When  we  finally  became 
so  tired  that  we  could  hardly  swing  a  pole,  the 
bass  were  striking  the  spoon  with  the  same  regu¬ 
larity  as  when  we  began  to  fish  in  the  morning. 

Some  two  years  later  while  fishing  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  friend  in  the  outlet  of  a  lake 
in  the  same  locality  and  under  practically  the 
same  conditions,  a  very  similar  catch  of  bass 
was  made  by  trolling.  O11  both  occasions  many 
of  the  smaller  fish  were  returned  to  the  water, 
as  it  is  my  custom  never  to  keep  more  fish  than 
can  be  used,  and  to  have  kept  all  of  such  a  catch 


would  have  left  me  open  to  just  criticism. 

To  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  the  Illinois 
has  little  in  the  way  of  scenery  as  compared 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
many  of  the  lakes  of  the  North,  and  yet  there 
are  numerous  places  along  the  river  where  won¬ 
derful  views  may  be  enjoyed.  In  the  southeast¬ 
ern  part  of  Fulton  county,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Sangamon  River,  is  a  point  from  which 
may  be  seen  on  clear  days  a  distance  of  twenty 
to  thirty  miles,  and  the  view  of  the  river,  in 
spite  of  its  desolate  appearance,  is  inspiring. 
With  all  its  lack  of  the  beautiful  as  compared 
with  other  waters,  yet  if  gauged  by  its  un¬ 
equalled  value  as  a  fishing  ground  by  one  who 
is  a  lover  of  the  sport,  whether  with  fly  or  bait, 
then  indeed  will  the  eye  be  satisfied.  And  if 
you  want  to  fish  for  black  bass,  the  big  and 
lusty,  always-hungry  kind,  then  get  acquainted 
with  some  portion  of  the  Illinois,  and  once  you 
know  your  ground  you  will  always  have  a  fish¬ 
ing  account  to  draw  against  where  your  funds 
will  never  become  exhausted. 

Willard  A.  Schaeffer. 


Tuna  Club  Records. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Tuna  Club  summer  season  ter¬ 
minated  Sept.  30  and  was  succeeded  next  da}1, 
by  the  winter  tournament.  The  tournament  of 
last  winter  was  fully  as  successful  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  feature,  and  had  the  added  advantage  of 
being  so  timed  as  to  permit  thousands  of  tourists 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  competition. 

The  tuna  record  of  251  pounds  made  by  Col. 
C.  P.  Morehous,  of  Pasadena,  seems  safe  enough, 
as  the  largest  fish  landed  this  season  was  over 
seventy-five  pounds  shy.  Probably  bigger  fish 
than  Morehous’  were  hooked.  Murphy,  whose 
T75-pounder  leads  for  1010,  had  no  less  than  ten 
on  that  day  before  he  finally  stopped  one.  There 
is  no  harder  fish  fighter  or  more  capable  heavy 
angler  than  the  veteran  Murphy.  Fie  has  had  a 
world  of  experience  and  is  noted  for  quick 
finishes,  but  this  i/SRj-pounder  used  up  two  and 
a  half  hours  of  his  time,  fighting  every  minute. 

Colonel  John  Eldredge  Stearns  took  the  sea¬ 
son  record  swordfish,  a  292-pounder,  and  be¬ 
lieves  the  swordfish  is  destined  to  supplant  even 
the  tuna.  He  says  the  fame  of  Catalina  was 
established  as  an  angling  resort  by  the  tuna,  and 
is  to  be  sustained  by  the  sw.ordfish.  Commodore 
Conn’s  339-pounder  of  last  year  is  the  record. 


1  he  largest  black  sea  bass  ever  taken  was  a 
436-pouiider  caught  by  L.  G.  Murphy  several 
years  ago.  The  record  this  summer  was  385 
pounds,  by  Jesse  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Alden,  of  San  Francisco, 
caught  a  4514-pound  yellowtail,  the  season’s  rec¬ 
ord  for  light  (nine-nine)  tackle.  W.  W.  Simp¬ 
son’s  Clemente  record  of  1908,  6of4  pounds,  re¬ 
mains  unapproached. 

The  largest  white  sea  bass  landed  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  was  a  44-pounder  taken  by  Benjamin 
Thaw,  of  Pittsburg.  Several  bigger  ones  were 
caught  late  in  the  winter  tournament,  one  of  4954 
pounds  the  last  day  thereof  by  Simon  Spier,  of 
this  city.  C.  H.  Harding  took  the  record  60- 
pounder  some  ten  years  ago. 

The  albacore  have  been  scarce  comparatively 
speaking,  but  the  season  for  them  is  now  ap¬ 
proaching.  J.  W.  McIntyre,  of  Catlin,  Ill.,  took 
the  record  fish,  a  65-pound  3-ounce  long-fin, 
the  biggest  landed  last  summer  being  taken  by 
IT.  A.  Ohmsen,  of  this  city,  37*4  pounds.  W.  N. 
McMillan  got  a  pair  of  big  ones  late  in  the 
winter  tournament  preceding. 

The  Tuna  Club,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
backsliding  has  been  manifested  in  the  use  of 
the  Three-Six  tackle  by  those  who  had  no  other 
love  for  it  than  to  get  their  cards  and  buttons 
as  mementoes,  has  decided  upon  a  step  that  will 
give  those  who  need  other  inducement  than  their 
sportsmanship,  a  business  reason  for  using 
Three-Six  in  their  fishing.  Heretofore  the  yel¬ 
lowtail  has  been  the  only  fish  recognized  by  the 
I  hree-Six  division.  It  has  been  decided  to  dis¬ 
continue  issuance  of  cards  and  buttons  by  the 
I  hree-Six  class,  and  to  open  a  premium  of  25 
per  cent,  added  weight  to  all  light  tackle  entries 
caught  upon  Three-Six.  This  is  to  apply  in  all 
classes  recognized  in  the  Light  Tackle  competi¬ 
tion — tuna,  yellowtail,  albacore  and  white  sea 
bass.  Thus  a  sixteen-pounder  of  any  of  these 
varieties  taken  upon  Three-Six  will  earn  the 
bronze  button  that  it  takes  a  twentjr-pounder  to 
earn  on  light  tackle  of  the  nine-thread  line  per¬ 
suasion.  The  taker  of  a  32-pound  yellowtail 
upon  Three-Six  will  receive  a  go'd  button,  and 
a  40-pounder  in  the  other  classes ;  if  using  light 
tackle  he  would  have  to  land  a  40-pound  yellow¬ 
tail,  or  a  50-pounder  of  any  of  the  other  three 
varieties. 

The  Tuna  Club  is  in  better  shape  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Additional  sleeping  rooms  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  club’s 
revenue.  Edwin  L.  Hedderly. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

The  ocean  or  long  distance  racing  subject  is 
likely  to  receive  some  careful  attention  during 
the  winter,  and  efforts  will  be  made  by  those 
interested  in  these  contests  to  arrange  a 
schedule,  so  that  there  shall  be  as  little  con- 
fliction  as  possible.  This  year  the  races  came 
so  frequently  that  all  more  or  less  suffered. 
Ocean  racing  appeals  to  many  yachtsmen  be¬ 


cause  there  enters  into  the  sport  an  element  of 
danger  and  success  depends  not  only  on  having 
a  speedy  yacht,  which  is  properly  handled,  but 
that  yacht  must  be  well  equipped  and  ready  for 
any  emergency.  It  must  be  well  manned  with 
expert  sailors,  and  navigation  and  seamanship 
count  for  more  than  almost  anything  else. 

Unfortunately  few  of  those  yachtsmen  in¬ 
terested  in  this  kind  of  sport  can  give  up  all 
their  summer  to  the  game.  They  are  mostly 


business  men  and  cannot  get  away  from  busi¬ 
ness  for  more  than  one  or  two  races,  and  when 
there  is  a  continuation  of  such  events  as  there 
was  this  year,  yachtsmen  have  to  select  which 
races  they  will  enter  and  leave  the  others  alone. 

First  of  all  this  year  there  was  the  race  for 
motor  boats  from  Philadelphia  to  Havana. 
That  was  started  on  May  21.  It  had  taken 
some  weeks  to  prepare  the  yachts  for  this  event 
which  was  the  longest  ever  attempted.  It  took 
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about  a  week  for  the  yachts  to  reach  Havana. 
There  was  a  rest  of  a  week  for  the  yachtsmen 
there,  and  then  it  took  another  week  for  the 
race  back  to  Atlantic  City.  This  meant  that 
those  who  took  part  in  the  race  were  away 
from  their  business  for  three  weeks  without 
taking  into  account  the  time  spent  in  preparing 
for  the  race.  Following  the  Havana  race  was 
the  Bermuda  contest,  which  this  year  attracted 
only  two  starters.  Next  on  the  schedule  was 
the  race  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  C.  over  the  Cape 
May  course,  and  that  had  to  be  declared  off  for 
lack  of  entries.  This  should  have  been  started 
on  July  3.  At  the  same  time  smaller  craft  took 
part  in  the  race  to  Albany  and  back,  and  this  _ 
event  filled  well.  It  was  started  on  Saturday  ' 
afternoon  and  Monday  was  a  holiday,  so  that 
yachtsmen  could  take  part  in  the  race  and  not 
neglect  business.  Another  race  that  filled  well 
was  that  to  Block  Island.  This,  too,  was  started 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  those  who  took  part 
in  it  were  able  to  get  back  to  town  by  Monday 
morning.  The  Marblehead  race  came  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  in  this  race  there  were  only 
four  starters,  although  valuable  prizes  were 
offered.  This  race  is  another  that  takes  some 
time,  and  it  meant  at  least  a  week’s  work  to 
get  to  Marblehead,  fit  out  and  come  back. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  association 
be  formed  to  encourage  these  cruising  races, 
and  then  by  a  careful  arrangement  of  dates  and 
conditions,  each  event  will  cater  to  a  certain 
type  of  vessel  and  each  race  will  benefit.  It 
might  be  arranged  that  the  Havana  race  should 
be  for  those  yachts  measuring  between  50  and 
100  feet'.  The  Bermuda  race  can  be  for  those 
between  40  and  60  feet,  and  the  Marblehead 
race  for  those  under  40  feet.  The  Block  Island 
and  Albany  races  do  well  as  at  present  arranged, 
and  with  no  more  long  distance  events  for 
motor  boats  these  should  always  be  successful. 
Those  clubs  wanting  long  distance  races  can 
arrange  to  start  them  early  in  the  day  and  send 
the  yachts  over  courses  of  such  length  that  they 
will  reach  the  finishing  line  sometime  the  same 
evening.  Such  races  would  undoubtedly  fill  well 
and  help  boom  cruising  motor  boating. 


The  Rhode  Island  Y.  C.  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week,  and  the  announcement  made  by 
the  officers  that  the  club  was  out  of  debt  was 
received  joyously  by  the  members.  There  are 
not  many  yacht  clubs  so  happy,  and  the  debts 
of  some  clubs  cause  much  anxiety  and  worry. 
The  usual  reports  were  made  by  the  committees 
and  then  the  members  proceeded  to  elect 
officers  and  committees  for  the  coming  year. 
The  nominating  committee  failed  to  report  a 
candidate  to  succeed  Commodore  Dunbar,  and 
that  officer  will  consequently  hold  over  until  a 
new  flag  officer  is  chosen.  The  following  were 
elected:  Vice-Commodore,  Richard  P.  Jenks; 
Rear-Commodore,  Dr.  George  W.  Van  Ben- 
schoten;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Frederick  A. 
Barnes;  Measurer,  Scott  C.  Burlingame;  House 
Committee — William  B.  Streeter,  Chairman; 
Dr.  A.  C.  Mair  and  Thomas  H.  Rhodes.  Social 
Committee — Herbert  W.  Gardner,  S.  E.  Lyons, 
W.  W.  Aldridge,  A.  N.  Stedman  and  W.  W. 
Massie.  Race  Committee — Frederick  S.  Nock, 
Chairman;  George  H.  Smead,  Lewis  H.  Till- 
inghast,  Bradbury  L.  Barnes,  Frank  H.  Sweet. 
Sub-Station  Committee — Dr.  Harry  W.  Kim¬ 
ball,  Frederick  S.  Nock  and  George  L.  Spencer. 
Directors-at-Large — T.  R.  Goodwin  and  Dr.  F. 
T.  Rogers.  Delegates  to  the  Narragansett  Bay 
Yacht  Racing  Association — Frederick  S.  Nock, 
William  J.  Brooks  and  Bradbury  L.  Barnes. 


Yachtsmen  are  already  heading  South.  Some 
are  going  first  to  Chesapeake  Bay  for  shooting 
and  later  will  continue  on  down  the  coast  to 
Florida  and  the  Gulf,  and  their  owners  will  get 
away  from  the  cold  weather  in  the  North.  Com¬ 
modore  Francis  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Crescent 
Athletic  Club,  sent  his  yacht  Sumida  to  the 
Chesapeake  a  few  days  ago  and  will  shortly 
join  her  there.  Later  the  yacht  will  proceed 
to  St.  Augustine.  F.  C.  Underwood’s  steam 
yacht  Alice,  which  has  been  in  the  Delaware 
for  some  time,  has  left  for  Norfolk  and  will  be 
joined  there  by  her  owner  and  some  friends 


for  a  southern  cruise.  The  yacht  will  winter  in 
Florida  waters.  John  R.  Dos  Passos  is  to  go 
South  on  his  steam  yacht  Gaviota.  These  are 
but  the  advance  guard  of  the  fleet  of  pleasure 
craft  to  go  South. 


Now  that  the  inter-bay  trophy  for  catboats 
is  in  Eastern  waters,  the  yachtsmen  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  are  determined  to  keep  it  there  if  possible, 
despite  what  the  Narragansett  Bay  or  Barnegat 
Bay  yachtsmen  may  do.  Those  yachtsmen  are 
to  build  catboats  this  winter,  but  the  Eastern 
men  have  made  arrangements  for  so  much  rac¬ 
ing  in  the  catboat  class  that  it  is  probable  that 
several  boats  will  be  built.  There  will  next 
season  be  the  usual  series  races  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  and 
for  the  Inter-Bay  Association  pennant.  The 
Quincy  Y.  C.  is  to  have  a  series  of  races,  and 
now  the  Boston  Y.  C.  has  offered  prizes  for  a 
series.  This  offer  was  made  to  the  Cape  Cat- 
boat  Association  at  its  recent  meeting  by  B.  S. 
Permar,  chairman  of  the  regatta  committee  of 
the  Boston  Y.  C.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The 
series  will  be  six  races,  two  sailed  each  day  for 
three  days,  off  Hull  for  cups  and  cash  prizes. 
The  Catboat  Association  appointed  F.  E.  Davis. 
F.  F.  Crane  and  N.  S.  Nickerson  a  committee 
to  confer  with  the  Boston  Y.  C.  on  dates,  etc. 
The  rules  to  govern  these  races  were  left  with 
the  association,  and  it  was  agreed  that  boats 
eligible  for  these  races  should  conform  to  these 
requirements. 

The  catboat  which  this  series  hopes  and  in¬ 
tends  to  develop  shall  be  a  seaworthy  and 
cruising  yacht  of  the  centerboard  type,  strong¬ 
ly  constructed,  properly  ballasted  with  fixed 
ballast,  having  good  freeboard  and  substantial 
cabin  accommodations  for  cruising.  The  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  produce  types  of  catboats  free  from 
all  freak  features,  such  as  sharpies,  catamarans, 
double  hulls  or  other  unusual  types,  or  any 
boat  fitted  with  bilge  fins,  bilge  boards  or  other 
similar  contrivances.  No  boat  shall  be  admitted 
having  a  full  blunt  bow,  square  sides,  double 
rudders,  bilge  or  lee  boards  or  reversed  curves 
in  the  fore  and  aft  lines  or  any  unusual  feature. 

The  boats  will  race  on  over  all  measurements, 
with  a  time  allowance  of  seven  seconds  per 
foot  per  mile,  and  the  maximum  length  was 
limited  to  boats  of  30  feet  and  not  less  than  22 
feet  over  all.  The  Boston  Y.  C.  intends  to  offer 
three  cups  for  the  series,  a  first,  second  and 
third,  and  suitable  cash  prizes  for  each  race. 
The  cups  are  to  be  decided  upon  a  point  sys¬ 
tem,  awarding  one  point  for  a  start,  one  for  a 
finish  and  one  point  for  every  boat  defeated. 
A  boat  will  lose  three  points  for  every  race  in 
which  a  start  is  not  made.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
the  best  catboats  along  the  shore  will  take  part, 
and  the  winner  of  the  series  will  be  named  as 
the  fastest  catboat  of  America. 

In  racing  measurements  it  was  decided  that 
the  rule  in  force  for  the  past  few  seasons  should 
hold  for  another  year — the  waterline  length 
plus  one-third  of  the  overhangs.  In  connection 
with  the  racing  measurement  for  1911  the  sec¬ 
retary  was  instructed  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
1910  racing  upon  the  following  measurements: 
Over  all  length,  waterline  length  plus  one-half 
the  overhangs  and  waterline  plus  two-thirds  the 
overhangs. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Frank  F.  Crane, 
President:  W.  W.  Arnold,  Vice-President;  F.  E. 
Dawes,  Secretary-Treasurer;  A.  W.  Combs,  I. 
M.  Whittemore,  Delegate  to  the  Y.  R.  A.,  and 
F.  PI.  Smith,  and  PI.  W.  Robbins,  Dinner  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ira  M.  Whittemore,  the  Delegate  to 
the  Y.  R.  A.,  was  instructed  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Y.  R.  A.  of  M.  next  year  to  vote  for 
a  basis  of  80  per  cent,  for  the  season’s  cham¬ 
pionship. 


Vessels  Built  in  this  Country. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  127  sail 
and  steam  vessels  of  14,020  gross  tons  built  in 
the  United  States  and  officially  numbered  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  1910.  Of  these,  six 
steel  steamers  of  2,243  gross  tons  were  built 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  five  steel 
steamers  of  8,611  gross  tons  on  the  Great  Lakes. 


Long  Distance  Racing. 

Those  yachtsmen  who  like  racing  over  long 
courses  where  skill  as  navigators  enters  largely 
into  the  contest,  have  had  a  busy  season  since 
last  May,  and  for  both  sailing  craft  and  for 
motor  boats  there  have  been  many  races.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  many  that  there  have  been 
too  many  ocean  races,  and  as  a  result,  some 
have  suffered  because  of  a  falling  off  in  the 
entries.  Notable  instances  of  this  were  the 
Bermuda  and  Marblehead  races. 

Ocean  racing  takes  time,  not  only  for  the 
contest  itself,  but  for  the  preparation  of  the 
boats  and  an  event  like  that  to  Havana  and 
back  takes  at  least  three  weeks  for  the  race  and 
getting  home,  without  the  time  spent  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  yacht  for  the  voyage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bermuda  race,  the 
contests  for  sailing  craft  over  long  courses  were 
well  supported.  I11  the  Bermuda  race  there 
were  only  two  starters,  Harold  Vanderbilt’s 
Vagrant  and  Shiyessa  IV.  Vagrant  won,  but 
only  managed  to  get  the  lead  when  Hamilton 
Harbor  was  in  sight. 

Leo.  S.  Herzig’s  Gardenia  won  the  race  of 
the  Brooklyn  Y.  C.  over  the  Cape  May  course, 
defeating  the  schooner  Tammany  and  the  sloop 
Adyta.  This  race  did  not  fill  as  well  as  it  had 
in  former  years. 

The  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C.  had  a  race  from 
Greenwich  to  New  London,  getting  the  yachts 
there  before  the  Harvard-Yale  boat  race,  and 
a  good  fleet  started.  Istalena  defeated  Aurora 
by  21m.  30s.  Avenger  beat  Shimna  3m.  48s., 
and  Adventuress  beat  Eleanora  7m.  51s. 

Some  forty  yachts  took  part  in  the  annual 
race  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  through 
Long  Island  Sound  to  Block  Island,  and 
Wanderer  IV.,  owned  by  R.  B.  Budd,  won  in 
fast  time.  Lambden  &  Morse’s  raceabout 
Chinook  was  second,  R.  N.  Bayler’s  Interim 
third  and  Pilot  was  fourth. 

The  race  for  the  Brooklyn  challenge  cup, 
which  takes  the  yachts  through  the  Sound  to 
the  Vineyard  Sound  lightship  and  then  back 
’  south  of  Long  Island  to  Gravesend  Bay,  was 
won  this  year  by  PL  L.  Stone’s  Waialua  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Y.  C..  It  was  held  by  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club,  having  been  won  last  year 
by  PL  L.  Jackson,  Jr.’s,  sloop  Victory.  There 
were  five  starters  in  this  race  and  the  yachts¬ 
men  experienced  all  sorts  of  weather.  Rowdy 
finished  second. 

There  were  nine  starters  in  the  race  of  the 
New  Rochelle  Y.  C.  to  and  around  Cornfield 
Lightship  and  back,  140  miles.  Windward 
finished  first,  having  taken  33I1.  39m.  30s.  W.  H. 
Childs’  More  Joy  finished  only  5m.  30s.  behind 
Windward  and  being  a  smaller  boat,  won  on 
corrected  time.  In  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y.  C.’s  race  over  the  same  course,  J.  Peabody’s 
Janet  finished  first,  but  was  disqualified  for 
having  a  professional  crew.  This  gave  the  race 
to  IT.  L.  Jackson,  Jr.’s,  Victory,  with  T.  B. 
Bleecker’s  Red  Rover  second.  Nine  yachts 
started. 

The  annual  race  of  the  Rhode  Island  Y.  C. 
to  Brenton’s  Reef  Lightship  and  back  was  won 
by  J.  E.  Fletcher,  Jr.’s,  Duchess. 

On  the  other  side  of  Cape  Cod  there  were 
some  good  long  distance  races  this  year  and 
the  yachtsmen  were  favored  with  fine  weather. 
The  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  of  Marblehead,  changed 
the  course  of  the  Isle  of  Shoals  race  and  sent 
the  yachts  to  Cape  Elizabeth  Lightship  and 
back,  and  they  came  home  in  a  strong  wind, 
so  that  fast  time  was  made.  G.  L.  Batchelder’s 
fine  sloop  Dorello  led  the  fleet  and  made  the 
best  actual  time.  She  also  won  her  class  race 
from  the  new  sloop  Alice.  The  schooner  race, 
in  which  there  were  four  starters,  was  won  by 
Venona  with  Vision  second.  Onda  II.  beat  Ti- 
mandra.  and  the  handicap  races  were  won  by 
A1  Kyris  and  Fight. 

The  Eastern  Y.  C.  wound  up  its  annual  cruise 
with  a  race  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Marblehead, 
and  this  race  was  won  by  E.  Walter  Clark’s 
schooner  Irolita.  This  race  is  to  be  an  annual 
fixture. 

In  the  motor  boat  races  F.  D.  Giles,  Jr.’s, 
Elmo  II.  was  the  best  winner  of  the  season. 
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This  boat  won  the  Marblehead  race  last  year, 
and  repeated  the  victory  this  year,  beating  Blue 
Peter  IV.  and  others  in  a  very  fast  race.  Elmo 
II.  has  a  12-horsepower  motor,  while  Blue  Peter 
IV.  is  fitted  with  a  50-60  horsepower  motor  and 
consequently  she  had  to  allow  lots  of  time. 
Elmo  II.  won  the  race  to  Block  Island  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  in  which  there  were 
six  starters,  the  race  to  Albany  and  return  of 
the  New  York  Motor  Boat  Club,  in  which  there 
were  twelve  starters,  and  the  race  to  Peeks- 
kill  and  back  during  the  motor  boat  carnival 
on  the  Hudson. 

Berneyo,  owned  by  S.  W.  Cranberry,  won  the 
race  to  Havana.  She  finished  56m.  14s.  behind 
Caliph,  but  that  boat  had  to  allow  time.  Ilys  was 
third  and  Caroline  fourth.  Racing  back  to 
Atlantic  City,  Caliph  won  and  llys  succeeded  in 
beating  Berneyo.  Going  to  Havana,  Caliph’s 
time  was  14811.  23m.  46s..  and  racing  back,  aided 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  current,  she  made  the  1,200 
miles  in  noli.  31m. 

Samuel  Cochran’s  Eronel  II.  was  the  winner 
of  the  race  to  Bermuda,  with  Yo  Ho  second. 
There  were  some  other  long  distances  races, 
but  these  mentioned  were  the  most  important 
of  the  season. 


Yacht  Work  at  Greenport. 

A  6o-foot,  raised-deck  cabin  cruiser  is  being 
built  by  the  Greenport  Basin  &  Construction 
Company  at  Greenport  for  William  S.  Creevey, 
of  West  Hampton,  L.  I.  The  plans  were  drawn 
by  Whittlesey  &  Whittlesey,  of  this  city.  The 
yacht  is  well  under  way  and  a  large  part  of  the 
joiner  work  has  been  placed  on  board.  This 
company  has  under  construction  a  working 
schooner  for  Capt.  Warren  Idendrickson  for 
use  in  the  oyster  trade  which  is  80  feet  over  all, 
25  feet  beam  and  4  feet  6  inches  draft.  She 
will  carry  a  liberal  sail  spread  and  be  rigged 
more  like  a  yacht  than  a  vessel  engaged  in 
trade. 

A  30-foot  auxiliary  yawl  for  a  Newark  yachts¬ 
man  is  being  built,  which  is  to  be  delivered  at 
Mattapoisett  next  June.  Experiments  are  being 
made  with  one  of  the  Viper  type  of  launches, 
and  with  a  20-foot  by  43-inch  hydroplane,  which 
js  equipped  with  a  Ferro  motor  of  11  horse¬ 
power.  So  far  i6]/2  miles  an  hour  has  been 
obtained  and  it  is  thought  that  with  more 
power  22  to  23  miles  can  be  had,  which  is  very 
fast  for  an  inexpensive  craft. 

Among  the  yachts  laid  up  at  Greenport  are: 
Auxiliary  schooner  Atlantic.  Wilson  Marshall; 
schooner  Elmina,  Frederick  F.  Brewster; 
schooner  Muriel.  Charles  Smithers;  schooner 
Katrina,  James  B.  Ford;  schooner  Grampus,  L. 
D.  Armstrong;  steam  yacht  Aztec,  A.  C.  Bur- 
rage;  steam  yacht  Christabel,  Walton  Ferguson; 
steam  yacht  Evelyn.  John  R.  Hegeman;  steam 
yacht  Levanter,  Wilson  Marshall;  sloop  Wee- 
tamoe,  Charles  Lane  Poor;  sloop  Onda,  E.  C. 
Myrick  and  H.  H.  Moulton;  and  the  sloops 
Alana,  Kalmia,  Bijou,  launches  Thistle,  Im¬ 
pulse.  Calypso,  Polly,  Weetamoe  II.,  Psi  II., 
Georgina,  Green  Dragon.  Petrel,  Insep,  Squaw. 
Beldame  II.  and  Nautilus. 


Yachts  Change  Hands. 

The  following  transfers  of  yachts  are  reported 
through  the  agency  of  Tams,  Lemoine  &  Crane: 

Seventy-foot  twin-screw  motor  yacht  Cynthia 
II.,  chartered  to  Edmund  Randolph. 

Yawl  Sylvia  II.,  chartered  for  William  Barclay 
Parsons  to  Stewart  Weller. 

Motor  yacht  Wepw,  chartered  for  A.  A. 
Gray  to  S.  E.  Hutchinson. 

Speed  launch  sold  to  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
who  used  her  as  tender  to  the  yacht  Tarantula. 

The  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  30-footer  Carlita,  sold  for 
F.  C.  Swain  to  George  B.  Kullenhampf,  who 
will  race  her  next  summer  .with  this  class. 

Motor  yacht  Grayling,  chartered  for  John 
Sherman  to  Lawrence  Waterbury. 

Schooner  yacht  Shiyessa,  chartered  for 
Demarest  _  Lloyd,  of  Boston,  to  George  H. 
Frazier,  of  Philadelphia. 


Cruising  motor  yacht  Mao  II.,  sold  for  F.  L. 
Hutton,  N.  Y.  Y.  C.,  to  a  client  of  Stanley  M. 
Seaman. 

These  are  reported  through  the  office  of 
Frank  Bowne  Jones: 

Seventy-five  foot  gasolene  cruiser  Tarpon, 
formerly  the  Cynthia  II.,  chartered  by  the  New 
York  Yacht,  Launch  and  Engine  Company  to 
John  Aspinwall,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
period  of  six  months  for  a  southern  cruise. 

Seventy-foot  gasolene  cruiser  Vega,  chartered 
by  Morgan  Barney  to  J.  D.  Pierson,  of  New¬ 
ark,  for  a  short  period. 

Seventy-foot  gasolene  cruiser,  sold  by 
Howard  Greenley  to  Raymond  G.  Keeney,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  Will  be  fitted  out  for  a  cruise 
to  Florida. 

Sixty-foot  gasolene  cruiser  Heather  (name  to 
be  changed  to  Sea  Gull),  sold  in  conjunction 
with  the  Gas  Engine  and  Power  and  C.  L.  Sea- 
bury  Company  by  Richmond  Levering  to  Mr. 
Samuel  W.  Rushmore,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Forty-five  foot  waterline  auxiliary  sloop  yacht 
Tanya,  sold  by  Major  J.  B.  Ferguson  to  John 
C.  Breckenridge,  of  New  York. 

Forty-six  foot  waterline  sloop  yacht  Swanna- 
noa.  by  Stephen  Loines,  to  Myers  and  Collins, 
of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Buzzard’s  Bay  30-footer  Notos,  sold  by  G.  K. 
Benson  to  S.  Le  Roy  and  H.  Davis  Ackerly, 
of  Northport,  N.  Y. 


New  British  Yachts. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  when  things  look  their  blackest  they 
begin  to  mend,  says  the  Yachting  World. 
Some  time  ago  a  wave  of  pessimism  swept  over 
the  sport  and  the  question  was  freely  asked,  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  British  yachting?”  We  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the 
gloomy  forebodings  expressed,  as  the  various 
classes  scheduled  under  the  International  Rules 
were  as  well  supported  as  could  be  expected  in 
the  early  days  of  a  new  formula,  and  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  an  early  date.  The  development  that 
we  anticipated  has  now  commenced  in  earnest, 
and  one  would  have  to  look  back  for  a  good 
many  years  ere  an  autumn  could  be  recalled 
when  building  to  the  Y.  R.  A.  classes  was  so 
brisk  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

It  was  only  last  week  we  intimated  that  Lord 
Michelham  had  commissioned  Fife  to  design 
and  build  for  him  a  first-class  cutter  and  we  are 
now  able  to  announce  that  an  order  has  been 
placed  with  the  same  designer  for  a  big 
schooner.  This  vessel  will  race  in  the  A  class 
against  the  Yankee  clipper  Westward  and  the 
German  vessels  Germania  and  Meteor,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  England  will 
no  longer  have  to  depend  upon  the  eight-year- 
old  Cicely  in  this  international  class.  In  most 
years  the  placing  of  orders  for  two  heavy  raters 
would  be  considered  quite  a  satisfactory  start 
for  the  building  season,  but  there  are  in  addition 
the  19-meter  cutters  already  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Two  of  these  vessels,  namely 
those  for  Messrs.  A.  K.  Stothert  and  W.  Yates, 
have  already  been  commenced  at  Fairlie,  and  the 
order  for  the  construction  of  another  has  just 
been  placed.  As  already  announced,  this  last 
vessel  has  been  designed  by  Mylne  for  Mr.  W. 
P.  Burton. 

Taking  but  a  short  time  to  construct,  small  rac¬ 
ing  craft  are  seldom  ordered  before  the  New 
Year,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  next 
sason  will  witness  a  large  influx  of  recruits. 
Already  several  new  boats  have  been  ordered, 
among  them  being  8-meter  vessels  for  Sir  A. 
E.  Orr-Ewing  and  Captain  Orr-Ewing  from  the 
design  of  Fife,  and  6-meter  boats,  from  the 
design  of  Laws,  for  Prince  Leopold  of  Batten- 
berg  and  Messrs.  McMeekin  and  Wodehouse. 
All  along  the  line  there  are  indications  of  a 
general  revival  in  interest,  and  within  the  next 
few  years  we  hope  to  see  the  sport  as  popular 
and  well  patronized  as  it  was  in  the  early 
nineties,  when  the  peerless  Britannia  was  at  the 
zenith  of  her  fame. 


Scotland  Lightship. 

Under  authority  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress,  approved  March  2,  1868,  a  light-vessel 
was  moored  off  Sandy  Hook  to  temporarily 
mark  the  obstruction  to  navigation  caused  by 
the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Scotland,  according 
to  The  Marine  Journal.  The  work  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Scotland  was 
completed  in  1870,  and  the  Lighthouse  Board 
decided  that  it  had  no  authority  for  retaining 
the  light-vessel  at  that  point  any  longer  without 
further  Congressional  authority.  This  authority 
was  given  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  23,  1874,  and  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
was  made  for  a  lightship  to  replace  one  origi¬ 
nally  stationed  near  the  entrance  of  New  York 
Harbor  to  mark  the  site  of  the  wreck  of  the 
steamship  Scotland. 

As  the  light-vessel  was  much  needed  on  the 
station,  and  as  a  considerable  time  would  neces¬ 
sarily  elapse  before  one  could  be  built,  an  old 
vessel,'  No.  23,  was  placed  on  the  station  on 
the  evening  of  Sept.  10,  1874,  and  light-vessel 
No.  20  relieved  the  old  light-vessel  No.  23,  on 
Dec.  1,  1875.  Light-vessel  No.  20  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  station  until  1880,  when  she  was 
relegated  to  the  condition  of  a  relief  light- 
vessel,  and  light-vessel  No.  7  took  her  place  on 
this  station.  Light-vessel  No.  7  was  relieved 
on  Dec.  2,  1902,  by  light-vessel  No.  n,  which 
is  still  maintained  on  the  station  in  question. 

While  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Scotland 
was  an  obstruction  to  navigation  the  light-vessel 
maintained  to  mark  her  position  was  known  as 
the  “Wreck  of  Scotland  Light-vessel.”  After 
the  wreck  had  disappeared  and  another  light- 
vessel  was  placed  there  by  an  Act  of  Congress, 
not  to  mark  the  obstruction,  but  as  an  aid  to 
navigators  desiring  to  enter  the  port  of  New 
York,  the  light-vessel  was  known  as  the  Scot¬ 
land  Lightship,  which  name  is  still  retained. 


Motor  'Boating. 


The  Gnome  Engine. 

The  successes  of  aviators  recently  has  called 
particular  attention  to  the  Gnome  engine,  which 
has- been  used  in  establishing  some  of  the  best 
records.  This  motor  comes  nearer  to  the  gaso¬ 
lene  turbine  than  any  other  invention,  and  while 
it  has  not  been  applied  to  motor  boats,  some 
account  of  its  construction  will  be  of  interest 
to  motor  boat  men. 

The  Gnome  engine  is  the  invention  of  M. 
Seguin,  a  Frenchman.  It  is  a  four-cycle  revolv¬ 
ing  combustion  engine.  In  the  ordinary  sense 
it  has  no  reciprocating  parts.  The  crankshaft 
of  the  engine  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  offset 
a  distance  equal  to  one-half  of  the  stroke  dis¬ 
tance.  At  this  offset  in  the  crankshaft  are  at¬ 
tached  the  connecting  ‘rods  carrying  the  pistons. 
There  are  two  distinct  orbits  or  revolving  units 
to  this  engine— one  is  that  of  the  engine  frame 
proper,  including  the  crank  case,  cylinders,  etc., 
which  revolves  on  the  larger  orbit,  having  its 
fixed  center  on  the  main  portion  of  the  crank¬ 
shaft.  The  other  unit  is  that  of  the  connecting 
rods  and  pistons.  This  unit  revolves  and  the 
center  of  its  orbit  is  the  offset  portion  on  the 
crankshaft.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  order 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  working  of  this  engine, 
that  the  crank  shaft,  which  forms  the  axis  of 
the  engine  is  stationary. 

In  following  the  action  of  one  cylinder  this  is 
what  happens.  The  cylinder  is  fired  at  the  top 
of  the  engine.  The  pressure  of  this  explosion 
causes  the  engine  to  turn  around  as  the  shaft 
is  stationary.  After  this  piston  has  made  its 
stroke  by  turning  the  engine  partly  around  a 
cam  action  controlling  the  exhaust  valves  which 
are  at  the  ends  of  the  cylinders,  opens  the  valve 
and  allows  the  piston  on  its  upward  stroke  to 
force  the  foul  gas  out.  This  exhaust  valve  then 
closes  and  the  piston  on  its  downward  stroke 
allows  an  automatic  valve  in  the  piston,  and  the 
fresh  gas  passes  from  the  crank  base  into  the 
cylinder.  The  engine  continuing  around,  the 
piston  on  its  upward  stroke  compresses  the 
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gas,  which  is  again  fired  as  it  passes  the  firing 
point. 

Numbering  the  cylinders  from  one  to  seven, 
starting  with  No.  I,  and  counting  clockwise, 
they  fire  in  the  order  of  1,  3,  5,  7,  2,  4,  6  respec¬ 
tively  as  they  pass  the  firing  point,  so  that  the 
space  between  each  firing  stroke  is  equal  and 
consequently  the  torque  is  very  steady. 

The  ignition  is  operated  by  a  single  contact 
against  a  high  tension  distributing  disk  revolv¬ 
ing  with  the  engine,  and  a  single  cam  lifts  each 
exhaust  valve  in  turn  as  it  passes  a  fixed  point. 
The  exhaust  valves  on  the  heads  of  the  cylinders 
open  straight  into  the  air.  There  is  no  so- 
called  carburetor,  the  gas  being  mixed  by  means 
of  a  simple  air  jet  and  gasolene  spray  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  hollow  crank  shaft.  The  mixture 
passes  through  the  crank  shaft  into  the  crank 
case,  after  which  it  is  taken  through  automatic 
valves  in  the  pistons  and  then  into  the  cylinders. 
All  rocker  arms,  intake  and  exhaust  valves  are 
so  constructed  on  the  counter  weight  principle 
that  such  action  as  centrifugal  force  is  elimi¬ 
nated. 

The  engine  is  made  entirely  of  a  special  com¬ 
position  of  chrome  nickel  steel.  All  parts  are 
forged  and  machined  to  i-2000th  part  of  an  inch. 
The  cylinders  are  turned  out  of  a  solid  steel 
bar,  and  when  finished,  the  walls  of  the  cylinders 
are  1.2  millimeters  thick,  being  re-enforced  by 
the  radiation  fins.  The  motor  is  wholly  a 
French  production,  except  that  British  manu¬ 
facturers  were  asked  to  make  the  special  auto¬ 
matic  machines  to  cut  the  cylinders. 


Market  for  Boats  ini  France. 

Consul  James  E.  Dunning,  of  Havre,  sends 
the  following  report  on  the  opportunity  for 
sales  of  American  motor  boats  on  the  French 
coast  to  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports: 

As  was  recently  reported  by  the  conciliate  to 
an  American  inquirer,  the  use  of  small  motor 
boats  is  steadily  increasing  at  Havre  and  all 
along  this  coast.  The  territory  is  not  only 
specially  adapted  to  the  use  of  such  craft,  but 
offers  superior  advantages  as  an  importing  and 
selling  point.  In  and  about  Havre  there  are 
half  a  dozen  thriving  yacht  clubs  and  large 
numbers  of  dealers  who  would  like  to  get  in 
touch  with  American  manufacturers  of  service¬ 
able  motors,  or  even  of  the  hulls  of  boats  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  a  very  conservative  field,  changing 
slowly  in  any  trade.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  still  behind  some  other  localities  or 
inferior  importance  in  the  general  use  of  marine 
motors,  and  it  thus  remains  particularly  open 
to  the  advances  of  alert  exporters  in  the  United 
States.  The  conviction  of  the  consulate  is  that 
the  potential  trade  in  this  line  here  is  of  large 
volume,  and  that  no  effort  looking  toward  its 
development  should  be  undertaken  excepting 
on  a  liberal  and  determined  basis. 

Two  classes  of  motors  are  in  demand  here, 
the  high-priced,  highly-finished  machine  for 
pleasure  boats  of  the  most  expensive  class,  and 
the  ordinary  machine  for  commercial  use  in 
fishing,  water,  delivery  and  other  boats.  Both 
grades  are  open  to  American  invasion,  in  spite 
of  local  competition,  which  has  been  specially 
successful  in  high-grade  motors. producing  great 
speed. 

The  sales  of  high-grade  motors  and  hulls 
could  only  be  effected  by  entering  into  direct 
competition  with  the  famous  French  manufac¬ 
turers  and  by  putting  American  boats  directly 
into  local  waters,  where  they  could  be  observed. 
Exporters  interested  in  this  line  might  read 
with  profit  the  report  made  by  the  consulate  at 
Milan  a  year  or  two  ago  on  the  opportunity 
for  American  motors  on  the  large  Italian  lakes. 
In  that  country  practically  none  of  our  motors 
were  in  use,  and  both  boats  and  motors  were 
looked  upon  with  more  or  less  disfavor  until 
the  advent  of  a  high-class  cabin  cruiser  built  in 
New  Jersey  and  home-equipped  throughout.  By 
making  a  good  appearance  on  the  Lake  of 
Como  throughout  a  whole  season,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  made  a  handsome  showing  in  the 
annual  regattas  held  there,  this  boat  has  been 
responsible  for  a  very  marked  advance  in  sales 
for  all  grades  of  American  motors,  by  no  means 


confined  to  the  product  of  her  own  builders. 

Just  how  to  accomplish  a  similar  result  at 
Havre  it  is  difficult  for  the  consulate  to  advise, 
since  the  obvious  high  cost  of  putting  an  ex¬ 
pensive  boat  into  foreign  waters  and  maintain¬ 
ing  it  through  several  seasons  as  an  advertising 
proposition  does  not  appeal  to  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  despite  its  absolute  merits  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  forms  of  decidedly  less  valu¬ 
able  publicity.  Experience  in  several  European 
countries  teaches  conclusively  that  printed  ad¬ 
vertising,  whether  in  catalogues,  circulars,  or 
magazines,  is  of  no  use  in  meeting  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  local  makers  who  have  their  boats 
actually  on  the  ground.  Perhaps  a  reasonable 
compromise  might  be  effected  by  securing  a 
local  agent  and  coming  to  some  agreement  with 
him  by  which  he  could  acquire  a  good  boat  on 
specially  easy  terms  in  consideration  of  his 
promise  to  keep  it  in  evidence  under  proper  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  to  enter  it  in  the  annual  sum¬ 
mer  regattas  of  this  coast. 

Makers  of  engines  only  or  builders  who  did 
not  care  to  go  to  this  extent  in  getting  their 
boats  directly  into  the  field  of  competition, 
might  do  well  to  secure  an  agent  in  Havre,  and 
in  Paris  as  well,  who  would  keep  sample  motors 
on  exhibition  in  his  stores.  Such  exhibits,  if 
carefully  conducted,  would  have  a  good  attrac¬ 
ting  power,  particularly  if  supplemented  by  an 
intelligent  follow-up  campaign  among  individual 
owners  of  boats  or  those  known  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  yacht  clubs.  Such  a  follow  up 
would  have  to  be  done  by  a  local  agent  of  the 
best  class,  equipped  with  literature  printed  in 
the  French  language.  Very  much  would  de¬ 
pend  on  his  personality  and  his  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  position. 

In  effecting  such  a  connection  the  best  pro¬ 
cedure  would  dictate  the  visit  of  some  re¬ 
sponsible  representative  of  the  American  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  could  study  the  field  and  the  agent 
at  the  same  time.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  at  Havre  with  catalogues  or  other 
printed  matter  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

The  other  line  of  motors  for  which  there  is  a 
large  market  at  Havre  and  the  surrounding 
territory  is  the  commercial  machine,  designed 
to  drive  ordinary  boats  in  the  harbors  and 
navigable  waterways,  and  making  use  of  heavy 
oils  if  possible.  This  use  extends  to  the  fishing 
trade,  towing  in  canals,  watering  in  the  port 
and  harbor,  and  the  minor  coasting  trade. 
Thousands  of  small  fishing  boats  are  in  use 
here,  and  since  the  low-price  motor  is  already 
beginning  to  make  its  appearance  among  them, 
the  inference  is  that  the  business  ft  opening  up. 

The  consulate  does  not  need  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  home  trade  to  the  method  in 
which  this  kind  of  sales  is  developed.  A  study 
of  any  seaport  town,  like  Portland,  Me.,  for 
example,  will  show  how  the  use  of  the  motor  on 
fishing  boats  and  other  small  craft  of  that  class 
has  grown  until  the  majority  of  such  hulls  are 
equipped  with  engines.  Havre,  still  backward 
in  the  adoption  of  such  machines,  and  where  the 
fisherman  has  less  ready  money  with  which  to 
make  a  purchase,  offers  a  similar  field  in  which 
the  active  exporter  might  find  rich  returns. 

Vice-Consul  Beecher,  of  this  post,  who  has 
made  a  good  many  careful  observations  upon 
the  gradual  opening  of  this  business  on  the 
French  coast,  reports  that  a  well-known  firm  of 
English  manufacturers  is  about  to  put  on  the 
Havre  market  a  motor  which,  he  says,  “can 
easily  be  installed  upon  boats  of  almost  every 
description  for  fishing,  coasting,  or  inland 
waterways.  The  motor  will  be  run  with  heavy 
oil,  much  cheaper  than  naphtha  or  petrol,  and 
in  fishing  boats,  of  which  there  are  thousands 
in  these  waters,  will  enable  them  to  increase  or 
possibly  double  their  catch  by  arriving  without 
delay  on  the  fishing  grounds  and  getting  rapid¬ 
ly  back  to  port  again,  making  two  trips  where 
they  now  make  one.” 

This  the  economical  basis  for  a  large  business 
in  commercial  motors  seems  to  be  already  es¬ 
tablished  here,  and  only  needs  the  convincing 
arguments  of  the  clever  American  salesman  to 
prove  that  the  increased  cost  of  operation  will 
be  more  than  paid  for  in  fish  brought  to  market. 

Such  proof  must  be  given,  however,  and  de-  * 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Yaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  163 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  is  the  recognized  medium  ol 
entertainment,  instruction  and  information  between  Amer¬ 
ican  sportsmen.  The  editors  invite  communications  on 
the  subjects  to  which  its  pages  are  devoted.  Anonymous 
communications  will  not  be  regarded.  The  editor*  ars 
not  responsible  for  the  views  of  correspondents. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  Terms:  For 
single  copies,  $3  per  year;  $1.50  for  six  months.  Kates 
for  clubs  of  annual  subscribers: 
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dealers  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $4.00  a  year,  $3.00  foe 
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be  inserted.  Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line. 
Only  advertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 
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Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  les*  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cask  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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tails  of  cost  of  operation  furnished  and  sus¬ 
tained  on  demand.  The  field  is  not  a  quick 
buyer  and  deliberates  carefully  before  taking  up 
anything  new.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
English  firm  spoken  of  by  Vice-Consul  Beecher 
is  sending  -traveling  men  here,  speaking  French 
fluently,  to  visit  all  the  fishing  villages  along 
the  Norman  coast  and  the  trade  in  Havre  itself. 

American  makers  who  require  specific  details 
are  urged  to  send  a  statement  of  their  explicit 
needs  to  the  consulate,  which  will  gladly  enter 
into  as  detailed  a  discussion  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Catalogues  might  be  sent  to  the  con¬ 
sulate  for  comparison  with  the  correspondence, 
but  are  useless  on  any  other  basis.  Manufac¬ 
turers  thinking  of  sending  over  boats  (or  en¬ 
gines,  either)  should  remember  that  their  pro¬ 
duct  will  come  into  direct  comparison  with  the 
best  French  stock,  which  is  noted  for  its  high 
finish  in  every  small  detail.  The  consulate  calls 
special  attention  to  this  item,  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  in  one  European  country  a  few 
years  ago  an  American  exporter  effectually  ex¬ 
terminated  the  promising  beginnings  of  a  good 
trade  in  motor  boats  by  placing  on  exhibition 
in  competition  with  local  craft  some  hulls  of  in¬ 
ferior  workmanship. 

There  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  in  Washington  a  list  of  yacht  clubs  and 
boat  builders  and  dealers  in  Havre,  supplied  by 
this  consulate;  and  at  the  same  bureau  the  table 
of  French  tariffs  can  be  consulted.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  shippers  might  be  called  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Havre  as  a  port  of  importation  into 
France  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  through  the 
several  lines  already  sending  ships  here  and  by 
means  of  the  new  service  about  to  be  instituted 
between  this  port  and  Baltimore,  with  de¬ 
partures  from  both  termini  every  two  weeks. 


Motor  Boat  Men  Honored. 

The  members  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of 
America  last  week  entertained  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore  Frederick  K.  Burnham,  at  dinner,  and 
during  the  evening  presented  him  with  a  gold 
cigarette  case  in  appreciation  of  his  services 
with  Dixie  II.  in  successfully  defending  the 
British  International  trophy  against  the  Pioneer 
and  other  British  challengers  last  summer  off 
Larchmont.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  room  of  the  Automobile  Club  of 
America  and  about  seventy-five  members  were 
present. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  a  cup  to  Samuel  Cochrane, 
owner  of  the  power  yacht  Eronel  II.,  which 
won  the  last  motor  boat  race  from  New  York 
to  Bermuda.  The  trophy  was  given  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.,  who  also  donated 
a  cash  prize  of  $1,000  to  the  winning  craft. 

H.  H.  Melville,  commodore  of  the  Motor 
Boat  Club,  was  th6  toastmaster,  and  presented 
the  cup  and  the  case.  After  this  moving  pic¬ 
tures  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Vitagraph  Company  of  America  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  trial  races  off  the  Chateaux  des  Beaux 
Arts,  the  Larchmont  race  and  the  special  events 
held  off  the  Thousand  Island  Park,  together 
with  the  aviation  contests  at  Belmont  Park. 

The  following  were  present:  Thomas  F. 
Chesebrough.  Walter  L.  McCorkle,  John  M. 
Shaw,  Frederick  K.  Burnham,  H.  H.  Melville, 
Franz  A.  Wittig,  C.  R.  Butler,  Frank  Dennis, 
Samuel  Cochrane,  Charles  E.  Fosdick,  Ira 
Hand,  James  A.  Blair,  Jr.,  Albert  William 
Arthur,  August  Heckscher,  Z.  M.  Heckscher, 
Henry  R.  Sutphen,  L.  Alexander,  G.  M.  Mc¬ 
Cracken,  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  William  T.  Rock, 
John  V.  Rice,  Harris  Hammond,  Morris  M. 
Whitaker.  Charles  P.  Tower,  Edward  S.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Charles  Francis,  Du  Prat  White,  Andre 
Bustanobv,  General  George  F.  Randolph, 
Senator  James  Shaw  and  Mr.  Atkin. 


Geographically  Speaking. 

The  class  was  being  questioned  on  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 

“If  I  turn  to  the  east  and  look  at  the  rising 
sun,  what  is  behind  me?” 

Boy — Yer  shadder. — Manchester  Guardian. 


Fast  Boat  for  Moosehead  Lake. 

Fancy  the  Indian  in  his  birch  canoe,  paddling 
across  the  placid  waters  of  Moosehead  Lake, 
say  thirty  years  ago,  meeting  on  a  fine  spring 
morning  a  swift  and  silent  yacht  of  65  feet  length 
■ — bigger  than  the  ships  thjt  first  brought  the 
white  man  to  his  native  shores! 

Surely  he  would  be  a  surprised  Indian.  It 
would  be  devil-magic  to  him,  that  strange  craft, 
parting  the  pure  water  without  oar  or  paddle 
to  move  her,  says  the  Boston  Globe. 

Time's  magic  makes  its  changes  slowly,  but 
they  are  none  the  less  striking,  and  next  spring 
a  yacht  65  feet  in  length,  10  feet  6  inches  wide, 
and  having  a  steam  engine  in  it  of  300  horse¬ 
power,  will  course  its  way  up  and  down  and 
across  the  40  by  10  miles  of  Moosehead  Lake. 

At  is  masthead  will  fly  the  commodore’s  flag 
of  the  Moosehead  Y.  C.,  which  has  a  fine  club 
house  at  Kineo.  Its  present  commodore,  C.  M. 
Clark,  of  New  York,  has  ordered  the  yacht  de¬ 
signed  by  a  Boston  firm,  Swazey,  Raymond  & 
Page.  The  boat  will  be  built  near  Boston,  will 
proceed  next  spring  to  the  Maine  coast  under 
her  own  steam,  and  will  be  shipped  inland, 
probably  from  Searsmont,  on  two  flat  cars,  from 
which  she  will  be  launched  at  Greenfield. 


Size  and  Weight  of  Ships. 

The  gross  tonnage  is  arrived  at  by  dividing 
by  100  the  whole  interior  capacity  of  the  ship 
(stated  in  cubic  feet)  together  with  her  inclosed 
deck  houses.  Net  tonnage  is  derived  from  gross 
tonnage  by  subtracting  from  the  total  capacity 
the  spaces  not  used  for  freight  or  passengers. 
These  two  items  are  different  from  register 
measurements,  says  the  Maritirhe  Journal. 

Displacement  is  the  measurement  of  weight 
of  water  which  is  displaced  by  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  ship.  This  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  amount  of  cargo  aboard.  For  purposes  of 
uniformity  an  artificial  point  is  assumed  as  the 
ship’s  mean  load  draft.  In  theory  it  means  that 
the  average  amounts  of  coal  and  other  stores 
are  aboard,  a  purely  arbitrary  condition.  The 
only  fair  comparison  is  with  all  coal  and  stores 
aboard.  Displacement  is  stated  in  tons  of  2,240 
pounds. 

Register  tonnage  is  an  artificial  system  first 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1835.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  long  and  complicated  series  of  meas¬ 
urements  designed  to  establish  the  cubic  con¬ 
tents  of  the  ship  below  the  tonnage  deck,  which 
is  the  second  from  below.  To  this  is  added  the 
cubic  contents  similarly  discovered  in  all  in¬ 
closed  spaces  above  the  tonnage  deck.  Divid¬ 
ing  this  sum  by  100  gives  the  gross  register 
tonnage.  Deductions  are  made  from  the  sum 
of  the  cubical  contents  after  an  artificial  method, 
in  some  cases  the  actual  area  is  deducted,  in 
others  an  arbitrarily  established  percentage  of 
the  gross  tonnage.  From  the  remainder  after 
these  deductions  the  net  register  is  derived. 


Canoeing. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Central  Division. — Richard  M.  Harris,  415 
East  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  H.  L.  Crit¬ 
tenden;  C.  Fred  Wolters,  Jr.,  58  Rowley  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  C.  F.  Wolters. 

Eastern  Division. — Dr.  Francis  W.  Palfrey, 
88  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  Dr.  John  B. 
Hawes,  2d,  ^95  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  87  Marlborough  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  and  Nathaniel  Farwell  Ayer,  518 
Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  all  by  Hermann 
Dudley  Murphy. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Central  Division. — 6117,  Meredith  M.  Watson, 
115  Trenton  avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

Northern  Division. — 6118,  William  Bearance, 
493  Princess  street,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can. 


T raps  hoofing. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
tend  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Nov.  23. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  L.  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meitr,  Sec’y. 

.  1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Nov.  15. — Downs  (Kans.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Charles,  Prei. 
Nov.  24. — West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins,  Sec’y. 

Nov.  24.— Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  24-25. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,,  Sec’y. 
Nor.  30-Dec.  1.— Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Wortk- 
ington.  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier.  Sec’y. 

Dec.  8.— Atglen  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  8-9. — Clinton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  J.  E.  Cantelon,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.l  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  31.— Wellington,  Mass. — Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  next  shoot  of  the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  is  fixed  to  be  held  on  Nov.  20.  All  trap- 
shooters  are  welcome  to  attend. 

* 

In  a  five-man  intercollegiate  team  contest,  on  Yale 
Field,  New  Haven,  Nov.  5,  the  Yale  team  scored  445 
out  of  a  possible  500.  Princeton  was  second  with  390. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  377.  High  individual  score, 
94,  was  made  by  George  Dimock,  of  Yale. 

S», 

Twelve  contestants  took  part  in  the  weekly  shoot  of  the 
Eagle  Gun  Club,  Nov.  5,  at  Manoa,  Pa.  Of  these,  D. 
Paul  scored  straight  alone  in  the  10-bird  handicap  from 
the  30yd.  mark.  Pratt,  McCullough  and  Bivens  tied  on 
9.  Murphy,  Felix  and  Slear,  usually  in  the  lead,  tied 
on  8. 

* 

The  Boyertown,  Pa.,  Gun  Club,  for  its  annual  tourna¬ 
ment,  to  be  held  on  Saturday  of  this  week,  has  provided 
a  program  of  four  15-target  events  and  six  events  at  20 
targets.  A  three-man  team  contest  for  a  silver  pitcher 
will  be  a  special  feature.  On  Dec.  31,  the  club  will  hold 
its  annual  live-bird  shoot. 

K 

The  Newton,  N.  J.,  Gun  Club  has  fixed  upon  Nov. 
12  for  a  target  shoot.  Beginning  at  10:30,  two  Jack 
Rabbit  events  will  be  shot.  Seven  events  totaling  150 
target,  $10  entrance,  will  comprise  the  afternoon  pro¬ 
gram.  High  averages,  $5,  $3  and  $2.  Ship  shells,  etc., 
to  A.  B.  Brickner,  Newton. 

Our  Cincinnati  correspondent  writes  us  as  follows: 
“Nothing  doing  at  the  Cincinnati  Gun  Club  grounds  on 
Nov.  5.  Weather  was  too  raw.  The  club  will  give  a 
money-back  shoot  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  15-target  events,  and  a  special  event  at  50 
targets,  two  strings  at  15  targets  each  and  one  at  20 
targets,  for  a  gun.” 

* 

The  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Gun  Club,  D.  A.  Wilson,  secre¬ 
tary,  will  hold  its  annual  tournament  on  Jan.  10  to  13,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  it  is  the  largest  winter  shoot  held  in 
Canada.  “Our  program,  which  totals  up  to  $1,700  guaran¬ 
teed,  is  very  attractive,  and  would  be  glad  to  mail  a 
copy  to  any  of  your  readers.  The  feature  is  the  Grand 
Canadian  Handicap  of  25  birds,  $700  guaranteed,  $200  to 
high  gun,  $100  to  second,  and  balance  divided  Rose 
system.” 

Owing  to  the  severe  storm  of  last  week,  it  was  found 
to  be  impossible  to  get  the  grounds  at  Bay  Ridge,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  in  readiness  for  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club’s  open¬ 
ing  shoot  of  the  season,  fixed  to  take  place  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  5.  The  Shooting  Committee,  however,  fixed  upon 
Nov.  8,  Election  Day,  for  it.  Many  trophies  rewarded 
the  skill  of  the  contestants.  The  Holiday  cup  was  the 
main  event.  The  first  contest  for  the  November  cup  will 
take  place  on  the  12th  inst. 
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W.  H.  HEER 

Winner  of  High  Professional  Average 

FOR  SEASON  OF  1910 


97.75 

Highest  Percentage  ever  made  in  one  year. 

SHOOTING 

Remington. 


This  is  the  first  year  that  competitors  for  high  professional  average 
have  been  compelled  to  compete  with  other  contestants  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  tournaments  held  by  the  Interstate  Association. 

Three  of  the  four  High  Professional  Averages  of  the  year  were  won  by  shooters 
using  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells — two  of  these  shooters  used  Remington  Guns: 

W.  H.  Heer,  score  .9775,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  gun. 

George  L.  Lyon,  score  .9665,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Lester  German,  score  .9648,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 


All  First  Places  in  Amateur  Events  in  the  Post  Series  were  won  by  shooters  of 


STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 


UMC  shells  in  the  guns  of  amateurs  have  won  every  Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years,  definitely  proving  that 
UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  different  and  superior  to  other  makes — UMC  are  the  only  American 
made  shells  improved  with  a  steel  lining. 

High  Amateurs  at  Single  Targets, 

First  4  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Eight  out  of  the  nine  first  amateurs  on  single  targets  shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Double  Targets, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Singles  and  Doubles, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  in  Remington  Guns  of  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs  stand  first  in  the  Interstate 
Handicap  Events  for  1910.  * 

UMC  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 
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Lyman  Cornelius  Smith,  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  among  sportsmen  and  in  the  typewriter  world, 
died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  5.  The  daily  press 
dispatches  recount  that  he  was  born  at  Torrington,  Conn., 
March  31,  1850.  He  was  engaged  in  the  live  stock  com¬ 
mission  business  until  1875.  In  1877  he  took  up  the 
manufacture  of  breechloading  firearms,  and  in  1890 
organized  the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Company,  of 
which  he  was  president  until  it  was  sold  to  the  Union 
Typewriter  Company.  He  was  a  vice-president  and 
member  of  this  company  until  1903,  when  he  resigned, 
and  with  his  brothers  organized  the  L.  C.  Smith  & 
Brothers  Typewriter  Company,  and  was  elected  its  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  president  of  the  Hudson 
Portland  Cement  Company  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  the 
United  States  Transportation  Company,  the  L.  C.  Smith 
Transit  Company,  the  Rochester,  Syracuse  &  Eastern 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  National  Bank  of  Syracuse; 
a  director  of  the  Halcomb  Steel  Company,  vice-president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Shipbuilding  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Syracuse  University.  In  1900  he  gave  to  that  university 
the  Lyman  Cornelius  Smith  College  of  Applied  Science. 
He  was  a  Chevalier  Legion  d’Honneur  of  France,  a 
Thirty-second  Degree  Mason  and  a  Knight  Templar. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Missouri  Trapshooters’  Association. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  25-27. — Events  1  to  5  on  the 
third  day  was  the  Missouri  State  championship.  Events 
6  to  9  was  the  Grand  Missouri  handicap: 

First  Day,  Oct.  25. 


Events:  123456789  10 

Targets :  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  Total. 

H  E  Snyder .  19  19  18  IS  19  19  19  19  18  20  188 

J  R  Elliott .  19  16  17  19  20  20  18  18  19  17  183 

V  H  Greene .  16  17  20  16  16  18  20  18  18  17  175 

Claib  Eaton  .  19  19  IS  16  15  19  16  18  15  18  173 

C  O  Linderman .  15  20  20  17  19  17  17  16  19  19  179 

W  B  Cosby .  19  20  17  17  17  17  19  19  16  17  178 

Joe  Gray  .  18  19  18  17  IS  16  17  19  18  16  176 

N  J  Glover .  18  16  14  17  17  14  17  20  18  17  168 

J  P  Cudahy .  15  16  11  14  13  14'  17  10  15  14  139 

C  T  Rankin .  17  18  19  18  17  18  15  17  18  19  176 

E  W  Arnold .  19  19  19  18  19  16  19  20  18  19  186 

Dan  Bray  .  19  20  19  20  17  20  19  20  '20  20  194 

C.  A  Schroeder .  19  19  18  17  19  16  18  19  18  20  1S3 

Marion  Shoop  .  17  20  20  19  20  20  17  17  18  19  187 

Ira  Novinger  .. .  17  20  19  19  19  17  19  19  18  16  183 

J  O  McGuire .  15  15  11  15  12  17  16  15  17  15  148 

F  D  Whitmore .  17  16  17  17  19  20  19  20  18  16  179 

Geo  Nicholi .  17  16  17  19  18  19  18  16  17  16  173 

II  E  Wetzig .  13  17  16  19  18  18  19  18  19  17  173 

W  A  Brown .  18  16  19  19  20  19  18  18  18  19  184 

G  K  Mackie .  16  15  16  17  16  18  18  19  16  18  167 

E  Hendricks  .  IS  18  IS  17  18  17  19  19  17  IS  178 

O  W  McGhee .  18  17  16  20  18  19  15  18  18  17  178 

W  T  Torden .  19  17  17  16  18  19  18  18  20  12  174 

J  D  Bohrer .  18  15  17  19  18  18  15  19  17  18  174 

T  M  Ehler .  19  18  18  20  19  18  20  18  IS  19  1S7 

F  T  Lovering .  17  17  17  18  17  19  19  19  18  19  ISO 

M  Thompson  .  20  18  19  18  19  18  15  16  17  16  176 

G  D  Davis .  17  17  16  16  15  15  18  17  16  16  163 

Howard  Williss  .  17  17  19  19  19  20  18  17  19  20  185 

J  S  Thomas .  18  18  19  20  20  17  16  19  19  19  185 

Riley  Thompson  .  18  16  18  19  20  18  18  18  17  18  180 

M  O  Gentry .  14  17  14  15  IS  15  12  11  17  13  146 

H  T  Moore .  12  11  12  13  15  9  15  12  8  16  133 

H  A  Ormsbv .  17  IS  18  19  17  19  18  18  19  19  182 

E  W  Stacy.'. .  18  17  18  17  16  14  14  17  16  17  164 

D  A  Rouner .  15  16  20  17  15  17  .  100 

C  Freel  .  19  19  20  19  19  16  17  19  17  20  185 

Guy  Cooper  .  15  19  19  18  16  17  13  13  . .  . .  130 

F  W  Bartlett .  16  18  16  17  18  18- 19  20  16  17  175 

J  Burtenshaw  . 14  1*  14  17  13  10  . .  . .  82 

B  F  Veach .  18  20  17  20  15  20  110 

J  H  Bauer . IS  20  17  20  15  20  110 

O  G  Copeland . 13  18  16  14  . .  . .  61 

W  E  Sullivan . 15  15  17  16  16  18  97 

Walter  Howe  . 16  16 .  32 

C  W  Neff  . 15 .  15 

Professionals: 

D  D  Gross .  19  19  19  17  18  20  19  19  18  19  187 

Fred  Gilbert  .  19  20  19  20  18  19  20  18  20  19  192 

W  R  Crosby .  19  19  20  20  17  20  20  19  20  20  194 

Art  Killam  .  20  19  18  20  20  18  18  20  17  20  190 

Geo  Maxwell  .  19  20  18  20  19  18  18  19  18  20  189 

T  A  Marshall .  19  17  IS  18  20  17  20  19  19  18  185 

Chris  Gottlieb  .  14  16  15  11  13  17  15  11  . .  . .  112 

H  E  Sherman .  18  16  16  19  17  19  15  18  17  17  172 

F  E  Rogers  .  18  18  18  19  18  20  17  19  19  17  183 

D  Elliott  .  16  17  16  15  14  14  17  16  16  17  158 

H  D  Mermod .  18  17  19  20  17  18  15  18  20  16  178 

W  F.  Grubb .  18  17  19  19  18  18  20  19  20  19  187 

Second  Day,  Oct.  26. 

Events:  1  23456789  10 

Targets :  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  Total. 

H  E  Snyder .  18  19  18  17  18  18  17  20  16  20  145 

J  R  Elliott . 16  19  17  17  17  14'  17  18  11  15  135 

V  H  Greene .  14  16  14  10  17  11  15  17  9  17  114 

Claib  Eaton  .  18  19  14  17  18  14  19  17  16  18  136 

C  D  Linderman . 17  18  10  15  16  16  17  19  ..  15  128 

Toe  Gray  .  17  19  12  20  16  15  20  15  13  20  134 

N  J  Glover .  11  17  10  16  18  13  17  16  ..  ..  118 

J  P  Cudahy .  13  15  8  9  11  15  8  13  . .  . .  92 

C  T  Rankin .  15  15  14  16  12  17  17  19  18  17  125 

E  W  Arnold .  16  13  18  16  19  17  18  19  13  20  136 

Dan  Bray  .  18  16  16  17  14  19  15  18  17  18  133 


C.  A  Schroeder .  16  17  18  14  14  18  14  16  15  18  127 

Marion  Shoop  .  18  19  16  19  17  17  19  16  16  17  141 

Ira  Novinger  .  15  20  17  16  17  15  18  17  . .  ..  135 

F  D  Whitmore .  17  16  16  15  17  18  16  13  15  ..  128 

Geo  Nicholi  .  19  17  20  15  18  13  15  16  13  19  133 

H  E  Wetzig .  14  16  17  19  16  20  19  17  15..  138 

W  A  Brown .  18  15  16  17  13  18  20  18  16  17  133 

G  K  Mackie .  16  19  16  17  15  17  15  19  13  18  134 

E  Hendricks  .  14  16  13  15  15  16  14  13  . .  . .  116 

O  W  McGhee .  14  17  13  17  17  15  18  15  15  ..  124 

W  T  Jorden .  12  14  18  18  16  17  15  17  . .  ..  123 

T  M  Ehler .  18  19  18  16  16  17  19  18  16  20  141 

F  T  Lovering .  13  16  15  20  17  17  17  18  . .  ..  133 

M  Thompson  .  13  12  11  15  19  15  16  17  14  17  119 

G  D  Davis .  16  16  9  13  10  14  13 .  91 

Howard  Williss  ......141214171517161714..  122 

J  S  Thomas .  16  19  17  17  18  IS  13  17  16  . .  135 

Riley  Thompson  . 15  15  16  13 . 14  18  59 

M  O  Gentry .  13  15  12  13  15  9  15  12....  104 

H  T  Moore .  9  1115  13  10  12  10  13....  93 

H  A  Ormsby .  17  18  14  19  15  15  19  17  ..  ..  134 

E  W  Stacey .  11  10  ....  12 .  33 

C  Freel  .  17  17  15  19  17  17  15  16  12  17  133 

F  W  Bartlett .  17  17  17  15  16  15 .  97 

B  F  Veach .  16  16  18  19  20  13  18  89 

J  H  Bauer .  18  16  17  17  19  17  20  87 

W  E  Sullivan .  16  19  12  16  15  14  17  15  . .  ..  125 

B  E  Metzger .  15  19  15  18  16  16  16  17  15  ..  132 

Professionals: 

D  D  Gross .  18  17  16  16  15  18  11  19  14  18  130 

Fred  Gilbert  .  18  18  19  18  18  18  16  17  18  20  142 

W  R  Crosby .  19  20  18  19  16  19  19  19  15  19  149 

Art  Killam  .  17  19  IS  18  15  19  18  18  16  17  142 

Geo  Maxwell  .  18  18  19  19  20  19  20  19  16  19  152 

T  A  Marshall .  20  17  18  17  20  15  17  17  16  19  141 

H  E  Thomas  .  IS  14  15  15  17  13  18  14  ... .  124 

F  E  Rogers .  15  18  16  17  18  19  19  14  . .  ..  136 

D  Elliott  .  15  12  14  8  15  12  13  15  12  17  104 

H  D  Mermod .  18  19  16  19  18  20  18  18  13  16  146 

W  E  Grubb . 17  18  17  16  17  14  18  16  10  18  133 


No.  9  was  at  10  pair;  No.  10  was  at  19yds.,  use  of  two 
barrels. 

Third  Day,  Oct.  27. 


.  .  Missouri  State. 

Championship. 

f - - -N 

Targets:  20  20  20  20  20  T’l. 

H  E  Snyder,  21 .  15  14  17  17  15—78 

J  R  Elliott,  21  .  16  17  14  11  14—72 

V  H  Greene,  18 .  15  13  13  16  15—72 

Claib  Eaton,  19 .  16  17  16  12  15—74 

C  D  Linderman,  21 _  19  18  16  17  18 — 88 

W  B  Cosby,  19 . 

Joe  Gray,  19  .  15  17  17  16  12—77 

N  J  Glover .  8  14  13  16  12—63 

C  T  Rankin .  15  19  15  15  15—79 

E  W  Arnold.  21 .  17  17  16  19  20—89 

Dan  Bray,  20 .  14  16  12  19  13—74 

G  A  Schroeder,  19 .  14  15  15  17  14—75 

Marion  Shoop,  21  .  16  IS  15  18  14—81 

Ira  Novinger  .  15  14  16  15  14—74 

F  D  Whitmore  .  16  16  11  17  14—74 

Geo  Nicholi,  20 .  17  17  20  12  15—81 

H  E  Wetzig,  18 .  15  16  14  15  14—74 

W  A  Brown, 19  .  14  16  14  19  14—77 

G  K  Mackie,  18 .  14  16  12  19  18—79 

O  W  McGhee,  17 .  14  12  16  15  . . 

W  T  Jorden,  17 .  13  13  14  IS  17—70 

T  M  Ehler,  21 .  18  16  17  17  18— S6 

M  Thompson,  20 .  15  15  13  11  14 — 68 

Howard  Williss,  18....  14  14  12  15  14—69 

J  S  Thomas .  13  18  14  17  16—78 

Riley  Thompson,  21...  15  16  19  19  18—79 

M  O  Gentry .  12  15  15  12  15—69 

H  T  Moore .  14  8  12  13  6—53 

H  A  Ormsby .  17  14  16  16  11—75 

E  W  Stacey .  15  16  16  12  13—72 

C  Freel  .  18  12  16  17  14—77 

B  F  Veach,  19 .  17  IS  16  18  14—83 

J  H  Bauer,  19 .  18  15  18  14  16—81 

Professionals: 

D  D  Gross .  18  16  14  IS  15—81 

Fred  Gilbert,  21 .  17  15  18  IS  18—86 

W  R  Crosby,  21 .  IS  19  19  18  16—90 

Art  Killam,  21 .  13  14  17  18  17—79 

Geo  Maxwell,  21 . 16  18  18  17  18—87 

T  A  Marshall,  20 .  17  15  18  14  18—82 

F  E  Rogers  .  16  15  14  16  16—77 

D  Elliott,  18  .  16  15  13  16  11—71 

II  D  Mermod,  20 .  17  IS  17  18  17—87 

W  E  Grubb,  18.. .  15  15  9  19  19—77 


Missouri  Grand 
Plandicap. 

25  25  25  25  T’l' 

21  16  16  19—72 
13  11  w 

19  16  19  19—73 
16  19  19  18—72 
16  15  19  16—76 

20  15  15  17—67 

21  16  16  23—76 


17  24  19  23—83 

18  16  16  13—63 
IS  17  18  20—73 
17  18  16  19—70 


18  15  18  18—69 
20  19  16  17—72 
22  18  19  17—76 

19  19  17  22—77 
19  15  19  21—74 

18  19  18  18—74 
22  21  17  21—81 
16  21  19  17—73 

19  19  17  14—69 
15  14  13  .. 

22  18  21  19-80 


19  20  20  20—79 
19  17  16  11—63 


19  19  20  23— SI 
22  18  19  21— SO 

18  20  18  16—74 

19  23  23  20—85 
21  16  IS  20—75 


13  16  16  20—65 
21  16  20  18—75 
21  16  14  17—68 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club. 


Newark,  N.  .1.— The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s 
Gun  Club  members  had  a  barrel  of  fun  at  the  Speedway 
traps  Nov.  1,  at  the  regular  weekly  shoot.  The  feature 
of  the  day  was  the  race  between  Fred  Macaulay  and 
James  Wheaton  for  high  average  gunner.  Macaulay  won 
by  a  shade,  breaking  106  targets  out  of  a  possible  125. 
His  average  figured  21  1-5  to  Wheaton’s  21  1-7.  Mac¬ 
aulay  also,  broke  25  targets  out  of  a  possible  25. 

The  matches  between  B.  M.  Shanley,  Jr.,  and  Peter 
Bey  were  interesting.  They  shot  against  each  other  nine 
times,  and  in  two  events  they  tied  with  13-13  and  17-17; 
but  in  the  total  of  events  Bey  was  the  victor,  breaking 
133  out  of  225,  to  Shanley’s  129  out  of  the  same  number. 


Events:  123456789  10  11 

B  M  Shanley,  Jr .  11  11  9  13  15  13  17  15  14  18  10 

E  Fredericks  .  2  2 . 

Peter  Bey  .  12  17  13  14  12  17  13  15  16  17 

James  Quinn  .  12  16  17  15  16  16 . 

Fred  Macaulay  .  22  20  24  21  19  . 

T  E  Bucklein  .  2  15  12 . 

W  E  Hunt .  11 . 

Harry  Smith  . 21  17 . 

William  Stengel  .  14  18 . 

James  J  Wheaton .  21  21  22  20  18  23  21  . 

Smokeless. 


Pinehurst  Handicap. 

Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Nov.  2.— Planned  on  new  and  the 
most  approved  lines,  the  fourth  annual  Midwinter  Han¬ 
dicap  trapshooting  tournament  promises  to  be  the  “big¬ 
gest  and  best”  in  the  history  of  these  contests,  which 
are  fast  building  a  reputation  for  Pinehurst,  which 
ranks  with  its  international  golfing  fame.  In  addition, 
the  management  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  interest 
shown  by  a  liberal  increase  in  added  money  which 
makes  the  sum  over  $1,000.  when  the  trophies  offered  in 
connection  are  considered;  a  “classic”  American  shoot 
in  every  meaning  of  the  word.  “Send  me  a  program,” 
is  the  request  coming  from  all  quarters  from  men  who 
figure  in  national  meetings  of  importance — winners  every¬ 
where — the  country’s  best. 

The  special  innovation  is  the  adoption  of  the  Squier 
money-back  plan,  which  is  in  such  universal  favor  among 
high  class  amateurs.  The  regular  sweepstakes  will  in¬ 
clude  ten  regular  20-target  events  on  the  first  and  second 
days,  and  five  regular  20-target  events  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  and  fourth  days.  Moneys  in  all  these  events 
will  be  divided  according  to  the  Rose  system,  8,  5,  3,  2, 1. 
There  will  be  an  optional  sweepstake  with  a  $2  entrance, 
in  every  20  and  25  target  event  on  the  program.  The 
purse  of  these  optional  sweeps  will  be  divided  on  the 
percentage  system  class  shooting,  40,  30,  20,  10,  if  over 
twenty  entries;  otherwise,  50,  30,  20.  There  will  also  be 
an  optional  sweep  of  $2  entrance  on  each  the  first,  and 
second  100  of  the  first  and  second  day’s  program,  and  in 
the  _  first  100  of  the  third  and  fourth  days’  program. 
Division  of  moneys  by  high  guns. 

The  Preliminary  will  be  100  targets,  unknown  angles, 
with  the  handicaps  ranging  from  16  to  23yds. ;  high  guns. 
The  added  money  will  be  $150,  the  number  of  moneys 
into  which  the  purse  will  be  divided  to  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  entries.  The  entrance  fee  of  $10 
includes  targets.  The  Handicap  is  arranged  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Preliminary,  the  entrance  fee,  $20.  The 
trophies  include  splendid  sterling  cups  to  the  winners 
of  both  the  Handicap  and  the  Preliminary,  a  high  average 
gold  medal  to  the  leader  in  the  regular  16yd.  events 
(600  targets);  silver  medals  for  second  and  third  and  a 
gold  medal  for  the  leader  in  the  entire  program  of  80O1 
targets.  The  professionals  will  shoot  for  a  trophy  to  be 
awarded  for  the  high  average  in  the  16yd.  events,  con¬ 
testing  otherwise  only  for  the  price  of  targets  and  being 
handicapped  on  the  same  basis  as  the  amateurs. 

The  Pinehurst  Gun  Club  will  positively  add  $500  (and 
if  there  are  fifty  entries,  $400,  and  for  every  ten  entries 

above  fifty,  an  additional  $50),  to  be  divided  pro  rata 

among  the  amateurs  who  shoot  in  all  regular  events  (the 
two  handicaps  not  included)  scheduled  for  the  four  days 
of  the  tournament,  and  fail  to  win  the  amount  of  their 
entrance  money  in  these  events.  In  no  case,  however, 
will  more  than  the  total  amount  of  this  entrance  (less 
price  of  targets)  be  paid  a  contestant. 

An  extra  entrance  fee  of  $1  per  day  will  be  charged 

each  amateur  who  shoots  in  one  or  more  events  any 

day.  This  $1  per  day  plus  the  “added  money,”  will  be 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  amateurs.  For  example,  if 
seventy-five  contestants  shoot  each  day  in  one  or  more 
regular  events,  the  added  money  would  at  least  be  $500, 
and  with  the  $1  per  day  which  is  charged  each  contestant, 
there  would  be  a  grand  total  of  $800  for  the  four  days, 
which  would  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  amateurs 
who  shoot  in  all  the  regular  scheduled  events  and  fail 
to  win  the  amount  of  their  entrance  money.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  no  contestant  will  be  paid 
mere  than  the  total  amount  of  his  entrance  money,  less 
the  price  of  targets. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  purse  will  amount 
to  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  losses  of  those  who 
shoot  in  all  regular  events,  based  on  an  entrance  fee  of 
$64  for  the  four  days,  less  the  price  of  targets  ($12). 
Thus  a  contestant  can  compete  in  all  regular  events  of 
the  tournament,  and  should  he  prove  to  be  out  of  form 
and  not  shoot  up  to  expectations,  his  four  days’  sport 
would  cost  him  the  price  of  targets  only. 

While  contestants  are  not  guaranteed  the  total  amount 
of  their  entrance  money,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
they  will  receive  it,  as  statistical  data  in  connection 
with  tournaments  conducted  under  this  system,  shows 
that  this  purse  in  each  instance  was  sufficient  to  cover 
the  losses  of  those  who  shot  in  all  scheduled  events,  and 
frequently  there  has  been  quite  a  surplus.  In  case  of  a 
surplus  after  the  combined  losses  have  been  paid,  it  will 
be  divided  among  the  high  gun  amateurs  who  have  shot 
in  all  regular  scheduled  events,  which,  briefly  summar¬ 
ized,  creates  three  places  for  each  $50  or  fraction  thereof 
up  to  $500. 

While  dates  are  set  for  Wednesday.  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  Jan.  18,  19,  20  and  21,  the  Preliminary  and 
Handicap  on  the  closing  days,  the  event  will  round  out 
the  full  week,  many  shooters  assembling  even  as  early 
as  the  week  previous.  Other  events  on  the  season’s 
schedule  include  the  100  target  handicap  tournament  for 
sterling  cups  to  be  held  weekly  from  Jan.  30  to  March 
27,  inclusive.  For  the  four  best  scores  made  in  these 
events,  the  winner  to  have  shot  at  not  less  than  800 
targets,  a  gold  medal  will  be  awarded.  In  addition,  the 
program  will  include  numerous  invitation  shoots  for 
contributed  cups,  and  on  the  firing  line  throughout  the 
season  will  be  found  those  who  have  assembled  here 
annually  for  many  years — a  group  in  wdtich  good-fellow¬ 
ship  reigns  supreme. 

Herbert  L.  Jillson,  Sec’y. 


Eagle  Gu 

Manoa,  Pa.,  Nov.  5. — D. 
straight  in  the  weekly  shoot 
Three,  Pratt,  McCullough  and 

Paul,  30  ......1212221222—10 

Pratt,  28  '....2222202222—  9 

McCull’h,  28.1121102112—  9 
Bivens,  29. .  .2112121101— 9 
Murphy,  30... 2211011120—  8 
Felix,  30  ....2222202220—8 


n  Club. 

Paul  was  alone  with  10 
of  the  Eagle  Club  to-day. 
Bivens,  tied  on  9.  Scores: 

Slear,  29  .  2202222220—  8 

Redman,  28.  .1112011011—  7 
Aiman,  30  ...0201111011—7 

Tones,  28  . 1100210112—  7 

Pebbles,  28. .  .1111010201—  7 
Thomas,  27. .  .2100100111—  6 
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WINCHESTER 

Shotguns  and  Shotgun  Shells 
The  'Red  w  'Brand 


Outshot  All  Others  This  Season 
As  They  Did  in  1908  and  1909 


Never  Before  Has  a  Season  s  Average  Been  Beaten  in  the  Same  Year  for  a  Like  or  Greater 
Number  of  Shots.  This  Year ,  However ,  it  Was  Done  Conclusively ,  a  Winchester  Ref  eat¬ 
ing  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  Shells  in  the  Hands  of  a  Skillful  Shot  Ac¬ 
compli  shin  g  This  Hitherto  Unheard  of  Feat.  The  Score  Made  by  the  Red  W  Combination 
Was  Far  Higher  Than  the  Season' s  Average  Figures  for  “ Singles"  and ,  in  Fact ,  It  Was 
the  Highest  Recorded  for  This  or  A  ny  Other  Year ,  Being 


FOR 


4895  Targets 


E.  F.  FORSGARD 


F.  G.  BILLS 


This  epoch-making  shooting  was  all  done  in  Registered  tournaments  at  Regulation  targets.  E.  F.  Forsgard  of  Waco,  Texas, 
is  the  man  who  did  it,  and  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater”  Shells  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  he  did  it  with.  Such  shooting  as  this  shows  that  Winchester  shells,  made  with  Patent  Corrugated  Heads,  a  modern  and 
ingenious  American  idea,  are  far  superior  to  shells  made  according  to  foreign  methods  once  used  in  the  construction  of  Winchester 
shells,  but  discarded  years  ago.  The  feat  also  proves  beyond  contradiction  that 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  Is  Still  Supreme. 


In  the  contests  for  Season’s  Average  honors  for  “Singles”,  a  Winchester  in  the  hands  of  C.  G.  Spencer  was  high  over  all  other 
repeaters.  F.  G.  Bills,  who  won  the  Official  Season’s  Average  for  “Double”  targets,  with  90%,  and  three  others  of  the  first  ten 
shooters  in  this  class,  also  used  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns.  When  it  comes  to  shooting  "Doubles",  some  repeating  shot¬ 
guns  fall  down  hard,  but  the  Winchester  stands  right  up  at  the  top,  not  only  excelling  all  other  repeaters,  but  double  guns  too. 

The  scores  for  1910  can  be  analyzed,  dissected,  separated  or  segregated,  but  the  victories  won  and  records  made  with  Winchester 
Shotguns  and  Shells  will  still  show  that  to  get  the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results 

The  Red  W  Combination  Is  The  One  To  Shoot. 
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New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5. — Dr.  H.  J.  Thielman 
scored  a  leg  on  the  Haslin  cup  after  a  shoot-off  with 
G.  L.  Bready.  He  also  was  high  in  the  special  shoot 
at  25  targets.  E.  Eckart  captured  the  remaining  three 
events,  the  November  cup,  the  club  special  handicap, 
and  the  Schauffler  cup.  A  high  wind  blew  across  the 
traps.  A  number  of  the  club  shooters  were  absent,  field 
shooting,  which  accounts  for  the  light  attendance,  only 
ten  contestants  participating.  Scores: 


Haslin  cup,  25  targets: 


H.  T. 

H. 

T. 

Dr  II  1  Thielman 

..  3  25 

G  W  Kuchler . 

2 

24 

G  L  Bready . 

. .  4  25 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

,  3 

23 

E  Eckart  . 

..  5  22 

G  J  Corbett . 

3 

2  L 

G  M  Thomson... 

..  3  24 

P  R  Robinson . 

4 

17 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr.. 

..  3  23 

First  shoot-off : 

Dr.  Thielman  22,  G.  L.  Bready  22. 

Second  shoot-off 

:  Dr.  Thielman  23,  G.  L.  Bready  22. 

November  cup, 

handicap, 

25  targets: 

. .  5  25 

,  3 

22 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

..  3  24 

Dr  H  J  Thielman., 

2 

22 

G  L  Bready . 

. .  4  22 

G  W  Kuchler . . 

2 

22 

G  M  Thomson _ 

..  3  23 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr . 

.  3 

19 

P  R  Robinson.... 

..  4  22 

Club  special,  handicap,  25 

targets: 

E  Eckart  . 

. .  4  23 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  2 

23 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr... 

..  3  23 

G  M  Thomson . 

,  3 

23 

G  L  Bready . 

. .  4  22 

C  L  Edey  . 

,  5 

20 

G  I  Corbett . 

..  3  22 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

21 

Dr  II  J  Thielman 

..  2  23 

P  R  Robinson . 

.  4 

19 

Shoot-off:  E.  Eckart  25,  W.  B.  Ogden,  Jr.,  20. 

Schauffler  cup,  ! 

handicap, 

25  targets: 

E  Eckart  . 

..  3  25 

G  L  Bready . 

.  4 

20 

P  R  Robinson  ... 

..  4  24 

Dr  H  J  Thielman. 

2 

21 

G  M  Thomson.... 

..  3  24 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr... 

.  3 

20 

G  T  Corbett . 

..  3  22 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  2 

19 

C  L  Edey . 

..  5  20 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

18 

Special  shoot,  handicap,  25 

targets : 

Dr  II  1  I  hielman 

..  2  25 

C  L  Edey . 

.  5 

21 

G  J  Corbett . 

..  3  24 

P  R  Robinson . . 

.  4 

20 

W  B  Ogden,  !r... 

..  3  24 

Dr.  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

21 

G  L  Bready . 

..  4  23 

G  M  Thomson . 

.  3 

20 

G  W  Kuchler . 

..  3  23 

E  Eckart  . 

.  3 

21 

Hyde  Park 

Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati.  O. — Nov.  5  was  a  cold  day,  with  threaten¬ 
ing  weather,  and  the  attendance  was  small  at  the  weekly 
shoot.  A  series  of  trophy  events,  which  is  to  run 
through  the  winter,  was  inaugurated  at  this  shoot,  and 
Z.  De  Mar  was  the  winner  of  a  handsome  silk  um¬ 
brella  on  a  score  of  4'4  out  of  50.  Dr.  Phillips  gave  him 
a  hot  race,  tying  in  the  first  two  strings  at  30  targets 
and  dropping  behind  only  one  target  in  the  last  string, 
at  20  targets.  Stevenson  was  in  third  piace  with  40.  He 
has  finally  left  his  camp  on  the  Miami  River,  and  we 
expect  he  will  be  a  regular  attendant,  until  the  first 
warm  spring  days  call  him  back  to  camp  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  day  was  dark,  swing  to  the  heavy,  low-lying 
clouds,  and  only  this  condition  can  account  for  Dudley’s 
poor  showing.  Usually  well  up  in  the  90  per  cent,  class, 
to-day  he  broke  only  72  per  cent.  Irwin  also  fell  below 
the  pace  he  has  been  going  lately  and  got  fourth  place 
on  78  per  cent.  Holaday,  a  professional,  was  high  in 
the  event  with  40,  but  was  not  eligible  to  win.  He  made 
high  score  of  the  afternoon,  90  out  of  100.  Irwin  was 
second  with  74  and  Dudley  came  last  with  72.  Dr. 
Leightner  was  late  in  getting  to  the  grounds,  making 
his  appearance  as  the  others  were  preparing  to  leave. 
Eustis  is  in  northern  Michigan  on  his  annual  big  game 
hunt.  Dr.  Leightner  will  visit  in  Indiana  fir  a  little 
quail  shooting  as  soon  as  the  season  opens.  The  club 
will  hold  a  trophy  shoot  each  month  during  the  winter. 
The  scores: 

Trophy  event,  50  targets: 

Targets:  15  15  20 

*Holaday  .  14  13  19—46 

De  Mar  .  12  14  IS— 44 

Phillips  .  14  12  17—4.3 

Stevenson  .  12  12  16 — 40 

Dudley  . 11  14  11—36 

Irwin  .  12  11  16—39 

Practice  events: 

Holaday  .  21  23—44  Felix  .  15  ..—15 

Dudley  .  15  21 — 36  Stevenson  .  21  .. — 21 

Irwin  .  14  21 — 35 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  6.— The  regular  club  shoot 
of  the  Hudsons  was  held  to-day  with  an  attendance  of 
twenty-two  shooters  appearing  on  the  firing  line. 

The  day  was  bright  and  pleasant,  but  a  stiff  northwest 
wind  that  was  blowing  across  the  traps  made  the  shooting 
a  little  difficult,  and  the  man  that  managed  to  keep  in 
the  20  score  was  considered  very  good,  as  there  were 
only  ten  scores  of  20  or  better  recorded  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  shoot;  out  of  this  total,  Schortey  managed  to 
scratch  out  four  of  them;  he  also  was  high  gun  with 
79  per  cent,  of  those  who  shot  in  all  the  several  events 
of  the  day,  Tack  Williams  hugging  him  pretty  close, 
finishing  second  with  75  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hanford,  Mr.  Lane  and  Dr.  Keller  were  our  vis¬ 
itors  to-day.  We  hope  that  they  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  them  come  over  again  when¬ 
ever  they  can  find  time. 

Dr.  Groll  was  trying  out  another  new  gun  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  after  getting  one  20  and  two  19s  at  three  tries 
at  them,  he  decided  that  it  was  just  the  “cheese,”  but 
we  all  know  the  Doctor,  and  will  all  be  surprised  if  he 
has  the  same  gun  at  the  next  shoot,  as  he  has  the  record 
of  trying  out  more  strange  guns  than  any  other  three 
members  of  the  club.  We  expect  to  see  him  try  out 
his  famous  8-bore  goose  gun  some  day  at  bluerocks. 


Our  next  shoot  will  be  held  on 

Nov. 

20, 

and 

we 

invite 

all  trapshooters  to  give  us  a  call. 

Everybody  is 

welcome. 

Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

Williams  . 

..  17 

19 

22 

21 

16  17 

Putney  . . 

..  IS 

15 

18 

19 

H  Pape  . 

..  IS 

13 

14’ 

10 

ii  .. 

Lane  . 

..  8 

18 

8 

11 

15  17 

Raymond  . 

..  13 

15 

16 

17 

IS  .. 

Hanford  . 

..  9 

16 

16 

17 

14  15 

Baker  . 

11 

12 

S  .. 

Dr  Keller  . 

..  10 

9 

11 

Fach  . 

..  10 

12 

Emmons  . 

..  21 

21 

IS  IS 

Dr  O'Brien  . 

..  14 

12 

19 

i3 

17  15 

1  Pape  . 

20 

16 

17  15 

Schortey  . 

..  20 

IS 

16 

20 

22  23 

1  >e  Freitas  . . . 

11 

14 

15 

9  15 

17 

15 

Kellv  . .* . 

15 

16 

16 

12  .. 

Dr  Groll  . 

19 

19 

20  . 

Mason  . . . 

..  11 

12 

15  .. 

Whitley  . 

..  16 

15 

i9 

19 

15 

14  17 

Lewis  . 

18 

15 

15 

ii  .. 

Secretary. 


Nattoon  Tournament. 

Oct.  25-26. — Riley  '1'lmmpson,  Cainesville,  Mo.,  won  the 
State  championship  with  87  out  of  100,  at  the  registered 
tournament  of  the  Mattoon,  Ill.,  Gun  Club.  T.  N. 
Elder  won  the  grand  Missouri  handicap,  81  out  of  100, 
from  the  21yds.  mark.  Conditions  could  not  have  been 
worse  for  high  scores;  high  wind  and  very  cold.  The 
shoot  was  a  success  in  every  way  except  the  weather. 
Scores : 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Frisbey  . 

. 200 

164 

200 

163 

Coon  . 

.  50 

31 

Ralston  . 

.  200 

135 

Shortridge  . 

.  100 

73 

I  >awson  . 

. 200 

178 

200 

160 

Wilson  . 

.  200 

115 

100 

55 

Gill  . 

.  200 

156 

Haws  . 

.  200 

170 

200 

'  i<33 

Hanson  . 

.  200 

145 

200 

149 

Luttrell  . 

.  200 

172 

Parrish  . 

.  ICO 

87 

Shoaff  . 

.  100 

69 

Cory  . 

.  100 

70 

Kleckner  . 

24 

Brooks  . 

.  30 

7 

Neel  . 

.  15 

4 

Fulton  . 

.  15 

10 

Professionals : 

Spencer  . . 

. 200 

186 

200 

1S3 

Lenoir  . 

. 200 

190 

200 

190 

Cad  . 

. 200 

182 

200 

184 

Stennard  . 

. 200 

174 

200 

170 

Heirs  . 

. 1S5 

121 

200 

144 

Meadow 

Springs 

Gun 

Club. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  5.— Two  10,  two  15  and  one  25 
target  events  preceded  the  club  contest  at  25  targets. 
The  latter  was  won  by  Turner  with  a  total  of  24,  of  which 
G  were  allowance.  Sloan  was  second  with  23,  and  was 
high  with  actual  breaks,  21. 

The  scores  follow: 


Targets: 

10 

15  10 

15 

25 

Total. 

T  Henderson  . 

...  9 

11  8 

14 

18 

60 

Hogan  . 

...  10 

13  9 

11 

17 

60 

Murdock  . 

...  8 

11  9 

12 

16 

06 

Soley  . 

...  8 

13  8 

14 

17 

60 

Turner  . 

...  9 

9  10 

11 

16 

55 

O  George  . 

...  5 

12  10 

12 

15 

54 

H  George  . 

...  4 

8  10 

11 

16 

49 

Pierce  . 

...  5 

7  8 

11 

10 

41 

Haskins  . 

...  3 

9  4 

5 

18 

39 

Clegg  . 

...  ,8 

13  111 

7 

10 

48 

]  >r  Roe  . 

...  6 

11  8 

14 

10 

49 

Richards  . 

...  6 

7  8 

11 

13 

45 

Sloan  . 

...  8 

11  9 

12 

23 

63 

Serfass  . 

...  3 

11  10 

11 

14’ 

49 

G  N  Smith . 

7 

15  6 

9 

10 

'  53 

W  T  Smith . 

...  s 

12  10 

8 

15 

49 

Block  . 

6 

12  8 

10 

13 

49 

Club  shoot: 

1  11  Anderson,  19... 

3 

17 

Clegg 

IS  .. 

.  2  22 

Hogan,  19  . 

3 

21 

Dr  Roe.  16 

.  0  9 

Murdock,  18  . 

4 

18 

Richards,  16 

.  0  13 

Soley,  19  . 

3 

13 

Sloan,  20  .. 

.  2  23 

Turner,  17  . 

6 

24 

Serfass,  16  . 

.  8  21 

( )  George,  16  . 

6 

20 

C,  H 

Smith, 

16. 

.  0  18 

H  George,  16  . 

0 

13 

W  T 

Smith, 

16 

.  0  20 

Pierce,  18  . 

3 

21 

B  Bloch,  16 

.  0  10 

Harkins,  16  . 

0 

15 

Marine 

and 

Field 

Club. 

Bath  Beach,  L.  L.  Nov.  5. — Out  of  the  eight  contest- 


ants  who  participated, 
84  out  of  125.  Scores 

W. 

F.  Pardonner  was  high 

with 

W  F  Pardonner  . 

84 

W  Taliaferro  . 

..  56 

1  II  Emanuel,  Jr . 

74 

C  D  Sayre . 

. .  54 

E  M  Camp  . 

64’ 

K  M  Knox . 

..  53 

P  R  Fowne . 

56 

C  Lembeck  . 

. .  46 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Huntington  Valley  Country  Club. 


Jenkinton,  Pa.,  Nov. 

5.- 

-Three  events,  each 

having 

a 

cup  for  a  prize. 

were  shot 

off  by  the  club  to-day.  The 

most  important 

was  event  1,  the  club  shoot. 

Event  1,  club 

shoot. 

25 

targets : 

G  Lovering  .... 

....  4 

21 

Deacon  . 

...  i 

15 

....  4 

19 

...  4 

16 

_  1 

Vv> 

...  3 

24 

Lippincott  . 

_  i 

22 

Bradley  . 

...  4 

16 

In  the  final 

scores, 

Butler  was  the  winner  with 

a 

total  of  26. 

, 

Fifteen  target 

event : 

T  \\  Lippincott. 

_  3 

12 

B  Mellor  . 

....  6 

18 

i  i  Lovering  _ 

_  1 

15 

H  P  Deacon  . . . . 

....  8 

10 

A  Butler  . 

.  5 

13 

T  Cooke,  3d . 

...  2 

9 

G  Tyler  . 

-  8 

14 

S  E  Hutchinson, 

....  5 

16 

_  1 

12 

...  9 

18 

C.  W  Elkins,  Tr. 

-  7 

12 

S  C  Fox . 

....  4 

13 

In  the  shoot-off  Mellor  won  the  cup. 

Ten-target  event,  S.  C.  Fox  winner: 

Butler  . 

.  6 

9 

Mellor  . 

....  3 

7 

_  6 

7 

...  8 

9 

Fox  . 

-  7 

10 

G  W  Elkins,  Tr. 

....  8 

9 

Tyler  . 

.  4 

9 

? 

3 

Lippincott  . 

.  6 

8 

Hutchinson  . 

....  6 

9 

C  Lovering  _ 

.  8 

9 

Bradley  . 

....  3 

9 

Butler  won  tl 

ie  cup 

for 

grand  total. 

Orlando  Gun  Club. 

Nov.  3.  Herewith  find  scores  of  registered  shoot,  held 
by  the  Orlando  Gun  Club  to-day.  High  winds  prevailed, 
which  kept  the  boys  guessing.  On  account  of  recent  ac¬ 
cidental  death  of  our  fellow  shooter  and  all-around  good 


iliiwvy  r  icu  uv.it,  a  ojjv.L.iai  iittiiiui  tat  c  \  tut  ut  t-u  iaigv.10 

was  shot. 

Events:  123456789  10 

Targets:  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  Broke. 

F  Huston  .  20  17  20  19  19  18  19  19  16  20  187 

Tom  Roy  .  17  18  18  19  18  16  19  16  20  16  177 

T  W  Appleman .  20  18  19  20  18  19  19  19  18  18  188 

G  Schwake  .  19  18  18  18  18  16  17  16  20  19  179 

W  W  Haller .  15  12  17  17  16  16  18  17  15  19  162 

E  C  Bohon .  15  17  20  18  20  19  19  20  18  18  184 

T  R  Hicks .  17  15  17  18  15  17  19  18  16  18  170 

W  F  Scott .  17  16  19  18  18  19  IS  17  16  15  173 

\Y  P  Keesey .  15  16  20  18  17  13  19  18  17  17  170 

F  Olsmith  .  15  17  IS  16  17  IS  IS  20  17  15  171 

Professionals: 

Ed  O’Brien  .  19  17  20  20  18  19  20  20  20  18  191 

G  Lewis  .  18  17  19  20  20  16  IS  20  18  18  184 

S  if  Smith .  19  17  17  IS  18  17  IS  16  19  18  177 

II  T  Donnelly .  15  16  IS  15  17  16  15  20  17  20  169 

\Y  H  Aughtry .  13  16  13  15  15  14  15  17  16  17  151 


Event  at  25  targets:  Sid  Able  16,  Clint  Haush  10, 
Jim  Whitmore  11,  Mert  Marker  18,  Fred  Riper  16. 


'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery . 


Collegiate  Rifle  Shooting. 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Nov.  5. — The  scholastic  and  col¬ 
legiate  year  has  begun  with  promise  of  unusual  activity 
among  the  ride  clubs  of  the  various  institutions,  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  under  the  quasi- 
direction  of  the  War  Department  and  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  Affiliated  with  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  shooting  under  rules  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  there  are  now  seventy- 
three  clubs  located  in  as  many  preparatory  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  winter  the 
members  of  these  clubs  will  shoot  for  qualifications 
indoor,  and  in  the  spring  will  qualify  on  the  outdoor 
ranges. 

The  requirements  for  Junior  Marksmen,  on  the  indoor 
ranges  are  the  firing  of  10  shots  standing  and  10  shots 
prone  on  the  National  Rifle  Association  gallery  target, 
the  distance  being  50ft.  Any  .22cal.  rifle  may  be  used, 
barring  telescopic  sights.  A  score  of  not  less  than  38 
points  in  the  standing  position  and  42  points  in  the  prone 
position  is  necessary  for  qualification,  and  all  members 
of  school-boy  clubs  making  these  scores  under  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  properly  designated  officers  will  receive  a 
silver  lapel  button  and  be  enrolled  as  Junior  Marksman. 

The  outdoor  qualifications  are  shot  at  200yds.,  10  shots 
standing  and  10  shots  prone  on  the  U.  S.  A.  target  “A.” 
The  regulation  military  rifle  or  carbine  or  one  viewed 
and  stamped  by  the  N.  R.  A.,  must  be  used  in  outdoor 
qualifications.  A  score  of  35  points  standing  and  40 
points  prone  is  required,  and  each  competitor  qualifying 
leceives  a  bronze  Junior  Marksman’s  medal.  In  addition 
each  school-boy  club  is  supplied  yearly  with  a  medal  in 
a  leather  case  for  competition  among  members  of  the 
club.  Those  clubs  who  have  not  held  their  competitions 
may  do  so  at  any  time  up  to  Dec.  31,  for  the  year  1910, 

and  may  hold  their  contests  for  next  year  any  time 

within  the  succeeding  twelve  months. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  announces  that  it  is 
prepared  to  donate  a  silver  cup  as  an  interschool  cham¬ 
pionship  prize  in  any  city  where  three  cr  more  schools 
will  co-operate  to  hold  an  annual  tournament.  It  will 

also  donate  a  bronze  cup  for  an  interclub  match  be¬ 

tween  N.  R.  A.  school  clubs  in  connection  with  such 
tournaments.  The  following  school  clubs  are  affiliated 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association:  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Culver,  Ind.;  Columbia  Military  Academy, 
Columbia,  Tenn. ;  Georgia  Military  Academy.  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga. ;  Harry  Hillman  Military  Academy,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.:  Harvard  Military  School,  Los  Angeles,  CAL ; 
Hancock  Military  Academy.  San  Rafael,  Cal.;  Kame- 
hama  Manual  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Kemper  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  Boonville,  Mo.;  Kentucky  Military  Insti¬ 
tute,  London,  Ky. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Military  Academy; 
Miami  Military  Institute,  Germantown,  O. ;  Mitchell 
Military  School,  Billerica,  Mass;  Montclair.  N.  J.,  Mili- 
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tary  Academy;  Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. ;  Nazareth  Hall  Military  Academy,  Nazareth, 
Pa.;  New  York  Military  Academy,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. ;  Northwestern  Military  Academy,  Highland  Park, 
III.;  Riverview  Academy,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Sewanee, 
Teiin.,  Military  Academy;  St.  John’s  School,  Manlius, 
N.  Y. ;  St.  John’s  Military  Academy,  Delafield,  Wis. ; 
St'.  John’s  Military  School,  Salina,  Kans. ;  St.  Matthew’s 
Military  School,  Burlingame,  Cal.;  Urban  Academy,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.;  Vashon  Military  Academy,  Burton,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Wentworth  Military  Academy,  Lexington,  Mo.; 
West  Texas  Military  Academy,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Mor¬ 
ris  High  School,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New 
York  City;  Manual  Training  High  School,  Erasmus  Hall 
High  School  and  Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. ;  Central  High  School,  Central  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Southern  High  and  Manual  Training 
School  and  Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Baltimore  City  College  (High  School 
and  Loyola  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Central.  High 
School,  Eastern  High  School,  Western  High  School. 

Business  High  School  and  McKinley  Manual  Training- 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  East  Denver  High  School, 
West  Denver  High  School,  South  Denver  High  School 
and  Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver,  Colo.;  Bar¬ 
ringer  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Brookline,  Mass., 
High  School;  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  High  School;  Colum¬ 
bus,  O..  High  School;  Greensburg,  Pa.,  High  School; 

Ogden,-  Utah,  High  School;  Paterson,  N.  J.,  High 

School;  Saranac  Lake.  N.  Y..  High  School;  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  High  School;  Stamford,  Conn.,  High 
School;  Stoneham,  Mass.,  High  School;  St.  Peter,  Minn., 
High  School;  Baltimore.  Md.,  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Benedictine  College,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Girard  College  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York  City;  Marist 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School, 
Brooklyn;  Protestant  Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia; 
University  Preparatory  School,  Tonkawa,  Okla. ;  Frank¬ 
lin  School,  Oakland,  Col.;  Public  School  No.  49,  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.;  Portland,  Me.,  High  School  Cadet  Corps 
and  Battalion  of  Cadets,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  Oct.  29. — The  following  scores  were  shot 
at  Armbruster’s  Scheutzen  Park,  in  Greenville,  on  Oct. 
29.  All  shooting  was  on  the  Standard  American  target 
at  46  meters.  The  weather  was  clear  and  cold,  but  a 
high  wind  was  very  troublesome  at  times: 

F.  N.  Sanoorn,  6mm.  pistol,  415,  421;  A.  P.  Lake, 
9mm.  target  revolver,  449;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  6mm.  pistol, 
422;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  11mm.  target  revolver,  full  load 
1  cartridge,  424. 

Nov.  5.—  I  inclose  the  scores  shot  at  Armbruster’s 
;  Schuetzen  Park,  in  Greenville,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday.  The 
weather  conditions  were  excellent,  the  light  being  espe- 
1  cially  good.  Several  of  the  members  shot  on  a  Standard 
American  target  at  100  meters,  108yds.,  but  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  show  their  scores  until  they  have  had  more 
chance  to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  distance:  A.  P. 
Lane,  9mm.  target  revolver,  86,  87,  90,  90,  87,  93,  88,  90; 
G.  P.  Sanborn,  6mm.  pistol,  87,  80,  85,  82,  84,  84,  91,  85,  83, 
88;  F.  N.  Sanborn,  6mm.  pistol,  88,  88,  92,  91,  87,  90,  90. 
88,  91,  87;  Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan,  9mm.  target,  revolver. 
87,  85  ,  32,  84  ,  85;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  6mm.  pistol,  81,  S7.  83, 
77,  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  5. — The  weekly  competitions  of 
this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington  range, 
Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  Lane,  near  Llanerch,  Pa. 
Scores: 

Military  Match:  IT.  A.  Dill  44,  44,  43;  Williamson  42,  41; 
Dr.  Davis  40,  39;  Dr.  Given  40. 

Revolver  match,  50yds. :  N.  Spering,  85,  81. 

Pistol  match.  50yds.:  H.  A.  Dill  90,  87,  85,  85,  84,  82; 
Williamson  78,  73. 


ARTIFICIAL  ROE  FOR  BAIT  IN  SAR¬ 
DINE  FISHING. 

According  to  the  British  Vice-Consul  at 
Nantes,  France,  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  some  100  miles  off 
Belle  Isle,  by  eight  fishing  boats  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  French  Government  guard  ship,  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  artificial  roe  could  in  practice 
replace  cod  roe  as  bait  in  sardine  fishing.  The 
artificial  roe  under  trial  is  made  of  fish  refuse; 
its  color  is  brown  and  it  is  granulated  like  fish 
eggs.  The  price  of  this  roe,  30  francs  per  100 
kilos  (about  2)4  cents  per  pound),  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  Norwegian  cod  roe  now 
almost  exclusively  used,  the  cost  of  which 
varies  from  80  to  120  francs  per  ico  kilos  (7  to 
io)4  cents  per  pound). 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  artificial  roe, 
states  the  vice-consul,  is  that  it  is  too  heavy 
and  goes  too  quickly  to  the  bottom,  with  the 
result  that  it  keeps  the  fish  out  of  reach  of  the 
nets. 

The  eight  fishing  craft  engaged  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  have  made  fine  catches,  varying  from 
10,000  to  15,000  fish  each.  A  further  trial  is  to 
be  made  with  lighter  roe,  and  if  this  is  satis¬ 
factory  the  new  bait  will  be  distributed  on  board 
some  boats  for  a  final  test. 


WHAT  I  SAW  FROM  MY  WINDOWS. 

Continued  from  page  772. 

although  I  furnished  them  with  several  colors 
in  order  to  see  whether,  like  the  oriole,  they  had 
a  taste  for  gay  colors.  As  far  as  I  could  tell 
they  did  not  take  a  single  piece  of  the  pink 
string,  and  little  or  none  of  other  colors.  These 
cherry  birds  always  showed  a  plentiful  lack  of 
wit  in  getting  their  string,  and  seemed  not  to 
understand  the  difference  between  a  firm  knot 
and  a  slight  catch,  but  would  tug  at  a  piece  of 
twine  tied  to  the  blind  until  they  appeared  to  be 
out  of  breath  and  out  of  temper. 

The  purple  finches  came  frequently  for  hair, 
once  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  that  I 
give  the  note  as  I  wrote  it  down :  “May  16. — 
This  morning  I  saw  three  beautiful  male  purple 
finches  courting  one  female.  They  were  making 
a  harsh  throat  noise,  not  loud  enough  to  be 
called  either  a  squeak  or  a  squeal,  but  a  disagree¬ 
able  hissing  which  seemed  to  be  made  by  suck¬ 
ing  in  the  breath,  and  somewhat  resembled  the 
sound  of  compressed  air  escaping  through  a 
small  hole.  One  uttered  a  note  or  two,  none 
sang.  The  males  raised  their  crests,  stretched 
their  necks,  dropped  their  wings  and  paraded 
about,  showing  all  their  best  points.  Strange  to 
say.  the  female  at  this  time  was  collecting  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  nest,  and  the  males  looked  on  to 
see  her  tug  and  pull  at  stray  hairs  without  offer¬ 
ing  to  he'p  They  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
unfriendly  to  each  other.  Later. — I  have  seen 
these  finches  again.  The  gentlemen  are  evidently 
a-wooing,  but  it  is  hard  to  make  out  the  object 
of  their  attentions,  for  the  lady  appears  to  be 
mated  already.  They  are  gay  gallants,  but  their 
morality  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  strictest, 
as  sometimes  there  are  two  males  and  one  fe¬ 
male,  and  sometimes  one  male  and  two  females 
together.  Are  they  polygamists  or  polyandrists  ?” 
It  may  be  well  to  add  tjiat  as  the  blinds  were 
closed,  all  the  birds  were  within  three  feet  of 
me,  so  that  I  was  able  to  hear  the  noise  they 
made.  At  ten  feet  I  think  it  would  have  been 
almost  inaudible,  as  it  seemed  hardly  louder  than 
the  noise  made  by  pressing  the  air  of  a  rubber 
ball,  though  higher  in  pitch. 

Only  two  days  before  these  finches  exhibited 
themselves,  the  Norway  spruce  furnished  me  the 
finest  sight  of  the  season.  It  was  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  I  had  risen  with  the  intention 
of  “going  birding”  before  breakfast,  when  a 
noise  in  the  tree  to'd  me  that  the  birds  were 
there  de  bonne  heure.  Looking  through  the 
blinds  I  saw  a  flock  of  ten  or  twelve  small  dull- 
colored  birds,  streaked  with  white  and  dusky, 
with  light  bands  on  the  wings,  and  a  short, 
forked  tail.  I  knew  them,  but  I  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  my  eyes  until  I  had  written  out  a  descrip¬ 
tion  from  life  and  carefully  compared  it  with  a 
printed  description.  Then  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  pine  finders.  In  all  my 
winter  drives  in  Maine  I  had  never  seen  one 
fair-y  enough  to  be  sure  it  was  not  a  red-poll, 
yet  here  in  the  warm  Massachusetts  spring  time 
this  northern  bird,  not  abundant  even  in  Maine, 
was  giving  an  exhibition  before  my  window.  I 
watched  them  for  a  long  time  as  they  pecked  at 
the  spruce  buds,  hanging  head  downward  on  the 
pendant  sprays,  or  flitting  from  one  bough  to 
another  with  a  flip  of  gauzy  wings.  “They  made 
no  song,  but  a  little  rasping  throat  noise,  and  an 
occasional  utterance  like  k-k-k-kzee,  rather  shrill 
and  harsh,  but  in  quality  not  unlike  a  canary’s 


voice.”  1  saw  no  more  of  them  that  year,  but 
the  next  (1888)  they  came  again  as  early  as 
April  22  and  stayed  some  time.  May  9  I  saw 
them  singing  “a  cheerful,  sweet  little  song,  very 
contented,”  my  notes  say.  And  again  I  find 
mention  of  the  ear-splitting  notes  of  a  canary. 
None  of  these  birds  showed  any  trace  of  yellow 
on  the  wings,  nor,  as  far  as  I  could  see  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  feet  and  with  a  six  and  a 
half  power  field  glass,  the  slightest  olive  tinge 
on  the  back.  Yet  I  have  seen  mounted  speci¬ 
mens  taken  in  Maine  in  the  winter  with  a  wide 
band  of  yellow  across  the  inner  webs  of  each 
wing.  On  April  23  I  saw  a  flock  of  the  pine 
linnets  feeding  in  a  little  green  runlet  where 
the  skunk  cabbage  was  growing.  They  were 
eating  something,  what  I  could  not  discover, 
now  and  then  uttering  a  low  note.  A  brown 
creeper,  which  was  mounting  an  apple  tree  near 
by,  seemed  curious  to  know  what  they  were  get¬ 
ting,  and  flew  down  to  them,  wrhere  he  began  to 
eat  also.  I  was  much  puzzled  to  think  what 
there  could  have  been  in  that  place,  which  seed¬ 
eating  and  worm-eating  birds  would  both  agree 
to  call  good.  Perhaps,  however,  the  creeper  only 
wanted  company. 

It  is  customary  to  think  that  the  deep  woods 
are  the  places  to  find  birds,  and  that  a  city  ob¬ 
server  has  no  opportunities.  For  my  own  part 
I  seldom  find  many  birds  far  away  from  men, 
and  some  of  the  best  notes  I  ever  took  have 
been  inside  of  city  limits.  Here,  if  you  wish 
an  example,  were  birds  which  wTere  unknown 
to  me  in  their  northern  home,  almost  inviting 
me  to  observe  them  from  my  chamber  window. 

Fannie  Pearson  Hardy. 


ATTACKED  BY  A  BEAR. 

Mr.  Joseph  Fisher  had  an  exciting  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  female  bear  a  few  miles  from 
Humbermouth  last  week.  He  was  returning 
from  the  woods  and  was  walking  the  track  when 
he  suddenly  came  upon  bruin  with  her  cubs. 
The  animal  snarled  and  rose  upon  her  hind 
legs  as  if  to  attack  him.  So  close  was  he  to 
the  bear  that  he  could  not  have  used  a  weapon 
had  he  one  in  his  possession.  With  rare  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  however,  he  threw  a  bag  he  was 
carrying  over  the  animal’s  head  and  made  a  run 
for  it.  The  bear  was  nonplused  for  a  moment 
but  quickly  recovered  and  threw  off  the  bag, 
running  after  Fisher  as  she  did  so.  Seeing  that 
no  hope  lay  in  flight  along  the  track,  Mr. 
F'isher  rushed  down  the  bank  into  the  river. 
The  bear  did  not  follow  him,  but  it  was  some 
hours  before  Fisher  ventured  to  leave  his  un¬ 
comfortable  and  chilly  position.  He  returned 
home  at  an'  early  hour  in  the  morning,  his 
clothes  in  ribbons  and  his  flesh  badly  lacerated. 
— Western  Star  (Newfoundland). 


ELK  STOLE  THE  GRAIN. 

Thefts  of  oats  and  other  grains  from  the 
Kingsbury  camp  on  the  west  portal  of  the 
Laramie-Poudre  tunnel  were  explained  last 
night  when  watchers  discovered  a  herd  of  eleven 
elk,  led  by  a  monster  buck,  devouring  the  grain. 

Will  Kingsbury,  who  was  on  guard,  says  the 
animals  are  the  largest  he  has  ever  seen  and 
were  quite  tame. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  recent  years  that  elk 
have  approached  so  near  civilization,  and  old 
families  on  the  Poudre  say  that  their  presence 
predicts  severe  winter. 

Men  at  work  on  the  tunnel  report  deer  and 
bear  are  numerous,  and  all  are  on  the  lookout 
for  a  huge  cinnamon  bear  which  chased  some 
of  the  workmen  into  camp  recently.  The  bear 
is  said  to  have  taken  up  his  headquarters  near 
the  tunnel  two  years  ago. — Denver  Republican. 
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Factory  Lo&ds 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 

The  Hunting  Season  is  again  with  us,  and  the  sportsmen  seeking  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  ammunition  must  inevitably  choose  PETERS  FACTORY  LOADS  —  the  kind 
that  have  surpassed  all  amateur  trap-shooting  records. 

Do  not  be  deceived  nor  accept  a  substitute.  PETERS  SHELLS  will  kill  deader,  further 
and  oftener  than  any  others.  You  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it — just  try  them. 

If  you  are  already  a  user  of  PETERS,  you  do  not  need  this  advice — the  chances  are 
1000  to  1  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Remember  the  first  requisite — PETERS  SHELLS.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  standard  make  of  gun. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


New  Y.rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER.  Manager 

San  Francisc.:  6*8-612  Howard  Streot. 


New  Orleans:  321  Magailns  SL  P.  R.  LITZKE,  Manager 
J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 
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PHEASANT  AND  PARTRIDGE  REARING 
IN  BRITAIN. 

Continued  from  page  778. 

cannot  fly  and  the  pens  are  left  open  at  the  top 
for  the  entrance  of  wild  birds.  Now  the  food 
is  somewhat  increased.  They  are  given  abund¬ 
ant  green  food  and  barley  meal  and  prepared 
biscuit  meal.  About  the  first  of  April  the  hens 
begin  to  lay,  forming  no  nests,  but  dropping  the 
eggs  here  and  there  in  the  pen,  usually  in  some 
of  the  shelters  that  have  been  put  up  for  them, 
i'he  keepers  make  their  rounds  every  morning, 
picking  up  the  eggs  and  keeping  a  record  of 
them. 

If  properly  treated,  each  hen  should  produce 
about  thirty  eggs,  and  the  first  of  these  would  be 
put  under  domestic  hens  for  hatching  about  the 
first  of  May.  During  the  interval  between  the 
time  they  are  laid  and  the  time  they  are  put 
under  their  foster  mothers,  the  eggs  are  kept 
in  bran  or  moss  and  are  not  disturbed.  Each 
domestic  hen  is  expected  to  care  for  fourteen 
eggs.  The  hens  are  taken  off  to  feed  every 
morning  at  a  particular  time,  and  finally  when 
the  eggs  hatch,  the  chicks  after  a  brief  interval 
are  removed  to  the  rearing  field.  This  ought  to 
be  near  to  the  place  where  the  hens  were  setting, 
but  if  it  is  at  a  distance  the  chicks  may  be  car¬ 
ried  there  in  baskets.  Coops  are  already  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field  and  hens  are  placed  in  them,  and 
each  one  is  given  her  quota  of  chicks,  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  they  are  the  ones  that  she  hatched 
or  not. 

The  young  pheasants  are  fed  five  times  a  day 
during  the  first  week  and  the  food  consists 
chiefly  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  pressed  through  a 
fine  sieve  with  a  little  biscuit  meal.  The  utmost 
care  is  exercised  to  prevent  waste,  yet  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  keepers  seems  always  to  over-feed 
and  to  waste  food.  It  is  said  that  this  waste 


amounts  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  food 
bill. 

During  the  second  week  of  their  lives  the 
chicks  are  fed  four  times  a  day  and  later  the 
number  of  feeds  is  reduced  and  the  egg  is  re¬ 
placed  by  other  foods.  This  is  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  at  one  of  the  most  successful  pheasant¬ 
rearing  estates  in  England.  Here  we  are  told 
that  each  group  of  three  keepers  rears  2,000 
pheasants.  The  economy  of  rearing  on  a  large 
scale  is  obvious. 

Another  method  is  to  leave  the  hen"  pheasants 
to  themselves,  to  search  for  their  eggs  and  bring 
them  in,  then  to  hatch  the  eggs  under  domestic 
hens  in  the  usual  way. 

After  the  young  pheasant  chicks  have  grown 
large  enough  to  be  turned  loose  to  care  for 
themselves,  they  must  be  removed  from  the  rear¬ 
ing  field  to  the  cover  where  they  are  to  live  until 
shot.  Some  owners  have  the  coops  distributed 
and  make  the  coverts  the  rearing  field,  but  if 
this  is  not  thought  desirable  it  is  usually  a  sim¬ 
ple  way  to  slip  a  sack  under  each  coop  at  day¬ 
light  in  the  morning,  and  then  gradually  driving 
the  chicks  on  to  the  sack  and  so  into  the  coop, 
the  edges  of  the  sack  are  turned  up  and  nailed 
to  the  coop  on  all  four  sides,  so  that  the  young 
birds  cannot  get  out.  The  coop  with  its  con¬ 
tents  is  then  lifted  on  to  a  low  wagon  or  plat¬ 
form  on  wheels  and  carried  wherever  it  may  be 
necessary.  Sometimes  after  the  coops  have  been 
put  out  they  may  be  moved  short  distances. 

Pheasants  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  diseases, 
which,  when  once  they  make  headway,  are  very 
fatal.  These  diseases  are  fully  treated  in  vari¬ 
ous  English  works,  of  which  Mr.  Tegetmeir’s, 
Dr.  Klein’s  and  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  are  among  the 
more  important. 


Within  the  past  few  years  a  craze  has  arisen 


in  this  country,  east  and  west,  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  European  partridge  as  a  sfiooting  bird. 
While  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  pro¬ 
tected  our  own  birds  and  endeavored  to  learn 
how  to  breed  them  in  captivity,  rather  than  to 
send  to  foreign  lands  to  import  exotic  species, 
the  other  plan  has  been  chosen  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  in  1908-9  over  40,000  European  par¬ 
tridges  were  shipped  to  this  country  against 
about  6,200  the  previous  three  years.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  probable  that  for  a  time  the  number  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  United  States  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish.  The  European  partridge,  also 
called  gray  partridge,  French  partridge  or  Hun¬ 
garian  partridge,  is  a  hardy  bird  and  affords 
good  shooting.  It  may  do  very  well  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  its  introduc¬ 
tion  may  possibly  prove  a  great  misfortune. 

In  many  parts  of  Britain,  where  game  preserv¬ 
ing  is  carried  to  its  greatest  lengths,  partridges 
are  carefully  protected,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
increase  the  supply  by  various  artificial  means. 
The  birds  are  watched  and  cared  for  by  a  large 
force  of  keepers.  All  vermin- — by  which  is 
meant  birds  and  mammals  which  might  injure 
the  partridge  or  its  eggs — is  carefully  trapped 
and  shot,  and  all  eggs  from  nests  which  are  de¬ 
serted,  or  nests  which  are  in  dangerous  places 
and  therefore  likely  to  be  disturbed,  are  removed 
and  put  in  other  nests,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Cornish 
says,  “every  sitting  partridge  becomes  practi¬ 
cally  a  living  incubator.” 

Under  a  system  of  this  kind  the  keepers  know 
the  location  of  every  partridge’s  nest,  know  ex¬ 
actly  when  the  first  eggs  were  laid,  and  when 
the  bird  should  begin  to  sit.  The  partridges 
being  pretty  much  without  enemies  and  being 
carefully  tended  all  the  time,  hatch  out  and  rear 
an  extraordinarily  large  proportion  of  their  eggs. 
A  single  keeper  looks  after  the  birds  on  about 
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900  acres,  and  to  do  this  keeps  him  busy.  The 
head  keeper  is  constantly  traveling  about  on 
horseback,  receives  reports  from  his  men  and 
keps  himself  thoroughly  well  informed  as  to 
conditions  everywhere.  About  ten  years  ago  a 
series  of  bad  breeding  seasons  in  different  parts 
of  England  greatly  reduced  the  stock  of  par¬ 
tridges,  and  it  was  then  that  English  landowners 
began  the  experiment  of  trying  to  rear  par¬ 
tridges  artifically.  In  some  parts  of  England  a 
business  of  selling  stolen  partridge  eggs  grew 
up  and  this  made  matters  very  difficult  for  all 
landowners  who  desired  to  procure  eggs  for 
artificial  hatching.  The  problem  was  at  last 
solved  by  the  importation  of  guaranteed  eggs 
from  Hungary  and  these  have  been  extensively 
used. 

With  young  partridges,  as  with  the  young  of 
other  gallinaceous  birds,  the  question  of  food 
for  the  early  stages  of  the  bird  life  becomes  a 
puzzling  one,  and  we  understand  that  as  yet  no 
satisfactory  artificial  substitute  has  been  devised 
for  this  insect  food.  The  old-fashioned  custard, 
the  yolk  of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  ants’  eggs  are 
still  the  chief  dependence  of  him  who  tries  to 
rear  partridges.  Nevertheless,  as  more  and  more 
people  are  constantly  experimenting  in  this  field, 
it  is  probable  that  before  long  the  subject  will 
be  much  better  understood  than  it  is  at  present. 
Even  now  artificial  rearing  has  been  quite  suc¬ 
cessful  and  bags  have  been  largely  increased. 
•This  has  been  done  chiefly  by  setting  the  eggs 
under  domestic  hens  of  moderate  or  small  size. 
Under  such  hens  are  put  all  eggs  which  have 
been  taken  from  nests  which  for  any  reason  it 
has  not  been  thought  best  to  leave  in  their 
natural  position,  and  to  the  eggs  taken  from 
such  nests  are  added  a  certain  number  of  im¬ 
ported  eggs. 

When  the  chicks  are  hatched,  the  coops  are 
put  out  in  a  field  on  which  the  grass  has  been 
mowed,  and  the  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  as  the 
birds  grow.  The  coops  are  often  moved  and 
the  birds  have  an  opportunity  to  forage  for 
themselves,  and  thus  to  secure  a  certain  amount 
of  natural  food.  With  this  treatment  a  very 
large  percentage  of  birds  have  been  reared. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the  methods 
in  use  on  an  estate  in  England — Eynsham  Hall. 
Before  the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of  Hun¬ 
garian  eggs  all  preparations  are  made.  Small 
common  hens  or  bantam  hens  ready  to  set  have 
been  secured.  The  boxes  in  which  the  hens  set 
are  without  a  floor,  but  are  partly  filled  with 
dry  earth  on  which  some  hay  is  laid.  If  a  con¬ 
signment  contains  a  thousand  eggs,  one-half  may 
be  set  on  one  day  and  one-half  the  day  after. 
Sometimes  the  eggs  are  tested  in  water  to  see 
whether  they  are  sound.  A  good  egg  sinks  at 
once  and  lies  on  its  side.  If  rather  stale  it  tends 
to  lie  with  the  large  end  somewhat  raised  above 
the  bottom.  Eggs  that  are  spoiled  float.  The 
rule  is  to  put  nineteen  eggs  under  each  hen,  a 
greater  number  than  the  much  smaller  mother 
partridge  can  manage. 

The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  after  twenty-four 
days  have  passed.  Sometimes,  after  hatching 
has  begun,  the  eggs  are  put  in  an  incubator  so 
that  the  litle  bird  may  hatch  out  and  become 
dry  without  incurring  the  danger  of  being  step¬ 
ped  on  by  the  hen.  At  this  place  it  is  common 
to  leave  two  eggs  under  the  hen  and  to  permit 
her  to  hatch  them  out,  since  a  hen  is  not  so 
likely  to  trample  two  chicks  as  if  the  number 
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The  experienced  sportsmen, 
the  expert  trapshooters,  and 
the  market  hunter  demand  their 
shells  shall  be  loaded  with 
Dead  Shot.  The  well  known 
feature  of  this  powder,  high  ve¬ 
locity  with  light  recoil,  makes  a 
decided  advantage  for  accuracy 
The  stability  <we  guarantee . 


Dependable  in  the  Jong 
and  the  difficult  shots 

The  complete  burning  of  the 
powder  develops  very  high 
velocity.  The  shot  is  not 
jammed  out  of  shape,  but  re¬ 
mains  round,  insuring  good  pat¬ 
terns  and  great  penetration. 
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Powder  Mills 
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Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  "Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents;  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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Model  1893 

The  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel, 
rifled  deep  on  the  Ballard  system, 
creates  perfect  combustion,  develops 
highest  velocity  and  hurls  the  bullet 
with  utmost  accuracy  and  mightiest 
killing  impact. 


The  mechanism  is  direct-acting,  strong,  simple  and 
perfectly  adjusted.  It  never  clogs.  The  protecting 
wall  of  solid  steel  between  your  head  and  cartridge 
keeps  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  all  foreign  matter  from 
getting  into  action.  The  side  ejection  throws  shells 
away  from  line  of  sight  and  allows  instant  repeat 
shots,  always. 

Built  in  perfect  proportion  throughout,  in  many  high 
power  calibres,  it  is  a  quick  handling,  powerful, 
accurate  gun  for  all  big  game. 

Every  hunter  should  know  all  the  Z77ar£i/t 
characteristics.  Send  for  our  free  catalog* 
Enclose  3  stamps  for  postage. 
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To  Shooters  Only 

There  are  140  pages  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  every 
shooter  should  have  -  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  all  Amer¬ 
ican  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols, 
ammunition,  reloading  tools,  etc  —in 
the  new  No.  20 

IDEAL  HAND  BOOK 
Tells  how  bullet  moulds  are  made— how 
to  cast  your  own  bullets  and  reload  your 
shells  -how  to  save  money  and  do  better 
shooting  with  less  wear  on  your  gun. 
FREE— To  shooters  only.  Sent  on  receipt  of  three 
stamps  postage  by 

Tffarf/iz  flir&arsns  Co. 

27  Willow  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Building  Motor  Boats  and 
Managing  Gasolene  Engines 


are  discussed  in  the  book 

“HOW  TO  BUILD  A  LAUNCH  FROM  PLANS” 

A  complete,  illustrated  work  on  the  building  of  motor 
boats  and  the  installing,  care  and  running  of  gasolene 
motors.  By  Charles  G.  Davis.  With  40  diagrams,  9 
folding  drawings  and  3  full-page  plans.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  builder  and  designer  of  national  repu¬ 
tation.  All  the  instruction  given  is  defined  and  com¬ 
prehensive;  40  diagrams,  9  folding  drawings  and  3  full- 
page  plans.  That  portion  of  the  book  devoted  to  the 
use  and  care  of  gas  engines  should  be  most  carefully 
perused  by  every  individual  who  operates  one.  The  book 
is  well  worth  the  price  asked  for  it. 
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that  she  broods  is  much  larger.  The  chicks  that 
have  been  hatched  out  in  the  incubator  should 
not  be  left  there  long  after  they  are  dried.  If 
they  are  left  there  too  long  their  tendency  is  to 
run  about  and  not  to  go  back  under  the  hen 
where  they  belong.  After  the  chicks  have  been 
put  back  under  the  hen,  food  should  be  thrown 
before  her  and  she  is  likely  to  stand  up  and  call 
the  chicks  to  feed.  If  they  do  so,  they  have 
begun  aright,  and  afterward  if  proper  food  is 
given  them  they  will  grow  rapidly. 

The  food  difficulty,  as  has  been  said,  is  very 
real.  Various  manufactured  foods  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory,  and  the  best  food  for  the 
chicks  is  insects  in  some  form  or  other.  Ants’ 
eggs  continue  to  be  the  mainstay  of  the  British 
partridge  rearer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  are  very  expensive  and  very  hard  to  get. 
The  first  few  weeks  of  the  life  of  the  chicks  is 
the  critical  time,  and  if  they  can  be  carried  over 
that  time  they  are  likely  to  do  well.  Six  weeks 
later  they  are  taken  out  into  the  fields,  the  young 
being  driven  into  the  coop  and  kept  there  by  a 
partition  nailed  to  all  four  sides  of  the  coop. 
Here  the  growing  birds  soon  learn  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  before  very  long  the  coops 
and  the  foster  mothers  are  deserted,  the  par¬ 
tridges  begin  to  gather  in  coveys  and  the  work 
of  rearing  this  particular  group  is  at  an  end. 

Another  me'thod  originating  on  the  continent 
consists  in  building  a  large  circular  or  square 
pen  six  feet  high,  from  which  small  side  inclos¬ 
ures  stand  off,  well  provided  with  artificial  cover. 
The  amount  of  ground  to  be  inclosed  in  the 
main  pen  should  be  not  less  than  twenty-five 
or  thirty  square  feet  for  each  pair  of  birds. 
Birds  kept  together  here  may  be  fed  once  a  day. 
At  the  approach  of  spring  the  birds  begin  to 
pair  and  often  build  nests  in  the  small  inside 
pens  off  the  main  inclosure.  Here  the  hen  is 
very  likely  to  lay  her  eggs,  perhaps  not  at  first 
in  the  nest,  but  all  about  the  pen,  but  they  should 
be  collected  and  when  she  begins  to  set,  all  the 
eggs  that  she  has  laid  may  be  returned  to  her. 
After  she  has  hatched  out,  the  young  must  be 
fed  for  a  short  time,  but  in  about  a  week  may 
be  allowed  to  go  out  into  the  fields  with  the 
mother  and  will  not  be  seen  again  until  the 
shooting  season. 

On  some  estates  in  England  the  keepers  go 
to  the  length  of  removing  the  eggs  as  fast-  as 
the  partridges  lay  them,  and  substitute  for  them 
imitation  eggs  of  porcelain.  The  mother  bird 
sits  on  these  while  the  real  eggs  are  being  hatch¬ 
ed  in  an  incubator  or  under  a  hen.  When  the 
eggs  are  ready  to  hatch,  they  are  taken  back  to 
the  partridge’s  nest  and  substituted  for  the  imi¬ 
tation  eggs.  Thus  the  eggs  of  the  mother  bird 
are  protected  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  period 
of  incubation  and  the  natural  mother  cares  for 
the  young  and  raises  them  in  her  awn  effective 
way. 

Thousands  of  European  partridges  have  al¬ 
ready  been  turned  out  in  the  United  States  in 
situations  ranging  from  Southern  New  England 
through  portions  of  the  great  plains  to  Califor¬ 
nia.  In  most  places  they  are  reported  to  have 
done  very  well,  but  these  reports  cover  only  a 
year  or  two.  In  most  situations  where  they 
have  been  set  free,  and  certainly  this  is  true  so 
far  as  portions  of  New  England  and  Michigan 
are  concerned,  the  birds  have  been  looked  after 
with  more  or  less  care  by  neighboring  farmers ; 
have  been  fed  through  the  winter  and,  of  course, 
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The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

At  the  Post  Series  Tournament 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  October  17-21,  1910 


THE  SPECIAL  MATCH 
For  the  ten  High  Professionals  during  1910 

Was  won  by  L.  S.  German,  shooting  the  Parker  Gun.  Score  234  ex  250;  18  yards  rise;  60  yard  targets 

HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE 
All  Programme  Events,  Including  100  Pairs 

The  second  place  was  won  by  L.  S.  German,  shooting  his  Parker  Gun.  Score  960  ex  1000  shot  at;  96$. 

HIGH  GENERAL  AVERAGE  ON  DOUBLES 

Second,  Fred  Gilbert,  178  ex  200;  89$.  Third,  L.  S.  German,  177  ex  200;  .885$. 

The  honors  above  mentioned  were  all  won  by  gentlemen  shooting  the  PARKER  GUN, 
which  again  conclusively  proves  that  the  PARKER  GUN  is  the  “OLD  RELIABLE.” 

SHOOT  THE  PARKER  GUN  AND  WIN! 

PARKER,  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


have  not  been  shot.  We  are  told  that  they  have 
bred  well  and  that  their  numbers  have  greatly 
increased.  This  may  well  enough  continue  so 
long  as  man  continues  to  care  for  them,  and 
they  have  only  natural  enemies  to  contend  with, 
but  it  may  readily  enough  be  seen  that  so  soon 
as  the  gunners  of  any  district  turn  out  and 
shoot  the  birds,  in  all  likelihood  they  will  very 
soon  be  decimated  and  their  increase  will  cease. 
It  may  be  very  well  that  gunners  should  be 
taught  by  experience  with  these  birds  how  little 
chance  of  survival  any  wild  species  has  when 
man.  is  continually  pursuing  it. 

It  is  evident  that  unless  refuges  are  set  apart 
for  these  birds  where  they  shall  never  be  mo¬ 
lested  by  man,  all  the  money  and  effort  that  has 
been  expended  to  restock  our  covers  will  be 
wasted.  If  on  the  other  hand  in  each  town  a 
certain  territory  shall  be  set  aside  where  the 
birds  shall  be  absolutely  protected  and  cared  for 
by  keepers,  the  overflow  from  such  a  territory 
will  always  give  a  certain  amount  of  shooting 
in  adjacent  lands.  At  best,  however,  in  thickly 
settled  districts,  as  for  example  portions  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  there  never  can 
be  good  shooting  except  on  land  that  is  strictly 
preserved  for  the  use  of  a  limited  number  of 
guns.  In  the  Middle  West,  however,  where  the 
holdings  of  land  are  much  larger,  the  shooting 
will  always  be  much  better,  but  even  here,  as 
time  goes  on.  we  may  feel  very  sure  that  free 
shooting  will  be  to  a  large  extent  abolished,  and 
the  average  man  will  be  obliged  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  the  game  that  he  can  find  on  his  own 
land,  while  dwellers  in  the  cities  must  either  club 
together  to  hire  shootings  or  else  must  go  with¬ 
out.  In  other  words,  as  time  goes  on.  condi¬ 
tions  so  far  as  game  and  game  preserving  is 
concerned  will  tend  constantly  to  approach 
nearer  to  those  existing  to-day  in  Great  Britain. 

There,  where  they  have  perhaps  the  best  field 
shooting  in  the  world,  the  rearing  of  game  has 
become  wholly  commercial.  If  you  are  invited 
to  have  a  day  or  a  week  of  shooting  at  some 
friend’s  place,  all  the  birds  which  he  and  his 
guests  kill  are  gathered  up,  sent  to  market  and 
sold.  You  may  not  even  take  away  with  you 
when  you  leave  a  single  pair  of  partridges  or 
pheasants,  unless  your  host  in  an  excels  of 
generosity  offers  them  to  you  as  a  great  favors 
This  seems  strange  to  those  accustomed  to 
American  ways,  but  it  is  the  British  practice 
and  no  doubt  in  its  way  quite  as  good  a  method 
as  ours.  Moreover,  it  is  wholly  reasonable  and 
can  be  justified  by  the  conditions.  The  British 
landowmer  spends  in  protecting,  feeding  and* 
rearing  his  birds  large  sums  of  money,  and  it 
is  but  reasonable  that  he  should  endeavor  to  get 
this  money  back  again.  An  American  gunner 
who  went  duck  shooting  and  on  his  return  sold 
his  canvasbacks  or  redheads  or  ruddies  to  mar¬ 
ket  men  would  be  likely  to  lose  caste  among 
his  fellows  if  this  became  known,  but  the  British 
land  holder  sells  his  birds — those  killed  by  him¬ 
self  and  by  his  guests — in  precisely  the  same 
spirit  that  he  sdlls  his  fat  cattle,  his  sheep,  his 
hogs  or  his  poultry.  This  is  true  of  kings, 
dukes,  earls  and  commoners. 

Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  arguments 
have  been  advanced  to  show  that  the  game  laws 
in  the  United  States  should  be  modified  so  as 
to  permit  anyone  who  rears  game  on  his  place 
to  sell  it  at  any  season  of  the  year.  When  the 
time  comes  that  a  number  of  people  successfully 


breed  game  for  the  market,  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  modify  these  laws  to  affect  the  con¬ 
ditions  then  existing.  At  present  there  are  per¬ 
haps  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  country  who  rear 
deer  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  who  would  be 
glad  to  market  their  surplus,  but  the  number  of 
people  who  do  this  is  now  so  very,  very  small 
that  law's  changed  as  has  been  suggested  would 
inure  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  pot-hunter.  The 
present  laws  harm  no  one,  since  in  most  States 
it  is  perfectly  practical  for  anyone  who  rears 
deer  in  large  numbers  to  obtain  from  the  proper 
officials  authority  to  market  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  he  may  wish  to  slaughter. 


The  American  who  wishes  to  rear  pheasants 
or  partridges  must  encounter  all  the  difficulties 
met  with  by  the  British  game  keeper — and  some 
others. 

Especially  he  must  be  on  his  guard  against 
the  attacks  of  vermin,  and  these  vermin,  while 
to  some  extent  wild  birds  and  mammals,  will 
in  most  places  be  chiefly  the  domestic  rat  and 
the  domestic  cat.  These  are  continually  prowl¬ 
ing  about  any  place  where  there  are  young  birds, 
and  only  tight  fences  and  a  multitude  of  trap' 
and  snares  will  keep  them  from  causing  enor 
mous  loss.  It  is  recorded  that  in  one  summer 
Dr.  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  who  lives  in  the  large 
city  of  Worcester,  and  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  engaged  in  rearing  ruffed  grouse  and 
quail  from  the  egg,  caught  in  his  traps  no  less 
than  seventeen  skunks,  and  a  large  number  of 
rats.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  domestic  cats  caused  Dr.  Hodge  a 
heavy  loss,  and  that  when  he  killed  some  of 
these  cats,  some  unspeakable  person  gave  poison 
to  the  birds  that  Dr.  Hodge  was  rearing. 

One  who  contemplates  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  rearing  any  wild  birds  in  confinement  should 
devote  much  thought  to  the  matter  before  he 
gets  his  birds.  He  should  first  of  all  see  that 
his  inclosure  is  so  arranged  that  nothing  can 
without  his  consent  get  in  from  the  outside  or 
out  from  the  inside.  Then  will  come  the  often 
perplexing  question  of  food,  and  this  ought  to 
be  arranged  for  in  advance,  since  after  the  young 
birds  are  hatched  it  will  be  too  late  to  begin  to 
consider  what  to  feed  them.  Those  birds  that 
oass  safely  through  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
lives  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  safe.  At  all 


Two  Clean  Kills 


You  know  Drant — shy  wanderers  of  the  lonely 
coasts — no  wild  fowl  so  bashful  about  coming  to 
decoys,  none  so  hard  to  lure  within  range. 

Fifty  yards  is  close  range  for  brant.  And  to 
kHl  at  that  distance  your  gun  must  shoot  harder 
than  the  average. 

Lefever  guns  shoot  a  whole  lot  harder  than 
the  average.  That  is  why  the  man  who  swings 
his  Lefever  on  a  rearing  pair  of  brants  does  not 
question  the  result.  FFe  knows  it  —  two  clean  kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  advantages 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes. 

The  New  Lefever  Gun  Book  tells  all  the 
things  you  surely  should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun. 
LEFEVER  ARMS  CO.,  2.7  Maltbie  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or.  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Established  1802  Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Z  FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND  % 
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One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  offered  for 
many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms. 

Mr.  Buckland's  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of-the  Angle.”- 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,  pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  p'ocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 


<8* 


* 


Postpaid,  $1.25 


+  FORESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  £ 
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events  the  chief  dangers  have  been  passed. 

It  is  believed  that  for  the  man  sufficiently  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter  to  actually  inform  him¬ 
self  about  it,  more  satisfaction  and  better  re¬ 
sults  may  be  had  by  endeavoring  to  breed  in 
confinement  our  native  birds  rather  than  those 
of  Europe.  At  the  same  time  European  birds 
are  more  easily  to  be  obtained  than  native  ones, 
although  bobwhite  quail  may  be  had  without 
much  difficulty,  and  if  properly  cared  for  will 
do  well  and  breed  in  small  cages — not  more  than 
six  feet  square'. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  undertake  this  task 
must  realize  that  unceasing  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  success,  that  he  has  everything  to  learn,  and 
for  the  most  part  must  puzzle  it  all  out  for  him¬ 
self.  Nevertheless,  for  the  man  who  has  the 
time  and  the  room,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  a  more  delightful  occupation  than  the 
domestication  of  some  of  these  wild  birds.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  the  recent  articles  entitled  “Wild 
Ducks  on  the  Farm,”  and  the  present  series,  lead 
anyone  to  give  time  and  thought  to  the  subject 
and  help  him  to  success. 


FISH  FADS. 

We  are  all  creatures  of  habit,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  fish  hardly  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  Still  more,  perhaps,  do  people  fail 
to  appreciate  new  kinds  of  fish.  They  like  what 
is  familiar  to  them,  and,  indeed,  the  poorer 
classes  are  passionately  fond  of  some  sorts  of 
fish;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  like 
others  that  are  less  familiar,  though  equally 
good,  if  not  better,  says  the  London  Times. 

Taste  is  very  strongly  marked  in  this  matter, 
and  is  extraordinarily  conservative.  There 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  class  taste  which  is  very 
curious.  The  favorite  fish  of  the  poorer  classes 
is  not  that  of  the  richer.  They  do  not  care  for 
what  are  called  “prime”  fish,  namely,  salmon, 
turbot  and  soles,  which  alone  are  considered 
fit  for  ceremonious  occasions  and  sumptuous 
boards.  It  is  a  matter  of  well-known  experi¬ 
ence  that  fishmongers  who  cater  for  poor  cus¬ 
tomers  cannot  get  them  to  take  turbots  unless 
they  are  passed  off  as  plaice.  The  plaice,  which 
is  the  joy  of  the  fried  fish  shop,  seems  to  be 
the  great  favorite,  but  herrings  and  also  had¬ 
docks  are  popular.  These  three  are  the  staple 
fish  foods  of  the  people,  though  there  are  many 
other  varieties  quite  as  cheap,  and  superior  in 
taste  at  any  rate  to  the  plaice,  which  to  some 
palates  are  distinctly  disagreeable.  But  it  is 
useless  to  argue  about  tastes  or  about  fashions 
in  taste. 

The  rich,  who  can  command  any  kind  of  fish, 
have  their  own  unaccountable  canons  in  the 
matter.  Granted  that  the  three  prime  fish  al¬ 
ready  are  the  best,  the  choice  of  the  next  best, 
which  it  is  also  permitted  by  etiquette  to  offer 
to  a  guest,  is  determined  by  anything  but  qual¬ 
ity.  Cod,  for  instance,  is  permissible,  and  whit¬ 
ing;  but  both  are  inferior  in  flavor  and  firm¬ 
ness  to  several  other  kinds  which  no  self-re¬ 
specting  suburbanite  would  venture  to  put  on 
his  table  in  the  presence  of  ’  his  neighbors, 
though  he  may  eat  them  with  relish  when  alone. 

Custom  has  much  to  do  with  these  prejudices, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  so  difficult  to  over¬ 
come.  Appearance  is  another  point.  Some  fish 
are  repulsive  to  look  at,  though  excellent  to 
eat.  The  fish  salesmen  know  all  about  the 
prejudices  of  customers  and  are  always  devising 
ingenious  ways  of  circumventing  them.  There 
is  the  catfish,  for  instance,  a  most  repulsive 
creature,  but  of  quite  a  good  flavor.  It  is  be¬ 
headed  and  skinned  and  cut  up  and  finds  its  way 
on  to  many  an  appreciative  table  under  another 
name,  which  need  not  be  divulged.  The  catfish 
is  becoming  quite  popular,  and  there  are  many 
other  kinds  which  only  need  more  familiarity  to 
be  widely  appreciated.  Appreciation  will  come 
by  degrees,  as  people  become  more  alive  to  the 
value  of  fish  as  an  alternative  to  meat,  and  to 
its  cheapness. 
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"The  Present  I  Wanted” 

That  is  what  he  will  say  if  you  select  a  Duxbak 
hunting  garment.  No  other  Christmas  present  could 
give  him  more  pleasure. 

The  shooting  season  is  on !  Guns,  ammunition, 
dogs,  hunting  grounds — all  will  be  critically  chosen.  But 
hunting  coat,  vest,  trousers  or  hat  may  be  overlooked. 

Health  and  comfort  recommend  Duxbak  garments. 
Duxbak  is  the  only  cravenetted  sportsmen ’s  clothing 
— hence  rain-proof — the  only  kind  that  defies  every 
whim  of  the  weather  man.  The  fabric  is  strong, 
close-woven,  yet  pliable  and  soft. 

Duxbak 

Sportsmen’s  Clothing  £5  $e0nmen 

Duxbak  garments  are  not  made  to  fit  a  price,  but  to  fit  the 
sportsman  and  his  requirements.  They  hold  their  shape  and  wear 
longest.  Duxbak  clothes  are  perfectly  ventilated  and  permit  the 
utmost  freedom  of  motion.  Roomy,  convenient  pockets,  too  ! 
The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light  tan  or 
olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding  Trousers, 
$3.50;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25;  other  garments  in  propor¬ 
tion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct 
without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  8  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


**********  *  ******************m***********  ******************** 

I  AMERICAN  BIG-GAME  HUNTING 

BOONE  AND  CROCKETT  CLUB  SERIES 
Edited  by  George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 

A  thoroughly  stimulating  book  dealing  with  American  big-game  hunting.  East, 
West  and  under  the  Arctic  circle,  including  every  phase  of'  sport  with  the  rifle. 
“American  Big-Game  Hunting”  is  a  compilation  of  the  experiences  of  some  of  the 
%  most  widely  known  sportsmen  in  America.  Among  the  sketches  are:  The  Story 
S  of  the  Buffalo,  Capt.  Geo.  S.  Anderson;  The  White  Goat  and  His  Country,  Owen 
Wister;  Old  Times  in  the  Black  Hills,  Gen.  Roger  D.  Williams;  Coursing  the 
A  Pronghorn,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  After  Wapiti  in  Wyoming,  F.  C.  Crocker;  In 
^  Buffalo  Days,  George  Bird  Grinnell;  Blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  B.  Rumsey. 

*  Forest  Preserves  and  Game  Refuges  are  also  considered.  Aside  from  the  sur- 

<*•  passing  interest  of  the  narratives,  the  book  is  invaluable  for  referenc.  Cloth, 

£  heavy  paper,  library  edition,  richly  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $2.50 

£  FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WOODCRAFT 


By  “  Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  1 60  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $  1 .00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


DANGEROUS  BIRDS. 

Usually  we  do  not  look  upon  birds  as 
dangerous,  but  in  many  zoological  gardens 
there  are  confined  birds  which  are  far  more 
dangerous  in  an  open  attack  than  many  of  the 
mammals  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  great  fear.  An  ostrich  or  casso¬ 
wary  is  a  formidable  antagonist  in  a  small  in¬ 
closure,  and  keepers  are  not  disposed  to  trifle 
with  either  when  made  angry  or  ugly  by  some 
incident,  says  Harper’s  Weekly.  Fortunately, 
expert  keepers  know  the  peculiar  weaknesses 
of  these  birds.  The  ostrich,  for  instance,  when 
rushing  a  keeper,  can  be  held  by  catching  the 
bird’s  neck  betVveen  the  tines  of  a  pitchfork 
covered  with  ordinary  garden  hose.  The  neck 
is  the  sensitive  part  of  the  ostrich,  and  all  his 
anger  evaporates  when  he  is  caught  by  it.  The 
cassowary  when  angered  is  easily  confused  and 
frightened,  and  the  keepers,  by  a  little  shouting 
or  beating  of  a  tin  pan,  can  cause  it  to  run 
around  aimlessly,  kicking  right  and  left  instead 
of  attacking  the  one  at  its  mercy.  The  casso¬ 
wary  is  a  dangerous  bird.  It  leaps  upward  in 
an  attack,  and  the  kick  starts  from  about  the 
height  of  a  man’s  face.  And  behind  that  kick 
there  are  often  200  pounds  of  muscle  and  bon^. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  kick,  if  it  strikes 
home,  is  pretty  sure  to  kill. 

In  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  two  male 
cassowaries  got  into  a  fight  during  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  one  year,  and  the  way  they  kicked 
and  boxed  made  the  spectators  stare  in  wonder. 
The  keepers,  fearing  that  the  birds  would  per¬ 
manently  injure  each  other,  tried  to  separate 
them.  But  this  work  from  the  outside  of  the 
inclosure  was  impossible.  One  of  the  keepers 
entered  the  place  and  tried  to  “shoo”  them  back 
to  their  respective  corners.  Instead,  the  birds 
turned  upon  the  keeper.  Before  he  could  run 
or  duck,  he  received  a  powerful  blow  in  the 
shoulder  from  one,  and  the  other,  coming  up 
from  behind,  delivered  a  blow  in  the  back. 
When  the  rest  of  the  keepers  rescued  the  man 
he  was  more  dead  than  alive,  with  both  arms 
broken,  a  crushed  chest,  and  serious  internal 
injuries.  But  the  birds  had  forgotten  the  cause 
of  their  anger  by  this  time,  and  a  child  could 
have  fed  them  without  risk  of  danger. 

Another  dangerous  bird  found  in  many  of 
our  zoos  is  the  Canada  goose.  If  angered  in 
the  breeding  season,  a  big  Canada  gander  can 
deliver  some  blows  that  would  make  a  prize¬ 
fighter  envious.  More  than  one  keeper  has  had 
his  arms  broken  by  the  powerful  wings  of  the 
gander.  The  gander  fights  desperately  when 
angered,  leaping  at  his  foe  when  five  or  six 
feet  away,  and  clinging  with  its  beak  while  it 
strikes  repeatedly  and  viciously.  Hawks  and 
the  larger  owls  can  cripple  a  man,  and  many  a 
hunter  can  testify  to  their  viciousness  in  the  use 
of  beak  and  claws  when  cornered. 


THE  CROW’S  DEFECTIVE  SPEECH. 

“You  know,  of  course,”  said  the  man  in  the 
mackintosh,  “that  you  can  teach  a  crow  to  talk.” 

Silence  gave  negation  to  this  proposition. 

“It’s  so  anyhow,”  he  persisted,  “but  if  you  slit 
his  tongue  straight  down  the  middle,  lengthwise, 
he  can  talk  a  good  deal  better.  Why,  I've  seen 
that  thing  tested.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  a  col¬ 
lege  professor,  had  a  crow  that  could  speak 
several  words.  He  had  its  tongue  slit,  and 
when  the  tongue  got  well  the  bird  could  say 
almost  anything  the  professor  wanted  it  to  say. 

“Did  it  perch  upon  the  bust  of  Pallas,  just 
above  the” - 

“Cut  that  out.  I’m  telling  you  something  that 
actually  took  place.” 

“Did  the  bird  talk  itself  to  death?” 

“Did  it  talk  the  professor  to  death?” 

“Could  it  sing  two  parts?” 

“Did  it  use  words  that  had  a  double” - 

“Gentlemen,”  interrupted  the  man  in  the 
mackintosh,  “you  make  me  intensely  weary. 
The  professor,  it  is  true,  gave  the  bird  away.  A 
bartender  has  it  now.” 

“What  was  the  trouble?”  inquired  the  man 
with  the  green  goggles. 

“He  couldn't  make  it  talk  grammatically.  It 
split  its  infinitives.” — Chicago  Times. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyack;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  Ind,ia,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness’’  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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^Resorts  +mr  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 


We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 

We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

<1  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<]}  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York,  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  °f  arh  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  With  latest  game  law  changes. 


NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 


311  Broadway  New  York  City 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  iport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
September  and  October,  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay 
birds,  willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 

MEXICO,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BAGL^fni^ILLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
quail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
dogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  reference*.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportimen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kind*  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  bir  mouth  black  ban  in 
river.  Booklet  »ent  tree.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Fla. 


"Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’  RETREAT. 

Good  partridge  and  rabbit  shooting.  For  particulars  write 
N.  B.  BROWN,  Bethel,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 

irrirra1™ Mi«nriy-i - — ; - - - — 

HUNTERS’  LODGE! 

GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


DUCK  SHOOTING. — Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


EW  SPRUCE  CABIN  INN.  ItX 

located  hotel  in  Pocono  Mountain.  Rooms  en  suite  and  with 
private  bath.  All  amusements.  Special  rates,  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 
Grouse  or  pheasant,  rabbit,  deer  shooting  in  season^.  Booklet. 
Cresco  Station,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  W.  J.  &  M.  D.  Price,  Canadensis, Pa. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABIiS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  ore  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  thi* 
delightful  book  oner*  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.M  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Hu  n  ting — Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


The  Forest  Home. — Located  at  Salmon  ponds  in  Penob¬ 
scot  Co.,  Me.;  unexcelled  for  big  game  by  any  part  of  the 
State;  partridge  and  duck  shooting.  Sportsmen  have  choice 
of  stopping  at  farmhouse  or  at  camp  in  woods.  Terms  mod¬ 
erate.  Address  MILES  M.  CURRAN,  Benedict*,  Me. 

Great  Antlers  Sporting  Camps. — Plenty  of  deer,  moose, 
bear  and  bird  shooting  during  November  and  December. 
Camps  situated  4  miles  from  B.  &  A.  station.  Rates, 
$1.60  per  day.  Guides,  $3.00  per  day  and  board. 

TURTLOTT  V.  FARRELL,  So.  Lagrange,  Me. 

Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me. — Henry  Hughey. 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovel’s  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  tha 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hamerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headinga  for 
receipts,  expenses,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  amall  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  paget, 
6^4x4.  Cloth  Covers. 

Postpaid,  80  centa. 
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Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  page*.  Price,  $1.26. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Fokest  and  Steeau  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 
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For  Salt. 

Sm&ll'Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  hive  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  lmall- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wiramaui  Small-Mouth  Black  Baas  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preaton,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
76c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


RDAAIT  TDAI1T  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DAUUIV  1 IWU I  >nd  ]ake,  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  an y  quantity,,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 

Plymouth,  Mass.  tf 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1.60  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  eggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
condition.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 

JOHN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MALLARD  DUCKS.  $2.50  Per  Pair 

Fine  callers.  Sportsmen  can  double 
their  bags  by  use  of  live  decoys. 

W.  H.  MANNING, 

Turtle  Point  Farm, _ Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  austream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  baJSj  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kennel  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  anipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,^.  Irish  water 
spaniels,  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BUKHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE,  $25  EACH.— Several  fourteen-inch  beagles 
from  the  following  English  packs:  Thorpe  Satchville, 
Halstead  Place,  and  Spring  Hill.  These  beagles  are  very 
straight,  good  bodied  hounds,  and  fit  to  show.  They  are 
trained  on  cottontails  and  jack  rabbits.  Also  some  six- 
month  puppies.  Will  be  sent  on  approval. 

WHEATLEY  KP2NNELS,  Roslyn,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Dogs  bandied  and  broken  on  game  here  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Will  go  south  December  15th. 

PENATAOUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  SALE. — Excellent  shooting  dogs  and  nice 
gun  at  half  values.  DR.  CHARLES  HOOPER, 

20  Spartanburg,  N.  C. 


COLLIE  PUPS,  superb  breeding,  $8  up;  also  brood’ 
bitches,  pedigrees  furnished. 

EDGEVALE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Wadena,  Minn. 


HOOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 


DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  lots  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chief  Officea  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0  ;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin.  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 

Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  TO-DAY. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C _ CHICAGO.  ILL. 

When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


TajeidtrmM*. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XO  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 9 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4206  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups.  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Salt. 


.  FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  south,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


FOR  SALE. 

Seventy  acres  of  land  two  miles  from  Corry,  Pa.,  part 
under  cultivation,  balance  has  white  pine,  maple  and  birch 
timber  on  it.  Suitable  for  commercial  trout  hatchery  or 
club  house.  Several  never-failing  springs  that,  combined, 
will  flow  about  1,000  gallons  of  soft  water  per  minute. 
Must  be  seen  to  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Erie  railroad  gives  Corry  a  fine  passenger  and  ex. 
press  service.  Address  A.  G.  BULLER,  Union  City,  Pa. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “LTncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

% 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  "natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Everything  The 
H  unter  Needs 


These  are  the  pleasantest  days  in  the  North  Woods,  and 
if  you  are  correctly  outfitted  no  discomfort  will  be  experi¬ 
enced.  We  sell  every  requisite  for  the  Fall  hunter  at  prices 
that  are  consistently  low.  Tents  that  are  waterproof;  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  blankets,  light  but  warm  ;  folding  stoves  and  cook¬ 
ing  outfits ;  natural  wool  stockings ;  flannel  shifts  and 
jackets;  moccasins  and  hunting  boots;  in  fact,  everything 
you  can  think  of  to  add  to  your  comfort. 

The  Season  for  Big  Game 

In  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfound¬ 
land,  November  is  the  ideal  month  for  big-game  hunting. 
The  weather  is  not  uncomfortably  cold,  and  if  a  light  snow 
should  fall  your  chances  for  a  big  head  are  much  better 
than  in  the  early  season.  Ask  us  where  to  go  or  what  to 
take  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Complete  catalogue  No.  46  free. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  €0. 


Maine  Hunting  Licenses  For  Sale  Here. 

15  17  Warren  St..  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


OUR  LIST  OF 

Second-Hand  Guns 


comprises  many  of  the  best 

BARGAIN  S 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed 
on  application.  ::  ::  :: 


Our  1911  Catalogue  giving  detail  descriptions 
with  illustrations  of  our  Imported  Guns  and 
Rifles  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


Von  Lengerke  ®.  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  <8.  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 

i 

reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “if  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 

- — —  -  . 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 
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GREENER  RIFLES 

KILL  the  GAME 


Some  rifles  excel  in  piercing 
armor  plate  or  beef  steak 
smashing.  GREENER 
rifles  are  built  to  kill 
Big  Game,  they  are  made 
under  the  direct  supervision 
o  of  members  of  the  Firm, 

M  •  •  “ 

who  have  shot  game  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We 

know  by  actual  experience 
.  what  the  Sportsman  wants, 
and  the  numerous  testimonials  from  Big  Game 
Hunters  prove  that  we  can  fill  their  wants; 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

Let  us  send  you  our  price  list 


W.  W.  GREENER,  gunmaankder.ifle 

68  Haymarket,  London,  S.  W.,  and  Birmingham. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


Comfort 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LITE, 

TRAVEL.  NATURE  STUDY.  SHOOTING.  FISHING.  CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOR  ESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO..  AT  THE  POST 'OFFICE 


MATTER 


127  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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1  Best 


This  is  the  Stevens  No.  520. 

List  Trice ,  £25.00 

There  is  always  One  best  of  everything.  One  Kind  of  Automo¬ 
bile  is  the  best.  One  Kind  of  Wool  is  the  best.  One  Kind  of 
Fertilizer  is  the  best.  One  Kind  of  Repeating  Shotgun  is  the  best. 

Which  is  it?  What  Repeater  is  the  best ?  We  say  the  Stevens 
No.  520  is  the  best.  Our  saying  so,  in  itself,  won’t  make  you  buy. 
But  when  a  reputable  and  old  established  house  tells  you,  black  on 
white  over  its  signature  that  the  Stevens  520  is  the 

F  astest 
Safest 

Best  balanced 

Repeating  Shotgun  in  the  world — it  ought 

to  he  enough  to  make  you  hurry  to  the  first  gun  store  and  find  out 

what  it’s  all  about.  We  tell  you — it’s  up  to  you  to  tell  us  differently 

after  you’ve  held  the  gun  in  your  hand. 

No.  520,  Field  Grade . List  Price,  $25.00 

No.  522,  Trap  Grade  .  List  Price,  $40.00 

No.  525,  made  to  order  only, . List  Price,  $50.00 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  325.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America ;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  C  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

.  Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00, 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  125 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Big  game 
hunters  can 
outfit  at  the 
right  prices  at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

816  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


THE  DEER-DODGER  MEETS  HARD 

LUCK. 

The  farmers  up  that  way  always  get  most  of 
the  deer.  Many  hunters  from  the  towns  tramp 
the  woods  for  days  and  never  catch  as  much  as 
a  glimpse  of  the  quarry.  Almost  every  farmer 
is  personally  acquainted  with  at  least  one  or 
two  deer,  and  usually  he  doesn’t  have  to  go  be¬ 
yond  his  own  apple  orchard  to  get  a  shot  at 
one. 

The  pretty  creatures,  says  the  Evening  Sun, 
are  very  tame  before  the  guns  begin  to  pop  in 
October,  and  sometimes  they  even  enter  a 
farmer’s  barnyard  and  mingle  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  cattle.  Jealous  “city  fellers”  have  ac¬ 
cused  certain  farmers  of  keeping  a  deer  under 
lock  and  key  and  leading  it  out  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  open  season  for 
execution.  Certain  it  is  that  many  deer  are 
shot  by  moonlight  before  the  season  is  half  an 
hour  old. 

Hop  Wheeler  was  not  exactly  a  city  chap, 
although  he  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  Rutland. 
Hop  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  he  had  built 
himself  a  house  on  Pine  Hill,  just  back  of  the 
Vermont  House  of  Correction.  The  woods 
came  down  almost  to  his  back  door  until  three 
years  ago,  when  most  of  the  timber  on  the  hill 
was  cut  away. 

Hop  was  a  man  of  quiet  habits.  He  never 
had  his  name  in  the  Rutland  papers  except  once, 
the  time  he  was  struck  by  lightning  while  shing¬ 
ling  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  shock  the  electric 
bolt  gave  him  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  shock  he  got  last  fall  during  the  deer-hunt- 
ing  season. 

Hop  had  a  bran-new  high-power  rifle  that 
would  bore  a  hole  through  a  good-sized  maple 
tree.  He  practiced  shooting  with  it  at  a  target 
until  he  was  sure  that  he  could  hit  a  deer  at 
300  yards.  All  that  was  necessary  then  was  to 
find  the  deer. 

The  season  opened  on  a  Monday,  as  it  always 
does,  and  Hop  was  up  two  hours  before  dawn, 
polishing  his  gun  and  stowing  away  doughnuts 
and  hard-boiled  eggs  in  a  knapsack.  At  5 
o’clock  he  hit  the  trail  for  Mendon,  a  moun¬ 
tain  town  to  the  east  of  Rutland,  where  deer 
are  usually  plentiful.  Other  hunters  were  in  the 
woods  before  him,  and  occasionally  he  heard 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  not  very  far  away.  Before 
the  day  was  over  he  passed  several  hunting 
camps  and  saw.  the  carcasses  of  freshly  killed 
deer  hanging  by  the  doors.  The  successful 
hunters  were  usually  celebrating  their  good 
luck,  and  Hop  was  often  invited  to  wet  his 
whistle  before  he  moved  along. 

But  not  a  living  deer  did  Plop  see.  Once  he 
heard  a  scurrying  of  hoofs  in  the  dry  leaves, 
but  when  he  ran  ahead  and  peered  through  the 
bushes  that  blocked  his  path,  there  was  not  an 
animal  in  sight.  He  could  hear  the  rapid  dimi¬ 
nuendo  of  the  pattering  hoof-beats  far  down  a 
ravine. 

He  slept  in  the  barn  of  an  abandoned  farm¬ 
house  that  night,  and  at  daylight  he  was  up 
and  stalking  through  the  woods  again.  But  the 
second  day  brought  no  better  luck  than  the  first. 
It  was  one  of  those  gorgeous  days  of  early 
Indian  summer,  when  the  declining  sun  sheds 
his  last  warm  rays  on  the  hillsides  of  the  North, 
which  Jack  Frost  on  his  southward  march  has 


OUR  LIST  OF 

Second-Hand  Guns 


comprises  many  of  the  best 

BARGAIN  S 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed 
on  application.  ::  ::  :: 


Our  1911  Catalogue  giving  detail  descriptions 
with  illustrations  of  our  Irpported  Guns  and 
Rifles  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  &  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


“WESTLEY-RYCHARDS” 

English  Guns  in  Stock 


The  famous  Westley-Richards  Hand  Made  Double  Barrel  Field  Gun,  in  12,  16  and  20  gauge. 
Also  double  and  single  barrel  Trap  Guns,  the  latter  with  ventilated  ribs.  The  discriminating 
gunner  will  appreciate  the  fine  workmanship,  elegant  appearance  and  easy  handling  qualities 
of  these  world-renowned  arms.  A  critical  examination  and  comparison  with  other  makes  is 
invited.  The  higher  grades  are  fitted  with  single  triggers  and  hand  detachable  locks.  Import 
orders  for  “made  to  order”  guns  receive  special  care. 

- Prices  Range  from  $103.25  to  $595.00  — 

When  the  high  quality  of  these  guns  is  considered  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  prices  are 
moderate.  If  you  cannot  call,  may  we  send  you  a  special  Westley-Richards  Catalogue  and 
give  you  full  particulars  by  mail? 


SPORTING  GOODS  CATALOGUE  FREE:— A  book  that  gives  low  net  prices  on  5000  articles  for  those 
who  indulge  in  Camping,  Hunting,  Trap-Shooting,  Out-of-door  or  Indoor  Sports.  It  contains  336  pages, 
filled  with  accurate  descriptions  and  over  1500  pictures.  It  will  be  mailed  free  if  you  mention  "No.  46.” 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO., 

15  and  17  Warren  Street,  near  Broadway  -  -  New  York  City 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Plammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set  forth 
simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less  effective 
with  others. 
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The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
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KEEPING  POSTED 


THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

^  Reasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it*'  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover.  Books  of  Travel  and 

Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

«  _ _ 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  1  fills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  Winthrop  Chanler,  Coi.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams,  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  a  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and- other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  58  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.50.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting,  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  “The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages,  New 
edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Ilerschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  .Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottage*. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,'  44  full-page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 
Morocco.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  IT.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  .$3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to ,  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  exDlanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore’’).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  115  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  r.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow-.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid,  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 


1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  such  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  shooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent  ?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3«  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  buy  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  how 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Cameau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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painted  yellow  and  brown  and  flaming  scarlet. 
But  Hop  had  no  eyes  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 
He  was  tired  and  sore.  He  came  out  on  a 
mountain  road  early  in  the  afternoon,  threw 
down  his  gun,  bit  off  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco 
and  uttered  one  word,  the  one  most  expressive 
of  his  feelings. 

He  was  through.  A  farmer,.  Rutland-bound, 
came  rattling  along  in  a  buckboard  and  offered 
him  a  ride.  He  accepted  with  a  grunt  of  thanks 
and  jumped  in.  There  was  something  with  hoofs 
and  antlers  strapped  on  behind  the  seat,  but 
Hop  pretended  not  to  see  it.  The  farmer  knew 
well  enough  what  the  hunter’s  feelings  were 
and  was  laughing  at  him  as  only  a  Yankee 
farmer  can  laugh — without  uttering  a  sound  or 
moving  a  muscle  of  his  solemn  face.  They 
talked  about  many  things  on  the  way  into  town, 
but  the  subject  of  deer  was  never  mentioned. 
They  shook  hands  as  they  parted,  and  the  farm¬ 
er  wished  his  passenger  good  luck. 

“I  wonder  if  he  meant  anything  particular  by 
that,”  said  Hop  to  himself  as  he  buttoned  his 
rifle  under  his  coat  and  started  for  Pine  Hill. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  Hop  reached 
home.  He  hung  his  gun  up  over  the  door, 
kicked  the  cat  out  of  the  house  and  loudly  de¬ 
manded  his  supper.  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice  that  warned. his  wife  not 
to  ask  any  questions  about  bis  two  days’  hunt. 
She  placed  the  supper  on  the  table  and  Hop  sat 
down  to  eat  it.  He  was  just  raising  his  first 
forkful  to  his  mouth  when — bang!  A  firearm 
was  discharged  outside  the  house. 

“What  in  thunder  was  that?”  said  Hop,  jump¬ 
ing  to  his  feet. 

He  opened  the  back  door  and  looked  out. 
There,  over  the  fence,  almost  in  his  own  yard, 
was  a  wounded  deer  on  the  ground!  It  was  a 
splendid  buck  with  large,  spreading  antlers.  A 
hunter,  knife  in  hand,  was  running  up  to  cut  its 
throat. 

Hop  retreated  into  the  house  and  gave  the 
door  a  slam  that  almost  jarred  it  from  its 
hinges. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  tarred  and  feathered,”  he 
groaned,  “if  that  ain't  rubbin’  it  in!” 


EFFECT  OF  FORESTS  UPON  STREAMS. 

The  subject  of  the  influence  of  forests  upon 
stream  flow  is  one  which  is  just  now  being 
given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  all  the  world 
over,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  opinion. 

Although  streams  have  been  gauged  and  rain¬ 
fall  measured  for  generations,  says  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  observations  thus  far  accumulated 
were  mostly  taken  for  the  purposes  of  clima¬ 
tology  alone,  or  of  hydrology  alone,  and  it  is 
found  exceedingly  .difficult  to  apply  them  to  a 
solution  of  the  problem  in  question,  and  so 
there  is  a  paucity  of  reliable  data  on  which  to 
found  conclusions.  In  this  breach  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  stepped  and  a  complete  study  of  the 
'effects  of  forest  cover  upon  stream  flow, 
erosion,  disposition  of  silt,  etc.,  as  well  as  their 
possible  meteorological  relations  will  be  carried 
out  011^  two  watersheds  of  similar  topography 
near  Wagon  Wheel  Gap,  Colorado,  in  the  Rio 
Grande  National  Forest. 

The  dams  and  instruments  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  stream  flow,  together  with  a  complete 
equipment  of  meteorological  apparatus,  will  be 
installed  at  about  9,500  feet  elevation  above  sea 
level.  The  streams  drain  an  area  that  ex¬ 
tends  upward  to  about  10,500  feet  elevation.  It 
is  intended  to  measure  the  flow  of  the  two 
streams  for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years — i.  e.. 
long  enough  to  show  that  with  similar  foresta- 
tion  the  behavior  of  the  two  streams  is  the 
same. 

One  of  the  watersheds  will  then  be  cleared 
and  the  measurements  will  be  continued  for  a 
further  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  so  that  the 
effects  of  denudation  may  be  perfectly  de¬ 
termined  by  comparing  the  results  of  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  two  tracts. 


Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  an 
regular?  ^  °n  °rc*er'  y°ur  dealer  to  supply  yo 


EAVE  a 

sentry  on 
guard  over 
your  teeth. 

Night-time  is  a 
danger-time. 

Before  retiring, 
protect  your  teeth 
by  using  this  doubly 
efficient  cleanser 
and  preserver — 


Its  marked  germicidal  effect  not  only 
overcomes  the  decay-germs  and  acids 
in  your  mouth  at  time  of  use;  but  its 
exceptionally  lasting  antiseptic  action 
also  keeps  your  mouth  in  that  sweet, 
clean,  non-acid  condition  that  counter¬ 
acts  the  growth  of  decay- germs. 

Delicious— Efficient 


The  antiseptic,  anti-acid  cream,  that  is  de¬ 
licious  without  the  presence  of  sugar,  effi¬ 
cient  as  a  cleanser  without  grit,  and  all  that 


is  beneficial  without 
any  injurious  effect. 

Trial  Tube  for  4  cents 
Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  46 
193  Fulton  St.,  New  I'ork 


Canadian  Dept. 

Coristine  Building  Montreal 


Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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and  dangers  of  damp 
and  wintry  weather,  and 
you  want  to  be  free  from 
weighty  overcoat  and 
muffler,  try 


WRIGHT’S 

Health 

Underwear 

Outside  it  is  perfect  in  finish  and  workmanship 
—inside  it  is  the  fleece  of  comfort  that  makes  it 
different  from  all  other  “health”  garments — a 
weaving  of  loops  on  loops  that  keeps  the  body 
warm,  takes  up  the  perspiration,  allows  perfect 
ventilation,  without  chill.  And  Wright’s  costs 
no  more  than  any  other  underwear  worth  having. 
Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  don’t  carry  it,  write  us. 
Book  “Dressing'  for  Health”,  free. 


Always  look  for  the  woven 
label  Trademark. 

WRIGHT’S 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO., 

75  Franklin  Street.  New  York. 


| J(ka£ih, 
*  f/adewtar. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
ce/t  w  .,-11  .  -  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


HSHbKMKN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

^  of  ferrules,  tangling  of  liras* 

®ncJ  is  good  for  reek 

Iree  sample  and  booklet  P«52. 

-SQ8BPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.-, 


WILDFOWL  SHOOTING. 

, ,  Containing  Scientific  and  Practical  Descriptions  of 
Wildfowl;  Their  Resorts  Habits,  Flights  and  the  Most 
Successful  Method  of  Hunting  Them.  Treating  of  the 
selection  of  guns  for  wildfowl  shooting,  how  to  load,  aim 
and  to  use  them;  decoys  and  the  proper  manner  of 
using  them;  blinds,  how  and  where  to  construct  them; 
boats,  how  to  use  and  build  them  scientifically;  re¬ 
trievers,  their  characteristics,  how  to  select  and  train 
them.  By  William  Bruce  Leffingwell.  Illustrated  373 
pages.  Price,  in  cloth,  $1.50;  half  morocco,  $2.60. 
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WM.  MILLS  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York- 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  In 

Fine  FishingTackle  &SportingGoods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 


Y\0s  of  all  Ignition 
Troubles  are  caused  by 

wrong  magneto  lubrication.  Highest  priced  cylinder  oils  are 
not  even  good  enough  for  the  cheapest  magneto.  Alt  cylinder 
oils  are  mineral  oils.  They  gum,  clog  delicate  action 
points — bearings.  Clogged  bearings  start  of  all 
r ignition  troubles.  Ask  any  maker  of  any  magneto  or 
kOBH  commutator. 

Use  3  In  One 

a  clear  oil  compound  of  highest  known  quality.  Best 
lubricant  for  delicate  mechanisms,  speedometers, 
commutators,  magnetos.  Won’t  heat  up  even  at  5000 
revolutions  per  minute!  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.,  3  oz., 
25  cts.  Trial  size,  10  cts.  Send  for  free  sample  today. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.  112  New  St.,  N.  Y. 


RHEUMATISM  fkGOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 


BLAIR  SPILLS 

SAFE.&.  EFFECTIVE, 50c&3>l 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  93  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN .N.Y. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 


By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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— *  FUR  SHIPPER - 

Drop  the  Middleman.  Deal  with  the  House  that’s 

DIFFERENT,  (Our  circular  fells  why,)  that 
charges  no  commission,  pays  expressage,  exports 
direct  to  London,  England,  and  Leipzig,  Germany, 
the  greatest  Fur  Markets  of  the  World. 


Send  for  it,  also  our  latest  price  list  E.  V.  containing  in¬ 
formation  that  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  DON’T 
SHIP  a  skin  till  you  hear  from  us.  Tags  and  valuable 
information  as  to  PRIZES  offered,  free.  Write. 

WEIL  BROS.  <&  CO.  Est.  1871,  Box  189.  Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 

Capital  $500,000  Paid. 


THIS 

TRAPPERS 

GUIDE 

IS 

FREE 


Let  us  send  you  this  fine  Trappers’  Guide.  All  it  will 
cost  you  is  time  you  take  to  write.  Information  in  it  is 

WORTH  MANY  $$  TO  YOU. 

With  it  wesend  absolutely  free  big  illustrated  8-page 
catalog,  market  report  and  price  list  of  furs.  Guide 
tells  how  to  catch,  care  for  and  tan  furs;  tells  why  and 
how  we  pay  from  10  to  30  per  cent  more  for  furs  than 
other  dealers.  Send  now  and  get  more  for  your  furs. 
CORRY  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.,  78  Main  St.,  Corry,  Pa. 
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When  writing 
and  Stream.” 


say  you  saw  the  adv.  in 


HEALTH-CULTURE 


A  monthly  magazine,  W  R.  C.  Latson,  M  D  ,  editor,  considering  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Food,  Exercise,  Work.  Rest,  Recreation,  etc  ,  to  Health  and  Bodily 
Development  of  men,  women  and  children  Beautifully  illustrated.  $1.00  a 
year.  10c  a  number.  We  want  your  address  that  we  may  send  a  sample 
copy  free  to  see  how  you  will  like  it,  with  a  large  catalogue  of  books  on 
Scientific  Living.  Your  list  of  reading  matter  will  not  be  complete  without 
it.  Send  address  at  once  on  a  postal  to  THE  HEALTH-CULTURE  MAGAZINE, 
l!35f  Broadway,  New  York. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


' Reasons : — 


Right  Ingredients 
Right  Brewing 
Right  Aging 
Right  Bottling 


"Result 


The  history  of  Ale  progress  is  in  every 
bottle  of  EVANS'. 

C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


You  Like  Good 

CIGARS 

We  Guarantee  each  Cigar 

By  saving  the  expense  of  agents,  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  you  get  a  Two  for  Quarter  Cigar  for  7  cents,  and  you 
get  them  fresh. moist,  delicious,  fragrant,  INSTEAD  of  dry, 
powdery,  flavorless,  like  so  many  cigars  you  buy  in  stores. 
The  La  Distinguidad  Cigar  is  so  super¬ 
ior  to  any  cigar  at  the  price  of  $7.00  a 
hundred,  that  nearly  every  man  who 
tries  them  becomes  a  regular  user. 

We  simply  want  to  prove — at  our  own 
expense,  our  own  risk— that  La  Distin¬ 
guidad  Cigars  are  double  the  value  of 
any  cigars  you  can  buy  in  the  regular 
retail  way. 

We  Sell  Direct  to  the  Smoker 

Smoke  10  Before  you  Pay 

Advertising  an  inferior  article  is  a 
fool's  pastime.  It  surely  would  not  pay 
us  to  make  this  exceptional  offer  unless 
our  cigars  would  stand  the  test.  We 
invite  comparison. 

OUR  OFFER  IS 
We  will,  upon  request,  send  100  La  Dis¬ 
tinguidad  Cigars  on  approval  to  you,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  You  may  smoke  10  cigars  „«.VA  N Ofi, 

and  return  the  remaining90  at  Our  Ex-  ■KaS'lwp.*  ‘ 
pense,  if  you  are  not  pleased  or  satisfied 
with  them.  If  you  keep  them.you  agree 
to  remit  the  $7.00  within  ten  days. 

You  Cannot  Lose  that  Way 

We  guarantee  that  the  La  Distingui-  , 

dad  Cigars  are  clear  Havana,  absolutely  RaW'SEEW" 
long  filler,  manufactured  from  clear 
Havana  tobacco  of  extra  quality.  4  1-2 
inches  long.  (No  shorts,  scrap  or  cut¬ 
tings  are  used).  They  are  made  by  best 
workmen,  all  hand  made.  The  most 
popular  size  and  shape  cigar. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  Guarantee  that  each  and  every 
cigar  is  exactly  as  described. 

We  Guarantee  that  any  cigar  pur¬ 
chased  from  us  will  satisfy  you  perfect¬ 
ly.  If  for  any  reason  whatever  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  any  cigar  purchased 
from  us,  we  expect  you  to  return  them 
to  us  at  our  expense.  This  Guarantee 
insures  you  against  any  possible  loss  or 
disappointment  in  dealing  with  us.  In 
ordering, please  enclose  business  card  or 
use  your  letter  head;  if  business  station¬ 
ery  is  not  convenient,  give  commercial 
or  bank  references  as  a  means  of  intro¬ 
duction.  State  whether  mild,  medium 
or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

Write  for  these  rich,  delicious,  Clear 
Havana  Cigars  To-day. 

GOLLIER-WIGGINS  CO., 

Factory  Est.  1885. 

257  B’way,  New  York  City, N.Y. 
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Field  Naturalist  and  Collector  Wanted. 


Correspondence  desired  with  man  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  preserving  Birds,  Mammals,  etc.,  to 
work  as  Assistant  to  a  Field  Naturalist  in  Ecuador 
during  winter  and  spring,  1910-11.  A  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
920  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  DFN _ Prehistoric  Indian  Relics,  Modern  Indian  Trap- 

L  DLlt  pings,  Navajo  Blankets,  Weapons  from  Wild 

Tribes,  Antique  Guns.  Pistols,  Swords,  Pioneer  Crockery,  Brass  and 
ewter.  illustrated  list,  6c.  IT.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  Wis.  23 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year,  TO  Cts.  a  Copy,  I 
Six  Months,  $1.50.  1 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1910. 


VOL.  LXXV.— No.  21. 

No.  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

Copyright,  1910,  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  President, 

Charles  B.  Reynolds,  Secretary, 

Louis  Dean  Speir,  Treasurer, 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 
will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


RESIDENTS  AND  NON-RESIDENTS.— II. 

In  other  States  than  those  mentioned  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  article  on  this  subject,  the  hunter  who  pays  the 
fee  for  shooting  is  assured  that  there  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  game,  and  every  facility  is  offered  him 
to  find  and  secure  his  fair  share;  it  being  also 
conceded  that  the  commonwealth  profits  in  other 
ways  because  of  his  visit.'  He  pays,  in  addition 
to  the  shooting  fee,  no  small  sum  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  hotel  bills,  guide  and  boat  hire ;  the  total 
amount  remaining  in  the  State  being  far  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  market  value  of  any  game  he  may 
shoot.  To  sum  up,  the  State  and  its  citizens 
receive  from  each  non-resident  shooter  an  amount 
that  would  purchase  several  times  the  number 
of  head  of  game  he  is  permitted  to  kill  and 
take  home  with  him.  And  yet,  in  some  States 
the  rule  holds  that,  while  the  visitor  pays  for 
the  privilege,  he  cannot  take  home  with  him  the 
game  he  has  secured  at  great  expense  and  in  a 
lawful  manner. 

More  common  sense  is  needed  in  applying  the 
laws  we  have,  and  not  more  laws.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  new  law  is  too  often  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  all  evils  heretofore  existing.  To 
make  laws  is  one  thing;  to  enforce  them  is  quite 
another  matter.  Vast  improvement  has  been 
made  in  a  number  of  States,  both  in  simplifying 
the  fish  and  game  regulations  and  in  the  manner 
of  enforcing  them;  but  in  many  instances  the 
ideal  conditions  are  still  far  from  realization. 

Those  States  which  follow  common  sense 
methods  are  attaining  results,  and  when  all  is 
said  it  is  results  that  count.  They  strive  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  people  the  fact  that  the  game 
and  fish  laws  are  not  a  threat,  to  be  held  over 
the  heads  of  all  outdoor  people,  and  that  the 
successful  warden  is  not  he  who  goes  about 
swinging  a  club  and  intimidating  them  with  talk 
of  fines  and  the  jail,  a  man  to  be  feared  and 
hated.  The  successful  protector  is  an  instructor 
who  mingles  with  the  people,  making  friends 
for  the  cause,  giving  kindly  advice  to  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  it  as  well  as  those  who  seek  it ; 
who  teaches  the  school  children  to  protect  the 
birds;  who  quenches  woods  fires  and  lectures 
careless  persons  who  start  them;  who  enlists  the 
help  of  all  good  citizens  in  caring  for  the  game 
in  stress  of  weather  and  the  fish  in  time  of 
drouth;  who  punishes  where  punishment  is  de¬ 
served  and  reasons  where  that  is  productive  of 
the  greatest  good. 


However,  let  our  protectors  be  as  perfect  as 
they  may,  if  the  laws  they  are  sworn  to  enforce 
be  open  to  common  ridicule,  as  many  game  laws 
now  are,  their  work  is  often  wasted  or  hindered. 
The  remedy  lies  with  the  voters.  Legislatures 
can  remedy  the  defects,  but  will  not  do  so  of 
their  own  accord.  The  need  of  organized  effort 
is  everywhere  apparent,  and  this  effort,  this  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  lawmakers,  must  come  from  sports¬ 
men’s  associations. 


THE  PABLO  OUTLAW  BUFFALO. 

The  doubt  suggested  last  week  in  our  news 
columns  as  to  the  rights  in  the  case  of  the  Pablo 
buffalo  does  not  in  fact  exist. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  so  soon  as  these  buffalo 
escape  from  the  custody  of  their  owner  they  be¬ 
came  once  more  fercc  naturce  and  were  then  the 
property  of  no  individual,  but  were  and  are 
solely  in  control  of  the  State. 

It  has  been  decided  that  once  a  wild  animal 
which  has  been  in  control  escapes,  that  it  then 
and  there  returns  to  its  feral  condition.  There¬ 
fore,  as  soon  as  the  buffalo  in  question  escaped 
from  Pablo,  that  very  minute  he  lost  all  claim 
to  them,  and  since  the  law  of  Montana  protects 
buffalo,  neither  Pablo  nor  anyone  else  has  now 
the  right  to  take  them.  These  escaped  buffalo, 
therefore,  cannot  be  lawfully  taken,  and  the 
Montana  authorities  are  properly  protecting 
them.  If  in  one  sense — because  no  longer  amen¬ 
able  to  rope  and  horse,  the  authorities  that  rule 
the  cattle  range — they  are  from  a  different  view¬ 
point  not  outlaws  at  all,  for  they  are  under  the 
safeguard  of  the  law. 

The  Canadian  authorities  are  not  idle  in  the 
matter  of  adding  to  their  buffalo  herds.  They 
have  secured  by  purchase  from  the  estates  of 
Charles  E.  Conrad,  seventeen  splendid  buffalo 
which  are  to  be  added  to  the  big  herd  at  Buffalo 
Park,  Wainwright,  Alberta.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  was  from  the  Conrad  herd  that  the 
buffalo  were  bought  which  the  American  Bison 
Society  turned  over  to  the  United  States  for 
stocking  the  Montana  Bison  Preserve.  This  last 
sale  leaves  the  Conrad  herd  numbering  about 
thirty-five  head,  all  of  them  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition.  These  buffalo  are  much  tamer  than  their 
relatives  of  the  Flathead  Reserve  ever  were. 
They  have  been  regularly  handled,  summer  and 
winter,  and  are  accustomed  to  being  driven  from 
the  summer  range  to  a  winter  range  and  back 
again.  When  these  drives  take  place,  they  com¬ 
monly  pass  through  the  town  of  Kalispel,  and 
are  therefore  quite  familiar  with  many  of  the 
sights  of  civilization. 

There  seems  every  prospect  that  if  Congress 
refuses  to  purchase  buffalo  for  a  few  years  more, 
all  those  in  the  country  not  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  by  public  institutions  wi’l  pass  over 
the  border  and  be  owned  by  the  Dominion.  A 
time  may  come,  therefore,  when  the  Lhiited 


States  Government  will  be  trying  hard  to  buy 
back  from  Canada  the  animals  that  it  refused 
to  purchase  from  its  own  citizens. 


THE  BOY  SCOUTS. 

The  boy  scout  movement,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  a  strong  hold  on  the  public  imagination  in 
England  and  America,  is  a  movement  in  behalf 
of  character  building  during  the  formative  period 
of  the  lad’s  life.  It  is,  as  we  are  told  on  another 
page  by  Dan  Beard,  who  originated  the  idea,  an 
effort  to  establish  in  the  boy  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility — a  sense  of  what  is  due  from  him  to  the 
living  creatures  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
contact.  There  is  about  it — and  very  wisely — 
nothing  of  competition.  The  boy  is  responsible 
primarily  to  himself ;  after  that  to  his  leader. 

If  the  element  of  rivalry  or  emulation  comes 
in,  it  is  only  in  so  far  that  each  boy  scout 
wishes  to  do  as  well  or  better  than  his  fellows 
in  the  worthy  aims  that  have  been  set  before 
him.  In  other  words,  each  desires  to  struggle 
toward  higher  things. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  boy  scout 
movement  is  to  start  the  lads  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  The  boy  is  full  of  impulses  good  and  bad, 
and  he  is  as  easily  led  in  one  direction  as  in  the 
other.  Excite  his  enthusiasm  and  he  will  follow 
blindly.  As  a  part  of  his  enthusiasm  the  boy 
is  intensely  loyal — as  loyal  to  a  good  leader  as 
he  might  be  loyal  to  his  “gang.”  Properly  di¬ 
rected  this  loyalty  means  devotion  to  his  land, 
a  constantly  deepening  interest  in  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  his  own  country — patriotism.  It  should 
make  of  the  American  lad  a  better  and  stronger 
American,  and  of  the  English  boy  a  better  and 
stronger  Englishman. 

The  scout  law  as  set  down  in  the  literature 
of  the  boy  scouts  is  that  a  scout  must  be  honor¬ 
able,  loyal,  useful,  friendly,  never  a  snob,  courte¬ 
ous  and  helpful,  kind  to  animals,  obedient  to  au¬ 
thority,  cheerful  and  thrifty.  Surely,  if  every 
boy  were  taught  to  be  all  these  things,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  them  all  through  his  life,  this  world  of  ours 
would  be  a  very  different  place  to  live  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  is  in  no  sense  in 
opposition  to  other  organizations ;  it  is  not  mili¬ 
tary,  nor  is  it  sectarian.  Boys  of  all  faiths  may 
belong  to  it  provided  they  possess  and  practice 
those  manly  qualities  which  should  belong  to 
everyone,  no  matter  what  his  creed  may  be. 
Moreover,  in  the  practice  of  scoutcraft,  each  lad 
is  encouraged  to  perfect  himself  in  the  pursuit 
to  which  he  is  most  inclined,  or  for  which  he  is 
most  adapted.  He  is  urged  to  develop  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance. 

Since  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  anything 
that  helps  to  better  the  boy  tends  to  make  him 
in  after  years  a  better  man,  a  better  member  of 
his  own  community,  a  better  citizen  of  his  coun¬ 
try. 

The  movement  as  it  has  been  started  seems 
to  deserve  every  encouragement. 


Camp  Comfort 

Its  Game  and  its  Ways— Initiating  a  Deer  Slayer 
— Shooting  Under  Difficulties— Part  III. 
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THE  ground  was  so  dry  that  it  seemed  inad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  deer  drive  that  afternoon, 
so  it  was  proposed  that  we  wade  back  to 
where  the  morning’s  quarry  lay,  so  that  K.  could 
shoot  a  few  yellowlegs  for  the  camp  pot  while  1 
skinned  the  'gator.  And  this  we  did,  but  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  try  for  those  big  bass  once  more  im¬ 
pelled  me  to  take  fishing  tackle  along.  The  only 
result  of  the  fishing  was  one  yellow  perch,  one 
warmouth  and  one  small  bass,  all  of  which  were 
returned  to  the  water,  and  a  lot  of  time  killed 
that  should  have  been  put  in  on  the  skinning 
job.  As  a  result  sunset  came  and  the  work  only 
half  done.  The  contents  of  the  alligator’s 
stomach  were  examined,  and  greatly  to  my  sur¬ 
prise  no  bass  were  found  among  them.  The 
only  food  remains  were  one  small  sucker  and 
another  small  fish  pretty  well  digested.  So  it 
was  evident  that,  though  he  may  have  worked 
on  the  nerves  of  the  bass,  he  certainly  had  not 
done  much  recently  to  their  physical  detriment. 

K.’s  gun  had  been  going  at  intervals,  and 
when  he  joined  me  for  the  return  wade  back  to 
camp,  he  had  a  nice  little  bunch  of  yellowlegs  to 
take  along. 

Next  morning  the  north  drive  was  determined 
on.  With  only  two  guns  to  cover  the  stands  it 
was  a  questionable  proceeding,  but  we  all  wanted 
K.  to  get  his  first  deer.  Only  two  dogs  were 
taken  by  D.,  who  was  to  do  the  driving.  K. 
took  the  pine  stand,  the  position  being  up  a 
small  pine  that  gave  a  good  view  across  an  open 
pocosin  for  400  yards  toward  the  position  on 
which  I  killed  the  small  buck  that  shed  as  it 
fell,  previously  described.  It  was  the  same  stand 
from  which  N.  had  killed  the  second  deer  on 
the  morning  in  question,  and  is  regarded  as  the 
best  stand  on  this  drive.  I  had  the  pond  stand 
and  my  position  was  on  a  ladder  propped  against 
a  gum  sapling  300  yards  behind  and  to  the  right 
of  K. 

The  dogs  had  their  deer  up  and  running  be¬ 
fore  we  were  placed,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
their  music  sounded  perceptibly  nearer.  I  knew 
the  ground  better  than  K.  and  saw  the  deer  first 
— a  nice  buck.  He  came  out  behind  K’s  right, 
but  was  unobserved  by  him.  Judging  from  the 
deer’s  actions  he  must  have  seen  K.  move,  and 
this  turned  him.  Leaping  gracefully  over  the 
tangle  he .  made  back  diagonally  toward  the  di¬ 
rection  from  which  he  had  come,  approaching 
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nearer  to  my  stand  in  doing  so.  It  was  too  un¬ 
certain  a  shot  to  risk,  so  I  waited  for  him  to 
stop  to  listen  to  the"  dogs.  This  he  did  when 


something  over  a  hundred  yards  away.  He  was- 
completely  hidden  from  view,  but  another  leap 
or  two  would  put  him  behind  and  among  high 
thick  bushes  and  most  likely  out  of  my  sight 
for  good.  So  1  covered  the  place  where  I  felt 
certain  his  shoulder  stopped,  and  fired.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  the  bullet  had  done  its  work — 
no  movement  following  the  shot — but  only  for  a 
moment.  A  couple  of  wide  leaps  and  he  was  out 
of  my  sight  and  gone. 

The  dogs  were  not  far  behind.  I  could  see 
them  at  intervals  through  the  bushes,  their  deep 
voices  ringing  loud  on  the  trail.  They  had  some 
trouble  where  the  deer  turned,  but  picked  up 
the  scent  again  and  passed  out  of  my  sight.  “No 
deer  to-day/’  thought  I,  when  I  saw  K.  begin 
to  shift  his  position  in  the  tree  and  get  ready. 
He  was  too  far  away  for  me  to  observe  his 
movements  in  detail,  but  that  much  was  plainly 
visible.  Then  the  crack  of  his  automatic  rang 
out.  Again  it  spoke,  again  and  again,  until  the 
magazine  was  empty.  By  this  time  the  dogs’ 
voices  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  as  K. 
still  remained  in  the  tree,  I  concluded  that  at 
the  best  he  had  Only  wounded  the  deer.  Again 
a  shot  broke  the  stillness,  but  I  could  not  locate 
it.  Then  the  horn  blew — three  long  notes — to 
signify  the  hunt  was  over,  followed  by  two  short 
ones  that  meant,  “Help  needed.’’ 

K.  and  myself  descended  from  our  perches 
and  made  our  way  over  to  where  the  horn  was 
still  sounding.  There  we  found  D.  and  Mr.  B. 
who  had  joined  him,  standing  over  the  body  of 
a  fine  buck.  “Who  got  him?”  we  asked.  “D. 
killed  him,”  replied  Mr.  B.,  “and  it’s  his  first 
deer.”  So  I  wet  my  finger  in  the  warm  blood 
of  the  game  and  made  the  orthodox  cross  mark 
on  D.’s  forehead  to  give  him  the  freedom  of  the 
hunter’s  craft.  Then  he  went  to  explaining.  He 
and  Mr.  B.  had  heard  the  shots,  had  heard  the 
dogs  take  the  deer  they  were  after  down  into 
the  impenetrable  thickets  of  Bear  Branch  and  on 
toward  the  lake.  They  were  moving  on  toward 
us  when  D.  suddenly  stopped,  whipped  his  gun 
off  his  shoulder,  as  a  deer  broke  through  the 
thicket  at  close  quarters  and  heading  away,  and 
fired  his  load  of  buckshot  into  the  back  of  the 
neck.  It  was  a  fair  shot  at  close  range  and  the 
deer  fell  in  his  tracks.  D.  was  proud. 

The  nearest  point  to  which  a  team  could  come 
was  about  a  mile  away,  but  no  pocosin  to  take 
it  through,  and  a  good  path  most  of  the  way. 
“Dat’s  diffunt,”  as  LTncle  Remus  would  say,  to 
the  conditions  under  which  we  had  labored  a 
few  days  before. 

Not  having  the  stretcher  outfit  with  us  I  cut 
the  regulation  pole,  trimmed  it,  and  then  pre¬ 
pared  the  deer,  which  Mr.  B.  had  meantime 
cleaned.  To  begin  with  I  like  a  good  thick  pole. 
It  is  easier  on  the  shoulders,  and  you  get  so 
much  less  of  that  unpleasant  dancing  motion 
that  is  so  hard  on  the  shoulders  with  a  limber 
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one.  And  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  too  long, 
as  the  more  compact  the  load,  the  better  it  car¬ 
ries.  The  following  method  of  hanging  the  deer 
brings  it  close  up  to  the  pole  and  so  lessens  the 
side  swing,  a  very  important  feature.  Make  a 
slit  through  one  of  the  hind  legs  just  above  the 
hock  joint  between  tendon  and  bone.  Thrust 
the  opposite  foreleg  through  this  until  the  knee 
joint  is  well  through.  Cut  a  smaller  slit  back  of 
the  tendon  of  the  foreleg  above  the  knee  joint 
and  thrust  a  wooden  peg  through  the  latter  to 
keep  the  foreleg  from  pulling  out.  Do  the  same 
with  the  other  two  legs.  This  brings  all  the 
legs  so  close  together  that  it  is  often  rather  a 
tight  fit  for  a  good  sized  pole.  Push  the  pole 
through  between  the  legs  and  tie  the  head  up 
as  close  as  possible  both  to  the  crossed  legs  and 
to  the  pole.  Shoulder  and  move  on,  the  man  be¬ 
hind  holding  on  to  the  tail  of  the  deer  to  lessen 
the  slight  swaying  motion,  which  can  be  further 
eliminated  if  the  two  bearers  keep  step,  but  with 


the  open  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pocosin  and 
standing  there  for  some  minutes  listening  to  the 
dogs.  Then  he  came  on  slowly  until  within  range 
with  the  result  shown,  which  was  directly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  condition  of  the  sights  on  the  gun. 
I  apologized  most  abjectly  for  not  having  been 
more  bossy  in  the  morning,  but  the  damage  was 
done  and  K.  had  missed  his  first  deer. 

In  the  afternoon  I  finished  skinning  my  ’gator 
and  packed  the  skin  in  to  camp.  There  it  was 
salted  and  hung  up  to  partially  dry,  before  roll¬ 
ing  up  for  shipment.  We  also  caught  a  good 
mess  of  fish  for  supper,  as  we  were  expecting 
some  of  the  party  back  that  afternoon.  I  had 
forgotten  to  say  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  two  of  the  boys  had  gone  out  and  col¬ 
lected  a  mess  of  nice  fat  squirrels.  Ever  eat  a 
real,  well-made  squirrel  stew  in  camp?  If  not, 
you  have  missed  it.  We  had  five  squirrels  to 
start  with.  They  had  been  dressed  and  cut  up 
and  put  on  to  stew  during (supper.  They  stewed 


salt,  pepper  and  Worcester  sauce.  Good  is  not 
the  word  to  express  the  quality  of  that  stew. 
There  is  no  word  that  does  express  it.  You 
will  have  to  make  one  of  these  stews  and  attack 
it  when  coming  in  to  camp  hungry  and  cold  from 
a  long  stay  in  the  woods  or  in  a  duck  blind. 
And  there  was  that  big  bass,  too.  He  also  was 
stewed ;  not  so  long,  but  about  in  the  same  way 
and  with  the  same  ingredients.  Words  will  not 
describe  that,  either,  so  imagination  will  have  to 
do  the  best  it  can  with  both.  That  night  we  had 
broiled  yellowlegs,  fried  deer  liver,  broiled  veni¬ 
son  steak  and  fried  warmouth  perch — a  pretty 
good  bill  of  fare  even  for  the  most  fastidious. 
We  retained  one  hindquarter  of  the  day’s  deer 
and  sent  the  rest  of  the  carcass  to  town  to  be 
placed  in  cold  storage  until  needed. 

Mr.  D.  and  N.,  with  a  couple  of  young  friends, 
G.  and  M.,  turned  up  in  the  auto  rather  late, 
having  had  to  repair  a  broken  chain  on  the  road. 
We  had  a  good  old  camp-fire  talk  that  night  and 
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opposite  feet.  That  is,  the  one  behind  puts  down 
his  left  foot  to  the  front  man’s  right.  For  a 
two-man  carry  this  is  the  best  and  easiest  way  4 
know.  It  is  a  help  to  remove  your  hat,  which 
you  will  not  need  for  warmth  when  carrying, 
and  make  a  shoulder  pad  of  it.  I  have  taken 
off  a  shirt  and  used  it  for  this  purpose. 

We  got  this  deer  out  with  but  little  trouble 
or  undue  fatigue,  and  the  wagon  brought  him 
in.  He  had  a  nice  head,  but  one  of  the  prongs — 
locally  called  snags — had  been  broken  and  bent 
back  when  in  the  velvet  and  was  deformed  to 
that  extent. 

For  K.’s  missing  his  deer  I  was  really  respon¬ 
sible.  He  had  a  new  rifle,  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  and  went  out  with  it  without  testing  and 
adjusting  the  sights,  not  realizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  doing  this.  The  necessity  for  this  was 
known  to  me,  and  I  should  have  insisted  on  its 
being  done  before  leaving  camp  that  morning. 
After  returning  to  camp  we  set  up  a  target  at 
fifty  yards  and  put  the  gun  to  the  test.  K.  shot 
well,  but  the  gun  averaged  four  inches  to  the 
right  at  the  distance,  and  he  found  that  it  shot 
a  foot  or  more  high  with  the  foresight  showing 
as  he  had  used  it  on  the  deer.  These  deviations 
might  well  account  for  any  amount  of  missing, 
so  we  adjusted  the  sights  until  the  bullets 
grouped  as  they  should. 

The  buck  at  which  K.  had  shot  had  been  with¬ 
in  sight  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  coming  into 


for  a  couple  of  hours  that  evening  and  were  left 
in  the  pot  until  next  day.  Before  dinner  that 
day  they  were  put  on  again,  with  some  potatoes 
cut  in  small  pieces,  and  chopped  onions,  with 
pieces  of  salt  pork  added  and  seasoned  with 


IT  was  about  a  year  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  that  I  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Bill  Bayley,  a  well-to-do  California  cattle 
man,  to  help  him  drive  some  Texas  cattle  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  monetary  inducement  offered 
was  not  to  be  despised,  but  I  confess  that  the 
novelty  and  excitement  which  I  knew  would  at¬ 
tend  the  enterprise  appealed  to  me  with  a  force 
that  overshadowed  all  other  considerations. 

I  was  young  in  those  days,  and  the  illusions 

0 

of  youth  had  not  lost  their  fascinating  influence. 
Texas  had  always  been  to  me  a  land  of  romance, 
of  great  achievements  and  valiant  men.  The  cow¬ 
boy  had  not  then  attained  the  elevated  pedestal 
upon  which  he  was  subsequently  placed  by  elo¬ 
quent  and  imaginative  writers,  but  Texas  w'as' 


laid  out  plans  for  the  morrow.  It  was  decided 
to  take  the  north  drive  over  again,  as  both  D. 
and  Mr.  B.  reported  an  abundance  of  deer  sign 
in  the  woods  in  that  direction. 


the  land  of  Crockett,  Travis  and  Bowie,  and  the 
island  upon  which  Galveston  stands  I  knew  had 
been  the  last  stronghold  of  the  pirate,  La  Fitte, 
whose  deeds  I  had  in  early  youth  decided  to 
emulate  the  moment  I  could  cut  loose  from  the 
irksome  espionage  of  parental  authority.  Indeed, 
I  remembered  that  I  had  taken  some  important 
steps  in  the  matter,  by  making  with  the  aid  of 
an  older  sister  an  appalling  black  flag  emblaz¬ 
oned  with  a  skull  and  cross  bones,  and  had 
raised  it  upon  a  staff  in  the  back  yard,  where  it 
excited  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  boys 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Our  stay  in  Galveston  after  the  long  tedious 
ride  across  the  continent  was  short.  We  bought 
most  of  our  supplies  there  including  a  dozen  old 
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Spencer  carbines,  for  the  Comanches  were  still 
troublesome  on  the  Western  border,  their  ex¬ 
ploits,  however,  being  usually  confined  to  horse 
stealing  and  intercepting  herds  of  driven  cattle 
at  the  Horsehead  crossing  of  the  Pecos,  which 
they  then  drove  south  and  bartered  to  the  Mexi¬ 
cans. 

Our  supplies  were  shipped  to  Houston,  near 
which  town  wg  expected  to  make  our  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  while  gathering  the  herd  we  made 
camp  on  the  ranch  cJf  a  wealthy  old  Texan 
named  Wayrnan  Wells,  who  had  a  pasture  of 
several  hundred  acres  strongly  fenced.  In  this 
inclosure  we  put  the  cattle  bought  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  counties,  Mason  Llano  and  San  Saba 
furnishing  the  greater  portion.  Owing  to-  the 
length  of  the  drive,  only  full  grown  steers  of 
four  years  old  or  more  were  purchased,  all  being 
of  the  long-horned  variety,  as  at  that  time  there 
were  no  others  to  be  had.  From  ten  to  twenty 
head  of  this  class  were  about  as  many  as  the 
ordinary  rancher  had  to  dispose  of,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  a  full  month  before  the  requisite  1.500 
head  could  be  corraled  and  branded.  A  fixed 
price  of  $10  a  head  was  paid  for  all  delivered. 

Meanwhile  we  had  also  been  buying  horses 
and  engaging  men  for  the  drive,  and  the  last 
proved  the  most  difficult  of  all.  Austin  was  filled 
with  a  heterogeneous  population  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  Lawless  characters  and  the 
general  riffraff  from  both  the  great  armies  had 
drifted  off  to  the  border  in  search  of  locations 
less  amenable  to  the  restrictions  of  law  and 
order,  and  as  it  was  mostly  from  this  class  that 
we  were  forced  to  make  our  selections,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  discovered  later  on  that  our 
judgment  had  not  been  infallible. 

These  preparations  consumed  so  much  time 
that  it  was  nearly  the  middle  of  May  before  we 
were  ready  to  move,  and  the  herd,  followed  by 
two  chuck  wagons  drawn  by  cattle  and  flanked 
by  twenty  men  and  sixty  horses,  finally  strung 
out  upon  the  great  plains  that  extended  like  a 
sea  into  the  limitless  West. 

It  was  a  glorious  country  we  were  passing 
over.  Vast  grass-covered  prairies  thinly  studded 
with  mesquite  that  reminded  me  of  a  vast  strag¬ 
gling  peach  orchard,  with  bands  of  antelope,  deer 
and  wild  horses  occasionally  in  sight,  while  the 
timbered  banks  of  the  streams  were  invariably 
the  roosting  places  of  large  flocks  of  wild  tur¬ 
keys  that  furnished  us  many  a  delicious  meal. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  wild  horses, 
as  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  although 
familiar  with  all  the  other  anima's  mentioned, 
and  having  read  Washington  Irving’s  glowing 
description  of  their  beauty  in  “Bonneville’s  Ad¬ 
ventures,”  I  naturally  expected  to  see  many  like 
those  he  described.  The  reality  was  rather  dis¬ 
appointing.  They  were  mostly  weedy,  big-headed, 
scrubby  and  small ;  of  all  colors,  but  claybanks 
or  buckskins  predominated.  One  chestnut  stal¬ 
lion,  however,  that  I  saw  leading  a  band  of  about 
twenty  mares  excited  my  admiration  by  the 
beauty  of  his  form,  his  splendid  carriage  and  the 
luxuriance  of  his  mane  and  tail. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  I  realized  all  that  my 
ardent  imagination  had  pictured.  I  did  most  of 
the  hunting  for  the  outfit  and  the  cook  was 
generally  well  supplied  with  wild  meat,  although 
the  buffalo  had  all  gone  north.  I  revelled  in  this 
ideal  life,  little  dreaming  of  the  troubles  the 
future  had  in  store  for  us  when  hostile  Indians, 
nightly  stampedes,  sick  and  dying  men  and 


broken  down  horses  rendered  life  a  hideous 
nightmare  to  us  all,  but  of  which  the  limits  of 
this  article  admit  but  a  bare  mention. 

One  day  when  we  were  about  300  miles  out, 
and  the  cattle  were  all  strung  along  the  trail, 
some  200  head  of  the  largest  and  strongest  beeves 
took  the  lead,  and  by  fast  traveling  were  soon 
far  in  advance  of  the  main  herd,  but  as  they 
were  strictly  following  the  trail,  this  did  not 
excite  any  particular  alarm,  although  I  remem¬ 
ber  wondering  what  had  got  into  their  heads. 
It  was  not  until  we  made  camp  that  night  that 
we  found  they  were  all  missing.  Among  the 
men  were  two  native  Texans  named  Taylor  and 
Coffey,  who  were  by  far  the  best  cattlemen  in 
the  outfit,  and  although  it  was  nearly  sunset, 
these  two  were  sent  back  on  the  trail  to-  investi¬ 
gate  matters.  They  returned  late  at  night  and 
reported  that  the  cattle,  after  getting  far  enough 
in  advance  to  escape  observation,  had  suddenly 
turned  due  south  around  a  knoll  and  then  taken 
the  back  track  for  the  settlements.  During  the 
night  a  heavy  rain  fell,  obliterating  the  trail  so 
the  attempt  made  the  next  day  to  follow  them 
was  a  failure,  and  they  all  escaped. 

This  was  our  first  misfortune,  but  proved  to 
be  only  the  prelude  of  what  was  to  foilow. 
Some  of  the  men  had  already  shown  signs  of 
insubordination,  and  there  were  two  in  particu¬ 
lar  whom  I  will  call  Smith  and  Jones,  as  I  have 
forgotten  the  names  under  which  they  enrolled, 
that  excited  our  attention  and  suspicions  by  their 
close  companionship  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
members  of  the  outfit. 

Half  of  the  men  stood  guard  each  night  until 
12  o’clock,  when  the  other  watch  to  which  these 
two  men  belonged  were  called.  One  night  about 
a  week  after  the  loss  of  the  cattle  the  whole 
camp  was  aroused  yat  midnight,  when  the  guard 
came  in  to  be  relieved,  by  the  report  that  Smith 
and  Jones  were  not  to  be  found.  Investigation 
immediately  followed  revealing  the  fact  that  not 
only  had  the  two  men  disappeared,  but  that  with 
them  had  also  gone  two  of  the  horses,  saddles, 
rifles,  one  of  which  was  my  own,  two  revolvers, 
a  few  dollars  in  money  and  a  number  of  small 
articles  with  some  provisions. 

The  men  detailed  for  the  morning  watch  laid 
their  blankets  wherever  they  chose,  but  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  stake  the  horses  they  were  to  ride 
conveniently  near,  so  they  could  be  saddled  and 
mounted  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  the 
two  men  had  taken  alvantage  of  this  to  locate 
close  to  the  brush  that  lined  the  creek  near 
which  we  were  encamped,  and  as  soon  as  all 
was  quiet  had  led  their  horses  into  the  thicket, 
probably  about  10  o’clock,  thrown  on  their  loads, 
and  then  gone  east  until  they  were  out  of  hear¬ 
ing,  where  they  had  dismounted  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  recinched  their  saddles  and  ar¬ 
ranged  their  packs  securely  for  their  long  ride. 
No  sooner  was  this  discovered  than  Taylor  and 
Coffey  volunteered  to  start  at  once  in  pursuit, 
although  both  had  been  on  guard  up  to  midnight. 

Bayley  quickly  accepted  the  offer,  and  within 
twenty  minutes  after  the  discovery  of  the  loss 
they  started,  fully  armed  and  equipped  for  the 
chase.  It  was  a  beautiful  night;  the  full  moon 
riding  in  the  clear,  dry  southern  atmosphere 
rendered  everything  as  distinctly  visible  as  in 
daylight,  but  the  fugitives  were  too  cunning  to 
take  the  direct  trail  back,  but  had  ridden  along 
either  side  a  short  distance  from  it,  crossing  it 
occasionally  in  order  to  keep  it  in  touch. 


Two  features  developed  during  the  chase  that 
were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  their  pursuers. 
In  places  the  grass  was  very  rank,  and  by  this 
time  in  the  night  it  was  heavily  laden  with  dew 
upon  which  the  flying  hoofs  of  the  renegades’ 
horses  threw  quantities  of  dust,  and  in  these 
places  Taylor  and  Coffey  could  follow  as  fast 
as  they  cared  to  ride.  Taylor  rode  a  gray  mare 
of  his  own  that  he  had  trained  from  a  colt,  and 
as  soon  as  the  sagacious  animal  realized  what 
was  wanted,  she  followed  the  trail  like  a  hound, 
and  giving  her  a  loose  rein,  they  pushed  ahead 
without  any  delay. 

Daylight  found  them  loping  along  hot  upon 
the  trail.  Nothing  was  yet  in  sight,  but  the  in¬ 
dications  led  them  to  believe  that  they  were 
rapidly  gaining  on  their  quarry,  and  they  began 
to  move  with  more  caution,  carefully  surveying 
the  country  ahead  from  every  elevation,  and 
then  riding  rapidly  to  the  next  rise. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  sunrise  when  they 
first  caught  sight  of  the  fugitives,  who  were  just 
disappearing  in  a  fringe  of  timber  that  lined  the 
banks  of  a  creek  crossed  by  the  trail.  As  soon 
as  they  were  beyond  this,  Taylor  and  Coffey 
rode  at  full  speed  to  the  timber.  Coming  out 
on  the  other  side  they  saw  the  two  men  only  a 
short  distance  ahead,  riding  leisurely  along,  evi¬ 
dently  taking  it  for  granted  that  no  pursuit  would 
be  attempted  before  morning,  by  which  time  they 
intended  to  be  so  far  away  that  the  chances  of 
their  being  overtaken  would  be  very,  small. 

The  approach  had  been  so  skillfully  made  that 
Taylor  and  Coffey  were  within  rifle  shot  before 
their  presence  was  discovered.  Escape  was  then 
hopeless,  the  country  was  open  ahead  and  offered 
no  chance  either  for  concealment  or  barricades, 
and  with  a  yell  of  defiance  the  two  men  turned 
their  horses  and  opened  fire  upon  their  pursuers. 

It  was  a  man  to  man  fight,  short,  sharp  and 
decisive.  Taylor  and  Coffey  were  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  marksmen,  and  also  had  the  advantage  of 
being  mounted  on  horses  that  were  perfectly 
steady  under  fire,  which  the  others  were  not ;  and 
probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  shots  had  been 
fired  from  both  sides  when  two  riderless  horses 
went  galloping  frantically  over  the  plain. 

Both  horses  were  soon  captured,  and  lashing 
the  bodies  upon  their  backs  the  two  Texans  went 
back  to  the  creek  that  furnished  the  only  place 
where,  with  their  limited  facilities,  they  could 
give  the  thieves  anything  approaching  a  decent 
burial.  Here  by  the  aid  of  a  frying  pan  and 
sharp  sticks  they  excavated  beneath  an  overhang¬ 
ing  bank  a  shallow  grave  in  which  both  bodies 
were  placed,  and  covering  them  as  well  as  they 
could  with  brush  and  logs  to  keep  off  the  wolves 
and  buzzards,  this  incident  so  characteristic  of 
the  old  far  Southwest  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Taylor  and  Coffey  rode 
into  camp,  bringing  with  them  every  article  that 
had  been  stolen,  but  it  was  many  days  before  we 
got  the  full  particulars  of  the  affair.  They  left 
us  at  Fort  Arbuckle  in  the  Indian  Territory 
after  the  Indians  had  stopped  us  at  the  head  of 
the  Concho,  the  last  water  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Staked  Plains,  and  we  had  been  forced  to 
drive  to  Kansas.  Then  and  not  till  then  did 
they  give  the  full  details  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  prepare  for  your  readers.  It  was  the  general 
impression  in  camp  that  the  two  men  intended 
to  follow  the  runaway  cattle  back  to  the  range, 
gather  them  up  by  the  brand,  sell  them  and  divide 
the  proceeds,  a  scheme  both  feasible  and  safe. 


Bird  Life  in  the  Patagonia  Mountains 

During  the  last  three  weeks  in  July  I  camped 
in  the  Patagonias.  The  summer  had  been  an  un¬ 
usually  dry  one  and  the  country  was  parched 
and  bare.  The  loss  in  cattle  on  the  ranges  was 
all  the  way  from  30  to  70  per  cent.,  the  latter 
figure  more  nearly  representing  the  actual  loss. 
While  it  costs  practically  nothing  to  raise  cattle 
in  Southern  Arizona,  such  losses  may  not  mean 
actual  ruination ;  yet  it  does  mean  beginning 
again  at  the  grass  roots  of  fortune.  While  such 
a  thing  may  not  again  occur  in  the  life  of  the 
average  man,  it  is  liable  to  turn  up  at  any  time. 

The  Patagonia  Mountains  lie  just  north  of 
the  international  line  in  Central  Southern  Ari¬ 
zona.  They  are  principally  covered  with  Emory 
oak,  a  black  live  oak  common  along  the  Mexican 
border.  Under  all  ordinary  conditions  it  is  an 
evergreen,  the  new  leaves  pushing  off  the  old 
with  but  little  or  no  discernible  difference  to  the 
tree.  This  usually  takes  place  in  midsummer, 
the  moult  commencing  late  in  June  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  to  August  when  everything  is  fresh 
and  green.  But  this  year,  because  of  the  extreme 
dryness,  the  old  leaves  fell  off  before  the  new 
leaves  were  ready  to  come  on.  Whether  large 
or  small,  the  body  of  the  tree  is  black,  and  this 
gave  the  mountain  the  appearance  of  being  fire 
swept.  The  leaves  had  fallen  among  the  coarse 
mountain  grass  and  padded  the  ground.  July  10 
came  the  first  semi-torrential  storm.  The  rain 
shot  down  in  great  splashes,  but  the  leaves  and 
grass  held  it  in  place,  and  the  effect  was  soon 
apparent.  Within  a  week  the  trees  had  com¬ 
menced  tO’  leaf  out,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
the  hills  were  glorious  in  their  newly  found  ver¬ 
dure.  As  usual  with  such  storms,  flashes  of 
lightning  apparently  covered  the  whole  country. 
While  crossing  an  open  space  near  the  old  Mowry 
smelter,  at  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet,  I  saw  such 
a  flash  knock  an  umbrella  from  the  hands  of  a 
woman  about  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  al¬ 
most  directly  in  front  of  me  it  knocked  an  ant¬ 
eating  woodpecker  out  of  a  tree.  For  some 
minutes  it  lay  on  the  ground  fluttering  its  wings. 
It  slowly  recovered,  and  when  I  picked  it  up  it 
had  strength  enough  to  peck  my  hand.  A  little 
later  I  allowed  it  to  fly  away.  At  first  it  kept 
close  to  the  ground,  but  finally  gained  strength 
enough  to  “take  to  the  tall  timber.” 

This  bird  ( M .  formicivorus )  is  the  common 
woodpecker  of  the  hills.  It  is  everywhere  full 
of  industry  and  combativeness.  The  nesting  sea¬ 
son  was  over,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
take  care  of  the  acorns  and  quarrel.  In  the  old 
town  of  Harshaw  I  saw  one  of  them  storing 
away  acorns  in  the  crack  of  an  old  adobe  wall. 
These  acorns,  better  known  in  this  country  as 
“ballotes,”  are  gathered  and  eaten  by  both  In¬ 
dians  and  Mexicans.  They  have  an  acrid,  bitter 
taste,  but  are  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food 
and  are  eaten  without  further  preparation.  As 
the  children  of  the  Atlantic  States  eat  chestnuts, 
so  the  Indian  and  Mexican  children  of  the  South¬ 
west  eat  the  acorn  of  the  Quercus  emoryi.  In 
a  great  canon  leading  from  the  Sonoyta  into  the 
Patagonias  I  found  whole  families  of  Indians 


from  the  Papagueria  more  than  fifty  miles  to 
the  west.  Innocently  enough  one  bunch  of  them 
had  made  their  camp  immediately  over  the  graves 
of  the  last  two  men  killed  in  the  canon.  They 
had  come  to  gather  ballotes  and  the  white  man’s 
dead  was  no  concern  of  theirs. 

In  the  canons  these  Emory  oaks  grow  to  enor¬ 
mous  size,  not  high,  but  wide  spreading.  They 
mast  in  July  and  August,  and  at  this  time  band¬ 
tailed  pigeons  can  be  had  in  almost  limitless 
numbers  in  them.  Higher  up  in  the  range  I 
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found  these  birds  thinly  scattered,  seldom  more 
than  a  half  dozen  together,  but  in  the  lower 
canons  during  masting  season  they  were  in  great 
flocks.  They  had  an  average  weight  of  about 
fourteen  ounces  and  were  quite  fat.  In  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  mountains  the  Arizona  jay 
and  the  ant-eating  woodpeckers  were  the  domi¬ 
nating  birds.  They  were  everywhere  among  the 
oaks  and  always  noisy.  Although  there  were 
few  doves  scattered  through  the  hills,  they  were 
to  be  found  by  thousands  on  the  Sonoyta,  a  par¬ 
tially  cultivated  valley  lying  between  the  Santa 
Rita  and  Patagonia  Mountains.  The  white-winged 
and  Mexican  ground  doves  were  especially 
numerous.  The  latter  were  busy  with  their  sec¬ 
ond  brood  in  midsummer,  and  the  former 
seem  to  be  always  nesting.  I  heard  of  a  few 
Inca  doves  having  been  seen  thereabouts,  but 
they  were  considered  a  great  rarity.  They  are, 
however,  very  common  on  the  Santa  Cruz.  The 
little  ground  dove  is  always  full  of  antics  when 
they  have  young  in  the  nest.  They  will  play 
lame  and  broken-winged  in  their  efforts  to  lead 
one  away  from  their  ugly  little  progeny.  They 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  caught,  but  the  in¬ 


ducement  to  give  them  a  run  for  their  money 
is  almost  always  there.  Up  in  the  range  I  found 
the  canon  towhee  addicted  to  the  same  trick. 

In  July  the  hill  birds  were  rtiostly  in  the  moult. 
Bridled  titmice  and  painted  redstarts  were  little 
bunches  of  rags.  The  jays  and  orioles  met  with 
were  nearly  as  disreputable  looking.  Mocking¬ 
birds  were  everywhere  found  nesting,  as  was 
also  the  black-headed  grosbeak.  The  singing  of 
the  males  was  apparently  never  ending.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  almost  nip  and  tuck  as  to  which 
could  make  the  most  noise.  For  the  first  time 
I  found  Texas  night  hawks  in  the  trees.  They 
were  in  beautiful  plumage.  Flycatchers  were 
everywhere  numerous,  and  all  nesting,  the  ash- 
throated  and  Arkansas  were  particularly  com¬ 
mon.  One  peculiarity  in  the  changing  conditions 
of  bird  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  of  red¬ 
eyed  Mexican  cowbirds.  A  few  years  ago  they 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  At  this 
time  they  are  quite  common.  I  found  a  few 
small  flocks  in  the  hills  and  any  number  of  them 
in  the  valleys.  On  the  Sonoyta  they  were  mov¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  large  bunches,  and  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  they  are  no  longer  a  rarity.  Nearly 
two  years  ago  they  were  reported  as  far  north 
as  the  middle  Gila. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  scarcity  of  smal' 
mammals  in  the  Patagonias.  Although  I  trapped 
extensively,  I  caught  but  few  things.  I  found 
a  small  colony  of  spotted  squirrels  ( Citcllus  spilo- 
sovia).  These  were  kindly  identified  for  me  by 
Mr.  Howell,  Agricultural  Department,  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  large  gray  ground  squirrels  were 
everywhere  plentiful,  as  was  also  Holzner’s 
cottontail  rabbit.  The  type  specimen  of  this 
rabbit  was  taken  in  the  Huachucas,  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  range,  by  Dr.  Mearns  when  the  last  boundary 
survey  was  made.  In  the  way  of  very  small 
mammals  I  took  only  some  common  house  mice, 
and  they  were  found  about  the  camp  buildings. 
I  also  collected  a  few  nice  reptiles,  but  nothing 
that  would  set  the  world  afire. 

Herbert  Brown. 


The  Book  on  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 

The  frequent  mention  pf  the  passenger  pigeon, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  months,  has 
created  a  new  demand  for  Mr.  Mershon’s  very 
interesting  volume  on  this  subject,  published  two 
or  three  years  ago.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
advise  anyone  interested  in  the  subject  that  we 
can  furnish  the  volume  at  $3  a  copy. 


The  First  Story  of  a  Sheep  Hunt. 

The  early  account  of  mountain  sheep  hunting, 
printed  in  Forest  and  Stream  of  Oct.  29,  has 
aroused  much  interest  not  only  among  sports¬ 
men,  but  among  naturalists.  Dr.  J'.  A.  Allen,  the 
eminent  mammalogist  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  at  once  pointed  out  the 
similarity  of  that  account  to  the  one  written  by 
Geoffroi  in  the  “Annales  du  Museum  d'PIistoire 
Naturelle,”  tom  2,  pag.  360,  a  quotation  from 
which  is  given  by  Desmarest  in  Volume  24,  of 
the  “Nouveau  Dictionnaire  d’Histoire  Naturelle,” 
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published  early  in  1804.  This  account  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  M.  Geoffroi  by  Mr.  Savage,  the  then 
director  of  the  museum  of  New  York. 

After  some  difficulty,  access  has  been  had  to 
a  file  of  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  and  in 
the  issue  of  Saturday,  Dec.  4,  1802,  is  found  the 
account  of  the  My-Attic  prefaced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser, 

Sir  : — 

Having  been  informed  that  Mr..  D.  Mc- 
Gillevray,  a  Gentleman  from  Canada,  had  in 
his  poffefi'ion,  the  Skin  of  a  non-descript  animal, 
I  made  application  to  him  for  leave  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it,  to  Enrich  the  Columbian  Gallery. 
He  very  politely  indulged  my  requeft,  and  at 
my  folicitation  has  favored  me  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  account,  which  Elucidates  the  Drawing,  and 
which  may  gratify  the  public  curiofity. 

E.  Savage. 

We  thus  have  the  name  of  the  man  who  made 
the  hunt  and  who  wrote  the  account. 

The  discovery  of  the  letter  to  the  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  from  Mr.  Savage  satisfactorily  links  the 
account  in  question  with  the  account  in  Geoffroi 
already  referred  to.  Geoffroi  says  that  Mr. 
Savage  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lormerie,  a  French 
agriculturist,  sent  him  (Geoffroi)  the  sketch  of 
this  ram  together  with  a  copy  of  the  account 
printed  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  based  on  this  letter  and  on  the  drawing. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  article,  inc'uding  the 
measurements,  is  copied.  Desmarests'  name,  Ovis 
cervunis,  was  based  on  this  account.  Shaw’s  ac¬ 
count,  in  the  “Naturalists’  Miscellaney,”  no  doubt 
published  some  time  during  1804,  does  not  give  a 
Latin  name  either  on  plate  or  in  the  text,  but  in 
the  index  to  the  volume  (Vol.  XVI.)  we  find 
"Plate  610  Ovis  cadensis.”  It  is  probable  that  the 
skin  mentioned  in  the  Advertiser  letter  was  sent 
to  London,  since  Shaw  says  “a  very  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  this  rare  quadruped  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.” 

A  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  R.  Lydekker,  in 
charge  of  the  mammals  in  the  British  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  London,  has  brought  a 
courteous  reply  which  indicates  that  no  informa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  had  concerning  this  specimen  in  that 
institution — so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  '  The 
Royal  Society  of  London  has  no  list  of  dona¬ 
tions  running  back  to  anything  like  this  date. 

It  is  very  interesting  and  gratifying  that 
through  the  help  of  Dr.  Allen  this  connection  has 
been  established  between  the  several  accounts  of 
the  specimen  obtained  no  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gil’evray. 


Imprisonment  for  Blinding  Birds. 

A  Camberwell  (England)  man,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  confession,  had  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  twenty  years,  has  been  sent  to  prison  for 
three  months  for  blinding  chaffinches  to  make 
them  sing  more  sweetly.  An  ordinary  wild 
chaffinch  is  worth  twopence  or  threepence,  but 
when  it  has  been  blinded  its  value  is  increased 
to  two  shillings,  as  the  bird,  being  thus  made 
oblivious  to  its  surroundings,  will  devote  the 
whole  of  its  attention  to  singing.  The  blinding 
is  done  by  insertng  an  ordinary  needle — not  red 
hot,  as  is  generally  thought — into  the  eye,  para¬ 
lyzing  the  optic  nerve.  The  eyes  of  a  bird  thus 
blinded  do  not  lose  any  of  their  brightriess. 


American  Ornithologists’  Union 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Orni¬ 
thologists’  Union — the  twenty-eighth  annual  Con¬ 
gress — was  held  this  week  in  Washington,  Nov. 
14  to  17.  The  headquarters  were  at  the  Cochran 
Hotel,  Fourteenth  and  K  streets.  There  was  an 
unusually  full  attendance. 

The  annual  business  meeting,  open  only  to  Fel¬ 
lows,  was  held  at  8  p.  m.  on,  Monday  at  the 
Cochran.  The  public  meetings  began  at  10  a.  m. 
on  Tuesday  and  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  new  building  of  the  National  Museum. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows  there 
was  a  larger  attendance  than  common.  Those 
present  were :  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  John  LI.  Sage,  Ruthven  Deane,  Henry 
W.  Henshaw,  Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey; 
Dr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Richmond,  Wit- 
mer  Stone,  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  C.  F.  Bachelder,  Wm. 
Brewster,  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  A.  C.  Bent,  W. 
W.  Cooke,  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell,  Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns, 
ID-  C.  Oberholser,  W.  H.  Osgood,  Dr.  T.  S.  Pal¬ 
mer,  Wm.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had 
been  passed  on,  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  invited  the  Union 
on  behalf  of  Philadelphia  ornithologists  to  hold 
their  next  meeting  in  that  city,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  do  so. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
were  read  and  then  the  election  of  officers  was 
held.  The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  re¬ 
elected:  E.  W.  Nelson,  President;  Frank  M. 
Chapman  and  Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher,  Vice-Presidents ; 
John  H.  Sagg,  Secretary;  Dr.  Jonathan  Dwight, 
Jr.,  New  York,  Treasurer;  together  with  the 
Council  of  the  previous  year  headed  by  Ruthven 
Deane.  Amendments  to  the  by-laws  were  passed, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  a  provision 
permitting  any  Fellow  at  his  own  request  to  be 
transferred  by  vote  of  the  Council  to  a  list  of 
retired  Fellows  with  all  the  privileges  of  Fellows 
except  that  of  voting  and  taking  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  business  meetings. 

Following  this  came  balloting  for  the  election 
of  Fellows,  none  of  whom  were  elected.  Four 
members  were  chosen,  John  Hooper  Bowles,  Ned 
Hollister,  Waldo  Lee  McAtee  and  Edward  Royal 
Warren. 

The  open  meeting  began  Tuesday,  Nov.  15. 
At  the  morning  session  the  following  papers  were 
read : 

Courtship  of  the  American  Golden-Eye  or 
Whistler.  William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Notes  on  the  Great  Auk,  the  Passenger  Pig¬ 
eon,  and  Eskimo  Curlew.  Edward  H.  Forbush, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon  Investigation  for  1910. 
Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Concealing  Coloration.  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
Monadnock,  N.  H. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  o'clock,  and 
the  following  papers  were  offered : 

Two  Hawk  Families.  Illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  B.  S.  Bowdish,  New  York  city. 

Some  Rare  and  Interesting  Birds  of  the 
Sunken  Lands  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides.  Arthur  H.  Howell, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Some  Experiences  and  Impressions  of  the 
Cowbird.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Wilbur 
F.  Smith.  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


Some  Ornithological  Results  of  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey  Field  Work  in  1910.  Illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  Vernon  Bailey,  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  Junco  Experience.  Illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  Wilbur  F.  Smith,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Isochronal  Lines  of  Bird  Migration.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides.  Wells  W.  Cooke,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bird  Life  on  Mt.  Orizaba,  Mexico.  Illustrated 
by  lantern  slides.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  New  York 
city. 

The  annual  dinner  for  members  and  their 
friends  was  held  at  8  o’clock,  Tuesday,  at  the 
Riggs  House.  After  the  dinner  there  was  an 
informal  reception  in  the  parlors  of  the  Riggs 
House. 

The  papers  read' on  Wednesday  were  these: 

Overcoming  Fear  in  Birds.  Ned  Dearbon, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bird  Strays  in  a  Great  City  (New  York). 
John  Treadwell  Nichols,  New  York  city. 

'  The  Color  of  the  Gular  Sac  of  the  Water 
Turkey  ( Anhinga  anliinga).  Arthur  T.  Wayne, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Device  for  the  Convenient  Examination  of 
Arboreal  Birds’  Nests.  William  Brewster,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Mimesis  and  Rhythm  in  Bird  Songs.  P.  B. 
Peabody,  Blue  Rapids,  Kan. 

Anliphonv  in  Bird  Songs.  Henry  Oldys,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Photographing  Wild  Birds  by  the  Lumiere 
Direct  Color  Process.  Illustrated  by  Auto¬ 
chromes.  Frank  Overton,  M.D.,  Patchogue, 
N.  Y. 

Flashlight  and  other  Bird  Photographs.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  lantern  slides.  George  Shiras,  3d, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bird  Life  on  the  Tamiahua  Lagoon,  Vera 
Cruz.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  motion 
pictures.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  New  York  city. 

Studies  of  Winter  Wildfowl  in  Lower  Louis¬ 
iana.  Illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  Herbert  K. 
Job,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

On  Wednesday  evening  an  informal  reception 
was  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Hart 
Merriam. 

The  meeting  concluded  by  the  presentation  on 
Thursday  morning  of  the  following  papers  : 

Collation  of  Frisson’s  Genera  of  Birds  with 
those  of  Linnaeus.  J.  A.  Allen,  New  York  city. 

Nest  Life  of  the  Screech  Owl.  Althea  R. 
Sherman,  MacGregor,  Iowa. 

O11  Some  Overlooked  Nuptial  Plumes  of  Cer¬ 
tain  American  and  Old  World  Bitterns.  William 
Brewster,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  American  Passenger  Pigeon.  Translated 
from  the  Original  of  Peter  Kalm.  L.  M.  Gron- 
berger.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Extermination  of  the  Wild  Turkey  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  R.  W.  Slmfeldt,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

List  of  Birds  Observed  in  Estes  Park,  Colo., 
from  June  10  to  July  18,  1910.  O.  Widmann, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Congress  for  1910  was  unusually  success¬ 
ful  and  the  papers  presented  were  of  much 
greater  interest  than  usual.  Especially  attractive 
were  the  accounts  by  Messrs.  Shiras  and  Chap¬ 
man.  devoted  largely  to  their  recent  trip  to 
Mexico,  aand  several  of  the  papers  read  on 
Tuesday. 
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A  Buffalo  Hunt. 

In  1881  my  brother  Robert  and  I  started  from 
our  ranch  in  Dakota  the  first  part  of  December 
to  be  absent  about  two  weeks.  Our  neighbors 
had  been  out  and  got  a  winter’s  supply  of  buf¬ 
falo  meat,  and  we  thought  we  would  do  the 
same.  We  procured  two  rifles  and  after  prac¬ 
ticing  we  were  ready  for  game.  We  took  three 
ponies  and  started.  Striking  the  Little  Missouri 
we  followed  up  the  river  twenty  miles  and  went 
over  the  divide  to  Little  Powder  River.  This 
trip  occupied  five  days,  and  we  traveled  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day.  We  expected  to  find  game 
over  there  and  asked  a  cowman  we  met  on  the 
road  if  there  was  any  game  near  by.  He  said : 
“No,  but  you  will  find  plenty  up  the  river  forty 
or  fifty  miles.”  We  traveled  up  stream  two 


was  going  into  the  tree  where  it  had  burned  a 
hole  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  tree  would  fall  and  set  the  whole 
prairie  on  fire,  and  probably  come  down  on  our 
wagon.  It  was  just  the  distance  off  to  receive 
a  crushing. 

We  got  in  our  horses,  harnessed  and  hauled 
the  wagon  away,  and  then  picked  up  most  of 
our  camp  equipage  and  grabbed  a  sack  each  and 
ran  to  the  water  to  get  them  wet  to  fight  the 
fire  with.  The  grass  was  at  least  fourteen  inches 
high  and  as  thick  and  dry  as  could  be.  We  had 
no  sooner  done  this  than  down  came  the  tree 
right  where  our  wagon  had  stood,  and  of  all 
the  lively  times  we  ever  had  it  was  for  the  next 
few  minutes.  It  seemed  as  though  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  stop  the  flames.  They  were 
everywhere  at  once.  Llowever,  we  conquered  it 


could  not  get  nearer)  he  shot  at  it,  and  in  an 
instant  the  buffalo  took  after  him.  I  have  seen 
Robert  run  before  in  foot  races,  but  I  never 
saw  him  throw  so  much  energy  into  it  as  he  did 
on  this  occasion.  He  fairly  flew.  He  might 
have  touched  the  ground  occasionally,  but  from 
where  I  was  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  But  he 
still  hung  on  to  the  “Long  Tom.”  All  at  once 
he  came  to  a  ravine  or  washout  about  fifteen 
feet  deep  and  the  sides  w*ere  perpendicular.  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  glancing  around 
saw  that  the  buffalo  wfis  pretty  close.  He 
jumped  down  and  sat  on  the  brink,  intending 
to  jump  over  if  the  buffalo  came  right  up.  In 
the  few  moments  he  had  to  wait  for  develop¬ 
ments  he  slipped  a  cartridge  into  the  chamber 
of  his  gun  and  prepared  to  jump  or  shoot. 
When  the  buffalo  got  within  a  few  feet  of 


LARGE  STONE  LIFTED  BY  A  BUTTERNUT  TREE. 


AN  OAK  THAT  REFUSES  TO  BE  UPROOTED. 


From  photographs  by  Charles  A.  Allen. 


days  and  then  made  camp.  We  had  a  good  time, 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
grass  for  our  horses. 

We  had  seen  several  coyotes,  but  did  not 
shoot  at  any  or  anything.  We  had  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  that  night  which  was  laughable  after 
it  was  ‘over,  but  quite  the  reverse  just  at  the 
time.  We  had  found  a  splendid  place  to  camp 
and  hauled  our  wagon  up  close  to  a  large  cot¬ 
tonwood  tree,  about  forty  feet  high  and  two  feet 
six  inches  diameter  and  perfectly  dry.  After 
unharnessing  our  horses  and  picketing  them  out, 
we  lit  a  fire  close  to  the  tree,  so  that  the  smoke 
would  follow  up  the  tree  instead  of  into  our 
eyes,  as  it  had  been  in  the  way  of  doing.  We 
had  nearly  cooked  our  supper,  when  all  at  once 
we  heard  a  tremendous  roar.  Robert  looked  at 
me  and  I  at  him  for  a  moment  without  saying 
a  word,  and  then  as  the  sound  seemed  overhead 
we  looked  up  and  there  was  a  stream  of  fire 
coming  out  between  the  main  forks  of  the  tree 
about  twenty-five  feet  high  like  a  blast  furnace. 
We  looked  at  our  camp-fire  and  the  whole  blaze 


at  last  and  learned  a  lesson  we  shall  not  soon 
forget. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  some  hills  about 
two  miles  from  camp  and  could  see  any  number 
of  buffalo,  herd  after  herd,  on  the  hills  and  in 
the  valleys.  We  crawled  within  fifty  yards  of  a 
herd  of  about  fifty  and  commenced  shooting  at 
them.  They  did  not  know  where  we  were,  and 
all  rushed  together  in  one  bunch  and  stood  there. 
We  kept  on  shooting  until  we  had  fired  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cartridges  each,  and  then  de¬ 
cided  that  we  must  have  killed  a  dozen.  We 
rose  so  they  could  see  us,  and  as  soon  as  they 
did  they  scampered  off  over  the  hills.  We 
looked  around  to  see  how  many  dead  ones  there 
were,  and  lo,  not  a  single  one.  They  had  all 
gone. 

We  were  thunder  struck  and  could  not  imagine 
why  we  had  not  killed  any.  Looking  around, 
Robert  spied  a  lone  buffalo  down  in  a  low  place 
and  said :  “I  am  going  down  to  see  if  I  can’t 
get  that  fellow.” 

When  he  got  at  about  200  yards  from  it  (he 


Robert  in  his  charge  he  must  have  noticed  the 
ravine,  for  just  as  Robert  was  sliding  off,  the 
animal  wheeled  about  and  disappeared.  Robert 
caught  himself  by  the  grass  and  drew  himself 
back  before  he  was  over-balanced.  I  asked  him 
afterward  why  he  did  not  shoot  as  soon  as  the 
buffalo  wheeled  off,  and  he  said  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  to  have  come  out  of  it  as  he 
did  without  any  more  trouble. 

We  hunted  for  four  days  and  could  not  kill 
a  buffalo.  Game  was  very  plentiful,  and  we  had 
no  trouble  at  all  to  get  plenty  of  shooting.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  in  those  four  days  deer  would  jump 
up  and  run  off  at  a  distance  of  about  100  yards 
and  stand  and  look  at  us,  but  we  would  not 
shoot  because  we  thought  if  we  could  not  kill 
a  buffalo  at  fifty  yards  we  could  not  kill  a  deer 
at  100  yards. 

The  next  morning  as  we  were  trudging  to  the 
hills  Robert  said :  “Now,  to-day  let  us  both 
shoot  at  the  same  buffalo  and  see  if  we  cannot 
kill  it.”  It  was  not  long  before  we  sighted  buf¬ 
falo,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  within  fifteen 
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yards  of  a  fine  cow.  We  both  shot  at  her  simul¬ 
taneously  and  saw  her  fall,  and  thought  we  had 
one  at  last,  but  she  jumped  up  again  and  ran 
off  to  the  main  herd  about  100  yards  away,  and 
there  they  all  stood,  about  seventy-five  of  them. 
We  kept  firing  until  we  were  tired,  and  finally 
concluded  we  had  one  if  not  more,  so  we  got 
up  in  sight  and  away  they  went,  every  one  of 
them,  our  cow  with  the  rest.  We  decided  then 
that  our  guns  were  not  powerful  enough  for 
buffalo  and  gave  it  up.  The  next  thing  in  order 
was  to  find  a  hunters’  camp  and  try  to  get  some 
meat  to  haul  to  Deadwood  on  shares.  After  con¬ 
siderable  traveling  around  we  found  two  hunters 
encamped  and  told  them  what  we  wanted.  One 
of  the  hunters  said  if  we  would  stay  with  them 
for  a  week  and  help  to  haul  game  into  camp  we 
could  have  all  the  meat  we  wanted  and  keep  it 
ourselves ;  that  he  didn’t  want  us  to  haul  on 
shares,  and  that  he  was  going  to  Deadwood  in 
that  time  and  would  go  back  with  us,  so  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  do  that.  One  day  one  of  the  old 
hunters  said :  ‘Why  didn’t  you  kill  your  own 
game?”  We  told  him  our  experience,  and  he 
said  he  had  a  gun  like  the  Springfield  once  and 
he  could  kill  anything  with  it.  He  wanted  to 
try  it  a  shot.  He  shot  at  a  black  knot  in  a  tree 
about  125  yards  away,  and  the  bullet  came  with¬ 
in  an  inch  of  the  center  of  it.  He  said  he  could 
not  see  what  was  wrong  with  the  gun,  and  then 
said :  “Maybe  you  don’t  hit  ’em  in  the  right 
place.”  We  told  him  we  thought  if  we  hit  them 
at  all  we  ought  to  kill  them.  “Oh,  no,”  Jie  said. 
“Now,  I’ll  tell  you  where  to  hit  ’em.”  He  drew 
out  a  rough  sketch  of  a  buffalo  in  the  sand  with 
a  stick  and  pointed  out  the  vital  spot  behind  the 
shoulder  and  told  us  we  must  take  as  good  aim 
as  if  we  were  shooting  at  the  head  of  a  chicken. 
This  was  new  to  us,  and  we  thought  now  we 
could  kill  a  buffalo  if  we  had  the  chance. 

In  a  day  or  two  we  were  to  start  for  home 
and  were  very  anxious  to  try  our  hands  once 
more  on  a  buffalo,  but  did  not  get  an  opportunity 
until  the  day  came  that  all  were  to  stay  in  camp 
and  prepare  for  the  start  for  home  on  the  mor¬ 
row.  In  the  morning  I  looked  over  the  bank 
close  to  our  tent  and  saw  six  buffalo  not  a  mile 
away.  I  grabbed  the  gun  and  a  handful  of 
cartridges  and  struck  out  to  head  them  off.  I 
soon  got  ahead  of  them  and  awaited  their  com¬ 
ing.  A  fine  cow  took  the  lead,  and  as  they  were 
walking  by  me,  at  about  100  yards  away,  I  took 
careful  aim  at  the  vital  spot  and  pulled  the  trig¬ 
ger.  Down  she  went  a  dead  cow.  I  soon  got 
another  cartridge  in  the  gun,  and  after  they  ran 
about  100  yards  they  stopped.  I  hastily  took  aim 
and  fired  at  a  two-year-old  bull,  and  down  he 
tumbled.  Then  the  other  four  stampeded  toward 
the  hills,  and  not  finding  a  way  clear  they  turned 
and  came  almost  directly  toward  me.  I  hid  be¬ 
hind  a  big  sage  bush,  and  as  they  rushed  by, 
about  thirty  yards  away,  I  fired  at  the  leader,  a 
fine  heifer  three  years  old.  After  running  about 
seventy-five  yards  she  dropped  dead  and  never 
kicked.  By  this  time  the  young  bull  I  had  shot 
was  up  again,  and  I  shot  at  him  twice  at  200 
yards’  distance  and  he  fell  for  good.  I  was  then 
going  to  turn  loose  on  the  remaining  three,  and 
found  that  I  had  no  ammunition.  I  sneaked  up 
to  camp  and  told  Robert  if  he  wanted  some  meat 
to  take  the  gun  and  some  cartridges  and  go 
down  the  creek  and  shoot  some  buffalo.  He 
went,  and  I  with  him  to  see  him  shoot.  When 
he  got  up  to  about  125  yards  he  commenced  to 


shoot  at  them.  He  killed  two  with  three  shots, 
and  the  fourth  shot  wounded  the  last  buffalo, 
which  struck  off  for  the  hills  and  disappeared. 
It  was  not  yet  noon.  After  dinner  we  skinned 
the  buffalo,  cut  off  the  hams,  humps  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  took  out  their  tongues  and  suet  and  took 
it  all  to  camp. 

The  next  day  we  pulled  out  for  home. 

John  T.  Lilly. 


The  Boy  Scout  Movement. 

The  tremendous  success  of  the  scout  move¬ 
ment,  which  I  inaugurated  in  1905,  is  far  beyond 
my  fondest  expectations.  It  is  spreading  all  over 
the  civilized  world.  Great  Britain,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  Italy,  Germany  and  even  Russia  have 
awakened  to  the  importance  and  educational 
value  of  the  Boy  Scout  idea.  As  a  pioneer  and 
the  first  in  this  field  to  devote  my  attention  per¬ 
sistently  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  the  one 
object  of  developing  self-reliance,  skill  and  man¬ 
hood  in  our  boys,  I  long  ago  realized  that  we 
must  accept  the  boys’  nature  as  it  is,  and  in 
place  of  trying  to  change  it  to  fit  an  artificial 
standard  we  must  encourage  it  to  develop  in  a 
natural  way.  Of  late  years  the  concentration  of 
population  in  the  cities,  and  the  abnormal  life 
which  results,  has  robbed  many  of  our  boys  of 
the  high  ideals,  worthy  ambitions  and  craftsman 
skill  which  were  formerly  characteristic  of  all 
native-born  Americans. 

A  boy  is  a  natural  advocate  of  the  simple  life, 
and  the  freer  access  he  has  to  the  three  simple 
elements — fire,  earth  and  water,  the  happier  and 
more  contented  he  is.  Nevertheless,  it  took  me 
almost  thirty  years  of  hard  work  for  the  boys 
of  America  to  prepare  the  way  and  evolve  the 
idea  of  forming  the  boys  into  an  army  of  scouts 
and  making  the  camp-fire  the  gathering  place  for 
the  councils  and  frolics.  This  I  did  by  forming 
a  society  of  Boy  Scouts  which  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  inaugurated  in  this  or  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  To  each  officer  in  the  local  club  I  gave  as 
a  title  of  honor  the  name  of  some  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  scout,  and  each  membe'r  was  called  a  scout. 
This  society  was  founded  five  or  six  years  ago 
and  is  still  flourishing.  The  English  Boy  Scouts 
was  started  two  years  ago. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  English  naturalist,  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  being  familiar  with  my  work  with  the 
boys,  became  himself  deeply  interested  in  the 
American  youth,  and  has  and  is  now  doing  heroic 
work  in  that  line.  Enamored  by  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  our  American  Indians  and  greatly  admir¬ 
ing  their  many  noble  qualities  as  well  as  the 
poetry  of  their  ceremonies  and  mysteries,  Mr. 
Seton  invented  and  founded  a  boys’  society  which 
he  called  The  Woodcraft  Indians.  He  has  fought 
valiantly  to  maintain  the  Indian  name  and  idea, 
but  the  scout  idea  has  appealed  with  greater 
force  to  the  imagination  of  the  boys,  and  has 
recently  been  reluctantly  adopted  by  this  distin¬ 
guished  naturalist  and  artist  in  its  modified  form 
as  inaugurated  in  England  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Indians. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell, 
K.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  V.  O.,  the  hero  of  Mafeking,  who 
is  so  deservedly  popular  in  England,  organized 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  in  that  country.  “Crib¬ 
bing,”  as  he  himself  humorously  expressed  it, 
the  scout  idea  from  Dan  Beard  and  incorporat¬ 
ing  many  suggestions  and  ideas  direct  from 


Seton’s  Woodcraft  Indians;  modifying  and 
adapting  the  whole  to  fit  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  in  Great  Britain.  But  neither  the  distin¬ 
guished  general  or  the  equally  distinguished 
naturalist  had  aught  to  do  with  the  originating 
of  the  scout  idea,  as  both  of  them  have  publicly 
acknowledged,  in  addresses  given  on  this  subject 
in  New  York,  that  my  boy  scouts  were  first  in 
the  field.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with¬ 
out  their  aid  in  popularizing  and  spreading  the 
scout  movement  it  would  have  been  confined  to 
America  where  it  originated.  With  these  two 
great  converts,  however,  the  boy  scouts  idea  is 
destined  to  sweep  the  civilized  world,  as  it  is 
in  fact  now  doing.  It  is  a  crusade,  a  moral 
revival,  a  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
salvation  of  the  civilized  world  depends  upon  the 
boys  of  the  world.  An  independent,  manly,  self- 
reliant,  resourceful,  quick-witted  boy  must  neces¬ 
sarily  make  the  best  and  most  useful  type  of 
man,  while  the  anemic,  pale,  cigarette-smoking 
lad  can  but  make  a  degenerate  man. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  know  that  ad¬ 
venture,  daring  and  skill  appeal  very  forcibly  to 
the  juvenile  mind  and  heart,  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  our 
youths  with  a  healthy  outlet  for  their  surplus 
energy.  This  the  scout  movement  supplies.  Dr. 
Elliott,  of  Harvard,  recently  told  the  students 
that  if  they  wanted  to  make  education  effective 
they  must  do  things  themselves,  and  this  is  the 
idea  encouraged  and  taught  by  the  Boy  Scout 
leaders. 

Honors  are  given  for  a  practical  and  essential 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  birds,  beasts  and 
fishes,  the  stars,  the  trees  and  forests,  and  for 
an  outdoor  education  which  will  make  the  boys 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  under  all 
conditions.  A  very  important  branch  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  which  has  been  added  to  the  scout  move¬ 
ment  by  General  Baden-Powell,  is  the  first  aid 
to  the  injured.  This  has  proved  of  very  practi¬ 
cal  use  upon  many  occasions,  and  the  advantage 
of  training  has  been  emphasized  more  than  once 
when  boy  scouts  have  rendered  immediate  assist¬ 
ance  in  times  of  railroad  accidents  where  even 
the  officials  and  doctors  were  for  the  time  help¬ 
less  ;  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
line  of  usefulness  which  these  young  heroes  may 
not  attempt  with  more  or  less  success.  Another 
one  of  Baden-Powell’s  ideas  is  that  requiring 
each  scout  to  do  some  good  act  each  day.  With 
this’  in  mind  the  young  knight  errants  go  about 
seeking  adventure  with  the  long  ends  of  his 
necktie  flapping  in  his  face  to  remind  them  that 
a  good  deed  is  yet  unaccomplished.  When  the 
opportunity  comes  to  help  man,  bird  or  beast,  he 
is  quick  to  perceive  it  and  quick  to  act.  It  is 
considered  a  greater  honor  to  do  some  good, 
generous  or  noble  act  for  the  benefit  of  women 
or  children  than  for  any  other  object,  and  be 
the  act  one  of  ordinary  service  or  one  requiring 
real  heroism,  when  it  is  accomplished  the  ends 
of  the  flapping  necktie  are  tucked  away  as  a 
sign  of  content  for  a  good  deed  done,  and  with 
a  broad  smile  of  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge 
of  duty  accomplished  the  scout  goes  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Cheerfulness  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  boy  scout.  They  have  a  smile  ready  for  all 
occasions.  They  are  taught  to  be  healthy,  nor¬ 
mal,  useful,  but  also  boyish,  fun-loving,  smiling 
lads. 

Any  mother,  however  high  or  low  her  social 
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condition,  cannot  fail  to  be  proud  of  a  Boy  Scout 
son.  The  organization  is  democratic  in  its  most 
sweeping  sense,  and  distinction  is  gained  only 
by  achievement,  and  since  there  are  no  contests 
of  skill — no  honors  being  given  for  a  race,  for 
instance — jealousy  is,  in  a  great  measure,  absent 
among  the  ranks.  There  is  no  law  forbidding  a 
scout  to  smoke,  but  one  who  does  so  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  foolish,  and  is  looked  on  with  pity  by 
his  fellow  scouts.  Profanity  is  looked  upon  in 
the  same  light,  and  the  one  guilty  of  it  must 
smile  while  receiving  the  punishment  invented  by 
old  Captain  John  Smith  of  a  cup  of  cold  water 
poured  down  his  sleeve. 

We  are  indebted  to  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
for  a  standard  of  honors  which  may  be  won  by 
the  scouts,  and  over  which  this  painstaking  gen¬ 
tleman  has  spent  years  of  hard  work  and  care¬ 
ful  thought.  They  were  first  published,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  his  “Birch  Bark  Roll.”  They  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Boy  Pioneers  of  America,  The 
Camp-fire  Club  of  America,  the  Boy  Scouts  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  many  other  organizations. 
Mr.  Seton  was  the  first  to  classify  and  arrange, 
according  to  the  best  living  authorities,  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  graduated  achievements  which 
are  becoming  universally  accepted  as  worthy 
honor  marks  in  the  outdoor  world. 

This  movement  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  moral 
revival  and  is  not  a  religious  one.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  there  is  a  warm  welcome  await¬ 
ing  Jews,  Gentiles,  agnostics,  Roman  Catholics 
and  Methodists,  and  any  or  all  shades  of  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  scouts  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  their  own  private  concern,  and  is 
not  questioned  by  their  associates  or  officers. 
We  seek  the  support  of  all  denominations;  our 
platform  is  broad  and  our  organization  elastic 
enough  to  make  room  for  all  who  believe  in 
purity,  usefulness,  activity  and  manhood,  or  as 
we  put  it  in  my  society,  The  Boy  Pioneers  of 
America,  there  is  room  for  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  four  big  M’s — Muscle,  Mind,  Morals  and 
Manhood.  Dan  Beard, 

Chief  Seoul,  B.  P.  of  A. 

Executive  Com.  B.  S.  of  A. 


New  York  Chief  Game  Protector. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  appointment  of  Llewellyn 
Legge  as  chief  game  protector  to  succeed  Mr. 
Burnham  elicited  from  you  a  comment  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Legge  has  been  an  efficient  war¬ 
den  and  deputy.  I  think  it  would  interest  the 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  to  know  a  little 
more  of  him. 

Mr.  Legge  belongs  to  that  very  limited  class 
of  individuals  who,  when  they  agree  to  do  a 
thing,  do  it.  His  appointment  as  game  warden 
came  about  through  the  efforts  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Some  of  the  members 
of  that  club  opposed  that  appointment,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  state  that  if 
it  were  left  to  a  vote  of  the  club  to-day  every 
single  man  in  it  would  vote  to  make  Mr.  Legge 
even  forest,  fish  and  game  commissioner.  The 
members  of  the  club  believe  in  him.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  him  before  he  was  appointed  game  war¬ 
den.  His  record  is  the  proof  of  his  capability. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  does  well  and  thoroughly. 
I  was  speaking  to  him  only  the  other  day  re¬ 
garding  the  injustice  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  a 


local  citizen  who  had  taken  legally  in  Monroe 
county  two  Mongolian  pheasants  and  had  inno¬ 
cently  violated  the  law  by  bringing  them  to  this 
county,  where  he  proudly  displayed  them  as 
proof  of  his  prowess  as  a  hunter. 

“I  agree  with  you,”  said  Mr.  Legge,  “that  the 
man  did  not  intend  to  do  anything  wrong,  but 
I  have  no  option  in  the  matter.  I  am  enforcing 
the  laws  as  they  exist,  and  the  laws  were  made 


DAN  BEARD. 


by  the  representatives  of  the  people.  If  I  could 
have  my  way,  a  number  of  them  would  be 
changed,  but  my  feeling  about  the  laws  furnishes 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  enforce  them.  I 
have  never  played  any  favorites  since  I  have 
been  warden,  and  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  com¬ 
mence  now.”  He  once  brought  to  book  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  caught  with  a  short  bass — a 
justice  by  the  way,  who  had  himself  fined  others 
when  Mr.  Legge,  as  game  warden,  had  arraigned 
them  in  court. 

Mr.  Legge  has  spent  a  great  many  nights  on 
the  river  in  pursuit  of  men  spearing  or  setting 
outlines,  and  from  the  day  he  was  appointed  up 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  “on  the  job” 
every  second. 

It  is  my  prediction  —  now  that  he  has  been 
made  chief  protector — that  the  game  warden  who 
does  not  show  that  he  is  enforcing  the  law  will 
be  obliged  to  go. 

If  every  official  place  in  the  State  of  New 


York  could  be  filled  with  men  as  zealous,  trust¬ 
worthy1  and  honest  as  is  Mr.  Legge,  the  problems 
of  our  State  government  wouid  need  no  solu¬ 
tion,  for  there  would  be  no  problems.  He  is 
that  rare  thing — an  honest  man,  not  a  politician, 
in  an  important  official  place. 

G.  W.  Beardsley. 


Shooting  in  Ulster  County. 

Hillair,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10. — 
Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  There  are  a  few 
birds  and  many  rabbits  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  village.  A  party  of  three  with  two  dogs 
flushed  eight  ruffed  grouse  and  seven  woodcock 
within  two  miles  last  Wednesday,  but  they  only 
bagged  one  grouse  and  two  woodcock.  In  the 
old  days,  when  I  was  much  younger,  we  knew 
the  cock  and  grouse  ground  well  as  far  up  as 
Latintown,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Marlborough 
Mountains.  There  was,  and  probably  still  is, 
much  ground  of  the  most  perfect  description  i  for 
grouse  and  flight  woodcock.  From  letters  re¬ 
ceived  1  judge  that  there  was  a  fair  flight  in 
October  in  Rockland  county. 

A  good  sportsman  in  Sullivan  county  who  has 
not  much  spare  time  at  his  disposal  writes  me 
that  his  October  bag  included  twenty-five  wood¬ 
cock,  seven  ruffed  grouse  and  a  dusky  (or  black) 
duck;  not  so  bad  for  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week. 

One  thing  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  that  was  the  almost  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  insectivorous  birds  after  the 
breeding  season.  For  several  weeks  the  woods 
and  fields  were  deserted.  In  July  and  early  in 
August  all  our  well  known  feathered  friends 
were  sufficiently  in  evidence,  although  the  sea¬ 
son  of  song  was  over- — about  the  third  week  in 
July — but  it  was  not  until  late  in  September  that 
the  migrants  from  further  north  began  to  ap¬ 
pear.  These  were  heralded  by  large  flocks  of 
robins. 

A  good  many  landowners  now  object  to  shoot¬ 
ing  and  trespassers.  Theodore  Gordon. 


New  York  State  League. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fish,  Game  and  Forest  League  will  be 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  new  Court 
House  in  Syracuse,  Dec.  8  and  9  next. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  State  may  not  be  thor¬ 
oughly  alive  to  the  dangerous  situation  which 
they  are  now  facing.  With  the  many  new  faces 
in  the  State  forest,  fish  and  game  department 
and  the  complete  change  in  the  State  adminis¬ 
tration  which  will  take  place  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  the  enemies  of  forest,  fish  and  game  pro¬ 
tection  will  find  new  ground  on  which  to  work 
in  pushing  forward  their  many  ruinous  schemes. 
Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  sportsmen 
should  be  more  ready  than  at  present  to  fight 
for  their  rights.  It  is  only  through  united  ef-\ 
forts  such  as  can  be  obtained  through  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  the  State  League  that  power 
enough  can  be  brought  to  bear  so  that  we  may 
have  some  influence. 

Let  any  sportsmen’s  organization  in  the  State 
of  New  York  that  is  not  now  a  member  of  the 
New  York  State  League  get  in  line  and  work 
for  better  things.  L.  C.  Andrews,  Sec’y. 
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A  Thanksgiving  Turkey. 

In  November  a  few  years  ago  I  was  visiting 
my  uncle  in  Kentucky.  There  were  a  few  wild 
turkeys  to  be  found,  and  they  were  fat  and  nice, 
though  they  were  very  hard  to  kill  because  they 
were  so  wild.  As  I  was  to  stay  about  three 
weeks  I  took  with  me  a  fine  long  range  twelve- 
gauge  shotgun,  expecting  to  get  a  few  squirrels 
and  rabbits. 

Three  days  before  Thanksgiving  my  uncle  told 
me  where  a  gang  of  wild  turkeys  used,  although 
they  were  so  wild  that  no  one  could  get  with¬ 
in  range  of  them ;  I  resolved  to  try  for  a  turkey 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Therefore  in  the 
morning  I  persuaded  him  to  go  squirrel  hunting 
and  show  me  the  place  where  they  roosted,  so 
just  at  daylight  we  started. 

About  three  miles  up  the  hollow  we  came  upon 
a  gang  of  squirrels  in  a  hickory.  I  got  three 
and  he  got  one,  as  he  only  had  a  muzzleloading 
rifle.  We  found  the  turkey  roost  and  from  ap¬ 
pearances  they  had  roosted  there  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  I  studied  the  place  well,  so  that  I  could 
find  it  again,  as  I  expected  to  come  there  be¬ 
fore  daylight. 

The  next  morning  just  at  four,  while  the  stars 
were  still  shining,  I  started,  traveling  fast,  yet 
when  I  got  there  it  was  light  enough  to  see  that 
the  turkeys  were  gone,  although  there  were  signs 
that  they  had  been  there  the  night  before.  On 
the  way  back  I  got  three  squirrels  and  then  and 
there  I  resolved  to  get  a  turkey  for  next  day’s 
dinner. 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  early,  intending  to 
make  an  early  start  on  Thanksgiving  day  and 
not  wait  for  breakfast,  but  despite  my  intentions 
uncle  called  me  before  I'  awoke.  I  sprang  up, 
dressed  hastily  and  went  out  to  find  breakfast 
ready.  It  was  just  a  quarter  to  three.  No  one 
else  but  uncle  was  up,  and  he  had  made  break¬ 
fast.  He  did  not  believe  I  could  get  within 
range  of  the  turkeys,  but  he  wanted  to  humor 
me,  he  said. 

Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  I  traveled  as 
fast  as  I  could.  In  some  places  I  ran,  so  eager 
was  I  to  get  there  before  the  turkeys  left.  When 
within  200  yards  of  the  roost  I  began  to  ad¬ 
vance  cautiously,  for  fear  they  would  become 
frightened  and  fly  away  before  I  got  even  a  shot 
at  them. 

The  stars  were  fading.  I  struck  a  match  and 
looked  at  my  watch;  it  was  just  a  quarter  after 
four.  My  heart  bounded  with  elation.  Maybe 
1  was  not  too  late  after  all.  Nearer  and  nearer 
I  crept  until  I  was  within  a  hundred  feet.  I 
softly  opened  the  breech  of  my  gun  and  slipped 
a  shell  in,  then  crept  forward,  finally  dropping- 
on  hands  and  knees,  fearful  that  I  would  make 
some  noise.  Suddenly  I  stopped  and  listened. 
Not  ten  feet  away  as  it  seemed  to  me  there  burst 
out  a  “Keouk,  keouk.”  I  could  hardly  control 
myself.  I  crept  up  behind  a  log  and  looked  into 
the  trees  I  knew  they  were  in.  I  could  see  them 
quite  plain,  five  of  them,  and  they  looked  big. 
Aiming  at  what  appeared  to  be  the  biggest,  I 
fired,  then  threw  out  the  empty  shell  and  put  a 
new  one  in  while  the  smoke  cleared.  With  a 
fluttering  of  wings  a  heavy  body  hit  the  ground, 
and  although  I  heard  the  rest  of  the  flock  sail 
away,  I  knew  I  had  got  one  at  least.  Part  way 
down  the  hill  a  great  gobbler  lay,  kicking  his 
last,  the  largest  turkey  I  had  ever  seen.  To 


know  that  he  was  mine  was  worth  all  the  trouble 
taken  to  secure  the  grand  prize. 

Picking  him  up  I  started  for  home.  He  was 
no  light  load,  but  I  arrived  just  as  the  family 
were  eating  breakfast.  My  gobbler  weighed  just 
thirty-five  pounds  and  was  the  last  one  killed 
around  there.  Robert  C.  Reese. 


The  Smartweed  Club. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Nebraska  is  to  have  still  another  big- 
shooting  preserve  and  game  sanctuary.  Doc 
Breed,  of  theatrical  fame ;  Henry  Keating,  Ed¬ 
ward  Peterson  and  James  Freeland,  business  men 
and  capitalists,  have  leased  what  are  said  to  be 
ideal  grounds  for  the  purpose  in  Eastern  Ne¬ 
braska.  They  have  also  purchased  180  acres  of 
island  land  in  the  Platte  River,  nine  miles  south¬ 
west  of  the  legendary  old  village  of  Papillion. 
These  islands  are  formed  by  Buffalo  Creek  and 
the  Platte  River.  The  latter  at  this  point  is  con¬ 
siderably  over  one  mile  wide  and  dotted  with 
numerous  sandbars,  which  have  just  enough 
cover  on  them  to  form  the  most  natural  blinds 
for  duck  and  goose  shooting.  The  proprietors 
have  been  out  a  number  of  times  this  fall  and 
have  never  failed  in  having  most  excellent 
shooting. 

The  Buffalo,  flowing  as  it  does  under  cover  of 
this  series  of  islands,  makes  a  grand  place  for 
canvasback  and  redheads  on  a  stormy  day. 
There  are  over  three  miles  of  sloughs  at  this 
point  along  the  lowlands  and  this  fall  they,  have 
been  fairly  infested  with  jacksnipe  and  yellow- 
legs.  The  fact  is,  in  twenty  years  we  have  not 
had  such  jack  shooting  in  Nebraska  as  we  have 
had  this  fall. 

The  club,  which  is  called  the  Smart  Weed,  has 
erected  a  commodious  log  shooting  lodge  on  the 
main  island,  but  only  for  temporary  convenience, 
as',  it  will  be  replaced  next  summer  by  a  hand¬ 
some  stone  and  brick  structure.  It  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  modern  accessories  and  will  be 
the  most  complete  sportsmen's  club  house  in  the 
West. 

The  smaller  islands  in  the  Smart  Weed  chain 
are  simply  a  tangle  of  thick  brush,  vine  and 
pampas  grass,  and  are  a  great  habitat  of  the 
quail  and  rabbits.  The  lower  islands,  some  six 
or  eight  in  number,  are  to  be  totally  surrendered 
to  the  birds  as  a  sanctuary.  There  will  be  no 
shooting  at  any  time  from  any  of  these,  and  no 
shooting  of  any  description  at  any  time  on  any 
part  of  the  preserve,  Sundays,  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

Engineer  Highsmith,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  re¬ 
ports  that  a  fine  large  white-tail  buck  had  been 
run  over  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  4  by  a  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  engine  on  Marshall  Pass,  and  the 
carcass  was  brought  into  Omaha.  The  killing 
of  this  buck  is  indeed  a  strange  happening. 
Usually  the  deer  keep  from  any  spot  traversed 
by  the  railroad. 

While  hunting  along  the  Boyer  River,  west  of 
Honey  Creek,  last  Friday,  Howard  Wolf  flushed 
six  swans  from  a  deep  water  hole  and  killed  one 
of  them,  a  fine  male. 

William  Kirkley,  a  Gothenburg  sportsman, 
killed  nine  Canada  geese  in  one  evening  last 
week  on  the  flats  below  his  ranch,  and  a  week 
ago,  in  his  cornfield,  he  killed  a  big  sandhill 
crane,  weighing  sixteen  pounds. 

In  a  bag  of  birds  brought  in  from  the  Platte 


by  Wade  Johnson  this  morning  was  a  black  mal¬ 
lard,  or  dusky  duck,  a  bird  only  rarely  encount¬ 
ered  in  this  section  of  the  country,  although  one 
or  two  duskies  are  reported  every  season. 

Speaking  of  these  non-visitants,  I  remember 
while  shooting  up  on  the  Lake  Creek  marshes 
a  few  years  ago  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Metz 
that  a  flock  of  ruddies,  never  molested  out  here, 
came  into  our  decoys  with  a  pure  white  one 
among  them.  They  lit  too  far  out  of  range  and 
finally,  when  Mr.  Metz  took  a  shot  at  a  passing 
mallard,  they  rose  and  flew  away,  only  to  return 
shortly,  however,  and  settle  down  still  further 
from  our  blind.  We  were  anxious  to  secure  this 
particular  bird,  as  albinos  are  rare  in  the  duck 
family,  and  determined  to  make  the  effort.  We 
rigged  up  our  boat  with  tules,  like  a  floating 
battery,  and  Metz  sculled  me  down  upon  the 
flock.  It  was  great  luck,  but  I  got  the  white  one 
when  they  rose  at  long  range. 

Again  while  shooting  on  a  pond  in  Fillmore 
county  with  Ray  Welch  last  spring,  I  saw  an 
old  squaw  in  a  flock  of  passing  mallards,  and 
although  we  had  frequent  glimpses  of  it  through 
the  day,  as  the  same  flock  passed  up  or  down 
the  lake,  we  were  unable  to  get  a  shot  at  it. 
That  was  the  only  old  squaw  I  ever  saw  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Sandy  Griswold.  , 


Treacherous  Lake  Kenai. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  7. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  have  just  read  in  one  of  your  recent 
issues  notice  of  the  drowning  of  two  hunters  in 
Lake  Kenai,  Alaska,  during  October.  I  am  not 
surprised  at  the  tragedy,  for  it  is  a  most  treacher¬ 
ous  stretch  of  water.  It  is  over  twenty  miles 
from  its  head  at  Roosevelt  to  the  outlet  into 
Kenai  River  and  not  much  wider  than  the  upper 
Mississippi  River,  the  greater  part  being  a  veri¬ 
table  canon.  Entered  at  either  end,  there  is  no 
landing  for  miles  on  account  of  precipitous 
rocks.  It  is  the  great  highway  for  sportsmen 
hunting  the  giant  moose,  Dali  wild  sheep  and 
the  big  brown  bear,  and  a  warning  in  time  may 
save  other  lives. 

During  the  fall  of  1909  I  went  down  Kenai 
in  a  dory  to  Juneau  Creek,  where  I  had  good 
moose  stalking.  I  was  the  better  part  of  a  week 
accomplishing  what  would  be  a  day’s  journey 
under  ordinary  conditions.  Twice  I  was  driven 
ashore  by  the  whitecaps.  There  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky  as  big  as  a  pinhead,  but  nevertheless 
the  air  currents  surged  through  the  canon  like 
a  first  class  gale,  making  navigation  impossible 
or  extremely  hazardous.  Natives  as  a  rule  are 
familiar  with  the  danger  either  from  hearsay,  or 
sad  experience  of  friends  or  companions,  and 
are  timorous,  but  incautious  visitors  are  liable 
to  run  chances  that  are  more  dangerous  than 
they  appear.  It  is  said  that  the  unfathomed 
depths  hold  the  secrets  of  many  tragic  deaths. 

The  lake  is  surrounded  by  rugged  mountain, 
carrying  much  snow  and  ice  in  a  fine,  big  game 
country,  practically  unsettled  and  intensely  cold 
in  winter.  This  gem  of  the  Alaska  Alps  is  like 
the  proverbial  rose  with  the  danger  masked  in 
its  superlative  native  beauty. 

Brent  Altsheler. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Hunting  in  the  West. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  There  have  been  no  rains  in  the 
bay  section  since  the  opening  of  the  duck  season, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  birds  are  keeping  close 
around  the  preserves  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water  and  an  abundance  of  food.  Members  of 
the  various  clubs  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
limit  bags,  but  those  who  depend  on  hunting  on 
the  outside  have  not  fared  so  well.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  of  a  good  rain  would  be  to  scatter 
the  birds,  and  then  both  the  valley  sportsmen 
and  those  who  hunt  along  the  marshes  would 
enjoy  good  sport.  The  extremely  dry  season 
last  year  has  resulted  in  the  drying  up  of  streams 
that  usually  have  plenty  of  water  in  them  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
ducks  are  concentrated  in  the  places  where  water 
can  be  found. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Los  Banos  the  club  mem¬ 
bers  are  securing  very  fine  sport,  but  further 
north  at  Newman  and  Gustine  the  effects  of  the 
prolonged  dry  spell  are  being  seriously  felt.  Food 
there  is  very  scarce,  and  the  birds  secured  are 
in  very  poor  condition.  Plenty  of  birds  are  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  North  and  some  canvasbacks 
are  being  killed,  but  these  are  to  be  found  in  a 
few  places  only.  The  mallard  ducks  that  are 
being  killed  are  almost  invariably  in  poor  shape 
and  some  hunters  are  not  attempting  to  kill  this 
variety. 

The  reason  for  the  poor  condition  of  these 
birds  is  largely  that  immense  areas  of  tule  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  favorite  feeding  places  of  the  ducks  have  been 
destroyed.  Added  to  this  the  dry  year  has  trans¬ 
formed  miles  of  tule  lands  into  parched  areas, 
and  the  available  feeding  places  have  been  great¬ 
ly  curtailed.  The  teal  ducks  seem  to  be  better 
hustlers  for  food  than  the  mallard  and  are  in 
much  better  shape.'  The  birds  that  are  coming 
down  from  the  North  are  very  fine  and  fat,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  from 
th^  home-bred  birds.  A  heavy  rain  that  would 
furnish  ample  watering  places  and  which  would 
start  grass  growing  would  be  very  welcome  to 
sportsmen  in  general. 

On  the  Suisun  marshes  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  being  secured  and  tl>is  district,  which 
for  several  seasons  has  not  been  regarded  as 
being  a  good  one,  has  come  to  its  own  again. 
Several  clubs  are  established  there,  and  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  these  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  mid-week 
shooting. 

Around  Dixon  the  dry  spell  is  being  seriously 
felt,  but  some  good  bags  of  snipe  have  been  shot 
of  late.  In  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Vista  there  is 
some  fair  duck  shooting,  and  the  white  geese 
are  now  coming  in  in  large  numbers.  These  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  hunters  in  that  section, 
for  the  geese  are  in  better  condition  than  the 
ducks  that  are  being  secured. 

While  quail  are  scarce  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  there  are  a  few  places  where  limit  bags 
can  be  easily  secured.  In  the  Gazos  Creek  sec¬ 
tion  toward  Santa  Cruz  there  are  numbers  of 
these  birds,  and  in  addition  cottontails  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  only  drawback  is  that  this  section 
is  rather  difficult  to  reach. 

Three  local  sportsmen,  Jack  Gilpin,  Sam 
Lamme  and  FI.  Richardson,  recently  made  an 
automobile  trip  to  Huff’s  Springs,  and  each  se¬ 


cured  a  fine  buck.  Shotguns  were  also  taken 
along  and  limit  bags  of  quail  secured. 

The  Russ  party,  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Olympic  Club,  has  returned  from 
its  trip  to  Southern  Oregon  where  great  success 
was  met  in  deer  hunting.  All  the  venison  de¬ 
sired  was  secured,  and  in  addition  five  bears  and 
a  mountain  lion  were  killed. 

Quail  shooting  did  not  open  in  Marin  county 
until  the  middle  of  October,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  had  this  been  a  closed  season,  for 
the  birds  are  very  scarce  there.  A  few  hunters 
well  acquainted  with  the  ground  have  secured 
limit  strings,  but  the  great  majority  have  been 
compelled  to  be  content  with  a  very  few.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Eastern  quail  liberated  in  certain 
sections  of  Marin  county  have  increased  to  a 
marked  extent  and  are  becoming  quite  numer¬ 
ous.  These  birds  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  but  a  number  have  been  killed  by  parties 
who  did  not  know  just  what  they  were. 

From  Southern  Oregon  comes  the  information 
that  active  steps  are  being  taken  by  sportsmen 
there  to  have  the  Oregon  game  laws  changed  to 
conform  with  those  of  California.  The  duck 
and  deer  seasons  there  open  a  couple  of  weeks 
later  than  in  the  counties  in  California  border¬ 
ing  on  the  line.  It  is  asserted  that  hunters  take 
out  California  licenses  and  then  hunt  in  Oregon 
before  the  season  opens.  The  dividing  line  is 
difficult  to  locate,  and  when  caught  in  the  act 
the  excuse  is  made  that  the  hunter  believed  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  California. 

The  deputies  of  the  California  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  have  been  very  active  of  late, 
and  a  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  have 
been  made.  “John  Doe”  was  arrested  near  New¬ 
man  recently  for  shooting  at  night  and  for  hunt¬ 
ing  without  a  license  and  was  fined  $50.  John 
A.  Haugh  used  a  horse  to  stalk  geese,  and  for 
this  was  fined  $50  by  a  Colusa  judge.  F.  W. 
Larkin,  of  Oakland,  was  found  with  more  than 
the  legal  number  of  ducks  in  his  possession  and 
was  relieved  of  $25  for  the  offense.  Henry 
Beach,  of  Corcoran,  was  arrested  for  a  similar 
offense  and  was  fined  $25.  Sam  Grandi,  of  Red¬ 
ding,  was  found  hunting  without  a  license  and 
was  fined  $25.  McKenna  and  Koppock,  of 
Colusa,  were  each  fined  $50  for  killing  more 
than  the  limit  of  ducks.  They  were  market 
hunters  and  had  killed  seventy-nine  ducks  with 
two  shots  of  a  large-bore  duck-slaughtering  gun. 

A.  P.  B. 


Game  Bird  Problems. 

Packerville,  Conn.,  Nov.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Two-thirds  of  the  1910  shooting 
season  has  gone,  and  the  sportsmen  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Connecticut  are  grievously  disappointed. 
Partridges  (ruffed  grouse)  are  the  favorite  game 
here,  some  sportsmen  scarcely  noticing  quail  or 
other  game,  except  woodcock,  and  during  the 
summer  very  favorable  reports  were  had  of 
numerous  broods  of  young  birds,  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  season  almost  none  but  old  birds 
are  found,  and  these  are  said  to  be  fully  50  per 
cent,  below  the  number  left  at  the  end  of  last 
season.  For  some  time  after  the  beginning  of 
the  open  season  the  scarcity  of  young  birds  was 
quite  a  mystery,  and  it  is  not  fully  solved  for 
many  at  this  writing,  but  I  believe  the  young 
birds  were  killed  off  by  some  insect  parasite. 
Some  have  thought  snaring  was  the  cause  of 


the  scarcity,  but  old  as  well  as  young  birds  would 
have  suffered  had  this  been  the  case.  I  have 
had  several  talks  wjth  a  man  who  is  one  of  the 
greatest  partridge  hunters  of  this  end  of  the 
State,  and  he  says  nine-tenths  of  the  birds  he 
bags  this  year  are  old  cocks,  and  that  fully 
three-fourths  of  the  birds  flushed  are  heard  only, 
not  seen.  He  also  informs  me  that  he  finds 
what  he  calls  ticks  on  nearly  every  bird  bagged, 
but  from  his  description  they  may  be  lice.  He 
finds  these  insects  crawling  on  his  shooting  coat 
and  in  his  hair.  I  shall  have  a  look  at  them 
later. 

We  have  had  four  successive  summer  and  fall 
drouths,  with  winter  and  spring  snows  and  rains 
below  normal,  and  springs,  brooks  and  wells 
have  gone  dry  that  never  had  done  so  before. 
Is  it  not  probable  these  are  the  conditions  favor¬ 
able  for  the  increase  of  the  parasites  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  and  that  the  young  birds  would 
suffer  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  old  ones,  and 
that  the  hens,  owing  to  their  incubating  duties 
and  mothering  their  young,  would  suffer  more 
than  the  cocks?  Or  does  the  male  grouse  do  his 
share  of  incubating  and  fathering?  The  cock 
quail  is  said  to  sit  on  the  eggs  while  the  hen 
hunts  her  daily  food,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  he  also  mothers  the  young  while  the  hen 
incubates  the  second  brood.  Who  can  tell  us 
the  truth  on  these  questions? 

Quail  are  more  plentiful  than  for  years,  and 
apparently  will  continue  to  increase  until  a  severe 
winter  with  deep  snows,  or  disease  or  parasites, 
exterminate  them.  Apparently  the  insects  that 
kill  the  young  grouse  do  not  trouble  the  quail ; 
possibly  because  ’the  latter  stay  more  in  the 
open,  and  this  would  seem  to  indicate  woodticks 
as  the  guilty  parasites.  I  hope  to  determine  the 
matter  before  the  end  of  this  season. 

Since  sitting  down  to  write  this  letter  I  saw 
from  my  window  a  bevy  of  ten  quail  walk  across 
my  lawn.  I  did  not  think  until  too  late  to  notice 
how  many  were  males  and  how  many  hens. 

Woodcock  were  more  plentiful  than  last  year 
in  this  locality,  and  some  fair  bags  were  made. 
These  were  nearly  all  flight  birds. 

Squirrels  were  far  fewer  than  last  season, 
while  nuts  and  acorns  were  more  abundant,  but 
I  hear  that  in  other  localities  not  far  distant  the 
bushytails  were  more  plentiful  than  a  year  ago. 

Deer  are  growing  more  numerous  yearly.  I 
see  their  fresh  tracks  daily,  and  the  sleek,  well- 
fed  deer  themselves  frequently.  The  sportsman 
quoted  above  says  he  could  bag  more  deer  than 
partridges  if  permitted  to  do  so,  but  the  law 
forbids  their  killing  until  next  June,  and  the 
lawmakers  will  be  in  session  before  that  date. 

Ducks  are  seen  flying  overhead  in  small 
bunches,  but  I  have  heard  of  none  being  bagged. 
I  heard  of  a  small  flock  of  woodducks  being 
seen  in  a  brook  near  here  not  long  since. 

E.  P.  Robinson. 


Captain  Bloom  Returns. 

Captain  J.  E.  Bloom,  U.  S.  Army,  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  original  introducer 
of  the  clay  pigeon,  is  now  on  duty  at  Pier  12, 
East  River,  New  York  city.  Captain  Bloom  re¬ 
entered  the  service,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  on  duty  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines 
and  various  American  cities.  This  is  his  first 
return  to  New  York. 
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In  the  Branding  Corral. 

The  scene  in  the  branding  corral,  shown  on 
the  front  cover  of  Forest  and  Stream,  will  call 
up  old  time  memories  to  many  an  outdoor  man. 
The  picture  was  taken  long  ago,  and  the  corral 
was  in  the  Shirley  Basin,  which  in  old  times 
was  one  of  the  great  game  countries  of  the 'West. 
In  the  mountains  back  of  the  ranch,  great  herds 
of  elk  still  roamed,  and  a  few  mountain  sheep 
lingered  on  some  of  the  higher  peaks.  In  the 
quaking  aspen  ravines,  mule  deer  rested,  and  in 
late  summers  and  early  autumns  the  broods  of 
dusky  grouse  roamed  through  the  timber  feeding 
on  the  little  red  huckleberries  and  were  rarely 
disturbed,  save  now  and  then  by  the  bears  which 
also  were  looking  for  berries. 

Down  in  the  basin  were  many  herds  of  ante¬ 
lope,  and  often  the  mule  deer  worked  down 
through  the  ravines,  and  were  sometimes  jumped 
far  out  toward  the  lower  land.  A  mile  west  of 
the  corral  was  a  lake  where,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  great  flocks  of  migrating  wildfowl 
paused  to  feed  and  rest,  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  pintails,  shovelers,  little  teal  and  mallards 
reared  their  broods  not  far  from  its  shores. 

It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  visit  on  a  hunt  in 
summer,  nor  was  it  without  its  attractions  in 
winter,  except  during  the  fierce  storms  which 
so  often  raged,  and  during  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  be  abroad,  partly  because  of  the  wind 
and  cold  and  partly  because  when  such  winds 
blew  and  the  snow  was  drifting,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  see  two  yards  before  one’s  face,  and 
there  was  great  danger  of  getting  lost.  More 
than  one  man  has  perished  in  such  a  storm. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  heats  of  sum¬ 
mer,  people  have  stood  in  the  door  of  the  house 
near  this  corral,  and  watched  hundreds  of  elk 
march  down  a  hogback  on  their  way  to  the  lake 
to  bathe. 

The  men  shown  in  this  picture  have  most  of 
them  passed  on.  Over  most  of  the  land  once 
occupied  by  the  herds  of  half  wild  cattle,  these 
herds  and  those  who  guarded  them  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  Yet  they  still  live  in  tradition,  and 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  to-day  we  read 
stories  of  cowboy  adventure  which  speak  as  if 
the  old-time  cowboy  still  existed. 


Turkeys  in  the  South. 

Wild  turkeys  are  said  to  be  more  plentiful 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
than  they  have  been  for  years  and  the  reports 
received  in  this  city  indicate  that  there  will  be 
fine  sport  in  Perry,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata 
and  Mifflin  counties. 

Perry  county  has  been  the  home  of  the  wild 
turkey  in  this  section  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
said  there  are  many  of  this  great  game  bird  in 
the  woods  of  that  county.  The  Kishioquilas 
Valley,  is  also  said  to  have  many  of  them  and 
the  hunters  will  go  after  them  in  force. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Press. 


Harvey  G.  Stahl  shot  two  fine  wild  turkeys 
while  hunting  near  Garrert.  One,  a  young  gob¬ 
bler,  weighed  sixteen  pounds.  Other  hunters 
have  been  bagging  many  of  the  birds. 

A  number  of  Allegany  county  hunters  have 
permits  to  hunt  across  the  line  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  game  is  plentiful.  — Baltimore  Sun. 


Transplanting  American  Game  Birds. 

From  advance  sheets  of  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting.” 

It  was  between  the  years  1885  and  1895  that 
the  greatest  interest  was  felt  in  trying  to  restock 
the  covers,  of  the  Middle  States  with  bobwhites 
imported  from  the  South.  They  were  turned  out 
in  large  numbers,  but,  as  I  have  said,  did  not  in¬ 
crease  the  numbers  of  local  birds  because  it  did 
not  occur  to  sportsmen  to  stop  shooting.  A  few 
men  paid  for  the  birds  in  any  locality,  and  the 
general  public  turned  out  and  killed  them  all, 
very  often  without  so  much  as  saying  “thank 
you”  to  the  men  who  had  paid  the  bills. 

But  bobwhite  was  not  the  only  native  bird 
which  sportsmen  tried  to  introduce  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast.  Efforts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  introduce  the  pinnated  grouse  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  the  old  home  of  the  heath 
hen.  This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and 
could  be  done  to-day,  provided  only  the  birds 
were  introduced  into  game  refuges  where  abso¬ 
lute  protection  would  be  assured  them.  The 
birds  formerly  submitted  readily  to  confinement, 
bore  railway  journeys  well,  and  speedily  adapted 
themselves  to  new  conditions. 

While  most  of  these  attempts  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  or  remain  only  as  tradition,  we  have  for¬ 
tunately  a  record  of  one  of  them.  This  account 
is  from  the  pen  of  N.  H.  Bishop,  well  known  a 
generation  ago  as  a  traveler  and  canoeist,  and 
was  printed  in  Forest  and  Stream  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1874.  R  tells  the  introduction  of  the 
pinnated  grouse  and  two  species  of  Pacific  coast 
quail  in  Eastern  Maryland.  The  essential  parts 
of  his  letter  are  as  follows: 

“About  five  years  since  a  resident  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  sent  to  Dr.  F.  J.  Purnell,  near  Berlin, 
Worcester  county,  Maryland,  a  few  pairs  of 
prairie  chickens  and  a  covey  of  both  the  valley 
and  mountain  partridge,  or  quail.  Dr.  Purnell 
has  an  estate  of  1,500  acres  lying  along  the  banks 
of  Newport  Creek,  which  stream  flows  into  Sine- 
puxent  Bay,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
Since  the  war  this  estate  has  been  worked  for 
the  doctor  by  his  tenants.  Much  of  it  is  wood¬ 
land  and  salt  meadows.  The  partridges  were  for 
some  time  kept  confined  in  the  house  and  then 
were  set  at  liberty.  They  soon  disappeared,  ex¬ 
cept  one  pair,  which  returned  daily  to  the  kitchen 
door  to  be  fed.  For  some  cause  the  pair  went 
to  a  neighbor’s  house,  on  the  same  estate,  and 
for  some  weeks  were  fed  from  the  kitchen  door. 
This  pair  of  birds  nested  in  the  garden  near  the 
house,  and  raised  a  brood  of  young  birds.  The 
covey  left  their  old  quarters,  and  were  heard 
from  but  once  after  their  departure.  A  person 
reported  that  he  saw  the  covey  of  ‘California 
quad  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.’  This  was 
two  years  since.  It  is  now  supposed  that  these 
partridges  have  been  shot  by  gunners  or  have 
died  from  natural  causes. 

“The  prairie  chickens  adapted  themselves  to 
their  new  home  with  but  little  trouble  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  estate.  Their  nests  filled  with 
eggs  were  found  along  the  fences  of  the  fields 
near  the  meadows.  The  birds  became  tame,  visit¬ 
ing  the  cattle  yards,  and  feeding  near  the  build¬ 
ings  of  the  farm.  They  multiplied  rapidly.  A 
law  was  passed  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  gunners.  The  birds  seemed 
to  like  the  large  salt  meadows  of  the  estate,  and 
exhibited  but  little  fear  of  strangers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  birds  a  number  of  terrapin  hun¬ 


ters  from  New  Jersey  ascended  the  bay  and 
river  in  their  small  vessels.  Seeing  these  tame 
birds  on  the  meadows,  the  Jcrseymen  commenced 
a  war  of  extermination  upon  them,  which  soon 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  almost  the  entire 
lot.  A  workman  on  Dr.  Purnell’s  estate  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  had  seen  eighteen  prairie 
chickens  in  the  cornfield  near  the  house  in  No¬ 
vember  of  the  present  year.  It  was  the  only 
covey  left  by  the  Jersey  terrapin  hunters,  who 
came  up  from  Chincoteague  Inlet.  The  same 
gentleman  who  sent  these  fine  birds  to  Dr.  Pur¬ 
nell  is  about  to  send  down  from  New  Jersey 
the  ruffed  grouse,  called  in  that  State  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  pheasant.  There  are  no  ruffed 
grouse  on  the  peninsula.”  ; 

In  Forest  and  Stream  of  Nov.  25,  1880,  C.  S. 
Wescott  reported  that  a  half  grown  prairie 
chicken  had  been  brought  to  John  Krider,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  mounting,  the  bird  having  been 
sent  from  lower  Delaware  or  Maryland  with  a 
lot  of  quail  to  a  Philadelphia  game  dealer.  The 
bird  wras  not  preserved.  Mr.  Wescott  believed 
— and  no  doubt  he  was  right  about  it — that  this 
was  a  descendant  of  the  birds  liberated  in  Mary¬ 
land  about  1869  by  Dr.  Purnell.  If  this  is  true 
it  would  seem  that  these  birds  had  survived  and 
bred  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  indicating  that 
the  conditions  were  then  very  favorable  in  that 
locality. 

About  the  year  1870  a  number  of  birds  are 
said  to  have  been  imported  from  the  West  and 
set  free  on  Long  Island,  where  they  did  well,  and 
reared  broods,  but  finally  disappeared.  Within 
two  or  three  years  after  that  the  late  Shepard 
F.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  long  a  member  of  the 
Southside  Club  and  an  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
told  me  of  having  seen  on  Long  Island  two 
prairie  chickens  that  had  recently  been  killed 
somewhere  near  Islip,  L.  I. 

In  the  year  1874  a  number  of  sportsmen 
strongly  urged  the  restocking  of  certain  barren 
areas  in  New  Jersey  with  pinnated  grouse,  which 
had  been  exterminated  there  not  very  long  be¬ 
fore.  Their  idea  was  to  import  the  birds  from 
Illinois,  where  they  were  then  numerous. 

That  same  year  there  was  talk  and  correspond¬ 
ence  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  desirability  of  importing  the  pinnated  grouse 
to  England  and  attempting  to  establish  them  on 
the  Scotch  moors.  The  price  put  upon  the  birds 
seems  to  have  prevented  any  action  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Dealers  asked  £2  5s.  per  pair  for  the 
birds,  but  later  Charles  Plallock  succeeded  in 
finding  an  animal  dealer  who  agreed  to  furnish 
100  pairs  at  £1  10s.  per  pair.  To-day  many 
sportsmen  would  be  glad  to  close  with  an  offer 
such  as  this. 

Mr.  Brewster,  in  the  work  already  quoted, 
tells  of  an  importation  of  these  birds  turned  out 
in  Massachusetts.  He  says  : 

“In  the  early  spring  of  1884  or  1885,  six  pairs 
of  prairie  hens  brought  from  Iowa  were  liberated 
by  Robert  B.  Nesbitt,  of  Cambridge,  at  various 
points  along  Concord  avenue,  between  Belmont 
and  Concord.  He  tells  me  that  he  was  after¬ 
ward  informed  —  on  somewhat  questionable  au¬ 
thority,  however  —  that  several  of  these  birds 
reared  broods  of  young  that  season.  I  can  vouch 
for  the  fact  that  a  year  or  two  later  an  adult 
male  spent  most  of  the  spring  in  a  grain  field 
near  the  village  of  Carlisle,  Massachusetts,  where 

( Continued  on  page  836.) 


Week-End  Rambles. 


IV. — Nomadic  PI  easures. 

Three  times  we  had  pitched  our  tent  in  a 
woodlot  and  three  times  we  had  proven  to  our 
own  satisfaction  that  one  can  camp  in  a  farm 
country  and  have  many  experiences  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  enjoyable  as  in  the  wilderness.  All 
were  week-end  fishing  trips  and  each  had  made 
us  acquainted  with  some  new  phase  of  nature 
that  men  who  travel  in  elaborately  equipped  cara¬ 
vans,  with  a  retinue  of  guides,  seldom,  if  ever, 
experience.  All  had  been  spiced  with  the  true 
flavor  of  out-of-doors,  and  we  had  grown  to 
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look  forward  to  the  week’s  end  with,  much  the 
same  eagerness  as  the  small  boy  awaits  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  circus. 

We  had  planned  two  black  bass  fishing  trips 
for  June,  but  owing  to  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  guests  who  abhorred  the  idea  of  camping,  we 
were  obliged  to  postpone  our  bass  excursion  until 
the  second  week  in  July. 

Several  bass  streams  within  an  hour's  ride  by 
trolley,  offering  fair  prospects  for  good  sport, 
were  considered  and  rejected  because  every 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  their  shores 
were  ranged  by  picnickers  and  budding  fishermen 
who  1  found  more  pleasure  in  loud,  boisterous 
songs  than  in  angling.  In  the  end  we  determined 
to  return  to  our  first  camp  on  the  banks  of  a 
little  Catskill  Mountain  lake. 

As  fly-casting  is  the  top  notch  of  bass  angling, 
and  as  I  practice  it  in  preference  to  all  other 
forms  wherever  possible,  I  was  anxious  to  begin 


our  day’s  sport  at  dawn  Saturday  morning.  A 
little  extra  work  made  our  departure  on  Friday 
afternoon  possible,  and  5:30  found  us  at  the  end 
of  our  railroad  journey,  ready  to  take  up  our 
three-mile  tramp  into  the  hills.  Throughout  the 
day  the  city  had  been  like  an  oven,  but  what  a 
difference  in  the  mountains.  Clear  and  bell-like 
a  hound’s  deep  tonguings  reverberated  from 
ridge  to  ridge  as  we  approached  the  lake,  and 
suddenly  a  fox  dashed  from  the  underbrush,  and 
leaping  to  a  fence  raced  along  its  top  for  several 
yards.  Opposite  a  meadow  swale  he  jumped 
into  the  grass  and  disappeared.  It  was  a  trick 
that  enabled  him  to  elude  the  dog,  and  the  chase 
ended  abruptly. 

Putting  our  temporary  home  in  order  we  dined 
by  the  camp-fire’s  light  and  stretched  ourselves 
out  to  enjoy  the  quiet  attractions  of  a  primitive 
life  for  the  time  being. 

Refreshed  and  invigorated  by  a  sound  sleep  in 
the  open,  we  rolled  from  our  blankets  before 
dawn  in  time  to  see  a  great  small-mouthed  bass 
leap  for  some  insect.  We  wanted  a  fish  for 
breakfast,  and  with  our  rods  pushed  through 
the  dew-covered  bushes  to  a  neck  of  land  jutting 
out  into  the  lake  within  easy  casting  distance  of 
the  spot  where  the  fish  had  left  the  water. 

A  coachman  and  a  hackle  danced  and  fluttered 
on  the  placid  surface,  one  set  on  each  side  of 
the  narrow  peninsula,  and  presently  we  each  had 
a  big  one  well  hooked.  Rods  curved  and  trem¬ 
bled.  There  was  no  chance  for  me  to  offer  My 
Lady  advice,  for  my  attention  was  required  to 
keep  my  captive  in  hand.  My  Lady  succeeded 
in  beaching  her  catch,  but  I  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate.  The  fish  out-generaled  me,  entangling  the 
leader  in  a  root,  from  which  I  finally  released 
him  with  My  Lady’s  help,  and  we  hurried  back 
to  the  tent  to  satisfy  our  hunger. 

Broiled  black  bass,  new  potatoes,  brown  bread 
and  fragrant  coffee  made  a  satisfying  meal.  If 
you  have  never  eaten  a  freshly  caught  black  bass 
broiled  over  the  fire,  you  have  missed  much.  Let 
me  tell  you  how  it  is  done:  If  you  have  a  good 
sized  fish,  dress  it  and  split  it  down  along  the 
backbone,  being  careful  not  to  entirely  sever  the 
flesh,  then  rub  well  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cut 
a  crotched  hardwood  stick  and  insert  one  prong 
through  each  section  and  suspend  close  to  the 
fire  until  done.  A  strip  of  bacon  over  each 
prong,  so  that  the  grease  will  drip  down  over 
the  fish  as  it  tries  out,  will  expedite  the  cooking 
and  add  to  the  flavor. 

We  had  intended  to  devote  our  entire  time  to 
angling,  but  while  loitering  about  camp,  a  distant 
hilltop,  scarred  by  the  ruins  of  an  abandoned 
quarry,  awakened  a  desire  in  us  to  explore  its 
pits  and  ledges.  After  two  hours  of  climbing 
we  stood  on  the  summit.  Before  us  lay  farm¬ 
land  and  comfortable  homes,  far  removed  from 
wretchedness  and  squalor.  Beneath  our  feet  lay 
the  ruins  and  decay  of  an  industry,  crushed  by 
more  accessible  fields  and  abandoned. 

Returning  to  camp,  we  resumed  fishing  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  found  the  bass  on  their 
feeding  ground  as  eager  and  voracious  as  during 
the  early  morning.  Big  and  little  ones  plunged 


recklessly  for  our  flies.  Never  have  I  seen  bass 
so  active,  even  in  remote,  seldom-fished  waters. 
Out  of  fifteen  we  saved  five  of  the  larger  ones, 
and  as  a  single  fish  was  sufficient  for  our  re¬ 
quirements,  we  presented  the  others  to  the  far¬ 
mer  on  whose  land  we  were  encamped.  From 
him  we  learned  that  still-fishing  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  method  employed  by  local  anglers,  and  that 
the  most  common  bait  was  crawfish  and  little 
frogs,  while  occasional  catches  were  made  on  a 
trolling  spoon. 

All  Saturday  night  a  shrill  frog  chorus  drown¬ 
ed  out  every  other  nocturnal  noise.  Next  day, 
after  sacrificing  my  red  necktie  for  the  good 
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of  the  cause,  we  started  out  for  frogs.  It  takes 
a  sharp  eye  to  detect  a  green  frog  in  the  grass, 
but  after  we  had  made  the  trip  around  the  lake 
we  had  a  hundred  pairs  of  frog  legs  to  take  to 
town  with  us  that  night. 

Carl  Schurz  Shafer. 


The  Turtle  Followed  Them. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Talking  about  hungry  black  bass  jump¬ 
ing  from  the  water  to  nab  the  angler’s  lure,  Hon. 
Edward  Stout  and  Judge  Smyth  had  an  unusual 
experience  out  at  Hangers  Lake,  below  Water¬ 
loo,  recently. 

“We  were  fishing  for  late  croppie,”  said  the 
judge,  “and  had  stuck  the  butts  of  our  poles  in 
the  bank,  while  we  ate  lunch  back  on  the  grass 
a  ways.  When  perceiving  his  float  slowly  mov¬ 
ing  out  into  the  lake,  Smyth  went  and  pulled  it 
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in.  A  good  sized  turtle — an  inland  terrapin— 
came  to  the  surface  on  the  hook,  and  then  let 
go  and  sank  out  of  sight.  But  he  almost  imme¬ 
diately  took  hold  again,  and  the  judge  again 
pulled  him  to  the  surface.  This  time  I  picked 
up  a  little  .22  rifle  we  had  along  for  shooting 
frogs  and  sent  a  bullet  through  the  turtle’s  back, 
whereupon  it  again  let  go  of  the  hook  and  sank, 
leaving  blood  stains  on  the  waters. 

“An  hour  or  so  later  we  were  fishing  near 
each  other  a  hundred  yards  further  down  the 
lake,  when  Judge  Smyth,  getting  a  bite,  again 
drew  a  turtle  to  the  surface,  which,  however, 
also  let  go,  but  in  turning  it  nabbed  my  minnow 
which  I  was  trailing  near  it  with  the  hope  of 
hooking  it  beneath  the  shell,  and  I  landed  him. 
To  our  astonishment  we  found  it  to  be  the  same 
turtle  I  had  shot  over  an  hour  before  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  lake.  The  bullet  had  gone  through 
its  body,  and  its  entrails  were  protruding  through 
the  hole  in  the  belly  shell,  yet  it  had  followed 
us  up  for  more.  Do  you  think  there  ever  was 
a  bass  much  hungrier  than  that  turtle?” 

Sandy  Griswold. 


Fishing  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Striped  bass  fishermen  are  still 
meeting  with  rather  poor  success  at  the  various 
fishing  grounds,  but  the  belief  that  a  big  run 
will  soon  be  on  brings  out  large  crowds  every 
Sunday.  O11  the  lagoon  at  Tiburon  fish  can  be 
taken  almost  every  day,  but  in  small  numbers 
only,  and  none  of  them  is  of  large  size,  a  fifteen- 
pounder  being  the  largest  to  date*.  At  San  Pablo 
and  at  Rodeo  a  few  fish  are  taken  regularly,  but 
anglers  are  not  visiting  these  places  in  numbers, 
as  the  fish  taken  are  not  regarded  as  being  good 
to  eat,  there  being  so  much  crude  oil  in  the 
water.  At  Black  Point  and  in  Petaluma  Slough 
there  was  a  good  run  of  fish  a  short  time  ago, 
but  by  the  time  the  news  spread  and  the  fisher¬ 
men  arrived  in  numbers,  the  run  had  died  out. 

At  Wingo  and  San  Antonio  sloughs  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  for  a  big  run,  but  so  far 
this  has  not  made  its  appearance,  and  but  few 
big  fish  have  been  taken  in  these  favorite  grounds 
where  the  record  sized  fish  are  usually  secured. 
Clams  are  usually  used  for  bait  in  fishing  for 
striped  bass,  but  this  season  splendid  success  has 
been  met  with  in  the  use  of  anchovies,  and  large 
shipments  of  this  fish  from  Monterey  are  being 
made  regularly  for  this  purpose. 

A  number  of  anglers  recently  made  the  trip 
to  the  Russian  River  in  the  hopes  of  securing 
some  excellent  sport  with  steelheads,  but  when 
they  reached  the  grounds  the  bar  had  again 
closed  and  the  fish  were  not  running.  When  the 
bar  was  open  a  short  time  ago,  the  water  of  the 
stream  was  muddy  and  the  sport  spoiled. 

Trout  fishing  in  the  sierras  is  stil  good,  there 
having  been  no  rains  this  season  to  make  the 
streams  muddy,  and  a  few  anglers  are  making 
belated  mountain  excursions.  On  the  Klamath 
River  the  sport  is  excellent,  and  on  the  Little 
Shasta  fine  results  have  been  secured. 

The  open  season  for  salmon  is  now  on  in 
California  and  some  anglers  are  taking  a  few 
fish  in  Raccoon  Straits.  However,  most  of  the 
fish  are  now  inside  and  are  to  be  found  far  up 
the  river.  The  run  has  not  been  heavy,  and 
fishermen  are  not  making  as  large  catches  as 
'  usual.  A.  P.  B. 


The  California  Commission. 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  Nov.  9 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  resignation  of  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  of  California  has  just  been  accepted  by 
Governor  Gillett,  and  the  appointment  of  Lendal 
M. '  Gray,  manager  of  the  Cosmos  Steamship 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  announced. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Sicklen  was  sent  in 
some  time  ago,  but  was  accepted  only  recently  by 
the  Governor,  as  he  entertained  hopes  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  well  known  sportsman  on  the  commis¬ 
sion.  The  appointment  of  Gray  is  the  beginning 
of  an  attempt  to  straighten  out  the  tangle  in 
which  the  fish  and  game  commission  is  now  en¬ 
compassed.  Some  time  ago  William  G.  Hen- 
shaw,  of  Oakland,  was  appointed  to  the  commis¬ 
sion,  .and  immediately  Henshaw  and  W.  F.  Con¬ 
nell,  of  Los  Angeles,  combined  and  ousted  Chief 
Deputy  Charles  Vogelsang,  who  is  very  popular 
among  the  less  wealthy  sportsmen.  In  his  place 
John  Babcock,  of  British  Columbia,  was  installed, 
and  this  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Commis¬ 
sioner  Van  Sicklen.  The  State  Legislature  be¬ 
fore  closing  refused  to  confirm  the  Governor’s 
appointment  of  Henshaw,  and  there  is  still  a 
cpiestion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  dismissal  of 
the  popular  chief  deputy. 

At  the  State  election  held  in  California,  Nov. 
8,  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  in  re¬ 
gards  tov  the  rights  to  fish  on  streams  in  this 
State  was  voted  on,  and  from  all  indications  has 
passed  by  a  very  large  majority.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  as  follows : 

“Section  25.  The  people  shall  have  the  right 
to  fish  upon  and  from  the  public  lands  of  the 
State  and  in  the  waters  thereof,  excepting  upon 
lands  set  aside  for  fish  hatcheries,  and  no  land 
owned  by  the  State  shall  ever  be  sold  or  trans¬ 
ferred  without  reserving  in  the  people  the  abso¬ 
lute  right  to  fish  thereupon,  and  no  law  shall 
ever  be  passed  making  it  a  crime  for  the  people 
to  enter  upon  the  public  lands  within  this  State 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  any  water  contain¬ 
ing  fish  that  have  been  planted  therein  by  the 
State ;  provided,  that  the  Legislature  may  by 
statute  provide  for  the  season  when,  and  the 
conditions  under  which,  the  different  species  of 
fish  may  be  taken.” 

This  amendment  was  fostered  by  W.  J.  Cos¬ 
tar,  of  Plumas  county,  chairman  of  the  Assembly 
committee  on  fish  and  game  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature.  Lie  advances  the  following 
reasons  why  the  amendment  should  be  passed : 

“The  inland  streams  and  coast  waters  of  the 
State  of  California  abound  in  a  great  variety 
of  fish,  and  aside  from  the  sport  of  taking  them 
they  furnish  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
State’s  free  food  supply.  That  the  fish  may  not 
be  exterminated  and  this  great  item  of  popular 
food  depleted,  the  people  of  the  State  are  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  annually  for  its  protection  and 
propagation. 

“For  maany  years  the  people  of  California 
have  enjoyed  the  right  to  take  fish  from  the 
waters  of  the  State  pretty  generally,  but  since 
the  vigorous  development  of  California’s  natural 
resources  by  individuals  and  lai^e  corporations, 
many  of  the  :  streams  have  been  Cosed  to  the 
public,  and  trespass  notices  warning  the  public 
not  to  fish  are  displayed  to  an  alarming  extent. 

“The  people  afe- paying  for  the  protection  and 


the  propagation  of  the  fish.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  they  should  have  the  right  to  take 
them.  It  is  not  fair  that  a  few  should  enjoy 
the  right  to  take  the  fish  that  all  the  people  are 
paying  to  protect  and  propagate. 

“To  reserve  the  right  to  fish  in  a  portion  of 
the  waters  of  the  State,  at  least  for  the  people, 
Assembly  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  14  was 
introduced  and  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  and  as  an 
evidence  of  its  popularity  it  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  by  the  Senate  with 
but  two  dissenting  votes. 

“If  the  people  of  the  State  vote  favorably  up¬ 
on  this  proposed  amendment  to  ,  the  constitution, 
it  will  give  them  the  right  to  fish  upon,  and  from 
the  public  lands  of  the  State  and  in  the  waters 
thereof,  and  will  prevent  the  State  from  dispos¬ 
ing  of  any  of  the  lands  it  now  owns  or  what  it 
may  hereafter  acquire  without  reserving  in.  the 
people  the  right  to  fish.”  M.  L.  Church. 


Tuna  Fishing  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Colonel  Cann,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  recently 
visited  Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  on  a  tuna  fishing  ex¬ 
pedition,  had  his  first  day’s  sport  in  St.  Ann’s 
Bay,  says  the  London  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News.  A  large  fish  was  hooked,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  after  a  most  exciting  chase  it  broke  the 
rod  and  got  away  before  it  could  be  gaffed. 
The  tuna  is  stated  to  have  been  twelve  feet  long 
and  to  weigh  some  6oo  pounds. 

Colonel  Cann,  who  has  a  wide  experience  in 
tuna  fishing  in  California,  where,  however,  this 
fish  does  not  run  so  large  as  those  found  in  the 
Cape  Breton  waters,  is  preparing  for  further 
expeditions  with  heavier  tackle  and  .boats,  with 
which  he  hopes  to  be  more  successful. 

C.  G.  Conn,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  is  probably  the 
“colonel”  referred  to. 


Tarpon  in  the  Gulf. 

Late  advices  from  Tarpon,  Tex.,  state  that 
W.  C.  Boscher,  of  this  city,  in  one  day’s  fishing, 
had  twelve  strikes  and  landed  three  tarpon. 
Several  other  well-known  anglers  are  at  Tarpon. 


On  the  Bay. 

Along  the  prow  the  tender  wavelets  lapping, 

Sang  of  content  through  all  the  dreamy  day; 

And  softly  hung  the  autumn  hazes,  wrapping 
The  low  blue  hills  that  bounded  Sodus  Bay. 

My  silver  hook  in  gleaming  spirals  whirling, 

Like  a  lost  sunbeam  chased  me  on  my  way, 

While  from  my  pipe  the  pale  clouds  softly  curling, 

Join  the  faint  mist  enfolding  bluff  and  bay. 

My  shining  oar  blades  in  the  sunlight  dripping. 

Shed  opal  dews  like  drops  of  bright  Tokay; 

And  now  and  then  a  darting  swallow  dipping, 

Grazed  his  swift  shadow  in  the  dimpled  bay. 

A  thrill,  a  shock,  a  rush  at  sudden  angles; 

A  gleam  of  broken  circles  far  away; 

Alas!  a  fractured  pipe,  a  line  in  tangles. 

But  one  less  spotted  beauty  in  the  bay. 

“Content,  content,”  the  lapping  wavelets  whisper; 

“What  more  hath  life?”  their  rhythmic  murmurs  say, 

Aye  me,  what  more?  Yet  in  reproachful  answer 
Come  gleams  of  towered  cities  far  away — - 

Come  sweet  blue  eyes,  a  sudden  longing  bringing. 
Content?  Ah,  yes,  were  she  but  here  to-day 

To  hold  the  line  and  join  me  softly  singing, 

While  twilight  faded  down  our  sky  and  bay. 

M.  M.  Cass,  Jr. 


Nov.  19,  1910.] 
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A  Sportsman’s  Mishaps. 

Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  A  city  man  who  retires  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  leaving  farming  to  the  farmers,  devotes 
himself  to  the  woods  and  the  waters,  meets  with 
enough  misadventures  to  make  life  at  times 
mighty  interesting. 

During  my  first  summer,  while  fishing  the 
Little  Hoosac  for  trout,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  climb  over  a  rough  farm  fence.  I  rested  for 
a  minute  or  two  on  the  top  rail  and  then  slid 
down  to  the  ground.  There  was  a  loud  tearing- 
sound,  and  turning  I  saw  the  whole  seat  of  my 
trousers  hanging  from  a  projecting  nail.  I  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  home,  but  to  reach 
the  house  I  would  have  to  walk  up  the  main 
street  for  about  two  hundred  yards,  passing  a 
shirt  factory  full  of  women  and  the  house  of 
the  little  milliner  who  usually  sat  in  the  bay 
window  close  to  the  street  trimming  her  bonnets. 

I  determined  to  wait  till  nightfall,  which  was 
hours  away,  but  it  began  to  rain,  and  I  was 
ravenously  hungry.  Taking  off  my  coat  I  tied 
the  sleeves  around  my  waist,  making  a  curtain 
which  concealed  the  enormous  rent,  and  so  went 
home. 

In  the  fall,  as  I  had  seen  a  number  of  mink 
while  fishing,  I  set  some  traps.  While  reaching 
over  a  bank  about  a  foot  high  I  slipped  and 
landed  in  deep  water,  so  cold  that  I  came  up 
gasping  for  breath.  Since  then  I  have  had  a 
good  many  duckings,  but  in  five  years’  residence 
here  have  never  had  a  cold.  If  I  go  to  New 
York  city  for  a  few  weeks,  however,  I  invariably 
catch  a  severe  cold  almost  at  once. 

This  fall  fve  suffered  from  a  plague  of  skunks, 
and  there  were  so  many  around  my  house  that 
my  son  said  he  was  afraid  to. come  in  the  back 
door  after  dark.  I  made  a  box  trap  and  set  it 
by  the  side  of  my  wood  shed  door,  catching  six 
in  as  many  nights.  I  had  never  seen  a  skunk 
at  close  quarters,  and  although  I  was  anxious 
for  a  good  look  at  them.  I  shook  the  first  two 
into  an  empty  barrel  and  kept  it  covered  with 
boards.  Immunity  made  me  careless,  and  in¬ 
duced  a  belief  that  they  were  harmless,  so  when 
I  dropped  the  third  one  in  the  barrel  I  looked 
in  to  see  how  the  newcomer,  was  received.  Then 
I  was  stung.  The  discharge  was  like  bird  shot, 
and  one  drop  landed  in  my  right  eye.  It  was 
extremely  painful,  and  only  after  long  bathing 
with'  warm  water  could  I  use  it.  I  have  read 
that  wild  animals  always  see  you  first,  and  now 
I  know  it. 

I  have  fallen  so  many  times  while  on  the 
mountain  sides  that  I  have  lost  count,  and  twice 
have  been  lost,  the  first  time  for  six  hours,  and 
it  was  a  decidedly  worrying  experience.  After 
that  I  bought  a  compass,  and  when  I  lost  my 
bearings  the  second  time,  looked  at  my  compass 
and  discovered  that  I  did  not  know  which  end 
of  the  needle  pointed  to  the  north.  It  was 
cloudy,  but  finally  I  located  the  sun,  discovered 
where  the  north  was,  and  succeeded  in  laying 
the  course  for  home. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Sandy. 


Albino  Lake  Trout. 

New  York  City,  Nov.  12.- — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  An  unusual  exhibit  at  the  New  York 
Aquarium  is  a  fine  series  of  about  three  dozen 
albino  lake  trout. 

These  were  donated  by  the  New  York  Forest, 


Fish  and  Game  Commission,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  State  Fish  Culturist. 

These  fishes,  the  largest  of  which  will  weigh 
about  two  and  one-half  pounds,  are  pure  albinos, 
even  to  the  red  eyes,  and  make  an  especially  at¬ 
tractive  display.  R.  C.  O. 


New  Publications. 

The  Danger  Trail,  by  James  Oliver  Curwood. 
Cloth,  306  pages,  illustrated  in  colors  by 
Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Indianapolis  and 
New  York,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
The  building  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  is 
a  live  topic,  and  in  this  story  the  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter  is  full  of  interest  for  the  sportsman.  The 


BARNEGAT  LIGHT  AND  A  SECTION  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY 
COAST  MADE  FAMOUS  BY  SPORTSMEN. 

Photograph  by  Matt  Stratton. 

hero  is  a  young  engineer  who  is  sent  north  to 
take  the  place  of  two  of  his  superiors  who,  for 
some  mysterious  reason,  are  eager  to  return 
home.  On  his  arrival  the  heroine  appears,  and 
there  follows  shortly  an  attempt  on  his  life,  the 
first  one  of  many  which  beset  his  trail.  The  plot 
thickens  and  the  action  is  of  the  galloping  order 
to  the  end.  Unlike  most  novels,  in  which  the 
hero  masters  every  situation,  in  this  one  he  is 
no  match  for  the  mysterious  agencies  of  destruc¬ 
tion  that  work  against  him.  It  is  a  rather  ordi¬ 
nary  story,  with  a  flash  here  and  there  of  good 
reading. 


Women’s  Fishing  Club. 

Navarre,  south  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  boasts 
of  a  Suffragette  Izaak  Walton  Club.  As  its 
name  would  imply,  women  only  are  admitted 
to  membership. 

The  object  of  the  club  is  to  promote  the  in¬ 
nocent  and  interesting  sport  of  fishing,  and  the 


member  who  catches  the  most  fish  in  a  single 
summer  is  president  of  the  club  during  the 
winter.  In  that  way  the  fish  cast  the  votes. 

The  contest  was  close  this  fall,  with  Mrs. 
Nathan  Watts  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mercier  in  the 
lead.  They  decided  on  a  fishing  excursion  to 
decide  the  question.  They  stood  all  day  on  the 
bridge  across  the  Tuscarawas  River  south  of 
the  village  and  the  fish  bit  hungrily.  When  they 
went  home  each  had  a  long  string. 

“Surely  this  will  decide  it,”  said  Mrs.  Watts 
to  Mrs.  Mercier. 

“It  certainly  ought  to,”  said  Mrs.  Mercier. 

Scales  were  brought  and  the  fish  counted. 
The  whole  catch  weighed  40  pounds  and  each 
had  caught  thirty-five  fish. 

“It’s  a  tie  vote,”  they  said  in  unison. 

“We’ll  both  be  president,”  suggested  Mrs. 
Watts.  And  so  it  was  agreed. — Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


What’s  the  use?  Here  have  we  been,  for 
years  and  years,  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
getting  the  greatest  amount  of  sustenance  and 
comfort  while  in  the  backwoods  from  the  least 
possible  outfit  of  grub  and  camp  plunder.  And 
now  comes  the  president  of  the  Canadian  camp, 
with  the  suggestion  that  food  is  'unnecessary. 
Read  what  he  said  in  the  Times  when  people 
were  worrying  lest  balloonists  Hawley  and  Post 
should  starve  in  “the  Canadian  wilderness”  : 

“Dr.  John  Warren  Achron,  the  ‘Woodser,’ 
of  Boston,  hiked  his  pack  by  trail  twenty-five 
miles  a  day  for  four  weeks  without  partaking 
of  a  morsel  of  food.” 

Pie  mentioned  another  case  of  a  sportsman 
we  all  know  who,  he  said,  “on  one  of  his  ex¬ 
peditions  to  Labrador,  lasting  several  months, 
took  but  a  day’s  rations  and  returned  in  prime 
condition.” 

No  doubt  he  inferred  that  these  men  lived 
on  the  game  and  fish  and  other  edibles  any 
woodsman  can  find,  but  he  did  not  say  so.  The 
facts  are  that  Messrs.  Post  and  Idawley  experi¬ 
enced  no  hardships,  but  only  the  discomforts  in¬ 
cident  to  a  tramp  through  the  woods  without 
being  prepared  for  it.  They  were  not  far  from 
camps  and  woodsmen  at  any  time,  and  might 
have  remained  in  the  region  ten  times  as  long 
without  undergoing  real  hardship. 

H*  *1* 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  despite  every  pre¬ 
caution,  a  goodly  number  of  persons  are  drowned 
every  summer  at  the  seaside  resorts,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  test  the  Indian  method  of 
.saving  life.  This  consists  in  attaching  ropes  to 
an  elephant’s  harness  and  the  elephant,  trained 
to  the  work,  swims  about  among  the  bathers,  the 
ropes  trailing  behind.  At  any  rate  it  is  said  that 
during  a  sudden  rise  in  the  Ganges  River  an 
elephant  accoutred  as  described  above  saved 
1,000  pilgrims  who  were  bathing  in  the  river, 
and  who,  it  seems,  had  been  marooned  on  a 
sandbar  far  from  shore.  Grizzly  King. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

C.  Ledyard  Blair,  who  for  two  years  has 
been  vice-commodore  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.. 
will  next  season  be  senior  officer  of  that  club. 
Commodore  Arthur  Curtiss  James,  who  has 
served  for  two  years,  declined  a  renomination. 
Vice-Commodore  Blair  is  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman  and  he  will  work  hard  in  the  club’s 
interests.  Rear-Commodore  Dallas  B.  .Pratt 
is  to  be  made  vice-commodore  and  George  F. 
Baker,  Jr.,  will  succeed  him  as  rear-commodore. 
There  are  a  few  changes  on  the  committees,  the 
chief  of  which  is  on  the  regatta  committee.  H. 
de  B.  Parsons  will  again  be  chairman  and  his 
assistants  will  be  C.  Sherman  Hoyt  and  L. 
Vaughn  Clark.  Ernest  E.  Lorillard,  who  has 
been  an  indefatigable  worker  on  the  committee 
for  some  years,  retires.  The  ticket  which  will 
be  elected  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  next 
month  is  as  follows: 

Commodore— C.  Ledyard  Blair,  steamer  Del¬ 
aware. 

Vice-Commodore — Dallas  B.  Pratt,  schooner 
Sea  Fox. 

Rear-Commodore — George  F.  Baker,  Jr., 
steamer  Viking. 

Secretary — George  A.  Cormack. 

Treasurer — Tarrant  Putnam. 

Regatta  Committee — H.  de  B.  Parsons,  C. 
Sherman  Hoyt,  L.  Vaughn  Clark. 

Measurer — William  Hallock. 

House  Committee — Thomas  A.  Bronson, 
George  A.  Freeman,  Lieut.  William  P.  Cronan, 
U.  S.  N. 

Committee  on  Admissions — Henry  C.  Ward, 
Albert  V.  de  Goicouria,,  Henry  T.  Sloane,  New¬ 
berry  D.  Thorne,  W.  B.  Duncan,  Jr. 

Library  Committee — James  A.  Metcalf, 
Charles  W.  Lee.  Richard  T.  Wainwright. 

Model  Committee — James  D.  Sparkman,  Al¬ 
bert  Bradlee  Hunt,  Paul  E.  Stevenson. 

Committee  on  Club  Stations  and  Anchorages 
— Station  No.  i,  Stapleton,  Robert  E.  Tod;  No. 
2,  East  Twenty-third  street,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.; 
No.  3,  West  Eighty-first  street,  Brayton  Ives; 
No.  4,  New  London,  Vernon  C.  Brown;  No.  5, 
Shelter  Island,  Charles  Lane  Poor;  No.  6,  New¬ 
port,  Maximilian  Agassiz;  No.  7,  Vineyard 
Haven,  Alfred  C.  Harrison;  No.  9,  Ardsley, 
Franklin  Q.  Brown;  No.  10,  Glen  Cove,  J. 
Harvey  Ladew. 

Nominating  Committee — R.  P.  Doremus, 
Chairman;  J.  P.  Morgan,  L.  C.  Ledyard,  F.  G. 
Bourne,  S.  Wainwright,  F.  H.  Von  Stade, 
Daniel  Appleton,  Wilson  Marshall,  N.  D. 
Thorne,  W.  B.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

Just  now  with  the  past  season  only  a  few 
weeks  closed  and  still  a  long  time  before  yachts¬ 
men  will  be  afloat  again,  the  outlook  for  some 
brilliant  racing  next  year  is  most  pleasing.  It 
was  not  at  all  gratifying  to  American  yachts¬ 
men  that  the  sport  in  foreign  waters  should 
have  been  boomed  through  the  successes  of  an 
American  schooner,  even  if  that  vessel  did 
bring  more  honors  to  the  American  yachtsman. 
There  were  many  who  would  have  been  better 
pleased  had  A.  S.  Cochran  remained  at  home 
and  raced  here,  and  those  yachtsmen  feel  to¬ 
ward  Mr.  Cochran  just  as  the  British  yachts¬ 
men  did  toward  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  when  he 
persisted  in  coming. here  to  race  when  his  yacht 
at  home  would  have  done  so  much  for  the 
sport.  Now  comes  the  news  that  Westward  is 
to  come  home  and  race  here.  This  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  by  friends  of  Mr.  Cochran  who 
say  that  the  yachts  will  winter  at  Southampton 
and  be  brought  here  early  in  the  spring  to 
meet  all  comers  in  her  class.  Captain  Charles 
Barr  is  now  at  Southampton  looking  after  the 
yacht,  and  he  is  to  have  charge  again  next  sea¬ 
son. 

Westward  will  find  some  fast  yachts  to  sail 
against  here,  and  among  them  will  be  some  new 


vessels.  The  new  schooner  building  for 
William  E.  Iselin  at  Lawley’s,  from  designs  by 

A.  Cary  Smith  &  Ferris,  will  be  ready  and  is 
to  race.  A  new  yacht  is  to  be  built  by  Herres¬ 
hoff  for  Morton  F.  Plant.  Elmina  will  be  in 
commission  and  will  be  sailed  by  Capt.  Dennis 
for  F.  F.  Brewster.  J.  Rogers  Maxwell  hopes 
to  have  his  yacht  Queen  racing  again,  and 
Harry  L.  Maxwell  will  be  at  the  helm,  and  then 
there  is  the  new  schooner  building  for  Robert 
E.  Tod.  This  last  will  not  be  in  the  same  class 
as  Westward  and  Queen,  but  when  the  yachts 
sail  for  the  Astor,  King’s  and  other  big 
trophies  they  will  meet  in  one  class,  and  the 
races  should  be  intensely  interesting. 

What  will  make  the  racing  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  is  that  Westward  was  built  to 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  British  rule, 
while  the  others  are  fitted  to  the  American  rule, 
and  students  will  be  able  to  study  the  workings 
of  these  two  rules  and  find  out  which  is  the 
better. 

Of  course  this  determination  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Cochran  to  race  at  home  will  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  British  yachtsmen,  particularly  as 
a  yacht  is  now  being  built  there  to  race  against 
Westward.  Why  don’t  the  owner  of  that  yacht 
pay  a  visit  to  these  waters  and  try  to  beat 
Westward  and  other  vessel  in  their  horpe  waters 
as  Westward  did  this  year?  A  visitor  here 
would  find  all  the  racing  he  wanted  and  over 
courses  where  the  yachts  could  be  thoroughly 
tested  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and  weather. 

Referring  to  the  new  British  schooner,  the 
Yachting  World  says:  “When  the  American 
schooner  Westward  was  laid  up  in  Britain  at 
the  close  of  the  season’s  racing  it  was  read¬ 
ily  admitted  that  her  performances  in  her 
maiden  season  showed  the  most  remarkable 
form  and  the  greatest  advance  in  one  type  of 
racer  that  has  been  seen  for  many  years.  It 
was  pointed  out  also  that  with  the  America’s 
Cup  contest  lying  dormant  and  with  little  hope 
of  revival,  the  yachting  rivalry  between  this 
country  and  America  would  best  be  carried  on 
by  transferring  it  to  the  class  of  racing  schoon¬ 
ers  and  by  taking  steps  to  provide  more  fitting 
opposition  for  Westward  before  the  opening  of 
another  season. 

“So  marvelously  fine  had  been  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  Herreshoff  flyer  that  some  of 
her  admirers  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
possibility  of  finding  a  British  owner  and  de¬ 
signer  willing  to  undertake  the  attempt  to  lower 
her  colors.  There  will  therefore  be  added  in¬ 
terest  in  the  announcement  that  the  man  has 
come  forward  in  the  person  of  an  owner  who 
has  been  long  enough  in  the  sport  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  task.  He  has  gone  to  Mr.  William 
Fife  for  the  vessel  with  which  he  will  meet  the 
formidable  American. 

“There  will  be  no  concession  to  the  cruising 
element  in  the  new  vessel  beyond  what  is  de¬ 
manded  by  the  rule  of  rating.  She  has  been 
designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  lowering 
the  colors  of  the  American,  or  at  least  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fair  and  sporting  attempt  to  go  a  point 
or  two  better  than  the  very  high  standard  of 
schooner  racing  which  the  American  designer 
set  up  in  the  production  of  Westward,  and  all 
other  considerations  will  be  held  subservient  to 
the  production  of  a  vessel  worthy  to  uphold  the 
reputation  of  this  country  in  the  racing  arena. 

“The  great  size  of  the  vessel,  and  possibly 
also  the  material  of  which  the  hull  will  be  con¬ 
structed,  make  it  difficult  to  work  at  Fairlie, 
and  arrangements  are  accordingly  afoot  with 
a  view  of  having  the  actual  work  done  at  Dum¬ 
barton  under  the  eye  of  the  designer.” 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


End  of  Gloriana. 

The  famous  46-footer  Gloriana,  the  first  of 
the  type  with  the  spoon  bow,  has  been  broken 
up.  She  was  a  great  vessel  in  her  day  and 
caused  a  radical  change  in  the  model  of  the 
modern  racing  yacht.  She  made  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1891,  having  been  built  by  Herres¬ 
hoff  for  former  Commodore ,  E.  D.  Morgan. 
That  season  saw  a  fine  class  of  46-footers.  The 
new  boats  were:  Mineola,  designed  by  Burgess 
for  August  Belmont;  Oweene,  designed  by 
Burgess  for  A.  B.  Turner,  of  Boston;  Sayonara, 
designed  by  Burgess  for  Bayard  Thayer,  of 
Boston;  Ilderim,  designed  by  Burgess  for  Cor¬ 
nelius  Vanderbilt;  Alborak,  designed  by  John 

B.  Paine,  of  Boston,  for  himself;  Nautilus,  de¬ 
signed  by  Wintringham  for  J.  Rogers  Maxwell; 
Barbara,  designed  by  Fife  for  C.  H.  W.  Foster, 
and  Gloriana.  These  boats  were  built  to  the 
old  rule  of  sail  area  plus  waterline  length,  di¬ 
vided  by  two,  and  all  except  Gloriana  were 
of  the  old  type,  with  clipper  bows  and 
moderate  form.  Gloriana  was  71  feet  over 
all,  46  feet  waterline,  13  feet  2  inches  beam 
and  10  feet  4  inches  draft.  She  spread  4,200 
square  feet  of  canvas.  In  addition  to  the 
new  boats  there  were  out  that  year  the  40- 
footer  Gossoon  sailed  by  the  Adams  Brothers, 
Jessica  owned  by  J.  M.  Macdonough,  and  Uvira 
owned  by  F.  C.  D.  Sands.  Gloriana  went 
through  the  season  without  a  defeat.  She 
started  in  eight  races  and  won  all. 

The  next  season  Herreshoff  turned  out  Wasp 
for  Archibald  Rogers,  and  Wasp  defeated 
Gloriana  as  easily  as  she  had  defeated  the 
others.  Gloriana  changed  owners  several  times 
and  was  last  the  property  of  Gordon  Abbott, 
who  in  1908  was  commodore  of  the  Eastern  Y. 

C.  That  summer  the  yacht  ran  on  a  rock  while 
racing,  and  when  hauled  out  was  found  to  be 
severely  strained  and  her  lead  keel  was  badly 
gouged  and  bent.  Of  all  that  fine  class  of  rac¬ 
ing  yachts,  Oweene  and  Sayonara  are  the  only 
ones  left  in  active  use.  Both  are  now  yawls, 
but  their  lead  keels  have  been  removed.  That 
of  the  Oweene  was  taken  off  in  1907  and  of 
Sayonara  in  1908.  Others,  including  Wasp, 
have  gone  to  the  junk  heap. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  usually  laid  Gloriana  up  at 
Lawleys,  and  last  month  the  yacht  was  placed 
there  as  usual,  but  toward  the  ejid  of  the  month 
workmen  began  to  tear  out  the  inside  of  the 
vessel  and  her  lead  keel  will  soon  be  cut  up  and 
sold. 


Yachting  on  the  Pacific. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  yachting  season  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  at  an 
end,  for  the  club  events  are  all  over  and  most 
of  the  boats  are  now  in  winter  quarters.  Both 
the  San  Francisco  and  Corinthian  yacht  clubs 
have  held  their  closing  exercises,  the  latter  hav- 
the  customary  jinks.  A  few  craft  will  hold 
forth  all  winter  on  the  bay  and  some  fine  sail¬ 
ing  will  be  enjoyed  as  soon  as  the  rains  come 
to  clear  away  the  atmosphere,  but  from  now 
on  there  will  be  no  racing.  Next  season  there 
will  be  a  number  of  changes  made  in  some  of 
the  prominent  events,  chief  of  which  will  be  a 
change  in  the  date  of  the  race  around  the  Far- 
allones.  This  race  demands  a  strong  breeze  to 
enable  the  yachts  to  finish  the  course  within 
the  specified  time  and  has  been  in  the  nature  of 
a  failure  during  the  past  two  years.  Next  year 
it  will  be  made  an  early  event,  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  it  will  become  a  very  popular  one. 
During  the  coming  winter  a  number  of  club 
houses  will  be  erected  by  yacht  clubs  about  the 
bay,  and  next  season  will  be  a  very  active  one 
with  at  least  one  new  club  in  the  field,  the  San 
Rafael  Y.  C. 


Nov.  19,  1910.] 
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How  We  Cruised  to  the  A.  Y.  P.  and  Back 

H.  C.  Nixon  and  two  boys  tells  of  a  cruise 
they  made  to  Seattle  last  yea  ,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Yachtsman.  It  is  retold  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  I  may 
premise  that  A.  Y.  P.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
“Alas!  poor  Yorick”;  but  merely  signifies  the 
great  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exhibition  which 
was  held  in  Seattle  in  the  summer  of  1909. 

It  proved  to  be  most  interesting  and  success¬ 
ful;  and  as  we  happen  to  be  separated  from 
Seattle  by  about  200  miles  of  perfectly  ideal 
waters  for  cruising,  I  determined  to  go  thither 
by  boat. 

The  crew  consisted  of  self  and  two  boys — one 
19,  the  other  15.  The  elder  is  the  engineer,  as 
well  as  doing  practically  all  the  cooking;  and 
our  absolute  freedom  from  breakdowns  either  in 
the  culinary  or  machinery  departments  attested 
his  care  and  competence  in  both. 

The  craft,  yclept  the  Mowitz,  is  of  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  type;  but  after  living  on  her  for 
more  than  three  years,  winter  and  summer, 
have  found  her  eminently  suitable  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevail  here.  She  is  of  the  scow 
or  barge  type,  flat-bottomed,  with  three  heavy 
keels,  having  a  propeller  on  each  of  the  side 
ones,  the  shoal  draft  (4  feet  6  inches)  prac¬ 
tically  necessitating  twin  engines  to  get  suf¬ 
ficient  power  and  yet  have  the  propellers  deep 
enough.  She  is  55  feet  over  all,  and  17  feet 
beam,  and  a  somewhat  barn-like  structure 
covers  all  except  a  small  deck  aft  and  a  larger 
one  forward.  Although  fairly  large  and  heavy, 
the  normal  crew  of  two,  all  told,  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  handling  her;  the  ground  gear  being 
of  course  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work,  as  we 
have  no  steam  capstan,  but  have  to  break  out 
and  hoist  with  the  Armstrong  machine.  I  use 
a  heavy  chain  and  comparatively  light  “Sim¬ 
plex”  stockless,  which  I  have  had  for  ten 
years  and  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  ever 
used.  The  capstan  is  an  American  one,  geared, 
and  very  simple  and  powerful.  Some  of  the 
English  ones,  with  exposed  gearing,  would  give 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  here  in  winter,  as  at 
times,  with  a  gale  and  zero  temperature,  a  foot 
or  so  of  slush  and  snow  will  suddenly  turn  to 
the  consistency  of  marble;  and  then  well  en¬ 
closed  gears  and  old-fashioned  “simple  life” 
capstan  bars  are  the  only  efficient  implements. 

However,  no  thought  of  snow  or  ice  troubled 
us  on  the  present  trip,  as  we  left  Denman  Island 
on  June  22,  and  ran  down  to  Deep  Bay  for  the 
night.  This  is  a  very  snug  and  typical  anchor¬ 
age,  near  the  mouth  of  Baynes  Sound — a  har¬ 
bor  within  a  harbor— -and  much  resorted  to  by 
tow-boats  and  small  craft  in  rough  weather,  as 
there  is  no  other  shelter  for  thirty  miles  down 
the  coast,  which  is  exposed  to  the  sea  from  the 
whole  gulf  of  Georgia.  Like  almost  all  the 
anchorages  in  this  country,  the  water  is  pretty 
deep  right  up  to  the  edge  of  flats  which  dry  at 
low  water,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  much 
less  than  10  fathoms  without  tailing  too  close. 

At  the  heads  of  the  great  “fiords,”  or  inlets, 
which  abound  up  the  coast,  the  water  some¬ 
times  shoals  from  40  fathoms  to  two  or  three 
in  a  few  yards  distance,  and  then  the  mud  and 
sand  flats  may  extend  for  miles;  hence  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  boat  that  can  easily  beach.  In 
Deep  Bay  conditions  are  very  fair,  and  we 
anchored  all  right  in  about  8  fathoms,  and 
settled  up  stores,  etc.,  for  the  trip.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  there  were  not 
many  booms  of  logs  in  the  way.  In  rough 
weather  tugs  often  lie,  when  taking  temporary 
shelter,  with  their  booms  tailing  behind,  and  a 
more  unpleasant  customer  cannot  be  imagined 
than  one  of  them  bumping  alongside  or,  worse 
still,  sweeping  across  one.  These  booms  are 
sometimes  1,200  feet  to  as  much  as  1,800  feet 
long,  and  70  to  80  wide,  consisting  of  enormous 
logs  made  up  inside  “boom-sticks”  and  “swift- 
ers,”  all  secured  together  by  one-inch  chains. 
They  are  nearly  all  red  fir  (so-called  Oregon  fir) 
and  cedar,  and  many  of  the  individual  logs  are 
more  than  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
draw  6  feet  of  water— so  they  constitute  a  pretty 
substantial  obstruction. 

The  next  morning  (June  23)  we  started  for 


Nanaimo,  with  a  light,  fair  wind,  and  passing 
Yellow  Rock  light  were  soon  in  the  gulf.  There 
is  a  very  good  lighthouse  here  and  a  fog  siren 
worked  by  a  gasoline  engine.  There  are  two 
range  lights  for  entering  Baynes  Sound,  up 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  ot  heavy  traffic,  on. 
account  of  the  coal  mines  there.  Holt’s  blue 
funnel  liners,  the  Australian  boats,  and  many 
large  “tramps”  are  continually  passing,  besides 
the  local  trade,  which  is  considerable.  On  Den¬ 
man  Island,  which  forms  one  side  of  Baynes 
Sound,  are  two  saw  mills,  a  large  quarry  and 
many  farms  or  “ranches,”  as  they  are  called 
here.  In  spite  of  all  this  stir,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  deer  on  the  island,  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  when  the  light-keeper  was  putting  out  the 
lights  he  saw  no  less  than  four  swimming 
straight  for  his  house. 

When  we  were  about  six  miles  down  the  gulf 
we  saw  a  man-o’-war  coming  up  behind,  which 
proved  to  be  H.M.S.  Algerine,  one  of  the  small 
gun  boats  stationed  here.  As  they  passed  they 
ran  up  a  signal,  but  as  I  had  not  the  new  signal 
book  nor  the  new  flags,  it  was  no  good  to  us. 
They  evidently  wanted  to  speak,  and  thought 
our  not  answering  implied  that  we  thought  they 
were  using  our  private  code,  so  they  ran  up 
the  commercial  code  pennant  to  make  sure,  but 
of  course  it  was  all  the  same  to  us.  Shortly 
afterward  we  met  the  Hon.  James  Dunsmuir’s 
fine  yacht  the  Dolaura,  a  very  nice  vessel,  built 
in  Scotland  quite  recentlv.  The  gulf  here  is 
fairly  wide;  on  the  starboard  hand  we  skirt  the 
shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  passing  Qualicum, 
Englishman's  River,  French  Creek  and  Beaver 
Creek — none  of  them  fit  to  anchor  in — and  on 
the  other  side  are  Hornby,  Texada  and  Lasqueti 
Islands,  with  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia 
in  the  distance  beyond.  We  soon  made  the 
Ballinacs,  two  small  islands,  with  another  light¬ 
house,  and  then  passing  Nanoose  Bay  came  into 
Departure  Bay  and  Nanaimo.  Here  we  steamed 
right  into  a  small  floating  wharf  and  tied  up, 
only  about  50  yards  from  shore,  in  perfect 
shelter.  Nanaimo  is  a  very  prettily-situated 
little  town,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  in  which 
there  is  generally  a  good  deal  of  shipping  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  coal  mines  here.  These  are  about 
the  oldest  in  British  Columbia,  and  furnished  a 
large  amount  of  bituminous  coat  of  very  fair 
steaming  quality.  It  is  only  about  35  miles 
from  Vancouver,  and  only  22  of  that  is  open 
water,  while  nearly  all  the  way  to  Victoria 
(about  60  miles)  affords  fine  calm  stretches  af 
perfectly  sheltered  water  among  numerous 
islands;  so,  needless  to  say,  the  ubiquitous 
motor  boat  abounds.  In  fact,  from  this  to 
Seattle  we  were  hardly  ever  clear  of  either  the 
sight,  sound,  or  smell  of  one  or  more  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  There  is  a  flourishing  herring 
fishery  here  in  the  winter,  mostly  run  by  Jap¬ 
anese,  who  largely  use  motors  in  their  fishing 
boats.  They  like  simple  engines — as  one  of 
them  said  to  me,  he  did  not  want  one  with  “too 
much  think”  about  it. 

The  next  day,  June  24,  we  left  in  time  to  get 
fairly  slack  water  at  Dodd’s  Narrows,  about  five 
miles  from  Nanaimo.  The  passage  here  is  only 
about  100  feet  wide  in  one  place,  and  the  tide 
rushes  through  at  about  9  knots;  but  as  it  is  a 
straight  shoot  there  are  few  heavy  overfalls  or 
whirlpools.  Some  fairly  large  vessels  use  it, 
and  many  tugs  with  scows  and  even  booms; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  have  slack  water  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  it  safely.  We  got  through  nicely  and 
found  it  a  little  rough  on  the  other  side,  as  it 
was  blowing  a  strong  S.E.  gale,  and  heavy  rain. 
But  one  is  so  well  protected  by  the  numerous 
islands  that  there  is  no  drift  for  a  really  heavy 
sea  to  get  up  in;  although  in  the  longer  reaches 
it  gets  nasty  for  small  craft,  especially  against 
the  tide.  This  is  when  the  comfort  of  steam 
comes  in,  as  we  can  sit  in  the  pilot  house  look¬ 
ing  at  the  rain  beating  in  the  windows,  and  the 
angry  whitecaps  rolling  up  against  us  from  the 
narrow  horizon  shut  in  by  mist  and  spray  a 
few  miles  ahead.  The  boiler  keeps  our  house 
dry  and  warm;  and  the  little  engines,  working 
as  sweetly  and  quietly  as  sewing  machines,  drive 
the  old  boat  along  with  very  little  reduction  in 
speed.  We  soon  passed  the  reefs  at  the  head 
of  Thetis  Island  (where  the  Maimi  was  wrecked 


with  over  4,000  tons  of  coal),  and  then  opened 
up  the  long  drift  of  Trincomalie  Channel,  25  or 
30  miles  long,  up  which  we  got  the  full  force  of 
the  wind.  However,  we  soon  pushed  down  it 
as  far  as  Montagu  Harbor,  where  we  decided 
to  anchor  for  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday. 
This  is  another  perfect  anchorage,  quite  land¬ 
locked  and  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  not  too 
deep.  It  is  on  Galliano  Island,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  land,  wooded  to  the  water’s 
edge,  with  little  bays  and  beaches  of  white  sand 
alternating  with  its  otherwise  rocky  shores.  As 
it  cleared  up  in  the  evening,  we  went  ashore 
and  got  some  wood  for  fuel.  All  the  beaches 
and  shores  here  are  covered  with  all  sorts  of 
drift  wood,  and  it  is  generally  an  easy  matter 
to  load  up  in  a  short  time.  We  carry  saws  and 
axes,  but  only  in  deep  snow  in  winter  have  to 
use  them  much,  as  the  furnace  takes  wood  over 
five  feet  long.  This  again  is  a  great  advantage 
over  gasolene — as  wood  and  water  are  the  two 
things  one  can  get  everywhere  in  this  country 
for  nothing.  Sunday  was  a  lovely  day  and  we 
“loafed”  around,  catching  a  few  cod  and  having 
a  talk  with  an  “old-timer”  who  has  a  ranch 
here.  There  are  a  good  many  blue  grouse  and 
some  deer  on  the  island,  but  of  course  we  did 
not  bother  them  at  this  time  of  year.  There  are 
also  swarms  of  mosquitoes — in  fact,  more  than 
I  have  ever  seen  (or  felt)  anywhere  else;  for 
as  a  rule,  the  whole  coast  is  quite  free  of  them 
away  from  the  large  rivers. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  we  started  early  and 
had  a  most  lovely  day.  The  sea  was  like  a  look¬ 
ing-glass  and  the  air  clear.  We  steamed  down 
Plumper  Sound,  and  soon  afterward  crossed  the 
imaginary  line  and  got  into  foreign  waters,  in 
“Uncle  Sam’s”  territory.  On  the  starboard 
hand  were  Stuart  Island  and  San  Juan,  and,  to 
port,  Tumbo  Island  and  the  last  of  the  British 
Columbia  lighthouse,  Waldron  Island  and  Or- 
cas  Island  and  its  high  mountain  rising  ahead. 
Just  after  passing  the  town  and  salmon  fishing 
station  at  San  Juan  we  turned  to  port  around 
the  north  end  of  Lopez  Island  and  anchored 
in  Shoal  Bay.  The  salmon  fishing  was  in  full 
swing,  and  in  every  direction  we  could  see  the 
long  lines  of  traps,  in  which  tens  and  even  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  are  caught  in  a  day.  Count¬ 
less  gasolene  boats,  some  very  large  and  power¬ 
ful,  and  a  few  steamers  are  engaged  carrying 
the  fish  from  the  traps  to  the  canneries.  All 
these  fish  are  making  for  the  great  Frazer  River 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line,  but  pay  heavy 
toll  on  the  journey  to  the  enterprising  Amer¬ 
icans,  who  secure  by  far  the  greater  number, 
owing  to  the  deadly  and  wholesale  traps.  These 
are  prohibited  on  the  Canadian  side,  at  the 
Frazer,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  long  and 
strictly-enforced  “close  time”  each  week,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  weekly  close  time  is 
shorter  and  is  often  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.  Besides,  the  Can¬ 
adian  Government  supports  many  fish  hatch¬ 
eries  on  the  river  and  annually  .turns  out  mil¬ 
lions  of  young  salmon.  However,  there  is  soon 
to  be  an  international  agreement  on  the  whole 
subject,  to  insure  the  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  the  next  day  was  wet  and  threatening  and 
I  did  not  want  to  chance  the  entrance  of  De¬ 
ception  Pass  in  bad  weather,  we  stayed  in  Shoal 
Bay  and  had  a  look  round  Lopez  Island.  But 
on  the  28th  we  started.  Passing  between  De¬ 
catur  and  Blakeley  islands,  we  steamed  down 
Rosario  Channel  and  looked  for  the  pass.  I 
had  never  been  here  before  and  my  chart  was 
a  very  small  scale  one  and  of  exceedingly 
ancient  date.  In  fact,  all  the  way  down  to 
Seattle  it  was  quite  interesting  to  note  the 
numerous  towns,  or,  as  they  call  them  all  here, 
“cities,”  railways,  etc.,  which  were  everywhere 
in  sight,  but  not  one  on  the  chart!  After  hunt¬ 
ing  around  the  only  likely  opening,  we  saw  in 
the  rocks,  we  noticed  a  gasolene  launch  or  two 
coming  out,  and  then  made  out  a  tug,  the  Mary 
D.  Hume  (nationality  obvious),  with  logs, 
dodging  on  and  off,  waiting  for  tide.  This 
looked  bad  for  us,  as  we  wanted  a  fair  tide  or 
slack  water  through,  but  we  thought  we  would 
try  it  anyway.  We  looked  for  the  entrance  to 
be  marked  by  a  lighthouse,  as  a  light  was 
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marked  there  on  the  chart,  but  could  not  see 
any,  until  we  discovered  a  common  or  barn 
lantern  and  ti  pole  to  hang  it  on!  This  was  the 
lighthouse  all  right,  so  we  pushed  on  and,  al¬ 
though  the  tide  was  pretty  hot  and  foul,  we 
managed  to  shove  through.  We  noticed  that 
all  the  lights  and  beacons,  etc.,  were  far  superior 
on  the  Canadian  side.  In  fact,  it  put  me  m 
mind  of  what  it  used  to  be  (I  don’t  know 
whether  things  are  different  now)  when  cross¬ 
ing  from  the  French  coast  to  the  English  side 
or  from  the  splendid  lights  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Ireland  to  the  Clyde  and  Hielands. 

After  passing  through  Deception  Pass  there 
is  a  long  stretch  of  smooth  and  shallow  water, 
bordered  by  equally  low  land.  In  fact,  the 
towns  are  almost  out  of  sight,  and  railways  and 
roads  run  for  miles  on  rows  of  piles.  We  did 
not  want  to  negotiate  this  at  night,  and  as  we 
were  in  the  pleasing  situation  of  being  always  in 
soundings  and  smooth  water,  we  simply  turned 
in  a  little  toward  Whidby  Island  and  anchored 
in  about  four  fathoms,  near  a  sort  of  fishing 
camp.  During  the  night  the  tug  an'd  boom 
passed  down  outside  of  11s,  and  toward  morn¬ 
ing  our  dogs  started  such  a  fearful  uproar  on 
deck  that  we  all  turned  out,  only  to  find  that  a 
Swede  fisherman  had  got  his  salmon  net  foul 
to  our  cable.  We  soon  got  it  clear  and  he  made 
off  in  his  gasolene  boat,  and  we  started  soon 
afterward  and  had  a  lovely  run  to  Seattle.  It 
was  almost  too  fine,  as  the  smoke  from  the 
numerous  towns  and  sawmills  was  rather  thick, 
necessitating  compass  courses  in  some  places. 
It  was  clear  enough  off  Seattle,  and  first  we 
tried  tying  up  at  one  of  the  wharves  or  “docks” 
in  the  town,  but  found  that  position  quite  un¬ 
tenable  owing  to  the  wash  from  the  numerous 
large  and  powerful  steamers.  We  then  tried 
West  Seattle,  where  the  yacht  club  is,  but  the 
water  is  practically  too  deep  to  anchor,  and  as 
I  knew  nobody  there,  'did  not  like  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  club  buoys.  Afterward  they  told 
me  I  should  have  done  that  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and,  in  fact,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  us 
by  the  club. 

However,  after  hanging  on  and  dodging 
around  a  little,  we  decided  to  run  across  to  Pt. 
Blakeley,  just  opposite,  where  we  found  a  de¬ 
lightful  and  quiet  anchorage,  and  found  that  a 
steamer  would  take  11s  into  Seattle  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  less  than  an  hour.  We  went  to  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  (two  of  11s)  the  next  day — of  which 
more  anon — and  also  to  West  Seattle,  where  we 
were  very  kindly  received  at  the  club  and  shown 
a  buoy  we  could'  lie  at.  Accordingly  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  brought  the  steamer  across  and  tied  up 
there  for  the  remainder  of  the  time  we  stayed 
in  Seattle.  There  were  same  very  nice  vessels 
among  the  fleet — in  fact,  in  fittings  and  general 
finish  they  are  far  ahead  of  those  on  our  side. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions — but  as  a  rule 
this  is  the  case.  But  then  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  facilities  on  the  American  side 
for  obtaining  materials  and  fittings  are  much 
greater  than  we  have  as  yet;  although  things 
are  improving  in  Vancouver  in  that  way  very 
rapidly.  One  of  the  nicest  boats  of  her  class— 
a  raised  deck  cruising  launch — is  the  Lydia, 
and  she  was  brought  in  toto  from  New  York. 
Still,  most  of  the  vessels  are  far  from  being 
what  we  would  call  “yachts”  at  home.  I  was 
speaking  to  two  of  the  “skippers” — one  a  Welsh 
man,  the  other  a  London  river  man,  originally 
— and  they  agreed  there  was  quite  a  contrast. 
The  racing  (sic)  also,  as  in  Vancouver,  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  on  a  very  crude  basis  as  regards 
measurement  rules.  So  long  as  there  is  a  race, 
and  the  newspapers  can  print  some  dreadful 
rubbish  about  it,  nobody  seems  very  particular 
as  to  what  rule  it  is  sailed  under.  The  best 
sport  obtains  naturally  in  the  handicaps,  pure 
and  simple.  This  year,  however,  the  thing  is 
probably  going  to  be  put  on  a  better  footing, 
as  all  the  clubs  on  both  sides  are  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  on  which  measurement  rule  to  adopt  and 
stick  to.  The  rather  elaborate  flag  etiquette  is 
also  very  noticeable,  there  being  various  pen¬ 
nants  to  denote  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  or  presence  of  the  owner  or  “Captain,” 
as  the  papers  here  invariably  dub  the  owner  of 
a  yacht. 


At  all  events,  they  made  11s  very  comfortable 
at  the  moorings,  and  as  there  is  a  half-hour 
ferry  into  Seattle,  we  used  to  go  over  in  the 
mornings,  spend  the  day  at  the  Exhibition,  and 
return  in  the  evening. 

And  now,  as  to  the  Exhibition  itself.  The 
last  I  had  seen  were  the  great  “Shipperies”  at 
Liverpool  and  the  Manchester  Exhibition — I 
don’t  know  how  many  years  ago!  so  cannot 
judge  by  comparison  with  any  modern  show. 
Still  it  seemed  very  good  indeed — especially  the 
grounds,  buildings  and  gardens,  which  were 
beautifully  laid  out  and  well  attended  to. 

Of  course  there  is  rather  a  mixture  of  every 
kind  of  architecture — from  French  Rennaissance 
and  gardens  modelled  after  the  parks  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  the  California  building  in  Spanish 
mission  style,  to  the  various  “freak”  affairs  in 
the  “Pay  Streak,”  as  the  amusement  section  is 
termed.  This  latter  is  a  mile  long,  and  is  well 
stocked  with  all  the  usual  noisy  and  would-be 
novel  attractions  generally  associated  with  such 
places,  spiced  with  some  Western  ingenuity. 
But  among  numerous  striking  and  attractive 
features,  the  forestry  building  appealed  more 
to  us  than  any  other.  It  is  the  largest  “log 
house”  in  the  world,  being  a  whole  city  block 
in  length,  all  made  of  rough  logs  with  the  bark 
on.  But  such  logs!  Along  the  front  is  a  per¬ 
gola  of  columns,  each  column  a  single,  clear 
log,  40  feet  high,  without  a  flaw  or  knot.  There 
are  hundreds  of  these  and  each  stick  contains 
6,000  feet  board  measure,  and  is  nearly  25  tons 
weight.  Inside  are  specimens  of  all  sorts  of 
timber  and  its  growth  and  manufacture.  .  Then, 
of  course,  the  exhibits  from  Alaska,  showing 
the  fishing  and  gold  mining  operations,  are  very 
fine.  A  large  iron  cage  filled  with  gold  nug¬ 
gets  and  “specimens”  seems  an  unfailing  center 
of  attraction.  Liberal  use  is  made  of  “moving 
picture”  displays,  so  a  very  realistic  impression 
is  given.  Judged  by  the  rest  of  the  “show,”  the 
marine  part  was  rather  feeble.  Apart  from  a 
fine  display  of  gasolene  engines  and  a  few 
models  scattered  here  and  there,  there  was 
practically  no  marine  machinery  exhibited,  ex¬ 
cept  one  small  set  in  the  Government  building. 
In  this  section,  in  fact,  was  the  only  nautical 
part — including  lights  and  signals  and  some  ex¬ 
hibits  from  the  U.  S.  Navy.  There  was  a  fine 
model  (working)  of  the  notorious  dry  dock, 
“Dewey.”  But,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  give  even  a  fair  general  idea  of  such  a  huge 
and  varied  exhibition  in  a  necessarily  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  our  trip;  suffice  it  to  say  we  had  splen¬ 
did  weather  and  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 

On  Thursday,  Aug.  5,  we  left  Seattle  about 
four  oclock  in  the  morning  to  catch  the  ebb, 
which  carried  up  past  Point  No  Point  fairly 
well,  but  from  Marrowstone  Point  past  Port 
Townsend  and  Partridge  Point,  it  runs  very 
strongly  and  gave  us  a  fine  lift.  We  came  back 
this  way  as  we  saw  more  of  the  places  and  the 
tides  suited  well,  for  after  passing  Smith’s 
Island  we  got  the  flood  with  us  at  Cattle  Point, 
on  San  Juan  Island,  and  had  it  with  us  until  we 
crossed  the  boundary  line  and  got  into  home 
waters  again.  We  put  into  Port  Browning  for 
the  night,  and  found  it  an  ideal  little  place. 
But  all  through  these  islands  there  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  bays  and  inlets  which  afford  perfect 
anchorage.  The  next  day  we  went  to  Boat 
Harbor,  where  we  waited  for  a  fair  tide  through 
Dodd’s  Narrows  to  Nanaimo,  practically  bring¬ 
ing  our  trip  to  a  most  successful  conclusion,  so 
far  as  the  “foreign”  part  of  it  was  concerned. 
However,  before  going  home,  we  ran  across  to 
Vancouver,  about  40  miles,  where  we  spent  a 
few  days  and  washed  out  our  boiler.  Thence 
we  went  to  False  Bay,  on  Lasqueti  Island, 
where  we  had  quite  a  strong  S.E.  blow,  but 
caught  some  fine  cod,  and  the  next  day  safely 
reached  our  moorings — all  well. 


At  Sea. 

He — It  was  blowing  hard  when  we  ran  out 
of  port. 

She — But  I  suppose  you  had  some  sherry  or 
something  to  go  on  with? — Cassell’s  Saturday 
Journal. 


Nantucket  as  a  Whaling  Port. 

It  was  in  1763  that  the  Nantucket  settlers  be¬ 
gan  to  fish  for  whales,  using  boats  from  the 
shore,  meeting  with  such  success  that,  a  few 
years  later,  small  villages  at  Siasconset  and 
Sesachacha  were  built;  also  fishing  stages  at 
various  points  on  the  shores.  About  1712  it  is 
recorded  that  small  vessels  began  making  whal¬ 
ing  voyages,  six  sloops  being  engaged  in  whal¬ 
ing.  The  white  population  in  1719  had  in¬ 
creased  to  721.  By  1730  twenty-five  whaling 
vessels  were  owned  at  Nantucket,  the  number 
steadily  increasing.  In  1772  the  first  sperm 
candle  factory  was  started.  This  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  what  developed  into  a  large  industry. 
As  an  example  of  a  successful  whaling  voyage, 
it  is  recorded  that  in  1830  the  ship  Sarah,  Capt. 
Frederick  Arthur,  arrived  after  a  voyage  of 
two  years  and  eleven  months,  bringing  3,497 
barrels  sperm  oil,  valued  at  $98,000,  the  largest 
amount  ever  brought  in. 

Toward  the  close  of  1774  there  were  150  sail 
of  vessels  in  the  whaling  service  belonging  here, 
the  greater  part  of  them  at  sea.  As  war  with 
England  seemed  inevitable,  the  owners  decided 
to  strip  and  haul  them  up  as  fast  as  they 
arrived,  rather  than  risk  their  capture  by  pri¬ 
vateers.  The  whaling  industry  was  paralyzed 
for  the  time,  the  community  suffering  severe 
hardship  in  consequence  of  the  war  and  its  re¬ 
sults.  Communication  with  the  mainland  be¬ 
ing  cut  off,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they 
obtained  necessary  supplies.  In  Macy’s  history 
it  is  stated  that  “In  1775  the  tonnage  owned  at 
Nantucket  was  about  14,867  tons.  During  the 
war  fifteen  vessels  were  lost  at  sea,  and  134 
captured;  total  loss  in  tonnage  12,467  tons.” 
It  was  estimated  that  about  1,600  men  lost  their 
lives  in  various  ways  during  the  war.  Nan¬ 
tucket  paid  dearly  for  the  independence  of  the 
colonies. 

Again  in  1812,  when  the  islanders  had  but 
just  entered  on  a  new  period  of  prosperity,  they 
were  doomed  to  meet  with  the  loss  of  about 
half  their  fleet.  “Twentv-two  had  been  taken 
and  condemned  and  one  lost  at  sea.”  Still  un¬ 
daunted,  they  again  resumed  their  industry,  and 
in  1815  twenty-five  ships  and  twenty-four  other 
vessels  sailed.  In  1840  the  population  had  in¬ 
creased  to  9.712.  In  1842  whaling  reached  its 
highest  point,  eighty-six  ships  and  four  smaller 
vessels  being  owned  here.  Soon  after  that  the 
business  began  to  decline.  This  process  con¬ 
tinued  steadily  until  in  1870  the  last  whaler 
arrived  in  port.  In  1846  the  town  was  visited 
with  a  destructive  conflagration  involving  a 
loss  of  one  million  dollars.  This  calamity,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  decay  of  whaling,  caused  a  large 
exodus,  of  the  people  to  various  points  on  the 
continent  (especially  to  California  in  1849),  and 
by  1870  the  population  was  reduced  to  4,123. 
At  this  period  the  business  of  the  island  was  at 
a  low  ebb  and  real  estate  was  almost  valueless. 


Not  too  Proud  to  Work. 

“Here’s  a  nickel,”  said  a  thrifty  housewife  to 
a  tramp  at  her  door.  “Now,  what  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  mum,”  replied  the  hungry  man,  “if  I 
buy  a  touring  car,  I  shan’t  have  enough  left  to 
pay  my  chauffeur;  if  I  purchase  a  steam  yacht 
there  woil’t  be  enough  left  to  defray  the  cost 
of  manning  her;  so  I  guess,  mum,  I’ll  get  a 
schooner  and  handle  it  myself.” — Everybody’s. 


Motor  Hooting. 


Motor  Boat  Club  of  America. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club 
of  America  was  held  last  Wednesday  at  the 
Automobile  of  America’s  club  house.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  -  resulted  as  "follows:  Commo¬ 
dore,  H.  H.  Melville;  ;  .ce-Commodore,  F.  K. 
Burnham;  Rear-Commodore,  J.  Stuart  Black- 
ton;  Secretary,  F.  N.  Morley;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Francis;  Trustees — Albert  E.  Smith, 
August  Heckscher.  J.  H.  Hoadley,  John  M. 
Shaw,  Charles  P.  Tower,  H.  R.  Sutphen,  F.  G. 
C.  Lyon,  Archie  Pell,  E.  J.  Steiner,  M.  M. 
Whitaker. 
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Motor  Boatmen  Combine. 

Several  of  the  western  boat  and  engine 
manufacturers  have  recently  incorporated  the 
National  Boat  and  Engine  Company,  which 
takes  in  several  of  the  large  western  concerns 
and  one  eastern  company.  A  partial  list  of  the 
companies  absorbed  is  as  follows: 

Racine  Boat  Manufacturing  Company,  Mus¬ 
kegon,  Michigan. 

Truscott  Boat  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan. 

Pope  Boat  Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Pierce  Motor  Boat  Company,  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Shell  Lake  Boat  Company,  Shell  Lake,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Western  Boat  and  Engine  Works,  Michigan 
City,  Indiana. 

West  Mystic  Manufacturing  Company,  West 
Mystic,  Connecticut. 

Inland  Lakes  Boat  Company,  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

The  officers  are: 

Walter  Reynolds,  President. 

J.  M.  Truscott,  Vice-President. 

John  Q.  Ross,  Secretary. 

Among  the  directors  are  the  following: 

Walter  J.  Reynolds,  president,  Racine  Boat 
Manufacturing  Company,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

J.  M.  Truscott,  president,  Truscott  Boat 
Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

Henry  S.  Beardsley,  president,  Beardsley  and 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Q.  Ross,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

C.  R.  Carpenter,  cashier,  Commercial  and 
Savings  Bank,  Racine,  Wis. 

J.  H.  Smith,  cashier,  Lumberman’s  Bank, 
Shell  Lake,  Wis. 

A.  M.  Probst,  director  of  National  Reserve 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Warren,  capitalist,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

Allen  R.  Thompson,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
West.  Mystic  Manufacturing  Company,  West 
Mystic,  Conn. 

P.  E.  Pope,  president,  Pope  Boat  Works, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

President  Reynolds  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 

“The  National  Boat  and  Engine  Company  is 
engaged  in  four  lines  of  manufacturing — pleas¬ 
ure  craft  of  every  description  and  of  every  type 
from  canoes  to  the  largest  yachts;  commercial 
vessels,  marine  gas  engines  and  steam  engines 
and  Government  vessels. 

“Pleasure  boating  has  reached  a  basis  where 
it  has  now  become  a  recreation  of  the  very  best 
kind  for  men  of  moderate  means,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  great  average  public,  as  well 
as  for  the  man  of  wealth.  This  fact  has  very 
rapidly  increased  the  scope  and  proportions  of 
the  pleasure  boat  industry. 

“An  immense  investment  of  capital  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  plants  and  equipment,  large  and 
small,  throughout  the  country.  The  new  phase 
of  the  pleasure  boat  industry,  which  has  put  it 
upon  such  a  broad  manufacturing  and  business 
basis,  has  come  about  largely  through  the  per¬ 
fection  of'  marine  gas  engines. 

“When  these  were  at  first  invented  and  put 
upon  the  market,  they  were  like  all  other  new 
things,  crude  and  unreliable.  But  every  month 
since  gas  engines  were  first  built  has  shown 
a  decided  improvement,  until  they  will  soon  be, 
if  they  are  not  already  so,  the  most  important 
means  of  motive  power  known. 

“There  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  gas  engine  than  the  fact  that  a 
large  German  company  is  now  equipping  an 
ocean  liner  with  gas  engines  instead  of  with 
steam  boilers.  A  large  number  of  the  smaller 
types  of  war  vessels  are  now  propelled  by  these 
engines  instead  of  by  steam.  The  United  States 
Government  is  a  large  purchaser  of  gas  engines 
and  is  now  contemplating  the  substitution  of 
these  motors  for  steam  engines  in  many  new 
vessels  in  its  various  branches  of  service. 

“Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  principal  motive 
power  for  pleasure  craft  was  the  steam  engine. 
On  account  of  the  space  taken  by  boilers,  steam 


plants  could  not  be  installed  in  small  boats. 
I  he  smoke  and  dust  from  the  steam  engine  was 
also  a  serious  inconvenience. 

“The  gas  engine  has  rapidly  driven  steam  en¬ 
gines  out  of  pleasure  craft.  Big  steam  yachts 
have  had  their  boilers  taken  out  and  gas  motors 
put  in  their  place.  An  entirely  new  fleet  of 
pleasure  craft  has  been  created,  these  being 
propelled  by  gas  motors  instead  of  by  steam 
engines.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  big 
steam  yacht  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Few,  if 
any,  of  them  are  being  planned  or  constructed 
in  this  country.  In  their  place  yachtsmen  are 
rapidly  securing  smaller,  trimmer,  faster  pleas¬ 
ure  vessels  driven  by  powerful  and  efficient  gas 
motors. 

"I  he  gas  motor  has  made  private  yachts  avail¬ 
able  to  an  immense  number  of  men  who  did 
not  have  sufficient  means  to  own  steam  yachts. 
These  smaller  yachts,  equipped  with  gas  motors, 
provide  all  the  sleeping  and  cruising  accommo¬ 
dations  of  the  old  steam  yachts.  The  first  cost 
is  very  much  less  and  the  expense  of  their 
operation  is  far  below  the  cost  of  operation  of 
any  steam  yacht  that  was  ever  built. 

“The  perfection  of  the  gas  engine  has  created 
types  of  boats  which  were  impossible  before 
gas  engines  were  known.  These  are  all  classes 
of  launches  and  speed  boats  of  every  size  and 
description.  Ibis  revolution,  in  the  pleasure 
boat  industry  is  bringing  about  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  pleasure  craft  of  all  s’orts; 
and  it  is  to  meet  this  demand  in  an  adequate 
way,  that  the  men  who  comprise  the  National 
Boat  and  Engine  Company  have  united  their 
interests. 

“This  new  organization  is  not  formed  .for  the 
purpose  of  throttling  competition  or  raising 
prices.  On  the  contrary,  we  will,  by  the  special¬ 
ization  of  designs,  the  concentration  of  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  reduction  of  overhead  and 
executive  expenses,  be  able  to  offer  the  public 
a  better  product  than  ever  before  and  at  a  lower 
price. 

“But  of  even  more  importance  to  the  public 
is  the  fact  that  with  such  an  organization  as 
that  which  we  have  brought  about,  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  give  our  patrons  a  personal  serv¬ 
ice  far  superior  to  anything  that  could  ever 
have  been  attempted  before  by  any  manufac¬ 
turer  of  pleasure  craft.  We  have  leased  large 
showrooms  in  all  the  important  cities  where 
the  public  may  conveniently  be  shown  our  en¬ 
tire  line  of  boats  and  engines,  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  accessories.  In  New  York  city, 
our  showroom  is  at  Twenty-seventh  street  and 
Madison  avenue,  directly  opposite  Madison 
Square  Garden,  with  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on 
Madison  avenue  and  60  feet  on  Twenty-seventh 
street.  The  floor  space,  including  the  lower 
floor,  which  will  be  used  for  a  supplementary 
showroom  and  storage,  is  12,000  square  feet. 

“In  Chicago  we  have  secured  a  prominent  lo¬ 
cation  on  Michigan  avenue,  in  what  is  known  as 
Automobile  Row.  The  entire  floor  space  here 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  our  New  York  show¬ 
room.  We  anticipate  making  our  own  show¬ 
rooms  in  different  cities  of  almost  equal  interest 
to  the  public  as  are  the  general  boat  and  en¬ 
gine  exhibitions  which  are  given  every  year. 

“Another  important  undertaking  of  the  new 
company,  which  will  provide  particularly  fav¬ 
orable  conveniences  to  yachtsmen,  will  be  the 
establishment  of  supply  stations  at  all  points 
where  boats  gather.  At  these  places  our  pat¬ 
rons  will  be  served  promptly  by  our  agents  and 
mechanics,  and  be  abl.e  to  receive  supplies  and 
have  repairs  made  with  a  promptness  which  is 
now  impossible. 

“We  propose  to  educate  the  patrons  of  the 
National  Boat  and  Engine  Company  to  know 
that  our  interest  in  them  does  not  cease  with 
their  purchase  of  one  of  our  boats,  and  that 
they  are  never  very  far  from  one  of  our  many 
avenues  of  co-operation  and  assistance. 

“The  National  Boat  and  Engine  Company 
should  not  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  enterprise,  nor  as  a  trust  in  the  usual 
interpretation  of  that  word.  It  is  an  actual 
voluntary  union  of  boat  and  engine  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  have  very  clearly  realized  that  the 
splendid  opportunity  to  develop  this  industry 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  163 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Display  Classified  Advertising. 
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and  Exchanges.  Per  agate  line,  per  insertion,  13  cents. 
Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  Wants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
case  accompany  order. 
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can  be  taken  advantage  of  much  more  effective¬ 
ly  by  combining  the  properties  and  men,  than 
by  the  operations  of  a  large  number  of  sepa¬ 
rate  and,  to  some  extent,  antagonistic  concerns. 
This  is  a  common-sense  merger  of  common 
interests  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  the  pub¬ 
lic  included. 

“The  National  Boat  and  Engine  Company 
will  own  outright  all  of  the  properties  of  the 
companies  which  have  united  to  form  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  will  run  into  the  millions. 

“Through  the  operation  of  the  industry  under 
the  leadership  of  the  National  Boat  and  Engine 
Company,  large  sums  of  money  will  be  saved 
in  reducing  executive  and  overhead  costs  of 
operation,  as  well  as  in  the  specialization  of 
designs  in  the  various  plants  and  the  combined 
purchasing  power.  The  profits  in  the  business 
through  this  means  of  reduction  of  expenses, 
it  can  easily  be  seen,  will  be  very  materially  in¬ 
creased  even  though  the  aggregate  business 
handled  were  no  greater  than  under  the  indi¬ 
vidual  plan. 

“However,  it  is  part  of  the  opportunity  of 
this  new  company  to  very  greatly  develop  the 
business  and  increase  the  demand  for  boats  by 
comprehensive  and  persistent  publicity  plans, 
which  are  already  under  way.  The  public  will 
be  made  to  realize  that  which  a  large  part  of 
it  at  present  does  not  understand,  and  that  is 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying  all  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  of  life  on  water  at  a  cost  surprising¬ 
ly  small.  We  anticipate  not  only  through  our 
own  efforts,  but  through  the  natural  growth 
in  the  business  itself,  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  output  of  pleasure  craft  in  the  year  1911. 

“We  are  formulating  a  plan  by  which  those 
who  appreciate  the  opportunities  for  increasing 
profits  which  the  operation  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  will  bring,  may  secure  a  share  in  these 
profits. 

“The  company  will  place  upon  the  market  an 
issue  of  first  mortgage  gold  bonds,  paying  6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  For  these  bonds  the 
Astor  Trust  Company  of  New  York  is  trustee, 
and  the  bonds  will  be  offered  to  subscribers  by 
the  company  itself.  Accompanying  the  bonds 
will  be  a  profit-sharing  arrangement  which 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  subscribe  for  the 
securities,  will  recognize  as  of  particular  in¬ 
terest. 

“In  our  plan  to  make  the  National  Boat  and 
Engine  Company  a  national  enterprise,  in  real¬ 
ity  as  well  as  in  name,  we  will  offer  some  of 
our  securities  on  a  basis  which  will  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  extensive  investments.  Some 
of  our  bonds  will  be  issued  in  denominations 
as  low  as  $50.  And  I  know  of  no  prominent 
corporation  in  the  United  States  which  has  ever 
before  given  to  the  public  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  securities  of  this  class  on  the  same 
basis.” 

Aside  from  pleasure  craft,  commercial  vessels, 
Government  vessels  (exclusive  of  men-o’-war), 
and  marine  gas  engines,  the  National  Boat  and 
Engine  Company  is  chartered  and  plans  to 
build  aeroplanes  just  as  soon  as  that  industry 
has  reached  a  sound  commercial  basis. 


Motor  Boats  in  China. 

Consul  J.  H.  Arnold,  of  Amoy,  in  the  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  tells  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  placing  a  gasolene  engine  in  a  native 
Chinese  sampan  there,  the  results  of  which  he 
now  describes: 

The  sampan  is  a  flat-bottom  dory  boat  used 
extensively  at  ports  of  China.  There  are  about 
2,000  sampans  in  use  in  this  district  alone.  The 
one  equipped  with  a  gasolene  engine,  is  of  the 
ordinary  native  type,  being  18  feet  9  inches  in 
length  over  all,  5  feet  3  inches  in  width  over  all, 
and  draws  about  15  inches  of  water.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  3k2-horsepower  single-cylinder 
Hildreth  gasolene  engine  with  reversing  gear. 
The  boat  has  seating  capacity  for  seven  persons, 
and  is  the  type  well  adapted  to  this  harbor, 
where  there  is  at  times  considerable  rough 
weather,  and  where  a  tide  runs  out  at  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  At  slack  tide  it  makes  a 
speed  of  about  seven  miles  an  hour.  Often  the 


tide  is  so  strong  in  this  harbor  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  sampan  rowed  by  the  ordinary 
Chinese  coolie  to  make  any  progress. 

A  great  advantage  in  a  motor  boat  of  this 
character  is  that,  in  the  event  of  any  accident  to 
the  motor,  the  boat  can  be  rowed  by  one  man. 
It  is  difficult  to  secure  native  labor  sufficiently 
experienced  to  fully  understand  either  a  gaso¬ 
lene  or  kerosene  motor.  It  thus  often  happens 
that  when  something  goes  wrong  with  it  the 
engineer  (if  a  Chinese)  is  unable  to  promptly 
locate  the  difficulty,  and  if  the  boat  is  in  the 
harbor  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  by  the  tide  and 
thrown  onto  rocks  or  collide  with  some  other 
vessel,  but  with  the  sampan  type  a  native  boat¬ 
man  as  engineer  can  at  a  moment’s  notice  pro¬ 
pel  it  with  oars. 

The  American  physician  who  is  making  the 
experiment  with  the  boat  in  question  states 
that  if  he  were  to  equip  a  second  sampan  he 
would  set  the  motor  a  little  farther  forward, 
make  the  boat  3  feet  longer,  and  arrange  the 
seating  capacity  for  more  comfort  to  the  oc¬ 
cupants.  He  states  that  the  3L>-horsepower 
single-cylinder  motor  is  capable  of  operating 
the  larger  boat  seven  miles  an  hour.  He  recom¬ 
mends  the  engine  for  its  simplicity  and  solidity, 
two  necessary  qualities  in  China,  where  native 
labor  must  be  utilized.  He  says  dry  cells,  de¬ 
teriorate  rapidly  in  this  climate,  making  ignition 
difficult,  and  recommends  a  magneto,  or,  better 
yet,  a  storage  battery  and  small  dynamo.  He 
finds  a  reversing  gear  quite  necessary  in  this 
harbor,  but  would  recommend  a  kerosene  en¬ 
gine  in  preference  to  this  gasolene  engine,  if 
it  were  possible  to  secure  one  equally  efficient, 
because  the  price  of  gasolene  in  China  is  about 
twice  that  of  kerosene. 

If  a  kerosene  engine  has  been  invented  with 
the  compactness,  simplicity  and  efficiency  of 
the  better-class  gasolene  engine,  it  would  fit  the 
condition  here  and  find  a  better  market  than 
would  the  ordinary  gasolene  engine,  which  is 
somewhat  expensive  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  gasolene. 

The  gasolene  tank  is  placed  well  in  the  bow, 
the  engine  is  about  in  the  center,  and  the  seat¬ 
ing  facilities  are  divided — part  being  in  the  bow 
and  part  in  the  stern.  The  rudder  is  fastened 
to  a  frame  which  forms  a  shoe,  protecting  the 
propeller.  The  rudder  is  considerably  heavier 
than  necessary.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
native  sampan  is  the  eyes  which  are  painted  one 
on  each  side  of  the -bow.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  native  boat  of  any  sort  in  the  whole 
of  China  not  equipped  with  two  eyes,  without 
which  the  Chinese  say  the  boat  can  not  see. 

The  sampan  should  be  the  best  type  for  a 
motor  boat  in  this  harbor,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  waterways  in  China.  It  can  stand  more 
rough  weather  than  any  other  boat  of  a  similar 
size,  is  capable  of  being  beached  or  run  along¬ 
side  jetties  with  ease,  and  generally  is  well 
adapted  to  native  conditions.  If  the  American 
motor  manufacturers  can  equip  it  with  a  simply 
constructed,  efficient,  cheap,  motor,  preferably 
kerosene,  there  should  be  a  splendid  market  in 
China. 


Life  Boats  in  England. 

“Life  Boat  Saturday”  is  a  day  set  apart  on 
the  English  waterfronts  for  the  exploitations  of 
the  life-saving  service.  It  is  the  third  Saturday 
in  May,  and  many  of  the  inland  and  provincial 
towns  observe  it  with  regularity.  On  May  16, 
1896,  it  was  observed  for  the  first  time  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  hall  and  the  gardens  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  being  turned  over  for  the  purpose. 
On  that  day  members  of  the  National  Life  Boat 
Institution  and  of  the  Ambulance  Brigades  and 
other  coast  guard  institutions,  give  exhibitions 
of  their  prowess,  and  there  are  processions  of 
the  guardsmen  boys  from  the  training  ships 
and  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  orphan  asylums 
supported  by  the  Life  Boat  Institution. 

The  proceeds  of  the  various  celebrations  all 
over  the  kingdom,  which  in  individual  cities 
have  often  run  up  to  thousands  of  dollars,  are 
devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  making  provision 
for  men  injured,  disabled  and  superannuated  in 
the  service,  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  have  died  in  it. 


T raps  hoofing* 

If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  hen 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Nov.  23. — Columbus  (O.)  G.  C.  L.  Fisher,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  13.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  L.  H.  Schorte- 
meitr,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Nov.  24. — West  Forest  Park  (Md.)  G.  C.  Richard  T. 
Collins^  Sec’y. 

Nov.  24. — Grand  Island  (Neb.)  G.  C.  F.  F.  Kanert,  Sec’y. 
Nov.  24-25. — Sikeston  (Mo.)  G.  C.  W.  H.  Tanner,,  See’y. 
Nov.  30-Dec.  L— Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ing  t  o  n ,  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  8. — Atglen  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  8-9. — Clinton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  J.  E.  Cantelon,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  31. — Wellington,  Mass. — Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  10-13. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  Holland  Gun  Club,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  announces  a 
sweepstake  shoot  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  beginning  at 
9  o’clock. 

The  Smith  Gun  Club,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  arranged  to 
hold  a  shoot  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Sweepstake  events 
will  be  the  main  feature  of  the  program. 

The  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Gun  Club  registered  a  tournament 
with  the  Interstate  Association  last  week.  The  dates  are 
Jan.  10-13.  D.  A.  Wilson  is  the  Secretary. 

r. 

The  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Gun  Club  announces  an  amateur 
prize  shoot  for  Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  24.  Competition 
will  begin  at  1:30  P.  M.  The  main  event  is  a  100-target 
handicap,  for  ten  handsome  prizes.  Sweeps  optional. 
Shells  are  obtainable  on  the  grounds. 

Edward  Heffner,  of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  the  baseball  umpire, 
defeated  Thomas  Barry,  of  Buckleys,  at  Pottsville,  on 
Nov.  12,  in  a  contest  at  live  birds  for  a  purse  of  $200. 
Heffner  scored  7  out  of  8  to  4  out  of  7  for  Barry.  The 
latter  was  victor  in  a  match  with  Heffner  a  few  days 
previously.  A  large  crowd  witnessed  the  contest. 

K 

A  five-man  team  telegraph  contest,  between  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Columbus,  O.,  on  Nov.  12,  was  won  by  the 
former,  by  the  total  of  469  to  439.  A  gale  of  wind  cut 
down  the  scores  of  the  Columbus  team  materially.  The 
last  shoot  for  the  Secretary-Ballistite  trophy,  which  has 
been  an  object  of  competition  for  the  Columbus  shooters 
in  some  weeks  past,  will  take  place  on  Nov.  23. 

K 

The  trapshooting  contest  between  Yale  and  Princeton 
took  place  on  Nov.  12,  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter. 
There  were  five  men  on  a  side,  and  each  shot  at  50 
targets.  The  totals  were  191  to  182  in  favor  of  Yale. 
High  individual  score,  43,  was  made  by  White,  of  Prince¬ 
ton.  This  was  Princeton’s  fourth  team  contest  for  the 
season,  of  which  two  were  wins,  one  with  Pennsylvania 
and  one  with  Dartmouth.  A  large  crowd  witnessed 
the  contest. 

8? 

The  Jersey  City  Gun  Club’s  opening  shoot  for  the 
season  of  1910-1911  is  fixed  to  take  place  on  Nov.  29,  com¬ 
mencing  at  10  o’clock.  The  program  consists  of  ten  20- 
target  events,  $1.40  entrance,  $2  added;  Rose  system, 
5,  3,  2  and  1,  will  govern  the  division  of  the  moneys.  The 
first  100  targets  will  constitute  an  optional  sweep,  $2 
entrance,  high  guns.  The  last  100  targets  will  be  a 
handicap  for  a  handsome  hand-painted  plaque.  Take 
Plank  Road  trolley  from  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ferry, 
Jersey  City,  or  Broad  and  Market  streets,  Newark,  direct 
to  grounds,  east  of  Hackensack  River. 


Nov.  19,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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W.  H.  HEEM 

Winner  of  High  Professional  Average 

FOR  SEASON  OF  1910 

97.75% 

Highest  Percentage  ever  made  in  one,year. 

SHOOTING 


This  is  the  first  year  that  competitors  for  high  professional  average 
have  been  compelled  to  compete  with  other  contestants  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  tournaments  .held  by  the  Interstate  Association. 

Three  of  the  four  High  Professional  Averages  of  the  year  were  won  by  shooters 

using  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells — two  of  these  shooters  used  Remington  Guns: 

W.  H.  Heer,  score  .9775,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  gun. 

George  L.  Lyon,  score  .9665,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Lester  German,  score  .9648,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Most  Sensational  Shooting  Match  of  Season,  Shot  at  Post  Series. 

One  Shooting  Match — won  by  L.  S.  German,  score  234-250,  using  UMC  Arrow  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

All  First  Places  in  Amateur  Events  in  the  Post  Series  were  won  by  shooters  of 


STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 


UMC  shells  in  the  guns  of  amateurs  have  won  every  Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years,  definitely  proving  that 
UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  different  and  superior  to  other  makes — UMC  are  the  only  American 
made  shells  improved  with  a  steel  lining. 

High  Amateurs  at  Single  Targets, 

First  4  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Eight  out  of  the  nine  first  amateurs  on  single  targets  shot  U  MC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Double  Targets, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Singles  and  Doubles, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  in  Remington  Guns  of  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs  stand  first  in  the  Interstate 
Handicap  Events  for  1910. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Same  Ownership 


The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 
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The  Missouri-Kansas  League  of  Trapshooters  will  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Big  Four  League,  and  will  in¬ 
clude  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma,  besides  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  Vernon  Greene,  of  Kansas  City,  was  elected 
President;  Fremont  Ffuston,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dave  Elliott,  of  Kansas  City,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  Chris. 
Gottlieb,  Ed.  O’Brien,  Del  Gross  and  Dave  Elliott. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Missouri  and  Kansas  Trapshoooiers’  League. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  12. — The  fourth  and  last  shoot 
of  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  League  for  the  season  of 
1910  was  held  at  Elliott’s  Blue  River  Park,  "Kansas  City, 
Nov.  10  and  11. 

The  attendance  was  rather  small  for  this  event,  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
two  large  shoots  here  within  sixty  days,  and  we  are  get¬ 
ting  somewhat  shot  out.  And,  too,  the  duck  and  quail 
seasons  are  both  with  us. 

The  weather  man  treated  us  good  this  time,  but  the 
scores  are  not  as  good  as  they  usually  are  under  like 
conditions. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  League,  held  at  the  club  house, 
Nov.  10,  Vernon  Greene,  of  Kansas  City,  was  elected 
President;  Fremont  Huston,  of  Perry,  Okla.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  and  Dave  Elliott,  of  Kansas  City,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer.  The  following  were  appointed  Board  of  Directors: 
Chris.  Gottlieb,  Ed.  CP’Brien,  Del  Gross  and  Dave 
Elliott. 

The  name  of  the  League  will  be  changed  next  year  to 
the  Big  Four  League,  and  will  include  the  States  of 
Nebraska  and  Oklahoma  in  addition  to  Missouri  and 
Kansas. 

The  outgoing  officers  were  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  manufacturers  who  have  helped  us  during  the 
past  year  were  also  given  a  vote  of  appreciation. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  were  ordered  to  be  extended 
to  the  family  of  Fred  Bell,  of  Arkansas  City,  whose  sad 
death  leaves  a  big  vacancy  in  our  ranks. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  League,  that  in  the  future  the  name  of  the 
Missouri  and  Kansas  League  be  known  as  Big  Four. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  purpose  of  this  League 
shall  be  for  the  interest  and  promotion  of  trapshooting, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  protection  of  fish  and  game, 
and  it  is  urgently  requested  that  each  member  shall  con¬ 
stitute  himself  a  specal  game  warden  and  assist  the 
regular  game  warden  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  in 
apprehending  violators  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  fish 
and  game. 

It  is  further  resolved,  that  the  League  give  four  tour¬ 
naments  during  the  year  1911.  one  in  each  of  the  following 
States:  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska,  at 
such  place  and  time  as  the  directors  may  decide  upon. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  the  secretary  mail  a  printed 
copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each  member  of  the 
League,  including  a  list  of  its  members. 


1st 

2d 

1st 

2d 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Dav. 

Dan  Pray . 

109 

160 

W  A  Smith... 

169 

174 

M  W  jlson  . 

146 

E  Huston  . 

187 

1S7 

O  N  Ford . 

191 

188 

T  S  Thomas... 

179 

181 

H  Snvder  . 

189 

187 

H  Winzenreid. 

167 

Geo  Nicolai  ... 

183 

18(1 

W  T  Tordap... 

177 

V  H  Green . 

175 

173 

T  W  Harlan.... 

72 

Geo  K  Mackie.. 

174 

181 

Professionals 

1 

D  Elliott  . 

77 

F  E  Rogers.... 

176 

187 

H  Sherman  . . . . 

154 

D  T  Holland... 

176 

182 

C  Gottlieb  . 

168 

164' 

D  D  Gross..'... 

183 

190 

W  E  Grubbb... 

169 

179 

Ed  O’Brien  ... 

194 

192 

Dave  Elliott,  .Sec’y. 


Cincinnati  (O.)  Gun  Club. 

Things  are  looming  up  for  the  club  now,  and  we  hope 
that  the  attendance  will  continue  to  increase  until  the 
club  gets  back  to  its  former  place,  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  sport  in  the  Middle  West.  Two  events  were 
pulled  off  on  Nov.  13,  one  at  50  targets  and  one  at  100 
targets.  An  even  dozen  men  took  their  places  on  the 
firing  line.  J.  Payne'  was  high  in  the  first  event  with 
48.  and  finished  the  day  with  a  total  of  90  out  of  100. 
Hesser,  who  has  not  shot  at  the  trap  since  the  old  days 
at  St.  Bernard,  divided  second  honors  with  Bird  on  45. 
Heilman  got  third  place  on  43— a  very  good  score,  con¬ 
sidering  that  he  has  not  kept  up  his  practice  lately.  Tar- 
bill  was  high  man  in  the  100-target  race,  but  not  with  so 
high  a  score  as  he  generally  makes. 


Targets: 

Pavne  . 

15 

14 

15 

13 

20 

19 

Total. 

46 

Bird  . 

14 

13 

18 

45 

Hesser  . 

12 

14 

19 

45 

Heilman  . 

12 

12 

19 

43 

Sell  reck  . 

15 

12 

15 

42 

Pope  . 

10 

15 

15 

40 

(  onnelly  . 

11 

10 

16 

37 

Schneider  . . 

9 

11 

11 

31 

Hesser,  lr . 

7 

7 

8 

22 

Harrington  . 

10 

9 

19 

One  hundred  targets: 

Tarbill  . 

.  18 

22 

17 

21 

78 

Stone  . 

.  16 

u 

21 

15 

63 

Richardson  . 

.  12 

H 

9 

8 

40 

Long  . 

.  10 

10 

14 

17 

51 

Payne  . 

.  21 

23 

44 

Pope  . 

.  24 

17 

41 

Heilman  . 

.  19 

20 

39 

Schreck  . 

.  21 

18 

39 

Schneider  . 

.  18 

17 

35 

Harrington  . 

.  16 

16 

Fightmister  . 

.  16 

16 

Grover  . 

.  8 

8 

Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I. — The  regular  monthly  shoot  for 
November  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  8,  the  second 
Tuesday  of  the  monthly  incidentally  falling  on  Election 
Day.  On  account  of  our  members  using  the  morning 
hours  to  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage,  the  contest  was 
not  called  until  1  o’clock  P.  M.,  thus  leaving  but  a  few 
hours  to  complete  the  competition  for  the  select  and 
beautiful  trophies  Capt.  Dreyer  had  furnished  for  the 
day’s  sport. 

F.  Schneider  refereed,  Sam  Short  took  care  of  the 
scoring,  and  Schortemeier  had  charge  of  the  cashier’s 
office. 

The  wind  blew  a  gale  and  the  battery  of  expert  traps 
did  certainly  lift  the  targets  a  la  Johnstone  and  Hoxey, 
particularly  the  No.  1  trap. 

The  conditions  were:  100  targets,  distance  handicap. 
Simonson,  of  Lynbrcok,  L.  I.,  from  the  17yd.  mark,  out¬ 
classed  them  all  in  the  hurricane. 

Russ.  Metz  did  himself  proud  and  came  in  second  from 
the  16yd.  mark,  with  Ad.  Suydam  a  close  third.  These 
were  most  popular  wins. 

Tim  Richmond’s  new  single  gun  got  out  of  order  in 
the  first  round.  He  borrowed  a  gun  that  did  not  fit  him, 
but  could  not  do  justice  to  himself  and  withdrew  at  the 
end  of  the  first  half.  Dalton  finished  out  his  100,  shoot¬ 
ing  much  better  for  Jim  than  for  his  own  score.  Of 
course,  the  score  did  not  count.  Mr.  Morgan  came  in  a 
good  fourth. 

In  the  preliminary  at  25  targets,  from  the  16vd.  mark, 
the  scores  were:  Schreivogel  15,  Dalton  23.  Von  Boeck- 
mann  17,  Skidmore  20,  Young  18,  Russell  15,  Suydam  18, 
Medler  18,  Schorty  24,  Melville  3,  Morgan  21,  Moeller  20, 
Bergen  20,  Dreyer  20,  G.  Remsen  21.  The  club’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  and  Schorty  tied  on  75,  and  drew  for 
choice.  Mr.  Craft  made  an  excellent  score  with  a  20- 
gauge.  Mr.  Medler.  handicapped  at  17yds.,  shot  at  18yds. 
from  choice.  Mr.  Fagan  came  without  a  gun,  but  shot 
the  100  with  a  fev?  borrowed  ones.  About  3,000  targets 
were  thrown. 

The  prizes  were  a  cut-glass  fruit  bowl,  cut-glass  bowl, 
cut-glass  fern  dish,  sterling  silver  cake  knife,  silver  bon¬ 
bon  basket,  silver  shaving  set  and  mirror,  silver  sugar 
shell  and  spoon,  silver  shaving  set,  two  dozen  spoons 
two  safety  razors,  two  sets  12  blades. 


Targets: 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Total. 

Simonson,  17yds . 

.  21 

22 

23 

20 

86 

Russell,  16  . 

.  18 

23 

22 

18 

81 

Suydam,  17  . 

Morgan,  17  . 

17 

22 

21 

SO 

99 

18 

18 

19 

77 

Schorty,  18  . 

.  19 

21 

19 

16 

75 

Dreyer,  17  . 

.  19 

16 

20 

20 

75 

Bergen,  17  . 

Yon  Boecktnan,  16  . 

.  20 

IS 

18 

19 

75 

.  16 

21 

18 

19 

74 

Skidmore.  16  . 

.  IS 

23 

18 

14 

73 

Medler,  17  . 

.  22 

17 

18 

15 

72  ' 

Young,  16  . 

.  20 

22 

12 

16 

70 

( iriffith,  16  . 

19 

18 

14 

67 

Dr  Moeller,  16  . 

.  16 

17 

19 

14' 

66 

Remsen,  18  . 

Dalton,  17  . . 

.  18 

17 

16 

15 

66 

16 

16 

15 

62 

Dameron,  17  . . 

.  17 

11 

15 

16 

59 

Simpson,  16  . . 

M  Fagan,  16  . 

16 

13 

15 

59 

.  16 

13 

9 

13 

51 

Osterhaut,  16  . 

.  13 

10 

12 

14 

49 

( )wens,  16  . 

9 

10 

5 

33 

1  racy,  16  . 

11 

8 

6 

30 

Schreivogel.  16 . 

18 

12 

14 

61 

Richmond,  16 . 

.  14 

8 

21 

19 

62 

Craft,  16  . 

.  17 

16 

12  12  57 

Manhatta. 

S.  S.  White  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. — The  S.  S.  Whites  held  their 
monthly  shoot  on  the.  ITolmesburg  Junction  grounds  to¬ 
day.  'I  lie  club  event.  No.  1,  was  at  25  targets,  allow¬ 
ance  handicap.  A  silver  spoon  was  first  prize.  No.  2 
was  at  25  targets,  for  the  class  challenge  cups,  Classes 
A,  B,.  C  and  D.  The  largest  number  of  wins  in  the 
year  determines  the  winners.  Scores: 

J.  F.  Pratt  won  the  club  event.  He  broke  20  out  of  25, 
which,  with  a  handicap  of  7,  easily  carried  him  to  the 
top.  W.  E.  Robinson  and  Pratt  tied  for  the  spoon 
offered  for  the  high  score  on  the  two  events  with  a  total 
of  55,  but  as  the  club  rules  prohibit  any  gunner  from 
winning  two  spoons  on  any  single  day,  Robinson  was 
awarded  the  trophy.  J.  H.  Anderson  with  51  won  the 
runner-up  trophy. 

In  the  class  shooting,  Griffith  and  W.  H.  Mathews  tied 
for  high  honors  in  Class  A  with  23.  In  the  extra  event 
to  decide  the  winner,  Griffith  broke  23  to  Mathews’  17. 
Sidebotham,  Appleton  and  Robinson  were  on  an  equal 
footing  for  the  Class  B  prize,  but  on  the  shoot-off  Side¬ 
botham  won  by  breaking  19  to  Appleton’s  18.  Robinson 
did  not  shoot.  In  Class  C,  J.  H.  Anderson  won  with 
24  breaks,  and  Harkins  was  the  best  shot  in  Class  D. 
Scores  : 


H  K  Boyer . 

Club  event. 

Class  shooting. 

Grand 

.  4 

19 

B 

4 

21 

40 

Firth  . 

24 

C 

6 

23 

47 

J  FI  Anderson . 

.  6 

21 

•  C 

6 

30 

51 

Harkins  . 

19 

D 

6 

24 

43 

Sidebotham  . 

IS 

B 

4 

24 

42 

Ileite  . 

17 

D 

9 

26 

43 

Appleton  . 

17 

B 

4 

24 

41 

Pratt  . 

25 

A 

7 

28 

55 

Tansey  . . 

22 

A 

3 

23 

45 

Hoffman  . 

21 

C 

7 

24 

45 

Griffiths  . 

23 

A 

1 

24’ 

47 

Fontaine  . 

16 

C 

6 

24 

40 

Fames  . 

19 

A 

2 

24 

43 

Newcomb  . 

22 

A 

0 

21 

43 

George  . 

19 

C 

5 

22 

41 

Robinson  . 

25 

B 

10 

20 

55 

Cantrell . 

21 

A 

1 

20 

41 

W  H  Mathews . 

.  3 

21 

A 

3 

26 

50 

Independent  Gun  Club. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. — At  Hojmesburg  Junction  to¬ 
day  the  monthly  shoot  of  the  Independent  Gun  Club 
drew  a  good  field  of  shooters.  The  S.  S.  White  Gun 
Club  also  shot  off  their  monthly  shoot  over  the  same 
traps. 

The  conditions  of  the  Independent  Gun  Club  shoot 
were  100  targets,  added  target  allowance  according  to 
previous  scores  of  the  contestants.  Jesse  Griffiths  scored 
94,  barely  enough  to  land  him  winner  of  the  hair-brushes, 
which  went  to  high  score.  Walter  Firth  was  second  with 
93,  for  which  he  received  a  spoon.  The  Class  A  trophy 
was  won  by  Pratt,  the  Class  B  trophy  by  Fontaine,  and. 


the  Class  C  trophy  by 

Puff.  Scores: 

Allow¬ 

ance. 

Total. 

Clegg  . 

.  20  21  16  21 

8 

86 

Sloan  . 

.  22  20  15  22 

5 

84 

Worthington  . 

.  21  23  18  24 

1 

87 

Lindley  . 

.  19  12  16  17 

0 

64 

H  K  Boyer . 

.  15  17  13  22 

11 

78 

1  H  Anderson . 

.  15  24  19  16 

14 

88 

Firth  . 

.  IS  17  17  21 

20 

93 

Harkins  . 

.  13  IS  15  15 

20 

81 

Sidebotham  . 

.  14  20  19  21 

10 

84 

Appleton  . 

.  13  20  18  21 

12 

84 

Skelly  . 

.  21  25  20  22 

2 

90 

Block  . 

.  IS  19  21  16 

15 

89 

G  H  Smith . 

.  9  11  12  19 

15 

66 

Pratt  . 

.  20  21  16  17 

10 

84 

Tansey  . 

.  19  20  20  20 

6 

85 

W  T  Smith . 

.  12  20  18  14 

16 

80 

Hoffman  . 

.  14  17  11  13 

25 

80 

Griffiths  . 

.  22  23  23  24 

2 

94' 

Fontaine  . 

.  10  IS  12  17 

13 

70 

Eames  . 

.  17  22  17  21 

10 

87 

Newcomb  . 

.  22  21  21  23 

2 

89 

George  . 

.  14  17  18  17 

16 

82 

Cantrell  . 

.  20  19  18  24 

2 

83 

Ringgold  . 

.  IS  19  13  18 

10 

78 

Cordery  . 

.  15  23  IS  19 

9 

84 

Puff  . 

.  7  14  16  6 

18 

61 

Wiley  . 

.  14  17  14  23 

17 

85 

W  H  Mathews . 

Worman  . 

.  IS  23  17  21 

10 

89 

South  End  Gun  Club. 


Camden,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12. — The  cold  wind  blew  across 
the  traps  with  great  force,  making  all  kinds  of  irregular 
target  flights  at  the  club’s  monthly  shoot.  Nevertheless, 
the  scores  averaged  well,  some  being  quite  good.  Two 
spoons  were  offered  as  prizes:  one  for  the  high  gun  and 
the  other  for  the  shooter  making. the  best  run.  Lippin- 
cott  captured  the  former  with  24,  and  Dougherty  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  breaking  14  straight.  The  event,  the  first  for  three 
prizes  in  a  total  of  125  targets  to  be  shot  for  monthly, 
was  at  25  targets,  sliding  handicap,  the  number  of  added 
targets  being  governed  by  each  month’s  shoot.  Nearly 
all  the  gunners  were  on  scratch  yesterday,  but  of  the 
few  given  handicaps,  two  succeeded  in  ’  landing  the 
trophies.  There  were  four  tied  in  actual  breaks,  Chal¬ 
mers,  Hineline,  Dougherty  and  Wakeman,  with  22. 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets: 


H.  T. 

Dougherty  .  2  24 

Lippincott  .  3  24 

Cross  .  2  23 

Wakeman  .  0  22 

Hineline  .  0  22 

Chalmers  .  0  22 

E  E  Holoway . .  2  21 

Bates  . ' .  6  20 


H. 

T. 

Bergen  . 

.  5 

20 

Slear  . 

.  0 

19 

T  Anthony  . 

.  3 

18 

Eisenhardt  . . . . , 

.  0 

17 

Butler  . . 

.....  3 

15 

Horner  . 

.  1 

15 

H  Anthony  . 

.  0 

14 

In  the  preliminary  practice  events,  each  at  10  targets, 
Chalmers  did  about  the  best  work,  although  in  one  Hine¬ 
line  succeeded  in  getting  the  only  straight  string  of  the 
afternoon.  Scores: 


Events: 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

Horner  . 

s 

6 

21 

E  Holloway  . 

.  8 

6 

7 

21 

FI  Anthony  . 

. .‘  7 

7 

8 

22 

Slear  . 

.  8 

9 

6 

23 

Chalmers  . 

.  8 

9 

9 

26 

Cross  . 

.  5 

S 

13 

Eippincott  . 

.  6 

7 

13 

Eisenhardt  . 

7 

I  Anthony  . 

.  7 

5 

12 

Hineline  . 

.  10 

8 

18 

1  lougherty  . 

9 

15 

Butler  . 

.  8 

3 

11 

Wakeman  . 

. * .  7 

8 

15 

Bergen  . 

. -.  3 

5 

'  8 

Donovan  Gun  Club. 

Donovan,  Ill.,  Nov.  2. — Of  the  twenty-seven  amateurs 
but  few  shot  through  the  program.  J.  T.  Parks  was 
high  amateur  for  the  day  with  103  out  of  125.  Totals 
follow : 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

T  T  Park . 

125 

103 

A  Lee  . 

30 

21 

T.  H  Kuntz . 

125 

88 

T  Hauh  . 

25 

11 

A  E  Harkin  . . . 

125 

S3 

R  D  Keene . 

35 

17 

N  W  Tyler . 

125 

42 

E  Statler  . 

50 

26 

Thos  Lyman  . . . 

70 

59 

I  A  Clark . 

65 

48 

T  B  Servis . 

125 

76 

G  H  Hamilton. 

45 

25 

F  W  Anderson.. 

.105 

66 

T  Pool . 

10 

.  2 

E  Lee  . 

105 

79 

Fred  Lord  . 

10 

2 

F  L  D’Arcy . . . . 

90 

36 

E  A  McWayne.. 

10 

2 

H  Butter  . 

125 

84 

Peter  Entergord. 

45 

15 

Tos  Frangune  . . 

60 

27 

H  T  Reuse . 

45 

24 

Thos  McGorley. 

15 

9 

Thos.  Hayse  . . . 

45 

18 

Dr  R  Hutchings 

15 

8 

B  Reed  . 

45 

18 

Professionals 

A  FI  Ammann. . 

125 

96 
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WINCHESTER 

Shotguns  and  Shotgun  Shells 

The  'Red  w  'Brand 

Outshot  All  Others  This  Season 
As  They  Did  in  1908  and  1909 

Never  Before  Has  a  Season  s  Average  Been  Beaten  in  the  Same  Year  for  a  Like  or  Greater 
Number  of  Shots.  This  Year ,  However ,  it  IV as  Done  Conclusively ,  a  Wine  lies  ter  Repeat¬ 
ing  Shotgun  and  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  Shells  in  the  Hands  of  a  Skillful  Shot  Ac¬ 
complishing  This  Hitherto  Unheard  of  Feat.  The  Score  Made  by  the  Red  W  Combination 
Was  Far  Higher  Than  the  Season  s  Average  Figures  for  “ Singles  ’  and ,  in  Fact ,  It  Was 
the  Highest  Recorded  for  This  or  Any  Other  Year ,  Being 


4895 


This  epoch-making  shooting  was  all  done  in  Registered  tournaments  at  Regulation  targets.  E.  F.  Forsgard  of  Waco,  Texas, 
is  the  man  who  did  it,  and  a  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater”  Shells  was  the  combina¬ 
tion  that  he  did  it  with.  Such  shooting  as  this  shows  that  Winchester  shells,  made  with  Patent  Corrugated  Heads,  a  modern  and 
ingenious  American  idea,  are  far  superior  to  shells  made  according  to  foreign  methods  once  used  in  the  construction  of  Winchester 
shells,  but  discarded  years  ago.  The  feat  also  proves  beyond  contradiction  that 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun  Is  Still  Supreme. 

In  the  contests  for  Season’s  Average  honors  for  “Singles”,  a  Winchester  in  the  hands  of  C.  G.  Spencer  was  high  over  all  other 
repeaters.  F.  G.  Bills,  who  won  the  Official  Season’s  Average  for  "Double”  targets,  with  90%,  and  three  others  of  the  first  ten 
shooters  in  this  class,  also  used  Winchester  Repeating  Shotguns.  When  it  comes  to  shooting  “Doubles”,  some  repeating  shot¬ 
guns  fall  down  hard,  but  the  Winchester  stands  right  up  at  the  top,  not  only  excelling  all  other  repeaters,  but  double  guns  too. 

The  scores  for  1910  can  be  analyzed,  dissected,  separated  or  segregated,  but  the  victories  won  and  records  made  with  Winchester 
Shotguns  and  Shells  will  still  show  that  to  get  the  most  uniform  and  satisfactory  results 

The  Red  W  Combination  Is  The  One  To  Shoot. 
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Kamapo  Gun  Club. 

1’ompton  Lakes,  N.  J. — Attached  are  the  scores  made 
at  our  fall  tournament  on  Nov.  5.  The  scores  are  very 
lory,  but  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
targets  seemed  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  locate  at  times 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  light,  and  the  wind  was  blow¬ 
ing  quite  hard  and  was  knocking  the  targets  down  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  from  overshooting 
them,  especially  when  it  was  noticed  that  some  targets 
dipped  while  others,  apparently  the  same  angle,  soared 
upward,  leaving  the  shooter  to  let  go  at  it  and  watch  it 
continue  the  erratic  flight.  Every  one  made  poor  scores, 
and  every  one  thought  he  had  no  chance  to  win  any 
thing,  and  it  was  quite  a  surprise  to  find  that  even  with 
the  liberal  handicaps  given  no  one  made  better  than  79 
cut  of  100,  which  was  scored  by  Mr.  Troxler  and  enabled 
him  to  carry  off  the  chafing  dish  without  a  tie.  There 
were  two  scores  of  78  made  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Landis, 
and  as  Landis  and  Troxler  were  both  in  the  last  squad 
tied  with  60  out  of  75,  and  with  79  as  their  aim,  much 
interest  was  displayed  by  both  spectators  and  contest¬ 
ants.  Both  men  had  a  handicap  of  1  on  25,  and  as  each 
of  them  seemed  at  times  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  it,  the 
other  would  fall  down  under  the  trying  conditions,  so 
that  it  was  “nip-and-tuck”  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens,  the  genial  trade  representative,  was 
on  hand  making  friends  for  his  company  and  shooting 
well  enough  to  keep  ahead  of  all  the  rest.  He  admits, 
however,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter,  and  his  score,  along 
with  the  rest,  shows  the  effect  of  the  wind,  etc. 

The  team  race  that  had  been  arranged  between  this 
club  and  the  Northside  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  post¬ 
poned  on  account  of  the  absence  of  members  from  both 
teams.  The  contest  is  to  be  held  in  a  short  time  on  the 
latter’s  grounds,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  close  and 
exciting  race  will  be  had.  Both  sides  are  very  confident 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  good-natured  rivalry  about  it. 


Events: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8 

Shot 

Targets: 

25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25 

at. 

Broke. 

F  Hall  . 

. . . .  22  IS  20  21  19  23  22  . . 

175 

145 

TL  Tl  Stevens... 

. . . .  23  18  19  21  18  23  23  20 

200 

165 

\V  S  Colfax . 

. . . .  22  18  19  19  21  20  23  20 

200 

162 

B  Troxler  . 

....  20  18  22  20  19  18  . .  7 

175 

124 

F  Landis  . 

.  19  19  22  18  IS  18  13 

175 

127 

Joe  Spaeth  . 

.  18  13  13  20  16  11  16 

175 

107 

F  Sindle  . 

.  17  17  15  15  15  . .  . . 

125 

79 

C  Murphy  . 

.  15  13  15  20  . 

100 

63 

A  F  Porter . 

.  14  16  20  20  . 

100 

70 

J  H  Francisco  . . 
S  T  Francisco  .. 

.  16  19  16  13  . 

100 

64 

.  14  22  19  19  . 

100 

74 

H  G  Mershfield. 

.  15  15  12  . 

75 

42 

Events  2,  3,  4 

and  5  were  the  100  dead-bird-and-vard 

handicap  for  the  chafing  dish,  the  totals  of-  which 

follow : 

F  Hall,  20 . 

...  0  78  F  Sindle,  16. 

.  16  64 

H  II  Stevens,  20. 

. ..  0  76  C  Murphy,  16 . 

.  28  63 

W  S  Colfax.  20. . . 

. . .  0  77  A  F  Porter, 

16 . 

.  20  70 

B  Troxler,  16 . 

. . .  10  79  T  Francisco, 

16 . 

.  16  64 

F  Landis,  16  . 

Joe  Spaeth,  16  . . . 

...16-78  S  Francisco, 

...16  64 

16.... 

.  20  74 

W. 

.  S.  C. 

JR- 

La  chmsnl  Y.  C. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  13. — A  strong  wind  interfered 
with  good  scoring.  The  feature  event  of  the  afternoon 
was  the  leg  of  ICO  birds  in  the  200-bird  scratch  event. 
.1.  C.  Ayer  and  K.  L.  Spotts  tied  for  first  place  on  91 
each,  and  a  like  tie  resulted  between  J.  Henry  and  S. 
Scott  for  second  place  with  90  targets.  This  should 
make  keen  competition  next  week  when  the  remaining 
100  targets  will  be  shot  off. 

Ayer  showed  good  form  in  the  25-target  handicap  match 
for  the  Bowdoine  prize  with  a  full  score  of  25,  being  the 
only  scratch  man  to  get  a  place.  The  summaries: 


Ten  targets, 

scratch : 

G  J  Bready.. 

5 

S  Scott  . 

9 

8 

G  Abbott  . . . 

8 

J  G  Batterson... 

8 

W  T  Elias... 

8 

R  I.  Spotts . 

9 

T  Henry  .... 

10 

W  E  Bemis . 

8 

Fifteen  targets. 

scratch : 

E  A  Wilson.. 

15 

S  Scott  . 

13 

G  I  Bready.. 

12 

T  C  Ayer . 

13 

G  Abbott  ... 

8 

j  G  Batterson.... 

12 

W  1  Elias... 

10 

R  I.  Spotts . 

13 

T  Henry  . . . . 

13 

W  E  Bemis . 

10 

Twenty-five 

tar: 

gets,  Sauer 

gun: 

FI. 

T. 

H. 

T. 

E  A  Wilson.. 

2 

20 

T  C  Ayer . 

...  1 

22 

G  T  Bready.. 

....  3 

19 

S  Scott  . 

...  1 

24 

G  Abbott . 

....  0 

17 

T  G  Batterson  . . . 

...  1 

18 

W  T  Elias.... 

....  2 

18 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

23 

J  Itenry  . 

....  1 

22 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  5 

25 

Twenty-five  targets,  handicap,  committee  cup: 

E  A  Wilson. . 

2 

24 

S  Scott  . 

. . .  1 

23 

G  J  Bready. . . 

....  3 

14 

1  C  Ayer . 

...  1 

23 

G  Abbott . 

....  0 

20 

1  ( r  Batterson. . . . 

...  1 

18 

W  I  Elias.... 

2 

17 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

22 

T  Henry  . 

. . . .  i 

24 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  4 

25 

Twenty-five 

targets,  Bowdoine  prize: 

E  A  Wilson.. 

2 

24 

S  Scott . 

...  1 

23 

G  J  Bready. . . 

....  3 

23 

T  C  Ayer . 

. ..  0 

25 

G  Abbott . 

....  0 

15 

1  G  Batterson.... 

...  1 

22 

W  T  Elias.... 

9 

25 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

23 

T  Henry  . 

....  i 

25 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  3 

22 

Twenty-five  targets,  accumulation  cup: 

E  A  Wilson.. 

9 

22 

S  .Scott  . 

...  1 

24 

G  1  Bready... 

....  2 

18 

T  E  Ayer . 

...  0 

24 

G  Abbott . 

....  0 

19 

T  G  Batterson.... 

....  1 

25 

W  T  Elias.... 

2 

21 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

24 

J  Henry . 

....  i 

23 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  3 

24 

Two  hundred 

target 

match,  scratch,  first 

leg, 

100 

targets: 

E  A  Wilson. 

82 

S  Scott  . 

90 

<  i  J  Bready. . . 

63 

J  C  Ayer  . 

91 

G  Abbott  ... 

71 

1  G  Batterson.... 

79 

W  T  Elias  ... 

73 

R  L  Spotts . 

91 

J  Henry  . 

90 

W  E  Bemis . 

82 

Crescent  Athletic  Club. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Nov.  12. — There  was  a  strong  north¬ 
west  wind,  yet  some  excellent  scores  were  recorded. 

There  were  nine  contestants.  F.  B.  Stephenson  was  the 
only  scratch  man  present.  He  scored  25  straight  in  the 
Stake  trophy  contest,  and  was  tied  by  A.  E.  Hen¬ 

drickson.  The  latter  won  in  the  shoot-off- — 22  to  21. 
November  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

H.  T.  -  H.  T. 

F  B  Stephenson _  0  22  A  Corlies  . .  2  18 

T  H  Vanderveer .  1  22.  A  E  Hendrickson-..  2  17 

C  H  Pulis  .  2  22  C  A  Lockwood .  3  21 

T  F  James .  4  21  F  S  Hyatt  .  3  16 

L  C  Hopkins .  4  21 

James  trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

T  H  Vanderveer .  1  22.  F  B  Stephenson -  0  16 

F  S  Hyatt  .  3  22  L  C  Hopkins .  '4  15 

C  A  Lockwood .  3  21  G  G  Stephenson -  2  12 

C  H  Pulis .  2  17  A  E  Hendrickson..  2  18 

Shoot-off:  Vanderveer  20,  Hyatt  18. 

Stake  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

F  B  Stephenson .  0  25  C  A  Lockwood .  3  21. 

A  E  Hendrickson...  2  25  F  S  Hvatt  .  3  17 

A  Corlies  .  2  24  C  IL  Pulis .  2  17 

J  H  Vanderveer .  1  23  L  C  Hopkins .  4  16 

J  F  James .  4  23 

Shoot-off:  Hendrickson  22,  Stephenson  21. 


strange  gun  and  lack  of  practice  formed  a  combination 
that  cut  his  score  much  lower  than  his  old-time  records. 
Smith  shot  in  a  couple  of  events  and  then  tried  a  few 
field-shooting  style,  just  to  get  his  hand  in  for  the  quail 
and  rabbits  he  Is  going  after  next  week.  Harig, 
one  of  the  cracks  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Gun  Club, 
“came  back”  to-day,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
five  years.  Of  course,  his  score  was  decidedly  lower 
than  any  he  used  to-  make.  A  very  little  practice 
will  put  him  in  his  old  form  again.  Dr.  Leighner 
shot  a  92  per  cent,  pace,  going  straight  in  the  first 
event.  A  number  of  the  members  are  away  or  planning 
to  go  for  a  little  field  shooting,  and  it  is  likely  the  traps 
will  be  practically  deserted  until  the  season  closes. 
Weather  conditions  were  hard  to-day.  A  high  wind 
caused  the  targets  to  make  very  erratic  flights,  and  late 
in  the  afternoon  a  bank  of  heavy  clouds  in  the  north 
formed  a  background  against  which  it  was  difficult  to  see 
the  targets  before  they  had  gotten  well  away  from  the 
trap.  The  scores: 

Targets:  .  25  25  25  25  Total. 

Block  .  10  17  IS  16  61 

Tarbill  .  21  25  24  21  91 

Block  .  10  17  18  16  61 

Leighner  .  25  21  . .  . .  46 

Harig  .  9  9  9  13  40 

Frohliger  .  12  17  19  . .  36 

McNeil  .  16  20  ..  ..  36 

Smith  .  18  14  ..  ..  32 


Team  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 


F  B  Stephenson.  0 

17 

C  A  Lockwood..  3 

16 

T  F  James .  4 

22-39 

E  S  Hyatt .  3 

18-34 

T  H  Vanderveer.  1 

20 

C  H  Pulis .  2 

14 

A  Hendrickson. .  2 

19—39 

Geo  Felix .  2 

14— 2S 

Shoot-off.  same  conditions: 

F  B  Stephenson.  0 

21 

T  H  Vanderveer.  1 

13 

T  F  James .  4 

23—44 

A  Hendrickson..  2 

19—37 

Lockwood  trophy. 

25  targets,  handicap: 

T  F  Tames . 

4  21 

T  IF  Vanderveer _ 

1  19 

A  E  Hendrickson.. 

o  22 

C  H  Pulis . 

2  20 

F  S  Hvatt . 

3  21 

L  C  Hopkins . 

i  20 

F  B  Stephenson.... 

0  21 

Shoot-off:  J.  F.  James  25,  A.  E.  Hendrickson  19. 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap;  won  by  James: 


T  F  Tames .  4 

25 

F 

S  Hyatt . 

3 

20 

L  C  Hopkins .  4 

23 

G 

G  Stephenson.... 

2 

18 

Sweepstakes  match, 

25 

targets,  handicap;  won 

by 

Stephenson : 

F  B  .Stephenson....  0 

22 

J 

H  Vanderveer. . . . 

i 

17 

F  S  Hyatt .  3 

21 

A 

Corlies  . 

2 

14 

T  F  Tames .  4 

20 

C 

H  Pulis . 

2 

10 

"A  E  Hendrickson..  2 

20 

Sweenstake  match,  25 

tar 

gets. 

handicap : 

T  F  Tames .  4 

25 

F 

B  Stephenson.... 

0 

23 

F  S  Hyatt .  4 

25 

C 

II  Pulis . 

2 

23 

T  H  Vanderveer. . . .  1 

24 

A 

E  Hendrickson . . 

2 

18 

A  Corlies  .  2 

24 

Shoot-off:  Hyatt  24,  James  20. 


Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. — The  main  event  was  the  club 
contest,  25  targets,  handicap  rise  and  handicap  allowance. 
Hogan  was  chief  winner.  He  was  high  in  the  club  event, 
and  was  well  to  the  front  in  the  other  contests. 

Soley  won  the  12  pairs  by  breaking  16.  The  club  is 
making  arrangements  for  a  record-breaking  prize  shoot, 
to  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  26,  the  events  being 
open  to  all.  Scores: 


Club  event,  25  tar 

gets  per 

man,  handicaps 

added 

to 

score,  with  handicap 

rise: 

IF.  T. 

IF. 

T. 

Hogan,  19  . 

3  20 

Boyd,  16  . 

14 

Soley,  19  . 

3  15 

Smith,  16  . 

....  0 

13 

Murdock,  18  . 

4  15 

Weston,  16  . 

....  0 

16 

Serfass,  16  . 

8  16 

Clark.  16  . 

....  0 

11 

MacAbonan,  16  . 

10  17 

Swartz,  16  . 

....  0 

13 

Gideon,  17  . 

4  13 

Weber,  16  . 

....  0 

9 

Allen,  16  . 

0  16 

Twelve  pairs: 

Solev  . 

. .  16 

Clarke  . 

12 

Boyd  . 

...  7 

Swartz  . 

13 

Tlogan  . 

..  14 

W^eber  . 

11 

. .  14 

7 

Murdock  . . . 

...  12 

Smith  . 

9 

Allen  . 

...  13 

Boyd  . 

11 

Weston  . 

...  12 

Ten  targets: 

Soley  . 

..  7 

Weber  . 

4’ 

...  6 

4 

...  6 

5 

Serfass  . . 

..  5 

Murdock  . 

4 

...  5 

4 

Swartz  . 

...  6 

Fifteen  targets: 

Tlogan  . 

..  12 

Swartz  . 

8 

.  11 

7 

Murdock  . 

..  10 

Soley  . 

7 

,  .  .  10 

s 

W  eston  . 

...  11 

Gideon  . 

9 

Clark  . 

..  9 

Smith  . 

s 

Hyde 

i  Park 

Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O. — The  near  approach  of  the  open  season 
had  its  effect  on  the  attendance,  and  only  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  were  on  hand  for  the  weekly  shoot  on  Nov.  12. 
Dr.  Phillips  came  to  the  grounds  during  the  afternoon, 
but  was  out  with  his  dog,  giving  him  a  little  training 
run  for  the  serious  field  work  to  come  in  a  few  days. 
Tarbill,  who  is  comparatively  a  new  one  at  the  traps, 
made  a  nice  score,  breaking  91,  and  going  straight  in 
the  second  event.  Block,  who  finished  in  second  place, 
has  scarcely  fired  a  gun  since  the  St.  Bernard  grounds 
were  given  up,  was  out  and  shot  in  all  events.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  gun  in  the  first  event,  and  a 


New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  12. — Four  handicap 
events  afforded  good  competition  for  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  shooters  to-day.  The  wins  were  well 
divided  up  among  the  contestants,  of  whom  there  were 
eleven.  G.  L.  Bready  scored  a  leg  on  the  Haslin  cup 
with  25.  G.  IT.  Abbott  scored  a  leg  on  the  November 
cup  after  a  shoot-off  with  P.  R.  Robinson  and  E.  F. 
Crowe.  The  club  special  handicap  was  won  by  G.  W. 
Kuchler  with  24.  A  tie  resulted  in  the  contest  for  the 
Schauffler  cup,  25  targets,  handicap,  between  G.  J.  Corbett 
and  J.  M.  Thomson,  the  former  winning  in  the  shoot-off. 


Haslin  cup,  handicaD, 

25 

targets : 

IF. 

T. 

H. 

T. 

G  L  Bready  . 

...  3 

25 

G  T  Corbett . 

...  1 

20 

H  T  Thielman.... 

...  0 

23 

E  Eckart  . 

2 

IS 

1  M  Thomson _ 

...  3 

22 

G  W  Kuchler _ 

...  2 

19 

G  H  Abbott . 

...  5 

22 

E  A  Ranney . 

...  5 

17 

E  A  Wilson . 

2 

21 

November  cup. 

handican. 

25  targets : 

T  IT  Abbott . 

...  5 

23 

G  W  Kuchler  . . . 

...  2 

20 

P  R  Robinson... 

...  4 

23 

E  Eckart  . 

...  2 

19 

E  F  Crowe . 

...  3 

23 

H  T  Thielman.... 

...  0 

18 

I  M  Thomson... 

...  3 

22 

E  A  Wilson . 

...  2 

17 

G  T  Corbett  .... 

....  1 

21 

E  A  Ranney . 

...  5 

17 

G  L  Bready . 

2 

21 

Shoot-off: 

G  H  Abbott . 

....  4 

21 

E  F  Crowe . 

...  2 

18 

P  R  Robinson  . . 

...  4 

19 

Club  special,  handicap, 

25 

targets: 

G  W  Kuchler _ 

2 

24 

P  R  Robinson. . . . 

...  4 

19 

G  I  Corbett . 

. . .  [ 

22 

E  F  Crowe . 

...  2 

18 

1  M  Thomson... 

...  3 

22 

E  Eckart  . 

2 

16 

E  A  Ranney . 

...  5 

21 

H  T  Thielman... 

...  0 

14 

C,  H  Abbott . 

...  4 

21. 

Schauffler  cup, 

handicap. 

25  targets: 

G  T  Corbett . 

...  1 

24 

P  R  Robinson... 

...  4 

19 

T  M  Thomson.... 

...  3 

24 

Dr  Thielman  . . . . 

...  0 

16 

G  I-  Bready . 

...  2 

23 

E  Eckart  . 

2 

16 

G  H  Abbott . 

...  4 

21 

E  A  Ranney  . 

...  5 

21 

G  W  Kuchler.... 

...  1 

20 

E  A  Wilson . 

...  2 

15 

First  shoot-off: 

G  T  Corbett . 

...  1 

23 

J  M  Thomson _ 

...  3 

23 

Second  shoot-off: 

G  J  Corbett . 

...  1 

22 

T  M  Thomson.... 

...  3 

19 

Death  of  Charles  G.  Grubb. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  12. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  I 
very  much  regret  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Grubb,  agent  of  the  Peters  Cartridge  Company,  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  died  Nov.  4  at  9:15  P.  M.,  from  pneumonia 
and  a  complication  of  diseases,  which  had  kept  him  in 
the  hospital  for  the  last  seven  months. 

In  Mr.  Grubb’s  death  the  trapshooting  fraternity  of 
western  Pennsylvania  loses  one  of  their  most  earnest 
supporters.  Mr.  Grubb  was  secretary  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Trapshooters’  League,  a  member  of  the 
Pittsburg  Gun  Club  and  the  Iroquois  Rifle  Club.  Mr. 
Grubb  was  also  prominently  identified  with  the  Herron 
Hill  Gun  Club  and  numerous  other  trapshooting  organ¬ 
izations  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Grubb  was  a 
Mason  of  high  degree,  an  Elk  and  a  Knight  ^of  Pythias. 
Surviving  Mr.  Grubb  are  his  widow,  a  son  twelve  years 
old,  his  mother,  Mrs.  George  S.  Grubb,  and  a  brother, 
Hunter  Grubb,  both  of  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  Reed  Shaner. 


Yale — Princeton. 

Taunton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12. — final  contest  of  the 
Princeton  trapshooting  team  took  place  to-day  on  the 
University  grounds  with  Yale.  The  latter  was  victorious 
by  a  total  of  191  to  182.  A  large  crowd  witnessed  the 
contest.  White,  of  Princeton,  broke  43,  high  individual 
score  of  the  contest.  A  stiff  wind  was  an  unfavorable 
condition.  This  was  Princeton’s  fourth  and  final  trap¬ 
shooting  contest  of  the  season.  Of  these,  two,  one  with 
Pennsylvania  and  one  with  Dartmouth,  were  wins,  while 
two  weeks  ago,  in  the  intercollegiate  championship, 
Princeton  was  second.  The  totals  follow: 


Princeton. 

Yale. 

Causer  . 

23 

T  Noel  . 

..  42 

N  R  White . 

43 

Biddle  . 

..  37 

Hester  . 

34 

T.  11  Thompson.. 

. .  42 

C  Dresser  . 

41 

P>  C  Thompson... 

. .  31 

C  T  Bidde . 

41—182 

Dimock  . 

..  39-191 
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Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 


M.  B.  M.  G.  C. 


Dayton,  I<y. — There  were  ten  shooters  at  the  club 
grounds  yesterday,  and  all  took  part  in  the  50-target 
event.  Dameron  was  high  gun  with  44,  a  score  some¬ 
what  lower  than  he  is  accustomed  to  make.  C.  Wood¬ 
bury,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Canadian 
wilds  after  big  game,  came  second  with  37.  The  targets 
look  rather  small  to  him  after  hunting  moose,  but  he 
will  get  into  line  on  them  again  soon  and  make  better 
scores.  Messrs.  Dremer  and  Fisher  are  new  at  this  kind 
of  shooting.  Dameron  and  Holaday  each  shot  at  100 
targets,  the  former  breaking  87  and  the  latter  71,  neither 
making  the  score  he  usually  does.  The  weather  was  a 
trifle  cool,  but  clear  and  pleasant,  and  with  no  wind  to 
trouble  the  shooters.  Most  of  the  members  are  making 
plans  for  the  opening  of  the  quail  season  on  the  15th,  and 
from  that  date  until  the  open  season  is  over  the  traps  will 
be  pretty  well  deserted. 

The  scores: 


Targets: 
Dameron  . 
Woodbury 
Holaday  . . 
McArdle  .. 
Fisher  . . . . 
Higden  . . . 
W  Dremer 
H  Dremer 

Dea  . 

Gould  . 


15 

15 

20  ’ 

T’l 

13 

13 

18- 

-44 

10 

12 

15—37 

10 

8 

17- 

-35 

9 

11 

13- 

-33 

10 

9 

11- 

-30 

G 

10 

12- 

-28 

9 

7 

10- 

-26 

8 

8 

10- 

-26 

11- 

-11 

18- 

-18 

A  live-bird  shoot  was  held  on  Nov.  3,  in  which  ten 
shooters  took  part.  Woodbury.  Fleischman  and  Schreck 
each  killed  21;  Woodbury  with  his  handicap  of  24.  making 
a  perfect  score  and  winning  the  trophy.  Walker,  the 
scratch  man,  made  high  score  of  the  day  with  22.  Mrs. 
R.  and  Lee  each  shot  at  10,  the  former  scoring  9  and 
the  latter  7.  The  birds  were  allowed  a  start  of  5yds.  from 
the  trap  before  a  shot  could  be  fired.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  birds  more  than  an  average  lot. 

Twenty-five  birds,  $10  entrance,  purse  divided  GO  and  40 


per  cent. : 

LI. 

T. 

V 

H. 

T. 

Woodbury  . 

.  4 

25 

Kooch  . 

.  2 

21 

Fleischman  .... 

.  1 

22 

Payne  . 

.  1 

20 

Schreck  . 

.  1 

22 

Gould  . 

.  1 

20 

Walker  . 

.  0 

22 

*Mrs  R  . 

.  0 

9 

Robbins  . 

2 

21 

*Lee  . 

.  0 

7 

.  *Shot  at  10. 


Dayton,  Ky. — Most  of  the  members  are  away,  or  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  start  on  their  annual  quail  hunt,  and  qnly 
three  men  showed  up  for  practice  on  Nov.  13.  Of 
these,  Dameron  was  high,  with  4G,  or  92  per  cent.  He 
and  Woodbury  leave  on  the  14'th  for  Carter  county,  Ky., 
for  a  week’s  quail  hunt.  J.  V.  Dean  will  go  to  Lewis 
county  after  quail  and  rabbits.  E.  J.  McArdle  goes  to 
Highland  county,  and  will  make  havoc  among  the  quail 
of  that  locality.  Dr.  Gould  is  planning  a  short  trip  to 
Licking  county,  and  J.  Higden  will  have  his  field 
shooting  about  eight  miles  north  of  Saunders,  Ky.  Birds 
are  reported  to  be  very  plentiful  in  all  these  localities;  in 
fact,  the  quail  have  not  been  so  numerous  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  The  scores: 

Dameron  .  22  24—46  Higden  .  19  20—39 

Woodbury  .  20  23—43 


Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Nov.  5. — A  bad  light  and  fast  targets  kept  the  scores 
below  the  average  to-day.  In  a  race  with  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Club — five  men  to  the  team — Parry  broke  49  out  of 
50  and  was  the  only  one  to  score  a  straight  during  the 
day.  , 

Jones  with  45  out  of  50,  was  high  in  the  initial  con¬ 
test  for  the  second  Comstock  trophy.  In  this  race 
entrants  are  handicapped  in  distance  and  in  the  number 
of  wins  necessary  to  annex  the  cup. 

Practice : 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Hymer  . . . . 

.  70 

62 

Lewis  . 

,  20 

IS 

Parry  . 

.  95 

77 

Dixon  . 

.  45 

32 

Brennan  . . . 

.  85 

68 

Neighbors  . 

,  60 

45 

Britton  . . . . 

.  40 

34 

.  70 

5G 

Moller  . 

. 120 

96 

Comstock 

trophy  No. 

2,  50 

targets: 

Parrv.  20  . . . 

40 

Britton,  18  _ 

45 

Moller,  19  . 

36 

Brennan,  17  .... 

44 

Hymer,  19 

41 

Lewis,  16  . 

39 

Hanger.  19 

41 

Neighbors,  16  , 

41 

Dixon,  18  .. 

39 

Indianapolis  vs.  Evansville, 

50  targets: 

Parrv  . 

.  49 

...  40 

Lewis  . 

Dixon  . 

....  42- 

-215 

Hvmer  . . . . 

. 43 

Evansville  scores  not  received. 


Nov.  12. — Conditions  were  again  in  favor  of  the  targets, 
and  the  “pick  up”  was  the  best  of  the  season.  Parry 
led  in  practice  and  was  the  only  one  to  break  a  straight. 
In  the  contest  for  the  Comstock  trophy,  Dixon  was 
high — no  one  near. 

Practice: 


Moller  ... 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Lewis  . . . , 

Britton  . , 

.  105  72 

Dixon  . . . 

Nelson  ., 

.  60  22 

Bell  . 

.  40  28 

'Comstock  trophy.  No.  2,  50 

targets : 

Barry  . . . , 

.  37 

Bell  . 

.  36 

Moller  . . , 

.  36 

Lewis  . . . 

.  39 

Hymer  . . 

.  35 

Nelson  .. 

.  17 

Dixon  . . 

Secretary. 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Chris  Feigenspan  did  remarkable  work  at  the  Fred 
Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  shoot  Nov.  9,  at  the 
Speedway  traps,  when  he  broke  99  white  fliers  out  of  a 
possible  100.  The  feat  was  a  club  record.  In  addition 
to  setting  up  this  mark,  Feigenspan  outclassed  the  other 
marksmen  by  smashing  307  birds  out  of  a  possible  325. 

B.  M.  Shanley.  Jr.,  was  another  that  did  remarkably 
well  considering  the  short  time  he  has  been  at  the  game. 
Shanley  brought  down  223  out  of  325. 

William  Stengel  still  holds  the  championship  in  the 
moonlight  squad.  Pie  broke  17  out  of  a  possible  25  in 
the  dark,  when  nine  men  out  of  ten  could  not  see  the 
birds  at  all.  Others  in  his  squad  went  15  and  10  in 
their  highest  scores.  John  Hausman  was  roped  into  a 
squad  by  Jimmie  Quinn  for  a  match.  To  the  great  sur¬ 
prise  of  every  one  he  downed  Quinn,  breaking  IS  to 
Jim’s  14.  Quinn  looked  dumbfounded,  and  John  joined 
the  club  before  he  left. 

Jackie  Clarke,  Rube  Wadell,  Paddy  Plehir,  Fred 
Compton,  Fred  Macaulay  and  others  made  some  excellent 
scores.  There  were  nineteen  shooters  who  faced  the 
traps  in  seventeen  squads,  and  1875  targets  were  shot  at 
in  all. 

Harry  Robinson  and  John  Dexheimer,  both  of  East 
Orange,  who  are  new  members  of  the  club,  will  shoot  a 
50-bird  match  at  the  Macaulay  Gun  Club  at  the  Speed¬ 
way  traps  on  the  regular  meeting  next  Tuesday  for  the 
suppers  for  six.  It  will  be  very  interesting,  as”  they  are 
both  very  popular  among  the  club  members.  The  scores 
are  as  follows: 


Events:  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

B  M  Shanley,  Jr . 19  17  18  19  19  18  15  15  17  19  13  16 

Morris  Pryor  .  0  0 . 

Chris  Feigenspan  ....  24  23  23  22  24  23  23  23  25  25  25  24  23 

Fred  Macauley  .  22  22  23  20  . 

Ed  Friendrichs  .  2 . 

Tames  Quinn  .  11  14  19  19  1G  19  13  14  13  15 . 

Rube  Waddell  .  21  22 . 

Fred  Compton  . 18  17  18  19  19  12 . 

Jackie  Clark  .  13  13  11 . 

Wm  Stengel  .  17  17  15  17 . 

Paddy  Hehir  .  21  19 . 

Wm  P  Neville .  17 . 

J  E  Buchlein .  10  9  9  . 

H  Buchlein  .  19  12  9 . 

Plarry  Smith  .  18  15  13 . 

John  Hausman  . 18 . 

"Harry  Radcliff  .  G . 

Ed  Curfess  .  2 . V . .  .. 

E  G  Vorro .  10 . 


Egyptian  Gun  Club. 

New  Athens,  III.,  Nov.  5-6. — The  scores  were  about 
the  average,  and  the  attendance  light  at  the  two  days’ 
registered  tournament  of  this  club.  Of  the  professionals 
A  Killam  was  high  with  375  out  of  400  for  the  two  days. 
Totals  follow : 


First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ _ A _ ,  . _ A 

'  ^  A  \ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


Wm  Sliepe  . 

....  100 

91 

200 

180 

H  Miller  . 

.  200 

174 

200 

181 

Louis  Wiget  . 

.  200 

169 

200 

173 

1  H  Koch . 

.  100 

80 

200 

177 

F  Gerhold  . 

.  200 

148 

,  200 

168 

T  Joffroy  . 

155 

135 

C  Krebs  . 

200 

175 

H  Dressier  . 

200 

184' 

H  A  Dressier . 

200 

169 

P  Orth  . 

105 

71 

W  Reichert  . 

105 

90 

R  Serth  . 

105 

93 

H  Deichmann  . 

65 

39 

W  Thompson  . 

65 

50 

Dr  West  . 

65 

44 

J  Baer  . 

45 

27 

Professionals : 

Homer  Clark  . 

.  200 

178 

200 

189 

A  Killam  . 

.  200 

181 

200 

194 

D  Holland  . 

.  200 

175 

200 

193 

Columbus  Gun  Club. 

• 

Columbus,  O..  Nov.  5. — Guv  Smith  was  high  man  to¬ 
day,  breaking  95  out  of  115.  He  also  won  a  point  on  the 
Ballistite  trophy.  Kingsbury  won  a  point  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  trophy,  breaking  44  out  of  50.  Dr.  Jones  broke  63 
out  of  100.  Shilling  78  out  of  95,  Drake,  of  Lockbourne, 
56  out  of  75.  Barstow,  56  out  of  75.  J.  PI.  Smith  19  out 
of  25.  Fisher.  43  out  of  50.  W.  Martin,  of  Athens,  22 
out  of  40.  R.  E.  Martin,  28  out  of  40. 

The  Columbus  team  wonders  what  has  become  of  that 
bunch  of  90  per  cent,  shooters  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  They  promised  a  return  match,  but  they  must 
have  got  cold  feet.  Come  on  down,  boys,  we  won’t 
hurt  you. 

The  Columbus  Gun  Club  challenger  the  Newark,  O., 
Gun  Club  to  shoot  a  race  for  the  Phellis  trophy,  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  six-man  team  championship  of  the  State. 

Nov.  12. — Not  much  doing  at  the  club  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  A  telegraph  match  was  shot  with  Lexington,  Ky., 
five  men  on  a  side,  100  birds  per  man.  Lexington  won 
by  a  score  of  469  to  Columbus’  439.  If  they  had  the 
same  weather  that  Columbus  had,  their  scores  certainly 
would  have  been  smaller. 

It  blew  a  gale  across  the  grounds  all  day,  and  it  was 
so  dark  the  shooters  could  not  see  the  targets  until  they 
got  fully  30yds.  away.  Better  scores  next  time. 

Dr.  Van  Fossen  broke  94,  the  high  score,  which  was 
fine  work.  Lieut.  G.  E.  Baily,  of  the  Barracks,  shot 
the  last  time  for  quite  a  while,  as  he  leaves  for  the 
Philippines  next  Tuesday.  He  shot  on  the  team  and 
broke  88,  which  was  good.  The  club  loses  a  very  active 
member  and  a  mighty  good  fellow.  He  has  the  best 
wishes  of  all  the  members,  and  may  he  come  back  and 


break  them  all.  Fisher  fudged  and  Kingsbury  couldn’t 
locate.  Too  bad.  Dr.  Van  won  a  point  on  the  Secretary- 
Ballistite  trophy.  The  last  shoot  for  it  will  be  Nov.  23. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Wm  Webster  . 

.  100 

90  Baily  . 

.  100  88 

Kingsbury  . 

,.  100 

78  Ilearne 

.  50  39 

Yau  Fossen  ... 

..  100 

94  Reimund 

.  50  30 

Fisher  . 

. .  100 

89 

/ 

The  shoot  to  be  held  Nov.  23  will  be  an  all-day  affair  - 
150  birds  in  10  and  15  bird  races;  entrance  $1  and  $1.50 
on  the  money-back  plan;  all  stand  at  16yds.  Purses 
divided  4'0,  30,  20  and  10.  Turkeys  on  the  side.  Nobody 
barred.  Come  and  get  a  turkey.  Ties  shot  off  in  the 
next  event,  15  birds. 

Secretary. 


Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14. — The  regular  shoot  of  the 
Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  well  attended,  in  spite 


of  a  dark  day  with  snow  flurries  and  a  raw  northwest 
wind,  and  some  very  good  scores  were  made.  Points 
were  taken  by  Wakefield,  H.  Utz  and  McKenna. 


Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  6 

Targets : 

10 

15 

25 

10 

25  15 

Wakefield  . 

.  8 

13 

*23 

9 

21  12 

Clay  . 

......  9 

12 

21 

9 

20  12 

Peasland  . 

.  7 

11 

20 

8 

21  11 

McKenna  . 

. 9 

13 

22 

7 

21  12 

Faber  . 

.  7 

11 

19 

8 

20  7 

Rowland  . 

.  8 

12 

19 

7 

19  9 

Ratcliffe  . 

.  8 

12 

20 

Jax  ...; . 

.  8 

12 

19 

20  .. 

V edder  . 

.  7 

13 

6 

..  11 

II  Utz  . 

.  9 

13 

22 

.  S 

6 

..  10 

Young  . 

.  9 

12 

21 

8 

22  12 

Eaton  . 

12 

20 

6 

17  9 

Butler  . 

.  8 

12 

19 

7 

20  13 

H. 

C. 

Utz. 

Will  County  Gun  Club. 


Lockport,  Ill.,  Nov.  9.— Part  of  our  targets  were 
shipped  to  Rockport,  instead  of  Lockport,  so  we  did  not 
have  enough  to  complete  the  program.  Totals  follow: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at. 

Broke 

M  Kneussl  . 

165 

146 

F  M  Walter.... 

165 

90 

1  D  Martin . 

165 

140 

H  J  Butler  . 

115 

96 

Thos  Arm  strong  165 

132 

F  A  Graper . 

145 

112 

II  Gaines  . 

165 

129 

Fred  Martin  ... 

150 

106 

P  M  Collins - 

165 

128 

1  1)  McKeen _ 

150 

102 

Dr  E  Kingston.! 

165 

128 

M  K  Mathison.. 

30 

23 

I  W  Veatch . 

165 

127 

lohn  Alexander. 

30 

22 

lohn  I dess  . 

165 

126 

T  R  Pitts . 

20 

11 

S  lloge  . 

165 

117 

Professionals : 

A  A  Ammann. . 

165 

149 

W  D  Stannard.. 

165 

149 

A  E  Harken.... 

165 

112 

H  Cadwallader. . 

165 

144 

Mrs  S  Hoge.... 

165 

106 

Marine  and  Field  Club. 


Bath  Beach,  L.  I.,  Nov.  12. — There  were  ten  contest¬ 
ants  at  the  shoot  of  the  Marine  and  Field  Club  to-day. 
S.  Snyder  led  the  field'  with  99  out  of  150  shot  at.  Each 
event  was  at  25  targets.  Scores  follow: 

S  Snyder  .  17  17  17  18  13  17  . .  99 

C  M  Camp .  17  13  16  11  10  15  7  89 

W  S  Pardonner .  9  12  14  13  14  16  ..  78 

Chas  Lembcke  .  S  7  9  12  14  8  . .  54 

P  T  Chase .  10  9  12  13 .  44 

A  C  Clarkson .  11  13  6  9  .  39 

W  T  Taliaferro .  11  10  12 .  33 

P  R  Towne .  4  9  5  .  18 

T  Briggs  .  4  3  5  4  .  16 

W  H  Hardy .  5  3  7  .  15 


The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 

THE  SPURIOUS  GUN,  AND  ITS  DETECTION. 

The  spurious  gun  may  be  either  a  gun  represented 
as  being  of  a  quality  it  is  not,  or  as  the  production  of 
a  maker  other  than  the  real  one.  After  taking  all  into 
consideration,  it  is  the  first  class  which  is  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  unwary  buyer.  The  vapid  platitudes 
of  the  salesman  spread  a  glamor  over  the  transaction, 
and  the  sportsman  purchases  a  gun  which  will  trouble 
him  more  and  more  as  he  gets  to  know  it.  Against  the 
purchase  of  this  class  of  gun  the  sportsman  must  al¬ 
ways  be  on  his  guard. 

The  second  class  of  gun  is  simply  a  forgery.  Belgian 
guns  are  sent  to  England  to  be  proved,  or  the^  English 
proof  marks  are  imitated;  “English  fine  twist”  is  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  rib,  or  any  maker's  name  is  put  on  to 
the  order  of  the  importer. 

Some  makers  do  not  scruple  to  state  in  their  lists  that 
they  will  put  upon  their  productions  “made  in  London, 
or  in  Eibar,  or  in  Brescia,”  or  in  any  other  town  whose 
manufactures  have  a  better  reputation  than  their  own. 
Never  buy  a  gun  without  the  maker’s  name  upon  it. 

All  the  leading  makers  or  their  retailers  now  advertise, 
so  that  the  exact  name  of  the  maker  wished  is  easily 
obtained;  see  that  the  gun  bears  this  name,  and  rightly 
spelled,  for  the  change  of  a  letter  is  often  made,  the 
maker  of  the  forgery  thereby  thinking  that  his  liability 
is  lessened,  and  foreign  forgers  make  dreadful  havoc  with 
English  names,  whereas  probably  no  careful  maker  has 
evci  turned  out  a  gun  wrongly  or  incorrectly  named,  so 
far  as  his  name  goes.  As  to  the  more  general  forgeries, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  changes  rung  upon  the  name 
of  a  maker  of  reputation.  No  one  would  forge  “Smith” 
or  “Jones,”  and  happy  the  gunmakers  who  possess  such 
names;  but  names  as  “Greener”  will  be  spelled 
“Greenen,”  “Purdey”  as  “Purdy,”  “W.  C'.  Scott  &  Son” 
as  “J.  N.  Scotts  Son,"  while  of  the  imitations  of  “West- 
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fefgPS)  Factory  Lo&ds 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 

The  Hunting  Season  is  again  with  us,  and  the  sportsmen  seeking  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  ammunition  must  inevitably  choose  PETERS  FACTORY  LOADS  —  the  kind 
that  have  surpassed  all  amateur  trap-shooting  records. 

Do  not  be  deceived  nor  accept  a  substitute.  PETERS  SHELLS  will  kill  deader,  further 
and  oftener  than  any  others.  You  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it — just  try  them. 

If  you  are  already  a  user  of  PETERS,  you  do  not  need  this  advice —the  chances  are 
1000  to  1  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Remember  the  first  requisite — PETERS  SHELLS.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  standard  make  of  gun. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Bet*  Yerk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Srleanc  321  Magazine  SL  P.  R.  LITZKK,  Manager 

San  Francisce:  6*8-61 2  Heward  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


ley  Richards”  the  name  is  legion.  The  alteration  in  the 
initials,  or  the  Christian  name,  or  the  address  is  more 
frequent,  and  all  “Horace  Greener,”  “Albert  Greener,” 
J.  H.-,  W.  H.,  A.  H.,  and  other  H.  Greener  guns  are 
practically  forgeries.  From  the  affluent  position  most  of 
these  dealers  and  getters-up  of  spurious  guns  enjoy, 
makers  of  reputation  prefer  to  suffer  rather  than  engage 
in  what  they  know  must  be  a  disagreeable  and  very  prob¬ 
ably  a  most  disastrous  prosecution.  The  author  believes 
that  he  alone  has  instituted  criminal  proceedings  for  this 
species  of  forgery;  the  result  being  the  imprisonment  ot 
the  onendcr.  And  although  the  method  ot  procedure  is 
distasteful  and  expensive,  the  author  appeals  to  those 
who  have  been  deluded  into  the  purchase  of  a  forged 
Greener  gun  to  communicate  with  him  at  once,  in  order 
an  may  he  made  to  stop  this  nefarious  trade. 

There  is  another  more  subtle  form  of  deceit  commonly 
practiced  in  Liege  and  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  of 
engraving  the  gun  conspicuously  with  the  name  of  the 
patentee  of  one  of  the  parts  of  the  mechanism.  The  most 
notable  instances  are  “Greener”  upon  cross-bolt  guns, 
and  “S.  &  W.”  upon  the  Smith  and  Wesson  type  of 
revolver.  In  a  case  tested  before  the  Belgian  courts  the 
defense  advanced  was  that  the  weapons  were  of  the  type 
associated  with  the  plaintiff’s  name,  and  that  the  name 
was  intended  to  refer  to  the  system,  not  to  the  maker, 
of  the  weapon.  When  “Greener”  is  put  in  bold  gilt 
letters  on  the  top  rib,  and  other  words,  if  any,  in  small 
insignificant  characters,  the  name  is  certainly  misleading, 
whatever  the  intention;  but  unfortunately  there  is  no 
way  of  stopping  the  practice. 

In  Great  Britain,  under  the  new  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  makers  of  spurious  guns  may  now  be  prosecuted ; 
and  the  sooner  the  chief  clauses  of  this  act  are  made 
international  law,  the  better  it  will  be  for  foreign  sports- 
-\n  *Ye  British  Colonies  the  sportsman  is  fairly  pro¬ 
tected  by  law;  but  probably  the  most  flagrant  instance 
ot,  trading  in  spurious  guns  occurred  at  Melbourne, 
wnere  a  Jewish  firm  of  gun  importers,  in  a  very  large 
way  of  business,  selling  to  all  the  Australian  colonies, 
had  long  practiced  a  most  impudent  fraud.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  inquired  for  any  well-known  make  of  gun  an  un- 
named  Belgian  gun  was  forthwith  stamped  with  the  name 
of  the  maker  demanded,  and  usually  a  sale  completed, 
hor  making  such  unwarrantable  use  of  the  author’s 
trade  name  an  action  was  brought,  in  the  year  1895,  and 
the  author  was  awarded  £5,500  damages;  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  covered  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
real  injury  wrought,  and  was,  of  course,  no  reparation  to 
the  sportsmen  who  had  been  deluded  into  purchasing 
spurious  weapons.  Unfortunately  the  defendents  ap- 

pea.ed  against  the  verdict,  and  litigation  proceeded  for 
more  than  a  year  afterward.  The  evidence  otained 
showed  that  many  of  the  best-known  fire-arms  manu¬ 
facturers  had  been  victimized  by  this  one  firm,  four 
members  of  which  were  subsequently  prosecuted  crimi¬ 
nally  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 


OF  THE  FIT  OF  GUNS. 

I  lie  fit  of  a.  gun  is  a  truly  personal  matter,  for  al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  sportsmen  can  shoot  well  with 
the  gun  which  suits  eighty  men  out  of  every  hundred, 
unless  the  gun  is  liked  by  them  they  will  never  feel 
that  they  shoot  so  well  with  it  as  they  should,  as  no 
two  persons  are.  alike;  therefore  every  person,  to  be 
exactly  suited  with  a  gun,  will  require  something  dif¬ 
ferent  to  that  which  will  suit  another,  but  in  practice 


the  difference  is  often  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticeable. 
The  most  important  point  is  the  weight  of  the  weapon, 
for  many  sportsmen  sadly  overweight  themselves  with 
needlessly  heavy  weapons;  the  gun  when  put  up  at  a 
mark  for  trial  does  not  seem  heavy,  but  after  carrying 
it  for  a  few  hours  or  when  fatigued  by  walking,  wait¬ 
ing,  or  working,  the  gun  will  not  be  “put  up’’  as  it 
was  when  the  sportsman  was  fresh.  The  lighter  the  gun 
the  greater  control  the  muscles  have  over  the  gun  to 
align  it  properly,  and  the  longer  they  retain  that  power. 
The  ability  to  handle  a  gun  with  precision  is  more  likely 
to  fill  the  game-bag  than  the  possession  of  a  perfectly 
fitting  weapon.  The  really  good  shot  can  shoot  well 
with  almost  any  gun;  a  perfectly  fitting  stock  will  never 
make  a  good  shot  out  of  a  bad  one.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  however,  why  the  sportsman  should  use  a  gun  that 
does  not  suit  him.  Mr.  E.  D.  Fulford  (who  grassed  194 
pigeons  successively),  Dr.  Carver,  Captain  Brewer,  Mr. 
.1.  A.  R.  Elliott  (who  killed  100  pigeons  straight),  mak¬ 
ing  the  highest  possible  scores — they  all,  when  making 
their  finest  shooting,  used  guns  built  for  them  by  the 
author,  but  for  which  they  were  never  “measured.’’  This 
need  not  be  advanced  as  a  reason  why  other  sportsmen 
may  not  avail  themselves  of  the  best  methods  for  getting 
a  gun  that  will  suit  them,  but  it  is  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  best  marksmanship  does  not  depend  upon  exact 
measurements  by  an  experienced  gun  fitter. 

OF  ALIGNMENT. 

Most  shooters  align  the  gun  with  the  right  eye,  that 
eye  being  the  stronger  in  most  men.  If  the  sight  of 
the  left  eye  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  right,  the 
shooter  must  close  his  left  eye  when  aiming;  or  he  may 
shoot  from  the  left  shoulder,  or  have  a  gun  so  made 
that  it  is  alignable  with  the  left  eye  though  fired  from 
the  right  shoulder.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  which 
eye  directs  the  aim,  it  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  follow's: 

Take  a  finger  ring  and  hold  it  out  at  arm’s  length; 
look  through  it  with  both  eyes  open  at  some  object  twenty 
or  more  feet  distant;  close  the  left  eye.  If  the  right 
eye  still  sees  the  object  through  the  ring — which  has  not 
been  moved — the  right  eye  will  align  the  gun,  and  the 
sportsman  may  with  every  advantage  dispense  with  all 
correcting  impedimenta  and  shoot  with  both  eyes  open. 
If  the  left  eye — being  the  stronger — aligns  the  gun,  the 
sportsman  must  shut  it,  or  shoot  from  the  left  shoulder; 
or  have  a  particularly  constructed  stock  which  shall 
enable  him  to  aim  with  the  left  eye  while  shooting  from 
the  right  shoulder. 

Providing  the  sportsman  be  one  of  the  minority,  he 
should  write  fully  to  an  experienced  gunmaker  or  the 
nearest  practical  gun  dealer  and  arrange  for  the  building 
of  a  special  gun  to  meet  his  special  need. 

The  sight-aligner  and  adjustable  gun,  invented  in  1882 
by  Mr.  E.  Oliver  (Mr.  W.  W.  Greener’s  London  house 
manager),  is  so  contrived  that  an  expert  stands  behind 
the  sight  disc,  and  while  the  aim  is  being  taken  he  can 
discover  whether  both  eyes  of  the  shooter  are  open,  and 
if  the  aim  is  a  correct  one,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  see 
right  down  the  barrels,  providing  there  is  a  good  light. 
This  was  used  with  the  first  try  gun  made  and  was 
adopted  by  many  gunmakers  to  get  their  customers  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  with  guns. 

TO  CHOOSE  A  GUN  WHICH  WILL  FIT  CORRECTLY. 

Take  a  gun,  and  put  it  up  to  the  shoulder  two^  or  three 


times  without  aiming  at  anything  in  particular;  if  it 
seems  to  come  up  easily,  and  to  be  under  perfect  con¬ 
trol,  choose  a  mark  ten  or  fifteen  feet  distant,  and 
slightly  higher  than  the  aimer’s  shoulder.  Fling  up  the 
gun  quickly  while  looking  steadily  at  the  mark,  and 
immediately  the  gun  is  at  the  shoulder  close  the  left 
eye  and  glance  at  once  along  the  rib ;  the  sight  on  the 
muzzle  should  cover  the  object  at  which  the  shooter 
was  looking  as  he  brought  up  the  gun.  If  upon  this 
maneuver  being  repeated  several  times,  it  is  found  that 
the  gun  each  time  covers  the  mark  at  which  it  is  aimed, 
it  should  be  tried  in  like  manner  at  other  marks  at 
different  distances  and  elevations.  If  these  marks  are 
covered  in  the  same  manner,  the  gun  may  be  considered 
a  fit,  and  a  little  practice  will  make  the  shooter  quite 
at  home  with  the  weapon.  It  should  then  be  tried  at  a 
target.  Take  a  few  snap  shots  at  a  bullseye,  and  if  the 
shots  are  not  placed  central,  something  is  wrong  with 
either  the  gun  or  the  shooter.  If  a  man  cannot  hit  a 
fixed  mark  at  thirty  to  forty  yards  every  time  with  a 
shotgun  he  cannot  expect  to  hit  birds  on  the  wing. 

The  sportsman  who  can  make  his  choice  out  of  a 
large  stock  of  guns,  or  with  the  assistance  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  guide  him,  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  man  whose  trials  must  be  made  with  a  few  weapons 
and  without  the  help  of  an  expert  to  correct  any  faulty 
actions  which  may  escape  the  observation  of  the  shooter. 
For  instance,  ,a  person  adept  in  the  art  of  gun  fitting 
would  detect  at  once  whether  a  second  aim  was  taken 
in  aligning  the  gun,  and  could  immediately  so  alter  a 
dummy  try-gun  as  to  come  up  in  the  way  desired; 
whereas  the  shooter,  if  alone,  must  note  where  the  gun 
points,  and  calculate  what  amount  of  alteration  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

If  a  gun  is  pointed  much  below  the  mark  at  which  it 
is  aimed,  the  stock  of  the  gun  is  too  crooked,  too  short, 
or  the  gun  too  heavy. 

If  it  points  above  the  mark  at  which  it  is  aimed,  it  is 
too  straight  or  has  too  much  toe  upon  the  stock.  It  is 
much  better  to  use  a  gun  that  is  too  straight  than  one 
that  is  the  reverse. 

If  it  points  to  the  right,  it  is  cast-off  too  much;  if  to 
the  left,  the  cast-off  is  not  sufficient.  If  it  is  not  hori¬ 
zontal,  but  twisted  over,  so  that  the  right  barrel  is  the 
higher,  the  stock  requires  to  be  twisted  over  by  casting 
off  the  toe  more;  if  the  left  barrel  is  higher  (which  is 
very  rarely  the  case)  both  the  cast-off  of  the  gun  and  the 
shape  of  the  butt  must  be  altered. 

The  straighter  and  longer  the  stock  which  can  be 
manipulated  with  ease,  the  better  and  quicker  will  be 
the  shooting,  and  less  fatiguing  the  work  of  a  heavy 
day’s  shooting.  All  good  guns  are  so  regulated  that, 
aimed  point-blank  and  dead-level  along  the  rib,  they 
will  center  on  the  mark  at  forty  yards’  distance. 

Some  trap  shots  require  their  guns  to  carry  as  many 
as  6  inches  high  at  forty  yards;  this  is  preferable  to 
using  a  gun  which  shoots  high  because,  being  too 
straight  in  the  stock,  it  is  aimed  too  high.  Misses  with 
a  shotgun,  as  with  rifle,  more  frequently  arise  from 
errors  in  elevation  than  the  misdirection  of  the  aim. 

The  “try  gun”  is  a  gunmaker’s  tool,  which  permits 
of  the  stock  being  altered  to  any  length,  bend,  cast-off, 
and  shape  to  the  butt,  and  is  ot  use  in  fitting  a  sports¬ 
man  who  needs  a  gun  of  special  build.  Most  of  these 
guns  are  capable  of  being  fired,  but,  as  not  one  of  them 
handles  at  all  like  an  ordinary  gun,  it  does  not  follow 
that,  because  a  shooter  is  able  to  use  it  with  success,  a 
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proper  gun  made  with  the  same  measurements  of  stock  | 
will  prove  quite  suitable.  It  is  a  tool  which  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  only  when  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  gun  fitter. 

A  short  gun  stock  assists  the  shooter  to  get  up  the 
gun  freely,  but  is  against  his  holding  it  firmly  against 
the  shoulder;  a  large  butt,  not  too  flat,  and  with  a  fairly 
broad  toe,  is  the  best  for  bedding  firmly  against  the 
shoulder;  it  should,  in  most  cases,  be  slightly  shorter 
to  the  left  edge  of  the  butt-plate  than  to  the  right.  The 
better  and  more  truly  the  butt  fits  the  shoulder  the  more 
contforable  will  be  the  gun  in  use,  and  the  less  appreci¬ 
able  will  be  the  recoil. 

The  hand,  or  the  grip  of  the  gun,  must  not  be  so 
thick  that  it  cannot  be  grasped  with  ease;  it. may  be  of 
oval  section,  or  egg  shape,  with  the  smallest  point  at 
top,  or,  to  afford  a  better  grasp,  even  diamond  shape  in 
section;  it  must  not  be  round,  or  have  too  fine  or  too 
flat  a  checkering  or  feel  clumsy,  and  (he  for  -  'nr'  must 
be  narrow,  standing  high  from  the  barrels,  and  fall  full 
into  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  when  it  grips  the  barrels. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  sportsman  cannot  shoot 
with  a  gun  that  suits  him  if  he  varies  his  clothing; 
possibly  some  men  cannot,  but  they  are  not  good  shots, 
nor  should  they  pose  as  such,  for.’ as  before  stated,  the 
good  shot,  the  man  who  knows  how  to  handle  a  gun 
and  how  to  aim,  will  shoot  well  with  any  gun.  Dr. 
Carver  ba«  :n  a  Gnvle  c’xhib'Hor)  -hioet  o'  ies-  than  an 
hours’  duration  shot  and  performed  equally  well  with  a 
Winchester  repeating  rifle  of  the  military  model,  a  double 
shotgun  of  2%-inch  bend,  and  a  double  shotgun  of  2- 
inch  bend.  'The  man  who  really  means  to  shoot  well 
does  so  irrespective  of  any  trifling  wrong  dimension  in 
the  weapon  he  has  to  use,  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
art  of  shooting  enables  one  to  do  what  the  hypercritical 
gun-fitting  faddist  would  not  attempt  with  even  the  most 
favorable  conditions.— From  the  ninth  edition  of  The 
Gun  and  Its  Developments,  by  \V.  W.  Greener. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery . 


Zettler  Rifle  Club. 


New  York,— Scores  made  at  the  100-shot  championship 
match  at  200vds.,  held  on  Election  Day,  Nov.  8,  at  Union 
Hill,  under  the  auspices  at  the  Zettler  Rifle  Club,  Ger¬ 
man  ring  target,  possible  2500: 


A  Hubalek  .  2278 

F  C  Ross .  2239 

H  M  Pope .  2234 

L  C  Buss  .  2203 

G  F  Snellen  . 2196 

J  Hunsiker  . 2190 

A  F  Laudensack . 2186 

W  H  French  .  2183 

G  Schlicht  .  2177 

J  Williams  .  2167 

J  Kaufmann  .  2139 


G  Hoffmann  .  2102 

W  T  Watkins .  2078 

I.  P  Hansen .  2030 

F  Bund  .  1987 

H  Balm  . .  1973 

A  Begerow  . 1911 

B  Zettler  .  1818 

C  A  Schrag .  1800 

J  Johnson  .  1553 

G  W  Reinecke .  1494 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 

The  following  scores  were  made  by  Newport  members 
at  Almy  range,  on  German  ring  target,  at  25yds.,  any 
•—cal  rifle,  any  sights,  but  telescopes  barred.  The  match 
calls  for  20  shots  offhand,  for  a  silver  cup,  to  be  won 
three  times,  the  last  two  wins  to  be  consecutive.  The 
high  single  string  in  the  match  so  far,  is  244;  total  for 
two  strings,  477.  I  he  match  to  be  shot  on  Friday  night 
of  each  week.  The  match  has  been  running  nine  weeks 
so  far.  The  scores  shot  on  Nov.  4  are  as  follows: 

P  Brook .  235  233—468  W  Almy  .  231  225—456 

F  Coggeshall..  234  233—467  W  Henderson.  223  228—451 

W  Thurston...  227  232—459  T  T  Biesel _  223  222—445 

J  Peckham  ...  234  223—457  Eas’ton  .  202  218—420 

Revolver  match.,  50yds.:  W.  Almy,  81,  80,  81,  81,  SO. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. — The  weekly  competitions  ot 
this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington  range, 
Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch,  Pa. : 
,,rM?.cord  match>  200yds.,  rifle:  M.  P.  Harley,  188,  184,173; 
Williamson,  181. 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill,  46,  46,  45,  44;  Dr.  Davis, 
43,  41,  40;  Dr.  Given.  37;  Williamson,  43,  41,  40. 
Revolver  match,  50yds.:  N.  Spering  88,  86,  SI. 


Rifle  Note. 

A  grand  opening  prize  shoot  of  the  winter  season  will 
be  held  on  Nov.  19  and  20,  at  Otto  Abendroth’s  gallery. 
Bush  wick  and  Myrtle  avenues,  Brooklyn.  Distance, 
"  j  S'  Any  •22cal-  rim-fire,'  any  sights  and  telescopes 
and  palm  rests  permitted.  Competition  is  open  to  all. 
.three  tickets,  $1.  Twelve  prizes  totaling  $97,  three  best 
tickets  to  count  for  first  four  prizes.  Premiums  for  first 
and  second  best  ten  tickets.  $5  and  $3.  On  Nov.  19 
shooting  will  begin  at  $4  P.  M. ;  on  Nov.  20,  at  1  P  m’ 


EXPERIENCE  OF  A  FOREST  RANGER. 

If,  wandering  among  the  scattered  ranches  of 
the  great  Sou-thwest,  you  ever  happen  to  come 
up  with  three  or  four  forest  rangers,  off  duty 
and  talking  shop  among  themselves,  be  very 
sure  that  you  sit  tight  and  . listen  with  both  ears. 
It  snail  be  strange  if  you  do  not  hear  casual 
relations  which  make  your  blood  run  quicker 
and  start  little  chills  chasing  themselves  up  your 
backbone.  And  if,  by  great  luck,  you  make  a 
mend  in  the  service,  try  and  persuade  him  to 
let  you  thumb  over  the  diary  in  which  he  keeps 
a  record  of  his  daily  work.  In  the  first  ten 


A  P  E'R  F  E  C  T 

“DENSE  SMOKELESS  POWDER 

TRY  IT  IN  YOVR  GAME  LOAD 


mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

Sch  overling  Daly  &  Gak$ 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


Shoot  a 


SAUER  GUN 

Made  by  J.  P.  Sauer  &  Son,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable  gun 
manufacturing  firms  in  Europe.  The  mechanical  perfection  of  these  guns 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  shake  loose.  The  workmanship  and 
finish  is  unsurpassed.  Strip  one  from  butt  to  muzzle,  compare  it  with  any 
other  machine-made  gun  and  you  will  find  our  statements  substantiated. 
Smooth  action,  hard  shooting  and  accuracy  are  combined  to  make  this 
THE  PERFECT  GUN 


Our  Latest  Catalog  describing  these  and  all  other  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Hunting 
Clothing,  Basketball,  Fool  hull  and  Sportsmen’s  Supplies  of  every  description. 


FE'RG  X/^TO  /V  TV 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
Locotr.otiveReflec- 
tors  and  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Gombines  Head 
JackfFront  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


If  you  like  quality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  h'gh  grade  materials  aud  richness  of  ornamenta 
tioa.  You  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  worth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up. 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 
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Why  Don’t  You  Reload 

Your  Shells? 


You  must  know  that  the  empty  shells 
represent  a  very  big  part  of  the  expense 
of  factory  ammunition. 

Do  you  know  that  by  reloading  your 
shells  you  can  not  only  save  money  by 
reducing  your  shooting  expense,  but  also 
do  better  shooting  with  less  wear  on  your 


gun: 


Rifle  and  pistol  cartridges  can  be  reloaded  from  10  to  30  times  each  with  entire  success- 
This  means  a  very  big  saving  for  any  man  who  loves  to  shoot.  Even  if  you  use  a  high- 
power,  big-game  rifle,  you  can  produce  your  own  high  power  cartridges  with  hard  or  soft 
point  bullets,  with  all  the  range  and  power  of  the  factory  ammunition,  greater  accuracy 
and  with  less  wear  on  the  barrel  of  your  rifle.  You  can  also  load  your  cartridges  with 
medium  or  short  range  loads,  varying  the  range  and  power  to  suit  the  conditions. 

Shotgun  shells  can  be  very  successfully  reloaded  two  or  three  times  each.  A  loading  outfit  costs  very  little,  and  you 
can  then  load  as  few  or  as  many  shells  as  you  wish  with  just  the  right  loads  for  the  occasion.  Every  gun  club 
should  have  an  Ideal  loading  machine.  Ask  for  our  free  booklet  “Hints  on  Reloading  Shotgun  Shells”. 

The  Ideal  Hand  Book  contains  140  pages  of  practical  information  regarding  all  American 
rifles,  shotguns  and  pistols  and  the  proper  ammunition  for  use  in  them.  It  tells  how 
bullet  moulds  are  made — how  to  cast  your 

bullets  and  reload  your  shells.  Sent  free  / y/ftZr/l/Z  C^O. 

to  any  shooter  for  three  stamps  postage  by  27  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Two  Clean  Kills 


You  know  Drant — shy  wanderers  of  the  lonely 
coasts — no  wild  fowl  so  bashful  about  coming  to 
decoys,  none  so  hard  to  lure  within  range. 

Fifty  yards  is  close  range  for  brant.  And  to 
kill  at  that  distance  your  gun  must  shoot  harder 
than  the  average. 

Lefever  guns  shoot  a  whole  lot  harder  than 
the  average.  That  is  why  the  man  who  swings 
his  Lefever  on  a  rearing  pair  of  brants  does  not 
question  the  result.  He  knows  it  —  two  clean  kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  1 9  exclusive  advantages 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes. 

The  New  Lefever  Gun  ,  Book  tells  all  the 
things  you  surely  should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun. 
LEFEVER  ARMS  CO.,  27  Maltbie  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Ask  for  the  brand  that  has  made  Cocktail 
drinking  popular.  Accept  no  substitute. 

Simply  strain  through 
cracked  ice,  and  serve. 


Martini  {gin  base)  and  Manhattan  {whiskey 
base)  are  the  most  popular.  A  tall  good  dealers. 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  "Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


pages  you  will  find,  hidden  in  four  lines  of 
formal  routine,  the  suggestion  of  a  story  which 
makes  the  inventions  of  the  dime  novel  writer 
seem  tame.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  fragmen¬ 
tary  account  of  a  single  incident,  the  facts  about 
which  were  painfully  extracted  from  a  polite, 
gray-eyed  young  fellow,  in  chaps  and  a  brown 
flannel  shirt,  who  blushed  as  he  yielded  to  the 
journalistic  corkscrew. 

It  happened  when  the  national  forests  were 
newer,  writes  Henry  M.  Hyde  in  the  Technical 
World  Magazine.  Cartwright,  the  ranger,  was 
on  one  of  his  first  trips  over  the  district.  Ten 
miles  ont  across  the  high  and  half-sterile  mezas 
he  came  to  a  deep  arroyo,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  there  was  still  a  thin  trickle  of  water. 
Now  in  that  country  water  is  scarce  and 
precious,  and  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the 
few  lakes  and  running  streams  be  kept  pure 
and  uncontaminated.  For  fifty  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  water,  Cortwright  saw  that  the 
ground  was  miry,  half  quicksand.  It  was  deep¬ 
ly  cut  up  by  the  feet  of  a  big  band  of  cattle 
which  had  fought  and  struggled  to  get  a  drink. 
In  the  melee  about  twenty  of  the  half-starved 
animals  had  gone  down.  Their  carcasses  lay 
swollen  and  bloated  by  the  hot  sun.  It  took 
Cartwright  only  a  moment  to  read  the  brand 
and  determine  that  the  derelicts  belonged  to  a 
rich  half-breed  Mexican,  one  of  the  political 
bosses  of  the  territory,  a  man  very  much  ac¬ 
customed  to  do  quite  as  he  pleased.  He  bad 
bitterly  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  and  had  declared  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  let  the  fad  of  these  eastern  dudes  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  business.  His  ranch  house  was 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north.  Cartwright 
turned  His  pony  and  galloped  up  along  the  edge 
of  the  arroyo.  The  cattle  baron  was  at  home. 

“Senor,”  said  Cartwright,  politely,  “twenty  of 
your  cattle  are  dead  in  the  Arroyo  Grande  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Holy  Angels  trail.  They 
are  already  a  nuisance.  I  am  Ranger  Cart¬ 
wright,  of  the  forest  service,  and  I  have  come 
to  say  that  the  bodies  must  be  buried  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Otherwise  the  service  will 
have  it  done  and  collect  the  money  from  you. 
And  before  you  turn  another  bunch  of  cattle 
on  the  National  Forest  range  you  must  make 
a  contract  with  us.” 

The  Mexican  was  very  complaisant.  He 
would  have  the  dead  cattle  attended  to  at  once. 
And  he  would  not  trespass  again  on  the  forest 
range.  With  Spanish  grandiloquence  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  undying  sorrow  at  having  put  Cart¬ 
wright  to  so  much  trouble.  It  was  not  at  all 
what  the  ranger  had  expected.  “Thank  you,” 
he  said,  and  rode  away.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
two  negroes  rode  out  of  the  corral,  turned  their 
ponies  across  the  arroyo  and  followed  Cart¬ 
wright  to  the  south,  taking  a  trail  which  kept 
them  out  of  his  sight. 

The  ranger  was  bound  for  the  ’dobe  house  of 
a  Mexican,  near  where  he  had  found  the  cattle. 
There  he  would  spend  the  night.  As  it  grew 
dusk  he  turned  his  pony  and  started  to  climb 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  arroyo.  Near  the 
bottom  something  struck  him  in  the  chest  and 
he  toppled  sideways  out  of  the  saddle.  Falling, 
he  heard,  faintly,  the  bark  of  a  revolver. 

Presently  he  recovered  consciousness  and  put 
his  hand  up  to  his  heart.  There  was  a  hole  in 
his  flannel  shirt.  Directly  beneath  it,  in  the 
pocket  was  the  thick  diary  in  which  he  wrote 
his  daily  reports.  He  pulled  the  book  out  and 
found,  half  way  through  it,  a  .32-caliber  bullet. 
The  fallen  bridle  reins  had  stopped  his  pony  a 
few  rods.  He  mounted,  rode  to  the  house  of 
the  Mexican  and  slept  soundly  until  morning. 
Then  he  shot  across  country  to  headquarters, 
told  his  tale,  and  came  back  twenty-four  hours 
later  with  the  forest  supervisor  and  three  other 
rangers.  They  found  the  cattle  still  unburied 
in  the  arroyo.  A  dozen  Mexicans,  with  horses 
and  ropes,  were  put  to  work,  pulling  out  the 
bodies  and  digging  pits  for  their  interment. 
They  were  paid  a  dollar  each  for  the  twenty 
carcasses  taken  care  of.  Then,  with  the  super¬ 
visor  at  their  head,  the  five  men  loped  off  up 
the  meza  to  the  ranch  of  the  offending  cattle 
baron,  who  turned  gray  under  his  swarthiness 
as  he  say  Cartwright  with  the  rest,  looking  very 
much  alive. 
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“Senor,”  said  the  supervisor  sternly,  “we  have 
come  to  collect  $20  for  burying  your  dead  cattle 
in  the  Arroyo  Grande.  Here  is  a  receipt  for 
the  money,”  For  an  instant  the  cattle  man 
looked  into  the  icy  gray  eyes  of  the  supervisor, 
then  turned  into  the  house  and  came  back  in¬ 
stantly  with  the  money.  “I  want  to  say,”  the 
supervisor  went  on,  “that  if  any  more  careless 
shooting  is  done  around  here  I’m  afraid  it  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  keep  the  boys  from 
hanging  somebody.” 

Over  in  the  archives  of  the  forest  service  at 
headquarters  one  may  still  see  Cartwright's 
diary. 


THE  HUNTING  SEASON  OPENS. 

This  is  that  joyous  season  of  the  year  when 
the  city  man  goes  forth  to  the  woods  to  shoot 
or  to  be  shot,  says  the  Springfield  Union. 
Which  will  it  be?  The  family,  with  the  cook 
and  the  surgeon  both  handy  at  call,  wait  with 
the  same  apprehension  as  for  the  casualties 
from  the  football  field  with  the  favorite  son  on 
the  rush  line. 

The  season  is  “on”  in  Massachusetts.  There 
was  such  a  rush  for  licenses  in  some  of  the 
towns  that  the  clerks  ran  out  of  blanks,  the 
offices  were  closed  and  some  of  those  who  ap¬ 
plied,  “called  witnesses  to  prove  that  they  were 
acting  in  good  faith  in  trying  to  get  a  license 
and  then  hiked  for  the  hunting  grounds,  declar¬ 
ing  they  would  explain  the  situation  to  the 
game  wardens  and  take  chances  with  the  courts 
if  the  game  wardens  were  not  satisfied.” 

It  was  the  first  day  in  three  years  that  gray 
squirrels  could  be  legally  hunted;  the  bags  were 
not  up  to  expectation. 

“John  Dempsey  bagged  five  rabbits  and  Hugh 
Montgomery  got  three.  No  white  rabbits  were 
taken  so  far  as  reported.  J.  Id.  Neff  and  party 
are  reported  to  have  bagged  four  partridge, 
and  William  Cummings  and  S.  W.  Coe  got  one 
partridge  each.  Hunters  report  partridge  as 
being  scarce.  The  only  persons  to  see  any 
woodcock  and  report  it  are  Mr.  Cummings  and 
Mr.  Coe,  who  saw  two,  but  could  not  get  a 
shot  at  them.” 

The  scores  in  Massachusetts  are  in  favor  of 
the  hunter,  1  if  you  should  not  count  the  lone 
hunter  of  bass  on  a  Cape  Cod  lake  who  was 
peppered  with  shot  from  a  blind  on  the  shore. 
In  this  State  the  despatches  bring  the  record  of 
one  huntsman  mistaken  for  a  deer  and  fatally 
shot  near  North  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks.  An 
old  guide  in  Moosehead  Lake  region,  Maine, 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  when  “a  rifle 
ball  grazed  his  scalp,  making  a  long  gash  where 
it  followed  the  top  of  his  head.”  A  guide  in 
Idaho  met  his  death  because  one  of  his  party 
thought  that  he  was  a  bear;  another  sportsman 
in  the  Northwest  killed  his  companion,  a  father 
shot  his  son,  a  Colorado  ranchman  was  killed 
because  he  “moved  around  like  a  coyote.” 

Thanks  to  protective  laws,  game  seems  plenti¬ 
ful  everywhere.  The  oldest  inhabitant  says  that 
there  were  never  before  in  his  remembrance  so 
many  wild  turkeys  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  Deer 
in  Vermont  and  northern  Massachusetts  are 
overrunning  the  farmer’s  orchards  and  farms. 
All.  kinds  of  game  is  increasing  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  quail  and  pheasant  abound  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  and  jack  rabbits  and  cottontails  run 
between  your  legs  when  you  go  for  a  walk  in 
Kansas.  Elk  eat  up  the  ranchers’  hay  and 
grain  in  Colorado,  and  deer  and  bear  roam  the 
Rockies  as  they  have  not  for  years. 

But  what  does  all  this  wealth  of  the  wild  avail 
if  the  hunter  must  himself  in  turn  be.  a  target? 
It  was  said  several  years  ago  that  the  sports¬ 
man  would  be  safe  if  he  wore  garments  of  a 
color  that  would  distinguish  him  from  the 
foliage.  Yet  in  the  report  of  the  unfortunate 
accident  at  North  Lake  it  is  said  the  victim 
‘was  wearing  a  black  and  red  shirt  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  fate  that  overtook  him.” 
Men  go  to  Africa,  encounter  wild  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  venomous  snakes 
and  tsetse  flies,  and  come  back  with  great 
bundles  of  hides,  coats  of  tropical  sunburn  and 
volumes  of  narratives.  The  city  man  sallies 
forth  for  a  quail — and  perhaps  never  comes 
back. 


The  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 
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"Some  weeks  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  guns 
second  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker’s  art  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  I  have  critically  compared  this  gun  with 
W.  R.’s,  J.  L.  &  S.’s  and  W.  &  C.  S.  guns  selling  at 
400  dollars  and  upwards,  and  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greener  as  regards  material,  workmanship  and  balance.  I 
have  owned  one  Greener  before  this,  have  owned  and  used  many 
guns  of  English  and  American  make,  and  consider  yours  far  superior 
to  any  other.” — J.  H.  H.  B. ,  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  1  1-7-06. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

W.  W.  Greener,  44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Greener,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief ”  gives  ail 
the  fish  and  game  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the  editor  can 
afford  to  pay  a  reward  for  an  error 
found  in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says  so,  you 
may  depend  on  it.”  Sold  by  all 
dealers.  Price,  twenty=five  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 
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97.75 

Per  Cent. 


TKe  Official  High  Average 
For  The  Season  of  1910 


—  MADE  BY  — 


Mr.  W.  H.  Heer  of  Guthrie,  Okla. 


SHOOTING 
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SMOKELESS  POWDER 

“The  Powder  that  Makes  and  Breaks  Records” 
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Rhymes  of  The  Stream  and  Forest 

FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND 

One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  offered  for 
.many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms. 

Mr.  Buckland’s  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of  the  Angle.”  '  ■  ,  "  . 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,  pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  pocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 

Postpaid,  $1.25 


* 

* 

* 


*  FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  * 
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TRANSPLANTING  AMERICAN  GAME’ 
BIRDS. 

Continued  from  page  SIS. 

it  was  seen  by  my  friend,  George  H.  Robbins, 
and  several  of  his  neighbors. 

“Another  bird  of  the  same  sex  was  met  with 
by  Walter  Faxon  in  the  Fresh  Pine  Swamps  (on 
the  Arlington  side  of  Little  River)  on  May  14, 
1892.  The  latter  instance  may  be  taken  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  at  least  a  few  of  these  grouse  may 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  themselves  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  there  are  no  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  any  of  them  are  still  living  or 
have  left  living  descendants.  In  short,  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  establish  them  permanently  in  the 
Cambridge  region,  as  well  as  in  other  certain 
parts  of  Massachusetts  where  they  were  liberated 
about  the  same  time,  have  evidently  proved  a 
complete  failure.” 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  naturalize  various 
American  game  birds  in  England,  but  so  far  as 
known,  with  no  permanent  success,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  turkey,  and  this  only  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  bird.  In  1861  Grantley  F.  Berkeley,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  wrote  from  Winkton  House, 
in  Hampshire,  to  his  friend,  Capt.  Geo.  D. 
Bayard,  saying:  “My  friend  in  America  up  to 
this  last  week  has  been  sending  me  over  prairie 
grouse  and  quail  for  naturalization  for  our  so¬ 
ciety  for  that  purpose  here,  and  I  am  charmed 
by  being  put  in  mind  of  the  plains  by  having  a 
male  prairie  grouse  walking  about  my  garden, 
tamer  than  an  English  pheasant,  coming  to  my 
whistle  for  food  and  making  the  devil’s  own 
howls,  with  the  skin  blown  out  on  either  side 
of  his  neck,  strutting  and  running  around  and 
calling  for  his  mate,  but  I  have  no  mate  to  give 
him.  The  four  prairie  grouse  that  came  over 
are  all  males.  A  friend  of  mine,  Lord  Malms- 
bury,  has  imported  some  of  your  wood  grouse, 
and  they  are  doing  well. 

“I  have  sept  out  to  different  places  a  great 
number  of  quail,  some  from  Canada  and  some 
from  New  York.” 

More  than  twenty  years  later  Frank  Sturgis, 
of  Chicago,  sent  a  large  number  of  live  pinnated 
grouse  to  a  friend  in  England,  who  acknowl¬ 
edged  them  in  a  letter  published  in  Forest  and 
Stream  in  the  following  letter  from  Neath,  under 
date  of  March  22,  1883,  as  follows: 

“I  have  unfortunately  been  upon  the  invalid 
list  at  the  seaside  for  a  few  days,  or  I  would 
have  written  at  once  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham’s  letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  and  to  thank  you 
most  heartily  and  most  sincerely  for  your  prince¬ 
ly  present  of  prairie  grouse.  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  quite  right  in  stating  you  have  altogether  ex¬ 
celled  all  previous  attempts  in  this  direction,  and 
the  successful  outcome  of  the  shipment  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  your  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  birds  being  so  rare,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  so  far  in  excess  of  any  private  requirements, 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  rather  than  offended 
at  the,  distribution  which  has  been  arranged. 
Acting  in  concert  with  Henry  Nash,  who  com¬ 
municated  with  Mr.  Lowell,  we  have  presented 
twenty  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  Balmoral, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  twenty  for  Sandringham.  We 
have  sent  ten  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Re¬ 
gent's  Park,  where  they  are  very  much  prized 
and  valued,  and  we  have  turned  out  sixteen  to 
take  their  chances  upon  our  Welsh  hills — jointly 
upon  Lord  Jersey’s  property  and  upon  shooting 
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land  which  is  leased  by  the  writer.  Such  of 
these  last  birds  as  have  since  been  seen  were  all 
doing  well,  and  I  have  a  report  to-day  that  those 
which  were  sent  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  are 
also  well  and  getting  less  shy  than  when  first 
turned  out.  The  birds  which  were  sent  to  the" 
Zoological  Gardens  are  the  only  ones  now  in 
confinement,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  so¬ 
ciety  will  reserve  half  of  any  young  birds  which 
may  result  in  case  those  which  are  turned  out 
should  not  increase  their  numbers.  I  shall  hope 
to  report  further  satisfactory  progress  very 
shortly.  Philip  W.  Flower.” 

What  became  of  these  birds  we  do  not  know ; 
that  a  large  number  of  them  must  have  reached 
their  destination  in  good  condition  seems  obvious, 
since  no  less  than  sixty-six  are  accounted  for  in 
the  letter. 

Bobwhi'e  was  introduced  into  England  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  and  is  reported 
to  have  done  well  for  a  time. 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  trans¬ 
plant  from  one  part  of  America  to  another  any 
others  of  the  grouse,  except  that  one  or  more 
consignments  of  sharp-tailed  grouse  are  said  to 
have  been  shipped  to  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  turned  out  and  disappeared.  Sharp-tailed 
grouse  were  planted  also  on  Grand  Island  in 
Lake  Superior,  but  this  is  in  or  close  to  the 
native  range  of  the  speciesl  What  the  fate  of 
these  Grand  Island  sharp-tail  grouse  may  have 
been  we  do  not  know.  Possibly  they  shared  the 
fate  of  the  exotic  grouse  there  introduced,  all 
of  which,  we  are  told,  have  disappeared. 

We  read  in  the  accounts  of  the  early  Spanish 
explorers  that  the  wild  turkey  had  been  domesti¬ 
cated  by  the  Indians  before  the  white  man’s  com¬ 
ing.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  sustenance 
of  certain  Florida  Indians  was  drawn  from  their 
turkeys,  and  we  are  told  that  the  carnivorous 
animals  in  the  great  zoological  gardens  kept  up 
by  the  Aztec,  Montezuma,  were  fed  on  the  flesh 
of  turkeys. 

The  domestic  turkey  is  a  descendant  of  the 
wild  turkey  of  the  Southwest.  The  bird  was 
carried  to  Spain  and  thence  spread  over  Europe, 
finally  reaching  England.  That  the  common  wild 
turkey  of  the  East  may  also  be  domesticated  has 
been  shown  by  experiments  carried  on  on  a 
plantation  near  Farmville,  Va.,  by  Prof.  Robert 
Lee  Blanton,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  Forest  and  Stream,  Vol.  74.  p.  450. 

When,  if  ever,  game  refuges  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  various  States— game  refuges  prop¬ 
erly  protected,  be  it  understood — they  should  be 
stocked  with  wild  turkeys. 


FREE  OF  WOLVES  AT  LAST. 

“Wolves  are  surely  extinct  in  Ramsey 
county,”  declared  Deputy  County  Auditor 
Jimmy  Drummond  recently  in  speaking  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  payments  of  wolf  bounties  in 
this  county  during  the  last  year. 

We  have  not  paid  a  bounty  this  year,”  said 
Mr.  Drummond,  “and  this  is  the  first  time  in 
my  experience  that  some  one  has  not  brought 
in  a  hide  and  received  the  regular  $7.50  bounty. 
In  former  years  there  were  as  high  as  seven  or 
eight  carcasses  brought  to  the  auditor’s  office 
by  hunters  from  Little  Canada  or  White  Bear, 
but  this  year  there  has  not  been  one  bounty 
paid,  and  the  last  of  the  wolves  has  met  his 
fate,  I  think.” — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


HUNTER 

ONE- 

TRIGGER 


In  the  brush  or  at  the  traps  you  want  to 
feel  sure  of  your  gun.  A  second’s  loss  of  time  means 
the  loss  of  your  bird  or  a  failure  to  score  in  the  competition. 
The  strongest  insurance  policy  the  world  over  for  sports¬ 
men  is  a  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  with  the  Hunter 
One-Trigger  attachment. 

THE  HUNTER  ONE-TRIGGER  gives  a  pull,  short,  clean 
and  quick.  There’s  no  creep  or  drag.  The  speed  of  the 
mechanism  far  exceeds  the  speed  of  the  trigger  finger.  The 
aim  is  not  disturbed  -  because  there  is  no  relaxing,  no  re¬ 
gripping,  no  accommodating  yourself  to  the  different  lengths 
of  the  stock — but  just  a  firm,  steady  grip  and  pull. 

The  very  newest  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  is  the  20-Gauge  Hunter 
One-Trigger — and  it’s  a  beauty.  Weighs  only  Sjf 
to  7  lbs.  Just  the  finest  gun  that  can  be  made  at 
_  the  price — simply  all  gun 
— — sL '  -/  and  no  frills.  Be  sure 

A  .  to  ask  your  dealer 

«  about  it. 


Write  today  for  hand-  Ik  V4 

somely  lithographed  ff  sf  ^ “SfifcSW 

Catalogue — it  is  free. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  90  Hubbard  Street,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


Dry  Your  Clothes  on  a  Wet  Washday 

Willi  a  New  Perfection  Oil  Heater 


When  clothes  can’t  be  hung 
outside,  and  must  be  dried  in  a 
room  or  cellar,  the  New  Perfection 
Oil  Heater  quickly  does  the  work 
of  sun  and  air.  You  can  hang  up 
the  wet  clothes,  light  your  Perfec¬ 
tion  Oil  Heater,  open  the  damper 
top,  and  the  heat  rises  and  quickly 
dries  the  clothes. 

Do  not  put  off  washing  to 
await  a  sunny  day  in  order  to  avoid 
mildew.  Dry  your  washing  any 
day  with  hot  air  from  a 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


It  gives  just  as  much  heat  as  you  desire.  It  is  safe,  odorless 
and  smokeless. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader,  which 
prevents  the  wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and 
is  easy  to  remove  and  drop  back,  so  the  wick  can  be  quickly 
cleaned.  Burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  new  device  in  construction,  and  can  always  be  easily 
unscrewed  for  rewicking. 

An  indicator  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font.  Filler-cap  does  not  need 
to  be  screwed  down,  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle,  and  is  attached  to  the 
font  by  a  chain.  Finished  in  japan  ornickel,  strong  anddurable,  well-made,  built 
for  service  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.  It  has  a  cool  handle  and  a  damper  top. 


Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  ai  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
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“Resorts  +or  Sportsmen , 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

<jf  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
A frican  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
€J  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

•I  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

•J  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  Neiv 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  Work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  Tvith  latest  game  laro  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZ1,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 


DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 


Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
September  and  October:  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay 
birds,  willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary:  abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  .and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  Si  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear, 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 

MEXICO,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BACL^?„I2,lxs 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
quail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
dogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

burnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Fla. 


“Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 


P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 


HUNTERS’  LODGE! 


GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


QUAIL  SHOOTING 

For  territory  and  board  address  Box  210,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  (Birds  plentiful.) 


DUCK  SHOOTING.— Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

\ 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 
on  it. 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Hunting — Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Great  Antlers  Sporting  Camps. — Plenty  of  deer,  moose, 
bear  and  bird  shooting  during  November  and  December. 
Camps  situated  4  miles  from  B.  &  A.  station.  Rates, 
$1.50  per  day.  Guides,  $3.00  per  day  and  board. 

TURTLOTT  V.  FARRELL,  So.  Lagrange,  Me. 

Sumtnit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me.  —  Henry  Hughey. 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovels’  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  lias  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Iluldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hamerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

.  Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
1%X4.  Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  30  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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For  Sato. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  voung  bass  ill  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advance'd 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

WaramiLUs  Small-Mouth  Black  Baas  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Prftoa,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK  „  „  „ 

TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. _ _ 

DDAnif  TDAIIT  of  a"  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
DKvvK  lRUUl  and  lakes.  Brook' trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale— Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


Get  My  Price  List  on 

BROOK  TROUT 

before  buying  elsewhere.  Will  save  you  20c.  on  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Fry  at  $1 .50  per  thousand,  in  any  quantity.  Orders 
must  be  given  before  Dec.  1.  Eyed  aggs,  fingerlings, 
yearlings,  large  trout  guaranteed  delivered  in  perfect 
conditions.  Stocking  streams  and  lakes  a  specialty. 
JOPIN  RACKOW,  Eastport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JR., 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

MALLARD  DUCKS.  $2.50  Per  Pair 

Fine  callers.  Sportsmen  can  double 
their  bags  by  use  of  live  decoys. 

W.  H.  MANNING, 

Turtle  Point  Farm,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave->  New  York  City. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  bead  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 

- i - 

For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog- pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter,  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price,  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-months’  old  pointer  pups.  These 
pups  are  eligible  to  be  registered,  being  grandsons  of 
Duke  of  York  (65273),  American  Field  Pub.  Co.  Regist¬ 
rar.  Are  well  grown  and  handsome.  Parties  buying 
these  pups  and  not  pleased,  can  return  them  at  my 
expense.  Price  $25.00. 

22  W.  T.  DODSON;  Clarksville,  Va. 


Pointer  Pups — Farm-raised.  Blood  of  Champion  Rip  Rap, 
Graphic  and  Pearl’s  Dot.  Pointer  dog  broken  on  wood¬ 
cock  and  quail.  Staunch  setters,  hunted  North  and  South. 
Guaranteed. 

22  GEORGE  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


Rabbit  bound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels.  Chesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 


Dogs  bandied  and  broken  on  game  here  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Will  go  south  December  15th. 

PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


Entire  Kennels  For  Sale 

Owing  to  change  in  business  necessitating  my  removal 
from  here,  my  entire  kennels  for  sale,  consisting  of  field 
trial  dogs,  brood  bitches,  youngsters  and  about  a  dozen 
of  the  highest  class  shooting  dogs  that  are  to  be  found. 
Please  state  fully  your  requirements  first  letter,  as  I  am 
issuing  no  descriptive  lists.  Also  fine  game  preserve, 
club  house,  etc.,  for  sale  or  lease  to  club  or  individual. 

CHARLES  W.  TWAY,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 


COLLIE  PUPS,  superb  breeding,  $8  up;  also  brood 
bitches,  pedigrees  furnished. 

EDGEVALE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Wadena,  Minn. 


KOOK  WOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 


TajtidermM-i. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  ‘‘Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

Write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  I860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  .  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Sale. 


SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factor  j  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Franeisco,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  60  cents  per  Dottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog;  Disenses. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


,  FOR  SALE. 

About  4,0C0  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County.  N.  C. ,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  .  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

Caper- 
c  a  i  1  z  i  e  s, 
black  game, 
wild  tur- 
keys,  quail, 
'T*-  .cZwv  rabbits, 

deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasantry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  tf 


Christmas  &  New  Year  Gifts 


In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  wide  range, 
superior  quality  and  original  features  of  W illiams’  Toilet 
Articles,  we  have  put  up  three  different  assortments  in 
handsomely  illuminated  boxes  suitable  equally  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year  Gifts  for  men  and  women. 

Every  one  of  these  combination  packages  contains  a 
beautiful  hinged  cover  soap  box,  heavily  silver  plated  in¬ 
side  and  out.  Get  these  packages  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
fails  to  supply  you  write  us  at  once  for  full  information. 


WILLIAMS’  TRIO. 

For  the  Man  who  Shaves  Himself. 

Contents 

Shaving  Stick  in  nickeled  box,  hinged  cover. 

Violet  Supreme  Talc  Powder  in  all  nickeled 
box,  perforated  top,  hinged  cover. 

Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  in  hinged  cover, 
silver  plated  soap  box. 


WILLIAMS’  TRIO. 

For  My  Lady’s  Dressing  Table. 

Contents 

Violet  Supreme  Talc  Powder  in  all  nickeled 
box,  perforated  top,  hinged  cover. 

Dentalactic  Tooth  Powder  in  all  nickeled  box, 
visible  top  outlet,  hinged  cover. 

Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  in  hinged  cover, 
silver  plated  soap  box. 


WILLIAMS’  QUARTETTE. 

For  anybody — anywhere. 

Contents 

Six  ounce  bottle  of  Williams’  "I  oilet  Water, 
Swiss  Violet,  Rose  or  Lilac. 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick  in  all  nickeled  box. 
hinged  cover. 

Violet  Supreme  Talc  Powder  in  all  nickeled 
box,  perforated  top,  hinged  cover. 

Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  in  hinged  cover, 
silver  plated  soap  box. 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Williams’  Shaving  Stick  and  Talc  Powder. 


Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  325  Addison  Street,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Camp  Comfort 


- 
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ho  told  you  the  Stevens  520  was  the  Fast  gun? 

Who  told  you  it’ was  faster  than  the  human  hand — so  fast 
that  the  fastest  hand  couldn’t  balk  it? 


Who  has  told  you  it  had  the  raciest  lines?  And  the  best  balance? 
And  the  only  absolutely  safe  automatic  mechanism  requiring  no 
“safety  catch”  or  other  nuisance? 


This  is  the  Stevens  No.  520. 

List  "Price ,  $ 25.00 


We  have  told  you,  week  after  week,  and  month  after  month.  Perhaps  you  still  doubt.  All  right.  Don’t 
believe  us.  Discount  all  we’ve  told  you.  Be  a  skeptic —but  don’t  let  your  possible  prejudice  keep  you  from 
examining  the  masterpiece  of  the  gunsmith’s  craft. 


The  Stevens  520  is  a  marvel. 


Better  investigate. 


No.  520,  Field  Grade . List  Price,  $25.00 

No.  5  22,  Tiap  Grade  .  List  Price,  $40.00 

No.  525,  made  to  order  only, . List  Price,  $50.00 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  325.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

NO  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself  covered 
the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows  so  much 
about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  learn.  Each 
one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  information  by  reading  this 
complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It  describes,  with  a  portrait,  every 
species  of  duck,  goose  and  swan  known  to  North  America;  tells  of  the 
various  methods  of  capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys 
and  boats  used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates,  and  many 
vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  edition  de  luxe  on  hand  made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  plates 
on  India  tint  paper,  each  copy  numbered  and  signed  by  author,  $5.00. 
Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

127  Franklin  Street,  Mew  York 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  Th,e  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  125 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Big  game 
hunters  can 
outfit  at  the 
right  prices  at 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

816  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


HOW  FELT  HATS  ARE  MADE. 

Hats  were  first  manufactured  in  England 
about  1510  and  superseded  caps  or  soft  head- 
gear  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Wool 
was  the  material  first  employed  in  forming  felt 
hats,  but  in  time,  as  European  trade  with  Amer¬ 
ica  developed,  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  being  finer 
and  softer,  come  into  use,  hence  the  term  beaver 
was  long  synonymous  with  hat. 

For  about  three  centuries  fine  beaver  hats 
dyed  black  and  prepared  with  much  skill  formed 
the  head  covering  of  the  higher  classes  in  Great 
Britain.  This  headgear  distinguished  them 
from  the  middle  and  humbler  classes,  which 
continued  for  some  time  to  wear  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  caps  and  bonnets. 

Political  and  religious  differences  have  often 
been  marked  by  the  form  of  hats.  The  Puritan 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  adopted  the  steeple 
hat,  high  and  narrow,  with  a  broad  brim  and 
devoid  of  ornament.  The  cavalier  during  the 
same  era  wore  a  lower  and  broader  crown,  with 
a  feather  stuck  on  one  side.  The  Quaker  hat, 
low  in  the  crown,  with  a  broad  brim  and  plain, 
dates  from  the  origin  of  the  sect  at  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  history  of  hat  manufacture  in  this  coun¬ 
try  dates  back  to  very  early  Colonial , days.  In 
1662  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  enacted  a  law 
offering  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every  good 
wool  or  fur  hat  made  in  the  colony.  Delaware 
in  1753  offered  a  prize  of  40  shillings  for  the 
neatest  and  best  hat  manufactured  in  the  lower 
colonies.  Carolina  by  1767  had  developed  a 
flourishing  hat  industry,  with  a  large  export 
trade  to  the  Spanish  islands.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  the  manufacture  of  hats 
had  become  of  great  importance  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  from  that  time  the  industry  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish. 

Felt  hats  are  made  in  a  wide  ,  range  of  qual- 
ities.  The  finer  and  more  expensive  qual¬ 
ities  are  formed  entirely  of  fur;  the  commoner 
qualities  use  a  mixture  of  fur  and  Saxony 
.wool.  For  the  lowest  kinds  wool  alone  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  processes  and  apparatus  necessary 
for  making  hats  of  fur  differ  from  those  re¬ 
quired  in  the  case  of  woolen  bodies;  and  in 
large  manufactories,  especially  in  America, 
machinery  is  generally  employed  for  operations 
which  formerly  were  entirely  manual. 

Hatter’s  fur  consists  principally  of  the  hair 
of  rabbits  (technically  called  coneys)  and  hares, 
with  some  proportion  of  nutria,  musquash  and 
beaver’s  hair,  though  the  latter  has  been  for 
many  years  extremely  scarce,  and  generally  any 
parings  or  cuttings  from  furriers  are  also  used. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  hatter  beat  his  fur  with  a 
bow  into  a  triangular  piece  of  felt  which,  when 
laid  together  by  two  straight  edges,  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  cone.  This  felt  was  next  shrunk 
between  cloths  which  were  kept  hot  and  wet  by 
frequent  dipping  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  size, 
care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  triangular 
shape  of  the  felt. 

Having  been  shrunk  to  about  one-third  its 
original  size  or  to  proper  dimensions  for  a  hat, 
the  conical  bag  was  drawn  over  a  block  and 
tied  tightly  at  the  point  where  the  crown 
spreads  out  into  a  brim.  The  brim  portion 
was  next  pulled  and  stretched  into  shape  with 
a  special  instrument.  While  still  on  the  block 


The  Game  Book 

STANDARD  BIG  GAME  MEASUREMENTS 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game  hunters. 
But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organization  of 
hunters  of  American  big-game  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  it  provides 
directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large- game  animals  of  America,  with 
spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  regarding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  con¬ 
ditions,  etc. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable  record 
for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a  handy  book,  a 
camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield.  Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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His  Best  Book 

MY  FRIEND  THE  PARTRIDGE 

By  S.  T.  HAMMOND 

This  delightful  presentment  of  the  glories  of  Autumn  djtys  with  gun  and  dog  in 
the  crislp  New  England  woods  in  search  of  the  noblest  of  native  game  birds,  which 
has  already  delighted  thousands  of  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  is  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Hammond  knows  his  upland  coverts  as  no  other  writer  of  the  day.  He 
makes  no  empty  boast  when  he  calls  the  partridge  his  friend,  and,  moreover,  makes 
his  every  reader  a  friend  of  this  splendid  bird.  He  succeeds  in  a  rare  degree,  not 
only  in  describing  the  ruffed  grouse,  its  habits  and  habitat,  and  the  pleasures  of  its 
pursuit,  but  in  surrounding  his  reader  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  leaf-scented 
Autumn  woods.  Mr.  Hammond’s  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  sport. 

Cloth.  150  Pages.  Illustrated. 


150  Pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ANGLING  MEMORIES  J 

- -  #  * 

Seasonable  Books  for  the  Sportsman’s  Library 

MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH  MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS  5 


Both  by  FRED  MA  THER 

These  two  volumes  are  a  source  of  endless  delight  to  the  fisherman. 


They 


deal  with  every  phase  of  the  gentle  sport  from  bent  pins  and  willow  poles  to 
salmon  flies  and  special  rods — with  every  kind  of  fish  as  well. 

They  are  full  of  a  quaint  philosophy,  written  with  a  rare  appreciation  of  human 
nature,  and  comprising  sketches  of  angling  “characters”  as  well  as  well-known  men 
who  were  Mr.  Mather’s  brethren  of  the  angle.  Much  of  other  sport  and  adventure 
beside  fishing  will  be  found  between  the  covers  of  these  books.  These  two  large, 
splendidly  bound,  splendidly  printed,  and  richly  illustrated  volumes  of  400  pages 
each  regularly  sell  for  $2  each.  While  they  last  we  offer 

Both  together,  postpaid,  for  $3.00 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 


By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set  forth 
simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less  effective 
with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive. playground  in  the  wi  rid 
A  "/veritable  mecca  for  Sponamen  in  Search  of  Big  Gama 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department 
Uganda  Railwa'y,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S-  W-— D-  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 


THE  OUTDOOR  LIBRARY 

<1  Seasonable  Books  dealing  with  every  phase  of  life  in  the  Open.  Handbooks 
of  Sport.  Books  that  make  “roughing  it”  easy.  Books  for  Fisherman, 
Hunter,  Yachtsman,  Canoeist,  Camper,  Nature  Lover,  Books  of  Travel  and 
Adventure  for  Young  and  Old. 

Book  Catalogue  Free  on  Application. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Another  charming  story  of 
life  in  innermost  Yankeeland.  Quaint  and  delightful 
stories  of  a  delightful  life.  A  splendid  book  for  boys  and 
scarcely  less  pleasing  to  their  elders.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 

American  Big  Game  Hunting. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell,  editors.  Narra¬ 
tives  of  white  goat  hunting,  elk  hunting,  old  times  in 
the  Black  Hills,  prong-buck  coursing,  nights  with  the 
grizzlies,  buffalo  days,  blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  notes 
on  forest  reservations  and  game  refuges.  Contributors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Owen  Wis- 
ter,  YVinthrop  Chanler,  Coi.  George  S.  Anderson,  Col. 
Roger  D.  Williams,  Archibald  Rogers,  F.  C.  Crocker, 
Dean  Sage,  and  others.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 
$2.50. 

Trail  and  Camp-Fire. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  outdoor  life  of 
Northern  America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any 
one  land,  though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America, 
its  game  and  its  people.  Cloth,  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Big  Game  in  Its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  This  is  a  fourth  and  by 
far  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  club’s  books.  It 
opens  with  a  sketch  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  and  contains  an  extremely 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on 
North  American  Big  Game;  Hunting  in  Alaska;  The 
Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain  Sheep;  Game  Refuges, 
and  other  big  game  topics.  490  pages  and  46  full-page 
illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

American  Duck  Shooting. 

George  Bird  Grinnell.  With  58  portraits  of  North 
American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks,  Plans  of  Boats  and 
Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the  text  and  a  chart  of 
the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage.  Cloth,  630  pages. 
Price,  $3.50.  Edition  de  luxe,  price,  $5.00. 

The  Art  of  Shooting. 

Charles  Lancaster.  An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of 
shooting.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

W.  W.  Greener.  With  Notes  on  Shooting,  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns.  Choke-boring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories  and 
Experiments.  “The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the 
standard  work  of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating 
to  them.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages,  New 
edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

Domesticated  Trout. 

Livingstone  Stone.  Contents:  Trout  Breeding  Works, 
Ponds,  Buildings,  Hatching  Apparatus,  The  Nursery, 
Taking  the  Eggs,  Hatching,  Care  of  Alevins,  Rearing  the 
Fry,  Growing  the  Large  Trout,  General  Observations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 

Modern  Fishculture  in  Fresh  and  Salt  Water. 

Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  on  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

Familiar  Fish  and  How  to  Catch  Them. 

Eugene  McCarthy.  A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh-Water 
Game  Fish.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Price,  $1.50. 


Training  the  Hunting  Dog  for  the  Field  and 
Field  Trials. 

B.  Waters.  This  is  the  latest  and  best  manual  on  the 
subject.  As  an  owner  and  handler  of  field  trial  dogs, 
and  one  having  had  an  exceptionally  wide  experience  in 
the  field  and  at  field  trials,  Mr.  Waters  was  admirably 
equipped  to  write  such  a  work.  It  has  already  taken  its 
place  as  the  standard  authority.  Cloth,  281  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Log  Cabins  and  Cottages. 

William  S.  Wicks.  This  book  covers  building  for  the 
woods  from  the  simplest  shelter  to  the  most  elaborate 
cottage,  cabin  or  house,  and  their  furnishing  and  fitting. 
The  details  and  directions  are  at  once  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  il¬ 
luminative.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  44  full-page  plates  and 
numerous  text  illustrations.  Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Pocket  Kennel  Record. 

A  handy  book  for  immediate  record  of  all  events  and 
transactions,  relieving  the  owner  from  risk  of  forgetting 
important  kennel  matters  by  trusting  to  memory. 
Morocco.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 

Diseases  of  the  Dog. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  A  handbook  for  amateurs.  Treats 
of  the  causes  of  disease  in  dogs,  symptoms  and  treat¬ 
ment,  modes  of  administering  medicine,  treatment  in 
cases  of  poisoning,  etc.  Paper.  Postpaid,  40  cents. 

The  Spaniel  and  Its  Training. 

F.  H.  Mercer.  To  which  are  added  the  American  and 
English  Spaniel  Standards.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1. 

Pheasants;  Their  Natural  History  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Management. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier.  New,  enlarged  edition.  16  plates. 
Cloth,  237  pages.  Price,  $3.50. 

Woodcraft. 

Nessmuk.  No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the 
help  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for 
sport  and  recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
withal  a  classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 
Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

Houseboats  and  Houseboating. 

Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of  well- 
known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with- 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 

How  to  Build  a  Motor  Launch  from  Plans. 

Charles  G.  Davis.  A  thoroughly  practical  guide  for 
the  amateur.  Shorn  of  all  blind  technicalities,  it  con¬ 
siders  displacement  good  construction  and  faulty,  stabil¬ 
ity,  setting  up  the  keel,  framing  and  planking,  with  care¬ 
ful  explanations.  Each  step  is  followed  up  to  the  care 
and  running  of  the  gas  engine.  -Cloth,  9  folding  draw¬ 
ings,  8  full-page  plates,  40  smaller  diagrams,  170  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.50. 

Manual  of  the  Canvas  Canoe. 

F.  R.  Webb  (“Commodore”).  Many  illustrations  of 
designs  and  plans  of  canvas  canoes  and  their  parts.  Two 
large,  full-sized  working  (24x38)  drawings  in  a  pocket  in 
a  cover.  Cloth,  115  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

Canoe  and  Boat  Building. 

W.  P.  Stephens.  Contains  plain  and  comprehensive 
directions  for  the  construction  of  canoes,  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  hunting  craft,  directions  that  the  amateur 
with  tools  can  follow.  Fifty  plates  and  working  draw¬ 
ings  in  separate  envelope.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  264 
pages.  Postpaid.  $2.00. 

Canvas  Canoes  and  How  to  Build  Them. 

Parker  B.  Field.  The  book  gives  very  precise  instruc¬ 
tions  by  which  a  man  with  ordinary  mechanical  bent  may 
build  a  serviceable  canoe  at  slight  cost — a  plan  and  all 
working  directions.  Paper.  Postpaid,  50  cents. 


1.  A*  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded  of 
one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Such  and  auch  must  be  supplied 
to  make  your  ahooting,  Fishing,  Camping 
or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent?  It 
is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer  trip 
this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may  be 
located  where  you  do  not  have  access  to 
sporting  goods  houses  where  all  of  your 
wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact,  even  the  best 
of  us  are  often  in  doubt  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  Where  to  get  the  thing  we 
want  at  the  right  price.  You  wish  you 
had  a  friend  at  your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow.  It 
does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except  your 
postage)  to  take  advantage  of  their  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  know  Where  to  bay  and 
hOW.  It  is  their  business — and  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want, 
write  in  to  our  Information  Department. 
You  will  receive  a  full  detailed  reply — post 
haste — we’re  always  on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  get  the  right  information  on  how 
to  reach  your  destination  by  the  quickest  and 
surest  routes — what  railroads  or  steamship 
lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Cameau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  .sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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the  hat  was  dyed  and  again  washed,  stiffened 
and  dried.  If  a  long  nap  was  desired  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  felt  was  carded;  while  to  obtain  a 
smooth  finish  it  was  rubbed  with  pumice  stone. 
It  was  then  ready  to  be  “trimmed,”  that  is,  to 
have  the  band,  binding,  lining  and  sweat  band 
put  on.  Beginning  with  the  cutting  of  the  fur, 
these  processes  are  now  performed  by  electri¬ 
cally  operated  automatic  machinery. — Electrical 
Record. 


BATTLE  WITH  BEES. 

In  India  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Jabalpur  is  a  place  called  “The  Bee,”  from  the 
fact  that  swarms  of  the  insects  live  there  and 
defend  their  holding  against  the  world.  Shock¬ 
ing  tragedies  have  resulted  from  invasion  of  the 
spot.  Some  men  who  had  unwittingly  disturbed 
the  bees  were  set  upon  by  millions  and  stung  to 
death,  or  chose  drowning  in  the  river  nearby 
as  a  more  tolerable  fate.  Deer,  pigs  and  even 
the  lordly  tiger  have  paid  the  same  penalty  for 
their  indiscretion,  says  Harper’s  Weekly. 

A  bold  Englishman,  who  some  years  ago  de¬ 
termined  to  invade  the  home  of  the  bees,  began 
by  designing  a  suit  of  defensive  armor.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  sort  of  overall  suit,  tied  round  the 
neck  with  tape,  a  bee  veil  to  be  tucked  into  the 
garments,  riding-boots,  gauntlets,  and  two  pairs 
of  gloves.  Into  this  suit  he  was  sewn  by  a 
tailor,  so  that  there  should  be  no  chink  or 
crevice.  He  took  with  him  a  native,  similarly 
armored. 

The  two  were  to  climb  up  to  the  back  of  the 
hills  so  as  to  get  above  the  bees,  and  another 
native,  also  armored,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
boat,  ascended  the  rocks.  He  went  to  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  was  under  the  point  of  at¬ 
tack,  and  made  his  boat  fast. 

With  his  first  attendant  the  Englishman 
climbed  to  a  well-considered  height,  and  then 
crawled  cautiously  forward  alone.  He  could 
hear  an  all-pervading  hum,  and  his  nostrils  were 
filled  with  that  sweet  smell  which  is  made  up 
of  honey,  wax  and  bee. 

Deciding  that  the  point  of  attack  was  about 
a  hundred  yards  further  on,  the  Englishman  re¬ 
turned  for  his  native,  and  together  they  made 
their  way  thither.  The  cliff  was  sheer,  and  even 
overhanging.  A  dense  mass  of  bees  and  comb 
lay  about  fifty  feet  below  the  Britisher,  and 
fifty  feet  below  that  were  the  boat  with  the 
native  in  charge. 

The  hunter  put  on  one  end  of  a  rope  round 
a  tree  growing  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  gave  the 
other  end  to  his  attendant,  and  went  over.  He 
found  that  he  would  have  to  get  a  swing  to 
reach  the  ledge  on  which  he  meant  to  stand. 
Hanging  down  over  this  ledge  from  above  were 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  comb. 

The  Englishman  reached  the  rock  with  his 
hand,  gave  a  push,  swung  out,  then  in  again, 
struck  in  the  middle  of  the  comb,  and  gained  his 
feet  upon  the  ledge  with  a  scramble. 

Immediately  the  bees  were  upon  him.  The 
noise  of  the  water  below  was  drowned  by  their 
angry  hisses.  The  Englishman  was  completely 
blinded,  for  they  had  swarmed  over  his  veil, 
blocking  out  the  light.  When  he  touched  his 
body  it  seemed  to  him,  through  his  glove,  that 
he  was  covered  by  a  thick,  soft  fur— all  bees, 
of  course. 

For  a  few  moments  the  daring  Britisher  was 
stupefied.  Then  he  realized  that  his  armor  was 
trustworthy  and  that  he  was  safe.  The  native 
lowered  the  bucket,  and  blindly  the  hunter  felt 
about  for  the  comb,  and,  as  weh  as  he  could, 
scraped  it  into  the  bucket.  He  then  lowered 
it  to  his  native,  giving  the  signal  for  himself 
to  be  lowered  also.  The  man  who  lowered  him 
stated  afterward  that  he  could  not  see  the  Eng¬ 
lishman.  In  the  place  where  he  knew  that  his 
master  must  be  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a  brown,  whirling  mass. 

The  Englishman  swung  out  into  the  dark, 
bumping  as  he  went.  At  last  he  was  clutched, 
and  at  once  knew  that  he  was  at  the  bottom. 
He  brushed  the  bees  from  his  veil,  and  through 
a  driving  mist  of  them  saw  a  cluster  of  other 
bees  in  the  shape  of  a  man.  This  was  the  native 
who  had  the  boat. 


They  cut  themselves  adrift  and  rowed  to  a 
convenient  place,  where  they  made  for  the 
shore.  There,  five  miles  away,  they  made  a 
sulphur  smoke  and  were  freed  from  the  last 
of  their  persistent  enemies. 

The  armor  had  held,  none  of  the  men  were 
stung,  and  the  booty  was  just  fifteen  pounds  of 
honey. 


THE  ELEPHANT  WHO  SAVED  ONE 
THOUSAND  LIVES. 

As  there  were  many  wild  bazaar  rumors 
afloat  about  the  disaster  at  the  bathing  festivi¬ 
ties  at  Sorong  in  the  Agra  Division,  I  have  in¬ 
terviewed  the  proper  authorities,  and  obtained 
the  following  particulars,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  Allahabad  Pioneer. 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  had  camped  on  a  strip 
of  land  which  had  never  before  been  flooded 
within  memory  of  the  oldest  residents.  On 
Sunday  night  there  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
tide  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  pilgrims  were 
stranded  on  the  spot  where  they  were  en¬ 
camped,  which  has  now  become  an  island  sur¬ 
rounded  by  deep  water.  The  pilgrims  who  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  link  arms  and  stand 
up,  though  immersed  chest-deep  in  water,  were 
saved,  but  those  who  ran  panic-stricken  to  re¬ 
gain  terra  firma,  fell  into  the  deepest  stream 
and  were  lost. 

Rescue  parties,  headed  by  the  deputy  col¬ 
lector  of  the  locality  and  the  police,  arrived  on 
the  scene  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  the  aid 
of  boats  and  an  elephant  rescued  the  stranded 
pilgrims. 

An  account  given  of  the  work  done  by  an 
elephant  named  Jung  Bahadur  is  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Jung  Bahadur  belongs  to  a  rais  named 
Koer  Jaswant  Singh,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
fair,  and  his  presence  was  providential.  With 
ropes  attached  to  his  trappings,  the  elephant 
repeatedly  swam  out  to  the  distressed  pilgrims, 
who  would  cling  onto  the  ropes  and  be  landed 
in  safe  places.  It  is  estimated  that  this  noble 
animal  saved  at  least  one  thousand  lives. 

The  number  drowned  is  put  down  at  about 
two  hundred,  or  even  less,  but  as  the  pilgrims 
had  thronged  from  all  parts  of  India  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  many  were  really  drowned. 
The  collector  of  Etah  and  his  officers  did  all 
they  possibly  could  to  help  the  pilgrims  in  their 
misfortune. 


LONGEVITY  OF  BIRDS. 

An  instance  was  recorded  in  a  German  paper 
recently  of  the  shooting  of  a  crow  with  a  ring 
on  its  leg  bearing  a  date  of  over  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  same  week  a  resident  in  one 
of  the  English  counties  wrote  to  the  ornithol¬ 
ogical  press  putting  on  record  the  coming  of 
age  of  his  skylark. 

That  letter  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  if 
twenty-one  years  is  not  exactly  a  common  age 
for  a  lark  it  is  by  no  means  a  unique  one.  The 
writer  has  owned  canaries  that  exceeded  the 
twenty-one  years  of  the  skylark,  and  one  bull¬ 
finch  he  possessed  reached  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Exhibition  or  “fancy”  bred  birds  on  the 
other  hand  are  comparatively  short  lived,  and 
the  variety  known  as  the  “Scotch  Fancy.”  the 
canary  with  the  half-moon  shaped  body,  is  de¬ 
crepit  when  two  or  three  years  old  and  is  be¬ 
coming  extinct. — Dundee  Advertiser. 


A  ROYAL  SPORTSWOMAN. 

The  Comtesse  de  Paris,  who  has  been  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Wood  Norton  with  her  grandson,  King 
Manuel,  ranks  with  the  Duchess  of  Bedford 
and  a  few  other  society  leaders  as  one  of  the 
best  lady  shots  in  England. 

The  Orleans  and  the  Bourbons  have  always 
been  devoted  to  sport,  and  the  Comtesse  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  and  clever  shot  since  her 
early  girlhood.  A  good  many  years  have 
passed  since  the  Comtesse  when  staying  at 
Sandringham  astonished  the  natives  of  Norfolk 
by  her  prowess  with  the  gun,  few  members  of 
the  royal  shooting  parties  acquitting  themselves 
better. — Westminster  Gazette. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting-,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Perfection  Bird 
Houses  for  the 
Purple  Martin 

Beautify  your  grounds 
and  help  your  bird 
neighbors  by  securing 
one  of  our  Martin 
Houses. 

Nesting  boxes  for 
Wrens,  Bluebirds 
and  Swallows. 

Send  10c.  for  new  1911  cata¬ 
logue  of  bird-houses,  and 
second  supplement  booklet, 
containing  reports  from  per¬ 
sons  who  put  up  our  Martin 
Houses  in  1910 

Jacobs  Bird  House  Co. 

404  So.  Washington  St. 

Waynesburg,  Pa. 


SCOTCH  CALABASH  PIPES 

Make  ideal  Xmas  presents 
for  your  friends.  Scotch  Cala¬ 
bash  Pipes  ensure  a  cool, 
sweet  smoke  by  absorbing  all 
nicotine.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory. 

THE  ROYAL  PIPE  CO. 

210  Broad  Street  Nashville,  Tenn. 


CAr  each  or  3  for  $1 
delivered  free 


Stamps 

Taken 
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iED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

id  lock  mechanism  in  perfect 
ite.  Booklet 
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Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness. 

By  E.  W.  Burt.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  221  pages.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  volume  treats  of  a  multitude  of  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  camper,  who,  unless  he  is  made  comfortable 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  expert  knowledge  and  thought¬ 
fulness,  may  find  himself  when  in  camp  the  most  miser¬ 
able  of  mortals.  A  man  who  has  had  experience,  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  in  camp  as  at  home,  while  the 
free  and  independent  life,  the  exercise  that  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  taking,  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  works,  eats  and 
sleeps,  combine  to  render  his  physical  condition  so  per¬ 
fect  that  every  hour  of  every  day  is  likely  to  be  a  joy. 

“Camp-Fires  of  the  Wilderness”  is  written  for  those 
persons  who  wish  to  go  into  camp,  yet  are  without  ex¬ 
perience  of  travel,  chiefly  by  canoe  and  on  foot,  through 
various  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  who  enjoys  camping. 
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WM.  MILLS  (Si  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York* 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


S 

Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 
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GUN  CABINET 
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Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

§ 

1 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Cun  Catalog. 

>$8 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 

Latest  Arrival 
Featherweight  pound 

a  loiirn  Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 

HAENEL  MANNLICHER  DVITT  ¥TC  7  and  8  mm. ,  $35.00 
MANNLICHER  SCHOENAUER  L/E/iJ  Luger  Automatic  Pistols 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  H.  TAUSCHER.  and  plarfst^  NEW  YORK 
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PLANNING  A  HOUSEBOAT 
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Will  be  a  leisure-hour  occupation  in  many  a  family  this  winter.  Houseboating  has 
come  among  us  to  stay,  and  promises  to  be  even  more  popular  than  in  England 
itself.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  houseboats  or  who  contemplates  taking  up 
this  feature  of  outdoor  life,  should  read  Mr.  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt’s  practical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  beautiful  work  on  the  houseboat  and  its  adaptation  to  American 
waters. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING 

Covers  the  entire  range  of  its  title,  considers  the  use  and  opportunities  of  the  house¬ 
boat;  their  relation  to  city  and  suburban  life;  construction,  furnishing,  motive  power, 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  spells  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  houseboat  building  and  houseboat  life. 

Details,  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  illuminate  the  text,  while  life  on 
houseboats  is  interestingly  described.  Some  of  the  more  noted  English  and 
American  houseboats  and  the  life  thereon  are  also  described  at  length  with  illus¬ 
trations.  Buckram,  heavy  paper,  sumptuously  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $3.34 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


IS  a  caressing,  comforting  and  appetizing 
beverage  as  well  as  a  strengthening  and 
satisfying  one,  and  affords  a  pleasure  en¬ 
tirely  unknown  with  any  other  beverage.  Capti¬ 
vates  all  the  senses. 

In  splits  if  desired  Leading  Places 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS  (Est.  1786)  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MOUNT  BIRDS 


ANIMALS,  GAME  HEADS  AND  ALL  TROPHIES 

The  wonderf  u  1  art  of  taxidermy  w hich  has  long  been  kept  a  secret 
can  now  be  easily,  quickly  learned  by  mail  in  your  home  in  a  few 
weeks  By  an  entirely  new  method  you  can  now  learn  this  money¬ 
making  profession  during  your  spare  time.  Success  guaranteed . 

Vmi  fsn  Makp  Mdopv?  Therc  arc  big  profits  in  taxidermy. 
I  UU  Ldll  JYldKc  iHUiaeyj  Men,  women  and  boys  skilled  in  this  art 
are  in  great  demand.  This  is  the  time  to  learn.  Trophies  are  sent  hund¬ 
reds  of  miles  for  the  best  Taxidermists  to  mount.  A  skilled  Taxidermist, 
like  a  skilled  doctor,  can  charge  as  much  as  ho  pleases. 

BELUTIFUL  TROPHIES  FOR  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

You  can  decorate  your  own  home  and  den  with  your  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens.  Hunters,  trappers  and  naturalists  learn  in  a  very  short  time. 
By  our  method  tin  profession  is  simple.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Great  Book  FREE— “IIoiv  to  Learn  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animats.” 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book,  a  copy  of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  graduates  sent  free  if  you  write  ut  once.  Make 
yourself  independent  by  learning  t*1  -~*'0fession.  Write  for  free  book. 
N.  W.  School  of  Taxidermy.  1728  Ilwood  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb.. 


DON'T  FLOOD 
YOUR  MAGNETO 


•with  oil.  Never  use  mineral  oil.  All  cylinder  oils  are  mineral. 
They  gum — clog  bearings.  'Magneto  and  commutator  makers 
advise  using  "light  oil  like  that  used  on  sewing  machines,  guns, 
etc.”  3  in  One  is  the  best  selling  lubricant  on  earth 
for  sewing  machines  and  guns. 

3  in  One  can’t  gum  or  dry  out  or  clog  the  most 
sensitive  bearing  of  any  type  of  High  Tension  or 
Low  Tension  Magneto.  It  cleans  and  polishes  all 
varnished  and  nickled  surfaces.  Prevents  tarnish  on 
brass  parts.  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.,  3  oz.  25  cts.  Trial 
size,  lOcts,  FREE  SAMPLE  and  special  Magneto 
Bulletin.  Write  for  both  today. 


3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 


112  New  St.,  N.  Y. 


WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


Field  Naturalist  and  Collector  Wanted. 

Correspondence  desired  with  man  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  preserving  Birds,  Mammals,  etc.,  to 
work  as  Assistant  to  9  Field  Naturalist  in  Ecuador 
during  winter  and  spring,  1910-11.  A  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
920  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  HFN _ Prehistoric  Indian  Relics,  Modern  Indian  Trap- 

■*-  '-Jlv  l-f.l-.il  pings,  Navajo  Blankels,  Weapons  from  Wild 


Tribes,  Antique  Guns,  Pistols,  Swords,  P-oneer  Crockery,  Brass  and 
pewter.  Illustrated  list,  6c.  Sf.  CARTER,  Elkhdrn,  WlS.  23 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


THE  PALISADES  INTERSTATE  PARK. 

The  returns  from  the  recent  election  affecting 
the  Harriman  and  other  gifts  of  land  and  casli 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  have  been  slow,  but  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  proposition  to  appropriate  $2,500,000 
through  the  sale  of  bonds  was  approved  by  the 
people  of  New  York;  State.  The  people  of  the 
five  boroughs  of  New  York  city,  comprising  a 
majority  of  those  interested,  polled  218,020  votes 
for  and  74,541  votes  against  the  proposition.  A 
careful  study  of  the  election  results  in  general 
shows  that  a  large  number  of  men  'did  not  vote 
on  the  question  at  all,  perhaps  for  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  its  character,  while  many  of 
those  voting  against  it  evidently  lacked  interest 
in  the  plan. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par 
and  will  bear  interest  at  not  more  than  4  per 
cent.  Real  and  personal  property  will  be  taxed 
at  the  rate  of  125/iooo  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar, 
the  proceeds  to  go  into  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem 
the  bonds  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  The  money 
will  be  used  in  improving  the  great  park.  For 
this  purpose,  and  for  the  purchase  of  lands  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  10,000  acres  given  by  Mrs.  Harri¬ 
man,  there  is  now  available  more  than  $5,000,000. 


WYOMING  GAME  LAW. 

The  elections  are  over.  Some  candidates  have 
been  elected  and  some  snowed  under.  The 
smoke  of  the  battle  is  drifting  away.  We  may 
begin  to  think  of  needed  legislation. 

In  May,  1909,  we  called  attention  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  contradictions  in  Sections  25  and  26  of 
the  Wyoming  game  laws.  The  former  protects 
antelope,  moose,  elk  and  mountain  sheep  until 
the  open  season  in  1912,  at  least;  while  the  latter 
permits  the  killing  of  certain  animals  protected 
in  the  preceding  section  during  the  usual  open 
season,  from  Sept.  25  to  Nov.  30  of  each  year. 
It  would  appear  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature  to  omit  one  of  these  sections,  but 
that  through  some  blunder  both  were  left  in  the 
law  and  became  a  part  of  it,  thus  nullifying  the 
measure. 

When  the  matter  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
State  authorities  they  construed  the  law  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  ideas,  and  big-game  hunting 
has  been  permitted  in  Wyoming  for  two  seasons 


past.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  law  really 
is  has  no  doubt  prevented  many  parties  from 
going  to  that  State  to  hunt.  A  correspondent 
in  another  column  tells  of  two  Eastern  parties 
who  changed  their  plans  for  this  reason,  and 
we  have  known  of  others. 

The  Wyoming  Legislature  owes  it  to  the  State 
to  draft  a  game  law  which  shall  be  simple,  com¬ 
prehensible  and  enforcible.  Its  big  game  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  great  asset  for  that  State,  and 
each  year  should  bring  into  the  treasury  and  dis¬ 
tribute  among  the  citizens  of  different  localities 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  If,  however,  the 
laws  are  so  badly  drafted  that  intending  visitors 
cannot  feel  certain  as  to  their  meaning,  many 
people  who  wish  to  avoid  trouble  for  themselves 
will  shun  Wyoming,  and  visit  hunting  grounds 
in  other  States,  or  will  go  over  the  border  into 
Canada.  The  Dominion  is  making  a  strong  bid 
for  hunting  parties  from  the  United  States,  and 
many  men  are  going  there  and  having  success 
which  encourages  them  to  go  again,  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  their  friends  to  go. 

It  will  be  a  piece  of  shortsightedness  on  the 
part  of  Wyoming  if  she  does  not  put  her  game 
laws  in  better  shape  and  do  it  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  the  Legislature  assembles. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  LEAGUE. 

The  attention  of  all  sportsmen  of  New  York 
State  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Fish,  Game  and 
Forest  League  will  be  held  in  Syracuse  Dec.  8 
and  9.  The  League  is  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  protective  clubs  throughout  the  State,  and  is 
a  power  for  good,  but  it  should  be  made  still 
more  effective  through  the  affiliation  with  it  of 
other  clubs,  and  its  influence  extended  to  coun¬ 
ties  not  now  very  strongly  represented  in  its 
councils.  Broadly  speaking,  the  northern  and 
western  counties  have  greater  representation  in 
the  League  than  the  southern  counties. 

On  Dec.  10  the  New  York  State  Sportsmen’s 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
same  city.  Topics  of  vital  interest  to  sportsmen 
will  be  discussed.  These  are  referred  to  in  an¬ 
other  column. 

A  change  of  State  officers  will  occur  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  and  effort  in  be¬ 
half  of  desirable  legislation  will  be  required  of 
these  organizations.  The  interests  to  which  they 
are  devoted  should  be  kept  prominently  before 
the  lawmakers  and  the  new  officials. 

The  present  force  of  fish  and  game  protectors 
is  better  organized  and  is  accomplishing  more 
good  than  ever  before,  and  every  effort  should 
be  exerted  to  keep  the  office  of  protector  free 
from  political  influences.  Their  present  efficiency 
should  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  any  de¬ 
moralizing  political  influences  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  against  them  and  their  work 
during  the  unsettled  weeks  that  will  follow  the 
changes  in  the  State  administration. 


These  meetings  occur  at  a  propitious  time. 
They  should  have  the  support  of  every  sports¬ 
man's  club  and  of  individuals  as  well. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  DEER  SEASON. 

It  is  too  early  to  give  the  results  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  deer  season  in  this  issue  of  Forest  and 
Stream.  For  the  first  time  in  a  dozen  years  the 
men  of  that  State  are  hunting  deer  this  week; 
the  six-day  open  season  closing  to-night.  Only 
five  of  the  western  counties  are  affected. 

Three  phases  of  the  situation  are  prominent : 
The  large  number  of  persons  who,  through  the 
purchase  of  licenses,  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  take  part  in  the  shooting;  the  feverish 
haste  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  post  their 
lands ;  and  the  probability  of  a  long  list  of  acci¬ 
dents. 

Every  license  holder  is  entitled  to  kill  one  deer, 
provided  he  uses  a  shotgun,  but  the  law  does  not 
specify  that  shot  must  be  used.  The  range  of 
a  solid  ball  fired  from  a  shotgun  is  considerable, 
and  its  power  is  tremendous.  It  is  likely  much 
of  this  ammunition  will  be  used. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  two  of  the  five  counties, 
25,000  acres  of  land  have  been  posted  during  the 
past  week.  The  farmer  generally  does  not  favor 
the  open  season,  nor  the  protection  of  deer.  He 
regards  the  deer  as  a  pest,  although  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  damages  paid  by  the  State  to 
those  who  are  alleged  to  have  suffered  from 
raids  on  crops  by  deer  have  gone  far  toward 
reconciling  the  farmer  to  the  presence  of  the 
deer. 


B.  Frank  Wood,  superintendent  of  the  Marine 
Fisheries  branch  of  the  New  York  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  was  asked  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Austin  to  resign,  and  last  week  his  resig¬ 
nation  was  submitted  and  accepted.  Mr.  Wood 
has  filled  the  position  with  great  credit  to  him¬ 
self  and  the  department  since  1901,  his  previous 
connection  with  the  commission  dating  from  1899. 
Under  his  management  the  Marine  Fisheries  De¬ 
partment,  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the 
State,  has  returned  a  handsome  surplus.  The 
vacancy  will  be  filled  temporarily  by  O.  L.  Dixon, 
deputy  superintendent. 

There  were  merry  days  in  Vermont  the  first 
week  of  November,  when  the  postponed  deer 
season  attracted  the  interested  attention  of  her 
sons.  Estimates  have  been  made  which  place 
the  total  bag  at  3,000  or  more,  and  for  the  time 
being,  at  least,  Vermonters  have  forgotten  to 
grumble  over  the  high  cost  of  living.  To  many 
of  the  successful  hunters  the  cost  of  the  two 
deer  allowed  by  law  was  high,  if  estimated  in 
pounds  and  dollars,  but  we  fancy  that  many  a 
good  Vermont  sportsman  secured  his  pair  at  a 
very  small  expenditure  of  cash,  energy  and  wear 
and  tear  on  shoe  leather. 


Camp  Comfort 

Its  Game  and  its  Ways— Rifle  Repairing  Under 
Difficulties — The  Capture  of  a  ’Coon — 

Part  IV.— Conclusion 

By  H.  H.  BRIMLEY 


WHILE  targeting  K.’s  rifle  I  had  tried  a  few 
shots  with  my  magazine  rifle  witli  most 
disappointing  results.  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  the  wildness  of  some  of  the  shots  at  all,  and 
almost  began  to  think  that  something  was  wrong 
with  the  ammunition  or  that  the  gun  had  gone  bad. 
I  knew  that  the  lands  were  somewhat  worn,  but 
it  had  been  shooting  well,  and  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  this  would  cause  it  to  fall  off  in  its 
accuracy  all  at  once  like  this.  I  had  about  de¬ 
cided  that  it  was  I  that  was  in  fault,  and  I  went 
out  the  next  morning  with  but  little  confidence 
in  either  the  gun  or  myself. 

We  had  six  guns  out.  It  was  agreed  that  D. 
should  not  turn  the  dogs  loose  until  he  was  in¬ 
formed,  by  a  couple  of  blasts  from  N.’s  horn, 
that  all  the  guns  were  on  their  stands.  K.  went 
to  his  old  stand  in  the  pine,  and  Mr.  D.  took 
the  gum  with  M.  in  between.  N.  took  the  lower 
side  of  the  pocosin,  with  G.  half  way  across  and 
back  of  the  line  between  K.  and  N.  I  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  stand  inside  the  woods.  These 
woods  are  merely  a  rather  thick  pocosin,  with 
the  pines  somewhat  larger  and  less  scatter.ng 
than  usual,  but  with  another  of  these  little  lad¬ 
ders  that  are  so  useful  in  enabling  one  to  see 
over  the  bushes,  my  view  was  pretty  well  un¬ 
obstructed  for  300  yards  or  more  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  but  one,  and  that  side  was  covered  by  the 
other  guns. 

While  seated  on  the  ladder  with  no  dogs  with¬ 
in  hearing  I  started  to  examine  mv  rifle  more 
carefully  and  found,  to  my  great  delight,  that 
the  barrel  was  slightly  loose  in  the  stock.  That 
accounted  for  the  wild  shooting  at  the  target, 
and  confidence  returned  once  more.  I  found 
that  both  of  the  screws  that  held  the  barrel  were 
slightly  loose,  and  I  tightened  them  up  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  with  my  pocket  knife.  The  front 
band  that  goes  around  barrel  and  fore-end  was 
also  a  bit  loose,  and  I  tightened  that  by  twisting 
it  sidewise  as  far  as  I  could  with  my  hands. 
Just  before  leaving  home  I  had  had  the  trigger 
pull  adjusted  and  the  gunsmith,  knowing  my  par¬ 
tiality  for  tinkering  with  firearms  and  expecting 
that  I  wou'd  take  it  to  pieces  again  to  examine 
the  work  he  had  done  on  it,  no  doubt  had  not 
tightened  it  up  as  it  should  have  been.  Hence 
the  wild  shooting. 


The  wind  was  blowing  so  through  the  pines 
that  it  was  only  occasionally  that  I  heard  dogs 
at  all,  and  then  only  very  faintly.  I  got  pre.ty 
tired  of  the  long  wait,  but  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
game  not  to  leave  your  stand  until  the  horn 
blows,  so  I  stayed  on.  When  the  horn  blew 
I  waded  on  through  the  tangle  of  bushes  and 
green  briers  out  to  the  path  and  almost  up  to 
K.’s  stand.  As  I  stopped  to  speak  to  him  he 
yelled  :  “The  dogs  are  running  again  and  com¬ 
ing  this  way.”  That  was  enough,  and  my  stand 
was  soon  occupied  again.  Nearer  the  dogs  came 
until  I  felt  certain  that  the  deer  had  passed  with¬ 
in  shot  of  my  stand  while  it  was  unoccupied. 
The  worst  of  pure  bad  luck,  thought  I. 

Across  the  pocosin  went  the  dogs,  never  in 
sight,  but  so  near  that  I  thought  I  must  have 
seen  a  leaping  deer  had.  it  taken  the  same  course 
while  I  was  there.  Down  into  the  Bear  Branch 
thickets  they  went,  and  I  knew  that  the  hunt 
was  over  unless  the  deer  should  come  out  into 
the  open  pocosin  near  N.  or  G.  before  making 
for  the  lake.  But  you  can  never  tell.  The  dogs 
worked  around  into  the  Branch  and  then  back 
and  behind  me,  evidently  getting  nearer,  but  no 
deer  showed  up,  and  the  dogs  within  a  few 
hundred  yards.  There  is  no  general  rule  as  to 
how  far  ahead  of  the  dogs  a  deer  may  be.  They 
seem  to  care  nothing  whatever  about  the  dogs 
that  are  following  them  and  evidently  take  the 
chase  as  a  bit  of  exercise,  usually  moving  at  a 
very  deliberate  gait  and  stopping  frequently  to 
listen,  often  for  minutes  at  a  time.  Most  of  the 
country  they  traverse  when  chased  is  so  hard 
for  the  dogs  to  penetrate  that  they  can  scarcely 
go  beyond  a  walk,  while  the  deer  bounds  over 
the  briers  and  bushes  without  effort.  I  have 
seen  them  killed  before  the  dogs  were  within 
hearing  distance  even,  and  they  may  be  a  mile 
or  more  ahead,  or  only  a  few  hundred  yards. 

This  particular  deer  was  evidently  one  that 
liked  to  have  the  dogs  near  him.  Every  moment 
I  expected  to  hear  the  crack  of  N.’s  rifle,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  something  moving  that  I  thought 
at  first  was  the  tan-colored  hound,  it  was  so 
close  to  where  the  voices  of  the  dogs  seemed  to 
come  from.  Another  move,  and  the  white  flag 
waved  over  the  bushes.  Near  as  the  dogs  were 
to  him,  he  seemed  perfectly  unconcerned  as  he 


loped  easily  over  the  obstructions.  He  was  right 
behind  me  now,  so  I  watched  my  chance  and 
altered  my  position  on  the  ladder  while  he  was 
moving.  Then  he  stopped  to  listen  and  I  cov¬ 
ered  him.  Again  he  moved,  crossing  me,  but 
getting  a  trifle  nearer,  until  I  could  get  at  him 
from  the  left  side  of  the  tree.  When  he  stopped 
again  his  body  was  practically  hidden  among  the 
bushes,  though  his  head  and  the  line  of  his  back 
showed  clear.  He  heard  me  move  and  turned 
his  head  my  way.  The  distance  was  a  trifle 
under  a  hundred  yards,  as  near  as  I  could  esti¬ 
mate;  my  front  sight  wavered  around  where  the 
bullet  should  go,  and  I  drew  the  trigger.  A  slight 
movement  of  the  bushes  followed,  and  I  saw  the 
position  of  his  head  change  to  catch  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  sound.  It  was  a  c  ear  miss  and  I 
thought,  as  I  jerked  in  another  cartridge,  that 
the  barrel  must  still  be  loose.  The  position  was 
an  awkward  one  for  me,  having  to  stand  on  an 
uncertain  rung  of  the  ladder  and  brace  my  knees 
against  another  loose  one,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cramped  position  in  shooting  around  the  left 
side  of  the  tree  toward  the  right.  But  the  second 
shot  went  home.  The  deer  started  off  straight 
away  with  tail  down,  and  I  noted  the  last  place 
in  the  bushes  where  I  had  seen  any  part  of  his 
body. 

It  took  time  to  get  through  that  hundred  yards 
of  pocosin,  and  the  dogs  were  there  before  I 
was.  He  was  a  rather  small  buck,  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  with  spike  horns,  and  he  had  run  about 
ten  yards  before  falling  dead.  The  bullet  had 
gone  in  a  little  too  far  forward  for  the  heart, 
but  it  had  cut  through  the  big  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  heart,  and  death  was  a’most  instan¬ 
taneous.  I  could  not  understand  the  bullet  holes 
at  first.  The  one  that  should  have  showed  small 
where  the  bullet  went  in  was  as  large  as  the 
exit  hole,  and  I  could  only  account  for  this  by 
supposing  that  the  bullet  had  struck  a  twig  first, 
causing  it  to  start  to  mushroom  before  entering. 
But  considering  everything  it  was  not  a  bad  shot, 
though  the  boys  did  guy  me  about  its  being  three 
inches  too  far  forward  and  too  low. 

He  was  cleaned  and  we  carried  him  out  on  a 
pole  in  the  approved  fashion.  We  had  plenty 
of  help  and  the  task  was  comparatively  easy. 
The  auto  brought  him  into  camp  from  the  end 
of  the  trail. 

This  drive  was  a  short  one  and  we  were  back 
in  camp  with  the  deer  before  11  o’clock.  After 
dinner  the  south  drive  was  made  again.  I  was 
placed  out  on  the  marsh  on  the  edge  of  the  lake 
where  a  deer  could-  be  seen  for  nearly  a  mile 
out  toward  the  open  water  and  half  a  mile  up 
the  shore.  Toward  the  woods  of  course  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  short.  I  cut  down  a  small  pine  to 
make  a  seat,  and  propping  my  rifle  against  it, 
tried  to  make  myself  comfortable  during  the 
wait  that  lay  ahead.  The  dogs  had  several  deer 
up,  and  I  cou'd  hear  two  sets  of  them  in  the 
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pocosin  back  of  the  woods  and  in  the  woods 
further  around  the  lake,  but  it  was  very  quiet 
out  there — until  something  rather  unusual  hap¬ 
pened.  1  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  meditating 
on  how  I  was  going  to  shoot  the  deer  when  he 
did  come  out  to  me,  when  a  movement  in  the 
thin,  scattering  reeds  attracted  my  attention.  A 
’coon  came  into  the  open,  heading  for  the  woods. 
I  started  to  grab  my  rifle,  when  it  suddenly  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  I  should  like  to  see  for  my¬ 
self  how  fast  a  ’coon  could  run. 

The  ’coon  was  passing  at  about  twenty  yards 
distance  when  I  made  a  dash  to  cut  him  off  from 
the  woods,  fully  expecting  to  see  him  pull  him¬ 
self  together  and  run  like  a  scared  cat.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  happened.  I  am  no  spring 
chicken  and  weighed  at  the  time  175  pounds,  but 
I  had  that  ’coon  under  my  wing  from  the  start. 
When  it  came  to  quick  turns  and  dodging,  he 
had  the  best  of  me  though,  and  it  was  only  in 
speed  that  I  excelled.  Over  a  space  of  some 
seventy-five  yards  square  we  had  it.  The  going 


will  bear  telling.  He  was  on  a  deer  stand,  the 
same  north  drive  before  mentioned  being  the  one 
covered  that  day.  The  stands  usually  occupied 
at  that  time  were  nearer  to  the  lake  than  those 
in  use  at  present  and  before  described,  most  of 
them  being  in  the  big  woods  that  encircle  the 
lake  on  this  side.  The  hunter  was  occupying  one 
known  as  the  holly  stand,  and  had  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  exposed  roots  of  the  great  holly  tree 
that  gave  the  stand  its  name.  He  had  been  there 
some  time,  perfectly  quiet  and  hardly  moving, 
when  a  slight  rustle  behind  him  caused  him  to 
turn  his  head.  There,  just  in  the  act  of  leaping 
at  him,  was  a  large  wildcat.  The  hunter  dodged 
and  the  cat  went  on  over  his  head,  only  to  fall 
a  moment  after  to  the  ready  gun.  B.’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  affair  was  that  the  cat  noticed  a 
movement  of  his  gray  corduroy  cap — his  body 
being  nearly  hidden  behind  the  tree — and  mis¬ 
took  it  for  a  gray  squirrel  just  slipping  around 
the  trunk.  He  found  out  his  mistake  too  late 
and  B.  collected  the  cat. 


The  hunt  seemed  to  be  over,  but  I  heard  no 
horn.  K.,  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  marsh 
within  sight  of  me  had  moved  on  toward  camp 
two  and  a  half  miles  away.  Soon  I  heard  his 
rifle,  he  being  out  of  my  sight  at  the  time.  I 
waited  and  waited  and  followed  his  example.  It 
was  getting  dusk  by  this  time,  but  I  had  worked 
my  way  out  of  these  woods  before  when  it  was 
dark  sure  enough,  so  that  phase  of  the  situation 
was  not  particularly  disquieting.  It  was  good  and 
dark  by  the  time  the  open  places  were  reached, 
and  then  I  heard  the  horn  at  camp.  On  arriv¬ 
ing  there  I  found  that  everybody  had  come  in 
long  before,  and  that  the  horn  had  been  blown 
right  opposite  my  stand.  There  seem  to  be  most 
peculiar  acoustic  features  connected  with  that 
place.  Often  sounds  from  the  pocosin  beyond 
the  woods  are  much  more  distinct  than  those 
originating  in  the  woods  themselves.  It  had 
been  noticed,  too,  that  the  voices  of  the  dogs 
were  often  heard  clearly  by  one  man  when  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  hearing  of  others  nearby.  None 
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was  fairly  firm  and  the  reeds  and  grass  rather 
thin,  but  I  dare  not  stop  for  a  stick  or  he  would 
have  been  out  of  sight  and  reach  in  a  moment. 
When  I  got  too  close  he  would  dodge  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  I  would  overrun  the  trail  every  time. 
Several  times  he  turned  on  me  so  quickly  that 
I  had  to  jump  over  him,  and  that  would  give 
him  another  fresh  start.  Once  or  twice  he 
showed  fight,  but  not  very  aggressive.  Finally, 
at  the  opportune  moment,  I  grabbed  him  by  the 
back  of  his  neck,  just  missing  the  quick  snap  he 
made  at  my  hand. 

This  does  not  sound  very  strenuous,  but  it 
was,  all  the  same,  and  I  was  about  all  in  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Altogether  it  was  rather  disap¬ 
pointing.  My  notion  of  a  ’coon,  gathered  more 
from  hearsay  than  from  actual  experience,  was 
that  he  could  whip  a  couple  of  good  dogs  at 
a  time — and  rather  enjoyed  the  opportunity — and 
that  he  could  run ;  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a  speedy 
and  ferocious  beast  for  his  size.  And  here  I  had 
caught  one  by  hand,  with  but  little  trouble  and 
with  no  glorious  scars  to  show  as  a  mark  of 
skill  and  courage.  I  knew  that  tame  ’coons  were 
tame,  but  had  expected  to  find  wild  ones  a  little 
wild. 

The  ’coon’s  gray  coat  set  me  to  thinking  of 
wildcats,  a  not  uncommon  animal  in  these  woods, 
though  seldom  seen.  B.  had  rather  a  funny  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  wildcat  a  few  seasons  ago  that 


I  have  seen  wildcat  tracks  a  number  of  times, 
but  have  yet  to  see  in  the  wild  state  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  made  them.  I  have  had  several  live 
ones  from  that  region  and  the  skins  of  more 
than  one  that  were  not  alive.  I  take  them  to 
be  pretty  shy  beasts  and  not  often  seen  except 
by  accident. 

All  this  comes  in  while  resting  up  after  catch¬ 
ing  the  ’coon.  On  returning  to  my  seat  and 
stand  everything  was  found  to  be  very  quiet. 
The  voices  of  the  dogs  had  died  away  in  the 
distance,  but  soon  came  into  hearing  again  along 
the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Out  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  from  shore  they  came,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  they  were  bringing  the  deer  my  way.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  be  where  they 
were — not  half  a  mile  away  and  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh  and  among  the  little  bushy  islands 
— without  the  deer  coming  within  range  of  my 
vision.  At  last  I  heard  the  splash,  splash  of  a 
leaping  deer  and  presently  saw  two  bounding 
easily  along  through  the  shallows,  but  heading 
away  to  the  northward.  They  would  stop  and 
listen  to  the  dogs,  though  only  a  short  distance 
ahead  of  them  and  apparently  in  full  view,  and 
then  go  on  again  with  easy  leaps  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  only  to  repeat  the  performance.  At 
last  they  disappeared  from  my  sight  against  the 
further  marsh,  and  the  dogs’  voices  finally  faded 
away,  too. 


of  us  could  explain  it,  so  we  gave  it  up,  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  accounted  for  several  ap¬ 
parent  discrepancies  in  the  accounts  given  by  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  running  of  the  dogs  and  of  the 
direction  and  character  of  some  of  the  shots 
heard  at  various  times.  On  several  occasions 
one  or  the  other  of  us  identified  shotgun  reports 
as  those  of  rifles  and  vice  versa. 

No  game  had  been  brought  in  except  my  ’coon. 
K.’s  shot  had  been  at  another  ’coon  which  he 
declared  he  had  shot  at  about  forty  yards  “right 
behind  the  foreshoulder.”  This  was  the  first 
game  to  fall  before  his  new  rifle  which  we 
promptly  named  “  ’Coon  Killer.”  I  am  afraid 
we  guyed  him  rather  too  much  on  the  ’coon 
question.  At  last  he  began  to  talk  back  and 
finally  told  me  that  anyway  it  had  not  taken 
him  ten  shots  to  bag  his  game.  This  was  one 
at  me,  and  I  suppose  I  will  have  to  tell  the  rest 
of  it  now,  for  fear  of  the  worst  being  suspected, 
so  here  goes : 

Last  winter  K.  and  I  were  at  the  same  camp 
together.  One  day  the  hunt  was  over  what  they 
called  the  S.  drive.  The  first  stand  went  by  the 
name  of  the  burnt  chimney,  from  the  ruins  of 
an  old  burnt  house  nearby.  K.  had  that.  Mine 
was  the  next,  and  that  went  by  the  name  of  the 
cattle  break  stand  from  the  fact  that  the  herds 
of  half  wild  cattle  ranging  the  woods  thereabout 
had  broken  down  the  steep  banks  of  the  drain- 
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age  canal  for  a  crossing  place.  Here  the  deer 
sometimes  crossed,  too,  though  a  bridge  had  been 
recently  laid  across  the  canal  not  more  than 
seventy-five  yards  away.  The  third  stand  was 
the  haystacks,  and  the  fourth  the  point  of  woods. 
Mr.  D.  and  N.  had  the  two  latter.  I  was  using 
the  same  rifle  before  the  trigger  pull  had  been 
altered.  I  had  never  shot  it  on  deer,  but  at  alli¬ 
gators  it  had  shown  its  power  and  accuracy,  and 
the  long,  dragging  military  trigger  pull  had  not 
been  so  very  objectionable  in  this  kind  of  shoot¬ 
ing  where  plenty  of  time  and  deliberation  in  aim¬ 
ing  were  possible.  I  wanted  to  try  it  on  deer, 
and  that  day  I  had  my  chance  and  met  my 
Waterloo. 

The  position  was  up  a  small  pine  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal,  near  the  bridge  and  cattle  break. 
A  plank  had  been  nailed  across  a  couple  of  limbs 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  up  for  a  foot  rest,  and 
another  a  couple  of  feet  above  for  a  seat.  It 
was  a  comfortable  and  fairly  easy  position  to 
shoot  from,  and  the  fact  that  an  open  broom- 
straw  field  stretched  right  and  left  for  half  a 
mile  one  way  and  half  that  distance  the  other, 
with  a  width  of  200  yards,  put  it  up  to  the  man 
to  make  good  if  a  deer  came  out  to  him.  The 
broomstraw  was  high,  in  many  places  over  my 
shoulder,  and  was  interspersed  with  a  few  scat¬ 
tering  bushes  and  patches  of  briers.  But,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  it  was  quite  open. 

It  was  a  cool  day  in  November,  and  I  sat  up 
there  and  shivered  for  an  hour  or  two— time  was 
of  no  consequence  nor  matter  of  record — with 
the  dogs  sometimes  within  hearing  and  some¬ 
times  not.  I  sat  quiet,  except  for  the  shivering, 
and  several  birds  became  quite  friendly.  I  re¬ 
member  a  beautiful  male  bluebird  that  at  close 
quarters  gazed  at  the  strange  intruder  with  its 
liquid  black  eyes.  A  winter  wren  paid  me  a 
visit,  too,  and  two  or  three  sparrows  and  a 
phoebe.  But  my  interest  in  all  these  faded  away 
into  insignificance  when  the  voices  of  the  dogs 
began  to  draw  nearer.  Heading  my  way,  too. 
At  last  I  saw  the  deer  moving  in  the  open  pine 
woods  the  other  side  of  the  broomstraw  field. 
Out  of  sight  behind  some  bushes ;  indistinctly 
viewed  again,  until  at  length  two  deer  broke  out 
into  the  open,  heading  for  the  cattle  break.  On 
they  came,  zig-zagging  one  way  and  the  other, 
as  a  deer  usually  runs  before  dogs  deliberate 
and  unhurried  in  their  movements,  and  leaping 
easily  and  lightly  over  the  high  straw.,  I  pre¬ 
pared  for  business.  When  a  hundred  yards  away 
they  halted  to  listen  and  observe.  The  second 
one  was  completely  hidden  in  the  high  broom¬ 
straw  ;  the  other  showed  its  head  only.  I  drew 
down  the  front  sight  until  the  ivory  bead  showed 
where  I  thought  the  deer’s  shoulder  should  be 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Neither  deer  moved. 
This  worried  me.  I  had  felt  the  gun  pull  off  at 
the  long  drag  of  the  trigger  and  all  confidence 
in  the  gun — or  in  myself,  rather — left  me.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  ever  got  real  flurried  in 
shooting  a  deer,  but  the  flurry  came  that  time. 
I  tried  again.  The  one  I  was  shooting  at  started 
moving  around,  but  with  tail  down.  The  other 
three  shots  were  pumped  in  very  much  at  ran¬ 
dom,  I  am  afraid,  with  the  deer  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  and  always  getting  further  away,  and  at 
the  last  crack  of  the  gun  he  disappeared  com¬ 
pletely.  The  other  was  now  leaping  off  straight 
away,  heading  back  to  the  woods  in  a  diagonal 
line.  I  slipped  in  another  clip  of  cartridges  and 
emptied  the  magazine  at  the  now  flying  second 


deer.  Then  I  sat  still  for  a  moment  and  said 
things.  I  suppose  that  most  of  us,  if  we  ever 
get  into  a  truthful  mood  and  start  confessing, 
might  relate  somewhat  similar  experiences — if 
we  would.  Anyway,  this  happened  as  told,  and 
I  lay  the  blame  only  partly  on  the  gun.  Well, 
I  was  doing  no  good  up  in  the  tree  any  longer 
— though  I  dreaded  facing  the  others — so  came 
down  aand  went  over  to  where  I  had  last  seen 
the  first  one.  Here  I  found  him,  stone  dead, 
with  a  bullet  hole  in  the  center  of  the  forehead. 
Two  of  the  other  shots  had  taken  effect,  but 
in  the  hindquarters,  I  am  sorry  to  confess. 

This  fusillade  quickly  brought  up  the  other 
hunters,  and  I  got  it  good  and  hard.  It  was 
all  deserved,  I  felt,  but  I  asked  each  one  to  try 
the  trigger  pull  on  my  rifle  before  condemning 
me  utterly.  All  did  so,  and  the  genuine  criticism 
decreased,  though  the  guying  still  holds  good 
whenever  the  others  feel  that  I  need  a  good 
taking  down.  Three  days  later  from  the  same 
stand  I  killed  a  big  buck  under  almost  identical 
conditions  with  a  single  bullet  from  my  .25-35 
through  the  heart.  This  is  why  K.  told  me  he 
did  not  need  ten  shots  to  kill  his  ’coon. 

The  day  following  we  again  tried  the  south 
drive.  Ordinarily  one  drive  is  not  taken  oftener 
than  once  a  week  or  so,  but  judging  from  the 
sign,  deer  were  exceptionally  plentiful  that  sea¬ 
son.  Besides,  there  were  guests  in  camp  to  whom 
both  N.  and  Mr.  D.  wished  to  show  especial 
favors. 

Seven  of  us  started  out  in  single  file,  each 
leading  a  dog.  At  the  entrance  to  the  woods  D. 
took  two  dogs  and  turned  to  the  left  to  turn 
them  loose  in  the  pocosin  with  instructions  to 
come  back  to  the  lake  and  occupy  the  box  stand 
when  his  dogs  had  started  a  deer.  Mr.  D. 
stopped  off  at  the  cypress  stand  and  M.  at  an 
open  place  in  the  woods.  A  curious  thing  hap¬ 
pened  a  little  later.  The  four  of  us  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trail  through  the  rather  open  woods 
in  single  file,  each  leading  a  dog  and  making  no 
effort  to  move  without  noise.  Suddenly  N.,  who 
was  leading  and  just  ahead  of  me,  dropped  his 
dog  chain  and  threw  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder. 
Looking  forward  in  line  with  his  aim  I  saw  a 
large  wild  gobbler  with  neck  upstretched  and 
standing  perfectly  still.  He  was  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  distant.  N.  did  not  shoot- — the  sea¬ 
son  had  not  yet  opened — but  he  covered  the  bird 
fairly,  and  he  is  a  cool  and  certain  shot.  At 
some  sound  or  movement  the  turkey  rushed  into 
the  air,  along  with  several  others,  while  the  rest 
of  the  gang  made  off  at  full  speed  through  the 
woods,  running.  It  is  a  little  unusual  to  walk 
up  on  turkeys  in  this  way  and  we  all  enjoyed 
the  experience.  I  killed  my  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  these  same  woods  a  few  years  ago  while  on 
a  deer  stand,  the  bird  being  a  nice  fat  hen.  It 
happened  in  this  wise : 

I  was  stationed  in  a  very  open  woodland  glade 
with  large,  scattering  forest  trees  on  all  sides, 
and  but  little  underbrush  between  them.  The 
fact  that  I  was  on  a  stand  did  not  keep  me  from 
sitting  down.  I  found  a  nice,  soft  place  on  some 
holly  roots  and  had  made  myself  comfortable 
until  such  time  as  game  might  be  expected.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  sit  in  the  big  woods  in 
this  way,  keeping  perfectly  quiet  and  as  immov¬ 
able  as  possible.  Almost  anything  woodsy  is 
liable  to  occur,  and  this  time  was  no  exception. 
A  rustle  in  the  leaves  behind  me  caused  me  to 
turn  my  head,  and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  turkey 


cluck.  Quickly  sliding  off  the  roots  on  to  the 
moist  leaves  and  facing  about,  I  again  heard  the 
welcome  sound.  Peering  cautiously  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  it  came  I  soon  espied  a  turkey 
walking  among  a  thin  growth  of  low  reeds  and 
quite  unsuspicious  of  my  presence.  Waiting 
until  he  crossed  an  opening  in  the  reeds  where 
his  whole  body  was  exposed  to  view,  I  pulled 
on  him.  With  a  rush  and  roar  of  wings  the  rest 
of  the  gang  soared  up  from  the  ground,  some 
alighting  in  trees  not  far  away  and  one  seem¬ 
ingly  within  shot.  I  laid  the  foresight  against 
his  body  and  fired  again.  Much  to  my  surprise 
the  turkey  did  not  move  an  inch  that  I  could 
see.  The  next  shot  brought  him  crashing  down 
through  the  treetops,  and  I  heard  him  hit  the 
ground  with  a  thud  that  told  of  a  good  heavy 
bird.  Quickly  reloading,  I  made  for  the  place 
where  the  first  one  had  been  when  shot  at,  and 
found  him  dead  forty-one  yards  from  the  stand. 
Then  I  went  to  pick  up  the  other- — but  there  was 
no  turkey  there.  I  was  so  confident  that  he  was 
my  meat  that  I  spent  at  least  half  an  hour  search¬ 
ing  for  his  body,  but  I  did  not  find  it,  and  have 
never  found  out  what  became  of  that  bird.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  merely  winged  and  went  off  to  fall  a 
prey  to  some  prowling  wildcat,  but  I  hope  the  cat 
found  and  killed  him  quickly,  as  I  hate  to  leave 
wounded  game  to  suffer. 

But  forward  again.  N.  took  off  two  more 
dogs  and  turned  them  loose  in  the  pocosin  to 
our  left.  Then  returning,  took  the  remaining 
two  further  along  in  the  woods.  K.  and  my¬ 
self  moved  to  the  right  and  went  out  on  the 
open  marsh  again.  N.  and  G.  took  stands  fur¬ 
ther  around,  the  former  at  the  ladder  stand  in 
the  pocosin  aand  the  latter  in  the  woods.  I  cut 
down  a  small  pine  to  make  a  seat  for  K.  and 
then  moved  on  around  about  a  hundred  yards 
further  to  nearly  opposite  G.’s  stand  in  the 
woods.  The  acoustics  of  this  place  again  both¬ 
ered  us,  and  each  on  our  return  had  very  dif¬ 
ferent  tales  to  tell  of  what  the  dogs  had  been 
doing.  I  only  heard  the  last  two  to  any  extent. 
They  soon  got  up  a  deer  and  moved  it  about 
and  around  a  good  deal,  sometimes  in  the  lake 
and  sometimes  in  the  woods  and  pocosin.  Then 
I  heard  a  single  shot  away  beyond  K.  in  the 
direction  of  camp,  and  concluded  that  M.  had 
moved  from  the  woods  to  the  lake  border.  This 
supposition  turned  out  later  to  be  correct.  Mean¬ 
while  the  two  dogs  most  in  evidence  to  me  were 
getting  nearer  and  finally  crossed  the  open 
marsh  and  went  into  the  woods  not  more  than 
150  yards  from  my  stand.  Their  deer  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  along  there  before  K.  and  I  had 
reached  our  stands.  The  dogs  took  their  quarry 
up  through  the  woods  again  and  almost  out  of 
hearing,  when  a  shot  rolled  out  nearly  opposite 
me.  “That’s  G.,”  thought  I.  The  dogs  came  on 
and  passed  the  position  occupied  by  G.,  and  soon 
after  stopped.  I  went  over  and  found  him  some¬ 
what  excited,  though  hardly  as  much  so  as  one 
might  expect  of  a  young  man  just  after  shoot¬ 
ing  his  first  deer.  He  was  much  perturbed  at 
the  result  of  his  shot.  He  said  that  he  had  a 
fair  shot,  and  that  the  deer  had  fallen  at  the 
crack  of  his  gun.  He  was  so  certain  that  he 
had  killed  it  that  he  had  not  fired  again  when 
the  deer  got  to  its  feet  and  staggered  out  of 
sight  in  the  thickets  between  the  woods  and  the 
lake. 

“What  did  the  dogs  do?”  I  inquired. 

“They’ve  gone  on  again,”  he  replied,  r 
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“Did  they  follow  the  trail  of  your  deer  be¬ 
yond  where  you  shot  it  down  and  finally  stop?’’ 

“Yes,”  he  answered. 

“Whereabouts  did  you  last  hear  them?”  I  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Out  this  way,”  and  he  led  me  through  the 
thicket  into  a  scattering  growth  of  gums  and 
pines  standing  in  wet  marshy  ground. 

“About  here,  was  it?”  I  still  questioned. 

“Yes,  somewhere  about  here  is  the  place 
where  the  dogs  last  gave  tongue.” 

“Then  your  deer  is  close  by,”  and  it  was  not 
two  minutes  before  G.  found  him  stone  dead, 
and  with  one  of  the  dogs  still  by  the  body.  It 
lay  in  a  muddy  deer  path,  flat  on  its  belly,  and 
was  not  visible  a  few  feet  away. 

Then  it  dawned  on  us  that  we  had  an  old- 
fashioned  carry  before  us  once  more,  though 
this  time  with  a  much  smaller  animal  than  the 
big  buck  of  a  few  days  before.  I  cut  the  pole, 
cleaned  the  deer  and  swung  him  up  as  described 
before  in  the  pole  method  of  carrying,  but  it 
was  weary  work,  and  we  made  a  good  many 
rests  before  the  end  of  the  trail  was  reached. 
This  time  I  took  off  my  shirt  and  used  it  for  a 


shoulder  pad,  as  my  shoulders  were  getting 
somewhat  bruised  up  from  former  experiences 
of  this  kind.  We  all  feared  that  M.  might  have 
another  deer,  and  if  he  had  I  think  some  of  us 
would  have  laid  down  and  wept.  But  he  had 
none.  His  deer  had  only  given  him  a  quick 
snap  shot  at  rather  long  range  and  had  gone  off 
unharmed.  G.’s  deer  made  five  within  the  week, 
all  killed  cleanly  and  with  no  suffering  cripples 
on  our  consciences.  Everything  hit,  so  far  as 
we  could  tell- — and  we  used  every  effort  to  find 
out — had  been  killed,  and  there  is  quite  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  that. 

We  finally  decided,  as  there  was  no  wagon 
available  that  day,  and  the  auto  could  not  get 
very  far  into  the  woods  by  reason  of  the  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  ground,  to  finish  butchering  our  game 
at  the  end  of  the  wagon  trail.  So  we  hung  him 
on  a  bent  down  sapling,  and  there  skinned  him 
out  and  cut  the  carcass  into  more  portable  shape. 
The  auto’s  honk  was  unexpectedly  heard  a  little 
later  and  Mr.  D.  picked  up  a  mighty  tired  and 
thankful  bunch  with  their  game  and  took  us 
over  the  last  lap  into  camp. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  resting  up  and 


making  preparations  for  leaving  camp  in  the 
morning.  That  night  we  had  lots  of  good  ex¬ 
periences  to  talk  over.  Guns  were  cleaned  and 
packed  after  their  individual  merits  had  been 
exploited  and  criticised.  Sights  were  discussed. 
One  man  swore  by  this  and  another  by  that. 
Peep,  elkhorn,  notched  bar,  folding  leaf,  ivory 
bead,  ivory  hunting,  gold  bead,  reversible — all 
had  their  adherents,  and  all  sorts  of  combina¬ 
tions  of  front  and  rear.  But  why  go  on  ?  All 
of  you  know  how  it  is — all  who  have  ever  hit 
the  long  trail ;  who  have  ever  looked  through 
any  kind  of  sight  at  all  at  real  game.  And  rifles. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  different  styles  and 
makes  in  use  at  this  camp,  from  thirty-fives  and 
three-fifty-ones  to  seven-millimeter  and  twenty- 
five-thirty-five,  the  latter  in  both  magazine  and 
autoloading.  I  myself  like  these  small  bores  and 
have  found  them  heavy  enough  for  deer  and 
’gator,  the  only  large  game  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  trying  them  on. 

Bed  time  came  at  last,  and  then  the  morning 
parting  as  we  left  for  our  respective  homes. 
This  parting  and  leaving  camp  I  do  not  like  to 
dwell  on.  It  is  too  much  like  pulling  teeth. 


The  Skunk. 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  Nov.  12.- — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Although  a  number  of  species  of  skunks 
are  now  recognized,  based  on  minor  differences, 
the  casual  observer  knows  only  two :  the  large 


THE  CAPTIVE  SKUNKS. 


striped  fellow  ( Mephitis  mephitica  of  most 
authors)  and  the  little  spotted  one  ( Spilogale 
interrupta  or  allied  forms),  commonly  called 
polecat  or  civet.  The  two  animals  are  of  simi¬ 
lar  habits,  although  there  is  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  size  and  markings.  Both  are  black  as 
Egyptian  darkness,  relieved  by  markings  of  pure 
white,  or,  in  some  cases,  yellowish  white.  The 
larger  animal  has  two  white  stripes  along  the 
sides,  which  unite  behind  the  head,  making  a  V. 
There  is  also  a  white  line  between  the  eyes  and 
a  mixture  of  black  and  white  in  the  tail.  With 


the  smaller  kind  there  is  a  row  of  white  spots 
on  each  side  instead  of  the  stripe. 

For  several  months  past  I  have  been  observ¬ 
ing  some  skunks  in  confinement,  and  have  been 
surprised  at  the  wide  range  of  articles  readily 
accepted  as  food  by  these  animals.  The  skunk 
is,  of  course,  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  as  such 
has  a  very  unsavory  reputation  among  poultry 
keepers.  In  fact,  people  generally  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  the  skunk  as  an  animal  without  redeeming 
qualities.  That  they  do  eat  poultry  is  of  course 
unquestioned.  I  myself  have  a  mounted  speci¬ 
men  in  my  collection  that  killed  thirty  chickens 
for  a  neighbor  in  one  night,  and  was  then  shot 
in  the  midst  of  his  victims.  Such  instances  are, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  comparatively  rare,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  safe  to  say  that  poultry-killing  skunks 
are  not  more  common  than  poultry-killing  cats. 

The  captive  skunks  above  mentioned  have  been 
given  a  great  variety  of  food  in  order  to  learn 
what  their  natural  preferences  might  be.  As  a 
result  of  several  months’  observation  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  conclusion  that  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  they  live  principally  on  mice  and  insects, 
and  that  the  poultry-killing  habit  is  only  formed 
in  times  of  short  supply  of  the  preferred  food. 
The  animals  under  consideration  are  kept  with¬ 
in  a  wire  pen,  where  they  have  dug  their  own 
burrow  and  live  as  naturally  as  possible  in  con¬ 
finement.  They  are  particularly  active  at  night, 
although  often  moving  about  in  the  day  time. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  with  them  bj 
moonlight,  not  only  early  in  the  evening,  but  at 
various  hours  before  dawn.  . 

While  ordinarily  clumsy  and  awkward  in  their 
movements,  they  are  very  quick  to  strike  down 
any  flying  insect  that  comes  within  reach.  Any 


small  animal,  such  as  a  mouse,  is  also  instantly 
seized,  but  to  my  surprise  they  showed  no  ani¬ 
mosity  toward  a  bantam  pullet,  and  would  even 
eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  a  hen,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  A  hen  was  confined  with  them 
in  the  pen  for  a  time  with  the  same  result,  even 
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though  she  was  left  in  after  nightfall.  A  full 
grown  crow  was  also  tried,  and  left  in  the  in¬ 
closure  with  no  roosting  place  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  seemingly  attracting  any  further 
attention  from  the  animals  than  an  occasional 
sniff.  After  being  left  there  the  second  even¬ 
ing,  however,  the  skunks  at  last  attacked  the 
bird,  and  it  had  to  be  removed  from  the  pen. 

The  different  manner  exhibited  toward  the 
bantam  pullet,  not  half  their  size,  and  any  small 
animal  or  insect,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  food  is  small  animals  and  insects, 
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and  that  the  poultry-killing  habit  when  acquired 
is  accidental  and  unusual.  However,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  any  animal  under  confinement  must 
modify  its  habits  to  some  extent.  We  may  also 
consider  the  bearing  of  individual  peculiarities. 
I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  studying  the  individual  habits  of  ani¬ 
mals.  for  it  is  very  apparent  to  me  that  there 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  wide  difference  in  the 
food  habits  of  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Most  individuals  of  a  species  of  course  will  be 
found  to  have  similar  habits. 

All  my  observations  of  the  skunk  have  strong¬ 
ly  indicated  that  the  poultry  taste  was  not  com¬ 
mon  among  them.  We  have  had  skunks  about 
the  place  unconfined  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
and  while  sometimes  they  have  invaded  the  hen 
roost,  it  has  been  only  in  rare  instances,  and 
usually  in  winter  when  mice  are  hard  to  get  and 
insects  are  not  to  be  found.  They  are  not  often 
found  moving  about  in  severe  weather,  but  seem 
to  hibernate  for  days  or  even  weeks  at  a  time. 
In  mild  weather  they  leave  their  burrows  in 
search  of  food.  I  have  followed  the  tracks  left 
by  a  skunk  in  the  soft  snow  to  see  what  could 
be  learned  of  its  movements,  and  have  found 
where  it  apparently  surprised  a  full  grown  cot¬ 
tontail  rabbit  in  its  hiding  place  within  a  bunch 
of  grass.  The  blood-stained  snow  and  half-eaten 
carcass  told  the  story  of  a  tragedy. 

Not  only  do  they  like  mice  and  insects,  but 
fruit  as  well.  I  have  known  skunks  to  get  into 
buildings  where  apples  were  stored  to  feast  on 
them.  They  will  eat  tomatoes  also,  although  not 
so  fond  of  them  as  of  other  fruits.  Melons, 
especially  watermelons,  are  relished,  and  I  have 
seen  them  scrape  out  the  seeds  from  a  broken 
pumpkin  and  devour  them  greedily.  They  will 
even  eat  cabbage  when  hungry.  Honey,  how¬ 
ever,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  delicacy  with  skunks 
as  with  bears.  Our  captives  will  eat  almost  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  table  scraps,  from  boiled 
potatoes  to  sour  milk. 

The  scent  glands,  as  most  people  know,  emit 
a  most  intolerable  odor,  and  they  seem  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  that  for  defense.  They 
have  a  peculiar  habit  of  stamping  the  feet 
threateningly  when  a  person  or  animal  comes 
near.  I  once  saw  a  cow  approach  a  skunk  in 
a  field.  She  was  curious  and  seemed  to  want 
to  smell  the  animal.  When  she  had  come  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet,  the  skunk  suddenly  ran  directly 
toward  her  and  began  stamping  its  feet  angrily. 
The  cow  at  once  took  fright  and  ran  away. 

Our  tame  skunks  were  taken  before  they  were 
half  grown  and  the  scent  glands  removed  to 
avoid  possible  embarrassment  from  cultivating 
their  acquaintance.-  A  box  was  turned  upside 
down  within  the  pen  for  shelter,  until  such  time 
as  they  should  prepare  something  different  for 
themselves.  They  made  a  large  nest  of  dry 
grass  under  the  box  and  used  it  for  sleeping 
quarters  until  the  coming  of  frosty  nights,  when 
they  set  to  work  industriously  to  dig  a  burrow. 
They  are  rapid  diggers  and  excavated  a  burrow 
quite  to  their  liking  in  a  single  night.  As  nearly 
as  we  can  estimate  the  burrow  is  about  six  feet 
long.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  time  of  beginning,  although  on 
one  occasion  since  they  have  thrown  out  a  little 
more  dirt.  After  it  was  finished  they  continued 
to  occupy  the  box,  excepting  for  an  occasional 
day  passed  underground. 

Frank  C.  Pellett. 


Foreign  Birds  and  Animals. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  19. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  There  are  many  uneasy  persons  who 
are  always  unthinkingly  proposing  to  make  reck¬ 
less  experiments  and  to  introduce  any  bird  or 
animal  into  any  region  whatever  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  harm  that  may  result. 

The  animal  life  of  any  region  proves  by  its 
presence  there  that  it  is  acclimated  and  suited 
to  its  environment.  It  has  “grown  up  with  the 
country”  and  has  its  place  in  the  history  and 
legend  of  that  country,  and  is,  in  most  cases, 
best  adapted  to  that  country  and  will  maintain 
itself  in  any  desired  abundance  if  properly  pro¬ 
tected. 

While  there  are  instances  of  wise  introduction 
of  exotic  species,  the  number  of  such  introduc¬ 
tions  that  have  proved  unwise  and  greatly  to  be 
regretted  is  large.  With  the  new  species  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  para¬ 
sitic  pests  and  also  of  the  uncontrollable  fecun¬ 
dity  of  the  new  species  under  new  conditions, 
where  the  natural  checks  on  such  increase  have 
not  been  developed  along  with  it. 

No  one  would  wish  to  make  it  impossible  ever 
to  introduce  a  new  species  into  any  given  region. 
The  domesticated  animals  being  under  the  direct 
control  of  man  may  be  taken  wherever  they  will 
serve  his  purpose  and  eliminated  when  they  cease 
to  do  that. 

All  that  is  needed  is  wise  and  scientific — -and 
not  heedless  and  reckless — procedure. 

So  far  as  we  know  the  introduction  of  the 
reindeer  into  Alaska,  Labrador  and  Newfound¬ 
land  seems  likely  to  prove  an  unmixed  good, 
while  the  proposal — put  forward  a  short  time 
ago  with  apparent  seriousness — to  introduce  seals 
into  Lake  Superior  properly  called  forth  vigor¬ 
ous  protest. 

One  consideration  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  viz. :  the  irrevocable  character  of  such  a 
thing  when  once  the  deed  is  done.  The  islands 
of  Porto  Rico  and  Jamaica  will  forever  harbor 
the  undesirable  mongoose,  and  the  English  rab¬ 
bit  is  as  ineradicable  from  Australia  as  the  house 
sparrow  and  the  European  house  fly  now  are 
from  pretty  much  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Who  would  not  if  he  could  free  American 
waters  from  the  carp,  and  original  trout  waters 
of  New  England  from  the  bass  and  pickerel  that 
have  been  put  into  them? 

But  to  the  end  of  time — so  far  as  we  can 
judge — these  undesirable  importations  must  re¬ 
main.  There  were  original  bass  and  pickerel 
waters  aplenty,  and  we  knew  where  to  go  for 
bass  and  pickerel  when  we  wanted  them — and  I 
am  saying  nothing  against  bass  or  pickerel,  both 
of  which  have  afforded  me  much  sport  in  my 
time — but  there  were  many  Northern  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams  famous  for  trout  and  where  no 
enemies  of  trout  existed.  Many  of  these  waters 
have  been  ruined  for  all  time  for  trout  fishing 
by  the  introduction  of  bass  and  pickerel,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases,  as  I  happen  to  know,  by  men 
who  acted  thoughtlessly  and  were  moved  by  a 
desire  for  novelty  or  variety,  and  who  lived  to 
see  the  folly  of  their  acts  and  bitterly  regret 
them  when  all  too  late. 

I  confess  I  never  hear  of  the  introduction  of 
such  birds  as  the  Hungarian  partridge  or  the 
Mongolian  pheasant  into  the  domain  of  our 
native  ruffed  grouse  or  prairie  chicken  without 
regret  and  an  earnest  wish  that  the  zeal  of  the 


importers  might  be  spent  in  efforts  to  restore 
and  protect  our  own  noble  birds,  dear  to  us  by 
a  thousand  associations,  native  to  our  soil,  best 
adopted  to  thrive  here  and  most  worthy  of  our 
regard.  Is  not  this  a  right  sentiment  and  one 
to  be  borne  in  mind? 

Beyond  the  scientific  and  economic  sides  of 
the  question  there  is  the  sentimental  one.  Do 
we  not  like  to  associate  certain  species  with  cer¬ 
tain  localities  and  like  to  go  to  their  proper 
places  to  find  them?  We  may  be  glad  to  have 
the  lobster  and  the  shad  introduced  into  Pacific 
waters  for  very  proper  but  utterly  unsentimental 
reasons,  but  who  would,  if  he  could,  introduce 
the  tarpon  and  the  tuna  into  Lake  Superior? 
What  traveler  in  foreign  lands  has  not  regretted 
the  dying  out  of  old  customs  and  the  vanishing 
of  old  and  picturesque  costumes  and  rejoiced 
when  he  found  some  out  of  the  way  nook  where 
these  things  are  preserved  and  where  the  ever¬ 
lasting  commonness  of  the  world  has  not  pre¬ 
vailed  ? 

To  restore  old  forms  of  life  to  regions  which 
were  once  their  home  is  of  course  constructive 
and  commendable.  Who  would  not  rejoice  to 
see  the  prairie  chicken  and  wild  turkey  flourish¬ 
ing  again  over  all  their  once  vast  domain?  Is 
there  not  in  work  like  this  subject  enough  for 
all  our  enthusiasm? 

Indiscriminate  introduction  of  foreign  forms 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  most 
valuable  and  the  survival  of  the  least  desirable. 
The  following  from  one  of  your  letters  from 
New  Zealand  will  illustrate  this: 

“The  first  Eastern  brook  trout  eggs  brought 
to  this  country  were  imported  by  a  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  of  Christchurch,  in  the  South  Island,  about 
1882,  and  from  Mr.  Johnson’s  importation  vari¬ 
ous  acclimatization  societies  obtained  eggs  from 
which  they  subsequently  raised  stock  fish  for 
their  hatcheries.  From  these  hatcheries  large 
numbers  of  young  fish  of  various  sizes  have  been 
planted  in  streams  both  in  the  North  and  South. 
They  made  a  good  showing  in  a  few  streams 
for  a  time,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  and  English  brown  trout  into  these  streams, 
the  brook  trout  in  some  instances  have  wholly 
disappeared,  aand  in  others  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers.  Our  people  think  highly  of 
this  beautiful  fish  and  are  much  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  better  success  has  not  attended  the  efforts 
made  to  thoroughly  establish  them  in  our  waters.” 

What  American- — who  knows  his  brook  trout 
— does  not  sympathize  with  this  writer  and  the 
people  of  whom  he  speaks?  C.  H.  Ames. 


Special  British  Committee  for  Bird 
Protection. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Crewe,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  a 
committee  has  been  formed  of  representatives  of 
the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the  Natural"  History 
Museum  of  South  Kensington  (to  which  have 
recently  been  added  the  Parliamentary  Under¬ 
secretary  for  India,  and  a  representative  of  the 
London  Board  of  Trade)  to  consider  how  far  it 
may  be  possible  ito  devise  means,  either  by  legis¬ 
lation  or  by  departmental  control,  “to  prevent  in¬ 
discriminate  slaughter  of  plumage  birds  now  rife 
in  certain  parts  of  the  British  Empire.”  It  is 
understood  that  the  committee  has  decided  to 
recommend  very  strong  measures  to  suppress 
the  plumage  trade  in  England. 


Our  Long-Legged  Friends  near  Home 

Where  are  they?  That  is  just  it!  One  day 
they  are  here,  and  the  next  day  they  are  not,  and 
you  can  never  tell  where  or  when  you  are  going 
to  find  them.  You  have  only  indications  to  rely 
upon,  and  indications  are  mostly  unreliable  when 
shore  birds  are  concerned. 

Of  course  there  are  the  southwest  gales  that 
pile  the  gray  sea  through  the  sand  inlets,  flood¬ 
ing  the  reaches  of  salt  lands  and  covering  the 
bars  and  shoals.  There  are  the  drab  drizzles  of 
shortening  September  days,  and  there  is  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  salt  meadows,  but  while  these  con¬ 
ditions  frequently  bring  the  birds,  quite  as  often 
they  fail,  and  the  gunner  must  take  his  chances 
of  striking  a  flight. 

No  birds — except  the  woodcock — are  more  un¬ 
certain  in  their  actions  than  the  long-shanked 
fellows  of  the  beaches,  and  even  men  who  have 
pursued  them  for  years  are  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  their  movements.  All  that  is 
known  is  that  one  day  they  suddenly  appear  in 
astounding  numbers,  only  to  depart  as  suddenly, 
and  for  days,  even  for  weeks,  to  come  no  more. 

The  fact  that  they  are  migratory,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  that,  unlike  most  migratory  birds,  they 
move  in  tremendous  divisions,  sometimes  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  by  long  periods,  may  ex¬ 
plain  their  strange  comings  and  goings. 

But  it  is  evident  that  each  year  brings  them 
down  from  the  northward  in  diminishing  num¬ 
bers,  at  least  in  the  localities  near  home,  for  in 
the  olden  days,  in  fact  no  longer  ago  than  fifteen 
years,  it  was  possible  at  least  twice  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  to  make  good-sized  bags  within 
two  hours  of  New  York.  Now,  one  may  sit  on 
the  most  alluring  salt  pond  or  on  the  most  tempt-* 
ing  bar  for  days  at  a  time  without  so  much  as 
seeing  half  a  dozen  birds.  But  there  are  occas¬ 
ional  times  when  the  gun  grows  hot,  and  the  bag 
is  numbered  in  scores. 

Perhaps  only  a  limited  number  of  those  read¬ 
ers  who  live  in  and  around  New  York  city  know 
that  almost  within  arm’s  reach  lie  what  were  at 
one  time  the  most  famous  feeding  grounds  for 
shore  birds  in  the  country.  These  are  situated 
along  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  from 
Hempstead  east  to  Quogue,  a  series  of  creeks, 
meadows,  marshes,  beaches  and  bars,  swept  down 
their  center  by  the  broad  reach  of  Great  South 
Bay. 

Through  this  region  yellowlegs  of  both  varie¬ 
ties,  plover,  an  army  of  various  sandpipers,  and 
even  the  rare  brown  curlew  swarmed  in  years 
gone  by,  and  though  greatly  diminished  in  num¬ 
bers,  may  still  at  times  be  bagged  if  one  knows 
where  to  go,  and  strikes  one  of  those  rare  flight 
days.  A  ride  on  the  Long  Island  railroad  of 
forty-five  minutes  to  two  hours  will  take  one  to 
those  favorite  haunts,  and  there  is  always  that 
chance  of  meeting  a  big  flight — a  chance  which, 
if  realized  once,  will  compensate  for  a  dozen 
fruitless  quests,  for  when  the  birds  fly,  shore 
bird  shootng  is  fascinating  sport. 

But  you  must  strike  it  right,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  stay  for  two  or  three  days  and 


preferably  a  week  or  more.  Then  when  you 
find  yourself  in  one  of  those  south  shore  towns 
you  must  know  where  to  go,  or  your  trip  will 
be  vain,  for  the  lessening  number  of  birds  makes 
it  imperative  for  the  sportsman  to  visit  the  best 
grounds. 

One  of  the  most  famous  places  along  the  south 
shore  is  Oak  Island.  You  reach  it  by  going  by 
train  to  Babylon  or  Bay  Shore,  and  then  travers¬ 
ing  five  or  six  miles  of  bay.  From  the  former 
place  a  steamboat  will  take  you  there ;  from  the 
latter  you  must  engage  a  bayman  and  his  boat. 
This  is  the  most  practical  way,  for  the  best 
shooting  at  Oak  Island  is  in  a  certain  pond  that 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  finding  unless  you  know 
its  location  or  go  with  someone  who  does.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  hire  a  bayman  to  take  you 
across  to  Oak  Island  and  furnish  you  with  his 
services  and  those  of  his  comfortable  little  sloop 
for  about  $7  a  day.  Or  if  that  is  a  trifle  too 
steep  for  your  pocketbook,  have  your  man  leave 
you  at  Oak  Island,  where  there  is  a  small  hotel, 
and  come  for  you  when  your  trip  is  ended. 

The  hotel  is  not  palatial,  but  it  is  only  half  a 
mile  from  the  ‘shooting  pond.  This  half  mile 
consists  of  a  row,  and  you  can  hire  a  sharpie  or 
skiff. 

Yrears  ago,  before  the  b'ack  powder  of  the 
’longshore  shooter  took  its  toll  of  thousands 
from  the  hordes  of  birds  that  swept  down  over 
Long  Island  through  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  this  pond,  which  is  on  a  point 
of  meadow  land  to  the  left  of  the  channel  lead¬ 
ing  into  Oak  Island  Harbor,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  places  for  yellowleg  shooting  on  the 
south  side.  I  shall  never  forget  the  September 
twenty  years  ago  when  three  of  us  boys  stumbled 
upon  it  for  the  first  time.  We  had  heard  of  the 
famous  pond  hole  where  the  baymen’s  guns  thun¬ 
dered  from  daybreak  to  dusk  and  where  bags  of 
a  hundred  birds  were  not  uncommon,  but  we  did 
not  know  its  exact  location  in  the  miles  upon 
miles  of  meadow  land  that  stretches  along  under 
the  beach  to  either  side  of  Oak  Island  Harbor. 
We  were  still  in  short  trousers  and  our  hunting 
efforts  had  been  confined  to  the  meadows  on  the 
mainland  where  the  miniature  Venetian  city  of 
the  Havemeyer  estate  now  stands,  and  where 
half  a  dozen  yellowlegs  in  a  day  was  considered 
a  good  bag  even  in  those  times. 

Starting  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  late  in 
August  we  slipped  across  the  bay  and  anchored 
our  skiff  in  Oak  Island  Harbor.  Till  four  in  the 
afternoon  we  tramped  the  salt  land  in  fruitless 
search.  And  then  as  the  sun  was  painting  golden 
dreams  along  the  west,  we  found  it,  and  our 
hopes  were  realized.  We  might  have  searched 
in  vain  had  not  flock  after  flock  of  yellows  and 
black-breasted  plover  streaming  across  attracted 
our  attention.  We  watched  where  they  dropped 
and  went  there. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  good  shore  bird 
shooting  on  Cape  Cod,  and  at  various  favorite 
spots  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  I  never  saw 
more  birds  at  one  time  and  killed  less  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  chances  offered  in  my  life.  There 
were  two  blinds  in  the  pond  which  covered  per¬ 


haps  two  acres,  and  into  these  we  hustled.  We 
had  no  stool,  but  we  did  not  need  them. 

As  we  approached  the  pond  dozens  of  snipe, 
as  all  shore  birds  are  called  by  the  baymen,  rose, 
circled  and  alighted  again.  Driven  in  from  the 
sandbars  by  the  high  tide  they  were  there  in 
hundreds,  the  air  was  filled  with  their  whistlings, 
and  more  birds  were  coming  in  athwart  the 
afterglow,  circling,  and  as  they  received  our 
fire,  sounding  their  sharp  whistling  notes  of 
alarm  and  drifting  away  to  other  havens.  We 
shot  all  our  shells  away  before  dusk  and  killed, 
I  think,  fifteen  birds,  among  them  two  jack 
curlew. 

Yrear  after  year  I  visited  that  pond  late  in 
August  or  early  in  September,  and  each  season 
I  saw  fewer  birds.  Last  September  I  spent  two 
days  there.  The  first  morning  we  bagged  one 
yellowleg  and  three  dowitchers.  The  second  day 
one  black-breasted  plover  fell  to  our  bag, 

Even  to-day  one  may  sometimes  get  a  fair 
day’s  shooting  in  Oak  Island  Pond.  A  week 
after  my  last  unlucky  experience  a  friend 
brought  down  twenty-'six  birds  in  a  morning,  the 
majority  of  them  greater  yellowlegs,  winter 
birds,  as  the  baymen  call  them. 

In  the  old  days  when  Hempstead  Plains  were 
alive  with  golden  plover  the  gunners  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about  the 
waders  of  Plempstead  Bay  and  its  myriad  creeks. 

.  Later,  however,  when  the  market  hunters’  guns 
had  swept  the  sandy  plains  clear  of  the  graceful 
little  birds,  hunters  from  New  York  found  ample 
sport  with  wiilet  and  yellowlegs  along  the  muddy 
creeks  near  Freeport  and  Baldwin.  Fair  bags 
can  still  be  made  in  this  region  of  mud  and  tide 
water  under  favorable  circumstances. 

East  of  Smith’s  Point,  Pattersquash  w7as  the 
famous  gunning  ground.  Its  reputation  even  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  Plempstead  and  Oak  Island. 
Countless  wiilet,  yellowlegs  and  plover  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  guns  of  baymen  and  city  sportsmen 
there  in  years  gone  by,  nor  is  this  locality  to  be 
sneezed  at  as  a  shore  bird  haunt  to-day.  Gun¬ 
ners  from  Bellport  and  Moriches  can  be  found 
on  it  all  through  the  season,  and  occasionally 
big  bags  are  made. 

Point  of  the  Beach,  or  to  be  exact,  the  east 
point  of  Fire  Island  Inlet  where  the  Fire  Island 
Beach  narrows  and  ends,  was  once  famous  for 
snipe  shooting.  Now  it  is  entirely  played  out. 
A  score  of  years  ago  the  lighthouse,  the  beacon 
that  first  greets  all  incoming  liners,  stood  with¬ 
in  half  a  mile  of  the  inlet.  Year  by  year  the 
gray  surf  washed  up  tons  of  sand  that  as  time 
passed  built  up  a  long  extension  to  the  original 
beach,  until  now  the  lighthouse  is  a  good  tWo 
miles  from  the  point.  Originally  near  the  point 
a  number  of  broad  salt  ponds  were  fed  by  the 
tide,  but  as  the  beach  grew  these  were  gradually 
landlocked  and  dried  up,  and  with  the  passing 
of  the  tide  water  ponds  came  the  passing  of  the 
shore  birds  in  that  locality.  Aside  from  a  few 
surf  snipe,  little  gray  fellows  that  are  not  worth 
shooting,  one  may  watch  his  stool  on  Point  of 
the  Beach  for  days  at  a  time  with  hardly  so 
much  as  a  shot  at  a  plover  or  wiilet. 
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Another  place  that  was  once  widely  known  to 
coast  gunners  and  has  now  gone  into  the  dis¬ 
card  is  Pelican  Bar,  near  Short  Beach  Club,  in 
Great  South  Bay,  a  mile  north  of  Fire  Island 
Light.  I  remember  hearing  my  father  tell  of  how 
he  and  old  Josh  Verity,  noted  at  that  time  as  a 
guide,  killed  eighty  snipe  with  four  shots  out 
of  one  great  flock  on  Pelican  Bar.  Of  course 
that  was  forty  years  ago,  before  people  began 
to  wake  up  to  tbe  fact  that  the  abundance  of 
game  in  the  world  was  limited,  and  when  a  man 
could  kill  200  birds  in  a  day  and  still  retain  his 
self-respect.  Josh  and  my  father  crept  up  to 
Pelican  Bar  on  the  last  of  the  flood  tide  when 
only  a  small  part  of  the  sand  spit  was  above 
water,  and  this  was  covered  with  snipe  of  every 
description.  When  the  vast  flock  rose  they  raked 
it  with  their  muzzleloaders,  and  after  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away  counted  eighty  dead  birds,  to 
say  nothing  of  innumerable  cripples  that  got 
away.  Nowadays  Pelican  Bar  is  scorned  by 
shore  birds  and  gunners  alike. 

The  average  man  who  has  shot  the  shore 
waders  needs  no  introduction  to  the  methods 
usually  employed.  Decctys,  a  screen  of  brush 
or  seaweed  planted  wherever  your  fancy  desires, 
light  shells  and  an  open  gun — 'these,  and  the 
snipe,  and  your  sport  is  certain.  Of  course  as 
in  decoy  shooting  of  every  variety  your  stool 
should  point  head  to  wind.  If  you  are  shooting 
in  a  pond  hole,  do  not  plant  them  in  the  grass ; 
they  will  be  too  much  concealed.  Sink  the  sticks 
which  hold  them  into  mud  or  sand  on  the  edge 
of  the  water,  or  even  in  the  water.  I  have  shot 
snipe  with  my  stool  in  eight  inches  of  water. 

The  care  taken  to  conceal  the  blind,  so  essen¬ 
tial  in  duck  shooting,  is  not  important  in  shore 
bird  hunting.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  finicky, 
and  will  come  in  oblivious  of  an  awkward  blind 
with  a  head  and  pair  of  shoulders  sticking  up 
above  it. 

One  of  the  accomplishments  most  necessary  to 
success  when  shore  birds  are  concerned  is  the 
whistle.  I  have  known  expert  whistlers  to  get 
along  without  stool  as  well  as  men  with  them 
who  could  not  call  so  effectively.  By  whistling 
I  mean  the  ability  of  a  gunner  to  imitate  the 
peculiar  liquid  notes  of  the  various  kinds  of 
snipe.  Old  shore  gunners  know  the  call  of  every 
one  of  these,  and  can  imitate  them  so  well  that 
they  can  call  a  flock  of  birds  within  gun  shot 
without  a  sign  of  decoy  in  sight.  The  cries  of 
the  different  species  are  at  the  tongues’  ends  of 
the  baymen,  and  they  can  talk  to  the  snipe  in 
their  own  tongue  and  generally  to  their  undoing. 

Formerly  the  man  who  could  not  whistle  was 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage,  but  nowadays  inven¬ 
tion  has  come  to  his  assistance,  and  tin  snipe 
whistles  that  anyone  can  blow  with  practice  are 
manufactured. 

The  majority  of  shots  at  shore  birds,  when 
using  stool,  are  at  close  range,  and  therefore  an 
ppen  gun  is  an  advantage.  A  choke  bore  gives 
too  close  a  pattern,  and  is  apt  to  tear  the  game 
as  well  as  reducing  the  percentage  of  kills,  as 
when  once  alarmed  shore  birds  have  a  faculty 
of  making  themselves  scarce  with  exceeding 
rapidity  and  irregularity.  And  then  if  yOu  do 
not  happen  to  strike  a  flight,  if  your  heart  does 
not  thrill  to  one  melodious  whistle  all  the  long 
day,  you  will  at  least  see  the  pale  dawn  wake 
over  leagues  of  wet  lands  and  the  sun  rise,  and 
you  will  be  glad  you  went. 

Percy  M.  Cushing. 


Solid  Comfort. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  5. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  This  being  Saturday  night  I  have  been 
enjoying  my  Forest  and  Stream  for  several 
hours,  and  now  that  I  have  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover,  I  am  impelled  to  put  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  paper. 

First  of  all  let  me  tell  you  that  I  always  look 
forward  to  your  next  number,  as  I  find  your 
contributors  always  interesting,  while  many  of 
them  touch  a  certain  chord  of  feeling  which  is 
indefinable,  but  is  common  to  every  true  sports¬ 
man  and  nature  lover. 

How  many  times  have  we  not  all  experienced 
that  peculiar  state  of  mind  so  vividly  reflected 
in  Mr.  Lemmon’s  “An  Autumn  Evening.”  I  do 
not  expect  ever  to  see  the  Hackensack  Meadows, 
but  if  I  ever  do,  they  will  look  familiar  to  me. 

“The  Squirrel  as  a  Jumper”  shows  another 
trait  of  the  nature  lover — always  pleased  to  see 
others  happy.  I  can  hear  those  boys  shout  with 
glee,  Mr.  Moonan. 

“Hunting  with  Uncle  Hi,”  written  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  tense,  turns  out  to  be  a  narrative  of  events 
long  since  passed  into  memory,  but  Mr.  Purdy’s 
love  for  Uncle  Hi  and  the  scenes  of  his  youthful 
hunting  expeditions  stamps  him  a  sportsman  with 
poetic  leanings. 

“The  Sand  Hill  Crane  of  Old,”  suggested  by 
a  similar  description  in  a  former  article  of  the 
peculiar  antics  of  these  birds,*  also  recalls  the 
past.  How  we  all  cling  to  its  fond  memories! 

“Where  Rolls  the  Kooskia”  was  very  interest¬ 
ing,  especially  the  finding  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
bunk  of  the  secluded  cabin.  One  cannot  help 
speculating  on  the  pathetic  death  of  the  lonely 
trapper  and  of  the  poor  faithful  horses  who  must 
have  starved.  Dr.  Moody  does  not  mention  that 
he  found  fire-arms  in  the  cabin.  If  there  were 
none  on  the  premises,  what  became  of  them? 
Perhaps  he  merely  failed  to  mention  this. 

William  P.  Orth. 


Massachusetts  Deer  Season. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  20. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  town  and  city  clerks  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have  been  taking  in  a  fresh  harvest  of 
dollars  from  sportsmen  who  will  try  for  a  deer 
without  journeying  to  outside  States.  On  Tues¬ 
day  night,  Nov.  15,  the  season  for  shooting  up¬ 
land  birds  terminated,  and  at  sunrise  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  21,  the  season  for  deer  shooting  in 
the  five  western  counties  will  open.  Those  coun¬ 
ties  are  Worcester,  Hampden’,  Hampshire,  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Berkshire.  Bona  fide  residents  of  the 
State  only  are  entitled  to  procure  a  license  for 
deer  hunting.  Rifles  and  dogs  are  barred  and 
posted  land  must  not  be  entered  upon  in  pursuit 
of  deer.  One  deer  only  may  be  killed  by  each 
hunter.  That  may  be  either  a  buck  or  a  doe. 
A  report  of  the  shooting,  killing  or  wounding 
of  a  deer  must  be  sent  to  the  Commission  on 
Fisheries  and  Game,  State  House,  Boston,  with¬ 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  penalty  for  violating 
any  provision  of  the  deer  law  is  $100. 

I  have  been  gathering  facts  concerning  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  hunters  during  the  season  on  quail,  wood¬ 
cock  and  partridge.  A  well  known  sportsman  of 
Wakefield  tells  me  that  his  son  secured  three 
partridges  one  afternoon,  and  each  of  his  two 
companions  got  one  bird  each.  A  man  who 
hunts  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  has  a  dif¬ 


ferent  story.  In  several  hunting  trips  covering 
nearly  a  week  he  was  able  to  get  but  three 
grouse. 

An  efficient  warden  whose  duties  extend  over 
fifteen  towns  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  re¬ 
ports  woodcock  more  plentiful  than  for  five  years 
and  less  partridge  seen  or  killed  than  in  any  sea¬ 
son  for  twenty  years.  He  says  the  worst  violator 
of  the  partridge  law  is  the  man  who  has  plenty 
of  money  and  stands  ready  to  pay  $3  to  $5  per 
pair  for  the  birds.  The  vandal  and  pot-hunter 
want  the  money  and  will  deliver  the  birds  in  a 
suit  case.  Later  they  receive  a  check  for  the 
game.  Next  to  this  class  of  violators  comes  the 
squatter,  who  poses  as  a  farmer.  This  man 
“would  shoot  a  partridge  on  her  nest  and  then 
sell  it!”  Song  and  insect-eating  birds  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  the  Italians. 

I  see  no  way,  he  says,  to  increase  the  supply 
of  partridge,  but  by  a  close  season  of  perhaps 
three  years  and  the  killing  of  all  hawks  and 
vermin  which  destroy  the  eggs  and  young.  The 
increase  of  the  supply  of  quail  would  have  some 
effect  in  saving  the  partridge. 

Another  officer  writing  of  conditions  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  section  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
says  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  the  native 
woodcock  and  partridge  during  the  three  years 
of  his  service  there.  The  chief  violators  of  the 
laws,  he  says,  are  “cheap  Yankees,”  the  com¬ 
munity  being  made  up  of  farmers  in  the  main. 

An  officer  in  charge  of  enforcement  of  the 
laws  in  a  dozen  towns  near  the  northern  border 
of  the  State  writes:  “At  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son  partridge  are  very  scarce,  a  falling  off  as 
compared  with  previous  years ;  foreign  popula¬ 
tion  the  chief  violators.” 

An  officer  who  has  charge  of  several  towns  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State  says  partridges 
are  scarce;  fairly  good  numbers  of  flight  wood¬ 
cock  and  more  quail  than  there  were  a  year  ago. 

If  the  reports  so  far  received  are  indicative  of 
conditions  generally  over  the  State,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  season  for 
upland  bird  shooting.  We  will  hope  for  reports 
of  a  more  encouraging  nature. 

Henry  H.  Kimball. 


Moose  and  Caribou  in  Newfoundland. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Nov.  10.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  wdl 
remember  that  a  few  years  ago  several  moose 
were  imported  from  Canada  by  our  Government 
and  set  free  in  the  interior.  They  have  been 
reported  several  times ;  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
increasing  to  any  extent.  Guide  George  Nicholls 
last  season  saw  signs  of  them  in  the  Humber 
country,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  had 
some  young  ones  among  them. 

A  well  known  guide  says  he  never  saw  caribou 
so  plentiful  as  they  are  the  present  season.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  light  fall  of  snow  the  deer  began  to 
migrate  south,  and  for  the  next  six  days  they 
passed  in  thousands  over  the  reserve.  The  guide 
says  that  during  that  time  not  less  than  10,000 
were  seen  by  him.  The  sight  each  day  was  most 
imposing,  and  more  than  a  hundred  fights  among 
the  stags  were  witnessed. 

N.  Andrews  and  J.  Perez,  who  are  deer  stalk¬ 
ing  at  the  Topsails,  send  in  word  that  they  never 
saw  the  big  game  as  plenty  before.  The  weather 
has  been  fine  and  they  are  enjoying  their  holi¬ 
day  immensely.  W.  J.  Carroll. 
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Banker  Ponies. 

Some  years  ago  I  gave  an  account  of  the  “Lost 
Colony”  —  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  settlers,  who, 
abandoned  at  Roanoke  Island,  left  behind  horses, 
and  practically  all  other  belongings,  not  portable 
in  canoes,  and  migrated  to  the  mainland  across 
miles  of  sound,  and  then  made  a  long  “trek”  to 
what  is  now  Robeson  county,  where,  as  you  have 
been  told,  their  3,500  people  live,  recognized  offi¬ 
cially  these  twenty-one  years  by  North  Carolina 
as  the  blended  descendants  of  the  English  and 
the  coast  Indians. 

This  story  is  of  the  wild  ponies  now  found 
along  portions  of  the  North  Carolina  coast,  and 
'which  all  the  evidence  shows  are  the  descendants 
of  the  “little  Barbary  horses”  which  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  procured  from  Africa,  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  shore,  and  declared  to  be  the  best 
adapted  for  travel  and 
use  by  reason  of  their 
“hardynesse” ;  in  other 
words,  their  ability  to 
get  along  anywhere.  The 
great  knight’s  judgment 
was  good.  The  Barbary 
horses  of  to-day  in  their 
own  country  can  endure 
much,  and  their  descen¬ 
dants,  locally  known 
along  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  shore  as  “Banker” 
ponies,  are  hardy  to  the 
last  degree.  There  are 
some  of  these  ponies  in 
Virginia,  and  some  on 
the  outer  fringe  of 
Maryland,  but  they  went 
along  the  banks  from 
this  State  as  far  as  they 
could  go,  and  have  been 
carried  further  still  by 
owners. 

To  the  southward  they 
have  not  gone.  On  cer¬ 
tain  stretches  of  the 
North  Carolina  Banks 
they  are  never  found. 

No  reason  for  this  is  given.  I  happen  to  know 
that  none  is  seen  on  Bogue  Banks;  that  is,  from 
Fort  Macon,  which  is  near  Beaufort,  southward. 
On  those  banks  there  are  great  numbers  of  rat¬ 
tlesnakes,  and  this  may  be  a  reason.  Not  until 
recently  have  good  pictures  been  made  of  these 
ponies,  but  perfect  ones  have  been  taken  by  M. 
B.  Gowdy,  which  illustrate  admirably  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  ponies  and  of  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  taken. 

Lands  in  the  coast  section  are  never  held  in 
common,  but  in  severalty;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  ponies  have  been  always  held  in  common, 
and  the  pennings  are  joint  affairs,  in  which  whole 
neighborhoods  participate,  and  in  which  every¬ 
body  has  a  keen  personal  interest.  There  are 
now  seven  well-known  pens.  Since  the  war  with 
Spain  the  word  “corral”  has  come  in  use,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  places  for  holding  animals,  but  it 
is  never  heard  along  this  coast.  The  pens  are 
built  in  some  cases  of  drift  wood,  remnants  of 
old  wrecks,  supplemented  by  lumber,  and  there 
are  pens  which  look  to  be  a  century  old,  so  dark 
are  the  timbers.  Others  are  built  of  logs  in  rude 
fashion.  All  have  broad  entrances  with  gates 
which  can  be  quickly  closed. 


Mr.  Gowdy  and  I  concluded  to  go  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Middle  Pen  and  see  the  work  done 
there.  We  sailed  away  from  Beaufort  long  be¬ 
fore  daylight,  for  we  had  a  good  many  miles’ 
journey  ahead  of  us,  the  pen  being  on  the  banks 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Atlantic  on  the  main¬ 
land.  We  fared  through  Core  Sound  and  through 
the  straits,  where  Harker’s  Island  has  set  itself 
and  made  the  shortest  way  a  very  narrow  chan¬ 
nel,  and  as  day  broke,  saw  ahead  and  astern 
boats  with  all  sorts  of  rigs,  all  heading  for  our 
objective  point.  As  we  caught  up  with  some  of 
these  only  an  occasional  word  was  said,  for  these 
coast  people  are  chary  of  speech  when  on  the 
water.  Their  language  is  broad  English,  and 
this  brought  out  the  statement  from  a  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  educator  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
purest  English  spoken  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day  is  along  this  strange  stretch  of  North  Caro¬ 
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From  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  M.  B.  Gowdy. 

lina  shore.  It  is  very  broad,  the  consonants  all 
have  their  value,  there  not  being  the  usual  soft 
Southern  elision,  and  there  is  really  a  burr  which 
sets  itself  upon  the  ear  and  the  memory,  too. 
Grown  folk  and  children  alike  speak  in  this  way, 
and  it  seems  strange  even  to  persons  fifty  miles 
this  side  of  the  coast. 

The  full  light  brought  to  view  a  squadron  of 
boats,  mainly  small  affairs,  and  it  looked  as  if 
a  regatta  was  in  prospect.  Every  man  was  doing 
his  best  to  get  all  he  could  out  of  his  own  boat. 
In  some  there  were  boys,  smart  sailors,  too,  who 
made  everything  count.  Presently  we  came  up 
with  a  boat  in  which  there  was  a  big  negro,  a 
marked  man,  for  he  is  the  only  black  man  along 
that  stretch  of  coast  for  many  a  mile.  It  seems 
strange  in  North  Carolina,  with  its  600,000.  blacks, 
to  speak  of  a  negro  as  a  curiosity,  but  this  giant 
is  such  to  a  great  many  of  the  bankers  and  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  children,  for  at  Atlantic,  where 
there  was  a  little  stop,  and  where  a  mother  with 
her  two  boys  had  come  in  to  do  some  trading  at 
a  store,  the  youngsters  huddled  behind  their 
mother  like  chickens  under  a  hen’s  wings,  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  sight  of  the  first  black  man  they  had 
ever  seen.  But  Big  Jim  is  kindness  and  clever¬ 


ness  itself,  and  he  is  liked  by  all  those  along  the 
line  who  know  him.  He  is  an  invaluable  man 
at  the  pony  pennings,  for  he  is  the  chief  “seizer,” 
and  when  he  gets  those  great  hands  of  his 
gripped  about  a  pony’s  nose,  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  shake  him  loose. 

We  sailed  across  from  Atlantic  to  the  pen, 
finding  there  boats  anchored  everywhere  in  the 
shallow  water,  their  owners  wading  ashore.  The 
pen  was  on  a  marsh  on  the  mainland  side  of  the 
banks  and  200  yards  from  the  shore.  It  was 
built  of  stout  timbers,  worn  very  smooth,  not 
only  by  the  ponies  themselves,  but  by  people  who 
sat  on  its  upper  rail  to  witness  the  spirited  scene. 
Not  a  woman  was  present.  They  never  go  to 
the  pennings,  but  there  were  hundreds  of  men, 
and  their  costumes  were  very  picturesque,  flan¬ 
nel  shirts  and  big  flapping  hats  being  seen  here 
and  there,  with  a  good  many  life-savers  and 

lighthouse  men  sprinkled 
among  the  crowd.  There 
were  visitors  from  the 
up-country,  eager  to  see 
the  sights  and  to  buy 
ponies  which  might  be 
offered  for  sale.  People 
merely  stood  around  and 
talked.  Here  and  there 
were  piles  of  fagots 
with  branding  irons  be¬ 
side  them,  for  the  colts 
and  unbranded  ponies 
would  be  branded  with 
the  private  mark  of 
their  owners.  We  walk¬ 
ed  eastward  to  the  rim 
of  a  low  sandhill,  and 
there  was  the  ocean, 
looking  very  misty  and 
faint  and  seeming  much 
further  away  than  it 
really  was.  Presently 
came  a  faint  sound,  the 
blowing  of  a  conch 
shell,  and  then  a  reply 
came  from .  another. 
People  around  the  pen 
began  to  look,  for  this 
meant  that  the  men  who  were  driving  the  ponies 
were  closing  in.  Before  daylight  these  drivers 
had  begun  their  task,  one  party — a  few  mounted, 
but  most  of  them  on  foot  —  starting  some  ten 
miles  or  more  to  the  southward,  the  other  start¬ 
ing  as  far  to  the  northward,  pushing  everything 
ahead  of  them  from  marsh  and  thicket  toward 
the  pen. 

As  the  morning  drew  on,  ponies,  which  had 
not  before  shown  themselves,  began  to  move 
slowly  out  upon  the  broad  stretch  of  marsh, 
some  a  mile  away,  and  looking  very  tiny.  The 
people  about  the  pen,  under  no  particular  orders, 
yet  knowing  what  to  do,  drew  back  somewhat 
and  formed  a  sort  of  V,  so  as  to  be  of  service 
to  the  drivers. 

After  a  while  ponies  began  to  be  numerous, 
and  one  veteran  of  many  a  penning  announced 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  good  penning. 
After  this  things  happened  quickly.  The  ponies 
began  to  bunch  and  run  about,  and  a  number  of 
colts,  following  mares,  were  seen,  while  occas¬ 
ionally  a  stately  stallion  threw  up  his  head  and 
gave  a  snort.  The  line  of  men  at  the  pen  formed 
a  V,  and  as  the  final  close-in  was  made  by  the 
drivers,  the  ponies  flashed  through  this  forma- 
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tion  and  swept  in  a  mad  rush  through  the  open 
entrance  into  the  pen.  The  gate  was  quickly 
closed  and  the  spectators  got  upon  the  fence. 

From  years  of  use  the  center  of  the  pen  had 
become  somewhat  hollowed  out,  and  in  this  de¬ 
pression  were  some  inches  of  water.  As  the 
ponies  crowded  into  a  compact  mass,  they  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  run  in  a  circle.  This  quickly 
jammed  and  one  could  almost  fancy  that  the 
ribs  of  those  in  the  center  of  the  press  would 
be  cracked.  This  movement  winnowed  out  the 
colts,  and  some  of  these  were  pulled  through 
the  fence  and  tied,  and  some  persons  even  went 
to  work  to  brand  those  that  had  been  seen  with 
their  mothers,  the  mother’s  brand  showing  the 
co'.t’s  ownership.  But  there  were  mothers  with 
no  brand,  these  being  mavericks,  and  so  in  a  way 
common  property,  for  there  must  be  sharing 
with  the  men  who  had  done  the  arduous  work 
of  driving  the  herd  and  getting  it  within  the  pen. 

It  was  very  strange,  indeed,  to  look  at  this 
mass  of  animals.  The  older  ones  had  rather 
smooth  coats,  but  there  was  a  wildness  in  their 
eyes.  Big  forelocks  hung  down  well  over  the 
eyes,  and  these  with  quick  shakes  of  the  head 
they  tossed  aside.  Some  of  the  larger  colts  were 
covered  with  “colt  hair,”  this  looking  almost 
exactly  like  the  big  sheets  of  felt  which  are  used 
for  saddle  cloths,  so  thick,  so  densely  packed  and 
so  brown  was  it.  This  is  nature’s  protection  to 
these  animals.  Owing  to  the  chafing  the  larger 
colts  got,  these  mats  of  hair  were  rubbed  off  in 
some  cases  and  fell  in  sheets  to  the  ground,  only 
to  be  trampled  into  the  muck  as  black  as  ink, 
which  continually  flew  from  under  the  hoofs  of 
the  frightened  animals,  and  with  which  many  a 
spectator  was  well  besprinkled.  A  dozen  more 
sprang  inside  the  pen,  Big  Jim  at  their  head,  and 
he  was  cheered  as  he  grabbed  a  fine  animal.  The 
latter  threw  back  its  head,  then  bent  it  down  and 
swerved  into  the  thick  of  the  press  in  an  effort 
to  shake  the  negro  off,  but  he  held  on,  and  a 
life-saver  and  two  strapping  young  men  came  up 
and  helped  him.  It  took  ten  minutes'  for  the 
four  to  get  a  rope  bridle  lashed  around  his  nose, 
and  this  done,  wild-eyed,  sullen  and  with  crim¬ 
son  nostrils,  the  pony  was  dragged  out  of  the 
pen. 

Some  of  the  mares  were  very  fat ;  others  bore 
the  marks  of  age.  The  hoofs  of  some  were 
more  than  a  foot  in  length,  projecting,  far  out, 
and  some  of  these  animals  were  caught,  and  with 
a  saw  this  growth  was  removed.  Other  hoofs 
bore  the  marks  of  pawing,  for  in  general  the 
ponies  get  fresh  water  by  pawing  holes  in  the 
sand  along  the  banks.  The  water  they  get  is 
somewhat  brackish,  but  serves  their  purpose.  In 
some  cases  the  mares  tried  to  prevent  the  seizers 
from  getting  at  their  colts  or  the  stallions  took 
part  in  this  defense.  There  was  no  savage  bit¬ 
ing,  but  some  hard  kicking.  Occasiona  ly  men 
are  injured  at  these  pennings  and  one  or  two 
have  been  killed,  but  as  a  general  thing  the  pen¬ 
nings  are  the  subject  of  much  merriment. 

After  the  first  few  ponies  had  been  captured 
and  dragged  out,  little  knots  of  men  gathered 
around  the  pen,  and  haggling  and  bartering  be¬ 
gan.  Some  people  had  come  to  the  place  with 
boats  large  enough  to  take  away  half  a  dozen 
ponies,  and  these  began  trading  early.  Prices 
ruled  low  in  comparison  with  what  other  horses 
sell  for,  but  yet  were  fairly  good,  ranging  from 
$50  to  $125.  Men  were  to  be  seen  here  and 
there,  bending  over  the  little  colts,  branding 


them,  and  this  done  they  were  released  to  wan¬ 
der  about  and  presently  to  join  the  herd.  Some  of 
the  older  mares  were  driven  out  of  the  pen,  and 
a  few,,  accustomed  to  such  scenes  as  this,  grazed 
peacefully  on  the  marsh.  There  were  not  many 
stallions,  and  most  of  these  were  left,  but  a  few 
were  bought.  Their  appearance  was  different 
from  that  of  the  other  animals,  their  coats  being 
glossier.  There  was  beauty  of  outline  in  Some 
of  the  larger  colts  of  the  type  most  in  request, 
say  yearlings  or  something  older.  The  men  who 
were  doing  the  active  work  in  catching  the 
ponies  do  this  usually  from  sheer  love  of  the 
excitement,  this  being  one  of  the  sports  of  the 
coast  looked  forward  to  as  regularly  as  summer 
comes.  The  number  of  ponies  taken  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  couple  of  hundred,  and  those  sold 
amounted  to  about  a  fourth  of  these. 

Noon  came  and  appetites  were  good.  The  peo¬ 
ple  were  hospitable  and  we  were  asked  to  eat 
by  different  ones.  Good  North  Carolina  corn- 
bread  and  salt  pork  formed  the  basis  of  the 
meal.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  heartier  look¬ 
ing  set  of  men  than  these,  most  of  them  sun¬ 
burned  to  the  last  degree.  Much  of  the  talk 
was  about  past  pennings,  about  life-saving  work, 
oystering  and  fishing.  Nothing  was  heard  of 
politics  or  of  general  news,  everything  being  in¬ 
tensely  local  in  color.  Dinner  over,  the  work 
of  getting  the  ponies  aboard  the  boats  of  the 
buyers,  or  of  those  who  had  contracted  to  take 
them  to  the  mainland,  was  begun,  and  here  again 
there  were  lively  scenes.  These  ponies  are  used 
to  the  water  all  their  lives,  and  are  fearless 
swimmers.  They  swim  sometimes  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  across  channels.  They  know  all  the 
shallow  water  and  wa  k  as  far  as  they  can  be¬ 
fore  they  swim.  Frequently  the  mare  will  be 
seen  wading,  and  the  colt  swimming  behind.  Yet 
accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  water,  most  of 
the  ponies  objected  to  going  into  it  and  aboard 
the  boats,  and  it  required  sometimes  half  a  dozen 
men  to  handle  one.  All  sorts  of  whips  were 
rigged  to  hoist  them  aboard,  and  some  rebelled 
and  struggled  so  violently  that  in  a  few  cases  it 
seemed  they  would  surely  be  drowned,  but  all 
escaped  injury.  Once  they  were  put  inside  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  and  tied  by  the  head,  all  they 
did  was  to  stamp  their  feet  in  pure  nervousness. 
Boat  after  boat  began  to  pull  out  and  sail  toward 
the  mainland.  There  must  have  been  at  least  150 
boats,  and  some  had  come  forty  miles  to  the 
scene.  On  our  own  boat  we  had  six  ponies, 
bought  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  all  bound 
for  Beaufort,  some  destined  for  home  use  and 
some  for  sale  to  up-country  people. 

Many  stories  are  told  about  the  ponies,  one 
being  that  instinct  sometimes  fails  them.  They 
generally  seem  to  know  about  great  storms  or 
very  high  tides,  but  sometimes  are  caught  un¬ 
awares  and  drowned  in  considerable  numbers. 
This  happened  during  a  great  storm  some  thirty 
years  ago  and  again  in  another  about  nine  years 
ago.  Some  of  the  ponies  on  the  latter  occasion 
did  not  take  to  the  very  highest  point  on  the 
banks,  where  they  would  have  been  safe,  but 
stayed  on  the  marsh.  Here  and  there  in  the 
dense  jungle  are  places,  rudely  circular  in  shape 
and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  screen  of  ever¬ 
greens  close-packed  as  a  thatch  almost,  and  in 
these  the  ponies  huddle  together  on  cold  nights 
and  in  bad  storms,  generally  sleeping  lying  down. 
They  usually  eat  the  marsh  grass,  but  when  hard 
pressed  will  eat  leaves  of  various  kinds.  On 


these  banks  sea-oats  with  luxuriant  heads  grow 
quite  profusely,  and  these  are  an  article  of  food 
also,  green  or  ripe. 

No  one  knows  exactly  the  number  of  these 
ponies,  but  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  3.000 
of  them  now  on  the  banks.  The  number  is  main¬ 
tained  fairly  well,  and  they  are  a  source  of 
revenue  to  the  people  who  lead  a  very  simple 
life  and  get  along  with  little.  These  pennings 
have  always  been  conducted  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  oldest  man  present  told  me  his  grand¬ 
father  told  him  that  when  he  was  a  very  little 
fellow  he  had  found  the  same  sort  of  thing  go¬ 
ing  on.  At  some  of  the  pens  but  few  ponies  are 
taken,  but  into  others  as  many  as  400  have  been 
driven.  Of  course  sometimes  there  are  fancy 
prices  for  animals.  Prices  have  advanced  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  When  these  ponies, 
which  are  always  spoken  of  as  banker  ponies, 
are  taken  up-country,  they  generally  deepen  in 
color,  grow  fatter,  and  seem  to  round  out  and 
be  larger.  They  are  very  gentle,  having  none 
of  the  viciousness  of  the  Texas  ponies,  and  they 
will  be  found  in  almost  every  town  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  State  and  in  the  East.  They  are 
very  fond  of  children  and  are  pets  in  every  way. 
I  owned  one  for  several  years  which  would  walk 
into  the  house,  and  on  one  occasion  went  through 
the  parlor  and  out  into  the  front  porch  and  stood 
there  looking  very  unconcernedly  at  an  amused 
audience  in  the  windows  of  a  building  in  front, 
then  at  a  touch  returned  to  the  stable. 

One  of  the  pens  is  known  as  the  Diamond  pen, 
being  near  the  hamlet  Diamond  City,  quite  near 
Cape  Lookout.  Another  one  is  known  as  the 
Middle  Quarter  pen.  All  these  are  from  Beau¬ 
fort  northward,  not  a  pony  being  taken  south  of 
there.  Some  of  these  animals  have  been  taken 
to  other  States,  though  this  is  somewhat  rare. 
They  are  not  crossed  with  larger  horses  on  the 
banks,  but  are  left  alone,  so  to  speak.  In  their 
wild  state  they  look  remarkably  like  the  little 
Cossack  horses  or  ponies,  though  there  is  no 
kinship  between  them.  There  is  kinship  between 
them  and  some  of  the  horses  which  have  been 
brought  from  Africa  to  this  country,  though  this 
of  course  has  only  been  done  in  comparatively 
recent  years.  The  horses  which  the  Spaniards 
brought  across  the  ocean  were  larger  animals, 
heavy  enough  to  carry  a  man  in  armor,  no  in¬ 
considerable  weight.  These  banker  ponies  usual¬ 
ly  run  from  600  to  800  pounds  in  weight.  The 
wildness  fades  out  of  their  eyes  and  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  wild  and  unbroken  ones  we 
took  into  Beaufort  town,  and  those  we  saw  be¬ 
ing  ridden  or  driven  to  vehicles  on  the  streets 
there  was  remarkable,  yet  in  a  little  while  the 
new  arrivals  would  be  broken  in,  for  it  requires 
little  trouble  to  domesticate  them.  They  are  then 
turned  loose  and  go  and  come.  They  can  be 
seen  when  not  in  use,  grazing  on  the  marshes  or 
on  the  little  island  flats  north  of  the  town,  and 
sometimes  swimming  when  need  be.  There  are 
cases  in  which  the  wild  ponies  swim  and  wade 
from  the  banks  to  the  mainland,  though  usually 
they  prefer  their  own  banks.  Inlets  are  rather 
frequent  and  they  do  not  swim  across  these,  as 
they  are  afraid  of  the  currents  taking  them  out 
to  sea,  so  their  life  is  largely  limited  to  their 
own  particular  stretch  of  the  banks. 

Fred.  A.  Olds. 


Tlie  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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The  Wyoming  Mixup. 

Ishawooa,  Wyo.,  Nov.  16. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  that 
of  your  readers  to  the  unfortunate  wording  of 
certain  of  the  Wyoming  game  laws.  They  read 
as  follows : 

Moose  and  Antelope  Protected. — Section  25. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
to  kill  any  antelope  until  the  open  season  for 
other  game  animals  in  1915,  when  only  one  ante¬ 
lope  may  be  kil'ed  by  any  person  hunting  legally, 
or  to  kill  any  moose,  elk  or  mountain  sheep  until 
the  open  season  for  other  game  animals,  in  1912, 
when  only  one  male  moose  may  be  killed  by  any 
person  hunting  legally,  or  to  kill  any  elk  or 
mountain  sheep  in  any  part  of  this  State  except 
in  Fremont  county,  Vinta  county,  Carbon  county 


Any  person  convicted,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

By  this  Section  26  the  open  season  in  each 
year  is  of  course  clearly  indicated — Sept.  25  to 
Nov.  30 — and  apparently  the  words  (each  year) 
on  line  four  of  this  section  throw  open  all  the 
game,  save  moose,  to  hunters. 

But  it  is  a  bad  piece  of  drafting  on  somebody’s 
part,  and  \yyoming  has  lost  hundreds  of  dollars 
this  season  through  hunters  failing  to  reconcile 
these  two  sections.  I  know  personally  of  two 
Eastern  parties  who  judged  there  was  a  close 
season  on  all  game  in  Wyoming  and  changed 
their  plans  accordingly. 

It  is  of  course  too  late  in  the  season  for  this 
letter  to  do  any  good,  but  as  the  same  game 
laws  will  probably  be  promulgated  for  1911,  your 
paper  may  be  able  to  give  timely  warning  and 
advise  to  those  who,  contemplating  a  shooting 


Destruction  and  Protection. 

From  advance  sheets  of  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting. ” 

Where  game  birds  are  left  to  look  out  for 
themselves  civilized  man  and  the  conditions  he 
brings  with  him  constitute  their  most  destruc¬ 
tive  enemy.  It  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
birds  killed  by  man  as  the  changes  which  he 
works  in  the  land  that  affect  the  birds  and  often 
make  life  impossible  for  them.  Of  these 
changes,  the  most  important  is  the  clearing  up 
and  cultivation  of  woodland — the  cutting  down 
of  forests  and  the  draining  of  swamps.  Most 
wild  creatures  require  cover  to  afford  them 
shelter  from  their  enemies,  while  the  farmer 
wishes  the  ground  to  be  free  from  all  cover 
except  that  which  his  crops  afford,  and  these 
crops  are  standing  for  a  few  months  only. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BANKER  PONIES  BEING  DRIVEN  INTO  ONE  OF  THE  PENS. 


From  a  copyrighted  photograph  by  M.  B.  Gowdy. 


and  that  part  of  Big  Horn  county  west  of  the 
Big  Horn  River  until  the  open  season  on  game 
ariima’s  in  1915.  Any  person  convicted  of  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than 
six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment. 

The  ambiguity  of  this  section  is  appalling.  If 
you  cut  out  all  the  legislative  phraseology,  repe¬ 
titions  and  guide  yourself  by  the  punctuation 
marks,  it  would  certainly  appear  to  the  layman 
as  if  there  were  a  close  season  on  all  game  ani¬ 
mals  until  1912.  Between  1912  and  1913  opinions 
differ  as  to  what  game  is  actually  protected,  but 
one  and  all  agree  that  the  section  is  distressingly 
confusing.  Now  comes  Section  26. 

Open  Season  for  Game  Animals. — Section  25. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
to  hunt,  pursue  or  kill  any  e"k,  deer  or  mountain 
sheep  except  from  Sept.  25  to  Nov.  30  of  each 
year;  provided,  that  male  mountain  sheep  only 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  killed. 


trip  in  Wyoming,  are  confused  by  such  conflict¬ 
ing  statements.  John  Law  Dallam. 

[This  hopelessly  mixed  up  law  was  called  at¬ 
tention  to  in  Forest  and  Stream  in  May,  1909, 
but  as  the  Legislature  would  not  meet  until  1911, 
nothing  could  be  done.  The  State  authorities, 
regarding  the  presumed  intent  rather  than  its 
contradictory  language,  have  permitted  hunting, 
disregarding  Section  25. — Editor.] 

Grouse  Enemies. 

New  York  City,  Nov.  18. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  1  have  just  read  E.  P.  Robinson’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  scarcity  „of  young  grouse,  and  in 
support  of  same  can  state  that  two  years  ago 
I  hunted  a  couple  of  days  with  a  guide  at  Ulster 
Heights,  N.  Y.,  and  was  told  by  him  that  the 
fall  before  there  were  plenty  of  old  birds  left 
over,  and  that  spring  there  were  a  lot  of  young 
birds  hatched,  but  then  they  seemed  suddenly 
to  be  wiped  out,  and  he  blamed  it  on  the  ticks, 
as  he  had  come  across  a  young  bird  lying  in  a 
road  just  breathing  his  last,  which  was  litera  ly 
covered  about  the  throat  and  head  with  ticks. 

O.  D.  Thees. 


Without  cover,  the  quail,  the  wild  turkey,  the 
grouse  and  the  Woodcock  cannot  exist.  Wild 
birds  depend  for  safety  largely  on  their  pro¬ 
tective  coloring,  which  makes  it  easy  for  them 
to  escape  notice  in  their  chosen  haunts,  and  0:1 
their  habit  of  flying — on  the  approach  of 
danger — to  refuges  where  they  may  hide.  But 
if  forest  and  brush  are  cut  away  the  partridge 
and  the  quail  have  no  places  in  which  to  seek 
safety;  if  the  tall  grass  of  prairie  sloughs  and 
ravines  is  mowed  and  the  soil  plowed  up,  the 
prairie  chicken  is  without  place  of  concealment; 
if  the  swamp  is  drained  and  the  alders,  birches 
and  spice  wood  that  grow  in  it  are  cut  down, 
the  woodcock  no  longer  has  a  home. 

While  all  these  changes  are  going  on,  gun¬ 
ners  are  becoming  more  numerous.  With 
the  settling  up  of  the  country  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  flesh  of  game,  and.  be¬ 
tween  the  attacks  of  man,  the  destruction  Of 
their  old  homes  and  the  ravages  of  predatory 
birds  and  mammals,  in  many  regions  the  game 
birds  have  been  almost  exterminated. 

Among  their  natural  enemies  are  all  the  car- 
( Continued  on  /> age  874.) 
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The  Pablo  Buffalo. 

The  question  of  the  proposed  buffalo  hunt  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  off  the  outlaw  bison  of  the 
Pablo  herd  continues  to  excite  interest  in  many 
quarters. 

The  opinion  rendered  by  Attorney-General  Al¬ 
bert  J.  Galen,  of  Montana,  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  State  Gape  Warden  Avarre,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

OPINION. 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Oct.  27, 
wherein  you  state  that  information  has  come  to 
your  department  that  one  Howard  Douglas,  com¬ 
missioner  Dominion  Parks,  Canada,  proposes  a 
buffalo  hunt  on  what  was  formerly  Flathead 
Reservation,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  renegade 
buffalo,  which  were  a  part  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Pablo  herd.  You  further  state  that  these 
buffalo  were  in  the  possession  of  Michel  Pablo, 
and  were  ranged  and  herded  by  him  on  the  Flat- 
head  reservation,  he  being  a  ward  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  said  reserva¬ 
tion,  but  that  also  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
reservation  Pablo  disposed  of  the  herd  to  the 
Canadian  Government.  From  your  verbal  state¬ 
ment,  accompanying  your  letter,  we  also  under¬ 
stand  that  a  number  of  these  buffalo  h^ive  been 
shipped  to  Canada  under  this  sale,  and  that  there 
are  now  remaining  on  public  range  in  what  was 
the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  a  number  of 
wild  and  unruly  buffalo  which  it  was  impossible 
to  catch  or  ship.  Under  this  state  of  facts  you 
are  advised  that  in  my  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  buffalo  were  subject  to  private 
ownership  when  they  were  placed  in  captivity 
and  under  the  control  of  Pablo,  that  those  which 
on  account  of  their  wild  state  could  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  controlled  to  allow  the  delivery  to  the 
purchaser,  and  which  cannot  be  brought  into  and 
held  within  an  inclosure,  are  under  the  laws  of 
this  State  wild  animals.  Your  statement  of  facts 
in  the  case  that  the  purpose  of  the  hunt  is  to  kill 
these  animals  on  account  of  the  fact  that  tfiey 
are  wild  and  unruly  and  cannot  be  reduced  to 
captivity.  If  such  is  their  condition  it  discloses 
the  very  reason  why  they  cannot  be  killed  at  all. 
Section  8783,  as  amended  by  Chapter  81,  Session 
Laws  of  1909,  reads  as  follows : 

PENALTY. 

“  ‘Any  person  who  wilfully  shoots  or  kills  or 
causes  to  be  shot  or  killed  any  moose,  bison,  buf¬ 
falo,  caribou,  antelope  or  beaver  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two 
years,  or  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $1,000,  or 
by  both  such  fine  or  •imprisonqient.’ 

“This  statute,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  the 
animals  named  therein  when  they  are  reduced 
to  captivity  and  made  the  subject  of  private 
ownership  aand  kept  in  control  and  confinement 
by  the  owner.  Section  4423  of  revised  codes  pro¬ 
vides  that  animals  wild  by  nature  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  ownership  while  living  only  on  the  lands 
of  the  persons  claiming  them  or  when  tamed  or 
taken  or  held  in  possession  or  disabled  and  im¬ 
mediately  pursued. 

“It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  property  in  these 
wild  animals  is  qualified  and  dependent  upon 
their  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  owner, 
and  when  these  buffalo  got  out  of  the  possession 
of  the  owner  they  remain  private  property  only 
so  long  as  it  is  shown  that  they  had  at  all  times 


had  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  pasture  or 
home  in  which  the  owner  usually  confined  them. 

PRECEDENT. 

“In  an  opinion  addressed  to  your  predecessor, 
W.  F.  Scott,  date  of  Dec.  18,  1906,  and  found  in 
Opinions  of  Attorney-General  1906-1908,  page  8, 
the  statutes  and  a  number  of  authorities  are  cited 
upholding  the  views  herein  expressed. 

“I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  this  opin¬ 
ion  as  an  expression  of  my  views  with  regard 
to  the  question  now  under  consideration. 

“You  are  advised  that  in  my  opinion  the 
slaughter  of  these  wild  animals  which  cannot  be 
captured  or  confined,  and  which  have  not  the 
animum  revertendi  are  subject  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  game  laws  of  this  State,  and  that 
your  department  should  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
killing  of  these  animals  and  the  punishment  of 
any  person  or  persons  guilty  of  any  violation  of 
Section  8783  as  amended  above  referred  to.” 

As  has  been  frequently  said,  the  buffalo  sold 
to  the  Canadian  Government  by  Pablo  were  to 
be  delivered  into  the  purchaser’s  hands,  and  in 
these  animals  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
deliver  and  that  are  still  running  at  large,  the 
Canadian  Government  has  no  property  interest. 
They  are  either,  if  controllable,  the  property  of 
Pablo;  or,  if  wild,  the  property  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Avarre  some  time  ago  sent  his  deputy, 
Dougal  McCormick,  to  see  Pablo  and  to  serve 
notice  on  him  and  others  that  the  buffalo  should 
not  be  killed.  Mr.  McCormick  made  the  trip  and 
saw  Pablo  and  Charles  Allard,  the  son  of  that 
Charley  Allard  who  was  Pablo’s  partner  in  the 
original  herd.  Mr.  McCormick  is  quoted  as 
follows : 

“My  visit  to  Michel  Pablo  and  Charles  Allard 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  State  Game  Warden 
Avarre  was  pleasant.  No  buffalo  will  be  shot 
at  present.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Canadian 
Government  will  ever  shoot  any.  Such  a  per¬ 
formance  will  bring  trouble  to  those  engaged  in 
it  from  several  ways.  Mr.  Pablo  is  very  reason¬ 
able  in  his  views  of  the  matter.  He  wants  Game 
Warden  Avarre  to  visit  his  place  and  investigate 
for  himself.  Personally  I  believe  something  will 
have  to  be  done  with  the  old  bulls,  for  they  can¬ 
not  be  confined,  and  have  become  very  danger¬ 
ous.  If  they  were  out  of  the  way,  the  rest  of 
the  herd  could  be  handled.” 

Pablo  in  talking  over  the  matter  is '  said  to 
have  denied  many  of  the  things  that  have  been 
reported  about  him.  He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

“We  had  never  planned  any  such  killing  as  has 
been  reported.  I  don’t  consider  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  folks  have  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
buffalo,  anyway.  They  have  violated  their  con¬ 
tract  with  me  and  the  animals  that  remain  are 
mine.  The  ones  I  wanted  to  kill  are  old  and 
mean,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  have  them  at  large. 
The  young  cows  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Bison  Reserve  if  I  can  make  some  arrangement 
with  the  authorities.  I  have  not  made  any  ap¬ 
plication  yet,  but  I  had  intended  to  take  up  the 
matter  soon.” 

The  transfer  of  these  outlaw  buffalo  to  the 
Montana  Bison  Range  near  Ravalli  is  probably 
quite  as  impracticable  as  to  capture  them  for 
delivery  to  the  Canadian  Government.  There 
may,  however,  be  some  animals  in  the  bunch— 
which  is  reported  to  contain  seventy-eight  full 
bloods — which  can  be  handled. 

The  number  already  delivered  to  the  Canadian 


Government  at  Edmonton  is  said  to  be  over  700, 
besides  those  of  the  Conrad  herd,  seventeen  in 
number,  recently  reported  sold. 


New  York  State  Sportsmen’s  Association 

New  York  City,  Nov.  17. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  New  York  State  Sportsmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  has  issued  a  call  for  a  special  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Syracuse  on  Saturday,  Dec.  10,  at 
10  o’clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
game,  its  protection  and  propagation.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  will  be  discussed: 

The  dissolution  of  the  present  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commission,  creating  in  its  stead  three 
separate  and  distinct  departments;  a  tax  for  fish¬ 
ermen  as  well  as  gunners ;  that  all  fees  so  col¬ 
lected  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  fish 
and  game;  that  every  man  in  this  State  who  acts 
as  a  guide  be  licensed  and  sworn  in  as  a  special 
deputy  game  warden  or  protector,  and  while 
guiding  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  carry  a  gun 
or  kill  game;  that  a  daily  and  season  limit  be 
placed  on  all  kinds  of  game;  the  federal  control 
of  all  migratory  game  birds ;  that  reservations 
be  created  for  migratory  wildfowl  and  bay  birds; 
that  artificial  ponds  be  created  on  State  lands 
and  proper  food  planted  therein  for  wildfowl 
and  other  game  birds ;  that  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  lines  be  compelled  to  string'  their  wires  in 
cable  form. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  gun  club  and 
every  gunner  in  this  State  will  take  an  active 
interest  in  this  matter,  so  that  intelligent  and 
practical  game  laws  can  be  recommended. 

John  H.  Hendrickson. 


Greenfield  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  Nov.  17.- — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  annual  meeting  of  this  club  was 
held  to-night.  In  his  speech  Fletcher  Osgood, 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Gunrfers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  referred  to  the  efforts  made  to  stop  all 
shooting  in  the  State,  and  urged  the  50,000  gun¬ 
ners  of  the  state  to  organize  to  combat  the  move¬ 
ment. 

Ex-President  L.  A.  Newton  urged  the  need 
of  a  better  understanding  between  the  shooters 
and  the  landowners,  the  posting  of  whose  lands 
is  increasing  rapidly. 

Colonel  F.  E.  Pierce  said  he  believed  the  in¬ 
crease  in  posting  was  due  to  the  new  open  sea¬ 
son  for  deer.  If  the  practice  continued  he 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  advocate  an  extra 
tax  for  posted  lands,  they  being  more  valuable 
in  consequence  of  protection ;  the  owner  to  meet 
the  extra  assessment  by  charging  hunters  a  fee. 

A  large  number  of  sportsmen  from  Franklin 
and  other  counties  were  present.  G.  H.  G. 


A  New  Trial  Ordered. 

The  Appellate  Court,  Third  Division,  at  Al¬ 
bany,  on  Nov.  16,  handed  down  a  decision  in  the 
suit  of  the  People  vs.  John  Redwood,  of  Bay- 
pond,  manager'  of  the  Rockefeller  preserve 
in  the  Adirondacks,  for  hounding  deer.  The 
Franklin  County  Court  ruled  that  the  State  had 
no  cause  of  action,  and  this  decision  is  reversed 
and  a  new  trial  ordered.  The  defense  contended 
that  the  anti-hounding  law  was  unconstitutional 
because  it  prevented  the  hunting  of  foxes  and 
other  destructive  animals. 


Trouting  in  Colorado 


Letters  from  personal  fri'ends  in  the  South¬ 
west  during  and  since  my  fishing  in  Colorado, 
indicating  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  trout  angling 
equal  to  my  own  before  I  went  there,  prompt 
me  to  set  forth  some  details  for  the  edification 
of  the  many  who  may  be  as  ignorant  as  they. 
Criticism  is  not  invited  because  I  am  presenting 
situations  and  conditions  as  I  found  them  and 
am  not  deducing  facts  nor  advancing  theories 
on  the  higher  forms  of  the  delectable  art.  I 
am  striving  to  teach  the  primary  grade. 

In  Colorado  Springs,  the  intended  starting 
point,  I  was  fortunate  in  meeting  Tod  Powell, 
who  freely  gave  good  advice  about  tackle.  His 
selection  of  lures  was  not  later  improved  upon, 
except  in  one  instance,  when  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  the  characteristic  good  luck  of  the 
novice. 

Another  fortunate  circumstance  was  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sam.  N. 
Proudfoot,  chief  train  dispatcher  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Midland  Railway.  I  had  learned  through 
many  inquiries  made  there  locally  that  good 
fishing  was  not  to  be  had  within  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  miles  of  Colorado  Springs.  Mr. 
Proudfoot,  therefore,  kindly  directed  personal 
'messages  on  his  wire  to  various  agents  dis¬ 
tant  150  miles  and  more.  The  reply  from  Ruedi, 
170  miles  west,  on  the  Frying-Pan  River, 
seemed  the  most  satisfactory  and  promising. 

With  this  knowledge  Mr.  Powell’s  selection 
of  lures  consisted  of  gray  haAles,  sizes  8  and 
10;  common  coachman,  sizes  8,  10  and  12;  brass 
spoon  (small),  double  swivel,  treble  trailing 
hooks,  size  10.  The  flies  retail  at  fifteen  cents 
each,  or  two  for  twenty-five  cents;  the  spoons, 
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twenty-five  cents  each.  A  better  quality  of 
flies  may  be  had  at  increased  cost;  also  cheaper, 
but  these  proved  satisfactory,  resisting  to  a  de¬ 
gree  commensurate  with  their  cost  the  des¬ 
perate  efforts  of  the  beginner  to  whip  them 
off.  These  two  kinds  of  flies,  tied  tandem,  the 
coachman  leading,  on  a  three-foot  gut  leader, 
proved  generally  consistent  in  the  water  in 
which  they  were  used  and  for  which  they  were 
intended.  That  is,  if  an  inexperienced  angler, 
on  a  given  day,  cannot  angle  good  enough  to 
get-  a  rise  to  one  of  these  lures,  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that,  in  his  ignorance  and  inability,  he 
can  select  from  a  well-filled  book  the  particular 
fly  which  would  be  taken  on  that  day.  His 
experiments  would  necessitate  a  trial  of  each 
fly,  selected  at  random,  until  the  supply  was 
exhausted,  or  until  the  successful  lure  had  been 
found.  To  give  each  a  thorough  try-out  would 
about  exhaust  the  daylight  hours. 

I  had  with  me  in  Colorado  Springs  my  two 
bait-casting  rods — a  two-piece  very  light  split 
bamboo  and  a  one-piece — both  of  the  finest 
workmanship  and  productions  of  art  and 
science.  While  these  excited  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration  they,  or,  rather  my  intentions  with 
regard  to  using  them,  incited  much  laughter. 
However,  I  insisted  on  taking  along  the  shorter 
and  lighter  two-piece  rod  and  found  a  use  for 
it  which  afforded  much  pleasure. 

Mountain  railroads  were  and  are  exempt 
from  the  two-cent  law,  that  class  of  lines  charg¬ 
ing  five  cents  per  mile,  but  of  their  own  volition 
they  have  evolved  a  scheme  of  “fishermen’s 
rates,”  in  effect  during  the  season,  based  on  the 
number  of  passengers  riding  on  each  ticket,  dis¬ 
tance  and  time  limit.  By  virtue  of  these  conces¬ 
sions  the  round  trip  rate,  Colorado  Springs- 


Ruedi,  involving  a  haul  of  340  miles,  is  $9.85. 

The  first  view  of  the  Frying  Pan  River,  in  the 
embryo  was  had  at  Lake  Ivanhoe,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Divide,  at  an  elevation  of  10,944  feet-  It 
is  said  that  the  bottom  of  this  lake  has  never 
been  reached.  Some  large  fish  have  been  taken 
from  it.  From  its  western  end  flows  the  tiny 
stream  which,  after  a  most  tortuous  career, 
unsurpassed  in  natural  beauty  and  grandeur, 
attains  to  a  respectable  size,  although  its 
troubles  have  by  no  means  abated,  at  Hast,  a 
railway  station  fourteen  miles  distant,  although 
the  river  mileage  is  much  greater.  At  this 
point  good  fishing  is  to  be  had  and  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles,  end¬ 
ing  at  Basalt,  where  the  Frying  Pan  is  joined 
with  Roaring  Fork  Creek,  and  is  known  by  the 
latter  name  from  there  on.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  stream  can  be  navigated  in  a  canoe  for 
any  distance  worthy  of  the  attempt. 

There  is  little  to  choose  from  for  fishing 
purposes  as  regards  the  river  in  canons  and  in 
the  small  valleys  where  it  widens  on  the 
meadows  to  one  hundred  feet.  The  going  is 
more  difficult  in  the  canons,  and  the  flow  prob¬ 
ably  attains  its  maximum  speed  at  points  in 
the  Red  Rock  Canon,  beginning  at.  Ruedi  and 
ending  at  Basalt,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles. 
Manipulation  and  landing  of  a  fish  weighing 
fhree-quarters  of  a  pound  is  made  extremely 
difficult  by  the  terrific  rush  of  the  water.  At 
Ruedi  excellent  accommodation  was  had  at 
Smith’s  Ranch,  a  large  two-story  log  house 
with  almost  all  modern  conveniences,  at  a  week¬ 
ly  rate  of  ten  dollars.  The  river  is  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  it. 

My  first  attempt  to  place  a  fly  on  the  water 
was  under  the  instructions  of  W.  W.  Holder, 
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the  railway  agent  at  that  point,  an  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  angler.  1  found  the  initial 
effort  much  more  successful  than  that  corre¬ 
sponding  in  bait-casting,  but  improvement 
thereafter  was  slow.  And  the  implied  improve¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  success  apace  in  hooking 
fish.  Given  that  one  has  mastered  the  mere 
rudiments,  has  overcome  the  tendency  to  whip 
back  too  quickly  after  retrieving,  which  snaps 
off  the  fly,  is  enabled  to  place  where  wanted, 
there  yet  remains  a  subtle  something  to  be  done 
that,  try  as  one  may,  one  cannot  grasp.  This 
intangible  quantity  is  angling.  It  was  amply 
illustrated  in  my  own  case  and  I  observed  it  in 
connection  with  others  who  were  no  further 
advanced  in  the  art  than  I.  Mr.  Holder,  Mr. 
Smith,  owner  of  the  ranch;  Tom  Moffatt,  a 
ranch  employee,  all  experts  and  willing  teach¬ 
ers,  but  unsuccessful  at  the  latter,  were  agree¬ 
able  when  fishing  to  precede  or  follow  the 
pupil,  and,  using  the  same  lure,  casting  over 
the  same  water,  would  uniformly,  day  after  day, 
induce  ten  strikes  to  one  for  the  novice. 

The  object  in  tying  the  coachman  as  the  lead 
fly  is  that  its  white  wing  is  more  readily  seen, 
enabling  the  angler  to  determine  which  fly  in¬ 
duced  the  rise.  This  is  an  important  point,  be¬ 
cause  to  strike  the  fish  quickly  is  necessary; 
one  can  scarcely  strike  too  soon  after  being 
aware  of  a  rise.  It  is  short  only  of  the  marvel¬ 
ous,  the  promptness  with  which  a  trout  will 
eject  a  lure  when  .it  discovers  its  error.  This 
aptitude  on  the  part  of  the  fish  is  very  dis¬ 
couraging  to  the  would-be  fisherman. 

However,  right  off  the  reel,  as  one  might 
say,  I  struck  three,  landing  two  of  them.  Not 
gracefully  and  with  dignity  on  my  part,  but  the 
fish  were  conveyed  to  dry  land  in  moments 
clouded  with  confusion,  and  viewed  with 
wonder;  small  but  'beautiful  rainbows,  aptly 
named.  It  appeared  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  fish  in  the  Frying  Pan  were  rain¬ 
bow  trout,  while  in  the  very  small  streams  empty¬ 
ing  into  it  native  and  eastern  brook  trout  were 
in  the  majority. 

Of  these  small  streams  within  a  mile  of 
Ruedi,  Ruedi  and  Freeman  creeks  were  the 
most  prolific.  Excursions  up  these  streams  a 
distance  of  five  miles  entailed  hardships  in  walk¬ 
ing  and  at  times  in  crawling,  but  invariably 
were  rewarded  with  plenty  of  fish  ranging  from 
seven  to  fifteen  inches  in  length.  The  law  pro¬ 
hibits  keeping  those  under  seven  inches.  It 
was  while  laboriously  scrambling,  tumbling  and 
falling  over  big  boulders  and  down  timber  along 
Ruedi  Creek  that  I  found  the  ideal  rod  for 
that  locality  to  be  my  short  bait-casting  rod. 
A  highly  successful  method  was  to  literally 
sneak  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  brink  of 
one  of  the  pools  made  by  the  tortured  water 
in  its  leaps  down  the  gorge,  and  allow  the  fly 
to  float  naturally  across  its  surface,  carried 
where  the  eddies  d:ctated.  Of  course  this  was 
not  productive  of  the  spectacular  kind  of  sport, 
but  while  the  battle  lasted  with  a  ten-inch  East¬ 
erner  the  surrounding  landscape  was  copiously 
sprinkled  and  the  little  pool  certainly  required 
the  additional  supply  of  water  coming  in  from 
above.  Sir,  or  Madam — If  a  woman  can  ever 
climb  there — take  it  from  me,  a  surprise  awaits 
you  immediately  after  you  see  and  feel  the  first 
rush  of  what  appears  to  be  a  streak  of  color. 
You  will  recover  but  you  will  be  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  its  virulent  attacks. 


Near  the  railway  station,  Thomasville,  six 
miles  east  of  Ruedi,  Lime  Creek  empties  into 
the  Frying  Pan.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  small 
streams  mentioned  and  flows  between  lofty 
green  mountains,  at  points  breaking  into  a 
ruggedness  that  is  awe-inspiring.  Except  the 
deeper  holes  formed  by  erosion,  it  can  be 
easily  waded,  and  is  about  ten  feet  wide.  A 
trout  fifteen  inches  long  may  be  taken  from 
water  little  above  the  shoe-tops.  Rain  inter¬ 
fered  greatly  with  the  sport  during  my  two 
days  camping  there  and  yet  this,  coupled  with 
the  obvious  drawback,  did  not  prevent  my  land¬ 
ing  twenty-one  of  the  mixed  varieties.  A  most 
enjoyable  trip  could  be  made  with  a  pack  ani¬ 
mal  to  the  source  of  this  stream,  known  as 
Wood’s  Lake,  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles,  where  good  accommodations  may  be  had 
and  the  return  to  Thomasville  made  on  a  good 
road,  the  distance  of  which  is  but  about  eight 
miles. 

A  week  after  my  arrival  at  Ruedi  the  tank  of 
a  creosoting  plant  at  Norrie,  a  station  nine 
miles  up  stream,  burst  and  let  about  255  barrels 
of  creosote  into  the  Frying  Pan.  Thousands 
of  dead  and  dying  fish  were  •  to  be  seen  the 
morning  following  the  alleged  accident;  rain¬ 
bow  trout  weighing  as  much  as  four  pounds 
were  numerous.  The  matter  was  immediately 
reported  to  the  officials  of  the  railway,  who  in 
a  short  time  caused  the  State  game  warden 
to  appear  upon  the  scene.  The  superintendent 
of  the  plant,  on  being  arrested  and  tried,  de¬ 
fended  himself  by  trying  to  prove  that  it  was 
purely  an  accident.  It  appears,  however,  that 
some  evidence  tending  to  show  carelessness  se¬ 
cured  conviction  entailing  a  fine.  The  river 
did  not  completely  recover  its  productivity  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  months  I  was  there,  but  the  game 
warden  predicted  to  me  that  the  following  sea¬ 
son  there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  by 
the  visiting  fishermen,  because  the  State  would 
repair  the  deficiency  by  liberal  additions. 

Apropos  thereof,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  State 
aims  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  succeeds  in 
keeping  the  various  streams  and  lakes  of  Colo¬ 
rado  well  supplied.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  both  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  Only  in  the  cases  of  water  most 
accessible  from  centers  of  large  population,  and 
subject  to  the  angling  efforts  of  an  enormous 
number  of  annual  visitors,  is  there  a  lack  of 
sport.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  stocking 
of  Rocky  Fork  Creek,  a  most  picturesque  and 
turbulent  stream,  not  six  feet  wide,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Frying  Pan,  emptying  into  it  a 
mile  below  Ruedi.  The  trout  fry  had  been 
shipped  from  Leadville,  the  largest  hatchery, 
in  cans  resembling  those  used  by  milkmen. 
The  fry  were  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  nearly  all  head  and  eyes,  their  bodies  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  decidedly  diaphanous.  It  was  said 
that  15,000  were  being  placed  in  the  creek,  and 
25,000  in  the  main  stream.  These  fry  were  of 
the  native  and  Eastern  brook  varieties  which 
are  much  more  easily  secured  than  those  of  the 
rainbow.  The  reason  did  not  appear  plain.  It 
was  said  in  explanation,  however,  that  from  the 
official  propagation  waters  the  fish  were  taken 
in  large  numbers  by  a  seine,  the  spawn  forced 
from  the  female,  the  proportionate  amount  of 
fertilization  taken  from  the  male  added  to  it 
and  under  proper  conditions  incubation  induced; 
that  in  gathering  this  organic  life  the  rainbow 


trout  contributed  less  than  the  others. 

For  several  days  prior  to  my  departure  I  had 
experienced  very  poor  success  and  in  despera¬ 
tion  had  determined  to  use  a  silver  bass  spoon, 
stripped  of  some  of  its  appendages.  By  all  the 
local  wiseacres  it  was  predicted  for  this  lure 
that  it  had  absolutely  no  chance  of  attracting  a 
trout.  In  the  face  of  this  prophecy  I  went  with 
one  companion  to  a  point  on  the  river  near 
the  canon’s  mouth.  The.  incongruous  spoon 
was  cast  twenty-five  feet  from  shore  into  the 
swiftest  water,  over  ground  that  afforded  a 
descending  grade  of  probably  12  per  cent.  A 
moment  later,  in  my  unpreparedness,  the  tackle 
was  almost  pulled  from  my  grasp.  Elevating 
the  tip  of  the  very  pliant  rod  and  trying  to  re¬ 
member  at  least  a  part  of  the  expert  advice  I 
had  received,  I  waded  into  the  water  determined 
on  vindication  for  my  spoon.  No  sooner  would 
I  lead  the  fish  into  the  shallower  and  compar¬ 
atively  still  water  and  believe  that  my  aching 
wrist  would  soon  get  a  rest  than  the  trout 
would  make  a  rush  for  the  center  of  the  stream 
altogether  irresistible  with  the  tackle  in  hand. 
It  led  me  down  stream  and  I  led  it  back  up 
stream;  half  a  dozen  times  it  appeared  close 
enough  and  tired  enough  to  warrant  slipping 
the  landing-net  under  it,  only  to  make  of  the 
immediate  water  a  boiling  cauldron  and  force 
out  twenty-five  feet  of  line. 

When  I  rested,  the  fish  would  gq  to  the 
rocky  bottom  and  bury  its  nose  in  the  rocks 
with  its  body  at  an  upward  angle  of  50  degrees. 
This  little  trick  I  found  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  larger  rainbow  trout.  When  forced  from 
its  position  it  performed  some  of  the  most  as¬ 
tonishing  gyrations,  always  unexpected  and 
spectacular.  My  companion  watched  the  battle 
with  breathless  interest,  while  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  breathing  at  all  until  the  net  went  under  the 
fish  and  it  reposed  safely  on  the  dry  rocks 
ashore.  Then  it  was  quite  a  long  breath. 
Four  hours  later  this  rainbow  trout  weighed 
two  pounds,  an  exceptionally  large  fish  there¬ 
about.  Great  success  attended  the  use  of  the 
spoon  for  three  days  thereafter,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  while  some  of  those  caught 
weighed  a  pound  and  three-quarters,  several 
close  to  that  weight,  and  while  all  were  large 
enough  to  furnish  most  exciting  sport,  the 
foregoing  vaguely  describes  the  landing  of  the 
largest  during  my  stay.  Paul  Id.  Byrd. 


Channel  Bass. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  channel  bass  fish¬ 
ing  usually  slackens  off,  but  we  have  a  reversal 
of  the  conditions  this  season.  Gus  Wittkamp, 
of  Corson’s  Inlet,  N.  J.,  sent  word  recently  that 
the  channel  bass  were  biting  better  than  at  any 
time  thus  far.  No  less  than  six  were  taken  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  and  their  average  weight 
was  thirty-six  pounds.  Corson’s  Inlet  is  a  great 
channel  bass  grounds  and  when  the  fish  are 
there,  there  is  no  finer  fishing  spot  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast.  A  number  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  fishermen  go  there  regularly  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  hard  place  to  get  to  from 
here. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


All  the  fish  lazvs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  nozv  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Lazvs  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Week-End  Rambles. 


V.— "Newt.” 

We  reached  Bradley’s  Pond  late  the  last 
Fr'day  in  July.  Right  across  the  water  from 
where  ’we  came  ont  on  the  shore  was  an  ideal 
campsite  in  a  clearing  of  hard  woods;  in  fact, 
it  was  the  only  location  in  sight  that  could  be 
made  tenantable  without  great  labor.  It  was 
fully  two  miles  away,  but  it  looked  so  inviting 
that  we  shouldered  our  packs  and  forced  our 
way  through  the  underbrush.  It  was  a  hard 
walk,  but  after  all  the  most  sensible  way  of 
settling  the  campsite  problem.  As  we  stepped 
into  the  clearing  we  stumbled  upon  the  pros¬ 
trate  figure  of  “Newt.’’  Newt  was  very  drunk. 
He  lay  with  his  face  exposed  to  the  full  glare 
of  the  setting  sun.  Dry  twigs  crackled  under¬ 
foot  and  he  stared  at  me  from  half-closed  eyes, 


effectively  cleared  the  tent  and  we  crawled  in¬ 
side  away  from  our  enemies. 

It  was  a  sultry  night  and  dawn  brought  no 
material  change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  sky 
cleared  and  the  sun  added  its  burning  rays  to 
the  oppressive  humidity.  However,  we  com¬ 
menced  fishing  and  caught  three  bass  before 
the  heat  forced  us  to  retire  into  the  woods. 
Hour  after  hour  dragged  by  with  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  atmospherical  discomforts.  We 
were  too  lackadaisical  to  care  how  our  time 
was  spent,  and  until  hunger  and  the  mosquitoes 
combined  to  drive  11s  back  to  camp,  were  con¬ 
tent  to  converse  in  low  monosyllables  or  doze 
under  a  clump  of  beeches,  There  was  scant  en¬ 
joyment  with  a  smudge  fire  burning,  so  we 
plunged  into  the  pond  for  a  swim  and  retired, 
expecting  to  turn  out  with  the  first  morning 
call  of  the  birds  to  try  for  bass. 

We  were  awakened  in  the  night  by  the  roar- 


patiently,  “you  must  come  with  me  to  my 
shack.” 

“Shall  we?”  demanded  My  Lady,  tugging  at 
my  arm. 

“Yes,”  I  answered  without  hesitation,  and  we 
climbed  in  the  boat. 

Newt  shoved  the  boat  out  among  the  choppy 
waves,  took  his  place,  bent  to  the  oars  and 
sent  the  diminutive  craft  through  the  water. 
Rounding  a  narrow  point,  Newt  turned  into  a 
creek’s  mouth,  nearly  obscured  by  bushes. 

“My  home,”  he  announced  simply,  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  along  a  narrow  path,  dimly 
outlined  by  a  lamp  in  a  window.  Inside 
the  cabin  was  immaculate.  A  fire  crackled  in 
the  stone  fireplace.  A  tea-kettle  hissed  and 
sputtered  on  a  crane  and  a  big  gray  cat  dozed 
in  front  of  the  fire.  A  broad  window,  piled 
with  books  and  magazines,  raised  the  puzzling- 
question  as  to  why  Newt  should  elect  to  lead 
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caring  little  for  his  plight  as  long  as  the  in¬ 
truder  was  one  of  his  own  sex.  But  when  he 
saw  My  Lady,  his  lips  moved  without  making 
a  sound  and  a  guilty  look  swept  over  his 
bronzed  face,  reflecting  the  abject  shame  of  his 
inner  consciousness  at  being  found  in  a  maudlin 
condition  by  a  woman.  Staggering  to  his  feet, 
he  bowed  low  in  self-abasement  and  disap¬ 
peared  in  the  forest  with  surprising  stillness 
for  one  of  his  Herculean  proportions. 

The  work  of  pitching  camp  was  rushed,  so 
that  we  could  devote  the  last  hour  of  daylight 
to  fishing,  and  Newt  was  forgotten  until  we 
were  seated  before  the  campfire  eating  dinner. 
Then  My  Lady  expressed  some  apprehension 
lest  he  return  during  the  night  and  annoy  us, 
but  I  laughed  at  her  fears. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  disappeared  and  we 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  evening,  much  as  we 
had  before  in  other  places,  but  our  pleasure  was 
of  short  duration.  Attracted  by  the  fire  the 
mosquitoes  forced  us  to  anoint  our  faces  and 
hands  with  a  decoction  that  smelled  of  oil,  tar 
and  sassafrass  and  to  build  a  smudge.  This 


ing  of  the  wind.  It  had  sprung  up  suddenly 
and  was  sweeping  the  pond.  The  air  was 
cooler  and  we  wrapped  our,  blankets  about  11s, 
thankful  for  the  change.  Then  came  a  low 
rumble  of  thunder.  The  wind  rose  and  our 
tent  was  leveled  to  the  ground.  Dead  limbs 
were  falling.  Lightning  leaped  across  the  sky, 
illuminating  the  hills  and  clouds.  We  huddled 
close  together,  our  tent  and  blankets  wrapped 
about  us  for  such  scant  protection  as  they 
might  afford.  It  began  with  a  downpour  of 
hail.  Rain  followed,  quickly  drenching  us  to 
the  skin,  but  we  hoped  the  storm  would  soon 
break,  so  that  we  might  rekindle  our  fire. 

Suddenly  a  flash  of  lightning  revealed  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  a  boat,  battling  with  wind 
and  waves.  Peering  out,  we  waited  for  the 
next  flash  to  light  up  the  scene.  Several  came, 
revealing  nothing.  What  manner  of  vision  had 
we  looked  upon?  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
there  was  no  habitation  or  camp  within  several 
miles  and  we  had  seen  no  boat  during  our  fish¬ 
ing.  Finally  we  saw  Newt  in  the  water,  drag¬ 
ing  his  boat  ashore.  “Strangers,”  he  cried  irn- 


the  life  of  a  recluse.  If  he  noticed  our  sur¬ 
prised  glances  he  did  not  show  it,  nor  did  he 
offer  a  word  of  explanation.  He  tramped  about 
the  room,  the  water  running  from  his  wet 
garments,  preparing  hot  tea  and  a  couch  for 
our  occupancy.  His  task  completed,  he  tersely 
expressed  regrets  for  his  inability  to  supply 
both  of  us  with  dry  garments,  picked  up  his 
cat  and  bidding  us  a  curt  good-night,  strode 
into  a  leanto  at  the  back  and  slammed  the  door. 
Outside  the  storm  continued,  and  hanging  our 
drenched  garments  before  the  fire,  we  retired 
for  the  second  time  that  night  with  a  sense  of 
peace  and  security. 

The  sun  was  shining  when  we  stepped  from 
the  cabin.  The  camp  outfit  we  had  abandoned 
was  spread  out  to  dry  and  our  host  was  prepar¬ 
ing  breakfast  in  the  leanto. 

“Good  morning,”  he  cried,  “breakfast  is  wait¬ 
ing  and  the  fish  are  biting.  Now,  none  of  that,” 
be  objected,  as  I  attempted  to  thank  him  for 
his  kindness;  “we’ll  forget  about  the  storm  and 
talk  of  the  good  fishing  we’ll  have  after  break¬ 
fast.  You  must  know  this  pond  to  catch  the 
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big  fellows.  It’s  along  the  rocky  ledges  that 
they  lurk.  We’ll  try  good  old-fashioned  still- 
fishing  with  frogs  in  fifteen  feet  of  water.  You 
won’t  find  many  that  will  run  under  two  pounds 
and  I  have  taken  one  or  two  weighing  close  to 
six.  Bradley’s  Pond  contains  the  biggest, 
gamiest  little-mouth  bass  I  ever  fished  for.” 

He  poured  a  pitcher  of  maple  syrup  from  a 
can  and  announced  breakfast.  While  we  ate 
he  kept  up  an  incessant  stream  of  conversation, 
skillfully  guiding  it  so  as  to  leave  no  opening 
for  reference  to  his  own  life  or  ours.  The 
dishes  washed,  he  led  the  way  to  the  boat. 
“Now,”  he  said,  “I’ll  take  you  to  my  favorite 
fishing  spot  and  show  you  what  good  sport  is 
like.”  A  mile  up  the  pond  we  dropped  anchor 
and  baited  up.  “Cast  up  toward  the  lilypads,” 
he  directed,  “they  float  directly  over  the  ledges.” 

My  Lady  sent  a  frog  spinning  over  the  water 
and  a  bass  leaped  ,  and  snatched  it.  Her  cast 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  best  fishing  we 
experienced  during  the  season.  For  nearly 
three  hours  the  tip  of  one  of  our  rods  was 
dancing  almost  continuously  and  the  struggle 
to  land  the  bass  was  in  full  sway.  Newt  had 
fulfilled  his  promises,  made  earlier  in  the  ,day, 
and  when  we  stopped  we  had  an  extremely  fine 
catch  of  bass  ranging  in  weight  from  two  to 
four  pounds.  We  returned  to  Newt’s  cabin, 
and  after  a  good  dinner,  packed  up  for  the 
long  tramp  homeward. 

Newt  rowed  us  to  the  opposite  shore  and 
pointed  out  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to 
the  railway  station.  His  manner  had  been  so 
reticent  at  the  slightest  reference  to  anything 


personal  that  we  had  avoided  any  mention  of 
ourselves,  but  on  the  way  over  he  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  our  camping  experiences  and 
asked  questions,  seemingly  more  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  us  from  thanking  him  than 
from  a  desire  for  knowledge,  hence  at  parting 
we  were  without  knowledge  of  each  others’ 
names. 

I  extended  my  hand  and  gave  him  a  still 
readable  card.  He  looked  it  over  carefully  and 
thrust  it  into  his  pocket.  “Everybody  around 
here  calls  me  ‘Daffy  Newt,’  he  laughed,  step¬ 
ping  into  the  boat,  “although  if  I  should  chance 
to  meet  you  in  town  I  should  answer  to  the 
name  of  Terrill.”  Carl  Schurz  Shafer. 


Illinois  Casting  Club. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Nov.  15. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  our  club  the  following  resolution 
was  presented  and  adopted : 

“That  the  thanks  of  our  committee,  as  well 
as  the  entire  membership  of  our  club,  are  due 
to  Forest  and  Stream  for  the  courtesy  shown 
us  in  publishing  so  generously  and  with  so  much 
care  and  promptness  the  scores  of  our  club  for 
the  past  season,  and  that  not  only  are  our 
thanks  due  to  its  able  editor,  but  also  that  its 
excellent  publication  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  our  membership  ‘early  and  often.’  ” 

Expressing  kindest  regards  on  behalf  of  our 
committee  as  well  as  from  myself  I  beg  to  re¬ 
main,  fraternally  yours, 

A.  D.  Whitby,  Sec’y-Treas. 


[Thank  you.  The  columns  of  Forest  and 
Stream  are  always  open  "to  the  angling  and 
casting  clubs,  the  reports  of  whose  doings  are 
read  carefully  by  a  large  number  of  men  who, 
for  reasons  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  not 
themselves  free  to  fish  or  cast.  Many  of  these 
readers  are  surprisingly  familiar  with  the  cast¬ 
ing  records  and  follow  the  performances  of  the 
experts  with  enthusiasm.  Club  members  of 
course  read  the  reports  each  week,  and  in  this 
way  keep  posted  on  what  other  clubs  are  doing 
throughout  the  season,  many  of  them  keeping 
records  of  all  creditable  performances.  Through 
the  National  Association’s  efforts  all  casting  is 
done  under  uniform  rules,  so  that  scores  made 
everywhere  may  be  compared  if  due  allowances 
are  given  to  varying  weather  conditions.  And 
now  that  casting  is  practiced  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Australia  and  America  under  rules  that 
are  nearly  uniform,  our  casters  and  those  in 
other  countries  know,  on  reading  the  published 
reports,  just  how  much  credit  should  be  given 
one  who  makes  a  good  score;  in  other  words, 
“international  record”  is  no  longer  an  empty 
term  as  applied  to  casting  the  fly  or  the  bait  in 
open  tournaments. 

Although  the  casting  season  is  closed  and  the 
fishing  season  is  nearly  over,  the  interest  of 
anglers  in  matters  of  importance  to  them  is  by 
no  means  at  an  end,  hence  we  invite  comments 
on  any  and  all  subjects  that  are  freely  discussed 
among  club  members.  It  is  around  the  camp¬ 
fire,  after  the  day’s  work  or  play  is  over,  that 
the  best  and  brightest  thoughts  are  discussed.— 
Editor.] 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.  held  its  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Toronto  last  week.  There 
were  about  200  members  present.  This  shows 
somewhat  of  the  interest  the  Canadians  take  in 
their  club.  Around  here  it  is  often  hard  work 
to  get  a  quorum.  Commodore  C.  G.  Marlatt 
complimented  the  members  on  the  interest 
they  took  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  sailing 
and  in  the  success  of  the  club  generally.  He 
announced  that  the  next  Lake  Yacht  Racing 
Association  regatta  would  be  held  in  Toronto 
the  last  of  next  August,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  off  Exhibition  Park,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Exhibition  which  would  be  held  there. 
Commodore  Marlatt  said  he  expected  that 
there  would  be  challenges  for  the  George  and 
possibly  the  Fisher  cups,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  keep  the  club  members  busy.  The  sail¬ 
ing  committee  chosen  for  next  year  is  C.  W. 
Allen,  G.  M.  Alexander,  Hal  Brent,  N.  R. 
Gooderham,  H.  A.  Moore,  J.  S.  McMurray  and 
E.  K.  M.  Wedd. 


The  Hart  cup,  presented  to  the  Hartford  Y. 
C.  a  year  ago  by  Gerald  Waldo  Hart  for  com¬ 
petition  and  to  be  won  three  times  by  the  same 
yachtsman  in  the  annual  regattas  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Connecticut  Y.  R.  A.  before  it  becomes 
his  personal  property,  was  won  last  season  by 
Frederick  D.  Trapp  with  his  Seawanhaka 
knockabout  Keewaydin  III.  This  cup  is  valued 


at  $200.  The  names  engraved  on  the  cup  are: 
Opitsah  II.,  owner  George  N.  Gregory,  won 
July  2,  1909;  Red  Jacket,  Marcus  A.  Potter, 
owner,  won  July  4,  1909;  Keewaydin  III., 

Frederick  D.  Trapp,  won  July  2,  1910;  July  9, 
1910,  and  Sept.  5,  1910. 


The  Flanders  Y.  C.,  a  new  organization  at 
Flanders,  L.  I.,  has  built  a  comfortable  house 
which  is  nicely  furnished,  on  the.  shores  of 
Flanders  Harbor.  The  membership  is  quite 
large.  The  officers  are:  Commodore,  Herman 
Vosnack,  of  Long  Island  City;  Treasurer,  John 
H.  Hangan,  of  Brooklyn;  Secretary,  Max  P. 
Miller,  of  New  York;  Steward,  Capt.  Nathan 

B.  Hallock,  of  Flanders. 


The  nominating  committee  of  the  Beverly  Y. 

C.  has  reported  the  following  list  of  officers 
for  the  season  of  1911:  Commodore,  W.  E. 
Eustis;  Vice-Commodore,  David  Rice;  Secre¬ 
tary,  F.  A.  Eustis;  Treasurer,  Walter  S.  Crane; 
Measurer,  John  H.  Ellis;  Council-at-Large,  E. 
M.  Farnsworth  and  Franklin  W.  Hobbs;  Re¬ 
gatta  Committee — Charles  Whittemore,  Howard 
Stockton,  Jr.,  David  Rice,  Henry  E.  Warner, 
F.  A.  Eustis,  John  Paine  and  Sidney  Hosmer; 
House  Committee — Frederick  B.  Cutler,  Walter 
S.  Crane,  Robert  H.  Hallowell,  C.  E.  Heller 
and  Henry  E.  Warner;  Admission  Committee— 
A.  H.  Eustis,  Robert  Winsor,  Jr.,  Franklin  W. 
Hobbs,  Frank  W.  Sargent,  Jr.,  and  J.  L.  Stack- 
pole. 


The  Yachtsman  says:  “It  may  be  taken  as  an 
absolute  certainty  that  there  will  be  no  chal¬ 
lenge  for  an  American  cup  race  next  year.  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton’s  polite  request  to  the  New 
York  Y.  G.  that  they  might,  as  it  were,  take 
their  pluck  in  both  hands  and  try  their  luck  with 
a  yacht  instead  of  a  nondescript  next  time  has 
left  them  cold.  Flis  suggestion  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  build  a  racing  freak  this  side  that 
could  cross  the  pond  without  damage  has 
failed  to  melt  the  icyness  of  that  frigid  body. 
Apparently,  too,  American  public  opinion  has 
not  reared  itself  upon  its  hind  legs  and  howled 
at  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  to  any  extent  likely  to  make 
any  impression.  So  October  has  passed  with 
no  challenge  being  forthcoming,  and  Sir 
Thomas  is  on  his  way  to  Ceylon.  There  may 
be  another  contest  for  the  cup  some  day,  but 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  trophy  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  permanent  adornment  of  the  New 
York  Y.  C.  premises.” 


The  Yachtsmen’s  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
arranged  for  classes  on  navigation  this  winter, 
and  William  H.  Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  at  present 
civil  engineer  at  Brill’s  car  shops,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  of  these  classes.  He  is  to  suc¬ 
ceed  B.  D.  Reese.  Captain  Reese  will  give  four 
special  lectures  in  higher  nautical  astronomy 
at  the  club.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  class  meets  every 
Thursday  night.  The  Yachtsmen’s  Club  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  committee,  Vice-Commodore 
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Bingham,  Ventnor;  Commodore  Hexamer, 
Ocean  City,  and  Commodore  McVoy,  Barne- 
gat  Bay  Racing  Association,  to  prepare  a  non¬ 
conflicting  schedule  of  rates  for  the  New  Jersey 
coast  and  Delaware  River  for  next  season. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Larchmont  Y.  C. 
was  held  last  week,  when  some  slight  changes 
in  the  by-laws  were  made.  Reports  made  at 
this  meeting  showed  that  the  club  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  anu  still  better  things  are 
looked  for.  The  following  nominations  for 
officers  of  the  Larchmont  Y.  C.  for  the  coming- 
year  have  been  made  and  are  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  club  house  at  Larchmont: 
Commodore,  Leonard  Richards;  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore,  J.  Proctor  Clarke;  Rear-Commodore,  R. 
J.  Schaefer;  Secretary,  Frank  Hardy;  Treas¬ 
urer,  R.  E.  Robinson;  Trustees — George  A. 
Freeman  and  Harry  D.  Klots.  Four  trustees 
of  the  present  board  hold  over.  The  important 
changes  are  those  for  vice-commodore  and 
treasurer.  Judge  Clarke  will  succeed  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Maxwell  for  the  former  office,  and 
Mr.  R.  E.  Robinson  will  become  treasurer  in 
place  of  Mr.  William  Murray,  who  has  held 
that  position  for  many  years. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ottawa 
River  Y.  C.,  C.  A.  Reiner  was  unanimously 
elected  Commodore  of  the  organization.  A. 
Gertz  was  selected  to  act  as  Vice-Commodore, 
with  A.  Mallo  as  rear-commodore.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  elected  were:  W.  Torgler,  Financial  Sec¬ 
retary;  E.  Shanteau,  Recording  Secretary,  and 
C.  Meyers,  Treasurer.  The  board  of  directors 
chosen  is  composed  of  L.  Hildebrand,  E.  Zim- 
brum,  C.  F.  Fowler,  E.  M.  Debolt  and  C. 
Breamer.  W.  Hoff,  G.  Erd  and  E.  Braatz 
will  be  the  Regatta  Committee. 


Percy  C.  Jones,  head  of  the  S.  M.  Jones  Co., 
will  be  the  Commodore  of  the  Maumee  River 
Y.  C.,  of  Toledo,  the  coming  year.  The  other 
officers  are:  Vice-Commodore,  Fred  E.  Dun¬ 
ham  and  P.  W.  Spenker;  Rear-Commodore, 
Clare  V.  Skinner;  Recording  Secretary,  George 
Mclnnes;  Financial  Secretary,  A.  R.  Perry; 
Fleet  Surgeon,  Dr.  Todd  Duncan;  Sailboat 
Measurer,  Elmer  Marks;  Power  Boat  Measurer, 
A.  H.  Kruger;  Delegate  to  Inter-Lake  Yacht¬ 
ing  Association,  R.  M.  Starr;  Alternate,  Morgan 
S.  Reed. 

Because  of  the  proposition  to  put  to  a  vote 
the  question  of  requiring  all  members  to  hold 
ten  shares  of  stock,  the  attendance  at  the 
special  meeting  recently  was  the  largest  in  the 
club’s  history  and  discussion  of  the  plan  con¬ 
tinued  until  nearly  midnight  without  an  agree¬ 
ment  being  reached.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  club  members  felt  that  they  could  not 
stand  the  assessment,  while  others  regarded  it 
as  a  necessary  measure  to  tide  over  a  financial 
emergency  in  connection  with  the  new  club 
house.  Finally,  on  motion  of  Percy  Jones,  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  committees  represent¬ 
ing  each  angle  of  the  controversy,  each  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 


Olivette  on  Long  Cruise 

Richard  Moot’s  schooner  Olivette,  which 
has  been  fitting  out  at  Marblehead  for  a  winter 
cruise  in  southern  and  West  Indian  waters,  left 
recently  for  New  Haven  in  order  that  her 
owner,  who  last  summer  graduated  at  Harvard, 
might  witness  the  Harvard- Yale  football  game 
and  then  proceed  on  her  voyage.  Olivette 
carried  a  professional  crew  of  four,  and  there 
are  four  Corinthians  on  board.  The  yacht  will 
take  the  inland  passage  to  Florida  and  will 
cruise  among  the  West  Indian  Islands  until 
next  spring. 

Olivette  was  formerly  the  Takitesy  and  was 
built  in  1906  by  W.  Irvin  Adams  &  Son  from 
designs  of  George  M.  McClain  for  J.  F.  Ap¬ 
pleton,  of  Salem.  Built  to  a  fisherman’s  model, 
the  Olivette  is  very  strongly  constructed  and 
the  principal  dimensions  are  60  feet  over  all, 
48  feet  waterline,  14  feet  beam  and  7  feet  7 
inches  draft.  The  schooner  is  of  16  tons  net 
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and  23  gross  and  spreads  1975  square  feet  of 
canvas. 

In  the  winter  of  1908-09  Mr.  Appleton  sold 
the  schooner  to  a  Boston  yachtsman  who 
changed  her  name  to  Olivette,  but  who  did  not 
put  the  yacht  into  commission. 

Last  spring  the  Olivette  was  purchased  by 
C.  H.  W.  Foster,  of  Boston,  by  whom  the 
yacht  was  sold  this  fall  to  Richard  Moot. 
After  coming  into  possession  of  the  Olivette, 
Mr.  Foster  made  many  changes  in  the 
schooner.  The  sails,  spars  and  engine  of  the 
schooner  Barbara,  formerly  the  Fife  46-foot 
sloop  of  the  same  name,  were  taken  from  that 
yacht  and  used  in  equipping  the  Olivette,  while 
the  Barbara,  stripped  also  of  her  lead  keel,  was 
used  last  summer  as  a  houseboat  at  Weymouth. 


Yacht  Pilot  Silences  Emperor. 

Carl  Sorenson,  a  pilot  of  Kiel,  is  now  a 
popular  man  in  Germany,  according  to  a  Ham¬ 
burg  newspaper.  The  Hohenzollern,  with 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  on  board,  had  taken  on  the 
pilot.  He  was  on  the  bridge  and  did  not  notice 
that  the  emperor  was  behind  him  until  the 
latter,  who  considers  himself  a  competent  sailor, 
started  to  give  the  pilot  advice  regarding  the 
direction  -  of  the  yacht.  The  pilot  turned  half 
around  and,  in  a  voice  heard  all  over  the  craft, 
cried  out: 

“Who  is  the  pilot  here,  you  or  I?” 

For  a  moment  an  outburst  of  royal  wrath 
was  feared,  but  the.  Emperor  silently  left  the 
bridge  and  entered  his  cabin.  A  few  moments 
later  he  re-entered  the  bridge  and  handed  the 
pilot  a  bunch  of  his  private  brand  of  cigars  and 
cordially  shook  his  hand. 

The  same  newspaper  relates  a  good  story 
about  the  Kiel  yacht  races.  A  small  store¬ 
keeper  from  the  country  had  come  to  Kiel  to 
visit  his  son,  who  was  a  sailor  on  one  of  the 
yachts.  Before  leaving  home  his  wife  had 
warned  him  not  to  go  anywhere  with  strangers, 
saying  they  might  be  swindlers.  Arriving  at 
Kiel,  he  made  his  way  to  the  yacht  harbor.  He 
approached  two  men  in  civil  dress  and  inquired 
if  they  knew  where  the  yacht  Caroline  was 
lying,  explaining  that  he  had  a  son  on  board, 
but  that  the  boatmen  wanted  a  whole  mark  to 
row  him  out  to  her.  One  of  the  men  pleasantly 
replied  that  they  were  waiting  for  their  boat, 


and  if  he  would  come  "with  them  they  would 
put  him  on  board  the  Caroline.  The  man  added 
that  his  companion  was  Prince  Wilhelm  of 
Sweden  and  that  he  himself  was  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  royal  Swedish  yacht.  The  store¬ 
keeper  interrupted: 

“Yes,  and  1  am  the  King  of  China.  You 
don’t  get  anything  from  me;  my  wife  warned 
me  against  you.” 

Amid  the  laughter  of  the  crowd  he  hastily 
made  his  way  from  the  pier. 


A  Night  in  the  Channel. 

Our  ship  was  a  io-tonner,  and  we  had  been 
racing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Mersey 
Y.  C.  The  fates  had  not  been  propitious — in 
fact,  our  evil  star  had  been  in  the  ascendant  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  season.  The  climax  of  our  va¬ 
rious  misfortunes  seemed  to  have  come  when, 
on  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Mersey,  we  lost  our 
mast. 

Shaking  the  Liverpool  dust  off  our  feet  much 
more  easily  than  its  grime  from  our  sails  and 
gear,  we  got  under  way  from  Ramsay  on  a 
Sunday  at  2  p.  M.  One  of  our  class  sailed  in 
company  with  us.  The  flood  was  running  hard 
when  we  were  within  a  mile  of  the  Formby 
lightship.  Here  the  wind,  hitherto  paltry,  de¬ 
serted  us  altogether,  and  we  dropped  our  mud- 
hooks.  A  heavy  swell  was  coming  across  the 
banks  as  the  tide  began  to  make. 

We  lay  thus  for  close  on  four  hours  under  a 
burning  sun,  with  the  glue  in  the  deck-seams 
as  liquid  as  ink.  Our  ship  boasted  a  good  cabin 
(5  feet  9  inches  headroom  under  beams)  but  in 
such  circumstances  none  aboard  seemed  fain 
to  seek  its  seclusion.  Dinner  (in  this  case  a 
very  movable  feast,  and  none  too  appetizing) 
was  disposed  of  a  7  p.  m.  The  sea  was  now  be¬ 
coming  a  trifle  smoother  as  the  force  of  the 
tide  abated,  but  still  no  sign  of  wind.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  sky  to  the  southward,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  promise  of  better  things  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  glass  was  slowly  falling.  . 

About  8:30  a  light  air  began  to  blow — -at  first 
in  catspaws — and  we  hastened  to  get  the  anchor 
aboard.  For  some  time  little  or  no  progress 
was  made,  but  presently  our  consort,  which  was 
to  windward,  felt  a  steady  breeze  and  forged 
ahead  of  us.  The  crew  of  this  yacht  consisted 
of  only  two  paid  hands,  and  they  had  made  all 
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snug  for  contingencies,  a  trysail  taking  the 
place  of  her  unwieldy  mainsail.  We  were,  how¬ 
ever.  well  manned,  and  at  last  the  breeze  found 
us  under  full  sail.  With  the  wind  on  the  port 
quarter  we  slowly  forged  toward  the  Bar  light¬ 
ship.  our  progress  being  accompanied  with  the 
most  gruesome  leaps  and  jumps  against  the 
short  swell. 

The  .sky  up  to  windward  was  banking  up  in 
a  very  solerpn  way  as  the  sun  went  down.  The 
breeze  kept  improving  as  the  gloom  thickened, 
and  when  the  word  was  passed  for  the  side¬ 
lights,  we  were  down  to  the  rail  and  churning 
in  great  style  through  the  remains  of  the  swell. 
We  soon  overhauled  our  consort  under  our 
press  of  sail,  and  went  comfortably  through  her 
lee.  Two  of  her  paid  hands  had  left  her  in 
Liverpool,  not  caring  to  face  any  more  pas¬ 
sages  in  that  ship.  Her  skipper,  however,  re¬ 
mained  staunch,  and  shipped  a  new  hand  in 
place  of  the  two  deserters.  She  was  plunging 
very  viciously  into  the  choppy  swell,  and  at 
times  she  buried  herself  to  the  mast,  while  the 
skipper  sat  smilingly  at  the  tiller,  and  the  new 
hand  betook  himself  to  the  companion,  whence 
he  viewed  with  some  consternation  the  torrents 
of  muddy  brine  sweeping  on  to  the  tiny  deck 
and  cascading  noisily  over  the  lee  side. 

When  near  the  bar  we  kept  away  on  our 
course  for  Ramsay,  and  the  breeze  had 
hardened  so  much  that  we  thought  it  prudent  to 
stow  the  mainsail  and  set  the  trysail  before 
worse  should  come.  There  was  now  every  in¬ 
dication  of  a  nasty  night,  and  the  outlook 
around  was  gloomy  to  a  degree.  The  air  was 
raw  after  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day.  We 
were  now  in  the  open  sea  and  bowling  along 
with  the  wind  astern,  at  a  great  pace.  Our  con¬ 
sort  for  a  time  was  faintly  visible,  but  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  her  in  the  gloom.  The  rain  began 
at  11  o'clock,  and  with  the  rain  the  wind  piped 
up  to  a  merry  gale.  This  was  not  altogether  to 
our  satisfaction,  for  with  every  symptom  of 
bad  weather  (and  the  first  instalment  thereof,  to 
boot),  the  thought  of  running  on  to  a  lee  shore 
is  not  exhilarating. 

The  passengers,  clad  in  oilskins,  now  betook 
themselves  to  the  cabin,  where  leaky  decks 
made  their  raiment  very  appropriate  indeed. 
After  the  fatigues  of  the  calm  at  Formby,  we 
were  fain  to  forget  our  present  miseries  in  sleep. 
We  must,  indeed,  have  been  tired,  to  secure 
slumber  in  such  circumstances — the  rush  of  the 
water  and  the  heaving  of  the  little  ship  as  she 
slowly  rose  on  the  following  billows  almost 
keeping  pace  with  them,  and  heralding  their  ad¬ 
vent  with  a  terrific  roar  of  boiling  foam  off 
both  quarters,  the  groaning  of  the  light  fabric, 
and  the  continuous  rattling  of  cooking  utensils, 
concealed  in  some  inaccessible  region — all  these 
are  bearable,  and  even  pleasant  when  one  has 
grown  accustomed  to  the  din;  but  the  steady 
drip,  drip,  drip,  of  the  rain  through  countless 
leaks  in  the  deck  is  a  thing  little  calculated  to 
enhance  the  soundness  of  one’s  sleep.  No  spot 
in  the  inferior  of  that  ship  was  free  from  the 
incursion  of  the  rain.  Try  this  place,  where  the 
deck  seems  tightest;  a  sudden  lurch  brings  a 
whole  crowd  of  leaks  to  bear  on  your  devoted 
face,  and,  with  a  groan,  you  realize  that  there 
is  no  place  like  home.  However,  by  dint  of 
multitudinous  oilskins,  we  three  passengers 
were  soon  in  the  “land  of  Nod,”  without  a 
thought  of  the  strife  going  on  around  us,  or  the 
increasing  murkiness  of  the  night. 

One  of  us,  less  tired,  or  perhaps  more  anxious 
than  his  fellows,  awoke  at  1  a.  m.,  and  straight¬ 
way  rolled  and  tumbled  to  the  barometer. 
Small  need  to  go  on  deck  to  ascertain  how 
things  are  going.  The  tumult  all  around  shows 
that  a  storm  is  raging  now.  A  glance  at  the 
glass  reveals  the  fact  that  in  two  hours  it  has 
dropped  six-tenths.  Up  he  goes  on  deck  with 
many  a  bump  en  passant  on  the  head,  and  con- 
s”lts  with  the  hardy  young  sailor  at  the  tiller. 
No  one  on  board  knows  Ramsay  Harbor  well, 
though  all  are  aware  that  it  is  tidal.  After  some 
talk  it  is  resolved  to  shane  a  course  for  Doug¬ 
las,  and  accordingly  the  helm  is  put  down  for 
an  instant,  and  the  little  vessel  runs  on  with 
the  wind  on  her  port  quarter. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  the  anxieties 


of  our  position.  At  Liverpool,  as  said  before, 
we  were  dismasted.  This  was  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  our  port  rigging  screws.  These 
were  not  made  in  the  approved  style,  with 
double  screws,  but  with  a  swivel  at  the  lower 
end.  After  the  breakage  it  was  found  that  the 
neck  of  this  swivel  was  no  less  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  less  in  diameter  than  the  screw,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  drawing 
from  which  they  were  made  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  various  sizes  also  marked  in 
figures.  We  were  now  sailing  with  two  stout 
shackles  in  the  port  channels,  but  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  we  still  sported  the  two  screws  cor¬ 
responding  to  those  which  played  us  false  at 
Liverpool.  No  doubt  this  was  a  culpable  pro¬ 
ceeding,  but  some  excuse  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  proverbial  recklessness  of  Jack  sometimes 
extends  to  his  master. 

The  gale  was  on  our  port  quarter,  and  so  far 
our  rigging  was  safe;  but  what  if  we  make  a 
bad  landfall!  We  are  running  on  to  a  lee 
shore,  and  that  shore  girt  with  the  most  cruel 
rocks.  The  wind  and  fain  now  bore  excellent 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  our  barometer.  The 
force  of  the  gale  was  such  that  thrice  did  it 
lift  the  yachting  cap  from  the  head  of  the 
writer,  and  in  the  end  removed  it  without  the 
option  of  a  clutch.  Yet  it  fitted  tightly,  and  he 
believes  that  his  head  is  of  no  mean  order  for 
the  purpose  of  retaining  hats  or  caps.  The  sea 
was  running  very  high  and  the  night  was 
opaque  to  the  last  degree.  In  the  driving  rain 
and  darkness  the  billows  loomed  immense.  The 
little  ship  sped  along  splendidly  without  giving 
the  following  sea  a  chance  to  poop  her.  Her 
high  counter  served  well  in  this  respect,  and 
indeed  through  all  that  night,  and  in  the  far 
more  trying  time  to  follow  she  behaved  as  no 
other  boat  of  her  size,  or  as  few  vessels  of 
thrice  her  tonnage  at  that  time  could  have  done. 

Perhaps,  for  a  time,  the  gravest  feature  in 
the  situation  was  the  fact  that  we  had  sprung  a 
really  bad  leak.  The  pump — at  the  best  of  times 
but  an  indifferent  fixture — was  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  the  volume  of  water  which  found  its 
way  aboard.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
shortly  after  changing  our  course  for  Douglas, 
our  craft  was  sinking.  Two  large  iron  buckets 
were  kept  going  to  aid  the  pump,  and  yet  the 
water-  gained.  It  had  soon  risen  over  the  cabin 
floor,  and  it  was  clear  that  something  must  be 
very  seriously  wrong.  Fortunately  the  spot 
where  the  leak  existed  was  suspected.  It  had 
given  trouble  earlier  in  the  season,  but  had 
been,  as  we  thought,  properly  repaired.  The 
caulking  in  two  of  the  seams  on  each  side  had 
worked  in  for  a  length  of  some  two  or  three 
feet.  This  was  just  abreast  of  the  apron,  close 
to  the  junction  of  the  planking  with  the  stem. 
These  leaks  were  difficult  to  get  at,  but  on  go¬ 
ing  forward  the  water  could  be  plainly  heard 
squirting  viciously  in.  Nothing  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  be  done  to  stop  the  mischief 
completely,  but  by  dint  of  stuffing  bundles  of 
tow  in  between  the  planking  and  the  apron,  and 
piling  the  chain  cable  on  top,  we  were  enabled 
to  keep  the  leak  under  by  a  continual  use  of 
the  buckets  and  the  miserable  apology  for  a 
pump.  Truly  these  were  changed  times  for  us 
who  had  been,  but  eight  hours  before,  basking 
in  sunshine  of  almost  tropical  heat. 

The  dawn  broke  at  last  on  as  cheerless  a 
prospect  as  those  on  board  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  sky  was  inky  and  the  cold  rain  drove  with 
cruel  force.  All  hands  were  hard  at  work,  and, 
at  the  pace  which  the  little  craft  had  kept  us 
since  leaving  the  bar,  land  should  sopn  be  close 
at  hand.  As  we  flew  on,  the  sea  became  every 
minute  more  and  more  broken,  and  we  rightly 
regarded  this  as  a  certain  indication  of  our 
proximity  to  the  land,  for  truly  still-vexed  are 
the  waters  which  encircle  Mona.  It  was  a  time 
of  keen  suspense  when  we  sighted  land.  Close 
to  it  we  needs  must  be  to  see  it  at  all  in  the 
thickness  of  the  rain.  At  length  it  loomed  up 
in  front  of  11s,  high  and  faintly  defined,  and  we 
could  even  now  hear  the  roar  of  the  breakers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.  What  the  land  was 
"re  were  not  sure,  joa-e  of  ns  held  it  to  be 
Douglas  Hpotl  but  others  said  we  must  be  far 
southward  of  Douglas,  and  that  this  could  not 


be  the  head  because  there  was  no  tower  on  its 
summit.  The  range  of  view  was  very  small, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  rain,  and  little 
time  could  be  given  to  argument.  All  were 
agreed  that  if  the  land  were  not  Douglas  Head 
we  must  be  to  the  southward.  This  belief  was 
apparently  confirmed  by  our  suddenly  espying 
a  small  yacht  running  up  along  the  coast.  We 
took  her  to  be  a  craft  which  had  sailed  some 
three  hours  before  we  left  Birkenhead,  and  wc 
thought  that,  making  a  bad  landfall,  she  was 
now  running  for  Douglas.  In  this  we  were 
right  in  all  save  that,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
she  was  making  for  Ramsay. 

Three  minutes  or  so  was  all  the  time  we  had 
in  which  to  decide  after  sighting  land,  so  we 
stayed  the  little  ship  (we  dared  not  gybe),  and 
nobly  she  went  round,  and,  with  sheets  all 
checked,  away  we  scudded  with  the  gale  on  our 
starboard  quarter. 

This  was  the  tender  side  of  our  rigging,  and 
many  an  anxious  glance  was  cast  at  our  screws 
when  a  heavy  sea  swept  up  to  us.  Thus  we  flew 
along  for  the  space  of  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  suddenly,  as  one  of  us  gazed  back  over 
the  lee  quarter,  the  atmosphere  cleared  for  a 
brief  space,  and  there  was  Douglas  Head,  about 
four  miles  astern!  It  was  the  head  that  we  had 
sighted  first,  and  had  we  trusted  more  to  our 
splendid  little  binnacle  we  should  have  been 
saved  the  anxious  moments  which  were  now  to 
follow.  We  preferred  to  thrash  back,  if  possible, 
for  Douglas  rather  than  run  for  Ramsay,  with 
which  we  were  none  too  well  acquainted.  More¬ 
over,  with  the  dread  of  the  bad  rigging  screws, 
and  a  hopelessly  cruel  shore  on  our  lee,  any¬ 
thing  seemed  better  than  going  on. 

It  was  indeed  a  terrible  sea  to  work  against, 
and  a  really  savage  gale  was  at  its  very  height. 
However,  the  little  ship  went  round  like  a  top, 
pausing  one  moment  for  a  vicious  plunge  when 
head  to  wind,  and  then  filling  on  the  port  tack. 
We  dropped  the  peak  of  the  trysail — the  fore¬ 
sail  was  long  since  stowed — and  under  third  jib 
and  half  trysail  we  began  our  journey.  Only 
two  on  board  realized  the  vital  issue  involved 
in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  she  would  lie 
Douglass  Harbor  without  breaking  tack.  We 
were  once  more  on  the  “safe”  tack,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  our  anxiety  was  great.  Not  three 
hundred  yards  away  lay  the  shore  on  our  lee; 
the  cliffs  were  sheer,  their  base  composed  of 
ragged  crags  and  caves,  amid  which  the  surf 
thundered  continuously.  The  sea  was  running 
fearfully  high,  and  every  instant  we  met  a 
comber  which  broke  as  it  neared  us,  and  meet¬ 
ing  our  weather  bow  with  its  broken  crest,  sent 
a  deluge  of  spray  far  over  our  trysail.  The  tide, 
too,  was  running  strong  against  us,  and  the 
whole  question  now  was  whether  she  would  lay 
high  enough  to  keep  it  on  the  lee  bow. 

We  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense  on  this 
point.  The  grand  little  ship  went  out  over  the 
sea  in  magnificent  style.  It  was  amazing  to  look 
out  to  leeward  and  mark  how  rapidly  we  passed 
each  cliff.  In  smooth  water  under  our  present 
sail  we  might  have  been  down  to  our  sheer 
plank,  but  in  that  veritable  vortex  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  Every  now  and  then  the  fore¬ 
sail  would  break  adrift  from  its  lashings,  and  go 
over  the  lee  bow.  To  secure  it  was  a  matter  of 
extreme  danger,  nevertheless  the  crew  (by 
which  is  meant  one  man)  twice  effected  this, 
but  in  the  end  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and 
merely  hauled  taut  the  weather  sheet.  We  just 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  tide  on  the  lee  bow, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Douglas  gradu¬ 
ally  open  up,  while  all  the  time  we  struggled  on 
in  a  perfect  deluge  of  spray.  Just  as  we  eased 
off  for  the  harbor  mouth  we  saw  a  small  yacht 
running  in  for  the  same  haven.  She  proved  to 
be  our  consort  .of  the  night  before,  and  her 
canvas  was  a  close-reefed  trysail  and  foresail. 
She  must  have  been  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
behind  us  when  we  first  sighted  Douglas  Head, 
-"id  probably  altered  her  course  at  the  same 
timp  as  we  did. 

The  weather  had  cleared  now,  but  as  we 
thankfully  let  go  our  anchor  in  the  harbor  the 
gale  still  whistled  as  loudlv  as  ever  in  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  the  various  craft,  and  the  surf  on  the 
rocks  outside  raged  as  fiercely  as  before.  Not 
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a  dry  stitch  in  the  ship,  of  course,  so  we  pas¬ 
sengers,  having  lit  out  pipes,  went  ashore  and 
sought  an  hostelry  at  the  early  hour  of  4:30  a.  m. 
Here  we  went  to  bed  and  slept  till  our  clothes 
were  dried,  awakening  to  find  every  limb  stiff 
with  the  knocking  about  through  which  we  had 
come. 

When,  later  in  the  day,  we  went  aboard  and 
the  skipper  showed  us  two  half-broken  rigging 
screws,  we  realized  the  risk  we  had  run.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  silence  with  which  we  regarded 
those  screws  was  indicative  of  a  feeling  of  true 
thankfulness,  and  that  the  muttered  “By  Jove,” 
was  intended  and  accepted  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  preservation  from  a  danger  as 
great  as  ever  threatened  mariner.- — -The  Yachts¬ 
man. 


Motor  'Boating. 


Sparks. 

Secretary  Morris  M.  Whittaker  has  issued  a 
call  for  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Power  Boat  Association  for  Tuesday,  Nov. 
29,  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  The  business  to 
come  before  the  delegates  is  “to  consider  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  of  the  association’s  formu¬ 
lating  certain  special  limited  classes;  to  also 
consider  certain  changing  of  the  wording  of  the 
by-laws  to  make  these  more  clear  and  concise; 
such  amendment  of  the  racing  rules  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  association’s  cup  races  as  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
present  day;  the  racing  status  of  the  hydro¬ 
plane;  the  publication  of  the  association’s  an¬ 
nual  book,  and  such  other  matters  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subjects  above  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting.” 


The  Portland  Power  Boat  Association  have 
secured  from  ex-Mayor  Baxter  a  twenty-year 
lease  of  the  premises  on  Holyoke  wharf  on 
which  they  are  to  erect  their  new  club  house, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  call  for  tenders  for  the 
building  of  the  same.  It  is  proposed  to  have 
the  club  house  put  up  as  fast  as  possible,  as  the 
committee  in  charge  intended  to  have  it  ready 
for 'occupancy  by  the  middle  of  January.  The 
talk  about  the  formation  of  a  rival  club  to  fol¬ 
low  them  in  the  occupancy  of  the  premises  to 
be  vacated  on  Merrill’s  wharf  is  not  taken, 
seriously  bj*the  officers  of  the  association.  Al¬ 
though  quite  a  percentage  of  the  membership 
was  opposed  to  making  a  change  in  the  location 
now  that  the  move  has  been  decided  on,  the 
best  of  feeling  exists,  and  all  hands  propose 
to  work  together  for  the  interests  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  new  club  house  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  New  England  and  will  be  an  honor  to 
the  club.  The  Bennett  Contracting  Company 
have  started  in  work  on  the  building  of  a  20x7 
foot  slip  which  will  be  located  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Holyoke  wharf,  where  members  can 
haul  up  boats. 


Commodore  PI.  H.  Melville,  who  was  re¬ 
elected  commodore  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of 
America,  is  going  to  England  shortly,  and  he  is 
empowered  by  his  club  to  act  in  the  conference 
to  be  held  about  the  conditions  governing  the 
British  International  trophy.  As  soon  as  the 
deed  of  gift  has  been  reframed,  challenges  will 
come  for  a  race  for  next  summer. 


A  motor  boat  reserve  is  being  organized  by 
members  of  the  Seattle  Y.  C.  According  to  O. 
F.  Ehrman,  of  that  club,  “the  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  club  proposed  to  make  this  a 
nucleus  of  a  volunteer  naval  organization  for 
the  State  of  Washington.  About  sixty  motor 
boats  have  been  listed  by  their  owners  for  this 
reserve.  On  account  of  the  practically  unpro¬ 
tected  condition  of  the  Pacific  Coast  you  can 
readily  see  why  the  people  there  are  deeply 
interested  in  any  project  which  will  add  to  the 
safety  of  the  coast.  Most  of  us  are  rather 
discouraged  over  the  outlook  of  obtaining  ade¬ 
quate  protection  from  a  possible  invasion. 


Whenever  an  effort  is  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  battleships  a  year,  Congress  gets  up 
on  its  hind  legs  and  insists  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger.  It  may  be  true,  but  how 
do  they  know  it.  If  anything  did  happen  we 
would  be  the  ones  to  suffer  most.  But  about 
this  motor  boat  reserve.  The  young  men  of 
the  yacht  clubs  who  own  these  boats  take  a 
great  pride  in  their  seamanship  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  navigation.  In  preparation  for  the 
completion  of  their  present  plans  many  of  them 
insist  on  absolute  military  discipline  on  board 
the  little  vessels.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
club  could  qualify  as  navigators  and  pilots  in 
the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  and  that  is  a  mighty 
big  piece  of  water  let  me  tell  you.” 


ARTHUR  BINNEY 

(Formerly  Stewart  Sc  Binvey) 

Naval  Architect  and  Yacht  Broker 
Mm*h  Building,  Kilby  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Cable  Address:,  4  Designer,”  Boetoi 

COX  STEVENS 
Yacht  Brokers  and  Naval  Architects 

15  William  Street,  -  New  York 

Telephones  1375  and  1376  Broad 

G1ELOW  (Sl  ORR 
Naval  Architects,  Engineers  and  Yacht  Brokers 

Plans,  Specifications  and  Estimates  furnished  for  Constructioo, 
Alteration  and  Repairs.  Large  list  of  Yachts  for  Sale. 
Charter  or  Exchange;  also  Commercial  Vessels. 

52  BROADWAY  Telephone  4673  Broad  NEW  TOM 


New  Motor  Bo&t  Club. 

Those  motor  boat  enthusiasts  of  the  Upper 
Hudson  who  have  long  taken  a  keen  interest 
in  the  sport  have  successfully  organized  a 
motor  boat  club  which  will  have  headquarters 
at  Troy.  This  project  has  been  considered  for 
some  time  and  has  at  last  been  successfully 
carried  out.  It  will  be  not  only  a  club  for 
motor  boat  enthusiasts,  but  canoeists,  too,  have 
identified  with  it.  A  meeting  was  held  last 
week  at  Troy,  at  the  home  of  O.  E.  Bosca.  It 
was  the  charter  meeting  of  the  club  and  sixty- 
three  members  affixed  their  names  to  the 
charter  list,  after  qualifying  by  paying  their  first 
six  months’  dues  in  advance.  The  sum  thus 
secured  is  to  be  used  for  immediate  expenses 
in  the  nature  of  rental  for  the  lot  secured  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-first  street  and  First  avenue, 
grading  the  lot,  putting  in  a  runway  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  erection  of  a  building.  In  order 
that  there  might  be  authority  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  immediate  projects  of  the  club  it 
was  decided  to  choose  a  set  of  officers  to  serve 
until  January,  when  the  constitution  adopted 
provides  that  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan  Orville  E.  Bosca 
was  chosen  commodore,  and  Thomas  Ward, 
Charles  Rich,  Hon.  F.  C.  Filley,  Alfred  Jud¬ 
kins  and  Milford  Baxter  were  selected  as  trus¬ 
tees.  The  other  officers  will  be  chosen  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  club.  Mr.  Pine,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  club,  offered  the  club  the  use  of 
a  building  until  such  time  as  its  own  shall  be 
erected  and  ready  for  occupancy. 

Few  organizations  have  had  a  more  enthusi¬ 
astic  beginning.  Many  of  the  charter  members 
were  present  at  the  gathering  and  all  showed 
a  tendency  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
to  help  along  the  club  toward  a  sound  and  solid 
foundation.  Through  the  revival  of  pleasure 
boating  on  the  upper  Hudson,  brought  about 
largely  by  the  perfection  of  the  gasolene  motor 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  the  style 
of  craft  thus  propelled,  the  need  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  this  nature  has  arisen.  Troy,  up  to 
this  time,  has  had  no  yacht  club  for  a  number 
of  years  and  Waterford  and  Cohoes  are  in  the 
same  pqsition,  while  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  two  hundred  motor  boat  owners 
in  the  section  mentioned,  as  well  as  350  canoe¬ 
ists  and  a  number  of  owners  of  steam  yachts. 
It  is  planned  to  include  Troy,  Cohoes  and 
Waterford  in  the  membership,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  charter  list  includes  the  names  of 
residents  of  all  three  places,  a  majority  being 
owners  of  motor  craft,  several  of  steam  yachts 
and  a  number  of  canoes,  as  well  as  some  who 
are  prospective  boatmen. 

The  matter  of  greatest  interest  to  boatmen 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  the  hauling  out  of 
their  craft  for  the  winter  and  storage  through 
the  cold  season,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  this 
purpose  the  officers  just  chosen  will  direct  their 
first  efforts.  The  lot  has  already  been  graded 
in  preparation  for  the  putting  up  of  boats  and 
the  material  for  a  runway,  together  with  cables, 
blocks  and  drum,  has  been  secured. 

This  out  of  the  way,  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  will  be  preceeded  with.  Cost  figures  have 
already  been  secured  and  tentative  plans  made 
for  a  building  made  in  two  sections,  one  to  be 
of  two  stories  in  height,  with  workshop,  locker 
rooms  and  storage  facilities  on  the  first  floor 
and  club  rooms  on  the  second,  and  the  other 


Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Yaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  _  Cloth,  163 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers,  it  tells  of  sport  with  the 
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Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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of  one  story,  designed  principally  for  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  canoes.  The  building  will  be  placed  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  lot,  fronting  on 
the  river,  and  will  have  a  concrete  foundation. 
The  runway  will  be  placed  at  the  south  side 
of  the  lot,  and  in  the  spring  floats  will  be  placed 
along  the  waterfront. 

Plans  are  on  foot  to  secure  for  the  club  one 
of  the  finest  small  harbors  on  the  whole  river, 
extending  nearly  a  city  block  in  length,  with 
facilities  for  moving  both  small  and  large  craft, 
landing  stages,  etc.  The  club’s  lot  and  building 
will  be  at  the  south  end  of  this  harbor,  which 
is  far  enough  out  of  the  track  of  the  proposed 
channel  of  the  barge  canal  to  allow  boats  to  be 
moored  at  a  considerable  distance  out  in  the 
stream  without  being  in  the  track  of  passing 
craft. 

With  such  an  auspicious  beginning  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  that  the  Troy  Pleasure  Boat 
and  Canoe  Club,  the  title  that  has  been  de¬ 
cided  upon,  will  in  a  short  space  of  time  become 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influeneial  river 
organizations  that  may  be  found  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hudson.  A  number  of  boat 
owners  not  included  in  the  charter  list  have 
signified  their  intention  of  becoming  members 
of  the  club,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  before 
spring  the  present  membership  .will  have  more 
than  doubled. 


Ambrose  Channel  Progress. 

The  Ambrose  Channel  is  now  about  seven- 
eighths  completed.  The  ocean  end  for  two  and 
a  half  miles  is  practically  finished,  creating  a 
channel  1,000  feet  wide  and  40  feet  in  depth 
this  entire  length.  On  the  south  side  of  this  the 
depth  of  water  varies  between  25  and  35  feet 
for  1,000  feet  in  width,  thus  leaving  compara¬ 
tively  little  yet  to  be  done.  In  his  annual  re¬ 
port  issued  recently  Col.  S.  W.  Roessler,  U. 
S.  A.,  reports  that  9,246,401  cubic  yards  of  ma¬ 
terial  have  been  dredged  from  the  channel  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  Of  this  amount  65  per  cent,  was 
sand,  30  per  cent,  mud  and  5  per  cent,  stone 
and  refuse.  With  the  present  progress  of  the 
work  the  engineers  see  no  reason  why  the 
entire  channel  should  not  be  completed  within 
a  year,  and  when  finished  it  will  be  seven  and  a 
half  miles  long,  2,000  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep. 

In  connection  therewith  Bay  Ridge  and  Red 
Hook  Channel  are  being  widened  and  deepened 
and  Governor’s  Island  will  have  been  enlarged 
by  101  acres. 

The  first  appropriation  for  this  work  was 
made  in  1899,  since  which  time  $5,148,510  have 
been  appropriated,  and  Col.  Roessler  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  work  can  be  finished  within 
that  amount.  The  tonnage  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  of  New  York  has  increased  tremendously 
in  the  last  decade,  while  the  tonnage  for  1909 
surpassed  by  far  that  for  any  previous  twelve 
months,  hence  the  inception  ot  this  channel  and 
the  work  of  building  it  did  not  take  place  any 
too  soon. 

While  referring  to  this  big  improvement  and 
the  great  skill  and  energy  shown  in  the  under¬ 
taking  by  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
in  charge,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  hard  work  put  in  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  obtain  the  first  appropriation  for 
this  40-foot  channel  direct  to  sea  by  the  late 
Amos  J.  Cummings  of  the  former  and  William 
P.  Frye  of  the  latter  body,  both  of  whom  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  the  work  they  were 
engaged  in,  although  those  colossal  ships  the 
Mauretania  and  Lusitania  had  not  been  con¬ 
ceived  then  as  far  as  known.  It  required  dili¬ 
gence  and  exhaustive  argument  to  convince 
members  of  Congress  from  the  middle  West 
that  this  large  expenditure  was  necessary. 


Power  Boats  Sold. 

The  power  cruiser  Friendship  VIII.  has 
been  sold  by  Harry  L.  Friend  to  Henry  A. 
Rusch,  of  New  York;  the  power  boat  Jo  Jo 
by  Dr.  John  E.  Eckert  to  William  S.  Jones,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  power  boat  Lena  IV.  by 
the  estate  of  Fred  T.  Clayton  to  E.  H.  Brunett, 
of  Boston,  all  through  the  agency  of  Krogman 
&  Purdy. 


To  Close  Navigation  on  the  Lakes. 

The  season  of  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  to  be  shortened  all  around,  and  now  comes 
the  announcement  from  A.  Johnston,  deputy 
minister  of  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  that  Canadian  aids  to 
navigation  on  the  lakes  will  be  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  by  Dec.  15  and  those  on  Lake  Superior 
five  days  earlier. 

“All  Canadian  lights  and  fog  alarms  in  Lake 
Superior  will  be  kept  in  operation  this  autumn 
until  Dec.  10,  with  the  exception  of  Caribou 
Island,  which  may  not  be  kept  in  operation 
later  than  Dec.  5,  subject  to  weather  conditions, 
or  early  closing  of  navigation,”  says  Mr.  John¬ 
ston’s  announcement.  “Mariners  must  not  rely 
upon  finding  any  of  these  lights  in  operation 
later  than  the  dates  specified  for  closing. 

“All  Canadian  lights  and  fog  alarms  in  Lake 
Huron,  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Lake 
Erie,  Lake  Ontario  and  connecting  waters  will 
be  kept  in  operation  until  Dec.  15,  excepting 
Lonely  Island,  Western  islands  and  Red  Roek 
lights,  in  Georgian  Bay,  which  may  be  closed 
on  Dec.  10,  if  navigation  closes  early. 

“All  Canadian  lights  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  will  be  kept  in  operation  as  long  as 
navigation  is  open,  and  all  gas  buoys  will  be 
kept  at  their  stations  as  long  as  ice  conditions 
admit,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
buoys  before  the  close  of  navigation  spar  mark¬ 
ers  will  be  laid  down  where  possible. 

“Lightkeepers  and  mariners  will  govern 
themselves  accordingly.” 


And  it  Didn't  Matter. 

At  the  first  meal  on  board  the  ocean  liner 
Smythe  was  beginning  to  feel  like  casting  his 
bread  upon  the  waters.  His  friends  had  told 
him  that,  when  he  began  to  feel  that  way,  he 
should  stuff  himself.  He  tackled  a  cutlet  first, 
but  it  didn’t  taste  right.  Fie  observed  to  the 
waiter,  “Waiter,  this  cutlet  isn’t  very  good.” 
The  waiter  looked  at  his  whitening  face,  then 
said,  “Yes,  sir!  but  for  the  length  of  time  you’ll 
’ave  h’it,  h’it  won’t  matter,  sir.”- — Exchange. 


Canoeing . 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Central  Division. — 6119,  Richard  M.  Harris, 
415  East  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  6124,  C. 
Fred  Wolters,  Jr.,  58  Rowley  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Eastern  Division. — 6120,  Dr.  Francis  W.  Pal¬ 
frey,  88  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass;  6121,  Dr. 
John  B.  Hawes,  2d,  295  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass.;  6122,  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  87  Marlborough 
street,  Boston,  Mass.;  6123,  Nathaniel  F.  Ayer, 
518  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

RESIGNATION. 

Central  Division. — 5813,  Charles  A.  Young, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Use  of  the  Jury  Mast. 

“Pop,  tell  me  one  thing?” 

“Yes,  my  son;  what  is  it?” 

“When  they  try  people  at  sea,  do  they  do  it 
before  the  jury  mast?” — Baltimore  American. 


Two  little  girls  saw  the  wide-open  mouth  of 
a  crocodile  in  a  picture  book. 

“Crocodiles  is  awful,”  said  one,  seriously. 
“They  eat  up  little  heathen  babies  what  don’t 
say  their  prayers.  In  my  Sunday  school  we 
give  pennies  to  buy  missionaries  to  go  and 
shoot  them.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 


He — They’re  weighing  the  anchor. 

She — I  don't  blame  them.  The  trades  people 
aren’t  to  be  trusted  nowadays. — Century 
Magazine. 


“I  hear  Jones,  the  sea  captain,  is  in  hard  luck. 
He  married  a  girl  and  she  ran  away  from  him.” 

“Yes,  he  took  her  for  a  mate,  but  she  was  a 
skipper.” — Princeton  Tiger. 


T rapshooting,. 

If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  eighth  annual 
merchandise  handicap.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1.— Rising  Sun  (Md.)  G.  C.  H.  L.  Worth¬ 
ington,  Mgr. 

Dec.  2. — Salem,  N.  J. — Salem  County  R.  and  G.  C. 
H.  W.  Bossier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  8. — Atglen  (Pa.)  G.  C.  ■  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  8-9. — Clinton  (Ont.j  G.  C.  j.  E.  Cantelon,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  31.— Wellington,  Mass.  —  Palefaces  G.  C.  II.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— White  House,  N.  J.— Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  10-13. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 
March  6-11.— New  York  City.— International  trapshooting 
tournament  ..and  sportsman’s  exhibition,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  S.  M.  Van  Allen,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Forest  and  Stream  went  to  press  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  on  account  of  the  requirements  of  the  news  com¬ 
panies,  consequent  to  the  Thanksgiving  season  rush. 

The  Hudson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  will 
arrange  a  handicap  series  of  shoots  in  the  near  future. 
All  shooters  are  welcome  to  join  in  the  monthly  shoots 
of  this  club. 

»S 

Frank  E.  Butler,  of  New  York,  writes  us  as  follows: 
“The  United  Amusement  Co.  have  contracted  for  all 
Annie  Oakley’s  exhibitions  in  1911 — not  more  than  forty 
weeks  nor  less  than  thirty.” 

»? 

A  contest  for  the  Elliott  live-bird  trophy  for  the  ama¬ 
teur  championship  of  the  United  States,  is  fixed  to  take 
place  between  Frank  Beard,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Harry 
Snyder,  of  Kansas  City,  Dec.  8.  Each  man  will  shoot  at 
50  pigeons.  , 

* 

At  the  shoot  of  the  Orange,  N.  J.,  Gun  Club,  Nov.  19, 
R.  D.  Unger  scored  a  leg  on  the  “Spirit”  cup  by  a  score 
of  12  out  of  15  in  a  walking  match,  and  also  was  high  in 
the  50-target  event  with  45  from  scratch.  In  the  event  at 
10  targets,  he  scored  straight  alone. 

The  high  honors  of  Ihe  day  went  to  Ralph  L.  Spotts 
at  the  shoot  of  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  Nov.  20.  He 
was  high  gun  in  the  gun  event,  won  the  200-target  contest 
for  the  Dupont  trophy,  won  leg  on  the  Sauer  gun,  and 
won  two  scratch  events.  J.  C.  Ayer  scored  a  leg  on  the 
November  cup  with  a  full  score  of  25. 

** 

The  Leesport  Gun  Club  held  a  live-bird  shoot  on  Nov. 
19,  on  its  grounds  at  Reading,  Pa.,  with  the  following 
results:  Ten  birds:  Fred  Wertz  7,  Roerich  7,  Wolf  7, 
Frank  Wertz  10,  Ball  6,  Prutzman  7,  Coldren  7,  Adams  9, 
Lee  Wertz  8,  Reifsnyder  6,  Lutz  8,  D.  Hill  7,  Reisman  7. 
Ten  birds:  Fred  Wertz  6,  Roerich  8,  Wolf  9,  Frank 
Wertz  6,  Ball  5,  Prutzman  6,  Coldren  10,  Adams  10,  Lee 
Wertz  8,  Reifsnyder  6,  Lutz  6,  D.  Hill  6,  Reisman  7. 

« 

The  Crystal  Lake  Gun  Club  has  sent  out  invitations  to 
shooters  to  attend  the  Kentucky  State  live-bird  cham¬ 
pionship  shoot,  at  Ryland,  Ky.,  Dec.  7  and  8.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  as  follows:  First  day — Event  No.  1,  15  birds, 
handicap,  class  shooting,  40,  30,  20,  and  10  per  cent, 
entrance  $7.50.  Event  No.  2,  15  birds  (the  Kentucky 
Handicap),  high  guns,  40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent.,  trophy 
to  winner,  entrance  $10.  Second  Day— Event  No.  1,  5 
birds,  30yds.  rise,  entrance  $3.  Event  No.  2,  25  birds, 
the  Kentucky  Slate  championship,  30yds.  rise,  cham¬ 
pionship  trophy  to  the  winner,  class  shooting,  30, 
25,  20,  and  15  per  cent.,  with  10  per  cent,  to  the 
club  toward  trophy,  entrance  $16.25.  Handicaps  26  to 
34yds.  Shooting  will  begin  at  9:15  A.  M.  sharp.  Han¬ 
dicap  committee  to  be  selected  on  the  grounds.  Cincin¬ 
nati  headquarters  for  shooters,  Lackman  Hotel.  Shells 
in  all  standard  loads  can  be  had  on  the  grounds.  Take 
train  at  Fourth  street  depot.  Fourth  and  Smith  streets, 
at  8:15  A.  M.  Dinner  will  be  served  at  the  club  house 
each  day.  John  A.  Payne  is  Chairman.  R.  H.  West,  Jr., 
Secretary,  1414  First  National  Bank  Building,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O.  Bernard  Waters. 
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W.  H.  HEER 

Winner  of  High  Professional  Average 

FOR  SEASON  OF  19X0 

97.75% 

Highest  Percentage  ever  made  in  one  year. 

HE  SHOT 


This  is  the  first  year  that  competitors  for  high  professional  average 
have  been  compelled  to  compete  with  other  contestants  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  tournaments  held  by  the  Interstate  Association. 

Three  of  the  four  High  Professional  Averages  of  the  year  were  won  by  shooters 

using  U  M  C  Steel  Lined  Shells — two  of  these  shooters  used  Remington  Guns: 

W.  H.  Heer,  score  .9775,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  gun. 

George  L.  Lyon,  score  .9665,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  and  Remington  Pump  Gun. 

Lester  German,  score  .9648,  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Most  Sensational  Shooting  Match  of  Season,  Shot  at  Post  Series. 

One  Shooting  Match — won  by  L.  S.  German,  score  234-250,  using  UMC  Arrow  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

All  First  Places  in  Amateur  Events  in  the  Post  Series 'were  won  by  shooters  of 


STEEL  LINED  SHELLS 


UMC  shells  in  the  guns  of  amateurs  have  won  every  Interstate  Handicap  for  two  years,  definitely  proving  that 
UMC  Arrow  and  Nitro  Club  Shells  are  different  and  superior  to  other  makes — U  M  C  are  the  only  American 
made  shells  improved  with  a  steel  lining. 

High  Amateurs  at  Single  Targets, 

First  4  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

Eight  out  of  the  nine  first  amateurs  on  single  targets  shot  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Double  Targets, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

High  Amateurs  at  Singles  and  Doubles, 

First  3  places  won  by  shooters  using  UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells. 

UMC  Steel  Lined  Shells  in  Remington  Guns  of  professionals  as  well  as  amateurs  stand  first  in  the  Interstate 
Handicap  Events  for  1910. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  record  making  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 
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Crescent  Athletic  Club. 

Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  Nov.  39. — There  was  close  competi¬ 
tion,  ties  occurring  in  nearly  every  event.  A  stiff  wind 
was  something  of  a  obstacle  to  easy  scoring  yet  the 
scores  as  a  whole  were  excellent.  President  Chas.  J. 
McDermott  donated  a  large  turkey  as  a  prize,  with  the 
condition  that  the  winner  was  to  invite  the  other  contest¬ 
ants  of  the  event  to  the  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  which 
the  bird  was  to  be  the  main  dish.  Of  the  ten  contestants, 
C  A.  Lockwood  and  G.  Felix  tied  on  48.  A  toss  of  a 
coin  determined  the  winner,  Lockwood  taking  the  22Tb. 
prize. 

In  the  team  contest  Lockwood  and  Hyatt  were  high 
with  43.  Vanderveer  and  Lockwood  tied  on  24  for  the 
Stake  trophy,  the  former  winning  in  the  shoot-off.  Hyatt 
and  Peabody  tied  on  24  for  the  monthly  cup,  and  t  an¬ 
derveer  and  James  made  a  like  score  for  the  Lockwood 
trophy.  \  anderveer  won  in  the  shoot-off". 

Lockwood  and  Hyatt  made  full  scores  for  the  James 
trophy,  Lockwood  scoring  25  in  the  shoot-off  to  Hyatt’s 
19.  The  scores  follow : 


Trophy  shoot. 

25  targets 

H. 

T. 

II. 

T. 

T  F  Tames . 

....  3 

24 

M  Stiner . 

.  1 

19 

F  S  Ilvatt . 

....  4 

2b 

T  P  Fairchild . 

..  2 

18 

G  Brower  . 

....  3 

25 

1  H  Vanderveer... 

.  1 

17 

F  B  Stephenson. 

....  0 

23 

A  E  Ilendricks. . . 

2 

16 

C  A  Lockwood.., 

....  3 

20 

J  R  Elliott . 

.  0 

20 

L  C  Hopkins . 

....  4 

20 

Shoot-off : 

F  S  Hyatt . . 

....  4 

25 

G  Brower  . 

,.  3 

22 

Trophy  shoot,  : 

25  targ 

els, 

handicap : 

1  F  lames . 

....  4 

24 

F  P  Hyatt . . 

..  4 

18 

F  B  Stephenson. 

....  0 

22 

M  Stiner  . 

.  1 

18 

J  H  Vanderveer. 

. . . .  1 

20 

what  the  angle,  with  marvelous  regularity.  Tom  Tansey 
was  second  high  gun  with  34,  made  in  almost  faultless 
style,  and  Perry  smashed  26  before  he  let  one  get  away 
from  him.  The  scores: 

Events:  12  3  4 

Anderson  .  31  34  8  0 

Wiley  .  33  28  5  0 

Findley  .  33  35  2  1 

Wentz  .  29  36  5  1 

Searfoss  .  24  28  3  9 

Griffith  .  35  34  5  44 

Severn  . .  37  35  5  2 

Sidebotham  .  26  32  4  0 

Tansey  .  36  37  3  34 

Davis  .  31  28  4  t> 

Perry  . • .  30  3'2  6  26 

Pratt  . .' .  25  31  5  1 

Firth  .  27  33  4  0 

Walter  Dalton  .  27  33  3  12 

Moore  .  22  24  3  0 

McCarty  .  37  38  10  1 

Ringgold  .  34  31  ..  8 

Harkins  .  28  35  3  0 

Wm  Dalton  .  35  29  5  3 

Cooper  .  34  32  6  6 

Roatche  . 29 . 

Slear  . , .  35  34  8  2 

Landis  .  29  38  7  .. 

Crothers  .  33  8  1 

L  M  Ewell .  21  5  0 

A  T  Ewell .  28  1  0 


Team  race,  25  targets,  handicap: 

C.  A.  Lockwood  (4)  and  F.  S.  Hyatt  (4)  43.  , 

J.  IT.  \  anderveer  (1)  and  A.  E.  Hendrickson  (2)  41. 
J.  F.  James  (3)  and  F.  B.  Stephenson  (0)  37. 

J.  P.  Fairchild  (2)  and  G.  Brower  (3)  33. 

Stake  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 


T  II  Vanderveer. . . .  1  24 

C  A  Lockwood .  4  24 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  22 

A  E  Hendrickson...  2  21 


L  C  ‘ Hopkins .  6  21 

W  W  Peabody .  1  19 

J  F  James .  3  18 

G  Brower  .  3  18 


New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Travers  Island,  N.  V..  Nov.  19. — The  five  events  were 
well  filled  with  contestants.  Dr.  De  Wolfe  tcok  the  leg 
on  the  Haslin  cup  and  on  the  monthly  scratch  cup. 
G.  L.  Bready  and  T.  Lenane,  Jr.,  tied  on  23  for  the 
Monthly  cup,  the  former  winning  the  leg  in  the  shoot-off, 
23  to  22.  A.  E.  Rannev  scored  25  for  the  club  cup,  of 
which  5  were  an  allowance,  and  he  also,  tied  on  25  with 
G.  W.  Kuchler  for  the  Schauffler  trophy,  winning  in  the 
shoot-off  by  22  to  19.  The  scores: 

Haslin  cup,  handicap,  25  targets: 


F  B  Stephenson .  0  21  J  P  Fairchild .  2  17 


H.  T. 


M  Stiner 
Shoot-off : 

J  II  Vanderveer. . . .  1 


1  21  L  C  Hopkins .  0  23 


23 


C  A  Lockwood .  4  22 


Monthly  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 


F  S  Hyatt .  4  24 

W  W  Peabody .  1  24 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  23 

M  Stiner  .  1  23 

C  A  Lockwood .  4  21 

J  H  Vanderveer. . . 

Lockwood  trophy 
J  H  Vanderveer. . . 

J  F  James . 

F  S  Hyatt . 


L  C  Hopkins .  4  19 

J  P  Fairchild .  2  19 

J  F  James .  3  17 

A  E  Hendrickson..  2  17 


Dr  De  Wolfe .  3  25 

G  J  Corbett .  1  24 

T  Lenane.  Jr .  3  23 

J  A  Morrison .  2  23 

j  M  Tones .  5  21 

P  R  Robinson .  4  21 

G  M  Thomson .  2  21 

J  G  Batterson .  1  21 

November  cup,  handicap,  25  targets 


Shoot-off : 

J  H  Vanderveer 
Trophy  shoot, 

C  A  Lockwood .  4 

F  B  Stephenson.... 

T  II  Vanderveer.... 


A  E  Hendrickson... 
G  Felix  . 


G  Felix  . 

C  A  Lockwood .  4  48  W 

G  W  Brower .  3  47  L 

J  P  Fairchild .  2  45  F 

A  E  Hendrickson...  2  44 

James  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 


4 

21 

G  W  Brower . 

.  3 

14 

G 

L  Bread v . 

2 

23 

Dr  De  Wolfe.. . 

1 

20 

*1  A  K  Elliott _ 

.  0 

23 

T 

Lenane,  Tr . 

3 

23 

Dr  Cobden . 

25 

targets,  handicap: 

G 

W  Kuchler . 

1 

22 

T  A  Morrison . 

1 

24 

A  E  Hendrickson.. 

9, 

22 

G 

A  Wilson . 

2 

21 

T  G  Batterson . 

3 

24 

W  W  Peabody . 

.  1 

21 

C 

W  Billings . 

i 

21 

G  M  1  homson . 

4 

23 

C,  Felix  . 

2 

21 

G 

T  Corbett . 

1 

21 

T  M  Tones . 

0 

23 

L  C  Hopkins . 

.  6 

19 

P 

R  Robinson . 

4 

21 

H  A  Sullivan . 

1 

22 

I  P  Fairchild . 

2 

16 

A  E  Ranney . 

5 

21 

Shoot-off : 

1 

25 

1  F  Tames . 

.  3 

24 

G 

1.  Bready . 

1 

23 

T  Lenane,  Jr . 

targets, 

handicap : 

Club  cup,  handicap. 

25 

targets : 

4 

25 

F  S  Hyatt . 

.  4 

IS 

A 

E  Ranney . 

5 

25 

G  T  Corbett . 

0 

23 

G  W  Brower . 

.  -3 

17 

G 

I.  Bready . 

1 

23 

P  R  Robinson . 

1 

22 

T  F  Tames . 

.  3 

15 

T 

Lenane,  Tr . 

3 

23 

1  A  Morrison . 

i 

20 

1  P  Fairchild . 

2 

15 

D 

r  De  Wolfe . 

2 

23 

Dr  Cobden  . 

2 

19 

L  C  Hopkins . 

.  4 

13 

G 

A  Wilson . 

2 

22 

T  G  Batterson . 

2 

IS 

C 

W  Billings . 

1 

22 

H  A  Sullivan . 

turkev. 

50  targets,  handicap: 

G 

M  Thomson . 

2 

22 

T  M  Jones . 

2 

48 

F  B  Stephenson.... 

2 

42 

G 

W  Kuchler . 

1 

W  Peabody .  1 

C  Hopkins .  6 

S  Hyatt .  4 


43 

41 

38 


F  S  Hyatt .  4  25 

C  A  Lockwood .  4  25 

W  W  Peabody .  1  24 

M  Stiner  .  1  23 

G  W  Brower .  3  ?.2 

G  Felix  .  2  21 

Shoot-off : 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  19 


J  H  Vanderveer. . 
F  B  Stephenson.. 

J  P  Fairchild . 

A  E  Hendrickson 

L  C  Hopkins . 

*J  A  R  Elliott _ 


1  21 
0  20 


20 

20 

19 


Schauffler  trophy,  25 

A  E  Ranney .  4 

G  W  Ku elder .  1 

G  J  Corbett .  1 

T  Lenane,  Tr .  3 

C  W  Billings .  I 

G  M  Thomson .  2 

G  A  Wilson .  2 

J  A  Morrison .  2 

Shoot-off : 


targets,  handicap: 

25  Dr  Cobden  . 

25  Dr  De  Wolfe.... 

24  PR  Robinson .  4 

23  J  G  Batterson.... 

23  II  A  Sullivan.... 

23  J  M  Jones .  5 

22  G  L  Bready . 

22 


C  A  Lockwood .  4  25 


Highland  Gun  Club. 

Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  Nov.  19. — The  club’s  annual  poultry 
shoot  drew  a  good  field  of  shooters  to  contest  for  the 
toothsome  prizes.  The  events  were  handicaps.  The 
handicaps  were  secret,  so  that  the  winners  were  unknown 
till  the  competition  was  concluded. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  40  target  events,  one  at 
5  pairs  and  a  miss-and-out.  In  the  first  event  in  Class 
A,  “Butch”  Landis  won  a  tuVkeyj  William  B.  Severn  a 
goose  and  George  S.  McCarty  a  pair  of  chickens.  The 
Class  B  winners  were  Jesse  Griffith,  a  turkey;  Slear,  a 
goose,  and  William  Dalton,  a  pair  of  fowls,  and  in 
Class  C,  Capt.  Perry  won  the  gobbler,  Roatche,  the 
goose,  and  Firth  the  chickens. 

In  the  second  event  McCarty  won  a  turkey  in  Class  A, 
Tom  Tansey  a  goose,  and  Butch  Landis  a  pair  of 
chickens.  Lindley  was  the  turkey  winner  in  Class  B, 
Slear  got  another  goose  and  Griffith  a  couple  of  chick¬ 
ens,  while  in  Class  C,  Walter  Dalton  nailed  a  turkey,  the 
goose  going  to  Firth,  and  the  fowls  to  Perry. 

There  was  only  one  prize  in  the  event  at  -5  doubles, 
and  though  a  big  field  shot  for  the  gobbler,  it  was  won 
by  George  McCarty,  who'  broke  straight.  The  miss-and- 
out  was  one  of  the  real  features  of  the  day,  and  furnished 
plenty  of  amusement.  Jesse  Griffith  captured  the  turkey 
by  breaking  44  without  a  miss;  remarkable  shooting, 
considering  everything.  Some  of  Griffith’s  shots  were 
particularly  fine,  and  though  almost  frozen  from  his  long 
stand  before  the  traps,  he  broke  his  targets,  no  matter 


A  E  Ranney . 

..  4  22 

G  W  Kuchler., 

Monthly  scratch 

cup,  25  tar 

gets: 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  23 

II  A  Sullivan... 

G  A  Wilson . 

22 

T  INI  Tones . 

G  T  Corbett . 

.  22 

C  W.  Billings... 

T  G  Batterson . 

.  21 

P  R  Robinson. 

1  A  Morrison . 

.  20 

G  L  Bready _ 

T  Lenane.  Tr . 

.  20 

G  M  Thomson. 

A  E  Rannev _ _ 

.  20 

Dr  Cobden  .... 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  19 

19 

18 

18 

17 

17 

15 


Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  19. — There  were  fifteen  contestants 
in  the  club  event,  of  whom  Turner  scored  alone  the 
possible  25,  of  which  6  were  allowance.  Clegg  was  a 
close  second  with  24.  The  club  holds  its  regular  month¬ 
ly  prize  shoot  on  Saturday  of  this  week.  Competition  is 
open  to  all.  Club  shoot.  25  targets,  resulted  as  follows: 


Soley,  1 19 


Knipe,  16  .  0  13 

Turner,  17  .  6 


11. 

T. 

H. 

T. 

3 

20 

Ely,  16  . 

....  0 

13 

2 

20 

Clegg.  IS  . 

....  3 

24 

4 

19 

Rob  nson,  16  - 

. . . .  0 

3 

22 

Kinchmer,  17  _ 

....  5 

i9 

4 

15 

Hall,  17  . 

....  5 

IS 

6 

16 

Richards,  16  . 

....  0 

17 

0 

13 

Gideon,  17  . . 

....  4 

22 

6 

25 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


L&rchmenl  Y.  C. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  -20. — The  competition  was 
keen,  and  the  weather  conditions  were  favorable.  Ralph 
L.  Spotts  distinguished  hirnseif  by  taking  the  chief 
honors  of  the  day.  He  won  the  first  prize  of  the  season 
as  high  gun  with  a  score  of  119,  the  10-  and  5-target 
scratch  events,  and  the  leg  for  the  Sauer  gun.  He  also 
won  the  200-target  match,  his  score  being  186. 

1.  C.  Ayer  was  the  runner  up  with  183.  He,  with  a 
full  score  of  25,  won  the  leg  for  the  November  cup  from 
scratch  Stuart  Scott,  with  a  handicap  of  1,  captured  a 
25-target  trophy.  The  leg  for  the  accumulation  cup  was 
won  by  E.  A.  Wilson  with  a  full  secre  of  25.  In  a  special 
25-target  match  J.  G.  Bready  was  high  gun  with  24  tar¬ 
gets  broken.  The  summary : 


High  gun  event; 

won  by 

Spotts: 

1  C  Ayer . 

....  110 

S  Scjtt  . 

.  114 

T  G  Batterson . 

....  101 

G  1  Bready . 

.  85 

K  R  Hooker . 

....  Ill 

1  Henry.  . 

.  110 

E  A  Wilson . 

....  110 

R  \.  Spotts . 

.  110 

W  E  Bemis . 

....  94 

L  C  Dailey. . 

.  79 

2d  Leg.  Total. 


Match  for  Du  Pont  trophy,  200  targets;  won  by  R.  L. 
Spotts : 

1st  Le 

J  C  Ayer  . 

S  Scott  . 

J  Henry  . 

R  L  Spotts . 

Twenty-five  target  handicap,  for  Sauer  gun;  won  by 
R.  L.  Spotts. 


91 

92 

183 

90 

92 

182 

90 

89 

179 

91 

95 

186 

T  C  Ayer  .  21 

T  G  Batterson .  16 

II  R  Hooker .  24 

E  A  Wilson .  22 

W  E  Bemis .  21 

S  Scott  .  21 


J  Henry  .  25 

R  L  Spotts .  25 

L  C  Dailey .  21 

W  B  Short .  23 

G  J  Bready .  17 


Twenty-five  targets,  handicap,  leg  for  November  cup; 

24' 
23 


H.  T. 

II  A  Sullivan .  5  21 

G  A  Wilson .  2  20 

G  L  Bready .  2  20 

G  W  Kuchler .  1  20 

A  E  Ranney.. .  5  20 

C  W  Billings .  1  IS 

Dr  Cobden .  0  15 


won  by  J.  C.  Ayer: 

T  C  Ayer . 

.  25 

I  Henry  . 

T  G  Batterson . 

.  25 

R  1.  Spotts . 

E  A  Wilson . 

.  25  . 

Short  . 

L  C  Dailey . 

9  ) 

T  G  Bready . 

W  E  Bemis . 

22 

K  R  Hooker . 

.  94 

Twenty-five  targets. 

handicap:  won  by  S.  Scott: 

T  C  Ayer  . 

.  23 

R  L  Spotts  . 

T  G  Batterson . 

.  20 

1  R  Collins . 

F  A  Wilson  . 

.  24  . 

Short  . 

I,  C  Dallev . 

.  25 

G  T  Bready . 

W  E  Bemis . 

.  21 

II  R  Hooker . 

S  Scott  . 

.  25 

Lenane  . 

241 
25 
22 

24 
22 

25 
22 
25 
17 

Henry  .  23  A  B  Alley .  17 


2  20 


1  17 


5  16 


19 

17 


Montclair  Gun  Club. 

Montclair,  N,  J.,  Nov.  19. — The  Montclair  Gun  Club 
ran  off  their  opening  shoot  on  the  new  grounds  at  Mont¬ 
clair  Heights  to-day,  nine  members  participating.  Event 
2,  25  targets,  handicap,  the  trophy  shoot  of  the  day,  was 
tied  for  by  Messrs.  Bush,  Todd  and  Boxall — Boxall  win¬ 
ning  out  in  the  shoot-off.  The  best  score  was  made  by 
P.  L.  Coffin,  who  broke  50  targets  in  practice. 

The  new  grounds  are  very  much  more  accessible  than 
those  occupied  by  the  club  for  the  past  four  years,  being 
within  four  minutes’  walk  of  tile  trolley  line  or  seven 
minutes  from  the  Montclair  Heights  Station  of  the  Erie 
Railroad.  The  grounds  may  be  reached  as  follows: 
Valley  Road  trolleys  to  terminus  at  Normal  avenue,  walk 
north  on  Valley  Road  about  600ft.,  turn  to  right  at  first 
street — Woodlawn  avenue,  east  600ft.  and  then  north 
about  the  same  distance,  four  minutes’  walk;  or  Green¬ 
wood  Lake  R.R.  to  Montclair  Heights,  walk  east  on 
Normal  avenue  to,  Valley  road,  then  north  on  Valley 


0 

21 

Events : 

1 

2 

3 

2 

20 

Targets: 

25 

II.  25 

H.  25 

25 

4 

20 

T  C  Atwater  . 

.  IS 

4  21 

..  16 

1 

IS 

W  T  Berg  . 

.  13 

7  14 

5 

18 

G  W  Boxall . 

.  18 

3  25 

4  25 

5 

17 

C  L  Bush . 

.  16 

4  25 

4  18 

1 

15 

Ph  L  Coffin . 

22 

2  22 

0  25 

25 

Ed  Winslow  . 

.  14 

6  23 

lohn  Todd  . 

12  25 

10  22 

1 

19 

Floyd  Gould  . 

.  10 

Benj  Hurd  . 

.  3 

i2  2i 

Downs  Tournament. 

Downs,  Ilans.,  Nov.  15. — A  very  few  shot  through  the 
program.  Nothing  remarkable  in  the  way  of  high  scores 
was  made.  Totals  follow: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

M  Howe  .  50  30 

B  R  Allen .  85  74 

H  M  Shone .  50  20 

H  S  White .  30  20 

G  II  De  Bey...  50  4'0 

W  W  Miller _ -  70  56 

W  II  Sides  .  70  55 

T  McFarland  ...  50  41 

C  II  Dibble .  50  39 

R  Walker  .  50  35 

W  Anderson  . .  115  89 

A  Niles  .  45  29 


Shot  at.  Broke 

I  E  Pettet .  135  118 

W  H  Charles...  135 

H  Marlin  .  90 

P  Cotton  .  65 

V  Christ  .  120 

R  R  Mills .  85 

W  Warner  .  70 

L  Cotton  50 

W  H  Rankin...  70 
Geo  Hobbie  ....  65 

E  T  Gibbs .  85 

C  Judson  . 120 

Professionals; 

D  D  Gross . 135 

T  S  Jackson .  135 

Fd  O’Brien  ....  135 


108 

65 

49 
94 
56 
53 
39 

50 
50 
70 

103 

126 

113 

129 


J  Gillespie  . 135 

Geo  Lewis  .  135 


118 

121 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  20. — Owing  to  a  number  of 
our  club  members  being  away  on  their  annual  hunting 
trips,  the  attendance  this  morning  at  the  bi-monthly  club 
shoot  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  as  only  eleven  shoot¬ 
ers  took  part  in  the  day’s  program.  The  weather  con- 
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■ditions  for  trapshooting  were  almost  ideal,  the  light 
being  good,  with  very  little  wind  to  affect  the  flight  of 
"the  targets,  but  the  traps  being  keyed  up  to  throw  the 
targets  about  65yds.,  played  havoc  with  the  scores  in 
■general. 

Billy  O’Brien  and  Lou  Schorty  divided  high  gun 
honors  for  the  day  with  81  per  cent.,  while  D.  D.  Engle 
:gave  them  a  good  race  for  the  honor,  but  failed  by  one 
point,  and  finished  with  an  average  of  80. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  club  members  that  have  not  at¬ 
tended  the  club  shoots  very  regularly  in  the  past  few 
months,  we  wish  to  announce  that  we  are  about  to  start 
■a  series  of  prize  shoots,  and  would  earnestly  request  their 
attendance  at  our  next  shoot  on  Dec.  4,  so  that  we  can 
arrange  their  handicaps  for  the  coming  series. 

Everybody  that  can  handle  a  gun  is  welcome  to  shoot 
along  with  us,  and  if  they  care  to  become  members  of 


the  Hudson  Gun  Club,  the  secretary 
job  to  accept  their  application. 

will  be 

right 

on 

the 

Events: 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Targets: 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

W  O’Brien  . 

19 

22 

22 

21 

23 

17 

D  D  Engle . 

19 

24 

21 

16 

21 

T  H  Williams . 

19 

16 

16 

14 

16 

Dr  Roller  . 

8 

10 

10 

11 

9 

L  Schorty  . 

21 

24 

19 

20 

18 

20 

W  Raymond  . 

13 

14 

18 

17 

J  De  Freitas  . 

16 

15 

14 

16 

it 

}  Pape  . 

IS 

15 

10 

14 

T  H  Kelly . 

15 

IS 

18 

19 

J  Whitley  . 

17 

18 

16 

IS 

W  Emmons  . 

18 

19 

20 

i? 

The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 

OF  THE  SHAPE  AND  DIMENSIONS  OF  GUN-STOCKS. 

There  is  no  definite  authority  for  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  gun-stocks,  and  the  dimensions  and  shape  of  this  part 
of  the  gun  have  given  rise  to  more  frequent  discussion 
among  gun-makers  and  sportsmen  than  anything  else 
connected  with  shooting. 

The  measures  of  the  gun-stock  include  the  bend,  length 
and  cast-off.  These  are  of  great  importance  to  the  user 
of  the  gun,  and  must  suit  his  particular  method  of 
handling  the  gun,  as  well  as  the  stock  being  of  such 
dimensions  as  the  shooter’s  build — i.  e .,  length  of  arm, 
breadth  of  chest,  etc. — may  determine. 

The  measures  of  the  gun-stock  may  be  ascertained  as 
follows : 

Take  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron,  with  a  perfectly  straight 
edge,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  from  the  sight  on  the 
muzzle  to  the  extremity  of  the  butt;  lay  this  straight¬ 
edge  along  the  rib,  and  measure  the  distance  to  heel 
and  to  comb.  This  is  the  bend.  The  lengths 
required,  will  be  from  the  center  of  the  fore  or  right- 
hand  trigger  to  the  heel,  center  and  toe  respectively, 
and  the  depth  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  The  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  hand  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  string 
round  it  immediately  behind  the  trigger-guard,  and  meas¬ 
uring  the  string.  In  taking  the  length,  measure  to  the 
extreme  length,  and  not  to  the  edge  of  the  heel-plate. 
The  dimensions  given  below  are  in  due  proportion,  and 
as  usually  made  for  English  and  American  sportsmen 
respectively. 

Cast-off  is  the  amount  the  stock  is  thrown  out  of  truth 
with  the  barrels  in  a  lateral  direction.  Most  gun-stocks 
are  twisted  over— that  is,  the  toe  of  the  butt  is  more 
“cast-off”  than  the  heel— the  usual  “cast-off”  is  3-16  for 
heel  and  %  for  toe. 

Balance. — This  is  always  to  be  measured  from  the 
breech-ends  of  the  barrels.  It  is  best  to  balance  the 
gun  on  thin  string. 

A  12-bore  with  30in.  barrels,  weighing  71bs.  or  over, 
should  balance  at  about  3in.  from  the  breech;  if  with 
27in.  or  28in.  barrels  and  5%lbs.  to  61bs.,  about  2%in. 
from  the  breech  would  be  considered  a  good  balance. 

The  measures  of  the  English  gun-stock  are  the  dimen¬ 
sions  usually  adhered  to  by  gun-makers  in  this  country, 
and  guns  so  built  are  found  to  suit  quite  80  per  cent,  of 
British  sportsmen. 

Americans  use  guns  with  stocks  much  more  crooked, 
as,  when  shooting,  they  keep  the  head  erect,  and  many 
English  colonists  follow  this  rule,  the  crooked  gun-stock 
being  quite  common  in  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

The  lengths  of  the  gun-stock  from  fore-trigger  to  toe 
and  heel  will  regulate  the  angle  of  the  butt,  and  the  cast¬ 
off  will  throw  the  butt  over  a  little,  so  that  unless  the 
butt  were  rounded  or  chamfered,  its  edge  only  would 
touch  against  the  shoulder.  The  amount  of  chamfer  re¬ 
quired  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  “cast-off”  and 
the  build  of  the  person  for  whom  the  gun  is  intended. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Carver  always  shot  with  a  heel-plate,  not  only 
much  hollowed — i.  e .,  very  much  shorter  to  center  than 
to  extremities — but  also  chamfered  so  as  to  fit  squarely 
against  the  muscles  of  his  shoulder.  Many  shooters  will 
find  it  more  comfortable  to  shoot  with  a  gun  having  the 
butt  so  rounded,  or  sloped,  than  with  the  usual  butt, 
which  is  of  equal  length  to  either  edge. 

Guns  with  stocks  from  14in.  to  14%in.  long,  measuring 
from  the  fore-trigger  to  the  center  of  heel-plate  and  the 
regular  “cast-off”  (3-16in.  at  heel  and  %in.  at  toe),  will 
be  found  in  most  gun-makers’  shops.  A  sportsman 
above  the  average  height  should  take  a  gun-stock  longer 
than  usual,  and  also  one  slightly  more  bent.  The  long- 
cst  stock  the  author  has  made  is  17in.,  the  greatest  bend 
4/4ln.,  and  the  straightest,  a  stock  “set  up”  above  the 
level  of  the  rib.  It  rarely  happens  that  stocks  shorter 
than  13%in.  are  required.  A  shooter  with  sloping  shoul¬ 
ders  will  find  that  a  stock  about  2%in.  bend  at  heel  and 
l%in.  at  comb  will  probably  suit  him  best. 

The  gun-stock  must  be  so  fashioned  that  the  heel-plate 
shall  be  at  right  angle,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  barrels,  and 
the  gun  will  stand  with  the  barrels  almost  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  Some,  however,  prefer  that  the  gun  when  stood 
upright  shall  be  such  that  the  sight  and  the  center  of 
the  butt  shall  be  in  a  plumbdine. 

A  thin  man  requires  but  little  cast-off  to  his  gun,  while 
a  stout  man  with  broad  shoulders  may  need  a  gun  much 
cast  off. 

The  pistol-hand  gun-stock  is  the  common  form  through- 
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.401  CALIBER 

Model  1910  Self-Loading  Rifle 

This  repeater,  which  is  the  latest  Winchester  product, 
has  speed  and  power  plus.  It's  speedy  because,  being 
reloaded  by  the  recoil  of  the  fired  cartridge,  it  can  be  shot 
as  fast  as  the  trigger  can  be  pulled.  It’s  powerful  because 
it  handles  a  cartridge  of  the  most  modern  type  —  one  that 
strikes  a  blow  of  2038  foot  pounds.  The  knock-down, 
shocking  power  of  this  cartridge,  with  its  heavy  bullet  of 
large  diameter,  driven  with  high  velocity,  is  tremendous; 
and  the  combination  of  such  power  with  the  rapidity  of 
fire  which  this  rifle  is  capable  of,  makes  it  unusually 
desirable  for  hunting  the  biggest  of  big  game.  There 
is  no  rifle  made  which  will  deliver  five  as  powerful 
blows  in  as  few  seconds  as  the  Winchester  Model  1910. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one,  or 
send  for  circular  fully  describing  this  riSe. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.t 
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out  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  is  also  widely 
used  by  the  sportsmen  of  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Among  English  sportsmen  the  use  of  the  pistol-grip 
is  confined  chiefly  to  double  rifles  and  large  bore  guns; 
it  permits  of  a  firmer  grip  than  the  straight  hand  stock, 
but  is  not  so  convenient  for  pulling  the  left  trigger  in 
quick  succession  to  the  right.  With  the  straight  grip 
the  hand  may  slide  backward,  but  with  the  pistol-grip  it 
is  necessary  to  bend  the  trigger  finger  more  to  fire  the 
second  barrel  rapidly.  Some  sportsmen,  whether  using 
straight  or  pistol-hand  stocks,  find  it  more  convenient  to 
pull  the  near  trigger  first  and  move  the  hand  forward  to 
fire  a  rapid  second. 

There  are  other  shapes  of  stocks,  with  which  many 
sportsmen  are  acquainted,  but  to  others  they  will  be 
novel,  and  offer  certain  advantages.  First,  there  is  the 
horn  grip  guard,  equivalent  to  the  scroll  guard  of  the 
old-fashioned  English  rifle.  This  guard  is  supposed  to 
allow  a  better  and  firmer  grip  of  the  gun  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  right  hand — the  same  advantage  as 
claimed  for  the  pistol-hand  stock,  and  it  moreover  pre¬ 
vents  the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  from  being 
bruised  by  the  back  of  the  trigger-guard. 


The  horn  guard  is  much  used  by  some  Continental 
sportsmen,  and  the  German  gun-makers  particularly  fash¬ 
ion  it  into  an  ornamental  fitting  for  either  the  shotgun 
or  rifle.  Another  Continental  form  is  the  shield  guard, 
or  horn  before  guard.  W’ith  this  style  of  stock,  the  gun 
is  grasped  just  in  front  of  the  trigger-guard  by  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  the  palm  of  the  left  hand 
and  the  remaining  fingers  being  firmly  pressed  against 
the  guard.  This  style  of  holding  the  gun  is  not  to  be 
commended,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  fine 
shots  are  to  be  found  who  never  hold  their  gun  differ¬ 
ently. 

The  rational  gun-stock  was  introduced  by  the  author 
some  time  ago,  and  it  embodies  qualities  long  sought  in 
pistol-grip  guns,  and  the  undeniable  advantage  of  the 
straight  stock. 

In  this  stock  there  is  more  than  the  usual  bend  at  the 
bump  or  heel,  and  that  the  comb  is  not  straight,  but 
arched  slightly;  and  as  the  cheek  touches  the  stock  about 
midway  between  the  heel  and  the  thumb,  it  is  there,  and 
there  only,  that  the  stock  need  be  straight. 

With  the  usual  English  gun-stock,  put  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  will  be  found  that  about  one-quarter  of  the  butt 
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projects  above,  and  has  no  bearing  against  the  shoulder. 
This  leaves  the  sharp  narrow  toe  to  steady  the  gun  and 
to  take  the  recoil.  With  the  rational  stock,  the  face  of 
the  shooter  will  be  resting  upon  the  stock  when  the  bump 
or  heel  has  reached  a  level  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  whole 
of  the  butt  will  find  a  bearing  in  the  hollow  of  the  shoot¬ 
er’s  shoulder.  The  bend  of  the  gun  will,  with  the 
rational  stock,  be  about  2%in.  at  heel,  l%in.  at  comb 
and  l%in.  midway  between  heel  and  comb. 

In  the  gun  with  the  cheek-piece  the  cast-off  of  the  gun 
is  almost,  and  frequently  quite,  annulled  by  the  projec¬ 
tion  on  the  left  side  of  the  stock,  called  the  cheek-piece. 
— From  the  Ninth  Edition  of  “The  Gun  and  Its  Devel¬ 
opment,  by  W.  W.  Greener. 


Blue  Ribbon  Gun  Club. 

Concordia,  Kans.,  Nov.  16. — Mr.  D.  D.  Gross  was 
high  professional  with  97  out  of  100.  Caldwell  was  high 
amateur  with  98. 

Visiting  professionals  were  D.  D.  Gross,  Ed.  O’Brien, 
Geo.  Lewis,  J.  S.  Jackson  and  John  Gillespie. 

Visiting  amateurs  were  Henry  Rider,  of  Belleville;  Mr. 
Knight,  of  Herington;  I.  Mackey,  of  Everett,  Wash., 
and  Sam  Trost,  of  Huscher.  Following  were  the  scores 
made: 


Events : 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Shot 

Targets: 

15  15  15  15  20  20 

at. 

Broke. 

Caldwell  . 

.  15  14  15  15  20  19 

100 

98 

Myers  . 

.  15  15  14  14  20  IS 

100 

96 

Clark  . 

.  13  14  14  15  19  20 

100 

95 

Rider  . 

. . 15  11  15  13  18  20 

100 

92 

Snyder  . 

.  14  11  15  13  19  19 

100 

91 

De  Graff  . 

.  14  14  13  12  17  17 

100 

87 

Trost  . 

. 13  13  13  14  18  15 

100 

86 

Empson  . 

.  14  13  13  14  15  15 

100 

84 

Phillips  . 

.  15  10  11  12  18  17 

100 

83 

Mackey  . 

.  11  14  . .  11  19  17 

S5 

72 

Barton  . 

.  14  14  14  ..  .. 

45 

42 

Largent  . 

. 10  12  12  . .  . . 

45 

34 

Birch  . 

. 10  12  12  . .  . . 

45 

34 

Knight  . 

. 16 

20 

16 

Professionals: 
Gross  . . 

.  15  15  15  12  20  20 

100 

97 

O'Brien  . 

.  15  14  15  12  20  20 

100 

96 

Lewis  . 

.  15  15  11  15  20  19 

100 

95 

Jackson  . 

.  13  13  15  12  18  19 

100 

90 

Gillespie  . 

.  11  15  13  15  17  19 

100 

90 

The  Yale  University  Gun  Club. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  14. — On  Saturday,  Nov.  5, 
over  the  home  traps,  the  Yale  GunClub  defeated  Prince¬ 
ton  and  the  University^  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  100-target 
race  for  the  intercollegiate  championship.  Yale’s  score 
of  445  exceeds  the  previous  record  by  6  targets,  making 
the  team  a  record-breaker  as  well  as  championship  winner. 
Almost  perfect  weather  conditions  prevailed,  and  were  in 
large  measure  responsible  for  the  scores.  The  individual 
honors  were  won  by  George  E.  Dimock,  whose  total  of 
94  also  establishes  a  record,  exceeding  that  made  by 


Wight,  of  Princeton,  last  spring,  by  2  targets. 

The  scores 

follow : 

Yale. 

Dimock  . 

23 

23 

24 

24—94 

Morrison  . 

23 

22 

22 

23—90 

E  H  Thompson . 

24 

20 

23 

22—89 

B  C  Thompson . 

24 

20 

24 

21—89 

S  Biddle  . 

24 

20 

21 

18—83—445 

Princeton. 

C  Biddle  . 

21 

22 

22 

23—88 

Este  . 

17 

20 

24 

20—81 

White  . . 

20 

19 

20 

18—77 

Caesar  . '. . 

15 

14 

17 

13-59 

Dresser  . 

22 

20 

21 

22—85—390 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Helbert  . 

18 

21 

23 

24—86 

Lewis  . 

19 

14 

16 

17—66 

Dixon  . 

16 

18 

19 

19—72 

Scott  . 

18 

21 

21 

17—77 

Davis  . 

15 

17 

23 

21—76—377 

Utica  Tournament. 


Utica,  O.,  Nov.  9-10. — There  was  a  light  attendance  at 
the  two  days’  tournament  of  this  club.  .  There  was  a  cold 
wind  and  rain  and  snow,  hard  weather  conditions: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

_ _ A _  _ A _ 

f  f  \ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


F  Kingsbury  . . . 

.  180 

144 

ISO 

151 

Wm  Webster  . . . . 

.  180 

157 

T  E  Cain . 

.  180 

152 

180 

if>8 

Dr  Edwards  . 

.  180 

165 

180 

167 

C  Coburn  . 

.  ISO 

152 

180 

163 

L  Bottenfield  . . . . 

.  180 

144 

Lon  Fisher  .... 

.  180 

139 

180 

139 

F  Wince  . 

.  180 

140 

180 

147 

A  O  Garrison.... 

.  180 

99 

180 

123 

C  J  Mowry . 

.  180 

158 

180 

161 

F  A  Hulshizer... 

.  180 

154 

180 

136 

H  C  Oden . 

.  180 

121 

ISO 

132 

Roy  Smith  . 

.  165 

109 

Professionals: 

C  A  Young . 

.  180 

152 

180 

172 

T  Barstow . 

123 

180 

128 

International 

Trapshooting 

Tournament 

and 

Sportsmen’s  Exhibition. 

New  York,  Nov.  15. — The  Sportsman’s  Show  is  to 
take  place  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  March  6,  1911.  The  main  features  are  to  be 
indoor  trap  and  rifle  shooting  tournaments  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  sporting  goods  that  pertain  to  such  sports 
only. 

Programs  and  particulars  from  S.  M.  Van  Allen, 
Metropolitan  Life  Building,  New  York  City. 


Marine  and  Field  Club. 

Bath  Beach,  L.  I.,  Nov.  19. — There  were  six  contest¬ 
ants  at  the  club  shoot  to-day.  The  scores  were  rather 
poor,  all  things  considered,  95  out  of  150,  made  by  J.  H. 
Emanuel,  Jr.,  was  high.  Each  event  was  at  25  targets. 
Scores . 

C  D  Sayre . 11  8  11  7  15  11  14  . .  77 

P  E  Chase .  12  15  11  11  12  13  10  . .  84 

C  M  Camp .  11  12  9  14  12  11  7  ..  76 

J  H  Emanuel,  Jr . 12  18  15  14  18  17  . .  ..  94 

P  R  Towne .  4  11  8  13  13  8  . .  . .  57 


' 'Rifle  'Range  and  Gallery . 


National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

To  Our  Civilian  Rifle  Clubs — Indoor  League,  Season 
of  1910-11.- — In  reply  to  the  circular  letter  of  Oct.  20 
from  this  office  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  conditions  to 
govern  this  winter’s  indoor  rifle  shooting  league,  replies 
were  received  from  twenty-seven  clubs.  These  replies, 
tabulated,  represent  the  following  expressions  of  opinion: 


In  favor  of  retaining  the  conditions  of  1909 .  5 

In  favor  of  using  strictly  military  rifles .  5 

In  favor  of  not  using  telescopes .  7 

Total  not  in  favor  of  using  telescopes . 15 

In  favor  of  using  telescopes .  6 

In  favor  of  any  sight,  not  telescopic,  on  the  stock....  1 


In  regard  to  the  number  on  a  team,  expressions  differ. 
Three  or  four  voted  for  ten  about  the  same  number  for 
eight,  and  the  balance  for  five.  A  good  suggestion  was 
received  from  the  Tacoma  Club,  that  of  allowing  ten 
members  to  shoot  and  counting  the  best  five  scores. 
This  we  have  decided  to  do.  The  number  shooting  will 
be  restricted  to  ten,  but  any  number  from  five  to  ten 
may  shoot.  It  is  thought  that  this  may  be  instrumental 
in  keeping  a  larger  number  of  club  members  interested 
in  the  work. 

The  following  will  be  the  conditions  to  govern  the 
shooting  in  the  1910-11  Indoor  League  matches,  and  will 
not  be  changed  or  deviated  from  in  any  respect.  Clubs 
entering  the  League  v/ill  therefore  bind  themselves  to 
strictly  adhere  to  these  rules: 

CONDITIONS,  LEAGUE  SHOOT  OF  I9IO-II. 

Team. — Any  number  of  men  up  to  ten.  The  five  best 
scores  to  count  for  the  team. 

Distance. — Seventy-five  feet. 

Number  of  Shots. — Twenty  each  man.  Four  targets  to 
be  used;  five  shots  on  each  target. 

Target.- — The  N.  R.  A.  official  gallery  target  (1  to  10 
count).  Forty  official  targets  will  be  furnished  free  by 
the  N.  R.  A.  for  each  match.  These  targets  will  be 
marked  for  identification,  and  no  other  targets  will  be 
received  for  record.  These  targets  will  be  sent  to  the 
N.  R.  A.  judge  and  will  be  retained  under  his  control 
before  and  after  the  shooting. 

Position. — Prone.  No  part  of  extended  arm  to  touch 
the  ground  except  the  elbow.  No  artificial  support  to 
any  part  of  the  rifle  except  the  sling. 

Rifle. — Any  ,22cal.,  weighing  not  over  lOlbs. 

Ammunition. — Any. 

Sights.— Any,  in  front  of  the  firing  pin  and  not  con¬ 
taining  glass.  Telescopes  not  allowed. 

Trigger  Pull. — Not  less  than  31bs. 

Time  allowance.— Five  minutes  will  be  allowed  for  each 
string  of  five  shots. 

Preliminary  Practice.-^-No  member  of  the  team  to  fire 
more  than  five  shots  preliminary  to  firing  his  scores  in 
the  match  on  the  night  of  the  contests. 

Judges. — The  judge  appointed  by  the  N.  R.  A.  or  his 
representative  will  act  as  executive  officer  at  each  con¬ 
test.  He  will  see  that  all  conditions  are  lived  up  to, 
weigh  the  rifles,  test  the  trigger-pull  and  measure  the 
range.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  five  shots, 
no  more  or  no  less,  are  fired  on  each  target.  He  will 
certify  to  the  scores  and  take  charge  of  the  official  targets 
before  and  after  the  contest,  and  forward  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  each  match. 

Matches,  When  Shot. — All  official  targets  for  each 

match  are  stamped  “For  the  week  ending  - .” 

The  scores  may  be  shot  any  time  during  the  week  for 
which  the  targets  are  stamped,  providing  the  results  of 
the  shoot  are  in  the  office  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion  by  not  later  than  Friday  night  of  each  week.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  so  that  they  can  be  compiled  and 
given  to  the  press  associations  on  Saturday.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  Arms  and  the  Man  whereby 
the  results  can  be  telegraphed  in  at  “night  press  rate” 
(which  must  be  prepaid).  If  no  scores  are  received  up 
to  Friday  night  of  each  week  from  clubs  competing  in 
the  League,  they  will  receive  a  zero  for  that  week’s  shoot. 
Scores  published  in  the  daily  papers  compiled  from 
advance  information  will  be  unofficial.  Bulletins  ot 
official  scores  will  be  furnished  to  shooting  periodicals 
weekly. 

The  schedule  for  the  season’s  shooting  will  be  made 
up  on  Monday,  Dec.  5,  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of 
entries  received  in  the  office  up  to  that  date,  and  the 
first  match  will  be  shot  the  week  ending  Dec.  24. 

To  make  conditions  to  suit  even  a  majority  of  civilian 
rifle  clubs  in  this  country  is  almost  impossible,  and  to 
those  clubs  that  are  not  in  accord  with  conditions  finally 
drawn  up,  we  would  state  that,  first  and  foremost,  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  is  to  promote  military  rifle  shooting  and  make 
our  citizens  familiar  with  the  military  arm,  so  that  they 
will  be  efficient  volunteers  in  case  this  country  is  forced 
into  war. 

Pursuing  our  work  along  these  lines  we  believe  that  in 
all  matches  the  strictly  military  rifle  should  be  used,  but 
as  the  time  is  not.  yet  ripe  to  enforce  such  rules,  we 
have  met  the  sporting  rifle  shooters  half  way.  Some  of 
the  clubs  requested  permission  to  use  the  military  rifle 
with  reduced  ammunition  in  these  matches.  Our  reply 
to  this  is  that  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  allow  a 


,30cal.  bullet  in  competition  with  the  .22,  as  the  in¬ 
creased  diameter  of  the  bullet  would  naturally  favor  a 
higher  count. 

Set  triggers  and  sights  on  the  stock  are  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  valus  as  aids  to  marksmanship,  either  military  or 
sporting,  and  nothing  would  be  accomplished  by  adopting 
either.  The  telescope  has  its  value  for  indoor  work,  but 
was  objected  to  by  most  of  the  clubs  on  the  score  of 
extra  expense. 

Targets  such  as  are  used  in  the  league  matches  may 
be  secured  from  the  National  Rifle  Association  at  a  cost 
of  $2.50  per  thousand  and  in  lots  of  one  thousand  or 
more. 

Members  of  the  American  international  small-bore  team 
that  won  the  match  last  spring  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  medals  are  on  the  way  from  England  for  them. 
The  trophy  itself  has  not  yet  been  received  from  the 
maker. 

In  the  letter  from  the  miniature  rifle  clubs  of  Great 
Britain  notifying  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  of  this  fact,  nothing  was  said  about  another 
match  in  1911. 

Albert  S.  Jones,  Sec’y. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19. — The  following  scores 
were  made  at  Greenville,  N.  J.,  on  the  Standard  American 
target  at  50yds.  The  weather  conditions  were  fair,  al¬ 
though  rather  cold.  Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan  (.38  target  re¬ 
volver),  85,  87,  S3,  84,  86;  F.  N.  Sanborn  (.22  pistol),  89, 
85,  83,  88,  81,  88,  85,  82,  S3,  90;  H.  A.  Reid  (.38  target 
revolver),  76,  81,  65,  87,  71;  A.  A.  Leach,  Jr.  (.22  pistol), 
76,  79,  75,  SO,  73,  75,  82,  71,  70,  70;  A.  P.  Lane  (.22  pistol), 
88,  91,  90,  80,  90;  .38  military,  slow  fire,  44,  43,  39;  rapid 
fire,  31,  35,  41;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.  (.38  military,  slow  fire), 
44,  46,  44,  41,  43,  43,  41,  37,  4'3,  45;  rapid  fire,  15,  26,  18,  24, 
23,  26,  28,  44,  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Among  the  fur  buyers  advertising  with  us  this  season 
is  the  firm  of  Weil  Bros.  &  Co.,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
who  have  been  in  business  for  nearly  forty  years.  They 
have  issued  a  new  price  list  and  other  literature,  free  on 
application,,  and  are  offering  special  prizes  to  hunters  and 
trappers. 

Schoverlihg,  Daly  &  Gales,  302-304  Broadway,  New 
York,  have  issued  a  list  of  odd  guns  and  discontinued 
models  of  Sauer  guns,  which,  with  their  320-page  cat¬ 
alogue  of  firearms  and  sporting  goods,  they  will  send  to 
all  applicants. 


RESTOCKING  OUR  FORESTS. 

Some  of  the  very  noblest  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  America  and  the  Americans  come 
from  London;  from  lofty  principles  to  clothes 
and  tobacco,  they  are  well  stocked,  in  England, 
with  commodities  for  the  American  market. 

The  latest  offering,  says  the  Evening  Sun,  is 
an  idea  for  the  restocking  of  American  forests 
with  wild  animals  threatened  with  extinction, 
for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen  and  the  firearms 
trade,  and  incidentally  to  dispel  the  idea,  now 
gaining  ground  so  fast  in  Europe,  that  all 
America  is  becoming  civilized  to  the  point  of 
etiolation,  and  thereby  to  attract  the  presence 
and  purses  of  hunting  parties  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Since,  as  they  say,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  “buffalo,  antelope,  deer,  grizzly  bears,  elk 
and  other  wild  animals  are  rapidly  being  ex¬ 
terminated,”  it  is  planned  to  distribute  these  and 
some  other  animals  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
American  continent  through  the  United  States 
and  South  America,  according  to  the  climate. 
The  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  our  greatest 
living  lion  hunter  is  said  to  have  been  promised, 
and  the  scheme  is  now  in  the  process  of  “warm¬ 
ing  up”  by  judicious  advertising. 

A  splendid  idea,  of  course.  There  are  still 
several  hundred  acres  of  forest  in  various  parts 
of  this  great  country  not  immediately  required 
for  the  uses  of  the  lumber  and  paper  trades, 
which  ought  to  be  utilized  as  game  preserves. 
And  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  timber  land  al¬ 
ready  bespoken  might  be  leased,  for  a  short 
term,  and  thus  our — or  somebody’s — forests 
could  be  made  to  earn  their  upkeep  while  they 
wait  for  the  sawmill  and  the  pulp  machine. 

Especially  attractive  is  the  idea  of  importing 
alien  animals,  like  the  rhinoceros,  the  dik-dik, 
or  any  of  the  varieties  of  big  cats,  to  enliven 
the  pleasures  of  a  shooting  party  in  our  glori¬ 
ous  American  autumn.  Surely  a  land  which 
holds  out  its  arms  to  every  strange  kind  of 
human  being  under  Heaven  ought  to  be  broad¬ 
ly  zoolophilous  enough  to  welcome  the  wildest 
animals  from  every  clime,  even  to  the  great 
man-eating  flea  of  Sicily. 
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ARE  you  A  GUNNER? 

Do  you  love  to  follow  your  dog  afield;  to  plough  through  swamp  or  to  toil 
along  over  rough  hillsides  listening  for  the  whistle  of  the  fall  woodcock 
or  the  roar  of  the  ruffed  grouse;  to  look  for  chickens  in  the  corn  or  for 
quail  on  the  stubble ;  to  call  the  lordly  wild  turkey  to  your  blind ,  or  follow 
him  mile  after  mile  in  a  tracking  snow?  If  any  of  these  things  mean 
much  to  you ,  you  should  have  this  new  book . 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting 

By  George  "Bird  Grinnell 

Under  this  title  we  shall  publish,  about  ^December  ist,  a  companion 
volume  to  “American  Duck  Shooting.”  It  deals  with  the  birds  followed 
with  dog  and  gun  by  the  upland  shooter,  and  describes  the  habits  of  the 
woodcock,  snipe,  all  the  North  American  quail,  all  the  grouse,  and  the  wild 
turkeys.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  upland  shooting  in  America  as  this 
field  has  never  before  been  covered,  and  is  useful  and  interesting  to  every 
resident  of  North  America  who  uses  the  shotgun.  A  vast  fund  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  novel  to  most  sportsmen  has  been  brought  together  in 
the  book.  It  is  in  three  parts. 

PART  I.  Describes  in  detail  the  ways  of  life  of  all  the  American  Game  Birds;  woodcock,  snipe,  bobwhite.  mountain 
quail,  California  quail,  Gambel’s  quail,  scaled  quail  and  Mearn’s  quail;  dusky  grouse,  Franklin’s  grouse,  Canada 
grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  all  the  ptarmigan,  pinnated  grouse,  sharp  tail  grouse  and  sage  grouse,  and  the  wild  turkeys. 

PART  II.  Is  devoted  to  upland  shooting.  Here  are  described  at  length  and  in  detail  all  the  various  methods  of  tak- 
t  ing  all  the  birds  mentioned  above,  and  the  various  aids  to  shooting,  such  as  guns  and  loads,  dogs  and  clothing. 

PART  III.  Deals  with  the  shooting  of  the  past  and  future;  tells  of  the  efforts  to  introduce  foreign  and  native  game 
birds  to  restock  our  covers,  and  of  the  successful  attempts  by  Dr.  Clifton  F.  Hodge  to  rear  in  captivity  the  ruffed 
grouse  and  bobwhite. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated.  There  are  colored  plates  of 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  quail,  made  by  America’s  greatest  bird  painter, 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  and  48  other  full  page  plates,  most  of  them  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  showing  portraits  of  different  species  of  birds  and  interest¬ 
ing  shooting  scenes.  In  the  text  are  a  number  of  useful  and  interesting 
line  cuts.  Everyone  who  delights  in  the  outdoor  life  and  rejoices  in  tramp¬ 
ing  the  fields  and  woods  with  dog  and  gun  should  possess  this  handsome 
volume,  which  speaks  the  final  word  on  upland  shooting  as  its  predecessor 
in  this  field  did  on  wildfowl  shooting. 

Cloth.  About  575  pages.  Price  $5.50  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Mmm  Factory  Loa.ds 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 

The  Hunting  Season  is  again  with  us,  and  the  sportsmen  seeking  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  ammunition  must  inevitably  choose  PETERS  FACTORY  LOADS  —  the  kind 
that  have  surpassed  all  amateur  trap-shooting  records. 

Do  not  be  deceived  nor  accept  a  substitute.  PETERS  SHELLS  will  kill  deader,  further 
and  oftener  than  any  others.  You  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it — just  try  them. 

If  you  are  already  a  user  of  PETERS,  you  do  not  need  this  advice — the  chances  are 
1000  to  1  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Remember  the  first  requisite — PETERS  SHELLS.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  standard  make  of  gun. 
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VALUE  OF  BIRDS  TO  GARDENERS. 

J.  Simpson,  of  St.  John’s  Nurseries,  Chelms¬ 
ford.  in  a  lecture  to  the  Ipswich  Gardeners’  As¬ 
sociation,  cited  some  remarkable  facts  relating 
to  birds  and  their  effect  on  farms  and  gardens. 

Jackdaws,  he  said,  were  of  special  utility,  one 
that  was  shot  this  year  having  been  found  to 
have  no  fewer  than  thirteen  wireworms  and  four 
chafer  grubs  in  its  mouth.  A  barn  owl  he  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Examination  in  relation  to  a  pair  of  owls  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  997 
field  voles,  726  mice,  469  cockchafers,  205  rats 
and  97  sparrows,  beside  a  number  of  frogs,  etc. 
F.  Woolnough,  curator  at  Ipswich  Museum,  re¬ 
plying  to  one  member  who  said  he  had  a  row 
of  plum  trees  that  was  absolutely  ruined  each 
year  by  bullfinches  until  he  had  to  cut  down  the 
trees,  stated  that  in  March  he  examined  the 
crops  of  thirteen  bullfinches  and  in  twelve  cases 
the  contents  consisted '  entirely  of  insects  and 
only  one  had  traces  of  buds. 

He  believed  blackbirds  and  thrushes  thor¬ 
oughly  earned  the  toll  they  took  of  fruit  by  the 
way  they  helped  the  gardener  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  blackheaded  gull  he  had  found  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  birds  in  England,  as 
it  was  especially  fond  of  “leather  jackets,”  a 
most  injurious  insect  with  a  life  of  four  years 
as  a  root-eating  larva  before  it  became  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  a  cockchafer. — London  Stand¬ 
ard. 


ONE  WAY  TO  SETTLE  IT. 

Deer  have  become  so  plentiful  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts  that  an  open  season  has 
been  declared  covering  the  six  days  from  Nov. 
21  to  26  inclusive;  and  it  is  said  that  the  farmers 
are  preparing  to  remain  indoors  during  that 
week  as  a  precaution  against  the  reckless  and 
unskilled  hunters  who  will  fill  the  woods  at 
that  time. 

The  Denver  Republican  says  that  one  would 
suppose  that  an  open  season  for  deer  would 
hardly  be  demanded  in  so  densely  populated  a 
State  as  Massachusetts  and  in  so  old  a  part  of 
the  country.  But  it  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  for  many  years  deer  shooting  in  that 
State  has  been  prohibited.  The  result  has  been 


that  the  animals  have  become  a  nuisance,  de¬ 
stroying  much  of  the  crops  grown  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  western  part  of  the  State.  In  fact, 
so  great  has  been  this  damage  that  the  State 
has  made  provision  for  reimbursing  the  farmers 
for  losses  caused  by  deer. 

It  is  probable  that  following  this  year  the 
prohibition  upon  killing  deer  will  be  continued 
without  intermission  for  a  long  time,  for  in  six 
days  the  hundreds  of  hunters  who  will  fill  the 
woods  will  kill  enough  deer  to  do  away  with 
all  complaints  on  account  of  damage  to  crops. 


TRUE  NATURE  STUDY. 

I  confess  that  this  short  cut  to  animal  psy¬ 
chology  through  the  laboratory  interests  me 
very  little,  says  John  Burroughs  in  McClure’s. 
Laboratory  experiments  can  lead  to  little  more 
than  negative  results.  They  prove  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  does  not  know  and  can  not  do  under  arti¬ 
ficial  conditions,  but  do  they  show  what  it  does 
know  and  can  do  under  natural  conditions? 

I  grant  that  you  can  prove  in  your  labora¬ 
tories  that  animals  do  not  reason — that  they 
have  nothing  like  our  mental  processes.  But 
the  observer  in  the  field  and  woods,  if  he  ex¬ 
ercise  any  reason  of  his  own,  knows  this.  We 
see  that  the  caged  bird  or  the  caged  beast  does 
not  reason,  because  no  strength  of  bar  or  wall 
can  convince  it  that  it  cannot  escape.  It  cannot 
be  convinced,  because  it  has  no  faculties  that 
are  influenced  by  evidence.  It  continues  to 
struggle  and  to  dash  itself  against  the  bars,  not 
until  it  is  convinced,  but  until  it  is  exhausted. 
Then,  slowly,  a  new  habit  is  formed — the  cage 
habit,  the  habit  of  submission  to  bars  or  tethers. 
Its  inherited  habits  give  place  to  acquired 
habits.  When  we  train  an  animal  to  do  certain 
“stunts,”  we  do  not  teach  it  or  enlighten  it,  in 
any  proper  sense,  but  we  compel  it  to  form  new 
habits.  We  work  with  the  animal  until  it  goes 
through  its  little  trick  in  the  same  automatic 
manner  in  which  its  natural  instincts  were  wont 
to  work. 

I  do  not  care  to  know  how  a  laboratory  coon 
gets  his  food  out  of  a  box  that  is  locked;  but 
I  should  like  to  know  why  he  always  goes 
through  the  motion  of  washing  his  food  before 
eating  it,  rubbing  it  in  the  sand  or  sawdust  or 


strips  of  his  cage,  if  no  water  is  handy.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  he  is  fond  of  shellfish, 
and  how  he  secured  them,  since  he  is  in  no 
sense  an  aquatic  animal.  In  the  laboratory  you 
may  easily  learn  how  a  mink  or  a  weasel  kills 
a  chicken  or  a  rat;  but  how  does  it  capture  a 
rabbit  by  fair  running  in  the  woods  or  fields, 
since  the  rabbit  is  so  much  more  fleet  of  foot? 
In  the  laboratory  you  might  see  a  blacksnake 
capture  a  frog  or  a  mouse;  but  how  does  it 
capture  the  wild  bird  or  the  red  squirrel  in 
the  woods?  It  is  this  interplay  of  wild  life,  the 
relations  of  one  animal  with  another,  and  how 
each  species  meets  and  solves  its  own  life  prob¬ 
lems,  that  interests  us  and  can  afford  us  the 
real  key  to  animal  behavior. 


MAKING  A  GUN  STOCK. 

In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  a 
very  fine  table'made  of  a  good  many  thousands 
of  small  pieces  of  wood.  It  is  a  work  of  fine 
art  in  woodcraft  and  always  attracts  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  visitors. 

“How  in  the  world  was  that  ever  made?”  said 
one  visitor  the  other  day. 

“That  isn’t  hard  to  make,”  said  Tom  Botkin, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  "That’s  easy.  It 
is  like  a  story  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s  and 
the  gun  stock  he  made.  A  party  of  these  men 
were  out  hunting,  and  this  man  broke  his  gun 
stock  in  some  way  or  other.  It  was  just  about 
nightfall  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  he  was  very  anxious  to  do  some  shoot¬ 
ing  early  the  next  morning,  he  decided  to  fix 
up  his  shooting  iron.  Finding  a  walnut  fence 
rail,  he  set  to  work.  His  only  tools  were  an 
ax  and  a  big  pocket  knife.  All  night  long  he 
labored  vigorously  at  his  task,  and  by  morning 
the  gun  stock  was  finished  and  back  in  place 
and  worked  like  a  charm. 

“How  did  you  do  it?”  asked  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  greatly  surprised. 

“Very  easy,”  was  this  old  hunter’s  reply. 
“No  trouble  at  all.  Just  get  a  piece  of  wood 
about  the  size  and  kind  that  you  want  and  then 
whittle  away  all  that  you  want  whittled  away. 
When  you  have  all  the  wood  cut  off  that  you 
don’t  want  you  have  a  gun  stock.” — Kansas 
City  Journal. 
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WOMEN  AND  BIG-GAME  SHOOTING. 


The  Duchess  of  Aosta’s  expedition  to  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  is  not  her  first  experience  of  big- 
game  shooting.  She  was  in  Africa  two  years 
ago  on  the  same  quest,  and  there  is  a  picture 
in  existence  representing  her  standing  beside  a 
large  dead  zebra,  a  trophy  of  her  gun.  It  is 
not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  real 
dangers  and  hardships  of  this  form  of  sport 
that  the  number  of  women  who  have  taken  it 
up  seriously  should  be  few. 

The  Duchess  of  Aosta,  however,  has  trained 
herself  from  childhood  in  all  kinds  of  open  air 
sport.  When  her  parents,  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  de  Paris,  lived  at  Stowe  she  hunted  with 
enthusiasm,  but  unlike  her  mother  she  did  not 
care  much  for  covert  shooting.  She  shares  to 
the  full  her  husband’s  knowledge  and  love  of 
horses  and  she  was  one  of  the  first  ladies  of 
rank  to  take  up  aeronautics. 

The  Duchess  of  Connaught  bagged  a  large 
rhinoceros  this  summer  during  the  Duke’s 
sporting  expedition  to  East  Africa,  but  the 
Duchess  of  Aosta  is,  we  believe,  the  only  prin¬ 
cess  who  has  had  much  experience  of  big-game 
shooting. 

Lady  Delamere,  who  is  on  her  way  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  Lord  and  Lady 
Enniskillen,  has  become  under  her  husband’s 
tuition  a  notable  big-game  shot.  She  spent  her 
honeymoon  in  East  Africa,  where  Lord  Dela¬ 
mere  has  practically  made  his  home  near 
Nairobi,  cultivating  sugar  and  cotton  on  a  large 
scale.  Although  the  equator  runs  through  his 
estate,  yet  as  it  lies  7,000  feet  above  the  sea 
the  climate  is  delightful,  as  Mr.  Churchill,  who 
has  stayed  there,  can  testify. 

Lady  Minto  is,  however,  probably  the  most 
distinguished  big-game  shot  among  English 
sportswomen.  In  the  first  year  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  viceroyalty  Lady  Minto  and  her 
daughter,  Lady  Eileen  Elliot,  each  got  a  black 
buck  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Maharajah  of  Kik- 
anir.  A  year  later  Her  Excellency  took  her 
share  of  the  shooting  during  the  viceregal  visit 
to  Kashmir,  killing  seven  out  of  the  thirty-six 
black  bears  secured  by  the  party.  On  a  subse¬ 
quent  visit  to  Bikanir  Lady  Eileen  Elliot  got 
her  first  tiger. — London  Times. 


REST  FOR  HORSE’S  FEET. 

Every  farm  horse  should  if  possible  be 
allowed  to  go  without  his  shoes  at  least  two  or 
three  months  every  year.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  shoe  a  horse  on  the  farm  unless 
he  is  to  .go  on  the  hard  roads  or  work  on  the 
hard  soil,  where  he  is  required  to  do  much 
heavy  pulling.  Without  shoes  a  horse’s  hoof 
will  grow  out,  regain  its  natural  shape,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  changed  by  continuous 
shoeing. 

Many  city  horses  with  hoofs  bound  and 
cracked  and  otherwise  injured  have  been  taken 
to  a  farm,  their  shoes  pulled  off  and  turned  out 
to  pasture  and  thoroughly  cured  within  six 
months.  In  fact  the  farmers  around  the  large 
cities -used  to  find  in  this  class  of  animal  a 
cheap  supply,  many  of  which  turned  out  to  be 
first  class  horses  showing  that  all  that  was 
needed  was  rest  on  Mother  Earth  without  their 
shoes. — Horseman. 


HYPNOTIZING  LOBSTERS. 

Here  is  a  curious  and  little  known  experi¬ 
ment  that  can  be  made  with  live  lobsters.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  stand  a  lobster  up  “on 
end"  unless  it  is  first  put  to  sleep. 

This  is  done  by  slowly  stroking  its  tail  down¬ 
ward  with  the  hand  two  or  three  times,  when 
the  fish  is  at  once  thrown  into  a  state  of  coma, 
or  deep  sleep,  and  remains  in  that  position, 
without  a  movement  of  any  kind,  for  about  ten 
.minutes.  Even  its  eyes  are  fixed,  and  it  has 
every  appearance  of  being  dead. 

Another  curious  thing  is  that  when  one 
lobster  wakes  up  the  noise  it  makes  in  falling 
down  rouses  all  the  others;  and  the  effect  of 
one  or  more  waking  up  is  very  strange. — 
Strand. 


BULK  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


LIGHT  RECOIL 
HIGH  VELOCITY 

THE  TOWVE'R  FOR  YOUR  GAME  LOADS 


NOW’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

TO  BUY  A  GOOD  GUN  CHEAP 

OUR  NOVEMBER  LIST  OF  ODD  AND  SECOND¬ 
HAND  GUNS  IS  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  ::  :: 

Never  before  have  we  made  such  sweeping  reductions.  After  one  of  our  busiest  months  wTe 
have  gone  through  our  stock  and  picked  out  all  Traveler’s  Samples,  Shop-worn  and  Second¬ 
hand  guns  (taken  in  trade)  as  well  as  discontinued  models,  and  marked  them  down  to 
prices  before  unheard  of. 

We  are  sure  that  you  will  find  some  excellent  values  in  this  list. 

If  interested,  WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  OR  CALL  ON  US  AT  ONCE. 

Schoveding  Daly  &  Gale^ 


302-304  Broadway 


New  York  City 


The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS 


N.  R. 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 

DAVIS  (Si  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Two  Clean  Kills 


You  know  Drant — shy  wanderers  of  the  lonely 
coasts — no  wild  fowl  so  bashful  about  coming  to 
decoys,  none  so  hard  to  lure  within  range. 

Fifty  yards  is  close  range  for  brant.  And  to 
kill  at  that  distance  your  gun  must  shoot  harder 
than  the  average. 

Lefever  guns  shoot  a  whole  lot  harder  than 
the  average.  That  is  why  the  man  who  swings 
his  Lefever  on  a  rearing  pair  of  brants  does  not 
question  the  result.  He  knows  it — two  clean  kills. 

The  reason  Lefever  guns  kill  clean  and  sure  and 
far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

But  that  is  only  one  of  19  exclusive  advantages 

Lefever  Shot  Guns 

have  over  other  makes. 

The  New  Lefever  Gun  Book  tells  all  the 
things  you  surely  should  know  before  you  buy  a  gun. 
LEFEVER  ARMS  CO.,  Z7  Maltbie  Street, 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts, 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.50. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown ;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyack;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 
John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 
With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
vcrT.  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  specie*  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
«se*.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 


Dependable  in  the  long 
and  the  difficult  shots 

The  complete  burning  of  the 
powder  develops  very  high 
velocity.  The  shot  is  not 
jammed  out  of  shape,  but  re¬ 
mains  round,  insuring  good  pat¬ 
terns  and  great  penetration. 


The  experienced  sportsmen, 
the  expert  trapshooters,  and 
the  market  hunter  demand  their 
shells  shall  be  loaded  with 
Dead  Shot.  The  well  known 
feature  of  this  powder,  high  ve¬ 
locity  with  light  recoil,  makes  a 
decided  advantage  for  accuracy 
The  stability  cwe  guarantee. 

American 
Powder  Mills 

BOSTON 

Chicago 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth— ,may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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DESTRUCTION  AND  PROTECTION. 

Continued  from  page  857. 

nivorous  mammals,  many  of  the  hawks  and 
owls,  and  not  a  few  domestic  animals.  In  the 
old  times,  when  birds  were  less  pursued  by  man 
and  had  a  range  far  wider  than  at  present,  their 
annual  increase  in  numbers  more  than  made  up 
the  loss  from  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies, 
but  over  much  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  that  time  has  long  passed. 

In  thickly  settled  countries,  the  domestic  dog, 
self-hunting  through  the  spring  and  summer, 
destroys  great  numbers  of  the  nests  and  eggs 
of  song  and  game  birds,  while  the  house  cat, 
the'  pet  of  the  kitchen  or  the  house  cat  run 
wild,  is  very  destructive.  The  harm  done  by 
the  farmer’s  dog  in  his  travels  through  the 
fields  is  not  generally  understood.  Two  or 
three  dogs  from  neighboring  farms  may  start 
out  in  company  and  be  gone  all  day — perhaps 
for  several  days — hunting.  Among  the  prey 
that  they  capture  may,  perhaps,  be  a  wood¬ 
chuck,  the  remains  of  which  the  farmer  finds 
later  and  speaks  of  with  pride  as  having  been 
killed  by  his  dogs.  He  does  not  know  that 
while  hunting  the  dogs  may  have  destroyed 
dozens  of  the  nests  of  game  birds,  and  song¬ 
birds,  Which  are  the  farmer’s  best  friends,  since 
they  are  ever-working  unpaid  police  officers, 
destroying  all  through  the  summer  days  the  in¬ 
sect  enemies  which  prey  upon  his  crops.  If 
the  work  of  these  insect-eating  birds  were  to 
be  stopped  for  a  week,  or  for  a  month,  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  the  crops  of  the  United  States 
would  be  incalculably  great. 

In  certain  sections  of. the  South  an  extremely 
destructive  enemy  of  ground-nesting  birds  of 
all  sorts  is  the  wild  hog,  which  roams  the 
forest,  literally  seeking  what  he  may  devour. 
The  number  of  nests  and  eggs  of  turkeys,  ruffed 
grouse  and  quail  that  these  animals  search  out 
and  destroy  is  very  great.  Some  States  have 
laws  providing  that  hogs  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large,  but  such  States  are  exceptions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  in 
States  so  thinly  settled  that  hogs  and  cattle 
are  permitted  to  run  wild,  there  are  compara¬ 
tively  few  dogs  and  cats  that  roam  the  fields 
and  woods. 

Herbert  Brown  reported  a  few  years  ago 
that  previous  to  the  introduction  of  ranch 
cattle  the  masked  quail  was  quite  common  in 
southern  Arizona,  but  that  the  cattle  eating  off 
and  trampling  down  the  tall  grass  had  so  de¬ 
stroyed  the  breeding  and  hiding  places  of  this 
bird  that  it  had  practically  disappeared  from  the 
United  States  side  of  the  line,  and  at  latest  re¬ 
ports  this  was  still  the  condition.  Under  such  ad¬ 
verse  conditions,  it  is  not  strange  that  our  stock  of 
splendid  game  birds  grows  smaller  year  by  year. 
The  problem  as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  keep 
this  stock  from  wholly  disappearing  gives  cause 
for  much  anxiety. 

For  American  sportsmen,  American  game 
birds  are  the  best,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  an  abundance  of  these,  pro¬ 
vided  only  for  a  short  time  we  practice  a  little 
self-control.  The  wild  turkey  was  formerly 
found  over  the  whole  United  States,  east  of 
the  Missouri  River,  south  of  the  Nebraska  and 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Grouse  of  one 
sort  and  another  formerly  abounded  over  al¬ 
most  the  whole  United  States  and  Canada, 
while  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  United 
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States  there  were  great  numbers  of  quail. 
These  birds  sportsmen  may  bring  back,  in  large 
measure,  if  they  care  to;  but  they  .cannot  do 
this  by  killing  them  at  every  opportunity.  All 
these  birds  are  prolific  and  probably  all  can 
be  hand-reared.  If  this  can  be  done,  they  may 
be  turned  out  in  numbers  on  game  refuges — 
if  these  shall  be  established — and  if  absolutely 
protected  there,  will  soon  spread  themselves 
over  the  surrounding  country.  They  must  be 
protected,  however,  alike  against  the  gunner 
and  against  the  attacks  of  their  natural  enemies. 

It  is  not  yet  fully  known  what  might  be  done 
with  our  grouse  and  quail,  but  the  experiments 
of  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of  Worcester,  with  the 
ruffed  grouse  and  bobwhite,  justify  the  belief 
that  all  grouse  may  be  reared  in  confinement. 
A  short  period  of  experimentation  by  men  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  will  probably  result  in 
the  semi-domestication  of  practically  all  the 
American  grouse.  These  birds,  so  reared  in 
their  natural  ranges  and  then  set  free  in 
refuges,  would  restock  covers  now  barren.  The 
process  of  restocking  could  be  kept  up  in¬ 
definitely,  and  after  a  time  at  a  very  modest 
cost.  If  one-half  as  much  time  and  money  had 
been  expended  in  attempts  to  domesticate  or 
'  hand-rear  some  of  our  native  species  as  has 
been  devoted  to  the  importation  and  rearing  of 
exotic  forms,  the  problem  of  our  game  supply 
would  now  be  much  simpler  than  it  is. 

With  the  Limicoline  birds  the  case  is  some¬ 
what  different.  No  experience  has  been  had  with 
them,  and  nothing  is  known  about  confining  them 
or  inducing  them  to  breed  in  confinement.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  migratory  birds  they  are  exposed 
to  the  gunner  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
pass  on  to  sections  less  thickly  settled,  and 
where,  therefore,  the  dangers  are  less. 

In  the  United  States  most  of  the  efforts  to 
rear  game  birds  have  been  devoted  to  foreign 
species,  but  to  this  rule  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  a  notable  exception.  On  its  public 
game  farm  it  has  for  several  years  consistently 
tried  to  rear  quail  and  ruffed  grouse,  and 
though  not  altogether  successful,  much  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  gained. 

It  was  left  to  another  Massachusetts  man, 
Dr.  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  working  from  pure  love 
of  his  task,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  results. 

The  work  done  by  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Fisheries  and  Game,  and  by  Dr. 
Hodge,  is  set  forth  at  some  length  in  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  for 
the  years  1907  and  1908. 

In  1907  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Com¬ 
missioners  to  rear  ruffed  grouse  in  confine¬ 
ment  resulted  in  little  more  than  the  acquisition 
of  some  experience  as  to  what  not  to  do.  It 
was  learned,  for  one  thing,  that  the  males  are 
extremely  disposed  to  fight.  During  the  winter, 
in  a  pen  for  three  young  birds  one  male  killed 
another  with  which  it  had  grown  up.  Even 
during  the  mating  season  there  was  need  of 
great  care  lest  the  male  kill  the  female.  His 
attacks  on  the  females  caused  them  great  alarm, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from 
the  cage,  and  they  hurt  themselves  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  was  not  safe  to  put 
the  male  in  the  coop  for  mating  without  closely 
watching  him,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
him  almost  at  once. 

The  birds  in  the  coops  of  the  commission 
soon  became  noticeably  unafraid.  They  paid 


Tke  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Repeating 


The  only  gun  that  fills  the  demand 
for  a  trombone  (“pump  )  action 
repeater  in  .25 
.32-20  calibers 


*  W  y  also  black  and  low  pres- 
Wmmm  sure  smokeless.  Power- 

ful  enough  for  deer,  safe  to  use  in 
settled  districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth  working  “pump”  action; 
the  wear-resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modern 
solid-top  and  side  ejector  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety 
and  convenience.  It  has  take  down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead 
front  sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  describes  the  full  7/lar/en 
line.  Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.  Write  for  it. 

ZXe  27Zar///z  firearms  Co. 

27  WILLOW  STREET,  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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THE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN  HUNTING  TALES 

EDGAR  F.  RANDOLPH 

A  series  of  hunting  reminiscences  of  rare  charm  for  the  sportsman  and  for 
the  wider  circle  which  delights  in  true  tales  of  outdoor  life.  With  none  of  the  high 
coloring  and  exaggeration  which  give  a  false  note  to  so  many  hunting  stories,  Mr. 
Randolph's  book  is  never  lacking  in  interest. 

He  covers  the  field  of  sport  with  the  rifle,  east  and  west,  drawing  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  life  in  the  open,  subordinating  his  own  exploits  to  the  main  incidents  of 
outdoor  experience,  giving  much  valuable  information  on  camp  life,  hunting  and  the 
habits  of  wild  game,  and  continually  delighting  the  reader  with  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint. 

This  book  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  memory  of  every  big-game 
hunter  of  experience  and  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  novice  who  is  planning  an 
excursion  into  the  wild. 

Cloth,  170  Pages.  Richly  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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HAVE  YOU 

A  GUN  CLUB  IN  YOUR  TOWN 


If  not,  let  us  help  you  organize  one  so 
that  you  may  enjoy  trapshooting. 

It’s  a  sport  that  has  an  elusive,  delusive, 
enthralling  and  seductive  quality  that 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 

It’s  a  sport  that  appeals  to  a  manly  man. 


The  experience  and  assistance  of  our  representatives  is  at  your 
command.  A  postal  from  you  will  have  our  best  attention. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 
Established  1802.  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 
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Rhymes  of  The  Stream  and  Forest 

FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND 

One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  ottered  for 
many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms. 

Mr.  Buckland's  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of  the  Angle.” 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,  pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  pocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 

'fi  Postpaid,  $1.25 
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little  attention  to  what  was  going  on  outside,, 
and  did  not  display  the  timidity  and  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  bobwhite.  It  was  observed  that  they 
ate  with  appetite  and  appeared  to  enjoy  their 
food.  Nevertheless,  the  male  grouse  died  late 
in  the  summer,  evidently  from  an  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  communicated  to  him  probably  through 
infected  ground. 

No  one  has  approached  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  work  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  of 
Clark  University,  who  for  some  years,  as  a  rest 
and  recreation  from  his  ordinary  work,  has 
been  trying  to  rear  ruffed  grouse  and  quail  in 
domestication.  His  experience  is  extraordi¬ 
narily  suggestive,  and  we  quote  much  of  his 
report  to  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners. 
His  permits  for  the  year  allowed  him  to  take 
80  eggs  of  the  ruffed  grouse  and  to  keep  three 
pairs  of  bobwhite  quail  for  purposes  of  propa¬ 
gation.  He  had  54  grouse  eggs,  from  which  38 
chicks  were  hatched,  and  of  these  he  says: 

“As  will  be  seen,  the  eggs  did  not  hatch  as 
well  as  in  the  previous  years  of  experiment, 
possibly  due  to  cold  weather  in  May.  The  eggs 
were  all  hatched  under  Cochin  bantam  hens,  as 
usual.  Chicks  are  accounted  for  as  follows: 

“Fifteen  chicks,  June  6.  left  with  hen  mother, 
began  dropping  off  after  the  first  two  weeks, 
and  were  all  dead  by  August  15. 

“Fifteen  chicks,  June  6,  transferred  on  morn¬ 
ing  of  hatching  to  brooder;  2  escaped,  1  died, 
probably  as  result  of  accidental  injury,  2  died 
from  swallowing  objects  too  large  to  pass  into 
the  gizzard  (black  cricket  and  large  spider), 
10  are  healthy,  well-grown  birds  at  present. 

“Eight  chicks,  June  19,  transferred  to 
brooder,  and  all  did  well,  until,  on  sudden 
change  of  weather,  temperature  ran  too  high 
and  killed  them  all. 

“The  experiment  was  conducted  this  season 
on  my  new  place,  on  uncontaminated  ground, 
and  I  thought  it  desirable  to  try  once  more  the 
simpler  method  of  rearing  with  the  hen.  The 
result  is  decisive  against  this  method.  The 
fact  that  the  hen  carries  parasites,  which  are 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  young  grouse,  probably 
explains  why  our  native  species  have  not  long 
since  been  domesticated.  All  former  attempts 
to  domesticate  them  have  been  made  in  the 
poultry  yard  and  its  environment.  The  same 
is  now  being  proved  to  explain  why  the  turkey, 
another  native  American  species,  cannot  be 
reared  on  ground  contaminated  by  domestic 
fowls.  This  is  the  fifth  year  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  rearing  ruffed  grouse  with  bantam 
hens  has  been  tried,  and  although  the  second 
year  6  birds  were  reared  out  of  a  clutch  of  12, 
for  all  the  other  years  fatalities  by  this  method 
have  amounted  to  100  per  cent.  This  season  is 
particularly  decisive  because  the  work  was  done 
on  new  ground  under  most  favorable  conditions, 
with  the  benefit  of  past  experiences,  and  in 
clear  competition  with  the  brooder  method.” 

On  the  other  hand,  his  experience  led  him 
to  believe  that  except  for  accidents,  practically 
every  ruffed  grouse  chick  hatched  may  be 
reared  to  maturity  by  the  brooder  method. 
Brooders  connected  with  yards  in  which  the 
chicks  may  run  during  warm  days  offer  a 
method  which  is  not  expensive.  The  young 
develop  and  feather  out  rapidly,  and  except  for 
the  two  first  weeks  need  no  artificial  heat,  ex¬ 
cept  during  cold  storms. 

Professor  Hodge  suggests  the  possibility  of 
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rearing  a  strain  of  liens  to  be  hatched  in  incu¬ 
bators  and  reared  on  uncontaminated  ground, 
which  possibly  might  be  safe  for  mothers  and 
brooders. 


PREVENTION  OF  FOREST  FIRES. 

According  to  Consul  D.  I.  Murphy,  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland,  a  recent  communication  from  the 
district  forester  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  be¬ 
sides  conveying  a  message  of  sympathy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  destructive  forest  fires  in  the 
United  States,  contains  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  upon  the  subject  of  forest  fires,  which,  al¬ 
though  elemental  in  some  cases,  coming  from  a 
man  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  Swiss  forests, 
are  deserving  of  profound  consideration: 

“(1)  No  fires  should  be  permitted  in  the 
forests  in  dry  seasons  or  when  high  winds  pre¬ 
vail,  nor  should  fires  be  allowed  to  smolder  at 
any  time.  If  fires  must  be  lighted,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  extinguished  when  the  necessity 
for  using  them  has  passed;  (2)  no  dead  timber 
or  brush  should  be  permitted  to  accumulate. 
It  should  be  gathered  up  and  burned  in  the 
wet  season  under  careful  supervision;  (1)  ex¬ 
tensive  forest  areas  should  have  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  wide,  open  avenues  cut  through  them, 
or  wide  ditches  filled  with  water  if  possible. 
Water  tanks  should  be  kept  in  accessible  places; 

(4)  every  forest  should  contain  several  varieties 
of  trees  of  different  ages  of  growth.  Too  many 
pines  are  a  great  and  constant  source  of  danger; 

(5)  railroads  running  through  forests  should  be 
forced  to  equip  their  engines  with  efficient  spark 
arresters,  and  no  trees  or  bushes  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  close  to  railroad  tracks;  even 
the  grass  along  the  lines  should  be  kept  as 
closely  cut  as  possible.  In  the-  Schwartzwald 
Mountains,  along  the  Singen-Offenburg  Rail¬ 
road,  a  strip  of  ground  10  to  15  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  'tracks  is  kept  perfectly  clear  of  all 
vegetable  growth;  (6)  fire  wardens  should  be 
employed,  thoroughly  organized  and  instructed, 
who  should  be  specially  active  along  railroad 
lines  running  through  the  forests,  equipped 
with  alarihs,  modern  methods  of  quick  com¬ 
munication,  and  appropriate  fire-fighting  appa¬ 
ratus;  (7)  every  effort  should  be  made  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  value  of  the  country’s  forests  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  conserving  them,  and 
stringent  laws  should  be  enacted  for  forest  pro¬ 
tection.” 

While  the  Swiss  federal  forestry  laws  are 
most  carefully  drawn,  the  only  reference  to 
forest  fires  appears  in  one  article,  which  re¬ 
quires  the  various  cantons  to  replant  within 
three  years  all  destroyed  areas,  whether  caused 
by  “fire,  storms,  or  avalanches.”  The  actual 
forest  area  of  Switzerland  comprises  2,205,508 
acres,  21.48  per  cent.,  or  over  one-fifth,  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  country,  and  article  31  of  the 
federal  forestry  laws  says  that  “the  forest  area 
of  Switzerland  shall  not  be  diminished.” 

The  Swiss  federal  authorities  appear  to  rely 
largely  upon  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of 
the  people  for  the  conservation  of  the  forests. 
Their  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  for  in  no 
country  in  the  world  can  there  be  found  more 
beautiful  or  better  preserved  forests  than  in 
Switzerland. 

The  fact  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
conditions  here  are  quite  different  from  those 
prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Here  the 
forests  are  comparatively  small  in  extent,  the 
country  is  more  thickly  settled,  and  there  is 
more  snow  and  rain  than  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  special  forest  fire  wardens  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  nearest  fire  brigade  and  the 
nearest  neighbors  are  required  to  give  aid  in 
putting  out  forest  fires.  The  frequent  rains  pre¬ 
vent  the  general  spread  of  fires.  [Extracts  from 
Swiss  cantonal  laws  concerning  forest  fires  are 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.] 
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"The  Present  I  Wanted” 

That  is  what  he  will  say  if  you  select  a  Duxbak 
hunting  garment.  No  other  Christmas  present  could 
give  him  more  pleasure. 

The  shooting  season  is  on !  Guns,  ammunition, 
dogs,  hunting  grounds— all  will  be  critically  chosen.  But 
hunting  coat,  vest,  trousers  or  hat  may  be  overlooked. 

Health  and  comfort  recommend  Duxbak  garments. 
Duxbak  is  the  only  cravenetted  sportsmen ’s  clothing 
— hence  rain-proof — the  only  kind  that  defies  every 
whim  of  the  weather  man.  The  fabric  is  strong, 
close-woven,  yet  pliable  and  soft. 


Sportsmen’s  Clothing  ^$e0nmen 

Duxbak  garments  are  not  made  to  fit  a  price,  but  to  fit  the 
sportsman  and  his  requirements.  They  hold  their  shape  and  wear 
longest.  Duxbak  clothes  are  perfectly  ventilated  and  permit  the 
utmost  freedom  of  motion.  Roomy,  convenient  pockets,  too  ! 
The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light  tan  or 
olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid;  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding  Trousers, 
$3.50;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25;  other  garments  in  propor¬ 
tion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct 
without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 
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The  Angler's  Workshop 


RODMAKING  FOR  BEGINNERS 


By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  unique  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s  book 
supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information 
gathered  by  the  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in 
fishing,  tournament  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates 
.not  at  all.  He  tells  “the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way 
that  makes  results  certain.  All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods; 
to  tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rods;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament 
fly-rods.  Complete  specifications  of  well  known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter 
on  split  bamboo  rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  Indispensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  60  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid.  $i. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AMERICAN  BIG-GAME  HUNTING 

BOONE  AND  CROCKETT  CLUB  SERIES 
Edited  by  George  Bird  Grinnell  arid  Theodore  Roosevelt 

A  thoroughly  stimulating  book  dealing  with  American  big-game  hunting,  East, 
West  and  under  the  Arctic  circle,  including  every  phase  of  sport  with  the  rifle. 
“American  Big-Game  Hunting”  is  a  compilation  of  the  experiences  of  some  of  the 
most  widely  known  sportsmen  in  America.  Among  the  sketches  are:  The  Story 
of  the  Buffalo,  Capt.  Geo.  S.  Anderson;  The  White  Goat  and  His  Country,  Owen 
Wister;  Old  Times  in  the  Black  Plills,  Gen.  Roger  D.  Williams;  Coursing  the 
Pronghorn,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  After  Wapiti  in  Wyoming,  F.  C.  Crocker;  In  * 
Buffalo  Days,  George  Bird  Grinnell;  Blacktails  in  the  Bad  Lands,  B.  Rumsey.  g 

Forest  Preserves  and  Game  Refuges  are  also  considered.  Aside  from  the  sur-  v 
passing  interest  of  the  narratives,  the  book  is  invaluable  for  referenc.  Cloth,  $ 
heavy  paper,  library  edition,  richly  illustrated.  * 

Postpaid,  $2.50  V 

^  FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  * 
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"Resorts  +er  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 

OF  SERVICE 

% 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

tf  No  other  firm  in  theWorld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
Cl  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

€]}  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

CJ  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  Will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

<1  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses : 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Noirob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville.  Fla. 

P.  S,  ERRICSON,  Prop, 

PINE  TOP  LODGE  AND  KENNELS 

Removed  to  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  The  best  and  greatest 
variety  of  sport  to  be  had  on  the  South  Atlantic  Seaboard. 
September  and  October:  rail,  snipe,  yellow  shank,  bay 
birds,  willet  and  curlew.  November,  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary:  abundance  of  quail.  Thousands  of  acres,  well  stocked 
and  posted.  Canvasback  and  black  duck,  redhead  and 
teal,  wild  goose  and  swan.  Trained  dogs,  guides  and 
livery,  and  a  perfectly  appointed  club  house,  twenty-five 
rooms,  electric  lights,  steam  heat,  hot  and  cold  baths. 
Bring  your  wife  and  enjoy  life.  C.  &  L.  P.  BLOW, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Srerre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear, 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 

MEXICO,  care  Forest  and  Stream. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BACIf S£,LLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
quail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
dogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


"Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’  LODGE! 

GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 


Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND. 

Buies,  N.  C. 


WANTED- GOOD  PARTRIDGE 

or  gray  squirrel  shooting  for  small  party.  Address,  giv¬ 
ing  rates  and  full  particulars. 

22  A.  FI.  HALL,  P.  O.  Box  247,  New  York. 

DUCK  SHOOTING. — Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Them. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Game  Laws  in  Brief 


A  complete  and  accurate  compen¬ 
dium  of  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Revised 
for  1910. 

The  accepted  authority,  with  an 
established  reputation  for  reliability. 
If  the  Brief  says  so,  you  may  depend 

on  it. 

\ 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  for 
25  cents,  postpaid  by 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Hunting  — Fishing 

Directory  of  Guides  and  Resorts 

Advertisers  under  this  special  head  are  prepared  to 
furnish  latest  information  regarding  game  conditions  in 
their  territory. 


Summit  Camps,  Lowelltown,  Me.  • —  Henry  Hughey. 
Handy  to  R.  R.  First-class  accommodations  and  guides. 
A  place  where  the  sportsman  is  certain  to  get  his  deer 
and  partridge.  One  of  the  best  hunting  districts  and 
most  picturesque  sections  of  Maine.  References. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovels’  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
hooks.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  tile  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hamerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single .  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size.  * 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages,  , 
0/4X4.  "Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  30  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  ,Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  387  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  "Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Nov.  26,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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For  Sale. 


Sm&ll-Movth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wirtmtui  Small-Mouth  Black  Bass  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Preitoa,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 
TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 


are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mast. 


RDAn¥  TD/kHT  °f  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
aULWIV  1HUU1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale— Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE. 

For  full  particulars  address  all  correspondence  to 
LOWELL  M.  PALMER,  JIL, 

149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


U.  S.  FISH  COMMISSION — Twenty  Annual 
Reports  in  cloth — 15,478  pages,  954  illustrations — for  $25. 
22  OWNER,  223  East  49th  St.,  New  York. 

LIVE  WILD  RABBITS. — Cottontails  for  sale.  Order 
quickly. 

tf  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Kjennel  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals;  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCTI  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — White  and  liver  pointer  dog  pup,  sired  by 
Maxim’s  Rocket  out  of  Midkiff  Jennie.  This  puppy  was 
the  best  one  in  the  litter,  and  we  reserved  him  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  owing  to  lack  of  room  must  sacrifice.  Right 
age  to  work  this  fall.  Price.  $35. 

22  MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. — Three-months’  old  pointer  pups.  These 
pups  are  eligible  to  be  registered,  being  grandsons  of 
Duke  of  York  (65273),  American  Field  Pub.  Co.  Regist¬ 
rar.  Are  well  grown  and  handsome.  Parties  buying 
these  pups  and  not  pleased,  can  return  them  at  my 
expense.  Price  $25.00. 

22  W.  T.  DODSON,  Clarksville,  Va. 

Pointer  Pups — Farm-raised.  Blood  of  Champion  Rip  Rap, 
Graphic  and  Pearl’s  Dot.  Pointer  dog  broken  on  wood¬ 
cock  and  quail.  Staunch  setters,  hunted  North  and  South. 
Guaranteed. 

22  GEORGE  SMITH,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Milford,  N.  Y. 


Rabbit  hound  puppies,  males,  $5;  females,  $4.  Irish  water 
spaniels.  Cliesapeakes,  setters.  A.  BURHANS,  Water- 
ville,  Minn. 


Dogs  handled  and  broken  on  game  here  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Will  go  south  December  15th. 

PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  fine  looking,  pedigreed  white  and  blue 
ticked  English  setter,  about  one  year  old.  He  will  make 
a  winner  on  the  bench  or  in  the  field. 

22  GEO.  E.  HOOKS.  132  Elm  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Entire  Kennels  For  Sale 

Owing  to  change  in  business  necessitating  my  removal 
from  here,  my  entire  kennels  for  sale,  consisting  of  field 
trial  dogs,  brood  bitches,  youngsters  and  about  a  dozen 
of  the  highest  class  shooting  dogs  that  are  to  be  found. 
Please  state  fully  your  requirements  first  letter,  as  I  am 
issuing  no  descriptive  lists.  Also  fine  game  preserve, 
club  house,  etc.,  for  sale  or  lease  to  club  or  individual. 

CHARLES  W.  TWA Y,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 


COLLIE  PUPS,  superb  breeding,  $8  up;  also  brood 
hitches,  pedigrees  furnished. 

EDGEVALE  COLLIE  KENNELS,  Wadena,  Minn. 


IlOOKWOOD  KENNELS. — Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 


TajeSdormlti e. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 

Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

IS V  rile  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 


SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT 


Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Franeisco,  Cal  ; 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Boston,  Mate.  Factories  alto  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  50  cent*  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dob  Disease*. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


“Properly  for  Sale. 


FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Norfoibj,V.Va.  tf 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


\\  ANTED — A  quantity  of  wood  duck  feathers,  both 
barred  and  plain.  Liberal  price  paid  for  them,  and  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  wanted. 

24  E.  SAUNDERS,  260-268  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


— «  MVLLERITfr”-i 

THE  PERFECT  BULK  SMOKELESS  POWDER 

It  gives  closer  and  more  regular  patterns  at  all  ranges  and 
higher  velocities  load  for  load  than  any  other  smokeless  powder. 

MVLLEBITR  is  not  controlled  by  any  trust  or  combination 
and  on  tests,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  other  makers,  will  be 
found  superior  in  shooting  qualities  to  any  and  all  powders. 

DON'T  TAKE  OUR  WORD— TRY  IT 

As  a  powder  for  field  shooting  MVlle-ritf.  stands  alone 
for  its  exceptional  killing  powers,  this  is  owing  to  the  extreme 
high  velocities  and  regularity  of  pattern.  For  12  gauge  guns 
3  drams  are  recommended  and  smaller  loads  for  smaller  gauges. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  high  velocity  of  mvlleritf,  the 
3  dram  load  is  advised  for  Clay  Bird  Shooting,  but  where  a  par¬ 
ticularly  stiff  target  load  is  desired  3/4  drams  with  regular  or 
special  wadding  is  recommended. 

YOUR  DEALER  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU  IF  YOU  INSIST, 
AS  MULLERITE  IS  REGULARLY  LOADED  BY 

Peters  Cartridge  Company  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 

Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  Western  Cartridge  Company 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Agents  for  “  Westley-Richards”  Guns 

15  (El  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


OUR  LIST  OF 


Second-Hand  Guns 


comprises  many  of  the  best 

BARGAIN  S 


ever  offered;  will  be  mailed 
on  application.  ::  ::  :: 


Our  1911  Catalogue  giving  detail  descriptions 
with  illustrations  of  our  Imported  Guns  and 
Rifles  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


Von  Lengerke  ®,  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  <8.  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief  ’’ 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “if  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.’’ 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

CHAMPIONSHIP  WINNER 


All  W.  W.  Greener  Pigeon 
Guns  bear  this  mark — “A 
Blue  Rock  Pigeon.” 

The  world’s  greatest  cham¬ 
pion  pigeon  shots,  Dr.  Carver, 
Captain  Brewer,  Elliott,  Pen- 
2  neil,  F ulford,  made  and  main- 
C  tained  their  reputation  with 


CHAMPIONSHIP  c/  CANADA 

won  by  George  Robins,  killing  25  birds  straight. 

See  that  your  next  gun  bears  the  championship 
mark  and  you  can’t  help  but  become  a  winner. 
Catalogue  24  Free. 

IF* IP* 68  Haymarket,  London, Eng. 
.  VI  .  IDttV,  St.  Mary’s  Sq.,  Birmingham. 

63  and  65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Canada. 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


They  have  won  the  Grand 
Prix  du  Casino  three  times, 
Championat  Universe!  twice. 
Their  latest  success  is  the 


GREENER 

GUNS 


y4  Boy  in  Indian  Camps 


■ 


IJRNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

SttOOTiNG.FISniNG, CAMPING , YACHTING  . 

COPYRIGHT  1910  BY 

AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YO-RK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


^wspniai m$tii 


'on a  I 


EGYPTIAN  FLAMINGOES  IN  CONNECTICUT 

From  a  photograph  by  Herbert  K.  Job. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  23,  Dec.  3,  1910 
‘Price  /  0  Cents 
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There  is  always  One  best  of  everything.  One  Kind  of  Automobile  is  the 
best.  One  Kind  of  Wool  is  the  best.  One  Kind  of  Fertilizer  is  the  best. 
One  Kind  of  Repeating  Shotgun  is  the  best. 

Which  is  it?  What  Repeater  is  the  best?  We  say  the  Stevens  No.  520 
is  the  best.  Our  saying  so,  in  itself,  won’t  make  you  buy.  But  when  a 
reputable  and  old  established  house  tells  you,  black  on  white  over  its 
signature  that  the  Stevens  520  is  the 

Fastest 

Safest 

Best  balanced 

Repeating  Shotgun  in  the  world — it  ought 
to  he  enough  to  make  you  hurry  to  the  first  gun  store  and  find  out  what 
it’s  all  about.  We  tell  you — it’s  up  to  you  to  tell  us  differently  after  you’ve 
held  the  gun  in  your  hand. 


No.  520,  Field  Grade . List  Price,  $25.00 

No.  522,  Trap  Grade .  List  Price,  $40.00 

No.  525,  made  to  order  only, . List  Price,  $50.00 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ®.  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  325.  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 


JACK  SERI 

Best  Books  For  Boys 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


THE  solution  of  the  parents’  problem  of  providing  for  the  growing  boy  reading  at  once  healthy  and 
satisfying  to  his  craving  for  action  and  adventure.  In  the  Jack  Books  the  longing  of  the  normal 
boy  for  Western  stones  is  gratified,  the  interest  is  absorbed  and  the  mind  is  unconsciously  led  to 
phases  of  life  that  are  elevating  and  instructive. 

The  books  are  the  story  of  a  young  New  York  lad,  sent  to  Stillwater  ranch  in  the  Rockies  for  his 
health,  who  becomes  the  companion  of  a  veteran  of  the  frontier.  For  each  of  six  succeeding  years  he  is 
led  through  new  territory  and  experiences,  accumulating  much  of  the  lore  of  plain  and  mountain,  enriched 
with  tales  of  the  old  West. 

Ranch  life,  travel  and  hunting  on  the  lonely  plains,  Indian  camps,  mountain 
climbing,  trapping  and  canoeing  are  described.  There  is  not  a  dull  page,  and 
the  author  manages  to  put  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  into  his  books.  Jack 
is  a  real  boy,  and  the  books  are  stories  for  live  boys — not  lectures  in  disguise. 

$1.25  per  volume,  postpaid.  $7.50  per  set 

Jack  The  Young  Ranchman  Jack  The  Young  Canoeman 

Jack  Among  The  Indians  Jack  The  Young  Trapper 

Jack  In  The  Rockies  Jack  The  Young  Explorer 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


Dec.  3,  igio.] 
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THE  PATRICIANS 

A  Serial  Novel  by  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The  Atlantic  has  not  published  a  serial  since  1908.  The  editors  have  been  waiting  for  a  story 
which  seemed  to  unite  marked  narrative  interest  with  that  finish  of  workmanship  which  should 
characterize  an  Atlantic  serial.  Such  a  story  is  “The  Patricians,”  a  new  novel  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy  ;  the  story  of  agreeable  people  living  their  lives  among  the  shifting  problems  which 
confront  the  English  aristocracy  of  to-day.  It  is  fundamentally  a  love  story,  and  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  heroines  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  last  chapter  is  read. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SIERRAS 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

John  Muir  left  college  with  little  money  and  less  health,  and  offered  his  services  to  a  ranch¬ 
man.  He  was  engaged  as  a  herder  to  help  drive  some  two  thousand  sheep.  This  journal  is  a 
finished  record  of  this  unforgettable  journey.  Besides  its  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  the  sierras,  the  journal  gives  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  drive,  interspersed  with 
philosophy,  wit,  knowledge,  and  infinite  enthusiasm. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  Jr. 

A  series  of  sympathetic,  fair-minded  studies  of  the  character  of  a  great  American  by  a  writer 
educated  in  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts’  abolitionists.  In  the  preparation  of  these  papers 
Mr.  Bradford  has  exhausted  every  source  of  first-hand  knowledge.  The  Lee  he  draws  is  the  Lee 
of  fact,  not  the  Lee  of  legend. 


A  YEAR  IN  A  GOAL  MINE 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND 

The  author  of  this  narrative,  after  graduating  from  college,  sought  employment  in  a  coal  mine 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  months  of  labor  in  a  community  of  underground  workers  composed 
of  every  nationality,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  against  it  for  three  months  the  men  fought  a  series  of 
tragic  battles  culminating  in  utter  disaster.  The  story  is  told  with  great  dramatic  energy,  and 
the  pictures  of  life  four  hundred  feet  below  the  earth’s  surface  are  strangely  interesting. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FAMILY 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

A  series  casting  a  white  light  upon  many 
domestic  difficulties.  Among  them  will  be 
such  papers  as  “The  Crooked  Stick,”  “The 
Problem  of  Priscilla,”  “  The  Stranger  within 
Our  Gates.” 


MAN  AND 

Few 
forgotten  Mr. 


regular  readers 


BIRD  AND  BEAST 

of  the  Atlantic  have 
H.  C.  Merwin’s  delightful 


paper  on  “  Dogs  and  Men.”  It  is  good  news 
to  announce  other  papers  in  the  same  category : 
“  Horses  and  Men,”  Henry  C.  Merwin. 

“  My  Dog  Punch,”  Robert  M.  Gay. 

“  In  Praise  of  Parrots,”  Franklin  James. 


THE  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  OF 
GREAT  BUSINESS 

This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  American  people. 
The  Atlantic  hopes  to  number  among  its 
earlier  papers  on  this  topic  “  The  Public  and 
the  Railroads,”  E.  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Santa  Fe;”  “Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Peace,”  Myron  T.  Herrick,  capitalist  and 
former  Governor  of  Ohio. 


NEW  ARTICLES 

By  GENERAL  MORRIS  SCHAFF 

Nothing  which  the  Atlantic  has  printed  of 
late  years  has  brought  a  more  human  response 
than  General  Schaff’s  “  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  General  Schaff  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  series  of  historical  papers  for  the 
Atlantic. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1911 

will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  one  published  in  1910,  the  quotations  being  entirely  new.  This 
calendar  is  a  storehouse  of  ideas,  exquisitely  expressed,  and  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is 
best  in  American  literature.  Price  50  cents  postpaid,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  sending  us  $4.00  for  1911. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


35  CENTS  A  COPY 


$4.00  A  YEAR 


All  makes  of 
rifles  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  same 
are  sold  at  the 
right  prices  at 

Philadelph  ia’s 
Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

mlSMk 

816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

HUNTING  BOBCATS. 

In  appearance  the  bobcat  (the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  wildcat  or  bay  lynx)  resembles  a  very 
much  overgrown  house  cat  minus  most  of  its 
tail  and  plus  a  vile  disposition.  A  very  large 
one  will  measure  about  four  feet  from  tip  to 
tip  and  weigh  forty  pounds;  but  the  average 
bobcat  is  considerably  smaller. 

They  vary  enormously  in  size,  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Baily’s  Magazine.  One  full  grown 
female  that  I  shot  in  1892  weighed  only  nineteen 
pounds,  while  another,  a  male,  killed  the  same 
day,  weighed  forty-one  pounds. 

Usually  they  weigh  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
fivp  pounds,  an  animal  of  the  latter  weight  be¬ 
ing  sufficiently  powerful  when  pressed  by 
hunger  to  kill  a  yearling  deer  or  sheep. 

Their  staple  diet,  however,  consists  of  the 
smaller  creatures  of  the  wilderness,  a  prairie 
dog  being  a  titbit,  while  even  the  house  cat  is 
not  taboo. 

They  are  also  extremely  fond  of  lamb,  their 
all-too  frequent  indulgence  in  this  delicacy  hav¬ 
ing  brought  them  into  ill  repute  with  settlers. 

Sportsmen,  too,  find  them  anathema,  for  the 
havoc  they  work  among  game  animals  and  birds 
is  in  these  days  of  small  stocks  most  serious. 
For  this  reason  they  are  rightly  classed  as  pests, 
sometimes  with  a  bounty  on  their  heads. 

It  is  an  animal  of  so  sly  and  retiring  a  dis¬ 
position  that  the  most  skilful  hunter  might  seek 
it  unavailingly  for  years  if  unaided  by  a  well 
trained  dog.  Yet  in  spite  of  an  artfully  stimu¬ 
lated  scarcity  the  bobcat  is  far  more  numerous 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 

This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  regarded,  to  use  the  American  idiom,  as  a 
sporting  proposition.  A  swift  change,  however, 
is  now  being  effected  in  the  status  of  the  bobcat, 
and  in  future  these  wary  beasts  are  destined  to 
become  increasingly  popular  as  objects  of  sport 
for  dogs,  in  which  capacity  they  give  as  a  rule 
a  much  longer  and  more  brilliant  run  than  their 
big  cousin  the  cougar. 

Although  really  dangerous  and  able  in  fact 
to  whip  easily  the  biggest  untrained  dog,  the 
bobcat  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a  man, 
even  when  in  order  to  make  it  sit  up  and  look 
pleasant  it  has  been  teased  with  a  short  stick 
among  the  branches  of  its  arboreal  retreat. 


SPORT  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Fair  shooting  in  the  lagoons  and  prairies  to 
the  westward  of  Bucktown  was  had  recently  by 
several  sportsmen  who  went  out  and  quite  a 
number  of  ducks,  mostly  brancheurs  and  teal, 
were  killed.  A  few  poule  d'eau  were  shot,  but 
without  dogs  hunting  in  this  section  is  almost 
useless,  as  the  grass  is  still  so  high  that  the 
game  is  usually  lost. 


Burning  of  the  prairies  in  many  places  along 
the  lake  shore,  while  hard  on  the  food  supply 
of  weeds  and  grass  seeds,  on  which  ducks  and 
ponies  d’eau  feed,  has  made  a  number  of  choice 
snipe  shooting  grounds.  Snipe  frequent  a 
“burn,”  as  it  makes  the  ground  suitable  for 
them  to  work  over  and  furnishes  them  with 
food. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  liis  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set  forth 
simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  aot  less  effective 
with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive  playground  in  the  wtrld 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sporismen  in  Search  of  Big  Gam* 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S.  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


FOR  husband  or  father  or  brother  or  son  fond  of  shooting,  fishing,  natural  history, 
camping  or  yachting,  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  be 
a  reminder  52  times  a  year  of  you  and  your  affection.  Another  good  present  is  a 
book  relating  to  some  subject  in  which  the  one  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  be  made  is  speci¬ 
ally  interested.  A  good  book  does  not  wear  out.  It  continues  to  give  pleasure.  The 
FOREST  AND  STREAM'S  list  of  books  contains  most  of  those  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  men  and  women  who  are  fond  of  out-door  life.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

€fl  It  is  well  to  order  your  books  early,  for  the  last  weeks  and  days  before  the  holidays 
are  times  of  great  stress  and  hurry. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Cloth,  630  pages.  With  68 
portraits  of  North  American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks, 
Plans  of  Boats  and  Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the 
text,  and  a  Chart  of  the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage. 
Price,  $3.50. 

MY  SIXTY  YEARS  ON  THE  PLAINS,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  TRADING  AND  INDIAN  FIGHTING. 

By  W.  T.  Hamilton  (“Bill”  Hamilton).  With  8  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Chas.  M.  Russell.  New  York. 
Cloth.  223  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  345  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

TRAIL  AND  CAMP-FIRE. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  the  outdoor  life  of  Northern 
America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  land, 
though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America,  its  game 
and  its  people. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  490  pages  and  46  full- 
page  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  Club’s  books.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  and  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  from 
his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on  North  American  Big  Game; 
Hunting  in  Alaska;  The  Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain 
Sheep;  Game  Refuges,  and  other  big-game  topics. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  Con¬ 
taining  hints  on  camp  shelter,  all  the  tricks  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs.  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days, 
“to  swap  lies.” 

SAM  LOVEL’S  CAMPS. 

A  sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

DANVIS  FOLKS. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  OUTING. 

A  sequel  to  “Danvis  Folks.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  HERO  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Portrait 
of  author.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  DANVIS  PIONEER. 

A  story  of  one  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

IN  THE  LOUISIANA  LOWLANDS. 

A  sketch  of  plantation  life,  fishing  and  camping,  just 
after  the  Civil  War;  and  other  tales.  By  Fred  Mather, 
author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,”  “Adirondack 
Fishes,”  and  “Modern  Fishculture  in  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water.”  With  portrait  of  the  author.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.50. 


FOREST  RUNES. 

Poems  by  George  W.  Sears  (“Nessmuk”).  With  arto- 
type  portrait  and  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  ROD  MAKING 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Perry  D.  Frazer.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four  full-page 
illustrations,  sixty  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod  maker,  carrying  him 
front  first  principles  through  all  phases  of  successful  rod 
making.  There  is  no  theorizing  or  speculation.  All 
terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of  rods  and  woods  are 
treated  of. 

MODERN  FISHCULTURE  IN  FRESH  AND 
SALT  WATER. 

By  Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  of  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
W  hitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS. 

A  second  series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With.”  By 
Fred  Mather.  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.50. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STREAM  AND  FOREST. 

By  Frank  Merton  Buckland.  Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper. 
Sumptuously  bound.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

A  charming  collection  of  verse  by  an  author  who  knows 
and  loves  nature  well.  A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for 
fishermen,  closely-  simulating  in  form  and  ornamentation 
the  standard  fly-book. 

WOODCRAFT. 

By  Nessmuk.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 

$1.00. 

No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for  sport  and 
recreation.  It ’is  simple  and  practical,  and  withal  a 
classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 

JACK,  THE  YOUNG  RANCHMAN; 

Or  a  Boy’s  adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  1.25. 

JACK  IN  THE  ROCKIES; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  with  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price.  $1.25. 

JACK  THE.  YOUNG  CANOEMAN. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  TRAPPER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  EXPLORER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Price,  $1.25. 

MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH. 

Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with  rod  and  gun 
from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  killing  of  little 
fishes  and  birds,  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  By  Fred  Mather. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
to  write  of  his  fishing'  companions.  The  chapters  were 
received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  the  beginning  and  have 
been  of  sustained  interest.  The  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With”  was  among  the  most  popular  series  of  papers 
ever  presented  to  Forest  and  Stream  readers. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOOTING. 

An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  shooting.  By 
Charles  Lancaster.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING. 

By  Albert  BTadlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty 
specially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of 
well-known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting'  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 


1. 


4. 


As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded 
of  one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to 
purchase.  Such  and  such  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Camping  or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 
Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent? 
It  is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer 
trip  this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may 
be  located  where  you  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  sporting  goods  houses  where  all 
of  your  wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact, 
even  the  best  of  us  are  often  in  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  where  to 
get  the  thing  we  want  at  the  right 
price.  You  wish  you  had  a  friend  at 
your  elbow  to  suggest. 

Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow. 
It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except 
your  postage)  to  take  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  They  know  where 
to  buy  and  how.  It  is  their  business 
— and  yoiin  advantage. 

Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising 
columns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  write  in  to  our  Information  De¬ 
partment.  You  will  receive  a  full  de¬ 
tailed  reply — post  haste — we’re  always 
on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other 
reason  lhan  to  get  the  right  information 
on  how  to  reach  your  destination  by  the 
quickest  and  surest  routes— what  railroads 
or  steamship  lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street _  New  York 

Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  CONEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Cameau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports- 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  460  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.60. 
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MICHIGAN  FUR. 

State  Game  and  Fish  Warden  Pierce  says 
the  fur-bearing  animals  of  the  State  are  rapidly 
becoming  extinct,  and  that  it  will  probably  be 
but  a  few  years  when  they  will  have  passed. 

There  are  two  reasons  given  to  show  such 
is  the  case.  One  is  that  prices  of  skins  and 
hides  of  fur-bearing  animals  are  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  and  another  that  old  trappers  in  the 
State  are  more  than  anxious  that  our  State  laws 
be  made  still  more  binding  to  protect  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  furnish  a  living  for  hundreds  of  trap¬ 
pers  in  the  State. 

Despite  rigid  laws  there  are  hunters  and  trap¬ 
pers  who  are  constantly  violating  the  game 
laws,  and  Warden  Pierce  has  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  to  his  deputies  this  season  to  be  more 
than  ever  on  the  alert  for  this  class  of  violators 
who  persist  in  trapping  and  hunting  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  The  number  of  convictions  seems  to  be 
rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Of  the  various  fur-bearing  animals  the  beaver 
is  the  only  one  in  the  long  list  that  is  protected 
the  entire  year,  these  animals  cannot  be  killed 
until  1913,  and  in  all  probability  the  Legislature 
will  extend  the  time  when  the  limit  expires. 
According  to  Warden  Pierce  there  are  few 
violations  of  the  law  in  killing  this  animal,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  generally  known  that  they  are  not 
to  be  killed  for  several  years  to  come  and  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  disposing 
of  the  skins. 

There  are  three  fur-bearing  animals  that  in¬ 
habit  certain  sections  of  the  State  on  which  the 
State  pays  a  bounty.  They  are  the  lynx,  wild¬ 
cat  and  wolf.  Three  dollars  are  paid  for  a  wild¬ 
cat  pelt,  $5  for  a  lynx  and  $25  for  a  wolf. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  beaver  there 
is  at  present  an  open  season  on  all  other  fur¬ 
bearing  animals  from  April  to  Nov.  1,  except 
muskrats,  on  which  the  season  is  extended 
fifteen  days  or  until  April  15.  The  list  includes 
the  bear,  mink,  muskrat,  otter,  fisher,  marten, 
fox,  raccoon  and  skunk. — Detroit  News. 


OTHER  GAME. 

Baron  Arthur  Groedal,  of  Vienna,  insisted 
recently  as  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie  bore  him 
up  the  bay  that  his  mission  in  America  was  to 
hunt  big  game  in  the  Rockies  and  not  in  draw¬ 
ing  rooms.  “You  are  not  on  your  honey¬ 
moon?”  he  was  asked. 

“Goodness,  no!” 

“Perhaps,  then,  you  have  come  in  search  of 
a  bride?” 

“Heaven  forbid!” 

Then  the  baron  turned  inquisitor.  He  asked: 
“Are  you  married?” 

Many  negative  shakes  of  the  head. 

“How  clever,”  said  he,  “and  yet  you  would 
have  me  get  married!”; — New  York  Tribune. 


THE  COWBOY’S  RETURN. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  oh.  Time,  with  your  wheels, 
Aeroplanes,  wagons  and  automobiles; 

Dress  me  once  more  in  sombrero  that  flaps. 

Spurs,  and  a  flannel  shirt,  slicker  and  chaps. 

Put  a  six-shooter  or  two  in  my  hand, 

Show  me  a  yearling  to  rope  and  to  brand. 

Out  where  the  sage  brush  is  dusty  and  gray. 

Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

Give  me  a  bronco  that  knows  how  to  dance, 

Buckskin  of  color  and  wicked  of  glance, 

New  to  the  feeling  of  bridles  and  bits, 

Give  me  a  quirt  that  will  sting  where  it  hits. 

Strap  on  the  poncho  behind  in  a  roll, 

Pass  me  the  lariat,  dear  to  my  soul, 

Over  the  trail  let  me  gallop  away, 

Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

Thunder  of  hoofs  on  the  range  as  you  ride, 

Hissing  of  iron,  and  smoking  of  hide, 

Bellow  of  cattle,  and  snort  of  cayuse, 

Shorthorns  from  Texas  as  wild  as  the  deuce. 
Midnight  stampede,  and  the  milling  of  herds, 

Yells  of  the  cowmen  too  angry  for  words, 

Right  in  the  thick  of  it  all  I  would  stay, 

Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

Under  the  star-studded  canopy  vast, 

Camp  fire  and  coffee  and  comfort  at  last. 

(Bacon  that  sizzles  and  crisps  in  the  pan 
After  the  round-up  smells  good  to  a  man.) 

Stories  of  ranchers  and  rustlers  retold 
Over  the  pipes  as  the  embers  grow  cold — 

These  are  the  tunes  that  old  memories  play, 

Make  me  a  cowboy  again  for  a  day. 

— Leslie’s  Weekly. 


Big  Game 


the  EAST 
COAST 
OF  AFRICA 

Where  the  Lion  is  at  Home 

and  the  Elephant,  the  Leop¬ 
ard,  the  Hippopotamus,  the 
Rhinoceros,  the  Zebra! 

The  Palatial  Steamers  of  the 

Union-Castle  Line 

Enable  the  Tourist  to 

Circumnavigate  Africa 

in  Either  Direction 

Via  West  Coast— weekly  sailings  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Southampton  for  Madeira,  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Natal.  Intermediate 
ships  leave  London  and  Southampton  weekly  for  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  calling  fort¬ 
nightly  at  Teneriffe,  Las  Palmas  and  Mosel  Bay.  and 
monthly  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  and  proceeding 
monthly  to  Beira  and  Mauritius. 

Via  East  Coast — Sailings  from  London  every  four 
weeks  (Thursdays)  and  from  Southampton  following 
day  for  Natal,  via  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Marseilles, 
Naples.  Port  Said,  Suez,  Mombasa.  Zanzibar,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Chinde,  Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  AN  AFRICAN  TOUR 

are  hundred-fold.  The  Victoria  Falls,  that  greatest  of 
all  cataracts,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  420  feet,  may  be 
reached  by  either  West  Coast  or  East  Coast  service  by 
rail  from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London, 
Natal  or  Beira. 

The  Biblical  Ruins  of  Sheba — supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Solomon’s  temple, are  only  afew  miles  from  Victoria. 

fntending  Toii'isls  and  Hunters  are  invited  to  address, 
for  full  inforiua  ion,  literature,  and  through  bookings 

^Agencies 'oFthe"  Utlioil-CaStle  Line 
281  Fifth  Avenue— NEW  YORK— 8-10  Bridge  Street 

Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  Managers,  3-4  Fenchurch  Street,  London 


FOR  NIGHT  TRAVEL 


Between  CHICAGO,  ST.  LOUIS  and 
KANSAS  CITY  choose 
“The  Only  Way" 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. 

Electric  block  signals,  electric  search  head-lights, 
electric  lighted  trains,  over  a  completely  rock- 
balasted  roadway  underlaid  with  boulders  and 
underdrained  with  tile. 

A  Railroad  with  Character 

GEO.  J.  CHARLTON  R.  J.  McKAY 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  General  Passenger  Agent 


HUNTING  CARTOONS 

Size  11x16,  suitable  for  framing  and  decorating  club 
rooms,  or  den.  \  ery  humorous  and  original.  Ten 
different  subjects,  50  cents;  same  subjects  hand  colored, 
$1.00  postpaid.  \  ICTOR  PUBLISHING  CO'..  236 

Broadway,  New  Philadelphia,  O.  23 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FlIR  COMPANY. 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


If  your  work  carries 
you  out-doors — little  or 
much — you  want  to  be 
free  from  colds,  coughs 
and  dangers  of  damp 
and  wintry  weather,  and 
you  want  to  be  free  from 
weighty  overcoat  and 
muffler,  try 


WRIGHT’S 

Health 

Underwear 

Outside  it  is  perfect  in  finish  and  workmanship 
—inside  it  is  the  fleece  of  comfort  that  makes  it 
different  from  all  other  "health”  garments — a 
weaving  of  loops  on  loops  that  keeps  the  body 
warm,  takes  up  the  perspiration,  allows  perfect 
ventilation,  without  chill.  And  Wright’s  costs 
no  more  than  any  other  underwear  worth  having. 
Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  don’t  carry  it,  write  us. 
Book  "Dressing  for  Health”,  free. 


Always  lock  for  the  woven 
label  Trademark. 

WRIGHT’S 

HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  C0„ 

75  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


A  CALABASH  PIPE  and  HUDSON  S 
BAY  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

will  prove  a  convenience  and  pleasure  when  you  are  out 
hunting  or  fishing.  Apply 

Wakem  ®  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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WM.  MILLS  ^  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


TRADE 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches. 


Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 


If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  Msw'yoiS 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  lor  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 


^Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland. 
Information,  together  with  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.  W.  N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


(send 


BY 

-EXPRESS 


To  show  new  customers  what  we  can  I 
in  exchange  for  their  hard  earned! 
[dollars,  we  are  willing  to  lose  $10,COO.OO|T 
I  by  cutting  the  price  on  our  Pure  Straight  j 
Whiskey  and  name  the  following  un- 1 
heard-of  figures : 

3  full  gallons  whiskey . .  ,$3.75| 

4  full  gallons  whiskey . . .  4.95 1 

1 2  full  guarts  whiskey. . .  4.50  j 
24  full  pints  whiskey .  4.75 1 

This  is  regular  old-time  whiskey  and 
distilled  in  the  South,  by  honest  Nortlj 
Carolina  people.  We  give  you  over-flow¬ 
ing  measure  and  when  the  whiskey  is  re- 
ceived  and  tested,  if  you  don’t  agree  it’, 
worth  $2.50  per  gallon,  keep^  2  quarts  Free 
return  balance  and  i ye  w/SBI  send  bad 
your  money  because  it  belongs  to  you  i 
Return  thii  ad  and  mail  your  order  direct  to  Jno.  I 
L.  Casper,  President  (at  either  place)  or  a^-| 
dress  your  letter  to  our  firm  named  below 


ATLANTIC  COAST  DIS  T, CO 

JACKSON  VilLEFL’A. , RICHMOND.  VA 
FT; SMITH.  ARK 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 


Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  125 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Simply  strain 

through 

cracked 


ice,  ana 
serve. 


Club 
Cocktails 


Martini  ( gin 
base)  and 
Manhattan 
( whiskey  base ) 
are  the  most 
popular.  A  t 
allgood  dealers. 

G.F.  HEUBLEIN 
&  BRO. 
Sole  Props. 

Hartford 
Ne w  Y ork 
London 


When  others  are  of¬ 
fered,  it’s  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  larger  profits. 
Accept  no  substitute. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in 
and  Stream.” 


‘Forest 


Many  a  Man 

finding  his  physical  condition 
below  par  has  turned  to 

EVANS’ 

ALE 

for  a  quick  restorer  to  form 
and  never  been  disappointed. 

<1 A  liquid  asset  for  the  pru¬ 
dent  health  preserver,  besides 
being  a  delightful  beverage. 

In  Splits  too.  Leading  Places. 

C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


The  New  Model 

L.  C.  Smith  ®  Bros.  Typewriter 

(Built  by  men  who  manufactured  the  Smith  Gun.) 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  gun  business  to  the  Hunter 
Arms  Co.,  of  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  we  have  been  making 
typewriters,  and  putting  into  them  the  quality  and 
workmanship  that  our  old  gun  customers  appreciated. 
Special  features  are:  Writing  in  Sight  Inbuilt  devices 
for  all  kinds  of  woik,  making  attachments  and  special 
adjustments  unnecessary.  Ball  bearings  that  banish 
friction  at  all  vital  wearing  points. 

Our  free  catalogue  and  “X-Ray  Booklet’’  tell  the 
story.  Write  us  to-day. 

L.  C.  SMITH  <a  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse  ....  New  York 

i- - — - - 


B  ig  Money  For  Flips 


Get  more  for  your  furs,  no  matter  where  yon  are.  We 

pay  twice  as  much  as  homebuyers  and  from  10  to  30% 
more  than  any  other  dealer  anywhere.  Our  big,  free, 
illustrated  catalog  tells  why  and  proves  it  by  letters  from 
shippers  in  every  State.  Send  for  it  today— now— be¬ 
fore  you  forget.  We’ll  send  with  it  also  our  free  Trap¬ 
pers’  Guide,  tells  how  to  trap  and  care  for  furs.  Also  our 
big  free  pricel  1st  and  market  report.  All  sent  free  for 
asking  and  al  I  different  from  anything  you  eversaw. 
CORRY  HIDE  &  FUR  CO.,  78  Main  St.v  Corry,  Pa. 


RHEUMATISM  &.GOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR’S  PILLS 

SAFE.  & .  EFFECTIVE,50c&SI 

OR  95  HENRY  ST  BR00IU.YN .  N  .Y. 


Field  Naturalist  and  Collector  Wanted. 

Correspondence  desired  with  man  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  preserving  Birds,  Mammals,  etc.,  to 
work  as  Assistant  to  a  Field  Naturalist  in  Ecuador 
during  winter  and  spring,  1910-11.  A  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
920  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  riFlNf _ Prehistoric  Indian  Re!ic6,  Modern  Indian  Trap- 

A  ”1*  L/L.11  pings,  Navajo  Blankets,  Weapons  from  Wild 


Tribes,  Antique  Guns,  Pistols,  Swords,  Pioneer  Crockery,  Brass  and 
wter.  Illustrated  list,  6c.  If.  CARTER,  Elkhorn,  WiS.  23 
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Terms,  $3  a  Year,  10  Cts.  a  Copy,  ) 
Six  Months,  $1.50. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


GAME  BIRDS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  project  to  establish  near  Darien,  Conn., 
a  station  for  the  breeding  of  upland  game  birds, 
to  which  may  be  joined  also  the  breeding  of 
wildfowl,  has  a  wide  public  interest.  The  plan 
proposed  combines  the  scientific  and  the  practi¬ 
cal,  and  is  in  fact  the  carrying  on— at  another 
point  and  under  other  conditions — of  the  work 
so  successfully  initiated  years  ago  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Hodge.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  two  enthusiasts, 
one  of  whom  has  had  much  experience  in  rear¬ 
ing  wild  birds  in  domestication,  while  the  other 
is  a  devoted  bird  lover  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  the  subject.  These  quali¬ 
fications  give  good  promise  of  success. 

That  these  experiments  are  to  be  continued  is 
gratifying,  for  with  what  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Hodge  and  others  it  would  seem  that  we  stand 
at  the  threshold  of  discoveries  which  will  make 
the  propagation  of  many  wild  birds  absolutely 
simple,  and  the  rearing  of  quail  and  grouse  as 
commonplace  as  the  rearing  of  hens. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is 
nothing  inherently  intricate  or  mysterious  about 
the  hand-rearing  of  game  birds.  To  make  it 
successful  are  needed,  besides  some  money,  con¬ 
siderable  intelligence  and  an  abounding  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  will  fill  the  experimenter  with 
eternal  vigilance  and  everlasting  hope.  In  Great 
Britain  where  the  breeding  of  wild  game  has  be¬ 
come  commercialized,  and  where  the  keepers  who 
consistently  fail  to  rear  the  birds  entrusted  to 
them  are  considered  incompetent,  the  work  is 
carried  on  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same 
thing  may  be  done  in  the  United  States  with 
our  native  species  by  the  proper  men. 

The  breeding  of  wildfowl  native  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  should  also  be  undertaken  on  a  considerable 
scale.  These  wildfowl  should  be  reared — in  part 
at  least — in  open  pens  with  liberty  to  go  and 
come,  just  as  wild  ducks  are  bred  in  England. 
Raised  under  such  conditions,  the  birds  will  go 
south  in  the  fall,  as  wild  birds  do,  and  returning 
again  in  spring,  will  tend  to  breed  on  or  near 
the  land  where  they  were  hatched.  Only  a  few 
years  of  work  of  this  kind  will  be  required  to 
greatly  increase  the  wildfowl  and  other  birds 
accessible  to  Connecticut  gunners. 

Although  these  experiments  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Connecticut,  the  whole  continent  may 
watch  them  with  absorbing  interest.  What  is 
learned  at  this  experiment  station  will  be  for 


the  benefit  of  every  State  and  Province,  and  may 
have  the  greatest  promise  for  the  men  of  to-day 
and  their  children  after  them. 


WOODS  ACCIDENTS. 

The  accidents  by  which  men  are  shot  by  mis¬ 
take  for  deer,  and  which  take  place  during  each 
deer  hunting  season  in  various  localities,  are  a 
disgrace  •  to  American  hunters.  These  unhappy 
events  are  accidents  in  the  sense  that  they  hap¬ 
pen  without  malicious  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  causes  the  injury,  but  they  are  the 
result  of  criminal  carelessness,  precisely  as 
when  a  careless  man  drags  his  gun  from  a 
wagon,  out  of  a  boat  or  through  a  fence,  hold¬ 
ing  it  by  the  barrels  with  the  muzzle  directed 
toward  his  person.  The  man  who  shoots  him¬ 
self  pays  the  penalty  for  his-  carelessness.  He 
who  is  shot  by  another  is  blameless  in  the  matter. 

The  writing  done  on  this  subject  is  for  the 
most  part  wasted.  People  who  are  thoughtful 
enough  to  read  and  to  remember  such  writings 
are  not  of  those  who  shoot  at  a  moving  bush 
thinking  that  it  is  a  deer.  Hunters  careless  and 
thoughtless  enough  to  do  this  do  not  heed  the 
instruction  so  freely  offered. 

There  is  a  way  by  which  these  injuries  and 
this  loss  of  life  may  greatly  be  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  that  is  by  making  it  illegal  under  a 
heavy  penalty  to  kill  deer  without  horns.  In 
many  regions  where  deer  are  found,  such  a  law 
may  not  be  needed  to  preserve  the  deer,  but  it  is 
needed  to  preserve  human  beings  who  pursue 
the  deer.  A  law  prohibiting  the  killing  of  deer 
without  horns,  if  enforced,  would  tend  to  make 
every  hunter  hold  his  fire  until  he  saw  his  ani¬ 
mal  clearly  enough  to  know  whether  it  carried 
horns  or  not.  This  pause  to  get  a  view  of  the 
game  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  identify  it  would 
tend  to  make  every  man  certain  that  what  he 
saw  was  a  deer  and  not  a  fellow-man. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  States  where 
the  killing  of  hornless  deer  is  forbidden,  the 
ratio  of  accidents  to  hunters  is  far  less  than  in 
those  where  any  deer  may  be  killed.  Efforts  to 
make  men  more  careful  by  statute  have  failed, 
but  such  change  in  the  game  laws  may  make 
men  wait  long  enough  to  see  what  they  are 
shooting  at. 


The  attempts  made  during  the  warm  season 
to  shoot  with  rifles  and  revolvers  from  rapidly 
moving  aeroplanes  at  targets  placed  on  the 
ground  were  not  productive  of  very  satisfactory 
results.  In  fact,  the  so-called  bomb  throwing 
or  dropping  was  the  more  accurate  of  the  two 
methods  practiced.  Expert  marksmen  failed  in 
their  estimates  of  distance  and  in  the  probable 
speed  of  the  air  craft.  Every  big-game  shooter 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  shoot  accurately  at 
an  object  far  below  him  on  a  mountainside,  but 
he  who  is  being  whirled  rapidly  through  the  air 
finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  shoot  well. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  HUNT. 

Compared  with  the  season  of  1909,  there  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  so  far  this  season  in  the 
sale  of  guns  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  commission  is  not  conducting  a  gun 
store;  nevertheless  it  sold  about  one  thousand 
firearms  last  year,  and  at  a  fair  profit.  Unlike 
business  men,  however,  who  deplore  falling  off 
in  trade,  the  commission  rejoices  that  its  stock 
of  guns  is  decreasing  steadily. 

Formerly  Pennsylvania  was  overrun  by  aliens 
carrying  guns.  They  shot  at  everything  wearing 
fur  or  feathers.  Last  year  a  new  law  was 
passed.  It  forbade  hunting  by  unnaturalized 
foreign-born  residents  of  Pennsylvania;  it  for¬ 
bade  the  ownership  or  possession  by  them  of 
guns  and  rifles  of  any  sort ;  it  provided  for  a 
fine  or  imprisonment,  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
confiscation  and  sale  by  the  commission  of  fire¬ 
arms  taken  from  these  men. 

The  measure  is  a  drastic  one,  but  it  is  needed, 
and  so  far  the  returns  show  that  it  has  proved 
effective.  Aside  from  saving  non-game  birds, 
it  has  no  doubt  saved  wardens  from  death  or 
injury  at  the  hands  of  men  who  were  ever  ready 
to  dispute  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  with 
their  small  bird  shooting. 

Men  who  have  been  looking  for  small  game  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  this  season  have 
commented  frequently  on  the  scarcity  of  aliens- 
carrying  guns,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  they 
flocked  to  the  suburbs  in  season.  Strong  repres¬ 
sive  measures  have  brought  about  this  improved 
state  of  affairs,  and  have  gone  far  toward  the 
protection  of  small  birds.  In  this  region  the 
game  laws  are  no  longer  ignored,  and  the  war¬ 
dens  enjoy  the  confidence  of  responsible  persons. 

Those  who  shoot  do  not  grumble,  as  they  for¬ 
merly  did,  over  the  payment  of  a  dollar  for  a 
resident’s  license.  Instead,  they  regard  the  sum 
paid  out  as  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  propagation,  and  in  addition  to  this 
it  has  become  in  a  way  a  guarantee  of  good  in¬ 
tentions  and  an  effective  means  of  identifying 
those  who  have  a  legal  right  to  hunt  game,  while 
those  who  have  no  permit  assist  in  their  own 
punishment  if  called  to  account. 


The  skill  of  the  old  hunter  is  not  to  be  de¬ 
spised  when  a  man  hunt  is  organized.  We  have 
already  told  how  one  fugitive  from  justice  was 
trailed  and  taken  by  a  warden.  This  was  in 
New  England.  Again,  more  recently,  an  old 
hunter  followed  the  trail  of  two  fugitives  from 
justice  in  that  section,  while  in  Wisconsin  a 
posse  composed  in  part  of  deer  hunters,  assisted 
by  hounds,  trailed  a  hunter  who  ran  away  after 
shooting  a  man,  apparently  mistaking  him  for 
a  deer.  The  victim’s  red  coat  and  cap  did  not 
save  him.  The  ways  of  the  would-be  deer  hun¬ 
ter  are  indeed  strange,  but  to  hunt  him  down 
with  hounds  is  novel. 


A  Boy  in  Indian  Camps 

L.  H.  Garrard’s  Experiences— The  Plains  in  1846 
—Life  Among  the  Cheyenne  Indians 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GR1NNELL 


ONE  of  the  most  charming  books  written  about 
the  early  plains  is  Lewis  H.  Garrard’s 
“Wah-To-Yah  and  the  Taos  Trail.'’  It  is 
the  narrative  of  a  boy,  only  seventeen  years  old. 
who,  in  1846,  traveled  westward  from  St.  Louis 
with  a  train  led  by  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  of  the  firm  of 
Bent,  St.  Vrain  &  Co.,  and  after  some  time  spent 
on  the  plains  and  in  Cheyenne  camps,  proceeded 
westward  to  New  Mexico  and  there  saw  and 
heard  of  many  of  the  events  just  antecedent  to 
the  Mexican  War. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  book,  which, 
in  its  interest  and  its  fidelity  to  nature  and  to 
early  times,  equals  the  far  more  celebrated 
“California  and  Oregon  Trail,”  of  Parkman,  tells 
of  the  events  of  the  same  year  as  Parkman’s 
volume,  but  deals  with  a  country  to  the  south  of 
that  traversed  by  him  who  was  to  become  one 
of  the  greatest  historians  of  America.  The 
charm  of  each  volume  lies  in  its  freshness. 
Neither  could  have  been  written  except  by  one 
who  saw  things  with  the  enthusiastic  eyes  of 
youth,  who  entered  upon  each  adventure  with 
youth’s  enthusiasm,  and  who  told  his  story  with 
the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  one  who  was 
very  young.  After  all  the  greatest  charm  of  any 
literature  lies  in  the  simplicity  with  which  the 
story  is  told,  and  in  both  these  delightful  volumes 
is  found  this  attractive  quality. 

Garrard  reached  St.  Louis  on  his  way  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  July,  1846,  and  there  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  firm  of  Pierre  Choteau, 
Jr.,  &  Co.,  so  well  known  in  the  fur  trade  of  the 
West.  Here,  too,  he  met  Kenneth  McKenzie, 
one  of  the  first  traders  with  the  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians,  and  Mr.  St.  Vrain. 

To  the  modern  reader  it  seems  odd  to  see  it 
stated  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  book  that  a 
part  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  trip 
before  him  was  the  “laying  in  a  good  store  of 
caps,  fine  glazed  powder,  etc.,”  but  in  those  days 
the  percussion  cap  was  still  a  new  thing,  and  of 
the  guns  used  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
great  majority  still  used  the  flint  to  strike  fire 
to  the  charge. 

Besides  Garrard,  there  were  others  in  St. 
Vrain’s  company  who  were  new  to  the  plains. 
Of  these  one  was  Drinker,  a  Cincinnati  editor; 
another,  a  Mr.  Chadwick.  Besides  these  there 
were  General  Lee.  of  St.  Louis,  a  friend  or  two  of 
St.  Vrain’s,  and  various  employees  of  the  traders. 


Bent's  train  was  encamped  not  far  from  West- 
port,  and  here  Garrard  got  his  first  taste  of 
wild  life,  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open. 
Here,  too,  he  saw  his  first  Indians,  the  Wyan- 
dottes,  who,  in  1843,  had  been  moved  westward 
from  their  homes  in  Ohio.  Here,  of  course,  he 
met  those  who  for  months  were  to  be  his  travel¬ 
ing  companions,  and  he  paints  us  a  fresh  picture 
of  them  in  these  pleasing  words : 

“There  were  eighteen  or  twenty  Canadian 
Frenchmen  (principally  from  St.  Louis)  com¬ 
posing  part  of  our  company,  as  drivers  of  the 
teams.  As  I  have  ever  been  a  lover  of  sweet, 
simple  music,  their  beautiful  and  piquant  songs 
in  the  original  language  fell  most  harmoniously 
on  the  ear  as  we  lay  wrapped  in  our  blankets. 

“On  the  first  of  September,  Mr.  St.  Vrain’s 
arrival  infused  some  life  into  our  proceedings, 
but  nothing  more  worthy  of  note  occurred,  ex¬ 
cept  riding  and  looking  at  horses,  of  which 
Drinker  and  I  were  in  need ;  one  of  which, 
Frank  De  Lisle,  ‘le  maitre  de  ivagon,’  sold  me 
for  fifty  dollars,  whom,  from  his  fanciful  color, 
brown  and  white  spots,  and  white  eyes,  was 
designated  by  the  descriptive  though  not  euphoni¬ 
ous  name  of  ‘Paint.’  He  was  a  noted  buffalo 
chaser,  and  I  anticipated  much  excitement 
through  his  services. 

“The  way  the  mules  were  broken  to  wagon 
harness  would  have  astonished  the  ‘full-blooded’ 
animals  of  Kentucky  and  other  horse-raising 
States  exceedingly.  It  was  a  treatment  none  but 
hard}'  Mexican  or  scrub  mules  could  survive. 
They  first  had  to  be  lassoed  by  our  expert  Mexi¬ 
can.  Bias,  their  heads  drawn  up  t9  a  wagon 
wheel,  with  scarce  two  inches  of  spare  rope  to 
relax  the  tight  noose  on  their  necks,  and  starved 
for  twenty-four  hours  to  subdue  their  fiery  tem¬ 
pers  ;  then  harnessed  to  a  heavy  wagon,  lashed 
unmercifully  when  they  did  not  pull,  whipped 
still  harder  when  they  ran  into  still  faster  speed, 
until,  after  an  hour’s  bewilderment,  and  plunging 
and  kicking,  they  became  tractable  and  broken 
down — a  labor-saving  operation,  with  the  un¬ 
flinching  motto  of  ‘kill  or  cure.’  ” 

The  pulling  out  of  the  train  from  near  West- 
port  was  an  interesting  and  exciting  event. 
Teamsters  were  shouting  to  their  newly-yoked 
bulls;  the  herders  were  driving  along  the  cabal- 
lada ;  mounted  men  were  riding  back  and  forth ; 
the  leader  of  the  company  and  his  wagon  master 


were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro  from  one  end 
of  the  train  to  the  other,  seeing  how  things  went, 
and  looking  for  weak  spots  among  the  teams 
and  the  wagons.  A  few  days  later  came  the 
first  rain  storm — a  dismal  occasion  to  the  young- 
traveler  on  the  plains.  There  are  few  old  plains¬ 
men  but  can  still  recall  something  of  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  a  long  day’s  travel  in  the  storm;  of  the 
camping  at  night  with  clothing  1  thoroughly  wet 
and  bodies  thoroughly  chilled,  and  the  sitting  or 
lying,  or  perhaps  even  sleeping  in  the  wet  cloth¬ 
ing.  “The  wagons  being  full  of  goods,  and  we 
without  tents,  a  cheerless,  chilling,  soaking,  wet 
night  was  the  consequence.  As  the  water  pene¬ 
trated  successively  my  blanket,  coat  and  shirt, 
and  made  its  way  down  my  back,  a  cold  shudder 
came  over  me.  In  the  gray,  foggy  morning  a 
more  pitiable  set  of  hungry,  shaking  wretches 
were  never  seen.  Oh !  but  it  was  hard  on  the 
poor  greenhorns !” 

At  Council  Grove,  which  they  reached  the  last 
of  September,  the  train  remained  for  two  days, 
and  as  this  was  the  last  place  traveling  westward 
where  hardwood  could  be  procured,  the  men 
felled  hickories  and  oaks  for  spare  axle  trees, 
and  swung  the  pieces  under  their  wagons.  Young 
Garrard  was  an  eager  hunter,  and  set  out  from 
camp  in  search  of  wild  turkeys,  whose  cries  he 
could  hear,  but  he  got  none. 

Here  is  another  picture  of  that  early  life 
which  may  call  up  in  the  minds  of  some  readers 
pleasant  memories  of  early  days  when  they,  too, 
were  a  part  of  such  things:  “So  soon  as  a 
faint  streak  of  light  appears  in  the  east,  the  cry 
‘Turn  out’  is  given  by  De  Lisle.  All  rise,  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  oxen  are  yoked,  hitched  and 
started.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  everything 
within  a  small  compass,  the  wagons  are  cor- 
raled ;  that  is,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  pen 
when  camp  is  made,  and  as  no  animals  in  that 
country  are  caught  without  a  lasso,  they  are 
much  easier  noosed  if  driven  in  the  corral. 
There  no  dependence  must  be  placed  in  any  but 
one’s  self,  and  the  sooner  he  rises,  when  the 
cry  is  given,  the  easier  can  he  get  his  horse. 

“Like  all  persons' on  the  first  trip  I  was  green 
in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  and  Paint  was  given  to 
all  sorts  of  malicious  dodging;  perhaps  I  have 
not  worked  myself  into  a  profuse  perspiration 
with  vexation  a  hundred  and  one  times  in  vain 
attempts  to  trap  him. 

“Not  being  able  to  catch  my  horse  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  hung  my  saddle  on  a  wagon  and  walked, 
talking  to  the  loquacious  Canadians,  whose  songs 
and  stories  were  most  acceptable.  They  are  a 
queer  mixture,  anyhow,  these  Canadians.  Rain 
or  shine,  hungry  or  satisfied,  they  are  the  same 
garrulous,  careless  bellows,  generally  caroling  in 
honor  of  some  brunette  Vide  Poche,  or  St. 
Louis  Creole  beauty,  or  lauding,  in  the  words 
of  their  ancestry,  the  soft  skies  and  grateful 
wine  of  La  Belle  France,  occasionally  uttering 
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a  sacre  or  enfant  de  garce,  but  suffering  no  cloud 
of  ill  humor  to  overshadow  them  but  for  a 
moment.  While  walking  with  a  languid  step, 
•cheering  up  their  slow  oxen,  a  song  would  burst 
•out  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  other,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  most  charming  effect.” 

The  train  was  now  approaching  the  buffalo 
range,  and  before  long  several  buffalo  were  seen. 
Now,  too,  they  had  reached  a  country  where 
“bois  de  vaches” — buffalo  chips — were  used  for 
fuel,  and  the  collecting  this  was  a  part  of  the 
daily  work  after  camp  was  made.  More  and 
-more  buffalo  were  seen,  and  before  long  we 
hear  of  the  plain  literally  covered  with  them, 
and  now,  as  buffalo  were  killed  more  often, 
Garrard  is  introduced  to  a  prairie  dish  which 
no  one  will  ever  eat  again.  He  says :  “The  men 


the  face  and  fired.  Reloading,  still  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit  (tough  work  to  load  on  a  full  run),  I  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  without  catching  up.  One  feels 
a  delightfully  wild  sensation  when  in  pursuit  of 
a  band  of  buffalo  on  a  fleet  horse  with  a  good 
rifle,  and  without  a  hat,  the  winds  playing  around 
the  flushed  brow,  when  with  hair  streaming,  the 
rider  nears  the  frightened  herd,  and  with  a  shout 
of  exultation  discharges  his  rifle.  I  returned  to 
the  party  highly  gratified  with  my  first,  though 
unsuccessful  chase,  but  Mr.  St.  Vrain  put  a 
slight  damper  to  my  ardor  by  simply  remark¬ 
ing: 

“  ‘The  next  time  you  “run  meat”  don’t  let  the 
horse  go  in  a  trot  and  yourself  in  a  gallop'  (I 
had  in  my  eagerness  leaned  forward  in  the 
saddle,  and  a  stumble  of  the  horse  would  have 


wagons,  where  the  pursuer  changed  tack,  only 
to  be  shot  by  one  of  the  teamsters  with  a  nor’- 
west  fusil.” 

It  is  natural  enough  that  the  boy  author,  while 
traveling  for  the  first  time  through  the  buffalo 
range,  should  think  and  write  chiefly  about  buf¬ 
falo,  yet  he  finds  time  to  tell  of  the  prairie  dog 
towns  through  which  they  passed,  and  of  the 
odd  ways  of  the  dog  and  the  curious  apparent 
companionship,  or  at  least,  cohabitation  of  the 
snakes  and  the  prairie  owls  with  them.  As  they 
passed  through  this- region,  north  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  in  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  early  fall,  they 
suffered  sometimes  from  thirst.  The  first  grave 
passed  by  the  train  aroused  melancholy  and 
sympathetic  feelings  in  the  boy's  heart. 

One  day  Garrard  went  out  hunting  with  Mr. 
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ate  the  liver  raw,  with  a  slight  dash  of  gall  by 
way  of  zest,  which,  served  d  la  Indian,  was  not 
very  tempting  to  cloyed  appetites,  but  to  hungry 
men,  not  at  all  squeamish,  raw,  warm  liver,  with 
raw  marrow,  was  quite  palatable. 

“It  would  not  do,”  he  continues,  “for  small 
hunting  parties  to  build  fires  to  cook  with,  for 
in  this  hostile  Indian  country  a  smoke  would 
bring  inquiring  friends.  Speaking  of  hostile 
Indians  reminds  me  of  a  question  related  by 
•one  of  our  men.  At  a  party,  in  a  Missouri  fron¬ 
tier  settlement,  a  lady  asked  a  mountaineer,  fresh 
from  the  Platte,  ‘if  the  hostile  Indians  are  as 
■savage  as  those  who  serve  on  foot.’ 

“Returning  to  camp  the  prairie  was  black  with 
the  herds,  and  a  good  chance  presenting  itself,  I 
struck  spurs  into  Paint,  directing  him  toward 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  nearest,  distant  eight 
or  nine  hundred  yards.  We  (Paint  and  I)  soon 
•neared  them,  giving  me  a  flying  view  of  their 
unwieldy  proportions,  and  when  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  nearest  I  raised  my  rifle  half  way  to 


pitched  me  over  his  head),  by  which  well-timed 
and  laconic  advice  I  afterward  profited.” 

From  this  time  on  there  was  much  chasing  of 
buffalo,  but  little  killing  of  them,  except  by  the 
old  hands.  The  young  ones,  of  course,  neither 
knew  how  to  shoot  nor  where  to  shoot,  and  our 
author  naively  remarks,  after  one  of  his  chases : 
“To  look  at  a  buffalo  one  would  think  that  they 
could  not  run  with  such  rapidity,  but  let  him  try 
to  follow  with  an  ordinary  horse  and  he  is  soon 
undeceived.” 

Among  the  efforts  of  the  greenhorns  to  kill 
buffalo  was  the  following  incident :  “Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  (of  St.  Louis,  on  his  first  trip,  like  several 
of  us,  for  pleasure),  seeing  a  partially  blind 
bull,  concluded  to  ‘make  meat’  of  him.  Crawl¬ 
ing  up  close,  the  buffalo  scented  him  and  pitched 
about  every  way,  too  blind  to  travel  straight  or 
fast.  Chad  fired ;  the  mad  animal,  directed  by 
the  rifle  report,  charged.  How  they  did  ‘lick  it’ 
over  the  ground,  the  pursued  yelling,  half  in  ex¬ 
citement,  half  in  fear,  till  they  were  close  to  the 


St.  Vrain  and  another,  and  a  band  of  buffalo 
were  discovered  on  their  way  to  water.  Here 
Garrard  first  found  himself  near  to  a  wounded 
bull,  and  the  picture  that  he  paints  of  the  mon¬ 
ster  is  a  true  and  a  striking  one.  “Mr.  St.  Vrain 
dismounting  took  his  rifle  and  soon  was  on  the 
‘approach,’  leaving  us  cached  behind  a  rise  of  the 
ground  to  await  the  gun  report.  We  laid  down 
with  our  blankets,  which  we  always  carried  strap¬ 
ped  to  the  saddle,  and  with  backs  to  the  wind 
talked  in  a  low  tone,  until  hearing  Mr.  St.  Vrain’s 
gun,  when  we  remounted.  Again  and  again  the 
rifle  was  heard  in  hasty  succession,  and  hasten¬ 
ing  to  him  we  found  a  fat  cow  stretched  and  a 
wounded  male  limping  slowly  off.  The  animals 
were  tied  to  the  horns  of  our  cow,  and  with 
butcher  knives  we  divested  the  body  of  its  fine 
coat,  but  finding  myself  a  ‘green  hand,’  at  least 
not  an  adept  in  the  mysteries  of  prairie  butcher¬ 
ing,  I  mounted  Paint  for  the  wounded  fellow 
who  had  settled  himself  with  his  fore  legs 
doubled  under  him  300  yards  from  us.  Mine 
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was  a  high  pommeled,  Mexican  saddle,  with 
wooden  stirrups,  and  when  once  seated  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  be  dislodged.  Paint  went  up 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  growling,  wounded 
gore-covered  bull,  and  there  stood  trembling  and 
imparting  some  of  his  fear  to  myself. 

“With  long,  shaggy,  dirt-matted  and  tangled 
locks  falling  over  his  glaring,  diabolical  eyes, 
blood  streaming  from  nose  and  mouth,  he  made 
the  most  ferocious  looking  object  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  and  if  nurses,  could  portray  to  obsti¬ 
nate  children  in  true  colors  the  description  of  a 
mad  buffalo  bull,  the  oft-repeated  ‘bugaboo’ 
would  soon  be  an  obsolete  idea. 

“While  looking  with  considerable  trepidation 
on  the  vanquished  monarch  of  the  Pawnee  plains, 
he  started  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  jump  materi¬ 
ally  lessened  the  distance  between  us,  which  so 
scared  Paint  that  he  reared  backward,  nearly 
sliding  myself  and  gun  over  his  tail,  and  before 
the  bridle  rein  could  be  tightened,  ran  some  rods, 
but  turning  his  head  and  setting  the  rowels  of 
my  spurs  in  his  flanks,  I  dashed  up  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  bull,  and  at  the  crack  of  the  gun  the 
‘poor  buffler’  dropped  his  head,  his  skin  convul¬ 
sively  shook,  his  dark  eyes,  no,  longer  fired  with 
malignancy,  rolled  back  in  the  sockets,  and  his 
spirit  departed  for  the  region  of  perpetual  ver¬ 
dure  and  running  waters,  beyond  the  reach  of 
white  man’s  rifle  or  the  keen  lance  of  the  prairie 
warrior.” 

And  then  the  picture  with  which  he  closes  the 
chapter  covering  the  march  through  the  buffalo 
range  !  How  boyish,  and  yet  how  charming  and 
how  true  it  is ! 

“Good  humor  reigned  triumphant  throughout 
the  camp.  Canadian  songs  of  mirth  filled  the  air, 
and  at  every  mess  fire  pieces  of  meat  were  cook¬ 
ing  en  appolas;  that  is,  on  a  stick  sharpened, 
with  alternate  fat  and  lean  meat,  making  a  de¬ 
licious  roast.  Among  others,  bondins  were  roasting 
without  any  previous  culinary  operation,  but  the 
tying  of  both  ends,  to  prevent  the  fat,  as  it  was 
liquified,  from  wasting,  and  when  pronounced 
‘good’  by  the  hungry  impatient  judges,  it  was 
taken  off  the  hot  coals,  puffed  up  with  the  heat 
and  fat,  the  steam  escaping  from  little  punctures 
and  coiled  on  the  ground,  or  a  not  particularly 
clean  saddle  blanket,  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  dead  snake. 

“The  fortunate  owner  shouts,  ‘Hyar’s  the 
doin’s,  and  hyar’s  the  ’coon  as  savys  “poor  bull” 
from  “fat  cow”;  freeze  into  it,  boys!’  And  all 
fall  to,  with  ready  knives,  cutting  off  savory 
pieces  of  this  exquisitely  appetizing  prairie  pro¬ 
duction. 

“At  our  mess  fire  there  was  a  whole  side  of 
ribs  roasted.  When  browned  thoroughly  we 
handled  the  long  bones,  and  as  the  generous  fat 
dripped  on  our  clothes,  we  heeded  it  not,  our 
minds  wrapped  up  with  the  one  absorbing 
thought  of  satisfying  our  relentless  appetites. 
Progressing  in  the  work  of  demolition,  our  eyes 
closed  with  ineffable  bliss.  Talk  of  an  emperor’s 
table !  Why,  they  could  imagine  nothing  half  so 
good.  The  meal  ended,  the  pipe  lent  its  aid  to 
complete  our  happiness,  and  at  night  we  retired 
to  the  comfortable  blankets,  wanting  nothing, 
caring  for  nothing.” 

Late  in  October  the  train  met  with  the  advance 
guard  of  a  party  of  Cheyenne  warriors,  then  oh 
the  warpath  for  scalps  and  horses  against  the 
Pawnee  nation.  These  were  the  first  really  wild 
Indians  that  Garrard  had  seen,  and  their  pictur¬ 


esqueness  and  unusual  appearance  greatly  in¬ 
terested  him.  In  those  days  the  Cheyennes  had 
never  been  at  war  with  the  white  people,  and 
they  were  on  terms  of  especial  friendliness  with 
Bent  and  St.  Vrain,  from  whose  trading  posts 
they  obtained  their  supplies.  A  little  later,  on 
the  way  to  Bent’s  Fort,  they  passed  a  Cheyenne 
medicine  lodge,  with  its  sweathouse,  and  later 
still  Indian  graves  on  scaffolds  which  rested  on 
the  horizontal  limbs  of  the  cottonwood  trees.  A 
day  or  two  after  this  they  reached  Fort  William, 
or  Bent’s  Fort,  where  they  met  William  Bent,  in 
his  day  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  the 
Southern  plains.  A  few  days  were  spent  there, 
and  then  came  the  most  interesting  adventure 
that  the  boy  had  had. 

Early  in  November  he  started  for  the  Chey¬ 
enne  village  with  John  Smith  who,  with  his  wife, 
his  little  boy  Jack  and  a  Canadian,  were  setting 
out  for  the  village  to  trade  for  robes. 

John  Smith  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
white  man  ever  to  learn  the  Cheyenne  language, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  it  into  English. 
When  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  plains  we 
do  not  know,  but  he  was  there  in  the  ’30’s,  and 
for  many  years  was  employed  by  Bent  and  St. 
Vrain  to  follow  the  Indians  about  and  trade  with 
them  for  robes.  Early  in  his  life  on  the  plains 
he  had  married  a  Cheyenne  woman  and  estab¬ 
lished  intimate  relations  with  the  tribe,  among 
whom  he  remained  for  many  years.  He  was 
present  in  the  camp  of  the  Cheyennes  during  the 
Chivington  massacre  at  Sand  Creek,  in  1864,  at 
which  time  his  son,  Jack,  the  child  mentioned  by 
Garrard  in  this  volume,  was  killed  by  the  sol¬ 
diers,  being  shot  in  the  back  by  a  soldier  who 
saw  his  shadow  on  the  lodge  skins  and  fired  at 
it.  It  is  said  that  John  Smith  himself  came  very 
near  being  killed,  and  had  a  hard  time  to  talk 
the  Colorado  soldiers  out  of  killing  him.  He  has 
a  son  now  living  at  Pine  Ridge. 

The  small  party  journeyed  on  toward  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  while  Pierre,  the  Canadian,  drove  the 
wagon  and  the  woman  and  her  child  rode  in 
silence,  Smith  and  Garrard  kept  up  a  lively  con¬ 
versation.  Smith  was  anxious  to  learn  all  about 
the  “States”  and  life  there,  while  Garrard  re¬ 
plied  to  him  with  inquiries  about  Indians  and 
their  ways.  And  so,  day  after  day,  they  jour¬ 
neyed  over  the  plain  until  the  cone-shaped  lodges 
of  the  village  came  in  sight,  to  be  reached  a  few 
hours  later.  Riding  into  the  camp,  they  halted 
at  the  lodge  of  one  of  the  principal  men,  and 
unsaddling  and  unpacking  their  animals  there, 
entered  it  with  their  goods,  and  according  to 
custom  established  themselves  in  the  back  part, 
which  was  at  once  given  up  to  them  by  the  host. 
And  now  began  an  entirely  new  life  for  Garrard 
- — a  life  into  which  he  threw  himself  with  the 
whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of  a  healthy  lad,  and 
which  he  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  days  and 
evenings  in  the  camp ;  the  moving  from  place  to 
place  over  the  prairie ;  the  misfortunes  which 
happened  to  the  men  unaccustomed  to  such  life 
are  all  described.  Vivid  glimpses  of  the  march¬ 
ing  Indian  column  are  given  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

“The  young  squaws  take  much  care  of  their 
dress  and  horse  equipments.  They  dashed  furi¬ 
ously  past  on  wild  steeds,  astride  of  the  high- 
pommeled  saddles.  A  fancifully  colored  cover, 
worked  with  beads  and  porcupine  quills,  making 
a  flashy,  striking  appearance,  extended  from 
wethers  to  rump  of  the  horse,  while  the  riders 


evinced  an  admirable  daring,  worthy  of  Ama¬ 
zons.  Their  dresses  were  made  of  buckskin, 
high  at  the  neck,  short  sleeves,  or  rather  none 
at  all,  fitting  loosely,  and  reaching  obliquely  to 
the  knee,  giving  a  relieved  Diana  look  to  the 
costume;  the  edges  scalloped,  worked  with  beads 
and  fringed.  From  the  knee  downward  the  limb 
was  encased  in  a  tightly  fitting  leggin,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  neat  moccasin,  both  handsomely  worked 
with  beads.  On  the  arms  were  bracelets  of  brass 
which  glittered  and  reflected  in  the  radiant  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  adding  much  to  their  attractions.  In 
their  pierced  ears  shells  from  the  Pacific  shore 
were  pendant,  and  to  complete  the  picture  of 
savage  taste  and  profusion  their  fine  complex¬ 
ions  were  eclipsed  by  a  coat  of  flaming  vermil- 
lion. 

“Many  of  the  largest  dogs  were  packed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  meat  or  something  not  easily 
injured.  They  looked  queerly,  trotting  industri¬ 
ously  under  their  burdens,  and  judging  from  a 
small  stock  of  canine  physiological  information, 
not  a  little  of  the  wolf  was  in  their  composition. 
These  dogs  are  extremely  muscular  and  are  com¬ 
pactly  built. 

“We  crossed  the  river  on  our  way  to  the  new 
camp.  The  alarm  manifested  by  the  ki-kun 
(children)  in  the  lodgepole  drays,  as  they  dipped 
in  the  water,  was  amusing.  The  little  fellows 
holding  their  breaths,  not  daring  to  cry,  looked 
imploringly  at  their  inexorable  mothers,  and 
were  encouraged  by  words  of  approbation  from 
their  stern  fathers.  Regaining  the  grassy  bot¬ 
tom  we  once  more  went  in  a  fast  walk. 

“The  different  colored  horses,  the  young  In¬ 
dian  beaux,  the  bold  bewildering  belles,  and  the 
newness  of  the  scene  were  gratifying  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  my  unaccustomed  senses.  After  a  ride 
of  two  hours  we  stopped,  and  the  chiefs,  fasten¬ 
ing  their  horses,  collected  in  circles  to  smoke  the 
pipe  and  talk,  letting  their  squaws  unpack  the 
animals,  pitch  the  lodges,  build  fires,  arrange  the 
robes ;  and,  when  all  was  ready,  these  ‘lords  of 
creation'  dispersed  to  their  several  homes  to  wait 
until  their  patient  and  enduring  spouses  prepared 
some  food.  I  was  provoked,  nay,  angry,  to  see 
the  lazy,  overgrown  men  do  nothing  to  help  their 
wives,  and  when  the  young  women  pulled  off 
their  bracelets  and  finery  to  chop  wood,  the  cup 
of  my  wrath  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  in  a 
fit  of  honest  indignation  I  pronounced  them  un¬ 
gallant  and  savage  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
A  wife  here  is,  indeed,  a  helpmeet.” 

Bravery,  endurance  and  hardihood  were  in 
those  days  a  part  of  the  education  of  each  In¬ 
dian  boy,  and  here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  training 
received  by  a  baby,  which  should  fit  him  for  the 
hardships  that  each  warrior  must  endure.  This 
was  the  grandson  of  the  Vip-po-nah,  a  boy  six 
or  seven  months  old : 

“Every  morning  his  mother  washed  him  in 
cold  water  and  sent  him  out  to  the  air  to  make 
him  hardy.  He  would  come  in  perfectly  nude 
from  his  airing,  about  half  frozen.  How  he 
would  laugh  and  brighten  up  as  he  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  fire !  Being  a  boy,  the  parents 
have  great  hopes  of  him  as  a  brave  and  chief 
(the  acme  of  Indian  greatness).  His  father 
dotes  upon  him,  holding  him  in  his  arms,  sing¬ 
ing  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  various  ways  showing 
his  extreme  affection.” 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  Garrard  and 
John  Smith  before  they  reached  the  Cheyenne 
village  had  been  that  of  food.  Smith  spoke  of 
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the  excellence  of  dog  meat,  while  Garrard  de¬ 
clared  that  it  must  be  horrible,  saying  that  buf¬ 
falo  meat  was  unquestionably  the  most  delicate 
food  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Smith  agreed 
that  buffalo  was  the  best,  but  that  dog  meat  was 
the  next,  and  offered  to  bet  that  he  would  -make 
Garrard  eat  dog  meat  in  the  village,  and  make 
him  declare  that  it  was  good.  How  John  Smith 
carried  out  his  threat  is  told  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

“One  evening  wre  were  in  our  places.  I  was 
lying  on  a  pile  of  outspread  robes,  watching  the 
blaze  as  it  illumined  the  lodge,  which  gave  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  skins  of  which  it  was  made 
a  still  brighter  tinge,  and  follow'ing  with  my 
eye  the  thin  blue  smoke  coursing  in  fantastic 
shapes  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
cone,  my  thoughts  carrying  me  momentarily 
everywhere,  now  home,  now  enjoying  some 
choice  edible;  or,  seated  by  a  pleasant  friend, 
conversing;  in  short,  my  mind,  like  the  harp  in 
Alexander’s  feast,  the  chords  of  which,  touched 
by  the  magic  hand  of  memory,  or  flight  of  fancy, 
alternately  depressed  or  elevated  me  in  feeling. 
Greenwood  and  Smith,  sitting  up,  held  in  ‘dur¬ 
ance  vile’  the  ever  present  pipe.  Their  unusual 
laughter  attracted  my  attention,  but  not  divin¬ 
ing  the  cause  I  joined  in  the  conversation.  It 
was  now  quite  late,  and  feeling  hungry  I  asked 
what  was  on  the  fire. 

“  ‘Terrapins,’  promptly  replied  Smith. 

“  ‘Terrapins!’  echoed  I  in  surprise  at  the  name. 
‘Terrapins!  How  do  you  cook  them?’ 

“‘You  know  them  hard-shell  land  terrapin?’ 

“  ‘Yes.’ 

“  ‘Well,  the  squaws  go  out  to  the  sand  buttes 
and  bring  the  critters  in  and  cook  ’em  in  the 
shell  alive — those  stewin’  thar  ar  cleaned  first. 
Howsomever,  they're  darned  good  !’ 

“‘Yes,  hos,  an’  that’s  a  fact,  wagh,’  chimed  in 
Greenwood. 

“I  listened  of  course  with  much  interest  to 
their  account  of  the  savage  dish  and  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  taste  of  that,  the  recital  of 
whose  merits  sharpened  my  already  keen  appe¬ 
tite.  When  the  squaw  transferred  the  contents 
of  the  kettle  to  a  wooden  bowl  and  passed  it  on 
to  us,  our  butcher  knives  were  in  immediate 
requisition.  Taking  a  piece  with  hungry  avidity 
which  Smith  handed  me  without  thought  as  to 
what  part  of  the  terrapin  it  was,  I  ate  it  with 
much  gusto,  calling  for  more.  It  was  extremely 
good,  and  I  spoke  of  the  delicacy  of  the  meat, 
and  answered  all  their  questions  as  to  its  excel¬ 
lency  in  the  affirmative,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
panegyric  on  the  whole  turtle  species.  After 
fully  committing  myself,  Smith  looked  at  me  a 
while  in  silence,  the  corners  of  his  mouth  grad¬ 
ually  making  preparations  for  a  laugh,  and 
asked : 

“‘Well,  hos,  how  do  you  like  dog  meat?’  and 
then  such  hearty  guffaws  were  never  heard.  The 
stupefaction  into  which  I  was  thrown  by  the  re¬ 
volting  announcement  only  increased  their  merri¬ 
ment,  which  soon  was  resolved  into  yells  of  de¬ 
light  at  my  discomfiture. 

“A  revulsion  of  opinion,  and  dog  meat,  too, 
ensued,  for  I  could  feel  the  ‘pup’  crawling  up 
my  throat,  but  saying  to  myself  ‘that  it  was  good 
under  the  name  of  terrapin,’  ‘that  a  rose  under 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,’  and  that 
it  would  be  prejudice  to  stop  I  broke  the  shackles 
of  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the  canine  breed, 
and  putting  a  choice  morceau  on  top  of  that 


already  swallowed,  ever  after  remained  a  stanch 
defender  and  admirer  of  dog  meat.  The  con¬ 
versation  held  with  Smith  the  second  day  of  our 
acquaintance  was  brought  to  mind,  and  I  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  dog  was  next  in  order  to  buf¬ 
falo.” 

Life  in  the  Cheyenne  camp  went  on  interest¬ 
ingly.  Garrard  began  to  make  a  vocabulary  of 
the  Cheyenne  language,  and  soon' to  speak  it  in 
a  broken  fashion  which  caused  his  auditors  to 
shriek  with  laughter.  He  watched  them  at  the 
sign  language,  amused  them  with  games  and  the 
few  books  which  he  possessed,  went  to  feasts, 
noted  the  odd  implements  and  ways  of  his  camp 
mates,  and  set  down  all  that  happened,  together 
with  his  boyish  reflections  on  the  incidents. 

The  discipline  practiced  by  John  Smith  on  his 
son  Jack  will  bear  repeating.  It  seems  that  the 
child  had  taken  to  crying  one  night,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  four  or  five  chiefs,  who  had  come 
to  the  lodge  to  talk  and  smoke.  “In  vain  did  the 
mother  shake  and  scold  him  with  the  severest 
Cheyenne  words,  until  Smith,  provoked  beyond 
endurance,  took  the  squalling  youngster  in  hands. 
He  shu-ed  and  shouted  and  swore,  but  Jack  had 
gone  too  far  to  be  easily  pacified.  He  then  sent 
for  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  river  and  poured 
cupful  after  cupful  on  Jack,  who  stamped  and 
screamed  and  bit  in  his  puny  rage.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  the  icy  stream  slowly  descended  until 
the  bucket  was  emptied,  another  was  sent  for, 
and  again  and  again  the  cup  was  replenished  and 
emptied  on  the  blubbering  youth.  At  last,  ex¬ 
hausted  with  exertion,  and  completely  cooled 
down,  he  received  the  remaining  water  in  silence, 
and  with  a  few  words  of  admonition  was  de¬ 
livered  over  to  his  mother,  in  whose  arms  he 
stifled  his  sobs,  until  his  heart-breaking  grief  and 
cares  were  drowned  in  sleep.  What  a  devilish 
mixture  Indian  and  American  blood  is !” 

Garrard  was  a  healthy,  natural  boy,  and  with 
all  a  boy’s  love  of  fun.  He  mingled  readily  and 
naturally  in  the  sports  and  amusements  of  the 
young  people  of  the  Cheyenne  camp  and  heartily 
enjoyed  it.  In  those  days  the  white  trader  in 
the  Indian  camp  was  regarded  as  a  great  man, 
and  was  treated  with  respect,  to  retain  which 
he  carried  himself  with  much  dignity.  But  Gar¬ 
rard  cared  nothing  for  this  respect,  and  made 
no  effort  to  preserve  this  dignity.  He  danced 
and  sang  with  the  boys  and.  girls,  and  the  women 
were  astonished  to  find  a  white  person  so  care¬ 
less  of  appearances,  though  they  liked  him  all 
the  better  for  it. 

On  one  occasion  in  the  winter  there  was  much 
excitement  in  the  Cheyenne  camp.  A  war  party 
was  returning,  and  all  the  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  blackened  their  faces  and  went  out  to  meet 
them.  The  returning  warnors  advanced  in  tri¬ 
umph,  for  they  had  three  scalps,  borne  on  slender 
willow  wands,  and  hanging  from  each  scalp  was 
a  single  tuft  of  hair,  which  told  that  they  were 
Pawnees.  Now  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the 
camp,  and  many  dances  to  celebrate  the  victory, 
and  to  rejoice  over  the  triumph  that  the  tribe 
had  made  over  its  enemies.  “The  drum  at  night 
sent  forth  its  monotony  of  hollow  sound,  and 
our  Mexican,  Pedro,  and  I,  directed  by  the 
booming,  entered  a  lodge,  vacated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  full  of  young  men  and  squaws,  following 
one  another  in  a  continuous  circle,  keeping  the 
left  knee  stiff,  and  bending  the  right  with  a  half¬ 
forward,  half-negative  step,  as  if  they  wanted  to 
go  on  and  could  not,  accompanying  it  every  time 


the  right  foot  was  raised  with  an  energetic  broken 
song  which,  dying  away,  was  again  and  again 
sounded — hay-a-hay,  hay-a-hay,  they  went — lay¬ 
ing  the  emphasis  on  the  first  syllable.  A  drum, 
similar  to  though  larger  than  a  tambourine,  cov¬ 
ered  with  parfleche,  was  beat  upon  with  a  stick, 
producing  with  the  voices  a  sound  not  altogether 
disagreeable.  *  *  * 

“During  the  day  the  young  men,  except  the 
dancers,  piled  up  dry  logs  in  a  level  open  space 
near  for  a  grand  demonstration.  At  night,  when 
it  was  fired,  I  folded  my  blanket  over  my  shoul¬ 
ders,  comme  les  sauvages,  and  went  out.  The 
faces  of  many  girls  were  brilliant  with  Vermil¬ 
lion  ;  others  were  blacked,  their  robes,  leggins  and 
skin  dresses  glittering  with  beads  and  porcupine 
quill  Work.  Rings  and  bracelets  of  shining  brass 
encircled  their  taper  arms  and  fingers,  and  shells 
dangled  from  their  ears.  Indeed,  all  the  finery 
collectable  was  piled  on  in  barbarous  profusion, 
though  a  few,  in  good  taste  or  through  poverty, 
wore  a  single  band  and  but  few  rings,  and  with 
jetty  hair  parted  in  the  middle  from  the  fore¬ 
head  to  the  neck,  terminating  in  two  handsome 
braids.  *  *  * 

“The  girls,  numbering  200,  fell  into  line  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  men,  of  whom  there  were  250, 
joining,  a  circle  was  formed,  which  ‘traveled’ 
around  with  the  same  shuffling  step  already  de¬ 
scribed.  The  drummers  and  other  musicians 
(twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them)  marched  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  and  from  and  around  the 
fire  inside  the  large  ring,  for  at  the  distance 
kept  by  the  outsiders  the  area  was  150  feet  in 
diameter.  There  Appolonian  emulators  chanted 
the  great  deeds  performed  by  the  Cheyenne  war¬ 
riors.  As  they  ended,  the  dying  strain  was 

caught  up  by  the  hundreds  of  the  outside  circle 
who,  in  fast-swelling  loud  tones,  poured  out  the 
burden  of  their  song.  At  this  juncture  the 

march  was  quickened,  the  scalps  of  the  slain 
were  borne  aloft  and  shaken  in  wild  delight,  and 
shrill  war  notes,  rising  above  the  furious  din, 
accelerated  the  pulsation  and  strung  high  the 
nerves.  Time-worn  shields,  careering  in  mad 

holders’  hands,  clashed,  and  keen  lances,  once 

reeking  in  Pawnee  blood,  clanged.  Braves  seized 
one  another  with  an  iron  grip  in  the  heat  of  ex¬ 
citement,  or  chimed  more  tenderly  in  the  chant, 
enveloped  in  the  same  robe  with  some  gentle 
maiden  as  they  approvingly  stepped  through  one 
of  their  own  original  polkas. 

“Thirty  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  men  were 
ranged  by  the  pile  of  blazing  logs.  By  their 
invitation  I  sat  down  near  ‘Old  Bark’  and 
smoked  death  and  its  concomitant  train  of  evils 
to  those  audacious  tribes,  who  doubt  the  courage 
or  supremacy  of  the  brave,  the  great  and  power¬ 
ful  Cheyenne  nation. 

“The  pipe  was  lavishly  decorated  with  beaver 
strips,  beads  and  porcupine  quills ;  the  mixture 
of  tobacco  and  bark  was  prepared  with  unusual 
care  for  this,  their  grand  gala  night.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Garrard 
through  his  life  in  the  Cheyenne  camp,  but  space 
forbids  this.  He  was  called  away  from  this  in¬ 
teresting  life  by  the  news  which  came  from  the 
West  of  the  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Pueblos  of 
Governor  Charles  Bent,  in  New  Mexico.  Fugi¬ 
tives  who  had  escaped  the  attack  had  come  to 
Fort  William  and  told  what  had  happened,  and 
soon  after  William  Bent,  with  twenty-three  men, 
started  for  the  Mexican  settlements.  They 
passed  far  to  the  southward  of  Pike’s  Peak,  met 
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a  few  United  States  soldiers  and  volunteers,-  and 
toward  the  middle  of  February  were  joined  by 
Sublette,  with  two  companions,  who  announced 
that  war  had  been  declared  against  Mexico. 
Toiling  through  the  mountains  in  true  winter 
weather,  the  party  marched  on  until  they  came 
to  one  of  Bent’s  ranches  and  at  last  reached 
Taos.  From  this  on  the  author's  route  was 
much  among  the  Mexicans  of  the  various  towns 
until,  at  last,  turning  his  face  eastward,  he  came 
back  across  the  mountains,  and  once  more  found 
himself  in  the  Cheyenne  village,  whence  soon 
afterward  he  returned  to  the  East. 


It  was  here  that  Garrard  met  George  F.  Rux- 
ton,  whose  well-known  “Life  in  the  Far  West’’ 
has  been  more  than  once  referred  to  at  length 
in  Forest  and  Stream.  It  is  one  of  a  group  of 
books,  treating  of  almost  the  same  country,  and 
of  the  same  time,  of  which  Garrard’s  and  the 
“Oregon  Trail"  are  two  others. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  read  these  books 
and  to  see  mentioned  in  them  constantly,  and  in 
most  familiar  fashion,  names  that  to  old-timers 
in  the  West  are  familiar  as  household  words. 
Men  with  whom,  in  old  age,  we  have  perhaps 
ourselves  associated ;  men,  with  whose  sons  and 


daughters  we  have  lived  familiarly  as  contem¬ 
poraries.  The  generation  which  knew  these  old- 
timers — Carson,  Bridger,  Jack  Robinson,  Jim  and 
John  Baker,  Bent,  St.  Vrain,  Sublette,  Hugh 
Monroe.  Ike  Edwards,  Bill  Gary,  Symonds, 
Beaubien,  La  Jeunesse,  Roland,  and  a  hundred 
others  whose  names  could  be  given,  is  passing 
away. 

These  names  belong  to  the  history  of  the 
early  West.  Soon  they  will  be  historic  only,  for 
those  who  have  known  them  will  also  have 
crossed  the  Great  Divide,  and  there  will  be  none 
who  can  recall  their  personality. 


To  Rear  Game  Birds  in  Connecticut 

An  effort  contemplated  for  the  State  of  Con¬ 
necticut  will,  if  successfully  carried  out,  do  much 
to  restock  the  covers  of  that  State  with  game 
birds.  More  important  than  this,  experiments 
will  be  carried  on  in  this  connection  which  may 
prove  of  high  interest  and  value  to  gunners. 

Herbert  Iv.  Job  was  recently  appointed  State 
ornithologist  of  Connecticut.  He  is  a  bird  lover, 
well  known  for  the  beautiful  photographs  that 
he  has  taken  and  the  interesting  articles  and 
books  that  he  has  written  about  birds.  He  pur¬ 
poses  to  join  forces  with  another  bird  man  and 
to  set  on  foot  the  work  of  rearing. game  birds 
and  wildfowl  for  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

*  At  Darien,  G.  D.  Tilley,  a  man  of  scientific 
tastes,  an  enthusiast  over  waterfowl  and  game 
birds,  has  a  place  where  for  some  years  he  has 
been  rearing  wild  birds  of  many  sorts  and  from 
many  lands.  He  has  a  very  complete  plant, 
ponds  for  wildfowl  and  houses  and  cages  in 
which  a  multitude  of  birds  are  kept.  Many  of 
these  are  foreign  birds — flamingoes,  storks,  geese 
and  ducks  from  the  Old  World,  and  gallinaceous 
birds  from  South  America — but  a  large  number 
are  North  American  birds.  Here  there  is  room 
and  the  equipment  for  rearing  our  native  birds, 
and  here  Mr.  Job  with  the  assent,  of  the  authori¬ 
ties — if  this  can  be  had — purposes  to  carry  on 
an  elaborate  line  of  experimentation. 

The  plan  is  as  follows:  Mr.  Tilley,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  propagation  of  game  birds 
and  waterfowl  in  captivity,  has  agreed  with  the 
State  ornithologist  to  allow  the  free  use  of  his 
fine  equipment  for  experimentation  of  all  sorts 
relating  to  wild  birds.  This  offer  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  aviary  and  hatchery  at  Darien 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Connecticut  Ornithological 
Experiment  Station,  a  branch  of  the  Storrs  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  of  the  Connecticut  Agricu'tural 
College,  of  which  the  State  ornithologist  is,  ex- 
officio,  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Mr.  Tilley  is 
to  be  assistant  to  the  State  ornithologist. 

Besides  experimentation  relative  to  the  value 
of  birds  to  agriculture  and  the  attracting  and  in¬ 
crease  of  useful  birds,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries  and  Game  per¬ 
mission  to  keep  native  game  birds  for  purposes 


of  experiment,  and  also  co-operation  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  propagate  game  birds  for  the  State  on 
a  large  scale  to  restock  the  State. 

As  fast  as  the  methods  are  perfected  and  sys¬ 
tematized  for  propagating  a  species  of  game  bird 
or  waterfowl,  the  result?  would  be  given  to  the 
public  through  bulletins  of  the  Storrs  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  with  a  view  to  enabling  every 
landowner  to  propagate  his  own  game.  The 
breeding  stock  raised  in  this  State  hatchery 
would  be  distributed  over  the  State  under  care¬ 
ful  supervision,  and  thus  the  work  would  be 
multiplied  from  many  centers  instead  of  depend¬ 
ing  upon  one  establishment. 

A  breeding  stock  of  quail  has  already  been 
offered  for  the  start,  and  efforts  will  be  made 
to  begin  the  work  at  once.  Experiments  are  to 
be  conducted  with  the  ruffed  grouse  and  other 
native  species,  with  studies  of  the  availability  of 
such  foreign  kinds  as  the  popular  Hungarian 
partridge,  which  breeds  readily  in  captivity.  A 
bulletin  could  be  published  soon  on  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  woodduck  and  other  native  wild 
ducks.  A  special  marshy  pond  is  to  be  prepared 
for  experiments  with  the  canvasback  in  hope  of 
solving  the  secret  of  its  propagation.  Studies 
are  to  be  made  of  diseases  of  game  birds  and 
their  prevention. 

The  combination  of  these  two  workers  in  this 
most  interesting  field  seems  ideal.  Mr.  Job  is 
an  expert  on  wild  birds  in  their  haunts,  and  Mr. 
Tilley  on  those  in  captivity.  The  joint  researches 
of  these  enthusiasts  can  hardly  fail  of  achiev¬ 
ing  interesting  and  valuable  results. 

On  the  financial  side  this  work  can  be  done  at 
small  expense  to  the  State.  Mr.  Tilley  is  a  man 
of  some  means,  who  does  this  work  for  the 
love  of  it,  and  sells  birds  to  some  extent  in  order 
to  maintain  his  very  expensive  establishment. 
Beyond  selling  game  birds  to  the  State  for 
much  less  than  imported  birds  would  cost,  he 
asks  nothing  more.  The  Connecticut  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  hopes  to  secure  an  appropriation 
for  a  reasonable  permanent  salary  for  the  office 
of  the  State  ornithologist  to  enable  him  to  de¬ 
vote  his  time  to  these  various  important  public 
problems,  and  in  this  desires  co-operation  from 
the  game  commission.  By  this  plan  at  slight  ex¬ 
pense  the  State  would  have  at  once  a  working 


equipment  of  great  practical  value  to  sportsmen; 
in  fact,  a  State  game  farm  ready  to  hand,  which 
otherwise  it  would  take  great  sums  of  money 
and  years  of  time  to  secure. 

The  problem  of  quail  breeding  in  confinement 
may  be  considered  almost  solved.  Dr.  Hodge 
was  signally  successful,  and  it  is  reported  this 
year  that  about  400  quail  were  successfully  reared 
at  the  Sutton  Hatchery.  The  great  problems  to 
be  faced  have  to  do  with  food  and  disease,  and 
from  disease  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  in¬ 
fection,  which  in  the  past  seems  to  have  been 
communicated  to  many  broods  of  young  birds 
from  the  hens  which  hatched  them,  or  from  in¬ 
fected  ground  on  which  poultry  has  lived.- 

We  know  less  of  the  ways  of  life  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  though  Dr.  Hodge  reared  these 
birds  for  three  generations.  These  problems, 
however,  are  near  solution,  perhaps  nearer  than 
any  of  us  understand. 

Quail  and  grouse  reared  in  this  way  could  be 
turned  out  at  the  proper  time  in  State  refuges 
or  on  private  grounds,  and  increasing,  would 
spread  rapidly. 

When  the  experimenters  in  Connecticut  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  can  with  certainty 
rear  bobwhite  and  the  ruffed  grouse  in  captivity, 
there  are  other  American  birds  that  may  be  re¬ 
introduced  to  Connecticut  with  profit.  Time  was 
less  than  a  hundred  year  ago,  when  the  heath 
hen  or  pinnated  grouse  was  found  in  that  State. 
This  bird  still  has  a  precarious  foothold  on  the 
island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  its  cousin  of 
the  West,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  if  brought 
here  and  protected,  would  readily  adapt  itself  to 
domestication  and  would  become  a  beautiful 
ornament  of  Connecticut  fields. 

The  mountain  and  valley  quail  of  the  Pacific 
coast  may  profitably  be  reared,  and  when,  if  ever, 
Connecticut  shall  establish  a  series  of  State  reser¬ 
vations,  wild  turkeys  may  be  turned  out  on  them 
to  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  true  that  great 
birds  like  the  turkey,  and  birds  of  the  open,  like 
the  pinnated  grouse,  would  not  be  likely  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  constant  persecution  to 
which  they  would  be  subjected,  but  a  continuous 
stocking  and  a  more  or  less  rigid  posting  of 
much  private  land  would  tend  to  keep  these  birds 
long  with  us. 
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The  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands  Caribou. 

Word  comes  from  British  Columbia  that 
Francis  Kermode,  Curator  of  the  Provincial 
Museum,  has  just  returned  from  a  month’s  ex¬ 
ploration  of  Graham  Island,  where  he  went  in 
search  of  specimens  of  the  caribou  known  to 
exist  there.  These  caribou  have  been  vainly 
sought  for  many  times,  and  by  naturalists  who 
were  eminently  competent  for  the  work.  Charles 
Sheldon  spent  a  long  time  on  the  island  trying 
to  find  them,  and  W.  FI.  Osgood,  then  of  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  did  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Sheldon  saw  tracks. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1909,  three  speci¬ 
mens,  two  bulls  and  a  cow,  were  shot  by  two 
half  breeds  named  Yeomans  and  White,  and  were 
photographed.  The  capture  was  announced  in 
Forest  and  Stream  of  Jan.  16,  1909,  by  Allan 
Brooks,  and  the  photograph  reproduced. 

Mr.  Kermode  returned  from  his  expedition 
without  any  spec'mens  of  the  caribou  nor  did  he 


condition  for  mounting,  as  the  Indians  did  not 
know  how  to  prepare  them  for  this  purpose  and 
I  suppose  were  not  much  interested  anyway. 

"During  our  trip  G.  Pittendrigh,  who  was  with 
me,  and  I,  not  only  saw  the  tracks  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  but  we  found  the  ske’etons  of  the 
three  caribou  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1908  and 
brought  back  the  big  bones  to  be  used  in  the 
mounting  of  the  skins  if  possible.” 

The  mystery  of  the  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands 
caribou  thus  remains  still  a  mystery.  No  one 
knows  how  many  of  the  animals  there  are,  how 
they  got  there,  nor  even  what  they  are  like — 
since  the  known  specimens  are  so  few. 


The  Home  Life  of  the  Spoonbill. 

From  the  press  of  Witherby  &  Co.,  of  London, 
comes  an  attractive  volume  which  deals  with 
"The  Home  Life  of  the  Spoonbil’,  the  Stork  and 
Some  Herons.”  This  life  is  described  by  Bent¬ 
ley  Beetham,  F.Z.S..  and  illustrated  by  thirty- 


New  Publications. 

Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Breck.  Cloth,  240  pages,  illustrated 
from  photographs,  $1.50  net.  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

What  Dr.  Breck  calls  a  plain  tale  of  his  camp 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  his  pets  may  be  mistaken  as 
a  book  for  little  folks,  as  indeed  it  is;  but  it  is 
also  one  every  adult  may  read  with  profit,  as  he 
or  she  is  certain  to  do  with  pleasure.  The  char¬ 
acteristic  bear  story  is  essential'y  humorous,  for 
among  the  lower  order  of  animals  the  black 
bears  are  the  wearers  of  the  motley,  and  Dr. 
Breck  has  described  the  antics  of  t,wo  cubs  in 
a  way  that  appeals  to  the  readers’  sense  of 
humor.  And  there  are  other  pets  whose  habits 
he  watched  and  recorded — crows,  a  raven,  gulls, 
loons,  squirrels  and  a  porcupine.  There  is  no 
nature  faking  in  the  narrative,  and  indeed  the 
doctor  gives  a  hint  here  and  there  of  his  opin¬ 
ions  concerning  those  who  write  animal  fiction. 


WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  PONDS  OF  MR.  TILLEY  AT  DARIEN,  CONN. 


even  see  any.  He  is  quoted  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  as  follows: 

“We  spent  our  time  mostly  on  the  west  coast 
of  Virago  Sound,  where  traces  of  these  animals 
have  been  found  in  the  past.  We  saw  tracks 
of  two,  but  these  were  several  weeks  old  and 
of  the  animals  themselves  we  obtained  no  sight. 

“The  existence  of  this  particular  species  of 
caribou  was  first  reported  in  1882,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  was  prepared  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  from  rather  scanty  materials,  as  all  he  had 
to  rely  upon  was  a  fragment  of  skull  and  one 
horn,  together  with  a  description  of  the  skin 
given  by  a  man  who  had  seen  it.  From  these 
data  Mr.  Thompson  Seton  felt  warranted  in 
concluding  that  the  caribou  was  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  species. 

“Some  traces  of  the  animal  were  next  ob¬ 
tained  in  February,  1906,  by  officers  of  FI.  M.  S. 
Shearwater,  who  visited  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  search. 
They  saw  tracks  and  picked  up  a  shed  antler 
but  did  not  catch  .sight  of  their  quarry. 

“In  November,  1908,  some  Indian  hunters  were 
more  successful.  They  killed  three  of  these  cari¬ 
bou  and  brought  in  the  skins  as  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  story.  These  skins  were  obtained 
for  the  Provincial  Museum,  but  were  not  in  good 


two  excellent  mounted  photographs  made  by  him. 

The  volume  contains  four  chapters  of  about 
twelve  pages  each,  describing  what  the  author 
saw  of  the  life  of  the  birds  while  waiting  to 
photograph  them.  The  chapters  contain  much 
that  is  interesting. 

After  a  short  time  the  birds  became  entirely  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  tent  from  which  the  author  made 
his  pictures,  so  that  his  experience  in  this  matter 
was  entirely  like  that  of  Mr.  Chapman,  who  has 
done  such  a  vast  amount  of  work  of  this  kind. 
In  his  account  of  the  life  of  the  common  heron 
— not  widely  different  in  habits  from  some  of 
our  own  larger  herons — the  author  speaks  of  see¬ 
ing  an  old  bird  returning  to  the  nest  bringing  a 
young  rat  as  food  for  the  young.  He  notes  also 
that  the  pellets  disgorged  by  the  herons  are 
largely  composed  of  "the  tough  wire  hair  of 
rats,  whose  bones  also  naturally  figure  abund¬ 
antly  in  the  collection,”  and  adds  that  "the  birds 
must,  therefore,  do  a  good  deal  of  useful  >vork 
for  which  they  receive  little  or  no  credit.” 

The  volume  is  one  that  will  interest  all  orni¬ 
thologists. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


An  interesting  example  is  found  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hoV  two  young  gulls  learned  to  fly,  first 
by  flapping  their  wings,  then  by  little  runs  along 
a  canoe  float,  and  finally  by  jumping  off  the  end 
of  a  spring  board  extending  out  from  the  float, 
or  from  stones  alongshore.  He  gives  the  time 
consumed  as  about  two  weeks. 

In  one  of  the  concluding  chapters  Dr.  Breck 
records  the  capture,  on  a  handline,  of  a  tuna 
measuring  91/  feet  and  weighing  800  pounds, 
which  he  says  is  not  a  record.  After  playing  the 
big  mackerel  three  hours,  it  was  shot. 

Sportsmen  who  have  read  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine’s  "Tent  Dwellers”  with  pleasure  may  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  “Uncle  Ned”  of  the 
book  of  pets  they  have  identified  the  “Eddie” 
of  Paine’s  book. 


Books  Received:  "Forest  Life  and  Sport  in 
India,”  by  Sainthill  Eardley-Wi  mot ;  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  “The  Young  Guide,”  by 
Clarence  B.  Burleigh ;  Boston,  Lathrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company.  “A  Gamekeeper’s  Note¬ 
book,”  by  Owen  Jones  and  Marcus  Woodward; 
New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  “The  Big 
Game  of  Africa,”  by  Richard  Tjader;  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  “In  Forbidden  Seas,” 
by  H.  J.  Snow;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


Hard  Hunting. 

A  motley  crew  were  we — I,  driven  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  hills  from  the  East  by  a  pair  of  "busted 
bellows,”  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  used  to  call 
them;  Frank,  an  old  miner,  now  on  the  retired 
list  as  the  result  of  drilling  into  a  missed  shot; 
and  Jim,  a  Piegan  Indian. 

We  were  on  the  Blackfoot  Indian  reservation, 
in  Northern  Montana,  where  I  was  spending  the 
summer  with  Hank  N.,  squaw  man  and  old  buf¬ 
falo  hunter,  whose  cabin  was  between  the  two 
St.  Mary’s  lakes.  It  is  a  wild  and  interesting- 
region,  unsurpassed  for  scenery  in  the  Rockies. 
The  peaks  are  stupendous,  rising  like  knife 
blades  almost  sheer  to  their  very  tops.  Nearly 
every  canon  is  of  the  box  variety,  hemmed  in  by 
precipices,  and  each  has  its  glacier — not  a  snow 
bank,  but  the  real  thing.  That  at  the  head  of  the 
Upper  St.  Mary’s  Lake  is  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  wide.  On  top  of  the  main  range  the 
warm  moisture-laden  breezes  from  the  Japan 
current  are  condensed  when  they  meet  the  cold, 
dry  air  from  the  Montana  plains,  and  the  result 
is  an  almost  never-ending  downpour,  mostly 
snow.  Hence  the  streams  are  brawling  torrents. 
The  spruce  forests  that  fill  the  canons  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dense  and  beneath  them  flourishes  a 
chaparral  that  is  like  a  jungle.  Snowslides  are 
frequent  and  the  mounds  of  shattered  tree  trunks 
combined  with  the  chaparral  make  the  gulches 
all  but  impassable.  There  are  in  some  valleys 
miles  of  this  wreckage,  almost  without  a  break, 
that  an  army  could  scarcely  penetrate  unless 
with  dynamite.  The  mountains  separating  the 
canons  are  6,000  to  8,000  feet  high  and  practically 
unscalable,  so  that  to  go  from  one  gulch  to  the 
next— even  on  foot  is  usually  impossible — one 
must  go  back  to-  the  mouth  by  which  he  entered 
and  make  a  detour,  involving  often  .a  journey 
of  several  days  in  order  to  cover  an  air  line  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  couple  of  miles. 

Lakes  and  glaciers,  the  jagged  sky-line,  the 
dense  masses  of  the  conifers  as  background  for 
the  ice  and  snow,  make  it  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  the  most  terrific  and  rugged  region  in 
America.  It  was  well  worth  converting  into  a 
national  park,  as  lately  done.  And  it  used  to 
be  second  to  none  in  its  fish  and  game.  Even 
now  there  are  quite  a  good  many  bear,  elk,  goat 
and'  sheep  and  excellent  fishing.  But  it  is  no 
place  for  a  tenderfoot.  The  worst  blizzard  I 
ever  saw  was  on  this  reservation  at  the  edge  of 
the  foothills  the  25th  day  of  August,  and  winter 
really  begins  in  September.  During  the  “sum¬ 
mer”  it  freezes  nearly  every  night,  and  it  is  apt 
to  rain  or  snow  any  and  every  day.  I  once  spent 
three  successive  days  at  the  Kootenai  Lake  early 
in  August,  enveloped  all  the  time  in  a  cloud  that 
dropped  snow  without  ceasing. 

We  pulled  out  on  a  Sunday.  Jim,  who  is  a 
mission  school  Indian,  declared  that  this  was  “no 
good.”  To  him  Sunday  and  Friday  are  hard 
luck  days.  He  has  also  added  the  Bible,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  a  few  more  such  matters  to 
his  own  private  galaxy  of  heathen  deities,  and 
when  things  used  to  go  wrong,  he  would  slip  off 


by  himself  and  “make  medicine,”  the  exact  nature 
of  which  mysterious  proceeding  I  was  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  learn. 

The  first  day’s  going  was  pretty  good  and  we 
made  eight  miles,  camping  on  a  small  park  of 
swamp  grass  at  the  head  of  Red  Eagle  Lake,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  lying  between  two  tower¬ 
ing  cliffs  and  swarming  with  Dolly  Varden  and 
mountain  trout. 

The  next  day  it  was  a  case  of  using  the  axe 
from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve.  No  human  foot 
had  trodden  here  for  many  years.  There  was 
no  trail,  and  except  for  a  few  rotting  tepee 
poles  there  was  no  indication  that  anyone  had 
ever  penetrated  before  us.  From  daylight  until 
dark  we  managed  to  cover  five  miles,  reaching 
the  head  of  the  gorge  just  at  dusk.  The  canon 
ended  in  a  sheer  wall,  directly  underneath  Split 
Mountain.  High  up  on  the  side  of  the  cliff  on 
a  shelf  of  a  few  acres’  extent  is  the  usual  glacier. 
The  face  of  the  cliff  is  projected  V-shape,  thus 
dividing  the  Red  Eagle  gorge  into  two  forks. 
The  glacier  streams  fall  on  both  sides  of  the  V, 
dropping  so  far  that  they  are  transformed  into 
a  thin  drizzle  before  reaching  the  bottom.  This 
makes  the  head  of  the  gulch  too  wet  and  boggy 
for  spruce,  and  thus  there  are  a  few  small  patches 
of  swamp  grass  on  which  our  four  horses  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  breath  in  their  bodies. 

We  made  camp  by  piling  up  spruce  boughs  in 
the  mire  and  water  and  stretching  our  wagon 
sheet  over  them.  To  step  off  this  platform  was 
to  go  in  over  one’s  ankles.  Dry  spots  there  were 
none,  and  the  boughs  were  all  that  kept  our 
bedding  off  a  sea  of  mud  interspersed  with  moss 
and  ferns.  As  night  fell,  the  fog  dropped  down, 
and  with  it  came  the  rain.  Just  as  the  blanket 
descended,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  goat  high 
on  the  V  above  our  heads.  A  funny  picture  he 
cut,  squatted  on  his  hams,  like  a  dog,  and  stick¬ 
ing  his  head  over  the  edge  of  a  ledge  to  look 
at  us.  This  was  what  we  had  come  for. 

This  trip  our  commissariat  had  in  it  nothing 
but  salt  pork,  flour  with  baking  powder  and 
coffee.  It  often  had  less,  so  that  the  big  huckle¬ 
berries  that  grow  here  in  great  luxuriance  were 
very  welcome.  In  a  region  where  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  are  practically  unobtainable,  the  craving 
for  this  sort  of  provender  is  well  nigh  insatiable. 
After  subsisting  for  weeks  on  wild  meat  and 
flour  I  have  eaten  big  raw  onions  right  out  of 
hand,  as  one  would  an  apple. 

On  the  way  up  from  Red  Eagle  Lake  a  fault 
in  the  bed  of  the  gorge  had  made  a  small  water¬ 
fall  and  pool.  I  never  went  anywhere  in  that 
country  without  my  fly-rod,  but  here  the  water 
was  so  close  to  the  glacier  and  its  lofty  tumble 
that  it  was  milky  and  flies  were  of  no  avail.  But 
knowing  there  must  be  trout  there  I  grubbed  in 
the  dirt  bank,  until  I  found  a  few  winged  ants, 
and  with  these  in  a  jiffy  I  had  three  fish  that 
weighed — well,  it  is  best  not  to  say.  I  know 
their  weight  because  it  was  taken  on  the  spot, 
with  a  pocket  scale  that  I  am  never  without,  in 
the  mountains.  Those  who  have  fished  virgin 
water  in  Montana  or  Wyoming  can  supply  their 
own  figures. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  medicine  smoke  that 
Jim  devoutly  lifted  to  the  storm  deity- — Old  Man, 
as  Jim  called  him — it  poured  dismally  and  heavily 
for  two  nights  and  a  day.  We  were  wet  as 
drowned  rats,  but  there  were  evidently  no  bac¬ 
teria  within  ten  miles  of  us,  and  we  caught  no 
cold.  The  wind  drops  down  these  chasms  at 
times  with  a  terrific  pace,  and  the  weirdest  sounds 
I  have  ever  known  in  nature  I  heard  those  nights. 
The  gale,  wrestling  with  the  beetling  crags  and 
twisting  and  soughing  through  the  tops  of  the 
spruces,  actually  made  a  sound  like  the  rise  and 
fall  of  a  chant  in  some  cathedral,  faint  and  thin 
from  distance. 

Bear  sign  were  all  about  the  camp,  but  they 
are  shy  brutes,  and  as  our  horses  and  Frank’s 
little  cocker  spaniel  made  no  disturbance,  we 
thought  nothing  of  the  indications,  and  waited 
patiently  for  the  downpour  to  let  up,  which  it 
did  during  the  second  night.  The  sun  rose  bright 
and  clear,  and  with  its  first  beams  Jim  and  I 
were  on  the,  move,  bound  for  the  haunts  and 
fastnesses  of  William  Goat.  Frank,  who  had  no 
gun,  stayed  in  camp  to  shift  the  horses  from 
patch  to  patch  of  the  swamp  grass. 

We  waded  in  the  creek  bed  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  dodging  the  tag  alder,  and  the  marshy 
ground  which  were  far  wetter  than  the  creek,  but 
on  leaving  the  stream  we  were  at  once  wet  to 
the  roots  of  our  hair  from  the  water  that  clung 
to  the  dense  underbrush. 

William  had  as  usual  chosen  his  retreat  with 
considerable  circumspection.  In  the  summer  the 
nannies,  with  their  kids,  are  often  found  low 
down,  where  it  is  no  great  trouble  to  get  at 
them.  But  the  billies  herd  by  themselves,  choos¬ 
ing  spots  in  which  they  have  reason  to  believe 
no  living  creature  can  disturb  them.  This  is 
always  near  a  glacier,  where  there  are  water  and 
green  grass.  The  physical  conformation  of  their 
“roost”  is  nearly  always  the  same — a  ledge  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff,  not  far  from  its  top,  with  a 
sheer  precipice  hundreds  of  feet  high  in  front 
and  a  wall  just  as  steep,  but  only  a  few  score 
yards  in  height  behind.  To  hunt  goats  success¬ 
fully  it  is  usually  necessary  to  get  above  them. 

In  this  case  the  V-shaped  cliff  that  blocked 
the  end  of  the  canon  was  perhaps  1,000  or  1,200 
feet  high,  and  on  a  narrow  perch  near  the  top 
of  it  vegetated  William  and  his  friends.  How 
we  mounted  I  scarcely  know;  it  was  a  weary 
climb.  Above  the  “shell  rock”  our  mode  was : 
I  would  take  the  guns,  while  Jim  would  work 
his  way  up  the  face  of  the  wall  a  few  feet,  test¬ 
ing  every  projection  before  he  put  his  weight 
on  it,  for  a  slip  meant  death  to  us  both.  Then 
I  would  hand  him  up  the  guns,  and  he  would 
stop  and  wait  until  I  could  work  up  to  him  and 
take  the  guns  again,  when  the  process  would  be 
repeated.  Time  and  again  we  were  ready  to 
quit,  Jim  protesting  there  was  no  thoroughfare, 
but  we  finally  made  it. 

On  top  we  almost  at  once  discovered  that  Wil¬ 
liam  and  his  friends  were  at  home.  The  little 
grassy  ledge  on  which  they  lay  was  near  the 
point  of  the  V,  about  a  hundred  yards  down,  to 
one  side  of  the  route  we  had  taken.  Goats  in 
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a  state  of  nature  are  as  careful  of  their  person 
as  a  self-respecting  tabby  cat.  Their  long  white 
hair  is  simply  immaculate,  and  they  looked  for 
all  the  world  like  little  spots  of  snow — seven  of 
them,  all  oblivious. 

It  was  no  easy  shot  straight  down,  and  I 
thought  I  never  was  going  to  hold  in  close 
enough  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  Jim’s,  old  blun¬ 
derbuss  of  a  .44  drew  first  blood,  but  my  gun 
was  a  close  second,  and  before  the  last  of  the 
bunch  disappeared,  we  had  two  down.  How  the 
rest  got  away  I  never  knew.  It  is  simply  the 
truth  that  goats  will  get  up  walls  that  have  the 
appearance  of  being  unscalable  by  any  living 
creature  that  has  not  wings.  And  a  goat  is  not 
like  a  sheep.  Once  alarmed  he  keeps  going'  and 
offers  a  poor  target,  while  sheep,  when  shot  at, 
will  scatter  and  then  bunch  again  to  look  at  the 
hunter. 

When  the  fusillade  was  over  we  saw  that  one 
of  the  pair  had  lodged  so  far  down  the  precipice 


again  we  tried  it,  only  to  be  turned  back.  We 
finally  made  it  by  going  up  a  fissure  or  fault  in 
the  rock,  down  which  trickled  a  small  stream.  I 
mean  never  again,  until  my  end  comes  in  bed, 
as  I  hope,  to  be  as  near  death  as  I  was  a  score 
of  times  in  that  brief  journey.  Even  Jim’s 
courage  and  enthusiasm  flagged  more  than  once, 
yet  I  have  seen  this  Indian  do  stunts  on  the 
rocks  that  no  white  man  I  ever  knew  cared  to 
emulate.  But  we  did  get  to  the  top  again — 
guns,  hide  and  all — and  the  day  was  still  com¬ 
paratively  young. 

So  we  left  the  trophy  near  where  we  had  come 
out  on  top  of  the  cliff  and  worked  our  way 
back  to  the  glacier  which  partly  covered  a  basin 
dug  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain,  acres  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  nearly  level  except  for  a  slight  dip  and 
a  few  gently-sloping  coulees  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep.  We  hoped  to  find  sheep,  of  which  there 
were  plentiful  “sign.” 

Half  way  across  the  basin,  as  we  were  coming- 


sort.  Sadly  I  left  them,  still  grubbing  and  un¬ 
conscious.  They  were  surely  beauties.  I  can  still 
see,  in  my  mind’s  eye,  the  working  of  those 
mighty  shoulders,  the  fur  rippling  over  the 
muscles  and  glinting  in  the  sunlight,  giving  an 
impression  of  power  that  was  almost ,  appalling 
and  fairly  made  my  hair  bristle.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  believe  that  that  biggest  bear  weighed 
less  than  1,000  pounds,  and  to  recall  the  sight 
quickens  my  heart  beat  even  to  this  day. 

On  the  way  back  to  where  we  had  left  the 
goat  hide,  and  must  descend,  we  ran  across  a 
covey  of  ptarmigan.  They  were  almost  as  tame 
as  “fool  hens”  and  we  could  have  bagged  most 
of  them,  but  we  took  only  one  as  a  specimen. 

My  sensations  as  we  came  at  dusk  to  the  edge 
of  the  ledge  overlooking  our  camp  were  any¬ 
thing  but  pleasant.  We  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  dawn  and  the  day’s  experiences  had  tried 
my  nerve.  Looking  down  into  the  gulf  it  seemed 
far  more  formidable  than  it  had  from  below  in 
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as  to  be  beyond  our  reach ;  the  other  had  disap¬ 
peared.  We  climbed  laboriously  down  to  the 
ledge  we  had  shot  him  on,  and  thence  traced 
him  down  and  down  the  cliff  to  a  little  scrap  of 
standing  room  out  of  which  grew  a  stunted  fir. 
Here  he  had  lain  down  and  given  up  the  ghost. 
But  for  the  trunk  across  which  he  hung  sus¬ 
pended  he  also  would  have  been  lost  to  us. 

He  was  a  monster,  surely;  weight,  I  should 
say,  not  much  less  than  400  pounds.  Feet  like 
a  yearling  steer,  horns  to  match,  the  best  speci¬ 
men  killed  in  the  St.  Mary’s  country  in  years,  if 
ever;  in  fact,  better  heads  are  not  to  be  seen 
anywhere. 

A  heavy  job  it  was  to  take  his  jacket  off,  as 
there  was  not  room  for  him  and  us  on  the  perch 
he  had  chosen  to  die  on,  and  when  skinning  him 
it  was  necessary  to  truss  him  up  to  the  tree  in 
order  to  get  a  place  to  stand  on.  Done  at  last, 
we  untied  the  scrap  of  rope  that  kept  him  with 
us  and  let  him  go  loose.  What  a  trip  he  made, 
hurtling  down  the  sheer  wall,  bounding  from 
point  to  point  like  a  rubber  ball,  lodging  finally 
in  the  fringe  of  chaparral  at  the  base  of  the  cliff. 
His  gyrations  were  an  unpleasant  reminder  to 
such  a  greenhorn,  as  I  was. 

To  go  straight  down  from  where  we  were  was 
out  of  the  question!  To  go  back  up,  laden  as 
we  were  with  head  and  hide  (feet  and  all  on) 
proved  to  be  a  terrific  undertaking.  Time  and 


BY  JOSEPH  E.  ROGERS.  SOME 

out  of  a  coulee,  Jim  ahead,  he  gave  vent  to  a 
hasty  exclamation  and  pointed.  I  looked  and 
saw  about  200  yards  away  three  grizzlies.  They 
were  busily  engaged  in  grubbing  up  the  roots  of 
the  bear-grass,  which  grew  luxuriantly  below  the 
glacier.  We  had  the  wind  of  them,  and  they 
had  not  seen  us.  They  must  have  gotten  up  from 
the  other  side  of  Split  Mountain,  where  we 
found  afterward  there  was  an  easier  climb. 

It  was  the  sight  of  a  life  time.  Turning  again 
to  Jim — but  there  was  no  Jim.  He  was  busily 
engaged  in  putting  as  much  space  between  him 
and  them  as  possible.  I  do;  not  know  that  I 
blame  him  much,  for  his  old  .44  had  just  demon¬ 
strated  its  uselessness ;  besides,  he  had  only  two 
cartridges  left.  I  managed  to  catch  up  with  him, 
but  persuasion  was  thrown  away.  He  could  only 
protest  vigorously  that  he  “hadn’t  lost  no  bear,” 
and  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
afraid  to  tackle  the  job. 

I  spent  perhaps  half  an  hour  keeping  the  trio 
in  sight  and  speculating  as  to  how  I  could,  with 
any  reasonable  degree  of  safety,  sail  in  single- 
handed.  I  was  not  much  good  at  a  running- 
shot.  A  .303  is  not  very  heavy  for  big  bear,  and 
three  were  quite  a  good  many.  Had  there  been 
a  big  rock  or  a  tree  in  reach  to  afford  some 
refuge  in  case  things  went  wrong,  or  in  case  all 
three  concluded  to  come  at  once,  it  would  have 
been  different.  But  there  was  nothing  of  the 


OF  THE  KEDGEMAKOOGE  TROPHIES. 

the  morning,  and  as  I  began  the  climb  down  in 
the  gathering  gloom  I  had  a  fairly  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  I  at  least  would  never  get  down  alive, 
and  while  I  have  had  many  a  climb  since,  none, 
I  think,  was  quite  so  nerve-racking.  As  night 
fell  we  reached  camp,  famished,  but  happy.  It 
had  been  a  pretty  full  day  for  the  tenderfoot. 

W.  B.  S. 


Kedgemakooge  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Kedgemakooge  Lake,  N.  S.,  Nov.  20. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  The  inclosed  snapshots  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  as  they  show  the 
heads  of  some  ■  moose  killed  by  guests  of  the 
Kedgemakooge  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

The  record  head  of  the  club  for  this  season 
had  a  spread  of  fifty-nine  inches,  shot  within 
four  miles  of  the  club  house  by  Joseph  E. 
Rogers ;  two  others  over  fifty  inches  shot  by  H. 
B.  Burnham  and  Dr.  P.  J.  Zeglio. 

Out  of  ten  parties  that  hunted  from  the  club 
eight  were  successful  in  getting  their  moose. 

L.  D.  Mitchell,  Mgr. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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The  Game  Situation  in  New  England. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these  articles  are 
bringing  out  newspaper  comment.  It  shows  that 
the  subject  interests  the  people.  The  Hartford 
Times  calls  attention  to  my  statement  that  if  the 
•sale  of  wild  game  were  prohibited  it  ought  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  game  on  farms,  and 
discusses  the  question  in  a  long  and  well  written 
editorial. 

The  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  Connecticut  laws  the  farmer  who  owns 
the  land  cannot  sell  the  game  upon  it,  which 
nevertheless  he  is  obliged  to  feed.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  not  peculiar  to  Connecticut.  This  con¬ 
dition  or  some  modification  of  it  exists  in  a  large 
part  of  the  United  States  to-day.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  remedy  is  to  repeal  or  amend  certain  laws 
so  as  to  make  it  legal  for  people  to  raise  and 
sell  certain  game.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
game  birds  arc  reared  on  farms  and  sold  an¬ 
nually  in  the  markets  of  England  and  European 
countries,  but  this  system  which  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cess  for  centuries  in  Europe  does  not  seem  to 
appeal  to  us  here,  and  so  we  are  trying  instead 
the  experiment  of  liberating  foreign  pheasants 
and  partridges  here,  with  the  expectation  that 
they  will  do  better  than  our  native  game  birds 
under  similar  conditions.  This  is  folly.  These 
exotic  birds  may  possibly  maintain  themselves 
and  increase  slowly  if  shooting  and  sale  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  Pheasants  have  done  this  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  But  in  fifteen  years’  time  they  have 
not  stocked  the  State,  for  there  are  still  many 
regions  where  not  one  has  ever  been  seen.  The 
moment  the  people  are  allowed  to  shoot  them 
these  introduced  birds  will  disappear  like  mist 
before  a  gale.  If  we  are  importing  these  birds 
purely  for  esthetic  reasons,  the  money  devoted 
to  this  purpose  could  be  used  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  in  fostering  and  increasing  our  native  birds. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ever  expect  to  have  a 
stock  of  introduced  pheasants  and  Hungarian 
partridges^  large  enough  to  furnish  game  for  our 
tables  they  must  be  raised  by  private  enterprise 
on  farms  and  game  preserves. 

Plundreds  of  wealthy  Americans  go  abroad 
year  after  year  for  the  shooting  on  Scotch,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  French  game  farms.  Some  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  game  killed  there  comes  into  our  markets 
and  more  would  come  if  it  could  be  legally  sold 
here. 

Why  should  we  not  raise  this  game  here,  have 
game  plentiful  in  our  markets  and  keep  the 
money  of  our  wealthy  epicures  and  sportsmen 
which  now  goes  abroad?  With  five  million  hun¬ 
ters  in  this  country  we  cannot  expect  nature  to 
produce  game  enough  for  all.  We  must  have 
productive  game  farms  as  we  now  have  poultry 
farms.  Should  the  State  prohibit  by  law  the 
sale  of  all  poultry  and  turn  out  a  stock  of  wild 
poultry  to  feed  on  the  farmer’s  crops  while  pro¬ 
hibiting  him  from  killing  any,  we  should  have 
a  state  of  affairs  analogous  to  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  pheasant  in  New  England.  It  is 
logical  under  our  present  game  laws  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  wild  native  game  birds.  But  if  we 
do  this  we  should  provide  for  something  to  take 
their  place  in  the  markets. 

Massachusetts  already  allows  the  sale  of 
pheasants  raised  on  game  farms,  and  under  her 
laws  wildfowl  may  be  sold  in  the  markets.  This 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  game  farmer  to 
raise  pheasants  and  wild  ducks  for  the  market. 


There  is  now  a  demand  in  this  country  for 
pheasants  and  ducks  for  propagating  purposes. 
Some  species  bring  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  pair  alive.  Marketmen  have  assured  me 
that  they  will  give  three  dollars  a  pair  for  the 
common  ring-necked  pheasant.  The  ordinary 
farmer  does  very  well  indeed  if  he  averages  a 
dollar  apiece  for  his  chickens  and  fowls  all 
dressed.  Wild  ducks  and  pheasants  are  sold 
with  the  feathers  on.  Pheasants  and  European 
mallards  may  be  easily  reared  by  any  good  poul¬ 
try  raiser  or  game  keeper.  The  sale  of  mal'ards 
and  pheasants  in  New  England  markets  might 
well  be  allowed  at  any  time.  These  birds,  if 
properly  reared  and  allowed  to  pick  up  a  large 
part  of  their  living,  make  excellent  table  fowls 
with  the  fine  flavor  of  wild  game.  Let  us  make 
laws  to  encourage  the  raising  of  these  birds  for 
market  and  observe  the  result. 

Edward  Howe  Forbush. 


Nebraska  Quail. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  26. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  A  large  majority  of  the  best  and  most 
conscientious  sportsmen  of  Nebraska  are  up  in 
arms  and  want  the  law  prohibiting  the  shooting 
of  quail  the  year  round  in  this  State  repealed, 
and  they  are  going  to  see  that  this  is  done  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  Legislature.  A  year 
ago  there  were  undoubtedly  more  quail  in  Ne¬ 
braska  than  ever  before  in  the  State’s  history, 
but  the  ensuing  winter  was  one  of  uncommon 
severity  with  its  deep  snows  and  intense  cold, 
and  the  birds  were  largely  winter  killed — ex¬ 
terminated  absolutely  in  many  localities. 

These  conditions  have  existed  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  sportsmen  have  become  tired  of 
this  nonsensical  prohibition.  They  want  at  least 
a  short  open  season,  using  the  argument  that 
one  severe  winter,  like  that  of  last  season,  kills 
more  birds  than  a'l  the  gunners  in  the  State  kill 
in  ten  years.  A  brief  open  season,  they  say,  will 
always  insure  a  few  of  the  birds  that  are  winter 
killed  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sportsman  in  the 
field  and  for  a  delicacy  for  the  family  table. 
When  the  birds  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  and 
snow  of  winter,  no  one  is  benefited,  and  the 
birds  are  gone  just  the  same.  The  probabilities 
are  bright  for  the  month  of  November  being  set 
aside  by  the  next  Legislature  as  the  open  season 
for  quail. 

The  weather  during  the  past  few  days  has 
been  much  colder  than  at  any  previous  time  this 
fail,  and  the  hordes  of  ducks  that  have  been 
lingering  up  in  the  Dakotas  came  down  with  a 
rush.  The  shooting  has  been  fine,  especia  ly  'on 
geese,  mallards  and  teal.  There  are  still  many 
ducks  in  the  North,  and  only  a  heavy  snow  will 
set  them  in  motion  for  the  softer  climes  of  the 
South. 

Lawyer  Bill  Simeral  has  just  returned  from  a 
six-day  duck,  goose  and  chicken  shoot  near  Elm 
Creek.  He  had  a  great  week  of  it,  killing  the 
limit  on  both  mallards  and  Canada  geese,  and 
twenty-seven  chickens.  The  latter  he  found  in 
immense  packs — sometimes  a  thousand  or  more 
in  a  pack — and  in  the  bedraggled  cornfields  he 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  within  range 
of  them.  He  does  not  believe  he  knocked  down 
a  single  bird  within  sixty  yards,  and  he  used  a 
sixteen-gauge  gun  at  that.  A  cap  sheaf  tb  the 
bag  was  a  fine  old  coyote,  which  he  killed  with 
No.  7  shot  as  it  was  running  away  from  camp 


with  a  brace  of  mallards  carelessly  left  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  coyote  came  up  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  tent  to  get  the  birds. 

Roy  Welch,  while  shooting  on  the  Loup  with 
Sam  Richmond  and  myself,  killed  a  Canada  goose 
weighing  exactly  fourteen  pounds — a  whopper  at 
any  place  or  any  time.  The  net  result  of  the 
day’s  shoot  was  ten  fine  winter-clad  mallards,  a 
like  number  of  greenwings  and  three  geese. 

Emil  Snyder  brought  in  from  the  Platte  a 
strange  bird  that  puzzled  him  and  his  friends. 
1  hey  brought  the  bird  to  my  office  and  1  iden¬ 
tified  it  as  a  Western  grebe,  although  it  was  the 
first  specimen  I  had  ever  seen.  It  is  two-thirds 
the  size  of  a  full  grown  loon,  which  bird  it  re¬ 
sembles  strikingly  in  all  details,  save  coloration. 
Above  it  is  blackish  gray,  with  feathers  palely 
edged,  dark  on  the  hind  neck  and  back  of  the 
head ;  the  lower  region  gray ;  quills  ashen  brown ; 
bases  of  the  primaries  and  most  of  the  secon¬ 
daries  white;  below  from  bill  to  tail,  pure  silky 
white  with  dark  touches  on  the  sides ;  bill  ob¬ 
scurely  olivaceous,  brighter  along  the  edges  and 
tip. 

Mr.  Snyder  on  this  trip  saw  a  big  fat  fox 
squirrel  swim  the  Platte  with  a  big  ear  of  corn 
in  its  mouth.  The  squirrel  after  much  laborious 
struggling  successfully  crossed  the  swift  flowing 
channel.  He  never  once  let  go  of  the  ear  of 
corn.  On  the  other  shore  where  Snyder  had 
followed  it,  it  tried  to  drag  the  heavy  ear  of 
corn  up  an  old  cottonwood,  and  he  killed  it.  A 
shame,  I  think,  after  the  little  fellow’s  heroic 
voyage  across  the  icy  river. 

While  the  ground  freezes  hard  every  night 
now  along  our  creeks  and  runs  and  low  places, 
the  jacksnipe  refuse  to  leave.  Yesterday  Con¬ 
rad  Young  and  Arthur  Keeline  were  on  Wild 
Parsnip  Creek  and  bagged  twenty-eight  beauti¬ 
ful  birds.  Conrad  said  that  in  the  eqrly  hours 
of  the  morning  they  never  jumped  a  bird,  but 
after  the  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky,  and  things 
warmed  up  a  bit,  they  came  in  fine  form,  and 
they  had  a  great  day  of  it. 

Sandy  Griswold. 


Odd  Fox  Capture. 

•  Clarence  Howland,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  Fred.  Sauter,  the  taxidermist  of 
this  city,  the  skins  of  a  big  gray  fox  and  a  skunk 
to  be  preserved.  The  manner  in  which  the  fox 
was  secured  was  somewhat  unusual.  Mr.  How¬ 
land  says  of  it: 

“I  was  out  hunting  on  a  high  ridge  about  a 
mile  northwest  of  Leeds  in  what  are  called  the 
Five  Mile  Woods.  On  this  high  hill  I  came  to 
a  ledge  of  rocks  and  underneath  it  was  a  hole. 
I  called  to  my  companion,  who  was  in  the  valley 
below  me,  that  this  looked  like  a  good  place  for 
a  fox.  Then  I  stooped  down  and  looked  in  the 
hole,  and  away  in  the  back  part  thereof  I  plainly 
saw  a  pair  of  shining  eyes.  I  took  deliberate 
aim  and  the  report  was  followed  by  a  consider¬ 
able  disturbance  back  in  the  hole.  Mr.  Schubert 
came  up,  and  on  looking  in  the  hole  we  found 
we  could  see  the  fox,  which  had  jumped  for¬ 
ward  as  I  shot.  He  got  a  long  stick  with  a  hook 
on  the  end,  crawled  in  the  entrance  of  the  hole 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  after  considerable  patient 
work  managed  to  get  the  fox  out.  It  was  a 
very  fine  gray  fox  and  its  pelt  and  tail  had  not 
been  hurt  by  my  shot,  the  fo^  having  been  hit 
right  in  the  nose.” 
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Residents  and  Non-Residents. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  Nov.  12. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  I  have  read  with  much 
pleasure  your  article,  “Residents  and  Non-Resi¬ 
dents,’’  of  this  date.  I  wish  every  sportsman 
in  every  State  would  read  and  ponder  it  and 
have  it  read  to  every  one  of  our  legislative 
bodies.  I  think  that  every  sportsman  should 
pay  a  license  to  shoot,  and  be  willing  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  limited  bag.  But  licenses  can  be 
overdone  certainly,  and  the  money  raised  there¬ 
by  not  used  as  it  should  be  for  game  propaga¬ 
tion  and  the  employment  of  non-political  game 
wardens. 

In  this  State  the  non-resident  game  license  is 
$10,  and  in  at  least  one  county  there  is  a  non¬ 
resident  game  license  of  $10  against  all  the  rest 
of  the  State. 

Another  thing  is  this :  A  man  comes  to  the 
State  and  invests  in  a  winter  home  some  $10,000 
or  $20,000,  and  under  the  law  is 
treated  as  a  non-resident  and 
must  pay  $10  to  shoot  on  his  own 
property.  This  does  not  strike 
me  as  right.  I  think  that  I,  a 
resident,  should  pay  a-  license,  if 
it  be  only  $1  or  $2,  and  that  the 
man  who  comes  and  invests  his 
money  in  my  neighborhood  should 
have  an  equal  showing  with  me. 

All  sportsmen  should  con'ri'ute 
something  to  a  fund  to  employ 
good  and  efficient  game  wardens, 
and  it  seems  to  me  waste  'of  time 
to  pass  game  laws  without  the 
means  or  intent  to  enforce  them, 
unless  it  be  only  against  the 
sportsmen  who  have  invested 
money  in  our  neighborhood. 

It  seems  rather  senseless  to 
make  one  man  pay  $10  to  shoot 
his  own  birds,  and  another  sports¬ 
man  pay  nothing  to  shoot  some¬ 
one  elses  birds. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbanic. 


An  Incident. 

East  Wareham,  Mass.,  Nov.  19. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 
farms  on  Great  Neck  where  now  are  waste  fields 
more  or  less  grown  to  pines  and  red  cedars.  The 
properties  changed  hands,  and  city  people  have 
summer  homes  along  the  shores.  The  farm¬ 
houses  are  remodeled,  built  over  and  added  to, 
the  barns  rep’aced  by  new  stables  and  garages. 

The  old  farmers  kept  stock  and  poultry  and 
raised  corn  for  fodder.  With  the  last  hoeing  in 
August,  rye  was  sown  among  the  corn.  1  his 
made  a  cover  crop  to  keep  the  land  from  wash¬ 
ing  and  was  green  throughout  the  winter.  These 
rye  fields  were  good  places  for  quail  and  doves 
to  feed.  There  were  fewer  gunners  and  much 
more  game  in  those  good  old  days. 

The  Andrew  Gibbs  farm  was  between  the 
Fearing  and  Burgess  farms.  There  was  also  an¬ 
other  owner  who  had  a  small  holding  on  which 
his  house  stood.  He  had  his  little  garden  and 
was  much  annoyed  and  irritated  one  summer  by 
some  turkeys  that  belonged  on  the  Fearing  place 
and  wandered,  as  turkeys  will,  over  an  extensive 
range.  The  owner  of  the  Fearing  farm  was 
locally  known  as  Captain  Bill,  and  his  son  as 


Little  Bill.  The  captain  was  well  along  in  years, 
while  the  son  was  about  fifty.  He  had  that 
spring  bought  a  setting  of  turkey  eggs  from 
Henry  Burgess,  who  made  a  business  of  raising 
these  fowl  for  the  Thanksgiving  market.  This 
venture  resulted,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  only  three  birds  that  lived  to  leave  their 
foster  mother  and  range  for  their  own  free  wi  1. 
The  attractions  of  the  small  garden  were  so 
great  that  these  three  birds  spent  a  good  deal 
of  their  time  there.  Though  often  shooed  away, 
they  would  return  shortly  after  the  irate  owner 
withdrew  from  their  sight. 

One  day  in  early  September  this  owner  and 
one  of  his  brothers  were  coming  homeward 
through  the  Andrew  Gibbs’  lane.  They  had  their 
old-fashioned  double  guns,  and  no  doubt  had 
been  looking  for  such  game  as  partridge  or  quail. 
Very  likely  they  had  seen  nothing  to  shoot  and 
were  in  just  the  humor  to  burn  powder.  They 
were  in  sight  of  the  garden  and  perhaps  turkey 


was  in  the  owner’s  mind,  when  just  at  the  psy¬ 
chological  moment  the  three  turkeys  appeared  in 
the  woods  beside  the  lane.  The  injured  brother 
immediately  offered  to  shoot  two  of  the  birds 
if  the  other  would  ki  1  the  remaining  one.  He 
assented,  and  the  first,  ranging  two  necks,  fired 
and  killed  the  two  turkeys.  The  other,  who 
cherished  no  animosity  toward  the  birds,  did  not 
shoot.  Noting  this,  the  first  brother  put  up  and 
shot  the  third  bird,  remarking:  “They  won’t 
bother  my  garden  any  more.” 

This,  however,  was  not  quite  all.  There  was 
still  another  act  before  the  incident  was  closed. 

Some  two  months  later,  well  toward  Thanks¬ 
giving  time,  the  brother  who  had  not  fired  was 
passing  the  farm  yard  of  Henry  Burgess.  A 
goodly  flock  of  turkeys  were  gathered  there. 
“Litt’e  Bill’’  came  driving  by.  Seeing  the  fowl 
and  Mr.  Burgess  near  the  road,  he  hauled  up 
and  remarked  :  “Mr.  B.,  three  turkeys  of  mine 
have  got  mixed  in  with  yours  and  have  been  run¬ 
ning  with  them  for  two  months. ” 

“That  so!”  said  Mr.  B.  “Do  you  see  them?" 

“Yes,  those  three,”  indicating  a  trio  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  stand  together  on  one  side  of  the  flock. 
“Those  are  my  turkeys.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Burgess,  “we’ll  drive 
them  into  the  sheep  fold  and  catch  them  up  for 


you.”  This  was  done,  the  witness  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  lending  his  aid.  all  the  while  wondering 
whether  he  was  righting  one  wrong  or  assisting 
at  another.  Walter  B.  Savary. 


Hunting  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..  Nov.  23. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  There  have  been  no  heavy  storms 
as  yet  this  season,  and  the  result  is  that  duck 
shooting  is  still  limited  to  a  few  favored  sec¬ 
tions  where  there  is  food  and  water  to  be  found. 
Naturally  this  is  largely  in  the  sections  controlled 
by  preserve  owners  and  the  result  is  that  outside 
sportsmen  are  not  securing  much  sport  while  the 
preserve  shooters  have  plenty  of  birds.  Shoot¬ 
ing  on  the  Suisun  marshes  has  been  very  good, 
and  this  old-time  hunting  ground  has  come  back 
to  its  own  again  in  splendid  fashion,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  deserted  for  several  seasons. 

Considerable  comp’aint  has  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  moonlight  and  after 
sunset  shooting  has  been  indulged 
in  to  quite  an  extent  this  season, 
and  the  fish  and  game  commis¬ 
sion  has  taken  active  steps  to 
see  that  this  is  brought  to  a 
close,  for  nothing  serves  to  drive 
ducks  away  from  favorite  feed¬ 
ing  grounds  as  night  shooting. 

From  Southern  California  comes 
the  news  that  shooting  is  improv¬ 
ing  there  on  the  duck  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  birds  are  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  north  in  large 
numbers.  Most  of  the  birds  be¬ 
ing  killed  are  sprig,  although  some 
widgeon  and  redheads  as  well  as 
mallards  are  to  be  had.  No  can- 
vasbacks  are  reported  as  yet,  al¬ 
though  these  birds  are  to  be  had 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  section. 
The  Creedmoor  Club  in  Orange 
county  is  having  an  excellent 
opening,  the  sport  being  much 
better  than  last  year.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  is  being  placed  in  the  ponds  regu¬ 
larly,  and  this  has  proved  the  attraction  that 
was  lacking  last  year.  The  Creedmoor  Club  is 
located  further  from  the  sea  than  most  of  the 
club  preserves  and  is  securing  better  results,  as 
the  birds  seem  to  fly  high  over  the  region  along 
the  coast. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Salton  Sea  some  fine 
quail  shooting  is  being  had.  The  birds  are  to 
be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  alkali  flats 
around  Mecca,  almost  200  feet  below  sea  level. 
The  quail  are  not  the  regular  valley  quail,  but 
the  Mexican  Montezuma  variety,  slightly  smaller 
than  the  California  bird.  A.  P.  B. 


Kentucky  Game  Preserve. 

Thirty-five  deer  were  purchased  by  W.  E. 
Whitley  during  the  last  week  which  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  large  tract  of  land,  located  about 
ten  miles  east  of  Owensboro. 

This  purchase  of  deer  is  the  first  that  has 
been  made,  but  many  more  deer  are  to  be  put 
on  the  land,  and  the  owner  states  that  he  will 
not  permit  any  hunting  on  the  land  for  some 
time.- — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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The  Massachusetts  Deer  Season. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  26. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  six  days’  open  season  on  deer  in 
Massachusetts  closed  at  sunset  to-night,  bring¬ 
ing  relief  to  many  who  have  lived  in  dread  of 
the  sacrifice  of  human  lives  and  to  not  a  few 
who  have  been  distressed  by  the  killing  of 
fawns  and  does.  The  tally  of  deer  reported 
killed  on  Friday  afternoon,  as  given  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  was 
668,  and  it  is  believed  that  further  reports  will 
increase  the  number  to  1,000  for  the  season. 
It  is  estimated  that  Worcester  county  will  be 
found  to  lead  the  enrollment  with  about  260. 
and  Franklin  county  will  prove  a  very  close 
second.  Hampden,  Hampshire  and  Berkshire 
will  show  about  150  each. 

So  far  as  known,  no  hunter  has  lost  his  life 
during  the  week.  E.  A.  Murray,  while  in  the 
woods  in  Otis,  met  with  serious  injury  to  one 
of  his  hands  by  the  explosion  of  his  gun,  and  a 
young  man  named  Sullivan,  of  Palmer,  shot 
himself  in  the  foot.  Ralph  Gardner,  of  Lanes- 
boro,  was  charged  by  a  buck  at  which  he  had 
fired  and  missed.  He  saved  his  life  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  fallen  tree.  When  found,  he  was 
unconscious  but  not  seriously  injured.  In 
Templeton  eleven  deer  were  killed;  in  Harvard 
twenty-nine.  In  the  region  about  Clinton  eighty 
were  killed,  but  it  is  reported  that  there  are 
several  large  herds  left. 

The  farmers  in  that  section  complain  that 
the  hunters  did  as  much  damage  the  past  week 
as  the  deer  ever  did,  and  they  say  they  will 
wait  some  years  before  making  a  move  for  an¬ 
other  open  season. 

Deputy  A.  M.  Nichols,  of  North  Adams,  has 
reported  sixty  to  the  State  Commission.  In 
that  section  it  is  reported  that  many  wounded 
deer  have  escaped  to  the  woods.  Other  animals 
have  been  shot,  among  them  a  wild  steer,  which 
was  shot  on  Florida  Mountain. 

Williamstown  hunters  got  a  score,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  one  killed  in  that  State  was 
shot  by  Harry  Beebe  in  the  college  town.  It 
weighed  more  than  300  pounds.  The  open  sea¬ 
son  on  deer  has  given  the  clerks  in  the  western 
towns  busy  times  issuing  licenses,  and  probably 
the  amount  of  money  derived  by  the  State  from 
the  sale  of  licenses  wnl  be  about  double  what 
it  was  last  year. 

Many  sportsmen  believe  that  money  derived 
from  this  source  should  be  expended  in  a  way 
to  increase  the  game.  The  greatest  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  is  the  uncertainty  felt  by  many 
as  to  how  that  end  may  be  best  secured.  One 
thing  is  sure,  the  majority  of  the  sportsmen  are 
not  anxious  for  an  increase  of  pheasants,  nor 
have  they  as  yet  become  convinced  that  the 
Hungarian  partridge  is  to  prove  a  desirable  ad¬ 
dition  to  our  game  birds.  The  one  bird  they 
want  above  all  others  is  the  ruffed  grouse  for  all 
sections  of  the  State,  and  the  bobwhite  for  the 
southern  half  of  the  western  section  and  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 
Twenty  years  ago  many  of  our  legislators  were 
inclined  to  regard  hunting  for  game  as  a  fad 
of  certain  men  of  means  rather  than  as  a  means 
of  recreation  for  the  over-worked  clerks  and 
other  indoor  men.  In  most  of  the  States, 
owing  to  the  many  educational  influences  that 
have  been  doing  their  work,  a  great  change  has 
been  wrought,  and  in  Massachusetts  the  Legis¬ 


lature  has  stood  ready  for  several  years  to 
make  such  appropriations  as  were  needed  to 
improve  the  supply  of  food  and  game  fish  and 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  all  useful  birds.  It 
has  cost  the  State  large  sums  of  money  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  deer  during  the  last  dozen  years.  This 
money  has  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  all  tax¬ 
payers,  and  the  sustenance  of  the  animals  has 
been  derived  from  the  farms. 

Everybody  has  an  interest  in  these  animals. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  one-third  to 
one-half  as  many  wounded  deer  are  now  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  as  have  been  killed.  No 
wonder  many  people  are  distressed  by  this  state 
of  things — just  as  they  were  last  fall  in  South¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire,  after  the  close  of  the  open 
season.  This  experiment  of  a  brief  open  sea¬ 
son  was  established  in  response  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  farmers.  If  the  farmers  must  be 
relieved  of  the  so-called  nuisance  of  deer,  they 
should  find  some  way  by  which  the  deer  may 
be  exterminated  in  a  way  fair  to  the  general 
public  and  not  calculated  to  distress  people 
who  are  humane  'in  their  feelings  toward  the 
brute  creation.  It  is  up  to  the  officials  and  the 
farmers  to  revise  our  game  laws,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  deer.  H.  H.  Kimball. 


Game  Abundant. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Nov.  25 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In  early  October  I  assured  the  hunt¬ 
ing  folk  that  there  was  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  game.  The  shooting  since  the  season 
opened  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
This  is  the  result  of  better  enforcement  of  the 
laws  regulating  shooting,  and  to  a  greater 
amount  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  it  in  many 
counties.  Take  this  (Wake)  county,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  The  season  for  quail  did  not  open  until 
Nov.  15,  and  very  little  was  done  in  violation 
of  the  law.  Here  no  hunting  with  gun  or  dog 
is  allowed  in  the  closed  season.  The  result  is 
a  wonderful  increase  in  the  number  of  quail,  rab¬ 
bits,  squirrels,  opossums,  etc.  One  hunter  got 
eight  possums  one  night,  but  one  in  Rockingham 
county  went  him  three  better.  The  fact  that 
game  has  increased  so  notably  has  arrested  the 
attention  even  of  the  pot-hunter. 

Many  sportsmen  from  the  North  are  now  in 
the  State.  Over  one  hundred  of  them  have  shoot¬ 
ing  places.  Some  own  quite  a  large  acreage ; 
others  have  small  places,  but  lease  privileges  of 
shooting  over  farms,  usually  paying  the  State 
tax  on  such  farm  lands  which  are  then  preserved 
for  them.  In  such  counties  as  Granville,  Pear¬ 
son,  Caswell,  Guilford,  Chatham,  Alamance, 
Rowan,  Iredell.  Cumberland,  Moore,  Richmond, 
Lincoln,  Catawba  and  Cleveland,  this  has  been 
quite  a  custom  for  a  number  ef  years.  The 
State  shellfish  commission,  just  in  from  a  tour 
through  the  North  Carolina  sounds,  says  it  finds 
oysters  more  abundant  this  season  than  usual, 
and  that  the  early  shooting  for  ducks,  brant  and 
geese  is  quite  good.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
cold  weather.  There  have  been  some  frosty 
mornings  and  twice  a  little  ice  formed,  but  many 
flowers  are  yet  in  bloom.  Fred  A.  Olds. 


Norristown  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  this  club 
was  held  in  the  house  of  the  Norristown  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  in  Jeffersonville,  Pa.,  last  night. 


Hunting  Casualties 

Sportsmen  generally  will  be  interested  in  the 
table  here  printed,  showing  the  accidents  to  hun¬ 
ters  which  have  been  recorded  in  New  York 
State  during  the  past  six  years.  The  figures  are 
furnished  by  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission,  which  annually  collects  them  for  its  re¬ 
port. 


♦Mistaken 
for  Deer. 
..x 


iThro’  Carelessness 
or  Accident. 


r- - - — ; - c. - - -1  Other 

1  ear.  Killed.  Injured.  Killed.  Injured.  Causes.  Total. 

1905  .  5  1  4  4'  3 

1906  .  2  1  3  3  0 

1907  .  5  3  8  3  0 

1908  .  0  1  3  3  0 

1909  .  1  1  4  7  0 

1910  .  3  3  13  6  0 


17 

9 

19 

7 

13 

25 


Total .  16 


10 


35 


26 


90 


*In  the  Adirondack  region. 

|A11  over  the  State,  chiefly  bird  and  rabbit  hunting. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  hunters 
killed  or  injured  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  great  number  of  those  who  annually  go  a- 
field.  Particularly  is  this  true  as  to  deer  hunt¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  it  might  well  be  said  that  these 
accidents  form  a  negligible  quantity  in  any  argu¬ 
ment  that  may  arise  as  to  this  particular  form 
of  sport.  Those  who  have  been  advocating  a 
return  to  hounding  as  a  necessary  preventive  of 
deer  accidents  will  scarcely  be  able  to  base  their 
plea  on  the  official  figures.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  annual  outcry  as  to  deer  hunting 
accidents  has  been  justified,  as  it  is  very  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  popular  idea  as  to  the  number  of 
hunters  killed  or  injured  in  any  one  year  in 
this  form  of  sport  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  figures  further  show  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  accidents  occur  among  hun¬ 
ters  of  birds,  duck,  rabbits  or  other  small  game. 
1  hirteen  were  killed  and  six  injured  during  the 
past  season  in  this  wing  of  the  army  of  sports¬ 
men.  Many  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  were 
killed  by  the  careless  handling  of  their  own  fire¬ 
arms.  Altogether  the  record  is  a  valuable  one 
and  well  worth  the  consideration  of  every  sports¬ 
man  with  a  view  to  improving  the  conditions  on 
the  danger  line. 


Gone  Away. 

“Somebody,”  declares  the  Perth  Amboy  (N. 
J.)  Chronicle,  “should  seek  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  any  more 
Hungarian  partridge.  Five  thousand  of  these 
imported  birds  were  liberated  several  years  ago, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  that  not  two  dozen  were  ever  killed.  If 
the  authorities  want  to  know  what  became  of 
those  birds,  let  them  ask  some  of  the  Virginia 
game  wardens  and  they  will  tell  how  they  found 
strange  specimens  of  quail  in  the  fields  that  were 
more  domesticated  than  native  quail,  but  looked 
something  like  them.  They  are  the  Hungarian 
partridge  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  paid  for 
and  which  migrated  as  soon  as  the  first  cold 
snap  came  on. 

“If  we  have  too  much  money  in  the  State 
Treasury  that  belongs  to  the  fish  and  game  fund, 
raise  the  wages  of  the  wardens  to  a  living  scale 
instead  of  buying  birds  that  will  not  become 
acclimated.  No  less  an  authority  than  Henry 
Oldys,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  says 
attempts  to  acclimate  foreign  birds  have  always 
been  unsuccessful  and  that  they  all  disappear 
with  the  autumnal  migration.” 


Dec.  3,  1910.] 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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Fair  Prospects. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  hunting  season  in  this  State 
has  opened  fairly  well,  although  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  militated  against  hunting  in  general. 
While  there  have  been  some  fairly  cold  snaps, 
they  did  not  last  long  enough  to  promote  hunt¬ 
ing.  The  high  temperatures  have  been  more 
favorable  for  the  fishermen  than  the  hunters.  A 
few  deer  and  some  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 
and  brant  have  been  brought  in,  but  they  have 
been  rather  scarce  in  the  market.  The  real  hunt¬ 
ing  season  does  not  open  in  earnest  until  the 
latter  part  of  November  and  the  first  part  of 
December.  Ducks,  turkey,  brant  and  quail  are 
plentiful,  however,  but  there  is  small  prospect  of 
the  wild  turkeys  being  plentiful. 

The  game  commission  has  under  advisement  a 
plan  to  protect  the  alligator  in  the  rivers,  bayous 
and  lagoons.  The  alligator  is  being  rapidly  ex¬ 
terminated  by  hunters  who  sell  the  valuable 
skins  to  leather  firms,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
large  alligator  gars  are  increasing  all  the  time 
and  they  devour  the  game  fish.  The  alligator  is 
the  natural  foe  of  the  gar  fish,  and  when  the 
streams  are  depopulated  of  the  saurian,  the  gars 
flourish  and  the  game  fish  disappear.  The  com¬ 
mission  cannot  enact  any  ordinance  and  is  re¬ 
stricted  in  its  rules  to  legal  enactments  of  the 
Legislature,  but  it  can  request  the  various  police 
juries  in  the  several  parishes  to  pass  laws  pro¬ 
tecting  the  alligator.  An  effort  was  made  two 
years  ago  to  get  the  city  council  of  this  city  to 
adopt  an  ordinance  protecting  the  alligator,  but 
it  failed  of  passage.  There  are  hundreds  of  alli¬ 
gators  in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  the  council 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  parish.  Many 
deer,  wild  turkeys,  ducks,  doves,  quail  and  musk¬ 
rats  are  killed  every  year  in  Orleans  parish. 

Winter  visitors  are  coming  here  now  in  small 
numbers  and  next  month  they  will  increase. 
Many  persons  come  here  yearly  to  hunt  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Ducks  and  geese  are  espe¬ 
cially  plentiful  in  the  Barataria  section  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Both  of  these 
places  are  favorites  with  the  hunters,  although 
quite  a  number  find  ducks  in  the  marshes  and 
prairies  along  the  railway  some  forty  miles  from 
New  Orleans.  F.  G.  G. 


Emperors  Hunting. 

During  the  second  week  of  November  the 
German  Kaiser  held  the  first  deer  drive — called 
hunting  expedition— that  has  been  had  in  his  new 
preserves  at  Oranienburg.  This  preserve,  which 
is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Berlin,  was 
stocked  about  five  years  ago  with  red  deer,  fal¬ 
low  deer  and  roe  deer  from  the  Grunewald 
forest,  and  these  animals  have  since  been  un¬ 
disturbed.  They  hade  greatly  increased. 

The  preserves  at  Oranienburg  comprise  about 
22,000  acres  of  pine  and  beach  forest  with  con¬ 
siderable  open  land  and  not  a  few  lakes  and 
small  streams. 

At  the  time  of  the  hunt,  the  preserve  was 
guarded  by  troops,  and  no  one  except  invited 
guests  and  the  offcials  was  permitted  within 
the  cordon  stationed  roundabout.  The  train 
which  bore  the  Kaiser  and  his  guests,  among 
whom  was  the  Czar  of  Russia,  stopped  at  Borgs- 
dorf,  the  station  nearest  to  the  preserve. 

Twenty  stands  had  been  built  from  which  the 
hunters  were  to  shoot  at  the  game  driven  by 


them,  and  this  went  down  a  wide  alley,  roped  in 
on  both  sides,  ribbons  and  rags  being  tied  to  the 
ropes  "which  by  their  fluttering  in  the  wind  kept 
the  animals  from  breaking  through. 

The  shooting  would  probably  be  regarded  as 
good,  since  almost  500  deer  were  killed.  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  killed  fifty  and  the  Czar  nineteen.  Some 
of  the  animals  were  very  fine. 


Lost  in  Crooked  Lake. 

A  press  dispatch  from  Calgary,  Alberta,  says 
that  Mrs.  F.  X.  Sammer,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Crooked  Lake,  north  of  Prince  Albert,  tells 
of  the  disappearance  of  her  husband  and  his 
guide  while  she  waited  alone  for  eighteen  days 
in  the  wilderness. 

The  Sammers  came  to  Canada  from  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa.  They  have  traveled  all  over  the 
world,  hunting.  The  party  crossed  Crooked 
Lake,  250  miles  north  of  Prince  Albert,  and 
established  a  camp.  Mrs.  Sammer  was  left  in 
charge  while  the  men  set  out  to  get  their  sup¬ 
plies. 

A  week  passed  and  they  failed  to  return.  Mrs. 
Sammer  was  compelled  to  shoot  a  moose  and 
prairie  chickens  for  subsistence.  After  eighteen 
days  a  trapper  appeared  and  joined  her  in  the 
search  for  the  men.  Traveling  a  considerable 
distance  they  found  an  overturned  canoe  which 
told  the  story. 


Muscovy  Duck  Shooting. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  14  —Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  “C.”  in.  your  issue  of  Novi  12,  in  his 
description  of  a  Muscovy  roost  and  his  experi¬ 
ence  with  Muscovy  ducks,  seems  desirous  of 
conveying  the  idea  that  they  are  “cast  iron,”  and 
that  ordinary  charges  of  BB  shot  were  of  no 
avail  when  turned  against  them. 

I  have  had  some  fifteen  years’  experience  with 
a  gun  in  the  tropics,  and  have  killed  many  Mus¬ 
covies  with  a  sixteen-gauge  gun  loaded  with  2/2 
drams  of  black  powder  (or  twenty-six  grains  of 
smokeless)  and  one  ounce  of  chilled  shot,  while 
my  wife  has  stopped  Muscovy  drakes  in  full 
flight  with  her  twenty-gauge  gun. 

C.  K.  George. 


Death  of  H.  H.  Brown. 

H.  Howland  Brown,  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  died 
suddenly  in  Philadelphia  recently  from  heart 
failure.  His  age  was  fifty  years.  He  was  a 
prominent  sportsman  and  a  member  of  the 
Norristown  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  features  of  this  club’s  winter 
meetings  was  the  stereopticon  views'  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Brown,  showing  fishing  and  shooting  scenes 
in  the  Maine  woods  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  optical  house, 
Williams,  Brown  &  Earle. 


The  Maine  Deer  Season. 

At  least  three  persons  have  been  shot  by  mis¬ 
take  for  deer  so  far  during  the  deer  shooting 
season  in  Maine,  which  will  close  on  Dec.  15. 
Two  of  these  have  died  and  the  recovery  of  the 
third  is  doubtful.  In  all  eight  persons  were 
killed  by  accident  or  otherwise,  while  the  list  of 
injured  has  reached  a  total  of  nearly  forty.  The 
number  of  deer  killed  is  expected  to  average 
nearly  1,000  a  week. 


Grouse  on  the  Pocono. 

“See!  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings.” 

That  is  pretty  much  as  we  found  it  in  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Pike  counties,  Pennsylvania.  They  may 
(the  grouse)  have  silently  exulted,  the  trium¬ 
phant  wings  were  apparent  often  enough. 

Oct.  17,  1  i>.  m.,  found  the  doctor  and  myself 
on  the  train  eii  route  for  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
We  were  met  at  the  Cresco  depot  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  cottage  where  we  intended  stop¬ 
ping.  A  drive  of  three  miles  through  a  rough 
and  not  rich  country  brought  us  to  the  litt.e 
village  of  Canadensis  and  to  the  cottage,  a  large 
fourteen-room  house,  admirably  situated  on  the 
main  road,  with  ample  yard  and  surrounding  of 
shade  and  fruit  trees.  Just  opposite  is  the  stream 
celebrated  for  its  big  trout,  also  the  sawmill  that 
used  to  be  a  tannery  in  Jay  Gould’s  boyhood 
days.  His  old  home  is  but  a  few  steps  above, 
though  I  understand  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
his  early  fortune  in  the  tannery  business  at  a 
small  village  called  Mountain  Home,  some  two 
miles  away. 

We  were  welcomed  by  Mrs.  Crane,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  superior  class  of  farmers’  wives, 
a  good  house  wife,  ample  of  form,  with  a  clear 
honest  eye  and  a  nature  fairly  bubbling  over 
with  hearty  welcome. 

After  an  excellent  breakfast,  in  which  cakes 
and  light  brown  biscuit  and  the  pure  coffee  and 
cream  that  was  cream  were  not  an  insignificant 
part  (and  perhaps  some  may  intimate  that  this 
was  where  the  gout  came  in),  we  started  up  the 
mountain  just  back  of  the  house,  doctor,  George 
and  your  humble  servant.  No  dog;  oh,  if  we 
only  had  a  dog. 

The  climb  was  tough,  and  I  thought  to  my-  • 
self  more  than  once,  “There  is  no  fool  like  an 
old  fool,  and  Jacob,  your  grouse  shooting  days 
were  over  long  ago.  What  did  you  undertake 
this  job  for?”  But  it  would  not  do  to  give  way 
before  the  doctor  and  young  George.  The  sum¬ 
mit  or  plateau  was  reached  at  last,  and  we 
plodded  along  through  the  thinner  bushes,  when 
whirr,  whirr,  and  almost  from  under  our  very 
noses  started  two  grouse.  Two  shots  were  sent 
in  vain.  “What  did  you  shoot  into  that  tree  for, 
doctor?”  and  “Jacob,  why  didn’t  you  kill  that 
big  fellow?”  Whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  and 
four  more  were  off  in  the  same  direction  up  the 
further  hillside.  The  first  barrel  made  a  miss, 
but  the  next  a  good  kill  and  a  gather  by  Jacob. 
“You  got  yours  down,  doctor,  but  I  rather 
suspect  only  wing-tipped,”  and  hunt  as  we  may 
we  could  not  find  him.  Oh  for  Dickey  Dine  and 
his  staunch  Dash.  What  a  paradise  for  him. 
Would  he  have  let  five  big  birds  out  of  six  get 
off  that  way?  Perhaps  so,  and  then  again  per¬ 
haps  not. 

“Well,  we’ll  follow  them  up;  they  can’t  have 
gone  far  up  that  mountain  side.”  Not  much  for 
Jacob.  “Goodness,  boys,  I  wouldn’t  climb  that 
rocky  precipice  for  all  the  grouse  in  Mon¬ 
roe  county.  You  young  legs,  go  up  there  and 
root  them  out.  I  will  go  along  this  road  and 
take  them  as  they  fly  back  to  the  bottom.” 

Very  soon  I  heard  the  rattling  of  wings,  and 
the  doctor’s  gun  boomed  out,  and  I  saw  two 
brown  streaks  flashing  through  the  air  toward 
me.  Gerwhilleker !  how  they  came,  with  heads 
stretched  out  and  feathers  lying  as  close  as  if 
( Continued  on  page  913.) 


Pleasant  Days  in  Michigan. 


Facts  About  Bass. 

Cheboygan  county,  the  northernmost  of  the 
southern  peninsula,  facing  the  south  channel  of 
the  straits  of  Mackinac,  and  bathed  in  the  waters 
of  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  seems  to  be 
blessed  with  more  inland  lakes  and  trout  streams' 
than  any  of  its  sisters.  First  in  size  is  Mullet 
Lake,  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  wide;  then  Burt 
Lake,  about  two-thirds  as  large ;  Black,  Douglas 
and  Monroe  lakes,  besides  some  smaller  ponds, 
all  of  which  are  considered  good  for  various 
kinds  of  fish  and  afford  good  sport  for  the  set¬ 
tlers  as  well  as  many  a  tourist  who  spends  his 
vacation  in  that  delightful  region. 

Having  been  to  each  lake  more  than  once,  and 
having  a  deeply  inrooted  love  of  nature  im¬ 
planted,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  the 
preference  that  I  have  for  that  lovely  gem, 
Douglas  Lake,  with  its  clean  sand  beaches  and 
pure  spring-fed  water  that  even  the  most  terrific 
storm  leaves  unroiled,  its  attractive  shores  with 
wooded  points  and  bays  that  give  pleasure  to  the 
eye,  and  also  its  pretty  wooded  is’and  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  shape  that  with  its  pines,  balsams,  birches, 
maples  and  beeches  as  well  as  its  lovely  trails 
as  it  were  through  nature’s  heart,  is  ever  “a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 

Here  I  hied  me  in  early  August  and  found  a 
number  of  old  friends  who  had  already  fore¬ 
gathered  from  Indianapolis,  Chicago  and  many 
lesser  places  and  were  having  a. good  time  gen¬ 
erally  with  boating,  fishing,  tramping  and  nightly 
bonfires,  and  I  was  most  cordial. y  welcomed. 
Ere  long  1  took  the  “Wanderer”  from  its  place 
of  storage  and  was  off  for  a  preliminary  row 
in  my  little  eleven-foot  canvas  boat.  At  the  head 
of  the  island  I  landed  and  strolled  over  the  trails 
for  an  hour,  then  rowed  back  to  the  hotel,  the 
pure  uncontaminated  air  having  given  me  an 
appetite  to  enjoy  the  good  things  set  out  by  Mrs. 
Bryant,  and  the  after-dinner  society  of  those 
who  like  myself  had  thrown  dull  care  to  the 
winds  and  come  here  for  rest  and  pleasure. 
Tramps  through  the  island  and  the  woods  near 
by,  fishing  and  boating  trips,  and  the  evening- 
camp-fires  on  the  beach  were  of  daily  occur¬ 
rence,  and  when  some  good  voices  rang  out  in 
song  and  glee,  everyone  felt  that  i'  was  good  to 
be  here,  and  the  sweet  sleep  that  followed  was 
truly  of  the  best. 

Last  fall  one  of  the  best  of  the  lake  habitues, 
George  Groves,  was  removed  by  death,  and  his 
presence  was  missed,  and  many  regrets  and  heart 
felt  eulogies  were  expressed  that  showed  the 
esteem  that  one  and  all  felt  for  our  some  time 
comrade. 

The  ba  d  eagles  that  have  made  this  locality 
their  heme  for  many  years,  but  last  year  had 
deserted  their  old  nest  on  account  of  the  fires 
and  proximity  of  Michigan  University  students, 
have  returned  to  their  former  nest  and  are  daily 
seen  about  the  lake  I  cut  a  trail  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  nest,  and  it  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to 
remain  in  concealment  and  watch  them  for  hours 


and  note  their  peculiar  calls  and  antics.  The 
camp  of  the  civil  engineering  class  and  biological 
students  of  the  University  of  Michigan  on  South 
Fishtail  Bay  was  well  attended,  and  fifty  tents 
occupied  by  over  one  hundred  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  was  quite  attractive,  and  daily  classes 
were  seen  going  to  various  parts  of  the  lake  and 
shores  pursuing  their  special  occupations.  Much 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  officers  in  charge  for 
the  strict  discipline  and  order  maintained.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  that  the  large  forest  near 
the  hotel,  known  as  the  Big  Woods,  was  but 
little  injured  by  the  forest  fire  that  swept  through 
it  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  a  favorite  spot 
for  a  tramp  over  the  trails  and  presents  some 
very  fine  views  through  the  undulating  ground 
of  these  open  and  attractive  woods. 

A  fc  iv  days  later  a  friend  and  I  went  to  the 
famous  Big  Springs,  a  hole  about  eighty-five  feet 
deep  and  perhaps  500  feet  across  at  top  and  250 
at  bottom,  filled  with  forest  trees,  and  in  it  are 
fully  fifty  springs  that  unite  and  form  Carp 
Creek  that  flows  into  Burt  Lake,  and  is  full  of 
fine  trout:  It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  spot  and  many  a  fine  string  of  trout  is  caught 
in  this  stream  each  year. 

While  there  are  many  small-mouth  black  bass 
and  pike  in  Douglas  Lake— and  the  bass  are  the 
finest,  cleanest  and  sweetest  that  1  have  ever  seen 
— they  were  not  biting  the  minnow  at  all  freely. 
Judge  Ermston,  Dr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Geary,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Dr.  Geiger  and  several  others  who  were 
out  every  day  had  poor  luck,  seldom  bringing  in 
over  a  half  dofcen  bass.  I  caught  a  few  on  arti 
ficial  flies  in  September  and  Gen.  McKee  and  I 
took  a  few  in  October  on  minnows,  but  as  a  rule 
they  would  catch  the  minnow,  kill  it  and  drop  it. 
Mr.  Hickman,  of  Chicago,  an  expert  bait-caster, 
however,  caught  in  a  little  over  two  weeks  as 
many  as  eighty,  using  only  a  light  colored  wood 
minnow,  casting  persistently  in  the  same  place 
three  or  four  times.  The  lake  is  full  of  food, 
minnows  being  quite  abundant.  It  struck  me  that 
the  bass  became  somewhat  belligerent  at  the  re¬ 
peated  casting  in  their  vicijiity  and  went  for  it 
with  malice.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  got  them,  but 
1  long  ago  gave  up  using  phantom  minnows  and 
similar  lures,  for  I  would  much  prefer  to  get  a_ 
single  bass  on  a  fly  in  fair  fight  than  a  dozen  on 
such  a  contrivance. 

A  few  years  ago  the  ques'ion  whether  1  ass 
spawned  in  the  late  fall  as  well  as  in  spring  came 
up,  as  so  many  bass  were  taken  that  were  full 
of  what  seemed  almost  r’pe  spawn,  and  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  matter  in  Forest  and  Stream,  but 
never  saw  a  reply.  This  season  many  were  so 
found,  notably  one  caught  by  Mr.  Gear}',  of 
Terre  Haute,  which  weighed  four  and  a  quarter 
pounds  and  seemed  to  he  so  ful1  of  spawn  that 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  fishermen  present  he 
liberated  it,  and  the  ques'ion  again  came  up  and 
I  was  asked  to  try  to  have  it  answered.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  fieeman  ,of  the  Waramaug  black  bass 
hatchery.  New  Preston,  Conn.,  in  the  interest  of 
oilr  coterie  of  fishermen,  feeling  sure  that  he 
could  intelligently  give  the  information  desired. 
I  have  just  received  his  reply  and  take  pleasure 


in  giving  it  to  the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream, 
believing  that  it  will  prove  of  general  interest, 
as  he  has  been  engaged  in  propagating  black  bass 
since  1903  and  knows  of  what  he  writes.  He 
says : 

“Small-mouth  bass  so  far  as  we  know  never 
spawn  in  the  fall  or  winter  months.  The  spawn¬ 
ing  takes  place  in  late  May  and  June  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  according  to  water  temperature  at  this 
time.  A  water  temperature  of  about  60  degrees 
is  necessary  to  ripen  the  eggs,  and  only  when 
this  takes  place  will  they  spawn.  Even  before 
the  bass  are  ready  to  spawn  in  the  spring  the 
eggs,  that  are  to  be  deposited  a  year  later,  are 
beginning  to  develop.  By  the  following  fall  this 
development  is  nearly  complete.  When  the  water 
temperature  has  fallen  to  say  50  degrees,  the  fish 
become  less  active  and  finally  at  the  approach 
of  winter  enter  into  what  is  called  the  hibernat¬ 
ing  period.  In  this  state  they  remain  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  water  temperature 
rises  to  a  point  sufficient  to  start  their  activity. 

“During  the  hibernating  period  the  fish  take 
no  food,  make  no  growth,  and  lose  very  little 
so  far  as  relates  to  their  general  condition.  For 
this  reason  it  is  apparent  the  eggs  should  be 
fairly  well  developed  before  they  enter  the  hiber¬ 
nating  state,  since  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
time  after  the)'  become  active  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  their  spawning  time  arrives.  The  bass  have 
but  one  spawning  season  during  the  year  and 
that  is  always  in  the  late  spring  or  ear  y  sum¬ 
mer,  when  the  water  temperature  is  about  64 
degrees. 

“The  period  of  spawning  may  extend  over 
some  fifty  days,  in  which  time  a  single  female 
may  make  three  separate  deposits  of  eggs.  A 
single  male  quite  frequently  may  hatch  out  three 
separate  schools  of  fish  during  the  spawning  sea¬ 
son.  I  have  record  of  one  male  here  at  the 
hatchery  that  hatched  out  four  broods  in  a  single 
spawning  season,  but  that  is  unusual.  Nearly  all 
of  our  males  hatch  three  broods,  or  at  least  give 
their  attention  to  three  different  lots  of  eggs 
during  the  fifty  days  that  make  up  the  spawning 
period.” 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Beenian  for  his  fu  l 
response  and  important  information.  In  his  cir¬ 
culars  lie  gives  much  valuable  information  be¬ 
sides  which  would  interest  anyone,  particularly 
so  if  intent  on  stocking  lakes  or  streams,  or 
desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  habits  of  the 
1  ass. 

As  usual,  my  sojourn  in  the  Noi“h  con  irued 
long  after  all  other  hotel  guests  had  departed, 
for  I  'ove  the  October  weather  that  is  usually 
enjoyed  in  this  latitude.  The  family  moved  out 
Oct.  10,  and  I  was  the  sole  occupant  thereafter 
for  three  weeks,  getting  my  own  meals  as  in 
earlier  days  of  camping  out.  Gen.  McKee  and 
Major  Compton,  of  Indianapolis,  were  still 
camping  at  the  cottage  of  the  former,  and  the 
evenings  were  genially  passed  together,  and 
three-handed  King  Pedro  was  very  thoroughly 
exploited,  until  Mr.  C.  had  a  telegram  calling 
him  home,  after  which  we  two  who  were  left 
spent  most  of  our  time  together  on  the  water. 
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The  changing  in  the  coloration  of  the  leaves 
this  fall  was  very  beautiful.  There  were  no 
frosts  until  quite  late,  the  changes  were  so 
gradual,  the  colors  remained  so  bright,  and  the 
leaves  remained  on  the  trees  for  an  unusual 
time  that  it  was  a  lovely  picture  that  the  wooded 
shores  presented  to  one  rowing  about  upon  the 
water,  and  daily  I  enjoyed  it  until  the  last  of 
October  forced  me  hence  and  away  to  my  avo¬ 
cation.  E.  S.  Whitaker. 


Fishing  in  the  South. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Nov.  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Fishing  has  been  good  during  the 
past  two  weeks  at  Chef  Menteur,  Lookout,  Lake 
Catherine,  the  Rigolets  and  other  places  on  Lake 
Borgne,  Lake  Catherine,  Mississippi  Sound,  Lake 
Pontchatrain  and  the  Barataria  section.  Many 
of  the  pleasure-loving  fishermen  have  brought  in 


Bass  and  Drum. 

Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  I  read  with  much  interest  Leonard 
Hulit’s  article  on  the  channel  bass  in  F'orest 
and  Strea.m,  of  Sept.  10,  and  fully  indorse  his 
statement  therein;  that  is,  that  “there  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  differences  between  the  two  fish" — chan¬ 
nel  bass  and  red  drum. 

I  do  not  question  but  what  they  belong  to 
the  same  family,  but  having  caught  both,  I  am 
positive  they  are  not  identical;  they  are  distinct 
species. 

One  afternoon,  in  May,  1893,  while  fishing  for 
channel  bass  in  the  Halifax  River,  opposite 
Daytona.  Florida,  I  caught  two  red  drum  which 
weighed  36  and  43  pounds  respectively.  Captain 
Hand,  a  resident  of  Daytona,  told  me  that  they 
were  quite  common  in  the  river  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  and  that  he  had  frequently  caught 


Supposing  they  resembled  as  closely  in  figure 
as  they  do  in  color,  each  has  certain  unerring, 
individual  marks  which  stamp  its  identity,  i.  e., 
the  drum  barbels  under  the  chin,  the  channel 
bass  black  spots  (some  have  but  one  spot  on 
a  side)  at  or  near  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin.  In 
September.  1905,  fishing  in  the  surf  opposite 
Twelfth  street,  Barnegat  City,  I  caught  a  large 
channel  bass  that  had  fifty-four  spots,  twenty- 
seven  on  each  side.  This  I  consider  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  instance,  but  several  spots  on  a  side 
are  not  unusual. 

In  habit,  the  drum  and  channel  bass  differ 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  in  appearance — the 
habits  of  the  latter  corresponding  more  closely 
to  those  of  the  striped  bass. 

The  channel  bass  is  a  game  fish.  As  a  fighter, 
pound  for  pound,  it  has  few  peers..  Like  most 
all  game  fish,  it  rises  readily  to  an  artificial 
lure. 


THE  BASIN  WHERE  FIFTY  SPRINGS  ARE  FOUND  IN  A  SPACE  OF  ABOUT  250  FEET. 


sheepshead,  speckled  trout,  Spanish  mackerel,  red 
fish,  green  trout  and  other  fish.  The  fall  has 
been  so  mild  up  to  this  time  fishing  continues 
almost  as  good  as  it  was  two  months  ago.  Quite 
a  number  of  fishermen  leave  the  city  on  Satur¬ 
days  and  return  early  Monday  mornings.  Fish¬ 
ing  has  continued  later  this  fall  than  usual. 

The  State  Game  Commission  has  elected 
Eugene  A.  Tulian  superintendent  of  fish  hatch¬ 
eries  at  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  year.  Mr.  Tulian’s 
home  is  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla ,  and  he  comes 
here  with  a  good  recommendation,  having  been 
for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government.  He  will  assume  active 
charge  Jan.  1.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  several 
hatcheries  in  Louisiana  shortly  and  Mr.  Tulian 
will  have  charge  of  them.  Engineer  Frank 
Payne’s  report  to  the  commission  shows  that 
there  are  62,740  acres  of  natural  oyster  reefs 
in  this  State.  F.  G.  G. 


them  in  a  net  set  for  other  fish.  In  every 
feature,  excepting  color,  so  far  as  1  have  been 
able  to  determine,  the  red  and  gray  drum  are 
counterpart  each  of  the  other  and  their  habits 
identical.  I  am  positive  that  they  sometimes 
associate,  as  I  have  seen  both  species  taken 
from  the  same  school.  Drum  are  not  a  very 
active  fish;  they  are  slow  and  deliberate  in 
motion;  their  lack  of  activity  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  subsist  exclusively  upon 
Crustacea.  The  latter  being  inert,  they  have 
no  occasion  to  hustle;  though  lacking  in  speed, 
they  are  good  grubbers. 

If  the  two  fish — channel  bass  and  red  drum— 
were  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison,  the 
most  casual  observer  could  hardly  fail  to  note 
a  difference  in  their  outlines,  the  steep  profile, 
high-arched  back  and  chunky  appearance  of  the 
drum  being  in  marked  contrast  to  the  longer 
and  more  graceful  lines  of  the  channel  bass. 


“You  may  talk  about  horse  races  and  brag  about  baseball 
nines, 

You  may  automobile  through  a  foreign  clime. 

But  nothing  to  we  fishermen  is  really  half  as  good 
As  to  feel  a  channel  bass  upon  our  line.”* 

The  drum  is  not  a  game  fish,  and  therefore 
does  not  appeal  to  sportsmen,  nor  is  its  flesh 
much  appreciated,  though  in  my  estimation  it 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the 
large  salt-water  fish. 

If  the  pounds  and  purse  nets  now  employed 
for  ridding  the  ocean  of  fish  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  practice,  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  drum  will  be  appraised  at  its  full  value. 
Then  woe  to  the  drum;  they  will  be  pursued 
and  destroyed  as  relentlessly  as  the  mackerel, 
the  blue,  the  weak  and  menhaden '  have  been 
pursued  and  destroyed. 

It  is  time  the  so-called  “channel  bass”  had  an 

♦Robert  Inch. 
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appropriate  name,  not  one  of  the  appellations 
by  which  it  is  known  is  applicable.  Cannot 
some  reader  of  Forest  and  Stream  suggest  a 
characteristic  name  for  this  fish? 

Geo.  W.  Fenimore. 


[An  eminent  ichthyologist,  to  whom  this  com¬ 
munication  was  submitted,  says  there  must  be 
some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  fish  observed 
by  Mr.  Fenimore  if  we  may  judge  from  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  differences  between  the  channel 
bass  and  red  drum.  The  red  drum  of  Mr. 
Fenimore  appears  to  have  barbels  under  the 
chin,  whil.e  the  channel  bass  is  without  barbels. 
Certainly  this  character  of  itself  would  serve 
to  distinguish  two  fish  as  far  apart  structurally 
as  the  channel  bass  and  the  common  drum, 
Pogonias  croniis.  But  the  name  “red  drum,” 
associated  in  the  books  on  fishes  with  a  large 
game  fish  of  Southern  waters,  is  merely  a 
synonym  of  “channel  bass.”  It  is  true  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  common  name  “red  drum” 
should  not  have  been  applied  to  what  is  more 
generally  known  as  the  “channel  bass”;  but  it 
has  been  so  applied  and  will  be  found  in  all  the 
literature  of  fishes. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  if  Mr.  Fenimore  has  compared  two  fish, 
one  of  which  has  chin  barbels  and  the  other 
none,  these  fish  are  not  identical.  They  do  not 
even  belong  to  the  same  group  of  the  family. 
The  channel  bass  has  other  common  names  in 
Southern  waters  besides  red  drum.  It  is  some¬ 
times  styled  redfish,  bull  redfish,  and,  by  the 
Spanish,  Pescado  Colorado.  The  color  of  this 
fish  is  usually  grayish  silvery,  iridescent;  overlaid 
often  with  coppery  red.  Near  the  root  of  the 
tail  there  is  usually  a  black  ocellated  spot,  some¬ 
times  duplicated,  and  the  body  occasionally  has 
many  similar  spots. — Editor.] 


Fishing  in  California. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  23.- — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  open  season  for  brook  trout 
in  California  ended  Nov.  15,  but  the  season  has 
virtually  been  over  for  some  time,  for  most  of 
the  nearby  streams  are  so  low  that  fishing  is 
out  of  the  question  and  besides  hunting  and 
salt-water  fishing  have  been  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  most  sportsmen.  Steelhead  trout  are 
now  in  evidence,  and  this  variety  may  be  taken 
in  tidewater,  but  not  in  fresh  water  until  Feb. 
1.  The  trout  season  was  the  best  experienced 
in  this  State  in  a  great  many  years,  due  to  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  streams  and  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
stocked  by  the  California  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission.  The  mountain  snows  were  light  last 
winter,  resulting  in  low  water  in  most  of  the 
streams,  and  there  were  no  heavy  spring  rains 
to  make  the  streams  muddy.  From  the  open¬ 
ing  day  to  the  closing  of  the  season  fishing  was 
to  be  enjoyed  in  most  of  the  fishing  sections  of 
the  State,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities. 

William  Ellery,  who  recently  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  McCloud  River,  says  that  fishing 
on  that  stream  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
season  was  as  fine  as  could  be  wished  for. 
Those  who  visited  the  Truckee  had  similar  re¬ 
ports  to  make.  The  San  Francisco  Fly-Casting 
Club  has  had  a  splendid  season  there  and  has 


made  more  trips  to  that  district  than  ever  before. 

The  club  recently  held  its  annual  election  of 
officers  with  the  following  results:  President, 
H.  B.  Sperry;  Vice-President,  T.  H.  Reed; 
Second  Vice-President,  W.  E.  .Brooks,  and 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  F.  J.  Cooper.  Owing 
to  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
national  fly-casting  tournament  rules  by  which 
the  ban  has  been  raised  from  contestants  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sporting  goods  trade,  a  team 
of  experts  from  the  San  Francisco  Club  will 
enter  the  national  events  next  year. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  holding  of  an 
international  fly-casting  tournament  in  this  city 
in  1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  is  to  be  held  here.  The  retiring 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  Club,  T.  C. 
Kierulff,  was  presented  with  a  valuable  stick 
pin  by  the  club  members  at  a  recent  meeting. 
At  this  meeting  John  P.  Babcock,  the  new  Chief 
Deputy  Fish  Commissioner,  and  F.  F.  Moody, 
were  elected  to  membership. 

Striped  bass  fishing  is  still  on  the  uncertain 
order,  but  every  Sunday  finds  large  crowds  at 
the  various  grounds  where  these  fish  have 
been  taken  and  the  season  cannot  be  said  to 
have  commenced.  From  fifty  to  sixty  anglers 
are  to  be  seen,  at  Wingo  regularly  each  Sunday, 
but  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  elusive  fish.  At  the  San  Antonio 
slough  slightly  better  results  have  been  se¬ 
cured  but  few  of  the  fish  taken  there  weigh  over 
ten  pounds.  The  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  at  the  solicitation  of  anglers,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  station  near  the  fishing  grounds,  and  it 
is  believed  that  more  anglers  will  be  visiting  this 
slough  than  formerly  now  that  it  can  be  easily 
reached. 

Just  at  present  the  best  sport  seems  to  be  in 
the  vicinitj'  of  the  Carquinez  straits,  off  Benicia, 
but  even  there  the  run  of  fish  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
lied  upon.  A  new  ground  for  this  fish  is  re¬ 
ported  from  Oroville,  where  some  years  ago 
striped  bass  were  planted  in  the  Feather  River. 
These  have  multiplied  in  splendid  fashion  and 
a  number  of  fine  fish  have  been  taken  this  sea¬ 
son.  A  20-pounder  was  recently  landed  just 
below  the  city,  and  several  have  been  secured 
almost  as  large. 

A  heavy  rain  is  greatly  desired  by  anglers, 
as  this  would  take  out  the  bar  in  the  Russian 
River  and  allow  steelheads  to  get  into  that 
stream.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  been 
seen  outside  the  bar  attempting  to  get  over, 
but  the  obstruction  has  not  been  removed  this 
season. 

At  Point  Reyes  steelhead  fishing  has  been 
excellent,  and  recently,  while  angling  for  this 
fish  a  fisherman  hooked  and  landed  a  salmon 
weighing  eighteen  pounds.  Most  of  the  salmon 
are  far  up  the  Sacramento  River  by  this  time. 
The  season  is  now  open  for  salmon  and  large 
numbers  are  being  taken  in  the  vicinity  of 
Redding. 

The  unfavorable  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks  has  lessened  the  size  of  the  crowds  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  down  the  coast  to  ocean  fishing 
grounds  on  the  line  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Rail¬ 
road.  but  those  who  have  gone  have  enjoyed 
excellent  sport.  A.  P.  B. 


All  the  fish  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 


Half-Pound  Weight  Casting. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  British  Amateur  Fly- 
and  Bait-Casting  Club,  at  Idendon,  on  Nov.  19, 
an  interesting  contest  was  held.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  in  our  issue  of  Sept.  24  last  we 
reprinted  from  the  Fishing  Gazette  a  picture  of 
C.  E.  Merrin,  and  the  great  rod  he  fishes  with 
along  the  coast  of  Natal,  South  Africa.  This 
rod  is  of  whole  cane,  12  feet  in  length.  On  it 
he  employs  a  huge  single-action  reel  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  a  braided  hemp  line,  the  break¬ 
ing  strain  of  which  is  35  to  40  pounds.  He  casts 
with  a  side  swing. 

Mr.  Merrin  could  not  compete  in  the  British 
Sea  Anglers’  Society’s  tournament  in  August  be¬ 
cause  this  rod  was  too  long,  so  he  issued  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  cast  against  any  member  of  that  club, 
six  and  eight-ounce  weights  to  be  used.  The 
match  was  held  on  Hendon  Lake,  Nov.  5,  several 
persons  taking  part.  The  winner  was  A.  P. 
Scott,  whose  actual  distances  were  as  follows : 

, - ■ - — — F  e  et— - 

6-ounce  lead . 271  272  262  262  9  261  1 

8-ounce  lead . 249  5  243  3  259  270  255  6 

The  best  single  casts  of  the  other  competitions: 

6oz.  Lead.  8oz.  Lead. 

A.  Haywood  .  184  8  169  10 

T.  A.  Grant  .  170  10  184  4 

C.  E.  Merrin .  204  6  231  9 

E.  W.  Marston .  239  231  5 

Percy  Wadham  .  220 

Mr.  Scott  used  an  eight-foot  rod,  a  free-spool 
reel  and  a  braided  silk  line,  test  fourteen  pounds; 
overhead  casting. 

Mr.  Marston’s  rod  was  eight  feet  long;  his  reel 
a  French  free-spool,  which  he  thumbed;  line, 
braided  silk;  test,  eighteen  pounds;  overhead 
cast. 

As  the  general  average  was  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  average  casting  with  2p2-ounce  weights, 
it  will  be  seen  that  ioo-yards  casts  with  any 
weights  are  not  so  easy  to  make  as  many  critics 
of  surf-casting  claim.  In  Mr.  Merrin’s  case  the 
difficulty  lay  in  the  reel  which,  employed  in  saL 
mon  casting  fashion,  between  the  hands,  re¬ 
tarded  the  smooth  delivery  of  the  line.  His 
tackle,  and  the  heavy  weights,  he  says,  are  prac¬ 
tical  for  use  along  the  rocky  coasts  of  Natal, 
where  the  surf  is  heavy  and  long  casts  are  neces¬ 
sary. 


The  People’s  Fish. 

The  patient  anglers  who  pass  their  leisure 
time  on  piers,  in  boats  and  ashore  all  the  way 
from  Coney  Island  up  the  bay  and  the  Hudson 
River  to  Croton  Point,  are  having  their  innings 
now  with  the  toothsome  frostfish.  These  little 
fish,  known  as  tomcods  and  tommies,  are  the 
people’s  fish.  The  news  of  their  arrival  in 
numbers  is  quickly  spread,  calling  out  men, 
women  and  even  little  folks  who  seldom  fish 
save  when  the  tomcods  and  the  lafayettes  are 
running.  Frostfish  do  not  appear  in  large  num¬ 
bers  until  the  temperature  goes  steadily  down¬ 
ward,  but  when  they  do  come  in,  even  the  dis¬ 
comfort  incident  to  fishing  for  them  is  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  large  catches.  Crowds  oc¬ 
cupy  every  available  space  along  the  water  front 
and  the  scene  is  an  animated  one.  And  every¬ 
body  goes  homeward  at  last  well  supplied  with 
these  little  panfish. 


The  output  of  small  trout  in  the  Pennsylvania 
hatcheries  is  reported  by  Commissioner  Meehan 
to  be  larger  this  year  than  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hatcheries. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Dec.  12.  It  will 
be  preceded  by  the  annual  dinner,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Bullock  announces  that  some  special  enter¬ 
taining  features  will  help  make  that  dinner  at¬ 
tractive.  The  ticket  is  as  follows:  Commodore, 
William  H.  Barnard,  steamer  Sagamore;  Vice- 
Commodore,  George  W.  Titcomb,  schooner 
Uncas;  Rear-Commodore,  Francis  M.  Wilson, 
motor  boat  Sumida;  Secretary,  Harry  A.  Bul¬ 
lock;  Treasurer,  P.  H.  Hart.  Trustees  (for 
three  years) — Gherardi  Davis,  William  A. 
Barstow.  Membership  Committee— Charles  B. 
Ludwig,  Chairman;  Herbert  L.  Jones,  Kenneth 
Lord.  Nominating  Committee — Ernest  E.  Mal¬ 
colm,  Chairman;  S.  Edward  Vernon,  Robert  W. 
Speir,  A.  McIntosh,  C.  H.  Eagle  and  E.  J. 
Graef. 


The  delegates  to  the  Yacht  Racing  Association 
of  Massachusetts  recently  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  a  proposition  to  change  the  basis  upon 
which  the  season’s  championships  are  figured. 
Under  the  present  system  of  figuring,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  yacht  has  started  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  as  many  races  as  the  yacht  having' the 
largest  number  of  starts  in  her  class.  A  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  by  some  delegates  that  this 
should  be  changed  so  that  all  percentages 
should  be  figured  as  if  all  yachts  started  in  all 
races  sailed.  The  proposed  change  after  a  fair 
discussion  was  left  for  final  disposition  at  the 
annual  meeting.  The  Boston  Globe  said  some¬ 
thing  is  needed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  thought  by  several 
yachtsmen  that  the  amendment  as  offered  is  too 
radical.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  owners  of  racing  yachts 
to  stop  racing  when  their  yachts  have  the  cham¬ 
pionship  won.  This  has  worked  a  hardship  on 
the  clubs  that  hold  their  open  events  toward 
the  close  of  the  season,  as  it  has  necessarily 
cut  down  the  number  of  starters  in  those  re¬ 
gattas.  Therefore,  some  scheme  should  be  de¬ 
vised  whereby  a  full  attendance  of  all  racing 
yachts  at  all  the  open  regattas  could  be  held 
to  the  end  of  the  season.  On  the  other  hand 
the  proposed  change  of  figuring  percentages 
for  all  races  upon  all  events  sailed  seems  to  be 
carrying  the  compulsory  attendance  rather  tod’ 
far,  as  it  will  work  against  several  yachtsmen 
entering  their  vessels  in  the  races.  Some  lee¬ 
way  should  be  allowed,  so  that  if  one  or  two 
races  during  the  season  are  missed  the  boats 
will  not  be  thrown  out  of  all  chance  of  winning 
a  championship.  It  is  not  often  that  a  racing 
yacht  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  so  far  superior 
to  others  in  the  same  class  that  it  can  miss  a 
couple  of  events  and  still  win  the  championship. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  midsummer  series  of 
the  Boston  Y.  C.,  which,  with  the  open  races  of 
the  Quincy  and  Hingham  yacht  clubs,  give  a 
week  of  racing  in  Hingham  Bay,  a  yacht  losing 
her  mast  in  the  first  part  of  the  week  would 
surely  be  out  of  the  next  day’s  race,  and  most 
likely  the  day  following  that.  This,  if  the  cham¬ 
pionship  were  figured  upon  all  the  races  sailed, 
would  take  away  all  chance  of  the  boat  winning 
the  championship,  as  it  would  not  only  mean 
a  zero  mark  for  the  race  in  which  the  accident 
happened,  but  also  for  at  least  one  or  two  of 
the  races  following.  Thus  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes,  the  present  one  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  races  sailed  and  the  proposed 
amendment  of  all  races  sailed,  might  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all.  For  the  last  two  years  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association  of  Massachusetts 
championships  season  has  consisted  of  seven¬ 
teen  open  events.  Using  this  as  a  total  of  races 
sailed  with  an  80  per  cent,  basis,  a  yacht  would 
have  to  take  part  in  fourteen  or  more  races  for 
the  season  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  all 


starts,  on  an  85  per  cent,  basis  fourteen  races 
would  still  be  required,  and  with  a  90  per  cent, 
basis  the  yachts  would  be  figured  as  having 
started  in  fifteen  races.  This  would  give  an 
owner  a  chance  to  miss  two  or  three  races  and 
still  have  a  chance  to  win  the  championship. 
It  would  also  in  all  prabability  carry  the  fight 
in  each  class  right  through  to  the  end  of  the 
season. 


The  schooner  Queen  has  been  sold  by  J. 
Rogers  Maxwell  to  Commodore  E.  'Walter 
Clark,  of  the  Corinthian  Y.  C.,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  will  race  the  yacht  as  much  as  possible 
next  season.  Commodore  Clark  will  change  the 
name  of  the  yacht  to  Irolita.  All  his  yachts 
have  been  named  Irolita.  He  owned  a  sloop 
which  sailed  in  the  old  50-foot  class  first,  and 
which  is  now  the  yawl  Polaris.  Then  he  had 
the  schooner  Irolita  built  by  Herreshoff  and 
which  has  raced  with  fair  success,  and  now  he 
will  try  to  win  honors  with  a  vessel  in  the  86- 
foot  class  and  meet  the  new  Herreshoff  boat 
building  for  Morton  F.  Plant,  the  Westward 
and  Elmina.  Queen  was  built  by  Herreshoff  in 
1906,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  hoped  to  be  the'  first 
to  win  the  King’s  cup,  but  Effort,  a  Gielow- 
designed  sloop,  captured  that  trophy,  beating 
Queen  by  just  9  seconds.  Queen  was  success¬ 
ful  the  next  year,  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  her  racing.  She  was  not  in  commission  last 
summer.  She  is  126  feet  over  all,  92  feet  on 
the  waterline,  24  feet  beam  and  15  feet  1  inch 
draft.  While  yachtsmen  generally  will  be  glad 
that  this  fine  yacht  is  to  be  raced  again,  they 
will  be  disappointed  that  Mr.  Maxwell  has 
disposed  of  the  yacht.  Perhaps  this  veteran 
yachtsman  has  plans  for  another  racing  craft 
which  may  appear  in  some  other  class. 


This  year  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
when  many  of  the  most  famous  racing  yachts 
of  these  waters  were  broken  up.  Vigilant  and 
Volunteer,  two  cup  defenders;  Gloriana  and 
Wasp,  two  of  the  best  of  the  46-footers,  and 
several  others  have  gone  to  the  junk  heap  or 
gone  into  trade,  and  the  last  to  disappear  is 
Jubilee,  which  was  built  for  Gen.  Charles  E. 
Paine  for  cup  honors  in  1893.  This  yacht  has 
been  hauled  out  at  the  Burgess  yard  at  Marble¬ 
head  for  several  years,  and  while  other  vessels 
of  her  period  were  changed  to  schooners  or 
yawls  and  were  raced  well,  Gen.  Paine  would 
not  make  any  alterations  on  Jubilee.  Once  he 
tried  the  yacht  again  after  her  first  year.  She 
was  commissioned  and  raced  against  Vigilant 
and  Defender  in  1895,  but  did  not  do  as  well  as 
in  her  first  year.  Now  the  lead  has  been  sold, 
the  fin  keel  taken  off,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
hull  may  be  used  for  a  house  boat.  Jubilee  was 
a  queer  craft.  Her  hull  proper  was  almost  canoe 
in  form.  She  had  a  fin  through  which  a  center- 
board  worked,  arid  on  the  fin  was  a  bulk  of  lead 
weighing  about  forty-eight  tons.  Under  her 
bow  she  had  another  board  which  was  dropped 
when  turning  to  windward,  the  idea  being  that 
it  would  give  her  a  better  grip  on  the  water 
and  help  her  to  point  high.  This,  however,  did 
not  work  well,  and  it  was  afterward  removed. 

Her  dimensions  are  123  feet  over  all.  8447 
feet  on  the  waterline,  22  5  feet  beam  and  13.75 
feet  draft.  She  was  sailed  by  the  late  Capt. 
John  Barr,  who  came  here  first  in  the  cutter 
Clara  and  afterward  sailed  the  Scotch  challenger 
Thistle. 

When  Jubilee  was  built  she  had  to  meet 
Vigilant,  built  bv  PTerreshoff  for  a  syndicate 
headed  by  C.  Oliver  Iselin;  Colonia,  built  by 
Herreshoff  for  a  syndicate  headed  by  Archibald 
Rogers,  and  Pilgrim,  an  out  and  out  fin  keel 
craft  built  for  a  syndicate  from  designs  by 
Steward  &  Binney.  Vigilant  was  the  best  of 
the  four,  although  some  of  the  races  sailed  were 
closely  contested.  Colonia  did  well  under  cer¬ 


tain  conditions,  but  when  on  the  wind  Vigilant 
was  able  to  beat  her.  Colonia  was  a  keel  vessel 
drawing  about  15  feet,  while  Vigilant  had  a 
centerboard,  and,  with  her  board  down,  drew 
about  24  feet.  Pilgrim  was  very  fast  under 
some  conditions,  but  was  not  well  balanced  and 
did  not  always  mind  her  helm.  The  trouble 
with  Jubilee  was  mostly  with  her  gear  aloft, 
which  was  very  light  and  would  not  stand  the 
strain.  Many  yachtsmen  think  that  had  she 
been  properly  rigged  she  would  have  been  the 
fastest  vessel  of  the  year. 

Pilgrim  was  converted  into  a  steam  yacht  for 
L.  G.  Burnham.  When  he  died  she  was 
changed  to  a  hospital  ship,  and  last  summer  a 
gasolene  motor  was  installed.  Vigilant,  after 
successfully  defending  the  cup  against  Valkyrie 
II.,  was  raced  in  British  waters  by  George  J. 
Gould,  and  then  was  the  trial  boat  for  the  De¬ 
fender  in  1905.  Later  she  was  sold  to  Percy 
Chubb  and  raced,  and  then  was  purchased  by 
William  E.  Iselin,  who  had  her  rigged  as  a  yawl 
and  used  her  until  last  spring,  when  she  was 
sold  to  be  broken  up.  Colonia  was  purchased 
by  the  late  C.  A.  Postley  and  rigged  as  a 
schooner  and  is  now  owned  by  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge.  She  has  been  one  of  the  best  racing 
schooners  for  several  years,  and  has  won  many 
fine  races. 


The  Bangor  Y.  C.  officers  for  next  year  are: 
Commodore,  Fred  A.  Porter;  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore,  Edward  R.  Adams;  Rear-Commodore, 
Charles  L.  Clark;  Treasurer,  Howard  M. 
Pierce;  Secretary,  Neil  V.  McLean;  Governors 
(for  two  years),  James  Lane  and  Howatt  Brett. 


The  newly  formed  Narragansett  Bay  Catboat 
Association  met  last  week  at  the  Edgewood  Y. 
C.  Three  new  members  were  admitted,  and 
these  were  elected  to  the  executive  committee — 
J.  T.  Foster.  W.  E.  Simmons  and  W.  B.  Streeter. 
The  rules  of  the  Inter-Bay  Catboat  Association 
were  adopted  without  change.  The  boats  are 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes — E,  under  22  feet, 
and  L,  over  22  feet. 


The  committee  of  the  Edgewood  Y.  C.  an¬ 
nounces  that  more  than  $1,000  worth  of  prizes 
have  already  been  offered  for  next  season.  The 
club  will  have  nine  racing  days.  Among  those 
who  have  offered  prizes  are  B.  F.  Markham,  D. 
W.  Flint,  W.  D.  Wood,  Henry  Ford,  John 
Stone  and  the  Palmer  Engine  Co. 


Clyde  Yacht  Building. 

With  racing  being  practiced  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  all  over  the  world  now,  it  is,  of  course,  a 
practical  impossibility  to  follow  the  work  of  all 
the  yachts,  says  the  Yachtsman.  How  great 
the  entire  volume  of  it  must  be,  however,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  simple  statement  that  in 
the  past  season  seventy-seven  of  the  boats  de¬ 
signed  by  the  two  chief  Clyde  men — Mr.  W. 
Fife  and  Mr.  A.  Mylne — sailed  about  1,802  races 
and  won  1,034  prizes.  Of  the  boats  thirty-eight 
were  Fairlie-designed  and  they  sailed  970  of  the 
races  and  won  605  prizes,  which  leaves  832 
races  and  429  prizes  to  the  thirty-nine  Glasgow- 
designed  ones.  The  really  wonderful — the 
nature  of  these  figures  only  becomes  completely 
apparent  when  those  for  half  a  century  ago 
are  set  alongside  of  them.  In  1855  only  three 
Clyde  boats — Cymba,  Onda  and  Evadne — 
figured  in  the  list  of  winners.  Among  them 
they  sailed  fourteen  races  and  won  six  prizes. 
Eight  years  later  the  number  was  six — TLoIus, 
Brenda.  Cinderella,  Ripple,  Rowena  and  Swal¬ 
low — and  they  had  twelve  prizes  in  twenty-three 
races. 
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Some  Suggestions  for  Reducing  the 
Loss  by  Fire  on  Vessels. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  recent¬ 
ly  several  papers  were  read  and  discussed  by 
members,  and  one  which  will  give  some  new 
ideas  to  yachtsmen,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  contemplate  building,  was  called  ‘.‘Some 
Suggestions  for  Reducing  the  Loss  by  Fire  on 
Vessels."  It  was  read  by  Samuel  D.  McCornb. 
In  this  paper  Mr.  McCornb  said: 


In  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  very  valu¬ 
able  papers  have  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  preventing  fires  on  board  vessels,  but  most 
of  them  have  dealt  with  cargo  fires  on  steel 
freight  steamers. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  article  to  offer 
some  suggestions  applicable  to  wooden  as  well 
as  steel  vessels,  and  to  the  small  as  well  as  the 
large  ones,  and  it  is  on  the  small  wooden  vessels 
that  fires  most  frequently  occur.  Few  persons 
realize  the  appalling  extent  of  the  fire  damage 
to  shipping  annually,  as  there  are  no  statistics 
published  showing  the  monetary  loss,  and  only 
incorhplete  and  inaccurate  reports  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  by  the  different  classification 
registers  showing  the  number  of  vessels  and 
the  tonnage  lost.  However,  many  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  property  are  lost  in  flames 
every  year.  With  a  little  precaution,  most  of 
this  loss  could  have  been  avoided. 

The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  a  vessel 
constructed  entirely  of  incombustible  material 
and  carry  only  incombustible  cargo,  but  while 
this,  of  course,  is  impossible,  the  condition  can 
be  reached  very  closely  as  far  as  the  vessel  itself 
is  concerned.  The  subject  of  fireproof  material 
has  received  much  consideration,  and  in  recent 
years  the  percentage  of  steel  hull  vessels  has 
continually  increased.  Sheet  metal  and  asbestos 
preparations  are  replacing  wood  for  interior 
work,  but  we  are  still  using  wood  and  other  in¬ 
flammable  materials  in  the  construction  of  our 
ships,  and  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  require  a  plant  equipped 
with  machine  tools,  wooden  ships  will  be  built 
for  many  years  to  come.  They  should  be  con¬ 
structed  so  that  the  probability  of  their  catch¬ 
ing  fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  means 
should  be  furnished  for  promptly  extinguishing 
one  if  it  occurred.  From  the  standpoint  of  fire 
hazard,  vessels  can  be  divided  into  three  gen¬ 
eral  classes,  viz.,  steam,  gasolene,  and  those 
with  no  power.  The  classes  will  be  taken  up 
separately,  as  the  principal  causes  of  fire  and 
the  methods  of  extinguishing  them  are  different 
in  each  case. 

On  steam  vessels,  the  principal  ascertained 
causes  of  fire  are  woodwork  around  uptake  or 
stack  igniting,  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal, 
fire  originating  in  the  cargo  and  from  galley 
stoves,  lamps  and  candles.  Knowing  how  fires 
originate,  we  know  the  points  which  must  be 
safeguarded  to  prevent  them.  It  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  where  a  stack  passes  through 
a  wood  deck  that  the  opening  be  cut  at  least 
twelve  inches  clear  all  around  and  the  wood  be 
faced  with  asbestos  and  sheet-iron  or  steel.  If 
forced  draft  is  used  and  overheats  the  uptake 
and  stack,  further  protection  is  needed — either 
the  uptake  and  the  base  of  the  stack  should  be 
covered  with  cement  or  all  the  woodwork 
within  a  distance  of  three  feet  should  be  covered 
with  sheet-iron  placed  over  asbestos.  When 
covering  a  boiler  care  should  be  taken  along 
the  sides  of  it:  frequently  the  space  between 
the  boiler  shell  and  bunkers  is  so  small  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a  good  iob.  but  in  no  case 
should  this  space  be  packed  up  with  non-con¬ 
ducting  material:  some  opening  should  always 
be  left  between  the  covering  and  the  bunkers. 
On  a  leg  boiler,  the  covering  on  the  sides  of 
the  fire-box  should  be  carried  right  down  to 
the  floor:  frequently  it  is  stopped  about  the 
level  of  the  grate  bars,  and  an  examination  will 
show  that  the  heat  from  the  uncovered  plates 
has  charred  the  bunker  boards  alongside.  A 
•coaming  should  be  placed  at  the  front  of  boilers 
extending  across  the  fire-room  to  prevent  hot 
ashes  getting  between  the  boiler  and  the  bunker 


sides.  If  the  fire-room  floor  is  laid  on  a 
wooden  deck  or  wooden  beams,  asbestos  should 
be  put  down  first.  Hot  ashes  have  set  fire  to 
a  wooden  deck  through  four  inches  of  cement. 
The  same  care  that  is  used  in  protecting  wood¬ 
work  around  the  boilers  should  be  used  around 
the  galley  stove  and  stovepipes.  All  wooden 
partitions  in  the  back  of,  and  at  the  sides  of  all 
galley  stoves  should  be  protected.  Where  pos¬ 
sible  the  floor  should  be  brick  or  cement,  but, 
if  wood,  should  be  covered  with  sheet  metal 
over  asbestos  extending  out  in  front  at  least 
2  feet  6  inches  and  the  stove  should  be  securely 
fastened  down.  Most  important  of  all  is  to 
have  a  metal  hood  over  the  stove  or  have  the 
ceiling  overhead  covered  with  heavy  asbestos, 
disastrous  fires  having  been  started  by  grease 
boiling  over  on  the  stove  and  blazing  up,  setting 
the  woodwork  overhead  on  fire.  The  stack 
from  the  stove  should  lead  outdoors  by  the 
most  direct  route  possible;  on  some  old 
passenger  steamers  it  has  many  turns  and  bends 
before  it  finally  comes  through  the  upper  deck. 
When  possible  the  galley  should  be  on  the 
upper  deck,  but  if  placed  in  the  hold  care  should 
be  taken  to  run  the  stove-pipe  in  such  a  manner 
that  even  though  it  get  red  hot  it  will  not  ignite 
the  woodwork.  In  engine-rooms  the  method 
of  carrying  lubricating  oils  and  waste  needs  at¬ 
tention.  It  is  well  to  have  the  supply  of  oil  as 
small  as  possible;  where  there  is  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  on  board  the  engineers  are  usually  careless 
and  extravagant  with  it,  while,  with  a  small 
supply,  good  care  is  taken  to  see  that  none  is 
wasted.  This  not  only  saves  money  for  the 
owners,  but  less  oil  is  spilled  about.  All  oil¬ 
cans  should  be  carried  in  metal  trays  to  eaten 
the  drip  and  all  wooden  shelves  on  which  oil  is 
kept  should  be  completely  covered  with  metal 
having  the  edge  turned  up,  and  all  joints 
soldered  Large  oil-cans  should  have  self-clos¬ 
ing  faucets.  No  oil  should  be  kept  in  partially 
filled  barrels;  when  a  barrel  is  opened,  it  should 
be  emptied  at  once. 

Metal  receptacles  with  rolled  joints  should 
be  provided  for  carrying  waste.  It  is  quite 
common  to  carry  waste  in  burlap  bags,  placed 
frequently  near  the  oil  supply,  so  that  it  gets 
saturated  with  leaking  oil.  It  appears  difficult 
to  impress  on  engineers  the  danger  from  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  from  oily  waste,  though 
fierce  fires  are  caused  by  it. 

Lamps  have  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  fire  on 
ship-board.  Glass  lamps  frequently  break  or 
crack,  and  should  never  be  used.  All  lamps 
should  have  metal  bodies  and  they  should  be 
secured  in  their  sockets  with  clips  or  some  de¬ 
vice  which  will  prevent  their  coming  out  when 
the  vessel  rolls.  They  should  be  carried  in  sub¬ 
stantial  wall  brackets,  or  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  be  well  stayed  to  prevent  swaying. 
It  is  a  custom  on  many  vessels  to  use  common 
table  lamps,  which  are  very  easily  upset  by  the 
vessel  striking  something  or  rolling  heavily, 
and  their  use  should  be  prohibited.  Not  long 
ago  a  steam  lighter  on  Long  Island  Sound 
collided  with  a  sailing  vessel;  the  shock  upset 
a  table  lamp  in  the  house  aft.  All  the  crew 
rushed  to  the  bow  to  see  what  damage  had 
been  done,  and  the  fire  started  by  the  over¬ 
turned  lamp  was  not  noticed  until  it  had  gained 
great  headway.  The  crew  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  vessel,  which  was  totally  destroyed. 
Lamps  should  always  have  proper  shields  to 
protect  the  woodwork  over  them.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  to  see  the  paint  over  a  lamp  scorched"  and 
blistered.  One  may  be  left  burning  when  no 
person  is  around,  and  a  fire  start  and  get  be¬ 
yond  control  before  it  is  noticed.  Owners 
should  impress  on  their  masters  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  lamps  properly.  Lamp  rooms 
are  required  by  law  to  be  lined  with  sheet- 
metal,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  should  be 
made  absolutely  oil-tight  on  the  bottom,  and 
for  at  least  a  foot  up  on  the  sides;  all  laps  and 
all  nail  holes  being  soldered  over,  and  any 
openings  in  the  floor  for  pipes  or  rods  should 
have  a  collar  or  flange  around  them  to  prevent 
leakage  of  oil. 

In  the  lamp  room  of  a  large  steamer  a  3-inch 
hole  was  punched  in  the  floor  for  the  steam 
extinguisher  pipe.  An  oil  barrel  in  the  room 


sprung  a  leak,  and  the  oil  ran  through  the 
opening  and  spoiled  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  the 
hold.  Had  this  oil  been  ignited  it  is  improbable 
that  the  vessel  could  have  been  saved.  When 
electric  lights  are  used  the  installation  of  wire 
runs  in  many  inaccessible  places  and  a  fire 
caused  by  defective  wiring  may  be  difficult  to 
locate.  All  wires  in  the  hold,  in  engine  and 
boiler  spaces,  where  cargo  is  carried  on  main 
deck  and  outdoors,  should  be  in  iron  conduit  j 
switchboards  should  be  of  slate  or  other  non- 
inflammable  material  and  well  clear  of  the  wood¬ 
work  back  of  them,  and  if  the  bulkhead  is  wood 
it  should  be  covered  with  heavy  asbestos  or  a 
steel  plate  or  both.  The  writer  has  seen  on  a 
large  passenger  steamer  a  yellow  pine  switch¬ 
board  placed  against  a  yellow  pine  bulkhead; 
needless  to  say  it  started  a  fire.  It  is  probably 
impossible  to  prevent  the  use  of  torches  in  the 
engine  and  boiler  rooms,  but  the  man  in  charge 
should  be  cautioned  to  see  that  they  are  care- 
fully  used  and  not  left  about  when  lighted. 
Fires  from  this  cause  are  numerous — in  one 
instance  a  lighted  torch  was  left  hanging  on 
a  wooden  stanchion;  in  another  instance,  on  the 
top  of  a  boiler;  again,  alongside  of  an  oil  bar¬ 
rel,  and  so  on.  Engineers  must  be  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  this 
respect.  I  hough  the  practice  of  using  torches 
by  the  engineers  and  firemen  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented,  the  use  of  torches  and  candles  by  steve¬ 
dores  and  cargo  trimmers  can  be  and  should 
be  stopped;  only  closed  lanterns  or  incandes¬ 
cent  lights  should  be  allowed  in  the  hold  of  a 
vessel.  In  parts  of  the  country  the  labor  unions 
insist  that  candles  be  used,  but  the  shipowners 
should  take  a  firm  stand  and  put  an  end  to  the 
practice. 

Ihe  most  hazardous  type  of  steam  vessels  and 
one  that  for  structural  reasons  always  will  be 
dangerous  from  a  fire  standpoint  is  the  wooden 
tug-boat.  For  ease  in  maneuvering,  to  get 
around  docks  quickly  and  to  turn  in  a  small 
space  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  tug  small;  to  tow 
heavy  loads  and  move  large  vessels  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  it  powerful.  1  he  result  is  a  boat 
as  small  as  can  be  designed  to  carry  the  ma¬ 
chinery  powerful  enough  to  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired,  the  boiler  usually  being  the  largest  size 
that  can  be  installed,  and  just  as  close  to  the 
woodwork  as  the  law  permits.  To  allow  an 
ample  passageway  on  deck  on  each  side,  the 
house  is  made  narrow— so  the  boiler  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  woodwork  placed  as  closely  as 
possible  to  it.  To  make  matters  worse,  on 
board  the  average  tug  there  is  a  platform  or 
grating  over  the  boiler  where  wet  lines  are 
placed  to  be  dried  out.  Dirty  clothes  and  over¬ 
alls  are  kept  there,  and  frequently  even  cans 
of  oil.  Inside  of  the  house,  over  the  boiler 
where  the  ventilation  is  poor,  the  heat  becomes 
excessive,  and  the  woodwork  around  the  stack 
is  ignited,  or  where  there  is  a  tight  platform 
fitted,  the  bunker  sides  will  catch  fire.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  tug  boat  fires  originate  in  this 
way,  and  they  could  all  be  prevented  if  good 
air  space  was  left  all  around  the  boiler,  and 
proper  ventilation  was  provided  over  it  to  allow 
the  hot  air  escape.  Many  stack  umbrellas  have 
a  flange  on  the  outer  edge  which  projects  below 
the  deck  coaming,  so  that  the  hot  air  and  gases 
after  rising  above  the  coaming  must  come  down 
again  around  the  flange  of  the  umbrella. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  with  con¬ 
struction  of  this  kind  the  hot  air  and  gases 
come  up  against  the  under  side  of  the  um¬ 
brella,  and  stay  there.  In  order  to  provide 
effective  ventilation  the  lower  edge  of  the  flange 
should  be  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  coaming. 

I  lie  galley  stove  is  generally  in  a  cramped 
location,  and  all  the  woodwork  around  it  should 
be  especially  well  protected.  These  are  the  two 
points  that  require  most  attention  in  tug  boats, 
and  the  smaller  the  tug  the  greater  the  need 
of  care  and  caution. 

GASOLENE  BOATS. 

Gasolene  is.  of  course,  the  great  hazard  on 
these  boats.  The  vibration  caused  by  the  motor 
in  time  loosens  the  joints  in,  the  piping  and 
gasolene  leaks  into  the  bilge;  a  certain  amount 
also  leaks  out  at  the  carburetor.  As  there  is 
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always  more  or  less  bilge  water  in  the  bottom, 
unless  watertight  bulkheads  are  fitted  there  is  a 
film  of  gasolene  floating  on  the  bilge  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  boat,  and  this,  if  ignited,  will 
spread  fire  all  over  instantly. 

Some  years  ago  a  firm  constructed  launches 
having  the  tank  in  the  bow  with  a  watertight 
bulkhead  back  of  it;  holes  were  bored  in  the 
planking  on  each  side  of  the  tank  just  below 
the  waterline,  allowing  free  circulation  of  water 
around  the  tank,  the  feed  pipes  came  out  of 
the  bottom  and  ran.  along  the  keel  to  the  en¬ 
gine,  which  was  at  the  aft  end.  Forward  of  the 
engine  was  a  watertight  bulkhead  extending 
above  the  waterline,  and  the  entire  engine  com¬ 
partment  was  lined  with  brass.  If  there  was  a 
cabin  on  the  launch  it  ended  forward  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  which  was  left  in  the  open,  so  that  no 
vapor  got  inside  of  the  boat  at  all.  This  was 
the  safest  possible  construction. 

The  tank  and  the  engine  should  both  be  in 
watertight  compartments,  even  though  the  bulk¬ 
heads,  at  each  end  of  the  engine,  only  come  up 
to  the  floor  boards — and  the  feed  pipe  should 
be  run  outside  the  hull.  This  will  prevent  leak¬ 
ing  gasolene  and  oils  from  flowing  the  entire 
length  of  the  boat.  All  cabin  boats  should  have 
ventilators  to  carry  off  the  vapor.  Many  motor 
boats  are  owned  by  business  men  who  use  them 
only  on.  week  ends,  so  they  remain  locked  up 
tight  from  Sunday  or  Monday  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday.  If  any  gasolene  is  escaping  the 
entire  cabin  becomes  filled  with  a  highly  ex¬ 
plosive  vapor  which  may  blow  the  boat  to 
pieces.  Many  persons  have  been  killed  from 
this  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the 
boats.  Fires  are  frequently  caused  by  gasolene 
cook  stoves.  Only  such  stoves  as  have  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
should  be  installed,  and  the  woodwork  around 
should  be  protected  and  no  curtains  should  be 
hung  near  them.  The  main  tank  on  the  boat 
and  the  tank  from  the  stove  should  be  filled  by 
daylight  only  and  away  from  a  flame  of  any 
kind. 

The  problem  of  extinguishing  fires  on  motor 
boats  is  a  difficult  one,  as  entire  dependence  has 
to  be  placed  on  extinguishers.  If  the  draperies 
or  woodwork  catch  fire,  the  average  approved 
extinguisher  can  handle  it.  but  of  the  gasolene 
on  the  bilge  water  is  ignited,  and  there  are  no 
bulkheads,  the  entire  boat  will  instantly  be  in 
flames,  and  if  there  is  any  quantity  of  gasolene 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  motor  boat  carries  sufficient 
equipment  to  extinguish  it.  This  year  Con¬ 
gress  passed  a  bill  in  relation  to  motor  boats — 
one  of  the  provisions  being  that  every  motor 
boat  should  “carry  ready  for  immediate  use  the 
means  of  promptly  and  effectually  extinguishing 
burning  gasolene.”  The  act  does  not  specify 
what  will  do  this,  but  on  June  9,  1910,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  in  reference  to  the  act  addressed  to  “Col¬ 
lectors  of  Customs  and  Others  Concerned,”  and 
signed  by  Benj.  S.  Cable,  Acting  Secretary, 
which  contains  the  following  paragraph: 

“No  specific  means  of  promptly  and  effect¬ 
ually  extinguishing  burning  gasolene  floating 
on  bilge  water.  The  motor-boat  departments  of 
several  insurance  companies  held  a  test  at  the 
Buffalo  Y.  C.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept.  1,  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  the  different  makes 
of  extinguishers.  A  flat-bottomed  punt  16  feet 
long  by  4  feet  wide  was  procured,  side  boards 
were  nailed  on  and  a  floor  was  put  in  6  inches 
above  the  bottom  in  which  a  hole  2  feet  square  was 
cut  to  represent  the  opening  around  the  engine. 
The  punt  was  hauled  out  on  shore;  for  each 
test  2  inches  of  water  was  put  in  the  bottom 
and  a  gallon  of  gasolene  p'oured  on  it  and 
ignited.  Fourteen  trials  were  held,  the  ex¬ 
tinguishers  being  operated  by  a  fireman  detailed 
by  the  fire  department,  and  in  every  instance 
when  the  extinguisher  was  exhausted  the  gaso¬ 
lene  was  still  blazing.  Later  three  extinguishers 
used  simultaneously  failed  to  extinguish  it.  In 
a  fire  of  this  kind  it  is  the  area  and  not  the 
amount  of  gasolene  that  is  the  determining 
factor.  All  this  test  has  demonstrated  is  that 
64  square  feet  of  burning  gasolene  is  too  large 
an  area  for  an  extinguisher  to  handle. 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  Com¬ 


mission  of  Navigation,  there  are  over  100,000 
motor  boats  in  the  United  States,  so  that  the 
successful  manufacturer  will  no  doubt  be  amply 
repaid. 

BOATS  WITHOUT  POWER. 

The  hazard  due  to  means  of  heating  and  light¬ 
ing  require  the  same  attention  on  this  class  as 
on  other  classes  of  boats,  but  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  dangers  are  fires  originating  in  the  cargo 
and  exposure  fires.  When  there  is  a  donkey 
boiler,  steam  fire  pumps  should  be  fitted,  and  a 
hand-pump  connected  to  hose  on  each  end  of 
the  boat  should  always  be  installed.  There 
should  be  a  liberal  supply  of  buckets  with  draw 
lines  attached,  so  that  they  can  be  dropped  over¬ 
board  and  refilled.  Boats  of  this  class  are  used 
largely  as  lighters  or  transfers;  they  are 
moored  alongside  docks,  warehouses  or  large 
steamers  being  loaded  or  unloaded,  and  often 
so  surrounded  by  similar  craft  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  moved  until  the  others  have  first  been 
taken  out  of  the  way.  They  are  exposed  to 
any  fire  that  may  start  around  them,  and  are 
helpless. 


Yachting  in  the  Pacific. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  18. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  yachting  season  on  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  is  now  at  an  end  for  the  present  year 
and  a  number  of  small  events  have  been  can¬ 
celed,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  that 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  three  weeks.  None 
of  these  events  were  official  ones,  but  short 
cruises  that  owners  hid  planned  to  take  kfter 
the  regular  club  season  was  at  an  end.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  clubs  have  held  their  closing 
exercises  for  the  season,  and  many  have  already 
moored  their  boats  in  winter  quarters,  although 
a  few  will  be  kept  in  commission  during  the 
winter  months.  The  past  season  has  been  a 
very  successful  one,  and  the  membership  of  the 
various  clubs  has  been  greatly  increased.  An¬ 
other  thriving  club  has  been  added  to  the  list, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  the  season  of  1911 
will  be  an  extremely  lively  one.  In  order  to 
keep  up  interest  in  the  club  organizations  winter 
meetings  are  being  held  by  most  of  the  clubs, 
some  of  them  meeting  once  a  month  to  enjoy 
the  entertainments  that  are  prepared.  Plans 
are  now  being  drawn  for  a  number  of  fine  club 
houses,  and  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  at 
an  end,  work  will  be  rushed  on  these  new  struc¬ 
tures.  No  less  than  three  will  be  erected  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Francisco  before  the  opening 
of  the  new  season,  if  present  plans  are  followed 
out.  When  the  programs  for  next  season  are 
announced,  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  of 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  dates  of  some 
of  the  prominent  races  of  the  season.  Races 
that  require  considerable  wind  to  make  them 
successfnl,  such  as  the  Farallone  race,  will  be 
held  early  in  the  season,  when  there  is  less  of 
a  chance  of  there  being  a  calm.  The  season 
may  also  open  earlier  in  order  to  accommodate 
all  of  the  events  that  are  now  on  the  list  and 
allow  time  for  the  regular  cruises  that  are  such 
a  feature  with  bay  yachtsmen.  Already  the 
local  enthusiasts  are  planning  on  some  great 
events  for  1915,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will  be 
held  here.  While  plans  are  not  yet  complete, 
it  is  the  intention  to  hold  an  international  re¬ 
gatta  with  races  for  valuable  trophies. 

A.  P.  B. 


Foreign  Notes. 

The  steam  yacht  Niagara,  owned  by  Howard 
Gould,  which  has  been  lying  at  the  Southampton 
floating  docks,  is  to  be  overhauled.  The  work 
to  be  done  includes  re-covering  the  whole  of 
the  shade  deck  and  deck  house  deck  in  new 
canvas,  reconstructing  the  forecastle  mess  room 
and  store  rooms.  Work  has  been  commenced 
on  the  Valhalla,  owned  by  W.  Gould  Brokaw, 
it  is  said,  which  at  present  lies  in  the  stream 
at  Cowes.  A  large  flying  bridge  and  two  deck 
houses  are  to  be  built,  and  the  yacht  is  to  be 
equipped  with  a  wireless  plant.  H.  G.  Squires’ 
yacht  Invincible,  which  is  at  Cowes,  is  having 
some  work  done,  but  is  not  fitting  out  yet. 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties, 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  \  aux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  163 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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Motor  'Boating. 


Sparks. 

John  F.  O’Rourke  is  having  two  60-horse¬ 
power  motors  installed  in  his  twin-screw  yacht 
Lady  Jane. 

John  D.  Archbold’s  steam  yacht  Vixen  has 
been  put  out  of  commission  and  will  have  a  new 
type  of  water  tube  boiler  installed. 

Commodore  Frederick  G.  Bourne  is  having  a 
new  4-cylinder  motor  installed  in  his  launch 
Express,  which  he  uses  at  his  summer  home  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

The  Dubuque  Motor  Boat  Club,  under  whose 
auspices  the  annual  regatta  of  the  Mississippi 
Power  Boat  Association  is  to  be  held  on  July 
4,  5  and  6,  1911,  have  raised  a  fund  of  $10,000 
which  they  intend  to  blow  in,  in  true  Western 
style,  on  prizes,  fire  works  and  entertainments 
for  the  visiting  yachtsmen. 

The  first  motor  surf  boat  to  be  used  by  the 
United  States  Navy  made  a  perfect  trial  run 
recently  from  Greenport,  L.  I.,  to  the  point  of 
delivery  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  More 
boats  of  this  kind  have  been  ordered,  all 
equipped  with  gasolene  motors  and  identical  in 
every  way  with  the  surf  boats  used  in  the  life 
saving  service. 

The  following  are  having  new  boats  built: 
Geo.  C.  Campbell,  Columbia  Y.  C.,  a  20-foot 
speed  launch;  L.  J.  Bell,  of  Lake  Charles,  La., 
a  45-foot  cruiser;  C,  C.  Fisher,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  a  90-foot  twin-screw  motor  yacht  and  a 
39-foot  speed  launch,  the  latter  having  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  34  miles  per  hour;  A.  Y.  Gowan,  of 
Cleveland,  O4  a  77-foot  twin-screw,  high-speed 
motor  boat,  to  be  used  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

A  number  of  New  Yorkers  are  perfecting 
their  equipments  for  motor  boating  in  Southern 
waters  this  winter,  among  them  being  Horace 
L.  Kent,  who  is  having  a  35-foot  runabout 
built  with  a  speed  guarantee  of  18  miles  per 
hour.  C.  K.  G.  Billings  is  having  built  three 
very  unique  fishing  power  dories  to  be  carried 
on  his  steam  yacht  Vanadis  for  an  extensive 
fishing  trip  down  South.  Mrs.  Spencer  Trask 
has  sold  the  56-foot  teakwood  motor  boat 
Swallow  to  B.  R.  Kittridge,  who  will  use  the 
craft  in  Southern  waters  this  winter. 

The  last  steam-driven  working  boat  running 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  between  New  Orleans 
and  Fort  Eads,  La.,  has  been  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  as  far  as  steam  propulsion  is  concerned, 
and  is  now  being  driven  by  a  gasolene  motor. 
The  last  man  to  hold  out  against  a  gas  engine 
was  a  party  by  the  name  of  Renaud,  who 
operated  a  boat  125  feet  in  length  in  which  he 
has  just  installed  a  ioo-horsepower  motor.  An¬ 
other  boat,  named  the  Little  Tom,  completed 
her  first  trip  to  New  Orleans  from  the  lower 
coast  a  few  days  ago,  with  a  cargo  of  1,600 
boxes  of  oranges.  This  boat  had  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  50-horsepower  motor  and  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  handsome  profit  for  her  owner  as  against 
a  losing  proposition  during  most  of  the  time 
that  the.  boat  has  been  operated  on  steam.  The 
■owners  of  these  boats  state  that  the  efficiency, 
.available  cargo  space,  economy  in  operation, 
and  decrease  in  wages  of  the  crew,  are  all 
strong  points  in  favor  of  the  gasolene  motor 
•of  to-day  for  commercial  uses. 


Coming  Fleet  of  Hydroplanes. 

The  success  of  the  hydroplane  this  year  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  announcements  as  to  new  boats, 
which  the  Royal  Motor  Y.  C.  and  the  British 
Boat  Club  circulate  with  unfailing  regularity 
■each  spring,  will  contain  frequent  references  to 
these  wonderful  skimmers — the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  building  of  motor  boats,  according 
to  the  Yachtsman.  The  remarkable  speeds  at¬ 
tained  by  such  boats  as  Pioneer,  the  Ducal  craft 
which  so  unluckily  failed  to  bring  back  the 
British  International  trophy,  Columbine.  Mi¬ 
randa  IV.,  Pierrette,  etc.,  imparted  more  life 
into  an  already  healthy  sport,  and  the  result 


is  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  racing 
side  of  marine  motoring.  It  used  to  be  that 
heavy  expense  prevented  enthusiasts  from  build¬ 
ing  fast  craft,  but  the  era  of  the  hydroplane  has 
made  it  possible  to  run  a  30-knotter  at  com¬ 
paratively  little  cost,  and  there  is  plenty  of  ex¬ 
citement  to  be  obtained  from  small  boats,  such 
as  Vice,  better  known  as  Defender  II.  Last 
year  that  extraordinary  little  vessel  won  every 
race  for  which  it  entered  under  M.  M.  A.  rating, 
and  again  this  year  it  was  extremely  successful. 
It  has  had  the  field  pretty  well  to  itself,  since 
it  was  in  a  class  of  its  own;  but  next  season 
there  will  doubtless  be  other  boats  of  the  type. 
It  may  even  be  that  this  unique  craft  of  1910 
will  be  but  one  of  a  fleet  in  1911. 


The  Dangers  of  Hell  Gate. 

It  is  claimed  that  recent  collisions  in  Hell 
Gate,  this  port,  have  been  caused  through  the 
inability  of  vessels  navigating  this  difficult  chan¬ 
nel  to  keep  clear  of  Hallett’s  Point  and  the 
Government  dredges  at  work  blasting  out  Flood 
Rock,  says  the  Marine  Journal.  The  necessity 
of  removing  the  latter,  thereby  adding  largely 
to  the  safety  of  vessels  passing  through  this 
sharp  turn  in  the  “gate,”  is  paramount,  and  as 
a  consequence  too  much  care  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  approaching  it.  No  master  unfamiliar 
with  this  dangerous  entrance  to  Long  Island 
Sound  should  attempt  it  without  a  Hell  Gate 
pilot,  and  before  entering  from  either  end,  due 
consideration  should  be  taken  as  to  what  kind 
of  craft  is  coming  from  the  opposite  way, 
whether  a  steam  or  sail  vessel,  or  barges  being 
towed,  as  it  is  easy  for  those  familiar  with  this 
route  to  judge  how  such  would  be  handled 
under  existing  conditions. 

Clearing  this  channel  of  rocks  and  ledges  that 
have  been  the  dread  of  mariners  for  a  century 
more  or  less,  beginning  with  the  blowing  up 
and  removing  the  end  of  Hallett’s  Point,  has 
been  an  expensive  as  well  as  a  colossal  under¬ 
taking,  and  during  all  this  time  regular  Hell 
Gate  navigators  have  heartily  welcomed  the 
dredges,  even  if  they  do  at  times  interfere  with 
safe  navigation,  as  they  know  they  keep  out  of 
their  way  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  event¬ 
ually  their  work  will  practically  result  in  plain 
sailing  through  the  most  tortuous  channel  that 
forms  the  outlet  and  entrance  to  a  harbor  of 
any  in  the  United  States. 

Referring  to  the  removal  of  Hallett’s  Point 
on  the  shore  of  Astoria  by  the  late  Gen.  New¬ 
ton,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  on  that  day 
the  writer  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the 
late  John  Roach  at  the  foot  of  Ninth  street, 
East  River.  Twelve  o’clock  was  the  hour  set 
for  the  mine  that  had  been  placed  under  the 
point  to  be  exploded.  Just  before  that  time 
Mr.  Roach  told  his  son  Garret  to  place  a  glass 
filled  with  water  on  the  steam  radiator  to  see 
if  the,  vibration  would  be  sufficient  to  disturb 
it.  The  explosion  was  plainly  heard,  but  the 
water  remained  in  the  glass  without  spilling  a 
drop  of  it. 


Motor  Boats  on  the  Chesapeake. 

The  Maryland  Motor  Boat  Club  held  a 
special  meeting  at  the  Eutaw  House  recently 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  officers  of 
the  club  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  nomina¬ 
tions  were  unanimous.  The  annual  election 
will  take  place  on  the  'third  Friday  of  January, 
when  they  will  be  installed.  It  came  as  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  members  of  the  club  when  they 
heard  President  Bigelow  make  the  statement 
that  lie  would  resign  as  the  head  of  the  club. 
He  further  made  a  motion  that  Commodore 
Myer  Rosenbush  be  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  the  vote  was  unanimous.  This  left 
the  commodoreship  unoccupied,  and  Myer 
Rosenbush  in  turn  nominated  Mr.  Bigelow  for 
that  position  and  the  vote  again  was  unanimous. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  done  much  for 
the  club  and  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  if  they  would  step  out  of  active 
affairs  altogether.  Vice-Commodore  William 
W.  Varney  occupied  the  chair  during  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  president. 


The  report  of  Treasurer  Weiler  was  read  and 
the  club  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
They  will  celebrate  this  by  holding  a  “spread” 
sometime  in  December  or  January.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  crab  and  oyster  feast  were 
tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  way  in  which 
they  served  the  members  on  both  occasions. 

The  club  will  hold  a  theater  party  at  Ford’s 
theater  on  Tuesday  night,  when  they  will  wit¬ 
ness  a  production  of  “Katie  Did.”  Chairman 
Thomas  DeFalco  of  this  party  is  working  hard 
and  is  fast  getting  the  2,000  tickets  distributed 
among  the  members. 

The  officers  that  were  nominated  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Myer  Rosenbush,  President;  W.  P. 

Bigelow,  Commodore;  W.  Wirt  Steele,  Vice- 
President;  W.  W.  Varney,  Vice-Commodore; 
Albert  Likes,  Rear-Commodore;  Ambrose 
Vogt,  Fleet  Captain;  Charles  Counselman,  Sec¬ 
retary;  Edward  A.  Weiler,  Treasurer.  Board 
of  Governors  —  Messrs.  Swartz,  Levering, 
Loane,  Wickham,  Marscheck  and  Dorton. 


The  Baltimore  Motor  Y.  C.  has  elected  these 
officers:  Commodore,  C.  M.  Slagle;  Vice-Com¬ 
modore,  A.  Stanley  Zell;  Rear-Commodore,  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  O’Donnell;  President.  William  F. 
Broening;  Vice-President,  Charles  W.  Winners; 
Secretary — R.  G.  Broome;  Treasurer,  William 
Hellbach.  Board  of  Governors  (three-year 
term) — John  T.  Mahon  and  J.  J.  Walsh. 


Such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  motor  boat  enthusiasts  in  Baltimore  and  the 
added  interests  in  motor  boating  that  a  new 
club  was  organized  Oct.  15  by  William  Ganter 
with  forty  members,  which  now  has  passed  the 
100  mark. 

The  Middle  Branch  Motor  Boat  Club  was 
selected  as  the  name  of  the  new  organization, 
and  that  it  has  met  with  instant  success  is  ex¬ 
pressing  it  mildly.  The  promoters  of  the  new 
club  had  seen  many  clubs  started  in  the  early 
spring  with  a  membership  which  knew  no 
bounds,  but  which  soon  dwindled  when  the 
boating  season  was  over. 

To  secure  only  those  for  members  who  are 
boatmen  in  the  winter  months  as  well  as  the 
warm  days  of  summer,  it  was  decided  to  start 
this  club  at  practically  the  end  of  the  season. 
Quarters  for  the  new  club  have  been  secured 
on  the  middle  branch  of  the  Patapsco  River, 
west  of  the  foot  of  Hanover  street,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  membership  warrants,  new  buildings  will 
be  erected. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Charles  Altvater; 
Treasurer,  Jacob  Bitzer;  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  John  Miller;  Financial  Secretary,  Charles 
Schuerholz;  Commodore,  William  Ganter; 
Vice-Commodore,  Gustav  Behrens,  Sr.;  Rear- 
Commodore,  William  Doell,  Jr.;  Fleet  Captain, 
Henry  A.  Ulrich;  Quartermaster,  Charles  J. 
Wolf;  Fleet  Engineer,  August  W.  Behrens,  Jr.; 
Measurer,  Thomas  L.  Cardwell;  Fleet  Surgeon, 
Dr.  Paul  C.  E.  Hauser,  and  Steward,  Paul 
Gauniel. 


ANGLERS  BARRED. 

An  angler  took  his  rod  upstairs  with  him  and 
stood  it. on  the  landing.  He  had  been  spinning 
for  pike,  and  left  a  small  sprat  on  the  hook. 
He  had  not  been  in  bed  many  minutes  when  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  screams  of  his  landlady 
and  her  two  daughters,  mingled  with  the  yells 
of  the  favorite  tom-cat  and  the  “singing”  of  the 
reel!  He  seized  his  rod,  winding  in  as  he  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs,  grassed  the  cat  in  the  coal- 
cellar,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  little 
robin,  the  cat  had  not  only  swallowed  the  sprat 
but  the  hook  as  well.  Where  is  the  brave 
angler  who  would  undertake  the  task  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  hook  from  an  infuriated  cat?  That 
cat  died  that  night.  That  angler  had  to  find 
somewhere  else  to  sleep  that  night.  That  land¬ 
lady  still  lets  apartments — but  not  to  anglers. — 
Fishing  Gazette. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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A  SEASONABLE  SUGGESTION 


Remington.  .22  Repeater  for  Christmas 

“The  Gift  of  Gifts”  for  the  real  boy.  No  gift  could  give  the  grown-up  boy  or  the  athletic 
grown-up  girl  more  unique  delight.  Shooting  affords  an  unlimited  pleasure  to  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  revels  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Outdoors  or  indoors,  the  Remington  .22  Repeater  affords  the  most  fascinating  recreation.  In  winter, 
there  is  the  fun  of  the  indoor  target  shooting,  and  in  the  summer — on  a  vacation  trip  or  day  in  the 
woods — it  affords  the  keenest  kind  of  pleasure. 

The  Remington  .22  Repeater  is  unquestionably  the  best  repeater  made — solid  breech,  hammerless, 
take-down,  safe — it  fully  measures  up  to  your  idea  of  what  a  thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  rifle  should 
be.  It  has  buoyancy  and  balance  and  shoots  .22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long  rifle  cartridges  without 
adjustment.  No  possibility  of  accidental  discharge  because  there  is  no  hammer  to  catch  on  clothing, 
fence  or  branch.  You  clean  the  barrel  from  the  breech — another  Remington  feature. 

Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute.  Communicate  with  us  if  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  U  M  C  or  Remington. 

U  M  C  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadvray,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 


T raps  hooting* 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  he  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  regular  shoot,  at 
1  P.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec'y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  yearly  New  Year’s 
Day  shoot,  at  10  A.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Dec.  8. — Atglen  (Pa.)  G.  C.  Lloyd  R.  Lewis,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  8-9. — Clinton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  J.  E.  Cantelon,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  28-29.— White  Marsh  (Pa.)  G.  C.  H.  E.  Buckwalter, 
Mgr. 

Dec.  31.— Wellington,  Mass.  —  Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— White  House,  N.  J.— Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  5.— Phoenixville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  P.  W.  Sueisford,  Mgr. 
Jan.  6. — Pottstown,  Pa. — Shuler  S.  C.  J.  M.  Yerger,  Mgr. 
Jan.  10-13.— Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 
March  6-11. — New  York  City. — International  trapshooting 
tournament  and  sportsman’s  exhibition,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  S.  M.  Van  Allen,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  Kentucky  State  shoot  at  live  birds  will  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Lake  Gun  Club  at  Ry- 
land,  Ky.,  on  Dec.  7  and  8.  Every  preparation  has  been 
made  to  care  for  the  big  crowd  that  is  expected.  The 
program  on  the  first  day  consists  of  two  events  at  15 
birds  each.  The  first  has  an  entrance  of  $7.50,  class 
shooting,  40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent.,  handicaps  26  tc> 
34yds.  The  second  event  is  the  Kentucky  handicap,  $10 


entrance,  same  division  of  money,  but  high  guns,  not 
class  shooting.  The  first  event  on  the  second  day  is  at 
5  birds,  entrance  $3,  30yds.  rise.  The  second  event  is  for 
the  Kentucky  State  championship,  and  is  at  25  birds, 
30yds.  rise,  entrance  $16.25;  purse  divided  30,  25,  20  and 
15  per  cent.,  class  shooting,  with  a  trophy  to  the  winner. 
Shooting  begins  each  day  at  9:30. 


Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  19. — Conditions  were  good 
for  the  season,  but  scores  much  below  the  average. 
Dixon  was  best  in  practice,  scoring  74  out  of  80,  and 
had  two  straight  20s  to  his  credit. 

Parry,  at  the  20yd.  mark,  was  high  in  the  Comstock 
trophy  contest  with  43  out  of  50. 

Practice: 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Brennan  . . . 

.  60 

54 

Lewis  . 

.  60 

52 

Dixon  . 

.  80 

74 

Parrv  . 

.  60 

54 

Hanger  .... 

.  40 

31 

Neighbors 

.  60 

40 

Britton  . . . . 

.  60 

53 

Osenbach  . 

24 

Comstock 

trophv  No. 

2 

50  targets: 

Yds.  T’l. 

Yds. 

T’l. 

Parry  . 

.  20 

43 

Neighbors 

.  16 

39 

Hanger  .... 

.  19 

36 

Brennan  . . 

.  17 

42 

18 

42 

40 

Dixon  . 

.  18 

40 

The  Interstate  Association  Meeting. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  22. — Forest  and  Stream  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Honorary  Member  the  Interstate  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. :  Gentlemen— The  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  Interstate  Association  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Trapshooting  will  be  held  on  Dec. 
8,  1910,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  office  of  the 
Association,  with  the  Corporation  Trust  Company,  15 
Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Board  of  Directors,  receiving  and  acting 
upon  reports  of  the  officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  other  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting.  Yours  very  truly, 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

There  was  a  very  small  attendance  at  the  shoot  on 
Nov.  26,  as  several  of  the  regulars  are  still  away  on 
their  hunting  trips.  Weather  conditions  were  good,  but 
not  one  of  the  shooters  put  up  his  usual  score.  H.  R. 
Irwin  was  high  with  79.  Burgess  is  a  new  man  at  the 

trap,  this  being  his  first  trial.  It  looks  like  he  should 

make  a  good  one  if  he  stays  in  the  game,  when  he 
starts  off  with  72  per  cent.  Rhodes  has  not  been  out 
for  many  weeks  until  to-day.  He  put  up  a  fair  score, 

but  not  a  good  one  for  him.  There  was  a  close  race 

between  Smith  and  Frohbiger  for  second  place,  the  for¬ 
mer  finishing  1  target  to  the  good.  The  second  in  the 
series  of  prize  shoots  will  be  held  early  in  December. 
Among  the  visitors  were  G.  E.  Pugh  and  W.  H.  Cox, 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Revolver  Club,  both  of  whom 
put  in  a  little  time  practicing  on  the  revolver  range. 


One  hundred  targets: 

.  22 

22 

17 

18—79 

Smith  . 

.  19 

17 

20 

20—76 

.  22 

21 

21 

..—64 

.  18 

..—18 

Frohbiger  . 

.  20 

21 

17 

17—75 

Holland  Gun  Club. 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25.— At  our  special  shoot  yester¬ 
day  forenoon  we  had  a  light  attendance  the  boys’  minds 
being  evidently  more  occupied  with  turkeys  than  targets. 

The  light  was  bad;  a  hard,  puffy  wind  kept  the  scores 
down,  and  Brown  and  Walls  with  88  per  cent.,  were 
shooting  well  for  the  conditions.  Brown,  Wright  and 
Bachellor  were  shooting  borrowed  guns. 

Visitors  were  in  evidence  to-day.  We  are  always  glad 
to  have  them.  Scores  follow: 


Targets: 

IT  I  Brown 

H  T  Walls . 

D  W  Tomlinson 
C  W  Gardiner.. 
C  D  Carpenter.. 
N  J  Matthews... 
C  C  Bachellor. . . 
F  S  Wright . 


20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

17 

17 

19 

19 

16 

20 

16 

17 

16 

19 

13 

14 

15 

19 

16 

12 

15 

14 

12 

15 

4 

7 

12 

10 

12 

2 

10 

11 

4 

4' 

4 

15 

908 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Dec.  3,  1910. 


Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  V.,  Nov.  21. — Inclosed  are  the  scores  of 
the  Buffalo  Audubon  Club,  made  at  their  grounds  Nov. 
19: 

The  fine  hunting  weather  and  the  near  closing  of  the 
bird  season  were  responsible  for  the  poor  attendance. 
But  what  was  lacking  in  attendance  was  made  up  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shooting  by  the  different  members,  as  the  first 
nine  men  made  an  average  of  S8  per  cent. 

The  club  had  as  a  visitor  II.  W.  Stevens,  one  of  the 
leading  professionals  of  the  country,  and  his  shooting  was 
excellent,  as  his  score  of  78  out  of  80  shows.  Not  far 
behind  Stevens  were  Secretary  Reinecke  and  Will  Im- 
hoff.  The  former  not  only  surprised  the  hoys,  but  also 
himself,  with  his  good  scores,  lie  cleaned  up  everything 
in  sight  by  being  high  gun  of  the  members,  with  only 
6  misses  scored  against  him;  won  a  point  on  the  Reid 
handicap  trophy  by  outshooting  Talcott,  Reid  and  Capt. 
Suckow,  who  were  tied,  and  also  won  Class  C  with  the 
good  score  of  19.  Jack  Talcott  was  also  shooting  fine, 
as  he  ran  Class  A  with  19,  and  was  well  up  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  day.  S.  Freeman,  who  only  lately  recov¬ 
ered  from  an  illness,  won  Class  B  by  a  score  of  19,  beat¬ 
ing  out  Imhoff  by  one  bird.  Each  has  now  three  wins 
to  his  credit. 

There  are  two  more  shoots  in  December,  which  will 
wind  up  the  half  period,  after  which  the  members  will 
be  reclassified. 

The  Messrs.  Covert  and  Rogers,  of  Lockport,  recently 
returned  from  a  moose  and  caribou  hunt  in  the  wilds  of 
Quebec.  Mr.  Rogers  shot  a  fine  bull  moose.  They  re¬ 
port  moose  quite  scarce,  but  partridge  more  than  plenti¬ 
ful. 

The  Sidways,  Clarence  and  Ralph,  were  attending  the 
fox  hunt  with  the  Genesee  Valley  pack,  both  being  expert 
riders,  as  well  as  fine  trapshooters.  Scores: 

Class  A : 

Targets:  20  20  20  20  Shot  at.  Broke. 


H  \V  Stevens . 

. 19 

19 

20 

20 

80 

78 

1  L  Talcott . 

.  16 

19 

18 

17 

80 

70 

Edward  Cox  . 

.  18 

14 

19 

18 

SO 

69 

E  F  Hammond . 

.  17 

18 

15 

17 

80 

67 

B  V  Covert . 

.  19 

15 

15 

IS 

so 

67 

\V  IT  Smith . 

.  9 

12 

13 

13 

so 

47 

Class  B: 

\V  Tinhoff  . 

.  18 

18 

18 

19 

80 

73 

S  Freeman  . 

.  14 

19 

17 

17 

80 

C7 

A1  Suckow  . 

16 

20 

16 

Class  C: 

Edward  Reinecke  . 

.  18 

19 

18 

19 

SO 

74 

lack  Reid  . 

.  16 

16 

18 

19 

SO 

69 

F  Rogers  . 

.  13 

15 

15 

15 

80 

57 

S  Spaulding  . 

.  13 

15 

14 

60 

42 

New  York  Athletic  Club. 

New  York  Athletic  Club,  Central  Park  South.  New 
York,  Nov.  28. — Editor  Forest  and  Stream:  Herewith  are 
the  conditions  of  the  Westley  Richards  double  prize, 
which  I  think  probably  will  be  of  interest  to  your  yead- 
ers.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  publish  same  in 
Forest  and  Stream.  P.  R.  Robinson, 

Chairman  Shooting  Committee. 

To  the  members  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Cres¬ 
cent  Athletic  Club,  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  The  Country 
Club  (Westchester,  N.  Y.),  Yale  University  Gun  Club, 
Harvard  University  Gun  Club,  Princeton  University  Gun 
Club,  Pennsylvania  University  Gun  Club:  Gentlemen — 
The  Westley  Richards  Co.,  Birmingham,  England,  have 
donated,  through  the  New'  York  Sporting  Goods  Co.,  of 
New  York,  a  Westley  Richards  double-barrel  gun.  $600 
grade  net,  to  be  shot  for  under  certain  conditions  by  the 
above  named  clubs. 

A  committee  has  been  named  to  form  the  conditions 
under  which  the  prize  shall  be  shot  for,  by  the  different 
clubs.  The  Westley  Richards  Co.  stipulates  that  such 
contestant  must  use  a  double-barrel  gun  in  qualifying 
and  in  finals: 

First — Each  member  of  any  of  the  clubs  desiring  to 
shoot  in  the  qualifying'  rounds  shall  pay  to  his  club 
treasurer,  $2.50  entrance  fee,  who  will  remit  same  to 
P.  R.  Robinson,  17  Warren  street.  New  York  city,  with 
the  name  of  the  club  member  entering. 

Second— Each  club  intending  to  participate  in  this 
match  will  notify  Mr.  Robinson  of  their  intention  to  do 
so,  and  will  put'  on  their  regular  shooting  program  an 
event  of  10  pair  of  doubles. 

Any  club  signifying  their  intentions  to  contest  may 
give  "during  the  qualifying  rounds  any  prizes  that  they 
may  decide,  on  their  own  grounds,  but  must  keep  an 
absolute  scratch  score  of  the  contestants,  who  have 
entered  in  this  match. 

Third — All  contestants  must  use  a  double-barrel  gun  in 
qualifying  and  in  the  finals.  Events  shall  be  known  on 
each  club’s  records,  as  the  “Westley  Richards  Doubles 
Prize.” 

Fourth — All  doubles  will  be  shot  at  a  16yd.  rise,  with 
known  angles,  and  each  contestant  must  shoot  at  least 
eight  strings  during  the  winter  to  qualify,  on  club 
shooting'  days.  The  two  contestants  of  each  club  making 
the  highest  percentage  of  all  times  they  shoot  this  event, 
providing  they  have  shot  not  less  than  eight  times,  shall 
be  the  representatives  of  their  club  in  the  finals.  No 
club  will  be  allowed  to  select  their  representative  in  any 
other  way. 

Fifth— Qualifying  for  this  prize  will  be  shot  during  the 
season  of  1910-11.  Finals  to  be  shot  in  the  month  of 
April,  1911,  either  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Cres¬ 
cent  Athletic  Club  or  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  as  may 
later  be  decided  upon. 

Finals. — Fifty  pairs  doubles,  with  a  double  gun  at  a. 
16yd.  rise,  known  angles,  under  rules  and  regulations  set 
down  in  the  Interstate  Association,  governing  clay- 
pigeon  shooting.  All  ties  shall  be  shot  off  in  strings  of 
10  pairs. 

Prizes. — First  prize,  Westley  Richards  doublg-barrel 
gun,  $600  grade  net.  Either  12-gauge  or  smaller,  as  may 
be  selected  by  the  winner.  Second  prize,  all  entrance 


money  paid  by  the  different  contestants  and  forwarded  by 
the  club  treasurer  to  Mr.  Robinson,  will  be  expended 
for  this  prize.  Third  prize,  the  New  York  Sporting 
Goods  Co.,  through  Mr.  Robinson,  has  donated  a  prize 
for  third  place. 

Committee:  C.  W.  Billings,  New  York  Athletic  Club; 
Frank  Stephenson,  Crescent  Athletic  Club;  Ralph  L. 
Spotts,  Larchmont  Yacht  Club. 


The  Fred  NtctuUy  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25. — Good  scores  were  turned  in 
by  the  clay  bird  shooters  who  participated  in  the  holiday 
shoot  of  the  Fred  YV.  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Club, 
held  yesterday  over  the  Speedway  traps.  James  Quinn 
and  Frank  Million  were  the  high  guns  of  the  day  among 
the  amateurs.  Jack  Fanning,  a  professional,  was  the 
only  gunner  credited  with  a  score  of  24  kills  out  of  a 
possible  25.  Quinn  was  high  gun  in  each  event,  as  he 
had  a  large  handicap.  Frank  Million  was  credited  with 
165  kills  out  of  a  possible  200.  not  including  his  handi¬ 
caps.  The  last  event  of  the  day,  which  was  shot  in  the 
semi-darkness  between  James  Quinn  and  E.  G.  Voors, 
was  won  by  the  latter  by  an  actual  score  of  14  to  13. 
Fred  Macaulay  and  Frank  Million  were  the  only  gun¬ 
ners,  with  the  exception  of  Fanning,  to  be  credited  with 
22  kills  out  of  25.  The  scores  follow: 


Frank  Million  .  17  21  21  21  22  22  19  22  .. 

G  A  Ohl,  Jr .  13  15  12  13  17  16  13  9  9 

Tack  Fanning  .  24' . 

Fred  Macaulav  .  18  22  20  . 

James  J  Quinn .  21  15  15  21  21  20  21  21  13 

Richard  McCabe  .  8  13  8 . 

Abe  Wheaton  .  19 . 

Harry  Radcliffe  .  1 . 

Edward  Kurfess  .  1 .  . 

B  M  Shanley,  Jr .  15  7  15  14  19 . 

James  Wheaton  .  21  21  19  20  20  . 

E  G  Voors .  15  12  14 . 

William  Stengel  .  9  12  16 . 

J  E  Buchlein .  10 . 

I  J  Casey,  Jr .  11 . 

IT  Buchlein  .  16  14 . 


Nov.  23. — There  was  some  keen  sport  at  the  Macaulay 
Club  weekly  shoot  yesterday  afternoon.  James  J.  Quinn 
was  high  average  amateur  gunner  of  the  day,  with 
Frank  Million  a  close  second.  Quinn  smashed  80  out  of 
a  possible  100,  with  a  percentage  of  80,  or  an  average 
of  20  out  of  25.  Million’s  average  was  19%  out  of  25. 

Jack  Fanning  was  high  professional  gunner  with  92  out 
of  100,  or  an  average  of  23  out  of  each  25  shot  at. 

In  the  race  between  B.  M.  Shanley,  Jr.,  and  his  old 
opponent,  Peter  Bey.  each  man  weighed  every  bird  shot 
at.  but  Shanley  outclassed  Bey  in  making  an  average  of 
lO1^  to  Peter’s  12%  of  each  25  shot  at.  The  scores: 


B  M  Shanley,  Tr .  13  17  15  17  19  14  20  15  .. 

Peter  Bey  .../ .  11  17  13  13  12  15  10  11  11 

Fred  Macaulay  .  15  19  20  20  16  19  19  .. 

Frank  Million  .  20  20  21  16  19  20  . 

Steve  Pierson  .  2  .  . 

James  Wheaton  .  19  16  19  19  20  17  16  .. 

Jack  Fanning  .  21  22  25  24  . 

Richard  McCabe  .  15  8 . 

William  Stengel  .  11  12  S  15  14 . 

James  J  Quinn .  19  17  15  23  . 

Smokeless. 


Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C. 


The  following  scores  were  made  by  members  of  the 
Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  on  Nov.  20.  The  weather 
conditions  were  favorable: 


Yearly  prize,  leg  won  by 

Alker: 

T  W  Alker .  4 

25 

B  G  Loomis . 

2 

20 

II  L  Hoyt,  Tr .  0 

21 

C  \Y  Gould . 

7 

22 

II  Funke  .  2 

22 

E  Roesler  . 

3 

19 

M  Roesler  .  4 

20 

Sweepstakes,  25  birds. 

handicap;  won  by  Alker: 

T  W  Alker .  4 

25 

B  C,  Loomis . 

2 

22 

H  L  Hoyt,  Jr .  0 

23 

E  Roesler  . 

4 

20 

E  Roesler  .  3 

22 

T  F  Tones . 

6 

18 

C  M  Gould .  7 

22 

II  Funke  . 

2 

22 

Sweeostakes,  scratch ; 

won 

by  Hoyt: 

II  L  Hoyt,  Tr . 

9 

M  Roesler  . 

6 

H  Funke  . 

9 

F  F  lones . 

5 

E  Roesler  . 

7 

C  M  Gould . 

4 

T  W'  Alker . 

6 

Sweepstakes,  scratch ; 

VTon 

by  Hoyt: 

H  L  Hoyt,  Tr . 

13 

TV  Roesler  . 

10 

13 

8 

T  \Y  Alker . 

n 

C  M  Gould  . 

7 

E  Roesler  . 

10 

Montclair  Gun  Club. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  Thursday,  Nov.  24. — Three  new 
candidates  for  trapshooting  honors  presented  themselves 
at  the  Thanksgiving  shoot  to-day.  Messrs.  Bolles,  El¬ 
liott  and  Christopher  tried  hitting  the  bluerocks  for  the 
first  time.  O.  C.  Grinnell,  who  has  not  fired  off  a  gun 
for  nearly  a  year,  showed  that  he  had  not  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  the  trick. 

The  fourth  event,  25  targets,  handicap,  for  a  turkey, 
was  tied  for  by  Messrs.  Atwater,  Frazee  and  Gould, 
Gould  finally  winning  out  in  the  shoot-off: 


Events : 

1 

2 

1 

i 

5 

6 

Targets : 

10 

15 

H. 

25 

H. 

25 

25 

25 

j 

C  Atwater . 

.  5 

9 

9 

23 

S 

25 

IS 

23 

Y 

T  Frazee . 

12 

4 

25 

4 

25 

20 

17 

\Y 

C  Waring . 

.  5 

12 

6 

22 

6 

19 

17 

O 

C  Grinned,  Tr . 

.  9 

13 

2 

25 

2 

22 

E 

Winslow  . 

.  S 

3 

IS 

5 

21 

io 

F 

Gould  . 

7 

10 

24 

7 

25 

19 

25 

I) 

r  Case  . 

12 

11 

E 

1)  Bolles . 

5 

3 

G 

TV  Elliott . 

7 

5 

D 

Christopher  . 

4 

Cincinnati  (0.)  Gun  Club. 


The  tournament  scheduled  for  Nov.  24,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  could  not  be  called  a  howling  success,  but  at  that, 
the  few  shooters  who  did  attend  had  a  pleasant  after- 
noon’s  sport,  and  Mr.  John  Payne  added  another  gun 
to  his  collection.  The  day  was  cloudy,  but  the  threatened 
rain  did  not  fall,  and  the  temperature  was  not  uncom¬ 
fortably  low.  During  part  of  the  day  a  strong  wind 
caused  the  targets  to  duck  badly,  and  more  than  one  of 
the  shooters  collected  more  than  his  usual  number  of 
goose  eggs.  A  turkey  dinner  was  served  by  Mrs.  McFee, 
and  several  of  the  shooters  went  straight  down  the  line 
from  soup  to  coffee  and  mince  pie.  Owing  to  the  small 
attendance,  a  series  of  $1  sweeps  replaced  the  advertised 
program  of  ten  15-target  events,  money  back  system. 
J.  R.  Taylor,  the  Newark,  O.,  expert,  was  high  man. 
His  first  49  targets  were  all  broken,  and  he  finished  with 
120  out  of  125.  Connelly  came  next  with  97,  and  Dr. 
Bird  95.  In  the  special  event  for  a  Stevens  trap  gun, 
Taylor  was  high  with  47,  but  the  prize  went  to  J.  Payne 
on  a  score  of  42  from  18yds.,  the  former  not  being  eligible 
to  win.  Kid  Randall,  of  Mason,  O.,  and  Z.  De  Mar,  of 
Madisonville.  O.,  were  among  the  visitors  from  out  of 
the  city.  The  scores: 

Sweeps,  $1  entrance,  25  targets  each,  purse  divided  50, 
30  and  20  per  cent.  : 


Bird  . 

..  19 

22 

19 

17 

18 

95 

O  Pope  . 

..  15 

18 

20 

24 

— 

77 

McFee  . 

..  21 

22 

20 

21 

84 

Randall  . 

..  23 

23 

18 

21 

85 

De  Mar  . 

..  19 

22 

19 

18 

78 

Williams  . 

..  18 

18 

14 

50 

Sehreck  . 

..  19 

19 

18 

17 

73 

T  R  Taylor . 

..  25 

24 

23 

23 

25 

120 

I’avnc  . 

..  18 

18 

23 

59 

Connelly  . 

..  20 

18 

22 

ii 

20 

97 

Costers  . 

16 

16 

Special  event 

for  Stevens 

trap 

gun, 

50 

targets, 

$2.50 

entrance,  handicap  16 

to  18vds. : 

Yds. 

T’l. 

Yds. 

T’l. 

*J  R  Taylor.... 

.  16 

47 

Bird 

.  17 

35 

T  Pavne  . 

.  IS 

42 

McFee 

.  18 

34 

De  Mar  . 

.  16 

37 

Tarbill 

.  18 

32 

O  Pape  . 

.  16 

36 

Sch reck 

.  18 

29 

Connelly  . 

.  17 

36 

F  A 

Pape. . 

.  16 

11 

The  shoot  on  Nov.  20  was  not  very  well  attended,  as 
many  of  the  members  are  away  on  their  annual  quail 
hunts.  After  the  season  closes,  the  club  will  inaugurate 
a  series  of  events  that  will  reawakerl  the  interest,  and 
bring  the  members  out.  A  series  of  team  matches  with 
neighboring  clubs  is  being  considered,  and  this  is  a  plan 
that  cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest,  and  is  one  that  will 
insure  a  good  crowd  of  shooters  on  the  match  days. 
In  the  shoot  to-day  McFee  and  Dr.  Bird  had  a  close 
race  in  the  trophy  event,  the  former  winning  the  leg  by 
one  target  on  a  score  of  41.  In  the  practice  events  Dr. 
Bird  was  high  man  with  84  out  of  115.  The  scores: 

Tuttle  trophv  event,  50  targets: 

McFee  .  41  Tuttle  . ..  38 

Bird  .  40  Northcott  . .  38 

Connelly  .  39  French  .  37 


Practice  events: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


French  .... 

.  ICO 

69 

Bird  . 

....  115 

84 

Tuttle  . 

.  100 

71 

Northcott  ... 

....  100 

73 

McFee  .... 

.  50 

41 

Connelly  . . . 

....  85 

66 

The  Palefaces. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  22. — Captain  Turkey  was  the  real 
cheese  at  the  Paleface  opener  for  the  season  1910  and 
1911,  and  some  twenty-one  shooters  in  all  struggled  ’mid 
poorest  of  weather  conditions  for  the  possession  of  these 
dainties  which  the  club  had  donated  for  prizes. 

It  being  the  first  shoot  for  many  moons,  it  naturally 
brought  out  the  good-fellowship  of  trapshooters  to  the 
limit,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  one  enjoyed  it  far 
beyond  their  fondest  expectations. 

Edwards,  Steels,  Marden,  Frank  and  Hassam  of  the 
“Pures,”  started  right  along  in  mid-season  form  and 
soon  showed  the  scratch  men  that  the  “Nothing  Doing” 
sign  would  be  hung  on  them  unless  they  took  a  brace, 
but  it  was  no  go,  and  the  scratchers  had  to  see  all  the 
honors  go  elsewhere  on  the  first  blood  for  the  new  year. 

In  the  handicap  class  professionals  and  amateurs  were 
all  one,  and  after  a  spirited  race  from  beginning  to  end 
Sid  led  the  bunch  with  targets  to  spare.  O.  R.  Dickey 
also  climbed  into  the  honor  race,  his  win  of  ninth  being 
the  result  of  plugging  hard  with  all  the  luck  against 
you.  Scores: 


Edwards  . 

.  15 

14 

14 

17 

17 

19- 

-96 

Steele  . 

.  14 

13 

12 

IS 

19 

19- 

-95 

Hassam  . 

.  13, 

13 

14 

19 

18 

16- 

-93 

Sibley  . 

.  14 

15 

14 

IS 

16 

16- 

-93 

Marden  . 

.  12 

14 

14 

17 

17 

IS- 

-92 

Frank  . 

.  12 

14 

12 

19 

16 

17- 

-90 

Charles  . 

.  12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

16- 

-90 

Kirkwood  . 

13 

11 

16 

19 

12- 

-86 

Burnes  . 

.  10 

13 

14 

16 

17 

15- 

-85 

Gleason  . 

.  12 

10 

13 

16 

16 

17- 

— S4 

Dickey  . 

.  14 

12 

10 

16 

18 

14- 

-S4 

Stone  . 

.  S 

10 

13 

19 

17 

16- 

-83 

Chapin  . 

.  13 

13 

11 

13 

14 

17- 

-SI 

Richardson 

.  11 

13 

12 

16 

16 

15- 

-SO 

Ainsworth  .... 

14 

10 

16 

12 

11- 

-70 

C  E  Clapp . 

.  14 

13 

11 

9 

11 

13- 

-71 

Cole  . 

.  9 

13 

8 

12 

10 

17- 

-69 

E  E  Clapp.... 

.  12 

10 

10 

9 

12 

12- 

-65 

Whitney  . 

.  10 

8 

6 

12 

13 

10- 

-59 

One  hundred 

target 

race 

winners : 

H 

.  T. 

H. 

T. 

_  8 

101 

24 

104 

Sibley  . 

. ...  16 

109 

Burnes  . 

16 

101 

Charles  . 

....  8 

98 

Marden 

4’ 

96 

. . . .  4 

94 

C  E 

20 

92 

Dickey  . 

....  8 

92 

Clarki 

S 

91 
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It  Hits 
Like  the 
Hammer 
of  Thor,the 


WINCHESTER 


.401  CALIBER 

Model  1910  Self-Loading-  Rifle 

This  repeater,  which  is  the  latest  Winchester  product, 
has  speed  and  power  plus.  It’s  speedy  because,  being 
reloaded  by  the  recoil  of  the  fired  cartridge,  it  can  be  shot 
as  fast  as  the  trigger  can  be  pulled.  It’s  powerful  because 
it  handles  a  cartridge  of  the  most  modern  type  —  one  that 
strikes  a  blow  of  2038  foot  pounds.  The  knock-down, 
shocking  power  of  this  cartridge,  with  its  heavy  bullet  of 
large  diameter,  driven  with  high  velocity,  is  tremendous; 
and  the  combination  of  such  power  with  the  rapidity  of 
fire  which  this  rifle  is  capable  of,  makes  it  unusually 
desirable  for  hunting  the  biggest  of  big  game.  There 
is  no  rifle  made  which  will  deliver  five  as  powerful 
blows  in  as  few  seconds  as  the  Winchester  Model  1910. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  one.  or 
send  for  circular  fully  describing  this  ride. 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN 


The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 

THE  GUN  THAT  WILL  SUIT. 

The  choice  of  a  gun  must  be  determined,  first,  by  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended  that  it  is  to  ire  used, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  physique  of  the  person  by  whom 
it  will  be  used. 

The  gauge  of  the  gun  settled,  the  length  of  the  barrel 
-must  be  decided  upon.  The  proportionate  length  will 
soon  be  ascertained  from  the  ratio  of  length  to  caliber- 
40  to  1  holds  good  for  shotguns  as  for  rifles — and  the 
exact  diameters  of  the  various  bores  are  given  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  Proof  House  Tests.  In  practice  as  good 
results  are  obtained  with  sporting  loads  if  the  length 
of  the  barrel  is  slightly  less  than  the  theoretic  maximum; 
with  chambers  of  the  usual  length,  the  12-gauge  choke- 
bore  barrel  is  better  under  than  over  29.16m.,  which  is 
theoretically  its  correct  length.  Barrels  of  28m.  seldom 
fail  to  give  complete  satisfaction,  but  the  short  barrels 
should  not  be  chambered  for  extra-long  cartridges, 
neither  must  the  light  ones.  The  gauge  and  length  of 
barrel  will  determine  the  weight  of  the  weapon;  if  its 
weight  is  not  proportionate  to  the  load  used,  it  will 
recoil  unpleasantly.  A  safe  rule  is  to  have  the  gun  96 
times  heavier  than  the  shot  load.  This  means  a  61b. 
gun  for  an  ounce  of  shot;  6%lbs.  for  l%oz. ;  7%lbs.  for 
Hioz.,  and  these  may  be  shot  with  comfort,  irrespective 
of  the  gauge  of  the  gun;  but  the  12-bore  gun  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  lightened  and  the  barrels  shortened. 
For  shooting  small  loads,  the  better  plan  is  to  reduce 
the  gauge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  many 
times  received  orders  to  build  12-bore  guns  under  Tibs, 
weight,  yet  chambered  for  the  2%in.  cartridge  case,  and 
intended  for  use  with  47grs.  of  nitro  and  llioz.  of  shot, 
and  chiefly  for  pigeon  shooting.  As  this  heavy  charge 
can  be  loaded  into  cases  of  the  ordinary  length,  noth¬ 
ing  is  to  be  gained  by  having  the  2%in.  chamber,  nor  is 
the  weight  of  the  gun  suitable  for  such  still  heavier 
charges  as  may  be  loaded  into  long  cases. 

The  gun  will  be  more  or  less  choke-bored;  to  dispense 
with  the  choke  is  to  sacrifice  efficiency,  for  choke-boring 
is  the  only  method  by  which  the  outward  expansion  of 
the  shot  can  be  controlled.  The  amount  of  choke  best 
suited  for  the  weapon  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
use  to  which  the  gun  is  to  be  put  and  the  skill  of  the 
shooter  to  use  it.  A  trapshooter  placed  at,  say,  21yds. 
must  change  his  gun  when  the  handicapper  puts  him 
back  to  28;  but,  in  deciding  the  amount  of  choke,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pattern  shown  on  the 
target  does  not  fairly  represent  the  position  of  the  pel¬ 
lets  at  any  given  moment,  for,  having  individual  veloci¬ 
ties,  some  go  ahead,  others  lag  behind,  and  so  actually 
the  pattern  is  never  exactly  what  the  target  represents  it 
to  be.  A  choke-bored  gun  is  four  sizes  better  than  a 
cylinder;  that  is  to  say,  to  get  equally  close  patterns  a 
barrel  so  much  larger  would  be  needed  to  shoot  a  heavier 
load  and  so  make  an  equal  pattern,  while  at  long  ranges 
the  larger  barrel  and  heavier  loads  could  never  equal  the 
choke.  Uniformity  in  shooting  is  a  quality  found  in  the 
best  guns  only;  chokes  and  cylinders  alike,  unless  care¬ 
fully  finished,  and  a  trial  made  of  their  performance,  will 
make  occasional  bad  shots,  any  one  of  which  would  allow 
of  a  pigeon  escaping.  The  principal  advantage  a  cyl¬ 
inder  possesses  is  a  larger  killing  circle  at  from  18  to 
26yds.,  or  thereabouts.  For  this  wider  circle  of  5in.  at 
20yds.,  one  must  sacrifice  15yds.  of  killing  range.  For 
walking  up  game  a  gun  which  gives  its  largest  killing 
circle  at  30yds.  with  the  right  barrel  and  at  40  with  the 
left  is  undoubtedly  the  most  convenient  for  good  shots. 
The  various  degrees  of  choking  may  be  classified  as: 
Full-choke,  which  with  a  12-gauge  gun,  stand¬ 
ard  load,  distance  and  conditions  will  make 


an  average  pattern  of  .  215  pellets 

The  half-choke,  same  conditions .  185  “ 

The  quarter-choke,  same  conditions .  160  “ 

The  improved  cylinder,  same  conditions .  140  “ 

The  old  cylinder,  same  conditions .  115  “ 


Any  better  average  shooting  than  215  may  be  termed 
an  extra  full-choke;  the  improved  cylinder  is  a  barrel  very 
slightly  choked. 

The  fit  of  the  gun  stock  can  be  ascertained  from  actual 
trial  only;  the  ordinary  measurements  suit  most  men, 
and  if  the  gunmaker  knows  the  height  of  the  sportsman, 
and  is  advised  of  any  variation  from  the  usual  type,  as 
being  very  broad-shouldered,  having  long  arms,  etc.,  he 
should  be  able  to  build  a  gun  which  will  fit  well  enough 
for  most  men. 

The  hammerless  gun  of  the  Anson  and  Deeley, 
“Facile  Princeps,”  and  similar  types,  will  be  shorter  over 
all  than  a  hammer  gun  -having  the  same  length  of  stock 
and  barrels,  for  the  distance  between  the  trigger  and  the 
head  of  the  gun  is  nearly  one  inch  less.  Such  guns, 
therefore,  since  they  have  the  chief  weight  between  the 
hands,  may  balance  well — better  than  the  hammer  guns — 
yet  indicate  a  fulcrum  nearer  the  muzzle  than  the  posi¬ 
tion  3in.  from  the  breech  end  of  the  barrels,  specified  as 
a  perfect  balance. 

HOW  TO  ORDER  A  GUN. 

It  is  best  to  order  a  gun  personally,  since  it  is  not 
easy  for  any  one  not  conversant  with  trade  technicalities 
to  specify  correctly  the  details  of  the  arm  required.  If 
this  is  inconvenient,  it  is  usual  to  supply  the  gun-maker 
with  the  measurement 'of  some  gun  which  fits  the  shooter 
for  whom  the  new  weapon  is  inteqded,  or  to  give  precise 
indications  to  enable  an  expert  to  judge  of  the  dimen. 
sions  which  will  probably  suit  best.  A  photograph  (full- 
length)  is  often  a  great  assistance;  any  peculiarities  of 
build  should  also  be  mentioned;  if  any  spaces  in  the 
usual  order  form  cannot  be  filled  up,  some  indication 
should  be  given  that  the  points  they  refer  to  are  im¬ 
material.  In  using  technical  words,  use  them  in  the 
sense  gun-makers  understand  them,  or  describe  what  is 
wanted  in  ordinary  language,  even  though  by  a  round¬ 
about  way,  for  it  is  better  to  describe  a  special  rib  at 
full  length  than  to  order  and  obtain  a  “flat”  when  a 
“level”  one  is  wanted. 

Instructions  have  already  been  given  for  measuring 
length  and  bend  of  the  gun-stock,  taking  circumference 
of  the  “grip”  and  lay  of  the  heel-plate;  the  amount  of 
cast-off  cannot  be  measured  without  special  jigs'  or  tools, 
and  it  is  best  not  to  specify  the  cast-off  required  unless 


it  has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  an  expert.  The 
weight  of  the  pull-off  of  the  triggers  is  usually  41bs. 
Any  deviation  from  this  standard  should  be  specified  if 
required. 

The  author  has  made  a  series  of  experiments,  all  prov¬ 
ing  that  at  least  four  pellets  of  No.  6  chilled  shot  are 
required  to  kill  a  sitting  bluerock  pigeon  stone  dead, 
always  excepting  such  fluky  shots  as  result  in  one  pellet 
striking  the  head  or  breaking  the  neck  of  the  bird.  It 
the  pigeon  be  struck  by  six  shots,  although  not  one  may 
enter  a  vital  part,  the  shock  of  the  impact  is  enough  to 
drop  the  bird  at  once  and  allow  it  to  be  gathered.  A 
cylinder  gun  will  not  average  three  shots  into  a  pigeon 
at  30yds.,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  practically 
useless  at  that  distance;  for,  providing  the  pigeon  was 
fairly  struck,  and  in  the  center  of  the  charge,  not  more 
than  one  bird  out  of  three  would  be  killed  outright  or 
gathered.  To  insure  four  pellets  being  put  into  a  pigeon, 
a  pattern  of  at  least  200  in  the  30in.  circle  is  necessary. 

When  extra  barrels  are  required  to  fit  the  same  stock, 
if  the  additional  pair  is  widely  different  from  the  original 
pair,  the  gun  will  be  wholly  satisfactory  with  either  pair. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  well-balanced  light  12-bore  gun 


and  a  heavy  10-bore  wild-fowling  gun  simply  by  changing 
the  barrels.  A  heavy  12  and  a  light  10  may  interchange, 
or  there  may  be  barrels  of  the  same  gauge,  but  differing, 
say  8oz.  in  weight.  Beyond  this  limit  it  is  unwise  to  go — 
the  requirement  is  more  satisfactorily  met  by  having  two 
guns,  even  if  both  be  of  somewhat  cheaper  grade. 

The  expense  of  fitting  extra  barrels  adds  quite  one-half 
to  the  cost  of  the  guns,  and  in  cheap  guns!  more  than 
half  the  cost.  The  workmanship  upon  the  barrel  and 
action-fitting  are  the  heaviest  items  in  the  cost  of  guns, 
and  the  extra  labor  entailed  by  having  two  sets  of  bar¬ 
rels  instead  of  one  accurately  adjusted  breech  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  geared  with  lock-firing  and  ejecting  mechanisms, 
runs  up  the  cost  of  construction  enormously. 

The  nature  of  the  work  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  to  get  the  same  bend  of  stock  the  finest  adjustment 
of  the  barrels  to  the  action  is  requisite — a  difference  not 
greater  than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  paper  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  barrels  sufficing  to  throw  out  the 
bend  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  it  is  imposible  to  fit  a  new  pair  of  barrels 
to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  old  ones  unless  the  stock, 
and  not  the  breech  action  only,  is  furnished  to  the  gun- 
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maker.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  breech-ends  of  barrels 
to  fit  the  same  stock  must  be  of  the  same  thickness;  if 
one  pair  were  thicker  than  the  other,  the  striker  would 
be  above  or  below  the  cap,  and,  in  the  same  way,  if  the 
barrels  were  not  the  same  distanee  across  the  strikers 
would  not  be  central  for  both  pairs. 

As,  usually,  each  action  is  specially  constructed  to  suit 
the  barrels,  and  the  gun  built  up  in  proportion  toi  their 
size,  no  new  pair  of  barrels  can  be  made  to  fit,  even 
approximately,  unless  the  particular  breech  action,  and 
preferably,  the  whole  gun.  is  furnished  to  the  gun-maker. 

Rifle  barrels  are  sometimes  fitted  to  the  stock  of  a 
small-bore  shotgun,  the  weapon  being  used  alternately 
as  gun  and  rifle.  The  .450  or  .500  “black  powder”  caliber 
is  suitable  for  changing  with  a  pair  of  10-bore  barrels, 
but  if  the  action  is  made  expressly  for  rifle  barrels  the 
gun  will  be  somewhat  clumsy  as  a  shotgun;  if  it  is  made 
as  a  shotgun,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  the  hard 
wear  of  a  double  Express  rifle  so  well  as  a  weapon  pur¬ 
posely  constructed  throughout  for  use  with  the  heavier 
charges  and  greater  strains.  Any  larger  size  shot  barrel  than 
16  is  unsuitable;  the  distance  the  strikers  must  be  apart 
to  allow  of  12-gauge  cartridges  being  used  necessitates  the 
rifle  barrels  being  unduly  large  at  the  breech  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  clumsy  at  the  muzzle. 

Another  error  sometimes  made  is  in  specifying  the  bar¬ 
rels  of  shotguns  to  be  of  a  certain  thickness  at  the  breech 
and  taper  gradually  to  the  muzzle,  so  that,  a  straight-edge 
being  placed  to  the  side,  it  shall  bear  evenly  from  breech 
to  muzzle.  No  guns  are  so  constructed.  Any  12-gauge 
barrels  with  the  heavy  breech  ends  now  commonly  used 
would,  if  taper,  weigh  about  151bs.,  and  the  gun  would 
balance  nearly  12in.  from  the  breech.  The  barrels  are 
swamped — a  curve  instead  of  a  taper — the  thickness  of 
their  metal  being  proportionate  to  the  strain  exerted  by 
the  explosion  at  the  various  points  in  their  length. — 
From  the  ninth  edition  of  “The  Gun  and  Its  Develop¬ 
ment,”  by  W.  W.  Greener. 


Ossining  Gun  Club. 

Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25. — Weather  conditions  were 
ideal  for  trapshooting  at  the  Ossining  Gun  Club  grounds 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  twenty-two  shooters  turned  out 
and  made  the  best  of  it.  The  traps  worked  fine,  and 
members  Hubbell,  Boyle,  Kirby,  Bedell  and  Capt.  Bland- 
ford  saw  that  everything  was  run  off  on  time.  There 
were  several  practice  events,  but  the  main  event  was 
a  100-bird  handicap  prize  event  for  ten  valuable  prizes. 
Following  are  the  scores: 

Handicap  prize  event,  100  targets,  strings  of  25  each: 


Targets: 

25  25  25  25 

ITdcp.  Total. 

E  Brewerton  . 

.  19  20  19  20 

18 

97 

P  Wood  . 

.  24  22  22  16 

10 

94 

W  Ilainley  . 

.  19  18  18  19 

18 

92 

T  Simonson  . 

.  20  21  21  22 

8 

92 

I  T  Washburn . 

.  20  20  24  17 

10 

91 

\V  J  Tuttle . 

.  15  21  17  18 

20 

91 

t  T  Blandford . 

.  22  23  16  21 

8 

90 

D  Brandreth  . 

.  20  20  21  21 

S 

90 

W  S  Smith . 

.  19  21  18  18 

12 

89 

S  A  Kipp . 

.  15  18  15  16 

24 

88 

A  Bedell  . 

.  21  20  23  18 

6 

88 

L  M  Petry . 

.  20  16  18  22 

12 

88 

T  F  Hahn . 

.  16  16  16  15 

24 

87 

C  Dietrich  . 

.  13  20  17  19 

IS 

87 

Col  F  Brandreth . 

.  20  21  16  17 

10 

84 

W  Sellers  . 

.  19  15  11  18 

18 

81 

A  Dalton  . 

.  13  17  20  20 

10 

80 

E  Ward  . 

.  12 21  15  19 

8 

75 

E  Pratt  . 

.  9  12  15  11 

25 

72 

D  McAndelers  . 

.  5  12  15  18 

18 

68 

G  Eldridge  . 

.  8  8  6  11 

30 

63 

W  Melville  . 

.  4  1  5  9 

30 

48 

J.  T.  Hyland, 

Sec’y. 

Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

On  No.  23  the  club  held  a  live-bird  shoot.  The  affair 
was  an  impromptu  one,  and  the  attendance  was  limited. 
The  birds  were  a  very  good- lot,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  afternoon  were  aided  by  a  strong  wind,  which 
made  the  shooting  hard.  The  entrance  in  each  event  was 
the  price  of  the  birds.  A  sterling  silver  olive  spoon  was 
given  as  a  trophy  to  the  winner  in  the  first  event,  and 
a  sterling  silver  olive  fork  to  the  winner  of  the  second. 


' 'Rifle  *Range  and  Gallery. 

Rifle  Shooting  in  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Intercollegiate  League  for  1911. 


Events:  1  2  Events:  1  2 

Targets:  20  10  Targets:  20  10 

Dameron  .  19  9  Payne  .  16  8 

Walker  . .  16  8  Luverne  .  16  9 

Shoot-off  of  tie  in  second  event,  miss-and-out : 

Dameron  .  10  Luverne  .  9 

The  money-back  tournament  scheduled  for  Nov.  27  was 
not  a  success  owing  to  the  very  bad  weather  conditions. 
A  heavy  rain  fell  nearly  all  the  morning,  and  the  balance 
of  the  day  was  showery,  the  thick  clouds  and  mist  mak¬ 
ing  it  extremely  difficult  to  see  the  targets,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  showers  driving  the  men  to  the  club  house  for 
shelter.  Only  two  out-of-town  shooters-  were  present — • 
C.  C.  Williamson,  of  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  J.  V.  Dea,  of 
Maysville,  Ky.  The  local  men  are,  many  of  them  still 
away  quail  hunting,  and  those  who  are  in  the  city  did 
not  turn  out  as  they  should  have  done  with  better 
weather  conditions.  A  program  of  five  20-target  events, 
sliding  handicap,  16  to  20yds.,  entrance  $2,  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  advertised  program,  and  eight  men  took 
part  in  the  sport.  All  started  at  16yds.,  and  in  the 
second  event  stood  on  the  mark  corresponding  to  their 
score  in  the  first  event,  a  score  of  17  placing  the  maker 
on  the  17yd.  mark  for  the  second  event;  18,  on  the  18yd. 
mark,  and  so  oh.  The  race  for  the  trophy  was  an  even 
one  through  the  first  four  events,  Irwin,  Woodbury  and 
Payne  being  tied  on  69  out  of  80.  At  the  close  of  the 
second  event  Irwin  and  Woodbury  were  in  the  lead  with 
36  each,  and  Payne  was  2  targets  behind  with  34.  The 
close  of  the  third  event  .found  Woodbury  and  Irwin  still 
tied  and  Payne  one  target  behind  them.  In  the  last  lap 
Payne  forged  ahead  and  won  the  trophy  with  a  score  of 
88,  2  targets  ahead  of  Irwin,  who  was  in  second  place. 

Five  20-target  events,  sliding  handicap,  16  to  20yds., 
entrance  $2;  sterling  silver  plate  for  trophy: 


Total. 

Payne  .  15  19  17  18  19  88 

Irwin  .  19  17  16  17  17  86 

Dameron  .  19  17  15  16  16  83 

Woodbury .  19  17  16  17  14  83 

Dea  .  15  16  19  13  18  81 

Williamson  .  18  16  19  12  16  81 

Luverne  . . 15  15  16  18  15  79 

Taggart  .  13  13  9  11  ..  46 


Columbus  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O. — Webster  was  high  man  at  the  shoot 
of  the  Columbus  Gun  Club  on  Wednesday.  Taylor  was 
second;  Coburn  and  Le  Noir  third;  Fisher  fourth.  A 
nice  little  shoot  it  was.  Several  visitors  were  present. 
That  quartet  from  Asheville  is  O.K. 

Our  next  shoot  will  be  held  Saturday,  Dec.  31,  1910.  ' 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

T  R  Taylor.... 

..  150 

141 

C  Coburn  .. 

.  150 

140 

R  T  Mowry... 

..  150 

132 

F  Le  Noir 

. 150 

140 

1  Hedges  .... 

..  150 

128 

F  Hall  .... 

. 150 

129 

H  Conard  . . . 

..  150 

118 

IT  E  Smith 

. 105 

95 

C  Ward  . 

. .  150 

121 

B  Wing  .... 

.  150 

1.34 

Wm  Webster  . 

. .  150 

143 

T  A  Van  Fossen  105 

97 

T  Cromley  ... 

..  150 

130 

C  Lacey  ... 

.  50 

42 

C  Hedges  .... 

..  150 

134 

O  Shilling  . 

. 75 

65 

L  Fisher  .... 

..  150 

136 

The  Forest 
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Stream 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  a  board  created  by  an  act 
of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  rifle  shooting 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America,  to  promote  and  foster  rifle 
practice  among  the  colleges  and  universities,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  toward  making  rifle  shooting 
one  of  the  recognized  sports  of  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  fact  that  there  is  very  little  of  the  spectacular  to 
this  game,  and  that  rifle  matches  do  not  attract  spectators, 
the  presence  of  which  undoubtedly  encourage  competi¬ 
tors  in  all  branches  of  athletics,  may  be  the  reason  why 
rifle  shooting  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  student; 
and  again,  there  is  the  expense  for  rifles  and  ammunition, 
and  what  is  more  important,  the  absence  of  ranges 
whereon  to  practice. 

The  work  in  the  colleges  was  begun  in  1905  by  the 
endowment  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
of  a  handsome  bronze  trophy  to  represent  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  outdoor  rifle  shooting  championship  of  the 
colleges  and  universities. 

This  trophy  has  been  competed  for  annually,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1907,  but  never  has  there  been 
more  than  five  teams  competing.  The  match  has  always 
been  held  at  some  Eastern  range,  either  Sea  Girt,  N.  }.„ 
Wakefield,  Mass.,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  year  the  trophy  was  won  by  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  has  never  since  entered  a  team.  In  1906 
George  Washington  University,  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  was  the  winner;  in  1908  and  1909  this  university  was 
again  victorious,  making  three  straight  wins.  This  year 
a  new  competitor  entered  the  arena  in  a  team  from  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  who  were  the  win¬ 
ners.  Yale  has  never  entered  a  team  in  these  outdoor 
contests,  and  Harvard  only  twice.  Columbia  University 
has  competed  each  year  but  once,  as  has  also  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  quite  a  difficult  proposition  for  the  colleges  to 
organize  a  team  at -the  end  of  the  college  year,  when  the 
outdoor  match  is  shot,  as  it  is  at  a  time  when  baseball 
and  rowing  are  the  center  of  interest.  As  the  college 
athletic  bodies  do  not  appropriate  any  funds  for  rifle 
team  expenses,  the  cost  of  attending  the  competitions 
must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  team. 

Gallery  work  is  a  much  simpler  proposition  from  every 
standpoint.  The  ammunition  is  cheap,  and  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  whereon  to  shoot, 
and  the  work  is  all  carried  on  at  the  home  range. 

'The  indoor  work  was  begun  in  1908,  when  the  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Society  of  America  donated  a  trophy  for 
the  college  teams  to  compete  for.  The  first  match  was 
held  in  1908  in  New  York  city,  and  teams  competed  from 
Yale.  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell  and  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  with  Columbia  the  victor.  The  following 
year  the  conditions  were  .changed  so  that  the  trophy 
could  be  competed  for  on  home  ranges.  The  Pacific 
Coast  by  the  victory  of  the  State  College  of  Washington. 
This  year  the  trophy  was  brought  back  to  the  East  by  a 
victory  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  There 
were  twenty-two  college  and  university  teams  in  the 
competition,  and  scores  were  unusually  high. 

It  is  noticeable,  with  the  exception  of  the  Columbia 
University,  that  nearly  all  of  the  leading  teams  were 
from  colleges  having  a  military  department.  Neither 
Harvard  or  Princeton  took  part  in  the  competition,  and 
Yale  was  twelfth  on  the  list. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  indoor  shooting  is  the 
intercollegiate  league,  which  was  instituted  with  a  great 
deal  of  success  last  winter.  The  conditions  of  the  shoot¬ 


ing  in  the  league  are  the  same  as  the  championship 
match,  and  those  colleges  entering  teams  in  the  league 
are  at  considerable  advantage  over  those  who  do  not,  as 
it  gives  them  several  months  of  preliminary  practice  be¬ 
fore  the  championship  event  is  shot  off. 

This  league  shoot  has  brought  about  a  discussion  as  to 
the  fairness  of  having  military  and  non-military  colleges 
shooting  on  the  same  basis,  and  the  captain  of  the 
Columbia  University  Rifle  Club  (Mr.  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.) 
has  presented  to  the  National  Rifle  Association  a  trophy 
to  go  to  the  team  making  the  best  record  in  the  League 
matches  from  those  representing  colleges  and  universities 
not  having  military  departments,  so  that  the  intelcollegi- 
ate  league  for  1911  will  have  two  trophies  to  compete 
for,  in  addition  to  silver  medals  to  the  members  of  the 
winning  team  and  bronze  medals,  to  the  members  of 
the  second  team. 

Circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  all  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  with  a  view  of  organizing  the  intercollegiate 
jeague  for  the  coming  winter.  Entries  close  on  Dec.  1, 
and  on  that  date  the  league  schedule  will  be  arranged  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  entries  in. 

Colleges  that  wish  to  enter  the  league  series  may  do 
so  by  addressing  Lieut.  Albert  S.  Jones,  Secretary  Na¬ 
tional  Rifle  Association  of  America,  Hibbs  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Club. 

The  following  scores  were  made  by  the  Newport  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Providence  Revolver  Club  at  Almy’s  range, 
in  Portsmouth,  Friday  evening,  Nov.  18.  Brooks  wins 
the  cup  with  the  fine  score  of  477.  Almy’s  243  was  high 
for  the  single  scores  for  the  week.  The  bullseye  match 


was  won  by  Henderson  with  a  close  center  shot: 

P  Brooks  .  235  242—477  J  Peckham....  214  234—448 

W  Almy  .  230  243—473  W  Thurston...  229  215—444 

B  Norman .  226  235—461  W  H  Powell. .  .224  218— 442 

W  Henderson.  229  236 — 465  J  Easton  .  217  210 — 427 

J  Biesel  .  224  232—456 


Nov.  28. — The  Newport  members  of  the  Providence 
Revolver  Club  held  an  all-day  shoot  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  event  of  the  day  was  the  50-shot  rifle  match 
at  25yds.:  Scores: 


P  Brook  . 234  236  234  240  241—1185 

F  Coggeshall  .  231  232  229  241  235—1178 

W  Almy  .  234  231  233  232  230—1160 

T  Peckham  .  229  241  236  232  222—1160 

B  Norman  .  233  231  226  232  231—1153 

T  Biesel  .  228  237  235  228  222—1150 

W  Henderson  .  223  231  229  229  225—1137 

W  Thurston  .  224  228  230  228  226—1136 

W  II  Powel  .  226  223  224  231  221—1125 

T  Easton  .  213  220  210  204  214—1060 

F  Lutz  .  208  198  208  195  197—1027 

A  Linch  .  204  196  196  195  197—  9S8 

Revolver  match,  50  shots,  50yds. : 

W  Almy  .  79  82  85  83  85—  414 

J  Biesel  .  72  85  83  79  76—  398 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  19. — The  weekly  competitions 
■of  this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington 
range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near  Llanerch, 
Pa.: 

Record  match,  200yds.  rifle:  Williamson  217,  214,  197, 
192.  190. 

Honor  target,  3  shots,  gold  medal:  Williamson  71. 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill  44,  44,  44,  42,  41;  Dr.  David 
41,  39;  Dr.  Given  41,  39,  39. 

Revolver  match,  50yds. :  N.  Spering  87,  83,  82. 

Nov.  26. — The  following  scores  were  made  on  the  26th 
and  Thanksgiving  day: 

Record  match,  200vds.,  rifle — Thanksgiving  Day:  Geo. 
Schnerring  222  215,  212,  205,  204.  Nov.  26:  Williamson, 
210,  203,  200,  199,  181. 

Honor  target,  3  shots:  G.  Schnerring- 55;  Williamson  63. 

Military  match:  H.  A.  Dill  46,  44,  43,  4'2;  J.  Oliver  40, 
38;  R.  Brinton  35,  35;  H.  A.  Dill  45,  44,  44,  43,  42. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Aasociatian. 

New  York,  Nov.  26. — The  following  scores  were  shot 
at  Greenville,  N.  J.,  on  the  Standard  American  target,  at 
50yds.  The  weather  was  cloudy  and  the  light  uncertain, 
while,  to  add  to  the  shooter’s  “comfort,”  a  high  wind, 
which  must  have  reached  the  proportions  of  a  gale  at 
times,  blew  straight  down  the  range  and  made  it  difficult 
to  stand  up,  to  say  nothing  of  holding  on  the  target , 

Pistol,  ,22cal. :  F.  N.  Sanborn  90,  84,  76,  SO,  83,  84,  86, 
93  92  86 

Target  revolver,  ,38cal. :  Dr.  T.  L.  R.  Morgan,  87,  85, 

gg 

Military,  .38cal. :  T.  A.  Baker.  Tr.  (slow  fire),  77,  88,  SI; 
rapid  fire.  36,  23,  36,  30,  30,  20,  31,  26,  29,  27. 

Rifle,  200yds.,  German  ring  target:  TI.  M.  Pope,  225, 
222,  221,  209,  227;  J.  A.  Baker,  Jr.,  .32-40  Pope,  183. 


Zettler  Rifle  Club. 

The  following  scores  were  made  by  members  of  the 


Zettler  Rifle  Club, 
G  L  Amouroux.... 

on  Nov.  22: 
.  243 

240 

243 

242 

240— 120S 

A 

Beg'erow  . 

.  225 

230 

221 

238 

232—1146 

F 

M  Bund . 

. . .  234 

244 

236 

241 

234—1189 

I. 

P  Hansen . 

.  234 

240 

238 

238 

238— 119S 

T 

IT  Keller . 

.  240 

233 

235 

239 

232—1179 

L 

Maurer  . 

. .  231 

232 

237 

239 

240—1179 

C 

Oltmann  . 

.  233 

245 

23S 

237 

243—1196 

C 

A  Schrag . 

.  227 

220 

229 

234 

230—1140 

W 

A  Tewes, . 

.  239 

245 

244 

243 

247— 121S 

B 

Zettler  . 

.  240 

232 

233 

235 

231—1171 

C 

Zettler  . 

.  244 

245 

243 

241 

242—1215 

F 

Decking  . 

.  231 

235 

233 

232 

240—1171 
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ARE  YOU  A  GUNNER? 

Do  you  love  to  follow  your  dog  afield;  to  plough  through  swamps  or  to  toil  along  over 
rough  hillsides  listening  for  the  whistle  of  the  fall  woodcock  or  the  roar  of  the  ruffed 
grouse;  to  look  for  chickens  in  the  corn  or  for  quail  on  the  stubble;  to  call  the  lordly  wild 
turkey  to  your  blind,  or  follow  him  mile  after  mile  in  a  tracking  snow  ?  If  any  of  these 
things  mean  much  to  you,  you  should  have  this  new  book. 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting 

'By  George  Bird  Grinnell 

Und  er  this  title  we  shall  publish  on  December  8th  a  companion 
volume  to  “American  Duck  Shooting."  It  deals  with  the  birds  followed 
with  dog  and  gun  by  the  upland  shooter,  and  describes  the  habits  of  the 
woodcock,  snipe,  all  the  North  American  quail,  all  the  grouse,  and  the  wild 
turkeys.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of  upland  shooting  in  America  as  this 
field  has  never  before  been  covered,  and  is  useful  and  interesting  to  every 
resident  of  North  America  who  uses  the  shotgun.  A  vast  fund  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  novel  to  most  sportsmen  has  been  brought  together  in 
the  book.  It  is  in  three  parts. 

Part  I.  Describes  in  detail  the  ways  of  life  of  all  the  American  Game  Birds;  woodcock, 
snipe,  bobwhite,  mountain  quail,  California  quail,  Gambel’s  quail,  scaled  quail  and 
Mearn’s  quail;  dusky  grouse,  Franklin’s  grouse,  Canada  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  all  the 
ptarmigan,  pinnated  grouse,  sharp  tail  grouse  and  sage  grouse,  and  the  wild  turkeys. 

Part  II.  Is  devoted  to  upland  shooting.  Here  are  described  at  length  and  in  detail  all 
the  various  methods  of  taking  all  the  birds  mentioned  above,  and  the  various  aids  to 
shooting,  such  as  guns  and  loads,  dogs  and  clothing. 

Part  III.  Deals  with  the  shooting  of  the  past  and  future;  tells  of  the  efforts  to  introduce 
foreign  and  native  game  birds  to  restock  our  covers,  and  of  the  successful  attempts  by 
Dr.  Clinton  F.  Hodge  to  rear  in  captivity  the  ruffed  grouse  and  bobwhite. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  illustrated.  There  are  colored  plates  of 
the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  quail,  made  by  America’s  greatest  bird  painter, 
Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  and  48  other  full  page  plates,  most  of  them  photo¬ 
graphs  from  life,  showing  portraits  of  different  species  of  birds  and  interest¬ 
ing  shooting  scenes.  In  the  text  are  a  number  of  useful  and  interesting 
line  cuts.  Everyone  who  delights  in  the  outdoor  life  and  rejoices  in  tramp¬ 
ing  the  fields  and  woods  with  dog  and  gun  should  possess  this  handsome 
volume,  which  speaks  the  final  word  on  upland  shooting  as  its  predecessor 
in  this  field  did  on  wildfowl  shooting. 

Cloth.  About  575  pages.  Price  S3. 50  net.  Postage  25  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Factory  Loads 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 

BBWI— BM IWMIAJ  'HI  Will II  — 1  n 

The  Hunting  Season  is  again  with  us,  and  the  sportsmen  seeking  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  ammunition  must  inevitably  choose  PETERS  FACTORY  LOADS  —  the  kind 
that  have  surpassed  all  amateur  trap-shooting  records. 

Do  not  be  deceived  nor  accept  a  substitute.  PETERS  SHELLS  will  kill  deader,  further 
and  oftener  than  any  others.  You  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it — just  try  them. 

If  you  are  already  a  user  of  PETERS,  you  do  not  need  this  advice  — the  chances  are 
1000  to  1  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Remember  the  first  requisite — PETERS  SHELLS.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  standard  make  of  gun. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


R(w  Y«rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager 


Nan  Orleans :  321  Magazine  St  P.  R.  LIT2KK,  Manager 


San  Francises :  6*8-812  HeaarS  Street.  J.  8.  FRENCH.  Manager 


nmen 


Ohio  and  Kentucky  Revolver  League. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  26 — A  meeting  of  the  League 
was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  22,  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  arrangements  for  the  series  of  team  matches 
during  the  winter.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members  and  much  enthusiasm  was  shown.  The  rules 
which  governed  the  matches  of  last  season  .remain  the 
same,  except  for  the  amendments  which  are  given  below. 
The  rule  in  regard  to  using  the  low  man’s  score  for 
each  member  of  a  team  absent  at  a  match  was  very 
rightly  changed.  Linder  the  old  system,  if  a  team  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  represented  by  only  one  man,  his  score 
could  be  duplicated  four  times  to  make  up  the  team 
score;  if  this  man  happened  to  be  the  best  shot  of  the 
team  and  shot  up  to  form,  it  would  mean  a  good  score 
for  the  team,  probably  better  than  the  team’s  average 
bv  a  good  many  points.  The  matches  will  begin  earlier 
this  season  than  they  did  last  year,  the  first  of  the  series 
taking  place  on  Dec.  9.  There  will  be  ten  matches  in 
ali,  the  last  one  being  scheduled  for  April  28.  There  are 
five  clubs  represented  this  year,  as  Follows:  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  O.  N.  G.,  Cincinnati,  Revolver  Club,  Cincinnati 
Police  Revolver  Club,  Covington  Police  Revolver  Club, 
Fort  Thomas  Revolver  Club,  U.  S.  A.  The  revolvers 
used  in  the  matches  are  .38cak,  with  service  ammunition, 
no  gallerv  charges. 

The  following  amendments  of  the  rules  of  1909-10  were 
adopted : 

If  a  member  of  a  team  is  absent,  the  team  may  dupli¬ 
cate  the  low  man’s  score,  as  heretofore;  but  if  more  than 
one  member  is  absent,  only  one  “John  Doe”  score  may 
be  added  to  the  total  made  by  the  men  actually  shooting. 
The  rule  relating  to  individual  scores  remains  the  same, 
except  that  it  is  provided  that  no  individual  shall  shoot 
more  than  one  score  at  a  match. 

All  ties  must  be  shot  off  or  forfeited. 

Matches  shall  consist  of  25  shots  per  man,  the  first  20 
shots  to  be  fired  as  provided  for  in  last  season’s  rules, 
and  the  last  5  shots  to  be  fired  in  20  seconds.  As 
special  prizes  will  be  given  for  5-shot,  20-shot  and  timed 
fire  scores,  they  shall  be  kept  separately  by  the  scorers, 

A  man  may  shoot  on  a  team  without  being  a  member 
of  the  organization  for  which  that  team  is  named;  but  if 
a  man  once  shoots  on  a  team,  he  shall  be  considered  a 
member  of  that  team,  and  may  not  shoot  on  any  other 
team  except  by  the  written  consent  of  the  captain  of  his 
team  and  the  president  of  the  League,  in  which  case  he 
is  barred  from  shooting  on  the  team  from  which  he  was 
transferred. 

Prizes  are  to  be  obtained  by  donations  (not  necessarily 
money,  but  anything  suitable  for  a  prize)  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League  to  the  treasurers  of  their  respective 
clubs,  amounts  of  said  contributions  to  be  strictly  private. 
If  any  individual  or  business  firm  wishes  to  donate  a 
special  prize,  said  special  prize  shall  be  called  by  the 
name  of  the  donor,  and  shall  be  subject  to  any  conditions 
said  donor  chooses  to  impose. 

The  1910-1911  schedule  is  as  follows: 

First  Regiment  vs.  Ft.  Thomas,  Dec.  23  and  March  10; 
First  Regiment  vs.  Covington  Police,  Jan.  13  and  March 
24;  First  Regiment  vs.  Cincinnati  Revolver,  Jan.  27  and 
April  14;  First  Regiment  vs.  Cincinnati  Police,  Feb.  10 
and,  April  28. 

Cincinnati  Revolver  vs.  Cincinnati  Police,  Dec.  9  and 
Feb.  24;  Cincinnati  Revolver  vs.  Ft.  Thomas,  Jan.  13  and 


March  24;  Cincinnati  Revolver  vs.  First  Regiment.  Jan. 
27  and  April  14;  Cincinnati  Revolver  vs.  Covington  Police, 
Feb.  10  and  April  28. 

Cincinnati  Police  vs.  Cincinnati  Revolver,  Dec.  9  and 
Feb.  24';  Cincinnati  Police  vs.  Covington  Police,  Dec.  23 
and  March  10;  Cincinnati  Police  vs.  Ft.  Thomas,  Jan.  27 
and  April  14;  Cincinnati  Police  vs.  First  Regiment,  Feb. 
10  and  April  28. 

Covington  Police  vs.  Ft.  Thomas,  Dec.  9  and  Feb.  24; 
Covington  Police  vs  Cincinnati  Police,  Dec.  23  and  March 
10;  Covington  Police  vs.  First  Fegiment,  Jan.  13  and 
March  24;  Covington  Police  vs.  Cincinnati  Revolver, 
Feb.  10  and  April  28. 

Ft.  Thomas  vs.  Covington  Police,  Dec.  9  and  Feb.  24; 
Ft.  Thomas  vs.  First  Regiment,  Dec.  23  and  March  10; 
Ft.  Thomas  vs.  Cincinnati  Revolver,  Jan.  13  and  March 
24;  Ft.  Thomas  vs.  Cincinnati  Police,  Jan.  27  and  April  14. 


Independent  New  York  Schuetzen  Corps. 


Scores  made  by  the  Independent  New  York  Schuetzen 
Corps,  captain.  Gus  Zimmerman,  two  targets  of  10  shots 
each : 


Gus  Zimmerman  .. 

...  486 

W  Soli  . 

...  462 

A  P  Fegert . 

...  479 

G  T  Zimmerman... 

...  438 

F  Liegibel  . 

...  477 

W  Cosgrove  . 

...  4'25 

A  Begerow  . 

...  476 

H  Behrens  . 

. ..  424 

F  A  Young . 

...  473 

C  K  McGuire . 

. ..  418 

A  Stahl  . 

...  471 

1  Bittsehier  . 

...  416 

Best  Bullseyes: 
Gus  Zimmerman  ... 

...  38 

C  McGuire  . 

...100 

<)  P  Fegert . 

...  72 

W  Soli  . 

. ..  128 

F  A  Young . 

...  83 

W  Cosgrove  . 

...  147 

A  Stahl  . . .’ . 

...  99 

G  T  Zimmerman.... 

...  100 

PUBLISHERS*  DEPARTMENT. 

Canada  has  always  made  a  point  of  having  good 
tobacco,  whether  it  was  the  old  trade  carrot  or  the 
modern  T.  &  B.  plug.  There  is  something  very  attrac¬ 
tive  about  the  heading  of  the  advertisement  of  Wakem 
&  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

At  the  approach  of  the  trapping  season  there  always 
come  to  us  from  readers  many  inquiries  as  to  where 
they  can  sell  fur.  The  Corry  Hide  and  Fur  Co.,  78 
Main  St.,  Corry,  Pa.,  are  glad  to  correspond  with  trap¬ 
pers,  and  should  be  considered  by  any  one  who  may  be 
intending  to  have  a  line  of  traps  during  the  coming 
season. 

With  the  sharp  weather  which  is  now  at  hand,  the 
thoughts  of  many  a  Northern  man  turn  toward  regions 
where  the  bitterness  of  winter  is  not  felt,  and  yet  there 
is  tonic  enough  in  the  air  to  make  people  glad  to  be 
abroad,  willing  to  tramp  the  fields  after  dogs,  to  ride 
over  good  roads  or  to  follow  the  ball  from  hole  to  hole 
on  the  golf  course.  Such  things  as  these  are  offered  at 
Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  whose  attractions  are  well  known  to  so 
many  people.  A  request  will  bring  the  literature  of 
Pinehurst  to  any  one  interested,  if  addressed  to  Pine¬ 
hurst,  N.  C.,  or  to  Leonard  Tufts,  owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


Africa  is  the  game  country  of  to-day,  and  whether  it 
be  the  east  coast,  the  west  coast  or  Rhodesia,  more  and 
more  well-to-do  men  from  all  civilized  lands  are  visiting 
it,  to  hunt  there,  or  to  spy  out  the  land.  Africa  has 
always  seemed  the  most  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  at  the  present  day  it  is  as 
easily  reached  as  London  or  Paris,  though,  to  be  sure,  it 
takes  a  little  longer.  At  brief  intervals  the  steamers  of 
the  Union-Castle  Line  leave  Southampton,  England,  for 
many  African  ports,  and  any  one  who  is  considering  a 
tour  to  that  famed  continent  should  inform  himself  about 
it  by  writing  to  this  company  at  281  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  or  8-10  Bridge  street,  New  York.  The  British 
managers  are  Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  3  and  4  Fenchurch 
street,  London,  England. 


BUCK  INJURED  KEEPER. 

Seizing  a  crowbar  and  beating  the  animal 
about  the  head  and  horns  until  it  gave  up  the 
attack,  Charles  F.  Williams,  Sr.,  editor  of  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Sunday  Leader  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  saved  Robert 
Burton,  an  animal  keeper,  whose  life  was  en¬ 
dangered  by  an  enraged  buck  deer  at  the 
Columbia  Park  Zoo  here  the  other  day.  Ac¬ 
companied  by  Alfred  Kessler,  who  remained 
in  the  run  outside,  Burton  went  into  one  of  the 
barns  to  feed  the  animals.  He  had  been  in  the 
barn  but  an  instant  when  the  deer,  which  had 
not  heretofore  shown  hostile  tendencies, 
charged  Kessler. 

Attracted  by  his  shouts,  Burton  rushed  out 
of  the  barn  and  the  deer  turned,  charging  to¬ 
ward  him  with  head  lowere’d  and  snorting  with 
rage.  He  did  not  have  time  to  escape.  In  an 
effort  to  save  himself,  Burton  grasped  the  deer 
by  the  horns.  He  was  hurled  to  the  ground 
with  terrific  force  and  great  gashes  were  torn 
in  his  side  and  back  before  aid  was  given  him. 
Kessler  was  uninjured. 


TOWSER’S  LOSS. 

“Hello,  old  chap,”  greeted  the  crowd  at  the 
club.  “Back  from  your  hunting  trip?  Bag 
anything?” 

“No,”  responded  Chappie  Badshot,  wearily. 

“Well,  no  wonder.  You’re  a  back  number. 
The  idea  of  going  hunting  with  a  tailless 
pointer.” 

“Oh,  don’t  blame  poor  Beppo!  He  had  a 
tail  when  we  started.”-— Chicago  News, 
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GROUSE  ON  THE  POCONO. 

Continued  from  page  S99. 

greased.  A  big  cock  with  the  speed  of  the  wind 
bore  down,  a  good  quartering  shot.  The  first 
barrel  scored  a  clean  miss — too  far  behind,  I 
mentally  observed,  and  throwing  my  gun  full 
four  feet  ahead  of  the  next  bird  I  had  the  ex¬ 
hilarating  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  turn  in  the 
air  and  come  down  with  a  crash  but  a  short 
distance  away,  stone  dead.  Upon  coming  to¬ 
gether  we  found  the  doctor  had  killed,  making- 
three  nice  birds  out  of  the  six.  “Not  so  bad, 
boys,  without  a  dog;  if  we  can  keep  this  up  all 
da>'  we’ll  do.”  But  we  didn’t. 

We  then  started  down  the  hill  toward  the 
swale,  where  it  looked  grousy.  Of  course,  when 
we  least  expected  it,  whirr,  whirr,  up  got  a 
couple  and  were  off  “for  pastures  new.”  The 
doctor  let  drive.  “Did  I  kill?”  “Don’t  know.” 
But  the  beating  of  wings  on  the  ground,  the 
thud,  thud,  so  pleasant  to  sportsmen’s  ears,  told 
the  story,  and  another  was  added  to  the  bag. 
We  reached  the  swale  or  alder  swamp.  George 
had  a  single  barrel,  or  rather  a  single  shot  bar¬ 
rel  (this  gun  was  double,  an  old  muzzleloader, 
with  the  other  barrel  rifle,  good  for  deer,  but  a 
poor  thing  for  grouse  on  the  wing).  He  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  go  in,  and  that  doctor  and  Jacob 
skirt  along  the  edge  and  take  what  might  come 
out.  With  finger  on  trigger,  and  eye  and  ear 
alert,  we  silently  threaded  our  way.  Whirr! 
there’s  one.  A  big  cock  sprung  out  and  essayed 
to  sail  over  the  bushy  tops.  A  quick  snapshot 
from  Jacob  and  he  was  down.  Much  good  it 
did  us.  Though  we  saw  just  where  he  fell,  when 
we  got  there  he  was  not  there.  “Mark  cock !” 
from  George,  and  two  more  came  sailing  out, 
one  to  be  missed  by  Jacob,  for  he  was  mad  at 
not  gathering  the  other  one,  and  one  neatly  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  doctor.  We  found  no  more  in  that, 
and  George  proposed  that  we  start  for  Goose 
Pond  run,  a  good  place. 

“I  say,  doctor,  the  next  time  you  buy  a  hunt¬ 
ing  coat  please  buy  a  shooting  coat,  not  a  fish¬ 
ing  jacket  with  no  game  pockets  in.  This  is 
too  thin,  or  rather  too  thick.  These  birds,  from 
a  couple  of  pounds  or  less,  are  getting  to  weigh 
ten  pounds  apiece.”  George  only  having  his 
ranch  buckskin  roundabout  had  of  course  no 
receptacle  for  game  and  was  made  the  pack 
horse  for  the  expedition  because,  forsooth,  I 
had  pockets. 

We  journey  on,  and  now  through  the  most 
abominable  country — rocks,  burnt  stumps,  cat- 
briers,  laurels,  grapevines  and  tangle  roots. 
Would  we  ever  get  through?  Why  is  it  that 
these  delicious  birds  are  always  found  in  the 
most  inaccessible  places? 

Well,  here  we  are,  out  at  last.  Several  birds 
we  heard  get  up  and  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of 
one  or  two,  but  it  was  too  thick  to  even  raise 
a  gun.  One  had  to  watch  out  for  his  eyes  all 
the  time.  We  had  killed  nothing  for  more  than 
an  hour,  when  George  said:  “Now,  down  in 
the  edge  of  this  swamp  we  ought  to  find  at 
least  a  dozen  and  we  must  kill  at  least  six.”  We 
had  hardly  skirted  the  edge  a  dozen  yards  when 
whirr,  whirr,  two  guns  to  the  shoulder;  two 
quick  discharges;  whirr,  whirr;  two  more  ditto; 
four  barrels;  and  for  aught  we  know  those  birds 
are  going  yet.  Not  a  word  was  said.  A  few 
steps  further  and  whirr,  whirr ;  two  more  bar¬ 
rels  belched  forth  and  the  birds  had  business 
elsewhere.  Whirr  went  the  third  bird  from 


A  PERFECT  LOAD 


25  Grains 


BALLISTITE 

\%  oz.  Shot 

ANY  STANDARD  SHELL 

IT  GETS  THERE 


NOW’S  YOUR  CHANCE 

TO  BUY  A  GOOD  GUN  CHEAP 

OUR  NOVEMBER  LIST  OF  ODD  AND  SECOND¬ 
HAND  GUNS  IS  JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  ::  ;; 

Never  before  have  we  made  such  sweeping  reductions.  After  one  of  our  busiest  months  we 
have  gone  through  our  stock  and  picked  out  all  Traveler’s  Samples,  Shop-worn  and  Second¬ 
hand  guns  (taken  in  trade)  as  well  as  discontinued  models,  *and  marked  them  down  to 
prices  before  unheard  of. 

We  are  sure  tbat  you  will  lind  some  excellent  values  in  tbis  list. 

If  interested,  WRITE  US  A  POSTAL  OR  CALL  ON  US  AT  ONCE. 

Sch overling  Daly  &  Gales 

302-504  Broadway  New  York  City 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pa^es.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of'  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs— as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth— may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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—  Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  “Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  “Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite  ”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  -  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


If  you  liko  quality,  you’ll  like  our  No.  7  grade  shown  above.  It  is 
impassible  to  show  on  paper  the  elegant  finish,  beautiful  lines,  care¬ 
ful  workmanship,  h’gh  grade  materials  and  richness  of  ornamenta 
tion.  You  must  see  the  gun  to  appreciate  its  beauty.  You  must  use 
it  to  value  its  wrrth. 

Art  catalog  in  colors  FREE.  Eighteen  grades,  $17.75  up.  Try  a  20- 
bore — you’ll  like  it — 5  1-4  pounds  up.  , 


ITHACA  GUN  COMPANY,  Box  25,  ITHACA,  N.  Y 


Sam  LovePs  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  "Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop."  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
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YOU  know  geese — hardy  cruisers  of 
the  skies.  They  can  get  away  with 
more  shot  than  any  other  game  bird.  It 
takes  a  close,  hard  shooting  gun  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  two-inch  armor  of  feathers. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  LEFEVER  gun 
true  on  a  quartering  pair  of  geese  does 
not  question  the  result.  He  knows  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and 
sure  and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

It’s  Lefever  Taper  Boring  that  gets  the 
game.  And  you  continue  getting  it  with 
the  same  gun  for  a  lifetime.  Reasons: 
Lefever  never-shoot-loose  bolt,  Lefever 
comperfsating  screw  on  the  hinge  joint, 
Lefever  simple  three-piece  action,  and 
14  other  original  Lefever  inventions. 


LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

If  you  are  a  sportsman  who  values  a 
gun  for  killing  powers,  send  for  free  gun 
book  and  get  Lefever  wise.  $28  to  $1000. 
Owners  of  the  $28  gun  will  not  trade 
them  for  guns  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Write  today — now.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


I 


F'E'RG  X/S'OJV’S' 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 


THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
tors  a  nd  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Combines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
thi*  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  specie*  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Beside*  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
■bowing  portion*  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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TRAINING  vs*  BREAKING* 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or.  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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The  first  book  written  by  an  American  for  American  Readers  on  the 

practical  conservation  of  game. 

WILD  FOWL  and  WADERS 


A  Manual  on  their  Conservation  by  Dwight  W.  Huntington,  Editor  of 
“The  Amateur  Sportsman,”  containing  24  remarkable  illustrations. 

A  BOOK  of  absorbing  interest  about  wild  ducks.  Desciibes  their 
breeding,  migration  and  food  habits  and  how  to  preserve  them  for 
sport  or  profit;  methods  of  handling  them  breeding  wild  or  in  cap¬ 
tivity;  their  enemies  and  how  controlled;  methods  of  restoring  them  to 
natural  waters  or  introducing  them  on  artificial  waters;  how  to  shoot  them 
without  causing  them  to  desert;  the  preservation  of  wild  geese,  woodcock, 
snipe,  plover  and  other  shore  birds  or  waders. 

t|  Regular  edition,  $1.50,  postage  10  cents.  Special  subscription  edition 
limited  to  500  copies  with  portrait  and  signature  of  the  author,  $2.00, 
postage  16c.  Send  orders  to 

THE  AMATEUR  SPORTSMAN  CO. 

18-20  East  42d  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the-  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.’’ 


near  the  same  spot;  a  splendid  shot  across  the 
opening.  Two  barrels  more,  the  doctor  and  I 
both  taking  deliberate  aim,  meaning  to  wipe  the 
doctor’s  eye.  Did  the  bird  stop?  “Not  as  we 
knew  of.’’ 

"We  proceeded  cautiously,  finger  on  trigger. 
“There  he  is,  up  and  straight  away.  See  how 
he  towers  over  those  thorn  bushes.’’  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  gun  cracks,  and  here  comes  in  the  balance 
of  that  quotation  at  the  commencement  of  this 
sketch.  Is  it  Pope  or  Thompson’s  “Seasons”? 
I  think  the  first — 

“Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 

Flutters  in  blood  and  panting-  beats  the  ground.” 

But  why  continue  the  story?  It  is  about  the 
same.  George,  with  his  single  barrel,  did  his 
part  and  got  another,  I  rather  guess  out  of  a 
tree,  perfectly  justifiable.  We  found  the  birds 
in  plenty,  made  some  fair  shots  and  some  atro¬ 
cious  misses.  Had  we  had  a  good  grouse  dog 
that  would  warn  us  where  the  birds  were  in 
time  and  could  shoot  even  a  little,  I  believe  it 
safe  to  say  a  bag  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  or 
more  birds  could  be  made  in  a  day.  The  birds 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  in  threes  and  twos  or 
fours,  the  singles  the  exception,  unless  having 
been  put  up.  J.  S. 


MY  FIRST  BEAR. 

A  long  time  ago  we  were  camped  on  the 
mountain  crest,  a  party  of  nearly  a  dozen  mem¬ 
bers,  including  several  ladies,  for  nearly  a  week 
busily  engaged  in  picking  huckleberries. 

Soon  after  getting  the  camp  in  order  several 
members  of  the  party  became  clamorous  for 
fresh  venison.  The  true  still-hunter  needs  but 
little  urging,  and  the  next  evening  found  me 
watching  a  pass  across  the  mountain,  half  a  mile 
distant  from  camp,  and  about  sunset  as  a  large 
mule  deer  buck  attempted  to  cross,  he  caught 
scent  of  me  and  bounded  off  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  untouched  by  the  bullet  I  sent  in  chase  of 
him.  The  rifle  shot  was  heard  back  in  camp,  for 
sound  travels  far  through  the  ghostly  silence  of 
these  hills,  and  no  explanations  of  mine  met  their 
approval  when  I  returned  to  camp  without  meat. 
They  seemed  to  feel  justified  in  hoping  for  bet¬ 
ter  things  from  the  old  uncle. 

It  was  partly  in  the  hope  of  redeeming  a  sorpe- 
what  tarnished  reputation  for  marksmanship  that 
the  following  evening  found  me  watching  the 
same  pass,  and  in  consequence  brought  me  into 
contact  with  bruin.  I  was  early  on  the  ground, 
and  as  the  light  breeze  swayed  back  and  forth 
across  the  mountain,  it  became  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  decide  upon  a  proper  hiding  place  to 
the  leeward  of  the  small  open  space  through- 
which  the  game  trail  ran.  A  cliff  of  rock  was 
at  length  selected,  the  top  of  which,  rising  twenty 
feet  above  that  pass,  was  curtained  by  the  droop¬ 
ing  limbs  of  a  fir  tree,  affording  excellent  cover 
and  a  fine  view  of  the  trail  thirty  yards  beyond. 
Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  rock  I  seated  myself 
in  a  comfortable  position,  and  when  a  careful 
survey  of  all  the  open  ground  far  down  the 
mountain  side  to  the  westward  had  failed  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  whereabouts  of  a  single  deer,  I  leaned 
back  against  a  projecting  ledge  and  resigned  my¬ 
self  to  that  silent  communion  with  nature  known 
only  to  those  deeply  in  love  with  the  wilderness. 

Who  shall  describe  the  charm  of  these  day 
dreams,  so  fascinating  to  the  watchful  and  si¬ 
lently  waiting  still-hunter?  Noting  without  ef- 
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fort  every  manifestation  of  life  around  him,  de¬ 
tecting  instantly,  with  the  searching  glance  grown 
habitual  and  easy  with  him,  every  indication  of 
the  presence  of  game,  the  chatter  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tive  squirrel,  the  noisy  protest  of  the  scolding 
jay,  and  the  tattoo  of  the  pileated  woodpecker, 
whose  flaming  crest  flashed  a  moment  since 
across  the  green  curtain  of  the  drooping  fir 
above  him — all  blend  easily  and  naturally  with 
the  reverie  that  takes  possession  of  him,  while 
the  vigilance,  grown  sleepless  and  undemonstra¬ 
tive  with  the  experience  of  years,  would  indicate 
to  a  chance  observer  a  subdued  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  motionless  figure,  ready  to  take  in¬ 
stant  advantage  of  the  unexpected,  which  is  said 
always  to  happen. 

Far  below  me  and  miles  to  the  westward  the 
mighty  Columbia  crept,  a  thread  of  silver,  in 
and  out  among  the  distant  hills.  Away  beyond, 
tier  above  tier,  rose  the  spurs  of  the  distant 
Cascade  range,  hazy  and  dim  with  distance,  while 
far  to  the  northwest,  misty  and  ethereal  in  the 
far  off  blue  of  heaven,  climbed  Mount  Chopaca, 
the  reputed  home  of  the  bighorn  and  of  the 
mysterious  goat,  he  of  the  ebon  hoof  and  horn 
and  with  the  fleece  of  snow. 

The  hunter  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  that  conspired  to  delay  his 
long-promised  pilgrimage  to  those  haunts  of  the 
strange  animals  he  had  never  seen,  and  both  deer 
and  bear  were  for  the  moment  forgotten.  The 
sun  had  sunk  low  in  the  west.  The  shadows  far 
down  the  mountain  side  crept  slowly  and  stead. ly 
up  toward  me.  Night  was  approaching,  and  my 
time  for  successfully  guarding  the  lonely  trail 
was  growing  brief. 

Scanning  intently  all  the  open  ground  below 
me  in  search  of  the  wary  deer,  which  as  yet 
wisely  remained  hidden  in  the  cover  of  the 
thickets,  and  with  my  face  for  an  instant  turned 
away  from  the  trail  that  I  was  guarding,  sud¬ 
denly  the  bump,  bump,  bump,  of  a  jumping 
animal  behind  caused  me  to  turn  instantly,  and 
there  right  across  the  trail  sprang  a  bear  of 
medium  size  and  as  black  as  jet.  The  eddying 
breeze  had  given  him  just  a  sniff  of  his  hidden 
enemy,  but  had  not  enabled  him  to  locate  the 
danger. 

Jumping  into  the  edge  of  the  first  thicket  he 
stopped  and  stood,  listening  intently.  His  head 
was  hidden  from  view,  but  his  body  showed 
plainly  enough  to  offer  a  fair  shot.  As  the  rifle 
cracked  he  vanished,  but  the  sound  of  his  run¬ 
ning  followed  for  an  instant,  and  then  all  was 
still.  Hurrying  hopefully  downward  I  took  his 
trail,  and  before  I  had  gone  twenty  feet  blood 
appeared,  sprinkled  upon  everything  he  had 
passed.  Twenty-five  yards  from  where  he  had 
stood  in  life,  an  ebon  statue,  I  found  him 
stretched  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  young  fir  tree, 
with  his  heart  unfolded  like  a  mushroom.  The 
unexpected  had  indeed  happened.  As  I  stood 
over  the  sleek  black  body  of  my  first  bear  it 
was  difficult  to  realize  that  the  haunting  desire 
of  years  was  at  last  gratified.  He  had  appeared 
so  suddenly  and  it  had  all  happened  so  quickly. 
For  years  I  had  sighed  to  meet  a  long  lost  bear, 
and  he  had  on  several  occasions  almost  literally 
slipped  through  my  fingers. 

I  had  one  time  gone  on  a  wild  goose  chase 
after  him  only  to  shoot  a  climbing  fisher  in  the 
top  of  a  tall  pine,  and  once  I  had  galloped  furi¬ 
ously  along  a  mountain  trail  in  chase  of  him, 
impelled  by  a  tale  of  wild-eyed  wonder,  but  this 
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had  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  a  timid  porcu¬ 
pine  in  hiding  among  the  rocks ;  and  now,  when 
no  one  was  expecting  his  appearance,  and  when 
his  very  existence  was  for  the  time  forgotten, 
he  had  nearly  run  into  my  arms.  Hurrying  back 
to  camp  I  told  my  tale,  and  the  ladies  instantly 
decided  that  they  must  see  the  dead  bear.  As 
the  twilight  lingers  long  in  this  high  latitude,  we 
had  abundant  time  to  view  him  before  darkness 
came  on,  and  one  of  the  party,  a  Texan  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  California,  where  he  had  assisted  in 
the  killing  of  several  grizzlies,  pronounced  him, 
a  probable  three-year-o'd,  and  a  really  fine  speci¬ 
men.  He  was  very  thin  in  flesh,  although  in 
good  coat  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Orin  Belknap. 


THE  OUTLAW  BUFFALO. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  dated 
Missoula,  Nov.  19,  gives  another  side  of  the- 
story  as  to  the  outlaw  Montana  buffalo.  It 
says: 

In  Missoula  to-day  there  is  to  be  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  State  Game  Warden  Henry  Avare, 
of  Helena;  Michel  Pablo,  of  the  Flathead 
reservation,  once  the  “buffalo  king”  of  the 
world,  and  Howard  Douglas,  Commissioner 
of  Parks  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  out¬ 
come  of  which  will  be  watched  with  great  in¬ 
terest  by  those  who  have  become  interested  in 
the  proposed  buffalo  hunt  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  reservation  at  about  this 
time,  the  plans  having  been  cut  into  by  warn¬ 
ing  to  desist  from  the  State  Game  Warden. 
Howard  Douglas  has  been  in  Missoula  several 
days  and  Michel  Pablo  arrived  late  last  eve¬ 
ning.  Mr.  Avare  is  to  come  over  from  Helena 
on  the  first  train  to-day  and  the  conference  will 
probably  be  held  some  time  this  afternoon  or 
evening. 

Some  days  ago  there  was  much  talk  started 
throughout  the  State  over  the  report  circulated 
that  Howard  Douglas  had  sent  out  word  that 
he  was  bringing  a  crowd  of  hunters  from  Can¬ 
ada  to  proceed  to  the  reservation  and  make 
merry  with  the  others  of  the  Pablo  herd  that 
have  up  to  date  defied  all  attempts  to  round¬ 
up  and  ship  them  from  their  old  stamping 
grounds. 

This  story  grew  to  considerable  proportions 
until  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Game 
Warden  and  under  considerable  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  in  the  matter.  Warden 
Avare  notified  Deputy  Warden  McCormick  of 
this  city  to  stop  the  proposed  hunt.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  went  at  once  to  the  reservation  and 
served  such  notice  on  the  owner  of  the  herd, 
Michel  Pablo.  It  was  then  that  the  true  facts 
in  the  case  became  known.  Mr.  Pablo  assuring 
the  warden  that  his  object  in  allowing  the  hunt 
was  simply  for  the  purpose  of  killing  off  a  few 
of  the  outlaw  bulls  which  could  not  be  corralled 
and  which  led  the  rest  of  the  animals  into  the 
wilds.  He  urged  that  these  animals  should  be 
killed,  now  that  the  reservation  is  being  settled, 
for  they  were  mean  and  fierce  and  promised  to 
do  serious  damage  to  man  and  domestic  stock. 
He  stated  that  this  was  his  only  object  in  in¬ 
viting  Mr.  Douglas  and  some  of  his  friends  from 
Canada,  as  well  as  a  number  in  Montana,  to 
join  in  the  hunt.  Since  Mr.  Pablo  expressed 
these  sentiments  it  has  been  proven  that  he 
was  correct,  for  only  a  few  days  ago  a  big 
bull  buffalo  attacked  a  settler  on  his  claim, 
chased  him  into  his  cabin  and  bunted  his  shack 
around  off  of  its  underpinnings.  It  was  also 
reported  last  evening  that  another  settler  had 
been  attacked  while  on  his  claim  near  Dayton 
and  was  compelled  to  shoot  the  buffalo  in  self- 
defense. 

In  speaking  of  his  intentions  in  the  matter, 
and  of  his  interests  in  the  proposed  hunt,  How¬ 
ard  Douglas  said  last  night: 

“I  am  very  sorry  that  this  matter  has  been 
so  much  garbled  and  overdrawn.  I  understand 
that  Mr.  Pablo  has  explained  his  invitation  to 
me  and  a  party  of  friends  who  were  interested 
in  coming  down  to  see  the  country  and  enjoy 
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the  novelty.  He  had  informed  us  that  there 
were  fifteen  or  more  head  of  old  outlaw  bulls 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  with  which  something 
must  be  done  and  that  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  have  them  shot.  No  cows  or  young  bulls 
were  to  be  harmed.  Under  these  conditions  I 
’  was  anxious  to  make  the  hunt  for  two  reasons. 
It  would  rid  the  herd  of  the  outlaw  animals  so 
that  the  balance  could  be  rounded  up  and 
shipped  and  would  also  be  a  great  experience 
for  some  of  my  friends  who  were  willing  to 
pay  Mr.  Pablo  $250  for  each  animal  killed,  just 
to  get  the  head.  The  report  that  the  Canadian 
Government  was  sending  men  across  the  line 
to  hunt  buffalo  put  us  in  a  bad  light  as  we  had 
no  interests  in  the  matter  other  than  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  It  is  not  a  logical  thought 
even,  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Government 
would  sanction  or  permit  a  slaughter  of  these 
animals  after  having  expended  so  much  money 
and  time  in  getting  together  the  fine  herd  that 
is  being  assembled  in  our  parks.  I  am  sure 
that  there  can  be  no  blame  attached  to  any  one 
when  the  whole  matter  is  explained  and  I  hope 
that  the  conferences  here  to-morrow  will 
further  perfect  this  explanation.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  these  old  outlaw  bulls  should  be 
killed,  whether  they  are  hunted  or  not,  as  they 
are  dangerous  to  the  people  who  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  their  homes  in  that  fine  Flathead  country. 
It  seems  also  that  something  must  be  done  to 
eliminate  them  before  the  rest  of  the  herd  of 
about  fifty  animals  can  be  rounded  up  and 
shipped.  It  makes  little  difference  which  way 
the  matter  stands,  so  far  as  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned.  We  expected  and  had 
hoped  to  get  thirty  or  forty  more  animals  from 
the  herd  and  this  is  as  far  as  our  interests 
extend.” 

Mr.  Douglas  announced  last  night  that  on  his 
way  from  Canada  he  had  stopped  at  Kalispell 
and  purchased  two  cars,  twenty-eight  head,  of 
the  Conrad  herd  of  fullbloods.  These  are  to  be 
loaded  to-day  and  to-morrow  and  probably 
shipped  Tuesday  evening.  These  animals  are 
domesticated  and  almost  as  gentle  and  easy  to 
handle  as  ordinary  cattle. 

Mr.  Douglas  stated  that  by  the  first  of  the 
year  the  Canadian  Government  would  have  as¬ 
sembled  in  its  parks  an  even  1,000  buffaloes.  To 
date  there  has  been  704  head  shipped  to  Can¬ 
ada  from  the  Pablo  herd. 


UNDERESTIMATING  LOSS  BY  FOREST 
FIRES. 

In  estimating  at  $15,000,000  the  losses  by  the 
recent  fires  in  the  National  forests,  account 
seems  to  have  been  taken  only  of  the  lumber 
value  of  the  trees  that  were  burned.  In  reality 
this,  admitting  its  immediate  or  direct  accuracy, 
is  far  from  telling  the  whole  story. 

In  the  first  place  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
forests  have  other  and  highly  important  uses 
besides  that  of  providing  a  supply  of  lumber, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
destruction,  more  will  have  to  be  paid  for  all 
the  lumber  made  of  the  trees  that  are  left. 
There,  probably,  lies  the  great  loss  by  the  fires. 

This  case  is  much  like  that  of  the  tariff — the 
millions  collected  by  the  Government  as  duties 
are  so  few  as  to  be  almost  negligible  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  added  millions  which  because 
of  them  are  collected  from  the  public  in  the 
shape  oh  increased  prices  for  domestic  goods. 
Of  these  other  and  so  much  more  numerous 
millions  the  Government  gets  not  a  cent,  but  we 
all  know  who  pays  them,  even  though  a  good 
many  of  us  do  not  yet  realize  to  whom  they  are 
paid. 

Some  day  every  forest  fire  will  be  followed  by 
a  hunt  for  the  man  or  men  through  whose  negli¬ 
gence  or  incompetency  it  started  and  escaped 
control.  And,  when  found,  that  man  or  those 
men  will  have  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do — before 
a  judge  and  jury.  Now,  being  still  a  stupid 
and  barbarous  lot,  we  still  view  these  conflagra¬ 
tions  as  the  work  of  irresponsible  “nature,”  and 
hold  ourselves  the  victims  of  misfortune! — New 
York  Times. 


SMITH 

HUNTER  ONE— TRIGG 


CHOOSE  your  gun  as  you  would  your  hat-  *o  fit  you 
perfectly.  It  means  higher  scores  and  more  birds. 
There  is  some  rather  wise  advice  on  this  point  in  our 
handsomely  lithographed  new  Catalogue  —  and  you  may 
have  it  for  the  asking. 

THE  FIRST  THING  to  remember,  however,  is  that  it  does  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  or  not  your  gun  fits  you.  The  next  thing  to 
remember  is  that  there  is  a  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  that  does,  fit  you  better 
than  any  other  gun  in  the  world. 

The  most  wonderful  improvement  in  gun-making  in  the 
past  fifty  years  is  the  Hunter  One  Trigger.  It  is  just  as 
great  a  boon  to  the  professional  as  to  the  amateur  sports¬ 
man.  It  spells  accuracy  to  the  highest  degree. 

4 

The  most  wonderful  advance  in  gun-making  this  year  is  the  thoroughly 
tried  and  tested  new  20-Gauge  Hammerless  Smith  Gun — with  or  without 
Ihe  Hunter  One-Trigger  attachment.  Weighs  5%  to  Tibs.  Just 
all  gun  and  no  frills.  Ask  about  it  today. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

75  Hubbard  Street 


Fulton 


N.  Y. 


Temporary  Heat  Quickly 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  many  ways  in  which  a 
perfect  oil  heater  is  of  value?  If  you  want  tosieep  with  your  win¬ 
dow  open  in  winter,  you  can  get  sufficient  heat  from  an  oil  heater 
while  you  undress  at  night,  and  then  turn  it  off.  Apply  a  match 

in  the  morning,  when  you  get  out  of 
bed,  and  you  have  heat  while  you  dress. 

Those  who  have  to  eat  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  stove  is  radiating 
heat  can  get  immediate  warmth  from 
an  oil  heater,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  girl  who  practices  on  the  piano 
in  a  cold  room  in  the  morning  can 
have  warmth  from  an  oil  heater  while 
she  plays,  and  then  turn  it  off. 

The  member  of  the  family  who 
has  to  walk  the  floor  on  a  cold  win¬ 
ter’s  night  with  a  restless  baby  can  get 
temporary  heat  with  an  oil  heater,  and 
then  turn  it  off.  The 


fjERFECTIO 

Smokeless 

Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


is  invaluable  in  its  capacity  of  quickly  giving  heat.  Apply  a  match  and  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  at  work.  It  will  burn  for  nine  hours  without  refilling.  It  is  safe, 
smokeless  and  odorless.  It  has  a  damper  top  and  a  cool  handle.  An  indicator 
always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 

It  has  an  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  which  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to  remove  and  drop 
back  so  that  the  wick  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  quickly 
unscrewed  for  rewicking.  Finished,  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental. 


Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours ,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 
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“Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

<J  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 
€f  We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require. 

<f  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  Tvith  latest  game  larv  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly, London  W„  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZI,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

_ P.  S.  ERR1CSON,  Prop. _ 

No  sport,  no  pay.  1  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear, 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 
JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE,  NueVa  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BAGL^^ILLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
quail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
dogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  25,000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Rendezvous,  Homosassa,  Pla. 


“Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


THE  CENTRE  OF  WINTER 
OUT-OF-DOOR  LIFE  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Free  from  climatic  extremes,  and  wholesome 
in  every  respect. 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTEL**.  ftO  COTTAGES.  The  only 
resort  him  ml-  THREE  IS  HOLE  OOLK  COURSES  all  in 
pink  of  condition.  USE  LIVERY  OK  SADDLE  HORSES, 
Country  Club,  40  000  Acre  Private  Shoot  ng  Prese  ve,  Good 
Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Model  Dairy,  Tennis  Courts, 
Trap  Shooting  etc. 

No  Consumptives  Received  at  Pinehurst 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  to  Pinehurst 
via  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Only  one  night  •  ut  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  list  of 
Golf.  Tennis  and  Shooting  Tournaments. 
Pinehurst  General  Office: 

PINEHURST,  NORTH  CAROLINA  or 
Leonard  Tufts,  Owner, 


HUNTERS’  LODGE! 


GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


DUCK  SHOOTING.— Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastjportj  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver, 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship ,  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting’  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  it’s 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Lovel's  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sam  Lovels’  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
hooks.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development. 

With  Notes  on  Shooting.  By  W.  W.  Greener.  Breech¬ 
loading  Rifles,  Sporting  Rifles,  Shotguns,  Gunmaking, 
Choice  of  Guns,  Chokeboring,  Gun  Trials,  Theories 
and  Experiments.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  770  pages. 
New  edition.  Price,  $4.00. 

“The  Gun  and  Its  Development”  is  the  standard  work 
of  the  age  on  projectiles  and  all  relating  to  them. 

Contents:  Early  Arms.  The  Invention  of  Gunpowder. 
Early  Artillery.  Early  Hand  Firearms.  The  Gun  and 
Its  Development.  The  Percussion  System.  Modern  Shot¬ 
guns.  Hamerless  Guns.  Ejector  Guns.  Gunmaking.  Mod¬ 
ern  Methods  of  Gunmaking.  The  Proof  of  Guns.  Test  and 
Test-Recording  Instruments.  Public  Gun  Trials.  The 
Shooting  Capabilities  of  Shotguns.  Varieties  of  Shot¬ 
guns  and  Their  Shooting  Powers.  The  Choice  of  a  Gun. 
How  to  Use  the  Gun.  Trap-Shooting.  Double  Guns 
with  Single  Triggers.  Miscellaneous.  Modern  Pistols. 
Explosives.  Internal  Ballistics.  Ammunition  and  Ac¬ 
cessories.  The  History  of  Rifling  and  Its  Development. 
Modern  Sporting  Rifles.  External  Ballistics.  Single- 
Shot  Military  Rifles.  Early  Repeating  Rifle  Mechanisms. 
Modern  Military  Magazine  Rifles.  Target  Rifles. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
0V4X4.  Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  30  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advance'd 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

WtrtmiUf  Small-Mouth  Black  Basa  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  Nett  Prfton.  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 
TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROU1 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood.  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


TDAIIT  °f  all  ages  f°r  stocking  brooks 
HlvV  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 
Plymouth,  Mass. 


BROOK 


FOR  SALE  —  BROOK  TROUT.—  Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  WILD  RABBITS. — Cottontails  for  sale.  Order 
quickly. 

tf  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  GUNS  FOR  SALE. 

Capt.  Albert  W.  Money,  while  shooting  in  England  last 
year,  bought  for  his  own  use  there  and  brought  out  with 
him  last  May  a  pair  of  game  guns,  paying  the  duty  on 
them.  Now  that  he  is  returning  to  England  shortly,  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  built  by  Churchill, 
of  London,  England,  and  are  his  very  best  make.  No 
better  guns  could  be  built.  They  are  practically  as  good 
as  new,  having  been  very  little  used,  and  are  tile  very 
latest  type  of  hammerless  c.  f.  automatic  ejectors,  12-bore, 
length  of  barrels,  28  in.  weight,  6  lbs.;  modified  choke. 
Each  gun  is  numbered  1  and  2  respectively  in  gold  letters, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  told  apart.  Price,  $175  each 
if  sold  singly,  or  $325  in  leather-covered  oak  case  com¬ 
plete  if  sold  together.  This  is  less  than  half  their  cost. 
Address  Capt.  A.  W.  MONEY,  Oakland, Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


FETCH  AND  CARRY. 

A  Treatise  on  Retrieving.  By  B.  Waters.  124  pages. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

Treats  minutely  of  the  methods  by  which  a  dog,  old  or 
young,  willing  or  unwilling,  may  be  taught  to  retrieve, 
either  by  the  force  system  or  the  “natural  method.” 
Both  the  theory  and  practice  of  training  are  exhaus¬ 
tively  explained,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  many 
related  accomplishments  of  the  pointer  and  setter  in  their 
work  to  the  gun  is  treated  according  to  the  modern 
manner  of  dog  training. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Kjenn&i  Special. 


TaxidermUtt. 


Ads  under  this  head  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Dogs  handled  and  broken  on  game  here  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Will  go  south  December  15th. 

PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


Entire  Kennels  For  Sale 

Owing  to  change  in  business  necessitating  my  removal 
from  here,  my  entire  kennels  for  sale,  consisting  of  field 
trial  dogs,  brood  bitches,'  youngsters  and  about  a  dozen 
of  the  highest  class  shooting  dogs  that  are  to  be  found. 
Please  state  fully  your  requirements  first  letter,  as  I  am 
issuing  no  descriptive  lists.  Also  fine  game  preserve, 
club  house,  etc.,  for  sale  or  lease  to  club  or  individual. 

CHARLES  W.  TWAY,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 


ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 

Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

*£0  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  apd  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  "Dog  Culture,’ 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Franeieco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  0.;  Montreal,  Can.  Resident  Superintendents  at 
Chicago,  Ilh,  and  Boston,  Maas.  Factories  also  in  London,  England,  and 
Berlin.  Germany. 

FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVERS  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble.- 
Price,  50  cent»  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dok  Diseases. 


FRED  S AU  TER 

Established  1S60. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


“Property  for  Sate. 


A  WILD  TURKEY  HUNT  IN 
OLD  VIRGINIA! 

A  noted  game  preserve  fronting  James  River.  Owner 
absent  this  year.  A  grand  chance  for  a  yachtsman  to 
entertain  his  friends.  Send  for  records  of  previous  annual 
hunts  and  terms  of  rental.  Address  RICHARD  EPPES, 
City  Point,  Va. 


H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


The  Story  of  the  Indian, 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Club,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Uovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


WANTED — A  quantity  of  wood  duck  feathers,  both 
barred  and  plain.  Liberal  price  paid  for  them,  and  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  wanted. 

24  E.  SAUNDERS,  260-268  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

Caper- 
c  a  i  1  z  i  e  s, 
black  game, 
wild  tur¬ 
keys,  .  quail, 
rabbits, 

deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasantrv 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  tf 


V 


Let  Vs  Show  You  The 


“Westley-Richards”  Guns 

Westley-Richards’  guns  are  hand-made  throughout;  no  two  guns  are 
just  alike,  each  gun  has  an  individuality  of  its  own,  which  can  only  be 
contributed  by  the  bestowal  of  personal  skill  and  trained  craftsman¬ 
ship.  No  machine  ever  made  can  give  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
English  hand-made  arm. 

The  lowest  priced  weapon  is  a  well  constructed,  reliable  shooting  gun 
that  any  sportsman  may  be  proud  to  own.  The  higher  priced  weapons, 
which,  besides  being  the  finest  shooting  guns  it  is  possible  to  produce, 
are  through  their  workmanship,  external  beauty  and  intrinsic  merit, 
works  of  art,  standing  in  a  class  by  themselves,  each  one  a  master¬ 
piece  of  modern  gunnery. 

HAND  DETACHABLE  LOCKS 

The  invention  enables  sportsmen  to  take  out  the  locks 
for  cleaning  and  oiling  without  moving  a  single  pin. 
Simply  detach  fore-end  and  bottom  plate  by  hand  and 
the  locks  can  be  lifted  out  and  as  easily  replaced.  Extra 
pairs  of  locks  are  supplied  to  interchange  with  those  fit¬ 
ted  in  the  gun,  enabling  a  sportsman,  if  so  disposed,  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  locks  to  interchange  in  the  event 
of  a  possible  accident  to  the  locks  of  his  gun.  and  also  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  locks  with  a  different  weight  of  pull. 

New  Patent  Improved  Reliable 

One-Trigger  Mechanism. 

Westley  Richards  &  Company  are  the  pioneers  of  a 
successful  one-trigger  mechanism:  one  that  does  not 
balk  nor  double;  one  that  is  not  frictional;  cannot  be  upset  by  recoil;  and  always  acts  the 
same. 

Perfect  selective  action,  firing  either  right-left  or  left-right,  or  as  many  rights  or  lefts 
first  as  may  be  desired  at  the  will  of  the  shooter. 

One-Trigger  mechanism  is  regularly  supplied  on  the  higher  grade  Westley-Richards  Guns. 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 


Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  “Mullerite”  Powder. 

15  (EJL  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


OUR  LIST  OF 

I 

Second-Hand  Guns 


comprises  many  of  the  best 

BARGAIN  S 

ever  offered;  will  be  mailed 
on  application.  ::  ::  :: 


Our  1911  Catalogue  giving  detail  descriptions 
with  illustrations  of  our  Imported  Guns  and 
Rifles  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


Von  Lengerke  <0  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  41  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  great  pleasure 
have  afforded  me  during  the  past  35  years  by 
ing  a  gun  that  has  stood  the  test  that  few  can 
1  bought  it  the  fall  of  1870  and  paid  $170.  I  have  now 
laid  aside  my  old  and  true  friend  until  such  time  1  am  laid 
to  rest,  when  it  will  be  in  the  box  with  me.  I  doubt  if 
there  ever  was  a  gun  made  that  has  been  so  much  used  as 
mine.  She  has  not  cost  me  five  cents  for  repairs,  and  only  last 
fall  she  was  just  as  true  as  ever.” 

C.  A.  L.,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

44  Cortlandt  Street,  blew  York. 

63-65'Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


’ Round  Timber  Line 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL. NATURESTUDY,  SHOOTING,  FISHING, CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

'  COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

ENTERED  AS  SECOND  CLASS  FOREST*™ STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO,,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  ST.  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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YOUNG  RUFFED  GROUSE 

From  a  photograph  by  Verdi  Burtch. 

VOL  LXXV.  No.  24,  Dec.  10,  1910 
Trice  1 0  Cents 
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Here’s  a 
Christmas 
Present 

For  The 

BOY 


Stevens  Favorite  No.  17. 


The  Stevens  Favorite  Rifle,  No.  17,  which  lists  at  $6.00,  is  absolutely 
the  best  present  that  anybody  can  give  to  a  live,  wide-awake  boy  for 
Christmas.  You,  who  have  lived  so  much  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
know  how  important  it  is  that  the  young  huntsmen  and  marksmen, 
who  are  growing  up,  should  have  the  right  firearms  with  which 
to  shoot.  And  you  know  that  the  Stevens  Favorite  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  designed  and  most  carefully  made  light  rifle  in  the 
world.  We  want  to  help  you  out  with  a  timely  suggestion  for  the 

holiday  season: — 

BUY  THE  BOY  A  REAL  RIFLE  THAT  WILL 
SHOOT  STRAIGHT  AND  HIT  HARD! 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  detailed  description  of  rifles  that  are 
even  lighter  and  less  expensive  than  the  Favorite,  such  as  the  Little 
Scout  and  the  Maynard  Jr. — made  for  very  young  boys.  Send  for 
our  complete  catalog  of  160  pages,  containing  209  illustrations.  Look 
this  catalog  over.  There  may  be  a  Rifle,  Shotgun,  Repeater,  Pistol 
or  Rifle  Telescope  that  you  may  want  to  have  for  yourself. 

Every  live  and  up-to-date  gun  dealer  in  the  country  carries  the  Stevens  line. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  326.  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  FACTORY  OF  PRECISION. 


THE  JACK  SERIES 
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Best  Books  For  Boys 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


THE  solution  of  the  parents’  problem  of  providing  for  the  growing  boy  reading  at  once  healthy  and 
satisfying  to  his  craving  for  action  and  adventure.  In  the  Jack  Books  the  longing  of  the  normal 
boy  for  Western  stones  is  gratified,  the  interest  is  absorbed  and  the  mind  is  unconsciously  led  to 
phases  of  life  that  are  elevating  and  instructive. 

The  books  are  the  story  of  a  young  New  York  lad,  sent  to  Stillwater  ranch  in  the  Rockies  for  his 
health,  who  becomes  the  companion  of  a  veteran  of  the  frontier.  For  each  of  six  succeeding  years  he  is 
led  through  new  territory  and  experiences,  accumulating  much  of  the  lore  of  plain  and  mountain,  enriched 
with  tales  of  the  old  West. 

Ranch  life,  travel  and  hunting  on  the  lonely  plains,  Indian  camps,  mountain  ™ 
climbing,  trapping  and  canoeing  are  described.  There  is  not  a  dull  page,  and 
the  author  manages  to  put  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  into  his  books.  Jack 
is  a  real  boy,  and  the  books  are  stories  for  live  boys — not  lectures  in  disguise. 

$1.25  per  volume,  postpaid.  $7.50  per  set 


Jack  The  Young  Ranchman 
Jack  Among  The  Indians 
Jack  In  The  Rockies 


Jack  The  Young  Canoeman 
Jack  The  Young  Trapper 
Jack  The  Young  Explorer 
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Big  game 
hunters  can 
outfit  at  the 
right  prices  at 


Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


BIRDS  THAT  STAY. 

All  of  the  robins  do  not  leave  for  the  South 
when  fall  blends  into  winter.  Many  cockrobins 
and  hens  remain  with  us  throughout  the  year. 
They  can  be  found  any  bright  day  in  winter  on 
the  southeast  slopes  of  our  foothills,  in  the 
densest  patches  of  evergreens,  feeding  on  cedar 
berries  and  seeds  of  such  plants  as  protrude 
above  the  snow,  and  they  seem  to  come  out  fat 
and  husky  in  the  spring.  If  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  all  of  these  birds  could  fly  500  miles  south¬ 
ward  on  a  December  night  and  come  back  next 
day,  but  really  it  seems  that  many  of  them  pre¬ 
fer  to  endure  some  cold  and  scarcity  of  food 
rather  than  take  the  flight. 

Robins  have  been  found  roosting  close  to¬ 
gether  on  the  boughs  of  firs,  spruces  and 
balsams  weighted  down  by  four  or  five  inches  of 
snow,  but  the  snow  was  merely  a  warm  blanket 
to  keep  the  wind  off,  and  each  feather  of  the 
birds  was  curled  to  hold  air  warmed  by  the 
bodies  of  the  birds.  They  looked  as  big  as  quail 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  of  nature  that  a  film  of  air  is  the  best  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  and  the  trick  of  curling  the 
feathers  is  represented  by  the  birds  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  housewife  arranges  the  bedcloth¬ 
ing — in  summer  a  light  cotton  sheet;  in  winter 
a  woolen  blanket,  whose  interstices  are  full  of 
air,  or  a  quilt  of  downy  feathers.  The  birds 
knew  this  law  of  physics  before  man  or  woman 
discovered  it.  Hence  the  fact  that  every  bird 
looks  thin  and  sleek  in  warm  weather  and  fat 
as  a  butterball  in  sharp  weather.  The  wild 
fowls,  gulls,  petrels  and  penguins  of  the  North 
are  thickly  covered  with  down  under  their 
feathers  and  have  the  sense  and  power  to  curl 
their  feathers  to  hold  in  a  blanket  of  air.  Their 
feet  seem  to  be  absolutely  immune  from  the 
effects  of  cold,  and  they  sleep  comfortably  on 
snow  or  ice,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  while 
reposing  they  invariably  squat  down  on  their 
feet  and  keep  the  tops  warm  with  the  thick  coat 
of  feathers.  A  hen  on  the  roost  on  a  cold 
winter  night  will  do  the  same  thing,  and  that 
is  the  reason  why  poultry  growers  give  them 
flat  roosts  so  that  their  toes  will  not  freeze. 

The  birds  of  the  desert  are  scantily  feathered 
and  those  which  they  grow  are  apparently  for 
ornamental  purposes  only.  The  migratory 
birds  molt  on  going  South  and  assume  new  and 
brighter  plumage  in  spring  to  make  themselves 
attractive  to  the  sober  colored  females.  The 
bobolink  comes  North  in  May  with  a  gorgeous 
plumage  of  black,  white  and  yellow.  In  a  week 
or  two  his  plainly  garbed  mate  arrives  looking 
like  a  hen  sparrow.  After  mating  and  raising  a 
brood  or  two,  the  male  bobolink  assumes,  by 
molting  or  otherwise,  a  plain  drab  coat,  slightly 
mixed  with  yellow  and  black,  and  then  he  be¬ 
comes  a  reed  bird  in  the  New  England  and 
Middle  States,  a  rice  bird  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  and  a  nuisance  still  further  South, 
wherever  rice  is  grown. 

The  migration  of  birds  is  a  great  puzzle  and 
has  never  been  mapped  or  in  any  way  solved. 
Some  birds  fly  South  in  pairs  or  families. 
Others  go  it  alone,  while  others,  such  as  swal¬ 
lows,  swifts  and  the  blackbirds,  go  southward 
in  flocks  containing  thousands.  Ducks  flock 
and  take  short  flights,  stopping  to  rest  and 
feed  on  the  way,  though  capable  of  faster  speed 
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THE  PATRICIANS 

A  Serial  Novel  by  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The  Atlantic  has  not  published  a  serial  since  1908.  The  editors  have  been  waiting  for  a  story 
which  seemed  to  unite  marked  narrative  interest  with  that  finish  of  workmanship  which  should 
characterize  an  Atlantic  serial.  Such  a  story  is  “The  Patricians,”  a  new  novel  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy  ;  the  story  of  agreeable  people  living  their  lives  among  the  shifting  problems  which 
confront  the  English  aristocracy  of  to-day.  It  is  fundamentally  a  love  story,  and  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  heroines  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  last  chapter  is  read. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SIERRAS 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

John  Muir  left  college  with  little  money  and  less  health,  and  offered  his  services  to  a  ranch¬ 
man.  He  was  engaged  as  a  herder  to  help  drive  some  two  thousand  sheep.  This  journal  is  a 
finished  record  of  this  unforgettable  journey.  Besides  its  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  the  sierras,  the  journal  gives  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  drive,  interspersed  with 
philosophy,  wit,  knowledge,  and  infinite  enthusiasm. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  Jr. 

A  series  of  sympathetic,  fair-minded  studies  of  the  character  of  a  great  American  by  a  writer 
educated  in  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts’  abolitionists.  In  the  preparation  of  these  papers 
Mr.  Bradford  has  exhausted  every  source  of  first-hand  knowledge.  The  Lee  he  draws  is  the  Lee 
of  fact,  not  the  Lee  of  legend. 

A  YEAR  IN  A  GOAL  MINE 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND 

The  author  of  this  narrative,  after  graduating  from  college,  sought  employment  in  a  coal  mine 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  months  of  labor  in  a  community  of  underground  workers  composed 
of  every  nationality,  a  fire  broke-out,  and  against  it  for  three  months  the  men  fought  a  series  of 
tragic  battles  culminating  in  utter  disaster.  The  story  is  told  with  great  dramatic  energy,  and 
the  pictures  of  life  four  hundred  feet  below  the  earth’s  surface  are  strangely  interesting. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FAMILY 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

A  series  casting  a  white  light  upon  many 
domestic  difficulties.  Among  them  will  be 
such  papers  as  “  The  Crooked  Stick,”  “  The 
Problem  of  Priscilla,”  “  The  Stranger  within 
Our  Gates.” 

MAN  AND  BIRD  AND  BEAST 

Few  regular  readers  of  the  Atlantic  have 
forgotten  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin’s  delightful 
paper  on  “  Dogs  and  Men.”  It  is  good  news 
to  announce  other  papers  in  the  same  category  : 

“  Horses  and  Men,”  Henry  C.  Merwin. 

“  My  Dog  Punch,”  Robert  M.  Gay. 

“In  Praise  of  Parrots,”  Franklin  James. 

THE  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  OF 
GREAT  BUSINESS 

This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  American  people. 
The  Atlantic  hopes  to  number  among  its 
earlier  papers  on  this  topic  “  The  Public  and 
the  Railroads,”  E.  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Santa  Fd;”  “Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Peace,”  Myron  T.  Herrick,  capitalist  and 
former  Governor  of  Ohio. 

NEW  ARTICLES 

By  GENERAL  MORRIS  SCHAFF 

Nothing  which  the  Atlantic  has  printed  of 
late  years  has  brought  a  more  human  response 
than  General  Schaff’s  “  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  General  Schaff  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  series  of  historical  papers  for  the 
Atlantic. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1911 


will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  one  published  in  1910,  the  quotations  being  entirely  new.  This 
calendar  is  a  storehouse  of  ideas,  exquisitely  expressed,  and  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is 
best  in  American  literature.  Price  50  cents  postpaid,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  sending  us  $4.00  for  1911. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 

35  CENTS  A  COPY  $4.00  A  YEAR 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  JLOO. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  as  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set  forth 
simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less  effective 
with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HOW.  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  BAG 

The  number  of  distinguished  visitors,  including  Royalty,  bears 
ample  testimony  to  the  advantages  of  the 

Highlands  of  As  a 

British  Delightful 

East  Winter 

Africa  Home 

The  most  fascinating  and  instructive,  playground  in  the  world 
A  veritable  mecca  for  Sportsmen  in  Search  of  Big  Game. 

For  reliable  information  address  Publicity  Department, 
Uganda  Railway,  Dewar  House,  Haymarket,  S.  W. — D.  G. 
LONGWORTH,  London  Representative. 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


FOR  husband  or  father  or  brother  or  son  fond  of  shooting,  fishing,  natural  history, 
camping  or  yachting,  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  be 
a  reminder  52  times  a  year  of  you  and  your  affection.  Anoiher  good  present  is  a 
book  relating  to  some  subject  in  which  the  one  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  be  made  is  speci¬ 
ally  interested.  A  good  book  does  not  wear  out.  It  continues  to  give  pleasure.  The 
FOREST  AND  STREAM'S  list  of  books  contains  most  of  those  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  men  and  women  who  are  fond  of  out-door  life.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

•fl  It  is  well  to  order  your  books  early,  for  the  last  weeks  and  days  before  the  holidays 
are  times  of  great  stress  and  hurry. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Cloth,  630  pages.  With  68 
portraits  of  North  American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks, 
Plans  of  Boats  and  Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the 
text,  and  a  Chart  of  the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage. 
Price,  $3.50. 

MY  SIXTY  YEARS  ON  THE  PLAINS,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  TRADING  AND  INDIAN  FIGHTING. 

By  W.  T.  Hamilton  (“Bill”  Hamilton).  With  8  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Chas.  M.  Russell.  New  York. 
Cloth.  223  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  345  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

The  Book  of  the  B.oone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

TRAIL  AND  CAMP-FIRE. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  353  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  the  outdoor  life  of  Northern 
America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  land, 
though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America,  its  game 
and  its  people. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  490  pages  and  46  full- 
page  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  Club’s  books.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  and  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  from 
his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on  North  American  Big  Game; 
Hunting  in  Alaska;  The  Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain 
Sheep;  Game  Refuges,  and  other  big-game  topics. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  Con¬ 
taining  hints  on  camp  shelter,  all  the  tricks  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evening's  and  dull  outdoor  days, 
“to  swap  lies.” 

SAM  LOVEL’S  CAMPS. 

A  sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

DANVIS  FOLKS. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  OUTING. 

A  sequel  to  “Danvis  Folks.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  HERO  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Portrait 
of  author.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  DANVIS  PIONEER. 

A  story  of  one  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

IN  THE  LOUISIANA  LOWLANDS. 

A  sketch  of  plantation  life,  fishing  and  camping,  just 
after  the  Civil  War;  and  other  tales.  By  Fred  Mather, 
author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,”  “Adirondack 
Fishes,”  and  “Modern  Fishculture  in  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water.”  With  portrait  of  the  author.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.60. 


FOREST  RUNES. 

Poems  by  George  W.  Sears  (“Nessmuk”).  With  arto- 
type  portrait  and  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  ROD  MAKING 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Perry  D.  Frazer.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four  full-page 
illustrations,  sixty  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod  maker,  carrying  him 
from  first  principles  through  all  phases  of  successful  rod 
making.  There  is  no  theorizing  or  speculation.  All 
terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of  rods  and  woods  are 
treated  of. 

MODERN  FISHCULTURE  IN  FRESH  AND 
SALT  WATER. 

By  Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  of  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  Tames 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS. 

A  second  series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With.”  By 
Fred  Mather.  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.50. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STREAM  AND  FOREST. 

By  Frank  Merton  Buckland.  Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper. 
Sumptuously  bound.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

A  charming  collection  of  verse  by  an  author  who  knows 
and  loves  nature  well.  A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for 
fishermen,  closely  simulating  in  form  and  ornamentation 
the  standard  fly-book. 

WOODCRAFT. 

By  Nessmuk.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 

$1.00. 

No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  tllose  who  go  into  the  woods  for  sport  and 
recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and  withal  a 
classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 

JACK,  THE  YOUNG  RANCHMAN; 

Or  a  Boy’s  adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  1.25. 

JACK  IN  THE  ROCKIES; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  with  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  CANOEMAN. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  TRAPPER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 
JACK  THE  YOUNG  EXPLORER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Price,  $1.25. 

MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH. 

Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with  rod  and  gun 
from  childhood  to  manhood';  from  the  killing  of  little 
fishes  and  birds,  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  By  Fred  Mather. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that' prompted  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
to  write  of  his  fishing  companions.  The  chapters  were 
received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  the  beginning  ar.d_  have 
been  of  sustained  interest.  The  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With”  was  among  the  most  popular  series  of  papers 
ever  presented  to  Forest  and  Stream  readers. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOOTING. 

An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  shooting.  By 
Charles  Lancaster.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING. 

By  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty 
specially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of 
well-known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded 
of  one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to 
purchase.  Such  and  such  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Camping  or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent? 
It  is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer 
trip  this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may 
be  located  where  you  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  sporting  goods  houses  where  all 
of  your  wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact, 
even  the  best  of  us  are  often  in  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  where  to 
get  the  thing  we  want  at  the  right 
price.  You  wish  you  had  a  friend  at 
your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow. 
It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except 
your  postage)  to  take  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  They  know  where 
to  buy  and  how.  It  is  their  business 
— and  your  advantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising 
columns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  write  in  to  our  Information  De¬ 
partment.  You  will  receive  a  full  de¬ 
tailed  reply — post  haste — we’re  always 
on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  the  right  information 
on  hOW  to  reach  your  destination  by  the 
quickest  and  surest  routes — what  railroads 
or  steamship  lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAFOLBOM  A.  COMBAV. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  ana  Gulf,”  Mr.  Cameau  has  made  a  ▼•I*- 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle — and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  ana  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experience*  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  itrtions 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  hit  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experience*  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  460  page*.  Paper.  Poatpaid,  UN. 
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than  any  other  winged  creatures.  For  instance, 
a  teal  has  been  ascertained  to  fly  no  miles  an 
hour  by  accurate  calculation.  That  means  that 
a  bluewing  could  take  a  little  flight  down  to  the 
Chesapeake  in  a  little  over  two  hours  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Barnegat  Bay  to  report  how  the  pros¬ 
pects  were  down  there  within  less  than  five 
hours,  or  if  things  didn’t  look  good  along  the 
bay  it  could  coast  down  over  Albemarle  and 
Pamlico  sound,  follow  the  bays  and  look  at 
affairs  on  the  St.  Johns  River  in  Florida  in  one 
winter  night  of  ten  hours  and  be  back  next 
night  to  report  the  situation  to  the  less  rapid 
canvasbacks,  redheads,  scaup  ducks  and  other 
vegetarian  fowls,  leaving  the  sawbills,  shell- 
drakes  and  other  members  of  the  “Fisheater” 
tribe  to  crab  and  shrimp  for  themselves. 

As  birds  leave  us  for  the  South,  others  think 
our  little  spurt  of  winter  weather  is  good 
enough  for  them,  and  the  big  owls,  “buzzard” 
hawks,  bunting  chickadees  and  cardinals,,  come 
to  us  from  Upper  Canada  and  Labrador  as  well 
as  from  the  Atlantic  provinces.  The  native 
birds  we  have  always  with  us,  aside  from  game 
birds,  which  do  not  show  migratory  tendencies. 
The  room  is  known  as  a  migratory  thrush, 
nothing  like  robin  redbreast  of  Great  Britain. 
Undoubtedly  millions  of  robins  migrate  to  the 
South,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  brave  our 
winters  and  hide  in  the  dense  evergreen  foliage. 
Meadow  larks  may  or  may  not  emigrate,  but 
they  seem  to  be  more  plentiful  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  come  about  the  houses  and 
barns  to  be  fed.  So  it  is  a  humane  plan  to  en¬ 
courage  them  by  giving  them  grain  or  screen¬ 
ings  on  a  cleared  spot  when  the  snow  covers 
the  ground.  They  are  among  the  most  useful 
grub  hunters  in  the  land.  The  little  wren  rep¬ 
resents  a  family  that  does  not  like  to  leave 
home.  Wrens  around  farmhouses  hide  in  wood- 
piles,  outbuildings  and  barns,  coming  out  on 
warm  days  in  winter.  They  appreciate  bird¬ 
seed,  millet  and  bread  crusts.  Bluebirds  are  al¬ 
ways  with  us.  Maybe  some  of  them  fly  South, 
but  the  weight  of  opinion  is  against  this  theory. 
Some  bird  lovers  say  that  they  hibernate  in 
hollow  trees  and  other  oozy  places.  Certain 
it  is  that  they  are  out  whistling  on  a  fine  day 
in  February  long  before  the  earliest  crow  black¬ 
bird  would  dare  to  come  scouting  North. 

As  the  weather  grows  colder  the  bluejay 
grows  bolder,  and  they  have  been  known  to  tap 
on  the  kitchen  window  for  a  “handout”  just 
like  any  other  hobo.  Of  course,  the  crow,  you 
quite  well  know,  will  come  and  go,  though  his 
flight  is  slow.  He  is  much  tamer  in  winter 
than  in  summer  and  seems  to  rely  on  human 
sympathy.  A  crow  or  a  dozen  of  his  kind  may 
be  disconsolately  sitting  on  a  floe  of  ice  in 
Newark  Bay  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  an¬ 
other  crow  will  flip  in  and  say:  “What’s  the 
caws  of  you  black  idiots  sitting  here  starving? 
Things  are  doing  down  at  Trenton  on  the  Del¬ 
aware.  a  big  break  up  and  food  galore.  Get  a 
move  on  you,”  and  next  day  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  like  a  million  crows  busy  on  the  ice  cakes 
and  the  banks  down  behind  the  State  House. 
What  they  find  to  eat  is  a  puzzle  to  the  best 
of  us.  Perhaps  next  day  another  scout-crow 
will  come  whooping  in  and  tell  the  bunch  that 
the  northeaster  has  cast  winrows  of  sea  clams 
on  the  beaches  from  Atlantic  City  to  Cape  May, 
and  .you  ought  to  be  there  to  see  them  get  up 
and  get.  Sea  clams!  Umph,  umph!  Did  you 
ever  see  a  hundred  thousand  crows  working  at 
a  hundred  million  little  skimmers?  They  do  it 
methodically.  If  they  cannot  wait  until  the 
clam  dies  and  relaxes  its  muscles,  they  will  pick 
it  up  in  their  claws  and  fly  in  the  air  with  it  to 
the  height  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet.  Then 
the  crow  relaxes  his  grip  and  follows  it  to  the 
beach  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  clam  falls.  May¬ 
be  the  clam  has  fallen  on  a  bunch  of  them  and 
two  or  three  are  broken.  That’s  his  object. 
Professor  Riker  says  that  he  has  observed  this 
again  and  again,  but  the  professor  need  not 
be  given  any  more  credit  than  goes  to  Captain 
Dave  Parker,  of  Forked  River,  who  avers  that 
he  saw  these  black  crows  cracking  skimmer 
clams  as  big  as  hen’s  eggs  against  the  rusty 
iron  bolts  of  a  piece  of  wreckage  from  a  coal 
barge.  Now,  Birdseye,  will  you  be  nice  and 
go  to  sleep?— Newark  Call. 
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Trial  size  of  any 
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SHAVING  LATHER 


MADE  BY 

THREE 

METHODS 

GIVES 

ONE 

RESULT 


MERELY 
A  MATTER 
OF  CHOICE 
WHICH 


YOU 


USE 


Stick,  Powder,  Cream 

Whatever  the  method,  the 
lather  is  the  same — soften¬ 
ing,  soothing,  sanitary. 

Always  best  in  its  lasting 
abundance,  best  in  its  anti¬ 
septic  qualities,  and  best  in  its 
delightfully  skin-refreshing  ef¬ 
fect. 

Do  not  ill-treat  your  face 
and  handicap  your  razor  by 
using  an  inferior  lather. 

Colgate’s  is  the  only  lather 
that  can  be  made  by  three 
methods  with  but  one 
unvarying  quality. 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 

NERVE  FORCE 

Restored  by 

THE  SPECIFIC  PILL. 

Gives  Vital  Strength  and  Energy. 

Price  $1.00  per  box.  by  sealed  mail. 

No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  materia  mediea 
equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.  Weak¬ 
ness.  &c.,  brought  on  by  overwork  and  worry  or  other 
causes.  Adolph  Behre.  M.D..  Prof,  of  Organic  Chem. 

Send  for  free  sealed  pamphlet  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  testimonials  from  PHYSICIANS  AND 
LAYMEN. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO..  Chemists, 

Est.  1858.  No.  909  Beekman  Building,  New  York  City. 


Big  Game 


Union-Castle  Line 

Enable  the  Tourist  to 

Circumnavigate  Africa 

in  Either  Direction 


Via  West  Coast— weekly  sailings  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Southampton  for  Madeira,  Cape  Town. 
Port  Elizabeth.  East  London,  Natal.  Intermediate 
ships  leave  London  and  Southampton  weekly  for  Cape 
Town.  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  calling  fort¬ 
nightly  at  Teneriffe,  Las  Palmas  and  Mosel  Bay,  and 
monthly  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  and  proceeding 
monthly  to  Beira  and  Mauritius. 

Via  East  Coast — Sailings  from  London  every  four 
weeks  (Thursdays)  and  from  Southampton  following 
day  for  Natal,  via  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Marseilles, 
Naples.  Port  Said,  Suez,  Mombasa.  Zanzibar,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Chinde,  Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay. 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  AN  AFRICAN  TOUR 

are  hundred-fold.  The  Victoria  Falls,  that  greatest  of 
all  cataracts,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  420  feet,  may  be 
reached  by  either  West  Coast  or  East  Coast  service  by 
rail  from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London, 
Natal  or  Beira. 

The  Biblical  Ruins  of  Sheba — supposed  to bethe  ruins 
of  Solomon's  tern  pie,  are  only  afew  miles  from  Victoria. 


Perfection  Bird 
Houses  for  the 
Purple  Martin 

Beautify  your  grounds 
and  help  your  bird 
neighbors  by  securing 
one  of  our  Martin 
Houses. 

Nesting  boxes  for 
Wrens,  Bluebirds 
and  Swallows. 

Send  10c.  for  new  1911  cata¬ 
logue  of  bird-houses,  and 
second  supplement  booklet, 
containing  reporls  from  per¬ 
sons  who  put  up  our  Martin 
Houses  in  1910. 

Jacobs  Bird  House  Co. 

404  So.  Washington  St. 

W.ynesburg,  Pa. 


“YOU  CARRY  KEYS” 

Why  Lei  Them  Wear  your  Clothes? 

This  Handsome  Morocco 
Key  Holder,  which  protects 
pocket  from  wear, 

Sent  Postpaid  50c. 

Your  Name  printed 
Free  in  gold  on  out¬ 
side,  if  so  ordered. 

Most  Suitable  Xmas 
Gift. 

LOS  ANGELES  SPECIALTY  CO. 

325  Security  Building,  Dept.  C.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Closed 


Open 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 


[Dec.  io,  1910. 


WM.  MILLS  SON,  21  Park  Place,  New  York. 

(FISHING  TACKLE  EXCLUSIVELY) 

You  profit  by  the  experience  and  get  the  judgment  of  experts 
when  you  deal  with  us. 

Our  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  rods,  reels  and  tackle  are 
unsurpassed. 

Sole  Agents  for  H.  L.  LEONARD  RODS. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &SportingGoods 

TARPON.  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 


GUN  CABINET 

2.50 

Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 
fSend  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  ^2E3^roYate 


To  show  new  customers  what  we  can 
send  in  exchange  for  their  hard  earned 
dollars,  we  are  willing  to  lose  $10,000.00 
by  cutting  the  price  on  our  Pure  Straight 
Whiskey  and  name  the  following  un 
heard-of  figures : 

3  full  gallons  whiskey. .  .$3.75 

4  full  gallons  whiskey . . .  4.95 

1 2  full  quarts  whiskey. . .  4.50 
24  full  pints  whiskey .  4.75 

This  is  regular  old-time  whiskey  and 
distilled  in  the  South,  by  honest  North 
Carolina  people.  We  give  you  over-flow¬ 
ing  measure  and  when  the  whiskey  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  tested,  if  you  don’t  agree  it’, 
worth  $2.50  per  gallon,  keep.  2  quarts  Free 
return  balance  and  we  will  send  bad 
your  money  because  it  belongs  to  you 
Return  thi*  ad  and  mail  your  order  direct  to  Jno. 
L.  Casper,  President  (at  either  place)  or  ad¬ 
dress  your  letter  to  our  firm  named  below  l 


ATLANTIC  COAST  DIST.CO. 

JACKSON  YILLE.FL’A., RICH  MONO. VA 
FT.  SMITH.  ARK  - 


12  QUARTS 

Return  this  ad.  with  $1.25  and  we  will  ship  prepaid, 
12  bottles  “Puro”  Extracts,  sufficient  to  make  in 
your  own  home,  12  full  quarts  of  fine  Rye,  Corn, 
Gin  or  Apple  Brandy.  (Slate  kind  preferred.)  Nj 
distilling — no  boiling — no  trouble — no  apparatus. 
Guaranteed  under  pure  food  and  drugs  act.  Serial 
No.  24513.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented. 
American  Export  Company.  (Southern  Branch.)  Jacksonville.  Fla. 


Suitable  for  Sportsmen's  Xmas 


Luger  Automatic 
Pistols,  $25.00 


Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 

Haenel  Mannlicher  Rifles 

$25.00  to  $50.00 

Mannlicher  Schoenauer  Rifles 
$55.00 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 


H.  TAUSCHER,  alwdwty  New  York 


VlOs  of  all  Ignition 

Troubles  are  caused  by 

\ 

wrong  magneto  lubrication.  Highest  priced  cylinder  oils  are 
not  even  good  enough  for  the  cheapest  magneto.  All  cylinder 
oils  are  mineral  oils.  They  gum,  clog  delicate  action 
points— bearings.  Clogged  bearings  start  9jo  of  all 
ignition  troubles.  Ask  any  maker  of  any  magneto  or 
commutator. 

Use  3  In  One 

a  clear  oil  compound  of  highest  known  quality.  Best 
lubricant  for  delicate  mechanisms,  speedometers, 
commutators,  magnetos.  Won’t  heat  up  even  at  5000 
revolutions  per  minute  !  8  oz.  bottle,  50  cts.,  3  oz., 

25  cts.  Trial  size,  10  cts.  Send  for  free  sample  today. 

3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.  112  New  St.,  N.  Y. 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON'S  GRAPHITE 

of  ferrules,  tangling  of  liras 

and  is  good  for 


free  sample  and  booklet  P-52. 

mSSS’H  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  ' 


N.J. 


The  Salmon  Fisher. 

Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing. .  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  126 
pages.  Price  J1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug.  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Boston 

Garters 


Recognized  the 
Standard, 
and  Worn  the 
World  over 
^  by  Well 
M  Dressed 
If  Men.  (L 


Boston 

Garte 


Fits  smoothly  and  keeps 
up  the  sock  with  neatness 
and  security.  It  is  com¬ 
fortable  because  its 
wearer  doesn’t  feel  it. 

The  Boston  Garter 
keeps  its  strength  and 
excels  in  wear-value 
Fully  guaranteed— 
a  new  pair  free 
if  you  find  an 
imperfedion 
Easy  to  buy, 
because  all 
dealers  have  it. 


Sample  Pair.Cotton,  25c,  Silk.  50c. 

Mailed  on  Receipt  of  Price, 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  makers 

Boston.  TJ.S.A. 


See  that 
Boston 
Garter 
is  stamped  [ 
on  the  clasp. 


Field  Naturalist  and  Collector  Wanted. 


Correspondence  desired  with  man  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  preserving  Birds,  Mammals,  etc.,  to 
work  as  Assistant  to  a  Field  Naturalist  in  Ecuador 
during  winter  and  spring,  1910-11.  A  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
920  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


- - — - ■ 

A  CALABASH  PIPE  and  HUDSON  S 
BAY  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

will  prove  a  convenience  and  pleasure  when  you  are  out 
hunting  or  fishing.  Apply 

Wakem  Qd  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Department  P. 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terms,  $3  a  Year,  10  Cts.  a  Copy,  \ 
Six  Months,  $1.50.  ' 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER 


io,  1910. 
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1  No.  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 
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Copyright,  1910,  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  President, 

Chari.es  B.  Reynolds,  Secretary, 

Louis  Dean  Speir,  Treasurer, 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

—Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  1873. 


THE  HUDSON  RIVER  PARK. 

With  the  returns  in  from  all  but  five  of  the 
counties  of  New  York  State,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  a  safe  majority  in  favor  of  the  project, 
the  people  of  New  York  city  and  vicinity  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  loyalty  and  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Palisades  Park  provision.  But  for 
their  large  majority  of  votes  in  its  favor,  the 
proposition  would  have  been  lost,  and  for 
110  good  reason.  The  up-State  counties  voted 
against  the  proposition.  Just  why  is  not  clear; 
either  their  people  lacked  interest  in  the  project, 
or  they  believed  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
parks  sufficient.  In  this  they  may  have  reasoned 
that  the  vast  throng  of  people  from  New  York 
city  and  its  environs  who  go  annually  to  these 
two  large  parks  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
outdoor  people  of  the  city.  The  vote  in  West¬ 
chester,  New  York,  Kings,  Queens  and  Rich¬ 
mond  tells  a  different  story— a  story  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who  take  in  their  little  week¬ 
end  journeys  quite  as  much  enjoyment  as  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  do  on  annual  vacations. 

To  these  men  and  women  and  children  of  few 
and  brief  vacation  days  the  great  park  that  is 
now  assured  will  be — now  and  forever — a  happy 
hunting  ground  of  unsurpassed  beauty  and  en¬ 
during  charm. 

OF  MANY  MEANINGS. 

The  term  hunting  is  one  which  is  used  in  many 
different  senses  according  to  locality.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  for  example,  it  has  to  do  with  riding  after 
hounds,  in  pursuit  of  the  fox — cross  country 
riding  in  other  words — although  in  old  times  the 
riders  and  their  packs  followed  the  deer.  The 
hunter  is  of  course  unarmed. 

In  the  good  old  days  in  America,  hunting 
meant  still-hunting  or  stalking;  that  is,  approach¬ 
ing  the  game  by  stealth,  the  hunter  pitting  his 
woodcraft  against  the  keen  senses  of  the  large 
wild  game.  Later  it  was  used  in  speaking  of  the 
chase  of  the  buffalo  on  horseback.  Still-hunting 
having  become  a  lost  art  in  the  United  States, 
the  term  has  of  late  years  had  a  broader  appli¬ 
cation,  being  used  first  in  speaking  of  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  large  game  and  later  of  the  killing  of 
any  game,  so  that  to-day  we  hear  of  duck  hunt¬ 
ing,  dove  hunting,  and  in  the  course  of  time  we 
may  hear  of  robin  hunting  or  sparrow  hunting. 

When  a  whole  community  turns  out  to  destroy 
tame  and  long  preserved  deer  in  a  settled  coun¬ 


try,  as  used  to  be  the  case  on  Long  Island,  and 
has  recently  happened  in  Massachusetts,  that  is 
still  called  hunting;  and  so  in  the  old  world, 
when  emperors  visit  preserves  and  have  the  do¬ 
mesticated  wild  animals  driven  by  stands,  from 
which  they  kill  all  they  can,  we  hear  again  of 
hunting. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  with  the 
changed  conditions  which  modify  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  was  originally  used,  the  special 
significance  of  this  word  as  of  other  words  used 
in  a  particular  sense  will  pass  away. 


FIGURES  THAT  DO  NOT  TELL  THE 
WHOLE  TRUTH. 


The  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  killed 
and  injured  during  the  shooting  season,  sent  out 
every  year  by  the  Associated  Press,  is  assumed 
to  be  more  or  less  accurate.  The  statement  for 


the  current  year  is  at  hand,  and  the  figures  show 
that  what  it  calls  hunting  accidents  caused  the 
death  of  113  persons  and  the  more  or  less  seri¬ 
ous  injury  of  eighty-one  others.  Michigan  heads 
the  list  with  twenty-seven  deaths.  New  York  is 
given  second  place,  with  fifteen,  although  in  the 
Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission’s  summary, 
published  in  these  columns  last  week,  of  the  total 
of  sixteen  deaths,  only  three  were  credited  to 
persons  who  fancied  their  victims  were  deer. 
Minnesota  stands  third,  with  fourteen  deaths  and 


twenty-two  injured  while  handling  firearms  or 
actually  hunting.  Colorado,  Kentucky,  Montana, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee, 
Washington,  Texas,  Alaska  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  are  credited  with  a  total  of  twenty-four  per¬ 


sons  killed,  but  none  injured.  The  list  follows: 


Kill’d.  Inj’d. 


Colorado  .  2  0 

Illinois  .  3  5 

Indiana  .  3  2 

Iowa  .  0  1 

Kentucky  .  3  0 

Maine  .  9  20 

Midhigan  .  27  4 

Minnesota  .  9  7 

Montana  .  1  0 

N.  Hampshire..  1  1 

New  York  . 15  10 

North  Dakota...  2  1 


Ohio  .  5  7 

Oklahoma  .  3  0 

Oregon  .  6  0 

Pennsylvania  ..3  0 

'Tennessee  .  1  0 

Washington  ....  1  0 

Wisconsin  .  14  22. 

Texas  .  1  0 

V  ermont  .  1  1 

Alaska  .  2  0 

Brit.  Columbia..  1  0 


While  interesting,  the  figures  are  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  value,  since  they  fail  to  differentiate  between 


common  accidents  with  firearms  which  belong  in 
the  same  category  with  street  and  road  accidents ; 
and  the  shooting  of  human  beings  by  mistake  for 
deer.  The  statistics  are  thus  mis’eading. 


State  Game  Commissioner  Wiieeler,  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  decided  that  a  landowner  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  required  to  take  out  licenses  to  hunt 
game  in  that  State  on  their  own  land.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  persons  residing  elsewhere,  who  return 
to  the  family  home  for  the  shooting,  but  whether^ 
non-resident  owners  of  land  in  the  State  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  interpretation  of  the  law  does  not 
appear  in  the  published  statement.  Commissioner 
Wheeler  has  also  decided  that  non-resident  hun¬ 
ters  may  take  with  them  from  the  State  a  total 
of  fifty  birds,  and  not  fifty  of  each  kind  classed 
as  game  birds. 


FURS  AND  TRAPPING. 

The  constantly  increasing  price  of  furs  brings 
joy  to  the  heart  of  trappers,  of  whom  a  great 
multitude  are  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
Many  a  farmer’s  boy,  and  many  men  who  have 
long  passed  the  boy  stage,  reap  by  trapping  each 
winter,  even  in  thickly  settled  localities,  a  har¬ 
vest  of  dollars  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  de¬ 
spised.  In  New  England  and  the  Middle  West, 
and  still  more  so  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  furs 
may  still  be  taken  in  goodly  quantity  during  the 
season  of  cold,  though  nowhere  are  they  now 
plenty  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a 
man  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  trap  line. 

The  muskrat,  skunk,  raccoon  and  mink  still 
win  their  living  in  the  fields  and  woods  and 
along  the  streams  of  much  of  this  land,  and 
their  pelts,  caught  at  the  right  season  of  the  year 
and  properly  treated,  pay  constantly  better  and 
better  wages  to  the  trapper.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  muskrats  were  worth  from  eight  to  ten 
cents;  now  they  range  in  price  from  eighty  cents 
to  one  dollar.  Skunks  have  increased  in  like 
manner,  and  the  prices  of  mink  have  soared. 

Most  of  these  animals  are  never  seen  by  the 
average  man  or  woman  who  walks  abroad,  but 
in  many  places  they  exist  in  great  numbers.  It 
is  recalled  that  only  a  few  years  ago  when  Prof. 
Clifton  F.  ITodge  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
rearing  game  birds  at  his  home  in  the  large  city 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  trapped — in  protecting 
his  quail  and  ruffed  grouse  from  the  attacks  of 
vermin — no  less  than  seventeen  skunks. 

The  constantly  increasing  scarcity  of  furs  is 
almost  certain  to  result  in  a  continued  rise  in 
price,  and  in  the  ultimate  replacement  of  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  by  those  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  by  fabrics  made  in  imitation  of  fur. 
An  apparent  beginning  of  this  change  is  seen  in 
the  various  names  which  are  given  to  the  skins 
of  familiar  animals  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  dyeing  vat,  and  so  changed  their 
color,  or  have  been  subjected  to  other  manipu¬ 
lation. 

The  high  prices  of  furs  are  certain  to  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers  who  trap  through 
the  winter. 


It  may  be  thought  that  any  man  lucky  enough 
to  bag  six  wild  turkeys  in  one  day  should  be 
content,  but  a  Pennsylvanian  who  did  this  is  not 
happy,  for  a  warden  reminded  him  that  the  day 
was  Sunday  and  the  number  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  law.  One  turkey  per  day,  or  two 
for  the  entire  season,  is  the  limit  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

* 

Thirty-four  hundred  and  twenty-one  per¬ 
sons  were  licensed  to  scour  Baltimore  county, 
Maryland,  on  opening  day.  For  the  privilege 
they  paid  the  little  county  about  four  thousand 
dollars.  What  they  bagged  is  unknown. 


Round  Timber  Line 

Part  I. 

With  Rifle  and  Pack  Train  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies— The  Search  for  Mountain  Sheep 

By  R.  B.  HAMILTON 


THE  sunset  glow  added  to  the  charm  of  the 
picture  as  our  dusty,  rattling  stage  swung 
round  a  turn,  and  the  town  of  LiUooet 
came  into  view.  On  a  high  bench  beside  the 
turbid  Fraser,  and  backed  up  against  the  moun¬ 
tains  which  guard  throughout  so  much  of  its 
long  course  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  little 
town  is  a  welcome  sight  after  a  fifty-mile  ride 
in  a  stage,  even  though  the  road,  winding  its 
way  along  the  valley  from  Lytton,  now  high  up 
against  the  face  of  a  cliff,  now  trestled  across  a 
great  rock  slide,  or  running  along  the  level  top 
of  a  bench,  is  fine ;  and  the  mountain  scenery, 
ever  changing,  with  the  river  in  the  foreground, 
is  magnificent.  A  long  detour  to  the  bridge 
thrown  across  where  the  river  boils  through  a 
narrow  canon  two  miles  above  the  town,  and  we 
pulled  up  before  the  hotel,  welcomed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  human  and  all  of  the  canine  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  village. 

Bill  Manson,  my  guide,  a  quiet  spoken,  keen¬ 
eyed  man  in  buckskin  shirt  ornamented  with 
grizzly  claws,  greeted  me,  and  we  began  un¬ 
packing  and  sorting  my  outfit.  Profiting  by  the 
experience  of  a  good  many  years’  hunting  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  the  outfit  had  been 
boiled  down  to  what  might  be  aptly  termed  the 
residuum,  and  Bill’s  surprise  at  its  lack  of  size 
was  somewhat  amusing.  He  said  later  that  he 
always  had  to  devote  one,  and  frequently  two 
or  more  pack  horses  to  the  personal  outfit,  where¬ 
as  mine  was  no  bigger  than  his  own,  and  the 
two  combined  made  only  a  light  load  for  one 
horse. 

There  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  traveling  with 
a  well  condensed  personal  outfit,  which  yet  con¬ 
tains  every  requirement  for  comfort  which  the 
“two-horse  man”  will  never  know.  Perhaps  it 
is  somewhat  of  a  hobby,  but  anyway  Bill  re¬ 
duced  by  one  the  number  of  pack  horses  and 
we  turned  in. 

The  first  6  o’clock  breakfast  comes  rather 
hard,  though  a  few  days  makes  it  a  matter  of 
habit;  indeed,  a  week  or  so  later  we  marveled 
at  how  easy  it  had  become  to  rise  at  4,  until  we 
discovered  the  camp  timekeeper  to  be  an  hour 
and  a  half  slow.  Plowever,  by  7:30  we  had 


saddled  and  packed  our  horses  and  were  headed 
for  the  mountains. 

Our  way  lay  north  along  the  Fraser  to  the 
mouth  of  Bridge  River,  up  which  boiling,  tumb¬ 
ling  stream,  packed  so  full  of  salmon  that  their 
heads  literally  stuck  out  of  the  water,  we  headed 
our  pack  train.  Bill,  in  the  mountain  uniform 
of  buckskin  shirt,  overalls,  moccasins  and  som¬ 
brero,  led  the  way  on  a  well  built  chestnut 
Dick.  I,  somewhat  dressier  in  riding  breeches 
and  puttees,  followed  close  on  my  big  black 
horse  Senator.  After  us  came  the  five  pack 
horses,  the  reliable  old  bell  horse  Dago  in  the 
lead,  and  the  procession  was  brought  up  by  our 
Indian  cook,  who  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen  of 
Bonaparte  Frank,  and  who  rode  a  dingy  white 
cayuse. 

The  trail  was  a  good  one,  fully  two  feet  wide, 
and  later  on  the  memory  of  it  was  that  of  a 
boulevard,  but  as  we  climbed  higher  and  higher 
above  the  river  it  seemed  that  first  day  as  if  it 
were  only  by  sheer  luck  that  we  escaped  with 
our  lives;  indeed,  the  mountain  trails  of  British 
Columbia  are  terrifying  to  the  uninitiated.  Along 
the  face  of  rock  slides,  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  river,  the  horses  insisting  on  walking  at  the 
very  outside  edge  of  the  trail,  over  timber  tres¬ 
tles  swung  across  the  face  of  otherwise  impass¬ 
able  cliffs.  One  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  trust¬ 
ing  entirely  to  his  horse  just  as  one  must  to 
avoid  the  badger  and  prairie  dog  holes  on  the 
plains  of  the  Southwest;  and  by  easy  transition 
thereafter  the  question  of  a  good  trail,  a  bad 
trail,  or  no  trail  at  all  degenerates  into  a  matter 
of  speed,  and  the  element  of  danger  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Probably  the  actual  danger  is  slight  as  it 
takes  a  lot  to  make  a  mountain-bred  horse  lose 
his  footing,  and  they  rarely  stumble,  but  in  any 
event  “familiarity  breeds  contempt,”  and  in  a 
very  few  days  one  rides  across  the  trailless  face 
of  a  45  degrees  rock  slide  thousands  of  feet  up, 
with  no  thought  of  danger.  Bill  said  in  all  his 
life  in  the  mountains  he  had  seen  only  two 
horses  fall  from  a  train,  and  in  neither  instance 
was  the  horse  or  rider — pack  in  one  case — in¬ 
jured.  There  is  far  more  likelihood  of  a  horse 
toppling  over  backward  when  climbing  a  steep 


place,  or  the  saddle  slipping  over  his  head  while 
descending.  Our  horses  were  all  strong  animals 
in  top-notch  condition,  sure  footed  as  goals  and 
willing  workers,  so  that  we  were  afterward  able 
to  take  our  pack  train  into  places  where  no 
horse  had  ever  before  set  foot. 

Our  two-foot  trail  climbed  steadily  along  the 
face  of  the  mountains  as  we  followed  the  Bridge 
to  its  fork.  There  we  swung  to  the  right  along 
the  North  Fork,  and  crossing  about  two  miles 
above  the  deep  canon  of  the  latter,  climbed  to 
a  little  bench,  heavily  timbered  and  with  a  stream 
roaring  past,  and  there  made  our  first  camp 
at  an  elevation  of  about  2,500  feet — Lillooet  is 
800  feet- — and  about  twenty-five  miles  from  our 
starting  point. 

We  had  not  stopped  for  a  noon  meal.  We 
never  did  except  when  kept  in  camp  by  bad 
weather,  and  in  consequence  we  were  all  quite 
ready  to  eat.  Bill  and  I  unsaddled  and  threw 
off  the  packs,  while  Bonaparte  built  his  fire  and 
demonstrated  how  deliciously  he  could  serve  up 
spring  salmon,  potatoes  and  tea,  which,  with 
bread  and  butter,  bacon  and  porridge  were  to 
constitute  our  menu  until  we  acquired  fresh 
meat.  While  we  were  enjoying  an  after-dinner 
pipe,  a  big  mule  deer,  secure  in  his  distance,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  mountain  across  the  river  and 
stood  watching  our  camp-fire.  A  great  horned 
owl  in  the  timber  behind  raised  his  solemn 
voice,  until,  becoming  sleepy,  we  crawled  into 
our  blankets,  disdaining  a  tent  on  so  fine  a  night 
and. pulled  the  tarpaulins  over  our  heads. 

After  a  5  o’clock  breakfast  Bill  and  Bonaparte 
went  horse  hunting  and  succeeded  in  getting 
them  into  camp  at  6:30.  I  then  took  my  first 
lesson  in  the  art  of  throwing  the  diamond  hitch. 
I  had  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  it  and  could 
throw  a  hitch  which  had  all  the  ear  marks  of 
the  diamond  except  that  it  was  not  tight.  Bill, 
however,  threw  it  in  an  entirely  different  way, 
and  it  seemed  to  draw  tight  almost  of  itself. 
It  is  really  most  interesting  to  watch  a  good 
packer  at  work.  Our  outfit  was  of  the  best,  the 
pack  saddles  were  well  fitted  to  the  horses,  and 
great  care  was  always  taken  to  see  that  the  packs 
were  well  and  evenly  balanced ;  therefore,  we 
had  no  galled  horses  on  our  trip.  The  horses  of 
course  always  objected  more--  or  less  to  being 
cinched  tight,  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  one 
puff  himself  out,  only  to  have  the  cinch  drawn 
tight  when  he  could  hold  his  breath  no  longer. 

The  trail  was  an  Indian  hunting  trail,  unused 
for  many  years,  and  it  led  up  through  heavy 
timber  till  we  left  the  big  red  pines  behind  us; 
jack  pines  taking  their  place.  Still  higher  these 
thin  out  until  at  last  there  is  only  scrubby 
balsam,  small  cone-shaped  spruces  and  the  like. 
Then  even  these  disappear  and  the  mountain 
stands  out  in  its  nakedness,  clothed  only  with 
patches  of  grass  and  low  bushes.  Timber  line 
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we  readied  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
We  passed  patches  of  snow  which  looked  out 
of  place  in  the  hot  sun  and  finally  made  camp 
by  the  side  of  a  little  valley  in  a  small  open 
glade  protected  from  the  cold  breeze  by  clumps 
of  balsam.  A  little  stream,  fed  by  a  glacier 
just  above  us,  trickled  close  by,  and  on  all  sides 
rose  the  high  mountain  peaks  with  patches  of 
snow  and  small  glaciers  in  all  the  depressions. 
Our  climb  had  been  strenuous,  the  trail  bad.  We 
had  encountered  much  brule  and  considerable 
down  timber  and  had  reached  an  altitude  of  6,500 
feet,  but  the  horses  were  all  as  fresh  as  daisies. 

Even  as  we  reached  our  camping  ground  we 
saw  evidence  that  we  were  getting  into  game 
country.  Along  the  side  of  the  opposite  ridge 
stalked  a  big  mule  deer  stag,  stopping  now  and 


then  to  crop  a  mouthful  and  finally  disappearing 
in  the  distant  brush.  While  dinner  was  cooking, 
two  more  mule  deer  appeared  in  almost  the  same 
place,  and  we  spent  some  time  watching  them 
through  our  glasses.  About  5,  Bill  suggested 
that  we  stroll  over  the  ridge  -at  our  back  and 
spy  out  the  country.  It  was  later  borne  in  upon 
me  by  sad  experience  that  Bill’s  idea  of  a 
stroll  coincided  remarkably  with  my  definition  of 
a  stiff  climb,  and  that  when  he  suggested  any¬ 
thing  more  strenuous  than  strolling,,  it  was  time 
to  prepare  for  a  hard  day. 

We  strolled  up  the  ridge  to  our  south  and  saw 
a  wide  valley,  sparsely  grown  with  brush  and 
clotted  with  little  lakes  of  snow.  Sheltering  our¬ 
selves  from  the  cold  wdnd  behind  some  rocks, 
we  got  our  powerful  glasses  into  action  and  dis¬ 
covered  four,  then  two  more  mule  deer.  The 
last  two  looked  like  big  stags  and  we  decided 
to  have  a  try  at  them.  Down  into  the  valley  we 
went  on  the  run,  then  along  the  dry  bed  of  a 
creek  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  a  stiff  breather 
up  the  opposite  side  to  the  bench  on  which  we 


had  seen  them.  The  brush  was  thick  in  patches, 
and  when  we  reached  the  spot  where  our  quarry 
had  been,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Disap¬ 
pointed,  we  searched  one  brush  patch  after  an¬ 
other,  only  to  have  our  stag  finally  see  us  first 
and  get  away.  However,  we  consoled  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  he  was  not  nearly  so  big 
as  he  had  looked  from  a  distance,  and  finding 
no  trace  of  the  others,  we  started  back  for  camp. 
The  stroll  had  developed  into  eight  miles  of  hard 
walking  and  climbing  and  the  bed  roll  looked 
good. 

Another  brilliant  day  greeted  us  as  we  started 
for  the  summit  of  the  big  ridge  to  our  north, 
and  the  climbing  soon  made  one  forget  the  chill 
of  early  dawn.  The  footing  at  the  start  was 
good,  and  we  soon  made  the  top  of  the  ridge, 


along  which  we  worked  our  way  toward  the  high 
peak  to  our  left.  This  whole  mountain  used  to 
be  good  sheep  country,  and  as  it  had  not  been 
hunted  in  several  years,  we  hoped  to  find  a  ram 
there,  although  our  real  hunting  grounds  lay 
much  further  west.  The  chance  was  worth  a 
day’s  work,  however,  so  we  climbed  the  peak, 
called  by  the  Indians  Sulaapteen — Sheep  Moun¬ 
tain — and  finding  nothing  there,  clambered  over 
the  rocks  and  broken  stone  to  the  continu¬ 
ing  ridges  and  peaks  beyond.  The  going  in 
places  was  very  bad,  and  there  were  big  stretches 
of  slide  rock  to  cross.  These  slides  are  nearly 
always  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  walking  across  them  is  a  great  strain  on 
the  ankles  and  very  tiring.  Our  climb  took  us 
up  to  9,500  feet  and  across  patches  of  snow  and 
glaciers.  The  air,  while  thin,  was  exhilarating, 
and  no  uncomfortable  effects  of  ithe  altitude 
were  apparent.  Sheep  sign  we  found  in  abund¬ 
ance,  but  all  were  old,  and  after  five  miles  of 
foot  work  so  rough  that  we  could  not  make 
more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  we  headed  for  home. 


having  seen  no  sheep  nor  game  of  any  kind  ex¬ 
cept  one  lone  goat  on  a  distant  mountain  and  a 
flock  of  ptarmigan  endeavoring  to  escape  from 
an  eagle. 

After  our  day  on  Sulaapteen  we  moved  camp 
about  ten  miles  west  over  several  high  ridges 
and  through  high  passes  to  a  tiny  emerald  green 
lake  200  yards  wide,  lying  in  a  little  basin  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  ridges  and  just  above  the  tim¬ 
ber  line.  To  the  north  loomed  a  high  peak,  on 
the  other  side  of  which,  according  to  Bill,  was  a 
canon  in  which  sheep  might  be  found. 

The  trail  was  to  be  so  called  by  courtesy  only, 
and  we  had  soon  left  all  traces  of  it  behind. 
Many  big  rock  slides  and  steep  hills  were  crossed. 
Down  one  particularly  bad  descent  about  a  mile 
long  we  of  necessity  dismounted  and  led  our 


horses,  plunging  and  stumbling  down,  always 
with  the  unpleasant  sensation  that  one’s  horse 
might  at  any  moment  come  rolling  down  upon 
him.  It  passed  at  times  through  down  timber, 
but  we  were  able  to  get  through  without  much 
axe  work. 

The  big  game,  if  any  was  about,  kept  well  out 
of  sight,  but  we  saw  several  big  yellow-haired 
porcupines,  and  the  hairy  marmots  or  ground¬ 
hogs  oftentimes  sounded  their  queer  loud  whistle. 
Big  blue  grouse,  some  of  which  I  shot  with  my 
.22  pistol,  ptarmigan  and  Clark’s  crows — gray 
birds  with  black  wings  and  tail  splotched  with 
white — also  were  fairly  plentiful. 

We  hunted  the  ridge  behind  us  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  spent  the  following  day  on  the  big 
mountain  and  in  the  canon.  It  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  day’s  work,  though  an  early  morning 
plunge  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  lake  fed  by  a 
glacier  in  plain  view  not  half  a  mile  away  had 
made  me  feel  fit  for  anything.  The  going  was 
not  bad  at  first,  up  over  a  grass-covered  ridge 
and  down  into  the  valley  beyond,  stopping  at 
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every  vantage  point  to  carefully  spy  out  the 
country  with  our  glasses;  so  that  our  progress 
was  slow. 

Up  the  valley  we  went,  toward  its  head,  where 
it  was  closed  by  a  rock  wall  which  formed  a 
sort  of  bridge  between  two  high  peaks.  The 
valley  narrowed  and  its  sides  became  walls  of 
unscalable  rock,  towering  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet  above  us.  Suddenly  we  heard  rocks  fall¬ 
ing,  that  sound  for  which  the  mountain  hunter 
learns  to  continually  listen,  and  with  his  glasses 
Bill  saw  seven  ewes  and  lambs  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing  up  the  rough  mountain  side  far  out  of  range. 

While  looking  for  this  band  I  saw  another  of 
ten  or  twelve  rams.  I  could  only  see  one  at  .a 
time  as  they  passed  in  front  of  a  large  rock  i,oco 
yards  away  and  high  above  us.  After  they  had 
thus  passed  in  review,  they  disappeared  behind 
the  rocks,  although  the  continuous  falling  of 
stones  showed  that  they  were  still  climbing.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  were  to  leeward,  had  both  seen 
and  scented  us  and  we  knew  it  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  try  to  follow  them.  Worse  yet,  this  was 
the  band  of  sheep  we  were  expecting  to  find  in 
the  canon  beyond  the  bridge  wall,  as  we  learned 
when  we  reached  the  top  and  saw  their  tracks 
on  the  glacier  beyond.  The  climb  up  the  bridge 
wall  was  very  difficult,  the  angle  of  the  slope 
being  fully  60  degrees,  and  the  footing  consist¬ 
ing  of  rocks  of  all  sizes,  each  loose  and  ready  to 
roll.  It  was  evidently  the  moraine  of  an  old 
glacier,  and  presented  800  or  1,000  feet  of  the 
worst  climbing  on  the  whole  trip. 

The  tennis  shoes  I  was  wearing  proved  much 
better  for  such  work  than  my  heavy  hobnailed 
boots,  being  light  and  gripping  smooth  rocks 
much  more  securely.  Hobnails  I  found  all  right 
for  everything  except  smooth  rock,  but  on  the 
latter  they  have  a  habit  of  shooting  out  from 
under  one  like  roller  skates.  Bill  wore  two  pairs 
of  buckskin  moccasins,  which  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  dry  weather  footwear  for  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  though  I  have  found  moccasins  very 
comfortable  in  the  forest,  the  sharp  stones  of 
the  mountains  make  them  torture  for  the  literal 
tenderfoot.  Tennis  shoes  have  many  of  their 
advantages,  and  yet  have  soles  stiff  enough  to 
prevent  hurt.  I  had  moccasins  and  shoepacks  in 
my  outfit,  not  knowing  just  what  would  be  best, 
but  I  soon  found  that  the  latter  were  so  slip¬ 
pery  on  grassy  slopes  as  to  be  impossible,  and 
that  I  should  have  brought  two  or  three  pairs 
of  tennis  shoes,  as  their  great  disadvantage  is 
that  a  very  few  days  of  such  work  cuts  them 
all  to  pieces.  The  shoepacks,  however,  were 
handy  and  comfortable  about  camp,  especially  in 
wet  weather,  and  should  certainly  be  included  in 
one’s  outfit. 

At  the  top  of  the  bridge  wall,  which  was 
merely  a  knife  edge,  we  found  ourselves  over¬ 
looking  a  great  glacier  which  sloped  smoothly 
down  at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees  for  half 
a  mile.  At  its  foot  it  ran  out  on  a  series  of 
benches,  walled  in  by  high  cliffs,  and  green  with 
grass ;  ideal  places  for  sheep.  However,  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  through  our  glasses  confirmed  the 
evidence  of  tracks  on  the  glacier  that  the  sheep 
we  had  seen  had  moved  up  from  this  place,  leav¬ 
ing  none  behind.  The  glacier  was  covered  with 
soft  snow,  and  being  apparently  free  from  fis¬ 
sures,  offered  a  temptingly  easy  way  to  descend, 
of  which  we  took  advantage,  sliding  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  ease  in  grateful  comparison  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  ascent. 


On  all  the  benches  we  found  fresh  sheep  signs, 
including  many  beds,  showing  that  it  was  a 
favorite  spot  for  them,  and  that  but  for  an  un¬ 
fortunate  accident  of  some  sort  which  had  driven 
them  up  and  over  the  bridge  wall,  we  would 
have  had  a  chance  at  them.  However,  under  the 
circumstances,  there  was  no  use  hunting  this 
mountain  again  for  some  time. 

Our  next  move  was  into  a  high  notch  or  valley 
eight  miles  further  north  to  a  spot  beside  a  tur¬ 
bulent  glacial  creek  just  above  timber  line  at  an 
altitude  of  about  7,500  feet.  On  our  way  we 
crossed  a  pass  at  about  9,000  feet  with  a  bad 
descent  and  no  trail,  but  our  horses  managed  it 
all  right,  and  no  horses  had  ever  been  there  be¬ 
fore.  This,  however,  became  a  common  thing, 
as  nearly  all  our  later  wanderings  were  in  places 
never  trod  by  the  foot  of  horses  and  rarely  by 
that  of  a  white  man. 

To  the  north  rose  a  high  peak  with  ridges  radi¬ 
ating  from  it,  between  two  of  which  our  camp 
lay,  and  our  next  hunt  was  over  and  around  this 
mountain.  Bill  had  promised  a  hard  day,  and 
his  promise  did  not  fail  of  fulfillment.  We  as¬ 
cended  the  little  valley,  and  after  a  stiff  climb 
of  1,500  feet  rise,  found  ourselves  on  a  knife 
edge  with  a  magnificent  glacier  stretching  from 
our  feet  as  far  as  we  could  see,  filling  the  whole 
vailey,  till  in  the  far  distance  a  rock  wall  arose 
and  the  valley  turned  to  the  left.  On  our  way 
up  we  had  seen  one  lonesome  ewe  watching  us 
from  the  sky  line,  and  were  full  of  hopes  of 
finding  rams.  We  stopped  on  the  summit  of  the 
divide  to  watch  a  fioclc  of  ptarmigan,  beautiful 
in  the  brown  and  whits  of  their  fall  plumage, 
and  then  made  our  way  cautiously  „down  the 
glacier.  We  slid  and  walked  down  for  some¬ 
thing  over  a  mile,  sounding  our  way  with  our 
sticks  and  jumping  some  small  crevasses,  but  at 
length  these  became  so  numerous  and  so  wide 
that  we  took  to  the  rocks  at  the  side  where  the 
glacier  butted  up  against  the  almost  sheer  wall 
of  the  valley.  A  nasty  bit  of  rock  work,  over 
rocks  slippery  with  ice,  finally  brought  us  to  bet¬ 
ter  footing,  and  we  reached  the  moraine  beyond 
the  turn.  This  mass  of  rocks  filled  the  valley 
where  we  stood,  and  gradually  narrowing,  sloped 
down  several  miles  till  it  finally  was  hidden  by 
the  growth  of  brush.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
valley'  the  talus  rose  500  feet  at  an  angle  of 
about  60  degrees  and  the  sheer  cliffs  towered  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  above.  On  the  north  a 
narrow  bench  rose  above  the  creek  and  extended 
to  a  high  grassy  ridge.  In  the  distance  and  many 
hundreds  of  feet  below  where  we  stood  sparse 
wind-bent  clumps  of  hardy  balsam  showed  the 
timber  line,  and  far  beyond  that  the  valley  seemed 
suddenly  to  drop  away  and  the  snow-clad  tops 
of  many  mountains  showed  white  against  the 
blue  sky. 

As  we  stood  admiring  the  magnificent  view, 
the  one  thing  lacking  to  make  it  perfect  ap¬ 
peared.  Far  below  11s,  by  the  side  of  the  little 
glacial  stream,  a  big  mule-deer  stag  wandered 
into  view,  feeding  leisurely  on  the  grassy  spots. 
Watching  him  through  our  glasses  we  finally  saw 
him  lie  down  behind  a  rock,  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  our  stalk.  Taking  advantage  of  the  ample 
cover  offered  by  the  big  rocks  and  avoiding  the 
least  noise,  which  was  much  more  difficult,  we 
gradualE  reduced  the  distance  until  finally  we 
saw  his  horns  projecting  above  a  rock  200  yards 
away.  We  had  reached  the  last  available  cover, 
and  did  not  dare  attempt  a  nearer  approach,  so 


I  made  ready  and  Bill  threw  down  a  big  stone, 
the  noise  of  which  brought  the  stag  to  his  feet. 
As  he  rose  facing  us  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
my  .33  soft  point  bullet  ranged  down  through 
his  back,  breaking  his  spine.  As  he  staggered 
round  broadside  I  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
We  hurried  down  and  found,  as  Bill  had  said 
from  the  first,  that  he  was  an  unusually  fine 
specimen,  with  fourteen  points  and  twenty-six 
inch  spread.  Bill  declared  it  was  the  best  head 
taken  in  the  Lillooet  district  in  ten  years,  and 
Bonaparte  later  broke  through  his  Indian  sto¬ 
lidity  to  ejaculate  over  and  over  again  “Skookum 
mowitch,  skookum  mowitch,”  meaning  “big 
deer.”  The  horns  were  still  in  the  velvet,  but 
hard  and  fully  grown.  As  it  was  my  first  mule 
deer,  I  was  much  interested  in  examining  him. 
He  had  the  long  mule  ears  and  black  tipped  tail 
so  characteristic  of  his  species  and  weighed,  as 
nearly  as  we  could  estimate,  350  pounds. 

After  skinning  him  and  removing  the  head  and 
entrails,  we  cached  the  meat  under  some  big 
rocks,  with  the  icy  stream  trickling  beneath  the 
stones  on  which  it  was  laid,  a  natural  refrigera¬ 
tor,  and  carried  the  head  and  skin  down  to  the 
first  tree  where  we  hung  them  up,  purposing  to 
move  our  camp  into  this  valley  the  following 
day.  We  took  one  tenderloin  with  us,  tied  on 
Bill's  back  by  the  fringe  strings  of  his  buckskin 
shirt.  Then  we  started  for  camp. 

It  would  be  hard  to  paint  the  details  of  that 
return  in  colors  vivid  enough  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  work  cut  out  for  us  the  next  five  hours.  Up 
the  precipitous  cliff,  forming  the  south  wall  of 
the  valley,  we  struggled,  utilizing  little  stretches 
of  goat  trails  when  we  could,  across  this  ridge, 
down  into  canons  and  up  the  other  sides,  and 
finally,  when  we  were  nearing  camp,  a  climb  of 
a  thousand  feet  of  bad  rock  work  to  get  above 
a  cliff  whose  face  we  could  not  cross.  The  foot¬ 
ing  all  the  way  was  bad ;  broken  stone,  shale, 
lava,  gravel,  all  in  turn  and  none  at  a  less  angle 
than  45  degrees.  While  climbing  up  one  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  place  we  saw  a  young  ram  near  the 
sky  line  about  a  mile  above  us,  but  the  wind  in 
his  favor.  Further  on  we  saw  a  band  of  six 
ewes. 


A  Whale  Bombardment. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Dec.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
.Stream:  It  is  a  new  feature  in  the  experience 
of  the  men  of  the  Navy  to  figure  as  sportsmen, 
but  this  was  their  experience  a  few  days  ago 
while  the  cruiser  fleet  was  anchored  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Tia  Juana  River,  Mexico. 

A  shoal  of  whales  appeared  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  from  San  Diego  their  phosphorescent 
spoutings  looked  like  a  display  of  electric  foun¬ 
tains  as  they  glistened  in  the  darkness.  Quick  as 
a  flash  the  marksmen  turned  their  Hotchkiss 
4-4’s,  mounted  within  the  eight-inch  rifles,  upon 
the  sportive  visitors,  anad  pelted  them  with  bul¬ 
lets  until  the  sea  was  in  a  seething  turmoil.  Con¬ 
trary  to  expectations,  the  whales  stayed  with  the 
leaden  hail,  appearing  to  relish  the  tickling  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  tiny  pellets. 

The  Hotchkiss  bullets  would  tear  a  man  right 
open,  but  to  the  whales  there  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  delicious  scratching  effect.  Every  time 
a  gun  crew  “rang  a  bullseye,”  cheers  sounded 
forth  from  the  ships,  and  the  gunner,  forbidden 
to  notch  the  Navy  guns,  would  cut  a  notch  in  a 
target  stick  which  was  quickly  adapted  to  the 
emergency.  J.  E.  Garbutt. 


Osborn’s  “Age  of  Mammals.” 

One  of  the  most  notable  books  on  evolution 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin’s  “Origin  of 
Species,”  was  recently  published  by  the  Mac¬ 
Millan  Company  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Fair- 
field  Osborn,  President  of  the  New  York  Zoo¬ 
logical  Society;  President  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History;  Professor  of  Zo¬ 
ology  in  Columbia  University;  Vertebrate  Palae¬ 
ontologist  in  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  and  Curator  of  Vertebrate  Palaeontology 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  book  is  entitled  “The  Age  of  Mammals,” 
in  North  America  and  Eurasia,  and  is  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  special  research,  as  well  in  the 
ever  growing  literature  on  the  subject  as  in  field 
work. 

Professor  Osborn  has  himself  visited  all  the 
so-called  bone  quarries  of  North  America,  and 
many  of  those  abroad,  including  the  remarkable 
deposits  of  the  Fayum  in  Egypt.  Few  persons, 
other  than  specialists  in  palaeontology,  have  any 
conception  of  the  enormous  array  of  facts  that 
has  been  unearthed  in  recent  years,  and  even  the 
specialists  will  be  surprised  to  see  to  what  extent 
recent  discoveries  have  filled  in  gaps  which  have 
been  heretofore  considered  beyond  the  reach  of 
possible  attainment. 

When  one  considers  the  vast  array  of  literature 
on  even  limited  fields  of  recent  history,  such  as 
the  Renaissance  or  the  Napoleonic  Period,  it  is 
startling  to  consider  how  relatively  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  except  by  students  of  science, 
to  the  vast  period  which  preceded  human  history. 
Those  who  read  Professor  Osborn's  remarkable 
book  will  realize  that  the  subject  covers  millions 
of  years,  and  closes  long  before  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history.  Man  has  so  long  considered 
himself  as  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  has  so 
reluctantly  admitted  his  relationship  with  the  rest 
of  animated  creation,  that  it  is  a  shock  to  the 
popular  mind  to  realize  the  vastness  of  the  time 
that  elapsed  before  man  came  into  his  own.  The 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  appreciation  of 
those  aeons  of  time  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  modern 
questions — social,  racial  and  even  religious. 

The  vision  of  some  of  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  is  even  yet  obscured  by  the  lingering- 
cobwebs  of  the  myths  they  absorbed  in  their 
youth.  The  Adamic  theory — the  origin  of  man¬ 
kind  from  a  single  pair  or  line — must  now  give 
way  to  a  polygenetic  derivation,  and  the  theory 
of  the  origin  of  mankind  in  an  Asiatic  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  his  westward  migration  into  Europe 
in  successive  Waves,  must  be  now  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  development  of 
existing  races  in  their  present  habitats. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  and  persistent  errors 
in  popular  anthropology  are : 

First — The  fundamental  error  in  identifying 
nationality  with  race,  shown  for  example  in  the 
use  of  the  expression  “Latin  Race,”  and 

Second — The  even  more  subtle  misconception 
shown  in  the  identification  of  race  with  language, 
as  for  example  the  curious  grouping  of  some  of 
the  most  widely  separated  races  in  Europe  under 
the  term  “Celtic  Race.” 


Physical  anthropology  goes  far  deeper  and  is 
concerned  with  the  elemental  man  only.  It  con¬ 
siders  nationality  and  language  as  mere  by-pro¬ 
ducts  of  man’s  environment,  and  as  of  little  more 
importance  than  the  clothes  he  wears. 

The  explanation  of  the  wide  prevalence  of 
these  errors  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  given  anthropology  attention  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
man  as  the  center  of  the  creation,  and  they  are 
also  insensibly  infected  with  the  historic  miscon- 
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ceptions,  which,  though  absolutely  obsolete,  Still 
permeate  popular  literature.  In  Professor  Os¬ 
born’s  book  the  student  has,  for  practically  the 
first  time,  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
study  of  man  from  the  reverse  direction. 

To  begin  with  the  history  of  mammals;  to 
show  the  laws  that  have  governed  their  evolu¬ 
tion,  radiation,  migration  and  extinction ;  to  show 
how  wasteful  nature  has  4)een,  not  merely  with 
individuals,  but  with  whole  types  and  groups ; 
to  show  how  one  great  group  of  mammals  has 
replaced  another,  tending,  however,  in  the  main 
toward  a  higher  development  of  the  brain,  is  ab¬ 
solutely  fundamental  to  a  knowledge  of  anthro¬ 
pology. 


While  the  closing  chapters  alone  of  Professor 
Osborn’s  book  deal  with  man,  so-called  “fossil 
man” — the  fossil  man  that  Cuvier  predicted 
would  never  be  found — the  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  animals  which  preceded 
him.  In  reading  over  the  vast  mass  of  material 
in  the  book,  one  comes  to  a  true  realization  of 
the  relative  unimportance  of  man  as  an  animal, 
and  wonders  how  such  a  puny  being  could  have 
survived  in  a  world  of  huge  and  savage  forms. 
The  story  of  how  he  triumphed  over  the  mam¬ 
moth,  the  cave  bear,  the  cave  lion  and  the  giant 
dogs ;  of  how  he  held  his  own  during  the  terrible 
stress  of  the  glacial  period,  is  a  story  still  to  be 
written,  but  it  is  foreshadowed  in  these  pages. 

Professor  Osborn,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
“Age  of  Mammals”  gives  first  a  brief  resume 
of  the  history  of  palaeontology,  and  explains 
clearly  the  theory  of  dentition,  and  of  foot  form, 
and  shows  the  relation  of  each  to  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  animal.  He  gives  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  classification  of  mammals,  living  and  ex¬ 
tinct,  arranged  to  set  forth  relationship — the  true 
purpose  of  any  systematic  grouping  of  animals. 
The  Linnean  classification  was  based  on  the  idea 
of  a  distinct  creation  for  each  separate  form,  and 
while  we  have  still  retained,  to  some  extent,  his 
grouping,  the  ideal  classification  is  now  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  express,  in  terms  of  species,  genera 
or  families,  or  sub-divisions  of  these  groups,  the 
relative  relationship  of  different  types,  so  far  as 
arrangement  can  show  such  intricacies  of  de¬ 
scent. 

The  main  purpose  and  function  of  the  “Age 
of  Mammals,”  however,  is  set  forth  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  chapters  dealing  with  the  correlation  of  the 
Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits  in  Eurasia  and 
in  North  America.  While  many  of  these  corre¬ 
lations  will  be  subject  to  revision,  probably  by 
the  author  himself,  nevertheless,  in  their  essen¬ 
tial  points  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  main 
features  of  the  book  will  stand.  In  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  time  duration  of  the  different  geo¬ 
logical  periods,  Professor  Osborn  gives  the  evi¬ 
dence  without  hazarding  any  strong  opinions  of 
his  own,  but  two  features  appear  very  clearly — 
that  as  our  knowledge  advances,  the  horizon  of 
the  past  recedes,  and  that  the  cry  is  continuously 
for  more  time,  ever  more  time,  to  adequately 
explain  the  phenomena  of  evolution. 

The  question  as  to  which  horizon  in  the  Old 
World  corresponds  in  time  with  a  similar  hori¬ 
zon  in  Western  North  America  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  origin  of  the  different  groups  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Priority  in  time  is  an  indication  of  the 
area  from  which  the  particular  group  radiated, 
and  Professor  Osborn  is  the  first  one  to  seri¬ 
ously  attempt,  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  the  en¬ 
tire  Csenozoic  period,  a  comprehensive  correla¬ 
tion.  As  a  consequence  of  his  work  along  these 
lines,  we  can  now  tell  with  approximate  cer¬ 
tainty  the  area  in  which  certain  great  groups  of 
extinct  and  living  mammals  originated.  It  was 
Professor  Osborn  who,  for  example,  first  pointed 
out  that  we  must  look  to  Africa  as  the  center 
from  which  the  proboscidians  radiated,  although 
some  of  the  mammoths  ultimately  wandered  as 
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far  as  the  extremity  of  South  America,  passing 
en  route  through  Asia,  Bering  Straits,  Alaska 
and  Western  North  America.  As  a  return  con¬ 
tribution  South  America  furnished  to  Africa — 
along  the  same  route  in  a  reverse  direction — its 
porcupines.  The  place  of  origin  of  the  different 
groups  is  a  particularly  fascinating  branch  of  the 
philosophy  of  palaeontology,  and  Professor  Os¬ 
born’s  great  work  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
many  disputed  points. 

The  Secondary,  or  Mesozoic  period,  was  for¬ 
merly  supposed  to  be  an  “Age  of  Reptiles”  only, 
but  now  we  know  that  mammals — for  the  most 
part  small  forms — existed  throughout  its  entire 
duration,  thus  multiplying  the  period  of  known 
mammalian  life  on  earth  by  three  or  four.  This 
is  equally  true  of  man,  and  the  Quaternary,  or 
'Age  of  Man,”  was  so  named,  because  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  embrace  the  period  during  which  man 
existed.  We  now  know,  however,  that  he  existed 
in  the  preceding  Pliocene,  and  the  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Eoliths  take  man,  or  rather  a  man¬ 
like  ape,  back  into  the  Oligocene,  a  duration  of 
time  which  requires  our  computing  his  life  on 
earth  by  many  hundred  thousands  of  years. 

In  short,  the  introductory  chapter  in  the  “Age 
of  Mammals”  is  a  condensed  zoology  in  itself 
and  could  stand  alone  as  a  text  book.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters  deal  with  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Caenozoic  period,  aand  after  a  brief  mention 
of  Mesozoic  mammals,  happily  denominated  by 
the  author  Meseutheria,  the  author  takes  up  the 
archaic  mammals,  found  in  the  Basal  Eocene  in 
Europe  and  in  North  America. 

This  group  includes  the  Amblypods,  Condy- 
larths  and  Creodonts,  and  is  apparently  not  an¬ 
cestral  to  the  later  and  more  highly  developed 
faunae,  but  instead  is  in  many  respects  parallel. 
Some  of  the  more  vigorous  members  of  this 
early  fauna,  like  the  Creodonts,  lived  on  far 
into  the  succeeding  periods. 

This  primitive  group  was  succeeded  by  later 
faunas  directly  ancestral  to  the  modern  types 
which  first  appear  in  the  Lower  Eocene. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  pages  devoted  to 
the  rhinoceroses,  horses  and  elephants,  and  the 
book  contains  certain  absolutely  new  material, 
new  even  to  those  who  are  well  informed  on  the 
subject.  Most  striking  is  the  migration  here  first 
widely  announced  of  African  antelopes  into 
America,  and  the  discovery  in  Western  North 
America  of  hippotragine  and  tragelaphine  ante¬ 
lopes.  The  occurrence  of  these  animals  in 
America  is  a  startling  and  dramatic  fact,  and 
shows  that  we  must  be  prepared  for  all  manner 
of  revolutionary  discoveries  in  the  future,  and 
that  in  dealing  with  science  we  must  constantly 
be  prepared  to  readjust  our  theories  to  fit  new 
facts. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  discuss  at  length  Professor  Osborn’s 
book,  but  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  point  out 
some  of  the  more  striking  details  noticeable  in 
glancing  through  it.  The  “Age  of  Mammals”  is 
essentially  a  book  of  reference,  but  it  is  also  a 
complete  compendium  of  mammalian  palaeon¬ 
tology,  richly  illustrated  by  charts,  photographs 
and  restorations  of  extinct  types.  In  short,  it  is 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  growing  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  American  science. 

Madison  Grant. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


Pablo  Buffalo  Herd’s  Beginning. 

The  continued  interest  felt  by  all  hunters  in 
the  Pablo  herd  of  buffalo  in  Western  Montana, 
revived  some  years  ago  by  the  sale  of  this  herd 
to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  recently  by 
the  reported  intention  to  hunt  down  the  outlaw 
bulls  of  the  herd,  makes  anything  about  them 
peculiarly  worth  printing.  In  1902  Forest  and 
Stream  gave  the  history  of  the  beginnings  of 
this  herd,  which  had  been  known  in  a  vague  way 
to  old-timers  out  in  Montana  for  a  long  time. 
It  also  described  its  condition  in  that  year.  The 
late  Charles  Aubrey  was  trading  in  Montana  at 
the  time  the  calves  were  captured  which  formed 
the  basis  of  this  herd,  and  from  him  their  history 
was  learned. 

Since  then  Charles  Aubrey,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  West  went  back  to  the  early  6o’s,  has 
passed  over  the  Great  Divide.  His  mind  was 
stored  with  memories  of  the  happenings  of  the 
early  West  and  especial’y  of  early  Montana,  and 
Forest  and  Stream  counts  itself  fortunate  to 
have  been  able  to  secure  from  him  for  its  read¬ 
ers  a  number  of  these  reminiscences. 

His  account  of  the  capture  of  the  first  calves 
taken  over  to  the  Flathead  Valley  is  as  follows: 


In  the  year  1877  I  was  located  on  the  Marias 
River  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade. 

A  few  miles  above  me,  at  Willow  Rounds,  Col. 
Culbertson,  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  had 
a  winter  trading  post;  below  me  a  wandering- 
trader  was  located. 

This  part  of  the  river  was  a  favorite  winter 
hunting  ground  for  the  Blackfeet.  There  was 
good  grass  and  a  variety  of  weeds  for  buffalo 
horses.  The  river  bottom  was  well  timbered, 
which  furnished  plenty  of  fuel  and  shelter.  The 
high,  level  prairie  to  the  north  was  a  favorite 
winter  range  of  the  buffalo.  The  Marias  was 
the  main  watering  ground  for  all  game  between 
it  and  Milk  River,  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward. 

Close  by,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
some  three  miles  below  me,  was  the  great  medi¬ 
cine  rock  of  the  Blackfeet.  All  war  parties  paid 
tribute  to  it  as  they  passed.  They  placed  articles 
of  value  upon  it,  and  painted  it,  praying  that  they 
might  be  successful  in  war.  The  mothers  of 
families  here  made  offerings  of  valuables,  with 
prayers  to  this  medicine  rock  for  the  recovery 
of  their  children  in  case  of  sickness,  or  asked 
that  the  unborn  child  might  be  a  man.  Here,  in 
the  spring  after  the  winter’s  hunt  was  over,  was 
the  general  point  of  gathering;  here  passed  the 
summer  route  of  travel.  At  that  time  the  soldier 
lodge  was  held,  and  laws  and  rules  laid  down 
for  governing  the  summer’s  hunt,  for  friendly 
visits,  and  for  war  also ;  to  protect  their  range 
and  country  from  invasion  by  other  tribes.  Here 
they  journeyed  on  their  way  to  the  summer  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  in  the  Cypress  Hill  far  to  the  north. 
The  historian  of  the  future,  when  writing  of  the 
Blackfeet,  with  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  will  find 
interesting  material  in  this  country. 

There  were  three  trading  posts  in  this  favor¬ 
ably  located  country.  I  was  called  by  the  In¬ 
dians  The  Man  in  the  Middle,  for  the  reason 
that  I  was  between  the  other  two.  My  post  was 
called  Ft.  Custer.  All  foreign  Indians  gave  me 
the  preference  in  trade,  for  the  reason  I  gave  them 
the  same  tail  and  trade  I  gave  my  own  people. 


Among  the  Indians  who  traded  with  me  that 
winter  were  the  Sarcees  and  Stonies,  from  the 
far  north;  the  Blackfeet  proper,  the  Kootenais 
and  Klamaths,  from  toward  the  Coast;  the 
Nez  Perces,  Gros  Ventres,  Assinaboines,  Pend 
d’Oreilles  and  one  family  of  Crows.  All  tribes 
were  in  sympathy  with  each  other,  through  the 
effects  of  the  Nez  Percez  war.  This  was  what 
brought  these  strange  trade  conditions  about.  I 
sold  one  Klamath  twelve  dozen  buffalo  tongues 
at  $4  per  dozen,  as  well  as  a  number  of  fine 
robes.  In  his  country  there  were  no  buffalo. 

Among  the  Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  who  made 
up  the  hunting  party  from  across  the  mountains 
was--  an  ambitious,  bright,  middle-aged  man — of 
the  warrior  class,  but  not  a  chief — whose  Chris¬ 
tian  name  was  Sam.  He  was  known  to  the 
Blackfeet  as  Short  Coyote.  He  was  a  typical 
Pend  d’Oreille,  with  the  economical  turn  of 
those  Indians  as  gathered  from  their  early  Chris¬ 
tian  instructors,  Fathers  De  Smet  and  Ravalli. 
I  often  met  Sam  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  he 
indicated  more  than  ordinary  friendship  for  me, 
caused  "perhaps  by  my  fairness  in  trade.  My  in¬ 
terpreter  for  the  Blackfeet  was  a  three-quarter 
blood  Blackfoot,  Baptiste  Champaigne.  His 
father  was  the  noted  Michel  Champaigne,  trader 
and  interpreter  for  the  American  Fur  Company. 

Baptiste’s  wife  was  a  sister  of  Yellow  Wolf, 
a  Blackfoot  warrior,  still  living  here.  She  had 
a  niece  whose  name  was  Mi-sum-mi-mo-na, 
who,  being  rather  a  comely  girl,  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sam.  The  Pend  d’Oreille  Sam 
made  propositions  to  her  kinsfolk,  Yellow  Wolf, 
Champaigne  and  his  wife  that  he  be  permitted 
to  marry  Mi-sum-mi-mo-na,  and  offered  for  her 
sixteen  head  of  good  horses.  The  offer  being- 
very  tempting,  she  became  his  wife.  A  short 
time  afterward  Baptiste  gave  me  the  story  of 
the  affair.  I  told  him  very  frankly  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake.  He  asked  my  reasons.  I  said 
to  him:  “You  are  a  strong  Catholic  and  your 
church  does  not  permit  polygamous  marriages.” 

By  the  rules  and  laws  regulating-  marriage 
among  the  Pend  d’Oreilles,  Sam  was  punishable 
by  both  fine  and  flogging.  This  punishment  is 
carried  out  by  the  soldier  band  of  the  Pend 
d’Oreilles.  Baptiste  was  worried  over  my  view 
of  the  marriage.  Sam’s  Pend  d'Oreille  wife  was 
very  much  opposed  to  his  second  marriage,  and 
appealed  to  me  to  talk  with  him  and  tell  him 
that  he  must  not  go  crazy,  that  the  Pend 
d'Oreilles  were  taught  to  have  but  one  wife, 
while  the  Blackfeet  could  have  any  number  they 
could  buy  and  support. 

In  course  of  time  Sam's  first  wife  made  so 
many  objections,  and  so  continually  quarreled 
with  him  over  his  second  marriage  that  there 
was  no  peace  in  the  family.  By  early  spring 
(1878)  feeling  had  risen  to  such  a  condition  that 
Sam  shot  and  wounded  his  first  wife.  It  was  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  shoulder.  She  was  still  as¬ 
serting  the  rights  of  Christian  marriage.  She 
showed  great  love  and  affection  for  Sam,  which 
he  did  not  appreciate  or  reciprocate.  Conditions 
were  such  that  the  Blackfoot  wife,  though  fond 
of  excitement  and  war,  could  not  endure  the 
continual  strife,  and  found  life  in  Sam’s  lodge 
unbearable. 

To  Baptiste  affairs  now  assumed  a  serious 
turn,  as  he  feared  for  the  life  of  his  niece. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  Sam,  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  some  time,  called  on  me.  I  found 
( Continued  on  page  955.) 


Wildfowling  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 

Waterford  was  reached  in  the  gray  dawn,  and 
a  four  hours’  run  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
brought  me  within  twelve  Irish  miles  of  my  des¬ 
tination.  This  last  lap  of  the  journey  was  covered 
in  a  trap  sent  to  meet  me  by  my  considerate  host. 

The  evening  was  spent  making  preparation 
for  the  morrow — guns  and  ammunition  got  ready 
and  boatmen  engaged — for  we  were  to  spend  a 
long  day  on  a  large  lough  close  by  in  pursuit  of 
duck  and  snipe  on  its  islands,  and  among  the 
bogs  along  its  shores.  Accordingly  at  4:15  next 
morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  feverish  buzzing 
of  an  overwrought  alarm  clock,  and  I  crept  down 
the  staircase  which  creaked  its  loudest  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning,  and  made  my  way  to  the 
kitchen,  where  a  roaring  fire,  banked  up  over 
night,  and  a  hearty  breakfast  soon  made  us 
cheerful.  With  the  aid  of  a  sleepy  henchman 
we  conveyed  our  gear  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  to  the  lough,  where  the  striking  of  a  match 
kindling  a  pipe  told  us  that  our  boatmen  were 
faithful  to  their  appointment. 

Having  stowed  the  cargo,  we  started  on  a 
three-mile  pull  against  a  fresh  northerly  wind, 
our  destination  being  an  island  on  which  to  in¬ 
tercept  the  early  morning  flight  of  duck.  This 
island  was  about  half  an  acre  in  extent  and- 
wooded  in  the  center.  Several  pigeons  blustered 
out  of  the  trees  as  we  landed  and  one  fell  to  a 
nice  overhead  shot. 

Rough  stone  saugees,  or  ‘‘batteries,”  as  they 
are  expressively  termed  locally,  were  built  for  us 
on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  and  in  these 
we  made  ourselves  as  snug  "as  possible,  for  it 
was  still  too  dark  to  see  any  birds.  Suddenly 
loud,  alarmed  quackings  came  from  the  darkness 
ahead  of  my  stand.  A  bird  must  have  dropped 
into  the  water  unobserved,  and  winding  my  to¬ 
bacco,  was  now  retiring. 

Unfortunately  the  north  wind,  which  would 
have  favored  us,  had  now  practically  died  down 
entirely,  and  all  the  ducks,  which  should  have 
come  into  the  shelter  of  the  island  after  their 
long  flight  from  tidal  waters,  remained  out  in 
the  open  v'ater  preening  themselves.  As  it  grew 
lighter  I  could  see  under  the  brightening  dawn 
several  batches,  and  these  kept  us  occupied  for 
some  time.  We  soon  realized,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  dropping  of  .the  wind,  the  flight 
was  going  to  be  a  failure.  Just  as  this  convic¬ 
tion  was  forced  upon  me,  three  black  objects 
growing  ever  bigger  caught  my  eye.  They  were 
coming  straight  for  the  island  and  I  flattened 
myself  down  behind  my  saugar.  Would  they 
pass  over  A.  or  over  me?  With  a  selfish  delight 
I  saw’  they  w'ere  favoring  me.  Straight  over  me 
they  came;  an  easy  chance  of  a  right  and  left. 
But  crouching  behind  limited  cover  on  a  cold 
November  morning  is  not  conducive  to  good 
shooting,  and  only  one  of  them,  a  mallard,  fell 
to  my  left  barrel. 

We  waited  in  our  hides  a  little  longer,  for 
there  were  plenty  of  ducks  about,  but  all  passed 
on  either  side  of  the  island  or  else  pitched  in 
the  open  water.  If  the  morning  had  only  been 


rough,  they  would  almost  all  have  passed  with¬ 
in  range.  A  fire  w'as  now  started  by  the  boat¬ 
men,  and  a  pot  of  hot  soup  proved  very  accept¬ 
able  after  our  cold  wait.  The  boatmen  revived 
our  spirits  by  a  tale  of  a  “great”  bog  on  the 
mainland  some  two  miles  aw'ay  and  about  a  mile 


THE  SMILE  THAT  WON’T  COME  OFF. 

in’and.  They  said  that  this  bog  “was  paved  writh 
snipe,  but  you’d  go  up  to  your  neck  in  it.” 

We  pulled  to  the  mainland,  and  after  some 
time  found  the  bog  hidden  away  in  a  hollow  of 
the  hills.  It  looked  uncommonly  good  spread 
out  below  us,  but  was  only  about  two  acres  in 
extent.  We  were  soon  on  the  ground  to  find 
that  the  boatman’s  remarks  about  the  number 
of  snipe  and  the  nature  of  the  bog’s  bottom  w’ere 
fairly  correct.  Snipe  there  were  in  plen'y,  but 
very  wild,  most  of  them  getting  up  in  wij'is.  A. 
drew  first  blood  by  killing  a  single  snipe  which 
rose  close  to  him,  and  at  the  report  another 
dashed  away  from  almost  under  my  feet  to  be 


saluted  and  to  pass  on.  We  had  some  pretty 
shooting  w’hile  walking  that  bog  and  bagged 
three  couple  off  it — not  many,  considering  the 
noise  we  made,  but  as  snipe  were  wild  and  most 
of  our  time  was  taken  up  in  jumping  from  tus¬ 
sock  to  tussock  over  unknown  depths  of  quaking 
bog  holes,  it  was  little  wonder  that  our  shooting 
was  not  so  deadly  as  it  might  have  been.  A 
dozen  tame  ducks,  aroused  from  their  usual 
apathy  by  our  fusillade,  took  wing  from  the 
bog  where  they  had  been  feeding  and  circled 
temptingly  over  our  heads  much  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  boatmen,  who  was  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  bog,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  domestic  origin  of  these  birds,  was  gesticu¬ 
lating  wildly  to  us  to  shoot. 

After  returning  to  the  boat  a  long  strip  of 
weeds  along  the  edge  of  the  lough  was  then 
tried,  A.  walking  along  the  shore,  I  pulling  a'ong 
the  outer  edge  of  the  reed  bed  in  the  boat.  I 
saw  A.  fire  and  drop  a  snipe — a  fine  long  shot 
with  the  right  barrel — and  hit  a  teal  very  hard 
with  the  left,  but  though  the  latter  fell  into  the 
reeds,  we  never  gathered  him.  The  reports  put 
up  a  nice  spring  of  teal  and  several  tufted  ducks, 
but  all  kept  wide  of  us.  A  single  duck  of  some 
kind  then  sprang  from  the  reeds  in  front  of  A., 
who  dropped  it  neatly.  From  the  boat  I  took  it 
to  be  a  widgeon,  but  it  proved  a  pintail — a  rare 
duck  in  those  parts.  Several  more  snipe  off  the 
islands  and  foreshore  were  added  to  the  bag 
before  lunch,  which  was  eaten  under  the  lee  of 
some  big  rocks  at  the  estuary  of  a  small  river. 
We  had  time  to  look  around  us  while  at  lunch 
and  take  in  the  glorious  view.  The  lough  and 
sky  were  almost  a  Mediterranean  blue ;  an  old 
Irish  castle  on  an  island  was  silhouetted  against 
the  sun-way  on  the  water ;  beyond  were  the 
brown  reed  beds  of  bogs  and  meadow  flats,  while 
above  them  rose  th'e  unchanging  purple  hills  with 
here  and  there  a  white-washed  cottage  on  their 
sides,  so  typical  of  the  country. 

After  lunch  we  turned  homeward,  shooting 
round  islands,  swamps  and  reed  beds,  picking 
up  snipe  gradually  and  regularly.  This  sort  of 
snipe  shooting  is  especially  fascinating,  and  also 
instructive,  for  nearly  all  the  birds  fly  out  over 
the  water,  so  the  pattern  can  be  easily  seen,  and 
mistakes  in  shooting  perhaps  too  low  and  too 
far  behind  corrected.  A  pigeon  which  flew  high 
over  the  boat  was  knocked  down  by  A.,  the 
velocity  with  which  it  struck  the  water  com¬ 
pletely  laying  bare  its  breast  bone.  A  wily  green 
plover,  which,  as  the  boatman  said,  “misjudged 
the  distance  by  mistake,”  paid  the  penalty,  and 
finally  a  pochard  was  bagged.  These  handsome 
ducks  come  over  in  large  flocks  every  winter, 
but  are  not  often  shot.  In  hard  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  they  leave  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  and 
gather  elsewhere,  and  a  rush  of  pochards  over 
one's  head  in  the  early  morning  or  at  dusk  is  a 
thing  to  dream  about.  A.  tells  me  he  has 
watched  mallard,  teal,  widgeon  and  pochards  in 
separate  flocks  beating  up  against  a  northerly 
gale  on  a  January  morning,  and  the  pochards 
always  overhaul  all  other  ducks  and  pass  them 
without  apparent  effort. 
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We  did  not  reach  the  boat  house  until  seven 
that  evening,  having  been  on  the  water  over 
fourteen  hours.  The  bag  on  being  spread  out 
looked  small,  and  ought  to  have  been  heavier. 
Eight  couple  of  snipe,  however,  were  shot  on 
free  ground,  open  to  all  who  care  to  try  their 
luck,  and  I  always  think  the  great  charm  in  a 
day  like  this  is  the  possibility  of  making  a  real 
good  bag,  for  snipe  are  always  to  be  seen  and 
generally  a  variety  of  other  fowl  besides. 

W.  R.  Gilbert. 


A  Trip  for  Profit. 

Personnel  :  Hunkey  Dory,  a  musical  fisher¬ 
man  ;  Bill  Ackley,  a  hunter  and  trapper;  Fred 
Ackley,  Bill’s  brother. 

Scene :  The  Whitefish  River,  Michigan. 

Time :  About  1880,  when  the  trout  were  plenty. 

Hunkey,  Bill  and  Fred  start  with  a  team  for 
Trout  Lake,  the  head  of  the  Whitefish  River, 
about  thirty-six  miles  by  road,  to  make  a  stake 
out  of  trout.  On  the  way  they  shoot  a  deer  and 
hang  it  up  to  be  taken  home  on  the  return  trip. 

At  the  lake  they  camp  in  the  log  shanty  and 
Bill  goes  out  to  set  the  bear  trap,  and  Hunkey 
and  Fred  go  down  the  lake  to  catch  trout.  Bill 
soon  joins  them.  They  catch  a  lot  of  trout  and 
put  them  in  a  large  live  rack  made  of  lath.  At 
night  they  sleep  in  the  shanty,  expecting  to  start 
home  in  the  morning.  They  play  cards,  listen 
to  Hunkey’s  mouth  organ  and  rejoice  over  their 
luck  in  having  the  deer  and  about  175  pounds  of 
fine  trout. 

In  the  morning  Bill  sends  Hunkey  Dory  down 
the  lake  in  the  boat  to  tow  the  fish  rack  up  to 
the  shanty  to  have  the  trout  dressed  ready  to 
go  home,  and  goes  to  take  up  the  bear  trap,  Fred 
being  left  to  feed  the  team,  help  clean  the  trout 
and  get  ready  to  start  home. 

Bill  finds  a  bear  in  the  trap,  and  after  killing 
him  shouts  unavailingly  for  help  to  get  him 
down  to  the  shanty.  He  finally  gets  the  bear 
ready  and  has  to  go  to  the  shanty,  shouting  for 
help  occasionally.  On  his  arrival  he  finds  Flunkey 
and  Fred  playing  cards,  when  he  supposed  they 
were  cleaning  the  trout.  He  gets  them  out  and 
they  get  the  bear  and  put  it  in  the  wagon,  and 
Bill  asks  for  the  fish.  Flunkey  says  that  in  tow¬ 
ing  the  live  rack  over  the  shallow  part  of  the 
lake  the  bottom  lath  came  off,  and  when  he  got 
to  the  shanty  he  had  only  an  empty  rack.  They 
console  themselves  that  they  have  the  bear  and 
the  deer,  and  start  Hunkey  down  the  road  with 
the  team  and  bear.  Bill  and  Fred  go  down  the 
river  in  the  boat.  The  day  proves  warm  and 
Hunkey  falls  asleep  on  the  wagon.  When  he 
wakes  up  he  has  passed  and  is  far  beyond  the 
deer,  so  he  goes  on  without  it,  as  it  is  getting 
late  and  gets  the  bear  to  town,  which  they  sell 
to  Al.  Moore,  an  old  hunter  friend,  for  twenty 
dollars.  Al.  ships  him  to  a  commission  merchant 
in  Chicago,  who  sells  him  and  remits  Al.  thirty 
dollars.  The  bear  is  sold  to  a  restaurant  keeper, 
and  on  being  used  is  found  to  be  tainted,  the 
hot  ride  in  the  wagon  having  started  the  taint. 
The  restaurant  keeper  sues  and  recovers,  and 
Al.  has  to  refund  the  thirty  dollars,  which  he 
collects  of  the  party  who  went  on  a  hunting  and 
fishing  trip  for  profit.  W.  H.  H. 


All  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  now  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adu 


A  Deer  Hunt. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C.,  Dec.  3. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  My  hoped  for  hunt  in  the  great 
Smoky  Mountains  did  not  materialize,  but  I  am 
just  back  from  a  hunt  in  the  Gloucester  Moun¬ 
tains  in  Transylvania  county.  Through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  a  friend  I  received  a  permit  to  hunt  up 
there  and  took  the  train  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
23d  ult.,  reaching  Cherryfield  Station  in  time  for 
supper.  1  spent  the  night  with  the  leading  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  neighborhood,  who  kindly  told  me 
who  I  could  get  to  drive  me  to  my  destination 
near  Balsam  Grove  postoffice,  and  on  Thursday 
morning  left  Cherryfield  for  Balsam  Grove.  I 
took  with  me  my  shotgun  and  my  .25-20  rifle. 

The  ranger,  whom  I  have  known  well  for  years 
past,  and  at  whose  house  I  was  to  stay,  was  on 
his  rounds,  so  I  walked  out  to  meet  hijn  and  re¬ 
turned  in  time  for  supper,  after  which  we  talked 
over  plans  for  the  morrow.  The  day  had  been 
cloudy,  but  it  cleared  off  till  late  in  the  night,  when 
the  wind  rose  and  it  blew  as  I  have  seldom  felt 
or  heard  it.  With  the  wind  fell  a  little  rain,  for 
which  I  was  grateful,  as  it  was  very  dry.  We 
had  in  this  country  ice  this  year  before  white 
frost,  something  no.  one  here  ever  saw  before, 
and  it  dried  the  leaves  on  the  trees  before  they 
could  color.  Fire  under  such  conditions' would 
have  been  fearful.  The  high  wind  and  shower 
brought  most  of  the  leaves  down,  and  by  early 
morning  it  was  clear,  but  still  windy. 

We  left  the  house  after  an  early  breakfast, 
Jesse  McCall,  the  ranger,  with  his  .32  rifle  and 
I  with  my  .25-20.  Let  me  say  right  here  some¬ 
thing  of  my  rifle  sights.  I  had  removed  those 
that  were  on  the  rifle  when  I  bought  it,  and  put 
in  their  place  an  ivory  hunter’s  front  sight,  and 
a  folding  rear  sight.  This  folding  rear  sight 
is  very  simple.  One  a  deep  notch,  or  turning 
this  down,  a  perfectly  straight  top  sight  without 
any  notch,  but  with  a  bit  of  ivory,  triangular  in 
shape,  one  point  almost  flush  with  the  flat  top 
of  the  sight.  With  this  one  can  shoot  almost  as 
fast,  if  not  quite  so,  as  with  a  shotgun. 

We  began  the  gradual  climb  toward  Pilot 
Mountain,  going  carefully  with  a  sharp  lookout 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  ridges  especially,  as  we 
felt  sure  the  deer  would  be  if  possible  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  wind. 

We  had  not  been  out  over  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  when  I  saw  the  ranger,  who  was  a  little 
distance  in  advance  of  me,  stop  suddenly,  and  at 
once  I  saw  the  cause.  A  large  buck  was  stand¬ 
ing  watching  its  about  sixty  yards  away.  My 
rifle  was  up  and  I  fired  and  the  deer  down  be¬ 
fore  the  rafiger  thought  I  could  be  “on  to  it.” 
But  he  did  not  stay  down.  Wheeling  about  he 
went  down  the  mountain  in  a  zig-zag  run  that 
plainly  told  the  result.  The  ranger  tried  a  shot, 
but  missed,  and  I  simply  watched  him  as  he  went 
over  a  little  ridge. 

We  walked  over  to  the  spot  he  stood  on  to 
look  for  blood,  but  I  told  McCall  there  would 
be  none,  because  of  the  buck’s  position  when  I 
fired.  A  half  turn  as  he  looked  at  us,  so  that 
when  he  straightened  out  to  his  natural  position, 
the  little  hole  made  by  a  .25-20  was  at  once 
closed.  It  proved  so. 

We  followed  and  he  had  fallen  a  little  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  where  shot.  Mc¬ 
Call  saw  him  moving  his  head  back  and  forth 
and  shot  at  it,  the  ball  barely  scratching  the  side 
of  his  head. 


This  brought  him  up,  and  away  he  started 
down  the  mountain  again.  This  time  I  fired 
twice,  and  each  time  gave  a  vital  shot.  He  went 
aboht  forty  yards  and  came  down  for  keeps.  I 
had  a  strong  but  small  rope,  and  with  it  we  tied 
securely  the  legs  together  high  up,  and  then  the 
horns — and  they  were  large  ones — to  the  fore¬ 
legs.  McCall  then  found  a  strong  stiff  locust 
pole.  Running  this  pole  between  the  legs  of  the 
deer  and  putting  one  end  on  a  high  log,  he 
came  and  helped  me  to  raise  the  other  end  on 
to  my  shoulder,  which  I  first  reinforced  with 
many  folds  of  my  woolen  sweater.  My  shoulder 
feels  sore  yet,  although  we  made  three  “totes”  to 
carry  him  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  then  untied 
the  rope  and  snaked  him  down  to  the  edge  of 
an  old  field  and  then  McCall  went  home  for 
horse  and  wagon.  Then  I  got  two  stout  fence 
rails  from  a  pile  not  far  away. 

The  wagon  was  driven  below  the  deer,  the 
rails  put  against  him  and  on  to  the  wagon,  and 
we  rolled  him  up  and  in.  McCall  placed  his 
weight  at  close  about  300  pounds.  This  buck 
had  five  well  developed  spikes  to  each  horn  and 
a  couple  of  little  “bumps”  near  the  base. 

One  of  the  spikes  nearest  the  head  had  been 
broken  off,  I  suppose  in  a  fight  with  another,  as 
the  rut  was  on.  We  found  that  the  first  shot 
fired  was  a  fatal  one,  and  had  we  left  him  alone 
half  an  hour,  no  further  shot  would  have  been 
required.  This  deer  was  rolling  in  fat.  In  open¬ 
ing  him  quite  a  quantity  of  whole  Spanish  oak 
acorns,  with  the  hulls  on  them  just  as  they  fell 
from  the  trees,  dropped  out,  a  thing  I  never  saw 
before,  and  McCa’l  tells  me  he  never  did,  and 
he  is  an  old  deer  hunter. 

The  deer  open  season  closes  Dec.  15  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  have  another  chance  at 
them.  But  the  memory  of  this  little  hunt  will 
remain  with  me.  That  old  buck  made  its  im¬ 
pression  when  I  was  under  one  end  of  that  locust 
pole.  Ernest  L.  Ewbank.- 


Many  Cripples. 

A  sample  of  the  ammunition  which  is  being 
used  in  hunting  the  deer  reached  the  commission 
recently,  says  the  Boston  Transcript  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  deer  season  in  that  State.  Its 
external  appearance  is  similar  'to  the  ordinary 
cartridge  for  a  shotgun,  but  in  the  end  there  is 
a  large  piece  of  lead  which  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  practically  transforms  the  shotgun  into 
a  rifle.  The  only  distinction  is  that  it  will  not 
carry  so  straight,  and  is  therefore  ready  more 
dangerous  than  the  rifle  which  is  prohibited  by 
law. 

The  criticism  of  the  new  law  has  taken  the 
form  of  an  attack  on  the  shotgun,  which  is  the 
only  weapon  which  may  be  used  legally  in  shoot¬ 
ing  deer  during  the  six  days  of  the  open  season. 
It  was  claimed  by  game  wardens  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  that  several  ,  deer  had  been 
painfully  wounded  by  the  hunters  with  shotguns 
without  being  killed.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
common  talk  that  it  vras  lucky  for  many  a  hun¬ 
ter  that  rifles  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  thronged  the 
five  counties  where  the  open  season  was  on.  If 
rifles  had  been  in  use  instead  of  the  shorter 
ranged  shotgun,  it  is  probable  that  several  per¬ 
sons  would  have  been  severely  wounded  if  not 
killed,  so  numerous  were  the  hunters. 
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A  Lesson  in  Woodcraft. 

There  is  a  code  of  principles,  gleaned  from 
experience,  peculiar  to  every  walk  in  life.  Every 
man  to  his  own  bent;  the  sailor  for  the  sea,  the 
plowman  for  the  field,  and  the  woodsman  for 
the  woods.  Each  knows  his  own  circumstances 
and  surroundings  best.  As  opportunity  offers, 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  sophistry  of  the 
walk  in  which  your  preference  lies. 

Neither  sea  nor  sky  presents  more  varying 
moods  than  do  the  woods.  He  who  plans  to  be 
abroad  in  them  much  of  the  time  throughout  the 
year  must  be  prepared  to  meet  wide  extremes 
and  diverse  conditions. 

When  Caesar,  the  great  general  of  early  days, 
set  out  against  the  Germans,  and  ordered  them 
to  depart  from  Gaul,  their  leader,  Ariovistus,  re¬ 
plied  to  his  challenge  to  retire  by  inquiring  if  he 
knew  that  he  was  marching  against  a  body  of 
men  who  had  not  slept  under  a  roof  for  four¬ 
teen  years.  Woodsmanship  was  their  chief  claim 
to  valor,  and  anyone  familiar  with  the  character 
of  the  Germans  to-day  -well  knows-  that  their 
ancestry  could  not  have  been  'inferior. 

Look,  too,  at  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  of  a 
more  recent  age ;  woodsmen  through  and  through, 
before  whose  immortal  challenge,  “In  the  name 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,”  Ticonderoga  fell  without  a  single  gun¬ 
shot.  Surely,  woodcraft  engenders  courage, 
hardihood  and  daring. 

The  sailor,  with  nothing  but  the  boundless  sea 
about  him  and  the  stars  above,  is  called  upon  to 
shape  his  course  with  a  self-reliance  and  absence 
of  fear  which  is  admirable,  but  what  of  the  man 
who,  with  rifle  and  pack,  sets  out  into  the  woods 
alone,  entirely  cut  off  from  any  dependence  upon 
his  fellow  man,  the  mosses  on  the  trees  his  com¬ 
pass,  and  the  skyline  his  only  chart?  It  is  up¬ 
lifting  and  inspiring  to  come  in  contact  with,  or 
even  to  contemplate  the  lives  of,  such  men;  or 
to  live  for  a  time  under  some  of  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  combined  to  make  them  what 
they  were. 

The  woodsman  was  a  type  of  our  early  na¬ 
tional  life  which  should  be  preserved  and  re¬ 
membered.  Just  as  the  early  Pilgrims  are  now 
immortal,  so  the  woodsmen  of  America  should 
be  also. 

It  makes  for  manhood  and  character  to  know 
how  to  build  one’s  house  in  a  single  day,  and  to 
set  the  foibles  and  refinements  of  luxury  and 
ease  at  defiance  and  live  simply  close  to  nature 
as  our  primitive  ancestors  must  have  done.  It 
is  a  homecoming,  indeed,  a  return  to  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  such  as  we  have  never  known  before. 

How  to  be  at  home  in  the  woods  is  an  art 
worth  knowing,  and  they  who  really  understand 
it  are  every  day  growing  fewer  and  fewer.  It 
is  fast  becoming  a  lost  art,  but  there  always  will 
be  a  few  who  keep  its  hearth  fires  burning. 

Some  persons,  if  by  mishap  they  fall  into  the 
water,  immediately  drown,  while  others,  who 
know  how  to  swim  and  are  more  at  home  in  this 
treacherous  element,  are  able  to  keep  themselves 
afloat  till  succor  is  at  hand.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  in  the  woods.  Some  upon  being  lost  in 
the  wilderness  perish  of  hunger  and  sheer  alarm, 
while  others,  more  familiar  with  woodland  ways 
and  the  characteristics  of  plants  and  herbs,  may 
keep  body  and  soul  together  until  rescued,  or 
until  they  make  their  way  to  safety  unassisted. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  watched  an  Indian,  at 


home  in  the  woods  as  he  always  is,  replenish  his 
larder  when  game  and  provisions  utterly  failed 
him,  has  learned  a  lesson  not  soon  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  may  have  been  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
with  everything  frozen  and  snow  bound,  yet  on 
the  bank  of  a  creek  perhaps  he  cut  through  the 
thick  ice,  and  with  bared  arm  tore  from  the  bed 
beneath  succulent  roots  which  could  be  rendered 
edible  by  boiling.  Or  he  gathered  nuts,  mayhap, 
from  beneath  the  snow,  or  from  a  squirrel’s  nest 
discovered  by  chance  and  prepared  them  for 
food  by  boiling  and  baking. 

The  biographer  of  Daniel  Webster  relates  that 
when  he  was  a  young  man  at  college  his  father 
wrote  requesting  him  to  call  upon  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  boyhood,  who  was  living  in 
a  retired  section  not  very  far  from  the  college. 
Webster  did  so,  and  remained  so  late  that  his 
host  was  under  the  necessity  of  inviting  him  to 
remain  to  supper,  though  he  appeared  to  do  so 
with  much  reluctance.  In  relating  the  incident 
in  his  letters  to  his  father,  the  young  student 
details  that  at  length  he  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  hesitancy.  The  family  were  reduced  to  ex¬ 
treme  want  at  the  time,  and  the  evening  meal 
consisted  of  nothing  but  edible  herbs  and  greens 
gathered  in  the  woods  about  and  boiled.  But  he 
describes  the  dish  as  quite  palatable.  And  well 
he  might,  for  it  was  evidently  gathered  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  thorough  woodsman,  one  who  well 
understood  how  to  make  good  use  of  the  sub¬ 
stitutes  nature  provides  in  seasons  when  provis¬ 
ions  are  scant. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  woodcraft  con¬ 
sist  in  the  art  of  being  able  to  make  oneself 
comfortable  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  supplying 
one’s  immediate  wants  with  the  materials  at 
hand.  He  who  understands  this  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  comfort  and  good  cheer  in  the  woods. 
Let  storms  rage  and  winds  roar,  he  has  fuel  and 
shelter  always  at  hand;  he  laughs  at -the  war¬ 
fare  of  the  elements,  and  the  moaning  of  the 
gale  in  the  evergreens  is  sweet  music  in  his  ears. 

Does  the  snow  sift  down  through  the  treetops, 
burying  all  beneath  its  soft  mantle  of  white? 
With  joy  he  welcomes  its  coming,  since  it  buf 
reveals  to  him  on  its  spotless  page  the  secrets  of 
the  wilderness  about  him,  directing  him  where 
to  look  for  game,  fur  and  venison.  He  who 
learns  woodcraft  learns  to  live  by  those  princi¬ 
ples  which  served  the  race  for  centuries  before 
the  refinements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
known  or  thought  of.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
impart  some  of  the  simple,  sincere  living  of  the 
woods  into  the  feverish  and  extravagant  living 
of  the  present?  Surely,  some  knowledge  of 
woodcraft,  even  though  small,  would  be  a  good 
and  wholesome  thing  for  every  man  to-day. 

Rupe  Barmby. 


A  Silver  Fox? 

A  press  dispatch  announces  the  capture  near 
Temple,  Me.,  on  the  last  days  of  November  of 
a  silver  fox.  The  account  is  as  follows: 

Charles  Huntington  has  received  $800  for  the 
skin  of  a  silver  gray  fox  that  he  caught  in  one 
of  his  traps  recently.  The  skin  was  far  more 
valuable  that!  the  average  run  of  silver  grays, 
though  even  these  are  extremely  rare.  After 
Mr.  Huntington  notified  the  fur  buyers,  and  one 
offered  $600,  Huntington  was  suspicious  that  it 
might  be  worth  more,  so  he  hesitated  about  ac¬ 
cepting.  The  offer  was  raised  to  $700  and  finally 
to  $800. 


Wildfowl  Raising — Preserves. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  3. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  That  the  propagation  of  wild  game, 
especially  ducks  and  geese,  is  to  become  a  large 
industry  in  this  country  ere  the  lapse  of  many 
more  years  is  as  inevitable  as  death  or  taxes. 
The  experiment  has  been  made  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  and  found  thoroughly  practical.  Wildfowl 
farms  and  game  preserves  and  sanctuaries  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  especially  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

At  Erickson  Falls  a  rancher  by  the  name  of 
Walford  is  having  the  most  flattering  success 
rearing  mallards  and  spoonbills,  and  at  Fuller¬ 
ton,  or  near  that  town,  on  the  Middle  Loup,  are 
several  incipient  ducking  farms. 

Of  course  in  starting  an  industry  of  this  kind 
it  is  first  necessary  to  get  your  ducks  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  this  Walford  did  by  gather¬ 
ing  up  crippled  birds  where  he  could  find  them. 
At  many  places  along  the  Loup  live  mallards 
are  used  for  decoys,  as  are  wild  geese,  most  of 
which  were  birds  that  had  been  wing-tipped, 
picked  up  and  carefully  nurtured  until  the  wound 
had  healed,  by  the  gunners  who  shot  them. 

Many  birds  are  secured  every  season  in  this 
manner,  and  after  having  one  wing  clipped  they 
are  turned  loose  with  tame  ducks.  Sometimes 
they  wander  away,  but  generally  take  most  kind¬ 
ly  to  their  new  environment  and  mingle  natu¬ 
rally  with  their  domestic  kindred. 

When  the  laying  season  approaches  the  tame 
drakes  are  cooped  up  by  themselves,  and  the 
next  broods  are  one-half  wild  blood.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  wild  drakes  are  permitted  to  run 
with  the  half  wild  ducks  only  and  the  wild  blood 
increases.  This  is  the  system  practiced  by  Wal¬ 
ford,  and  he  has  many  fine  specimens  now  in 
which  but  meagre  traces  of  the  domestic  blood  is 
discernible,  but  they  are  full  of  their  wild  ways, 
keen  alertness  and  agile  movement.  They  are 
great  layers  and  most  successful  brooders. 

They  are  fond  of  feeding  in  the  early  hours 
of  morning  and  late  hours  of  the  evening,  and 
spend  much  of  the  open  daytime  in  the  rice  and 
reeds  of  the  lake  on  which  they  have  been  reared. 

There  is  a  much  more  extensive  duck  farm 
than  this  Nebraska  one  at  Marine,  Ill.,  where  the 
industry  is  carried  on  most  extensively.  They 
have  a  large  number  of  immense  incubators  and 
artificially  heated  brooding  houses,  and  the  birds 
begin  to  lay  much  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the 
wild  free  ones  do.  Later  on  they  are  released 
into  runs,  whose  borders  are  thick  with  lettuce, 
watercress,  pepper  grass  and  wild  parsnip,  of 
which  these  semi-domestic  birds  are  ravenously 
fond.  These  runs  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
being  supplied  with  cold,  fresh  water  by  h)'diau- 
lic  pumping  machines  daily.  The  birds  are  a 
great  improvement  over  the  domestic  species,  are 
larger,  more  agile  and  healthful.  They  are  also 
much  superior  on  the  table,  being  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  the  pure  wild  bird.  They  are  also 
greater  layers  and  better  qualified  to  bring  forth 
a  brood  and  take  care  of  it. 

Fifty  ducks  mated  with  ten  drakes  during  the 
laying  season  produce  from  S’500  7>5°°  e§Ss> 

with  a  wonderfully  high  percentage  of  fertility; 
even  more  so,  it  is  said,  than  in  their  native 
wilds.  Having  been  battling  with  the  elements 
and  countless  more  destructive  enemies,  fighting 
constantly  for  a  brief  existence,  they  seem  to 
thrive  astonishingly  under  this  restraint.  The 
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young  are  ready  for  the  market  six  weeks  after 
leaving  the  shell,  when  they  will  tip  the  scales  at 
from  two  to  three  pounds,  so  rapid  is  their  growth. 

While  the  industry  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the 
growing  and  ever  increasing  constriction  of  our 
open  seasons,  and  the  undoubted  decrease  in  the 
wild  stock,  makes  it  certain  to  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  game  preserving  cause  at  an  early 
day.  Scores  of  Nebraska  farmers  are  experi¬ 
menting,  and  where  everything  is  as  easy  as  it 
is  in  this  line,  there  will  be  but  few  to  fail,  and 
so  great  will  be  the  returns  that  we  are  sure  to 
have  some  extensive  plants  in  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  State. 


While  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  keep  Forest 
and  Stream  posted  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
sportsmen  in  this  important  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  great  field,  I  imagine  that  I  have  failed  as 
yet  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  how  rapidly  all 
the  best  territory  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  is 
being  secured  by  lease  and  purchase  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  private  shooting  grounds,  game  preserves 
and  sanctuaries. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  area  along  and  in 
the  Platte  River  below  Gretna,  lately  possessed 
by  the  Smartweed  Club,  the  Yellowstone  Gun 
Club’s  lands  and  waters  lie  adjacent,  and  are 
even  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  Smart- 
weed  Club.  The  Yellowstone  is  one  of  the  older 
of  our  sportsmen’s  organizations,  and  has  the 
largest  membership  of  all.  a  hundred  or  more, 
many  of  them  prominent  politicians  and  office 
holders  who  spend  much  time  on  the  preserve 
throughout  the  shooting  seasons. 

They  have  a  series  of  up-to-date  club  houses 
with  all  the  surrounding  accessories,  all  of  brick 
and  cement,  located  on  their  own  chain  of  islands 
in  the  Platte.  Then  there  is  the  Hon.  Charles 
Metz  preserve — one  of  the  most  costly  and  ele¬ 
gant  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States 
— upon  Raccoon  Lake  in  Cherry  county.  While 
the  whole  thing  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Mr. 
Metz,  the  old  Merganser  Ducking  Club,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  founder,  is  the 
body  of  wealthy  men  who  alone  enjoy  its  rare 
privileges. 

The  Merriam  Club,  on  the  shores  of  Beaver 
Lake,  thirty  miles  west  of  Metz's  villa,  and  the 
Red  Deer  Lodge,  forty  miles  south  in  the  same 
county,  are  also  powerful  sportsmen’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  control  thousands  of  acres  of  the 
best  wildfowl  and  chicken  grounds. 

The  Strickley  Club,  in  Fillmore  county,  is  a 
well  handled  and  popular  body,  and  the  Harry 
Root  shooting  lodge,  on  Clear  Lake,  on  the 
Dakota  border,  is  one  of  the  State’s  most  charm¬ 
ing  resorts  in  the  hands  of  a  few  millionaires. 

The  Dwight-Pixley  Lodge,  on  the  Platte,  near 
Clark’s,  is  an  exclusive  little  place,  and  the 
McCawley-Elwood  preserve  on  Big  Creek,  north 
of  Seneca,  in  the  sandhills,  is  a  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  place.  Conrad  Young,  Arthur 
Keeline,  Sandy  Griswold  and  a  number  of  other 
well  known  sportsmen  are  just  now  negotiating 
for  Alkali,  Swan  and  Coyote  lakes,  near  Brown¬ 
lee,  and  will  have  possession  by  Jan.  1. 

Sam  Richmond,  the  best  known  sportsman  in 
the  State,  who  is  also  a  poet,  naturalist  and 
scholar,  with  Jake  Snider,  owns  the  Dusky  Owl’s 
Nest  on  the  Middle  Loup,  the  best  mal’ard  and 
goose  region  left  in  the  whole  State.  Sam  Rich¬ 
mond  is  also  mine  host  of  the  Richmond,  in 
Fullerton.  Sandy  Griswold. 


Trappers  Take  Notice. 

The  very  complete  article  on  the  fur  trade  to¬ 
day,  which  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  New- 
house’s  Trapper’s  Guide,  brings  that  trade  down 
to  the  beginning  of  1910,  when  the  book  was 
issued,  but  the  changes  in  the  trade  are  rapid. 
It  is  well  understood  that  furs  are  becoming- 
more  and  more  popular  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  that  the  localities  where  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals  exist  in  sufficient  number  to  be  trapped  are 
continually  contracting,  and  that  the  skins  of 
domestic  animals  are  coming  to  be  used  more 
and  more,  so  that  the  hides  of  d.omestic  dogs, 
cats,  sheep,  cows  and  horses  are  the  daily  wear 
of  many  women  in  our  cities.  Moreover,  various 
furs  once  common  are  now  dyed,  and  when  given 
high  sounding  names  are  sold  at  great  prices. 

THE  RUSSIAN  FUR  TRADE. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Trapper’s  Guide, 
reference  was  made  to  the  Siberian  fur  trade, 
and  especially  to  the  fairs  at  Nijni  Novgorod 
and  Irbit.  At  these  fairs  in  the  year  1910,  the 
prices  as  reported  from  Consul  General  Snod¬ 
grass,  of  Moscow,  are  tremendously  high.  He 
says  that  these  high  prices  make  the  furs  ac¬ 
cessible  only  to  foreign  buyers,  for  the  local  pur¬ 
chasers  will  not  pay  those  prices.  The  high 
prices  lead  to  closer  and  closer  trapping,  and 
this  again  decreases  the  supply  of  the  valuable 
furs,  which  drives  prices  up  still  higher.  The 
result  of  this  is  likely  to  be  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  foreign  buyers  to  purchase  furs,  because  they 
do  not  believe  they  can  sell  them  at  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  prices. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  sends  an  account  translated 
from  a  Moscow  newspaper,  the  Russkoye  Slovo, 
which  tells  of  the  decline  of  the  Russian  fur 
trade,  and  gives  reasons  for  the  decline.  The 
article  says : 

“Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  the 
principal  supplier  of  fur  to  the  world’s  market 
is  our  Siberia.  Therefore,  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  the  prices  of  fur  at  the  Siberian  fairs 
have  served  as  a  barometer  to  the  world's  market. 

a 

“One  of  the  largest  Siberian  fairs  is  that  held 
in  the  summer  at  Yakutsk,  with  a  circulation  of 
millions  of  rubles.  This  fair  continues  for  two- 
months,  and  thereto  come  fur  traders  from  the 
most  distant  points  in  Siberia,  bringing  all  that 
has  been  obtained  by  them  during  the  protracted 
winter.  Telegrams  giving  the  result  of  this  fair 
state  that  the  prices  of  furs  have  risen,  compared 
with  last  year’s  prices,  more  than  50  per  cent. 

"Certainly,  if  such  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices 
would  have  been  the  natural  result  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand,  there  would  have  been 
cause  for  joy  over  the  situation,  but  comparing 
the  figures  of  the  quantity  of  fur  at  the  Siberian 
fairs,  one  is  compelled  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  rise  in  prices  is  due  to  the  yearly  decline  in 
the  supply  at  these  fairs. 

TRADE  LONG  CONTROLLED  BY  AMERICANS. 

“This  condition  should  have  been  evident  long 
ago.  From  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
fur  trade,  on  account  of  lack  of  roads  and  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  ways  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  natives  of  our  Northwest, 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  Americans. 

“Here  are  the  facts:  The  richest  places  for 
fur  in  Siberia  are  the  Yakutsk  territory  and  the 
Kamchatka  and  Oukhotsk  peninsulas.  Sable, 
Arctic  fox  and  squirrel  are  brought  from  those 
places  principally.  Last  year  the  first  steamship 


carrying  Russian  merchant  fur  traders  to  the 
Choukotsk  peninsula  arrived  there  at  the  end  of 
June,  but  their  success  was  limited.  At  the  Cape 
of  Dejneva  it  was  found  that  all  the  fur  had 
been  sold  to  one  American  firm,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  skins  of  the  white  bear,  and  on 
those  an  option  was  held  by  Americans. 

“On  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Ounin,  the 
capital  of  the  Tchutche,  the  natives  could  only 
offer  white  bear  skins  and  a  few  hare  and  seal 
skins  to  the  Russians.  All  the  other  valuable  fur 
was  sold  to  Americans. 

“At  Providence  Bay  a  large  quantity  of  seal 
skins  were  bought  by  the  Americans,  and  at 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Nicholas  there  was  a  quantity 
of  furs,  the  property  of  an  American  citizen. 
Only  upon  visiting  Anadir  could  the  Russians 
do  a  comparatively  fair  business  with  the  natives. 

“The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  furs  at  the 
Siberian  fairs  should  not,  therefore,  be  surpris¬ 
ing,  nor  that  the  price  of  the  same  is  rising  from 
year  to  year,  rising  in  one  year  more  than  50  per 
cent.  If  these  conditions  continue,  the  great 
Siberian  fairs,  such  as  the  Yakutsk  summer  fair, 
will  lose  entirely  their  importance,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fur  trade  in  Siberia  will  come  to  an  end. 

SUPPLY  UNEQUAL  TO  THE  DEMAND. 

“The  vast  number  of  Siberian  exiles  live  main¬ 
ly  by  their  ability  to  trap  in  those  regions,  with¬ 
out  molestation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
and  as  a  consequence  fur-bearing  animals  are 
not  multiplying  as  fast  as  they  are  trapped.  This 
decimation  has  been  going  on  for  many  years, 
with  the  result  that  furs .  are  becoming  scarce 
and  the  prices  are  soaring.” 

IN  CANADA. 

The  consul-general  at  Charlottetown,  on  Prince 
Edward  Isle — Frank  Deedmeyer — writes: 

“Only  a  few-  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  once 
native  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  are  now  found 
here.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  zeal 
of  the  hunter  and  trapper  have  exterminated 
many  species,  such  as  the  otter,  the  beaver,  the 
bear  and  the  marten. 

“About  25,000  muskrats,  500  milks,  1,000  red 
foxes  and  a  few  weasels  are  now  killed  in  this 
province.  The  black  fox  is  bred  by  a  few 
parties,  who  keep  the  methods  employed  secret. 
A  large,  lustrous  black  fox  skin  is  worth  $1,500 
in  this  province.  Muskrats,  principally  killed  by 
the  Micmac  Indians  for  their  flesh,  bring  twenty- 
five  cents;  red  fox,  $4  to  $5;  mink,  $4.50  to  $5, 
and  weasels,  twenty-five  cents.  Most  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  go  to  New  York,  London  and  Toronto. 
No  furs  are  dressed  here.  Prices  this  year  are 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  five  years  ago.” 

Too  Mild  for  Wildfowl. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Owing  to  the  mild  weather  and  the 
steady  westerly  winds,  causing  low  tides,  the 
month  of  November  has  closed  with  few  ducks 
killed  in  the  Upper  Chesapeake. 

At  the  opening  of  the  season  prospects  for  a 
good  month  were  fine,  there  being  some  early 
arrivals  of  large  flocks  of  redheads  and  plenty 
of  food.  Shooting  on  the  Susquehanna  flats  has 
been  poor ;  the  gunners  hope  for  rougher  weather 
in  December  to  send  down  more  ducks. 

Lower  down  the  bay  fairly  good  kills  of  black¬ 
heads  have  been  made,  one  bag  of  130  being 
made  in  a  morning’s  shooting  by  three  guns,  but 
very  few  good  ducks  have  been  killed  anywhere. 

Talbott  Denmead. 


Dec.  io,  1910.] 
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The  Massachusetts  Deer  Problem. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  3.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Last  week  1  gave  the  number  of  deer 
killed  in  the  open  season  of  six  days  as  by  re¬ 
turns  made  to  the  State  commission  up  to  that 
time  as  668.  During  the  past  week  additional 
reports  have  come  in  of  631.  making  the  total 
to  this  time  1,299.  In  one  instance  a  report  was 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  State  Association  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  commission)  two  days  after  the 
killing  took  place,  the  hunter  explaining  that  he 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  required  to  send  in 
a  report  until  “somebody  told  him"  of  this  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  law  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  killed 
the  deer.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  publicity  in  reference  to  the  game 
laws. 

This  leads  me  to  st^ite  a  fact,  known  to  com¬ 
paratively  few,  that  the  first  manual  of  the 
Massachusetts  fish  and  game  laws  ever  printed 
was  compiled  by  a  former  president  of  the  State 
association  and  was  issued  and  distributed  at  the 
expense  of  the  association  for  many  years.  The 
late  Captain  Collins  saw  the  importance  of  this 
work  and  had  several  thousands  copies  printed  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  custom  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  commission  and  by  the  State 
association.  But  this  year,  owing  in  part  to  the 
hunters’  license  law  and  in  part  to  the  open  sea¬ 
son  on  deer,  the  supply  was  insufficient  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Deputies  are  now  doing  a  1  they  can  to  find 
the  deer  that  have  been  wounded,  but  not  se¬ 
cured.  Exact  statistics  of  these  cannot  of  course 
be  obtained,  but  in  a  few  days  we  shall  know 
the  approximate  number.  More  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  have  already  been  reported.  The  comments 
appear  to  justify  the  prediction  made  last  win¬ 
ter  while  the  bill  for  an  open  season  was  pend¬ 
ing  by  Commissioner  Wentworth,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  who  said  “they  will  be  sick  of  it.”  He 
had  seen  the  workings  of  the  law  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties  of  the  Granite  State  last  year.  One 
res'ult  there  was  the  posting  of  many  farms 
against  shooting.  Prior  to  the  opening  date  many 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  western  counties  were 
posted.  Nearly  the  whole  of  certain  townships 
were  posted,  notwithstanding  the  law  had  been 
urged,  and  in  fact  had  been  put  through  by  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  grangers.  The  Wor¬ 
cester  Gazette,  in  commenting  on  the  killing, 
says  “there  are  many  who  hope  if  the  deer  are 
found  to  be  overnumerous  and  damaging  to 
crops,  some  more  humane  means  than  slaughter 
under  present  conditions  will  be  devised.” 

The  lawmakers  next  winter  will  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve  that  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  deer 
constitute  a  valuable  asset  to  the  State.  If  their 
numbers  must  be  reduced  to  relieve  the  farmers, 
the  deer  certainly  should  not  be  killed  at  a  sea¬ 
son  when  they  are  not  desirable  for  food.  In 
framing  the  present  law  our  legislators  were 
under  considerable  pressure  to  leave  Berkshire 
county  out  of  the  list  of  those  in  which  an  open 
season  should  be  allowed,  and  in  some  of  the 
Berkshire  towns  a  campaign  has  been  started  for 
the  repeal  of  Section  2,  Chapter  545  of  the  Acts 
of  1910.  and  Senator  Treadway  is  taking  the  lead 
in  that  movement.'  He  says  in  an  open  letter  to 
the  Springfield  Republican  :  “From  every  direc¬ 
tion  and  from  every  viewpoint  there  seems  now 
to  be  a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  the  open  sea¬ 
son  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  longer,” 


and  he  urges  the  circulation  of  petitions  in  all 
the  towns  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  to 
be  sent  to  the  incoming  Legislature  against  its 
continuance. 

A  leading  Boston  Daily  pertinently  says  edi¬ 
torially  that  the  mere  repeal  of  the  existing  law 
■will  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  intelligent  public 
opinion.  Farmers  say  “Away  with  the  deer.” 

Owners  of  foxhounds  say  the  same.  The  hun¬ 
ter  who  is  willing  to  shoot  anything  eatable  says, 
“Give  me  a  chance  at  them.” 

I  know  many  sportsmen  who  enjoy  hunting 
big  game  in  the  Northern  wi'ds  who  would  not 
shoot  a  half  tame  deer  on  any  account. 

Henry  H.  Kimball. 


Photographing  a  Skunk. 

West  Grove,  Pa.,  Nov.  26.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  An  interesting  history  might  be  given 


MR.  BURTCH’S  SKUNK. 


of  the  skunk  shown  in  my  photograph.  I  have 
known  him  for  no  less  than  two  years.  He  is 
shown  at  the  entrance  of  his  burrow  eating  the 
bait  which  is  attached  to  a  trap  camera  of  my 
own  device. 

'  I  can  assure  you  that  he  left  promptly  after 
the  explosion  of  the  flash  powder,  taking  the 
meat  with  him.  Previous  to  the  taking  of  the 
photograph  I  had  fed  him  regularly  for  a  week, 
and  the  very  night  after  the  photograph  he  came 
and  took  the  bait  again  and  continued  to  do  so 
throughout  the  winter,  regardless  of  the  flash¬ 
lights. 

The  skunk  did  not  emit  his  objectionable' odor 
when  the  picture  was  taken  as  I  had  expected 
him  to  do.  Herbert  Harker. 


Photographing  Young  Ruffed  Grouse. 

While  hunting  birds’  nests  in  a  large  swamp 
on  May  31,  1909,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  mother 
grouse  and  her  family  of  young.  The  young 
were  evidently  but  a  day  or  two  out  of  the  egg. 
The  mother  grouse,  as  is  usual  when  surprised 
with  her  young,  feigned  a  broken  wing  and  went 
tumbling  away  uttering  her  peculiar  whistling 
cry  of  distress,  trying  to  lure  me  away  from  her 
babies,  which  at  the  very  first  cry  scattered  in 
every  direction,  some  running  under  a  dead  weed 
or  leaf  and  others  just  squatted  on  the  dead 
leaves  where  they  immediately  “froze,”  and 
being  just  the  color  of  a  dead  leaf,  it  takes  a 
keen  observer  to  distinguish  them,  even  when 
he  knows  right  where  they  are. 

I  dropped  to  my  knees  and  soon  had  two  of 
the  little  ones  under  my  hat,  and  then  after 
searching  for  nearly  a  half  hour,  could  find  but 
two  more.  All  of  this  time  the  mother  was  close 
by,  sneaking  around  through  the  shrubbery, 
sometimes  quiet  and  again  uttering  her  plaintive 
whistle,  then  dashing  out  in  front  of  me  and 
fluttering  off,  trying  to  lure  me  away. 

I  had  some  plates  with  me,  but  no  camera, 
so  had  to  wait  about  a  half  hour  for  my  friend 
C.  F.  Stone  to  come  up.  The  young  remained 
quiet  under  my  hat,  and  when  I  raised  it  they 
did  not  stir  or  move  so  much  as  an  eye,  but  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  quiet  while  we  focused  and 
made  three  exposures  at  varying  distances,  the 
last  being  but  eighteen  inches  from  them.  Then 
I  picked  them  up  and  when  placed  on  the  ground 
again  they  ran  away  a  few  feet  and  hid  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Just  one  week  afterward  we  were  in  this  lo¬ 
cality  and  ran  on  to  the  family  again.  This 
time  the  young  flew  in  every  direction;  some 
dropping  to  the  ground  and  others  alighting  in 
the  bushes  where  we  could  plainly  see  them,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  get  near  enough  to  photo¬ 
graph  them  before  they  flew  away. 

Verdi  Burtch. 

[One  of  Mr.  Burtch's  remarkable  photographs 
is  reproduced  on  our  cover. — Editor.] 


American  Firearms. 

Charles  W.  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  is  about  to 
issue  the  second  volume  of  his  work  entitled 
“Firearms  in  American  History.” 

The  first  volume  covers  the  period  from  1600 
to  1800,  and  is  devoted  to  old-time  arms,  mili- 
tarv  and  sporting.  It  treats  of  their  varying 
forms  and  development,  their  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  worth,  and  their  national  and  inter¬ 
national  influence. 

The  second  volume  will  deal  with  the  revolver. 
The  subject  is  one  of  much  interest  and  wholly 
American  in  its  development. 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  interested  in 
the  history  of  firearms,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Sawyer’s  book  will  interest  all  of  these.  He 
writes  with  much  charm  and  would  make  even  a 
dry  subject  interesting. 


Major  de  Radio’s  Adventure. 

In  writing  of  the  death  of  Major  de  Rudio 
in  Forest  and  Stream  of  Nov.  12,  the  statement 
was  made  that  his  extraordinary  adventure  in 
the  Custer  fight  had  never  been  related.  This 
was  an  error.  Major  de-Rudio’s  own  account  of 
the  occurrence  was  printed  in  Harper’s  Weeklv 
for  Sept.  25,  1897. 
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Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Major  H.  C.  Benson’s  annual  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  for  the  period 
from  Oct.  15,  1909,  to  Sept.  30,  1910,  gives  the 
grand  total  of  all  visitors  to  the  park  for  the 
season  of  1910  as  19,575-  Of  these  nearly  8,400 
traveled  with  the  regular  transportation  com¬ 
panies  and  9,600  with  various  other  companies. 
Nearly  5,800  tourists  took  the  trip  across  the 
Yellowstone  Lake  with  the  T.  E.  Hofer  Boat 
Company. 

FISH. 

D.  C.  Booth,  in  charge  of  the  fish  hatchery  on 
Yellowstone  Lake,  near  the  Thumb,  collected  6,- 
500,000  eggs  of  the  black-spotted  trout,  most  of 
which  were  distributed  to  different  places  in  the 
United  States.  The  fish  hatchery  at  South 
Dakota  furnished  for  the  park  50,000  eastern 
brook  trout,  planted  in  various  waters,  and  30,000 
rainbow  trout  planted  in  Tower  Creek. 

ANTELOPE. 

The  winter  of  1909  and  1910  was  unfortunate 
in  one  respect;  a  great  number  of  antelope  were 
lost.  The  herd  which  collects  each  winter  at 
the  alfalfa  field  near  Gardiner  broke  through  the 
fence  during  the  absence  of  the  superintendent 
in  San  Francisco,  and  on  his  return  to  his  post 
he  found  but  twenty  or  twenty-five  antelope  re¬ 
maining  in  the  park.  ‘‘Means  were  at  once  taken 
to  secure  the  return  of  the  herd  by  raising  the 
fence  for  about  a  mile,  scattering  alfalfa  along 
this  fence  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more 
on  the  outside.  Then  a  detail  of  soldiers  and 
rangers  were  sent  to  make  a  drive  covering  some 
seven  miles  in  width.  In  this  way  some  600  or 
700  were  returned.” 

DEER. 

About  800  blacktail  and  100  whitetail  deer 
were  fed  alfalfa  during  the  winter.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  blacktail  deer  made  their  home  about  Fort 
Yellowstone,  where  they  were  fed.  The  others 
were  to  be  seen  between  Gardiner  and  the  post 
along  the  road,  where  they  were  fed  three  times 
a  week. 

'  ELK. 

The  number  of  elk  in  the  park  is  estimated 
from  30,000  to  40,000.  Many  of  these  leave  the 
park  during  the  winter  and  some  are  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  hunting  season.  Occasionally  one  may 
be  killed  within  the  park,  but  this  poaching  is 
very  limited. 

MOOSE. 

Moose  are  frequently  seen  in  the  southeastern 
and  southwestern  parts  of  the  park  and  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  increasing  in  numbers.  Articles 
from  the  pen  of  Hon.  George  Shiras,  3d,  pub¬ 
lished  in  recent  years  in  Forest  and  Stream, 
show  that  these  animals  are  vastly  more  abund¬ 
ant  than  has  been  suspected.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  local  in  habit  and  confine  themselves  to 
sections  where  there  is  as  yet  little  or  no  travel. 

BUFFALO. 

On  Feb.  23,  as  already  noticed  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  a  herd  of  twenty-nine  buffalo  were  seen 
in  the  Pelican  Valley.  A  herd  of  five  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  seen  on  Cache  Creek.  During  the 
winter  an  old  bvdl  died  near  the  Yellowstone 
Lake,  and  its  skeleton  and  skin  were  sent  to  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington. 

The  fenced  herd  continues  to  thrive  and  in¬ 
crease.  It  now  numbers  121  head,  including 
twenty-eight  calves  of  1910.  A  calf  born  late 
in  the  autumn  of  1909  was  killed  by  an  old  bull. 


A  four-year-old  bull  that  was  crippled  died  the 
same  fall,  while  in  September  of  this  year  a 
yearling  calf  died,  having  been  gorged  by  a  bull. 

Sixteen  bulls  were  removed  from  the  pasture 
in  the  Lamar  Valley  to  the  one  at  Hot  Springs, 
where  they  were  kept  during  the  summer  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  visitors.  There  are  too 
many  bulls  in  the  herd,  and  the  continual  fight¬ 
ing  endangers  the  young  stock.  A  number  of 
these  old  bulls  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  herd,  though  an  increase 
over  last  year,  is  too  small  to  provide  them  with 
hay,  and  it  is  urged  that  next  year  it  should 
be  increased  to  $4,000. 

bears. 

Bears  in  the  park  continue  to  be  a  nuisance. 
They  destroy  tents  or  enter  houses  through  win¬ 
dows  to  secure  supplies,  and  sometimes  refuse  to 
be  driven  away.  A  man  trying  to  drive  a  bear 
away  from  a  supply  tent  during  the  night  was 
severely  bitten  and  scratched,  and  was  twelve 
days  in  the  hospital  from  this  cause.  A  five- 
year-old  female  grizzly  was  trapped  in  a  cage 
and  sent  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  at 
Washington. 

MOUNTAIN  sheep. 

About  150  mountain  sheep  were  seen  during 
the  winter  near  Tower  Falls  and  about  Mt. 
Everts.  About  sixty  that  wintered  on  Mt.  Everts 
were  fed  alfalfa  in  the  Gardiner  canon.  These 
mountain  sheep  do  not  seem  to  increase  as  fast 
as  they  should. 

COYOTES. 

Coyotes  are  plentiful  and  undoubtedly  destroy 
a  great  deal  of  game.  The  scouts  and  certain 
authorized  soldiers  are  ordered  to  kill  them,  and 
about  forty  were  shot  and  trapped  during  the 
past  year. 

forest  fires, 

Ten  small  fires  which  were  discovered  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  the  patrols  and  soldiers  during  the 
summer  and  three  large  fires  did  much  damage 
in  the  park.  One  of  the  large  ones  was  on  Mt. 
Holmes,  one  on  Juniper  Creek  on  Mary’s  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  one  south  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake. 
The  extinguishing  of  these  fires  was  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  matter  and  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
came  near  destroying  the  camp  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  fighting  it,  and  perhaps  costing  some 
life.  The  Hofer  Boat  Company  did  good  service 
in  connection  with  this  fire. 

Four  persons  were  ejected  from  the  park  for 
starting  fires  through  carelessness  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  camp-fires.  Major  Benson’s  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fires  which  raged  in  the  park 
deserve  high  commendation.  He  has  now  been 
ordered  to  Hawaii  and  his  place  has  been  taken 
by  Major  Brett. 


Deer  Hunting  Casualties. 

Michigan  newspapers  are  full  of  accounts  of 
accidents  to  deer  hunters  which  took  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  lasting  from  Nov.  10  to  Nov.  30. 
Men,  women  and  children  were  injured  and  one 
hunter  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a  woman. 
It  is  reported  that  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  there  were  forty-six  accidents,  of  which 
twenty  were  fatal.  In  twenty-eight  cases  hun¬ 
ters  were  shot  in  mistake  for  deer,  and  eight  of 
these  cases  resulted  fatally.  One  man  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  bear  and  was  killed  by  a  friend. 
In  four  cases  men  who  had  killed  people  ran 


away,  leaving  the  victims  to  die  unattended. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Michigan  public  might 
learn  an  effective  lesson  from  this  record.  The 
passage  and  enforcement  of  a  law  permitting  the 
killing  only  of  horned  deer  would  have  saved 
the  lives  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  who,  in 
the  space  of  three  short  weeks,  were  sacrified  to 
the  heedlessness  and  eagerness  of  their  fellows. 

The  Michigan  press  is  earnest  in  its  demand 
that  this  wholesale  slaughter  of  men  be  stopped. 
This  can  be  done  just  so  soon  as  the  people  of 
Michigan  demand  the.  passage  of  a  law  which 
shall  require  the  so-called  hunter  to  hold  his  fire 
until  he  is  in  a  position  to  know  just  what  it  is 
that  He  is  shooting  at. 

A  hunter  returning  from  Minnesota  reports  a 
condition  of  things  there  as  bad  as  in  Michigan, 
and  says  that  the  loss  of  life  and  injuries  from 
carelessness  and  ignorance  has  been  very  great. 
The  woods  are  full  of  deer,  but  almost  as  full 
of  hunters,  many  of  whom  are  ready  to  pull  the 
trigger  on  any  object  that  moves; 


Palisades  Park  Safe. 


With  only  five  counties  still  to  be  heard  from 
regarding  the  vote  on  the  project,  the  count 
stands  334,062  for  and  274,303  against  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  raise  $2,5oo,ooo*by  bond  sale  in  New 
York  State  in  order  to  make  possible  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Harriman  lands  and  various  sums 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  Pali¬ 
sades  Interstate  Park.  The  vote  by  counties — 
excepting  Franklin,  Fulton,  Nassau,  Orleans  and 


Rensselaer — was  as  follows  : 

Albany  . 

Allegany  . . . 

Broome  . 

Cattaraugus  . . 

Cayuga  . 

Chautauqua  . 

Chemung  . . 

Chenango  . 

Clinton  . . 

Columbia  . 

Cortland  . 

Delaware  . . . 

Dutchess  . 

Erie  . 

Essex  . 

Franklin  . 

Fulton  . . . . . 

Genesee  . 

Greene  . 

Hamilton  . 

Herkimer  . 

Jefferson  . 

Kings  . 

Lewis  . 

Livingston  . 

Madison  . 

Monroe  . 

Montgomery  . 

Nassau  .  . 

New  York  . 

Niagara  . 

Oneida  . 

Onondaga  . 

Ontario  . 

Orange  . 

Orleans  . 

Oswego  . 

Otsego  . . . 

Putnam  . 

Queens  . 

Rensselaer  . 

Richmond  . 

Rockland  . 

St.  Lawrence  . 

Saratoga  . — 

Schenectady  . 

Schoharie  . 

Schuyler  . 

Seneca  . 

Steuben  . 

Suffolk  . 

Sullivan  . 

Tioga  . 

Tompkins  . 

Ulster  . . 

Warren  . 

Washington  . 

Wayne  . 

Westchester  . 

Wyoming  . 

Yates  . 


For. 

8,720 

639 

3,674' 

1,326 

1,352 

1,470 

826 

1,117 

1,544 

1,265 

1,172 

1,336 

2,925 

2,918 

1,115 

657 

587 

1,166 

225 

980 

1,569 

80,831 

534 

1,185 

1,428 

2,041 

1,468 

119', 254 
2,147 
3,250 
4,334 
1,825 
5,789 

1,909 
1,717 
1.000 
,  13,868 

!  4472 

!  2,85i 
.  3,450 
1,048 
637 

.  620 
.  1,128 
.  1,515 
.  5,170 
.  1,546 
.  1,011 
801 
.  4,019 
.  1,562 
.  2,304 
798 
.  21,038 
885 
344 


Against. 

8,325 

3,375 

6,360 

5,287 

4,760 

3,601 

2,490 

3,800 

2,353 

2,499 

3,260 

4,996 

2,815 

3,846 

1,868 

2,884 

1,782 

2,573 

374 

2,309 

6.732 
35,156 

3,381 

3,040 

3.733 
2,679 
2,731 

3l', 796 

4.166 
7.562 
7,923 
4,523 
3,369 

4.662 

5.003 

645 

7,446 

2,270 

e'.iis 

4,953 

1.494 

3,329 

1,871 

2,200 

7.167 
4.385 
2,876 
3,045 
2,751 
6.421 
2,835 
3,976 
3,072 
7,223 
2,356 
1,848 


Total 


334,062  274,303 


A  Tramp  Through  the  High  Sierras. 

On  a  bright  morning  in  May  we  boarded  the 
lumber  train  at  the  West  Side  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany’s  station  in  Tuolumne  for  a  tramp  through 
the  pine  forest,  to  explore,  sketch  and  fish  in 
the  northern  section  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park.  Thirty-five  miles  up  the  canon  of  the 
Tuolumne  River,  where  the  road  follows  the 
river  up  to  Camp  Sixteen,  we  were  met  by  our 
old  friend  Harry  Mathewson,  that  pioneer  guide 
of  the  sierras,  and  packed  our  provisions  on  a 
horse  that  was  waiting  for  us  for  our  tramp 
of  twenty-two  miles  through  the  forest  to  Lake 
Eleanor,  a  clear  and  magnificent  little  body  of 


ling  over  a  mossy  bed,  lined  with  ferns.  We 
filled  our  canteens,  went  on  up  the  well-worn 
trail  and  over  a  ridge,  arriving  at  Rozasco’s, 
where  we  stopped,  ate  our  lunch  and  rested 
our  pack  horses. 

Traveling  on,  we  wound  up  the  trail,  and  after 
four  hours  came  to  the  Cherry  River,  a  larger 
stream,  tumbling  and  foaming  between  giant 
granite  boulders.  After  crossing  the  bridge, 
the  trail  passes  up  at  the  left  and  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  where  we  noticed  the  Government 
marker,  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground  having  a 
copper  top  with  the  name  “Yosemite  National 
Park”  appearing  in  raised  letters. 


nice  mess  of  trout,  which  I  brought  to  camp 
and  fried  them  with  bacon,  made  coffee  and 
had  dinner,  Mr.  Mathewson  preferring  to  go 
over  and  stop  for  the  night  with  his  old  friend 
Ivibbie. 

The  sun  soon  set,  night  hawks  swooped  down, 
with  their  peculiar  whir,  the  stars  began  to 
peep  out  from  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
I  made  a  good  camp-fire,  rolled  up  in  my 
blankets  and  was  soon  lost  in  sleep. 

In  the  morning  I  was  up  bright  and  early  and 
caught  another  nice  mess  of  rainbow  trout  at 
the  riffle.  The  birds  whistled  their  songs  of 
joy  from  the  treetops,  and  after  breakfast  I 
went  with  my  water  colors  and  made  a  sketch 


water,  situated  in  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  National  Park. 

The  trail  wound  up  the  side  of  a  thickly 
wooded  mountain,  and  the  solitude  was  only 
broken  occasionally  by  the  tapping  of  a  wood¬ 
pecker  or  the  whir  of  a  covey  of  mountain 
quail  and  grouse.  The  air  was  crisp  and  brac¬ 
ing  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the  great 
variety  of  flowers  growing  on  the  mountain¬ 
side,  among  them  the  Mariposa  lily,  Indian 
paintbrush,  buttercups,  daisies,  shooting  stars, 
and  wild  columbine.  Now  and  then  a  humming 
bird  would  flit  across  our  path,  gathering  honey 
from  the  wild  honeysuckle. 

Tramping  up  the  first  four  miles,  we  went 
down  a  steep  trail  and  arrived  at  Hull  Creek, 
whose  sparkling  cold  water  flows  through  the 
canon,  then  we  climbed  a  hard  trail  through 
pines  of  larger  growth,  the  ground  being  thickly 
covered  with  ferns  while  tree  trunks  lay  across 
the  trail  in  several  places. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  was  the  Clavey 
River,  where  we  found  an  ice  cold  spring  trick- 


Climbing  up  the  trail  again  several  miles,  we 
descended  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Eleanor,  a  clear 
trout  stream,  flowing  to  the  west.  Through  a 
gate  we  entered  the  tract  of  land  on  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  the  lake  recently  purchased  by  the 
City  of  San  Francisco.  The  tract  is  thickly 
wooded,  and  walking  through  a  field  of  ferns, 
we  crossed  a  stream  and  stopped  at  the  cabin 
of  Mr.  Kibbie,  built  of  shakes.  Mr.  Kibbie  is 
eighty-four  years  of  age  and  has  resided  here 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  Kibbie  Lake  being 
named  after  him.  He  has  a  boat  on  the  lake, 
made  from  an  old  log,  which  he  uses  for  trout 
fishing.  He  is  an  expert  trout  fisherman,  catch¬ 
ing  the  limit  in  a  -short  time.  Mr.  Kibbie  was 
also  a  great  hunter  in  early  days,  and  many 
are  the  bear  and  deer  that  have  fallen  at  the 
crack  of  his  rifle. 

At  Eleanor  outlet  I  had  my  blankets  and  pro¬ 
visions  thrown  off  at  the  side  of  the  stream  in 
a  grove  of  pine  trees  and  made  camp  for  the 
night.  Then,  after  putting  my  rod  together,  I 
went  up  the  stream  to  the  riffle  and  caught  a 


of  the  lake.  I  camped  for  four  days  at  this 
point,  making  trips  in  the  vicinity,  and  then 
moved  camp  two  miles  up  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Eleanor,  where  the  outpost  of  soldiers  is  sta¬ 
tioned,  Corporal  Thompson  and  his  three  as¬ 
sistants  making  our  stay  very  pleasant.  They 
had  a  canvas  boat  on  the  lake  which  we  used 
with  much  success  for  trolling,  getting  good 
messes  of  cut-throat  and  rainbow  trout  with  a 
°/o  spoon.  A  small  brass  spoon  is  the  best 
at  this  season,  early  morning  being  the  best 
time  for  fishing.  The  trout  are  very  gamy  and 
full  of  life,  making  several  jumps  clear  of  the 
water  before  reaching  the  creel.  The  water  is 
four  to  six  feet  deep  around  the  edge  of  the  lake 
and  clear  as  crystal.  The  water  lilies  were  in 
bloom  and  wild  azalias  made  the  air  sweet  with 
their  perfume.  Many  trout  could  be  seen  swim¬ 
ming  around  among  the  lily  stems. 

From  this  place  a  six-mile  tramp  up  a  steep 
trail  in  a  southeasterly  direction  brings  you  to 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley.  At  the  south  Old 
Kolano  rises  from  the  grass-covered  meadow 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM. 
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land  on  the  floor  of  the  valley,  two  thousand 
feet,  a  stupendous  mass  of  solid  stone  guarding 
the  entrance  like  a  huge  sentinel.  In  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Tuolumne, 
whose  four  waterfalls  glisten  in  the  sunlight. 
At  the  left  three  masses  of  light-colored  rocky 
cliffs  rise  like  a  flight  of  immense  steps,  below 
flows  the  Tuolumne  River,  large  pine  and  oak 
trees  interspersed  along  the  shore.  A  little 
wooded  island  adds  variety  to  the  scene  and  a 
small  lake  lies  peacefully  under  the  shadow  of 
Kolano. 

Turquoise  gem  of  beauty  rare, 

Set  in  Sierras’  rugged  heights, 

Amid  the  pine  and  fir  trees  fair. 

Brightly  beam  thy  emerald  lights. 

E.  W.  Currier. 


Stillwater  Trout. 

Billings,  Mont.,  Nov.  30 .—Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Stillwater  River  is  a  fine  trout 
stream,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Boulder 
River,  which  flows  into  the  Yellowstone  at  Big- 
Timber,  is  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
It  contains  several  varieties  of  trout,  among 
which  the  speckled  or  ordinary  mountain  trout 
appears  to  be  the  most  common.  I  caught  a 
large  number  of  rainbow  trout  and  not  a  few 
of  the  black-spotted  variety,  which  have  been 
planted  in  the  Stillwater  and  tributary  streams 
within  the  last  few  years  by  enthusiasts  from 
Billings  and  other  points. 

The  largest  catch  I  made  last  summer  on  this 
trip  was  some  seventy-odd  in  about  four  hours’ 
fishing.  These  ran  from  one-half  to  three  pounds 
in  weight  and  I  would  not  ask  for  better  fishing- 
in  any  man’s  country.  The  largest  one  weighed 
pretty  close  to  five  pounds  and  belongs  to  the 
variety  known  to  Uncle  John  Losekamp  as  "an 
old  yellow  belly.”  He  was  taken  with  a  royal 
coachman  and  put  up  a  stiff  fight  before  being- 
laid  out  upon  the  grass  to  be  admired. 

A  trout  of  this  size  is  somewhat  above  the 
average.  Larger  ones  are  caught  in  the  Still¬ 
water  each  season,  but  not  in  great  numbers.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  catch  a  huge  trout  four 
years  ago  in  this  same  river,  but  at  a  point  much 
lower  down,  which  weighed  five  and  three- 
quarter  pounds,  dressed,  after  being  on  ice  for 
two  days.  I  had  no  way  of  weighing  him  at 
the  time  I  caught  him,  but  he  certainly  looked 
like  a  whale  to  me  then  and  I  guessed  him  at 
about  seven  and  one-half.  H.  B.  Miller. 


Anglers’  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  29. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Following  are  the  averages  of  the  eight 
members  who  qualified  during  the  past  year : 


M.  A.  Beck . 

Place. 

...  1 

Average.  t4-ounce. 
98.30  98.30 

%-ounce. 

98.30 

H.  C.  Mullen . 

9 

98.13 

98.44 

97.82 

A.  F.  Bingenheimer 

...  3 

98.04 

98.20 

97.  SS 

Albert  Lahmann  .. 

...  4 

97.8H 

97.90 

97. 82 

A.  L.  Stole . 

.. .  5 

97.70 

97.80 

97.60 

C.  A.  Rhine . 

.  .  .  (> 

97.69 

97.73 

97.65 

G.  C.  Schoenlaub.. 

97.10 

97.10 

C.  L.  Tolfson . 

...  s 

96.66 

96.20 

97.12 

General  average  for  the  season 

won  by  M.  A. 

Beck ;  second,  LI. 

C.  Mullen ;  third,  A.  F. 

Bingen- 

hqimer. 

Quarter-ounce 

average 

won  by 

H.  C. 

Mullen ; 

.second,  M.  A.  Beck;  third,  A.  F.  Bingenheimer. 

Half-ounce  average  won  by  M.  A.  Beck;  sec¬ 
ond,  A.  F.  Bingenheimer ;  H.  C.  Mullen  and  Al¬ 
bert  Lahmann  tied  for  third  place. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  larger  number  would 


qualify  the  past  season;  however,  the  number 
was  four  less  than  last  year. 

The  average  attendance  the  past  season  was 
eight  members.  The  largest  attendance  was 
twelve ;  the  smallest,  four. 

C.  L.  Tolfson,  Sec’y. 


Planting  Trout  Fry. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  27. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  A  large  shipment  of  trout  fry  by  the 
United  States  Commission  of  Fisheries  is  to 
be  placed  in  Colorado  waters  in  the  near  future. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  generally  admitted  fact  that, 
although  millions  of  trout  fry  are  planted  both 
by  the  State  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
our  waters,  the  fishing  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  been  gradually  growing  poorer,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  State 
hatcheries  and  the  output  of  fry  therefrom  are 
continually  increasing.  It  is  questionable  if  25 
per  cent,  of  the  fry  thus  planted  live  to  be  one 
year  old. 

I  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  -years  cultivat¬ 
ing  trout  in  Colorado  waters,  much  of  that 
time  in  connection  with  the  Government  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Grand  Mesa  Lake.  I  believe  that 
the  lack  of  increase  in  numbers  comes  largely 
from  improper  handling  and  planting,  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  trout  fry  can  be  shipped  almost  any  dis¬ 
tance  under  proper  care,  and  when  judiciously 
handled  and  planted  will  nearly  all  live,  at  least 
for  a  time. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  fry  are  delivered  by  the 
Government  or  State  officials  at  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  to  some  private  individual,  who  undertakes 
to  and  does  plant  them  in  some  water  previous¬ 
ly  agreed  upon.  These  individuals  are  usually 
uninformed  as  to  the  things  necessary  to  be 
done  to  make  the  planting  a  success.  - 

The  things  that  lessen  the  vitality  of  the 
trout  are  careless  handling  in  transit,  being 
planted  in  water  either  much  colder  or  much 
warmer  than  that  in  the  cans  and  either  in 
water  too  deep,  having  too  much  current  or  too 
little  shade. 

If  the  following  suggestions  are  heeded  there 
should  be  much  less  loss.  These  suggestions 
are  applicable  to  conditions  now  existing,  where 
the  fry  must  be  promptly  removed  from  the 
hatcheries : 

First. — In  case  the  distance  from  the  station 
to  the  place  of  planting  is  more  than  one  mile, 
or  there  is  likely  to  be  delay  in  transit,  ice 
should  be  provided  and  placed  in  the  cans  in 
■small  quantities  from  time  to  time  as  required 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  water  about  the 
same  as  when  received.  In  case  the  water 
where  they  are  to  be  planted  is  known  to  be 
warmer  than  that  in  the  cans,  the  latter  may  be 
allowed  to  slowly  warm  up  while  en  route  from 
the  station,  but  the  cans  should  be  protected 
from  the  sun. 

Second. — If  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
kept  substantially  as  when  received  and  the 
wagon  kept  moving,  the  fry  will  require  nothing 
more  while  in  transit;  but  if  a  stop  exceeding 
ten  minutes  is  made  the  attendant  (having  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  a  dipper)  should  every  few 
minutes  dip  water  from  the  cans  and  pour  it 
back  into  the  cans  from  a  height  of  one  foot 
to  thoioughly  reaerate  the  water.  This  is  better 
than  to  change  the  water  and  substitute  some 
water  possibly  unsuitable  for  fish  life. 


Third. — At  the  time  of  planting  there  should 
be  not  more  than  3  degrees  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cans  and  that 
in  which  the  fry  are  planted.  The  equalization 
can  be  accomplished  by  dipping  up  the  water 
from  the  stream  or  lake  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  plant  them  and  pouring  it  into  the  cans  until 
the  temperature  is  about  the  same  in  both,  as 
the  water  being  poured  into  the  cans  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  over  for  a  few  minutes  will  prac¬ 
tically  substitute  the  stream  or  lake  water  for 
that  in  the  cans,  and  do  it  so  gradually  that  the 
fry  will  feel  no  ill  effects.  A  thermometer  is 
desirable,  but  not  necessary,  as  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  can  be  tested  by  the  hand. 

Fourth. — In  planting  pour,  out  the  fry  and 
water  from  the  cans  gently  and  not  too  many 
in  one  place,  and,  if  possible,  in  small  channels 
or  bayous  of  gently  running  water,  where  there 
are  grass  and  willows,  as  the  fry  will  there  be 
in  less  danger  from  larger  fish,  get  feed  and 
shade  and  stay  until  they  have  strength  to 
tackle  the  current  in  the  main  stream;  other¬ 
wise  plant  in  shallow  places  near  the  shore 
where  there  is  shade. 

The  true  method,  however,  is  to  provide  rear¬ 
ing  ponds  adjacent  to  the  hatchery,  so  that  the 
fry  may  be  there  retained  and  properly  fed 
until  they  attain  the  size  of  fingerlings,  or 
larger,  before  they  are  distributed  in  the  public 
waters.  If  one-half  the  hatcheries  in  the  State 
were  discontinued  and  the  money  required  to 
operate  them  expended  in  making  rearing  ponds 
at  the  other  hatcheries,  the  results  would  be 
quite  different  from  what  they  are  at  present. 
The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be  that  each 
legislator  is  anxious  to  have  a  hatchery  in  his 
county,  and  this  entirely  regardless  of  whether 
there  is  suitable  water.  Until  this  disposition 
is  curbed,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  perfection 
in  trout  propagation. 

I  recommend  to  all  those  interested,  either 
pecuniarily  or  in  a  general  way,  in  trout  propa¬ 
gation,  to  read  the  book  “An  Angler's  Paradise- 
and  How  to  Obtain  It,"  by  J.  J.  Armistead, 
proprietor  of  the  Solway  Fisheries  in  Scotland, 
which  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  fish  propagating  plant  in  the  world.  In  this 
book  is  treated  not  only  the  entire  theory  and 
practice  of  the  cultivation  of  the  fish  themselves, 
but  it  refers  extensively  to  the  natural  fish 
foods,  a  matter  often  overlooked  by  amateur 
fishculturists,  usually  resulting  in  failure. 

The  growth  of  fish  is  almost  solely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  food;  the  more  food  the  faster  they  will 
grow,  and  their  appetites  are  insatiable.  I  have 
known  of  brook  trout  in  Colorado  lakes  'attain¬ 
ing  a  weight  of  five  pounds  in  four  years. 

To  show  the  growth  of  fish  food,  I  refer  to 
what  Mr.  Armistead  says  about  the  Cyclops 
quadric ornis,  a  crustacean  : 

"The  great  importance  of  these  creatures  (as 
fish  food)  will  be  understood  when  we  consider 
that  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  single  female 
may  be  the  origin  of  over  400,000,000  of  its 
species  in  one  year;  nay,  according  to  a  calcu¬ 
lation  by  Jurine,  a  single  Cyclops  is  capable  of 
producing  over  4,000.000.000  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year.” 

In  natural  lakes  there  is  usually  an  abundance 
of  food,  but  in  artificial  lakes  there  is  practically 
none  until  they  are  stocked  either  from  the 
natural  inflow  of  water  or  by  the  planting  of  the 
same  artificially.  D.  C.  Beaman. 
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Tuna  Fishing  off  Finistere. 

The  first  sign  of  the  approach  to  land,  says 
C.  0.  M.,  in  the  Field,  is  a  tunny  fisherman  run¬ 
ning  before  the  breeze  with  close-reefed  sails, 
the  rods  out,  and  the  lines  trailing  far  astern. 
These  fish  have  their  regular  tracks,  on  which 
they  are  certain  to  be  found  in  greater  or  less 
numbers  at  fixed  dates,  which  the  fishermen  say 
are  known  with  accuracy.  After  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  the  shoals  will  have  all  passed  away  to 
go  elsewhere,  and  for  perhaps  ten  months  not 
a  fish  will  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller 
tunnies  off  the  west  and  south  coasts  of  Brittany, 
it  is  apparently  not  a  spawning  migration,  but  a 
pursuit  of  the  shoals  of  mackerel  and  sardines. 
The  bays  nearing  Brest  are  full  of  small  boats 
after  mackerel  and  pollack,  but  the  weather  has 
been  too  rough  of  late  for  the 
lobster  men,  and,  indeed,  many 
of  these  now  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  run  across  Channel  to  the 
Sciby  Isles  and  the  Seven  Stones 
and  catch  the  crabs  and  crawfish 
which  our  men  are  too  proud  or 
too  incompetent  to  try  for. 

From  Brest  to  Douarnenez  is 
but  a  few  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  not  many  by  steamer,  but  the 
railway  journey  requires  a  long 
detour,  first  up  country  to  Lan- 
derneau  in  the  northeast,  then 
south  through  Chateaulin  to 
Quimper,  and  then  west  to  the 
head  of  the  deep  bay.  All  the 
country  is  a  land  of  trout  streams, 
though  the  fish  run  usually  small. 

Between  Landerneau  and  Quim¬ 
per,  and  particularly  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  journey  after  passing 
Chateaulin,  there  are  a  great 
number  of  sma  1  brooks  of  a 
Dartmoor  character,  running  very 
clear  through  the  granite  boul¬ 
ders  even  after  heavy  rains.  In 
the  river  of  Landerneau — the 
Elorn — there  are  a  good  many 
salmon,  and  fishing  can  sometimes  be  had  by 
application  in  the  proper  quarters.  Trout  fishing 
is  generally  free,  subject  to  the  permission  of 
riparian  owners  who,  as  is  usual  in  Brittany,  are 
numerous ;  so  the  best  way  to  work  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  is  to  take  one  of  the  villages 
as  headquarters  and  bicycle  around  in  search  of 
likely  waters.  The  river  of  Audierne — the 
Goayeri — -is  a  large  stream  with  a  run  of  sea 
trout  in  spring  and  very  good  brown  trout  higher 
up.  Pont-Croix,  where  there  is  a  station  on  the 
light  railway  from  Douarnenez  to  Audierne,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  tide  water,  and  would  be  a  good 
headquarters,  as  one  could  then  work  up  stream. 

The  sardine  fishery  this  season  has  been  quite 
a  failure  in  Brittany,  though  the  little  pilchards 
have  been  coming  in  in  enormous  numbers  to  the 
coast  of  La  Vendee,  further  to  the  southeast, 
but  the  fishermen  of  Douarnenez  are  not  to  be 
denied,  and  are  putting  out  400  boats  at  least  on 
every  night  when  the  weather  is  at  all  possible, 
and  counting  themselves  lucky  if  they  return  with 
a  fare  of  4.000  fish,  which  even  at  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  price  now  current — 23  fr.  a  thousand — is 
not  remunerative  when  the  heavy  cost  of  the 
bait  is  taken  into  account.  The  tunny  fishery,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  doing  bravely.  A  score  of 


boats  came  in  one  day  with  7,000  fine  fish  among 
them,  of  which  one  boat  scored  800.  All  these 
are  caught  with  hook,  line  and  rod,  but  the  rod 
and  line  won  d  certainly  not  answer  to  the  speci¬ 
fications  of  the  three-six  club  at  Santa  Catalina, 
for  the  line  used  is  a  very  stout  cord,  and  the 
rods  weigh  a  good  deal  over  six  ounces — or  six 
pounds  for  that  matter.  The  tunnies  seem  to  be 
the  long-winged  sort  ( Thynnus  alalonga),  or 
alaloncha,  as  the  Basques  call  them ;  at  least,  so 
it  seems  to  me,  for  the  long,  narrow  pectorals 
reach  to  about  the  first  finlet,  and  the  size — from, 
say,  thirty  to  seventy  pounds — is  smaller  than 
that  of  the  common  tunny  or  albacore.  The 
boats  are  stout  yawls  of  fifty  tons  or  upward, 
with  crews  of  about  eight  men,  and  they  remain 
at  sea  for  some  days,  most  of  the  fishing  being- 
done  off  the  capes  and  headlands  in  very  rough 


TUNNY  FISHING  OFF  THE  BRITTANY  COAST. 

water,  and  where  a  good  deal  of  heavy  weather 
is  liable  to  be  encountered.  They  hail,  as  a  rule, 
from  the  large  islands,  Belle  lie  and  Groix,  but 
work  from  Douarnenez,  where  the  packers  have 
their  establishments,  and  where  there  is  safe 
shelter  front  the  worst  of  the  southwesterly  gales. 


for  over  an  hour.  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  it 
weighed  sixteen  pounds.  Having  no  scales  I 
made  a  rough  guess  of  twenty  pounds.  On 
weighing  the  fish  it  proved  to  be  a  23-pounder. 
He  seemed  to  be  much  surprised  at  the  weight, 
as  he  said  the  fish  he  lost,  having  him  on  the 
shore  to  the  gaff  where  he  could  get  a  good  view 
of  him,  was  at  least  a  third  larger.  The  next 
day  his  wife  killed  eight  small  salmon.  This 
was  their  first  experience  in  handling  a  salmon 
rod. 

A  short  time  after,  while  in  my  camp  on  the 
Overfall  Pool,  I  saw  another  large  fish  taken 
by  an  unexperienced  angler ;  his  first  season, 
also.  He  was  using  a  medium  weight  trout  rod 
when  he  struck  a  large  fish.  On  the  first  run 
of  the  fish  down  the  pool  he  put  on  a  little  too 
much  power,  and  the  rod  broke  short  off  at  the 
ferrule  of  the  second  joint..  He 
gave  the  rod  to  his  guide  who 
played  the  salmon  from  the  butt 
and  reel  while  he  held  the  tip  in 
line  of  the  fish.  The  guide  played 
the  fish  for  about  thirty  minutes, 
when  my  guide  gaffed  the  fish  for 
them.  It  weighed  on  my  scales 
2il/2  pounds,  a  beautiful  fresh- 
run  silver  fish. 

I  have  met  a  number  of  men 
who  have  been  fishing  "these 
waters  for  years  that  have  never 
killed  a  twenty-pounder.  This 
season  seems  to  have  been  a  ban¬ 
ner  year  for  big  fish.  I  have  seen 
weighed  fish  of  41^,  33^,  29, 
28^,  24,  24,  23L2  and  2D/2  pounds. 
You  must  remember  this  is  not 
the  Restigouche  or  some  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Gaspe  coast  where 
it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  see 
salmon  taken  running  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  without  much 
comment  upon  its  size,  frequently 
costing  the  angler  about  $5  a 
pound,  if  he  belongs  to  a  se’ect 
club  or  leases  a  part  or  whole 
fishing  rights  on 
Newfoundland  rivers  are  open 
after  procuring  a  rod  license 
amounts  collected  go  to  the  fish 


a  river.  The 
to  all  anglers 
of  $10.  The 
commission  for 


Newfoundland’s  Banner  Season. 

New  York  City',  Nov.  30.— Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Flere  are  a  few  notes  made  in  New- 
foundland  last  summer  as  to  what  a  salmon  fish¬ 
erman  saw'  himself,  and  what  he  hears  from 
other  brother  anglers  during  a  fishing  trip  in 
that  most  attractive  island. 

I  went  as  usual  to  the  Grand  Codroy  in  the 
early  part  of  June  and  killed  a  few  salmon 
weighing  ten  to  twelve  pounds. 

There  a  young  -man  and  his  wife,  who  had 
never  fished  for  salmon,  came  in  the  river,  they 
having  heard  while  in  Florida  of  the  glorious 
sport  of  taking  salmon  on  a  fly.  The  first  day 
they  killed  a  salmon  and  two  grilse.  On  return¬ 
ing  to  camp  the  next  day  the  young  man  said  he 
had  on  a  large  fish  for  fifty  minutes,  but  lost 
him  in  bringing  him  to  gaff.  Shortly  after  that 
he  hooked  and  saved  another  after  a  fine  fight 


payment  of  wardens  on  the  rivers.  This  became 
a  law  for  the  first  time  last  spring,  and  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  angler,  most  of 
the  rivers  having  two  fish  wardens. 

As  formerly,  netting  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  has  been  to  a  great  extent  stopped.  The 
Newfoundland  Fish  and  Game  Commission  of 
St.  Johns,  deserves  great  praise  in  their  endeavor 
to  stop  poaching  and  netting,  and  their  plans 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  future  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  have  started  in  this  season. 
In  a  few  years  the  river,  as  formerly,  before  the 
netter  and  poacher  held  their  sway,  will  by  pro¬ 
tection  be  brought  up  to  their  full  capacity. 

C.  D’B.  W. 


American  Game  Bird  Shooting. 

Gunners,  and  outdoor  men  generally,  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  book,  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting,” 
which  is  described  on  page  951.  The  table  of 
contents  and  list  of  illustrations  printed  in  this 
advertisement  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  wide 
range  and  high  interest  of  the  volume. 
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Five  Foot  M  innows  vs.  the  Truth. 

Editor  Forest  and  Stream: 

You  may  think  that  the  world  of  sport  is  in 
the  expansive  out  of  doors.  Maybe,  in  New 
York.  But  come  down  en  bas,  a  few  hundred 
below,  in  the  great  Imperial  and  see  how  the 
fun  transfers  itself  from  the  ditches  of  yellow 
waters  to  the  hitches  of  yellow  journalism. 

The  Brawley  News  announced  in  triumph  that 
the  Imperial  Valley  region  is  a  fisherman’s  para¬ 
dise,  and  that  salmon  fishing  in  the  Alamo  and 
New  rivers  is  better  than  it  is  in  the  streams 
of  Canada  or  the  lochs  of  Scotland,  and  local 
anglers  are  “burnishing  up  their  rods  and  over¬ 
hauling  tackle’’  to  go  after  “thousands  of  game 
fighters’’  making  their  way  up  the  rivers  from 
Salton  Sea. 

The  unthinking  Brawley  man  had.no  sooner 
announced  his  scoop  than  the  Press  man  at  El 
Centro  got  out  his  kit  and  went  on  a  still-hunt. 
Hear  him : 

“Lest  some  careless  person  violate  the  game 
law  in  their  eagerness  to  capture  these  ‘game 
fighters,’  the  News  gravely  informs  the  public 
that  ‘net  fishing  for  salmon  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  is  forbidden  in  this  State.’ 

“The  game  fish  filling  the  streams  and  ditches 
of  Imperial  Valley  is  the  critter  called  ‘Colorado 
River  salmon,’  and  is  about  as  much  like  a  sal¬ 
mon  as  the  stork  called  ‘Colorado  turkey’  is  like 
a  real  turkey,  and  as  fit  for  food.’’ 

This  pronunciamento  is  made  cock  sure.  For 
why?  The  Press  man  had  hastily  written  to 
Dr.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  the  highest 
authority  on  fish  in  the  world,  requesting  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  fish  that  Brawley  anglers 
were  said  to  be  catching  with  salmon  tackle,  and 
elicited  this  reply: 

“Assuming  that  the  fish  infesting  the  ditches 
in  your  valley  is  the  fish  known  as  ‘salmon’  at 
Yuma  and  other  points  on  the  Colorado,  it  is  a 
member  of  the  minnow  or  dace  family  ( Cyprin - 
idee)  and  bears  the  scientific  name  Ptychoclieiliis 
Indus.  Although  the  jaws  are  wholly  without 
teeth,  it  is  a  voracious  fish  and  reaches  a  large 
size,  four  or  five  feet  long  in  the  Colorado.  A 
closely  related  species  occurs  in  the  Sacramento 
River,  and  is  known  as  ‘pike.’  It  is  as  little  re¬ 
lated  to  the  pike  as  your  fish  is  to  the  salmon.” 

Whereupon,  having  victoriously  escaped  with 
the  Brawley  man’s  basket  of  “salmon,”  the  Press 
man  flaps  his  wings  and  capercailzies  as  follows : 

“Now  we  may  brag  that  in  the  Colorado  River 
and  Imperial  Valley  ditches,  minnows  grow  to 
the  enormous  size  of  five  feet  in  length  and  a 
hundred  pounds  in  weight,  which  is  growing 
some  for  a  minnow.” 

Never  mind  about  the  fish,  the  fishermen  will 
attend  to  them;  but  now,  honest,  is  it  right  for 
one  sporting  editor  to  put  a  crimp  in  another 
by  writing  to  Jordan  or  anybody  else  on  the  side 
and  giving  another  fellow’s  fish  story  the  lie? 

Fish  stories  are  attackable  only  by  something 
better  and  not  by  a  general  or  specific  denial. 

Francis  Clarke. 


Salmon  in  November. 

St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  Dec.  1. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Here  is  an  unprecedented  happening 
in  Newfoundland  that  will  interest  anglers.  Re¬ 
cently  we  had  an  exhibition  here  which  was  a 
veritable  eye-opener  to  the  ordinary  citizen,  as  the 
exhibits,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  were 


pronounced  by  outside  experts  to  equal  anything 
in  America.  The  game  and  fish  commission  had 
an  exhibit  of  live  trout,  rainbow,  loch  leven  and 
native,  and  they  were  a  great  attraction.  There 
was  also  an  exhibit  of  live  salmon,  and, the  game 
commission  (as  it  is  the  close  season)  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  Superintendent  of  Wardens  Croke  to 
procure  some  in  Placentia.  He  was  authorized 
to  net  them,  but  when  he  got  to  the  Four  Mile 
Pool  in  Placentia,  he  bent  on  a  silver  doctor  and 
had  a  try.  To  his  surprise  the  fish  were  raven¬ 
ous  and  took  the  fly  more  eagerly  than  in  July. 
This  as  far  as  I  know  is  unprecedented.  He 
caught  several  fine  fish  and  brought  them  to  the 
exhibition. 

The  last  few  days  several  hundred  brace  of 
beautiful  partridge  have  been  thrown  over  the 
wharves.  They  were  killed  in  the  outposts  and 
shipped  in  barrels  to  the  grocers  in  St.  Johns. 

The  weather  has  been  wet  and  close,  so  the 
birds  heated  and  spoiled  and  had  to  be  thrown 
away.  Several  tierces  were  ruined  in  this  way. 
The  game  commission  intends  taking  steps  to 
stop  this  practice. 

I  think  we  can  safely  promise  anglers  that 
next  season  the  salmon  will  be  more  plentiful 
and  larger  than  ever  before. 

The  commission  will  enforce  more  rigid  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  future.  This  year’s  protection 
showed  magnificent  results  in  all  the  rivers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  fish  of  forty  or  even 
fifty  pounds  would  not  be  caught,  as  for  the 
future  they  will  get  good  chances  to  take  to.  the 
rivers  in  season.  W.  J.  Carroll. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


Michigan  is  not  alone  in  the  setting  of  the 
fashions  for  the  proper  thing  in  clothing  for  the 
deer  hunter.  One  of  the  Massachusetts  papers, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  deer  season  there, 
published  a  list  of  “dont’s.”  Here  is  one  of 
them : 

“Don’t  dress  inconspicuously.  Wear  bright 
red  or  other  lurid  colors.” 

Bright  colors  did  not  save  a  Michigan  man 
who,  clad  in  red  and  green,  was  recently  killed. 
In  addition  to  fiery  raiment,  the  hunter  might 
save  himself,  or  at  least  attract  attention  in  the 
woods  by  trundling  a  small  gasolene  motor  along 
with  him  or  a  wheelbarrow.  Someone  may  yet 
advocate  the  coughing  motorcycle  as  the  proper 
mount  for  deerslayers,  but  a  motor  wheelbarrow 
should  be  more  practicable,  as  the  hunter  could 
take  his  camp  outfit  along  with  him.  Only  a 
little  ingenuity  is  required  to  connect  the  motor 
and  the  barrow  wheel,  thus  leaving  the  steering 
only  to  the  hunter,  but  supplying  power  as  well 
as  a  noise  like  a  freight  train. 

■  *  1  *  * 

There  is  nothing  more  useful  at  this  season 
of  the  year  than  a  little  mejeurial  ointment,  the 
best  home  remedy  for  all  the  ailments  with 
which  firearms  are  afflicted  following  their  con¬ 


sumption  of  nitro  powders.  I  was  out  in  the 
woods  the  other  day  in  a  wet  snow  storm,  and 
in  cleaning  my  gun  that  night,  found  my  little 
box  of  the  ill-smelling  grease  nearly  exhausted. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  had  long  neglected  to  buy 
more,  but  next  day  I  screwed  up  my  courage  and 
asked  a  drug  clerk  for  two  ounces.  Just  how 
much  blue  mass  a  ten-cent  piece  would  buy  I 
had  forgotten,  but  he  proffered  one  ounce  in  a 
tin  box  and  asked  if  that  would  not  be  enough. 
I  wanted  two,  one  to  be  carried  in  my  gun  case, 
the  other  left  at  home,  but  did  not  explain,  and 
the  expression  of  pity  and  sympathy  on  the  sales¬ 
man’s  face  as  he  wrapped  up  the  two  boxes  was 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Users  of  this  grease  should  never  fire  a  rifle 
with  which  it  has  been  anointed  until  it  has  first 
been  wiped  out  with  a  clean  patch.  The  grease 
is  very  heavy  and  tenacious,  and  neglect  of  this 
precaution  may  result  in  injury  to  the  barrel. 
I  always  clean  the  barrel  thoroughly,  then  wipe 
out  with  the  ointment,  and  before  shooting  run 
a  dry  cloth  through  a  couple  of  times.  I  have 
a  target  revolver  which  has  been  fired  thousands 
of  times  with  nitro  powder  during  the  past  fif¬ 
teen  years,  but  it  has  always  been  preserved  with 
mercurial  ointment,  and  has  never  had  a  speck 
of  rust  in  it,  although  it  has  always  been  used 
around  salt  water. 

*  *  * 

“Where  can  I  purchase  cloth  ‘No  Shooting 
Allowed’  notices?”  asked  a  landowner. 

“Nowhere,  I  hope,”  was  the  reply. 

It  seems  that  inquiries  had  been  made  at  sev¬ 
eral  gun  stores.  Imagine  yourself  asking  at  such 
a  place  for  these  things,  when  the  sale  of  guns 
and  ammunition  is  keeping  every  employee  awake 
nights  now,  keeping  stock  on  hand.  This  is  like 
asking  for  prohibition  literature  in  a  drinking 
place. 

Since  the  shooting  season  opened  I  have  seen 
enough  boards  bearing  these  objectionable  legends 
to  build  a  large  house.  One  field  so  bare  that 
a  rabbit  could  not  hide  in  it  was  protected  by 
twelve  signs,  while  another  place  was.  posted 
with  notices  printed  in  type  so  small  that  all  I 
could  make  out  from  the  road  was  ‘’‘Warning” 
and  “Ten  do'lars  reward.”  I  am  sure  it  referred 
to  trespassing,  but  as  I  could  not  be  certain 
without  climbing  over  the  fence  for  a  closer  in¬ 
spection,  it  might  have  announced  the  reward 
for  any  game  that  could  be  found  on  the  place. 
I  am  going  back  some  day  to  make  sure. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  many  of  the 
best  woodcock  covers  are  not  posted  at  all,  while 
woods  where  a  few  squirrels  and  grouse  may  be 
seen  in  a  day’s  tramp  are  thickly  dotted  with 
signs.  On  one  occasion  I  rode  entirely  around 
a  promising  bit  of  wooded  hill  country  without 
finding  a  single  place  where  I  was  free  to  enter, 
and  yet  there  are  men  who  shoot  there  regularly 
without  interference  and  without  asking  permis¬ 
sion. 

*  *  * 

The  old  story  of  the  dog  that  backed  into  a 
pond  until  only  the  tip  of  his  nose  was  exposed, 
and  then  swam  away,  drowning  all  the  .fleas  that 
had  annoyed  him,  must  take  a  back  seat.  A 
Chicago  man  says  he  rids  his  dog  of  fleas  by 
using  a  vacuum  cleaner,  but  then  he  may  be  an 
agent  for  one  of  these  machines,  making  use  of 
the  statement  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  his 
wares.  Grizzly  King. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  race  for 
sailing  boats  to  Bermuda  next  season  will  be 
started  from  Boston.  The  start  was  made  from 
Marblehead  in  1908,  when  Dervish  won  the 
race,  and  since  then  the  race  has  been  handled 
by  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  and  started  from  of?  Sea 
Gate.  Eastern  yachtsmen  have  always  patron¬ 
ized  this  race  well,  and  of  the  two  starters  last 
year  one,  the  Shiyessa,  was  from  Boston,  and 
naturally  eastern  men  think  that  it  is  their  turn 
to  manage  the  long  distance  event.  The  Boston 
Y.  C.  would  like  to  have  the  race,  and  it  might 
make  the  start  from  Boston  instead  of  Hull  or 
Marblehead.  Thomas  Fleming  Day,  who  first 
promoted  the  race  and  who  represents  the 
Royal  Bermuda  Y.  C.  has  been  in  conference 
with  the  Boston  Y.  C.  officials  and  he  favors 
some  eastern  port  as  the  starting  place  next 
season.  C.  W.  Chapin  and  T.  W.  Powell,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.,  are.  to  visit  Bermuda 
shortly  and  talk  things  over  with  the  yachtsmen 
there.  It  is  understood  that  the  Bermuda  men 
are  in  favor  of  the  race  being  started  from 
Boston. 


The  auxiliary  three-masted  schooner  Visitor 
II.,  owned  by  W.  Harry  Brown,  of  Pittsburg, 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  pleasure 
craft  to  navigate  the  Panama  Canal  as  far  as 
is  at  present  possible.  The  Visitor,  with  some 
friends  of  the  owner,  is  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  later  is  to  visit  the  West  Indies. 
On  Nov.  23  the  yacht  went  up  the  canal  from 
Colon  as  far  as  the  Gatun  Lock  and  returned. 
In  the  party  on  board  were  Mr.  Brown,  Col. 
Goethals,  William  Diehl,  formerly  Mayor  of 
Pittsburg;  Capt.  Scott,  Harry  Paul,  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  D.  Gillespie,  C.  W.  Taylor,  John  Phillips, 
Congressman  J.  Barchfield,  and  some  others. 


The  first  winter  meeting  of  the  Waterway 
League  of  New  Jersey  was  held  last  week. 
After  a  brief  preliminary  session  devoted  to 
business,  Capt.  Howard  Patterson  made  an  ad¬ 
dress.  Capt.  Patterson  is  principal  of  the  New 
York  Nautical  College  and  a  former  officer  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  being  an  Annapolis 
graduate.  His  talk  was  intended  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  series  of  six  lectures  which  the 
league  will  have  during  the  winter,  provided 
the  members  support  them  properly.  Capt. 
Patterson  talked  of  the  compass  and  its  history. 
He  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the 
geographical  pole  of  the  earth  and  the  mag¬ 
netic  pole,  the  magnetic  pole  being  at  latitude 
70°  N.  and  longitude  970  W.  The  variations  of 
the  compass  needle  when  nearer  or  further  from 
the  line  of  no  variation  were  explained  and  ac¬ 
counted  for;  and  the  differences  between  the 
three  terms  used — variation,  deviation  and  local 
attraction — were  made  clear.  Capt.  Patterson’s 
address  was  full  of  telling  side  remarks,  and  at 
its  close  he  was  heartily  applauded  and  given  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks. 

At  the  business  session  resolutions  were 
adopted  condemning  the  practice  of  bridge 
tenders  in  keeping  the  bridge  draws  closed  for 
long  periods,  and  the  league  was  authorized  to 
prosecute  offenders.  An  informal  report  was 
submitted  on  the  proposed  sea  level  ship  canal 
across  the  State  from  Raritan  Bay  to  Borden- 
town.  It  was  announced  that  the  membership  of 
the  league  is  now  221,  and  the  members  were 
urged  to  bring  in  new  members  in  order  that 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  league  might 
be  enhanced. 


The  annual  meeting  and  election  of  officers 
of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  C.  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Knickerbocker  next  Wednesday.  The  ticket 
nominated  is  as  follows:  Commodore,  William 


Randolph  Hearst;  Vice-Commodore,  Alfred  C. 
Sopej-,  Rear-Commodore,  Conrad  V.  Dykeman; 
Treasurer,  Willard  Graham;  Secretary,  John  G. 
Faist;  Measurer,  Edson  B.  Schock;  Trustees 
(for  three  years),  William  C.  Towen,  Daniel  A. 
Hawkins,  Charles  I.  McLaughlin;  for  one  year, 
Frank  A.  Fox.  Regatta  Committee — Peter 
Bentley,  Harvey  B.  Griffen,  Daniel  J.  Toffey. 
Membership  Committee — Curtis  Bell.  Rentsen 
S.  Mills,  Edward  J.  Steiner.  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  William  H.  Fleming,  Charles  E.  Sim¬ 
mons,  William  A.  Kerr. 


A  new  one-design  class  has  been  organized 
by  members  of  the  American  Y.  C.  The  object 
of  the  class  is  to  develop  yachting  and  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  racing  among  the  junior  members  of 
the  club  and  the  sons  of  members  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  boats  of  a  type  which  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  seaworthy,  safe  and  speedy.  The  new 
boats  are  very  similar  in  model  to  the  “bug” 
class  of  Manhasset  Bay.  They  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  William  Gardner,  and  their  dimen¬ 
sions  are  2  feet  3  inches  over  all,  15  feet  3  inches 
on  the  waterline,  5  feet  7  inches  beam  and  3 
feet  4  inches  draft.  They  will  spread  260  square 
feet  of  canvas  and  cost  $200  each.  Twelve  have 
already  been  ordered,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  fleet  will  be  much  larger  when  the  next 
sason  opns.  Some  members  of  other  clubs  are 
thinking  of  purchasing  boats,  and  if  they  do, 
some  inter-club  racing  will  be  arranged. 
Stuyvesant  Wainwright  has  organized  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  those  who  have  already  ordered  boats 
are  George  D.  Barron,  John  Hallett  Clark,  J.' 
Temple  Gwathmey,  William  Samuel  Johnson,  J. 
M.  Macdouough,  Mulford  Martin,  George 
Mercer,  PI.  deB.  Parsons,  Dr.  C.  F.  Wolff,  Mrs. 
William  G.  Nichols  and  Stuyvesant  Wainwright. 


B.  B.  Crowninshield  has  designea  a  one-de¬ 
sign  class  for  the  summer  residents  of  Isleboro, 
Me.,  which  boats  will  be  similar  in  many  ways 
to  the  Manchester  and  North  Haven  classes,  al¬ 
though  much  improved.  They  are  25  feet  over 
all  and  carry  31 1  square  feet  of  canvas.  They 
will  be  built  this  winter  and  next  season  sailed 
against  the  North  Haven  boats.  Boston  and  New 
York  men  are  prominent  in  establishing  this 
new  classe. 


Frederick  T.  Adams,  formerly  commodore  of 
the  Atlantic  Y.  C.,  and  afterward  of  the  Larch- 
mont  Y.  C.,  died  last  Saturday.  He  had  been 
ill  three  weeks  with  pneumonia.  It  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  was 
able  to  move  from  Bay  Ridge  to  Sea  Gate, 
where  it  built  its  present  home.  Commodore 
Adams  helped  finance  the  scheme  and  carried 
it  through  to  success.  He  was  vice-commodore 
of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  when  Commodore  George 
J.  Gould  was  senior  flag  officer,  and  as  the  com¬ 
modore  was  abroad  racing  Vigilant,  Vice-Com¬ 
modore  Adams  was  acting  commodore.  When 
Mr.  Gould  declined  a  renomination,  Mr.  Adams 
was  chosen  commodore  and  he  worked  hard  in 
the  club’s  interests,  and  it  was  during  his  regime 
that  ocean  racing  was  revived,  and  which  has 
since  grown  wonderfully  in  popularity. 

While  the  Atlantic  fleet  was  at  Shelter 
Island  an  ocean  race  was  planned.  The  schoon¬ 
ers  Sachem,  Katrina,  Coronet  and  Hildegarde 
started  to  sail  to  Sea  Gate.  When  the  four 
passed  in  by  the  Romer  Beacon,  a  little  over 
two  minutes  separated  the  first  and  last  of  the 
quartet.  Katrina  won  and  Sachem  took  second 
prize.  Afterward  Commodore  Adams  was 
chosen  as  senior  flag  officer  of  the  Larchmont 
Y.  C. 

He  first  owned  the  sloop  Espirito  and  after¬ 
ward  the  schooner  Sachem,  which  had  twice 
won  a  Goelet  cup.  Commodore  Adams  when  a 
young  man  went  fo  sea  because  he  had  a  fond¬ 


ness  for  the  water.  He  shipped  before  the  mast 
and  rose  to  become  first  officer  of  a  Pacific 
mail  steamer.  Then  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  established  a  brokerage  business  in  which 
he  was  active  until  the  .time  of  his  death.  His 
father  was  a  banker. 

He  made  an  ideal  commodore,  and  knowing 
thoroughly  seamanship,  had  his  yacht  kept  in 
the  finest  possible  shape,  and  always  well 
handled.  Sachem  was  a  favorite  vessel  with  all 
•yachtsmen.  Her  owner  was  a  knightly  enter¬ 
tainer.  After  Commodore  Adams  retired  from 
office  he  sold  the  schooner  and  purchased  a 
motor  boat,  which  he  named  Sachem  II.  He 
used  that  vessel  on  the  Hudson  off  Coxsackie, 
where  he  had  an  estate  and  laughingly  used  to 
tell  his  friends  that  he  had  become  a  farmer 
and  raised  the  finest  buckwheat  in  the  country. 


Captain  Thomas  Bohlen,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Gloucester  fisherman  and  who 
has  also  sailed  yachts,  died  last  week  while  on 
his  way  to  Birchy  Cove,  Newfoundland.  He 
was  on  the  schooner  Avalon  with  Capt.  Whar¬ 
ton  and  was  going  to  Birchy  Cove  for  medical 
treatment. 

Capt.  Bohlen  had  been  ill  for  some  time  of 
kidney  disease,  but  decided  to  go  to  Newfound¬ 
land  this  season,  taking  command  of  the 
schooner  Constellation. 

His  fame  was  countrywide.  He  had  been 
taken  'as  the  hero  by  many  a  novelist  who 
sought  to  depict  the  Gloucester  fisherman 
master.  He  was  born  in  Sweden  about  sixty 
years  ago  and  when  a  young  man  came  to  this 
country.  He  had  been  bred  to  the  sea  and  was 
familiar  with  the  navigator’s  calling.  He'  be¬ 
came  master  of  some  of  the  finest  clipper 
schooners  and  was  most  successful  in  landing 
remunerative  fares.  In  the  dead  of  winter  in  the 
teeth  of  a  gale  Capt.  Bohlen  would  drive  his 
craft  for  home  to  market  in  weather  in  which 
the  average  skipper  would  heave  to. 

When  the  trans-Atlantic  race  for  the  Kaiser’s 
cup  in  1905  was  announced.  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stim- 
son  engaged  Capt.  Bohlen  to  fit  out  and  sail 
his  schooner  Fleur  de  Lys.  Capt.  Bohlen 
rigged  the  yacht  as  the  Gloucester  fishermen 
are  and  he  drove  her  across  the  Atlantic  through 
gale  after  gale,  and  although  Fleur  de  Lys  did 
not  win,  she  was  credited  with  having  made 
the  best  day’s  run  in  the  race. 


Isaac  Stern,  the  New  York  merchant  who 
died  last  Saturday,  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Y.  C.,  and  owned  the  steam  yacht  Vir¬ 
ginia,  which  was  built  from  designs  by  the  late 
George  Watson.  Mr.  Stern  made  many  long 
cruises  in  the  Virginia  and  had  often  crossed 
the  Atlantic. 


L.  D.  Huntington,  Jr.,  for  twenty  years 
prominently  identified  with ,  yachting  as  a  de¬ 
signer  and  builder,  has  given  up  both  entirely 
to  enter  partnership  with  Stanley  M.  Seaman, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Seaman  &  Huntington, 
operating  strictly  a  general  yacht  brokerage 
business  with  offices  220  Broadway,  New  York 
city. 


To  Prevent  Ships  Rolling. 

A  device  exhibited  before  the  annual  con¬ 
gress  of  the  German  Marine  Engineers’  Soci¬ 
ety  in  Berlin  by  Herr  Frahm  is  intended  to  de¬ 
crease  the  rolling  and  pitching  of  ocean  liners. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  U-shaped  tanks  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  which 
admit  water,  which  rises  and  falls  as  the  ship 
rolls,  thus  steadying  her.  Tests  of  this  device 
made  on  two  steamers  plying  between  German 
ports  and  Buenos  Ayres  reduced  their  rolling 
from  eleven  to  two  degrees. 
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Lawley’s  Yard  to  Move. 

Lawley’s  yard  at  South  Boston  is  to  disap¬ 
pear  and  the  big  yacht  and  ship  building  plant 
will  be  set  up  at  Neponset.  This  was  rumored 
some  time  ago,  when  George  Lawley  purchased 
land  on  the  water  front  at  Neponset.  The 
South  .Boston  yard  had  to  go  because  of  pro¬ 
jected  improvements.  The  Boston  Globe  gives 
a  short  history  of  Lawley’s,  which  is  the  best 
known  yacht  yard  in  the  country,  and  which  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  yachtsmen. 

George  F.  Lawley,  the  founder  of  the  firm, 
who  celebrated  his  87th  birthday  last  February, 
first  began  to  build  boats  at  Scituate  in  1866, 
mostly  small  ones,  and  in  1874  the  firm  moved 
to  South  Boston,  its  first  location  being  at  the 
foot  of  Seventh  street,  and  the  next  at  the  foot 
of  O  street,  which,  enlarged  in  1903,  is  its 
present  plant. 

Many  famous  yachts  have  been  built  by  the 
Lawleys,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  record  of  the 
yachts  built  by  George  Lawley  while  at  Scituate, 
although  the  30:foot  sloop  Bluebird,  built  in 
1872  for  A.  C.  Wheelwright,  was  on  the  yacht¬ 
ing  records  not  many  years  ago. 

Of  the  yachts  built  at  South  Boston  while  the 
yard  was  at  the  foot  of  Seventh  street,  the 
schooner  Adrienne,  designed  Iby  George  F. 
Lawley  in  1879,  of  50  feet  over  all,  is  probably 
the  first  of  that  rig  built  by  the  firm.  Two 
sloops  built  in  1881  are  still  in  active  use,  the 
Nirvana  and  Thiam.  The  former  is  now  ketch- 
rigged  and  has  auxiliary  power,  while  the  latter 
is  raced  each  season  by  her  owner,  Commodore 
Wilbert  Soule,  of  the  South  Boston  Y.  C. 

Some  of  the  better  known  boats  built  at  the 
yard  at  the  foot  of  O  street,  the  present  loca¬ 
tion,  are  as  follows:  Schooner  Harbinger  in 
1884,  sloop  Nebula  in  1885,  steam  yacht  Herald 
in  1885,  schooner  Sachem  in  1886,  sloop  Papoose 
and  schooner  Gundred  in  1887,  sloops  Alga, 
Babboon  and  Chiquita,  40-footers;  schooner 
Marguerite  in  1888,  schooner  Merlin  in  1889, 
sloops  Camilla,  Gladys,  Hawk,  Mildred  and 
Saladin.  all  sc-footers,  the  40-foot  sloop  Gos¬ 
soon  in  1890,  the  46-foot  sloops  Barbara,  Mine- 
ola,  Alborak.  Savonara^  and  Ilderim  in  1891.  In 
1893  steam  yachts  seemed  to  have  the  call,  for 
four  were  built  by  the  firm,  ranging  in  size  from 
the  Acpiilo  of  103  feet  in  length  to  the  Random, 
only  76  feet  long.  After  that  there  was  hardly 
a  year  in  which  some  large  steam  yacht  was  not 
constructed,  such  as  the  Alcedo  in  1895.  the 
Iduna  in  1896,  the  Courier  in  1897.  Kaleda  in 
1898,  four  small  ones  in  1899,  Valda  in  1900, 
Aquilo  in  1901.  Carmina  in  1903,  Anona  in  1904. 
Cigarette  in  1905,  Ketoh  in  1906,  Halawa  in 
1907  and  Caroline  in  1908. 

Two  of  the  cup  defenders  which  Edward  Bur¬ 
gess  designed,  and  which  were  managed  by 
Charles  Paine,  were  built  by  Lawley,  the  Puri¬ 
tan  in  1885  and  the  Mayflower  in  1886.  The 
Burgess  cup  defender  Volunteer,  which  was 
owned  by  Gen.  Paine,  was  finished  and  rigged 
by  Lawley,  although  the  hull  was  built  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Gen.  Paine’s  unsuccessful  candidate  for  cup 
honors,  Jubilee,  designed  by  John  Paine,  was 
also  built  at  South  Boston,  while  the  Crownin- 
shield  90-footer  and  the  Independence,  built  for 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  were  also  constructed  by 
Lawley. 

Of  late  years  Lawley  has  built  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  larger  schooners;  in  1899  the 
Endymion  and  Latona  were  launched  from  the 
yard,  and  the  former  took  part  in  the  recent 
race  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  German  Em¬ 
peror’s  cup.  The  two-masted  auxiliary  schooner 
Idler,  built  in  1901  for  Henry  T.  Sloane.  is  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  larger  auxiliaries. 
Margaret,  the  first  Savarona,  which  won  the 
Bermuda  race  in  1909,  and  then  established  a 
record  for  tire  course,  was  launched  in  1903.  In 
1905.  two  large  schooners  were  built  at  the  yard. 
Elmina  and  Invader;  the  former  has  since  made 
a  great  record  in  racing. 

The  summer  of  1906  was  a  great  year  for 
schooners,  for  the  winter  before  Lawley  had 
under  construction  four  yachts  of  this  rig. 
Dervish  for  Henry  A.  Morss,  Savarona  for  C. 
Howard  Clark.  Jr.,  Shiyessa  for  Alfred  Douglass 


and  Taormina  for  William  E.  Eaton.  Since 
then  only  four  large  schooners  have  been  built 
at  South  Boston,  Alcyone  and  Ranger  in  1907, 
Visitor  II.  in  1908  and  Shiyessa  IV.  last  winter. 

Visitor  II.,  a  three-masted  auxiliary  schooner, 
designed  by  Swasey,  Raymond  &  Page,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  for  W.  Harry  Brown,  of  Pittsburg,  is  the 
largest  yacht  ever  built  by  Lawley.  She  is  197 
feet  over  all,  150  feet  waterline. 

Since  1897,  when  the  50-foot  power  cruiser 
Frolic  was  built  by  Lawley,  this  end  of  the 'busi¬ 
ness  has  grown,  until  now  it  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  the  yacht  construction 
undertaken  by  the  concern.  Among  those  that 
are  well  known  are:  Stave  Island.  Glenda, 
Hupa,  Tonopah,  Elkhorn.  Tringa,  Faalua, 
Shada,  Christina,  Savallo,  Viator,  Dixie  III., 
Monaloa,  Taniwha,  Topsy,  Sea  Duck,  Eronel 
II.,  Fearless  and  Mystery. 

A  couple  of  the  torpedo  boats,  Blakley  and 
DeLong,  were  launched  from  the  yard  in  1901, 
and  although  this  represents  all  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  firm  for  the  U.  S.  Navy,  there  have 
been  built  at  the  yard  a  number  of  boats  for 
both  the  State  and  city.  The  latest  city  boat 
being  the  George  A.  Hibbard,  which  was  given 
her  trial  trip  last  week. 

Besides  the  larger  sailing,  steam  and  power 
yachts  Lawley  has  built  many  a  fast  racing  boat 
for  the  smaller  classes,  of  which  probably  none 
ever  made  a  better  record  than  Sally  VII.  This 
25-foot  cabin  scow  was  designed  by  Fred  D. 
Lawley,  the  son  of  George  F.  Lawley,  who  now 
does  almost  all  the  designing  for  the  firm. 

Sally  VII.  was  built  in  1903  for  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  25-foot  restricted  class,  and  was 
owned  and  sailed  by  Lawrence  F.  Percival. 
She  made  a  wonderful  record  that  year  and 
practically  was  unbeatable. 

At  present  there  is  a  very  little  new  work 
under  construction  at  Lawley's,  the  Iselin  100- 
foot  steel  schooner  in  the  steel  shed,  which  will 
be  launched  Dec.  17.  and  an  8o-foot  power 
cruiser  for  a  New  York  yachtsman  in  the 
wooden  shed,  being  all  the  big  work,  although 
in  the  small  boat  shed  there  are  building  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  power  boats  and  tenders. 

The  basin  which  has  harbored  many  a  well- 
known  yacht  in  winter  is  well  filled  this  winter. 
Among  the  yachts  in  storage  there  are  steam 
yachts  Isis,  Spalding  Bros.;  Peregrine,  R.  H. 
White;  Helena,  F.  W.  Ayer;  Orca,  S.  W.  Col¬ 
ton.  Jr.;  My  Gypsy,  Thomas  W.  Lawson;  Jule, 
B.  P.  Cheney ;  Juanita,  F.  B.  McQuesten.  and 
Sabrina,  George  D.  Loud;  schooners  Arbella, 
Washington  B.  Thomas;  Taormina,  William  S. 
Eaton;  Hope  Leslie,  Laurence  Minot;  Emerald. 
F.  Lewis  Clark;  Loyal  Vagrant,  Harold 
Vanderbilt;  Shiyessa  VI.,  Alfred  Douglass; 
Iris,  Francis  H.  Whitehouse;  Gundred,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Vaughn;  Monataka,  C.  L.  Eaton,  and 
Charmer,  Theophilus  Parsons;  sloops  Eelin, 
Lindsley  Loring;  Athene,  Theodore  P.  Burgess; 
Marigold,  Frank  Drake;  Humma,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  and  Alice,  Charles  K.  Cummings;  power 
boats  Cristina,  Frederick  C.  Fletcher;  Elkhorn, 
George  S.  Draper;  Shada,  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
estate;  Bostonian,  Thomas  Cunningham,  and 
Sea  Duck,  Charles  H.  Tyler;  yawls  Waytarer. 
Charles  L.  Harding,  and  Palatine,  Charles  H. 
Ledlie. 


Yacht  Sales. 

The  following  yacht  sales  and  charters  are 
reported  through  the  office  of  Seaman  &  Hunt¬ 
ington  : 

The  schooner  yacht  Shiyessa,  sold  for  Mr. 
Demarest  Lloyd,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Mr.  J. 
B.  Morrell,  of  Northport,  L.  I.,  will  be  wintered 
in  Boston  and  brought  to-  home  waters  in  the 
spring.  She  has  raced  considerably,  finishing 
35m.  behind  Mr.  Harold  Vanderbilt’s  Vagrant 
in  last  year's  New  York-Bermuda  race.  Her 
owner  expects  to1  race  her  in  Squadron  races 
of  the  New  York  Y.  C. 

Auxiliary  yawl  Albion,  chartered  for  a  short 
period  for  Mr.  James  Godfrey  Wilson  to  Judge 
Lloyt,  of  New  York. 

Gasolene  cruising  launch  Diana,  sold  for  Mr. 
Clendenin  Eckert,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Mr. 
F.  B.  Van  Doom,  of  New  York  Athletic  Club. 


New  owner  has  made  extensive  alterations  for 
a  Southern  cruise. 

Gasolene  cruiser  Idlesse,  sold  for  Mr.  G.  A. 
Freeman,  New  York  Y.  C.,  to  Mr.  A.  P. 
Lasher,  New  York  city.  New  owner  will  use 
her  in  Maine  waters. 

Mao  II.,  sold  for  Mr.  F.  L.  Hutton  to  Capt. 
I.  J.  Merrit/of  this  city.  Capt.  Merrit  will  use 
her  for  coast  cruising. 

Gasolene  launch  “Ted”  chartered  for  a  short 
period  to  Mr.  B.  C.  Day,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

Racing  sloop  Rosemary,  sold  for  Mr.  E.  M. 
Lockwood,  Bayshore.  L.  L,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Cushing,  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Speed  launch  Sagitta,  sold  to  W.  B.  Benslow, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  New  owner  has  shipped  her 
to  his  winter  home  in  New  Smyrna,  Fla. 

Gasolene  cruiser  Flowin,  sold  for  Mr.  E.  D. 
Miner,  of  New  York  city,  to  a  Philadelphia 
yachtsman. 

Gasolene  launch  Quest,  sold  for  Mr.  Wilson 
H.  Tucker  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Weston,  Pa.,  for  use 
on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Sloop  Dixie  sold  for  Com.  M.  W.  Houck, 
New  Rochelle  Y.  C.,  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Archibald 
for  use  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  same  office  reports  advice  from  Mr.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco,  through  whom 
he  purchased  the  steam  yacht  Venetia,  that  that 
yacht  has  completed  fitting  out  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  leaves  within  a  few  days  for  a  cruise 
through  the  West  Indies  and  South  American 
waters,  expecting  to  arrive  in  home  port,  San 
Francisco,  during  May,  1911. 


Naval  Architects  Officers. 

The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  at  their  annual  meeting  recently, 
elected  these  officers:  •  Vice-Presidents,  for  the 
term  expiring  Dec.  31.  1916,  George  W.  Quin- 
tard,  Quintard  Iron  Works;  Walter  M.  Mc¬ 
Farland.  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Council:  For  the  term  expiring  Dec. 
31,  1913.  W.  I.  Babcock,  naval  architect,  17 

State  street,  New  York;  W.  F.  Durand,  pro¬ 
fessor  mechanical  engineering,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cal.;  Nathaniel  G  Herreshoff,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Herreshoff 
Manufacturing  Company,  Bristol,  R.  I.:  H.  I. 
Cone,  engineer-in-chief.  U.  S.  Navy;  J.  II.  Lin- 
nard.  naval  constructor,  U.  S.  N.,  retired;  W. 
A.  Post,  general  manager,  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
building  and  Dry  Dock  Company.  Associate 
Members  of  Council:  For  the  term  ending 
Dec.  31,  1913,  W.  H:  Brownson,  rear  admiral, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired;  J.  R.  Andrews,  president, 
Hyde  Windlass  Company,  Bath.  Me.  F.  L. 
DuBosque,  assistant  engineer  floating  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
was  elected  to  succeed  Horace  See  as  member 
of  Council. 

During  the  year  about  forty  new  members 
have  joined  the  society,  and  twenty-one  asso¬ 
ciate  members  were  advanced  to  full  member¬ 
ship. 


A  New  Salute. 

The  Navy  Department  has  prescribed  a  new 
salute  to  "colors”  on  board  ships  and  at  naval 
stations  as  follows:  Instead  of  rolls  on  the 
drum  and  flourishes  on  the  bugle,  the  band  is 
to  play  at  morning  “colors”'  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  ensign 
is  to  be  started  up  and  hoisted  smartly  to  the 
peak  or  truck.  All  officers  and  men  are  to 
face  the  ensign  and  stand  at  attention.  At  the 
end  of  the  air  all  officers  and  men  will  salute, 
thus  ending  the  ceremony. 


American  Game  Bird  Shooting. 

Gunners,  and  outdoor  men  generally,  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  book,  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting,  ’ 
which  is  described  on  page  951-  The  table  of 
contents  and  list  of  illustrations  printed  in  this 
advertisement  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  wide 
range  and  high  interest  of  the  volume. 
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Motor  'Boating. 


Challenger  for  Motor  Trophy. 

Mackay  Edgar,  who  was  last  summer  one 
of  the  challengers  for  the  British  International 
trophy,  is  to  challenge  again  for  a  race  for  that 
prize,  and  the  challenge  will  be  made  through 
the  British  Motor  Y.  C.  as  soon  as  the  present 
deed  of  gift  has  been  reframed.  Mr.  Edgar 
last  year  brought  over  the  Maple  Leaf,  a  fast 
craft  fitted  with  a  400-horsepower  motor.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  while  being  tried  on  the  Sound, 
Maple  Leaf  was  so  severely  strained  that  she 
was  unable  to  start  in  the  match  ra'ce,  and 
Pioneer  and  Dixie  II.  were  the  chief  com¬ 
petitors.  Mr.  Edgar  is  now  having  a  new  craft 
built  by  Dixon  Brothers  and  Hutchinson,  at 
Southampton,  about  which  the  foreign  papers 
devoted  to  the  sport  are  saying  great  things. 
These  papers  may  have  overestimated  the  speed 
of  that  boat,  but  it  would  be  foolish  to  belittle 
her  now,  and  the  news  that  the  British  are  to 
make  a  more  determined  effort  to  recapture  the 
trophy  should  spur  the  defenders  on  to  build 
for  the  defense  of  the  prize. 

The  new  craft  is  a  hydroplane,  which  will 
have  two  motors  of  400  horsepower  each,  which 
will  driv.e  twin  screws.  Each  motor  will  have 
twelve  cylinders.  One  motor  is  that  used  in 
Maple  Leaf,  and  the  second  is  a  replica  of  that. 
A  British  writer  in  describing  the  new  craft 
and  its  capabilities  says: 

‘‘The  new  craft  will  be  similar  to,  but  far 
more  powerful  and  larger,  than  Sir  John 
Thorneycroft’s  .wonderful  hydroplane  Miranda 
IV.,  and  will  be  40  feet  long  by  9  feet  beam, 
with  a  displacement  of  nine  tons.  She  will  be  a 
twin-screw  boat  fitted  with  two  12-cylinder 
motors,  each  of  400  horsepower.  Miranda  IV.’s 
weight  was  2,400  pounds,  length  26  feet,  horse¬ 
power  120,  and  her  best  average  official  speed 
was  41  miles  per  hour;  so,  reckoning  on  a  basis 
of  horsepower  per  ton,  the  speed  of  the  new 
boat  should  be  no  less  than  62  miles  per  hour 
in,  of  course,  calm  water.  This  will  be  some 
speed,  and  as  there  is  nothing  at  present  in 
America  to  equal  it.  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
people  at  home  to  meet  the  challenger  with  a 
new  boat  of  higher  power." 

The  unlucky  Pioneer  had  another  narrow  es¬ 
cape  from  total  destruction,  the  third  in  its 
vicissitudinous  career.  Last  summer  it  cap¬ 
sized  at  Cowes,  almost  drowning  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  its  owner;  and  caught  fire  in 
America  during  the  racing.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  at  East  Cowes,  the  watchman  saw 
flames  emerging  from  near  the  petrol  tank. 
With-  the  aid  of  sand  and  water,  the  flames 
were  speedily  extinguished.  Had  another 
minute  elapsed  before  the  fire  had  been  dis¬ 
covered.  total  destruction  was  inevitable,  as  there 
were  about  40  gallons  of  the  inflammable  juice 
in  its  tank. 


American  Power  Boat  Meeting. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association  held  last  week  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  a  number  of  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  rules  that  govern  racing  and  cruis¬ 
ing  boats. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  club  representa¬ 
tives  present  it  was  decided  that  hereafter  all 
boats  shall  be  weighed  upon  scales  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  various  coastwise  and  inland  ports  in¬ 
stead  of  being  measured,  as  has  been  the  cus¬ 
tom.  Three  limited  classes  were  established. 
They  are  for  boats  21  feet  over  all  that  must 
weigh  1,600  pounds;  26  feet  over  all,  weighing 
2,100  pounds,  and  32  feet  over  all,  weighing 
2,900  pounds.  There  is  also  to  be  a  restricted 
volume  to  the  cylinders. 

AA  racing  boats  hereafter  are  to  be  weighed 
without  the  crew  and  300  pounds  added  for  the 
crew.  All  other  boats  are  to  be  measured  with 
the  crew  on  board.  It  was  recommended  that 
in  the  future  all  classes  of  racing  boats  shall  be 
started  according  to  handicap,  so  that  the  spec¬ 
tators  may  know  that  the  first  boat  at  the  finish 
line  is  the  winner  in  her  class.  The  rule  relat¬ 


ing  to  equipment  is  amended  to  read:  “One 
serviceable  anchor  and  cable  and  such  equip¬ 
ment  of  lights,  whistles,  bells,  and  fog  horns 
as  are  required  by  law.” 

The  racing  status  of  the  hydroplane  was  not 
taken  up  at  the  meeting,  but  it  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  there  should  be  no  restriction 
placed  upon  the  high-speed  boats  used  for  in¬ 
ternational  racing.  According  to  the  last  re¬ 
port  the  association  now  has  a  membership  of 
25,000,  representing  106  clubs,  and  new  clubs 
are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 


Sparks. 

Many  new  yachts  and  yawls  are  having  in¬ 
cluded  in  their  specifications  gasolene  motors, 
both  for  auxiliary  work  and  generating  elec¬ 
tricity.  A  new  schooner,  now  building  by  a 
prominent  firm  in  South  Boston,  Mass.,  will  be 
equipped  with  a  4-cylinder,  16-horsepower  en¬ 
gine  for  use  in  driving  the  boat,  and  will  also 
have  a  32-horsepower  motor  to  operate  the 
generator  for  lighting  the  yacht  by  electricity. 
C.  G.  Washburn,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  has 
a  summer  residence  at  Naryagansett  Pier,  is 
having  built  a  26-foot  waterline  auxiliary  yawl, 
similar  in  lines  to  the  25-foot  yawl  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  was  built  in  1907,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  new  boat  will  be 
equipped  with  a  gasolene  motor,  thus  making 
the  craft  serviceable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
weathers. 


As  an  instance  of  the  radical  changes  that 
may  be  made  in  the  motor  yachts  of  to-day, 
Miles  L.  Carter’s  Yankee  II.,  built  last  spring, 
will  represent  an  entirely  different  type  of  boat 
when  her  alterations  are  completed.  The  motor 
will  be  placed  forward  instead  of  amidship. 
and  the  crew's  quarters  will  also  be  arranged 
at  the  forward  end.  Aft  of  the  bridge  deck  will 
be  built  a  trunk  cabin,  and  this  part  of  the 
boat  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  owner. 
The  length  of  the  boat  has  been  increased  4 
feet,  and  in  these  improvements  upon  the  origi¬ 
nal  lines  of  Yankee  II.,  Mr.  Carter  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  many  long  and  comfortable  cruises 
next  season. 


W.  C.  Rhodes,  of  Warwick,  Conn.,  is  having 
built  a  small  power  boat  to  be  used  as  a  tender 
to  Warwick  Neck's  one-design  class.  This 
class  has  been  racing  every  Saturday  and  holi¬ 
day  during  the  past  season,  and  the  motor  boat 
which  has  been  ordered  is  of  considerable 
breadth  with  plenty  of  freeboard,  and  is  very 
heavily  constructed  throughout  in  order  to 
withstand  the  stormy  weather  which  often  sets 
in  around  that  point. 

Danish  fishermen  are  gradually  becoming 
converted  to  the  virtues  of  the  gasolene  motor 
as  against  relying  solely  upon  sails  for  their 
fishing  boats.  A  letter,  from  Isafjord.  Iceland, 
gives  an  account  of  three  fishermen  who  re¬ 
cently  made  a  trip  of  over  320  miles  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  passing  through  a  continuous 
storm  of  50  hours’  duration.  The  motor  used 
was  of  American  make  and  never  failed  for  one 
moment  during  the  entire  trip. 

When  about  six  miles  from  Ruik  Harbor,  the 
propeller  blade  broke  without  any  apparent 
cause  but  the  action  of  the  high  sea.  The  en¬ 
gine,  however,  made  the  distance  into  Ruik 
Harbor  with  one  propeller  blade  working,  dur¬ 
ing  a  hurricane.  After  transacting  his  business, 
the  Danish  captain  had  the  propeller  repaired 
and  slipped  out  to  sea  for  the  journey  home 
despite  the  warnings  of  friends  that  the  little 
boat  could  not  possibly  live  in  the  storm  that 
was  running.  The  return  trip,  however,  was 
made  in  the  marvelous  time  of  27  hours,  without 
any  accident.  It  is  stated  in  Reykjavik  that 
this  record  can  only  be  duplicated  by  a  few  of 
the  largest  steamers,  and  that  no  motor  boat  up 
to  this  time  has  ever  approached  this  perform¬ 
ance. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers,  a  resolution  was 
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passed  amending  all  deeds  of  gift  covering 
championship  trophies  in  the  five  different 
classes  of  speed  boats  and  cruisers.  Hereto¬ 
fore  it  has  been  stipulated  that  contests  for 
these  trophies  be  held  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  the  amendment  now  includes  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  This  action  was  taken  be¬ 
cause  of  conditions  on  the  Hudson  River  dur¬ 
ing  September  last,  at  which  time  the  course 
was  so  full  of  floating  logs  and  debris,  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  racing  boats  to  avoid 
serious  injury.  It  is  quite  possible  that  next 
year,  if  similar  conditions  obtain,  the  National 
Motor  Boat  Carnival  will  be  held  on  Long 
Island  Sound. 


Canoeing. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Building  &  Yacht. 

“Nature  never  makes  a  mistake  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance.”  As  this  quotation  is 
from  Hugh  Miller,  and  as  this  paper  has  to 
refer  in  part  to  the  study  of  ichthyology  and 
hydromechanics,  I  must  be  particular  in  stating 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  these  sub¬ 
jects  as  a  trained  scientist.  I  have  no  pre¬ 
tentions  to  being  able  to  do  more  than  to 
furnish  observations  and  to  record  experiences 
which  might  lead  to  a  more  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  with  which  I  propose  to  deal. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  is  to  endeavor  to 
explain  what  appears  in  nature  to  be  the  hydro¬ 
mechanical  surface  of  least  resistance,  or,  in 
other  words,  nature's  method  of  preventing  the 
continuity  of  cohesion  which  exists  in  water 
from  holding  a  moving  body  in  check.  That  in 
one  particular  there  is  a  more  complete  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  creature  to  its  environment  than  has 
hitherto  been  recognized,  my  observations  lead 
me  to  believe;  but,  so  far  as  ichthyology  is 
alluded  to,  I  refer  solely  to  the  structural  de¬ 
velopments  which  appear  upon  the  cuticle 
coverings  of  marine  fauna;  and  where  hydro¬ 
mechanics  are  concerned,  the  reference  is  en¬ 
tirely  confined  to  surface  construction  and  not 
to  the  “solid”  of  leastx  resistance.  This  sub¬ 
ject  and  the  wave  system  have  been  so  thor¬ 
oughly  examined  and  explained  by  the  late  John 
Scott  Russell  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
him  as  an  authority  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  he  did  not  deal  with  surface  construction 
further  than  incidentally  to  remark  that  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  paradoxical  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  water,  little  was  known  on  the 
subject.  As  a  toiler  of  the  sea.  I  have  had  the 
advantage  of  experiencing  the  lar-reaching  re¬ 
sults  of  what  he  has  accomplished  in  regard  to 
the  solid  of  least  resistance  and  the  correctness 
of  his  theory  in  this  particular;  but  before  his 
experiments  were  made,  marine  architects  be¬ 
lieved  positively  that  vessels  should  not  be  con¬ 
structed  with  sharp  wedge-shaped  bows,  but 
should  be  made  to  resemble  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  codfish. 

Water,  however,  is  unlike  those  substances 
where  the  component  parts  are  in  a  fixed  posi¬ 
tion;  being  a  fluid,  it  yields  to  pressure  when 
separation  is  in  process  without  becoming  de¬ 
formed.  This  being  the  case,  the  law  of  ad¬ 
hesion  and  cohesion  which  exists  in  water 
comes  into  operation  when  a  solid  body  is  pro¬ 
pelled  through  it  and  holds  it  in  check.  This 
matter  has  already  been  thoroughly  examined 
and  explained  by  scientists,  but  I  must  here 
reier  to  it  in  order  to  call  attention  to  one 
particular  fact  in  connection  with  it  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  or  explained. 
To  enable  the  reader  to  understand  better  what 
I  wish  to  express,  I  shall  put  it  in  the  form 
of  a  simile.  When  a  nail  is  driven  into  wood, 
the  smoother  the  nail  is  the  less  power  it  re¬ 
quires  to  drive  it,  but  this  principle  will  not 
apply  to  a  solid  body  when  it  is  driven  through 
water.  It  therefore  becomes  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  surface  of  the  solid  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  must  be  of  different  construction  in 
some  particular  when  wood  and  water  are 
separated.  Nature,  however,  seems  to  have 
recognized  this  fact  and  to  have  provided  for  it 


by  evolving  for  marine  creatures  a  surface  sys¬ 
tem  which  during  movement  prevents  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  water  from  adhering  to  them  and  co¬ 
hering  to  each  other,  for  if  it  were  otherwise 
their  locomotion  would  be  retarded.  As  it 
may  be  assumed  that  under  similar  conditions 
an  artificial  surface  would  produce  the  same  re¬ 
sults  as  a  natural  one  when  both  were  con¬ 
structed  alike,  1  shall  endeavor  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  the  natural  surface,  and  also  to 
offer  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  reason 
why  nature  has  adopted  a  method  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  correct. 
But  before  doing  so  I  shall  narrate  an  incident, 
the  bona  tides  of  which  I  can  vouch  for,  and 
which  is  illustrative  of  the  problem  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

A  friend  of  mine  whb,  being  a  great  sports¬ 
man,  was  anxious  to  possess  for  shooting  pur¬ 
poses  the  most  perfect  canoe  that  could  be 
built,  and  knowing  that  the  best  lines  of  con¬ 
struction  for  combining  lightness  of  draft,  speed, 
and  carrying  capacity,  were  to  be  found  by 
imitating  the  graceful  form  of  an  Indian  bifch- 
bark  canoe,  he  had  his  made  on  that  model. 
As  it  was  constructed  of  thin  cedar  boards,  he 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  greatly  im¬ 
prove  on  birchbark  by  making  the  exterior 
much  smoother  than  the  bark,  which  is  relative¬ 
ly  rough  and  uneven  compared  to  a  surface 
which  has  been  made  smooth  by  polished 
varnish.  He  therefore  put  on  several  coats  of 
copal  varnish  and  polished  it  with  pumicestone. 
But  there  never  was  a  sportsman  more  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  results  of  an  experiment  than 
he  was.  The  canoe  was  the  slowest  and  most 
difficult  to  paddle  that  he  had  ever  been  in.  It 
dragged  so  much  water  that  it  tired  him  out. 
He  then  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
water  had  a  magnetic  attraction  for  copal 
varnish,  and.  acting  on  this  absurd  notion,  he 
had  the  varnish  carefully  scraped  off  and  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  a  coating  of  common  rough  paint. 
The  result  was  a  great  success,  for  the  canoe 
fulfilled  all  his  expectations  and  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  magnetic  attraction  theory  was 
a  correct  solution  of  the  problem.  Now,  to  a 
mere  novice  in  the  study  of  natural  history  the 
idea  suggests  itself  that,  if  my  friend  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  imprinted  on  the  wood  of  his 
canoe  a  pattern  like  the  shagreen  of  a  shark’s 
skin  or  one  resembling  the  “rough  bossed” 
covering  which  appears  on  the  costal  epidermis 
of  an  alligator  and  had  varnished  over  it,  he 
would  have  made  a  more  natural  surface  and 
also  one  which,  if  the  paint  was  better  than  the 
polished  varnish,  would  have  given  better  re¬ 
sults  than  either.  But  here  we  have  to  face  a 
paradox  which  becomes  the  more  perplexing 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
what  is  called  the  shagreen  roughness  of  the 
shark's  skin  is  in  reality  the  most  even  part  of 
the  covering;  for,  besides  this  dermal  deficiency 
of  evenness,  we  find  other  formations  in  the 
shape  of  papillae  and  ossified  scutes.  It  goes 
without  saying  that,  if  an  orthodox  mechanical 
engineer  were  to  notice  on  the  smooth  sides 
of  a  yacht  a  pattern  showing  a  surface  similar 
to  those  referred  to,  he  would  state  positively 
that  the  yacht  could  never  win  a  race,  and  yet 
the  shark  is  a  fish  or  mammal  of  remarkable 
speed,  notwithstanding  these  apparent  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  rapid  movement,  and  being  a  pelagic 
traveler  would  require  a  surface  which  would 
not  impede  the  power  of  propulsion.  The 
shark,  however,  is  only  one  instance  of  many 
others  where  dermal  developments  are  to  be 
found  and  where  they  are  accompanied  by  great 
rapidity  of  locomotion.  It  so  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  species  of  other  genera  that  struc¬ 
tural  design  of  surface  and  speed  are  combined, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  there  is  rela¬ 
tion  between  them.  It  could  not,  however,  be 
expected  that  structural  design  of  surface  would 
insure  great  speed  where  the  bodily  formation 
is  not  adapted  for  separating  the  water.  The 
turtle  genus,  for  instance,  are  remarkable  for 
two  things:  the  structural  designs  which  appear 
on  their  armored  coverings,  and  the  fact  that 
they  can  paddle  themselves  so  rapidly  through 
the  water  though  they  are  ill  adapted  for  divid¬ 
ing  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  ganoids  show  cuticle 
structures  which  are- equally  as  prominent,  and 
they  possess  extraordinary  speed,  that  of  the 
garpike  having  been  described  by  naturalists  as 
unsurpassed.  This  genus,  being  partly  reptilian, 
are  also  protected  by  armor,  but  the  patterns 
of  the  cuirass  vary  in  form  on  the  different 
species,  as  they  do  on  the  turtle  family.  But 
though  these  structural  developments  differ  in 
pattern  they  agree  in  one  particular — they  are 
all  smooth,  but  not  even;  and  as  this  feature  of 
smooth  unevenness  appears  in  the  species  of 
other  genera  where  there  is  no  armored  covering, 
the  inference  would  be  that  an  object  was  to  be 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  a  contrivance.  I 
need  not  here  refer  to  those  instances  where 
there  is  no  sculptured  design  of  surface.  1  shall 
do  so  elsewhere.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
that  in  such  cases  the  power  of  sustaining  rapid 
movement  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  where  we  find 
cuticle  development,  and  where  there  is  armored 
covering  like  the  slated  roof  pattern  of  some 
ganoids  there  could  not  be  an  exudation  of 
slimy  matter. 

The  turtle  family  show  an  uneven  surface  in 
some  species  by  the  individual  convexity  of  the 
shields;  in  others  the  shields  are  imbricate;  still 
others  have  the  “rough  bossed”  skin  with 
vertebral  shields  which  are  convex.  The 
ganoids  show  the  same  system.  In  some 
species  the  scales  are  rhomboidal;  in  others 
the  plates  are  imbricate  and  sufficiently  thick 
to  produce  unevenness  where  they  overlap;  still 
others  have  “longitudinal  rows  of  bony  scutes,”1 
some  of  which  extend  from  the  head  to  the 
caudal  fin,  the  intervening  spaces  being  what 
has  been  called  rough.  Naturalists  in  using  the 
phrase  “rough  bossed”  and  the  word  “rough”  as 
descriptive  of  the  cuticle  coverings  of  marine 
fauna  have,  I  believe,  done  so  more  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  pattern  than  to  convey  the  idea  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  rough  covering,  if  we 
accept  the  meaning  of  the  word  rough  in  its 
ordinary  sense. 

Two  instances  where  the  word  rough  has 
been  applied  to  these  coverings  will  enable  the 
reader  to  appreciate  the  point  I  wish  to  make. 
The  swordfish  and  the  dogfish  are  included  in 
this  classification,  and  they  represent  two 
species  which  are  the  fastest  swimming  fish  we 
know  of.  The  covering  of  the  latter  appears 
to  be  very  rough  to  any  one  who  is  not  look¬ 
ing  for  evidence  in  support  of  a  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  if  we  examine  the  skin  carefully  we 
find  it  represents  a  pattern  of  unevenness  which 
shows  on  it  no  sharp  edges  which  would  drag 
the  water.  The  unevenness,  however,  is  so  ap¬ 
parent  that  it  requires  no  magnifying  lense  to 
observe  it,  and  it  has  come  into  special  use 
for  covering  the  handles  of  swords,  in  .order 
to  give  a  firm  grip  to  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
Strange  to  say,  the  speed  ot  this  species  of 
shark  is  so  phenomenal  that  a  Nova  Scotia 
fisherman  will  tell  you  that  a  dogfish  can  go 
through  the  strongest  net  with  as  much  ease 
as  a  cannon  ball  can  be  fired  through  a  barn 
door. 

[to  be  concluded.] 

1This  allusion  is  to  the  sturgeon,  one  of  the  fastest  of 
the  ganoids. 
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A  SEASONABLE  SUGGESTION 


Remington.  .22  Repeater  for  Christmas 

“The  Gift  of  Gifts”  for  the  real  boy.  No  gift  could  give  the  grown-up  boy  or  the  athletic 
grown-up  girl  more  unique  delight.  Shooting  affords  an  unlimited  pleasure  to  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  revels  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Outdoors  or  indoors,  the  Remington  .22  Repeater  affords  the  most  fascinating  recreation.  In  winter, 
there  is  the  fun  of  the  indoor  target  shooting,  and  in  the  summer — on  a  vacation  trip  or  day  in  the 
woods — it  affords  the  keenest  kind  of  pleasure. 

The  Remington  .22  Repeater  is  unquestionably  the  best  repeater  made — solid  breech,  hammerless, 
take-down,  safe — it  fully  measures  up  to  your  idea  of  what  a  thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  rifle  should 
be.  It  has  buoyancy  and  balance  and  shoots  .22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long  rifle  cartridges  without 
adjustment.  No  possibility  of  accidental  discharge  because  there  is  no  hammer  to  catch  on  clothing, 
fence  or  branch.  You  clean  the  barrel  from  the  breech — another  Remington  feature. 

Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute.  Communicate  with  us  if  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  U  M  C  or  Remington. 

U  M  C  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Uion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 


T raps  hooting* 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Dec.  13. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  regular  shoot,  at 
1  P.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

Dec.  29.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  all-day  tournament. 
M.  W.  Conover,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  yearly  New  Year’s 
Day  shoot,  at  10  A.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Dec.  16. — Pottsville  (Pa.)  F.  &  G.  A.  F.  Coleman,  Sec’y. 
Dec.  28-29.— White  Marsh  (Pa.)  G.  C.  H.  E.  Buckwalter, 
Mgr. 

Dec.  31. — Wellington,  Mass.  —  Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  5. — Phoenixville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  P.  W.  Sueisford,  Mgr. 
Jan.  6. — Pottstown,  Pa. — Shuler  S.  C.  J.  M.  Yerger,  Mgr. 
Jan.  10-13. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 
March  6-11. — New  York  City. — International  trapshooting 
tournament  and  sportsman’s  exhibition,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  S.  M.  Van  Allen,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  next  shoot  of  the  Pludson  Gun  Club,  of  Jersey 
City,  will  be  held  on  Dec.  18.  All  shooters  are  welcome 
to  participate. 


Lester  S.  German  was  high  professional  at  the  Cecil 
county  tournament,  Rising  Sun,  Md.,  Nov.  30  and  Dec. 
1,  with  281  out  of  310.  H.  S.  Welles  was  second  with 
276.  F.  W.  Ewing  was  high  amateur  with  260.  A  high 
wind  with  55yd.  targets  made  difficult  shooting.  < 


The  Orange,  N.  J.,  Gun  Club  will  hold  its  annual 
dinner  at  the  Crystal  Lake  Hotel,  West  Orange,  Dec.  17, 
immediately  after  the  shoot  to  be  held  on  that  date.  The 
annual  election  of  officers  will  take  place.  The  leg  on 
the  Mosler  cup,  Dec.  3,  was  won  by  R.  D.  Unger,  with 
41  out  of  50,  from  scratch. 

K 

A  press  dispatch  recounts  that  at  “Pottsville,  Pa., 
Dec.  3,  in  the  presence  of  almost  one  thousand  spec¬ 
tators,  William  Motley,  of  Pottsville,  defeated  Thomas 
Bailey,  of  Port  Carbon,  in  a  live  pigeon  shooting  match. 
Each  man  shot  at  14  birds.  Motley  killed  straight,  but 
one  of  his  birds  dropped  out  of  bounds.  Bailey  killed 
9.  The  match  was  -for  $150  a  side,  several  hundred 
dollars  changing  hands  in  side  bets.” 

* 

This  winter  will  have  a  notable  series  of  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  the  Larchmont 
Yacht  Club,  and  the  Yale,  Princeton  and  the  U.  of  P. 
The  contests  will  be  at  10  pairs.  The  two  contestants  of 
each  club  making  the  highest  percentage  of  all  times 
they  shoot,  provided  they  shoot  not  less  than  eight  times, 
shall  be  the  representatives  of  their  clubs  in  the  finals, 
which  are  to  be  shot  in  4’8  pairs,  about  April  1,  1911, 
either  at  the  New  York  Athletic,  the  Crescent  or  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club  grounds.  The  shoots  Shall  be 
under  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Association  governing 
clay  pigeons,  all  ties  to  be  shot  off  in  strings  of  10  pairs. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Marine  and  Field  Club. 

Bath  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dec.  3. — A  strong,  cold  wind 
blew  across  the  Bay,  chilling  the  shooters  quickly  when 
exposed  on  the  firing  points.  Scores  ruled  low  as  a 
consequence.  J.  H.  Emmanuel  scored  a  leg  on  the 
December  cup  with  43  out  of  50,  6  being  allowance. 

The  scores  for  the  December  cup,  50  targets  follow : 

f  H  Emanuel  .  6  43  CD  Fayne .  12  33 

C  M  Camp .  6  40  PR  Towne .  12  30 

P  G  Chase  - ....  8  35 


Larchmont  Y.  C. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4. — The  weather  was  favor¬ 
able  for  trapshooting,  and  in  each  of  the  events  full 
scores  were  made.  Dr.  Cooper  scored  119  out  of  125  and 
was  high  gun  for  the  day.  Next  was  -L.  Johnson  with 
115,  and  J.  C.  Batterson  was  third  with  110.  Of  the 
eleven  contestants  for  the  December  cup,  four,_  J.  G. 
Batterson.  W.  Emerson,  K.  Harrison  and  E.  Williams, 
tied  on  25.  Williams  won  in  the  shoot-off.  L.  Johnson 
scored  a  leg  on  the  Sauer  gun  and  the  accumulation 
cup,  while  the  leg  on  the  Baudine  cup  went  to  Batter¬ 
son,  a  shoot-off  in  each  case  being  necessary.  There  was 
a  10-target  event,  which  was  won  by  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
a  15-target  event,  won  by  Corbett.  Scores  follow: 


December  cup, 

25 

targets. 

,  handicap: 

H. 

T 

H. 

T. 

Dr  Cooper  . 

0 

22 

K  Harrison  . 

...  3 

25 

E  Johnson  . 

0 

2’ 

T  Lenane  . 

...  3 

21 

T  G  Batterson... 

3 

25 

W  E  Bemis  . 

...  5 

20 

W  Emerson  . . . 

3 

25 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  1 

21 

T  G  Corbett . 

3 

25 

E  Williams  . 

...  3 

25 

J  R  Collins . 

5 

IS 

Baudoine  cup. 

25 

targets, 

handicap : 

Dr  Cooper  . 

0 

25 

K  Harrison  . 

...  3 

25 

L  Johnson . 

1 

24 

E  Williams  . 

...  3 

23 

J  G  Batterson... 

3 

25 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

24 

W  Emerson  . 

3 

22 

A  B  Alley . 

...  4 

19 

T  Lenane . 

3 

23 

E  G  Warner  .... 

...  0 

12 

J  G  Corbett . 

0 

22 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  4 

21 

Accumulation  cup, 

25 

targets,  handicap: 

Dr  Cooper  . 

0 

24 

E  Williams  . 

2d 

L  Tohnson  . 

1 

25 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

20 

T  G  Batterson.... 

3 

25 

A  B  Alley . 

...  4 

22 

W  Emerson  . 

3 

23 

E  G  Warner.... 

...  7 

19 

T  Lenane  . 

3 

25 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  4 

22 

T  G  Corbett . 

0 

23 

H  Heatley  . 

...  7 

22 

3 

24 

H- 

* 

Sauer  gun,  25 

targets,  handicap: 

Dr  Cooper  . 

0 

24 

E  Williams  . 

...  3 

23 

L  Tohnson  . 

1 

25 

R  L  Spotts . 

...  0 

24 

T  G  Batterson  . . 

3 

25 

A  B  Alley . 

...  4 

IS 

W  Emerson . 

3 

25 

E  G  Warner . 

...  7 

22 

T  Lenane  . 

3 

21 

H  Heatley  . 

...  7 

23 

T  G  Corbett . 

0 

21 

T  R  Collins . 

...  4 

24 

K  Harrison  . 

3 

25 

W  E  Bemis . 

...  4 

24 

948 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Dec.  io,  1910. 


Philadelphia  Trapshooters’  League. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  3. — The  opening  shoot  of  the 
League  for  1910-11  was  a  matter  of  much  interest.  There 
were  115  contestants — 59  at  Edge  Hill  and  56  at  Iladdon- 
tield.  The  weather  was  favorable  for  good  scores.  Chas. 
Mink  made  high  individual  score,  48,  while  Ringgold, 
Johnson,  Slear  and  Watson  made  47  at  Edge  Hill.  At 
Iladdonfield,  Cotting  was  high  with  47.  The  standing  of 
the  clubs  now  is  as  follows: 


Targets 

Points. 

Broken. 

Highland  . 

.  3 

452 

S  S  White  . 

.  3 

430 

South  End  . 

2 

430 

Haddonfield  . 

2 

411 

Meadow  Springs  . 

.  1 

404 

At  Iladdonfield. 

the  home  club,  the  S.  S.  Whites  and 

Meadow  Springs  contested. 

The  scores  follow: 

S.  S.  White. 

Haddonfield. 

Sidebotham  . 

.  45 

F  Holloway  . .' - 

..  45 

Cotting  . 

.  47 

Tomlinson  . . 

..  45 

McKean  . 

.  45 

Vaughn  . 

, .  44’ 

Hand  . 

.  44 

T  Peacock  . . 

..  43 

Fontaine  . 

.  43 

Webster  . 

..  42 

Byre  . 

.  43 

C  Plolloway  . . 

. .  40 

Griffith  . 

.  42 

G  Bergen  . 

. .  40 

Severn  . 

.  41 

Tompkins. 

..  38 

IT  George  . 

•  44. 

Dungan  . . 

..  37 

Robinson  . 

.  39-430 

Rennett  . 

..  37—411 

Meadow  Springs; 

...  44 

. .  41 

Sloan  . 

.  43 

Ilillpot  . 

..  40 

Wiley  . 

.  43 

Lindeman  . 

..  39 

Clegg  . 

.  44 

Turner  . . 

..  36 

.  41 

. .  36—404 

Scores  made  by 

gunners 

who  failed  to  make 

their  re- 

spective  teams: 

Haddonfield. 

Apgar  . 

.  47 

K  Peacock  . 

.  34 

..  46 

.  31 

.  38 

.  29 

.  36 

.  28 

.  36 

.  24 

.  35 

92 

W  Holloway  . . . . 

.  35 

Meadow 

•  Springs. 

Aoland  . 

.  36 

Gideon  . 

.  32 

Soley  . 

.  36 

Searfoss  . 

.  30 

M  George  . 

.  33 

Roe  . 

.  24 

Moore  . 

.  33 

YY  ebb  . 

.  21 

S.  S. 

Whites. 

.Wilson  . 

.  38 

Keller  . 

.  34 

Pratt  . 

.  35 

At  Edge  Hill. 

the  Highlands  and  South  End  Gun 

Club  of  Camden  competed. 

Scores: 

Highland. 

South  End. 

Mink  . 

.  48 

Slear  . 

..  47 

Ringgold  . 

.  47 

Watson  . 

. .  47 

W  Tohnson  . 

.  47 

W  Pechman  . 

.  .  45 

Anderson  . 

.  46 

E  Radcliffe  . 

. .  43 

David  . 

.  46 

Cross  . 

..  43 

Tansey  . 

.  45 

ITineline  . 

. .  44 

Lindsey  . 

Chalmers  . 

..  41 

L  S  Swartz . 

.  43 

Repoir  . 

. .  41 

Aiman  . 

.  43 

Murphy  . 

. .  40 

Pftegar  . 

.  42—452 

Fierrman  . 

. .  39-430 

Scores  made  by 

gunners 

who  failed  to  make 

their  re- 

spective  teams: 

Highland. 

.  38 

.  35 

Wentz  . 

.  33 

Plarkins  . 

.  31 

F  Bender  . 

.  44 

Hoover  . 

.  33 

.  35 

.  39 

Welles  . 

. .  47 

G  11  Smith . 

.  37 

Hibbs  . 

.  20 

Block  . 

.  38 

YV  Firth  . 

.  34 

N  Clark  . 

.  21 

Kahler  . 

.  42 

South  End. 

W  Johnson  . 

.  36 

PI  Anthony  . 

.  34 

A  G  Soisman _ 

.  38 

Grfeen  . 

.  36 

PI  Eisenhaur  .... 

.  33 

.  37 

Cordery  . 

.  36 

35 

YV  YVakeman  ... 

.  37 

.  36 

Butler  . 

.  16 

T  Anthony  . 

.  38 

T  Murphy  . 

.  29 

W  T  Smith . 

.  33 

E  Firth  . 

.  36 

Horner  . 

.  30 

Parke  . 

.  35 

Holloway  . 

.  33 

Cook  . 

New  York 

Athletic  Club. 

Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3. — There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  shooters  at  the  New  York  Athletic  (flub 
shoot  to-day.  The  weather  was  cold  and  windy.  The 
star  performance  of  the  day  was  the  straight  run  of  101 
made  by  George  J.  Corbett.  He  was  the  winner  of  the 
tournament  cup.  G.  M.  Thomson  scored  a  leg  on  the 
December  cup  and  won  a  club  special.  Dr.  Thielman 
scored  a  leg  on  the  Haslin  cup.  In  an  event  at  10  pair, 
W.  J.  Simpson  and  Dr.  Culver  tied  on  14.  Scores: 


Haslin  Cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 


II. 

T. 

II. 

T. 

Dr  Thielman  . 

2 

25 

Dr  Culver  . . 

...  0 

23 

G  T  Corbett . 

.  2 

25 

T  Morrison  . 

...  2 

22 

G  H  Abbott . 

.  4 

25 

W  B  Ogden . 

...  3 

22 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

25 

< 1  Lembeck  . 

2 

22 

G  W  Kuchler . 

2 

25 

E  II  Pluggins . 

...  5 

20 

G  M  Thomson . 

.  2 

25 

T  M  Jones . 

...  5 

19 

O  C  Grinnell.  Tr... 

.  1 

24 

E  R  Robinson.... 

...  4 

18 

T  G  Batterson . 

2 

24 

G  McLemore . . 

...  0 

17 

YV  1  Simpson . 

.  3 

24 

Shoot-off,  25  targets. 

handicap : 

Dr  Thielman  . 

.  2 

25 

Dr  De  Wolfe _ 

...  3 

24 

G  T  Corbett . 

.  2 

25 

G  YV  Kuchler.... 

2 

24 

G  H  Abbott . 

.  4‘ 

25 

G  M  Thomson... 

...  2 

23 

Second  shoot-off. 

same  conditions: 

Dr  Thielman  . 

2 

24 

G  H  Abbott . 

...  4 

22 

G  T  Corbett . 

.  2 

23 

December  cup, 

25  targets, 

handicap : 

Y\' 

1  Simpson - 

...  3 

25 

0 

C  Grinnell,  Jr... 

1 

23 

Dr 

Thielman  .... 

9 

25 

1 

Morrison  . 

2 

23 

YV 

B  Ogden . 

...  3 

25 

E 

M  Pluggins  . 

5 

23 

G 

T  Corbett . 

2 

25 

G 

M  Thomson . 

2 

23 

G 

11  Abbott . 

...  4 

25 

1 

M  Tones . 

5 

22 

G 

Lembeck  . 

2 

25 

G 

McLemore  . 

0 

20 

1 

G  Batterson... 

2 

24 

P 

R  Robinson  . 

4 

20 

Dr 

Culver  . 

...  0 

24 

G 

W  Kuchler . 

2 

20 

L)r 

De  YY'olfe . 

...  3 

24 

Shoot-off,  25  targets,  handicap: 

W  J  S'mpson .  3  25  G  J  Corbett .  2 

Dr  Thielman  .  2  24  G  1-1  Abbott .  4 

G  Lembeck  .  2  24  W  B  Ogden . t..  3 

Club  special,  25  targets,  handicap: 


23 

22 

19 


YY'  J  Simpson . 

.  3 

25 

G 

M  Thomson . . . . 

9 

23 

Dr  lie  YY'olfe . 

.  3 

25 

J 

Morrison  . 

..  2 

22 

G  YY'  Kuchler . 

.  2 

25 

G 

11  Abbott . 

..  4 

22 

O  C  Grinnell.  Jr.. 

.  1 

24 

P 

R  Robinson _ 

..  4 

19 

Dr  Thielman  . 

2 

24 

G 

McLemore  . . . . 

..  0 

19 

G  Lembeck  . 

2 

24 

YY' 

B  Ogden . 

..  3 

19 

T  G  Batterson . 

2 

23 

E 

N  Huggins . 

..  5 

18 

Dr  Culver  . 

.  0 

23 

j 

M  lones . 

..  5 

17 

G  T  Corbett . 

.  2 

23 

Shoot-off,  25  targets,  handicap: 

w  T  Simpson. .  0  25  GW  Kuchler. 

Dr  De  Wolfe .  3  24 

Tournament  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

W  T  Simpson .  0  25  G  M  Thomson 

G  J  Corbett .  0  25 

J  G  Batterson .  2  25 

Dr  Thielman  .  2  25 

G  H  Abbott .  4'  25 

G  Lembeck  .  2  25 

T  Morrison  .  2  24 

Dr  Culver  .  0  24 

Dr  De  Wolfe  .  3  24 

Shoot-off,  25  targets,  handicap: 

G  J  Corbett .  0  25  W  J  Simpson _ 

Tournament  cup,  challenge  round,  25  targets: 

G  J  Corbett .  0  25  G  M  Thomson... 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

J  Morrison  .  2  24  G  II  Abbott . 

Dr  Culver  .  0  24  E  N  Huggins _ 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr....  1  21  Dr  Thielman  ... 

W  J  Simpson .  1  21  G  McLemore  _ 

Dr  De  Wolfe .  3  21  J  M  Jones . 


2  23 


.  2  24 

W  B  Ogden .  3  23 

G  W  Kuchler .  2  23 

E  N  Huggins .  5  22 

J  M  Tones .  5  22 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr...  1  22 

P  R  Robinson .  4  22 

G  McLemore  .  0  19 


Special  shoot,  10  pair  doubles: 


W  J  Simpson. 

Dr  Culver  . 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr. 

J  Morrison  . 

G  M  Thomson... 


14 
14 
12 
12 
10 

Scratch  shoot,  25  targets: 

G  J  Corbett  .  21 

T  Morrison  .  20 

Dr  Culver  .  2f> 

J  G  Batterson .  19 

W  B  Ogden .  19 


Dr  De  Wolfe _ 

G  H  Abbott . 

G  W  Kuchler .  6 

G  Lembeck  .  6 


C,  II  Abbott .  19 

Dr  Thielman  .  18 

J  M  Tones .  18 

W  J  Simpson .  18 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr .  17 


W 


Lane  . . . 

Dr  Keller  . 

Von  Lengerke  .  18  18  18  18 

Effler  . 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

22 

23 

22 

23 

23 

21 

23 

24 

16 

21 

24 

18 

18 

20 

17 

14 

15 

21 

19 

IS 

20 

12 

15 

16 

17 

20 

17 

18 

18 

18 

8 

10 

13 

15 

9 

12 

9 

18 

18 

18 

18 

16 

16 

14 

is 

16 

19 

16 

i6 

Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 

Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dec.  3. — The  strong, 
swept  with  much  force  across  the  meadows, 
result  that  some  very  good  scores  and  some 
ones  were  in  evidence.  Each  event  was  at 
There  were  19  contestants.  Scores: 

Dr  Griffith  .  12  17 

H  Tracy  .  16  12 

C  Silkworth  .  15  18 

T  Yoorhees  .  13  19 

H  I)  Bergen  .  21  21 

T  S  Simonson  .  18  17 

R  Morgan  .  16  23 

W  L  Skidmore  .  15  16 

11  W  Dryer  .  IS  21 

J  Caughan  .  IS  22 

’ll  Wellback  .  7  6 

A  V  Suydam  .  21  19 

G  Bates  .  21  23 

A  Griffith  .  18  16 

II  Thomson  .  16  13 

II  Hamilton  .  2  11 

II  Boberg  .  12  14 

W  Waight  .  14  .. 


Crescent  Athletic  Club. 

Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  Dec.  3. — -A  cold  north  wind  added 
nothing  to  the  comfort  of  the  shooters,  although  it  ap¬ 
parently  had  little  effect  on  good  scoring.  In  view  of 
the  forthcoming  series  of  contests  at  doubles  with  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton  New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  of  which  a  valuable  gun  is  the 
prize,  an  event  at  10  pair  was  shot,  to  develop  a  team  ot 
experts  in  this  style  of  shooting.  The  veteran  George 
II.  Piercy  proved  to  be  the  winner  at  doubles.  For  the 
I.  F.  James  trophy  F.  S.  Hyatt,  IT.  V.  Woodcock, 
G.  W.  Felix,  J.  II.  Vanderveer.  F.  B.  Stephenson  and 
George  W.  Meeker  tied  on  24  out  of  a  possible  25 
targets.  In  the  shoot-off  the  first  three  named  tied 
again,  the  final  winner  being  F.  S.  Hyatt.  Ties  were  in 
several  of  the  other  events,  and  in  almost  every  case  the 
shoot-off  was  close. 

The  best  scratch  work  was  done  by  M.  Stiner.  who 
made  two  full  scores.  The  good  work  of  Mr.  Stiner  won 
only  one  prize,  the  weekly  leg  on  the  Stake  trophy. 
With  his  partner,  C.  R.  James,  he  scored  a  win  on  the 
team  prize.  James  did  well,  winning  two  trophy  shoots 
and  was  high  gun  in  the  first  shoot  for  the  December 
cup.  J.  F.  James  also  did  well,  as  did  George  \V. 
Brower.  .The  scores: 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

II.  T. 


C  R  James .  3  24 

T  F  James  .  3  23 

G  II  Piercy .  0  23 

M  Stiner  .  1  22 

*J  A  R  Elliott .  0  22 

F  B  Stephenson .  0  21 

Stake  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 


II.  T_ 

I  H  Vanderveer .  1  21 

R  E  Fox.  Tr .  4  21 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  21 


G  R  Meeker .  3  15 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson...  0 


M  Stiner 
J  F  James 


0  25 
3  25 


23- 


F  B  Stephenson....  0  24 
C  R  James .  3  24 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  4. — Appended  are  the  scores 
made  this  morning  at  the  Hudson  Gun  Club  grounds 
by  the  sixteen  shooters  who  attended  the  club  shoot. 
The  best  scores  of  the  day  were  made  bv  Schortey,  with 
90  per  cent.;  Engle  with  84.  and  Bill  O'Brien  witli  SO. 

Our  next  shoot  wi'l  be  he'd  on  Dec.  18,  and  all  shoot¬ 
ers  who  like  clay  bird  shooting  are  welcome  to  spend  the 
morning  with  us. 

Targets: 


Whitley  . . . 

Voltman  .  16 

Ewh  .  10  12 

Kelley  .  16  21  19 

T.  H.  K.,  Sec’y. 


j  n  v  anaerveci . . . . 

G  H  Piercy . 

.  0 

23 

21 

F  S  Hyatt . 

.  4 

23 

December  cup,  25  targets, 

4 

20 

C  R  Tames . 

.  3 

24 

h 

19 

M  Stiner  . 

.  1 

23 

2 

19 

G  YV  Felix  . 

.  2 

23 

0 

18 

T  II  Vanderveer. . . 

.  1 

22 

5 

16 

G  II  Piercy . 

.  0 

21 

G  Brower  . 

.  3 

21 

8 

F  B  Stephenson.... 

.  0 

20 

6 

R  E  Fox,  Jr . 

.  4 

20 

G  R  Meeker . 

*J  A  R  Elliott... 

G  W  Felix . 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  19 

C  H  Pulis .  3  17 

H  V  Woodcock -  2  14 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson... 


2  20 


0  12 


M  A  R  Elliott .  0  20 

1  F  Jones . 

C  IT  Pulis . 

H  W  Woodcock.... 

F  S  Hyatt . 

G  R  Meeker. 


19 
19 
2  19 


15 

16 


T  P  Fairchi'd .  2  15 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson...  0  S 


Team  race,  25  targets,  handicap:  ' 

M  Stiner  ....  0  22  F  B  Stephenson  0  20 

C  R  James .  3  24—46  J  F  James .  3 

T  P  Fairchild...  3  20  C  II  Pulis .  3 

G  Brower  . 3  19—39  G  W  Felix .  2 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 


19-39 

19 

19— 3S 


C  R  Tames  . .  3  24 

*T  A  R  Elliott .  0  23 

C,  H  Piercy .  0  23 

M  Stiner  .  0  22 

G  R  Meeker .  3  21 

F  B  Stephenson....  6  20 

H  W  Woodcock -  2  20 

I  P  Fairchild .  2  20 


I  F  James. 
G  W  Felix 


19 

19 


G  Brower  .  3  19 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  16 

T  H  Vanderveer. . . .  1  17 

E  Lang  .  3  17 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson 
F  S  Hyatt . . 


Lockwood  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 


J  F  James .  3  '25  G  II  Piercy 

M  Stiner  .  0  25 

F  B  Stephenson -  0  '24 

R  E  Fox,  Tr .  4  24' 

G  W  Felix .  2  23 

C  R  Tames .  3  23 

*J  A  'R  Elliott .  0  23 

J  H  Vanderveer....  1  21 

Shoot-off,  25  targets,  handicap : 

J  F  .Tames . ."....  3  25  Ar 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets: 

G  W  Brower .  3  25 

E  Lang  .  3 

H  W  Woodcock. . . .  2 


0  12 

4  12 

0  21 


23 

92 


G  R  Meeker .  3  21 

IT  W  Woodcock -  2  21 

C  H  Pulis .  3  20 

T  I’  Fairchild .  3  19 

G  W  Brower .  3  IS 

F  S  Hyatt . . .  4.  17 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson...  0  12 


M  Stiner  .  1  24 


Dr  C  L  Atkinson... 

G  R  Meeker . 

R  E  Fox,  Jr. 


20 

20 

IS 


T  P  Fairchild .......  2  22  C  H  Pulis .  3  17 

G  W  Felix .  2  21 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets:  handicap: 


T  F  fames  .  3  25 

-  ~  ~  3  25 


G  E  Brower 

F  B  Stephenson _  0  24 

- -  3 

1  23 
0  23 
3  23 


II  YV  Woodcock....  2  21 

T  P  Fairchild .  2  22 

C,  H  Piercv  .  0  22 

*J  A  R  Elliott .  0  22 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson...  6  20 

G  R  Meeker .  3  20 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  IS 


C  H  Pulis .  3  17 


cold  wind 
with  the 
very  poor 
25  targets. 


20  18  14 
11  11  10 
19  23  20 
19  20  22 

19  19  21 
22  20  13 

20  20  22 

16  11  11 

20  19  16 

21  20 
10  2 
20  20 
20  21 
19  19 

5  5 

9  .. 

9  .. 


C  R  James 
T  H  Vanderveer 

M  Stiner  . 

E  Lang  . 

C  A  Lockwood .  2  2'i 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  22 

Shoot-off,  25  targets,  handicap: 

G  E  Brower  .  3  24  J  F  James: .  o  -1 

Snec’al  shoot  10  pair  doubles,  scratch: 

G  IT  Piercy .  12  F  B  Stephenson 

*T  A  R  Elliott .  12  C.  R  Meeker.... 

C  R  Tames .  H  RE  Fox,  Jr . 


F  S  Hyatt.... 
J  P  Fairchild. 


5 

6 
5 

G  E  Brower  .  4 

C  A  Lockwood... .  2 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly.  u 


I.  F.  Tames  trophv.  25  targets,  handicap: 

H. 

.  0 

T. 

21 

T  S  Hyatt . 

H. 
...  4 

T. 

24 

T  F  Tames . 

H  YY'  YYoodcock.. 

9 

24 

G  E  Brower  . 

.  3 

21 

G  YY’  Felix . 

9 

24 

Dr  C  L  Atkinson.. 

.  0 

20 

T  H  Vanderveer. 

...  l 

24 

R  E  Fox  . 

.  4 

20 

F  B  Stephenson. 

...  0 

24 

f  P  Fairchild . 

20 

G  R  Meeker . 

...  3 

24 

M  Stiner  . 

.  0 

19 

G  II  Piercy . 

...  0 

22 

C  H  Pulis  . 

.  3 

19 

C  R  Tames . 

...  3 

22 

*T  A  R  Elliott . 

.  0 

16 

E  Lang  . 

...  3 

22 

. 

Shoot-off,  25  targets, 
E  S  Hvatt .  4 

handicap : 

25  G  YYr  Meeker . 

.  3 

24' 

II  YV  YVoodcock.. 

...  2 

25 

T  IT  Vanderveer. . . . 

.  I 

22 

G  YV  Felix . 

2 

25 

F  B  Stephenson... 

.  0 

Shoot-off,  25  tar 
F  S  Hyatt . 

gets : 

24 

G  YV  Felix . 

.  2 

21 

II  W  YVoodcock. 

...  2 

23 

*Guest. 
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Cecil  County  Tournament. 

Rising  Sun,  Md.,  Dec.  1. — The  tenth  annual  Cecil 
CDunty  tournament,  held  here  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rising  Sun  Gun  Club  yesterday  and  to-day,  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success  notwithstanding  the  very  hard  shooting 
and  threatening  weather.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  the 
first  day,  and  while  not  quite  so  hard  the  second,  it  kept 
the  targets  dodging  and  the  scores  down.  The  targets 
were  thrown  55yds.,  which,  coupled  with  the  wind,  made 
the  boys  guess,  and  straight  scores  were  mighty  few. 

German  was  high  gun  with  2S1  out  of  315.  Welles 
second  with  276,  and  Worthington,  who  ran  the  shoot, 
third  with  271. 

Of  the  amateurs,  Ewing  showed  up  in  front  with  260. 
Alexander  was  second  with  259,  and  Williams  third  with 
255.  Gifford  and  Anderson  tied  for  fourth  with  253. 

The  Cecil  county  championship  was  won  by  C.  O. 
Williams  with  46  out  of  50,  and  Jim  McCush  was,  the 
runner-up  with  44.  Be  it  known  that  Jim  is  just  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  broken  elbow,  and  cannot  get  his  arm  up 
to  the  gun,  yet  his  score  in  this  event  is  really  remark¬ 
able. 

In  the  merchandise  race  Joe  Gifford  walked  off  with 
the  top  prize,  a  handsome  set  of  track  harness,  with  44 
cut  of  50.  from  18yds. 

In  the  100-bird  race  the  first  day,  for  a  hammerless 
shotgun,  Ewing  with  87,  led  the  field. 

Twenty-eight  shooters  participated  in  the  shoot,  and 
as  this  is  the  tenth  annual  and  there  has  never  been  a 
year  missed  since  the  shoot  was  first  started  in  1901,  the 
club  feels  rather  proud  of  their  record.  The  Highland 
Gun  Club,  of  Philadelphia,  was  to  have  been  here  the 
first  day  to  shoot  a  team  race,  but  as  only  five  of  them 
showed  up,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  match  until 
some  future  date. 


The  scores: 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

A 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

H  E  Perrv . 

175 

94 

H  Alexander . 

175 

147 

140 

112 

T  W  Ewing . 

175 

147 

140 

113 

T  FI  Anderson . 

175 

136 

140 

117 

"f  A  Hartenstine . 

175 

118 

140 

99 

T  F  Pratt . 

175 

131 

h  Beattie  . 

175 

79 

L  Towner  . 

175 

124 

140 

111 

T  S  Gifford . 

175 

140 

140 

113 

C  O  Williams . 

175 

136 

140 

119 

H  R  England . 

175 

119 

140 

102 

C  A  Kirk . 

175 

122 

140 

92 

T  M  Holden . 

100 

77 

Jas  McCush  . 

100 

67 

50 

44 

N  Patterson  . 

90 

47 

C  O  McCaulay . 

15 

5 

W  Tackson  . 

15 

H  Kirk  . 

50 

40 

Geo  Scarlett  . 

50 

32 

A  B  Keen . 

50 

41 

Professionals: 

L  S  German . 

175 

154' 

140 

127 

H  S  Welles . 

175 

154 

140 

122 

H  L  Worthington . 

175 

149 

140 

122 

H  L  Brown . 

75 

59 

L  R  Lewis . 

175 

111 

90 

66 

Sikeston  Tournament. 


Sikeston,  Mo.,  Nov.  24-25. — Jas.  W.  Barre  was  high 
amateur  for  the  two  days  with  376  out  of  400.  Geo.  W. 


Maxwell  was  high 

professional 

with  384. 

Totals 

follow : 

First  Day. 

Second  Day 

A 

A 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

Shot  at. 

Broke. 

T  W  Barre . 

.  200 

192 

200 

184 

H  A  Smith . 

.  200 

182 

200 

182 

D  R  Hunter . 

.  200 

176 

200 

159 

Judge  Warren  . . . 

.  200 

184 

200 

ISO 

E  S  Wills . 

.  140 

95 

H  B  Pettinger... 

.  200 

184 

200 

187 

W  H  Tanner.... 

.  160 

133 

200 

159 

J  W  Hulsebus... 

.  120 

70 

100 

53 

F  A  Pott . 

.  200 

184 

200 

179 

Dr  D  E  Sawyer.. 

.  .r .  200 

170 

200 

179 

Wm  Leslie  . 

.  180 

150 

200 

165 

J  R  Baldwin . 

.  100 

86 

C  M  Marshall.... 

.  200 

184 

200 

162 

Dan  McCoy  . 

.  200 

188 

200 

164 

C  H  Yansen . 

.  200 

168 

140 

118 

Frank  Russell 

.  200 

169 

Ed  Massengill  ... 

.  200 

173 

ioo 

71 

H  H  Dortch . 

.  200 

170 

Dr  Brvte  . 

.  20 

11 

C  E  Kirkpatrick 

.  200 

141 

W  m  Sikes  . 

.  80 

53 

E  C  Matthews... 

.  180 

133 

Dr  Miller  . 

.  20 

15 

O  H  Phelps . 

.  IOO 

73 

w  jr  m„cv . 

.  20 

14 

W  V  Mattingley. 

.  40 

31 

,T  E  Dover....... 

40 

28 

W  E  Derris . 

.  20 

ii 

Professionals : 

F  E  Rodeers . 

.  200 

184 

200 

183 

Geo  W  Maxwell. 

.  200 

190 

200 

194' 

A  Killam  . 

.  200 

194 

200 

189 

Eagle  Gun 

Club. 

Manoa,  Pa.,  Dec.  3. — In 
Fisher,  Sharon,  Unger  and 
Five  tied  on  9  for  second,  so 
up  quite  fine.  Scores: 

Fisher,  30 . 1112122122—10 

Sharon,  29. ..  .2221122221— 10 
Ungerer,  28.  .1122211112— 10 
Jones.  29  ....1111211121—10 
Felix.  30  ....2202222222—9 
Murphy,  30  ..2022122222—  9 
Smith,  29  ....2102222222—9 


the  handicap  10-bird  event 
Jones  tied  on  10  straight, 
that  the  moneys  were  split 


Peltz,  29  ... 
Redman,  28.. 
Leonard.  30. 
Tackson,  29.. 

Hall,  28  . 

Knowles,  28 
Parker,  30  . . 


.2222220222—  9 
.2021121112—  9 
.1011120112—  8 
11111011202—  8 
.0111011021—  7 
.1100111002—  6 
.2100102020—  5 


WINCHESTER 


Lever  Action  Repeating  Shotgun 

10  GAUGE 

For  wild  fowl  shooting  the  io  gauge  Winchester  Lever  Action 
Shotgun  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  popular.  It  is  a“game 
getter”  and  the  only  10  gauge  repeater  on  the  market.  It  is  bored 
to  handle  either  black  or  smokeless  powder  equally  well,  and  for 
strong,  hard  and  accurate  shooting  it  cannot  be  beaten.  The 
action  of  the  gun  is  strong  and  positive  and  not  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  from  exposure  or  any  ordinary  handling.  In  tact,  these 
guns  have  stood  all  kinds  of  use  and  abuse  for  years  and  given 
universal  satisfaction.  If  you  are  going  fowling,  take  one  along. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  -  New.  Haven,  Conn. 


Montclair  Gun  Club. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3. — Thrfee  members  only 
showed  up  to-day  and  shot  through  some  six  events. 

In  the  first  event  at  10  targets.  Crane  won  out  with 
9  breaks  to  his  credit.  The  second  event,  at  15  targets, 
also  went  to  Crane  with  12  breaks.  Events  3,  4  and  5 
were  all  walking  matches,  traps  sprung  without  warning, 
gun  held  as  in  field  shooting.  In  event  3,  Winslow  won 
out  with  4  breaks,  while  event  4  was  tied  for  by  Winslow 
and  Crane.  Event  5,  went  to  Boxall.  In  the  final 
event,  at  25  targets,  scratch,  Winslow  was  high  man  with 
20  targets. 

The  Montclair  Gun  Club  expects  to  hold  its  annual 
members’  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Montclair  on 
the  evening  of  Dec.  17. 

Events :  1  2  3  4  5  6 

Targets:  10  15  10  10  15  25 

I  S  Crane .  9  12  3  4  2  17 

G  W  Boxall .  6  11  2  3  7  17 

E  Winslow  .  7  10  4  4  2  20 

E.  Winslow,  Sec’y. 


Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28. — The  regular  shoot  of  the 
Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  held  under  unfavorable 


weather  conditions.  A  raw  southeast  wind  was  blowing 
very  strongly,  the  attendance  was  small  and  the  scores 
below  normal.  Wakefield  and  Dewald  tied  in  Class  A. 
while  Class  B  and  Class  C  were  won  by  Utz  and 
McKenna  respectively.  Next  Sunday  at  2:30  P.  M.  the 
regular  semi-annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  club 
house.  Officers  will  be  nominated  and  elected  and 


every  member  is 

expected  to  report.  Scores: 

Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Targets : 

10 

15 

25 

10 

25 

15 

Dewald  . 

.  6 

8 

16 

8 

15 

8 

Wakefield  . 

.  5 

8 

16 

7 

19 

8 

Eaton  . 

.  7 

11 

14 

5 

10 

Ratcliffe  . 

12 

Mack  . 

.  3 

5 

15 

3 

McKenna  . 

.  7 

12 

20 

6 

is 

7 

Peasland  . 

.  4 

8 

13 

7 

.  5 

9 

15 

9 

Utz  . 

.  5 

18 

Smith  . 

. .  7 

ii 

19 

7 

is 

i2 

The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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How  to  Use  the  Gun. 

ON  PUTTING  GUNS  TOGETHER. 

The  purchaser  of  a  new  breechloader  should  receive  in¬ 
structions  from  the  seller  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
gun  is  to  be  put  together. 

Putting  the  barrels  on  to  the  stock  is  a  very  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  one  used  to  it;  to  the  sportsman  it  is  not  always 
a  simple  matter,  especially  if  the  gun  be  of  a  type  new 
to  him.  The  gun  will  generally  be  delivered  with  the 
barrels  and  stock  apart.  The  forepart  will  be  upon  the 
barrels,  probably  held  there  by  the  snap-bolt,  which 
must  be  raised  or  pressed,  and  the  fore-end  at  the  same 
time  lifted  away  from  the  barrels.  In  cheap  guns  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  fore-end,  which  is  easy 
enough  to  remove  when  the  gun  is  together,  fits  very 
tightly  upon  the  barrels  when  the  action  is  off.  It  will 
come  away  easily  if  it  be  pressed  down  upon  the  barrels 
and  toward  the  muzzle.' 

The  gun  being  put  together  should  be  wiped  free  from 
dust;  nothing  tends  more  to  clog  the  breech  mechanism 
than  dust. 

There  are  two  simple  ways  of  putting  barrels  and  stock 
together.  Take  the  stock  in  the  right  hand,  keep  the 
lever  open  with  the  thumb,  partly  draw  out  the  ex¬ 
tractor  in  the  barrels;  take  the  latter  in  the  left  hand 
and  hook  them  into  the  breech  action,  care  being  taken 
to  pull  the  hook  well  on  to  the  hinge-pin ;  when  they 
are  down  on  the  bed  of  the  breech-action,  let  go  the 
action  lever,  turn  the  gun  over,  and  put  on  the  fore-end. 
Another  way  is  to  take  hold  of  the  breech-action  firmly 
with  the  left  hand;  hold  the  barrels  perpendicularly  in 
the  right,  hook  the  breech-action  on  to  the  barrels  and 
press  it  firmly  home.  . 

In  putting  a  Greener  ejector  gun  together — 

First— Pull  extractors  in  barrel  out  to  their  fullest 
extent,  press  back  the  swivel  and  ejectors  as  close  to  the 
barrel  lump  as  possible. 

Second — Take  stock  in  the  right  hand,  the  barrels  in 
the  left,  keep  both  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  left  side 
being  uppermost. 

Third — Introduce  the  barrels  into  the  breech-action 
body,  hook  first  and  pulling'  hook  well  down  on  the 
hinge,  snap  the  barrels  home.  No  force  is’  requisite. 

Fourth— Put  on  the  fore-end.  The  bolts  must  be  right 
home  before  affixing  the  fore-end,  or  possibly  the  lock 
mechanism  will  be  broken  if  forced. 

Dirt  often  finds  its  way  underneath  the  extractor,  and 
this  even  in  a  most  minute  quantity  will  frequently 
occasion  stiffness  in  working,  or  very  possibly  prevent 
the  gun  from  closing.  Oil  and  dust,  and  sometimes  a 
little  rust,  will  be  found  in  the  bottom  holding-down 
bolt;  this  causes  the  gun  to  work  stiffly.  The  gun  must 
never  be  forced  open,  or  unusual  force  used  to  close  it. 
If  the  gun  does  not  open  freely  it  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  on  the  principle  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,  it  may  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  providing  the  cause 
of  the  stiffness  is  not  found,  and  the  obstruction  re¬ 
moved.  In  putting  a  gun  together,  providing  all  the 
parts  are  clean,  no  stiffness  will  be  noticed  and  no  force 
requisite.  In  case  of  a  deadlock  in  putting  in  the  bar¬ 
rel,  do  not  attempt  to  force  the  barrels  in.  but  search 
for  the  cause.  Probably,  if  a  hammerless  gun,  it  will 
require  cocking1;  if  a  hammer  gun,  possibly  the  strikers 
are  projecting  through  the  face,  and  do  not  work  freely, 
so  that  the  extractor  drops  upon  them  and  prevents  tlie 
barrels  going  home.  The  keeping  of  the  gun  clean,  and 
the  mechanism  free  from  gas.  will  insure  immunity 
from  the  annoyance  of  a  “jam”  in  the  field.  In  case 
of  the  sticking  together  of  parts  that  should  work 
freely,  such  as  the  strikers  jamming  in  the  breech-action, 
the  extractor  clogging  in  the  barrels,  or  bolts  or  any 
parts  becoming  fast  with  rust— there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  an  application  of  petroleum;  repeated  applications, 
and  the  exercise  of  patience,  will  not  fail  to  loosen  the 
“cement,”  and  make  even  the  rustiest  pin  amenable  to 
the  persuasion  of  a  hand  turnscrew.  Having  the  gun 
together,  and  working  freely,  it  will  require  to  be  used 
carefully.  It  must  not  be  let  fall  heavily  on  its  butt 
plate:  .t  must  not  be  pushed  underneath  the  seat  of  the 
dog-cart  or  wagonette,  and  left  to  take  its  chance;  it 
should  not  be  left  muzzle  up  or  muzzle  down  against  a 
well,  a  gate,  or  a  tree.  It  should  not  be  used  as  a 
crutch,  an  alpenstock  or  crowbar.  From  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  many  guns  returned  to  the  author,  after 
very  little  wear,  lie  fancies  they  must  at  times  be 
utilized  for  very  different  purposes  from  those  for  which 
their  makers  intended  them.  To  speak  more  plainlv, 
Some  guns  are  abominably  abused. 

The  man  who  means  to  use  his  gun  roughly  is  not 
likely  to  benefit  by  reading  any  number  of  directions 
as  to  the  care  of  guns;  there  are  sportsmen  who  do 
not  wish  to  spoil  their  guns,  who  act  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  injure  them,  and  for  them  the  following  hints  are 
intended : 

More  breechloaders  get  shaky  in  the  action  by  being 
worked  carelessly  than  from  repeated  firing  or  the  use 
of  heavy  charges.  The  barrels  of  a  breechloader  should 
never  be  jerked  down,  nor  should  they  be  thrown  back 
into  position  with  a  snap.  The  proper  manner  in  which 
to  load  a  gun  is  to  drop  the  stock  under  the  elbow  and 
press  it  firmly  against  the  hip  or  the  body,  unfasten  the 
lever  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the  left  grasping 
the  barrels  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  fore-end,  lower 
them  easily.  Close  the  gun  in  a  careful  manner  after 
putting  in  the  cartridges,  bringing  the  stock  up  to  the 
barrels. 

CLEANING  GUNS. 

To  clean  a  gun  after  a  day’s  shooting:  If  the  gun  be 
wet,  it  should  be  wiped  dry  at  once,  but  the  cleaning  of 
the  barrels  and  breecb-action  may  be  left  until  the 
sportsman  or  his  servant  has  time  to  do  it  properly. 

To  clean  the  barrels:  Use  the  cleaning  rod,  with  tow 
and  oil  or  turpentine.  To  remove  the  fouling,  put 
muzzles  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  push  the  rod  down  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  muzzle,  and  draw  up  to  the  cham¬ 
ber.  Do  this  two  or  three  times;  then  push  right 
through.  Use  the  bristle  brush  or  the  rod  with  plenty 
of  flannel;  finish  with  the  mop  soaked  in  refined  neats- 
foot,  pure  Arctic  sperm  oil  or  vaseline. 

Never  half  clean  the  barrels;  always  wipe  them  dry 


and  clean  before  finally  oiling,  and  do  not  put  the  mop 
used  for  oiling  into  a  foul  barrel.  To  remove  the  lead¬ 
ing  front  the  inside  of  a  gun  barrel,  soak  well  with  tur¬ 
pentine;  then  clean  well  with  a  bristle  brush,  or  even 
with  a  wire  brush,  but  never  use  emery  if  the  shooting 
qualities  of  the  gun  are  valued. 

Always  wipe  the  bed,  face  and  joint  of  the  breech- 
action  with  an  oily  rag  or  flannel.  A  little  linseed  oil 
may  be  rubbed  over  the  stock  occasionally. 

Before  putting  the  gun  together,  ascertain  that  all  the 
bearing  parts  are  free  from  dust  or  grit. 

The  joint  may  be  lubricated  with  a  mixture  of  half 
best  Russian  tallow  and  half  petroleum.  In  most  ham¬ 
merless  guns,  if  the  cover  plate  underneath  the  breech- 
action  body  is  taken  off,  the  locks  may  be  inspected, 
oiled,  and  any  rust  or  clogged  oil  and  dust  removed 
from  the  bent. 

The  cocking-lifters  of  hammerless  guns,  the  holding- 
down  and  top  bolts,  and  the  triggers,  if  they  have  a 
tendency  to  clog,  may  be  touched  with  a  knitting  needle 
dipped  in  petroleum.  They  must  be  lubricated,  whenever 
they  require  it,  with  chronometer  oil,  Rangoon  oil,  or 
finest  neatsfoot. 

Do  not  use  a  feather  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on 
any  lubricant;  a  wire  knitting  needle  or  bodkin  is  much 
better. 

To  remove  rust  from  inside  or  outside  of  a  barrel, 
procure  a  tub,  and  with  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  well 
scald  the  barrels  inside  and  out,  inserting  a  wooden  peg 
in  one  of  the  barrels  to  hold  them  by,  wipe  perfectly 
dry  with  flannel,  and  then  oil.  It  is  as  well  to  do  this 
before  putting  the  gun  aside  for  any  length  of  time. 

If  the  barrels  are  foul  through  using  inferior  powder, 
and  the  fouling  has  become  bard  and  dry,  cold  water 
or  hot  soap-suds  may  be  used  to  cleanse  them.  Water 
boiling  hot  kills  rust. 

Turpentine,  often  used  successfully  to  clean  the 
residue  from  gun  barrels,  will  give  great  trouble  if  it 
gets  into  the  fine  fitting  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
breech-action  and  locks,  and  must  therefore  be  used  with 
care. 

Rusty  or  tight  breeches  in  muzzleloading  barrels  may 
often  be  turned  out.  -providing  the  breech  ends  of  the 
barrels  have  been  soaked  in  petroleum.  Very  obstinate 
breeches  may  require  to  be  well  beated,  as  well  as 
lubricated,  before  they  can  be  turned  out,  but  usually 
petroleum  will  be  found  a  sufficient  remedy  for  incipient 
rust  of  the  working  parts.  All  the  parts  of  the  mechan¬ 
ism  may  be  cleaned  with  petroleum;  it  removes  clogged 
vegetable  and  animal  oils  well. 

STRIPPING  GUNS. 

Some  sportsmen  like  to  take  their  guns  all  to  pieces 
and  rearrange  the  parts.  This  is  not  requisite,  and  does 
not  in  any  way  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  arm.  The 
gun-maker  is  the  proper  person  to  take  apart  the  locks, 
or  strip  the  breech-action;  if  there  is  not  a  practical  man 
within  easy  reach,  the  sportsman  must,  of  course,  himself 
endeavor  to  effect  any  repairs;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
interfere  with  any  gun  that  performs  properly,  nor  to 
practice  upon  any  gun  that  works  satisfactorily.  If 
practicable,  have  a  good  gun  examined  each  summer  by 
its  maker  or  a  competent  gunsmith. 

To  take  to  pieces  a  breechloader  for  cleaning  or 
repairs,  first  remove  the  fore-end  and  barrels;  then, 
with  a  strong  hand  turnscrew,  turn  out  the  side  pins, 
and  remove  the  locks  and  hammers  together;  next  turn 
out  the  guard  pins  and  remove  the  bow  or  guard;  an¬ 
other  pin  will  then  be  seen  in  the  rear  end  of  the 
trigger  plate;  remove  this  pin  (occasionally  this  “hand 
pin”  is  placed  in  the  reverse  way;  the  head  of  this 
pin  will  then  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  grip  in  the 
tang  of  a  long  break-off).  The  “furniture  pin”  should 
next  be  partly  turned  out;  this  pin  fastens  the  fore  part 
of  the  trigger  plate  to  the  body  of  the  breech-action,  and 
is  easily  distinguished.  Next  remove  the  “breech  pin” 
upon  the  top  of  the  tang  of  the  break-off;  in  top  lever 
action  guns  the  breech  pin  is  covered  by  the  lever,  which 
must  be  held  on  one  side  while  the  pin  is  being  turned 
out.  Rarely  a  false  pin  is  screwed  into  the  lever,  which, 
when  removed,  will  leave  an  aperture  through  which  the 
breech  pin  must  be  extracted.  After  having  removed 
the  furniture  pins,  the  trigger  plate  and.  triggers  may 
be  taken  from  the  stock,  after  which  the  breech-action 
may  be  removed  entire. 

To  strip  breech-actions,  if  the  action  is  a  treble  wedge- 
fast  or  ordinary  top-lever  double-bolt  action,  the  first 
thing  will  be  to  remove  the  spring.  To  do  this,  first 
partly  turn  out  the  lever  spring  pin  (under  tang  of 
break-off),  and  with  a  pair  of  pliers  or  pincers  take  hold 
of  the  spring  and  slightly  grip  it.  and  lift  the  spring 
toward  the  head  of  the  pin.  It  will  then  be  free  from 
its  .bearing1,  and  may  be  removed  by  completely  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  spring  pin.  (This  does  not  apply  to  spiral 
springs.)  Next  proceed  to  turn  out  the  pin  or  pins 
connecting  the  top-lever  tumbler  with  the  bottom  bolt, 
and  remove  the  bolt  by  drawing  straight  out  backward. 
Next  turn  out  the  lever  pin  on  top  of  lever,  and  by 
means  of  a  small  wire  punch  inserted  in  the  lever  pin¬ 
hole,  knock  out  the  lever  tumbler.  The  lever  may  then 
be  removed,  and  the  top  bolt,  if  any,  will  fall  out.  In 
side-lever  guns,  first  knock  out  the  pivot  on  which  the 
lever  works,  then  remove  spring  and  bolt.  Snap  guns 
with  lever  underguard  may  be  stripped  in  much  the  same 
manner,  but  the  spring  and  lever  are  fixed  to  the  trigger 
plate,  and  the  spring  must  be  removed  before  knocking 
out  the  pivot-pin.  Owing  to  the  numerous  complicated 
breech-actions  that  are  made,  it  is  possible  that  the 
above  directions  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  an  amateur 
to  strip  his  gun;  but  they  will  be  explicit  enough  for 
W.  W.  Greener  treble  wedge-fast  and  most  modern  guns. 
There  are  many  breech-actions  made  that  puzzle  expert 
gunsmiths  to  take  apart  and  repair,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  for  an  amateur  to  attempt  to  take  them  apart 
if. a  gun-maker  is  within  reasonable  distance. 

To  strip  a  ntuzzleloader,  first  remove  the  lock,  then 
the  barrels,  then  proceed  to  remove  the  furniture  and 
break-off,  as  already  described  for  breechloaders.  In 
military  rifles,  the  bands  fastening  the  barrel  to  the 
stock  must,  be  loosened  by  a  screw  underneath,  and 
then  removed  by  slipping  over  muzzle  of  barrel.  (Horn 


heel-plates  are  usually  glued  to  the  stock,  as  well  as 
being  fastened  by  the  screws). 

To  strip  a  gun  lock,  first  remove  the  mainspring. 
This  may  be  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  lock  vises,  or 
a  cramp  may  be  made  by  filing  a  notch  or  slot  in  a 
narrow  strip  of  3-16  iron  or  steel,  the  size  of  the 
breadth  of  mainspring  when  at  full  cock.  Having 
cocked  the  lock,  slip  the  cramp  up  the  mainspring  untjl 
it  catches,  then  release  the  scear  and  push  down  the 
tumbler.  The  spring  being  firmly  held  in  the  cramp, 
it  may  be  unhooked  from  the  swivel  and  removed  from 
the  lock  plate;  then  unscrew  the  bridle  pins  and  re¬ 
move  the  bridle. 

The  scear  may  then  be  lifted  off  if  the  tumbler  is  not 
in  bent.  The  scear  spring  will  then  be  at  liberty,  and 
may  be  removed  by  turning  out  the  pin.  Now  the  ham¬ 
mer  should  be  removed;  the  tumbler  pin  is  first  turned 
out,  and  by  means  of  a  wire  punch  inserted  in  the 
hole,  the  tumbler  is  knocked  away  from  both  hammers 
and  lock  plate.  If  a  hammer  fits  well,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  it  in  any  other  way  without  injury 
either  to  the  hammer  or  the  lock.  The  spring  must  not 
be  taken  out  of  the  cramp;,  it  requires  no  cleaning 
except  at  the  claw  or  hook.  In  putting  a  lock  to¬ 
gether,  first  screw  on  the  scear  spring,  then  the  tumbler, 
then*  place  into  half-bent.  Then  affix  the  bridle,  and 
screw  it  to  the  lock  plate.  Take  the  mainspring,  ready 
cramped,  hook  on  to  the  swivel  in  tumbler,  place  the 
stud  in  the  hole  drilled  for  it  in  the  lock-plate,  raise 
the  tumbler  to  full  bent,  squeeze  the  mainspring  down 
close  to  the  plate,  and  remove  the  cramp:  the  lock 
will  be  ready  then  for  affixing  the  hammer,  which  should 
be  knocked  on  after  placing  the  lock  firmly  on  a  solid 
block  to  prevent  the  bridle  from  breaking. 

To  take  apart  the  lock  work  of  the  Anson  and  Deeley 
hammerless  gun,  proceed  as  follows: 

Having  removed  the  barrels,  snap  down  the  hammer 
or  tumblers,  remove  the  cover-plate  from  bottom  of 
breech-action  body;  knock  out  with  a  wire  punch,  from 
the  right  side,  the  scear  pivot,  or  the  one  nearest  the 
stock,  and  remove  the  scears;  knock  out  the  dog  pin, 
or  the  one  nearest  the  fore-end  joint,  and  remove  the 
cocking  levers;  partly  screw  on  the  cover  plate  and 
carefully  knock  out  the  center  pivot  or  tumbler  pin, 
remove  the  cover  plate,  and  the  tumblers  and  main¬ 
springs  will  drop  out  upon  the  breech-action  being  re¬ 
versed.  The  scear  springs  lie  along  the  bottom  of  the 
action,  and  may  be  removed  after  turning  out  the  pins. 
To  put  the  lockwork  together,  first  place  the  mainspring 
in  the  bend  of  the  tumbler,  with  the  stud  of  main¬ 
spring  bearing  in  its  proper  slot,  and  its  other  extremity 
bearing  against  the  under  side  of  the  nose  of  the  tum¬ 
bler;  the  tumbler  and  spring  having  been  placed  in  the 
slot  must  be  forced  into  position  with  a  cramp  or  piece 
of  notched  wood;  knock  in  the  tumbler  pivot  half  way, 
insert  the  other  tumbler  and  spring  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner;  knbek  the  wire  pivot  right  through  the  lifting-dogs, 
the  scears  must  then  be  put  in,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  the  cover  plate.  The  Greener  hammerless  guns, 
which  have  similar  tumblers  and  scears  and  mainsprings, 
may  be  taken  to  pieces  in  the  same  way,  but  there  are 
no  dogs  or  lifters  to  be  removed. 

The  lock  work  of  the  Greener  ejecting  guns  is  very 
similar.  Those  having  the  lock  work  in  the  fore-end  are 
stripped  in  the  manner  of  the  Anson  and  Deeley,  if 
the  locks  are  on  that  principle,  or  like  an  ordinary  gun 
if  the  work  is  affixed  to  ordinary  side-lock  plates. 
The  ejecting  locks  in  the  fore  part  are  easily  stripped. 
The  screws  in  the  fore-end  free  the  wood,  and  this  re¬ 
moved,  the  box  containing  the  mechanism  is  soon  de¬ 
tached. 

A  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  cocking  the 
fore-end  ejecting  mechanism.  If  the  fore-end  be  re¬ 
moved  while  the  gun  is  opened,  it  can  only  be  re¬ 
placed  either  when  the  gun  is  in  the  same  position  or 
by  cramping  the  fore-end  ejecting  tumblers  into  bent; 
this  may  be  done  by  pressing  them  against  the  square 
edge  of  a  wooden  table  or  bench,  and  while  compressing 
the  springs,  pressing  downward,  thus  forcing  the  tum¬ 
blers  into  cock  or  bent;  the  fore-end  may  then  be  re¬ 
placed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

To  get  the  extractor  from  the  barrels,  the  ejecting 
levers  usually  have  first  to  be  removed,  then  a  stop-pin 
must  be  found  and  removed.  It  is  generally  on  the 
flat  in  front  of  the  hook  of  the  barrel  lump,  and  in  a 
line  with  the  extractor  leg,  or,  as  in  the  Greener  gun, 
it  is  a  small  pin  in  the  groove  of  the  extension  of  the 
top  rib  through  which  the  cross-bolt  passes. 

•  HOW  TO  REPAIR  GUNS. 

The  following  hints  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who 
use  guns  far  away  from  a  gun-maker’s  shop,  and  need 
to  repair  broken-down  guns  for  immediate  use: 

The  action  or  top-lever  spring  may  break,  but  this  need 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  utility  or  safety  of  the  arm, 
only  the  lever  will  have  to  be  moved  home  when  the 
gun  is  closed,  instead  of  it  snapping  there,  or  the  spring 
may  be  roughly  replaced  by  an  elastic  band  suitably 
adjusted.  The  strikers  of  ordinary  guns  will  become 
useless  after  continuous  wear,  owing  to  the  hardened 
hammer  flattening  the  head  of  the  striker,  and  so 
shortening  its  travel  as  to  make  mis-fires  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  nipple  must  then  be  turned  out  with  a 
key  or  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  a  new  spare  striker  inserted. 
In  hammerless  guns,  the  tumbler  and  striker  being  in 
one,  and  the  point  itself  striking  against  the  soft  cop¬ 
per  cap  of  the  cartridge,  this  flattening  does  not  occur, 
the  strikers  being  of  the  best  mild  steel,  carefully 
hardened  and  tempered,  and '  so  well  made  that  break¬ 
ages  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  /  * 

Perhaps  the  most  usual  accident  to  a  sportsman  will 
be  the  denting  or  the  bulging  of  the  barrels.  When  a 
bruise  is  discovered,  do  not  in  any  case  shoot  out  of 
the  gun  until  the  barrels  have  been  repaired,  if  the 
bruise  is  a  bad  one;  for  firing'  out  of  a  badly  bruised 
barrel  invariably  causes  the  barrel  to  bulge  consider¬ 
ably,  or  fracture,  at  the  bruised  part.  To  remove  a 
dent,  the  following  is  the  readiest  expedient;  Having 
removed  the  barrel  from  the  action  or  stock,  insert  in 
the  barrel  a  solid  leaden  plug  or  bullet,  or  even  a 
wooden  plug,  as  near  the  size  of  the  barrel  as  possible; 
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— and  48  other  full  page  plates 


PART  I 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Colored  Plate). 

Frontispiece. 

I  Woodcock  on  Nest. 

Nest  of  Woodcock, 
i  Nest  of  Wilson’s  Snipe. 

Mountain  Quail. 

Scaled  Quail. 

California  Quail. 

Nest  of  California  Quail. 

Gambel’s  Quail. 

Massena  or  Mearns’  Quail. 

Sierra  Dusky  Grouse  and  Young. 

Dusky  Grouse. 

Canada  Grouse  (After  Audubon's  Plate). 
Strutting  Ruffed  Grouse. 

The  Drumming  Grouse. 
j  Nest  of  Ruffed  Grouse. 

Day-Dreaming. 

Ruffed  Grouse  on  Nest. 

Willow  Ptarmigan  in  Alaska. 
White-Tailed  Ptarmigan. 

Pinnated  Grouse  and  Nest. 
Sharp-Tailed  Grouse  (After  Audubon’s 
Plate) . 

Sage  Grouse. 

Wild  Turkeys  Feeding. 

Wild  Turkey  Strutting. 


PART  II 

Bobwhite  in  Potato  Field  (Colored 
Plate). 

Woodcock  Crouching. 

Setter  Pointing  Snipe. 

On  Point. 

Shooting  in  the  Pines. 

Setter  Pointing,  with  Bird  in  Mouth. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Cock,  Reared  in  Domesti¬ 
cation. 

Dusky  Grouse  on  the  Mountains. 
Willow  Ptarmigan. 

Prairie' Chicken  Shooting  in  Kansas. 
Pointers  Fast  on  Chickens. 

Wild  Turkeys  in  the  Pines. 

Setter  Standing  a  Ruffed  Grouse. 
Delivering  the  Bird. 

Shooting  in  Mississippi  (Painting  b)'  Ed¬ 
mund  Osthaus). 


PART  III 

Bobwhite  Chick,  Three  Weeks  Old. 
European  Quail. 

Hybrid  Dusky  Grouse-Pheasant. 
European  Partridge. 

Double  Handful  of  Quail. 

Winter  Quarters  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  Quail. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Chicks  Just  Hatched. 
Feeding  Bobwhite  Chicks. 

Bobwhite  Reared  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Feeding  from  Hand. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE! 

I -J  NIMH— — TWMI  !■■■!  I  1-  IJIIIWU 


The  Hunting  Season  is  again  with  us,  and  the  sportsmen  seeking  the  most  reliable  and 
effective  ammunition  must  inevitably  choose  PETERS  FACTORY  LOADS  —  the  kind 
that  have  surpassed  all  amateur  trap-shooting  records. 

Do  not  be  deceived  nor  accept  a  substitute.  PETERS  SHELLS  will  kill  deader,  further 
and  oftener  than  any  others.  You  do  not  have  to  take  our  word  for  it — just  try  them. 

If  you  are  already  a  user  of  PETERS,  you  do  not  need  this  advice— the  chances  are 
1000  to  1  you  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Remember  the  first  requisite — PETERS  SHELLS.  They  will  operate  and  shoot  per¬ 
fectly  in  any  standard  make  of  gun. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

New  Yerk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magazine  St  P.  R.  LITZKK,  Manager 

San  Francises:  668-612  H award  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH.  Manager 


insert  this  from  the  chamber  or  breech  end  and  pass 
forward,  using  a  wooden  rod  for  the  purpose,  such  as  a 
good  cleaning  rod  with  the  brush  removed,  until  the 
obstruction  caused  by  the  dent  is  reached.  If  the  bar¬ 
rels  be  lightly  hammered  with  a  very  small  hammer, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  inside  maintained  by  forcing 
the  plug  past  the  bruise,  the  dent  may  be  raised.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  use  various  size  plugs,  or  to  beat 
out  the  leaden  one'  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the 
barrel  is  as  near  normal  as  possible.  The  barrel  should 
be  warmed  during  the  process  by  applying  a  hot  iron 
to  the  outside  of  the  bruised  part.  Great  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  not  to  get  the  plug  jammed  in  the  barrel. 
If  a  taper  lead  plug  can  be  obtained,  the  process  will 
be  greatly  simplified,  and  a  slightly  taper  iron  or  brass 
plug  is  much  better  than  a  soft  lead  one.  If  the  barrel 
is  bulged,  a  similar  plug  should  be  made,  and  great 
care  will  have  to  be  taken  to  hammer  the  bruise  down 
to  the  plug  with  a  light  hammer.  If  a  hard  metal  plug 
can  be  obtained  near  the  required  size,  it  may  be  packed 
with  paper  until  of  the  required  diameter.  The  plug 
must  be  slightly  longer  than  the  bruise  or  dent. 

Another  frequent  accident  in  wild  countries  is  the 
breaking  of  the  gun  stock.  This  may  be  securely  spliced 
in  the  following  manner:  First  glue  the  stock  as  well 
as  possible,  then  glue  round  the  fracture  several  pieces 
of  thin  leather  or  canvas,  and  while  warm  tightly  bind 
with  waxed  thread  or  a  fine  lace;  when  the  whole  is 
dry  it  will  be  almost  as  sound  as  before.  Should  the 
break  be  “short,”  it  will  be  necessary  to  glue  thin  pieces 
of  cane  on  either  side  of  the  stock.  The  wood  should 
be  warmed  before  gluing,  to  enhance  the  chances  of 
perfect  success. 

Repairs  to  breech-actions  require  great  care  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  effecting,  and  always  when  practicable  the 
gun  should  be  sent  to  the  maker,  as  he  has  more  in¬ 
terest  in  properly  repairing  it  than  any  one  else.  To 
tighten  a  breech-action,  the  usual  way  is  to  fit  a  new 
hinge  pin  slightly  larger  than  the  old  one,  or  by 
filing  from  the  flats  beneath  the  barrels  and  hammering 
up  the  bites  on  the  lump,  which  process  brings  the 
breech-ends  of  barrels  nearer  to  the  face  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  breech.  When  the  cartridge  bursts  at  the  rim  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  case,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  gun 
requires  to  be  tightened  up. — From  the  ninth  edition  of 
“The  Gun  and  Its  Development,”  by  W.  W.  Greener. 


Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  Dec.  4. — Herewith  are  the  scores  of 
the  Audubon  Club,  made  at  their  grounds  at  their 
semi-monthly  shoot,  held  Dec.  3.  Byron  V.  Covert,  a 
Lockport  member  of  the  Audubons,  did  some  very  ex¬ 
cellent  shooting  yesterday  afternoon,  making  the  very 
good  run  of  52  straight,  and  also  incidentally  winning  a 
point  on  the  Reid  trophy  by  breaking  19  out  of  20 
from  the  20yd.  mark.  Covert  was  closely  followed  in 
his  good  work  by  W.  11.  Smith,  who  had  two  straight 
scores  to  his  credit  and  also  two  very  nice  runs  of  25 
and  24  each.  C.  C.  Lambert  won  Class  A  badge  with 
18  out  of  20;  Will  Imhoff  won  Class  B  with  17,  and 
Jack  Reid  once  again  walked  off  with  Class  C,  with  the 
fine  score  of  19. 

Talcott  H.  Clarke,  who  did  some  remarkable  shooting 
with  the  74th  Regiment  last  summer,  is  again  in  town 


and  is  expected  to  do  as  well  with  his  shotgun  as  he 
did  with  the  rifle.  His  score  of  19  shows  that  he  hasn't 
forgotten  to  hold  on  to  them. 

President  Ed  Cox  will  call  a  meeting  this  week,  when 
plans  for  a  New  Year’s  Day  shoot,  open  to  all  shooters, 
will  be  discussed.  Scores: 


Targets : 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Shot 

at. 

Broke. 

R  V  Covert . 

....  19 

14 

20 

20 

so 

73 

W  H  Smith . 

....  20 

17 

20 

15 

80 

72 

1  L  Tilcott . 

....  18 

16 

18 

16 

80 

68 

C  C  Lambert . 

....  19 

18. 

14 

16 

80 

67 

Jack  Reid  . 

....  14 

19 

17 

17 

80 

67 

W  Imhoff  . 

....  18 

17 

16 

16 

80 

66 

C  S  Sidway . 

....  15 

16 

17 

18 

80 

66 

R  Sid  way  . 

....  18 

14 

15 

16 

80 

63 

T  H  Clarke . 

....  13 

14 

15 

19 

80 

61 

H  Mesinsrer  . 

. . . .  16 

16 

15 

13 

80 

60 

S  Freeman  . 

15 

16 

14 

80 

60 

Ed  Reinecke  . 

....  15 

15 

16 

16 

80 

62 

C  Rogers  . 

. . . .  16 

14 

14 

13 

80 

57 

S  V  Spaulding . 

....  13 

13 

11 

17 

80 

54 

Dr  W  H  Wootton . 

....  19 

15 

17 

60 

51 

A1  Suckow  . 

....  16 

17 

40 

33 

Edward  Reinecke,  Sec’y. 


Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  26. — This  being  the  open 
season  for  game,  with  its  alluring  hopes  of  big  bags, 
but  yielding  mostly  broken  hopes  and  sore  heels,  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  small  attendance  at  the  gun  club.  Lewis, 
shooting  from  16yd.  mark,  was  high  gun  in  the  contest 
for  the  Comstock  trophy  with  45  out  of  50.  In  practice 
Parry  led  with  98  out  of  105,  and  was  the  only  one  to 
break  20  straight. 

Practice: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


Hymer  .... 

. 105 

91 

Neighbors  . 

....  CO 

47 

Moller  . . . . 

.  105 

91 

Parry  . 

....  105 

9S 

Lewis  . 

.  60 

50 

Britton  . 

....  85 

72 

Dixon  . 

.  105 

86 

Lewis,  Jr.  . 

....  20 

14 

Comstock 

trophy.  No.  2, 

50  targets: 

Yards. 

T'l. 

\rards. 

T’l. 

Parry  . 

.  20 

40 

Neighbors  .. 

....  16 

26 

Hymer  . 

.  19 

40 

Dixon  . 

....  IS 

39 

.  19 

39 

....  18 

41 

Lewis  . 

.  16 

45 

Dec.  3. — Freezing'  temperature,  snow  and  wind,  com¬ 
bined  to  make  the  day  uncomfortable  for  the  few  who 
attended  the  weekly '  meeting  of  the  gun  club,  and 
served  to  keep  down  the  scores.  Lewis  scored  his  second 
win  in  the  contest  for  the  Comstock  trophy  with  39  out 
of  50  from  the  16yd.  mark.  Moller  was  best  in  practice: 

Practice: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 

Miller  .  85  70  Britton  .  60  52 

Lewis  .  85  68  Neighbors  .  60  30 

Parry  .  85  68  Dixon  .  40  33 


Comstock  trophy.  No.  2,  50  targets: 


Yds. 

T’l. 

Y’ds. 

T’l. 

Parry  . 

.  20 

36 

Dixon  . 

...  18 

34 

Moller  . 

.  19 

32 

Lewis  . 

...  16 

39 

Britton  _ 

.  18 

37 

Neighbors  ... 

...  16 

30 

Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C. 

Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  Dec.  4. — The  regular  weekly 
shoot  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  was  held  to¬ 
day.  Conditions  were  very  fair,  and  some  very  good 
scores  were  made: 


Ten  birds,  scratch: 


H  L  Iloyt,’ Jr.... 

9 

I 

O  Rourke.... 

5 

8 

II 

Clark  . 

4 

t  W  Alker . 

7 

A 

Gould  . 

4 

C  M  Meyer . 

7 

Geo  Bowles  _ 

2 

E  A  Sierck . 

4 

Fifteen  birds,  scratch 

C  M  Meyer . 

14 

Geo  Bowles  ... 

10 

T  W  Alker . 

13 

T 

E  Meyer . . 

9 

II  L  Hoyt,  Tr... 

13 

I 

O'Rourke . 

7 

E  A  Sierck . 

11 

H 

Clark  . . 

3 

Twenty-five  birds,  handicap, 

sweepstakes: 

IT. 

T. 

H. 

T. 

T  O’Rourke  . 

..  6 

25 

H 

F  Clark . 

9 

22 

T  YV  Alker . 

..  3 

24 

F. 

A  Sierck . 

2 

19 

H  L  Hoyt,  Tr . 

..  0 

24 

T 

E  Meyer . 

....  2 

19 

C  M  Meyer . 

2 

24 

G 

Bowles  . 

....  7 

24 

Clark  monthly  cup: 

I  O’Rourke  . 

..  6 

25 

C 

M  Meyer . 

....  2 

22 

H  T.  Hovt,  Tr.... 

..  0 

24 

G 

Bowles  . 

....  7 

21 

T  E  Meyer . 

23 

H 

F  Clark . 

....  2 

20 

J  W  Alker . 

o 

22 

E 

A  Sierck . 

2 

18 

Yearly  cup: 

T  W  Alker  . 

..  3 

25 

T 

<  I’Rourke  .... 

....  6 

22 

H  F  Clark  . 

..  2 

24 

E 

A  Sierck . 

....  2 

22 

T1  L  Hovt,  Tr . 

..  0 

23 

J 

E  Meyer . 

2 

21 

C  M  Meyer . 

..  2 

23 

Geo  Bowles  .... 

....  7 

25 

One  hundred  birds,  scratch 

IT  L  Hoyt,  Tr.... 

93 

J 

E  Meyer . 

74 

C  M  Meyer . 

87 

E 

A  Sierck . 

71 

T  W  Alker . 

82 

H 

F  Clark . 

67 

I  O’Rourke  . 

78 

Geo  Bowles  .... 

61 

Atlantic  City  Gun  Club. 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  2. — The  week-end  shoot  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Gun  Club  was  quite  well  attended, 
and  considering  the  strong  and  cold  wind  the  scores 
were  quite  creditable. 

Dr.  Watson  won  the  special  event  after  shooting  off  a 
tie  with  Sheppard.  The  first  shoot-off  resulted  in  a  tie 
on  19  each,  and  on  the  next  time  up,  the  Doctor  won 
out  by  4  targets. 

Powers  rather  expected  to  take  the  trophy  home,  but 
the  stiff  wind  had  its  effect. 

Cook  ,  did  not  shoot  quite  up  to  his  mark;  he  has  been 
field  shooting  for  the  last  month,  which  accounts  for 
him  being  out  of  form. 


Events : 
Targets : 

Cook  _ 

Watson  . . 
Powers  . . 
Algar  .... 
H  Cook  .. 
Sheppard 
Adams  ... 


12345078  9  10 

25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  25  H.  T'l 

15  22  18  21  19  1  9  22  18  19  19  2—42 

21  18  16  23  19  19  20  . .  23  19  2—44 

20  20  19  20  22  .  20  22  1—43 

16  19  15  22  .  15  22  3^40 

14  17  19  19 .  19  19  5—43 

21  21  19 .  21  21  2—44 

16  15 .  16  15  5—36 
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West  Forest  Park  Gun  Club. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  24. — The  day  was  dark,  there 
was  much  wind,  and  the  targets  were  hard.  E.  VV. 
Stevenson  won  the  Baltimore  county  championship  event 
with  a  score  of  54  out  of  GO.  James  Malone  shot  under 
the  name  of  Fergerson.  A  large  number  of  the  shooters 
were  novices.  Totals  follow: 

First  Day.  Second  Day. 

A  A 

f - ^  f  \ 

Shot  at.  Broke.  Shot  at.  Broke. 


W  S  Lynch . 

..  45 

14 

C  E  McPhail . 

..  125 

25 

A  L  Jones . 

..  105 

23 

E  T  Matthews . 

..  125 

23 

J  Ford  . 

..  50 

1 

T  N  Hinds . 

..  50 

4’ 

D  Ford  . 

..  50. 

2 

T  Smith . 

..  105 

39 

R  T  Collings . 

..  SO 

59 

E  W  Stevenson . 

. .  140 

114 

H  Martinet  . 

..  45 

16 

C  O  Hall . 

..  SO 

51 

D  Bond  . 

..  140 

113 

S  T  Martinet . 

20 

io 

Mrs  Arnold  . 

4 

l 

Fergerson  . 

..  SO 

63 

W  S  Pierce . 

27 

E  Gist  . 

..  40 

20 

R  Gist  . 

20 

ii 

A  H  Ernstberger . 

.  .  ... 

20 

ii 

W  T  Walsh . 

20 

9 

W  E  Griffith . 

...  25 

io 

H  Thomas  . 

..  25 

0 

E  Seth  . 

...  25 

8 

.  .  . 

O  Wilkerson  . 

...  25 

9 

O  C  Martinet . 

. .  25 

0 

E  O  Ruth . 

20 

Professionals: 

T  Mowell  Hawkins.... 

. . .  165 

148 

Emory  Storr  . 

...  SO 

6S 

Lloyd  Lewis  . 

. . .  1S5 

152 

... 

'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery. 


National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  3. — To  Our  Schoolboy  Rifle 
Clubs,  re  Interscholastic  League  for  1911:  We  invite  the 
attention  of  all  our  affiliated  school  clubs  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  league  among  the  clubs  for  a  series  of 
interclub  matches  this  winter. 

All  those  clubs  that  are  in  good  standing — dues  paid  for 
the  current  year — are  eligible  to  enter.  The  entrance  tee 
per  team  will  be  $2.50.  This  entrance  fee  for  the  league 
series  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the  club’s  annual 
dues. 

All  entries  must  be  in  by  Dec.  19,  and  must  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  entrance  fee  of  $2.50  to  be  accepted. 

The  schedule  of  the  league  matches  will  be  made  up  on 
the  basis  of  paid  entries  in  this  office  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  19,  and  the  matches  will  start  immediately  after 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Unless  there  are  so  many  entries  that  the  matches  would 
extend  to  late  in  the  spring,  each  club  will  shoot  one 
match  with  every  other  club  in  the  league,  and  the  1911 
trophy  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
total  wins.  in  case  of  tie  the  teams  will  shoot  off. 
In  case  there  are  more  than  fifteen  teams  entered,  the 
teams  will  shoot  a  certain  number  of  matches  and  the 
prizes  awarded  on  a  percentage  basis,  or  there  will  be 
sectional  sub-leagues  organized,  and  the  winning  team 
of  each  league  shoot  off  for  the  championship. 

In  addition  to  the  trophy  the  members  of  the  winning 
team  will  receive  silver  medals,  and  the  second  team 
bronze  medals. 

The  conditions  to  govern  the  matches  will  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Astor  cup  match,  and  as  the  cham¬ 
pionship  match  will  immediately  follow  the  close  of  the 
League  series,  participation  in  the  latter  will  be  fine 
practice  for  the  premier  event. 

All  the  firing  in  the  league  series  must  be  done  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association — this  representative  must  not  be  a 
student  member  of  the  club.  If  there  has  not  already 
been  such  a  representative  appointed  for  your  club,  it 
is  suggested  that  you  recommend  some  one  when  send¬ 
ing  in  your  entry. 

Those  clubs  that  expect  to  qualify  more  members  for 
the  1910  Junior  Marksman’s  decorations  and  shoot  for  the 
N.  R.  A.  members’  medal,  are  cautioned  that  only  four 
more  weeks  are  left  in  which  to  do  so. 

All  those  clubs  that  haven’t  sent  in  their  report  of  new 
officers  and  list  of  members  should  do  so  at  once. 

Albert  S.  Jones,  Sec’y. 


Rifle  shooting  in  the  public  and  private  preparatory 
schools  of  the  United  States  is  a  new  thing,  and  though 
only  started  three  years  ago  by  the  National  Rifle  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  the  boys  of  the  country  have  taken 
hold  with  a  great  deal  of  vim.  The  only  drawback  to 
popular  success  is  the  opposition  met  from  school 
boards  in  the  different  cities.  Although  the  short  ex¬ 
perience  which  has  been  had  in  this  work  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  those  cities  where  the  work  has  been 
introduced,  the  school  boards  have  been  completely  won 
over  to  this  sport. 

There  is  a  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  free  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
schoolboy  clubs.  It  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  and 
will  probably  be  reported  favorably  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  in  which  case  it  is  liable  to  become  a  law  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  This  tardy  recognition 
by  the  Government  of  the  importance  of  this  work  will 
bring  this  country  in  line  with  all  other  great  nations. 

France  spends  over  $100,000  a  year  in  teaching  rifle 
instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of  that  country. 
Australia  has  40,000  schoolboys  receiving  rifle  shooting 


I 

When  Ordering  Loads  for 
Field  or  Trap  Shooting 

SPECIFY  FOR 


DENSE  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


A  MORNING’S  SPORT 

On  Barnegat  Bay  with  a 

DALY  GUN 

— AND — 

WALSRODE  POWDER 

A  Combination 

THAT  “GETS  THERE ” 

Which  the  illustration 
proves  for  itself. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

Sch  overling  Daly  6  Gales 


“  The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS 

POSITIVELY  SAFE 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 


N.  R.  DAVIS  (El  SONS,  Lock  Box  707,  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.’’ 
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YOU  know  geese — hardy  cruisers  of 
the  skies.  They  can  get  away  with 
more  shot  than  any  other  game  bird.  It 
takes  a  close,  hard  shooting  gun  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  two-inch  armor  of  feathers. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  LEFEVER  gun 
true  on  a  quartering  pair  of  geese  does 
not  question  the  result.  He  knows  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and 
sure  and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

It’s  Lefever  Taper  Boring  that  gets  the 
game.  And  you  continue  getting  it  with 
the  same  gun  for  a  lifetime.  Reasons: 
Lefever  never-shoot-loose  bolt,  Lefever 
compensating  screw  on  the  hinge  joint, 
Lefever  simple  three-piece  action,  and 
14  other  original  Lefever  inventions. 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

If  you  are  a  sportsman  who  values  a 
gun  for  killing  powers,  send  for  free  gun 
book  and  get  Lefever  wise.  $28  to  $1000. 
Owners  of  the  $28  gun  will  not  trade 
them  for  guns  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Write  today — now.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engraving*  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cl»th.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
tkia  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
ases.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hold 

gun  closer 
on  the  bird. 


Y ou  can,  when  the  recoil  is  light  and  you 
know  the  report  will  be  light,  too.  There’s 
no  flinching. 


Distinctive  methods  of  manufacture  give 
great  stability  to 


PetrtShol 

Every  lot  of  powder  that  comes  through 
must  show  in  our  shooting  range  tests — high 
velocity,  light  recoil,  low  bursting  pressure, 
and  uniform  sound. 

Dead  Shot  is  always  the  same.  Atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  do  not  affect  it. 

All  the  big  loading  companies  use  it. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Dead  Shot,  let  us 
ffefer  you  to  one  who  has. 

American  Powder  Mills 

[  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  BOSTON 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  "Training 
va.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.50, 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyack:  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  oi  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Iwo 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


instruction,  and  within  the  last  eighteen  months  the 
Australian  government  has  decided  to  give  rifle  instruc¬ 
tion  in  all  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  the  sum  of 
50,000  kronans  has  been  appropriated  for  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  rifles  and  ammunition  are  to  be  furnished  by 
the  government.  In  Switzerland  every  schoolboy  receives 
an  allowance  of  $1.00  per  year  for  ammunition.  Canada 
has  lately  taken  up  this  work,  and  one  of  its  most 
prominent  citizens — Lord  Strathcona — has  given  $250,000 
as  an  endowment  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  rifle  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Canada.  In 
England  there  is  held  annually  a  national  shoot  for  the 
schools,  and  last  year  at  the  great  Bisley  range  400 
schools  sent  rifle  teams  to  compete  for  the  Ashburton 
shield;  and  within  the  last  few  months  one  of  England's 
soldiers — Col.  R.  W.  Schumacher — has  presented  1,000 
carbines  to  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  distributed  among  the  schoolboy  rifle 
clubs  on  a  basis  of  two  carbines  to  each  club. 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  in  this_  country  with 
success  ir.  New  York  city,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Portland  (Me.),  'Denver  (Colo.),  and  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.).  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  now  have_  a 
plan  for  the  introduction  of  rifle  shooting  in  those  cities 
before  the  school  boards  for  adoption.  Seventy-five 
school  clubs  have  already  been  organized  and  have  taken 
out  membership  in  the  National  Rifle  Association.  It 
is  among  these  clubs  that  the  Interscholastic  League 
for  the  winter  of  1911  is  being  organized.  Each  club  will 
fire  one  match  each  week  and  results  telegraphed  to  the 
office  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  in  Washington. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  from  some  patriotic 
citizen  a  suitable  trophy,  to  be  given  to  the  school  that 
wins  the  league  series  of  matches. 

INTERCLUB  RIFLE  LEAGUE — SEASON  IC)IO-II. 

Nineteen  civilian  rifle  clubs,  representing  fourteen 
different  States,  will  take  part  in  the  Interclub  Rifle 
Shooting  League  tournament  of  1910-11.  The  schedule 
of  matches  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America,  and  they  will  begin  the  week 
ending  December  24  and  continue  for  eighteen  weeks. 
The  results  of  each  week’s  shooting  Will  be  telegraphed 
to  Washington,  where  the  results  are  tabulated  and 
given  to  the  press  associations  Saturday  morning  of  each 
week. 

The  clubs  which  compose  the  league  and  will  take 
part  in  the  tournament  are  as  follows: 

Alabama — Birmingham  Athletic  Club  Rifle  Association. 

California— Santa  Ana  Rifle  Club,  Southern  California 
Rifle  Association.  Pasadena. 

Connecticut — Winchester  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  New 
Haven;  The  Park  Club.  Bridgeport. 

Georgia — Savannah  Rifle  Association. 

Maine — Bangor  Rifle  Association;  Myles  Standish  Rifle 
Club,  Portland.  _ 

Minnesota — Minneapolis  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club;  St. 
Paul  Rifle  &  Pistol  Association. 

Montana — Rocky  Mountain  Rifle  Club,  Butte. 

New  Jersey — Atlantic  City  Rifle  Association. 

New  York— Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association, 
New  York  City. 

North  Dakota — Dickinson  Rifle  Club. 

Ohio — Cuyahoga  Rifle  Club,  Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania— Warren  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club;  Fort 
Pitt  Rifle  Club,  Pittsburg. 

Rhode  Island— South  Providence  Rifle  and  Revolver 
Association. 

Wisconsin— Badger  Rifle  Club. 


Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association. 

New  York. — The  following  scores  were  shot  at  Green- 
ille,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  3.  All  shooting  was  at  50yds.  on 
he  Standard  American  target.  Weather  conditions 

\V  'p^'French,  .22  pistol,  85,  88,  88,  94,.  88;  .44  re- 
olver,  84,  83,  85,  88;  Dr.  J.  L.  R.  Morgan.  .38  target 
evolver,  85,  87;  A.  P.  Lane,  .38  military  service  car- 
ridge,  slow  fire,  42,  47,  44 ;  rapid  fire  38  45  31,  42,  44 ; 
58  target  revolver,  8in.  Pope  barrel,  88,  91,  94,  94;  J.  A. 
iaker,  Tr.,  .38  military,  service  cartridge,  slow  fire,  4.3, 
1,  40,  48,  41,  39;  rapid-fire,  30,  30,  42,  36,  34,  27;  .38  target 
evolver.  Sin.  Pope  barrel.  93,  90. 

Rifle.  200vds.,  German  ring  target:  H.  M.  Pope.  .3--40 
’ope,  220,  222.  J-  A.  Baker,  Jr. 


American  Game  Bird  Shooting. 

Gunners,  and  outdoor  men  generally,  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  book,  “American  Game  Bird  Shooting, 
which  is  described  on  page  951-  The  table  of 
contents  and  list  of  illustrations  printed  in  this 
advertisement  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  wide 
range  and  high  interest  of  the  volume. 


Uncle  Lisha's  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeel'and.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman  s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 
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PABLO  BUFFALO  HERD’S  BEGINNING. 

Continued  from  page  932. 

him  in  the  condition  called  by  the  Indians,  “my 
heart  is  bad.’’  He  had  his  gun  out  of  its  cover 
and  his  blanket  off.  This  in  an  Indian  means 
War.  I  noted  at  once  that  there  was  a  crisis  in 
his  affairs,  and  I  signed  him  to  sit  down.  I  sat 
down  beside  him,  knowing  that  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  gun  play,  which  I  apprehended  from  his 
actions,  I  would  be  close  to  him,  and  could  close 
with  him  and  give  him  an  even  showdown  for 
the  gun.  I  reasoned  with  him  in  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  reminding  him  that  he  was  alone  among 
the  Blackfeet,  his  people  all  having  gone  back 
home  across  the  mountains.  I  told  him  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  there  was  time  yet  for  him 
to  make  it  right,  and  advised  him  to  come  back 
in  two  days  and  1  would  tell  him  what  I  thought 
best.  What  I  wanted  was  time,  for  a  wild  In¬ 
dian  in  his  war  paint,  mad  and  wanting  to  kill 
someone,  is  a  bad  customer  to  argue  with.  Sam 
departed  without  ceremony.  He  was  faithful  to 
my  request  and  returned  in  two  days’  time. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  a  talk  with  my  inter¬ 
preter,  Champaigne.  I  found  he  had  counseled 
with  his  wife  and  had  advocated  a  separation  of 
his  niece  and  Sam.  This  fact  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  Sam,  and  led  him,  in  his  now  des¬ 
perate  frame  of  mind,  to  desire  to  kill  Cham¬ 
paigne,  and  this  was  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
my  store. 

When  Sam  returned  I  found  him  in  a  some¬ 
what  better  frame  of  mind.  I  said  to  him: 
“When  do  you  cross  the  mountains  to  your  peo¬ 
ple?”  He  informed  me  that  he  was  lonesome 
and  wanted  to  go,  but  he  feared  he  would  be 
punished  by  the  fathers  of  St.  Ignatius  Mission. 
He  had  been  married  at  this  mission  in  the  Flat- 
head  Valley.  I  carefully  went  over  his  affairs 
and  impressed  on  him  the  fact  that  he  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  law  of  his  people.  Now  he  must  be 
careful  and  keep  out  of  further  trouble.  I 
thought  there  was  still  a  chance  to  make  peace 
with  the  soldier  band  of  his  tribe  by  getting  a 
pardon  through  the  fathers.  To  that  end  I 
would  assist  him  by  giving  him  a  letter  to  Father 
Ravalli,  stating  that  he  (Sam)  was. not  a  drunken 
or  lazy  Indian.  I  also  suggested  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  letter  he  make  a  peace  offering 
to  the  fathers,  in  the  hope  it  would  lighten  the 
punishment  for  marrying  the  Blackfoot  woman. 
He  told  me  he  had  nothing  to  give,  and  he  could 
not  stop  the  punishment,  which  I  found  he 
dreaded  very  much.  I  then  suggested  that  as 
he  was  a  good  hunter,  an  expert  horseman,  and 
could  handle  a  lasso  Well,  he  rope  some  buffalo 
calves — now  nearly  a  year  old — hobble  them  and 
keep  them  with  my  milch  cows.  He  could  use 
my  corraIs•  until  they  were  gentle,  he  could  then 
drive  them  across  the  mountains  by  the  Cadotte 
Pass,  and  give  them  as  a  peace  offering  to  the 
fathers  at  the  mission.  .  He  looked  at  me  in  sur¬ 
prise  and  doubt.  I  then  showed  him  that  as 
there  were  no  buffalo  in  the  Flathead  country. 
I  thought  the  fathers  would  appreciate  the  gift. 
He  at  once  said  he  would  try  my  plan.  I  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  go  to  work  at  once,  and  soon 
saw  him  arranging  for  a  hunting  trip. 

Next  day  I  made  a  visit  to  his  lodge  and  found 
him  and  his  Pend  d’Oreille  wife  hard  at  work, 
and  both  in  a  very  pleasant  humor.  I  asked  in 
the  sign  language  of  the  wife,  “Where  is  the 
Blackfoot  woman?”  She  informed  me  in  a  very 
serious  manner  that  when  the  Blackfeet  had 


TKc  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si.  Meriden,  Conn. 


New 


iBrWa - W -f  —  Repeating 

_ Rifle 


The  only  gun  that  fills  the  demand 
for  a  trombone  (“pump  )  action 
repeater  in  .25-20  and 
.32-20  calibers. 


Shoots 
high  ve¬ 
locity  smoke¬ 
less  cartridges, 
also  black  and  low  pres- 
sure  smokeless.  Power¬ 
ful  enough  for  deer,  safe  to  use  in 
settled  districts,  excellent  for  target 
work,  for  foxes,  geese,  woodchucks,  etc. 

Its  exclusive  features  :  the  quick,  smooth  working  “pump”  action; 
the  wear-resisting  Special  Smokeless  Steel  barrel;  the  modern 
solid-top  and  side  ejector  for  rapid,  accurate  firing,  increased  safety 
and  convenience.  It  has  take  down  construction  and  Ivory  Bead 
front  sight;  these  cost  extra  on  other  rifles  of  these  calibers. 

Our  136  page  catalog  describes  the  full  TZZacZe/l 
line.  Sent  for  three  stamps  postage.  Write  for  it. 

7%e  TTZarf/si  firearms  Co. 


27  WILLOW  STREET, 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN  I 


INTER-OCEAN  HUNTING  TALES 


EDGAR  F.  RANDOLPH 

A  series  of  hunting  reminiscences  of  rare  charm  for  the  sportsman  and  for 
the  wider  circle  which  delights  in  true  tales  of  outdoor  life.  With  none  of  the  high 
coloring  and  exaggeration  which  give  a  false  note  to  so  many  hunting  stories,  Mr. 
Randolph's  book  is  never  lacking  in  interest. 

He  covers  the  field  of  sport  with  the  rifle,  east  and  west,  drawing  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  life  in  the  open,  subordinating  his  own  exploits  to  the  main  incidents  of 
outdoor  experience,  giving  much  valuable  information  on  camp  life,  bunting  and  the 
habits  of  wild  game,  and  continually  delighting  the  reader  with  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint. 

This  book  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  memory  of  every  big-game 
hunter  of  experience  and  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  novice  who  is  planning  an 

excursion  into  the  wild.  ^ 

<♦> 

Cloth,  170  Pages.  Richly  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1 .00 . 
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What  Load  Do  You  Shoot 

at  the  Traps 


WHY  NOT  TRY 


3 


DRAMS 


SCHVLTZE 


AND  Vi  or  1%  OZ.  SHOT 


99 


GOOD  VELOCITY 


•  •  •• 

•  •  •• 


EXCELLENT  PATTERNS 
THE  POWDER  THAT  DOES  NOT  PUNISH 
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Rhymes  of  The  Stream  and  Forest 

FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND 

One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  offered  for 
many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms. 

Mr.  Buckland’s  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of  the  Angle.” 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,  pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  pocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 

Postpaid,  $1.25 

FORESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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broken  camp,  her  people  had  taken  her  away.  I 
then  asked  her  to  he  p  Sam  all  she  could.  She 
smiled  and  said  she  would.  I  asked  Sam,  “When 
will  you  be  ready  for  your  trip?”  He  answered, 
“In  two  sleeps.” 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  as  to  how  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  handle  the  buffalo  he  told  me  he  would 
catch  the  young  buffalo;  he  would  then  picket 
each  by  one  leg  at  the  place  where  he  caught  it. 
He  would,  then  take  a  blanket,  peg  it  down  at 
the  ground  at  the  outer  limit  of  the  picket  line. 
I  asked  him  why  he  did  this.  He  replied  it 
would  attract  the  buffalo’s  attention  and  keep, 
him  quiet;  by  smelling  the  blanket  it  would  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  smell  of  man,  and  would 
not  be  alarmed  at  his  approach.  He  would  catch 
and  handle  two  at  one  time  on  the  prairie.  They 
would  then  be  driven  in  and  kept  with  the  milch 
cows. 

Sam  was  successful  on  his  first  hunt  and  soon 
drove  in  two  fine  calves,  then,  April,  187S,  nearly 
yearling  buffalo — a  heifer  and  a  bull.  The  heifer 
was  loose,  the  bull  side-hobbled,  the  milch  cows 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  buffalo,  but  the  buffalo 
persisted  in  being  friendly.  They  finally  made 
friends,  for  after  a  while  the  cows  ceased  to  re¬ 
gard  them  as  a  curiosity,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  presence.  Sam  rested  a  few  days  after  his 
first  trip,  his  wife  joining  him  in  telling  me  the 
story  of  the  wild  chase  and  the  fierce  struggles 
with  their  captives.  The  hunt  was  far  away,  as 
the  buffalo  were  already  working  to  the  summer 
range  on  the  Saskatchewan.  This  w'ould  now 
cause  some  change  in  his  p’ans.  Being  alone,  he 
was  afraid  of  the  enemy — the  Indians  of  the 
North.  He  would  only  risk  one  more  hunt,  and 
informed  me  I  could  look  for  him  in  eight  sleeps. 
If  he  did  not  return  then,  he  had  been  attacked 
by  some  war  party.  In  that  event  he  hoped  I 
would  make  some  effort  to  look  him  up.  When 
I  got  up  the  next  morning  Sam  was  gone. 

True  to  his  promise,  he  returned  at  the  end 
of  eight  days  with  five  young  buffalo — two  bulls 
and  three  heifers.  Each  buffalo  was  head  and 
foot  hobbled;  the  head  and  front  foot  tied  to¬ 
gether,  with  a  skin  strap  two  feet  long.  Each 
bull  was  dragging  a  long  lariat,  so  as  to  be 
easily  caught  for  night  picketing.  Sam  was  well 
pleased  to  find  the  first  two  buffalo  so  contented 
with  the  domestic  cows.  The  milch  cows  ob¬ 
jected  as  before,  but  the  new  arrivals  took  kind¬ 
ly  to  their  new-found  friends.  Sam  told  me 
they  had  met  with  no  accident.  He  had  worked 
hard — like  a  white  man,  as  he  expressed  it — 
the  rope  skinning  his  hands  many  times.  One 
could  never  tell  when  a  buffalo  would  jump  for 
liberty.  He  told  me  of  killing  one  heifer,  which 
he  would  have  liked  to  save.  She  had  a  very 
fine,  bright  coat.  In  a  hard  chase  along  the  side 
of  a  steep  coulee  he  singled  her  out  of  a  bunch 
of  cows.  He  threw  his  rope,  and  the  noose  set¬ 
tled  on  her  neck.  His  horse,  a  powerful  roan, 
settled  for  the  shock.  In  snubbing,  he  gave  her 
too  much  rope,  and  in  the  fall,  which  came  an 
instant  later,  this  fine  heifer’s  neck  was  broken. 

His  wife  advised  him  to  quit  now.  They  al¬ 
ready  had  five  on  the  last  hunt,  and  she  did  not 
like  the  signs  brought  out  by  the  death  of  this 
fine  animal.  She  said  to  him,  “This  means  we 
must  stop.” 

Sam  herded  his  buffalo  with  the  milk  stock 
for  five  days,  resting  and  making  arrangements 
for  his  trip  across  the  mountains.  He  was  feel¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  his  work,  and  hopeful  that  his 
peace  offering  would  be  accepted.  He  told  me 
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of  his  route  of  travel,  and  that  he  would  be 
fifteen  sleeps  on  the  way  home.  Taking  a  small 
memorandum  book  from  a  parfleche,  he  showed 
me  where  he  had  six  straight  marks  and  then  a 
cross  for  Sunday.  He  tbld  me  he  did  not  want 
to  start  on  his  trip  home  on  Sunday,  and  wished 
to  know  the  day  of  the  week,  as  he  bad  lost  his 
reckoning.  I  put  him  right,  and  he  said  he  would 
start  on  the  following  Monday. 

His  buffalo  were  doing  well  and  were  becom¬ 
ing  quite  docile.  All  preparations  were  made 
for  his  departure,  and  he  talked  hopefully  of 
getting  safely  across  the  mountains.  He  always 
impressed  me  as  being  an  Indian  of  marked  de¬ 
termination,  and  at  no  time  did  it  occur  to  me 
that  he  would  not  succeed  in  his  effort. 

On  Monday  he  bade  me  a  cordial  good-bye, 
passing  out,  his  wife  and  pack  horses  in  the  lead 
They  had  discarded  the  travois  with  which  they 
usually  traveled,  saying  they  could  handle  the 
buffalo  better  with  her  as  a  rider.  Sam  brought 
up  the  rear,  the  buffalo  following  the  pack 
horses.  The  three  bubs  were  head  and  foot 
hobbled,  the  four  heifers  loose ;  seven  head  in 
all  is  my  recol’ection  of  the  bunch. 

Of  the  trip  to  the  Teton  River,  to  the  Sun 
River,  to  the  Dearborn  and  up  that  stream  to 
the  Cadotte  Pass  I  have  heard  no  word ;  of  the 
crossing  of  these  streams  at  this  season,  of  the 
trip  over  the  main  range,  down  the  Blackfoot 
River,  all  trace  is  probably  forever  lost.  Through 
Indian  sources  I  afterward  learned  that  on  the 
way  over  by  some  accident  one  bull  became  dis¬ 
abled  and  died.  Sam  arrived  safely  in  the  Flat- 
head  without  further  accident  to  the  other  buf¬ 
falo.  I  also  afterward  learned,  through  Indian 
sources,  that  immediate’y  upon  his  arrival  upon 
the  reservation  he  was  arrested  and  severely 
flogged,  by  order  of  the  soldier  band  of  his  own 
tribe  of  Indians.  As  I  understand  the  story,  Sam 
had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  meet  the  fathers 
and  tender  his  peace  offering. 

In  course  of  time  I  heard  of  Sam’s  death,  not 
in  battle  as  a  warrior,  but  passing  away  peace¬ 
fully  in  his  lodge  or  cabin. 

SAMUEL,  THE  PEND  d’OREII.LE. 

From  Pablo  and  his  wife  I  learned  that  Sam 
returned  to  the  Flathead  about  1878.  Fie  brought 
with  him  five  or  six  buffalo.  They  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  flogging  that  Mr.  Aubrey  tells  of,  or 
perhaps  had  not  noticed  it  in  those  busy  times, 
as  they  have  always  been  workers,  rather  than 
gossipers  and  visitors. 

Sam  ranged  his  buffalo  ten  miles  below  the  St. 
Ignatius  Mission,  between  Crow  and  Post  Creek. 
Little  is  known  of  his  life  by  Pablo. 

In  1882  or  1883  Michel  Pablo  and  Chas.  Allard 
bought  the  buffalo  of  Sam.  There  were  four¬ 
teen  head,  but  the  number  of  bulls  and  females 
could  not  be  remembered.  There  was  still  a 
considerable  number  of  buffa'o  on  the  plains,  and 
they  did  not  possess  the  interest  they  now  have. 
Sam  lived  on  Crow  Creek  until  1886,  and  died 
in  that  year.  He  left  a  few  head  of  horses  and 
very  little  property.  His  wife,  who  made  sd 
much  trouble  on  the  plains,  afterward  married 
a  mixed  blood  named  Alex  Finlay.  Sam  died 
a  good  Christian,  and  his  regard  for  Christian 
teachings  saved  the  buffalo.  The  widow  died 
last  year.  If  she  had  been  living  I  should  have 
found  her  at  a'l  cost.  J.  B.  M. 


The  Present  I  Wanted” 

That  is  what  he  will  say  if  you  select  a  Duxbak 
hunting  garment.  No  other  Christmas  present  could 
give  him  more  pleasure. 

The  shooting  season  is  on  I  Guns,  ammunition, 
dogs,  hunting  grounds— all  will  be  critically  chosen.  But 
hunting  coat,  vest,  trousers  or  hat  may  be  overlooked. 

Health  and  comfort  recommend  Duxbak  garments. 
Duxbak  is  the  only  cravenetted  sportsmen ’s  clothing 
— hence  rain-proof — the  only  kind  that  defies  every 
whim  of  the  weather  man.  The  fabric  is  strong, 
close-woven,  yet  pliable  and  soft. 

Uluxbak 

Sportsmen’s  Clothing 

and  Women 

Duxbak  garments  are  not  made  to  fit  a  price,  but  to  fit  the 
sportsman  and  Ills  requirements.  They  hold  their  shape  and  wear 
longest.  Duxbak  clothes  are  perfectly  ventilated  and  permit  the 
utmost  freedom  of  motion.  Roomy,  convenient  pockets,  too  ! 
The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light  tan  or 
olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding  Trousers, 
$3.50;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25;  other  garments  in  proper- 
tion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct 
without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

■Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  k  Hickory  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


The  Famous 

Is  the  Lamp  of  Real  Beauty 

because  it  gives  the  best  light  of  all 
lamps.  The  Rayo  gives  a  white,  soft, 
mellow,  diffused  light-easy  on  the 
eye  because  it  cannot  flicker.  You 
can  use  your  eyes  as  long  as  you  wish 
under  the  Rayo  light  without  strain. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  low-priced,  and 
even  though  you  pay  $5,  $10  or  $20  for 
other  lamps,  you  may  get  more  expensive 
decorations  but  yo.u  cannot  get  a  better 
light  than  the  low-priced  Rayo  gives.  A 
strong,  durable  shade-holder  holds  the 
shade  on  firm  and  true.  This  season’s 
new  burner  adds  strength  and  appearance. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


The  Game  Book 

STANDARD  BIG  GAME  MEASUREMENTS 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game  hunters. 
But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organization  ot 
hunters  of  American  big-game  supplies  this  Compiled  by  J.  H-  K,^d^r;  ■!^ov^e]s 

directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game  animals  of  America, 
spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  regarding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  con- 

dltl°l"tS’i s^handsomely  and  durably  bound  pocket  size  It  is  an  invaluable  record 
for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a  handy  book,  a 
camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield.  Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
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“Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


A  GUARANTEE 
OF  SERVICE 

We  ran  the  Roosevelt  expedition — let  us 
run  yours. 

Every  Sportsman  should  visit  East  Africa, 

the  home  of  the  Lion,  Elephant,  Buffalo, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus  and  countless 
species  of  Antelope. 

<J  No  other  firm  in  theworld  has  our  experience  in 
African  Sport,  or  our  facilities  for  handling  an 
expedition  into  the  heart  of  Darkest  Africa. 

We  were  the  sole  agents  for  the  outfitting 
and  organization  of  the  Roosevelt  Expedition. 

C|  A  letter  or  wire  to  us  will  bring  you  all 
the  information  you  require, 
ifl  If  you  use  us  as  your  agents  you  will  he  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  hurry  and  worry.  Delightful 
sport  and  complete  satisfaction  assured. 

CJ  Estimates  given  covering  everything  from  New 
York  and  home  again.  Our  illustrated  booklet  is 
a  work  of  art.  Free  on  application  or  direct  to 
Forest  and  Stream  Pub.  Co.  Brought  right  up 
to  date  with  latest  game  law  changes. 

NEWLAND  TARLTON  &  CO.  Ltd. 

166  Piccadilly,  London  W.,  ENGLAND 

'  Cable  Addresses: 

WAPAGAZ1,  London  and  SAFARI,  Nairob 

American  Agent 

DAVID  T.  ABERCROMBIE 
311  Broadway  New  York  City 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE.  Titusville,  Fla. 

_ P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. _ 

No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear, 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 
JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE,  Nueva  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BAGL^.TLLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  fur 
uail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
ogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  23.000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quAil, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

_ Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 

HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd,  Fla. 

DUCK  SHOOTING. — Guides,  boats  and  decoys  on 
Great  South  Bay.  Best  of  accommodations  at  Bay  Side 
Hotel,  Eastport,  L.  I.  Best  duck  shooting  in  a  number 
of  years.  H.  J.  ROGERS,  Prop.,  Phone  16-R. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  "Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop."  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


"Resort*  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’  LODGE! 

GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver* 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 


A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.26. 

Sam  Lovels’  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the,  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  page*, 
6%X4.  Cloth  covers. 


Postpaid,  30  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  first  book  written  by  an  American  for  American  Readers  on  the 

practical  conservation  of  game. 

WILD  FOWL  and  WADERS 


A  Manual  on  their  Conservation  by  Dwight  W.  Huntington,  Editor  of 
“The  Amateur  Sportsman,”  containing  24  remarkable  illustrations. 

A  BOOK  of  absorbing  interest  about  wild  ducks.  Desciibes  their 
breeding,  migration  and  food  habits  and  how  to  preserve  them  for 
sport  or  profit;  methods  of  handling  them  breeding  wild  or  in  cap¬ 
tivity;  their  enemies  and  how  controlled;  methods  of  restoring  them  to 
natural  waters  or  introducing  them  on  artificial  waters;  how  to  shoot  them 
without  causing  them  to  desert;  the  preservation  of  wild  geese,  woodcock, 
snipe,  plover  and  other  shore  birds  or  waders. 

€1  Regular  edition,  $1.50,  postage  10  cents.  Special  subscription  edition 
limited  to  500  copies  with  portrait  and  signature  of  the  author,  $2.00, 
postage  16c.  Send  orders  to 

THE  AMATEUR  SPORTSMAN  CO. 

18-20  East  42d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Far  Sals. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bats 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advance'd 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Waramaua  Small-Mouth  Black  Baaa  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEBMAN  -  -  New  Preatom.  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 
TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEYV  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Tnr  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood.  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


'T'Di'fcll'l'  of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
*  sVvrkJ  I  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.- Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  YVareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


BROOK 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  WILD  RABBITS. — Cottontails  for  sale.  Order 
quickly. 

tf  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  GUNS  FOR  SALE. 

Capt,  Albert  W.  Money,  while  shooting  in  England  last 
year,  bought  for  his  own  use  there  and  brought  out  with 
him  last  May  a  pair  of  game  guns,  paying  the  duty  on 
them.  Now  that  he  is  returning  to  England  shortly,  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of  them.  They  are  built  by  Churchill, 
of  London,  England,  and  are  his  very  best  make.  No 
better  guns  could  be  built.  They  are  practically  as  good 
as  new,  having  been  very  little  used,  and  are  the  very 
latest  type  of  hammerless  c.  f.  automatic  ejectors,  12-bore, 
length  of  barrels,  28  in.  weight,  6  lbs.;  modified  choke. 
Each  gun  is  numbered  1  and  2  respectively  in  gold  letters, 
otherwise  they  could  not  be  told  apart.  Price,  $175  each 
if  sold  singly,  or  $325  in  leather-covered  oak  case  com¬ 
plete  if  sold  together.  This  is  less  .than  half  their  cost. 
Address  Capt.  A.  W.  MONEY,  Oakland, Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

For  Sale  at  half  the  price  of  their  first  cost — Several 
hammerless  ejector  shotguns,  built  by  Purdey,  Rigby, 
Boss  &  Co.,  and  W.  YV.  Greener.  All  are  of  extra 
finisl)  and  workmanship,  carved  in  relief,  and  formed 
part  of  a  large  private  collection  of  the  most  expensive 
firearms  obtainable.  Never  shot  except  by  the  makers 
in  testing.  Also  several  fine,  high-powered  rifles,  made 
by  John  Rigby  &  Co.  For  list,  etc.,  giving  full  particu- 
lars,  address  F.  C.  Fowler,  New  London.  Conn. _ 25 

For  Sale. — Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports,  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  Cash  only.  J.  H.  REINHARDT,  2121  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  24 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Kfinnei  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDTE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Dogs  handled  and  broken  on  game  here  and  in  North 
Carolina.  Will  go  south  December  15th. 

PENATAQUIT  KENNELS,  Bayshore,  N.  Y. 


Entire  Kennels  For  Sale 

Owing  to  change  in  business  necessitating  my  removal 
from  here,  my  entire  kennels  for  sale,  consisting  of  field 
trial  dogs,  brood  bitches,  youngsters  and  about  a  dozen 
of  the  highest  class  shooting  dogs  that  are  to  be  found. 
Please  state  fully  your  requirements  first  letter,  as  I  am 
issuing  no  descriptive  lists.  Also  fine  game  preserve, 
club  house,  etc.,  for  sale  or  lease  to  club  or  individual. 

CHARLES  W.  TWAY,  Union  Springs,  Ala. 


ROOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRATT’S 

CALENDAR. 


Our  1911  Calendar  will  soon  be 
ready  to  mail.  The  edition  is 
limited,  therefore  send  name, 
address  and  two  cent  stamp. 
Labels  are  now  being  printed. 
Spratt’s  Dog  and  Puppy  Cakes,  etc. 
Everything  for  the  Domestic  Animals. 
Spratt’s  Poultry  and  Game  Foods. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 


Factory  and  Chief  Office*  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Can.  Res.  Supts  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Chicago,  Ill.  Factcuies  also  in  London,  England,  and  Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealer*. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31it  Street.  New  York  City. 


Spaying. 


Trainers,  Hunters  and  Kennel  Men 

Spay  your  bitch  by  the  Pronto  Process.  Do  not  be 
annoyed  by  the  rutting  season  and  miss  your  field  trial 
or  hunting  trip.  No  knife  used,  absolutely  painless  and 
harmless.  Humane  and  easy  to  apply.  Complete  outfit,  $1.50 
postpaid.  Send  for  free  book  No.  3  on  bitch  spaying. 

PRONTO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  293-C  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TaxidermlrtJ. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  "Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

tv  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE, 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Sals. 


A  WILD  TURKEY  HUNT  IN 
OLD  VIRGINIA! 

A  noted  game  preserve  fronting  James  River.  Owner 
absent  this  year.  A  grand  chance  for  a  yachtsman  to 
entertain  his  friends.  Send  for  records  of  previous  annual 
hunts  and  terms  of  rental.  Address  RICHARD  EPPES, 
City  Point,'  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
C  iub,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


Wants  and  Exchanges. 


WANTED — A  quantity  of  wood  duck  feathers,  both 
barred  and  plain.  Liberal  price  paid  for  them,  and  im¬ 
mediate  delivery  wanted. 

24  E.  SAUNDERS,  260-268  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  a  dozen  black  grey  squirrels  for  turning 
out.  Address  J.  J.  TYLA,  Roslyn,  L.  I.  24 


The  Story  of  the  Indian, 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  "Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


NO  SELF-RESPECTING  DOG 

cares  to  work  with  the  man  who  shoots 
a  $50  gun.  Respect  your  own  and  the 
dog’s  feelings  by  shooting  with  a  Good 
Gun.  You  cannot  get  a  better  than 


A 


GREENER  GUN 

Used  by  the  champion  shots  in  every 
country.  Gaining  highest  awards  when¬ 
ever  exhibited.  Famed  for  hard,  close 
and  far  shooting.  Perfection  of  design 
and  artistic  finish.  Of  all  dealers. 

Ask  for  free  illustrated  price  list. 


W.W.  GREENER, 


GUNMAKER, 

St.  Mary’s  Square, 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENG. 


W.  W.  GREENER,  44  CortlanUt  St.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


ANOTHER. 

RECORD 


for  the 

FRANCOTTE  GUN 


101  Straight 

at  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Traps 
December  3,  1910. 

Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  41  24th  Streets  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

No  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself 
covered  the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows 
so  much,  about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to 
learn.  Each  one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  informa¬ 
tion  by  reading  this  complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It 
describes,  with  a  portrait,  every  species  of  duck,  goose  and 
swan  known  io  North  America;  tells  of  the  various  methods  of 
capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and  boats 
used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates, 
and  many  vignette  head  and  tail  pieces  by  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


’ Round  Timber  Line 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 


TRAVEL.  NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING, FISHING  .CAMPING  .YACHTING  . 

V  COPYRIGHT  19  10  BY 

entered  as  second  class  FOR  ESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 

MATTER  127  FRANKLIN  51,  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK.N.Y. 
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From  a  photograph  by  R.  B,  Hamilton. 
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The  Stevens  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun,  No.  520,  is  absolutely 
non-balkable. 

You  cannot  balk  nor  clog  it. 

The  loaded  shell  starts  up  as  the  empty  shell  starts  out  they 
go  by  different  routes — ‘they  cannot  meet* 

Lists  at  $25.00. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more  about  it? 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Company 

The  Factory  of  “Precision . 

Dept.  326.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


THE 


JACK  SERIES 

Best  Books  For  Boys 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


THE  solution  of  the  parents’  problem  of  providing  for  the  growing  boy  reading  at  once  healthy  and 
satisfying  to  his  craving  for  action  and  adventure.  In  the  Jack  Books  the  longing  of  the  normal 
boy  for  Western  stories  is  gratified,  the  interest  is  absorbed  and  the  mind  is  unconsciously  led  to 
phases  of  life  that  are  elevating  and  instructive. 

The  books  are  the  story  of  a  young  New  York  lad,  sent  to  Stillwater  ranch  in  the  Rockies  for  his 
health,  who  becomes  the  companion  of  a  veteran  of  the  frontier.  For  each  of  six  succeeding  years  he  is 
led  through  new  territory  and  experiences,  accumulating  much  of  the  lore  of  plain  and  mountain,  enriched 
with  tales  of  the  old  West. 

Ranch  life,  travel  and  hunting  on  the  lonely  plains,  Indian  camps,  mountain 
climbing,  trapping  and  canoeing  are  described.  There  is  not  a  dull  page,  and 
the  author  manages  to  put  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  into  his  books.  Jack 
is  a  real  boy,  and  the  books  are  stories  for  live  boys — not  lectures  in  disguise. 

$1.25  per  volume,  postpaid.  $7.50  per  set 

Jack  The  Young  Ranchman  Jack  The  Young  Canoeman 

Jack  Among  The  Indians  Jack  The  Young  Trapper 

Jack  In  The  Rockies  Jack  The  Young  Explorer 
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American 
Game  Bird 
Shooting 


Bjr  George  Bird.  Grinnell 

Published  December  8th.  Com¬ 
panion  book  to  “American  Duck 
Shooting,”  by  the  same  author. 


Illustrations 


Covers  the  whole  held  of  upland 
shooting  in  America  as  this  field  has 
never  before  been  covered,  and  is 
useful  and  interesting  to  every  one 
who  uses  the  shotgun. 

Colored  plates  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes 
— and  48  other  full  page  plates 
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Plate). 

Sage  Grouse. 

Wild  Turkeys  Feeding. 

Wild  Turkey  Strutting. 


PART  II 

Bobwhite  in  Potato  Field  (Colored 
Plate). 

Woodcock  Crouching. 

Setter  Pointing  Snipe. 

On  Point. 

Shooting  in  the  Pines. 

Setter  Pointing,  with  Bird  in  Mouth. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Cock,  Reared  in  Domesti¬ 
cation. 

Dusky  Grouse  on  the  Mountains. 
Willow  Ptarmigan. 

Prairie  Chicken  Shooting  in  Kansas. 
Pointers  Fast  on  Chickens. 

Wild  Turkeys  in  the  Pines. 

Setter  Standing  a  Ruffed  Grouse. 
Delivering  the  Bird. 

Shooting  in  Mississippi  (Painting  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Osthaus). 


PART  III 

Bobwhite  Chick,  Three  Weeks  Old. 
European  Quail. 

Hybrid  Dusky  Grouse-Pheasant. 
European  Partridge. 

Double  Handful  of  Quail. 

Winter  Quarters  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  Quail. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Chicks  Just  Hatched. 
Feeding  Bobwhite  ■  Chicks. 

Bobwhite  Reared  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Feeding  from  Hand. 


Cloth.  About  575  pages.  Price  $5.50  net.  Postage  25  cents. 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


FOR.  husband  or  father  or  brother  or  son  fond  of  shooting,  fishing,  natural  history, 
camping  or  yachting,  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  be 
a  reminder  52  times  a  year  of  you  and  your  affection.  Another  good  present  is  a 
book  relating  to  some  subject  in  which  the  one  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  be  made  is  speci¬ 
ally  interested.  A  good  book  does  not  wear  out.  It  continues  to  give  pleasure.  The 
FOREST  AND  STREAM'S  list  of  books  contains  most  of  those  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  men  and  women  who  are  fond  of  out-door  life.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

C|  It  is  well  to  order  your  books  early,  for  the  last  weeks  and  days  before  the  holidays 
are  times  of  great  stress  and  hurry. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Cloth,  630  pages.  With  68 
portraits  of  North  American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks, 
Plans  of  Boats  and  Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the 
text,  and  a  Chart  of  the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage. 
Price,  $3.50. 

MY  SIXTY  YEARS  ON  THE  PLAINS,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  TRADING  AND  INDIAN  FIGHTING. 

By  W.  T.  Hamilton  (“Bill”  Hamilton).  With  8  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Chas.  M.  Russell.  New  York. 
Cloth.  223  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  346  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

TRAIL  AND  CAMP-FIRE. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  353  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  the  outdoor  life  of  Northern 
America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  land, 
though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America,  its  game 
and  its  people. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  490  pages  and  46  full- 
page  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  Club’s  books.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  and  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  from 
his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on  North  American  Bi°r  Game; 
Hunting  in  Alaska;  The  Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain 
Sheep;  Game  Refuges,  and  other  big-game  topics. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  Con¬ 
taining  hints  on  camp  shelter,  all  the  tricks  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
Bv  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days, 
“to  swap  lies.” 

SAM  LOVEL’S  CAMPS. 

A  sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

DANVIS  FOLKS. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  "Sam 
Lov'd’ s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  OUTING. 

A  sequel  to  “Danvis  Folks.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  HERO  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Portrait 
of  author.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  DANVIS  PIONEER. 

A  story  of  one  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

IN  THE  LOUISIANA  LOWLANDS. 

A  sketch  of  plantation  life,  fishing  and  camping,  just 
after  the  Civil  War;  and  other  tales.  By  Fred  Mather, 
author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With.”  “Adirondack 
Fishes,”  and  “Modern  Fishculture  in  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water.”  With  portrait  of  the  author.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.60. 


FOREST  RUNES. 

Poems  by  George  W.  Sears  (“Nessmuk”).  With  arto- 
type  portrait  and  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  $1.60. 

THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  ROD  MAKING 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Perry  D.  Frazer.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four  full-page 
illustrations,  sixty  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod  maker,  carrying  him 
from  first  principles  through  all  phases  of  successful  rod 
making.  There  is  no  theorizing  or  speculation.  All 
terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of  rods  and  woods  are 
treated  of. 

MODERN  FISHCULTURE  IN  FRESH  AND 
SALT  WATER. 

By  Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  of  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS. 

A  second  series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With.”  By 
Fred  Mather.  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.60. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STREAM  AND  FOREST. 

By  Frank  Merton  Buckland.  Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper. 
Sumptuously  bound.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

A  charming  collection  of  verse  by  an  author  who  knows 
and  loves  nature  well.  A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for 
fishermen,  closely  simulating  in  form  and  ornamentation 
the  standard  fly-book. 

WOODCRAFT. 

Bv  Nessmuk.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 

$1.00. 

No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for  sport  and 
recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and  withal  a 
classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 

JACK,  THE  YOUNG  RANCHMAN; 

Or  a  Boy’s  adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  1.25. 

JACK  IN  THE  ROCKIES; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  with  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  CANOEMAN. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
Price,  $1.26. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  TRAPPER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  .  Price,  $1.25. 
JACK  THE  YOUNG  tlXPLORBR. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Price,  $1.26. 

SIEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH. 

Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with  rod  and  gun 
from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  killing  of  little 
fishes  and  birds,  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  By  Fred  Mather. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
to  write  of  his  fishing  companions.  The  chapters  were 
received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  the  beginning  and  have 
been  of  sustained  interest.  The  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With”  was  among  the  most  popular  series  of  papers 
ever  presented  to  Forest  and  Stream  readers. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOOTING. 

An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  shooting.  By 
Charles  Lancaster.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING. 

By  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt  The  book  contains  forty 
specially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of 
well-known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded 
of  one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to 
purchase.  Such  and  such  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Camping  or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent? 
It  is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer 
trip  this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may 
be  located  where  you  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  sporting  goods  houses  where  all 
of  your  wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact, 
even  the  best  of  us  are  often  in  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  where  to 
get  the  thing  we  want  at  the  right 
price.'  You  wish  you  had  a  friend  at 
your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow. 
It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except 
your  postage)  to  take  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  They  know  where 
to  buy  and  how.  It  is  their  business 
— and  your  advantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising 
columns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  write  in  to  our  Information  De¬ 
partment.  You  will  receive  a  full  de¬ 
tailed  reply — post  haste — we’re  always 
on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  the  right  information 
on  how  to  reach  your  destination  by  the 
quickest  and  surest  routes— what  railroads 
or  steamship  lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  "Life  end  Sport  on  the  North  8hore  of  tho  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  ana  Gulf,"  Mr.  Cameau  has  made  a  loan¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle— and  more. 
It  it  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sperte- 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describee  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  flsh. 

Illustrated,  4M  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $1.90. 
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FOOD  FOR  WILD  DUCK  AND  GEESE. 

Experiments  in  the  propagation  of  wild  rice 
and  wild  celery,  SO'  as  to  make  a  high  class  food 
ior  the  great  flocks  of  wild  geese  and  ducks 
which  come  to  the  Louisiana  marshes  every 
winter,  have  been  begun  by  the  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  for  the  protection  of  birds,  game  and 
fish,  says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune.  The 
first  planting  was  completed  recently,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  commission. 

At  present  the  great  wild  rice  and  wild  celery 
producing  marshes  of  the  United  States  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  canvas- 
back  ducks  killed  there  every  season  bring  the 
highest  market  prices  paid  for  wild  birds.  The 
wild  celery  gives  the  flesh  a  flavor  that  can¬ 
not  be  gained  from  any  other  food. 

The  wild  rice  marshes  are  also  attractive 
feeding  grounds,  and  it  is  said  that  wild  ducks 
and  geese  feeding  in  such  marshes  can  hardly  be 
driven  away  from  the  food. 

The  idea  of  the  game  commission  in  planting 
these  wild  vegetable  foods  is  not  only  to  con¬ 
serve  the  wild  birds  that  feed  in  Louisiana  every 
winter  but  to  make  them  more  valuable  as 
foodstuff. 

The  wild  rice  was  sown  in  water  ranging  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  the  wild 
celery  roots  in  water  ranging  from  two  to  ten 
feet  in  depth.  The  celery  roots  were  first  done 
up  in  balls  of  clay  and  then  dropped  to  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  bayous.  Just  how  soon  shoots  of 
the  new  plants  may  be  expected  cannot  be 
stated  definitely,  but  they  should  begin  making 
their  appearance  by  early  spring.  After  the  first 
crop,  should  this  climate  and  soil  prove  adapted 
to  the  plants,  the  following  crops  will  reproduce 
without  further  planting. 

It  is  said  that  the  canvasback  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  any  bayou  where  wild  celery  may  be 
growing.  The  ducks  are  of  course  compelled 
to  come  to  the  surface  to  feed,  and  then  other 
kinds  of  geese  and  ducks  get  in  their  work. 
Other  ducks,  which  are  not  so  good  divers  as 
the  canvasbacks,  wait  until  a  canvasback  duck 
comes  to  the  surface  and  then  “yank”  the 
coveted  roots  and  get  away. 

In  this  way  the  canvasback  ducks,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  altruistic  in  mind  or  not, 
help  feed  the  poorer  divers. 


GULL’S  EGGS. 

An  old  retired  sea  captain,  who  lives  on  the 
Oregon  coast,  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a 
seagull  farm.  His  attention  was  first  attracted 
to  the  matter  by  noticing  the  demand  for  sea¬ 
gull  eggs.  They  are  not  so  delicate  as  hen’s 
eggs,  having  a  slightly  fishy  taste,  but  they  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  many  thousands 
of  them  are  consumed  annually.  The  prospec¬ 
tive  farmer  believes  that  if  the  gulls  were  kept 
in  confinement  awhile  and  properly  fed,  says 
the  New  York  Fishing  Gazette,  their  eggs 
would  be  as  good  as  hen’s  eggs.  He  proposes 
to  fence  in  a  piece  of  land  along  a  slough,  in¬ 
cluding  a  section  of  the  slough,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  there  as  many  gulls  as  he  can  procure,  and 
believes  that  in  a  little  while  they  will  become 
tame  and  can  be  treated  the  same. as  barnyard 
fowls. 


HOW  FISH  ARE  CAUGHT  IN  THE  SUS¬ 
QUEHANNA. 

Some  of  the  fish  catching  contrivances  in  the 
Suscjuehanna  are  wonderful  to  behold.  The  so- 
called  baskets  are  really  boxes  from  which  no 
fish  can  escape,  and  the  walls  built  to  inclose 
them  effectively  prevents  even  water  getting  by. 
One  of  the  worst  specimens  of  this  form  of 
piracy  is  between  the  Market  street  bridge  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  bridge  at 
Harrisburg.  It  is  flanked  by  stone  walls,  which 
would  bother  a  man  to  get  over  in  the  present 
state  of  the  river,  and  which  literally  drive  the 
fish  toward  the  box. — Reading  Eagle. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 

regularly. 


Big  Game 


ountr: 


THE  EAST 
COAST 
OF  AFRICA 

Where  the  Lion  is  at  Home 

and  the  Elephant,  the  Leop¬ 
ard,  the  Hippopotamus,  the 
Rhinoceros,  the  Zebra ! 

The  Palatial  Steamers  of  the 

Union-Castle  Line 

Enable  the  Tourist  to 

Circumnavigate  Africa 

in  Either  Direction 

Via  West  Coast — weekly  sailings  of  Royal  Mai] 
Steamers  from  Southampton  for  Madeira.  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London.  Natal.  Intermediate 
ships  leave  London  and  Southampton  weekly  for  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London,  calling  fort¬ 
nightly  at  Teneriffe,  Las  Palmas  and  Mossel  Bay,  and 
monthly  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  anu  proceeding 
monthly  to  Beira  and  Mauritius. 

Via  East  Coast — Sailings  from  London  every  four 
weeks  (Thursdays)  and  from  Southampton  following 
day  for  Natal,  via  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Marseilles, 
Naples.  Port  Said.  Suez.  Mombasa.  Zanzibar,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Chinde,  Beira  and  Deiagoa  Bay. 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  AN  AFRICAN  TOUR 

are  hundred-fold.  The  Victoria  Falls,  that  greatest  of 
all  cataracts,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  420  feet,  may  be 
reached  by  either  West  Coast  or  East  Coast  service  by 
rail  from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London, 
Natal  or  Beira. 

The  Biblical  Ruins  of  Sheba— supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Solomon’s  temple.are  only  afew  miles  from  Victoria. 

Intending-  Tourists  and  Hunters  are  invited  to  address, 
for  full  information,  literature,  and  through  bookings 

General  American 
Agencies  of  the 
281  Fifth  Avenue— NEW  YORK 


Union-Castle  Line 

8-10  Bridge  Street 


Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  Managers,  3-4  Fenchurch  Street,  London 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  ol  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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The  Pistol  and  Revolver, 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers,  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco.  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 
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“YOU  CARRY  KEYS” 


Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gam  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog.  calf, 
cow  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless,  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men's  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

- - — - - - - - - 


Why  Let  Them  Wear  y cur  Clothes? 


This  Handsome  Morocco 

Key  Holder,  which  protects 
pocket  from  wear, 

Sent  Postpaid  50c. 

Your  Name  printed 
Free  in  gold  on  out¬ 
side,  if  so  ordered. 

Most  Suitable  Xmas 
Gift. 


Open 


Closed 

LOS  ANGELES  SPECIALTY  CO. 

325  Security  Building,  Dept.  C.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHEUMATISM &GOUT 


PROMPTLY  RELIEVED  BY. 

THE  ENGLISH  REMEDY 

BLAIR  SPILLS 

SAFE  & .  EFFECTIVE, 50c&SI 

DRUGGISTS. 

OR  95  HENRY  ST.  BROOKLYN .  N  .Y. 


Where,,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrations. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
uses.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 
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Uncle  Lisha's  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 
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ENSIBLE  HOLIDAY  GIFTS  FOR  ANGLERS 

is  the  caption  of  a  little  booklet  that  is  brimful  of  hints  for 
acceptable  Holiday  Gifts  for  Anglers. 

Free  upon  application. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  SON.  21  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

H.  L.  Leonard  Split  Bamboo  Rods. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

If  interested,  write  for  special  Cun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Cun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY,  TO 


Whiskey  5/  Bottle! 

24  Samples  $122  ESSS 

People  who  buy  whiskey,  brandy  and  gin  by  mail  always  send  the  money 
in  advance  and  never  have  any  chance  to  test  the  quality  After  the  ship¬ 
ment  arrives,  the  buyer,  if  not  pleased,  prefers  to  drink  up  the  adulterated- 
watered  “stuff”  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  re-shipping  and  demanding 
back  the  smallsum  invested.  Thisisnotrightl  Every  citizen  shouldprotect 
himself  against  fraud  and  misrepresentation  and  demand  value  received  for 
every  dollar  invested.  To  show  what  we  can  give  in  exchange  for  your  hard 
6arned  money,  we  offer  on  receipt  of  this  ad.  and  SI. 20,  to  ship  by  express 
prepaid  to  any  place  in  the  U.  S.  24  Sample  Bottles— (only  5c  each) 
of  all  our  brands,  assorted— and  in  the  same  box  we  will  place  a  due  bill  good  for  $1.20 
crediton  the/first  lot  of  whiskey  ordered  from  our  regular  price  list.  Remember  dis¬ 
tance  isma  object  and  that  we  are  distillers  and  the  largest  mail  order  whiskey  house 
in  theSouth.andcan  save  you  money  on  all  your  purchases— quality  considered. 

OLD  N.  C.  DISTILLERY,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 
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Shot  guns  and 
ammunition  of 
all  dependable 
makes  can  be 
bought  at  right 
prices  at 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 

Shannon 

816  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Club  Cocktails 


A  BOTTLED  DELIGHT 


Simply  strain 
through  cracked 
ice,  and  serve. 


The 

original 
bottled 
cocktail, 
no  substitute. 

Martini  ( gin  base)  and 
Manhattan  {whiskey 
base)  are  the  most 
popular.  A  t  all 
good  dealers. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO 
Sole  Props. 


Hartford 
New  York 
London 
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The  Angler's  Workshop 


RODMAKING  FOR  BEGINNERS 


By  PERRY  D.  FRAZER 


A  unique  work,  bringing  the  science  of  rodmaking  up  to  the  very  moment  and 
epitomizing  the  knowledge  and  the  experience  of  experts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
average  man.  The  evolution  of  bait-casting  principles  has  made  Mr.  Frazer’s  book 
supersede  all  previous  publications  on  the  subject. 

Every  angler — young  or  old — who  is  fond  of  adapting  his  rods  and  tackle  to  his 
own  ideas  of  what  they  should  be,  will  find  in  this  book  a  large  fund  of  information 
gathered  by  the  author  in  years  of  study,  experiment  and  practical  experience  in 
fishing,  tournament  casting  and  at  the  work  bench.  He  theorizes  and  speculates 
.not  at  all.  He  tells  “the  how”  of  everything  connected  with  rodmaking  in  a  way 
that  makes  results  certain.  All  explanations  are  simple  and  easily  followed. 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  each  of  a  half  dozen  types  of  bait-casting  rods; 
to  tarpon,  surf  and  light  salt  water  rods;  bass  and  trout,  salmon  and  tournament 
fly-rods.  Complete  specifications  of  well  known  types  are  given,  and  the  chapter 
on  split  bamboo  rodmaking  is  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  Indispensable  in  the  angler’s  library. 

Cloth,  180  pages,  four  full-page  illustrations,  6o  working  drawings,  making  plain 
every  feature  of  the  text.  Postpaid.  $i. 
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When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


Field  Naturalist  and  Collector  Wanted. 


Correspondence  desired  with  man  of  experience  in 
collecting  and  preserving  Birds,  Mammals,  etc.,  to 
work  as  Assistant  to  a  Field  Naturalist  in  Ecuador 
during  winter  and  spring,  1910-11.  A  speaking  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish  necessary. 

FRANKLIN  BOOKSHOP 
920  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


A  CALABASH  PIPE  and  HUDSON  S 
BAY  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

will  prove  a  convenience  and  pleasure  when  you  are  out 
hunting  or  fishing.  Apply 

Wakem  ®.  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

Department  P. 


HEALTH-CULTURE 


A  monthly  magazine,  W.  R.  C.  Latson,  M.  D.,  editor,  considering  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Food,  Exercise,  Work,  Rest,  Recreation,  etc.,  to  Health  and  Bodily 
Development  of  men,  women  and  children  Beautifully  illustrated.  $1.00  a 
year.  10c  a  number.  We  want  your  address  that  we  may  send  a  sample 
copy  free  to  see  how  you  will  like  it,  with  a  large  catalogue  of  books  on 
Scientific  Living.  Your  list  of  reading  matter  will  not  be  complete  without 
it.  Send  address  at  once  on  a  postal  to  THE  HEALTH-CULTURE  MAGAZINE, 
1135f  Broadway,  New  York. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 
and  Stream.” 


Forest  and  Stream 


Terma.  $3  a  Year,  10  Cts.  a  Copy,  / 
Six  Months,  $1.50.  I 
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A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

Copyright,  1910,  by  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Co. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  President, 

Cbari.es  B.  Reynolds,  Secretary, 

Louis  Dean  Speir,  Treasurer, 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

— Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  187J. 


DEER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  much  discussion 
has  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  about  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  deer  which  recently  took  place  during 
the  short  open  season.  Many  persons  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  newspapers  making  statements  in  be¬ 
half  of  or  against  the  deer  and  the  methods  that 
have  been  used  in  destroying  them.  Out  of  all 
the  correspondence  only  one  thing  seems  to  be 
clear,  and  that  is  that  neither  humanitarians, 
farmers  nor  hunters  of  deer  are  satisfied.  There 
is  general  objection  to  the  use  of  the  shotgun, 
on  the  ground  that  many  deer  are  wounded  and 
get  away  to  suffer  and  die,  but  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
employment  in  hunting  of  the  high  power  rifles 
of  the  present  day  would  enormously  increase 
the  danger  to  human  beings — not  only  to  hunters 
of  deer,  but  also  to  residents  of  the  State  not 
at  all  interested  in  hunting.  Farmers  who  have 
complained  bitterly  of  the  damage  done  by  the 
deer  seem  to  be  still  more  earnest  in  their  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  damage  done  by  the  hunters. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  large  wild 
animals  such  as  deer  have  any  place  in  a  farm¬ 
ing  community.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  beautiful 
objects  of  the  landscape,  and  give  great  pleasure 
to  a  large  number  of  people.  On  the  other  hand 
they  no  doubt  do  some  damage  to  crops,  and  the 
man  whose  crops  are  injured  by  them  is  not 
likely  to  be  satisfied  by  any  compensation  that 
he  may  receive  from  the  State.  The  question 
of  the  deer’s  preservation  or  extermination  is 
one  which  each  State  must  thrash  out  and  de¬ 
cide  for  itself. 

Next  year  the  long  close  season  which  has 
prevailed  on  deer  in  Connecticut  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  fish  and  game  commissioners  will  recom¬ 
mend  a  short  open  season.  While  there  are  a 
few  deer  in  Connecticut,  a  very  short  season  will 
probably  result  in  their  practical  extermination, 
and  whether  this  is  or  is  not  desirable,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  State  must  decide. 

Problems  of  this  sort  are  coming  up  wherever 
large  wild  animals  still  exist,  more  or  less  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  community  of  civilized  men.  Each 
year  we  have  a  striking  example  of  it  in  the 
starving  elk  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


NATIONAL  PARKS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  devotes  con¬ 
siderable  space  in  his  report  to  the  subject  of 
our  National  Parks,  and  brings  together  many 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  them.  He  wisely 
seeks  to  attract  more  people  to  visit  them,  and 
with  that  in  view  urges  liberal  appropriations 
“to  increase  their  accessibility  by  roads  and  es¬ 
tablishments  for  public  convenience  and  pleasure.” 

As  things  stand  at  present  comparatively  few 
of  the  great  American  public  know  anything 
about  our  National  Parks,  except  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Yosemite,  yet  there  are  many  others, 
of  which  the  Glacier  Park  in  Montana,  the  Se¬ 
quoia  and  General  Grant  parks  in  California, 
Mt.  Rainier  Park  in  Washington,  Crater  Lake 
Park  in  Oregon  and  Mesa  Verde  Park  in  Colo¬ 
rado  are  the  most  important.  All  these  ought 
to  be  improved  and  made  more  accessible.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  others  of  small  size 
and  inconspicuous  for  wonders  or  natural 
scenery,  the  improvement  of  which  may  be  de¬ 
layed.  An  important  matter  which  Mr.  Ballinger 
very  properly  urges  is  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
now  before  Congress  to  set  apart  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado  as  a  great  national 
reservation. 

Secretary  Ballinger  recommends  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  civilians  as  superintendents  of  the  parks 
and  the  use  of  troops  merely  as  a  police  force; 
in  other  words,  he  would  limit  their  service  “to 
the  enforcement  of  regulations  pertaining  to  pub¬ 
lic  travel  and  preservation  of  game  and  natural 
curiosities.”  He  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  National  Parks  and  Resorts,  but 
the  time  for  anything  of  this  sort  has  not  yet 
come,  we  think,  while  the  services  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  the  parks  have  been  extremely 
efficient. 


ANTELOPE  IN  ARIZONA. 

Antelope  are  now  protected — as  they  should 
be — all  over  the  United  States.  This  unique 
member  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  growing  very 
scarce  and  should  be  rigidly  protected. 

The  Arizona  game  law  protects  the  antelope 
up  to  March  i,  1911.  There  are  but  few  ante¬ 
lope  in  the  Territory — soon  to  become  a  State — 
and  it  would  be  a  real  misfortune  if  the  close 
time  should  be  allowed  to  expire  and  any  of 
those  few  should  be  destroyed.  In  the  Mexican 
State  of  Sonora,  south  of  Arizona,  there  are 
some  antelope,  but  in  the  northern  part  of  that 
State  probably  not  many. 

It  is  hoped  by  all  sportsmen,  but  especially  by  all 
enlightened  residents  of  Arizona,  that  the  close 
time  on  these  animals  will  be  extended,  but  on 
account  of  statehood  questions  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  will  not  take  place  as  usual  in 
January,  but  later.  When  the  Legislature  con¬ 
venes,  the  matter  will  certainly  be  looked  after. 
Herbert  Brown,  a  naturalist,  an  ardent  game 


protector  and  a  good  newspaper  man,  is  certain 
to  keep  this  matter  in  mind,  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  urge  the  further  safeguarding  of  Ari¬ 
zona’s  few  remaining  antelope.  He  should  have 
the  support  of  all  Arizonians. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona  has  game  laws  which 
in  some  respects  are  excellent.  Besides  protect¬ 
ing  the  antelope,  the  law  forbids  the  killing  of 
elk,  mountain  sheep,  female  deer  or  spotted  fawn, 
and  there  is  a  bag  limit  on  quadrupeds  and  quail. 
I  he  new  State  should  start  its  career  with  a 
good  set  of  game  laws. 


It  is  announced  in  Bangor,  Me.,  that  the  ship¬ 
ments  of  game  over  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 
railway  during  October  last  were  as  follows: 
Deer,  1,225;  moose,  56;  bears,  2.  In  November, 
2,216  deer,  48  moose  and  2  bears  were  shipped, 
making  the  grand  totals  of  3,441  deer,  104  moose 
and  4  bears.  Compared  with  these  are  the  totals 
for  last  year,  2,335  deer,  105  moose  and  30  bears, 
showing  an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  the 
deer  shipments,  practically  an  equal  number  of 
moose,  but  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  bears 
secured.  The  woods  in  Maine  have  been  very 
dry  this  season,  and  perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  small  number  of  bears,  though  it  seems  not 
to  have  affected  the  successful  hunting  of  deer. 
Many  of  the  rivers  of  Maine  are  so  low  that 
factories  are  closing  down  for  lack  of  power. 

tt 

It  is  well  known  that  only  in  London  do  fur¬ 
riers  understand  how  properly  to  dress  the  skin 
of  the  fur  seal,  and  for  this  recason  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  selling  at  auc¬ 
tion  in  London  the  14,000  raw  seal  skins  taken 
by  its  order  during  the  last  season  from  the 
male  seals  killed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Fisheries  George  W.  Bowers  left 
Washington  Dec.  2  to  be  present  in  London  as 
the  representative  of  the  Government  at  the  sale 
which  is  taking  place  there.  It  is  believed  that 
these  skins  will  realize  about  half  a  million 
dollars. 

William  DeForest  Brown  lost  his  life  in 
Bristol  Harbor  last  Saturday  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner.  He  had  been  shooting  ducks  and  was  row¬ 
ing  ashore  when  his  light  ducking  boat  ran  on 
an  oyster  stake,  which  penetrated  the  planking. 
The  boat  filled  too  rapidly  for  Mr.  Brown  to 
remove  his  heavy  garments  and  rubber  boots, 
and  encumbered  thus,  he  was  unable  to  reach  the 
shore.  His  age  was  forty-eight  years  and  a 
widow  and  daughter  survive  him.  He  was  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  India  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  of  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Five  vacancies  of  fish  culturists  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  be  filled  early  in  the 
New  Year.  Examinations  will  be  held  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  Washington,  on 
Jan.  4,  and  applicants  can  have  full  particulars 
by  writing  the  commission  for  application  forms. 


’’Round  Timber  Line 

Part  II. 

With  Rifle  and  Pack  Train  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  — Fishing  and  Goat  Hunting 

By  R.  R.  HAMILTON 


EXT  day.  we  undertook  to  move  our  pacx 
train  into  the  va  ley  where  I  had  shot  the 
mule  deer.  To  do  so  we  had  to  cross  Mount 
Hamilton,  as  Bill  had  named  the  big  mountain 
which  gave  us  such  a  hard  climb,  over  which  no 
other  white  man  except  Bill  himself  had  ever  gone. 
We  were  able  to  avoid  the  worst  parts  on  oui  re¬ 
turn  by  working  across  at  a  lower  level  below 
the  bad  rock  places,  but  had  I  not  been  present 
I  should  never  have  believed  it  possible  for 
horses  to  make  the  trip.  1  hey  did,  however,  and 
I  now  believe  they  can  go  wherever  I  can,  and 
easier’  than  I  can  at  that.  Surely  those  horses 
must  have  descended  from  goats,  as  we  are  de¬ 
scended  from  monkeys.  Of  course  we  walked,  but 
the  pack  horses  apparently  paid  no  attention  to 
their  loads,  and  climbed  and  zig-zagged  across 
slides  and  up  goat  trails  with  the  same  noncha¬ 
lant  air  they  displayed  on  a  wide  level  trail. 
Finally  we  literally  s  id  down  into  the  valley  and 
camped  beside  the  tree  where  we  had  hung  the 
head  and  hide  of  the  stag. 

We  found  all  as  we  had  left  it,  and  made  haste 
to  properly  butcher  the  deer  for  future  use.  The 
venison  of  the  mule  deer  seems  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  of  his  tribe.  I  have  lived 
on  and  enjoyed  the  meat  of  antelope,  moose, 
caribou  and  white-tail,  but  somehow,  in  memory, 
none  seems  so  delicious  as  mule  deer.  At  any 
rate  we  ate  it  all,  quarters,  saddles  and  neck. 

We  had  intended  to  put  in  one  more  day  hunt¬ 
ing  sheep  on  the  ridges  to  our  north,  but  the 
sight  of  a  big  billy  goat  walking  leisurely  across 
the  face  of  the  cliff  opposite  camp  with  no  visible 
means  of  support  greeted  our  eyes  as  we  rose  in 
the  morning,  and  we  passed  up  the  unknown  in 
favor  of  the  game  in  sight. 

During  breakfast  we  discussed  the  means  of 
getting  at  this  goat,  which  had  lain  down  on  a 
shelf  of  rock  about  half  way  up  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  cliff,  and  decided  that’  if  Bill  went  down  the 
valley  a  little  way,  then  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  cliff  and  worked  back  till  he  was  above  the 
goat,  while  Bonaparte  and  I  climbed  the  talus 
to  the  foot  of  the  sheer  rock,  they  might  be  able 
to  drive  him  in  my  direction  and  within  range; 
in  fact,  we  had  it  figured  out  just  where  he 
would  appear  above  my  position  and  within  a 


hundred  yards.  1  struggled  up  that  6oo  feet  of 
steep,  loose  slide  and  took  my  place  beside  and 
partially  hidden  by  a  big  rock.  Of  course  I  was 
wringing  wet  from  the  climb,  and  the  sun  had 
not  risen  high  enough  to  reach  my  side  of  the 
vailey,  so  I  sat  and  shivered  for  what  seemed 
hours. 

At  length  I  saw  the  goat,  but  alas  he  had  not 
followed  the  line  of  march  we  had  laid  out  for 
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him ;  instead,  while  coming  my  way  he  had  been 
climbing  also  and  did  not  get  nearer  than  800 
yards.  I  took  a  couple  of  shots  at  him  as  he 
disappeared  over  the  sky  line,  but  only  succeeded 
in  making  him  jump.  I  hoped  Bill  might  get  a 
chance  to  drive  him  down  again,  but  found  later 
that  the  configuration  up  there  was  such  that 
Bill  never  got  a  glimpse  of  him  and  cou.d  not 
have  worked  over  far  enough  in  my  direction 
to  have  turned  the  goat  if  he  had  seen  him.  I 
slid  down  to  camp,  but  Bill,  who  had  seen  a 
band  of  ewes  in  the  distance,  spent  the  morning 
scouting  around  on  the  mountain  in  hopes  of 
locating  some  rams. 

I  was  disappointed  of  course  at  not  having  a 
chance  to  add  a  ram's  head  to  my  collection,  but 
at  that  time  (September)  the  color  of  the  sheep 
blends  so  exactly  with  that  of  the  rocks  of  the 
mountain  summits  that  finding  them  is  almost  a 
matter  of  pure  luck.  Their  vision  and  scent  are 
very  keen,  and  the  chances  of  their  seeing  or 
scenting  the  hunter  before  he  sees  them  are 
about  100  to  1,  while  they  rival  the  deer  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  get-away. 

After  the  first  heavy  snowfall,  usually  about 
the  end  of  October,  the  sheep  leave  the  sum¬ 
mits  and  move  to  the  benches  below  timber  line 
for  the  winter.  In  these  places  they  are  much 
easier  to  hunt,  as  there  is  more  cover  and  less 
climbing.  In  September,  however,  one  may  hunt 
rams  indefinitely  with  nothing  more  than  a  view 
of  their  white  discs  disappearing  over  the  sky 
line  until  the  lucky  day  comes,  and  he  stumbles 
on  his  rams  at  short  range  or  in  a  place  where 
they  can  be  stalked.  I  could  not  wait  indefinitely 
for  that  day,  so  we  bade  good-bye  to  the  big- 
glacier,  which  we  named  "Edith  G'acier''  and 
headed  our  pack  train  for  Gunn  Creek  Lake  and 
the  goat  country. 

As  the  valley  widened  out  and  we  got  down 
to  timber  line,  the  burnt  tree  trunks  lying  criss¬ 
cross  like  piles  of  jackstraws,  the  little  jack  pines 
growing  up  through  the  interstices,  made  travel 
most  arduous.  It  is  impossible  to  go  straight 
ahead ;  one  must  zig-zag  through  the  most  open 
spots  and  frequently  retrace  hard-worn  steps  to 
get  out  of  some  cul-de-sac.  Three  hours  of  this 
1  rought  us  to  a  little  lake  where  we  expected 
to  find  an  old  trail.  We  did  find  it;  in  fact,  we 
found  it  many  times,  but  we  lost  it  again  each 
time,  as  it  had  not  been  used  in  years  and  was 
blocked  with  brush  and  down  timber.  Bear 
tracks  were  more  than  plentiful,  though  we 
saw  none  that  we  could  identify  as  grizzly  tracks, 
but  once  we  got  a  glimpse  of  four  black  bears 
hiking  down  the  valley  in  the  distance.  At  length 
we  reached  Tyaughton  Creek  (called  Tyaxon) 
and  followed  it  toward  Bridge  River.  Down  we 
went,  the  timber  getting  thicker  and  bigger  until 
we  reached  the  river  where  we  forded  Tyaugh¬ 
ton,  and  camping  one  night  at  its  mouth  followed 
a  good  trail  along  the  river  to  Gunn  Creek.  Just 
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softly  from  behind,  lie  down  on  the  bank,  slip 
an  arm  into  the  water  below  them  and  slowly 
move  the  hand  up  until  the  tail  could  be  grasped. 
Then  a  sudden  grip,  a  quick  throw,  and  the  big 
fish  was  on  the  bank.  But  the  great  fellows  were 
quick  and  strong,  and  while  they  did  not  scare 
at  a  touch,  the  instant  the  hand  closed  on  them 
they  got  busy.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  snapshot  of  Bill  catching  an  eight- 
pound  trout  in  this  way,  which  is  probably  a 
unique  photograph. 

We  carefully  put  back  all  except  those  we 
needed.  We  shot  several  big  blue  grouse  and 
a  foolhen  or  two  with  the  .22  pistol.  Our  big¬ 
gest  Dolly  Varden  weighed  twelve  pounds  and 
measured  thirty-one  inches,  and  several  rainbow 
trout  showed  one  pound  on  the  scales.  These 
latter  were  in  our  opinion  much  better  eating 
than  the  big  ones. 

Between  showers  we  saw  bands  of  goats  on 
different  mountains,  all  of  course  visible  only 
through  our  glasses.  It  is  astonishing  how  far 
one  can  see  these  animals.  Their  snow  white 
coats  show  up  against  the  rocks  so  that  I  have 
seen  them  quite  plainly  through  my  glasses  at  a 
distance  of  eight  miles. 


beyond  this  we  left  the  trail  and  turned  north 
again,  over  a  high  ridge,  then  down  the  other 
side,  and  we  were  in  sight  of  a  beautiful  lake. 
We  circled  around  the  north  end  of  it  and  strug¬ 
gled  through  the  thick  brush  along  its  trailless 
shores  for  four  miles,  till  we  reached  a  little 
creek  which  came  roaring  down  from  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Here  we  camped. 

The  night  before  Bill  had  been  telling  me  of 
the  big  trout  to  be  found  there,  and  had  wagered 
a  hat  that  he  could  land  a  nine-pound  trout  in 
ten  minutes  from  the  moment  of  putting  his 
hook  into  the  water.  Consequently  on  our  ar¬ 
rival  at  camp  the  aches  and  scratches  attending 
our  progress  through  the  brush  were  forgotten. 
After  Bill  disappeared  with  his  tackle  1  had  not 
time  to  unstrap  my  camera  from  the  saddle  be¬ 
fore  he  was  back  with  a  Dolly  Varden  which 
pulled  nine  and  one-half  pounds  on  my  scales 
and  measured  thirty  inches  in  length.  He  had 
won  his  hat  fairly,  as  he  had  over  eight  minutes 
to  spare,  but  luck  was  with  him,  as  only  two 
others  over  nine  pounds  were  caught  by  us  after¬ 
ward. 

Here  we  spent  three  days  of  rain,  but  when 
the  clouds  lifted  occasionally  we  saw  it  was 
snowing  in  the  mountains.  However,  time  did 
not  hang  heavy  on  our  hands.  The  mouth  of  the 
creek  was  full  of  Dolly  Varden  trout  and  near¬ 
by  was  a  spot  beside  a  long  log  which  extended 
out  into  the  water  where  rainbow  trout  from 
one-half  to  one  pound  congregated  by  hundreds 
waiting  for  a  fly.  Such  fishing  I  never  saw. 
The  rainbow  trout  were  by  far  the  gamier,  and 
as  we  usually  got  two  or  three  at  a  cast,  they 
made  things  interesting.  Many  big  Dolly  Var- 
dens  were  lying  further  up  the  creek  spawning, 
holding  themselves  against  the  swift  current  by 
an  occasional  flick  of  the  tail.  We  discovered 
that  the  multitude  of  rainbow  trout  near  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  were  waiting  for  the  spawn 
which  was  carried  down  by  the  current  and  on 
which  they  fed  voraciously.  Accordingly  for 
ground  bait,  we  caught  several  of  the  big  ones 
with  our  hands  and  stripped  them,  throwing  the 
spawn  to  the  others.  I  had  never  seen  a  fish  caught 
with  the  hands  before,  but  found  it  quite  easy. 
One  had  only  to  go  quietly  up  stream  until  the 
ruddy  glow  of  a  big  Dolly  Varden  showed  in 
some  comparatively  quiet  pool,  then  approach 
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There  were  plenty  of  big  yellow-haired  porcu¬ 
pines  about,  and  we  nightly  expected  one  of 
them  to  visit  our  camp.  They  are  a  nuisance  of 
the  woods  and  are  thoroughly  disliked  by  the 
prospectors  and  guides,  as  they  do  not  confine 
their  mischievous  teeth  to  girdling  and  killing 
trees,  but  sample  saddles,  packs  or  provision  bags 
left  unprotected  about  camp.  Their  habit  of 
walking  into  a  tent  at  night  and  lunching  off 
one’s  boots  adds  a  spice  of  fear  to  the  dislike 
with  which  they  are  regarded,  as  a  big  porky 
is  a  bad  thing  to  bump  against  in  the  dark.  A 
few  weeks  before  our  trip  a  prospector  awakened 
one  night  by  a  rustling  in  the  tent.  Thinking  a 
squirrel  was  at  the  provision  bag,  he  struck  out 
with  his  hand  and  disturbed  a  big  porcupine 
Which  lashed  out  with  its  tail,  catching  the  un¬ 
lucky  prospector  across  his  bald  head.  His 
partner,  awakened  by  his  yell,  found  him  looking 
like  a  human  pincushion,  and  after  shooting  the 
porcupine,  removed  fifty-seven  quills  from  the 
man’s  scalp. 

These  yellow-haired  porcupines  are  much 
larger  than  their  cousins  of  our  Northern 
forests  and  have  a  yellowish  tinge  which  gives 
them  their  name.  We  saw  probably  a  dozen  and 
found  evidences  of  their  activities  in  girdled 
trees.  Coyotes  and  lynxes  were  also  quite 
numerous,  and  we  frequently  found  their  tracks. 

Finally  the  rain  ceased,  we  ate  breakfast  early, 
and  by  6:30  Bill  and  Bonaparte  started  after  the 
horses.  Knowing  the  uncertainty  of  horses  in 
the  mountains,  I  did  not  break  camp  beyond  col¬ 
lecting  my  own  stuff  and  rolling  up  my  bed. 
When  they  had  been  gone  eight  hours,  they  ap¬ 
peared  with  the  horses,  which  they  had  tracked 
and  found  nearly  at  timber  line,  4.000  feet  above 
camp  and  miles  away.  The  delay  cost  us  a  day, 
which  we  could  ill  spare,  and  to  insure  against 
a  repetition  of  it  we  picketed  them  that  night. 

We  broke  camp  early  and  took  only  three 
pack  loads  with  us.  By  10  o’clock  we  had 
reached  our  campsite  near  the  head  of  a  gully 
running  up  between  two  ridges.  There  were  of 
course  no  trails,  as  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
men  have  ever  hunted  on  this  mountain.  The 
whole  formation  of  the  mountain  showed  its 
volcanic  origin.  It  had  once  been  a  huge  cone, 
with  a  deep  crater,  and  the  bursting  out  of  the 
lava  had  torn  away  the  walls  and  scored  deep 
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valleys  down  the  sides,  in  one  of  which  we 
camped.  The  soil  was  largely  volcanic  ash,  and 
in  many  places  we  found  slides  of  finely  broken 
pumice.  The  ancient  wall  of  the  crater,  now  the 
top  of  the  various  ridges,  was  very  much  broken, 
presenting  many  nasty  bits  of  rock  work. 

From  camp  we  could  see  a  band  of  seven 
goats  far  up  the  main  peak,  and  after  these  Bill 
and  I  started.  After  climbing  to  the  glacier 
which  filled  the  gully  just  above  us,  and  work¬ 
ing  a  short  distance  upward  on  it,  we  turned  to 
the  left  and  made  our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  where  we  saw  a  billy,  a  nanny  and  a  kid 
feeding  along  the  edge  of  a  pumice  slide  300 
yards  from  us.  As  they  had  not  seen  us,  we 
worked  down  to  an  outcropping  ledge  covered 
with  brush,  and  about  160  yards  from  them. 
The  billy  stood  broadside  to  me,  and  taking  good 
aim  just  back  of  the  shoulder  and  low  down,  I 
fired.  Then  I  had  an  exhibition  of  the  unbeliev¬ 
able  vitality  of  the  mountain  goat. 

As  the  bullet  from  my  .33  rifle  struck  him,  he 
jumped  and  started  on  a  clumsy  but  rapid  shuf¬ 
fling  walk  up  the  slide  diagonally  toward  us.  We 
of  course  being  hidden  by  the  brush,  and  the 
smokeless  powder  not  showing  our  whereabouts, 
they  all  followed,  the  goat’s  one  idea  of  safety, 
namely  to  climb.  A  second  and  third  shot  at 
the  billy  neither  stopped  nor  hastened  him,  and 
I  began  to  think  my  shooting  must  be  very  bad. 
I  could  see  a  stain  on  his  white  coat  near  the 
shoulder,  but'  he  did  not  seem  in  the  least  dis¬ 
tressed.  He  was  traveling  quite  fast,  though  his 
gait  could  hardly  be  described  as  a  trot.  The 
range  was  about  125  yards,  and  I  put  two  more 
shots  into  him,  when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  drop.  The  nanny  and  kid  turned 
then  and  came  directly  toward  us,  and  I  hoped 
to  get  a  photograph  of  them,  but  before  the 
camera  could  be  unstrapped,  the  old  nanny  saw 
us,  and  turning,  went  off  at  an  ungainly  gallop, 
the  kid  at  her  heels.  Both  were  thin  and  poor, 
and  not  worth  shooting.  Clambering  down  the 
slide  toward  our  billy,  which  had  fallen  in  a 
little  depression  which  hid  him  from  us  till  we 
were  within  fifty  yards,  we  found  he  was  not 
dead.  Seeing  us,  he  got  to  his  feet  and  started 
down  the  steep  slide  at  a  lumbering  gallop,  which 
on  that  slope  rapidly  carried  him  away  from  us. 
I  fired  twice.  At  the  second  shot,  fired  at  about 
one  hundred  yards,  he  turned  a  somersault,  fell 
and  rolled  until  he  brought  up  against  a  bush 
one  hundred  yards  further  down.  This  time  he 
was  really  dead. 

We  removed  the  head,  which  was  a  good  one, 
with  horns  measuring  eight  and  three-quarter 
inches,  and  a  fair  beard,  and  hung  it  on  the  bush 
out  of  reach  of  coyotes.  The  skin  we  did  not 
take,  as  the  hair,  like  that  of  moose,  is  so  brittle 
and  comes  out  so  easily  that  it  is  worthless  as  a 
rug,  and  the  hide  is  valueless  as  buckskin,  while 
the  meat  of  an  old  goat  is  too  tough  to  eat.  Five 
out  of  the  seven  shots  had  struck  him,  all  being 
bunched  in  a  group  back  of  the  shoulder,  except 
one  through  the  shoulder.  Evidently  I  had 
missed  two  of  the  running  shots;  any  one  of  the 
others  should  have  brought  him  down,  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  any  two  of  them 
would  have  brought  down  a  moose.  Bill  says 
goats  take  more  killing  than  grizzlies,  and  from 
what  I  saw  then  and  later  I  can  readily  believe 
it.  Since  then  I  have  read  with  much  interest 
William  H.  Wright’s  book,  “The  Grizzly  Bear,” 
in  which  he  makes  the  same  statement. 


•Leaving  the  head  on  the  bush  we  retraced  our 
steps  to  the  ridge  and  went  on  up  after  the  other 
gogts  we  had  seen.-  They  had  gpne',  evidently 
scared  by  the  shooting.  Continuing  along  the 
ridge,  a  solitary  big  billy  suddenly  appeared  a 
thousand  yards  away.  He  was  looking  directly 
toward  us,'  and  there  being  no  cover  available, 
we  stood  still  watching  him.  He  looked  at  us 
a  long  time  before  he  finally  made  up  his  mind 
that  we  were  dangerous,  then  made  off  as  fast 
as  he  could  go,  as  the  wind  was  in  our  direc¬ 
tion.  This  was  good  evidence  that  a  goat’s 
vision  is  keen  aand  that  they  are  not  the  stupid 
animals  they  are  considered  by  some.  Later  ex¬ 
perience  amply  confirmed  this  opinion. 

A  half  mile  further  on  we  saw  another  lone 
goat  400  yards  away  in  a  rocky  broken  place  on 
the  side  of  the  ridge.  We  lost  sight  of  him  as 
we  climbed  to  work  our  way  around  to  him,  and 
after  half  an  hour  had  almost  given  him  up, 
when  we  suddenly  saw  him  sixty  yards  below  us. 
He  offered  a  splendid  mark,  standing  uncon¬ 
scious  of  our  presence,  and  I  killed  him  with 
one  shot  which  went  through  his  heart  and 
brought  him  down  without  a  struggle. 

We  could  see  a  lot  of  goats  on  another  ridge 
which  ran  down  from  the  central  peak  nearly  at 
right  angles  with  the  one  on  which  we  were,  but 
they  were  a  long  way  off,  and  across  a  canon 
with -precipitous  sides,  so  we  did  not  go  after 
them  that  day. 

Getting  back  to  camp  was  not  easy,  as  we 
tried  another  route  which  led  us  through  bad 
brule,  but  we  picked  up  our  first  head  on  the 
way,  slid  and  plunged  down  the  pumice  slide  to 
find  the  welcome  supper  awaiting  us. 

The  second  goat  was  a  big  nanny  with  a  fine 
head  nine  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  and  a  good 
beard.  Nanny  heads  are  usually  better  looking 
than  billies,  as  the  horns  are  longer,  though  not 
quite  so  thick  at  the  base.  The  beards  are  equally 
good,  and  distinguishing  one  from  the  other  at  a 
distance  is  only  guess  work. 

The  cold  wind  whistled  up  our  valley,  and  the 
temperature  fell  to  freezing,  but  the  night  was 
clear,  and  the  stars  most  beautiful.  We  never 
stayed  up  late  to  watch  the  stars,  however,  and 
it  was  rare  that  the  camp  was  not  quiet  at  8 130. 

Having  seen  a  total  of  eighteen  goats  on  our 
first  day  on  Mount  Penrose,  we  had  no  doubt 
we  should  find  plenty. 


Motor  Trucks  in  the  Woods. 

A  novel  hunting  trip  into  the  Michigan  woods 
was  made  recently  in  motor  cars  and  trucks.  It 
was  organized  in  the  plant  of  one  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  companies,  the  officers  and  employes  of 
which  drew  lots  to  decide  who  should  go  and 
who  remain  on  duty.  Camp  outfits  and  a  com¬ 
plete  equipment  were  taken  along  in  two  big- 
motor  trucks,  while  the  hunters  occupied  roomy 
cars.  Moving  camp  was  an  easy  matter,  for  it 
was  only  necessary  to  pack  up  the  outfit  and 
motor  along  to  another  section  that  appealed  to 
the  party. 

This  is  an  annual  affair  with  the  men  of  the 
manufacturing  concern  referred  to,  and  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  these 
jaunts  into  the  Upper  Peninsula  country  during 
the  two  weeks’  open  season  for  deer. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


“Blane  Mus”  sends  me  the-  following  snake 
story:  This  story  is  told  by  I.  B.  Wilson,  of 
Moundsville,  who  was  hunting  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  part  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  printed  in  a 
local  paper. 

“We  were  coming  into  camp  from  up  the  river 
the  first  evening,  when  about  fifty  yards  from 
camp  lying  upon  the  bank  above  the  road  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  large  rattler  forty-eight  inches  long. 
I  had  seen  a  number  of  rattlesnakes,  but  never 
so  beautiful  a  specimen  of  the  diamond  back 
variety  as  this  one.  He  had  lately  shed  his  skin, 
and  lying  on  the  red  clay  of  the  mountain  side 
his  skin  looked  like  velvet. 

“We  got  through  our  admiration  of  his  snakes- 
ship  in  short  order  and  a  well  directed  blow  with 
a  stone  brought  him  to  the  road,  another  finished 
him,  and  his  hide  was  tacked  to  a  large  tree  in 
front  of  our  tent. 

“Two  mountaineers  stopped  at  the  camp  to  in¬ 
quire  about  our  luck  when  one  spied  the  snake 
skin  on  the  tree. 

“‘Caught  one,  eh?’  said  he. 

“‘Yes,’  said  I. 

“  ‘Whare?’ 

“  ‘I  killed  him  with  a  club  as  he  came  out  of 
the  water.  Suppose  he  had  come  out  of  the 
water  to  feed.’ 

“‘Do  you  know  what  that  is?’  said  he. 

“‘We  killed  him  for  an  eel,  skinned  him  for 
an  eel,  cooked  him  for  an  eel,  and  ate  him  for 
an  eel,  and  it  beat  any  Ohio  River  eel  I  have  ever 
tasted.’ 

“He  jumped  off  the  wagon,  caught  the  skin 
by  the  tail  and  shook  the  rattles.  ‘Eel  be  d — — d ! 
Do  you  know  what  that  is?’ 

“  ‘Well,  that  did  puzzle  us  some,’  said  I,  ‘but 
we  decided  that  it  was  his  eggs  that  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  river  to  spawn.’ 

“He  gave  me  one  contemptuous  look,  jumped 
on  his  wagon  and  cracked  his  whip  with  a  ‘Gid 
ap.  Fly,  Jude;  you’ll  be  killed  for  a  jack  rabbit 
ef  you  stay  here !’  ” 

*  *  * 

While  to  some  it  will  appear  that  Earl  John¬ 
son  is  a  crack  shot,  others  may  have  something 
to  say  regarding  luck  in  one  shot  he  is  credited 
with  having  made  recently  in  Colorado.  Here  is 
the  story,  from  a  correspondent  of  a  Denver 
paper : 

Johnson  was  examining  his  rifle  when  he  suddenly- 
caught  sight  of  the  deer.  The  train  was  running  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  although  he  had  no  idea  of  killing 
the  animal,  Johnson  thought  he  would  take  a  shot.  The 
bullet  went  true  to  the  mark,  and  the  deer  fell  dead. 

Johnson  left  the  train  here,  and  with  a  team  went  back 
and  secured  the  game,  continuing  his  journey  later. 

Johnson  probably  has  not  recovered  from 
his  surprise.  However,  his  successful  attempt 
to  recover  the  game  is  commendable,  and  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  habit  of  tourists  on  the 
Pacific  railways  not  so  many  years  ago.  when 
rifles  and  revolvers  were  frequently  fired  from 
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moving  trains  at  game,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
recover  the  body  of  any  animal  accidentally 
struck  by  the  missiles. 

Such  practice  would  not  be  tolerated  now,  as 
a  general  thing,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  for  passen¬ 
gers  to  be  disturbed  by  the  firing  of  guns  from 
the  cars,  and  even  in  the  8o’s,  as  I  recall  it,  there 
were  so  many  objections  that  train  men  often 
warned  their  passengers  not  to  indulge  in  the 
practice.  The  bugaboo  of  holdups  was  ever 
working  in  the  minds  of  timid  passengers,  one 
of  whom,  happening  to  address  another  who  was 
very  deaf,  tried  to  jump  off  the  platform  of  a 
moving  train  when  the  deaf  man  drew  out  an 
ear  trumpet  and  pointed  it  toward  him.  And 
there  is  slight  resemblance  between  an  ear  trum¬ 
pet  and  a  six-shooter. 

What  Johnson  did  to  justify  his  hasty  action 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  is  not  known,  but  the 
penalty  for  shooting  first  and  thinking  afterward 
might  well  be  severe  in  this  case  as  in  others. 
A  transcontinental  passenger  on  a  train  crossing 
Colorado  is  seldom  provided  with  a  Colorado 
shooting  license,  and  if  the  passenger  referred 
to  above  got  away  without  paying  a  heavy  fine, 
he  was  lucky. 

*  *  * 

Of  all  the  detestable  practices  known  to  gun¬ 
ners,  one  of  the  worst,  and  a  very  common  one, 
is  to  shoot  into  squirrels’  nests.  If  you  happen 
fo  be  stalking  quietly  through  the  woods,  getting 
one  shot  each  hour  on  an  average,  it  may  puzzle 


you  to  hear  another  gunner  firing  frequently, 
and  you  wonder  why  he  finds  game  abundant 
and  you  do  not.  But  if  you  approach  and  watch 
you  may  see  him  fire  into  a  squirrel’s  nest,  wait 
a  few  moments,  then  pass  on  and  repeat  the  per¬ 
formance  elsewhere.  It  is  perhaps  permissible 
to  shoot  into  a  nest  in  which  you  have  seen  a 
squirrel  disappear,  but  it  is  a  thing  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  done,  and  in  a  long  experience  I  can  say 
that  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  thing  to  do.  In  the 
South  the  big  fox  squirrel,  if  wounded,  will  cling 
to  a  limb,  or  wedge  himself  between  vines  or 
twigs,  so  that  he  will  not  fall,  and  in  this  way 
one  often  loses  him ;  but  the  gray  squirrel,  if 
hit  in  the  head  with  a  bullet,  invariably  comes  to 
the  ground.  Knowing  this,  it  is  safe  to  shoot  a 
gray  in  a  knothole  in  a  tree,  for  he  will  come 
out  before  he  dies;  but  if  crippled  with  shot,  as 
in  a  nest,  he  may  not  show  himself  at  all.  Shoot 
a  squirrel  when  you  .see  him,  if  you  can,  but 
when  he  seeks  a  nest,  if  throwing  sticks  will  not 
bring  him  out,  leave  him  in  peace. 

Someone  has  expressed  surprise  that  squirrels 
which  miss  a  jump  from  treetop  to  treetop  and 
fall  to  the  ground  are  not  killed.  What  non¬ 
sense!  Did  you  ever  see  a  cat  injured  in  a  long 
fall?  And  does  not  the  squirrel  invariably  land 
on  all  fours,  just  like  a  cat?  I  shot  at  a  big 
gray  squirrel  one  day  and  missed.  He  ran  up 
a  large  oak  tree  and  hid,  and  for  a  long  time 
I  circled  the  tree,  carefully  scanning  every  part 
of  it.  Presently  a  gust  of  wind  moved  the  tip 


of  the  squirrel’s  tail  slightly,  and  I  saw  the  out¬ 
line  of  back  and  ears,  but  could  not  see  his  head, 
for  the  limb  he  was  on  was  nearly  horizontal 
and  large  enough  to  shield  the  squirrel. 

Thinking  to  move  him,  I  walked  directly  under 
his  hiding  place,  and  aiming  at  the  center  of  the 
limb,  fired.  Perhaps  the  impact  of  the  bullet 
was  sufficient,  or  the  limb  splintered  under  him, 
for  the  squirrel  was  lifted  slightly  and  came 
straight  toward  me,  feet  spread,  tail  as  big  as 
that  of  a  scared  tomcat. 

If  I  had  had  time  to  think  he  was  my  meat,  I 
would  have  been  sadly  mistaken,  for  that  big 
gray  landed  on  all  fours  with  a  thud,  and  in  two 
seconds  he  outdistanced  me  in  running.  So  far 
as  I  know  he  is  running  yet,  for  I  saw  him  go¬ 
ing  full  tilt  for  at  least  200  yards.  As  for  me, 
I  tried  to  estimate  the  height  of  his  drop,  but 
only  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  had  I  fallen 
as  far,  my  squirrel  hunting  days  would  have 
closed  right  there. 

;{s  >}c 

“Perthamboyster”  says  this  paragraph  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Technical  World  Magazine: 

“The  grebe  is  a  bird  difficult  to  shoot,  because 
it  swims  so  low  in  the  water  and  is  so  quick  at 
diving.  ‘A  special  gun  that  will  shoot  a  charge  of 
shot  within  an  area  of  a  foot  square  at  forty  or 
fifty  yards  is  what  I  use,’  said  an  old  hunter.” 

He  adds :  “Considerable  of  a  choke-bore ! 
What?”  Grizzly  King. 


The  Utah  Duck  Disease. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner 
Chambers  has  handed  me  copies  of  correspond¬ 
ence  that  passed  between  his  office  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Pathologist  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
reference  to  the  epidemic  among  wild  ducks  in 
this  State,  and  I  send  you  herewith  Dr.  Mohler’s 
replies  and  findings. 

During  the  time  that  we  were  waiting  for 
some  light  upon  the  subject,  we  began  to  gather 
up  the  dead  birds  in  piles  and  to  cover  them 
with  lime.  This  we  did  very  extensively,  cer¬ 
tainly  disposing  of  a  vast  quantity  of  ducks.  At 
times  we  discussed  the  advisability  of  dumping 
lime  into  the  running  channels,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  idea  was  ever  carried  out.  The  epi¬ 
demic  seems  to  be  abating  considerably  and  the 
various  clubs  are  all  shooting  again.  The  last 
club  opened  Nov.  20.  Our  use  of  the  lime  evi¬ 
dently  helped  a  great  deal  in  disinfecting  the 
birds  it  covered,  and  that  which  found  its  way 
in  solution  into  the  various  channels  and 
streams  may  have  assisted  in  the  disinfection 
generally.  With  this  we  must  consider  the  cold 
weather  that  we  are  having,  as  it  is  well  known 
among  bacteriologists  that  a  certain  amount  of 
cold  will  not  only  kill  many  bacteria,  but  will 
also  render  less  virulent  a  great  many  species  of 


germs,  so  that  the  birds  possessing  a  good  physio¬ 
logical  resistance  possibly  might  escape  after  the 
cold  had  reduced  its  virulence.  Again,  all 
small  lakes  and  pools  that  are  frozen  over  and 
which  had  been  veritable  hotbeds  of  infection 
are,  so  to  speak,  sealed  up,  and  so  the  birds 
cannot  get  into  them  to  get  at  the  infection  in 
them.  They  must  go  into  the  channels,  to  find 
open  water,  which  is  very  naturally  more  pure 
and  practically  free  from  infection.  All  these 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  ultimate  results. 

Next  season  we  expect  to  dry  our  grounds  off 
completely,  and  let  the  mud  bake  all  summer  in 
the  hot  sun,  because  we  know  that  bacteria  can¬ 
not  grow  upon  a  dry  surface,  and  all  bacteria 
so  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  all  summer  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  middle  of  September,  1911. 
This  will  kill  our  feed  and  all  that,  but  we 
would  rather  have  fewer  ducks  and  not  quite 
so  many  sick  ones.  So  far  as  possible  we  will 
burn  the  grounds  over  as  thoroughly  as  may  be. 

We  are  still  experimenting  with  our  duck  hos¬ 
pital.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  ducks  and  geese 
placed  in  the  corral  and  given  pure  water  and 
fresh  food  have  recovered  in  from  three  to 
seven  days.  M.  R.  Stewart,  M.D. 


The  letters  received  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler 
are  as  follows : 


“Oct.  22. — Regarding  ducks  received  from  you 
Oct.  11,  through  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur¬ 
vey,  you  are  advised  that  death  was  due  to  in¬ 
testinal  coccidiosis.  The  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion  showed  the  carcasses  to  be  in  good  flesh. 
The  viscera  were  apparently  normal,  except  the 
intestines,  which  presented  throughout  the  entire 
length  more  or  less  extensive  areas  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  contents  revealed  immense  numbers  of  coc- 
cidia  in  various  stages  of  development.  Micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of  the  heart  blood  of  these 
ducks  was  negative  in  three  cases.  In  one  case 
the  blood  showed  in  stained  films  paired  rods 
with  rounded  ends,  somewhat  larger  than  B.  coli, 
also  filament  and  chain  formulation.  The  inocu¬ 
lation  of  a  pure  culture  of  this  organism  into  a 
chicken  was  negative.  The  feeding  of  intestinal 
contents  to  half  grown  chickens  gave  negative 
results.  Similar  material  inoculated  into  the  back 
of  a  rabbit  developed  a  small  area  of  coagula¬ 
tion  necrosis.  The  deatn  of  the  rabbit  five  days 
after  inoculation  was  due  to  a  severe  intestinal 
and  hepatic  invasion  of  coccidia,  not  caused  by 
the  inoculation,  but  a  condition  prevalent  in  rab¬ 
bits,  due  to  a  coccidium  peculiar  to  that  species. 

“It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  have  the  re¬ 
sults  of  two  earlier  investigations  into  the  cause 
of  death  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  ducks.  Two,  re¬ 
ceived  about  Sept.  20,  in  such  a  stage  of  de- 
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composition  that  bacteriologic  examination  was 
not  feasible,  gave  marked  evidences  of  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  intestines  and  revealed  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  contents  upon  microscopic  examination 
a  large  number  of  coccidial  forms.  In  the  case 
of  two  ducks  received  Oct.  5  from  Dr.  F.  E. 
Murray,  Inspector  in  Charge,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  tissues  had  been  so  acted  upon  by  the  alcohol 
in  which  they  were  shipped  that  all  bacteriologic 
sowings  were  negative.  These  two  birds  were 
quite  different  from  others,  being  extremely 
emaciated,  and  the  alimentary  tract  being  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  contents  from  mouth  to  vent. 
No  coccidial  forms  were  recognized  in  one  of 
the  ducks,  whereas  in  the  other,  which  showed 
a  marked  enteritis,  were  found  what  were  diag¬ 
nosed  as  schizont  forms  of  the  coccidium.” 


“Oct.  31.- — As  the'  result  of  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  in  charge  of  game  preservation, 
Biological  Survey,  I  am  led  to  follow  my  letter 
of  Oct.  22  with  the  following  suggestion  with 
•reference  to  disinfection  as  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  diminishing  the  virulence  of  the 
duck  plague  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  failure  of  this  office  to  find  the  fowl 
cholera  organism  in  the  ducks  shipped  to  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  denial  of  the 
presence  and  activity  of  that  organism  in  the 
present  outbreak.  Where  coccidiosis  has  invaded 
a  flock  of  birds,  there  results  such  a  destruction 
of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  intestinal 
tract  that  the  birds  become  exposed  to  infection 
by  various  pathogenic  bacteria  more  or  less  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  alimentary  tract,  or  to  the 
absorption  of  poisons  produced  by  even  non¬ 
disease  producing  bacteria  normally  present  in 
the  digestive  passages.  Again  such  birds  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  pathogenic  bacteria  or 
putrefactive  poisons  introduced  from  without, 
especially  when  their  feeding  grounds  cover  such 
immense  sewage  deposits,  as  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  Thus  birds  affected  with  cocci¬ 
diosis  are  exposed  to  auto-infection  and  auto¬ 
intoxication  from  their  own  intestinal  tracts,  and 
to  infection  and  intoxication  from  without;  hence 
you  can  readily  understand  how  different  birds 
from  the  same  locality  might  give  various  posi¬ 
tive  bacteriologic  findings,  or  even  where  intoxi¬ 
cations  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  nega¬ 
tive  bacteriologic  results.  However,  it.  appears 
to  be  a  logical  necessity  to  incriminate  the  sew¬ 
age  deposits  on  the  feeding  grounds,,  so  that  the 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  any 
method  of  disinfection  could  be  tried. 

If  you  have  any  club  grounds  that  would  make 
possible  an  attempt  to  disinfect  a  limited  area, 
it  might  be  well  to  make  the  test.  Almost  all 
of  our  best  disinfectants  are  so  greatly  reduced 
by  contact  with  organic  material  that  they  would 
be  absolutely  out  of  the  question  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  obtain  on  the  grounds  involved.  Lime 
appears  to  offer  the  most  hope  of  success.  Fresh 
unslaked  lime,  even  though  it  appeared  likely 
that  it  would  slake  rapidly  after  being  spread 
over  the  grounds,  would  in  all  probability  prove 
a  severe  irritant  to  a  large  number  of  birds. 
Air  slaked  lime  is  so  frequently  hard  and  lumpy 
that  it  would  be  practically  useless.  Lime  that 
has  been  forced  to  slake  quickly  to  a  powder 
and  then  spread  quickly  over  the  grounds  in 
question  would  probably  give  some  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  I  believe  you  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  make  the  trial.” 


Fur  Seals  in  New  York  City. 

The  first  fur  seals  ever  exhibited  alive  in  New 
York  city  are  now  on  view  at  the  Aquarium. 
1  hey  are  a  pair  of  this  year's  pups,  male  and 
female,  and  seem  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

In  February  last  we  printed  an  account  of  the 
rearing  of  two  seal  pups  by  the  boatswain  of  a 
revenue  cutter,  and  told  of  their  being  brought 
east  and  left  with  the  Fisheries  Bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  where  they  still  are.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  not  been  supposed  that  the  young  sea’s  could 
be  fed,  and  each  year  many  thousands  of  pups, 
whose  mothers  had  been  killed  by  the  pelagic 
sealers,  starved  to  death  on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 
The  boatswain's  discovery  seems  to  promise  the 
possil  ility  that  the  loss  caused  by  pelagic  seal- 
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ing  may  be  almost  cut  in  two,  and  that  while  the 
mothers  and  their  unborn  young  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  so  long  as  this  sealing  is  permitted,  the 
pups  which  the  mothers  are  suckling  may,,  some 
or  all  of  them,  be  kept  alive. 

Not  long  ago  six  or  seven  young  fur  seal  pups 
were  sent  from  Alaska  to  Seattle  and  from  there 
to  Washington,  and  a  pair  of  these  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  and 
may  now  be  seen  by  all  New  Yorkers.  They  are 
about  twenty-eight  inches  in  length  and  each 
weighs  a  little  more  than  twenty  pounds.  They 
appear  to  be  strong  and  exceedingly  active,  and 
feed  eagerly  on  cut  up  herring  and  other  small 
fish  that  are  offered  to  them,  though  they  pay  no 
attention  to  living  fish  introduced  into  their  tank. 
I  hey  do  not  seem  to  know  what  these  live  fish 
are.  For  a  few  days  after  their  arrival  in  New 
York  the  male  did  not  eat  very  well,  but  he 
seems  now  to  have  recovered. 

The  extraordinary  habits  of  the  fur  seal  are 


pretty  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  It 
spends  the  breeding  season  on  the  rocks  and 
islands  of  the  Bering  Sea  on  the  coast  of  Kam¬ 
chatka,  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  the  herds 
set  off  on  an  extraordinary  migration  covering 
thousands  of  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months  find  themselves  again  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  their  breeding  grounds. 

Residents  of  New  York  will  do  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
extraordinary  little  animals. 


As  Bad  as  in  Colorado. 

A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun,  dated  New¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  says : 

‘‘Beavers  are  responsible  for  a  suit  over  rent 
brought  by  the  heirs  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  for 
$500  against  John  and  Sophia  Hooey,  who  have 
occupied  a  farm  in  Byram  township  belonging 
to  the  estate.  Hooey  has  failed  to  pay,  assert¬ 
ing  that  beavers  built  a  dam  and  flooded  the 
property  so  that  he  could  not  till  the  soil. 
Llooey  says  that  it  was  up  to  the  landlord  and 
not  to  him  to  get  the  beavers  off  the  stream.” 

In  the  Times  a  special  from  Utica,  N.  Y., 
dated  Dec.  7,  says : 

“A  farmer  living  on  Forbes  Creek  noticed 
that  the  water  was  rising,  and  backing  up  on 
some  flat  land  on  his  farm.  He  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  and  discovered  that  a  colony  of  beaver 
had  built  a  dam  across  the  creek,  forming  a 
large  pond. 

“The  beavers  had  felled  many  trees,  some  of 
them  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  trimmed  the 
branches  so  that  they  could  float  the  logs  to 
place.  The  dam  was  built  with  great  skill  and 
was  very  strong.  In  the  center  of  the  pond  a 
house  about  ten  feet  square  was  erected. 

“It  is  supposed  the  beavers  made  their  way 
from  some  Adirondack  stream,  as  they  have  been 
increasing  in  numbers  in  that  section  for  several 
years.  It  is  forbidden  to  trap,  take  or  snare 
them,  and  it  is  ordered  that  'no  person  shall 
molest  or  disturb  any  wild  beaver  or  the  dams, 
houses,  homes  or  abiding  places,  of  the  same.' 
The  beavers  have  evidently  taken  full  advantage 
of  this  provision,  and  have  appeared  in  a  well- 
settled  section  of  country,  built  their  dam.  and 
set  up  housekeeping.” 

These  complaints  read  as  if  they  might  have 
come  from  Colorado  or  Montana,  where,  ever 
since  there  have  been  laws  protecting  the  beaver, 
the  farmers  have  been  much  given  to  grumbling 
over  the  damage  done  to  their  fields,  their  crops 
and  their  irrigation  ditches  by  these  industrious 
animals.  It  is  a  new  complaint  for  us  to  hear 
from  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 


Deformed  Antlers. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  late  Manly  Hardy 
was  to  send  us,  for  the  benefit  of  Forest  and 
Stream  readers,  the  photographs  of  the  two  ex¬ 
traordinary  deer  heads  that  are  reproduced  this 
week.  One  of  them  is  the  head  of  a  California 
mule  deer,  sent  Mr.  Hardy  by  Frank  Stephens, 
of  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  the  other  that  of  a 
Virginia  deer  from  Nova  Scotia.  Judging  from 
the  photographs  both  these  deer  have  received 
injuries  which  prevented  their  horns  from  ever 
growing  to  full  size  and  hardening.  The  cause 
for  this  is  given  by  Caton  in  his  “Antelope  and 
Deer  of  America,”  and  in  past  years  more  or  less 
about  it  has  been  printed  in  Forest  and  Stream. 


How  I  Got  Mine. 

“Yes,  that’s  his  head.  Isn't  it  fine?  Looks 
great  over  that  leather  davenport,  with  his 
mahogany  shield  and  his  stunning  horns. 
Hasn't  he  got  a  fine  bell?  Sometimes  when  the 
light  from  the  hickory  coals  flashes  into  his 
eye  he  seems  to  glare  like  he  did  when  I  last 
saw  him  alive,  half  down,  snorting  and  bristling 
in  the  mire  of  a  Canadian  bog.  Had  the  best 
time  getting  him,  too.  It  was  better  than  all 
the  other  times — even  the  last  deer  hunt,  when 
I  got  my  buck  in  an  Adirondack  swamp  just 
before  dark — the  last  stage  of  the  trip  to 
Thomas’  camp  on  Ripogenus  by  canoe,  when 
the  moon  rose  over  Katahdin  as  we  glided 
silently  along,  changing  gloom  to  light;  the  first 
moose  on  a  New  Brunswick  caribou  bog  in  the 
early  morning  as  the  mist  lifted  and  the  sight 
of  him  slowly  moving  about,  until  his  majesty — 
and  the  cold — had  me  shaking  like  a  dried  oak 
leaf  in  a  snowstorm. 

“Last  year  I  needed  a  long  rest.  I  wanted 
to  go  to  a  new  country  and  get  away  off  by 
myself.  After  much  correspondence  I  decided 
on  Kippewa,  Quebec,  and  made  arrangements 
accordingly.  In  October  I  left  New  York  for 
Montreal,  and  boarded  the  Western  sleeper  for 
Mattawa.  We  were  delayed  because  of  trouble 
to  the  West  from  forest  fires,  and  got  to 
Mattawa  after  the  scheduled  starting  time  of 
the  Kippewa  train.  However,  the  train  was 
not  ready  to  leave  until  hours  later.  But  in 
spite  of  assurances  that  I  had  plenty  of  time,  I 
rushed  to  a  hotel  for  some  sandwiches,  then 
hurried  to  the  station  and  looked  for  the  train 
any  minute.  It  surely  was  slow  in  coming.  It 
was  drizzling  and  cold  and  I  walked  up  and 
down  in  a  bad  humor  indeed,  until  a  young  fel¬ 
low  in  the  jail  nearby  began  to  sing  and  bluster 
out  his  woes  from  a  window,  and  then  I  took 
notice  of  him  and  began  to  feel  that  I  was  not 
so  very  badly  off  after  all,  as  I  did  'not  have  to 
stay  there  all  my  life. 

“When  the  train  arrived  I  was  glad  to  find  a 
very  comfortable,  warm  coach.  Other  hunters 
got  aboard,  and  proved  excellent  company,  and 
we  had  a  good  trip  to  Kippewa.  Some  of  us 
got  together  and  swapped  yarns.  Among  the 
number  was  a  young  farmer  from  Illinois,  who 
wanted  to  go  into  the  woods  with  me,  and  as 
he  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  decent  chap,  I  con¬ 
sented,  on  condition  that  he  get  his  own  guide 
and  share  with  me  the  cost  of  the  grub.  But 
when  he  said  he  could  travel  the  woods  as  good 
as  any  guide  and  thought  he  did  not  need  one,  I 
told  him  plainly  I  would  go  it  alone.  He  said 
there  ought  not  to  be  any  trouble  in  getting  a 
moose,  as  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  hang  around 
some  pond  where  there  were  lilypads,  and  when 
the  moose  came  to  feed,  shoot.  This  being 
early  in  October,  I  had  my  doubts  about  this 
plan,  but  whether  he  practiced  what  he  preached 
or  not,  he  got  a  moose,  because  the  last  I 
heard  of  him  was  some  weeks  later,  when  a 
lumberman  told  me  he  had  run  across  this  fel¬ 
low  in  the  woods,  squatting  over  a  fire  with  a 


home-made  broiler  in  his  hand,  broiling  moose 
meat  so  it  would  keep. 

“Arriving  at  Kippewa,  I  began  to  perk  up 
after  supper,  slept  soundly,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  thought  I  was  fit  to  start  into  the  woods. 
I  purchased  my  provisions  and  met  my  guide, 
a  halfbreed  known  as  Louis  Grand  Louis,  and 
he  proved  to  be  very  capable  and  willing.  He 
was  a  thick-set  chap,  strong  as  an  ox. 

“We  packed  up  and  boarded  the  lake  steamer 
in  plenty  of  time — always  ‘plenty  of  time’  in  that 


CALIFORNIA  MULE  DEER 
THAT  NEVER  SHED  ITS  HORNS. 

From  Frank  Stephens,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
Loaned  by  the  late  Manly  Hardy. 

country.  We  put  our  birchbark  on  deck  with 
the  canoes  of  other  hunters,  likewise  bound  in, 
and  settled  down  for  the  trip.  From  the  start 
until  late  afternoon  the  wind  blew  hard  and 
kicked  up  a  big  sea.  It  was  cold,  but  I  hunted 
up  a  cubbyhole  alongside  the  boiler  and  kept  warm. 

“The  lake  was  pretty  enough,  with  evergreens 
along  its  irregular  shores,  but  I  had  not  waked 
up  to  a  state  where  I  could  see  much  beauty 
in  it  then.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  saw  a  bull 
and  a  cow  moose  swimming  in  the  lake.  They 
saw  us  coming,  and  turning  to  the  shore  from 
which  they  started,  disappeared  in  the  woods. 
Lanterns  were  lit  and  it  was  pitch  black  when 
we  reached  the  narrows  nearly  up  to  Red  Pine 
Chute  and  ended  the  boat  journey. 

“Louis  and  I  got  our  canoe  into  the  water, 


loaded  her  and  started.  That  was  a  wearing 
two  miles  in  a  choppy  sea,  dark  and  cold,  but 
I  stuck — I  had  to.  The  Indian  found  a  camp 
about  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  shore 
among  the  trees.  We  lit  a  lantern  and  hung  it 
on  a  tree.  Louis  had  a  fire  going  in  a  jiffy,  we 
got  the  tent  up,  had  some  tea  and  a  co'd  bite 
and  I  rolled  into  my  sleeping  bag  instanter. 

“I  slept  fine  and  got  up  early,  a  new  man.  I 
felt  so  good  I  consented  to  hike  three  miles  to 
a  little  lake  over  a  ridge,  and  while  Louis 
packed  some  grub  and  a  teapot  in  a  couple  of 
blankets  and  my  sleeping  bag  and  put  on  a 
tump  line,  I  took  my  .22  and  scouted  for  birds. 
I  got  two — enough  for  a  meal  before  we  started. 

“I  packed  the  blanket  bundle  and  Louis  car¬ 
ried  the  canoe  and  paddles.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  a  pretty  lake.  A  loon 
voiced  his  displeasure  at  our  intrusion.  We 
paddled  to  a  high  point  and  pitched  a  blanket 
A  fashion  for  a  tent,  got  some  boughs  together 
and  sat  down  to  wait  until  evening.  Louis  had 
found  time  to  make  a  calling  horn  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  first  camp,  and  was  ready. 

"We  started  out  over  the  still  water  as  the 
sun  was  setting.  The  lake  was  part  in  shadow. 
Occasionally  Louis  called.  It  began  to  grow 
colder,  and  as  we  got  no  answer,  we  returned  to 
camp.  It  was  a  fine  initiation  for  the  trip. 

“The  next  day  we  called  again  and  looked 
over  the  ground,  but  found  no  promising  signs, 
and  finally  started  back  to  our  first  camp, 
arriving  about  dark.  As’ Louis  had  come  there 
only  that  we  might  be  handy  to  the  lake,  and 
as  I  wanted  better  drinking  water  and  higher 
ground,  we  decided  to  go  to  Balsfrone  Lake. 
A  swift  paddle  brought  11s  to  Red  Pine  Chute, 
where  we  got  a  jug  of  milk  and  some  fresh 
bread,  carried  over  the  falls  and  put  in  just 
above  on  Red  Pine  River.  Then  began  a  beau¬ 
tiful  trip.  This  river  is  narrow  and  wide  by 
turns,  clear  and  generally  not  rapid,  surrounded 
by.  evergreens,  with  vistas  of  hills  and  bays  and 
sky.  No  house,  no  camp,  no  smoke — an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  moose  and  wolves  and  nature  undefiled. 

“At  noon  we  built  a  fire  on  a  rocky  eminence 
overlooking  a  barren,  which  we  found  on  in¬ 
vestigation  to  be  literally  cut  up  with  old  moose 
signs.  We  had  a  feast  of  bread  and  milk,  then 
started  again,  paddling  strong,  until  we  came 
to  a  swamp.  Wide  waters,  grasses,  low  brush, 
evergreens,  white  birches,  fantastic  shore  out¬ 
lines,  mist,  a  hint  of  gloom  yet  the  beauty  of 
fairyland.  Some  fire  keeper  had  a  tent  there 
and  had  put  out  muskrat  traps  fastened  to 
stakes  and  bushes.  Some  rats  had  been  caught. 

“Passing  into  a  narrow  channel,  we  came  to 
a  brook  and  began  a  fierce  trip  among  the  mud 
fiats  of  a  great  swamp.  Its  edges  were  covered 
with  evergreens,  its  length  and  breadth  were 
a  mixture  of  streams,  muskrat  houses,  cran¬ 
berry  bushes,  grasses,  sand  and  mud.  Our 
course  was  along  a  narrow,  shallow  stream. 
Soon  we  were  in  such  shallow  water  that  we 
had  to  wade  and  haul  the  canoe.  But  at  last,  in 
a  muddy  hollow  just  by  the  hills  we  were  bound 
for,  we  unloaded  and  began  our  carry  around 
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a  falls.  Our  path  skirted  the  swamp  and  then 
turned  up  the  hill.  We  felt  our  way  in  the 
dark  down  the  other  side  to  the  outlet  of  Bals- 
frone.  After  much  maneuvering,  Louis  got 
through  to  the  lake,  one  hundred  yards  from 
our  campsite. 

“This  site  was  at  the  top  of  a  high  knoll. 
Louis  put  up  the  tent  and  boiled  the  tea.  I  had 
a  tent  stove  along  and  Louis  set  it  up. 

“Balsfrone  Lake  is  high  and  big.  It  is  ever 
changing.  Our  knoll  supported  many  huge 
red  pines.  One  day  we  climbed  the  highest 
mountain;  another  visited  a  deserted  lumbering 
village ;  another  made  a  try  for  ducks  which 
we  found  in  great  quantities ;  another  watched 
the  deer  crossings;  and  evenings  and  early 
mornings  explored  bays  and  bogs,  calling  for 
moose.  I  became  stronger  and  stronger.  We 
feasted  on  partridge  and  corn  beef  hash,  and 
later  on  a  deer  I  shot. 

“One  cold  afternoon  we  paddled  to  a  little 
island,  over  which  we  thought  some  deer  might 
try  to  cross  the  lake,  and  took  up  our  stand 
among  the  evergreens.  The  sun  was  warm  and 
we  lay  on  some  bushes  bent  over  until  the  sun 
got  low,  then  paddled  slowly  toward  a  cove 
about  a  mile  away,  Louis  calling.  Ducks  flew 
by,  sometimes  dropping  to  water  with  a  great 
splash,  sometimes  flashing  away.  Then  Louis 
let  out  a  ripper,  and  sure  enough,  a  black  patch 
showed  for  a  minute  beside  a  thicket  on  a  sandy 
shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  There  was  the 
moose  we  were  after,  but  he  was  not  ours  yet. 
Slowly  he  faded  away,  while  we  paddled  like 
fiends  after  Louis  had  called  again. 

“The  bull  was  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  point.  We  could  hear  him  smashing  about, 
and  then  all  was  still.  The  wind  was  blowing 
from  left  to  right  and  we  knew  the  bull  would 
go  down  wind  to  get  our  scent,  which  would 
take  him  back  into  the  woods  and  around  a 
bay  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  point.  Louis 
called  again,  and  then  we  paddled  rapidly  but 
silently  into  the  bay  to  get  there  first.  Sud¬ 
denly  we  struck  on  a  rock  and  nearly  fell  out 
of  the  canoe.  Back  paddle  and  then  forward, 
but  we  were  almost  too  late.  There  in  the 
shadow  two  hundred  yards  away,  over  the  water 
and  the  beach,  at  the  point  of  the  bay,  was  our 
moose.  He  stuck  his  head  out  for  an  instant 
as  he  stood  by  a  large  red  pine.  I  caught  a 
good  glimpse  of  his  horns  before  he  withdrew 
his  head.  I  saw  a  patch  of  black  between  the 
pine  and  a  dead  sapling  leaning  against  the 
pine.  The  space  was  only  about  four  feet  wide 
and  partly  covered  with  bushes,  but  I  had  my 
chance  and  I  took  it. 

“Louis  was  very  angry  at  first,  as  he  wanted 
the  moose  to  come  out  on  the  beach,  but  as  I 
raised  my  rifle  he  steadied  the  canoe.  I  took 
careful  aim  and  my  ivory  front  sight  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  Crack!  Out  came  my  moose 
as  though  pursued  by  forty  devils.  In  an 
instant  he  reached  the  center  of  the  beach  and 
stood  facing  us.  I  missed  the  second  time,  as 
the  canoe  moved  slightly.  He  turned,  facing 
down  wind.  I  missed  again.  He  turned  at  the 
shot  and  faced  us,  and  this  time  I  planted  a  .33 
squarely  in  his  chest,  and  as  he  turned,  labor¬ 
ing  and  blundering,  into  the  woods,  I  fired  again, 
cutting  some  hair  off  his  rump. 

“Louis  paddled  to  shore.  The  trail  was  clear 
for  a  space,  great  tracks  and  much  blood,  but 
it  was  dusky  in  the  woods.  About  200  yards 


in  there  was  no  blood  that  we  could  see,  but 
Louis  saw  a  track  under  a  root  and  went  on. 
while  I  stopped  by  the  last  pool  of  blood  and 
hunted  for  more.  In  half  a  minute  I  heard 
Louis  call,  ‘Hurry  up,’  and  as  I  ran  toward  him 
he  called  again,  ‘Come  quick.’  And  I  did,  burst¬ 
ing  out  into  a  bog  where  there  was  a  little  lake, 
and  between,  me  and  the  lake  was  the  moose, 
with  Louis  a  few  feet  away,  apparently  stuck  in 
the  mud.  The  moose  had  lain  down,  but  had 
risen  on  his  fore  feet  and  was  trying  to  stand 
up.  His  hair  bristled  along  his  massive  neck 
and  he  was  snorting.  I  landed  another  bullet  in 
the  neck  to  make  sure,  and  the  bull  dropped. 

“I  shook  hands  with  Louis.  In  the  west 
through  the  trees  a  red  patch  of  sky  showed 
clear,  then  faded.  A  star  twinkled  and  reflected 
in  the  lake.  A  fish  splashed.  A  duck  flew 
somewhere  near.  A  breeze  sighed  through  the 
trees.  And  I  felt  both  glad  and  sorry,  mostly 
glad. 

“We  had  a  little  work  to  do,  which  we  did 
quickly,  and  then  we  left  him  for  the  night. 
After  a  few  more  days  we  brought  him  out,  and 
there  he  is,  no  longer  savage  or  dangerous,  but 
powerful  in  the  lessons  he  taught  and  in  the 
benefit  that  came  to  me  during  my  search  for 
him.”  O.  A.  C.,  Jr. 


Mallards  and  Teal. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  An  old  St.  Louis  duck  hunting  com¬ 
rade  of  mine  writes  to  know  if  I  have  noticed 
how  the  wild  duck  family  is  dwindling  down  to 
mallards  and  teal,  and  my  answer  is  that  I  have. 
Many  times  recently  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  local  sportsmen  to  this  fact,  and  now  I  put 
the  same  question  to  your  readers.  It  would  be 
interesting,  indeed,  to  hear  from  as  many  of  the 
old  wildfowlers  as  possible — interesting  to  learn 
if  they  agree  with  me  and  my  friend  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  wild  duck  family  is  rapidly  dwind¬ 
ling  to  the  two  species  above  mentioned. 

Out  here  in  Nebraska  it  has  become  so  that 
the  fall  flight  of  birds  from  the  North  is  fully 
nine-tenths  mallards  and  greenwing  teal.  Of 
course  the  local  crop  of  bluewing  teal  is  always 
large  here,  and  has  been  so  for  years,  but  I  do 
not  include  the  bluewings  with  the  autumn  issue 
from  the  North. 

Of  course  in  the  fall  a  good  many  widgeons, 
bluebills  and  spoonbills  come  in  here  and  many 
ruddies,  but  the  number  is  woefully  attenuated 
when  compared  with  the  countless  hordes  that 
used  to  visit  us,  and  the  bulk  of  the  bags  made 
now  is  composed  of  mallards  and  greenwing 
teal.  While  comparatively  few  canvasbacks  and 
redheads  come  down  this  route  in  the  fall,  they 
are  here  in  fairly  good  numbers  through  the 
boisterous  spring  time.  Those  that  come  in  the 
fall  arrive  late,  linger  but  a  day  or  two,  and 
there  are  many  more  redheads  than  canvasbacks. 

My  St.  Louis  friend  sees  an  ominous  sign  in 
the  dwindling  of  the  duck  family  to  mallards 
and  teal,  and  a  stronger  one  in  the  fact  that 
these  birds  are  now  being  killed  by  thousands, 
simply  because  they  are  the  only  species  there 
is  to  be  killed.  Consequently  he  urges  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  before  it  is  too  late  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  mallards  and  teal  exclusively. 
He  tells  us  how,  before  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
—which  is  going  back  a  long  way — the  sloughs 
and  ponds  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were 


literally  overrun  by  millions  of  these  grand  birds 
all  through  the  winter  months,  but  now  they 
have  very  few. 

At  Big  Lake,  Arkansas,  in  the  winter  of  1894, 
a  single  pot  and  market  hunter  killed  and  sold 
9,000  mallards  and  from  that  point  alone  120,- 
000  were  shipped  to  the  St.  Louis  market,  and 
from  other  points  in  the  State  numbers  that  defy 
computation.  He  wonders  at  their  survival  and 
apprehends  now,  when  they  seem  to  be  about 
the  only  species  left  in  anything  like  their  old 
plentifulness,  that  with  the  incalculable  increase 
of  the  men  who  shoot,  and  with  our  improved 
guns,  they  must,  in  not  so  many  more  years, 
become  absolutely  extinct.  Time  was  when  the 
skies  in  Eastern  Missouri  were  darkened  for 
hours  each  day  in  the  spring  and  autumn  by 
enormous  flocks  of  wild  pigeons,  with  billions 
in  every  flight,  but  they  disappeared  as  by  magic 
some  years  ago,  and  there  is  none  so  wise  as 
to  tell  us  where  they  went. 

The  passing  of  the  wild  pigeon,  he  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  regarded  by  the  farmers  as  a 
calamity,  but  as  a  good  riddance,  because  when 
they  appeared  in  the  fall  in  such  startling  num¬ 
bers  they  robbed  the  hogs  of  the  acorns,  beech¬ 
nuts  and  other  mast.  On  the  other  hand  the 
mallard  does  not  rob  anybody,  for  he  feeds  on 
the  cresses  and  other  aquatic  plants  and  grasses 
which  grow  in  the  sloughs,  bayous  and  lagoons. 
While  this  is  largely  true  here  in  Nebraska,  the 
mallard  is  a  great  corn  eater,  but  he  only  re¬ 
sorts  to  the  fields  in  the  late  fall,  after  the  corn 
has  been  husked  and  hauled  to  the  granaries, 
and  when  he  is  driven  there  by  the  ice  locking 
the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  of  course  does  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  way  of  impoverishing  the  farmer. 

Sandy  Griswold. 


Why  the  Farmer  Objects. 

In  trying  to  show  that  landowners  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  sportsmen,  a  prominent  Massachusetts 
man  says  in  the  Boston  Globe : 

“I  am  not  a  property  owner,  but  I  have  talked 
with  farmers  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  and 
have  hunted  over  this  part  of  the  State,  and  have 
never  got  in  wrong  with  anyone  yet.  If  in  going 
over  a  farmer’s  land  I  found  it  was  posted,  I 
immediately  looked  him  up  and  told  him  I  did 
not  know  it  was  posted,  and  if  any  damage  was 
done  I  was  willing  to  pay,  but  never  have  I 
found  one  who  would  accept  a  cent,  all  saying 
it  was  all  right  and  to  go  ahead  and  hunt  all  I 
wanted  to.  And  I  have  had  orders  written  to 
pass  me  if  held  up  by  game  wardens. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  so-called  sportsmen  who 
let  down  the  bars  into  a  field  of  grain  and  tear 
down  walls  to  get  a  rabbit,  and  tramp  all  over 
everything,  helping  themselves  to  apples,  chest¬ 
nuts,  walnuts,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  other 
things  in  the  fields. 

“Many  of  the  farmers  have  tried  to  convince 
these  would-be  sportsmen  that  a  wrong  was 
committed,  only  to  be  insulted,  and  I  know  of  a 
case  where  the  farmer  was  invited  to  come  out 
in  the  road  and  be  thrashed  for  his  pains.  Now, 
we  all  know  that  no  true  sportsman  does  any, 
of  these  things,  but  the  rough  and  rabble  do,  and 
can  you  blame  the  farmer  for  posting  his  lands 
under  these  circumstances? 

“Why  does  not  the  State  when  issuing  hun¬ 
ters’  licenses  appoint  each  holder  of  one  an 
officer  to  help  game  wardens  stop  these  abuses?” 
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Deer  Hounding  Again,  or  Not? 

Minerva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  following  editorial  from  the  Post 
and  Gazette  partly  explains  itself,  but  leaves  the 
main  issue  entirely  in  the  dark: 

Assemblyman  Shea  comes  out  in  favor  of  hounding 
deer,  giving  as  his  reason  the  sacrifice  of  human  life 
under  the  anti-hounding  law.  The  sacrifice  of  human 
life  under  the  anti-hounding  law  has  been  going  on 
during  the  past  three  years  that  Assemblyman  Shea  has 
been  in  office.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  shot 
for  a  deer  under  the  old  hounding  law.  Moreover, 
dozens  of  deer  are  wounded,  die  and  go  to  waste  yearly 
in  Essex  county  because  the  law  does  not  permit  putting 
a  hound  on  the  trail  of  the  wounded  deer  and  following 
up  to  the  finish.  Again,  it  would  be  far  better  to  have 
the  hounding  of  deer  according  to  law  than  it  is  to 
have  it  against  the  law,  as  has  been  the  case  in  so 
many  sections  of  Essex  county  the  past  three  years. 

Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  Essex  county  hunters 
favor  the  legal  hounding  of  deer.  Let’s  meet  the  hunt¬ 
ers  on  the  level  and  give  them  a  square  deal.  Give 
ten  days  hounding  under  law,  and  the  hunters  say  they 
will  be  satisfied.  They  say  they  will,  if  given  ten  days 
hounding,  tie  up  the  dogs  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and 
that,  in  effect,  each  and  every  hunter  will  then  be  a 
game  protector.  Let’s  try  the  hunters  on  their  honor. 
If  the  rest  of  the  State  doesn’t  want  hounding,  exempt 
Essex  county,  as  was  done  in  case  of  the  Radford  bear 
protection  law  seven  years  ago  the  coming  winter.  It 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  member  of  Assembly 
in  Essex  county  who  crystallized  the  sentiment  which 
was  presented  to  the  senator  and  assemblyman  represent¬ 
ing  Essex  county  at  that  time.  The  fact  that  the 
Democratic  candidate  recognized  sentiment  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  in  overwhelming  petition  form  at  that  time  is 
evidence  of  what  might  be  expected  of  him  should  he 
be  elected  assemblyman.  The  game  laws  should  be 
made  to  harmonize  more  directly  with  the  “well-known 
and  oft-repeated  wishes  of  the  rank  and  file  resident  in 
Essex  county.”  Amend  the  present  forest,  fish  and 
game  law  and  the  hunters  will  do  their  part  toward  pro¬ 
tecting  game,  etc.  One-fourth  the  expense  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Adirondack  counties  may  be  saved  by  taking 
the  right  course.  Safety,  economy  and  common  sense 
dictate  a  change.  Let’s  have  it. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  accidents  in  the 
woods  was  charged  up  to  the  anti-hounding  law. 
But  a  man  who  will  shoot  at  a  moving  object 
without  knowing  what  it  is  ought  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  woods  with  a  gun,  for  he  who  takes 
time  to  see  what  he  aims  at  will  never  shoot  a 
person  by  mistake.  Moreover,  if  careless  men 
knew  they  could  be  tried  for  manslaughter,  they 
would  be  careful  what  they  shot  at.  The  men 
who  would  be  all  the  year  round  poachers  and 
market  hunters,  seeing  the  great  increase  of  deer, 
and  not  caring  what  may  happen  to  the  deer  sup¬ 
ply  if  only  they  can  have  their  wishes,  have 
never  ceased  to  agitate  for  a  return  to  the  old 
exterminative  ways  of  hunting,  and  if  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  deer  will  again  become  scarce.  Does  any 
man  in  his  senses  believe  such  men  would  be 
content  with  ten  days’  hounding?  Not  even  the 
man  who  espoused  their  cause  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  votes  cast  by  them.  A  dog  thus  kept  in 
confinement  would  be  useless.  Talk  of  putting 
such  men  on  their  honor !  They  have  shown 
their  whole  lives  long  that  they  have  none  to 
be  put  upon.  They  know  better,  but  raise  this 
cry  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  own  share  of 
the  deer  and  everyone  else’s,  too.  Some  of  these 
men  get  as  high  as  twenty-five  deer  in  a  year — 
not  necessarily  in  a  season- — and  brag  of  it,  some¬ 
times  in  hearing  of  game  protectors.  Nothing  is 
done  to  them.  Some  of  them  are  not  even  kept 
under  surveillance. 

For  these  people  “a  change”  is  asked.  If  many 
of  them  had  their  legal  deserts  they  would  be 


in  prison  now  instead  of  posing  as  virtuous 
citizens. 

The  exposure  of  Commissioner  Whipple  gave 
these  men  new  heart,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  he  would  soon  be  out  of  office,  hounds  were 
brought  into  these  parts  in  autos,  and  it  appears 
that  they  were  pretty  freely  used.  A  few  guides 
who  favor  hounding  helped  them,  and  all  was 
merry  while  the  great  mass  of  us  viewed  the 
signs  of  the  times  with  anything  but  compla¬ 
cency.  A  few  hounds  were  shot  by  those  whose 
rights  were  being  invaded,  and  whose  hunting 
was  being  spoiled,  for  hounding  and  other 
methods  of  deer  hunting  do  not  go  well  to¬ 
gether,  but  most  of  them  went  back  safely  as 
they  came.  We  trusted  to  our  game  protectors 
who  could  not  cover  all  the  ground,  but  did  the 
best  they  could.  Now,  with  five  or  more  times 
as  many  hunters  as  before,  and  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  hounds,  our  deer  would  in  five  or  six 
years  be  far  nearer  extermination  than  they  were 
in  1897.  Then,  what  would  become  of  our 
boasted  Adirondack  Park?  It  is  up  to  the  sports¬ 
men  of  the  rest  of  the  State  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  these  men. 

The  plea  that  “since  some  hound  deer  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  law,  let  the  law  be  repealed  to  let  us 
all  do  it”  is  childish.  Suppose  we  repeal  all  our 
laws  that  prohibit  theft,  smuggling,  murder,  per¬ 
jury,  etc.,  and  let  us  all  do  things  to  the  injury 
of  our  neighbors  as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  not 
preserving  the  deer  from  extermination,  and  see 
how  that  would  go — every  man  doing  that  which 
is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Few  would  want  to 
do  that. 

Should  we,  then,  listen  seriously  to  and  act 
upon  the  vaporings  of  men  who  are  asking  us 
to  do  this  very  thing?  They  made  the  most  of 
a  lie  by  saying  that  there  were  no  deer  at  all, 
even  when  deer  were  so-  plenty  that  they  came 
freely  into  our  meadows  by  day  to  feed.  When 
this  failed  them  they  must  needs  try  something 
else. 

To  give  deer  a  chance  to  increase  in  other 
wooded  portions  of  the  State,  the  Adirondacks 
are  among  the  few  places  in  the  State  where  we 
are  allowed  to  hunt  deer  at  all.  Now,  these  men 
think  that  the  people’  in  other  portions  of  the 
State  are  perhaps  as  greedy  as  they  are.  I  hope 
not.  If  they  all  do  prove  so,  then  good-bye  to 
the  deer  of  the  Adirondacks. 

Rodney  West. 


Where  Farmers  are  Friendly. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  12. — Editor  F.orest 
and  Stream:  Duck  shooting  has  been  rather 
unsatisfactory  so  far  this  season,  except  with 
members  of  shooting  clubs  located  on  salt 
marshes.  There  has  been  practically  no  rain 
to  date,  and  without  green  food  and  fresh  water 
pools,  the  birds  have  been  keeping  on  the  salt 
water  sloughs  and  on  the  marshes.  A  heavy 
rain  would  be  welcomed  by  the  unattaphed 
sportsmen,  for  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
scattering  the  birds  and  of  giving  every  one  an 
equal  chance  for  some  sport.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  shooting  on  a  few  preserves  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  ducks  rather  wild,  and  even 
some  of  the  club  members  have  not  found  much 
sport  of  late  on  the  Suisun  marshes.  The  birds 
have  been  keeping  out  of  the  way  in  the  day 
time  and  visiting  the  feeding  grounds  only  at 
night  when  shooting  is  not  allowed. 


Cold  weather  has  at  last  set  in  and  this  is 
causing  many  sportsmen  to  take  up  shooting  who 
did  not  make  their  appearance  at  the  opening  of 
the  season,  when  the  weather  was  warm.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  ducks  were  killed  at  that  time  and 
allowed  to  spoil  on  account  of  a  lack  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  gunners  and  lack  of 
accommodations  at  the  club  houses.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  then  to  get  birds  from  the  fields 
to  the  city  before  they  spoiled,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  many  from  shouldering  their  guns  and 
killing  the  limit  every  chance  that  afforded. 

Club  members  in  the  Los  Banos  district  are 
reporting  that  poachers  are  very  busy  there,  and 
that  they  are  killing  heavier  bags  than  the  law 
allows.  These  men  use  a  horse  to  get  close  to 
the  birds,  and  with  a  big  bore  gun  sometimes 
slaughter  forty  or  fifty  ducks  at  one  shot,  be¬ 
sides  maiming  many  others.  Last  season  when 
the  arrest  of  a  poacher  was  made  at  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  a  gun  club,  the  club  house  was  set  on 
fire  and  a  damage  of  $19,000  done  to  this  and 
to  property  belonging  to  the  landowner. 

Geese  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Los  Banos 
and  Rio  Vista  districts  in  thousands,  and  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  good  day’s 
sport  in  these  sections.  The  geese  are  feeding 
on  the  stubble  and  the  farmers  are  glad  to  have 
the  hunters  come,  as  the  geese  destroy  much 
growing  grain  later  in  the  season.  Thirty  or 
forty  geese  in  a  day  is  not  an  uncommon  bag, 
there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  geese  that 
may  be  taken  lawfully. 

Local  sportsmen  have  recently  been  entertain¬ 
ing  F.  P.  Sherwood,  an  Eastern  sportsman,  who 
made  a  special  trip  to  the  coast  to  enjoy  a  short 
hunting  trip,  and  were  glad  to  note  that  he 
found  what  he  came  for.  Mr.  Sherwood  shot 
recently  on  the  grounds  of  the  Gridley  Gun  Club 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  and  his  party  bagged 
142  ducks  and  eighty-three  geese  in  a  couple 
of  days.  An  automobile  trip  was  then  made  to 
Los  Molines,  where  four  fine  bucks  were  se¬ 
cured  just  before  the  close  of  the  deer  season. 

Bluebills  and  canvasbacks  are  now  making 
their  appearance,  and  after  the  first  heavy  rain 
storm  they  are  expected  to  become  quite  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  marshes  and  sloughs. 

At  the  West  Side  preserve  near  Los  Banos, 
club  members  are  complaining  of  too  much 
water,  something  that  is  unusual  this  year.  The 
flood  gates  were  opened  recently  and  a  great 
pond  made,  with  the  result  that  ducks,  geese  and 
snipe  came  in  great  numbers,  but  the. expanse 
of  water  is  so  great  that  they  can  be  reached 
only  with  difficulty. 

M.  Amoral  was  recently  fined  $25  at  Gustine 
by  Judge  Meredith  for  hunting  without  a  license, 
but  refused  to  pay  this  and  appealed  the  matter 
to  the  attorney-general,  claiming  that  the  fine 
was  excessive.  The  matter  was  referred  back  to 
Judge  Meredith,  and  the  hunter  becoming  belli¬ 
gerent,  was  fined  $100. 

The  park  commissioners  of  San  Francisco 
have  been  presented  with  a  fine  big  American 
eagle  by  Captain  J.  P.  Hansen,  of  the  schooner 
Olympic.  The  big  bird  fell  exhausted  to  the 
deck  of  the  schooner  recently  while  twenty  miles 
off  the  Oregon  coast,  and  was  brought  to  this 
port.  The  bird  threatened  to  starve  on  the  way 
down,  but  it  was  finally  found  that  it  would  take 
food  from  Captain  Hansen  and  it  devoured  the 
major  portion  of  the  fresh  meat  on  hand  before 
San  Francisco  was  reached.  A.  P.  B. 
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New  York  Fish,  Game  and  Forest 
League. 

The  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fish,  Game  and  Forest  League  was 
held  in  the  Court  Flouse  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  8  and  9,  with  a  large  attendance  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  affiliated  sportsmen’s  clubs,  and  in¬ 
dividual  members. 

Two  changes  marked  the  results  attained :  the 
choice  of  new  officers  from  among  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  known  as  progressives,  and  the  de¬ 
cision  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  Sche¬ 
nectady  instead  of  Syracuse,  where  these  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
was  attempted  at  the  meeting  last  year,  but  as 
no  other  city  was  at  that  time  prepared  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Syracuse  for  the  honor,  the  latter  city 
was  chosen,  with  the  apparent  understanding  that 
a  change  would  be  made  at  the' next  convention. 
Another  invitation  for  1911  was  tendered  by 
Niagara  Falls,  but  Schenectady  was  finally 
chosen,  the  time  to  be  decided  on  later.  Sche¬ 
nectady  is  centrally  situated  for  the  majority 
of  the  clubs  affiliated  with  the  league,  and  is  the 
home  of  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  sports¬ 
men  of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  Austin 
in  his  address  said  that  he  came  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ideas  of 
the  sportsmen  in  regard  to  existing  laws  and 
proposed  changes  before  making  his  report  to 
the  Legislature.  Lie  did  not  think  radical  changes 
necessary,  but  believed  in  greater  uniformity  in 
the  game  and  fish  laws,  and  better  enforcement, 
which  of  course  called  for  larger  appropriations. 
Even  with  the  great  efficiency  of  the  present 
force  of  protectors,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  that  ninety  men  can  cover,  as  it  should 
be  covered,  the  great  territory  assigned  to  them. 
Governor-elect  Dix,  he  said,  had  impressed  him 
as  sincere  in  his  policy  of  economy  in  his  com¬ 
ing  administration,  and  whether  or  not  increased 
appropriations  for  his  department  can  be  se¬ 
cured  is  doubtful. 

The  commissioner  was  in  agreement  with  what 
Forest  and  Stream  has  so  often  said  concern¬ 
ing  the  Slate  game  and  fish  laws ;  namely,  that 
they  are  too  complicated  and  overburdened  with 
local  provisions  and  exceptions  which  are  neither 
desirable  nor  necessary.  He  deprecated  the 
tinkering  of  the  Legislature  with  these  laws,  and 
urged  the  desirability  of  sensible  and  efficient 
revision  only,  with  a  view  to  making  the  laws 
comprehensive  and  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible. 

The  present  form  of  his  commission,  Mr. 
Austin  said,  was  not  suited  to  the  State’s  needs, 
but  he  was  opposed  to  the  movement  in  favor 
of  dividing  it  into  three  commissions,  one  for 
forestry,  one  for  fish,  and  the  third  division  for 
game.  He  favored  instead  one  commissioner, 
with  a  deputy  in  charge  of  each  one  of  the  three 
divisions.  He  also  spoke  in  favor  of  private 
game  farms,  and  praised  the  sportsmen’s  clubs, 
which  he  declared  were  in  many  cases  doing  as 
good  work  as  the  protectors,  particularly  in  the 
creation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  great 
end  toward  which  all  sportsmen  were  working. 

Deputy  Commissioner  John  B.  Burnham  in  his 
address  spoke  against  the  proposed  amendment 
favoring  the  hounding  of  deer.  He  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  protective  body  of  which  he 
was  the  head  until  the  recent  change  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  commission,  and  explained  the 


difficulties  and  complications  arising  from  the 
frequent  amendments  to  the  game  laws. 

In  the  evening  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Socie¬ 
ties,  delivered  a  lecture  on  “The  Birds  of 
America”  which  was  i. lustrated  with  beautiful 
lantern  slides. 

The  veteran  Charles  LI.  Mowry  was  the  dele¬ 
gate  in  the  convention  of  the  Onondaga  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  which  was  organized 
in  Syracuse  during  the  week,  and  which  will 
elect  permanent  officers  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
during  the  present  week. 

Robert  B.  Lawrence,  of  New  York  city,  read 
a  paper  embodying  a  number  of  common  sense 
changes  in  the  game  and  fish  laws  which,  he 
urged,  should  be  made. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Booth,  of  Elmira,  addressed 
the  convention  on  “Reforesting”  in  which  he  de¬ 
tailed  many  of  the  results  attained  by  interesting 
school  children  and  landowners  in  the  reforest¬ 
ing  of  cut-over  lands,  whether  the  lots  be  large 
or  small. 

There  was  plenty  of  excitement  for  a  time 
when  the  nominations  for  the  new  board  of 
officers  of  the  League  were  under  consideration, 
but  this  eventually  subsided.  The  officers  elected 
follow : 

President,  Andrew  D.  Meloy,  New  York; 
Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  S.  ILonsinger,  Syracuse; 
Treasurer,  E.  LI.  Stowell,  Oswego;  Secretary, 
L.  C.  Andrews,  Elmira  (re-elected)  ;  Board  of 
Directors,  John  M.  Ross,  Auburn  ;  A.  C.  Corn¬ 
wall,  Alexandria  Bay;  George  A.  Sawyer,  Water- 
town  ;  F.  D.  Petrie,  Oneida ;  George  M.  Red¬ 
ding,  Whitesboro ;  A.  R.  Sawyer,  Binghamton ; 
Dr.  O.  T.  Sitterly,  Schenectady,  and  James 
Annin,  Jr.,  Caledonia. 


A  Morning’s  ShooL 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest  and' 
Stream:  Yesterday  morning  Sweet  and  I  took 
a  little  trip  for  ducks  down  the  river.  We  bor¬ 
rowed  a  duck  boat,  one  of  these  flat  affairs,  with 
a  grass  blind  in  the  bow  and  a  small  seat  in 
the  stern  on  which  a  man  sits  and  paddles — 
one  of  the  clumsiest  boats  I  ever  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  with.  We  got  up  at  5  o’clock  and  went 
down  to  the  river  to  the  boat.  The  boat  was 
above  the  dam  so  we  had  to  take  it  over,  which 
was  quite  a  job  in  the  dark. 

By  that  time  it  was  beginning  to  get  light  so 
I  took  the  position  in  the  bow'  behind  the  screen 
and  Sweet  paddled.  We  had  just  about  reached 
the  middle  of  the  river  when  I  heard  the  hum 
of  wings  and  saw  just  in  front  of  me  two  ducks 
coming  directly  over.  1  shot  at  the  leader,  threw 
in  another  shell  and  leaning  far  back,  shot  at 
the  other  as  he  passed  over.  The  first  one  hit 
water  a  few  feet  ahead  of  the  boat  and  the 
second  fell  just  a  few  feet  behind.  We  gathered 
them  in  and  proceeded.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
saw  three  ducks  coming  up  the  river  to  our 
right,  but  these  we  missed  clean,  having  a  right 
quartering  shot  which  from  a  boat  is  a  very 
hard  one. 

Next  we  saw  a  bunch  of  ducks  in  the  w'ater 
which  we  tried  to  approach,  but  before  we  got 
in  range  someone  shot  at  them  from  the  bank. 
They  were  out  of  range  for  him,  but  apparently 
he  did  not  wrant  11s  to  get  them.  Just  as  they  flew 
away  we  saw  a  duck  come  up  the  river  and  light 
below  us.  This  we  collected  with  little  difficulty 


as  it  was  so  tame  that  it  did  not  jump  until  we 
were  nearly  touching  it. 

Sweet  and  I  then  changed  places.  We  went 
on  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when  we  saw  three 
ducks  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  We  got  above 
them  and  floating  down  Sweet  shot  at  the  nearest 
which  he  dowmed.  We  collected  this  one  and 
had  gone  not  more  than  ten  feet  when  I  saw 
Sweet  making  violent  motions  with  his  gun.  I 
grabbed  the  single  barrel  gun  which  lay  near 
me  and  just  then  a  nice  little  duck  came  by,  fly¬ 
ing  so  close  and  so  low  that  Sweet  had  been 
unable  to  get  a  shot  at  it  .over  the  blind.  I 
dropped  it  just  opposite  and  we  gathered  it  in. 
Sweet  got  a  shot  at  a  flock  of  three  and  made 
a  very  pretty  double.  Then  I  got  another. 

After  that  for  a  long  while  we  saw  nothing 
until  I  spied  a  bunch  of  six  birds  in  the  water 
which  turned  out  to  be  geese,  but  before  we  got 
in  range  a  rabbit  hunter  tried  a  long  shot  at 
them  and  missed.  Presently  we  sawT  another 
duck  which  I  shot  as  it  flew  up.  From  then 
on  we  saw  but  three  other  ducks,  all  of  which 
were  shy  and  wild,  so  we  got  no  more.  Tod. 


Winter  Food  for  Game  Birds. 

The  practice  of  cultivating  a  piece  of  ground 
in  the  center  of  a  wood,  or  within  a  private 
park,  where  pheasants  are  turned  down,  is  one 
that  might  be  more  widely  adopted  with  good 
advantage.  If  the  work  be  properly  under¬ 
taken,  its  success  is  assured,  and  the  expense 
is  a  very  small  item  in  the  shooting  account. 
In  large  places,  says  the  Shooting  Times,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  several  of  these  patches  of 
cultivated  ground,  and  there  are  many  estates 
where  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  easily 
saved  each  season  by  the  greater  number  of 
birds  kept  at  home.  There  is  also  a  reduction 
in  the  food  bill,  for,  with  such  centers  of  at¬ 
traction  at  home,  the  birds  do  not  require  so 
much  feeding  to  prevent  them  from  straying, 
and  if  they  wander  but  little  the  extra  .cost  of 
“driving  -in”  two  or  three  times  a  day  is  saved. 
The  cultivation  of  these  patches  need  be  only 
of  the  roughest  description,  the  ground  being 
turned  up  by  a  plow  if  practicable,  or  by  spade 
labor.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  remove  the 
stumps  from  the  ground  in  the  wood,  and  often 
one  may  find  patches  of  an  acre  or  so  where,  if 
there  is  no  growth  of  underwood  to  interfere 
the  site  requires  very  little  preparation;  but  the 
spots  selected  must  be  sunny,  and  if  rabbits 
are  plentiful  the  seed-patches  must  be  wired  in. 
The  soil  may  be  turned  up  at  any  convenient 
time,  and  any  rough  corn  or  farm  seeds  thrown 
down.  A  harrow  is  then  run  over  it,  and  the 
seed  is  buried.  This  is  the  important  part,  for 
it  is  this  hidden  seed  that  will  keep  the  birds 
occupied.  It  does  not  much  matter  when  the 
seed  is  thrown  down,  since  the  object  of  sowing 
is  not  to  obtain  a  crop,  but  successive  sowings 
may  be  made  at  intervals  from  September  to 
April  in  seasonable  weather.  There  is  no  more 
effective  “draw”  for  pheasants  than  this. 


A  reader  whose  initials  are  C.  E.  B..  who  buys 
Forest  and  Stream,  and  who  recently  called  at 
this  office  to  inquire  about  North  Carolina  quail 
shooting,  is  notified  that  his  address  has  been 
lost,  and  that  if  he  will  send  it  we  will  forward 
him  some  desired  information. 


Dec.  i 7,  1910.] 
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Manly  Hardy. 

Manly  Hardy,,  the  eminent  field  naturalist  of 
Brewer,  Me.,  died  on  Friday,  Dec.  9,  at  his  home. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  Jonathan  T.  Hardy  and 
was  born  in  Hampden,  Me.,  Nov.  n,  1832,  but 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Brewer. 

As  a  lad  and  young  man  he  was  small  and 
rather  frail,  suffering  much  from  illness  and 
from  injuries  received  in  the  woods.  In  a  letter 
written  not  long  ago  to  Charles  Hallock  he  said : 
“Between  wounds  and  various  sicknesses  I  have 
had  few  days  really  free  from  pain,  but  have 
always  kept  in  the  open  air  when  I  could 
move,  and  enjoyed  life  better  than  many  well 
people.” 

In  early  life,  while  studying  for  the  ministry, 
intending  to  take  up  mission  work  in  Africa,  he 
injured  his  eyes  so  that  for  many  years  he  could 
not  read  at  all.  He  was  thus  obliged  to  give  up 
his  hoped  for  work,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age 
he  definitely  abandoned  these  plans,  and  soon 
after  married.  It  was  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
eyes  that  developed  his  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
failing  memory,  on  which  he  depended  as  an¬ 
other  might  rely  on  his  note  book. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  Colonel 
J.  L.  Chamberlin,  “the  hero  of  Little  Round 
Top,”  who  was  promoted  on  the  field  of  battle 
by  General  Grant  himself  and  appointed  to  re¬ 
ceive  Lee’s  formal  surrender  at  Appomattox, 
asked  Mr.  Hardy  to  take  command  of  a  com¬ 
pany  of  sharpshooters.  He  was  most  anxious 
to  accept,  but  he  was  an  only  child,  his  father 
was  dying  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  go. 
Later  when  drafted  he  was  rejected  for  physical 
disability. 

In  the  year  1861  he  served  for  a  time  with  the 
Maine  State  Scientific  Survey,  with  which  were 
connected  men  like  Dr.  Holmes,  Gooddale, 
Packard  and  Hitchcock. 

~  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Hardy 
had  been  an  earnest  business  man,  attending 
with  his  whole  mind  to  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  and  turning  to  hunting,  trapping  and  orni¬ 
thology  for  relaxation  and  pleasure.  He  was  a 
hunter  of  deer,  moose  and  bear,  and  was  also 
fond  of  hunting  seals  and  porpoises  from  a 
canoe,  a  sport  which  was  often  dangerous,  and 
always  full  of  excitement.  Fie  had  made  a  long 
study  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  authorities  of  the  country  on  that  biffd. 

The  son  of  a  fur  dealer,  he  was  until  the  last 
twenty  years  a  buyer  of  furs,  and  wonderfully 
skilled  in  this  occupation.  At  times  when  his 
eyes  were  useless  he  seemed  to  judge  furs  by 
his  sense  of  touch,  and  his  estimate  formed 
from  this  sense  seemed  quite  equal  to  that  of 
another  man  who  possessed  in  addition  the  full 
use  of  his  eyes.  It  was  his  practice  to  ship  his 
furs  direct  to  London,  to  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co., 
for  their  great  auctions,  which,  with  those  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and  the  sales  at  Leipsic, 
control  the  fur  prices  of  the  world. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Hardy  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Major  Bendire,  the  eminent  ornithologist 
and  author  of  the  two  volumes  of  “Life  His¬ 
tories  of  North  American  Birds.”  Major  Ben- 
dire  more  than  once  visited  Mr.  Idardy.  and 
they  became  close  friends.  The  author  consulted 
him  on  many  points  of  ornithology,  and  when 
his  volumes  were  published,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  written  into  them  most  of  what  his  friend 
had  told  him.  The  friendship  which  existed  be¬ 


tween  the  two  continued  till  Major  Bendire’s 
death  in  1896. 

Mr.  Hardy’s  stern  love  of  truth  sometimes  led 
him  to  correct  sharply  in  print  statements  which 
he  knew  were  incorrect,  and  it  was  in  such 
critical  writings  that  his  name  was  most  often 
seen.  Yet  it  was  not  his  nature  to  find  fault. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  a  genial,  humorous  and 
wholly  friendly  man,  who  would  much  rather 
praise  than  blame,  yet  who  possessed  the  simple 
feeling  that  no  one  was  entitled  to  especial  credit 
for  telling  the  simple  truth. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  long  devoted  to  ornithology 
and  gathered  together  a  remarkable  collection 
of  3,300  United  States  birds,  all  mounted,  and 
most  of  them  by  his  own  hands.  So  complete 
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is  this  collection  that  it  lacks  less  than  twenty 
of  those  species  which  had  a  full  number  in  the 
old  A.  O.  U.  Check  List.  Most  of  those  lacking 
are  gulls,  cormorants  and  other  sea  birds.  The 
collection  includes  every  kind  of  hawk  or  owl 
ever  taken  north  of  the  Mexican  line,  except  the 
so-called  dwarf  screech  owl — of  which  only  one 
is  known — every  kind  of  duck  and  goose,  eighty- 
five  different  kinds  of  sparrows  and  a  long  list 
of  other  most  interesting  birds. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  a  field  naturalist  of  the  high¬ 
est  type.  His  statements  commanded  the  implicit 
faith  of  scientific  men,  who  also  had  great  re¬ 
spect  for  his  opinions.  He  was  a  careful,  thor¬ 
ough  observer,  with  an  immense  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  woods  of  Maine.  This  experience  was 
held  in  his  extraordinary  memory,  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  journals  which  he  kept.  He  possessed 
an  unequalled  fund  of  woods  lore  for  his  own 
locality.  A  volume  of  his  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  would  constitute  a  very  complete 
natural  history  of  the  birds  and  mammals'  of 
Maine,  besides  containing  an  enormous  fund  of 
woods  experience,  extending  over  more  than  half 
a  century. 

No  large  group  of  men  will  regret  Mr.  Hardy’s 


loss  so  much  as  the  readers  of  Forest  and 
Stream,  some  of  whom  have  kept  in  touch  with 
him  by  his  writings  and  otherwise  for  nearly 
forty  years.  His  last  extended  contribution  was 
printed  in  the  spring  of  1910  and  was  entitled 
“A  Fall  Fur  Hunt  in  Maine.”  Only  a  few  days 
ago  we  received  from  him  a  letter  with  two 
pictures  of  odd  deer  heads,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  just  finished  a  long  promised 
article  on  the  otter. 

His  death  came  after  an  illness  of  only  thirty 
hours.  Fie  fully  expected  the  end,  and  had  made 
all  preparations  for  it,  and  at  the  last  he  passed 
away  without  suffering. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  of  the  old-time  steadfast  New 
England  stock,  and  possessed  ability  and  earnest¬ 
ness  such  as  few  men  have.  By  nature  he  was 
shy  and  retiring  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  print,  except  where  he  felt  that  he  must 
correct  some  error.  It  was  only  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  giving  information  to  others  who 
could  never  acquire  that  information  for  them¬ 
selves  that  led  him  to  contribute  as  freely  as  he 
did  articles  and  letters  to  Forest  and  Stream. 
It  is  hard  to  think  of  an  outdoor  man  who  will 
be  so  missed  and  mourned. 


New  Jersey’s  Game  Law. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  Young  law  students  who  are  fond 
of  intricate  legal  problems  will  find  them  in 
abundance  in  the  game  laws  of  New  Jersey. 

Not  long  ago  the  sportsmen  around  Barnegat 
were  complaining  that,  while  they  observed  the 
section  closing  wildfowl  shooting  at  sunset,  others 
were  banging  away  after  dark.  Perhaps  they 
failed  to  read  up  carefully,  for  had  they  done 
so  they  would  have  learned  that,  while  they  may 
shoot  “duck,  swan,  goose,  brant  and  shelldrake” 
until  sunset,  they  can  then  fire  away  at  black 
ducks  until  7  o’clock  p.  m.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  dark  as  Erebus  long  before  7  o’clock  when 
there  is  no  moon.  Even  so,  I  have  been  in  the 
blind  more  than  once  when  no  black  ducks  ar¬ 
rived  before  sunset,  and  few  of  them  before  it 
was  too  dark  to  see  them  save  when  they  were 
outlined  against  the  western  sky.  Frequently  no 
ducks  were  moving  until  sunset,  and  from  that 
time  until  dark  was  the  best  hour  of  the  day. 
If  one  shoots  until  7  o’clock  on  a  dark  night,  is 
it  fair  to  punish  him  if  he  mistakes  another  duck 
for  a  black  duck  and  bags  it?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Take  the  section  applying  to  Northern  New 
Jersey  which  forbids  hunting  grouse,  pheasants, 
quail,  woodcock,  squirrels  and  rabbits  “while 
there  is  snow  upon  the  ground  in  such  condition 
that  any  such  bird  or  animal  may  be  tracked 
therein.”  This  places  both  the  hunter  and  the 
warden  in  a  quandary. 

There  is  snow  on  the  ground  as  I  write,  but 
it  is  melting  rapidly,  and  although  a  fair  trailer, 
I  doubt  if  I  could  follow  a  rabbit’s  trail  on  it 
across  any  field.  To  me  it  is  not  a  tracking 
snow,  but  I  am  prevented  from  going  out  with 
my  gun  because  I  might  run  across  a  warden 
whose  expert  opinion  on  snow  and  tracks  I  could 
not  dispute. 

There  is  a  date  when  snow  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  The  season  should  close  on  that  date, 
thus  giving  well-meaning  sportsmen  a  definite 
time  to  hunt — and  not  the  uncertain  provision 
that  obtains  now.  Bergen. 
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’Possum  a  la  Carolina. 

Linvii.le  Falls,  N.  C.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  bear  hunting  season  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  is  near  its  end,  though  the  boss 
hunter  here,  John  Wiseman,  thinks  he  knows 
where  to  get  one  more  in  a  few  days.  The 
prize  for  persistency  belongs  to  A.  B.  Carter, 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  who  spent  three  weeks 
here  in  the  determination  to  get  a  bear.  In 
company  with  the  Wiseman  and  Wise  boys,  he 
followed  their  hounds  about  every  other  day, 
sometimes  three  days  at  a  time.  The  weather 
was  so  dry  the  dogs  could  not  hold  the  trail 
well,  though  they  had  several  races,  seeing  a 
bear  each  time,  but  not  being  able  to  dispatch 
him.  At  last,  when  there  had  been  a  little  rain 
a  good  specimen  was  killed  down  at  the  foot 
of  Linville  Mountain,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Avery  Station,  on  the  C,  C.  &  O.  Railway.  It 
had  been  chased  almost  the  entire  length  of  Lin¬ 
ville  Mountain  and  ran  several  miles  and  showed 
as  much  fight  as  a  bear  ever  does  after  it  had 
been  shot  in  the  head  with  a  .44  caliber  rifle  at 
not  more  than  150  yards.  The  toughness  of  the 
bear’s  skull  may  be  understood  from  the  fact 
that  this  shot  struck  just  below  and  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  an  eye,  followed  the  skull  around  under 
the  skin  and  came  out  behind  the  ear.  When 
hit,  the  bear  fell  as  if  dead,  and  the  man  who 
put  the  shot  in  started  for  him,  thinking  it  the 
end,  and  not  prepared  for  another  shot.  Before 
he  could  reach  the  animal  it  sprang  up  and 
darted  into  the  brush,  apparently  as  good  as 
ever.  It  was  finally  overtaken  by  the  dogs  and 
given  such  a  hot  battle  that  another  hunter  came 
up  and  finished  it,  so  Mr.  Carter  had  his  bear 
at  last. 

The  same  day  another  and  larger  black  bear 
weighing  156  pounds  the  day  after  killing,  with 
its  entrails  removed,  was  surprised  in  its  den 
and  quickly  killed  by  another  party,  headed  by 
Mitch  Burleson,  also  on  Linville  Mountain,  in 
the  canon  of  Linville  River. 

An  old  hunter  sends  this  recipe  for  cooking 
a  ’possum :  “Singe  the  hair  off  the  ’possum  in 
hot  wood  ashes,  because  its  skin  is  a  delicacy 
and  must  not  be  scalded;  then  parboil  him.  This 
takes  a  certain  strength  away,  and  makes  him 
more  tender.  Then  put  him  in  a  pan,  with  a 
good  deal  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  and  a  little 
brown  flour,  leaving  the  head  and  tail  on.  Cut 
little  slits  along  the  ribs  and  haunches  and  fill 
them  with  red  pepper  pods.  Baste  him  with 
gravy  while  browning,  cook  sweet  potatoes 
around  him  and  then  serve  him  smoking  hot, 
though  some,  to  be  sure,  prefer  him  cold,  like 
roast  pork.  You  must  have  dodgers  very  brown 
and  very  crisp,  persimmon  pickles,  chowchow 
and  tomato  ketchup,  and  lastly,  pumpkin  pie  and 
a  second  cup  of  coffee.  Then  a  darkey  and  a 
banjo  and  a  mint  julep  and  be  happy.” 

The  ’possum  crop  has  been  very  good  here 
this  fall  and  many  a  fat  one  has  been  taken, 
likewise  a  number  of  ’coons.  One  ’possum  was 
shot  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  with  a  revolver 
just  as  he  had  finished  killing  a  rooster  which 
he  had  selected  for  his  own  supper. 

Visitors  to  this  locality  next  summer  will  not 
see  the  ruinous  effects  of  forest  fires,  as  they 
did  last  summer,  for  the  late  fall  prevented  the 
leaves  from  getting  into  condition  to  burn  readi¬ 
ly,  and  the  few  little  fires  started  have  not 
amounted  to  anything.  One  night  last  week, 


when  the  wind  was  very  high,  some  wretch  set 
a  string  of  fire  on  Linville  Mountain  in  a  half 
circle  around  the  home  of  a  settler  he  wanted 
to  punish,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  leaves,  would  have  been  successful. 
As  it  was,  the  slow  burning  fire  was  discovered 
and  put  out. 

The  old-fashioned  shooting  match  has  been 
much  in  vogue  hereabouts  this  fall,  the  weapons 
used  being  the  old-time  muzzleloading  deer  rifle, 
or  “hog  rifle,”  as  the  mountaineers  call  it,  with 
a  barrel  often  forty  inches  long  or  a  bit  longer. 
They  have  curious  ways  of  shooting  at  a  target, 
of  allowing  for  the  variations  of  the  sights  or 
the  peculiarities  of  the  gun.  Having  practiced 
until  they  know  what  the  gun  will  do,  how  much 
the  sights  are  off,  they  shoot  at  a  target  made 
of  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it,  pinned  to 
a  dark  board.  The  real  target,  however,  is  a 
crossed  line,  which  is  covered  by  the  paper,  so 
the  shooter  does  not  see  it.  Fie  has  arranged 
it  so  that  when  he  shoots  at  the  hole  in  the 
paper  he  expects  to  hit  the  cross  and  many 
times  he  does.  The  shooting  is  at  forty  yards 
with  a  dead  rest.  Usually  it  is  for  a  beef, 
divided  into  five  choices,  first  choice  taking  one- 
quarter  and  so  on,  the  fifth  choice  getting  the 
hide  and  tallow.  The  entrance  is  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  a  “shoot,”  as  they  say,  and  every 
man  is  expected  to  take  at  least  eight  “shoots.” 
Each  man  shoots  at  a  separate  target  arranged 
by  himself.  Frank  W.  Bicknell. 


Connecticut  Game  Birds  Scarce. 

New  York  City,  Dec.  5. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  During  October  and  November  last  I 
spent  nearly  every  week  end  on  our  Connecticut 
farm  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  In  some 
twenty-two  years’  experience  I  never  saw  so 
little  game  as  this  year. 

Last  year  when  the  season  closed,  I  knew  of 
a  few  ruffed  grouse,  perhaps  a  dozen  all  told, 
and  one  bevy  of  quail  which  survived.  This 
year  in  the  same  covers  there  are  not  half  that 
number,  and  yet  few  were  shot.  Personally 
after  killing  one  grouse  I  spared  the  remaining 
few  that  flushed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
possess  a  fine  dog,  I  did  not  see  a  single  quail 
and  only  ten  woodcock  of  which  I  shot  seven. 

Two  years  ago  some  fifty  pairs  of  Hungarian 
partridges  were  liberated  in  our  vicinity.  None 
was  seen  by  any  hunter  this  year,  so  I  presume 
they  have  drifted  South. 

The  deer  have  slowly  increased  in  numbers 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  have  been  killed. 
The  advent  of  the  motor  boat  has  ruined  the 
Connecticut  River  as  a  resort  for  ducks,  and 
very  few  any  longer  stop  with  us. 

In  my  opinion  a  two  years  closed  season  on 
every  sort  of  game  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
prevent  the  absolute  extermination  of  the  small 
remaining  breeding  stock,  and  I  for  one  would 
far  rather  never  kill  another  grouse  or  quail 
than  witness  their  extinction. 

In  former  years  only  well  grown  trees  were 
cut  for  fire  wood  and  lumber.  Now  whole  hill¬ 
sides  are  denuded  of  forest  and  then  ravaged 
by  fire.  In  consequence  the  refuges  for  game 
have  become  fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  attention 
of  the  hunters  is  concentrated  upon  smaller 
areas.  Breeding  farms  and  game  refuges  may 
help  in  the  future,  but  for  the  present  at  least 
the  destruction  should  stop.  Joseph  E.  Bulkley. 


Massachusetts  Game. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Protests  against  the  killing  and  wound¬ 
ing  of  deer  in  this  State  are  still  coming  in.  The 
latest  from  a  woman  well  known  in  Lynn,  who 
speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  those  that  were 
wounded  and  escaped  to  the  woods  there  to  lin¬ 
ger  perhaps  for  days.  She  incloses  a  clipping 
from  a  local  paper  which  declares  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  change  the  present  law.  Its  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  “if  the  State  is  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
tect  deer,  there  should  be  a  roundup  and  an 
enumeration  and  an  official  slaughtering  by 
humane  methods  to  prevent  the  herds  becoming 
too  numerous  rather  than  the  indiscriminate  kill¬ 
ing  that  recently  occurred  in  the  western  coun¬ 
ties.  *  *  *  The  law  needs  to  be  overhauled.” 
In  this  view  many  sportsmen  concur. 

Reports  of  game  conditions  are  being  sent  in 
daily  by  deputies.  One  from  the  south  shore 
says  that  deer  are  plentiful  and  very  tame.  He 
reports  partridges  very  scarce,  quail  quite  plenti¬ 
ful.  One  man  shot  ten  the  first  day  the  law 
was  off.  Fie  favors  a  bag  limit  for  a  day’s  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  says  “that  fellow”  would  shoot  every¬ 
one  he  saw,  and  then  “wonder  why  there  would 
be  none  to  shoot  the  next  season.”  He  reports 
Sunday  gunning  at  ducking  stands  and  foxes 
very  thick,  and  thinks  until  we  are  rid  of  these 
pests  the  small  game  will  have  a  hard  time.  A 
local  fox  hunters’  club  got  three  the  first  day 
out. 

Poultry  raisers  in  the  section  cared  for  by  this 
officer  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  a 
law  placing  a  bounty  on  foxes.  The  same  officer 
complains  of  the  depredations  ’  of  cats,  saying 
that  he  knows  of  families  that  have  three  or 
four  felines  and  “speak  with  pleasure  of  a  cat 
bringing  in  a  bird  or  a  rabbit.”  He  declares 
that  the  cat  is  the  worst  poacher  we  have  and 
thinks  all  cats  above  one  should  be  taxed.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  well  to  tax  every 
cat  and  require  a  collar  with  the  owner’s  name 
on  it.  Many  sportsmen  are  in  the  habit  of 
shooting  all  cats  they  find  roaming  the  woods 
or  fields  when  they  are  hunting.  An  officer  in 
Norfolk  county  speaks  of  the  abundance  of 
foxes.  He  suggests  a  bounty  of  $1,  and  says 
many  of  the  farmers  are  in  favor  of  it. 

H.  H.  Kimball. 


“American  Game  Bird  Shooting.” 

The  new  book,  “American  Game  Bird  Shoot¬ 
ing,”  by  George  Bird  Grinnell,  is  now  ready  for 
delivery,  and  orders  will  be  filled  promptly  by 
the  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Company. 
This  is  a  large  volume  of  538  pages,  with  colored 
plates  of  ruffed  grouse  and  bobwhite,  and  many 
half-tone  engravings.  It  treats  exhaustively  of 
the  habits  of  our  American  game  birds,  and  of 
the  problems  regarding  their  conservation,  which 
are  of  absorbing  interest.  Of  shooting  there  is 
much  that  every  beginner  may  read  with  profit, 
while  old  sportsmen  will  find  hints  here  and 
there  which  will  be  welcomed.  Books  always 
make  acceptable  Christmas  presents,  and  in  send¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  this  one  to  a  friend,  the  donor  can 
rest  assured  that  it  will  be  appreciated. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 
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An  Incident. 

East  Wareham,  Mass.,  Dec.  10. — Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  The  following  was  told  me 
by  an  old  whaling  captain  when  in  his  ninetieth 
year: 

“It  was  during  my  second  voyage  when  I  was 
a  boat  steerer.  We  had  been  cruising  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  with  fair  luck,  the  season  for 
typhoons  was  approaching  and  our  captain  was 
working  the  ship  to  the  eastward,  intending  to 
pass  through  the  straits  and  make  his  way  into 
the  Pacific.  We  were  near  the  island  of  Java, 
and  raising  its  coast  we  cruised  along  the 
shores  till  opposite  a  bay  where  whalers  were 
in  the  habit  of  watering  their  ships.  It  was  in 
1838  or  1839,  I  am  not  sure  which.  There  were 
no  villages  nor  inhabitants  about  the  shores  of 
this  bay  so  far  as  we  knew,  but  it  was  never 
safe  in  those  latitudes  to  approach  the  shore  un¬ 
armed,  and  no  captain  would  send  a  boat  ashore 
without  a  supply  of  muskets.  It  was  not  a 
trifling  matter  to  navigate  those  waters,  as  charts 
were  very  uncertain  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
They  depended  on  soundings  and  records  from 
the  logs  of  previous  voyagers. 

We  got  into  the  bay  all  right  and  had  our 
anchor  down.  We  did  not  have  chains  in  those 
days  and  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  get  our 


cables  cut  with  coral.  We  broke  out  a  lot  of 
empty  casks  and  towed  them  ashore  where  there 
was  a  small  stream  coming  out  of  a  gulch  with 
quite  a  little  beach  making  along  by  it.  Where 
we  landed  the  slope  was  easy,  and  we  rolled 
our  casks  up  above  high  water  and  started  in 
to  fill  them.  Having  plenty  of  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  we  naturally  looked  for  something  to 
shoot  at.  There  were  plenty  of  tracks  of  vari¬ 
ous  creatures,  some  of  them  not  calculated  to 
inspire  sailors  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  into 
the  thick  forest;  the  claw  marks  were  too  pro¬ 
nounced  and  suggestive  of  cats  with  black  stripes 
or  lions.  We  stood  in  a  group  while  examining 
these,  each  man  fingering  his  musket  and  casting 
somewhat  anxious  glances  toward  the  timber. 
There  was  nothing  moving  in  that,  however,  and 
we  went  to  filling  our  casks.  This  took  us  some 
time,  as  we  had  to  dip  the  water  into  buckets, 
then  pour  into  the  cask  through  a  funnel.  Be¬ 
fore  we  were  done  with  this  a  big  snake  came 
down  the  creek  and  we  had  an  exciting  time 
killing  him.  He  was  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
would  have  been  a  bad  customer  for  one  man 
to  tackle. 

“The  mate,  who  had  charge  of  our  boat,  was 
anxious  to  shoot  some  kind  of  game  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  come  back  in  the  evening  and 
wait  by  the  creek  till  something  came  out  to 
drink.  He  asked  permission  from  the  captain, 


and  that  evening  a  boat  load  of  us  armed  with 
muskets  and  balls  pulled  ashore,  and  after  first 
fixing  our  whale  boat  so  we  could  launch  in  a 
hurry,  we  all  hid  together  where  we  could  watch 
the  creek.  We  had  a  good  large  moon  to  shoot 
by  and  waited  a  long  time.  There  was  no  wind 
and  the  silence  of  that  black  forest  was  uncanny. 
The  moon  got  higher  and  higher,  we  spoke  in 
whispers,  and  grew  sleepy  as  time  passed  and 
nothing  showed.  We  could  not  smoke  for  fear 
of  alarming  the  game.  By  and  by  there  was  a 
sound  of  heavy  footsteps  coming  through  the 
thick  underbrush.  So  much  noise  gave  us  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  animal  meditated  no  attack  upon 
us,  and  we  got  ready.  It  was  very  dark  in  the 
brush  where  the  sounds  were,  and  look,  peer 
and  squint  as  we  might,  not  a  man  of  us  could 
see  a  thing.  The  creature  kept  back  for  some 
time,  but  at  last  one  man  excitedly  whispered: 
‘I  see  him;  there  he  is!’  at  the  same  time  point¬ 
ing  in  the  direction.  ‘Let’s  give  it  to  him,’  said 
the  mate,  and  we  all  aimed  and  shot  together. 
Then  every  man  of  us  put  for  the  boat,  which 
we  shoved  off  and  quickly  pulled  to  the  ship. 
In  the  morning  we  manned  the  boat  again  and 
rowed  ashore.  By  daylight  we  had  more  cour¬ 
age  and  advanced  boldly.  Our  game  was  down 
and  dead,  killed  by  one  chance  ball  which  struck 
in  a  suture  between  the  thick  folds  of  skin — an 
Indian  rhinoceros.”  Walter  B.  Savary. 
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The  Eyesight  of  Fish. 

To  an  angler  who  has  studied  optics  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  vision  of  fish  it  seems  strange  and 
also  a  pity  that  so  few  zealous  anglers  realize 
what  an  important  bearing  it  has  upon  success. 
Without  propounding  the  science  of  it,  I  would 
yet  try  to  impress  a  consideration  or  two. 

Most  certain  it  is  that  fish  see  more  keenly 
and  much  further  than  generally  suspected  under 
certain  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  having  two  mediums 
through  which  to  receive  impressions,  their  dis¬ 
cernment  is  often  blurred  and  confused  by  a  con¬ 
flict  in  the  operation  of  light  rays  through  the 
double  medium. 

We  will  take  a  trout,  perhaps  the  keenest 
visioned  thing  that  swims.  There  are  times 
when  you  might  approach  the  river  bank  and 
watch  him  feed  without  his  noticing  you.  You 
must  have  met  such  instances.  Probably  he  does 
see  you,  but  does  not  distinguish  you.  To  be 
frightened  your  form  and  visage  must  be  de¬ 
fined  to  him,  as  belonging  to  the  genus  homo ; 
no  other  genus  alarms  him ;  but  on  that  matter 
a  word  or  two  later.  Definition  is  now  lost  to 
him;  you  are  hopelessly  blurred.  He  moves 
about  his  haunt  as  if  you  were  not  there.  Now 
ask  a  friend  to  cross  the  stream  and  show  him¬ 
self  directly  opposite  you.  At  his  approach,  the 
moment  he  is  visible  at  all  you  will  see  your 
trout  cease  looking  for  food  and  become  watch¬ 


ful  and  quite  still.  Supposing  the  stream  to  be 
twenty  yards  wide,  he  will  have  darted  to  his 
haunt  long  before  your  friend  has  reached  the 
spot  opposite  to  you.  Why  such  a  difference? 

To  explain  through  optical  formula  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  plainly  it  is  because  the  incidences  of 
refraction  through  air  to  water  create  under 
certain  circumstances  immense  confusion  of  rays 
to  visual  nerves.  Optical  laws  are  operating 
against,  in  the  one  instance,  and  for,  in  the  other, 
an  interrupted  imprint.  To  put  it  another  way, 
if  you  can  very  clearly  see  a  fish  in  water  of 
some  depth  free  from  halation,  halation  will 
obscure  that  fish's  clear  vision  of  yourself.  You 
miss  a  bird  upon  the  wing  and  say,  “The  light 
was  in  my  eyes.”  There  you  have  it.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  as  governs  that  blinding  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  prevents  your  seeing  the  chauf¬ 
feur  behind  the  lights  of  an  approaching  auto¬ 
mobile.  That  is  an  extreme  instance.  Now 
think  of  all  the  degrees  and  variations  of  the 
same  law  in  air,  then  add  to  it  the  further  fact 
that  light  rays  are  diverted  at  their  impact  with 
water,  which  means  that  the  light  under  water 
and  the  light  in  the  air  being  divergent  in  their 
rays  are  apt  to  make  confusion  more  confounded 
or  else — and  here  is  one  of  my  points — inten¬ 
sify  clearness.  So  that  we  may  say  as  to  clear¬ 
ness  of  definition,  everything  depends  upon  the 
point  of  sight.  Every  angler  may  get  a  rough 
idea  as  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  fish  can 
see  him  by  studying  the  extent  of  water  into 


which  he  cannot  look  without  confusion,  and  take 
it  that  where  he  cannot  so  look,  the  fish  are  look¬ 
ing  at  him  with  distinctness  and  vice  versa.  That 
is  one  point. 

Another  point,  with  the  advantage  all  on 
the  trout’s  side,  rests  on  that  wonderful  pro¬ 
vision  of  nature  to  make  their  eyes  telescopical 
at  will.  Given  clear  water  I  should  expect  a 
trout  to  be  frightened  at  any  man,  woman  or 
child  within  a  hundred  yards,  though  not  at  a 
horse  or  bullock  even  if  sniffing  the  water.  But 
before  discussing  that,  one  more  optical  point  is 
this,  and  one  hardly  ever  considered  by  the 
angler.  It  is  not  necessary  that  your  physical 
form  should  be  visible  to  the  fish  to  frighten 
him,  or  that  your  shadow  should  fall  within  the 
range  of  his  vision.  He  can  see  you  reflected 
in  the  air  sometimes  before  you  can  see  the 
water  wherein  he  lies.  Optics  fail  to  furnish 
any  lucid  explanation  of  this  singular  effect  of 
reflections  and  refractions,  just  as  it  fails  to 
explain  exactly  why  an  oblique  ray  bends  and 
a  vertical  ray  does  not  bend,  or  why  mirages  de¬ 
ceive  in  the  desert.  But  we  know  it  is  so.  A 
homely  instance  in  demonstration  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  may  be  noticed  as  you  sit  in  a  room 
with  a  blazing  fire  obscured  to  your  direct  vision, 
and  yet  you  apparently  see  it  blazing  away  out¬ 
side  the  window.  “A  clear,  hard  blue  sky  and 
no  sport”  is  often  heard,  and  as  often  as  not 
it  is  because  the  fish  see  your  reflection  in  the 
air  though  they  cannot  see  you.  To  them  the 
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air  is  your  mirror,  the  sky  the  reflecting  medium. 

Is  it  any  wonder  our  quarry  is  difficult  of 
capture  on  a  bright,  clear  day?  Of  course,  dif¬ 
fusion  upsets  this  law  altogether.  It  is  only 
apparent  in  some  states  of  the  sky  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  the  sky  especially.  There  are  tests  in 
proof  of  this  too  intricate  to  go  into  here! 

As  to  the  far-sightedness  of  fish,  anglers  as  a 
whole  are  persistent  unbelievers.  The  following 
is  an  example  which  recently  came  under  my 
notice:  We  were  jackfishing  (on  an  English 

river)  from  a  boat.  Thirty  yards  out  rested  a 
float  with  a  lively  dace  attached  six  feet  deep. 
For  a  long  time  it  had  remained  perfectly  still, 
so  had  we.  My  friend  wishing  to  smoke  stood 
upright  in  the  boat  to  get  his  cigar  cutter  from 
his  trousers  pocket.  “Look  at  that,’’  I  said,  in¬ 
dicating  the  float.  It  was  bobbing  about  just  as 
the  angler  likes  to  see  it  bob,  but  from  another 
cause.  “That’s  strange,”  he  said.  “The  moment 
I  move  he  sees  a  jack.  Look  out,  we  shall  have 
a  run.”  I  agreed  with  him  that  the  bait  saw  a 
jack,  for  my  friend’s  name  happened  to  be  John, 
but  he  did  not  agree  with  me  that  another 
syllable  might  be  appropriately  added.  Nothing 
would  persuade  him  that  his  manly  form  had 
frightened  into  fits  that  quicksighted  little  dace 
thirty  yards  off  and  two  yards  under  the  water’s 
surface.  When  he  had  done  glaring  at  me  for 
talking  “such  rot  as  that,”  I  calmed  him  into  a 
disposition  to  repeat  the  process.  We  sat  per¬ 
fectly  still  again  for  five  minutes,  then  up  jumped 
John  again.  When  he  saw  the  violent  bobbing 
as  before  he  was  another  man,  quite  a  humble 
convert.  With  clear  water  and  the  sky  for  -a 
back  ground  I  would  double  the  distance  and 
expect  a  similar  result.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
piteous  to  see  during  one  year,  say,  hundreds 
of  anglers  fishing  from  bank  and  boat  in  full 
range  of  the  fish’s  vision,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
the  day  hear  them  railing  against  their  “bad  luck.” 

I  am  not  pretending  to  compass  an  exhaustless 
subject.  My  few  words  touch  but  a  point  or 
two  and  those  only  lightly.  But  I  would  like  to 
relate  a  recent  little  experiment  proving  unques¬ 
tionably  what  I  have  so  often  suspected.  A 
trout’s  eyes  are  not  only  wonderful  in  their 
power  of  penetration,  but  of  discrimination  also, 
and  in  discrimination  between  man  and  beast  he 
draws  the  widest  and  most  absolute  distinction. 
Verily  a  man  seems  an  appallingly  fearsome 
thing  to  the  denizens  of  forest  and  stream  alike, 
but  not  till  recently  was  it  clear  to  me  that  any 
creature  was  so  fine  and  unerring  in  its  instincts 
as  to  distinguish  from  a  distance  the  top  portion 
of  a  human  face  from  that  of  a  dog’s  or  a 
sheep’s. 

Through  a  hole  in  a  thatched  hurdle  fixed  on 
the  edge  of  a  low  bank  I  watched  the  habits  of 
a  trout  for  some  days  for  the  purpose  at  first 
of  testing  his  behavior  at  certain  noises,  an  ex¬ 
haustive  test  which  taught  me  that  fish  are  as 
sensitive  to  sound  as  to  sight,  and  hear  by  vibra¬ 
tion  as  distinctly  as  we  do,  but  that  is  not  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  stream  was  about  twenty 
yards  wide.  On  the  opposite  bank  I  arranged 
first  for  a  dog  to  be  allowed  to  sniff  about  for 
water  rats,  then  that  sheep,  cows  and  horses 
should  suddenly  appear  in  succession.  In  no  in¬ 
stance  did  my  trout  take  the  slightest  notice  be¬ 
yond  a  slight  quiver  at  any  very  sudden  appear¬ 
ance.  Then  I  got  my  man  to  crawl  stealthily 
upon  his  stomach.  As  soon  as  his  face  was 
visible  over  the  top  of  the  bank  my  trout  be¬ 


came  agitated,  stopped  darting  from  side  to  side 
for  the  food  that  had  purposely  been  thrown  in 
and  was  coming  down  and  seemingly  watched. 
At  the  next  slight  movement  of  that  face  he  was 
gone  like  a  flash.  These  experiments  were  re¬ 
peated  till  quite  conclusive  from  both  banks, 
when  my  own  head  rose  above  the  hurdle,  which 
my  colleague  declared  did  the  most  terrorizing, 
adding  “naturally”  there  was  invariably  a  still¬ 
ness,  then  a  bolt,  but  when  a  dog  or  a  horse 
looked  over,  my  trout  was  undisturbed  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  feed.  Here  again  is  a  field  for  a  re¬ 
search — how  much  instinct,  how  much  heredity. 
A  vast  deal  may  be  said  for  either,  but  as  re¬ 
gards  vision  itse.f  I  hope  my  few  remarks  will 
give  many  anglers  pause  and  lead  to  an  increase 
in  the  weight  of  their  panniers.  The  words  of 
one  with  fifty  years  of  unbroken  experience  be¬ 
hind  him  so  thickly  interspersed  with  failures 
and  seeking^  for  the  reason  why  should  have 
some  little  weight.  J.  Berryman. 


Fishing  on  the  West  Coast. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Dec.  12. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  The  striped  bass  season  this  year 
has  not  been  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  date,  the 
fish  being  apparently  very  migratory,  and  in 
places  w'here  good  catches  were  made  one  day, 
no  fish  at  all  could  be  secured  a  day  or  so 
later.  But  few  of  the  fishermen  who  have  gone 
to  the  regular  grounds  have  been  meeting  with 
success,  the  best  fishing  having  been  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  not  often  visited.  At  one  time 
bass  were  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  along 
the  Marin  shores  and  in  Raccoon  straits,  but 
this  season  scarcely  any  have  been  taken  there. 
Early  in  the  season  some  fish  were  taken  off 
San  Pablo,  and  later  anglers  thought  they  had 
found  the  feeding  place  of  this  fish  in  Carquinez 
straits,  but  these  grounds  are  deserted  now. 

That  the  use  of  crude  oil  for  fuel  around  the 
bay  is  having  something  to  do  with  the  scarcity 
of  bass  is  the  belief  of  many,  and  this  theory 
probably  has  a  basis  on  facts.  Considerable  oil 
has  been  allowed  to  escape  on  the  waters  of  the 
upper  bay  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Richmond, 
and  the  few  fish  taken  in  those  waters  have 
been  almost  worthless  for  food.  Oil  has  been 
found  floating  on  the  surface  of  many  of  the 
sloughs  formerly  frequented  by  bass,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  keeping 
them  away  to  a  Jarge  extent. 

At  the  present  time  Napa  Creek  is  the  favorite 
lounging  ground  of  this  fish,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  no  oil  is  to  be  found  on  the  water  there. 
The  run  of  striped  bass  in  this  creek  is  as  heavy 
as  it  has  ever  been,  and  local  anglers  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  give  up  hopes  of  enjoying  sport  in 
the  old-time  fishing  grounds,  and  are  making- 
trips  to  Napa  Creek,  which  is  reached  by  boat 
as  well  as  by  rail.  The  largest  fish  that  has 
been  taken  in  that  locality  this  season  was  se¬ 
cured  recently  in  Fagan  Slough,  and  it  weighed 
fifty-two  pounds.  It  measured  four  feet  in  length 
and  was  landed  only  after  a  struggle  that  lasted 
forty-five  minutes.  Max  Kavanaugh  and  J.  E. 
Demond,  of  Napa,  were  the  anglers  making  this 
catch,  and  on  this  occasion  took  nine  others 
ranging  in  weight  from  six  to  twelve  pounds. 
On  the  following  day  two  other  Napa  anglers, 
Frank  Horstmeyer  and  E.  Manasse,  succeeded 
in  taking  twenty-five  fish,  all  of  fair  size,  but 


none  approaching  the  big  one  secured  the  day 
previous. 

The  success  that  has  been  met  with  of  late 
on  Napa  Slough  and  vicinity  is  interesting  local 
sportsmen  to  the  extent  that  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  club  house  near  the 
Santa  Rosa  drawbridge,  and  this  will  probably 
be  ready  for  use  next  season. 

Oakland  anglers  were  surprised  recently  to  be 
informed  that  striped  bass  were  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers  in  Lake  Merritt,  one  of  the  sights 
of  the,  thriving  San  Francisco  suburb,  and  a 
great  rush  was  made  to  secure  fishing  permits 
from  the  Park  Commission.  Within  a  few  days 
almost  500  permits  were  issued,  and  practically 
every  boat -on  the  lake  was  pressed  into  service. 
The  fish  were  first  discovered  by  Henry  Smith, 
1412  Echo  avenue,  and  he  succeeded  in  landing 
a  number  of  fine  ones  before  announcing  his  dis¬ 
covery.  It  is  believed  that  the  fish  were  driven 
into  the  lake  by  a  whale  which  has  been  in  the 
bay  for  some  time.  The  lake  is  connected  with 
the  bay  by  an  estuary  and  occasionally  striped 
bass  make  their  appearance  there. 

The  season  has  been  a  disappointment  at  Wingo 
Slough,  where  large  catches  are  usually  made  at 
this  season,  and  recently  when  about  forty  ang¬ 
lers  were  busy  there  a  total  catch  of  twelve  fish 
resulted  for  the  day,  the  largest  being  a  ten- 
pound  bass.  At  San  Antonio  and  Schultz 
sloughs  similar  experiences  were  recorded  and 
these  places  will  be  but  little  visited  from  now 
on  until  a  run  of  fish  is  reported.  Practically 
no  steelhead  fishing  is  now  being  enjoyed,  and 
there  will  be  but  little  attention  paid  to  this  fish 
until  the  commencement  of  the  spring  season. 

A.  P.  B. 


Greenheart. 

While  greenheart  suitable  for  fishing  rod¬ 
making  is  scarce,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  there  seems  to  be  an  abundance  for 
other  purposes.  According  to  Consul  Clare,  of 
Georgetown,  greenheart  timber  from  British 
Guiana  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fifty 
large  pairs  of  lock  gates  in  the  Manchester  ship 
canal.  Practically  all  the  lock  gates  of  the 
Bridgewater  canal,  and  for  the  past  fifty  years 
all  the  dock  gates  in  the  Mersey  Harbor  have 
been  built  of  that  wood.  It  is  being  extensively 
used  in  the  new  naval  docks  at  Methil  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  it  has  been  specified  for  use  as  sills 
and  fenders  in  the  lock  gates  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  durability  of  greenheart  is  well  known. 
A  leading  authority  says  that  it  is  hard  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  durability  of  lock  gates  built  of 
greenheart.  The  only  element  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  limiting  their  age  is  the  iron  bolts  and  other 
fastenings,  which  are  usually  renewed  without 
serious  difficulty.  It  is  said  that  in  rebuilding 
the  gates  of  the  Canada  dock  in  1894,  it  was 
found  that  the  greenheart,  after  thirty-eight 
years’  use,  was  as  good  as  at  first,  and  it  was 
again  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  gates. 

Every  wharf  in  the  port  of  Georgetown  is 
built  on  greenheart  piles,  which  successfully 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  pile  worm.  Teak 
and  oak  or  any  other  hard  w'ood  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  few  years.  The  immunity  of  green¬ 
heart  from  the  teredo  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
large  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  bebeerine  found 
only  in  this  wood. 


Dec.  i 7,  1910.] 
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Bait-Casting  Golf. 

Bait-casting  golf  is  a  game  allowing  any 
number  of  persons  to  practice  bait-casting  and 
to  become  skillful  in  this  style  of  fishing. 

All  beginners  in  bait-casting  have  experienced 
some  tediousness  in  casting  at  a  target,  and  al¬ 
though  one  gets  sufficient  exercise  in  the  arms 
and  thorax,  the  legs  do  not  get  their  proper 
amount  of  work. 

In  bait-casting  golf,  says  a  French  angler  in  the 
Fishing  Gazette,  arms,  legs  and  chest  are  all 
called  to  work,  and  therefore  the  new  game  is 
highly  beneficial  for  the  health.  Of  course,  real 
go.f  gives  the  same  benefit,  and  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  the  new  game  will  supersede  the 
old  one.  Real  golf  has  its  one  scope— the  cham¬ 
pion  driver  will  send  a  ball  to  a  distance  so  great 
that  it  makes  us  open  our  eyes  and  mouths,  but 
that  is  all.  The  champion  bait-casting  golfer 
will  not  only  be  efficient  in  the  game,  but  also  a 
master  fisherman.  The  more  he  plays,  the  better 
he  will  fish ;  therefore  a  double  result  is  attained. 

Real  golf  requires  good  links,  costly  club 
houses,  little  boys  accustomed  to  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  a  stock  of  balls  and  a  number  of  clubs. 

Bait-casting  golf  can  be  played  almost  on  any 
ground  in  the  splendid  freedom  of  solitude,  where 
you  can  give  vent  to  your  feelings  without  re¬ 
straint. 

All  you  want  is  a  rod,  a  casting  weight  (British 
B.C.C.  or  C.C.F.  model)  and  a  reel. 

I  tried  with  a  friend  bait-casting  golf  on  the 
same  rules  as  real  golf.;  the  result  was  not  good. 
You  cannot  get  bunkered,  and  putting  loses  its 
interest  when  you  have  only  to  put  out  your  arm 
and  drop  the  weight  in  the  hole. 

But  in  practicing  bait-casting  in  a  winding- 
drive  I  found  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  on  the 
gravel  without  getting  in  the  grass. 

Trees  take  the  place  of  bunkers  and  difficulties 
can  be  added  by  placing  the  player  in  such  a 
position  that  he  cannot  make  an  overhead  cast 
or  a  right-handed  side  cast. 

The  course  can  be  laid  out  according  to  per¬ 
sonal  taste  or  the  difficulty  of  the  ground  on  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  diagram.  Using  (say)  the 
iLi-ounce  lead,  two  anglers,  A  and  B,  agree  to 
play  a  match  over  the  course ;  they  toss  for 
order  of  starting,  and  A  wins.  He  stands  be¬ 
hind  the  starting  line,  xxx,  and  makes  his  first 
cast  (for  distance)  down  the  parallel  lines  to¬ 
ward  target  No.  1.  We  will  suppose  he  casts 
fifty-five  yards.  B  then  makes  his  cast  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  getting  his  lead  seventy  yards.  Both 
walk  up  to  where  A’s  lead  fell,  winding  in,  and 
A  makes  his  second  cast  (for  accuracy)  at  the 
target;  his  lead  falls  in  ring  No.  2.  They  then 
walk  up  to  where  B's  lead  is  and  B  casts ;  he 
misses  the  target  altogether,  thereby  being  pen¬ 
alized  three  points.  The  score  at  target  No.  1 
is  as  follows: 


A 

B 


.I  +  I+2  =  4 

• 1  +  1  +  3  —  5 


A 

B 


.  .4  +  1  +  0  =  5 

■-•5  +  1  +  i  =  7 


- 1- 

cast  in  turn  toward  target  No.  3,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  course.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
players  have  arrived  at  casting  line  No.  11,  and 
that  the  scores  at  No.  10  target  were  : 


A 

B 


•  35 

•32 


and  it  is  B's  turn  to  cast ;  he  does  so>  and  casts 
seventy  yards.  A  follows,  and  by  a  fine  cast  of 
seventy-six  yards  just  gets  over  the  finishing- 
line.  B  casts  again  and  also  passes  the  line,  the 
final  scores  being : 


Both  players  line  up  at  casting  line  No.  3,  and 


A 

B 


•36 

•34 


B  is  the  winner,  as  he  has  covered  the  course 
in  the  fewest  number  of  casts. 


to  200  or  more  eggs  of  the  lake  trout.  This  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  James  C-  Goodspeed, 
president  of  the  Seth  Green  Line  Fisherman’s 
Club,  of  Penn  Yan.  Mr.  Goodspeed  sent  four 
of  the  perch  to  this  office,  where  they  were 
opened  and  found  to  contain  many  eggs  of  the 
trout.  These  perch  will  run  about  six  to  the 
quart,  and  if  we  estimate  only  150  eggs  eaten 
by  each  perch,  we  would  find  that  a  single  haul 
of  the  net  brought  in  perch  containing  a  total 
of  201,600  eggs.  This  was  the  work  of  one 
schbol  of  perch  in  a  single  night.  Perhaps  it 
will  help  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  lake 
trout  in  many  of  our  large  inland  lakes.  What 
can  we  do  about  it',  to  paraphrase  the  famous 
expression  of  Bill  Tweed?'  The  only  remedy,  as 
far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  is  to  avoid  and 


m 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  CASTING  COURSE. 


By  making  the  course  go  through  a  wood, 
round  and  under  bushes,  the  length  of  the  casts 
can  be  considerably  shortened,  and  greater  skill 
is  necessary.  Bait-casting  golf  being  a  practice 
of  bait-casting,  the  aim  should  be  to  place  ail 
likely  difficulties  met  in  actual  fishing  on  the 
course. 

Of  course  I  do  not  intend  to  lay  down  the 
rules  of  bait-casting  golf.  It  must  be  tested 
thoroughly  so  as  to  make  it  a  real  game,  and  a  few 
days  trial  is  not  sufficient  to  find  out  the  defects. 

I  hope  some  skillful  bait-casters  will  help  with 
their  advice. 


Both  players  then  line  up  at  casting  line  No. 
2,  and  A  makes  his  next  cast  (for  accuracy)  at 
target  No.  2,  and  scores  a  bullseye ;  B  casts  and 
scores  in  ring  No.  1.  Score  at  target  No.  2: 


A  Destroyer  of  Lake  Trout. 

Dr.  T.  IT.  Bean,  State  Fishculturist  of  New 
York,  calls  our  attention  to  an  extraordinary 
discovery  recently  made  which  shows  the  great 
destructiveness  of  the  yellow  perch  in  some 
waters.  He  says : 

“A  very  interesting  thing  was  brought  to  light 
last  week  in  our  lake  trout  work  in  Keuka  Lake. 
A  net  was  hauled  around  a  spawning  ground  of 
the  lake  trout  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ripe 
fish  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs.  Our  men  took 
seven  bushels  of  yellow  perch,  and  all  of  the 
perch  that  were  examined  contained  from  150 


discourage  the  planting  of  yellow  perch  in  trout 
waters.” 

[Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Bean,  State  Fish  Culturist  of 
New  York,  says  of  the  depredations  of  the  yel¬ 
low  perch  on  lake  trout  spawning  beds: 

“The  mystery  of  our  failure  to  collect  eggs 
of  lake  trout  in  waters  known  to  contain  the  fish 
can  undoubtedly  be  explained  by  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  Foreman  Davidson  in  Keuka  Lake. 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  yellow  perch  were 
seined  on  a  trout  bed  at  one  haul.  Every  one 
of  these  perch  that  was  examined  was  found  to 
be  gorged  with  trout  eggs.  As  many  as  150  to 
250  eggs  were  counted  in  individual  fish.  This 
would  mean  a  loss  of  about  one-half  million 
eggs  in  one  night  on  a  single  spawning  bed. 
When  a  bed  is  depleted,  the  perch  migrate  to 
some  other  spawning  ground  and  repeat  their 
destruction.  Foreman  Davidson  wrote  me  on 
Dec.  8  that  no  perch  were  taken  in  the  last  five 
hauls  of  the  seine,  and  only  two  or  three  trout 
were  secured.  Undoubtedly  the  perch  have  gone 
to  another  bed  to  continue  their  operations.  It 
is  lamentable  to  think  of  the  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  good  eggs  in  this  manner.”— Editor.] 


All  the  fish  lazvs  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  revised  to  date  and  nozv  in  force,  are 
given  in  the  Game  Laws  in  Brief.  See  adv. 
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Black  Bass  in  Winter. 

Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  It  has  always  been  understood  among 
those  interested  in  fishing  that  the  Fairview 
reservoir,  which  supplies  the  city  with  water, 
was  abundantly  stocked  with  small-mouth  black 
bass.  At  present  the  pond  is  practically  dry,  and 
upon  two  different  days  about  a  week  ago  a 
seine  was  drawn,  and  not  a  single  bass  was  dis¬ 
covered.  In  some  places  the  bottom  is  rocky,  so 
there  may  have  been  a  chance  for  the  fish  to 
hide.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  possible  that  the  bass,  by  burying  in  the  mud, 
could  have  escaped  the  seine?  I  have  been  told 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  these  fish  to  bury  them¬ 
selves  in  mud  during  the  winter  season.  If  that 
is  a  fact,  is  it  not  likely  that  many  of  them  are 
buried  in  mud  that  is  not  covered  by  water? 
Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  basin  is  at  this  time 
uncovered  by  water,  which  is  now  321  inches 
below  high  water  mark.  J.  M.  L. 

[It  is  the  general  impression  that  black  bass 
hibernate  in  winter,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud,  since  the  species 
does  not  like  dirty  water.  It  is  possible  that  the 
bass  may  have  hidden  among  the  rocks  of  the 
reservoir.  At  the  Oneida  hatchery  of  the  New 
York  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  the 
small-mouth  black  bass  hibernate  in  their  pond 


in  October  or  early  November,  and  do  not  take 
any  food  throughout  the  winter.  Undoubtedly 
they  settle  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond  and 
remain  there  dormant,  or  at  least  quiescent.  In 
the  New  York  Aquarium,  where  the  species  has 
been  under  observation,  the  bass  take  no  interest 
whatever  in  food  of  any  kind  in  the  winter 
months. 

If  the  Fairview  reservoir  now  contains  water, 
it  is  probable  that  the  bass  are  located  in  the 
deep  holes. — Editor.] 


The  Big  Bass  of  the  Outlet. 

Berlin,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  8. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  “Deer,”  Uncle  Hi  said,  “don't  seem 
to  care  who  shoots  them,”  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  big  fish  do  not  care  whose  hook  they 
take. 

The  large  trout,  which  has  so  often  and  so 
patiently  been  angled  for  by  elaborately  equipped 
sportsmen,  is  usually  captured  by  a  small  boy 
with  home-made  equipment  who  drops  his  angle 
worm  in  the  pool  at  the  psychological  moment, 
and  the  monster  black  bass,  which  years  ago 
lived  in  the  outlet  of  Lake  Neahtawanta,  Oswego 
county,  was  captured  by  three  boys  who  were 
playing  hookey  from  the  seminary. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  fine  days  in  spring,  and 
the  joy  of  a  day  in  the  open  overcame  the  fear 
of  punishment,  and  so  school  books  were  hid¬ 


den  and  the  three  slid  as  inconspicuously  as  pos¬ 
sible  through  by-streets  to  the  bridge,  and  once 
over  the  river  boldly  marched  down  the  main 
street  to  the  lake. 

The  morning  soon  passed  in  play,  and  with 
midday  came  ravenous  appetites  and  nothing  to 
appease  them.  Fish  seemed  their  only  hope.  A 
piece  of  line  was  found  in  one  pocket,  another 
boy  found  a  nail  to  be  used  as  a  sinker,  and  I 
remembered  a  hook  which  had  been  in  the  lapel 
of  my  coat  all  winter,  and  on  that  score  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  doing  the  fishing. 

A  small  frog  was  caught  in  the  marsh,  and  a 
clear  space  being  found  in  the  outlet,  the  line 
was  thrown  into  the  water.  The  sinker  struck 
bottom  and  was  far  enough  from  the  hook  to 
permit  the  frog  to-  rise  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  where  he  kicked  vainly  in  an  effort  to 
reach  the  bank,  but  only  for  a  few  seconds,  for 
from  a  bunch  of  eel  grass  a  monster  bass  made 
a  mad  rush  at  the  bait,  hooked  himself  and  was 
dragged  up  on  the  bank  and  promptly  fallen  on 
by  the  entire  party. 

A  search  of  pockets  revealed  one  match— this 
is  all  true,  mind  you — and  although  a  strong 
wind  was  blowing,  a  fire  was  made,  the  fish 
was  cleaned  and  cooked,  and  three  hungry 
stomachs  were  filled. 

From  that  time  there  were  no  more  stories 
of  a  monster  bass  in  the  outlet,  and  fishermen 
soon  ceased  to  try  for  him.  Sandy. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

It  seems  proper  nowadays  as  soon  as  a 
yachtsman  holds  office  in  one  club  and  does 
well  to  elect  him  to  office  in  another,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  there  is  an  order  of  merit 
among  the  clubs,  and  that  to  hold  office  in  one 
organization  will  rank  higher  than  a  similar 
office  in  another.  Of  course  to  be  commodore 
of  a  large  club  like  the  New  York,  the  Larch- 
mont  or  Atlantic  means  much  more  than  being 
commodore  of  some  small  club  with  only 
twenty  or  thirty  members.  For  some  years  now 
there  have  been  these  changes  which  began 
probably  when  Commodore  F.  T.  Adams  went 
from  the  Atlantic  Club  to  the  Larchmont  and 
was  followed  two  years  later  by  Commodore 
Robert  E.  'iod.  Commodore  Arthur  Curtiss 
James  went  from  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Y.  C.  to  the  New  York  Y.  C.,  and  Commodore 
Frederick  G.  Bourne  was  at  one  time  vice-com¬ 
modore  of  the  Atlantic,  then  commodore  at 
Larchmont  and  later  commodore  of  the  New 
York  Y.  C. 

Following  these  precedents  last  year.  Commo¬ 
dore  Leonard  Richards  went  from  the  Atlantic 
Y.  C.  to  the  Larchmont  Club,  and  he  has  been 
re-elected  as  commodore.  As  many  of  these 
flag  officers  have  graduated  from  clubs  on  the 
Lower  Bay,  yachtsmen  of  that  section  should 
feel  highly  complimented.  Some  more  changes 
have  been  made  this  year.  The  Atlantic  Y.  C. 
has  elected  Commodore  F.  M.  Wilson,  of  the 
Crescent  A.  C.,  as  its  rear-commodore,  and 
Vice-Commodore  Titcomb,  regatta  committee 
chairman;  J.  E.  De  Mund,  house  committee 
chairman;  Walter  H.  Sykes  and  membership 
committee  chairman  Charles  B.  Ludwig  are  all 
Crescent  A.  C.  men,  who  this  year  will  serve 


the  Atlantic  Y.  C.  This  progression,  if  it  might 
be  so  called,  is  always  a  good  thing  in  a  way. 
Those  members  of  one  club  who  are  later 
chosen  to  serve  as  an  officer  of  another  rarely 
forget  their  old  club,  and  in  this  way  good 
feeling  is  cemented  among  the  many  yachting 
organizations. 


Commodore  F.  M.  Wilson,  who  has  served 
four  years  as  commodore  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C., 
will  not  accept  a  renomination.  He  is  to  be 
dined  by  the  members  of  his  club  on  Jan.  11. 
While  commodore  he  has  done  much  to  help 
the  sport  in  the  club  and  has  been  very  gener¬ 
ous  in  giving  prizes.  It  is  said  he  is  to  be 
succeeded  as  commodore  by  Vice-Commodore 
Edgar  F.  Luckenback. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  C. 
was  held  last  Wednesday,  and  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Y.  C.  on  Thursday. 
Officers  and  committees  were  elected  at  these 
meetings,  and  the  tickets  have  been  published 
in  the  Forest  and  Stream. 


The  auxiliary  sloop  yacht  Buccaneer,  owned 
by  F.  R.  Wright,  of  Campello,  has  been  sold 
to  S.  W.  Fraser,  of  Savin  Hill.  Buccaneer  was 
built  for  President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  used  by  him  until  last 
season  at  his  summer  home  in  Cotuit.  The  sale 
was  made  through  the  Hollis  Burgess  Yacht 
Agency. 


The  Williamsburg  Y.  C.  at  its  last  meeting 
elected  these  officers:  Commodore,  John  G. 
Wilson;  Vice-Commodore,  William  J.  Coen; 
Rear-Commodore.  H.  F.  Beck;  Treasurer.  A.  G. 
Ran;  Financial  Secretary,  F.  L.  A.  Schwarz; 


Corresponding  Secretary,  William  S.  Richards. 
The  club  is  about  to  enter  upon,  its  fortieth  year 
of  existence,  and  has  every  prospect  of  the  com¬ 
ing  season  being  the  most  prosperous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  since  its  incorporation. 


The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rochester  Y.  C.  was  held  last  week.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  Commo¬ 
dore,  W.  P.  Pembroke;  Vice-Commodore, 
George  R.  Newell;  Fleet  Captain,  Wilson  H. 
Cross;  Treasurer  W.  W.  Hibbard;  Secretary, 
Clute  E.  Nixon;  Measurer,  C.  J.  Pembroke; 
Fleet  Surgeon,  Dr.  W.  F.  Plumley;  Directors — 
George  F.  Argetsinger,  A.  R.  Gorsline,  George 
V.  Fleckenstein  and  George  P.  Culp;  Delegates 
to  the  Lake  Yacht  Racing  Association — T.  P. 
Pritchard,  W.  P.  Pembroke  and  Frank  T. 
Christy;  Alternates— George  P.  Culp,  Volney 
E.  Lacy  and  M.  T.  Daly. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Beverly  Y.  C.  was 
held  last  Saturday  afternoon,  with  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  members,  owing  to  interesting  mat¬ 
ters  that  were  up  for  discussion.  These  were 
the  advisability  of  moving  the  club  house  and 
the  proposition  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
club  from  Beverly  Y.  C.  to  Buzzard’s  Bay  Y. 
C.  After  much  discussion  both  of  these  matters 
were  referred  to  a  special  committee.  On  the 
change  of  location  the  committee  will  renort  at 
a  special  meeting  at  the  club  house  at  Wing’s  j 
Neck  next  summer,  and  was  instructed  to  re¬ 
port  on  a  new  location,  place  and  the  means  of 
moving  the  club  house.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  1911  season:  W.  E.  C. 
Eustis.  Commodore:  David  Rice.  Vice-Commo¬ 
dore;  F.  A.  Eustis.  Secretary:  Walter  S.  Crane, 
Treasurer;  John  H.  Ellis,  Measurer;  E.  M. 
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Farnsworth  and  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Council- 
at-Large;  Charles  Whittemore,  David  Rice,  F. 
A.  Eustis,  Howard  Stockton,  Jr.,  Henry  E. 
Warner,  John  Paine  and  Sidney  Hosmer,  Re¬ 
gatta  Committee;  Frederic  B.  Cutler,  Robert  PI. 
Hallowed,  Walter  S.  Crane  and  Henry  E. 
Warner,  House  Committee;  A.  H.  Eustis, 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Robert  Winsor,  Jr.,  Frank 
W.  Sargeant,  Jr.,  and  J.  L.  Stackpole,  Admis¬ 
sion  Committee. 


J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  probably  the  best-known 
of  American  yachtsmen,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn  last'  Sunday  night  from  apoplexy. 
He  was  64  years  of  age  and  had  been  sailing 
yachts  since  he  was  a  young  man,  and  sailing 
them  successfully,  too.  Fie  has  in  his  time 
done  more  to  help  yacht  racing  than  any 
other  man,  because  he  would  always  have 
a  yacht  in  one  of  the  best  racing  classes,  would 
sail  her  himself  as  often  as  possible,  and  was 
in  the  sport  for  sport’s  sake  and  not  merely  for 
the  winning  of  prizes.  It  was  only  two  weeks 
ago  that  he  sold  the  schooner  Queen,  which 
he  had  built  by  Plerreshoff  to  win  the  first  race 
sailed  for  the  King’s  cup.  He  was  not  success¬ 
ful  in  that,  being  beaten  by  Effort  by  9  seconds, 
but  Queen  won  the  next  year.  Queen  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  E.  Walter  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Maxwell  took  in  part  payment  the  schooner 
Irolita,  which  he  intended  to  race  next  year. 
He  also  owned  the  steamer  Celt. 

Among  the  many  yachts  he  has  owned  are 
the  schooner  Peerless,  70-footer  Shamrock, 
sloops  Hebe,  Humma,  Nautilus,  Yankee, 
schooner  Shamrock,  Emerald  and  Queen.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  amateurs  in  these  waters, 
and  he  could  sail  his  yacht  as  well  as  the  most 
expert  of  the  professionals.  Many  years  ago 
he  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the 
Atlantic  Y.  C.,  and  that  chib  was  always  his 
favorite.  For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of 
its  board  of  trustees  and  at  one  time  was  vice¬ 
commodore.  He  never  cared  for  flag  office, 
being  content  to  just  own  and  sail  his  yacht 
and  be  a  plain  member.  He  had  hosts  of  friends 
who  will  miss  him,  and  he  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  have  followed  the  yachts  in  their  races 
each  season. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Monroe  Y.  C., 
at  Monroe,  Mich.,  Thornton  Dixon,  formerly 
vice  commodore,  was  chosen  commodore.  The 
other  officers  are:  Vice-Commodore,  Benjamin 
J.  Greening,  formerly  rear-commodore:  Rear- 
Commodore,  William  P.  Cooke;  Secretary,  J. 
C.  Godfroy.  The  bi-annual  Fourth  of  July  re¬ 
gatta  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Monroe  Y.  C.  this  summer  will  extend  over 
three  days,  including  July  1-3  and  4.  This  is 
one  of  the  big  yachting  affairs  on  the  lakes  and 
will  be  widely  attended. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Y.  C.,  of  Easton,  the  club 
passed  resolutions  urging  the  necessity  of  the 
construction  of  a  canal  connecting  the  waters 
of  Tred  Avon  and  Miles  River;  also  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recommending  the  dredging  of  the 
branches  of  Tred  Avon  River,  so  that  it  would 
bring  Easton  closer  to  the  water  front.  The 
treasurer’s  report  showed  the  club’s  financial 
condition  was  excellent,  with  a  comfortable  sur¬ 
plus  in  bank  and  no  outstanding  indebtedness. 
The  result  of  the  election:  Commodore,  Col. 
F.  Carroll  Goldsborough;  Vice-Commodore,  T. 
Clifford  Morris;  Rear-Commodore,  George  K. 
Kinney;  Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Tharp;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Charles  R.  Enos;  Fleet  Chaplain,  Dr.  S.  D. 
McConnell;  Board  of  Governors — Col.  F.  C. 
Goldsborough,  T.  Clifford  Morris,  George  K. 
Kinney,  A.  L.  Tharp,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Enos,  Col. 
Oswald  Tilghman,  M.  T.  Goldsborough  and 
Clifton  Wharton,  the  latter  having  been  elected 
a  member  at  this  meeting.  Regatta  Committee 
— A.  A.  Hathaway,  Chairman;  T.  Clifford 
Morris  and  Samuel  A.  Rohrer  as  associates.- 


Bar  Harbor  30-foot  sloop  Kuwana,  sold  for 
Mr.  E.  R.  Dick  to  Mr.  Otto  E.  Lohrke.  New 
owner  will  use  her  at  Shelter  Island. 


Interlake  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter-Lake  Yacht¬ 
ing  Association  was  held  at  Detroit  on  Dec.  5. 
Several  slates  had  been  fixed  up  prior  to  the 
meeting,  but  not  one  went  through,  and  the 
only  officer  elected  who  had  been  previously 
talked  about  was  Alexander  Winton,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  who  was  chosen  as  commodore. 

The  officers  chosen  were:  Commodore,  Alex¬ 
ander  Winton,  Lakewood  Y.  C.,  Cleveland; 
Vice-Commodore,  Charles  D.  Lynch,  Buckeye 
Lake  Y.  C.,  Columbus;  Rear-Commodore,  R. 
M.  Starr,  Maumee  River-Toledo  Y.  C.,  Toledo; 
Sailboat  Measurer,  Walter  Coakley,  Toledo  Y. 
C. ;  Power  Boat  Measurer,  Oliver  Barthel,  De¬ 
troit  Y.  C.;  Fleet  Surgeon,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Beth- 
ards,  Toledo  Y.  C.;  Delegates  to  Yacht  Racing 
Union — Dr.  C.  G.  Jennings,  Country  Club,  De¬ 
troit,  two  years;  Myron  B.  Vorce,  Lakewood 
Y.  C.,  one  year. 

The  report  of  the  rules  committee  recom¬ 
mending  the  promotion  of  Class  R  boats  of  the 
Universal  Rule  was  adopted  with  slight  modi¬ 
fications,  the  most  important  being  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  the  management  of  racing  and  prizes 
from  the  rules  committee  to  the  regatta  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  carried  with  it  the  purchase 
of  a  $200  trophy  to  be  contested  for  in  a  series 
of  events  covering  five  racing  seasons;  also  the 
award  of  special  prizes  to  the  winners  of  each 
heat. 

There  was  considerable  controversy  over  an 
amendment  presented  by  J.  M.  Crasser,  of  To¬ 
ledo,  including  in  the  restrictions  a  clause  pro¬ 
viding  for  compromise  keel  with  a  modified 
centerboard.  The  measure  was  looked  upon 
with  some  disfavor  by  Cleveland  men,  who 
naturally  favor  a  fin-keel  boat  because  their  sail¬ 
ing  is  necessarily  done  in  deep  water.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  held  that  a  centerboard  boat 
is  the  only  practical  sailing  craft  for  other  ports 
in  the  association.  The  Grasser  amendment  was 
finally  adopted. 

Pot-leading  of  the  16-foot  racing  craft  will 
continue  to  be  permissible,  a  recommendation 
to  that  effect  having  been  ratified  by  the  Inter- 
Lake  delegates  because  four  of  the  six  16-foot 
boat  owners  expressed  a  wish  to  continue 
present  methods. 

That  the  affairs  of  the  Inter-Lake  were  wisely 
administered  during  the  past  year  was  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  retiring  secretary-treasurer, 
Charles  P.  Sieder.  With  all  bills  paid  the  as¬ 
sociation  came  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  a 
balance  of  more  than  $200  in  the  treasury.  In 
addition  to  cash  the  association  has  about  $300 
worth  of  trophies  not  contested  for  at  the  last 
annual  meet.  It  was  decided  that  hereafter  the 
regatta  committees  shall  not  purchase  prizes 
without  first  submitting  the  list  to  the  commo¬ 
dore  and  secretary-treasurer.  This  action  was 
taken  for  the  reason  that  some  of  the  silver¬ 
ware  now  on  hand  was  engraved  with  the  year 
and  class,  and  is  therefore  worthless. 

Rear-Commodore  Charles  D.  Lynch  created 
considerable  enthusiasm  by  announcing  that  the 
Buckeye  Lake  Club  would  duplicate  its  action 
of  last  year  and  present  the  Inter-Lake  a  hand¬ 
some  trophy.  Mr.  Lynch,  by  the  way,  served 
the  Inter-Lake  Y.  A.  as  rear-commodore  last 
year.  He  also  said  that  the  Buckeye  Y.  C.  is 
building  fifteen  catboats  after  Mower  drawings, 
and  that  his  club  will  ask  the  Inter-Lake  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  club  boats  permitted  in  a 
race,  so  that  the  entire  Buckeye  Lake  fleet  may 
participate  in  the  meet  at  Put-in-Bay  next 
summer. 

The  Detroit  Motor  Boat  Club  resigned  from 
the  Inter-Lake  Yachting  Association  at  the  De¬ 
troit  meeting  recently.  This  means  that  the 
Detroit  Club  intends  to  boost  the  Power  Boat 
League  of  the  Great  Lakes,  organized  at  Buf¬ 
falo  last  summer. 

Incidentally  the  election  of  Winton  will  bring 
to  the  head  of  the  Inter-Lake  Yachting  Associ¬ 
ation  the  largest  gasolene  power  yacht  in  the 
world.  Commodore  Winton  is  having  built  in 
an  eastern  shipyard  a  triple  screw  vessel,  140 
feet  over  all,  19  feet  beam,  to  be  propelled  by 
three  six-cylinder  gasolene  motors  of  approxi¬ 
mately  175  horsepower  apiece,  or  a  total  of  525 


horsepower.  The  new  Inter-Lake  flagship  will 
be  christened  La  Belle.  She  is  being  built  at 
the  present  time  and  will  be  delivered  about 
May  1.  The  plant  of  the  Winton  Motor  Car¬ 
riage  Co.,  in  Cleveland,  is  turning  out  the  en¬ 
gines.  On  account  of  her  size,  La  Belle  will  be 
brought  from  the  east  to  Cleveland  via  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  route,  which  will  give  her 
a  thorough  trying  out  before  she  takes  up  her 
station  at  Rocky  River,  the  mooring  ground  of 
the  Lakewood  Y.  C. 


Yacht  Racing  Union. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  was 
held  at  Detroit  on  Dec.  4.  There  were  present 
representatives  of  the  Lake  Michigan,  Inter- 
Lake  and  Lake  Yachting  Associations.  Those 
present  were  Commodore  Charles  G.  Jennings, 
of  Detroit;  Commodore  S.  O.  Richardson,  Jr., 
of  the  Toledo  Y.  C.;  Commodore  F.  A.  Price, 
of  the  Chicago  Y.  C. ;  James  S.  McMurray  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  Secretary  of  the 
Union;  Commodore  Myron  B.  Vorce,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Rear-Commodore  Frank  M.  Gray,  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Y.  C.,  of  Toronto. 

Commodore  Price  was  elected  Chairman  and 
Mr.  McMurray  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  greater  part  of  the  meeting  was  given  over 
to  discussion  of  a  plan  to  bring  about  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  international  racing  for  the  Canada’s 
Cup  or  some  similar  trophy.  At  present  the 
Canadian  sportsmen  and  the  Rochester  Y.  C., 
holder  of  this  cup,  are  at  variance  regarding  the 
rules  under  which  contests  should  be  sailed. 

The  Canadians  demand  that  only  boats  regu¬ 
larly  owned  on  fresh  water  shall  be  eligible  for 
competition  in  races  for  the  cup.  while  the 
Rochester  people  insist  that  any  boat  complying 
with  the  building  restriction  and  sailing  under 
the  colors  of  the  defending  or  challenging  club 
is  eligible. 

Neither  side  seems  willing  to  make  any  con¬ 
cessions  and  the  Yacht  Racing  Union  feels  that 
for  the  good  of  the  sport  something  should  be 
done  to  bring  about  a  compromise.  A  plan 
was  decided  on  for  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
Rochester  Y.  C.  in  a  new  light  and  the  Union 
now  entertains  hopes  of  seeing  an  international 
race  in  1912.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  race  in 
1911  now,  as  the  time  for  presenting  a  challenge 
under  the  rules  of  the  deed  of  gift  of  the 
Canada’s  Cup  has  passed. 


Aloha's  Stormy  Passage. 

The  bark-rigged  auxiliary  yacht  Aloha, 
owned  by  Commodore  Arthur  Curtiss  James, 
of  the  New  York  Y.  C.,  arrived  at  New  Lon¬ 
don  last  Saturday,  after  a  long  and  tempestuous 
voyage  from  Southampton,  England. 

The  flagship  came  direct  from  St.  George, 
Bermuda  Islands,  where  she  was  forced  to  seek 
harbor  a  week  previous.  Aloha  started  for  New 
London  from  Southampton,  Nov.  4,  and  four 
hurricanes  were  encountered  in  succession  on 
the  way  across  the  Atlantic. 

Instead  of  sailing  2,900  miles,  which  is  the 
distance  from  Southampton  to  this  harbor,  the 
strong  westerly  winds  blew  the  yacht  far  off  her 
course,  and  her  log  to-day  showed  that  she  had 
covered  a  total  of  4,694  miles. 

“I  have  been  a  deep-sea  sailor  for  many 
years,”  said  Aloha’s  sailing  master,  Capt.  P. 
V.  Bezanzon,  “but  this  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
was  the  roughest  I  ever  encountered.  When  we 
struck  the  westerly  hurricanes,  Aloha  made  very 
little  headway;  in  fact,  only  30  miles  in  four 
days.”. 

Capt.  Bezanzon  says  the  heavy  gales  played 
havoc  with  the  new  flagship,  the  pride  of  the 
New  York  Y.  C.  fleet,  and  her  hull  and  spars 
were  well  racked  by  the  mountainous  waves  that 
swept  across  her  decks  and  the  apparently  ever¬ 
lasting  wind  that  shrieked  through  her  rigging. 
Some  of  the  Aloha’s  topmasts  and  sails  were 
carried  away  during  the  storm. 

This  was  Aloha’s  first  ocean  cruise.  Capt. 
Bezanzon  says  that  the  big  craft  stood  up  well 
during  the  hurricanes  and  proved  herself  to  be 
one  of  the  stanchest  pleasure  boats  afloat. 
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Royal  Yacht  for  Sale. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Republican  Government 
of  Portugal,  having  no  use  to  which  they  can 
put  the  royal  yacht  Amelia,  which  King  Manuel 
sent  back  to  Lisbon  after  his  safe  arrival  at 
Gibraltar,  have  decided  to  offer  the  vessel  for 
sale  by  auction.  She  cost  £85,000  at  the  time 
she  was  built  in  1900,  and  is  a  handsome  vessel, 
according  to  Shipping  Illustrated.  Her  builders 
were  the  well-known  firm  of  Ramage  &  Fergu¬ 
son,  Leith,  and  she  was  originally  known  as  the 
Banshee.  She  is  of  steel,  with  two  screws,  two 
funnels,  two  pole  masts  and  a  ram  bow.  Her 
displacement  tonnage  is  1,240,  length  229  feet 
6  inches,  beam  29  feet  6  inches,  draft  15  feet 
5  inches.  Engines  of  1.800  i.h.p.  give  her  a  sea 
speed  of  14  knots.  While  commissioned  as  a 
royal  yacht  she  was  manned  by  the  only  royal 
crew  in  the  whole  Portuguese  Navy,  and  as 
soon  as  she  returned  to  Lisbon,  after  landing 
King  Manuel  at  Gibraltar,  her  officers  were  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  command  and  the  crew  paid  off. 
As  regards  the  future  of  the  rortuguese  Navy, 
it  is  reported  that  as  a  result  of  the  setting  up 
of  a  Republican  Government,  a  position  of 
affairs  has  arisen  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
interest  for  international  jurists.  The  late 
Royalist  Government  had  for  some  months 
been  negotiating  contracts  in  connection  with 
the  reform  and  development  of  the  Portuguese 
Navy  and  the  country’s  defenses.  Some  of  these 
contracts  were  signed,  and  a  number  more  were 
ready  for  signature;  but  the  new  government 
are  disposed  to  regard  much  of  the  expenditure 
they  involve  as  unnecessary.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  some  sort  of  settlement  may  be 
arrived  at,  but  indications  are  not  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  at  present. 


Sale  of  Kanawha. 

The  fast  steam  yacht  Kanawha  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  A.  Baudouine,  of  the  New  York  Y. 
C.,  and  will  be  seen  in  commission  next  season. 
Kanawha  is  a  popular  favorite  because  she  has 
considerable  speed,  and  when  owned  by  the  late 
Henry  H.  Rogers  was  often  tried  against  some 
of  the  fastest  vessels  on  the  coast.  She  is  227 
feet  over  all,  192  feet  on  the  waterline,  24  feet 
6  inches  beam,  14  feet  10  inches  depth  and  10 
feet  draft.  She  has  twin  screws  and  is  driven 
by  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  engines. 

She  was  built  by  Charles  L.  Seabury  & 
Company  for  John  P.  Duncan  in  1899.  and 
two  years  later  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Duncan  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  used  her  for 
cruising  off  the  coast  and  particularly  to  run 
to  his  summer  home  at  Fairhaven,  New  Bed¬ 
ford.  Kanawha  could  leave  here  in  the  evening 
and  land  Mr.  Rogers  at  Fairhaven  the  next 
morning. 

She  won  the  Lysistrata  cup,  offered  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett  for  steam  yacht  racing.  The 
first  race  for  this  trophy  was  off  Newport 
on  July  24,  1903,  over  a  triangular  course 
sixty  miles  in  length.  Kanawha  defeated  the 
Noma,  owned  by  W.  B.  Leeds,  by  4  minutes 
and  56  seconds.  The  next  year  F.  M.  Smith’s 
Hauoli  raced  with  Kanawha  for  the  cup.  The 
course  was  thirty  miles  out  and  return  of  Sandy 
Hook,  and  the  Kanawha  won  by  3  minutes  29 
seconds.  In  that  race  Kanawha  averaged  a 
little  better  than  twenty  knots.  The  cup  then 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Rogers. 


Thrilling  Yachting  Experience. 

,  On  Friday,  Sept.  2,  at  1  p.  m.,  the  yacht 
Gwalia,  whose  station  when  out  of  commission 
is  Pleybridge  Basin,  near  Maldon,  Essex,  was 
towed  out  of  Ymuiden  (the  entrance  port  to  the 
sea  canal  by  which  large  steamers  up  to  700 
feet  in  length  can  proceed  to  Amsterdam).  The 
owner,  Mr.  John  E.  Matthews,  of  Slough 
House,  Danbury,  had  sailed  her  across  to  Rot¬ 
terdam  some  four  or  five  weeks  earlier,  and 
after  a  cruise  on  the  Dutch  Canals  and  the 
Zuider  Zee  was  returning  to  the  river  Black- 
water,  according  to  The  Yachtsman.  Gwalia  is 
a  barge  yacht  of  115  tons  yacht  measurement, 
and  was  formerly  owned  by  the  late  Right  Hon. 


H.  O.  Arnold  Forester  and  Mr.  Wylie  the 
artist,  the  yacht  then  bearing  the  name  of 
Four  Brothers.  She  afterward  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  gentleman  living  at  Bangor,  North 
Wales,  'who  altered  her  name  to  Gwalia 
(Wales),  and  Mr.  Matthews,  who  is  himself  of 
Welsh  descent,  and  had  a  branch  office  of  his 
business  (shipowner)  at  Bute  street.  Cardiff,  for 
about  20  years,  has  preferred  to  retain  the  name 
Gwalia.  The  following  details  of  Gwalia's 
terrible  experience  form  a  thrilling  chapter: 

On  reaching  the  sea  outside  Ymuiden  and 
casting  off  the  tug’s  towrope,  there  was  not 
sufficient  wind  (then  blowing  from  the  S.W.)  to 
enable  her  to  make  head  against  it,  so  she 
drifted  northward  on  a  slack  tide.  An  hour  or 
two  later  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  Gwalia 
making  a  long  leg  and  a  short  one,  tacked 
some  miles  to  the  southward  of  her  port  of  de¬ 
parture,  the  wind  freshening  all  the  time.  To¬ 
wards  dusk  the  sky,  which  had  clouded  over, 
looked  somewhat  threatening,  with  occasional 
rain  squalls.  Altogether  it  looked  promising 
for  a  dirty  night,  and  as  we  had  no  port  on  our 
way  that  we  could  make  nearer  than  the  Hook 
of  Holland,  30  miles  distant,  we  decided  to  run 
back  to  Ymuiden,  where  we  brought  up  in  a 
snug  berth  under  the  shelter  of  the  southern 
breakwater  in  the  outer  harbor  in  about  3)4 
fathoms.  The  wind  was  then  blowing  fresh 
from  the  S.  W.,  but  the  glass  was  high,  the 
barometer  having  dropped  only  the  fractional 
part  of  a  tenth,  and  knowing  that  we  had  good 
ground  tackle,  we  set  our  riding  light  and 
turned  in  without  any  misgiving.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  the  3d  inst.,  we  turned  out  in 
bright  sunshine  to  find  the  wind  had  veered  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  though  it  had  increased  in 
strength  and  we  were  now  facing  the  sea,  which 
rolled  through  the  entrance  and  gave  us  a  heavy 
pitching,  we  were  not  at  all  anxious,  as  the 
glass  had  now  recovered  the  small  fraction 
lost,  and  by  hook  and  experience  the  wind 
should  continue  to  veer  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.  We 
therefore  declined  the  offer  of  a  tug  to  tow  us 
into  the  inner  harbor,  as  we  wished  to  be  able 
to  catch  the  first  of  a  favoring  wind  and  be  out 
on  our  passage. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  when  the  wind  in¬ 
creased  to  a  gale,  we  looked  out  for  the  storm 
signal,  but  none  was  hoisted,  and  as  the  sea  did 
not  increase  much  in  height  and  it  was  then 
low  water,  we  still  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious, 
but  kept  anchor  watch,  and  I  turned  out  every 
now  and  then  to  see  how  things  were  going. 
The  skipper,  expecting  an  increase  of  sea  on 
the  high  water,  put  out  the  second  bow  anchor, 
but  by  this  time — through  the  wind  having  held 
in  the  same  direction  for  24  hours — some  tre¬ 
mendous  billows  began  to  roll  in  from  the 
North  Sea,  which,  coming  on  to  the  shallows 
where  we  were  anchored,  caused  the  waves  to 
run  up  steep  like  the  side  of  a  house.  The  wind 
about  the  same  time  increased  to  hurricane 
force,  so  that  we  knew  nothing  could  stand 
against  it  for  long,  and  we  decided  to  light 
flares  for  assistance.  These  were  answered  by  the 
coastguard,  but  long  before  assistance  came  the 
port  cable  snapped,  and  immediately  the  strain 
came  upon  it  the  starboard  cable  also,  and  we 
could  just  see  by  the  early  glimmer  of  dawn 
that  we  were  driving  on  to  the  center  of  the 
breakwater,  where  the  waves  were  breaking 
clean  over. 

I  went  down  below  to  call  my  friend,  Mr. 
Drover,  of  Great  Baddow,  who  was  making  the 
trip  with  me,  and  suggested  to  him  “that  one 
never  knows  what  may  happen,”  and  that  he 
had  better  lay  hold  of  a  life-buoy.  The  crew 
were  now  busy  launching  the  dinghy,  but  I  felt 
convinced  she  would  be  bottom  upward  directly 
she  touched  the  water,  and  shouting  that  the 
safest  plan  was  to  jump  for  the  breakwater  on 
striking,  I  went  into  the  port  bow  where  she 
seemed  likely  to  strike,  and  as  she  rose  level 
to  the  masonry  and  struck  I  jumped  clear,  land¬ 
ing  safely  on  the  breakwater,  which  wfis  all 
awash  with  seas  flying  over  from  both  sides. 
Immediately  I  had  jumped  the  yacht  sheered 
off.  Then  in  a  temporary  lull  broached  to 
alongside,  enabling  everyone  to  get  clear.  The 
next  back  wash  sucked  her  stern  out  at  right 


angles  to  where  we  all  stood,  and  she  charged 
the  breakwater  stem  on  several  times.  Once 
she  was  carried  so  high  on  a  wave  I  thought 
she  would  land  on  the  breakwater  amidships. 
I  could  see  under  the  fore  part  of  her  bottom 
as  I  sprang  back  to  get  clear  of  her  bowsprit; 
her  bows,  in  fact,  actually  overhung  the  struc¬ 
ture,  but  the  backwash  catching  her  amidships 
sucked  her  down  and  only  her  lore  foot  struck, 
and  slipping  backward  snapped  off  the  bowsprit 
like  a  carrot,  snapping  the  shrouds  and  tearing 
the  jib  into  ribbons,  the  butt  of  the  bowsprit 
making  a  big  hole  in  the  forecastle  deck.  All 
this  time  the  Gwalia  was  drifting  toward  the 
shore,  all  of  us  following  her  along  the  wall. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  momentary  pause. 
Then  the  seas  would  come  on  again  in  fury  as 
if  to  make  up  for  lost  opportunity.  The  waves 
flew  over  us  from  either  side  as  we  steadily 
crept  shoreward  along  our  slippery  path,  the 
yacht  charging  the  breakwater  again  and  again, 
stem  first,  both  bows  and  both  quarters  and  full 
broadside- — every  part  of  her  in  turn  except  her 
stern. 

By  this  time  a  tug  had  arrived  from  the  har¬ 
bor,  but  as  she  could  not  follow  us  into  the 
broken  water  she  returned.  Land  sharks,  how¬ 
ever,  were  assembling  on  the  shore,  and  as  the 
Gwalia  came  against  the  breakwater  again  with 
her  broadside  on,  the  skipper  shouted,  “This 
is  no  place  for  me.  I  won’t  leave  her  to  the 
wreckers,”  sprang  for  the  mizzen  rigging,  just 
landing  on  the  yacht’s  after-rail.  Then  every¬ 
thing  was  blotted  out  for  what  seemed  an  in¬ 
terminable  time,  as  at  that  moment  a  tremend¬ 
ous  wave  struck  the  yacht  aft  and  smothered 
her  completely  above  the  deckhouse,  but  when 
this  cleared,  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  the  skipper 
standing  upon  the  deckhouse  with  his  hand  in 
the  mizzen  rigging,  where  he  remained  until 
the  vessel  drove  her  nose  into  the  sands,  and 
though  her  stern  still  bumped  upon  the  jagged 
pieces  of  concrete  which  were  strewn  all  along 
her  course  toward  shore,  she  was  anyhow  now 
safe  for  another  12  hours,  as  the  tide  had  com¬ 
menced  to  fall. 

We  still  had  to  wait  nearly  an  hour,  shivering, 
wet  and  cold,  squalls  washing  the  salt  out  of 
our  clothes  before  we  could  slimb  on  board; 
but  we  cared  little  for  that  after  our  night’s  ad¬ 
ventures,  and,  speaking  for  myself,  everything 
was  soon  forgotten  when  I  had  stripped,  dried 
and  got  beneath  a  pile  of  warm  blankets. 


Motor  'Boating. 


Sparks. 

The  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Y.  C.  has  placed 
an  order  for  a  39-foot  motor  ferry  launch,  to  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  members  and 
guests  between  their  club  house  and  the  Oyster 
Bay  railroad  station.  The  launch  will  be 
equipped  with  a  25-horsepower  semi-heavy  duty 
motor,  and  is  to  be  ready  for  delivery  when  the 
season  opens,  May  1. 


William  J.  Matheson  expects  to  cruise  in 
Florida  waters  this  winter  with  his  auxiliary 
yawl  Normona.  He  has  just  received  an  18- 
foot  power  dory  tender  to  be  carried  on  the 
yawl  during  the  coming  trip. 


Com.  M.  B.  Mills,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  is 
having  a  cruising  yacht  no  feet  long,  20  feet 
beam,  built  in  a  New  York  yard  for  use  in 
Florida.  This  handsome  cruising  boat  is  to  be 
fitted  with  two  ioo-horsepower  motors. 


A  prominent  builder  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  State  reports  the  following  boats 
under  construction.  A  30-foot  cruiser  carrying 
a  17-horsepower,  3-cylinder  engine  for  a  promi¬ 
nent  resident  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  use  the 
boat  at  Palm  Beach;  a  32-foot  flush-deck  cruiser 
for'  off-shore  work  on  the  coast  of,  Brazil 
ordered  by  a  resident  of  that  country,  and 
carrying  a  15-horsepower  convertible  kerosene- 
gasolene  engine;  a  special  design  open  launch, 
32  feet  long  by  5  feet  6  inches  beam,  with  a  17- 
horsepower,  3-cylinder  engine,  ordered  by  an 
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officer  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  and  to  be 
shipped  to  Naples,  Italy. 


Captain  Klaus  Larsen,  who  shot  the  Whirl¬ 
pool  Rapids  at  Niagara  in  a  tiny  motor  boat, 
reports  that  following  his  venturesome  ride,  an 
examination  of  the  electrical  equipment  showed 
everything  in  perfect  working  order,  despite  the 
lashing  and  drenching  with  water  that  the  outfit 
received  during  his  passage.  This  is  another 
evidence  of  the  rapid  strides  that  have  been 
made  recently  in  the  matter  of  dependable  motor 
boat  equipment. 


There  was  a  rumor  following  the  British  In¬ 
ternational  contest  that  F.  K.  Burnham,  owner 
of  Dixie  II.,  had  offered  $50,000  for  a  50-mile 
boat.  The  story  created  considerable  comment, 
and  Mr.  Burnham  has  been  besieged  with  in¬ 
quiries  from  boat  builders  who  wanted  to  try 
for  the  $50,000.  Mr.  Burnham’s  answer  to  one 
of  these  builders  was  as  follows:  “It  is  not 
correct  that  I  have  offered  $50,000  for  a  50-mile' 
boat,  but  nevertheless,  I  am  in  the  market  for 
a  50-mile  boat,  but  not  at  that  figure.  The 
measurements  would  have  to  be  40  feet  and 
under,  unlimited  horsepower  and  any  old  beam. 
A  40-mile  boat  can  be  built  to-day  for  less  than 
$8,000,  but  40  miles  does  not  interest  me.  Would 
be  glad  to  hear  further  from  you.” 

It  was  also  reported  that  A.  R.  Peacock  had 
made  a  similar  offer,  but  Mr.  Peacock  has 
issued  o  denial  of  the  story. 


The  conditions  governing  the  annual  motor- 
boat  race  to  Bermuda  next  summer,  for  the 
possession  of  the  Bermuda  challenge  cup  and 
$1,000  in  cash,  presented  by  a  member  of  the 
New  York  \.  C.,  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
committee  in  charge.  This  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  1  homas  Fleming  Day,  representing 
the  Royal  Bermuda  Y.  C.,  and  the  regatta  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America,  of 
which  Charles  P.  Tower  is  chairman. 

Many  inquiries  have  already  been  made  re¬ 
garding  these  conditions,  and  it  is  believed  that 
upon  their  publication  the  construction  of  boats 
for  this  famous  off-shore  contest  will  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once.  , 

There  are  rumors  of  several  architects  having 
plans  under  way  for  boats,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
ascertained  what  special  requirements,  if  any, 
are  to  be  made  by  the  committee,  these  plans 
will  be  completed.  Among  those  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  race  is  the  Greenport  Basin  and 
Construction  Company,  Greenport,  N.  Y.,  of 
which  C.  P.  Brigham  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  Heather,  built  by  the  company, 
won  the  Bermuda  race  in  1909,  and  her  de¬ 
signer,  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Brigham,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  was  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  Insep,  a  sister  boat,  also  one  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  in  that  race. 

The  experience  proved  of  much  value  to  the 
Heather’s  designer,  and  his  plans  for  another 
substantial  cruising  craft  suitable  for  the  same 
ocean  service  are  now  to  be  shown  to  those  in¬ 
terested. 


Boat  for  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Charles  H.  Remington,  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  is  having  built,  from  designs  by  Morris  M. 
Whitaker,  a  raised-deck  cruising  motor  boat, 
which  he  will  use  next  summer  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  The  yacht  is  being  built  at 
the  Legare  Boat  Works  at  Ogdensburg,  and  is 
•55  feet  long  and  10  feet  beam. 

This  boat,  according  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  an 
improvement  as  well  as  a  modification  of  the 
type  common  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  a  high¬ 
speed,  day  cruiser,  capable  of  carrying  a  large 
number  of  persons  for  afternoon  sailing,  and 
with  limited  accommodations  in  case  the  owner 
should  desire  a  short  trip.  The  requirements 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  demand  a  boat  of  suf¬ 
ficient  sea-going  capacity  to  make  trips  out  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  along  its  shores  on  oc¬ 
casions.  For  day  service  the  boat  has  a  large 
cockpit  covered  by  a  canopy  and  a  bridge  for¬ 
ward,  with  a  seat  at  the  after  end  for  the 
steersman  and  a  few  guests.  The  motor  is  lo¬ 


cated  under  the  house  abaft  the  bridge  in  a 
compartment  entirely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  yacht.  This  compartment,  in  addition  to 
the  motor  equipment,  has  the  living  quarters  of 
the  crew  and  the  electric  light  plant,  and  has 
windows  on  each  side  and  a  dummy  stack  for 
ventilation  and  appearance.  The  owner’s  quar¬ 
ters  are  entered  directly  from  the  bridge  and 
consist  of  a  cabin  with  seats  on  each  side  and  a 
double  berth  athwartship  under  the  bridge  itself. 
At  the  forward  end  of  the  saloon  are  an  ice¬ 
box,  a  stove  and  sink  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
glass  closets  at  the  back,  and  iorward  of  this  at 
the  extreme  bow  is  the  owner’s  toilet. 

In  this  boat  the  cockpit,  house  over  the  motor 
and  the  owner's  quarters  will  be  finished  in  full 
mahogany  with  white  enamel  ceiling  in  the 
main  saloon.  The  engine  room  will  be  finished 
in  yellow  pine  and  the  boat  will  be  equipped 
with  a  6o-horsepower  heavy  duty  Sterling 
motor,  which  will  givd  her  a  speed  of  about 
13/2  miles  an  hour. 


Canoeing. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Building  a  Yacht. 

Concluded  from  page  946. 

We  call  an  unplaned  board  or  a  rasp 
rough,  and  if  such  a  surface  as  they 
represent  were  to  be  propelled  through  water 
it  would  not  jolt  it  outward  and  thereby  con¬ 
fuse  the  globules  and  break  the  filaments  of  co¬ 
hesion2  in  the  water,  but  would  drag  and  tear  it; 
therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  hydro-mechanical  advantage  would  result. 
That  this  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  has  been 
conversely  proved  by  careful  experimentalists 
in  hydraulics,  for  they  have  shown  that  water 
will  not  run  as  rapidly  through  an  old  rough 
and  rusty  conduit  pipe  as  it  does  through  a  new 
one.  They  have  also  proved  that  water  will  not 
slide  on  the  smoothest  surface  that  art  can  de¬ 
vise.  It  will  adhere  and  cohere  when  passing 
through  a  vertical  glass  tube.  The  particles  of 
water  adjacent  to  the  sides  of  the  tube  adhere 
to  it  and  remain  at  rest,  while  the  discharge  is 
carried  on  by  the  water  moving  past  the  station¬ 
ary  layer.  That  the  cohesion  of  the  discharging 
column  to  this  layer  is  very  remarkable  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  the-cur- 
rent  increases  toward  the  center  of  the  tube, 
where  it  is  greatest,  as  it  is  in  the  center  of 
rivers  and  streams. 

If  it  has  been  shown  that  conversely  a  smooth 
and  even  artificial  surface  is  a  hydro-mechanical 
fallacy,  and  that  a  rough  one  would  prove  to  be 
of  no  benefit,  it  is  reasonable  to  inquire  what 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  natural  surface  of  least 
resistance  in  those  instances  in  nature  where 
there  is  dermal  structure-,3  what  function  does 
it  perform,  and  what  advantage  is  derived  from 
the  conditions  which  are  produced?  The  reply 
is  that  this  natural  surface  is  one  of  uneven  or 
jolting  smoothness,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
throw  currents  of  water  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  movement  and  thereby  to  confuse  the 
particles  and  disrupt  the  filaments  of  cohesion 
which  exist  in  the  water.  That  water  loses  its 
properties  of  cohesion  when  the  globules  are 
in  a  confused  condition,  produced  by  right- 
angle  currents,  may  be  observed  when  a  down¬ 
pour  of  rain  falls  on  high  waves.'1  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  this  phenomenal  occur¬ 
rence  at  any  length,  for  all  mariners  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  trans¬ 
forms  mountain-like  waves  into  a  smooth  sea, 
although  the  gale  which  is  producing  them  may 
continue  to  blow.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  jolting  process  of  the 
ganoids,  though  the  modus  operandi  is  different. 

2“Filaments  of  cohesion"  is  a  phrase  used  in  hydraulics. 

3There  are  no  sharp  edges  on  any  of  these  patterns 
which  would  drag  the  water. 

4From  what  may  be  observed  when  heavy  rain  falls 
on  high  waves,  we  are  led  to  the  hypothesis  that  each 
globule  of  water  is  a  microcosm,  having  its  positive  and 
its  negative  pole,  and  that  the  attraction  of  the  globules 
to  each  other  is  principally  magnetic.  If  such  be  the 
case,  this  attraction  would  cease  when  the  poles  were 
disarranged  by  the  confusion  of  the  globules.  Then, 
during  quiescence,  the  poles  would  rearrange  themselves. 
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In  both  instances  the  particles  or  globules  of 
which  water  is  composed  are  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  these  right-angle  currents;  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  cohesion  being  broken  by  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  globules  and  dispersion  of  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  water  becomes  obedient  to  the  law 
of  gravitation.  It  is  obvious  that  if  a  solid 
body  can  be  driven  through  water  which  has 
lost  its  properties  of  continuous  cohesion,  there 
would  be  an  enormous  saving  of  propelling 
power. 

Referring  to  instances  where  there  is  no 
cuirass  armor,  and  where  the  species  are  large 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  by  our  visual 
organs,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  method  has 
been  adopted  and  is  accompanied  by  remark¬ 
able  speed.  The  huge  scales  of  the  tarpon,  the 
sea  perch,  etc.,  afford  this  opportunity.  They 
are  quite  thin,  and  overlap.  The  surface,  which 
is  perfectly  smooth,  would  be  even  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  scales  are  convex, 
the  vertex  of  each  scale  being  elevated  to  such 
an  extent  from  the  base  line  that  the  surface  be¬ 
comes  one  of  unevenness.  One  noticeable  feature 
is  that  the  largest  and  most  convex  scales  are 
placed  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  where, 
during  displacement,  the  hydraulic  pressure 
would  be  greatest.  Another  feature  is  that, 
the  scales  being  convex,  the  broken-jointed 
principle  of  imbrication  prevents  there  being  a 
series  of  longitudinal  striae  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  caudal  fin,  for  alternate  convexities 
intervene  on  the  lines  where  the  channels  would 
otherwise  be.  This  device  would  enable  each 
convexity  to  act  independently  on  the  water. 
The  rhomboidal  ganoids  would  have  similar 
striation,  though  of  course  not  so  wide  or  so 
deep,  where  the  water  would  press  in  and 
adhere,  were  it  not  that  the  scales  are  arranged 
in  oblique  rows.  This  method  would  also  en¬ 
able  each  rhomboid  to  act  on  the  water  inde¬ 
pendently. 

Many  species  of  fish  have  smooth  skins 
without  scales,  while  others  have  a  similar 
smoothness  of  surface  but  are  provided  with 
thin  small  scales.  In  all  such  cases  there  is, 
during  the  death-struggle,  a  copious  exudation 
of  slimy  matter  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
lubricant  for  the  water  to  slide  on  in  the  same 
manner  that  two  surfaces  of  metal  slide  on 
each  other  when  oil  is  applied  to  prevent 
friction.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any 
analogy  between  the  modus  operandi  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  for,  if  water  is  poured  on  a  fresh¬ 
ly  caught  fish,  such  as  those  referred  to,  this 
matter  washes  away  and  mixes  with  the  water. 
This  would  show  that  the  water  must  adhere  to 
the  slime  during  the  swimming  movement,  and 
that  it  must  be  left  behind  as  it  was  forced 
through  the  skin.  This  process  would,  no 
doubt,  prevent  the  particles  of  water  from  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  body  of  the  fish  and  holding  it 
in  check,  but,  the  slime  being  left  behind,  the 
supply  would  soon  become  exhausted,  and, 
therefore,  could  only  be  used  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  danger,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  prey. 
This  hypothesis  would  account  for  what  may  be 
observed  when  a  grebe  pursues  one  of  these 
species  under  the  water.  The  fish  swims  with 
great  rapidity  for  a  short  distance,  but  the  speed 
diminishes  so  rapidly  that  the  grebe  secures  the 
fish  with  very  little  effort.  In  a  similar  manner 
a  kingfisher  will  strike  several  times  at  a  trout 
in  shallow  water,  after  which  the  helpless  crea¬ 
ture  is  secured.  When  the  sea  is  calm  and  the 
sun  is  shining,  you  can  always  tell  at  a  distance 
if  mackerel  have  been  caught  in  a  trap  net 
which  has  been  set  for  them,  for,  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  they  exude  large  quantities  of  iri¬ 
descent  slime  which  floats  over  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  reflects  prismatic 
colors. 

These  observations  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  water  will  not  slide  on  any 
substance  that  we  know  of. 

I  shall  also  call  attention  to  the  movements 
of  a  ganoid  which  I  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  at  the  Aquarium  in  New 
York.  The  species  was  a  sturgeon,  sixteen  feet 
in  length;  and  being  alive  in  a  large  tank  of 
clear  water,  the  operations  of  the  tubercular 
scutes  could  be  discerned.  There  were  five 


longitudinal  rows  of  these  shields,  the  largest 
being  at  the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  Each 
shield  in  its  row  is  separated  by  an  open  space 
and  is  beveled  to  the  uneven  skin,  making 
them  all  independent  of  each  other.  I  believe 
I  am  justified  in  stating  that  any  one  wifh  a 
mechanical  turn  of  mind  would  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  that  I  did,  which  was  that  this 
fish  could  not  move  an  inch  through  the  water 
without  bringing  these  shields  into  operation  in 
their  action  of  throwing  currents  of  water  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  movement. 

Alluding  to  the  ascertained  fact  that  water 
will  not  slide  on  any  moving  solid  substance 
that  we  know  of,  I  would  like  to  explain  that 
this  property  which  water  possesses  applies 
particularly  to  what  in  hydraulics  is  called  still 
water.5  The  action,  however,  which  takes  place 
when  still  water  is  divided  by  two  moving  sur¬ 
faces  of  wedge  form,  and  that  which  takes  place 
when  these  surfaces  separate  water  which  is  in 
a  condition  of  confusion  or  vibration,  is  en¬ 
tirely  different.  In  the  one'case  the  still  water 
possesses  continuity  of  cohesion,  and  in  the 
other  case  the  confused  water  does  not,  as  is 
shown  by  the  effect  of  heavy  rain  on  high 
waves  which  are  composed  of  still  water6  (ex- 

°A  wave  is  only  an  undulation  of  still  water. 

cept  where  the  caps  are  broken  by  the  wind). 
As  we  know,  the  molecules  of  water  form  them¬ 
selves  into  globules  which  are  practically  in¬ 
compressible,  and  when  the  filaments  of  co¬ 
hesion  which  bind  these  globules  together  are 
disrupted  by  the  confusion  of  the  globules,  then 
the  globules  do  not  slide  on  each  other,  or  on 
the  moving  body;  they  roll,  and  by  so  doing 
they  reduce  the  friction  to  a  negligible  quantity. 
They  cannot  roll  as  long  'as  the  connecting 
threads  of  cohesion  remain  intact,  for,  until  dis¬ 
persion  of  attraction  takes  place  in  the  globules, 
they  are  drawn  after  each  other  by  any  mov¬ 
ing  body,  which  being  smooth  and  even,  creates 
no  surface  disturbance  adjacent  to  the  moving 
body. 

In  a  case  where  an  imbricated  surface — similar 
to  the  slated  roof  pattern  of  some  ganoids — is 
propelled  through  water,  the  confused  stratum 
of  water  adjacent  to  the  moving  body  would  be 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  unevenness  which  the 
pattern  of  imbrication  shows,1  the  w^ter-shed 
being  from  the  head  to  the  caudal  fin.  In  like 
manner  where  in  nature  we  find  convex  scales, 
as  in  the  tarpon  and  the  sea  perch,  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  stratum  would  be  equal  in  thickness  to  the 
convexity  of  the  scales.  It  appears  self-evi¬ 
dent  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and,  if  so, 
then  the  propelling  power  required  to  produce 
the  disturbed  stratum  would  be  a  mere  frac¬ 
tion  of  that  which  is  lost  by  allowing  the  law 
which  governs  the  continuity  of  cohesion  in 
water  to  come  into  operation. 

That  this  subject  deserves  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  it  has  hitherto  received  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  for  its  commercial  importance  is  incalcul¬ 
able.  If  the  problem  is  perplexing  and  difficult 
to  understand,  we  render  it  more  so  by  bind¬ 
ing  ourselves  mentally  to  preconceived  ideas 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  object-lessons 
which  we  find  in  nature.  In  support  of  this 
assertion  we  have  only  to  examine  the  subject 
conversely  and  we  find  that  the  action  of  “still 
water,”  when  moving  over  inorganic  matter, 
produces  for  itself  a  surface  pattern  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  which  is  unlike  what  our  imagination 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  It  may  be  noticed 
that  when  undisturbed  water  moves  over  a  bot¬ 
tom  of  fine  sand  it  does  not  make  the  sand 
smooth  or  even  as  might  be  expected.  The 
law  of  adhesion  in  water  comes  into  operation, 
and  the  surface  of  least  resistance  for  the  water 
to  move  on  is  produced  on  the  sand  by  the 
moving  water  adhering  into  formation  a  series 
of  undulations  which  are  always  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  in  which  water  was  or  is  mov¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  do  this  when  the  particles  are 
in  confusion,  for  then  scouring  takes  place  and 
the  sand  is  carried  away  with  the  water.  A 
steady  wind  which  blows  for  some  time  from 

5Still  water  means  undisturbed  water,  and  may  be 
moving-  in  any  direction. 

TThick  overlapping  slates  give  more  unevenness  than 
thin  ones. 


the  same  direction  over  the  fine  dry  sand  where 
the  surface  is  flat  does  the  same  thing.  It 
forms  a  pattern  of  least  resistance  in  the  shape 
of  undulations.  I  dare  say  many  people  have 
observed  that  when  you  go  to  bathe  in  the  sea 
in  fine  weather,  where  the  tide  comes  in  and 
goes  out  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand,  the  sand  is 
not  even,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressure 
may  be  which  the  depth  of  water  gives,  nor  how 
rapidly  the  tide  moves.  Your  bare  feet  walk 
over  a  series  of  undulating  ridges  which  are 
all  identically  the  same  in  formation,  and  which 
are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  movement  of 
the  water.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in 
stormy  weather,  for  the  incoming  waves  break 
form  when  they  touch  bottom,  and  the  sand 
ridges  are  scoured  in  the  direction  of  the  shore. 
These  facts  go  to  prove  that  the  natural  surface 
of  least  resistance  for  still  water  to  move  on  is 
not  one  which  is  smooth  and  even  as  it  is  in 
a  metal  cylinder  where  a  piston  slides. 

In  the  case  alluded  to,  where  the  unconfined 
"water  moves  over  the  fine  sand  after  the  sur¬ 
face  of  least  resistance  has  been  formed,  there 
cannot  be  adhesion  or  appreciable  friction,  for 
the  slightest  touch  which  a  finger  can  give  de¬ 
forms  the  undulations  of  the  sand,  whereas  the 
moving  water  does  not. 

If  these  facts  are  admitted,  it  would  then  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  smooth 
and  even  surface  to  be  the  one  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  when  it  is  propelled  through  still  water, 
for  conversely  it  will  not  bold  good. 

The  fossil  ganoids  which  existed  during  the 
formation  of  the  coal-measures  are  described  in 
the  American  Cyclopedia.  I  quote  the  passage 
referring  to  them  and  also  to  their  present  rep¬ 
resentative: 

In  the  American  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  VII.,  under 
the  head  of  “Ganoid,”  this  passage  occurs — 
quoting  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Agassiz 
and  Hugh  Miller: 

“Ganoid  fossil  scales,  whether  angular, 
rhomboidal,  or  many-sided,  are  imbricated  like 
the  slates  of  a  roof.  *  *  * 

“These  reptilian  fishes  attain  their  greatest 
number  and  largest  size  during  the  carbonifer¬ 
ous  period,  and  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
formidable  offensive  weapons  and  their  strong 
defensive  armor.  *  *  *  Indeed  no  animal 

ever  had  more  powerful  teeth  than  the  Ganoid 
Rhizodus  of  the  coal  fields.  *  *  *  These 

reptilian  fish  must  have  been  forty  feet  in 
length.” 

“Gar  pike  Lepidosteus.” 

“It  is  the  only  genus  of  its  family,  and  there 
are  more  than  twenty  species,  all  American. 

“As  in  other  ganoids,  the  body  is  covered 
with  smooth  enameled  scales  of  rhombic  form, 
arranged  in  oblique  rows,  and  so  hard  that  it 
is  impossible  to  pierce  them  with  a  spear. 
*  *  *  It  leaps  often  out  of  the  water  in 

pursuit  of  its  prey  and  is  so  swift  and  strong 
a  swimmer  as  to  stem  the  most  furious  rapids. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  feet.  The  alligator 
garfish  has  a  shorter  head,  the  jaws  forming 
not  quite  half  the  length,  broad  and  flat  above. 
The  skin  is  rough,  the  scales  imbricated  and 
sculptured.  It  inhabits  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  is  usually 
from  four  to  six  feet  long.” 

Many  interesting  fossil  specimens  of  the 
Lepidosteus  ganoids  may  be  seen  in  the  Crom¬ 
well  Road  Museum,  London.  Their  present 
representatives  are  numerous  in  Lake  Erie,  and 
differ  only  in  size;  their  speed  is  phenomenal. 

I  shall  conclude  by  stating  that  it  appears 
self-evident  that  the  “horny  protuberances” 
which  may  be  seen  on  the  covering  of  the  al- 
bacore  would  impede  locomotion  if  they  were 
not  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  vibrating 
the  surrounding  water,  which  they  inevitably 
would  do  when  forward  movement  took  place. 
And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  fastest  of  ocean 
travelers.  The  same  principle  may  be  seen  car¬ 
ried  out  on  the  carapace  of  a  soft-shelled  crab 
or  on  a  hand-bag  made  of  alligator’s  skin. 

A.  Canoeist. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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A  SEASONABLE  SUGGESTION 


Remington.  .22  Repeater  for  Christmas 

“The  Gift  of  Gifts”  for  the  real  boy.  No  gift  could  give  the  grown-up  boy  or  the  athletic 
grown-up  girl  more  unique  delight.  Shooting  affords  an  unlimited  pleasure  to  the  young  man  or 
young  woman  who  revels  in  the  great  out-of-doors. 

Outdoors  or  indoors,  the  Remington  .22  Repeater  affords  the  most  fascinating  recreation.  In  winter, 
there  is  the  fun  of  the  indoor  target  shooting,  and  in  the  summer — on  a  vacation  trip  or  day  in  the 
woods — it  affords  the  keenest  kind  of  pleasure. 

The  Remington  .22  Repeater  is  unquestionably  the  best  repeater  made — solid  breech,  hammerless, 
take-down,  safe — it  fully  measures  up  to  your  idea  of  what  a  thoroughly  up-to-the-minute  rifle  should 
be.  It  has  buoyancy  and  balance  and  shoots  .22  short,  .22  long  and  .22  long  rifle  cartridges  without 
adjustment.  No  possibility  of  accidental  discharge  because  there  is  no  hammer  to  catch  on  clothing, 
fence  or  branch.  You  clean  the  barrel  from  the  breech — another  Remington  feature. 

Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute.  Communicate  with  us  if  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  U  M  C  or  Remington. 

UMC  and  Remington — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  llion,  N.  Y.  L.„  - - , 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 


T raps  hooting 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following: 

Fixtures. 

Dec.  29. — Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  all-day  tournament. 

M.  W.  Conover.  Sec’y. 

Dec.  29.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  yearly  New  Year’s 
Day  shoot,  at  10  A.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 
Jan.  18-21. — Pinehurst  (N  C.)  Country  Club. 

Jan  26— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

Feb.  13-18. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — R.  S.  Elliott  Arms  Co. 
Feb.  16. — Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

March  23.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

April  20.— Freehold  (N.  J'.)  G.  C. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Dec.  28-29.— White  Marsh  (Pa.)  G.  C.  H.  E.  Buckwalter, 
Mgr. 

Dec.  31.— Wellington,  Mass.  —  Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2.— White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

an.  5. — Phoenixville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  P.  W.  Sueisfot;d,  Mgr. 
an.  6. — Pottstown,  Pa. — Shuler  S.  C.  J.  M.  Yerger,  Mgr. 
an.  10-13. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 
March  6-11. — New  York  City. — International  trapshooting 
tournament  and  sportsman’s  exhibition,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  S.  M.  Van  Allen,  Mgr. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

Secretary  Maltby  W.  Conover  writes  us  as  follows: 
“I  would  like  to  inform  you  that  the  Freehold,  N.  J., 
Gun  Club  has  selected  the  following  dates  for  all-day 
tournaments:  Dec.  29,  1910;  in  1911,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  16, 
March  23,  April  20.” 


In  the  two  weeks  ending  Dec.  10,  the  Pacific  In¬ 
dians  was  the  only  body  to  register  a  tournament  with 
the  Interstate  Association.  Dates,  June  20-23;  place, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Jacob  Lewis,  Secretary  of  the  Jersey  City  Gun  Club, 
writes  us  as  follows:  “We  will  hold  our  annual  all¬ 
day  turkey  and  chicken  shoot-  on  Thursday,  Dec.  22, 
commencing  at  10  o’clock  sharp.  This  will  be  a  dis¬ 
tance  handicap  shoot,  and  the  handicapping  will  be  in 
charge  of  C.  W  Billings,  L.  W.  Colquitt  and  G.  N. 
Piercy.  Come  early,  as  the  days  are  short.  If  pro¬ 
gram  is  finished  in  time,  there  will  be  sweepstake  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

*» 

Chairman  P.  R.  Robinson  writes  us  as  follows:  “The 
amateur  championship  of  America  at  clay  birds,  which 
for  several  years  has  been  shot  during  December,  is 
scheduled  for  next  March.  This  was  decided  by  the 
trapshooting  committee  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
under  whose  auspices  the  event  will  be  held,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  amateurs  are  hunting  in  the  field 
during  the  winter  months.  The  tentative  dates  are 
March  22  and  23,  and  an  authoritative  announcement 
will  be  made  later.” 

SP. 

-  Elliott  Smitn  died  of  heart  disease  at  his  home  in 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  10,  in  his  sixty-fifth  yetfr. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Elliott  &  F. 
Sidney  Smith.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city  and 
there  resided  till  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Morristown.  About  a  generation  ago  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  and 
also  was  actively  interested  in  field  sports,  particularly 
field  trials.  He  was  identified  in  a  business  way  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  American  wood  powder,  known 
for  a  time  as  Dittmar  powder. 


Among  others  things  in  its  circular  recently  issued,  the 
Big  Four  League  states:  “The  organization  will  hereafter 
be  known  as  the  Big  Four  League,  and  Oklahoma  and 
Nebraska  are  added  to  Missouri  and  Kansas.  Our  pur¬ 
poses  are  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  shooting  tournaments  and  good  fellowship. 
A  trophy  will  be  given  to  the  amateur  and  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional,  respectively,  securing  the  largest  number  of 
new  members  during  the  year  1911.  A  shooting  tourna¬ 
ment  of  two  days  will  be  held  in  each  of  the  four  States 
of  the  League  during  the  year.  It  was  ordered  that  no 
bids  of  less  than  $100  per  day  added  money  should  be 
considered  for  these  shoots;  $75  was  set  aside  for  high 
amateur  averages  for  the  year  1911,  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  First,  $25;  second,  $20;  third,  $15;  fourth,  $10; 
fifth,  $5.” 

at 

The  fourth  midwinter  handicap  of  the  Pinehurst,  N.  C., 
Gun  Club,  to  be  held  on  Jan.  18-21,  promises  to  be  a 
gratifying  success  in  every  particular.  The  Squier 
money-back  system  will  be  a  feature.  The  regular  sweep- 
stakes  will  include  ten  20-target  events  on  the  first  and 
second  days  and  five  20-target  events  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  third  and  fourth  days,  class  shooting.  There  also 
will  be  an  optional  sweep,  $2.50  entrance,  on  each  of  the 
first  and  second  100  of  the  first  and  second  day’s  pro¬ 
gram;  one  on  the  first  100  of  the  third  and  fourth  day’s 
program,  high  guns.  The  Preliminary  will  be  at  100 
targets,  handicaps  16  to  23yds.,  high  guns,  $150  added; 
entrance  $10.  The  main  handicap  is  much  the  same  as 
the  preliminary,  except  the  entrance  is  $20.  The  trophies 
include  splendid  sterling  cups  to  the  winners  of  both 
the  handicap  and  the  preliminary,  a  high  average  gold 
medal  to  the  leader  in  the  regular  16yd.  events  (600 
targets),  silver  medals  for  second  and  third,  and  a  gold 
medal  for  the  leader  in  the  entire  program  of  800  targets. 
The  professionals  will  shoot  for  a  trophy  to  be  awarded 
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for  the  high  average  in  the  16yd.  events,  contesting 
otherwise,  only  for  the  price  of  targets,  and  being  han¬ 
dicapped  on  the  same  basis  as  the  amateurs.  The  Pine- 
hurst  Gun  Club  will  positively  add  $300  (and  if  there  are 
fifty  entries,  $400,  and  for  every  ten  entries  abqve  fifty, 
an  additional  $50),  to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the 
amateurs  who  shoot  in  all  regular  events  (the  two  han¬ 
dicaps  not  included)  scheduled  for  the  four  days  of  the 
tournament,  and' fail  to  win  the  amount  of  their  entrance 
money  in  these  events.  In  no  case,  however,  will  more 
than  the  total  amount  of  this  entrance  money  (less  price 
of  targets)  be  paid  a  contestant. 

Bernard  Waters. 


Interstate  Associaticn’s  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Association  was  held  at  the  Association’s  office 
with  the  Corporation  Trust  Company,  15  Exchange 
Place,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  8,  at 
2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  roll  call  showed  the  following  members  repre¬ 
sented  in  person:  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co., 
bv  A.  F.  Hebard  and  T.  A.  Marshall ;  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  Powder  Co.,  by  J.  T.  Shelly,  Edward  Banks 
and  T.  E.  Boremus;  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  by  John 
Hunter;  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  by  F.  G. 
Drew;  the  Peters  Cartridge  Co.,  by  W.  E.  Keplinger  and 
T.  ,H.  Keller:  the  Chamberlin  Cartridge  and  Target  Co., 
by  Paul  North;  the  Defever  Arms  Co.,  by  A.  H.  Dur- 
ston ;  American  Powder  Mills,  hv  Murray  Ballou;  the 
Western  Cartridge  Co.,  by  A.  J.  Norcom;  Capt.  A.  W. 
Money,  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Neumours  Powder  Co.; 
T.  S.  Dando  and  E.  C.  Stark,  of  Sporting  Life;  H.  S. 
Rosenthal  and  L.  Werk,  of  Sportsmen’s  Review,  hon¬ 
orary  members  of  the  Association,  were  also  present,  as 
was  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  secretary  presented  and  read  a  copy  of  the  notice 
of  the  meeting,  together  with  proof  of  the  due  mailing 
thereof  to  each  stockholder  of  the  Association  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  meeting,  as  required  by  the  by¬ 
laws. 

The  transfer  book  and  stock  book  of  the  Association 
were  produced  and  remained  during  the  meeting  open 
to  inspection. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting,  those  of  the  special  meeting 
held  Dec.  30,  1909,  and  those  of  the  several  mail  votes 
taken  during  the  year  were  approved. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Money  and  Edward  C.  Stark  (neither  of 
them  being  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  director)  were 
appointed  inspectors  of  election  and  duly  sworn. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  directors 
by  ballot  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  past  year  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  read  and  ordered  to  be  received  and  filed 
with  the  secretary. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-manager  for  the  past  year 
was  also  presented  and  read,  and  ordered  filed,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  3.— To  the  President,  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Interstate  Association:  Gentlemen— 
I  herewith  submit  the  following  report  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Secretary-Manager’s  office  for  the  year 
1910: 

It  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  for  nearly  twenty  years 
to  hand  over  an  annual  statement  of  the  Association’s 
work.  In  that  period  I  have  come  to  you  on  every 
occasion  with  magnificent  reports,  success  teeming  in 
every  line.  I  think  I  can  recall  saving  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  tide  of  success  would  haruiy  roll  onward  for¬ 
ever.  Like  the  giant  waves  of  the  sea,  there  must  be 
an  ebb  tide.  In  other  words,  the  sport  would  reach  a 
stopping  point.  Perhaps  this  period  has  arrived,  for 
during  the  season  just  closed  there  was  noted  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  emulate,  not  excel.  Many  tournaments  were 
conspicuous  by  brilliant  shooting,  but  there  was  no 
record-breaking  attendance  feature  to  dwell  upon.  The 
high  marks  of  previous  years  are  grand  ones.  Most 
optimistic  would  be  he  who  would  expect  an  advance¬ 
ment  to  go  on  forever.  Trapshooting  is  no  exception 
in  this  respect.  Other  sports  feel  this  trend  of  fancy. 
Baseball,  horse  racing,  the  sport  of  kings,  so-called,  and 
even  golf  show  declines  in  popular  devotion.  I  am 
speaking  reluctantly,  and  express  the  hope  that  members 
will  not  class  me  with  “Old  Man  Grouch.”  My  senti¬ 
ment  is_  substantiated  by  facts  and  figures.  Nothing 
would  give  me  more  pleasure  than  the  presentation  of  a 
report  bubbling  over  with  good  things,  with  joyful  en¬ 
thusiasm  cropping  out  of  every  line,  and  with  a  roseate 
hue  permeating  every  sentence.  However,  candor  com¬ 
pels  a  report  of  facts  sans  embellishment. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  mind  the  fact  that  the 
registered  tournament  idea,  after  three  years’  trial,  has 
proven  to  be  the  bulwark  of  trapshooting.  You  are  well 
aware  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  plan  when  it 
was  originally  suggested.  Many  could  not  see  the  boon 
it  was  bound  to  create.  Skeptics,  they  called  them¬ 
selves.  I  am  glad  to  announce  that  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  registered  tournament  idea  has  borne  out 
the  most  extravagant  claims  made  for  it  by  its  origin¬ 
ators  and  earliest  advocates.  The  men  who  supported 
the  plan  at  its  inception  can  well  be  proud,  and  par¬ 
donably  so,  over  the  outcome  of  the  idea.  Rarely  do 
you  find  any  innovation  that  does  not  meet  with  some 
opposition.  The  registered  tournament  plan  may  have 
some  objectors  even  to  this  day,  but  they  are  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  wake  of  its  success.  This  is  easy  to 
understand  when  one  takes  even  a  passing  glance  at  the 
workings  of  the  plan.  The  records  achieved  by  the 
Association  asi  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the 
registered  tournament  plan  are  almost  priceless.  They 


have  put  the  pastime  on  the  same  high  plane  as  base¬ 
ball,  harness  racing,  golf,  tennis,  and  other  sports  of 
quality.  The  registered  tournament  trade  mark  placed 
upon  a  trapshooting  event  gives  the  meet  a  standing. 
Trapshooters  know  the  sanction  means  .fair  rules  and 
satisfactory  methods  in  every  part  of  the  competition. 
They  also  know  that  their  scores  are  accurately  tran¬ 
scribed  and  a  record  kept,  with  the  assurance  that  at 
the  year’s  end  they  may  enjoy  the  revival  of  memories 
of  enjoyable  days  during  the  summer.  Nothing  slip- 
shot  as  in  the  old  days,  when  “Colonel  Hap  Hazard” 
had  command  of  the  major  portion  of  tournaments.  A 
thorough  trial  of  the  registered  tournament  plan  for  a 
trio  of  years  has  developed  one  slight  drawback.  This' 
is  a  trifling  one.  and  can  easily  be  remedied.  There 
should  be  curtailment  in  number  of  shooting’  tourna¬ 
ments  honored  by  registration.  A  limit  could  easily  be 
attached  that  would  enhance  the  value  of  those  so 
supported  by  the  Interstate  Association  trade  mark. 
This  suggestion  is  made  in  good  spirit.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  limited  number  of  registered  tournaments 
would  create  a  decided  incentive  the  land  over. 

THE  SOUTHERN  HANDICAP. 

Our  initial  tournament,  the  Southern  Handicap,  was 
held  in  the  sunny  clime  of  Georgia.  It  was  a  glorious 
get-away  to  the  season.  Every  contestant  at  the  Southern 
Handicap  tournament  has  stored  away  in  his  heart  tender 
memories  of  three  happy  days,  viz..  May  3.  4  and.  5. 
Papers  in  Columbus  declared  the  three  days’  shooting 
to  be  the  greatest  trapshooting  assembly  ever  held  in 
the  South.  No  one  endeavored  to  gainsay  this  assertion, 
for  it  was  certainly  a  grand  event.  It  is  no  reflection 
on  Nashville,  Richmond  or  Birmingham,  the  home  of 
former  Southern  Handicaps.  They  all  aimed  high  and 
registered  top  marks  for  Columbus  men.  The  latter, 
however,  on  being  assigned  the  fixture,  dove  into  the 
work  with  energy  that  was  most  commendable.  They 
wanted  to  put  the  mark  so  high  that  it  would  stand  for 
seasons  to  come.  The  Columbus  Gun  Club  officials 
literally  had  their  coats  off  for  weeks  prior  to  the  open¬ 
ing  day.  A  splendid  shooting  field,  ideal  weather  and 
modern  appointments  all  blended  toward  making  the 
three  days  eventful.  As  a  physician  says,  there  were 
no  “untoward  happenings.”  Not  a  slip  up  in  the  tourna¬ 
ment  machinery,  mechanical  or  clerical,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  135  men,  representing  almost  every  State  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  put  in  three  days  of  un¬ 
bounded  sport.  The  last  day  was  enlivened  by  hours 
of  happy  cheer,  with  a  trophy  presentation  to  cap  the 
climax  of  three  days  of  genuine  sport.  One  thing  is 
certain,  absolutely  so,  Columbus  is  on  the  shooting  map. 

THE  WESTERN  HANDICAP. 

Though  thirteen  States,  a  hoodoo  number,  perhaps, 
were  represented  at  the  Western  Handicap  tournament, 
held  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  May  24  to  26,  this  fixture  was 
one  of  the  best  shooting  events  of  the  year  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley.  The  tournament  was  held  in  Birdland 
Park,  an  ideal  place  for  a  tournament.  Hundreds  of 
non-participants,  including  many  fair  admirers,  accepted 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  Des  Moines  management  to 
watch  the  healthy  recreation  illustrated  by  stars  of  the 
firing  points.  This  outpouring  of  people  was  most 
gratifying  to  the  Des  Moines  management,  their  entire 
aim  being  to  advance  the  sport  in  that  section.  One 
point  worth  mentioning  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  the  competition  is  the  fact  that  the  Western  Handi¬ 
cap  proper  was  started  and  finished  in  exactly  two  and 
one-half  hours.  Not  a  hitch,  not  a  twitch,  not  a  kick, 
to  mar  the  banner  battle  of  the  tournament.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day  brought  out  12S  contestants,  which  was  the  high 
mark  of  entries  for  the  tournament. 

THE  GRAND  AMERICAN  HANDICAP. 

Our  blue  ribbon  event,  the  Grand  American  Handicap 
tournament,  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  21  to  24  inclusive. 
This  splendid  fixture  was  won  by  a  marvelous  score, 
the  winner  breaking  100  targets  consecutively  and  earn¬ 
ing  his  coveted  honor  in  a  manner  that  made  com¬ 
petitors  congratulate  him  with  rare  fervor.  Surely  no 
one  could  expect  more  flattering  reports  from  the  world’s 
greatest  trapshooting  event.  Perfection  by  contestants, 
together  with  unsurpassed  workings  of  the  many  details 
of  the  competition,  rightly  belong  to  this  Marathon  of 
the  shooting  realm.  Guided  by  expert  hands  from  first 
to  last,  the  inner  workings  of  the  tournament  moved 
with  the  precision  of  a  modern  railway  system — a  man 
for  every  place  and  every  man  in  his  place.  Like  all 
fixtures  of  the  year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there 
was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries.  This 
is  not  an  indication  that  the  G.  A.  H.  is  retrograding. 
It  is  the  world’s  largest  shotgun  event  and  ever  will  be. 
Its  foundation  is  firmly  fixed,  standing  as  it  does  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Further  comment  is  unnecessary. 

THE  EASTERN  HANDICAP. 

Marking  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Eastern  Handicap 
tournament,  this  competition  was  assigned  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Five  years  ago,  on  the  creation  of  the  event, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  chosen  for  the  inaugural. 
The  selection  was  :  an  admirable  one,  the  event  being 
established  in  a  manner  that  gave  it  fame  at  the  outset. 
This  year’s  tournament  was  held  at  Edge  Hill,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Highland  Shooting  Association,  and  it 
was  conducted  without  any  chance  for  complaint. 
Everything  was  conducive  to  high  scores,  and  the 
shooters  took  advantage  of  the  conditions.  One  meri¬ 
torious  performance  was  that  credited  to  a  Yale  student, 
who  captured  the  Preliminary  Handicap  in  a  way  that 
betokens  a  fine  future  for  him  at  the  fascinating  sport. 
Summing  up,  with  several  hundred  trapshooters  residing 
in  and  near  Philadelphia,  the  attendance  of  local  men 
was  disappointing.' 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  HANDICAP. 

Seattle,  the  hustling  city  of  the  Inland  Empire,  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  having  the  Pacific  Coast  Handicap  tourna¬ 
ment,  Aug.  2  to  4.  This  was  our  second  venture  in 
this  thriving  home  of  energetic1  sportsmen,  and  it  is 


only  right  to  say  that  the  tournament  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  year.  Of  course  one  could  not  expect  such 
an  outpouring  as  in  19(9,  for  there  was  added  attraction 
to  the  tournament  that  year  in  the  shape  of  the  Alaskan- 
Yukon  Fair.  However,  even  with  the  trap  event  as  the 
only  loadstone,  there  was  a  splendid  attendance  from  a 
distance.  They  traveled  a  long  ways  from  home  to 
indulge  in  their  favorite  sport,  but  knew  well  that  they 
would  be  repaid.  So  it  proved  to  be,  every  man  from 
afar  leaving  Seattle  with  memory  pictures  filling  every 
niche.  A  Western  writer  reviewed,  the  tournament  in 
this  sentence:  “It  lacked  nothing  of  the  elements  of  a 
successful  meet.”  Well  and  truly  spoken.  One  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  untiring’  efforts  of-  Seattle 
sportsmen  to  blazon  the  word  success  on  every  part  of 
the  competition.  Our  members  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  manner  in  which  all  things  worked  to¬ 
gether  for  their  good. 

POST  SERIES  TOURNAMENT. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
Interstate  Association  establish  a  Post  Season  tourna¬ 
ment,  with  a  fair  field  and  no  favor,  an  “off  the  same 
mark”  event.  The  suggestion  met  with  popular  re¬ 
ception  and  culminated  in  a  clever  combat  between 
the  “kings  of  the  sport”  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Oct.  18 
to  21.  After  the  final  gun  had.  been  fired,  it  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  hear  general  satisfaction  among  shooters  over 
the  installation  of  such  a  contest.  As  the  old-time  news¬ 
paper  always  said  in  its  first  issue,  “It  filled  a  long-felt 
want.”  So  apparently  did  the  Post  Series  tournament. 
It  was  likened  by  sporting  writers  to  the  universally 
popular  world’s  honor  games  between  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  the  major  leagues  of  baseball.  One 
journal  said,  “The  general  expressions  of  satisfaction 
made  by  the  shooters  should  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  Association  that  there  is  -a  demand,  for  such  an 
event  as  a  windup  of  the  season.”  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  gathering  '  of  clans  produced  some  remark¬ 
able  scores.  Every  man  being  in  fine  form  from  his 
season's  campaigning,  was  able  to  stand  to  the  gun  and 
cut  out  a  pace  that  made  some  good  shots  smilingly 
comment,  “This  is  no  place  for  me.”  Many  side-liners, 
ineligible  this  autumn,  were  heard  to  say  that,  by  hook 
or  crook,  they  would  be  sure  and  qualify  in  1911,  so 
that  they  could  enter  the  lists  and  try  for  a  place  in 
the  Post  Series  tournament. 

THE  OUTLOOK. 

The  outlook  for  1911  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  the 
belief  of  those  in  touch  with  the  situation  that  the 
coming  year  will  be  a  banner  one  for  wholesome  sports. 
Trapshooting,  firmly  entrenched  as  a  manly  recreation 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  sportsmen,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  get  its  share  of  the  enthusiasm.  I  am 
satisfied  that  glowing  times  will' emphasize  the  next  tuhl 
of  the  calendar.  Trapshooting  became  popular  under 
the  guidance  .of  the  Interstate  Association.  Its  en¬ 
couragement  took  the  pastime  from  a  slipshot  state  and 
elevated  it  to  the  position  of  a  gentleman’s  diversion. 
Sound  rules,  solid  support  and  well  directed  energy 
brought  the  recreation  from  chaos,  and  will  keep  it  at 
the  crest  of  modern  clean  sport.  The  appetite  of  an 
appreciative  public  still  grows  upon  what  it  feeds,  and 
there  is  yet  no  appreciable  boundary  to  our  efforts  to 
serve  it. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

T  deem  it  but  just  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  frequently 
said  regarding  the  obligation  our  Association  rests 
under  to  the  several  sportsmen's  journals,.  honorary 
members  of  the  Association,  for  their  continued  and 
unswerving  support.  They  are  entitled  to  unstinted 
praise  for  their  efficiency  and  courtesy.  I  wish  to  renew 
my  expression  of  obligation  for  the  many  unsolicited 
marks  of  appreciation  they  have  bestowed  upon  me 
personally. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  renewal  of  my  thanks  to  our 
members  for  the  urbanity  with  which  they  have  treated 
me  in  all  our  obligations,  public  and  private,  and  in 
this  connection  I  wish  to  include  the  members  of  the 
various  committees,  whose  aid,  advice  and  gentlemanly 
treatment  I  appreciate  at  full  value. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 

The  polls  having  remained  open  the  period  pre¬ 
scribed  by  statute,  were  ordered  closed  and  the  in¬ 
spectors  presented  their  report  in  writing,  showing  the 
following  persons,  stockholders  of  the  Association,  had 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes:  J.  R.  Wettstein 
and  P.  D.  Beresford,  of  the  United  Lead  Co. ;  A.  F. 
Hebard  and  T.  A.  Marshall,  of  the  Union  Metallic  Car¬ 
tridge  Co. :  J.  T.  Skelly,  Edward  Banks  and  T.  _  E. 
Doremus,  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.; 
F.  B.  Clark,  of  the  Remington  Arms  Co.;  John  Hunter, 
of  the  Hunter  Arms  Co. ;  F.  G.  Drew,  W.  R.  Clark  and 
H.  S.  Leonard,  of  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.; 
W.  F.  Parker,  of  Parker  Bros;  \V.  E.  Keplinger  and 
T.  H.  Keller,  of  the  Peters  Cartridge  Co.;  Paul  North 
and  J.  H.  Webster,  of  the  Chamberlin  Cartridge  and 
Target  Co.;  A.  H.  Durston,  of  the  Lefever  Arms  Co.; 
Murray  Ballou  and  E.  B.  Drake,  of  the  American 
Powder  Mills;  A.  H.  Fox,  of  A.  H.  Fox  Gun  Co.;  F. 
W.  Olin  and  A.'  J.  Norcom.  of  the  Western  Cartridge 
Co.;  R.  A.  Lau,  of  the  J.  H.  Lau  Co.;  G.  S.  Lewis,  ot 
J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co.,  and  John  R.  Turner. 

The  chairman  thereupon  declared  that  the  above- 
named  persons  were  duly  elected  directors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  secretary 
was  directed  to  file  with  the  records  of  the  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  reference,  the  following  papers: 

1.  List  of  stockholders  entitled  to  vote  at  this  meeting. 

2.  Proxies  presented  at  the  meeting. 

3.  Notice  of  meeting  and  proof  of  mailing  thereof. 

4.  Inspectors’  oath  and  report. 

5.  Treasurer's  report. 

6.  Secretary-Manager’s  report. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  a  meeting  of 
the  new  board  of  directors  for  the  election  of  officers, 
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etc.,  was  directed  to  be  held  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  stockholders’  meeting. 

No  further  business  coming  before  the  meeting,  upon 
motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  same  adjourned. 

directors’  meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  held  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  close  of  the  stockholders’  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hebard, 
with  Elmer  E.  Shaner  acting  as  secretary.  The  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  elected  to  serve  during'  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  John  Hunter;  Vice-President,  Murray 
Ballou;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Elmer  E.  Shaner. 

The  minutes  of  the  directors’  meetings,  held  Dec.  2 
and  3,  1909,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  New  York,  and  June 
22,  1910,  at  the  Stratford  Hotel.  Chicago,  and  those  of 
the  several  mail  votes  taken  during  the  year,  were  duly 
approved. 

Upon  motion,  duly  made  and  seconded,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  J.  II.  Lau  &  Co.  from  membership  in 
the  Association  was  accepted. 

By  resolution.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada  was  elected  to 
honorary  membership. 

By  resolution  it  was  decided  to  present  trophies  to 
the  winners  of  the  high  amateur  and  high  professional 
averages  of  1910. 

By  resolution,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the 
retiring  officers  of  the  Association. 

Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  directors’  meeting 
adjourned  at  5:15  P.  M.,  to  meet  the  following  day 
at '9:30  A.  M. 

The  adjourned  meeting  of  the  directors  was  called  to 
order  at  10  A.  M.,  Dec.  9,  with  President  Hunter  in 
the  chair.  New  Business  was  at  once  taken  up  where 
left  off. 

A  plan  covering  a  change  in  policy  of  the  Association 
was  presented,  discussed  at  great  length,  and  by  resolu¬ 
tion,  adopted. 

Briefly  outlined,  the  plan  calls  for  doing  away  with 
program  advertising  by  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Association;  the  distribution  by  the  Association  of 
$20,000  or  more  each  year  among  contestants  who  take 
part  in  registered  tournaments;  the  registration  of  no 
tournament  unless  the  applicant  club  is  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  a  State  association;  the  registration  of 
all  tournaments  applied  for  by  State  associations, '  and 
the  reduction  by  about  one-half  in  the  number  of  tourna¬ 
ments  registered  in  any  one  year.  The  object  in  view 
is  the  organization  of  State  associations  where  none 
now  exist,  and  an  increased  interest  in  those  already 
organized.  The  details  of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been 
fully  worked  out,  but  the  committee  in  charge  hope 
to  have  the  matter  in  shape  to  give  it  publicity  within 
the  next  thirty  days. 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  to  guarantee  the  winner 
of  the  1911  Grand  American  Handicap,  $1,000  in  cash 
and  a  trophy. 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  to  guarantee  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  Association's  1911  Subsidiary  Handicap  each 
$250  in  cash  and  a  trophy. 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Handicap  at  the  subsidiary  tournaments  given 
by  the  Association,  but  not  at  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  tournament. 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  names  of 
the  amateur  and  professional  championship  events  at 
the  Grand  American  Handicap  tournament  to  “The 
National  Amateur  Championship’’  and  “The  National 
Professional  Championship.” 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  that  the  National  Ama¬ 
teur  Championship  and  the  National  Professional  Cham¬ 
pionship  shall  be  shot  at  200  single  targets. 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Double 
Target  championship  event  at  the  Grand  American 
Handicap  tournament,  said  event  to  be  shot  at  50  double 
targets. 

The  advisability  of  changing  the  standard  distance  for 
trapshooting  from  16yds.  to  18yds.  was  discussed  at 
some  length,  but  no  change  was  made.  The  distance 
remains  the  same  as  heretofore,  namely,  16yds. 

By  resolution,  it  was  decided  that  in  1911  the  Southern 
Handicap  shall  be  giver,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  the  East¬ 
ern  Handicap  at  Wilmington.  Del.,  and  the  Western 
Handicao  at  Omaha.  Neb.  The  .places  for  holding  the 
Grand  American  Handicap,  the  Pacific  Coast  Handicap 
and  the  Post-Season  tournament  will  be  decided  upon 
later. 

The  directors  appointed  the  following  committees  to 
Serve  during  1911: 

Tournament  Committee— Paul  North,  chairman;  F.  G. 
Drew,  A.  F.  Hebard.  T.  H.  Keller,  J.  T.  Shelly.  A.  IT. 
Durston  and  IT.  McMurchy. 

Gun  Club  Organization  Committee — T.  E.  Doremus, 
Chairman:  F.  G  Drew  and  T.  A.  Marshall. 

Trophv  Committee — A.  F.  Hebard. 

Handicap  Committee  for  1911  G.  A.  IT.— F.  G.  Fuller, 
Cha:rman,  Mukwonag0,  Wis. ;  D.  A.  Edwards,  Union 
City,  Term. :  C.  H.  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  G.  V. 
Dering,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Pittsburg. 

After  discussing  several  matters  of  no  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  public,  the  meeting  adjourned 
sine  (He  at  4:45  P.  M.,  with  all  business  fully  covered. 

•Elmer  E.  Shaner,  Sec’y-Mgr. 


Purdue  University  Gun  Club. 

Lafayette.  Ind.,  Dec.  3.- — -A  trapshooting  club  has  been 
formed  at  Purdue  University.  The  club  started  with 
an  enrollment  of  about  fifty  members.  From  the  in¬ 
terest  shown  thus  far  we  think  the  club  will  reach  the 
200  mark  before  the  present  school  year  is  over.  The 
first  shoot  was  held  Dec.  3.  with  the  most  unfavorable 
weather  conditions,  as  it  snowed  most  of  the  time.  As 
trap  work  was  new  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
no  verv  good  records  were  made;  however,  several  broke 
over  20  out  of  25.  C.  E.  Trotter,  Sec’y-Treas. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
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WINCHESTER 


Lever  Action  Repeating  Shotgun 

10  <i,U  (i  Is 

For  wild  fowl  shooting  the  io  gauge  Winchester  Lever  Action 
Shotgun  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  popular.  It  is  a“game 
getter”  and  the  only  io  gauge  repeater  on  the  market.  It  is  bored 
to  handle  either  black  or  smokeless  powder  equally  well,  and  for 
strong,  hard  and  accurate  shooting  it  cannot  be  beaten.  The 
action  of  the  gun  is  strong  and  positive  and  not  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  from  exposure  or  any  ordinary  handling.  In  iact;  these 
guns  have  stood  all  kinds  of  use  and  abuse  for  years  and  given 
universal  satisfaction.  If  you  are  going  fowling,  take  one  along. 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  -  New  Haven.  Conn. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club. 


Eagle  Gun  Club. 


Newark,  N.  J..  Dec.  7. — Members  of  the  Fred  Ma¬ 
caulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  experienced  the  rough¬ 
est  weather  yesterday  in  the  history  of  the  club.  It 
snowed  and  was  cold,  and  the  wind  blew  a  “mile  a 
minute,”  making  the  white  flyers  do  some  funny  stunts. 
■It  was  laughable  to  see  the  expressions  on  the  faces  on 
some  of  the  shooters  when  they  thought  they  had  taken 
deliberate  aim  on  straightaway  targets.  Just  as  they 
pulled  the  trigger,  the  bird  would  dart  3ft.  higher  than 
was  expected,  with  a  gust  of  wind,  and  of  course  a  miss 
was  the  result.  Consequently,  scores  were  not  as  high 
as  they  generally  are. 

Barney  M.  Shanley,  Jr.,  who  is  almost  always  the  first 
member  at  the  club  house  on  Tuesdays,  had  his  weather 
eye  with  him.  and  put  the  Indian  sign  on  the  targets, 
topping  all  the  other  shooters,  and  was  high  average 
gunner  of  the  day  by  smashing  on  an  average  of  19  out 
of  a  possible  25  targets  shot  at.  Fred  Macaulay  was 
second,  with  15,  and  William  Stengel  was  third,  with 
14,  which  was  good  shooting,  considering  the  weather. 

The  members  of  the  Macaulay  Gun  Club  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  never  having  missed  one  of  their  regular 
Tuesday  afternoon  shoots  since  the  club  was  organized, 
and  from  the  attendance  yesterday,  it  was  predicted 
that  they  never  would  miss  any.  So,  rain  or  shine,  there 
is  not  a  chance  to  be  disappointed  on  a  Tuesday. 


Manoa,  Pa.,  Dec.  10. — There  were  nineteen  contestants 
and  it  was  one  of  the  largest  shoots  held  by  the  club. 
The  reflected  light  from  the  snow  made  difficult  shoot¬ 
ing.  Four  tied  on  ten  straight. 


Handicap  rise,  10  birds: 

Wright,  29  . 

Churchill,  30  . 

Wingate,  28  . . 

Graves,  30  . 

Fisher,  30  . 

McFalls,  29 . 

Hoffman,  30  . 

Murphy,  30  . . 

Wrend,  30 . 

Holznagle,  29 . 

Hillnot,  28  . • 

Redman,  28  . 

Feltz,  29  . 

Sharon.  29 . 

Bouvier,  28  . . 

Ungerer,  29 . 

Ball,  27  . 

Fenn,  28  . 

Bowker,  28 . 
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Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

Dayton,  Ky.— At  the  last  target  shoot  of  the  club 
seven  men  were  present.  The  day  was  pleasant,  but 
too  cold  for  some  of  the  regulars.  Geo.  Dameron  set  a 
pace  that  none  of  the  others  could  follow,  breaking  49 
out  of  the  last  50,  and  missing  only  4  out  of  the  100, 
which  is  some  shooting.  Woodbury  did  very  good  work 
considering  the  little  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  sport 
in  the  past  year. 


One  hundred  targets: 


Dameron  . 

...  96 

Higdon  . 

.  57 

Woodbury  . 

...  84 

Taggart 

.  45 

Edward  . 

...  70 

Lee  . 

.  27 

Luverne  . 

...  66 

A  live-bird  shoot 

was  held 

on  Dec. 

6,  in  order  that 

some  of  the  members  might  get  limbered  up  for  the 
State  shoot  at  Ryland.  The  shoot  was  gotten  up  at 
short  notice,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  get  a  crowd, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  attendance.  The  weather 
conditions  were  fair.  The  birds  were  a  fair  average  lot. 
Four  10-bird  events  were  run  off  before  approaching 
darkness  called  a  halt.  J.  S.  Day  was  high  for  the 
afternoon  with  38;  C.  O.  Le  Compte  35.  Schreck  and 
Gould  put  up  a  close  race  for  third  place,  the  latter 
being  one  bird  ahead  at  the  close  of  the  second  event. 
Schreck  tied  him  in  the  third  event,  and  finished  the 
fourth  event  one  bird  to  the  good — 33  to  32.  The  scores: 

Event  No.  1,  10  birds,  30yds.  rise: 

Le  Compte... 2211122222— 10  T  P  Gould. .  .1112211200— 8 

G  Walker . 2222221222—10  }  E  Schreck.  .0222200222—  7 

J  S  Day . 2222222202—  9 

Event  No.  2,  10  birds,  30yds.  rise: 

Le  Compte  ..2122212222— 10  Schreck  . 2122022222—9 

Dav  . 2222222122—10  Gould  . 1111210222—  9 

Walker  . 1211222222—10 

Event  No.  3,  10  birds,  30yds.,  rise,  5yds.  penalty 
boundary: 

Dav  . 2222022222—9  Gould  . 0012022222—7 

Schreck  . 2102222220—8  Walker  . 2200002112—6 

Le  Compte  -..2210022022—7 

Event  No.  4,  10  birds,  34yds.  rise: 

Dav  . 2222222222—10  Le  Compte  ..2011120122—8 

Schreck  . 2202222211—  9  Gould  . 2011120121—  8 

The  club  will  hold  its  fifth  annual  tri-state  live  bird 
championship  shoot  on  Jan.  2.  This  shoot  is  open  to 
all,.  but  the  tri-state  trophy  can  be  won  only  by  a 
resident  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  or  Indiana.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  three  events.  The  first,  at  25  birds, 
entrance  $16.25,  divided  50,  30  and  20  per  cent.,  class 
shooting.  The  contestants  will  handicap  themselves. 
Starting  at  30yds.,  if  a  shooter  kills  5  straight,  he  moves 
back  1yd.;  4  out  of  5,  stay  on  same  mark;  3  out  of  5, 
move  up  1yd.  The  first  15  birds  of  event  No.  1  will 
constitute  event  No.  2,  $15  entrance,  divided  high  guns; 
the  last  10  birds  of  the  first  event,  makes  the  third 
event,  entrance  $10,  divided,  high  guns.  Event  4  is  a 
$3  miss-and-out,  32yds.  rise.  These  shoots  have  been 
well  attended  in  the  past,  and  the  club  officers  look  for 
a  good  crowd  this  time.  Dinner  will  be  served  in 
the  club  house. 


The  Palefaces. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  1. — Just  ten  Palefaces  attempted 
the  trip  to  Wellington  to-day,  and  while  conditions  were 
anything  but  good,  there  was  hardly  a  shooter  but  felt 
that  he  was  amply  repaid  for  being  present. 

With  just  a  small  number  like  this  of  course  there  was 
no  need  for  hustling,  so  every  one  took  it  easy  and  did 
not  bother  going  home  till  darkness  was  well  under  way. 
Interest  to-day  during  the  program  centered  on  the 
average  race,  as  the  100  targets  counted  on  the  monthly 
trophy,  and  every  one  wanted  to  get  as  good  a  start  as 
possible.  For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  Fred  Stone, 
of  the  Old  Town  Company,  would  carry  off  the  palm, 
and  every  one  was  well  pleased,  as  Fred  has  a  host  of 
friends  in  Bean  Town;  but  in  the  last  event  as  many 
goose  eggs  appeared  as  had  been  in  the  previous  80 
targets,  and  the  club’s  home  mainstay  came  through 
with  a  rush  and  captured  the  first  honors  for  the  month. 
President  Charles  very  cleverly  took  second  average, 
and  had  the  long  run  of  the  day  in  his  second  and  third 
events,  which,  with  a  few  on  the  first  part  of  the  fourth, 
made  it  close  to  40,  which  is  the  best  so  far  this  season. 

After  the  regular  program  a  challenge  by  Burne  and 
Kirkwood  was  accepted  by  Clarke  and  Frank,  and  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
spice  to  this,  as  both  teams  wanted  to  trim  their  op¬ 
ponents  to  a  frazzle.  Luck,  however,  was  against  the 
Clarke  and  Frank  combination,  and  Burnes  and  Horace 
with  22  and  23  respectively  had  a  runaway  match  with 
8  targets  to  spare. 


Frank  . 14  13  17  14  14  18  90 

Charles  .  13  15  20  12  12  16  88 

Stone  .  14  13  18  15  13  13  86 

Clarke  .  14  14  17  11  14  16  86 

Higginson  . 13  15  15  14  12  17  86 

Kirkwood  .  11  13  16  14  14  18  86 

Jones  .  14  13  14  13  10  16  80 

Burnes  .  11  11  16  11  14  15  78 

Pierce  .  9  12  14  11  10  10  66 

Howe  .  8  13  11  9  10  11  62 


Dec.  8. — Perfect  weather  conditions  greeted  the  dozen 
Paleface  shooters  that  met  at  the  Wellington  grounds 
to-day,  and  the  afternoon  was  replete  w'ith  the  most 
enjoyment  that  could  be  imagined. 

One  Frank  proved  to  be  the  candy  kid,  and  as  usual 
when  this  particular  veteran  is  on  the  job,  it  means  a 
classy  score;  95  was  his  return,  and  it  was  a  target  too 
many  for  the  inimitable  Sib,  whose  unlucky  third 
event  put  him  completely  out  of  the  high  average  race 
unless  the  unexpected  happened,  which  Frank  took  care 
did  not.  Geo.  Hassam  with  an  89,  all  with  a  borrowed 
gun,  took  care  of  fourth  place,  with  targets  to  spare  over 
his  nearest  competitor,  Chapin,  who  looked  somewhat 
out  of  place  with  less  than  a  90  per  cent,  score. 

Henry  Edgarton  was  a  welcome  visitor,  but  still  shows 


the  sign  of  his  long  sickness,  which  Edge,  has  been 
up  against  since  the  first  of  August.  Next  time,  how¬ 
ever,  with  added  strength,  the  Connecticutonian  will  be 
able  as  formerly  to  keep  the  home  boys  well  in  hand. 
Scores: 


Frank  .  14  14  20  13  15  19  95 

Siblev  .  15  14  17  14  14  20  y4 

Kirkwood  .  13  14  19  13  15  19  93 

Hassam  . 14  13  16  14  15  17  89 

Chapin  .  11  12  17  15  13  17  83 

Charles  .  13  14  16  11  12  18  84 

Clarke  .  11  11  19  12  14  16  83 

Morse  .  11  14  15  11  13  18  80 

Howe  .  9  12  16  12  13  IS  SO 

Tones  .  14  12  15  13  9  15  78 

Edgarton  .  13  12  11  12  12  17  77 

Pierce  .  9  9  14  13  10  14  69 


Manhisset  Bay  Y.  C. 

Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  Dec  11. — Notwithstanding 
a  heavy  snowstorm,  a  fairly  good  crowd  showed  up  for 
the  weekly  shoot  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C.  Following 
are  the  results: 


Ten  birds,  scratch,  sweepstakes: 


H  G  Hovt . 

E  P  Alker . 

7 

G  C  Meyer . 

.  8 

T  E  Meyer . 

7 

F.  A  Sierck . 

.  8 

I  O’Rourke  . . . . 

5 

B  G  Loomis.... 

.  8 

A  Stillwell  . 

4 

T  W  Alker . 

.  7 

G  Bowles  . 

3 

Fifteen  birds, 

scratch,  sweepstakes: 

T  W  Alker - 

.  12 

E  P  Alker  . 

9 

H  L  Hoyt.  Jr.. 

.  12 

B  G  Loomis.... 

8 

G  C  Meyer _ 

.  12 

G  Bowles  . 

8 

T  E  Meyer - 

.  12 

I  O’Rourke  ... 

7 

E  A  Sierck - 

.  10 

A  Stillwell  . 

5 

Twenty-five  birds,  handicap,  sweepstakes: 

H.  T’l. 

PI.  T’l. 

B  Bowles  . 

.  7  25 

I  O’Rourke  .... 

....  6 

20 

E  A  Sierck.... 

.  2  24 

H  Clark  . 

....  2 

18 

T  E  Mever  .... 

.  2  23 

E  P  Alker . 

....  4 

13 

T  W  Alker . 

.  2  20 

G  C  Meyer . 

....  3 

14 

H  L  Hoyt,  Jr.. 

.  0  21 

Clark  cup,  25 

birds,  handicap: 

T  W  Alker . 

.  2  23 

T  E  Meyer . 

....  2 

19 

E  A  Sierck.... 

.  2  22 

B  G  Loomis.... 

....  2 

18 

G  Bowles . 

.  7  21 

PI  F  Clark . 

....  2 

81 

I  O’Rourke  ... 

.  6  20 

G  E  Meyer . 

....  3 

17 

H  L  Hoyt,  Jr. 

.  0  19 

Yearly  prize, 

25  birds,  handicap: 

TT  L  Ptoyt,  Tr. 

.  0  24 

E  A  Sierck . 

....  2 

20 

T  E  Meyer . 

.  2  23 

H  Clark  . 

2 

20 

G  C  Meyer _ 

.  3  22 

J  W  Alker . 

....  2 

19 

G  Bowles  . 

.  7  20 

One  hundred 

birds,  scratch 

H  T.  Hovt.... 

.  84 

G  C  Meyer.... 

67 

T  E  Mever.... 

.  78 

H  F  Clark . 

Gh 

E  A  Sierck.... 

.  78 

G  Bowles  . 

62 

T  W  Alker.... 

.  75 

I  O’Rourke  .... 

61 

New  York  Athletic  Club. 

Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10. — The  cold  weather 
had  no  deterrent  effect  on  the  attendance,  and  full 


scores  were  quite 

common. 

The  scores  follow: 

Scratch  event,  25 

targets: 

G  F  Pelham . 

.  22 

T  G  Batterson . 

18 

G  T  Corbett . . 

.  21 

J  I  Brandenburg.., 

17 

O  P  Grinnell  . 

.  21 

A  E  Ranney . 

17 

T  Lenane  . 

.  19 

W  T  Simpson . 

17 

W  B  Ogden  . . 

.  19 

T  H  Abbott . 

16 

Dr  De  Wolf . 

.  19 

J  M  Tones . 

14 

Haslin  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

H.  T'l. 

H.  T’l. 

O  P  Grinnell . 

..  1  22 

T  I  Brandenberg. . . , 

.  5 

21 

T  G  Batterson _ 

..  2  25 

W  T  Simpson . 

1 

20 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr - 

..  3  25 

G  F  Pelham . 

,  2 

20 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

..  3  25 

A  E  Ranney . . 

,  4 

20 

G  M  Thomson _ 

..  2  22 

G  T  Corbett . 

,  1 

19 

T  H  Abbott . 

4  22 

J  M  Jones . 

,  5 

19 

Dr  Thielman  . 

..  1  a 

A  P  Walker . 

,  0 

16 

T  Lenane,  Jr _ \ 

..  2  21  • 

In  the  shoot-off  of  the  triple  tie,  W.  B.  Ogden  won 
with  23  targets. 


December  cup,  25 

targets, 

handicap: 

G  T  Corbett . 

1 

25 

W  1  Simpson . 

..  1 

23 

G  F  Pelham . 

2 

25 

T  G  Batterson . 

2 

23 

W  B  Ogden . 

2 

25 

Dr  Thielman  . 

..  i 

20 

G  M  Thomson . 

2 

25 

T  Lenane  . 

..  2 

20 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

3 

25 

G  I  Brandenberg. 

..  5 

20 

T  H  Abbott . 

4 

25 

T  M  Tones . 

..  5 

19 

A  E  Ranney . 

4 

25 

A  P  Walker . 

..  0 

12 

Tournament  cup, 

25  targets,  handicap: 

T  G  Batterson . 

,  2 

25 

A  E  Ranney . 

..  3 

24 

W  B  Ogden . 

2 

25 

T  Lenane,  Jr . 

..  2 

23 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

3 

25 

O  P  Grinnell . 

..  1 

22 

G  H  Abbott . 

,  4 

25 

A  P  Walker . 

..  0 

19 

W  T  Simpson . 

,  1 

24 

G  T  Corbett . 

..  0 

19 

Dr  Thielman  . 

,  1 

24 

T  I  Brandenberg. 

..  5 

19 

G  M  Thomson . 

.  2 

24 

T  M  Jones  . 

..  5 

17 

G  F  Pelham . 

,  2 

24 

Shoot-off : 

W  B  Ogden . 

2 

23 

Dr  De  Wolfe  .... 

..  3 

21 

G  J  Batterson . . 

,  2 

21 

G  H  Abbott . 

..  4 

19 

Westley  Richards  trophv,  handicap,  20  targets, 

doubles : 

Dr  Thielman  . 

.  1 

IP 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

..  0 

9 

W  T  Simpson . 

.  0 

13 

G  M  Thomson... 

..  0 

6 

O  P  Grinnell . . 

.  0 

10 

G  H  Abbott . 

..  0 

3 

G  F  Pelham . 

.  0 

10 

Challenge  for  tournament  cup  won  by  W.  B.  Ogden, 
Jr.,  challenger,  with  25  targets,  from  G.  J.  Corbett, 
holder,  with  20  targets. 


Crescent  Athletic  Club. 

Brooklyn,  L.  1.,  Dec.  10. — The  long  program  and 
several  shoot-offs  made  a  late  finish.  The  weather  was 
cold,  of  real  winter  kind.  The  scores  were  below  the 
average.  Only  one  score  of  25  straight  was  made,  and 
that  was  made  by  Geo.  Brower  in  the  shoot-off  for  the 
James  price. 

J.  F.  James  was  the  chief  winner;  he  won  two  trophy 
events  and  tied  with  F.  S.  Hyatt  for  the  high  score  in 
the  December  cup  event.  He  also  tied  with  J.  H. 
Vanderveer  for  the  State  prize,  but  lost  the  leg  on  the 
shoot-off. 

F.  B.  Stephenson  and  C.  A.  Lockwood  tied  in  one  of 
the  trophy  events.  As  it  was  growing  dark,  the  two 
gunners  decided  to  divide  the  prize.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
however,  was  high  gun  in  the  special  shoot  at  10  pairs 
to  pick  a  team  to  shoot  against  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  and  other  organizations  for  a  costly  prize  at  the 
end  of  the  present  season.  The  scores  follow: 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets, 
H.  T’l 

J  F  James . 2  25 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  24 
H  W  Woodcock....  4  24 

C  H  Pulis .  4  24 

H  Vanderveer -  1  24 

S  Hyatt .  4  23 

C  A  Lockwood .  2  23 


handicap: 

H.  T’l 


C  R  James .  2  23 

M  Stiner  .  0  21 

Geo  Felix  . . .  2  21 

R  C  Williams .  4  20 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  0  19 

Dr  C  Atkinson .  5  15 

F  S  Lawson .  0  15 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

T  F  James  .  2  24  C  R  James . 

J  H  Vanderveer.,..  1  24  Dr  C  Atkin . 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  23  RE  Fox,  Jr . 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  21  J  S  Lawson . 

Shoot-off,  25  targets,  handicap: 

J  F  James .  2  25  J  H  Vanderveer - 


2  20 
5  16 
4  11 
0  9 

2  25 


December  cup,  25  targets, 

T  F  James . ‘ -  2  25 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  25 

Geo  Felix  .  2  24 

C  R  James .  2  23 

H  W  Woodcock....  4  22 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  21 

H  Vanderveer....  1  21 

C  Williams 4  21 


handicap: 

Geo  Brower  .  2  21 

C  A  Lockwood .  2  21 

C  H  Pulis  .  4  20 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  18 

T  P  Fairchild .  2  18 

M  Stiner  .  0  17 

Dr  C  Atkinson .  5  16 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 


G  Brower  .  0  25 


C  H  Pulis  .  4 

C  A  Lockwood....  2 


25 

25 


F  S  Hyatt .  4  24 

T  H  Vanderveer....  1  24 

T  F  James .  2  24' 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  23 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  22 

Stake  trophy,' 25  targets,  handicap: 


C  R  James . 

George  Felix  . 

J  P  Fairchild . 

M  Stiner  . 

Dr  C  Atkinson . 

J  S  Lawson . 

H  W  Woodcock.... 


21 

?0 


0  19 
5  17 


J  H  Vanderveer.... 
J  F  James. 


F  B  Stephenson....  0  23 


George  Felix  . 

J  P  Fairchild . 

R  E  Fox,  Jr . 

H  W  Woodcock.. 

R  C  Williams . 

M  Stiner  . 

Dr  C  Atkinson  . . 


G  Brower  .  2  22 

C  H  Pulis  .  4  22 

F  S  Hyatt  .  4  20 

C  R  James .  2  20 

Shoot-off,  same  conditions: 

J  H  Vanderveer....  1  25  J  F  James 

T.  F.  James  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

G  Brower  .  3  25  u-  o  c, 

C  R  James .  2  25 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  25 

C  H  Pulis .  4  25 

G  Felix  .  2  25 

C  A  Lockwood .  2  25 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  2  25 

H  W  Woodcock....  4  24 


16 

25 


20 

20 

20 

19 

18 

17 

12 


F  B  Stephenson.... 
J  H  Vanderveer.... 

M  Stiner  . 

J  F  James . 

R  C  Williams . 

Dr  C  Atkinson . 

J  P  Fairchild . 


J  P  Fairchild...  2 
G  Brower  .  2 


Shoot-off,  same  conditions:  . 

G  Brower  .  0  25  R  E  Fox,  Jr 

C  H  Pulis  .  4  25  C  R  James.. 

C  A  Lockwood .  2  25  G  Felix  . 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  24 

Team  race,  25  targets,  handicap: 

F  B  Stephenson.  0  24'  M  Stiner  .... 

7  F  James .  2  21—45  C  R  James... 

C  A  Lockwood..  2  24 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  21—45 

C  H  Pulis .  4  22 

G  Felix  .  2  22 — 44 

Shoot-off  postponed. 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  24  C  R  James 

C  A  Lockwood .  2  24 

T  H  Vanderveer....  1  22 
H  W  Woodcock....  4  22 

C  H  Pulis .  4  22 

G  Felix  .  2  22 

F  S  Hyatt .  2  22 

J  F  James. .  2  21 

Prize  divided. 

Lockwood  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 


M  Stiner 
G  Brower 
R  E  Fox,  Jr. . 
Dr  Atkinson  . 
F  S  Lawson  . 
J  P  Fairchild. 


2  23 

0  23 

1  23 
0  23 
0  23 

4  22 

5  21 

2  21 


4  23 
2  22 
2  21 


21 

21-42 

21 

20—41 


2  21 
0  21 


20 

17 

16 

9 

21 


C  PI  Pulis  4  25 

J  H  Vanderveer....  1  25 

C  A  Lockwood .  1  25 

M  Stiner  .  0  24 

G  Felix  .  2  24 

T  P  Fairchild .  2  24 

J  F  James . . .  2  23 

Shoot-off,  same  conditions: 

C  H  Pulis  .  4  24 

Special  shoot,  10  pairs: 

F  B  Stephenson .  12 

C  H  Pulis  .  9 

F  S  Hyatt .  8 


F  B  Stephenson... 

F  S  Hyatt . 

H  W  Woodcock.... 

C  R  James . 

G  Brower  . 

Dr  Atkinson  . 


0  23 
4'  23 
4  23 


22 

20 

18 


J  H  Vanderveer....  1  23 


C  R  James  ... 
J  P  Fairchild. 
G  Brower  . . . . 


The  Forest  a*d  Stream  «ay  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Kentucky  State  Live  Bird  Tournament. 


The  annual  Kentucky  State  live  bird  championship 
shoot  was  given  this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Crystal  Lake  Gun  Club,  on  the  grounds  at  Ryland,  Ky., 
Dec.  7  and  8.  The  location  is  particularly  well  fitted 
for  this  sport,  and  the  club  is  thoroughly  equipped  to 
pull  off  a  live  bird  shoot  without  a  hitch.  Besides  the 
big  club  house,  in  which  a  fine  dinner  was  served  each 
day  of  the  shoot,  the  club  has  a  large  house  on  the 
shooting  grounds,  erected  close  to  the  firing  line,  built 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  shooters.  The  grounds  are 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  club’s  preserve  by  the 
railroad,  so  that  the  shooting  interferes  in  no  way 
with  the  comfort  of  non-shooting  members  of  the  club. 

The  attendance  was  far  below  what  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  tournament  had  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  many  letters  they  received  announcing  the  intention 
t>f  the  writers  to  be  present.  The  local  shooters  espe¬ 
cially  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Among  the 
cut-of-town  shooters  were  P.  Nicholas  and  F.  F.  Snead, 
of  Louisville;  F.  P.  Bedford,  J.  Q.  Ward  and  T.  H. 
Clay,  of  Paris;  J.  S.  Day,  Texas;  F.  D.  Alkire,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  O. ;  C.  O.  Le  Compte,  Eminence,  Ky.;  Ed. 
Voris,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

The  office  was  in  charge  of  L.  J.  Squier.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no'  superior  at  this  work,  and  it  would  be 
a  hard  job  to  find  his  equal. 

T.  Hughey,  one  of  the  old-time  crack  pigeon  shots  of 
this  locality,  was  referee,  and  C.  L.  Stanley  recorded  the 
scores.  The  handicapping  committee  was  selected  from 
among  the  shooters  present,  and  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen;  P.  Nicholas,  J.  Q.  Ward  and  E.  W. 
Robbins.  The  chairman  of  the  tournament  committee, 
John  A.  Payne,  and  R.  H.  West,  Jr.,  secretary  of  the 
club,  -were  complimented  on  the  smooth  running  of  the 
shoot. 

First  Day. 


Wednesday,  the  first  day,  was  cold,  cloudy  and  a  strong 
wind  did  not  aid  to  the  comfort  of  the  shooters  when  on 
the  firing  line,  but  it  did  help  some  of  the  birds  to  get 
over  the  30yd.  boundary.  The  program  consisted  of 
two  15-target  events  the  second  being  the  Kentucky 
Handicap,  with  a  handsome  silver  loving  cup  as  a 
trophy.  An  extra  event  at  10  birds  was  also  pulled  oft, 
before  train  time.  The  birds  averaged  a  middling  good 
lot.  In  the  morning  those  trapped  were  very  fast, 
strong  fliers.  In  the  afternoon  the.  s  were  many  sitters, 
but  when  some  of  them  decided  to  go,  they  certainly 
went  with  a  speed  that  knocked  out  the  calculations  of 
the  shooter  in  more  than  one  instance.  The  Kentucky 
Handicap  was  won  by  F.  P.  Bedford  on  a  straight  score 
of  15.  There  was  an  optional  $2.50  sweep  on  the  day’s 
program,  divided  60  and  40  per  cent.  First  money  was 
won  by  J.  A.  Payne  on  a  total  of  28;  G.  Walker  27,  F. 
P.  Bedford  26,  Clay,  Schreck,  Alkire  and  Day  tied  on 
25;  Robbins  24;  Ward  and  Snead  23  each;  Voris  22; 
Nicholas  and  West,  Jr.,  21  each. 

Event  No.  1,  15  birds,  handicap,  25  to  34yds.,  entrance 
$7.50,  class  shooting,  40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent. : 


J  A  Payne,  30 . 

G  C  Walker,  32  .. 
E  W  Robbins,  30. . 
F  D  Alkire,  32  .... 
P  Nicholas,  31  .... 

T  H  Clay,  31  . 

J  Q  Ward,  31  . 

T  S  Day,  32  . 

F  P  Bedford,  30  .. 
J  E  Schreck,  31  . . 
C  O  Le  Compte,  32 

Ed  Voris,  32  . 

F  F  Snead,  30  . 

R  H  West,  Jr.,  30. 
R  H  West.  29 . 


112121221221212—15 
122221022221201—13 
222121220022121 — 13 
22222202202*222 — 12 
. 220222222020222 — 12 
,202022002222222—11 
.22222220022*022—11 
.020222222022022—11 
.212222020002222—11 
,210222222222022—13 
.1*221202222*2*2—11 
.222202022010*22—10 
.222202022010*22—10 
.021210221022010—10 
.011020021110000—  7 


Event  No.  2,  Kentucky  handicap,  15  birds,  26  to  34yds., 
entrance  $10,  high  guns,  40,  30,  20  and  10  per  cent; 
trophy  to  winner: 

F  P  Bedford.  30  . 222222222222222—15 

T  H  Clay,  31  . 222202222222222—14 

G  C  Walker,  32  . 212210122222222—14 

J  S  Day,  31  . 222220222222222—14 

F  D  Alkire,  31  . 220210221211212—13 

J  A  Payne,  30 . 221022111101122—13 

F  F  Snead,  30 . 022222222222220—13 

Ed  Voris,  31  . 2210021212211*1—12 

J  O  Ward,  31 . 202210222*11222—12 

T  E  Schreck,  31 . 22022212*122202—12 

E  W  Robbins  30  . 222112021020202—11 

R  PI  West,  Tr.,  30 . '. . 11220120112102*— 11 

C,  W  Schuler,  28 . 102*22202210022—10 

P  Nicholas,  31 . *10022*22201202—  9 

H  L  Early,  29 . 201001000222*10—  7 


Extra  event,  10  birds,  $5  entrance,  50,  30,  and  20  per 


cent. : 

Snead  . . . . 

, . .  .2222222222—10 

Walker  ... 

11202222^0 — 

8 

Day  . 

. .  .2222222222—10 

Nicholas  .. 

. .  .2222222002— 

8 

Schreck  . 

. . .  .2212221222—10 

Schuler  ... 

...2222120220— 

8 

Ward  .... 

....2221112220—  9 

Early  . 

. .  .2*22100222— 

7 

Payne  . . . 

....1012121122—  9 

Robbins  . . 

. .  .2220102*02— 

6 

Clay  . 

O'^OWAV, _  8 

Second  Day. 

The  weather  was  a  big  improvement  on  that  of  the 
first  day,  although  the  sun,  shining  on  an  expanse  of 
snow,  made  a  very  dazzling  light,  which  was  trying  on 
the  eyes.  The  birds  were  also  better  than  those  of  the 
first  day,  not  quite  so  many  sitters  and  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  strong  fliers.  The  pleasant  weather  brought 
out  a  good  crowd  of  spectators,  but  the  number  of 
shooters  was  not  increased.  There  were  a  few  new  ones 
to  take  the  places  of  the  ones  who  left  on  Wednesday 
night. 

Local  shooters  continued  to  stay  away,  or  came  merely 
to  look  on,  and  not  to  shoot.  The  program  consisted 
of  one  event  at  5  birds  for  a  starter,  and  the  event  for 
the  Kentucky  State  championship;  this  was  at  25  birds 


and  proved  a  very  exciting  race.  J.  S.  Day,  O.  J.  Hol- 
aday  and  C.  O.  Le  Compte  tied  for  high  score  on  24, 
but  were  none  of  them  eligible  to  win  the  trophy.  This 
left  J.  E.  Schreck  and  G.  E.  Walker  in  a  tie  on  23  for 
the  honors.  Schreck  missed  his  first  bird  and  then 
went  straight  until  his  24th  bird  escaped.  Walker  lost 
his  seventh  bird  and  his  10th  dropped  dead  just  out  of 
bounds;  he  killed  the  remaining  15  birds.  In  the  shoot- 
off,  Schreck  killed  straight,  while  Walker  missed  2  birds, 
giving  the  title  of  champion  and  the  handsome  trophy 
to  Schreck.  The  win  was  a  popular  one,  and  Schreck 
was  warmly  congratulated  by  all  of  his  opponents  and 
by  none  more  heartily  than  by  Walker.  In  this  match 
Dameron  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  24th  bird  dead 
out,  and  thus  lost  his  chance  of  being  in  the  tie.  P. 
Nicholas  also  killed  23  birds,  but  one  got  over  the  bound¬ 
ary  and  was  scored  a  lost  bird,  giving  him  a  total  of  22. 
The  event  was  finished  in  good  season,  and  the  balance 
of  the  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  miss-and-outs,  a  10 
bird  event,  and  a  couple  of  events  at  5  pairs  each. 
The  scores; 

Event  No.  1.  5  birds,  30yds.',  entrance,  $3,  divided,  40, 


30,  20  and  10 

per  cent,  high  guns: 

T  H  Clay... 

9,999,9 _ pi 

E 

Robbins  . 

222°° _ 5 

T  S  Day  .... 

. 22222—5 

O 

T  Holaday.... 

..02222—4 

T  E  Schreck 

. 22212—5 

F 

P  Bedford.... 

2*922 — 4 

G  Dameron  . 

19222—5 

C 

Woodbury  . . . 

. .11011 — 4 

T  0  Ward... 

. 22222—5 

C 

O  Le  Compte. 

..22202—4 

G  C  Walker. 

9999? — 5 

F 

Snead  . 

..02222—4 

J  A  Payne  . . 

. 22221—5 

II 

L  Early . 

..02120—3 

Event  No.  2.  Kentucky  State  championship,  25  birds, 
30yds.  rise,  championship  trophy  to  winner,  entrance 
$16.25,  divided  30.  25,  20  and  15  per  cent;  club  retains 
10  per  cent,  toward  trophy,  class  shooting; 

*T  S  Day . 2222222220222222222222221—24 

*‘0  T  Holadav . 22222*2222222222222222222—24 

*C  O  Le  Compte . 222222222222222222221*222—24 

G  E  Walker.. . '.222222012*222221122222222—23 

T  E  Schreck . 0222222222222222222222202—23 

F  P  Bedford . 2222022222222222220202122—22 

G  Dameron  . 22220202222222222222222*2—22 

T  O  Ward . 2221222202222222122210110—22 

P  Nicholas  . 22*2222222222020222222222—22 

T  Ct  Denny . 2222222222220220222222202—22 

T  H  Clay . 2222222222002002222211222—21 

Lu  verne  . ' . 2221022222222221202021022—21 

C  Woodbury  . 22122202222222*2220200212—20 

J  A  Payne . 22*2202022221211201012112—20 

H  L  Early . 0100200122200002222011222—15 

E  Robbins  . 22202202022010w 

Roanoke  . 22000000200002w 

F  Snead  . 02020w 


Shoot-off:  5  birds: 

Schreck . 11112—5  Walker . 22002—3 

*Not  eligible. 

Event  Nd.  3,  special  10  birds,  $5  entrance,  50,  30  and 
20  per  cent.,  class  shooting: 

Snead,  30  ....1222222*22—9  Early,  28  . 1200212222—8 

Denny  30 . 2022222222—9  Walker,  32  ....2222002212—8 

Luverne,  30  ..2202222112—9  Woodbury.  30.1011121102—8 

Robbins  30. .  .2222022222— 9  Nicholas,  30. .  .0202212202— 7 

Day  32'  ......2202222222—9  Schreck,  32  ..0022221120—7 

Payne,  31  . 2201212110—8 

Event  No.  4.  miss-and-out,  $2,  re-entry  allowed: 

Payne  . 12112110  —7  Clav  . 22222221101—10 

Luverne  . 20  —1  Bedford  ....22222220  —7 

Day  . 2222222110—9  Schreck  . 222222210  —  8 

Early  . 0  • — 0  Robbins  _ 20  —  1 

Walker  . 11220  —4  Early  . 0  —  0 

Nicholas  . 2221220  — 6  Denny  . 20  —  1 

Denny  . 0  — 0 

Event  No.  5,  miss-and-out,  $3,  start  at  30yds..  go  back 
Ivd.  after  each  shot:  use  of  one  barrel  after  5  birds: 


Clay  . 

. 222121110—8 

Luverne  . . . 

. 12222110 

—7 

Bedford  . . . 

. 222211111—9 

Walker  .... 

_ 212110 

— 5 

Schreck  .. 

. 222121110 — S 

Payne  . 

_ 220 

_ Q 

Ward  . 

. 22221110  —7 

Day  . 

. 20 

— i 

Event  No.  6,  5  pairs,  $3,  60  and  4'0  per  cent.,  class 
shooting: 

Dav  .  01  11  00  11  11—  7 

Clay  . 11  10  11  00  11—  7 

Bedford  .  00  11  11  10  11—  7 

Pavne  .  11  11  00  00  11—  6 

Nicholas  .  00  11  10  11  10—  6 


Event  No.  7,  5  pairs,  $5  entrance,  60  and  40  per  cent., 
class  shooting: 


Day  .  01  01  11  11  10—  7 

Ward  .  *0  01  11  01  11—  7 

Bedford  .  11  11  01  11  01—  S 

Clav  .  10  11  01  11  11—  8 

Pavne  .  *1  10  11  01  00—  5 


Salem  County  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Salem.  N.  J.,  Dec.  2. — There  were  twenty-one  ama¬ 
teurs  and  seven  professionals  at  the  club’s  registered 
tournament.  Of  the  latter,  H.  H.  Stevens  was  high. 
The  scoring -was  commonplace.  Totals  follow: 


Shot  at.  Broke 
T  H  Anderson..  205  159 

E  R  Johnson...  205  169 

Dr  H  B  Cook..  205  169 

Dr  A  Westcott.  205  153 

E  A  Cordery...  205  156 

W  B  Watson . . .  205  157 

N  T  Matthews..  205  97 

H  P  Herman...  205  149 

Geo  Lindley  . .  205  149 

A  H  Sheppard..  205  163 

E  Schubert  ....  205  141 

Professionals: 

LI  H  Stevens...  205  171 

T  H  Keller,  Jr.  205  113 

L  R  Lewis .  205  151 

H  L  Brown....  205  159 


Shot  at. 

Broke 

IV 

Steward  . . . 

.  205 

167 

LT 

G  Hart . 

.  205 

125 

W 

Risner  . 

.  80 

47 

R 

F  Willis.... 

.  205 

152 

F. 

F  Slear . 

.  45 

34 

C 

Sooy  . 

.  100 

75 

Chas  Brown  . . 

.  105 

36 

T 

E  Hall . 

.  60 

36 

W 

m  Crispin  . . 

.  40 

29 

L 

D  Compton. 

.  25 

7 

N 

Apgar  . 

.  205 

168 

1 

F  Pratt . 

.  205 

110 

F 

Lawrence  . . . 

.  205 

162 

Larchmont  Y.  C. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11. — The  weather  was  un¬ 
favorable,  but  there  was  a  good  attendance  nevertheless. 
Full  scores  were  in  evidence  in  all  the  trophy  events,  and 
shoot-offs  were  the  rule.  In  the  high  gun  event,  H. 
Harrison  and  R.  Lewis  tied  on  111,  the  former  winning 
in  the  shoot-off.  He  also  won  a  leg  on  the  December 
cuo  and  a  leg  cn  the  Baudoine  cup  after  a  shoot-off 
with  Dr.  Short.  Lewis  scored  a  leg  on  the  accumulation 
cup  and  J.  G.  Batterson  a  leg  on  the  Sauer  gun.  Totals 
follow : 


Baudoine  cup, 

25  targets,  handicap: 

H  Harrison  ... 

.  3  25 

W  Williams  . 

2 

23 

Dr  Short  . 

.  3  25 

J  G  Batterson . 

,.  3 

23 

R  Lewis  . 

.  1  24’ 

G  T  Brenerer . 

.  4 

23 

E  Emerson  . . . 

.  3  24 

T  Hinds  . 

,.  2 

21 

G  E  Sampson. 

.  1  23 

R  Johnson  . 

.  0 

20 

Tie  won  by  Harrison. 

Accumulation 

cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

R  Lewis  . 

.  1  25 

G  J  Brenerer  . 

..  4 

22 

E  Emerson  .... 

.  3  23 

G  E  Sampson . 

1 

21 

T  G  Batterson 

.  3  23 

Dr  Hinds  . 

2 

21 

W  Williams  . . 

...  2  22 

Dr  Short  . 

..  2 

20 

H  Harrison  . . 

.  2  22 

Sauer  Gun,  25  targets,  handicap: 

W  D  Llinds  ... 

. -2  25 

G  E  Sampson  - 

20 

T  G  Batterson. 

.  3  25 

R  Lewis  . 

..  1 

20 

H  Harrison  . . . 

.  3  24 

G  T  Brenerer . 

..  4 

20 

W  Williams  . . . 

.  2  21 

T  R  Collins . 

..  4 

18 

E  Emerson  ... 

.  3  21 

A  Johnson  . 

2 

18 

M  Munyon  . . . 

.  2  21 

December  cup,  25  targets. 

handicap : 

G  T  Brenerer.. 

.  1  25 

G  E  Sampson.... 

i 

22 

II  Harrison  .. 

.  2  25 

T  G  Batterson.... 

2 

20 

W  D  Hinds.... 

.  1  24 

R  Lewis  . 

20 

E  Emerson  ... 

.  3  23 

R  lohnson  . 

..  0 

19 

Dr  Munyon  ... 

.  2  23 

J  R  Collins . 

17 

W  Williams  ... 

....  2  22 

Tie  won  by  Brenerer. 

Ten  targets. 

scratch : 

G  T  Brenerer,. 

.  10 

W  D  Hinds  . 

9 

S  E  Sampson. 

.  9 

H  Harrison  . 

9 

T  G  Batterson 

.  9 

W  B  Short . 

9 

E  Emerson  . . . 

.  9 

W  Williams  . 

8 

R  Lewis  . 

.  9 

R  Johnson  . 

8 

Fifteen  targets,  scratch: 

T  G  Batterson.. 

.  14 

S  E  Sampson.... 

12 

R  Lewis  . 

.  14 

E  Emerson  . 

11 

W  B  Short.... 

.  14 

G  T  Brenerer . 

li 

H  Harrison  . . 

.  14 

W  D  Hinds . 

11 

W  Wilson  . 

.  13 

R  Johnson . 

.11 

Tie  won  by 

Short. 

High  gun: 

R  Lewis  . 

.  Ill 

T  G  Batterson... 

102 

IT  Harrison  . . . 

.  Ill 

W  Williams  . 

101 

S  E  Sampson. 

.  104 

E  Emerson  . 

99 

W  D  Hinds  . . . 

.  104 

G  T  Brenerer  . . . . 

95 

Dr  Short  . 

.  103 

S  Tohnson . 

94 

Tie  won  by  Harrison. 


Atglen  Gun  Club. 


Atglen,  Pa.,  Dec.  8. — There  were  twenty-five  ama¬ 
teurs  and  five  professionals  in  the  competition.  The 
149  out  of  160  by  Sked  was  the  highest  average  made. 


Shot  at.  Broke 

Shot  at.  Broke 

T  II  Anderson. 

160 

142 

W  Fielis  . . 

.  160 

113 

G  B  Scarlett... 

160 

115 

H  E  Anderson.  100 

61 

E  T  Happersett. 

160 

113 

F  Mumman 

.  100 

51 

Alexander  . 

160 

136 

G  Winters 

. 100 

50 

V  Williams  .... 

160 

145 

H  Minker 

.  160 

133 

T  A  Stevens.... 

160 

131 

W  Benner  . 

.  100 

83 

H  H  Tohnstone  160 

96 

D  Althouse 

....  100 

57 

T  McKelvey  ... 

160 

130 

H  Wilson 

.  100 

88 

F  Sands  . 

160 

117 

Lund  . 

.  100 

77 

F  Tebb  . 

160 

132 

M  Hogan  . 

. 100 

26 

Witmer  . 

60 

35 

A  Somera  . 

.  50 

43 

Brown  . 

140 

87 

M'atson  . . . 

.  100 

80 

Ilorninger,  Jr.. 

140 

81 

Professionals 

T  II  Keller,  Jr. 

160 

92 

Sked  . 

. 160 

149 

Worthington  . . . 

160 

142 

Apgar  .... 

.  160 

144 

Lewis  . 

160 

123 

Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 

Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dec.  10. — There  were  fourteen 
contestants  who  participated,,  notwithstanding  the  cold 
temperature.  J.  Voorhees  was  high  with  129  out  of 
150.  Each  event  was  at  25  targets.  The  December  shoot 
took  place  on  Tuesday  of  this  week:  Totals  follow: 


Events: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S  Isaac  . 

.  IS 

20 

17 

17 

21 

18 

22 

W  Silkworth  . 

.  20 

18 

22 

20 

23 

19 

20 

T  Voorhees  . 

.  20 

23 

20 

23 

21 

22 

A  V  Suvdam . 

.  19 

20 

18 

21 

18 

20 

H  W  Dreyer . 

.  18 

22 

23 

21 

20 

20 

II  D  Bergen . 

.  18 

22 

23 

23 

22 

22 

Dr  Griffith  . 

.  17 

17 

20 

20 

17 

II  Tracy  . 

.  15 

16 

14 

13 

11 

T  Dondeckman  . 

.  20 

18 

18 

20 

23 

\V  L  Skidmore . 

.  17 

17 

17 

19 

14 

G  Kelley  . 

.  14 

22 

19 

IS 

F  Weilbacker  . 

.  9 

10 

7 

S 

F  Saston  . 

14 

Log  Cabin  Gun  Club. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — A  remarkable  match  at  10  blue- 
rocks,  was  shot  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  The  scores  were 
as  follows:  „  „  „ 

H.  B.  T.  H.  B.  T. 

Mr  A  .  3  0  3  Mr  V  .  0  2  2 

So  Mr.  A.  won  without  breaking  a  target.  Perhaps 
this  broke  the  record.  S.  H. 
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KENTUCKY 


CHAMPIONSHIP 


(LIVE  BIRDS) 


Won  at  Ryland,  Ky.,  December  8,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Schreck,  by  a  score  of  23  out  of  25,  and  5  straight 
on  the  shoot-off.  Fie  used 

Bfetgra  Factory  Lo&ds 


m 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Day,  C.  O.  Le  Compte  and  O.  J.  Holaday  each  scored  24  ex  25  with  PETERS  Shells, 
but  neither  was  eligible  for  the  title.  The  excellent  scores  made  by  these  four  gentlemen  attest  the 
killing  power  and  general  dependability  of  PETERS  ammunition  -  qualities  that  have  commanded 
the  approval  and  secured  the  patronage  of  shooters  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

N«w  Y.rk:  98  Chambers  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manafcr  New  Srleaat:  321  Magazine  St  P.  R.  LITZKK,  Maaager 

San  Francises:  6M-812  Heward  Street,  j.  S.  FRENCH.  Manager 


Clinton  Gun  Club. 


Clinton,  Can.,  Dec.  S.- — The  twentieth  annual  tourna¬ 
ment  of  the  Clinton  Gun  Club  opened  to-day  under  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  for  trapshooting,  with  the 
thermometer  not  far  from  the  zero  mark  and  a  gale  of 
wind,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  shooting  not  being  up 
to  the  usual  mark.  High  average  was  won  by  H.  D. 
Bates,  Ridgetown;  second  by  Phil  Wakefield,  Toronto; 
third,  by  T.  Hovey,  Clinton,  and  F.  Kerr,  Crediton. 


Event  No.  1,  15  live  birds: 

H  Marlatt  . 

T  H  Hill . 

H  C  Chapman . 

Geo  Robbins  . 

F  Stephenson  . 

F  Kerr  . 

J  E  Cantelon . 

A  E  McRitchie . 

S  A  Webb . 

G  M  Dunk . 

P  Wakefield  . 

M  Crawford  . 

H  D  Bates . 

C  Thompson  . 

J  E  Hovey . 

J  Treibner  . 

D  Hartleib  . 

Robins,  Jr . 


.102200202020102—  S 
102210000110111—  9 
000202200012002—  6 
02222**22002201—  9 
000110000000101—  4 

21222102*102929 _ 12 

100000112112012—  9 
211220001220202—10 
,200020000120012—  G 

22002221 2222212 _ 13 

.221211222012001 — 13 
.200020201222021—  9 
.212111011112021—13 
.101202100000110—  7 
.211110110112002-11 
.200020120211112—10 
.0000029.22022001—  7 
,020202001100010—  7 


Event  No.  2,  10  live  birds 

Marlatt  . 

T  IT  Hill  . 

FI  C  Chapman  . 

Geo  Robbins  . 

F  Stephenson  . . . '. . 

F  Kerr  . 

Cantelon  . 

McRitchie  . 

Webb  . 

Dunk  . 

Wakefield  . 

Crawford  . 

Bates  . 

Thompson  . 

Hovey  . 

Treibner  . . . 

Hartleib  . 

Mitchell  . . .  • . 

Robins,  Sr  . . . 

Gould  . . 


0000210211—  5 
1111122112—10 
1121212022—  9 

0122222222 _  9 

0000000101—  2 
1 1 1 1 21 21 01  —  9 
1101212111—  9 
1111221022—  9 
.1222200102—  7 
,1220202171—  8 

,1709919011—  s 

H7PH0111  —  S 
,201121°111—  9 
,2227110712—  9 
.0120792222—  S 
.1110002111—  7 
.2002212221—  8 
.0011102210—  7 
.0020002000—  2 
.1100102000—  4 


DEC.  9,  SECOND  DAY. 

The  tournament  closed  to-day  with  more  favorable 
weather  conditions  than  the  opening  day,  hut  still  so  cold 
that  none  but  the  enthusiastic  would  face  it.  The  shoot 
was  a  success  in  every  way,  and  the  visitors  were  warm 
in  their  praise  of  the  club  and  management.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  to-day  was  at  targets.  The  principal  event  was  the 
club’s  third  annual  long  distance,  championship,  which 
was  won  by  the  veteran  and  winner  of  many  hard-fought 
battles  at  the  traps.  H.  I).  Bates,  of  Ridgetown,  with 
the  good  score  of  44  out  of  a  possible  50.  He  also  won 
high  average.  The  scores  are  as  follows: 


Events: 

Targets : 

E  G  White  . 

M  Dunk  . 

Thompson  . 

D  Bates . . 

Kerr  . 

E  Hovey . 

Graham  . 

J  Mitchell . 

E  Cantelon . 

C  Chapman . 

Geo  Robbins,  Sr .  . 

D  Hartleib  . 

Geo  Robbins,  Jr . 

P  Wakefield  . 

J  Treibner  . 

Events  5  to  7  constitute  the  club’s  third  annual  long 
distance  championship,  and  was  won  by  II.  1).  Bates. 
Events  (i  to  8  were  novelty  matches. 

Events  1,  2,  3,  4,  9  and  10  counted  for  average  prizes. 


G 
C  ' 

H 

F 

J 

R 

C 

1 

H 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

25 

15 

25 

15 

20 

20 

13 

16 

19 

19 

17 

12 

19 

12 

17 

15 

18 

16 

15 

15 

12 

12 

13 

8 

14 

15 

15 

13 

16 

16 

20 

8 

17 

11 

14 

15 

19 

16 

18 

17 

22 

14 

22 

14 

18 

15 

16 

18 

11 

16 

12 

12 

18 

13 

16 

17 

18 

18 

15 

17 

19 

11 

20 

11 

14 

13 

13 

13 

17 

16 

18 

11 

11 

10 

13 

12 

15 

12 

17 

13 

17 

12 

8 

14 

11 

12 

11 

20 

10 

17 

9 

12 

14 

15 

IS 

14 

13 

11 

15 

16 

14 

13 

11 

15 

13 

16 

13 

is 

10 

15 

12 

16 

17 

11 

8 

6 

14 

16 

20 

20 

20 

10 

14 

10 

15 

17 

16 

16 

16 

16 

20 

10 

10 

10 

14 

15 

Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  10. — Tt  was  a  wintry  day. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  sr.ow.  There  were  two 
events,  the  club  contest  and  the  50-target  event.  Turner 
was  easily  the  winner  in  the  club  event  with  a  full  score. 

Club  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap  rise,  and  dead  b.rd 
added  handicap: 

Added 


FIdcp.  Ildcp. 

Brok 

e.  Total 

Turner  . 

..  17 

5 

22 

25 

Rudolph  . 

16 

6 

15 

21 

Serfass  . 

. .  16 

8 

13 

21 

Murdock  ... 

..18 

4 

18 

22 

Gideon  . . 

..  17 

4 

16 

20 

Linderman  . 

..  16 

5 

13 

18 

Ely  . 

..  16 

* 

17 

17 

Keenan  . 

..  16 

* 

15 

15 

*Visitor.  no 

•  handicap  allow 

ed. 

Fifty-target 

event : 

Murdock  .. 

9  14 

8  14-45 

Keenan 

6  5 

2  S— 21 

Serfass  .... 

7  11 

7  12—37 

Turner 

4  10 

. .  ..—18 

Rudolph  . . 

7  9 

6  9—31 

Linderman 

7  10 

. .  ..—17 

Gideon  .... 

4  9 

4  7—24 

Ely  ... 

3  S 

..  ..—11 

Marine  and  Field  Club. 


Brooklyn,  I..  I.,  Dec.  10. — The  leg  on  the  December 
cup  was  taken  by  J.  II.  Emanuel,  Jr.,  with  45  out  of 
50.  Cold  weather  prevailed. 

December  cup,  50  targets,  handicap: 

T  II  Emmanuel,  Jr.  6  45  T  M  Knox .  12  3G 

C  B  Favre .  12  40  C  M  Camp .  6  30 

P  R  Towne .  12  36  .  P  G  Chase .  6  30 

Trophy  shoot,  150  targets,  strings  of  25: 

Chas  Fayre  .  22  21  19  20  20  22  15  22  152 

1  II  Emmanuel,  Ir .  18  19  19  12  17  20  25  21.  159 

"P  Towne  . 12  11  17  1G  22  18  IS  18  132 

C  M  Camp .  18  14  17  14  20  IS  15  14  120 

P  Chase  .  21  16  14  17  14  17  . .  . .  99 

J  M  Knox .  18  17  19  17  13 .  84 


Essex  Country  Club. 


Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10. — The  new  trap  grounds  were 
put  in  commission  to-day,  and  inaugurated  the  season’s 
shooting.  Each  event  was  a  handicap  at  25  targets: 


IF.  T’l. 

IF.  T’l. 

I  K  Taylor . 

.  6 

17 

I  A  Burns . 

8 

IS 

A  Colgate  . 

.  7 

22 

1  F  Shanley . 

.  7  , 

20 

C  E  Fleck . 

.  4 

20 

E  W  Heller . 

.  4 

19 

1  A  Hart . 

.  0 

13 

P  S  Ross . 

8 

15 

C  E  Bailey . 

.  0 

17 

IF  V  Brower . 

.  8 

15 

F  H  Ross . . 

.  8 

14 

C  Flathaway  . 

.  8 

16 

A  O  Headley . 

.  4 

15 

W  E  Stewart . 

.  8 

IS 

I.  K.  Taylor  cup 

and 

C. 

F.  Bailey  trophy,  25 

targets, 

handicap : 

I  I<  Taylor . 

6 

92 

P  S  Ross.  Jr . 

..  8 

19 

A  Colgate  . 

.  7 

21 

H  C  Brown . 

..  8 

12 

F  IF  Ross . 

.  8 

19 

1  F  Shanley . 

..  6 

23 

A  O  Headley . 

4 

21 

E  W  Heller . 

..  4 

22 

1  A  Burns . 

.  7 

22 

C  Hathaway  . 

.  8 

it 

C  E  Fleck . 

.  4 

20 

S  Hathaway,  !r _ 

..  8 

17 

I  A  Hart . 

.  0 

18 

W  E  Stewart . 

,  8 

19 

"C  IF  Bailey . 

.  0 

20 

D  W  Grinberry... 

..  b 

21 

lames  A.  Hart  cup,  quail 

shoot : 

1  I<  Taylor  . 

11 

P  S  Ross,  Jr.... 

7 

12 

5 

L  FI  Ross . 

i 

H  P  Brower . 

0 

A  O  Headley . 

6 

E  W  IFeller . 

9 

T  A  Burns . 

11 

C  Hathaway  . 

3 

C  A  Fleck . 

6 

S  Plathaway  . 

1 

T  A  Hart  . 

6 

\\  II  Stewart  .... 

5 

C  F  Barley . 

ii 

D  W  Grinberry... 

5 

The  results  for 

the 

F. 

H.  Ross  cup  for  the  club 

championship  were: 

I  K  Taylor  . 

6 

23 

T  A  Flart . 

..  0 

16 

99 

..  0 

15 

J  F  Shanley . 

.  3 

25 

Independent  Gun  Club. 

IIolmesburg  Junction,  Pa..  Pec.  10. — There  was  a 
large  attendance.  The  competition  continued  at  a  lively 
pace  till  near  dark.  The  weather  was  wintry. 

H.  T’l 


IF.  T’l 

Anderson.  1G  .  17  94 

Wiley,  1G  . .....15  87 

Perry,  16  .  16  89 

Firth,  16  *“  “ 

Clegg,  17 

McKean,  17  .  S  S3 

lones,  17  .  0  39 

Findley,  17  . 1..  8  78 

Cook,  17  .  7  95 

Westcott.  17  .  9 

Fandis,  20  .  2  S7 

Aogar.  ?o  .  •> 

Newcomb,  20 
McCarty,  20 
Griffith.'  20  . 

IV  Smith,  16  .  18  65 

Hoffman,  16  .  23  105 

Harkins,  16  .  20  89 

Wills,  16  .  18  84 


12 

94 

T  Keller.  Tr.  16 . 

0 

15 

82 

Tanev.  19  . 

7 

1(3 

S9 

\Y  IF  Mathews.  18. 

8 

18 

96 

F  W  Mathews,  IS... 

5 

7 

87 

SI  ear,  17  . 

0 

8 

S3 

Doremus,  17  . 

0 

0 

39 

E  Tohnson,  17  . 

12 

S 

78 

Abbott,  16  . 

23 

7 

95 

H  George,  16 . 

14 

9 

87 

Fontaine,  16  . 

12 

2 

87 

Hand.  17  . 

7 

*> 

7o 

Pratt  IS  . 

!) 

2 

85 

T  Keller,  Sr,  IS - 

10 

2 

6S 

Cordery,  18  . 

8 

9 

74 

Boyer,  IS  . 

10 

is 

05 

Sloan.  19  . 

6 

23  105 

Thompson,  16  . 

0 

20 

89 

Puff,  16  . 

19 

18 

84  - 

W  ilson.  17  . 

7 

74 
92 

54 
70 

0  55 

55 


94 

75 


90 
0  82 
nl 
S4 
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Independent  Gun  Club. 

Philadelphia. — The  Independent  Gun  Club  will  hold 
their  annual  target-  tournament  and  turkey  shoot  at 
Holmesburg  Junction  on  T..n.  2,  1911.  The  ,  program  con¬ 
sists  of  twelve  15-target  events,  optional  sweep  on  each 
event,  and  a  prize  of  a  fresh-killed  turkey  on  each  event. 
'Phis  is  to^  be  it  handicap  shoot,  handicaps  to  be  1(1  to 
20yds.  The  indications  are  that  the  crowd  will  be  larger 
than  ever,  especially  the  out-of-town  contingent. 

Professionals  shoot  for  price  of  targets  only — a  number 
of  whom  have  already  advised  they  will  be  here  are  as 
follows:  Geo.  Lyon,  Durham.  N.  C. ;  PI.  PI.  Stevens, 
Roselle.  N.  J. ;  PI.  L  brown,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  J.  Mowed 
Hawkins,  llaltimcre,  lid  :  and  Lynn  Worthington,  Ris¬ 
ing  Sun,  Md.;  Haze  Keller,  New  Vork ;  Tom  Keller, 
New  York;  Neaf  Apgar,  Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  Lloyd  Lewis, 
Atglen,  Pa.;  J.  T.  Skelly,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Lester 
German,  Aberdeen,  Aid.,  and  IV.  B.  Darton. 

1  his  shoot  is  open  to  all  amateurs,  and  beginners  are 
cordially  invited,  and  as  it  is  a  stationary  distance  handi¬ 
cap  (not  sliding  handicap),  the  poorer  shooters  will 
have  an  equal  chance  with  the  scratch  men.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  will  stop  the  express  leaving  Broad 
Street  Station  at  S:l3  A.  AL,  at  Holmesburg  Junction,  on 
this  date,  to  let  off  shooters.  W.  E.  Robinson,  127  North 
Edgewood  street,  Philadelphia,  will  furnish  program  on 
application. 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati.  O. — The  regular  shoot  on  Dec.  10  was 
poorly  attended,  owing  to  the  bad  weather.  A  strong 
wind  made  the  flight  cf  the  targets  very  erratic,  and 
high  scores  were  not  made.  De  Mar  and  Shepard  had 
a  close  race  for  first  place,  the  former  winning  by  1 
target,  63  to  62.  The  early  approach  of  darkness  stopped 
the  sport  at  the  finish  of  the  third  25-target  event,  len- 
kins  was  out  to-day  for  the  first  time  since  the  tri-state 
shoot,  but  had  time  for  only  one  event  before  dark. 
Jones  had  to  use  a  borrowed  gun,  and  this  helped  keep 
his  scores  down.  Hoggatt  is  a  new  one,  who  will  bear 
watching;  his  score  to-day ‘was  a  good  one  under  the 
prevailing  conditions. 


De  Alar  .  ]9  22  22  63 

Shepard  . 22  14  16  62 

Hoggatt  .  ]9  18  21  58 

Frohliger  .  15  lg  17  50 

Schaefer  . ‘  IS  14'  11  43 

Jones  .  11  11  ..  22 

Jenkins  .  17  ..  ' '  17 


Montclair  Gun  Club. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10. — Events  2  and  3  to-day 
were  walking  matches.  The  targets  seemed  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  hard  to  get  at,  Frazee  being  high  man  in 
event  2. 

In  event  4  at  15  targets,  scratch,  Frazee  and  Young 
tied  for  first  place  with  12  breaks;  1 

Events  5  and  6  consisted  of  two  men  pick-up  team 
races.  Team  No.  1,  consisting  of  Crane  and  Winslow 
winning  out  each  time  with  17.  out  of  a  possible  20 
breaks : 


Events:  1  2  3  42 

Targets:  10  10  10  15 

Y  T  Frazee...  7  6  3  12 
J  S  Crane .  7  4'  2  9 


Events:  1  2  3  42 

Targets:  10  10  10  15 

L  Young  .  7  2  3  12 

E  Winslow  .  4  3  2  9 


Pick-up  team  race,  10  targets,  per  man: 

No.  1:  Crane  and  Winslow  17.  Frazee  and  Young  15. 
No.  2:  Crane  and  Winslow  17;  Frazee  and  Young,  15. 

E.  Winslow,  Sec’y. 


'Rifle  'Ranee  and  Gallery. 

Ohio  and  Kentucky  Revolver  Club. 

The  Cincinnati  Police  and  Cincinnati  Revolver  Club 
teams  met  in  their  first  match  of  the  winter’s  series  on 
Dec.  9-  The  match  was  shot  on  the  range  at  City  llall 
Cincinnati.  The  Police  team  proved  an  easy  winner  but 
the  Revolver  Club  had  the  best  man  at  the  rapid  fire 
l  ie  rules  this  year  call  for  five  shots  in  20  seconds,  in 
•11  ton  to  the  20  shots  slow  fire,  and  this  innovation 
will  prove  a  benefit  as  well  as  increase  the  interest  in 
the  matches.  P.  L.  Curbs,  of  the  Police,  was  high  man 
with  a  total  of  198.  In  the  20  shots,  slow  fire  Allan 
Moore  was  high  with  162  to  Curbs’  161.  Dr  Phillips 
of  the  Revolver  Club,  was  high  man  at  rapid  fire,  with 
33,  three  of  his  shots  in  the  black.  Curbs  also  had  three 
shots  in  the  black,  but  was  one  point  behind  Phillips 
111  his  score.  The  Police  team  shoots  with  the  Coving- 
ton  Police  on  Dec.  23.  The  scores,  20  shots  slow  fire, 
and  o  shots  in  20  seconds,  possible  total  225.  Sixty 
feet,  standard  American  target,  .38  caliber  revolvers  full 
1  service  ammunition: 

_  T  _  ,  Cincinnati  Police  Revolver  Club. 

R  E  Curlis  .  9  10 


Rapid  fire,  13  seconds. 


Allan  Moore 


Rapid  fire,  15  seconds 
Sergt  Williams  . 


9  10 

8  10 

5—42 

6 

6, 

9 

7 

8—36 

S 

9 

9 

8 

7—41 

10 

9 

5  10 

S— 42— 164 

10 

9 

8 

7 

3—  37 

198 

10  10 

8  ' 

8 

7-43 

7 

7 

9 

8 

8—39 

8  10 

7 

5 

8— 3S 

7 

9 

8 

8 

10—42—162 

S 

7 

5 

4 

4—  21 

190 

10 

8 

8 

9 

9—44 

6 

5 

7 

7 

5—30 

10  10 

4 

8 

7-39 

•  6 

5 

5 

S 

10—34—147 

When  Ordering  Loads  for 
Field  or  Trap  Shooting 

SPECIFY  FOR 


DENSE  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


THE  ONLY  HIGH  GRADE  THREE  BARREL  GUN  ON  TH 

Made  in  12  or  16  gauge  shot  and  30-30  or  38-55  rifle  calibres. 
Weights  7  to  7j^  pounds.  ::  ::  28  and  30  inch 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG — Everything1  of  interest  to  sportsmen  is  in  it. 

Schoverting  Daly  ^  Gs 


302-304  Broadway 


New 


CHARLES  DALY 

THREE  BARREL  G 

TWO  SHOT - ONE  RIFLE 


<§> 

<4> 


PLANNING  A  HOUSEBOAT 

Will  be  a  leisure-hour  occupation  in  many  a  family  this  winter.  Houseboating  has 
come  among  us  to  stay,  and  promises  to  be  even  more  popular  than  in  England 
itself.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  houseboats  or  who  contemplates  taking  up 
this  feature  of  outdoor  life,  should  read  Mr.  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt's  practical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  beautiful  work  on  the  houseboat  and  its  adaptation  to  American 
waters. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING 

Covers  the  entire  range  of  its  title,  considers  the  use  and  opportunities  of  the  house¬ 
boat;  their  relation  to  city  and  suburban  life;  construction,  furnishing,  motive  power, 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  spells  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  houseboat  building  and  houseboat  life. 

Details,  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  illuminate  the  text,  while  life  on 
houseboats  is  interestingly  described.  Some  of  the  more  noted  English  and 
American  houseboats  and  the  life  thereon  are  also  described  at  length  with  illus¬ 
trations.  Buckram,  heavy  paper,  sumptuously  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $3.34 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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YOU  know  geese — hardy  cruisers  of 
the  skies.  They  can  get  away  with 
more  shot  than  any  other  game  bird.  It 
takes  a  close,  hard  shooting  gun  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  two-inch  armor  of  feathers. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  LEFEVER  gun 
true  on  a  quartering  pair  of  geese  does 
not  question  the  result.  He  knows  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and 
sure  and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

It’s  Lefever  Taper  Boring  that  gets  the 
game.  And  you  continue  getting  it  with 
the  same  gun  for  a  lifetime.  Reasons: 
Lefever  never-shoot-loose  bolt,  Lefever 
compensating  screw  on  the  hinge  joint, 
Lefever  simple  three-piece  action,  and 
14  other  original  Lefever  inventions. 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

If  you  are  a  sportsman  who  values  a 
gun  for  killing  powers,  send  for  free  gun 
book  and  get  Lefever  wise.  $28  to  $1000. 
Owners  of  the  $28  gun  will  not  trade 
them  for  guns  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Write  today — now.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


FE'RGX/SOJV'S? 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 


28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
torsand  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Gom bines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing, 
Gamp,  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


HUNTSM 

Keepjbai 
©onditioV  by 


TD  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

Jock  mechanism  in  perfect 
Booklet 


JERSEY  CITY,  Nl  & 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts* 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.60. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyack;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  first  book  written  by  an  American  for  American  Readers  on  the 

practical  conservation  of  game, 

WILD  FOWL  and  WADERS 


A  Manual  on  their  Conservation  by  Dwight  W.  Huntington,  Editor  of 
“The  Amateur  Sportsman,"  containing  24  remarkable  illustrations. 

A  BOOK  of  absorbing  interest  about  wild  ducks.  Desciibes  their 
breeding,  migration  and  food  habits  and  how  to  preserve  them  for 
sport  or  profit;  methods  of  handling  them  breeding  wild  or  in  cap¬ 
tivity;  their  enemies  and  how  controlled;  methods  of  restoring  them  to 
natural  waters  or  introducing  them  on  artificial  waters;  how  to  shoot  them 
without  causing  them  to  desert;  the  preservation  of  wild  geese,  woodcock, 
snipe,  plover  and  other  shore  birds  or  waders. 

•I  Regular  edition,  $1.50,  postage  10  cents.  Special  subscription  edition 
limited  to  500  copies  with  portrait  and  signature  of  the  author,  $2.00, 
postage  16c.  Send  orders  to 

THE  AMATEUR  SPORTSMAN  CO. 

18-20  East  42d  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Rapid  fire,  19  seconds  .  10  5  4 


R  Puck  .  9  6  7 

6  9  4 
6  9  6 
9  6  7 

Rapid  fire,  14  seconds  .  9  8  7 


Wm  Gough  .  7  9  5 

9  7  6 
8  6  9 
6  8  7 

Rapid  fire,  12  seconds  .  10  8  6 


Sergt.  Palmer  .  7  5  8 

7  7  5 
6  10  10 
5  5  8 

Rapid  fire,  17  seconds  .  8  7  5 


Team  total,  1072;  possible,  1350;  average, 
Individual  Scores: 


J  Odgers 

.  3 

9 

9 

6 

8 

6 

7 

8 

6 

8 

5 

9 

Rapid  fire. 

18 

seconds  ... 

.  4 

4 

3 

T  Grady  . 

.  5 

4' 

6 

5  10 

9 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Rapid  fire, 

20  ; 

seconds  .... 

.  9 

3 

0 

Cincinnati 

Revolver  Club. 

Pugh  . 

. .  .■ .  7  10 

7 

8 

4 

6 

8 

7 

9 

10  10 

8 

Rapid  fire. 

14 

seconds.... 

.  10 

7 

6 

Phillips  .. 

.  9 

4 

6 

9 

6  10 

7 

9 

6 

7 

7 

5 

Rapid  fire, 

13 

seconds  .. 

. 10 

9 

9 

Cox  . 

.  9 

5 

4 

10  10 

7 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

6 

Rapid  fire, 

15 

seconds  ... 

.  8 

7 

6 

Erd  . 

.  8 

4 

7 

6 

5 

8 

6 

5 

8 

7 

4 

9 

Rapid  fire, 

18 

seconds  ... 

. 10 

9  10 

Carrington 

.  9 

7 

9 

9 

7 

4 

9 

6 

5 

6 

Rapid  fire. 

14 

seconds  . . 

.  8 

6 

0 

Yungblut  . 

.  5 

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

6 

6 

8 

Rapid  fire, 

14 

seconds  . . . 

4 

4 

Team  total,  994;  average,  165.66. 

Individual  Scores: 


Bellsmith  .  6  5  8 

7  10  4 
7  5  8 
5  8  8 

Rapid  fire,  13  seconds  . 10  6  5 


Thompson  . .  9  7  7 

4  7  10 
8  8  7 
10  7  6 

Rapid  fire,  16  seconds .  10  5  5 


4 

3—  26 

173 

6 

4—32 

9 

6—34 

9 

8—38 

7 

5 — 34 — 138 

6 

4—  34 

172 

5 

9-35 

5 

S— 3a 

7 

5—35 

5 

7—33—138 

4 

4—  32 

~170 

7 

7—34 

7 

6—32 

6 

9—41 

9 

8—35—142 

4 

3—  27 

169 

178.66. 

4 

9—34 

9 

5—34 

9  10—40 

6  10—38—146 

0 

0—  11 

157 

6 

7—28 

5 

7—36 

5 

4—26 

4 

5—24—114 

0 

0—  12 

126 

9 

5-38 

8 

7—33 

9 

6—39 

6 

7—41—151 

5 

3—  31 

182 

5 

4—28 

8  10 — 43 

8 

4—34 

7  10-36—141 

7 

3—  38 

179 

8 

8—34 

3 

8—38 

10  10—44 

7 

4—32—148 

4 

3—  28 

176 

5 

8-32 

7 

6—32 

7 

5—31 

4 

4—28—123 

4 

0—  33 

156 

7 

5—37 

8 

5—33 

7  10—37 

4  10—31—138 

0 

0—  14 

152 

7 

7—29 

7 

7—32 

8 

8—35 

8 

7—35—131 

3 

3—  18 

149 

5 

8—32 

5 

7—33 

7 

4—31 

9 

9—39—135 

5 

3—  29 

164 

6 

6—35 

7 

0—28 

7 

7-37 

6 

7—36—136 

4 

3—  27 

163 


Zettler  Rifle  Club. 

New  York. — Last  week’s  practice  shoot  of  the  Zettler 
Rifle  Club,  held  at  its  headquarters,  159  West  Twenty- 
third  street,  on  Dec.  6,  resulted  as  follows: 


F  M  Bund  .  247  238  243  239  240—1207 

T  H  Keller  .  242  235  230  227  238—1172 

L  Maurer  .  236  240  238  237  236—1187 

O  Smith  .  244  242  242  240  249—1217 

W  A  Tewes  .  245  243  241  246  248—1223 

B  Zettler  .  229  240  249  231  233—1162 

C  Zettler  .  240  240  240  241  240-1201 

F  Hecking  .  238  227  230  235  242—1172 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  club,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  1911:  President,  A.  Begerow; 
Vice-President,  C.  A.  Schrag;  Secretary,  F.  Hecking; 
Treasurer,  C.  Zettler;  Shooting  Master,  B.  Zettler;  Trus¬ 
tees — Gus.  Zimmerman,  L.  C.  Buss  and  L.  P.  Hansen. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


Dec.  i 7,  1910.] 
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Providence  (R.  I.)  Revolver  Cl«b. 


Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  2. — Following  are  the  scores  shot 
to-day  at  Almy’s  range,  25yds.,  German  ring  target.  The 
shoot-off  for  the  tie  of  last  week  was  won  by  Almy  with 
120  out  of  a  possible  125: 


Almy  _ 

Brook 

Coggeshall 

Thurston 

Biesil  . 

Easton  . . . 


241  237—478 
.227  240—467 
230  232—402 
229  214—443 
215  225—440 
205  214—419 


Dec.  10. — Following  are  the  scores  shat  at  Almy  range 
on  Dec.  10,  at  25yds.,  German  ring  target.  In  spite  of 
the  cold  weather  and  snow,  six  members  of  the  rifle  club 
appeared  for  the  weekly,  shoot.  Almy  put  up  the  high 
total  and  also  made  a  record  single  string  for  the  range. 
Brook  tried  hard  to  win  out,  but  lost  by  three  points: 


W  Almy  . 

Brook  . 

Biesil  . 

Coggeshall  . 

Thurston  . 

Easton  . 

Almy’s  record  single  string 
25,  23,  25,  25,  25,  24,  25—245. 


. . .  245  232—477 

.  235  239—474 

.  227  228—455 

.  231  224—455 

.  223  231—454 

.  228  223—451 

was  as  follows:  25,  24,  24, 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  10. — The  weekly  competition 
of  this  association  was  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington 
range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  Lane,  near 
Llanerch,  Pa. 

A  few  of  the  faithful  waded  out  to  the  range  in  a  foot 
of  snow,  and  were  rewarded  with  perfect  shooting  con¬ 
ditions,  practically  no  wind  and  an  overcast  sky,  but  so 
cold  that  the  guns  were  hard  to  handle. 

Record  match,  200yds.,  rifle — Williamsin,  225,  225,  224, 
1216,  210,  202. 

Honor  target,  3  shots — Williamson,  18,  22,  23 — 63. 

Military  match — H.  A.  Dill,  44,  44,  44,  42,  41,  40;  Dr. 
Davis,  40,  39,  35. 

Revolver  match,  50yds. — Dr.  Palmer,  85;  H.  A.  Dill, 
■85,  84. 


THE  BLAUVELT  RIFLE  RANGE. 

Since  the  opening  at  Blauvelt,  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y.,  of  the  new  State  rifle  range,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  a  succession  of  matches 
for  marksmen’s  decorations  was  in  progress  at 
the  2oo-  and  300-yard  rifle  ranges  and  at  the 
pistol  range,  until  Oct.  31,  when  the  range  was 
closed  for  the  season. 

The  average  attendance  of  contestants  was 
about  three  hundred  men,  but  it  is  expected 
that  by  next  spring,  when  the  longer  ranges  are 
finished,  the  attendance  will  average  more  than 
a  thousand  men. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  marksmanship  among 
our  volunteer  soldiers  is  the  purpose  of  this 
range,  upon  which  more  than  $1,000,000  has 
been  expended  by  the  State.  Since  Creedmoor 
was  abandoned  the  New  York  National  Guard 
has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a 
proper  range  for  rifle  practice.  Many  of  our 
regiments  have  had  to  go  to  New  Jersey  to 
shoot  at  the  targets.  American  soldiers  are 
among  the  best  marksmen  in  the  world,  both 
on  sea  and  shore.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  in  the  various  matches  at  home 
and  abroad,  where  they  have  won  many  valuable 
prizes  and  captured  the  highest  honors,  but  it 
is  only  by  constant  practice  that  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  with  the  rifle  can  be  maintained. 

While  the  Blauvelt  range  was  built  primarily 
for  the  National  Guard,  it  will  be  open  to  sharp¬ 
shooters,  organized  marksmen  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  or  semi-military  organizations.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  accommodate  fifty-six  men  at 
the  200-yard  targets  at  one  time,  thirty  at  the 
300-yard  targets  and  fifty-six  at  the  1,000-yard 
targets.  There  are  also  a  pistol  range  and  a 
large  skirmish  field. 

On  approaching  the  grounds,  the  first  thing 
one  sees  is  an  immense  embankment,  some  five 
hundred  feet  long  and  about  forty  feet  high, 
the  top  of  which  is  perfectly  flat  and  grassed. 
On  this  bank  are  fifty-six  tables  and  seats  for 
the  scorekeepers,  and  back  of  them  stretches 
a  long  row  of  telephones,  connecting  with  the 
markers  behind  the  butts.  The  firing  line  for 
the  marksmen  is  just  in  front  of  the  score- 
keepers’  tables. 

At  the  butts  large  concrete  walls  have  been 
built  to  protect  the  men  who  operate  the  racks 
which  hold  the  targets.  In  front  the  walls  are 
banked  with  earth  almost  to  the  top,  and  all 
exposed  concrete  is  faced  with  special  carbon¬ 
ized  steel.  which  is  not  affected  by  the  bullets. 
Behind  the  walls  are  wide  concrete  sidewalks, 


Tke  “Old  Reliable"  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesroom*  :  52  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


W  *  12  GAUGE 

Jliarim  Repeating  Shotgun 

Made  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from 
your  eyes;  help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can’t  get  into  the  action. 

The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear- resisting.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hangfires  harmless. 

All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  hard  hitting  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take  down 
and  clean.  Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  “A”  12  gauge;  it  has  all  the  features  that  make  for  a  perfect  gun 


Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  136 
page  catalog,  describing  the  full  77Zar/&i  line. 
iiii—ib  . . . 


TTZarZin  firearms  Co, 

27  Willow  Street,  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN  HUNTING  TALES 

EDGAR  F.  RANDOLPH 

A  series  of  hunting  reminiscences  of  rare  charm  for  the  sportsman  and  for 
the  wider  circle  which  delights  in  true  tales  of  outdoor  life.  With  none  of  the  high 
coloring  and  exaggeration  which  give  a  false  note  to  so  many  hunting  stories,  Mr. 
Randolph’s  book  is  never  lacking  in  interest. 

He  covers  the  field  of  sport  with  the  rifle,  east  and  west,  drawing  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  life  in  the  open,  subordinating  his  own  exploits  to  the  main  incidents  of 
outdoor  experience,  giving  much  valuable  information  on  camp  life,  hunting  and  the 
habits  of  wild  game,  and  continually  delighting  the  reader  with  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint. 

This  book  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  memory  of  every  big-game 
hunter  of  experience  and  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  novice  who  is  planning  an 
excursion  into  the  wild. 

Cloth,  170  Pages.  Richly  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

(In  Addition  to  the  Usual  Handsome  Trophy) 

GUARANTEED 

By  the  Interstate  Association  to  the  Winner  of 
The  19 1  1  Grand  American  Handicap. 


REMEMBE 


the  Uniform  Success  that  has  attended  the  use  of 


Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders 


A 

A 


Rhymes  of  The  Stream  and  Forest 

FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND 

One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  offered  for 
many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms. 

Mr.  Buckland’s  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of  the  Angle.” 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,  pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  pocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 

Postpaid,  $1.25 


g 


'  w 

* 

4£ 

*  FORESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  £ 


on  which  rest  the  latest  mechanical  racks  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  targets  above  the 
walls.  Between  the  racks  and  the  walls  seats 
are  provided  for  the  target  markers.  More 
than  eight  hundred  yards  of  concrete  tunnels 
connect  the  butts  of  the  various  ranges,  in 
order  that  the  target  men  may  pass  from  one 
range  to  another  without  being  exposed  to  the 
rifle  fire. 

“A  new  scoring  system  which  has  proved 
very  satisfactory  was  introduced  this  season,” 
explained  Walter  S.  Lamp,  superintendent  of 
the  range.  "The  marking  and  scoring  are  done 
by  a  provisional  company  of  150  men  chosen 
from  the  different  regiments,  preference  being 
given  to  those  out  of  employment,  provided 
they  are  fully  qualified  for  the  places.  These 
men  are  under  State  pay,  and  serve  on  alter¬ 
nate  days  behind  the  butts  and  at  the  scoring 
tables.  The  system  is  a  good  one.  as  it  affords 
a  company  of  trained  scorers  who  will  be  com¬ 
petent  to  take  charge  of  that  work  in  the 
national  matches  next  season.  The  whole  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  so  satisfactory  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  adopted  permanently.” 

The  skirmish  field,  which  is  still  in  course  of 
construction,  will  be  equipped  with  fifty-six  tar¬ 
gets  resembling  human  forms  (in  such  positions 
as  an  enemy  would  be  likely  to  assume  in  actual 
warfare),  as  well  as  the  regulation  targets. 
This  skirmish  field,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  is  equal  to  more  than  three  Creed- 
moors,  and  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
adjoining  three  hundred  acres  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  wi.ll  afford  ample  room  for  a  whole  army 
corps  to  go  through  the  various  military  tactics 
and  for  sham  battles  and  other  military  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

For  two  years  an  army  of  men  equipped  with 
steam  shovels,  railroad  trains,  steam  drills, 
stone  crushers,  concrete  mixers  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  at  work.  The  whole  325  acres, 
which  was  thickly  wooded,  had  to  be  cleared 
and  the  stumps  removed,  hills  leveled  and  val¬ 
leys  filled  in.  Thousands  of  tons  of  rock  were 
blasted  and  carted  away,  huge  embankments 
built  and  hundreds  of  tons  of  concrete  manu¬ 
factured  and  put  in  place. 

On  an  elevation  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
skirmish  field,  and  overlooking  the  whole  reser¬ 
vation,  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  concrete  ad¬ 
ministration  building  and  a  large  mess  hall. 
The  mess  hall  will  be  an  imposing  structure, 
surmounted  by  a  tall  concrete  water  tower, 
which  will  give  grace  and  beauty  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  will  have  two  dining  rooms,  one  hav¬ 
ing  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred  men 
and  an  officers’  mess  room  seating  sixty  men. 
The  plans  which  the  State  architects  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  these  buildings  are  not  yet  worked 
out  in  detail,  but  the  general  scheme  has  been 
decided  upon. 

At  the  present  time  the  men  dine  in  the  new 
stucco  garage,  which  has  been  turned  into  a 
temporary  mess  hall,  while  the  officers  get  their 
meals  at  the  Guardsmen’s  Inn,  a  pretty  new 
structure  built  primarily  for  the  accommodation 
of  guests  at  the  range. 

To  the  right  of  the  administration  building 
ground  has  been  reserved  for  the  club  houses 
of  the  various  regiments,  these  buildings  also 
to  be  of  concrete.  These  will  be  erected  by 
the  regiments,  and  the  group  of  buildings  will 
form  a  hollow  square,  opening  to  the  west  and 
overlooking  the  skirmish  field  and  the  valley 
beyond. 

The  whole  reservation,  including  ranges, 
skirmish  field,  building  sites,  etc.,  occupies  325 
acres.  It  lies  about  two  miles  back  of  Pier- 
mont,  in  Rockland  county,  west  of  the  ridge  of 
low  mountains  that  skirt  the  Hudson  just  north 
of  the  Palisades.  It  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  thickly  wooded  hills,  which  open  to  the 
west,  disclosing  miles  of  beautiful  farming  val¬ 
ley  and  the  Ramapo  mountains  in  the  distance. 
The  site  is  ideal  for  such  a  purpose,  being  com¬ 
pletely  guarded,  so  that  it  is  well-nigh  impos¬ 
sible  for  accidents  to  occur.  It  can  easily  be 
reached  in  one  hour  from  New  York. — Tribune. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  anv 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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A  SQUIRREL  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

One  of  the  park  squirrels,  a  creature  more 
enterprising  than  others  of  its  kind,  makes  daily 
visits  to  the  office  of  a  Park  place  doctor,  for, 
having  evidently  stripped  the  large  walnut  tree 
in  Military  Park,  it  began  to  consider  other 
ways  and  means  of  obtaining  provisions,  and 
has  found  what  promises  to  be  an  unlimited 
supply. 

Whenever  Mr.  Gray  Squirrel  sees  one  of  his 
friends  or  a  group  of  people  standing  at  the 
window  of  the  office  for  any  length  of  time  he 
hies  himself  quickly  across  the  street,  not  a 
whit  abashed  nor  a  bit  doubtful  of  his  welcome, 
and,  sitting  on  the  window  sill,  places  both  his 
little  paws  against  the  pane  as  though  begging 
to  be  allowed  to  enter.  This  he  does  as  soon 
as  the  window  is  opened,  and,  making  himself 
quite  at  home,  he  runs  upstairs,  chases  about 
the  hall,  and,  not  satisfied  with  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  amused  occupants  of  the 
building,  he  goes  to  the  place  where  the  nuts 
are  usually  kept  and  unceremoniously  helps  him¬ 
self  to  as  many  as  he  wants. 

Down  the  street,  within  sight  of  the  office 
window,  is  a  large  tree,  leafless  now,  with  a 
smooth  gray  bark,  in  the  trunk  of  which  is  a 
good-sized  hole  wherein  it  is  supposed  the 
squirrel  secretes  his  treasures.  This  is  doubt¬ 
less  only  one  of  many  hiding  places,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  wise 
little  animal  “puts  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.” 
Bluejays  are  known  to  stow  away  in  numberless 
holes  and  crannies  all  the  titbits  they  can  gather 
together,  and  sometimes  a  bluejay  robs  a 
squirrel,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Gray  Squirrel  does  not  always  select  the 
same  time  of  day  for  this  demonstration  of 
“cupboard  love”— which  is  what  some  one 
termed  his  preference  for  the  doctor’s  office; 
sometimes  he  arrives  in  the  forenoon,  and  then 
again  as  late  as  4  o’clock  P.  M. 

Often  there  will  be  a  crowd  in  the  street 
watching  his  cunning  maneuvers  and  keeping 
tab  on  all  his  movements  as  he  frisks  in  and  out 
of  the  window  or  climbs  up  to  the  shoulder  of 
another  good  friend  of  his,  a  park  policeman, 
all  the  time  behaving  like  an  indulged  and  petted 
child,  rather  proud  of  the  attention  he  is  attract¬ 
ing. 

Such  little  episodes  somewhat  restore  our 
faith,  in  the  kindness  of  humanity,  which  was 
considerably  disturbed  the  other  day  by  read¬ 
ing  of  an  act  of  cruelty  in  New  York  where 
a  man,  accompanied  by  a  child,  entered  one  of 
the  parks,  ostensibly  to  feed  the  squirrels,  and 
after  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  little  crea¬ 
tures  by  displaying  nuts,  kicked  one  to  death 
and  was  about  to  kill  another  when  taken  into 
custody  by  a  policeman. — Newark  Call. 


DEER  WRECKS  A  GROCERY. 

A  deer  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  bridge 
recently,  ran  through  several  east  side  streets 
in  Hartford,  and  finally  becoming  bewildered, 
dashed  through  the  plate  glass  window  of  the 
Main  street  store  of  J.  J.  Atro  &  Co.,  at  1001. 

The  deer,  which  was  a  young  buck,  went 
through  the  store  to  a  room  in  the  rear,  where 
it  tipped  over  several  sacks  of  flour.  Four 
policemen'  engaged  the  deer’s  attention  and 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  throw  it.  They  were 
bowled  over  themselves  and  emerged  white  with 
flour  and  looking  the  worse  for  wear. 

Finally  a  butcher  lassoed  the  deer  and  it  was 
trussed  up  after  another  melee.  The  inside  of 
the  store  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  it 
after  the  encounter. — Sun. 


HARD  LUCK. 

“Yes,  sir,  the  fish  was  so  big  it  pulled  him 
in  the  rivej\” 

“And  he  was  drowned?” 

“No,  but  he  might  well  have  been,  for  he 
lost  his  grip  on  his  gallon  jug,  and  it  floated 
down  stream,  and  he  lives  in  a  dry  county.” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


THE  SMITH  GUN  makes  and  breaks  records.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  highest  mechanical  perfection 
combined  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
sportsmen.  That’s  why.  And  a  Smith  Gun  with  a  Hunter 
One-Trigger  attachment  is  just  the  last  word  in  gun-making. 

THE  HUNTER  ONE-TRIGGER  increases  the  efficiency  of 
your  second  barrel  fully  50  per  cent.  It  means  greater  accuracy 
— insures  against  balking  or  doubling — and  you  always  have 
your  gun  under  control. 

The  very  newest  Hammerless  Smith  Gun  is  the  20-Gauge 
Hunter  One-Trigger  which  weighs  only  5f  to  7  pounds.  It  is 
all  gun  and  no  frills.  No  wonder  it  is  the  sensation  of  the 
gun-world.  You  ought  to  know  about  it.  Your  dealer  should  be 
able  to  tell  you  about  it.  Our  handsomely  lithographed  Catalogue 
will  tell  you,  too.  Yours  for  the  asking — write  for  it  today. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO.,  90  Hubbard  St.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


That  Cold  Room 


on  the  side  of  the  house  where 
winter  blasts  strike  hardest  always 
has  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
rest  of  the  house.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  quickly  or  to  keep  the 
temperature  up  for  a  long  period. 
That  can’t  be  done  by  the  regular 
method  of  heating  without  great 
trouble  and  overheating  the  rest  of 
the  house.  The  only  reliable 
method  of  heating  such  a  room 
alone  by  other  means  is  to  use  a 


|£RFECTlO 

Smokeless 


Absolutely  smokeless  and  odorless 


which  can  be  kept  at  full  or  low  heat  for  a  short  or  long  time. 

Four  quarts  of  oil  will  give  a  glowing  heat  for  nine  hours, 
without  smoke  or  smell. 

An  indicator  always  shows  the  amount  of  oil  in  the  font. 
Filler-cap  does  not  screw  on;  but  is  put  in  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle, 
and  is  attached  by  a  chain  and  cannot  get  lost. 

An  automatic-locking  flame  spreader  prevents  the 
wick  from  being  turned  high  enough  to  smoke,  and  is  easy  to 
remove  and  drop  back  so  that  it  can  be  cleaned  in  an  instant. 

The  burner  body  or  gallery  cannot  become  wedged,  and  can  be  unscrewed 
in  an  instant  for  rewicking.  Finished  in  japan  or  nickel,  strong,  durable,  well- 
made,  built  for  service,  and  yet  light  and  ornamental.  Has  a  cool  handle. 


Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive  circular 
to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 


(Incorporated) 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the 


ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 
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Resorts  +or  Sportsmen. 


MIDDLE  SOUTH  > 

Free  from  climatic  extremes,  and 
wholesome  in  every  respect.  ::  ::  1 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS,  50  COTTAGES-  \ 

The  only  resort  having  THREE  18-HOLE  GOLF  \ 
COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  condition.  FINE  LIVERY  \ 

OF  SADDLE  HORSES,  Country  Club,  40,000  ^ 

Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and 
Trained  Dogs,  Model  Dairy,  Tennis  Courts,  Trap 
Shooting,  etc. 

No  Consumptives  Received  at  Pine  hurst 

Through  Pullman  service  from  New  York  to  Pinehurst 
via  Seaboard  Air  Line.  Only  one  night  out  from  New 
York,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  list  of 
Golf  Tennis  and  Shooting  Tournaments. 

Pinehurst  General  Office: 
PINEHURST,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
or  Leonard  Tufts,  Owner  -  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE.  Titusville.  Fla. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear, 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 
JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE,  Nueva  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


BAGLEYFARM,  BAGL^?n£,LLS' 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
uail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
og3  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  23.000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA. 

Ideal  winter  home  for  family.  Good  shooting;  horses  and 
vehicles;  dog  furnished;  open  fires;  pure  water;  every 
comfort  to  guests.  Railroad  and  telegraph. 

WOODLAND  PLANTATION,  Lloyd.  Fla. 


A  WILD  TURKEY  HUNT  IN 
OLD  VIRGINIA! 

A  noted  game  preserve  fronting  James  River.  Owner 
absent  this  year.  A  grand  chance  for  a  yachtsman  to 
entertain  his  friends.  Send  for  records  of  previous  annual 
hunts  and  terms  of  rental.  Address  RICHARD  EPPES, 
City  Point,  Va. 


SPORTSMEN! 

Fine  location  on  my  farm  for  a  club.  Ouail  plentiful. 
25  MRS.  B.  F.  WHITE,  M^bane,  N.  C. 


Winter  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun 

Sportsmen,  spend  your  winter  vacation 
here.  All  kinds  of  hunting,  from  panther 
to  duck;  exciting  game  fishing;  fighting 
tarpon  in  the  bay;  big  mouth  black  bass  in 
river.  Booklet  sent  free.  Correspondence 
invited.  Address  T.  D.  BRIGGS,  Prop. 

The  Kefidezvons,  lomos&ssa.  Pie. 


“Resorts  for  Sportsmen. 


HUNTERS’  LODGE! 

GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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THE  PATRICIANS 

A  Serial  Novel  by  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The  Atlantic  has  not  published  a  serial  since  1908.  The  editors  have  been  waiting  for  a  story 
which  seemed  to  unite  marked  narrative  interest  with  that  finish  of  workmanship  which  should 
characterize  an  Atlantic  serial.  Such  a  story  is  “The  Patricians,”  a  new  novel  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy;  the  story  of  agreeable  people  living  their  lives  among  the  shifting  problems  which 
confront  the  English  aristocracy  of  to-day.  It  is  fundamentally  a  love  story,  and  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  heroines  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  last  chapter  is  read. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SIERRAS 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

John  Muir  left  college  with  little  money  and  less  health,  and  offered  his  services  to  a  ranch¬ 
man.  He  was  engaged  as  a  herder  to  help  drive  some  two  thousand  sheep.  This  journal  is  a 
finished  record  of  this  unforgettable  journey.  Besides  its  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  the  sierras,  the  journal  gives  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  drive,  interspersed  with 
philosophy,  wit,  knowledge,  and  infinite  enthusiasm. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  Jr.  * 

A  series  of  sympathetic,  fair-minded  studies  of  the  character  of  a  great  American  by  a  writer 
educated  in  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts’  abolitionists.  In  the  preparation  oi  these  papers 
Mr.  Bradford  has  exhausted  every  source  of  first-hand  knowledge.  The  Lee  he  draws  is  the  Lee 
of  fact,  not  the  Lee  of  legend. 


A  YEAR  IN  A  COAL  MINE 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND 

The  author  of  this  narrative,  after  graduating  from  college,  sought  employment  in  a  coal  mine 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  months  of  labor  in  a  community  of  underground  workers  composed 
of  every  nationality,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  against  it  for  three  months  the  men  fought  a  series  of 
tragic  battles  culminating  in  utter  disaster.  The  story  is  told  with  great  dramatic  energy,  and 
the  pictures  of  life  four  hundred  feet  below  the  earth’s  surface  are  strangely  interesting. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FAMILY 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

A  series  casting  a  white  light  upon  many 
domestic  difficulties.  Among  them  will  be 
such  papers  as  “The  Crooked  Stick,”  “The 
Problem  of  Priscilla,”  “  The  Stranger  within 
Our  Gates.” 

MAN  AND  BIRD  AND  BEAST 

Few  regular  readers  of  the  Atlantic  have 
forgotten  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin’s  delightful 
paper  on  “  Dogs  and  Men.”  It  is  good  news 
to  announce  other  papers  in  the  same  category ; 

“  Horses  and  Men,”  Henry  C.  Merwin. 

“  My  Dog  Punch,”  Robert  M.  Gay. 

“In  Praise  of  Parrots,”  Franklin  James. 

THE  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  OF 
GREAT  BUSINESS 

This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  American  people. 
The  Atlantic  hopes  to  number  among  its 
earlier  papers  on  this  topic  “  The  Public  and 
the  Railroads,”  E.  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Santa  Fd;”  “Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Peace,”  Myron  T.  Herrick,  capitalist  and 
former  Governor  of  Ohio. 

NEW  ARTICLES 

By  GENERAL  MORRIS  SCHAFF 

Nothing  which  the  Atlantic  has  printed  of 
late  years  has  brought  a  more  human  response 
than  General  Schaff’s  “  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  General  Schaff  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  series  of  historical  papers  for  the 
Atlantic. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1911 


will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  one  published  in  1910,  the  quotations  being  entirely  new.  This 
calendar  is  a  storehouse  of  ideas,  exquisitely  expressed,  and  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is 
best  in  American  literature.  Price  50  cents  postpaid,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  sending  us  $4.00  for  1911. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 

35  CENTS  A  COPY  $4.00  A  YEAR 
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For  J Tale. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advance'd 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wirimkui  Small-Mouth  Black  Baas  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEMAN  -  -  New  Prratom,  Conn. 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 
TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK  TROUT 


of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 


in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 


Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT.— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearling!,  eyed  egg!  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

(fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  WILD  RABBITS. — Cottontails  for  sale.  Order 
quickly. 

tf  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  at  half  the  price  of  their  first  cost — Several 
hammerless  ejector  shotguns,  built  by  Purdey,  Rigby, 
Boss  &  Co.,  and  W.  W.  Greener.  All  are  of  extra 
finish  and  workmanship,  carved  in  relief,  and  formed 
part  of  a  large  private  collection  of  the  most  expensive 
firearms  obtainable.  Never  shot  except  by  the  makers 
in  testing.  Also  several  fine^  high-powered  rifles,  made 
by  John  Rigby  &  Co.  For  list,  etc.,  giving  full  particu- 
lars,  address  F.  C.  Fowler,  New  London.  Conn, _ 25 

FOR  SALE. 

Buffalo  Robe.  For  full  particulars  and  price  address, 
25  FRANK  GRANT,  Torrington,  Conn. 


LIVE  HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES.— Best  fresh- 
caught  birds,  delivered  free  New  York,  arrival  alive  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Wild  &  Geflugelpark,  Brack  a/d  L.  Austria. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Mj&nn&i  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head,  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCII  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


ROOKWOOD  KENNELS. — Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


FOB  SALE. 

Pointers  or  Cocker  Spaniels,  all  ages,  in  various  colors, 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.-  Breeding  unsurpassed. 

MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

FOB  SALE. — English  Setter  Dog,  6  years  old.  Pedi¬ 
greed,  white  and  lemon;  trained  on  partridge  and  ’cock; 
some  quail  experience;  nice  natural  retriever.  A  bargain. 
26  C.  T.  BROCKEL,  Main  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

DOG  CAKES 


AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 


SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Can.  Res.  Supts.  at  Boston,  Mass  ; 
and  Chicago,  Ill.  Factoiies  also  in  London,  England,  and  Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVERS  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  50  cents  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Book  on  Dog  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31st  Street.  New  York  City. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memorands 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
6%X4.  Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Danvis  Folks. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lislia’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Teurlderm  tat*. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 
Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forestand  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XOrite  _for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.’9 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND, 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Sale. 


FDR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Ciub,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

Caper- 
c  a  i  1  z  i  e  s, 
black  game, 
wild  tur¬ 
keys,  quail, 
rabbits, 
Fancy  pheasants, 
geese  and  ducks. 


deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental 

foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasaniry 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa.  tf 


_«  MULLERITF. 

Gives  closer  and  more  regular  patterns  at  all 
ranges  and  higher  velocities  load  for  load  than 
any  other  smokeless  powder. 

AWLiRtjiTF,  is  not  controlled  by  any  trust  or  com¬ 
bination,  and  on  tests,  notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  other  makers,  will  be  found  superior  in  shoot¬ 
ing  qualities  to  any  and  all  powders. 

DON’T  TAKE  OUR  WORD— TRY  IT 

Asa  powder  for  field  shooting  V'VYkkEEiXE  stands 
alone  for  its  exceptional  killing  powers;  this  is 
owing  to  the  extreme  high  velocities  and  regu¬ 
larity  of  pattern.  For  12  gauge  guns,  3  drams 
are  recommended  and  smaller  loads  for  smaller 
gauges.  Owing  to  the  extreme  high  velocity  of 
aw llk-u i tf.  the  3  dram  load  is  advised  for  Clay 
Bird  Shooting,  but  where  a  particularly  stiff  tar¬ 
get  load  is  desired,  3^  drams  with  regular  or 
special  wadding  is  recommended. 

MULLERITE  IS  REGULARLY  LOADED  BY 
Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co. 
Peters  Cartridge  Company  Western  Cartridge  Company 

NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Agents  for  “ Westley-Richards”  Guns 

15  ©.  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 

...  ■  ■,  ‘ 

gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


ANOTHER. 

RECORD 

for  the 

FRANCOTTE  GUN 


101  Straight 

at  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Traps 
December  3,  1910. 

Von  Lengerke  Detmold 

200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  QL  24th  Streete  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


GREENER  RIFLES 

KILL  the  GAME 

Some  rifles  excel  in  piercing 
armor  plate  or  beef  steak 
smashing.  GREENER 
rifles  are  built  to  kill 
Big  Game,  they  are  made 
under  the  direct  supervision 
of  members  of  the  Firm, 
who  have  shot  game  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We 
know  by  actual  experience 
what  the  Sportsman  wants, 
and  the  numerous  testimonials  from  Big  Game 
Hunters  prove  that  we  can  fill  their  wants. 

OUR  EXPERIENCE  IS  AT  YOUR  SERVICE. 

Let  us  send  you  our  price  list 

W.  W.  GREENER,  guVakder.,fle 

68  Haymarket,  London,  S.  W.,  and  Birmingham. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  44  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

W.  W.  GREENER,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


’ Round  Timber  Line 


A WEEKLY* JOURNAL  OF  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 

TRAVEL.  NATURE  STUDY,  SHOOTING.  PISHING,  CAMPING , YACHTING  . 

■  COPYRIGHT  .1910  BY 

entered  as  second  class  FOR  ESTAND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 

MATTER  •  12  7  FRANKLIN  ST..  NEW  YORK  NEW  YORK, N.Y. 


u  »uh 


A  HALT  TO  LOOK  FOR  GAME 

From  a  photograph  by  R.  B.  Hamilton. 


VOL.  LXXV.  No.  26.  Dec.  24.  1910 
‘ Price  /  0  Cents 
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This  is  the  Stevens  No.  520. 


The  Stevens  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun,  No.  520, 
is  a  Natural  Pointer. 

When  we  first  started  building  this  gun,  we  gave 
the  balance  very  careful  attention. 

It  is  the  best  balanced  Repeating  Shotgun  in  the 
world.  Its  wonderful  balance  makes  it  point 
NATURALLY. 

This  Natural  Pointing  Repeater,  No.  520,  lists 
at  $25.00 — Ask  your  Dealer. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Company 

The  Factory-  of  Precision. 

Dept.  326.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


THE 


JACK  SERIES 


Best  Books  For  Boys 


By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


THE  solution  of  the  parents’  problem  of  providing  for  the  growing  boy  reading  at  once  healthy  and 
satisfying  to  his  craving  for  action  and  adventure.  In  the  Jack  Books  the  longing  of  the  normal 
boy  for  Western  stones  is  gratified,  the  interest  is  absorbed  and  the  mind  is  unconsciously  led  to 
phases  of  life  that  are  elevating  and  instructive. 

The  books  are  the  story  of  a  young  New  York  lad,  sent  to  Stillwater  ranch  in  the  Rockies  for  his 
health,  who  becomes  the  companion  of  a  veteran  of  the  frontier.  Jor  each  of  six  succeeding  years  he  is 
led  through  new  territory  and  experiences,  accumulating  much  of  the  lore  of  plain  and  mountain,  enriched 
with  tales  of  the  old  West. 


Ranch  life,  travel  and  hunting  on  the  lonely  plains,  Indian  camps,  mountain 
climbing,  trapping  and  canoeing  are  described.  1  here  is  not  a  dull  page,  and 
the  author  manages  to  put  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  W est  into  his  books.  Jack 
is  a  real  boy,  and  the  books  are  stories  for  live  boys — not  lectures  in  disguise. 

$1.25  per  volume,  postpaid.  $7.50  per  set 

Jack  The  Young  Ranchman  Jack  The  Young  Canoeman 

Jack  Among  The  Indians  Jack  The  Young  Trapper 

Jack  In  The  Rockies  Jack  The  Young  Explorer 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


THE  YOUNG 
RANCH MAN 
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Shooting 


George  "bird.  Grinnell 

Published  December  8th.  Com¬ 
panion  book  to  “American  Duck 

t 

Shooting,”  by  the  same  author. 


Illustrations 


Covers  the  whole  held  of  upland 
shooting  in  America  as  this  held  has 
never  before  been  covered,  and  is 
useful  and  interesting  to  every  one 
who  uses  the  shotgun. 

Colored  plates  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes 
— and  48  other  full  page  plates 
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FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


FOR  husband  or  father  or  brother  or  son  fond  of  shooting,  fishing,  natural  history, 
camping  or  yachting,  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  be 
a  reminder  52  times  a  year  of  you  and  your  affection.  Ano;her  good  present  is  a 
book  relating  to  some  subject  in  which  the  one  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  be  made  is  speci¬ 
ally  interested.  A  good  book  does  not  wear  out.  It  continues  to  give  pleasure.  The 
FOREST  AND  STREAM'S  list  of  books  contains  most  of  those  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  men  and  women  who  are  fond  of  out-door  life.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

Cjj  It  is  well  to  order  your  books  early,  for  the  last  weeks  and  days  before  the  holidays 
are  times  of  great  stress  and  hurry. 

AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING, 


By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Cloth,  630  pages.  With  68 
portraits  of  North  American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks, 
Plans  of  Boats  and  Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the 
text,  and  a  Chart  of  the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage. 
Price,  $3.50. 

MY  SIXTY  YEARS  ON  THE  PLAINS,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  TRADING  AND  INDIAN  FIGHTING. 

By  W.  T.  Hamilton  (“Bill”  Hamilton).  With  8  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Chas.  M.  Russell.  New  York. 
Cloth.  223  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  346  pages.  Price,  $2.50, 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 

TRAIL  AND  CAMP-FIRE. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  353  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  the  outdoor  life  of  Northern 
America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  land, 
though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America,  its  game 
and  its  people. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  490  pages  and  46  full- 
page  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  Club’s  books.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  and  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  from 
his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on  North  American  Big  Game; 
Hunting  in  Alaska;  The  Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain 
Sheep;  Game  Refuges,  and  other  big-game  topics. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  Con¬ 
taining  hints  on  camp  shelter,  all  the  tricks  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days, 
“to  swap  lies.” 

SAM  LOVEL’S  CAMPS. 

A  sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

DANVIS  FOLKS. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 
Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 
Price,  $1.25. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  OUTING. 

A  sequel  to  “Danvis  Folks.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

A  HERO  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Portrait 
of  author.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  DANVIS  PIONEER. 

A  story  of  one  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price,  $1.26. 

IN  THE  LOUISIANA  LOWLANDS. 

A  sketch  of  plantation  life,  fishing  and  camping,  just 
after  the  Civil  War:  and  other  tales.  By  Fred  Mather, 
author  of  “Men  »  Fished  With,”  “Adirondack 

Fishes,”  and  “Moemt  Fishculture  in  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water.”  With  portrait  ot  the  author.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.M. 


FOREST  RUNES. 

Poems  by  George  W.  Sears  (“Nessmuk”).  With  arto- 
type  portrait  and  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  $1.60. 

THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  ROD  MAKING 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Perry  D.  Frazer.  Cloth.  180  pages.  Four  full-page 
illustrations,  sixty  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod  maker,  carrying  him 
from  first  principles  through  all  phases  of  successful  rod 
making.  There  is  no  theorizing  or  speculation.  All 
terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of  rods  and  woods  are 
treated  of. 

MODERN  FISHCULTURE  IN  FRESH  AND 
SALT  WATER. 

By  Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  of  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
Whitaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-I’erch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS. 

A  second  series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With.”  By 
Fred  Mather.  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.60. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STREAM  AND  FOREST, 

By  Frank  Merton  Buckland.  Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper. 
Sumptuously  bound.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

A  charming  collection  of  verse  by  an  author  who  knows 
and  loves  nature  well.  A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for 
fishermen,  closely  simulating  in  form  and  ornamentation 
the  standard  fly-book. 

WOODCRAFT. 

By  Nessmuk.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 

$1.00. 

No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for  sport  and 
recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and  withal  a 
classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 

JACK,  THE  YOUNG  RANCHMAN; 

Or  a  Boy’s  adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  1.25. 

JACK  IN  THE  ROCKIES; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  with  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  CANOEMAN. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
Price,  $1.26. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  TRAPPER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.25. 
JACK  THE  YOUNG  EXPLORER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Price,  $1.26. 

MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH. 

Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with  rod  and  gun 
from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  killing  of  little 
fishes  and  birds,  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  By  Fred  Mather. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
to  write  of  his  fishing  companions.  The  chapters  were 
received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  the  beginning  and  have 
been  of  sustained  interest.  The  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With”  was  among  the  most  popular  series  of  papers 
ever  presented  to  Fokest  and  Stream  readers. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOOTING. 

An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  shooting.  By 
Charles  Lancaster.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING. 

By  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty 
specially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of 
well-known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  paper, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 
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KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded 
of  one  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to 
purchase.  Such  and  such  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Camping  or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Ora  new  tent? 
It  is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer 
trip  this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may 
be  located  where  you  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  sporting  goods  houses  where  all 
of  your  wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact, 
even  the  best  of  us  are  often  in  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  where  to 
get  the  thing  we  want  at  the  right 
price.  You  wish  you  had  a  friend  at 
your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow. 
It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except 
your  postage)  to  take  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  They  know  where 
to  buy  and  hOW.  It  is  their  business 
— and  your  advantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising 
columns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  write  in  to  our  Information  De¬ 
partment.  You  will  receive  a  full  de¬ 
tailed  reply — post  haste — we’re  always 
on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  the  right  information 
on  hOW  to  reach  your  destination  by  the 
quickest  and  surest  routes — what  railroads 
or  steamship  lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  Yerk 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMAV. 

In  "Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,"  Mr.  Cameau  hag  made  a  »#4« 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  end  rifle— and  more. 
It  ia  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sporte- 
man  or  general  reader,  ana  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  end  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  «•«<“*« 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellnws, 
detailing  his  experienees  with  the  wild  thing!  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  expen enoes  wit* 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  460  pages.  Taper.  Postpaid,  H.M. 
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MERE  PLATITUDES. 

The  old  man  had  four  lines  out  for  tomcods 
on  the  Communipaw  wharf  of  the  Central  Rail¬ 
road  one  day  last  week,  says  the  Newark  Call, 
when  a  red-faced  hobo  approached,  and  after 
watching  the  silent  and  motionless  fisher,  re¬ 
marked  from  behind  him:  “Fishing,  eh?” 

“No.  I’m  just  dredging  this  slip  and  inspect¬ 
ing  smoke,”  said  the  dry  old  man  without  turn¬ 
ing  around  to  look.  “Don’t  shove  me  over¬ 
board,  please.” 

“Last  thing  in  my  mind,”  said  the  tramp. 
“There’s  always  a  spirit  of  kinship  or  fraternity 
twixt  anglers.  I’m  one  myself.  I’ve  fished  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Caught  the  lordly  sal¬ 
mon  in  the  Dee  and  taken  trout  in  Colorado, 
Montana  and  New  South  Wales.  I’ve  fished  in 
every  sea  for  the  denizens  of  the  deep.” 

“Fished  in  Australia,  you  say,”  said  the  old 
man  with  a  click  of  his  tongue. 

“Yep.  Caught  some  strange  things  in  the 
rivers  of  Australia.  Caught  a  duck-billed  plati¬ 
tude  once.  D’jever  see  one?  It’s  got  a  bill  like 
a  swan,  feet  like  a  duck  and  is  covered  with 
fur  instead  of  scales  or  feathers.” 

“No.  I  never  saw  one,  but  I’ve  seen  their 
pictures,”  said  the  old  man  wearily,  as  he 
started  to  wind  up  his  lines.  “But  I  didn't  know 
that  they  were  mere  platitudes.  We  have  many 
of  them  here,  but  there’s  none  so  lively  as  the 
thing  you  describe,  which  can’t  live  on  land  and 
dies  in  the  water.” 


MOOSE  KILLED  WITH  A  TWENTY-TWO. 

A  writer  tells  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  a  curi¬ 
ous  incident  of  a  trip  in  New  Brunswick  which 
resulted  in  a  bull  moose  being  killed  by  a  badly 
scared  man,  armed  with  a  .22  caliber  rifle.  James 
Lavine,  employed  by  the  guide,  Bill  Gray,  to 
haul  supplies  from  camp  to  camp,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  river  one  day  to  get  a  load  of  grub. 
He  took  his  .22  along  to  shoot  grouse,  and  when 
about  a  mile  from  camp  saw  a  moose  and  drove 
toward  him.  The  moose  watched  him,  but  re¬ 
fused  to  move.  Lavine  yelled  and  the  moose 
charged,  coming  at  a  fast  trot.  When  the  bull 
was  about  fifteen  feet  away  Lavine,  who  had 
left  his  wagon,  jumped  into  a.  bosky  growth  of 
bushes,  and  tried  to  get  through  to  an  open 
opposite.  The  moose  went  around  after  him, 
and  came  so  near  that  three  times  Lavine  poked 
him  in  the  nose  with  his  rifle  barrel,  hoping  to 
scare  him  into  running  away.  But  the  moose 
was  cross  and  determined,  and  when  he  turned 
to  go  further  around  Lavine’s  retreat,  the  held- 
up  toter  of  grub  and  other  supplies  let  go  a 
heart  shot.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  little 
.22  did  its  work.  The  big  moose  dropped  and 
was  soon  dead. 


PREDICTIONS. 

Predictions  of  a  mild  winter  are  being  made 
by  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  naturalists  who  have  ob¬ 
served  the  habits  of  animals  for  many  years. 
The  evidence  is  considered  excellent,  says  the 
Newark  Call. 

This  year  a  muskrat  weather  prophet  predicts 
that  the  coming  winter  will  be  mild.  This  asser¬ 
tion  he  states  he  has  proved  by  observation.  The 
rats  this  season  have  built  low  winter  nests,  and 
for  the  past  few  years  he  has  noticed  that  when 
they  do  this  the  winter  is  not  severe.  When  the 
nests  are  high  there  are  generally  several  bliz¬ 
zards  and  extremely  cold  weather. 

Another  observer  says  that  the  squirrels  have 
been  careless  about  winter  hoarding,  and  that 
fur,  hair  and  feather  indications  among  animals 
and  fowls  also  indicate  mild  weather. 

According  to  one  rule  there  will  be  five  snow 
storms  this  winter.  This  prediction  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  December  moon  was  five 
days  old  Monday,  when  the  first  snow  fell. 


TPIE  FARMER  OBJECTS. 

Thousands  of  little  fish  are  destroyed  annually 
in  the  irrigating  ditches,  which  could  be  avoided 
if  a  law  were  passed  making  it  compulsory  to 
put  a  fish  wheel  at  the  head  of  the  ditches,  but 
the  farmers  object. — Butte  Inter-Mountain. 
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KINDS 

OF 

BEST 


best  in  its 
1  a  s  t  i  n  g 
abundance, 
best  in  its 
antiseptic 
qualities, 
and  best  in 
its  skin- 
refreshing 
effect. 


The  lather  which  can 
be  made  by  three  meth¬ 
ods  with  one  unvarying 
result. 

Trial  size  of  Stick, 
Powder  or  Cream 
sent  for  4  cents. 
COLGATE  &  CO.  Dept.  46. 
199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


COLGATE'S 


SHAVING  CATCHER 


f  Your 
choice  of 
three 

methods—  J 


/  Cream 
Powder 
and  Stick i 


with  one  sure  > 
result — a  perfect 
lather. 

Always 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 

NERVE  FORCE 

Restored  by 

THE  SPECIFIC  PILL. 

Gives  Vital  Strength  and  Energy. 

Price  $1.00  per  box,  by  sealed  mail. 

No  C.  O.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  materia  medica 
equal  to  your  Specific  Pill  for  Nervous  Debility.  Weak¬ 
ness,  &c.,  brought  on  by  overwork  and  worry  or  other 
causes.  Adolph  Behre,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Organic  Chem. 

Send  for  free  sealed  pamphlet  containing  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  testimonials  from  PHYSICIANS  AND 
LAYMEN. 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.,  Chemists, 

Est.  1858.  No.  909  Beekman  Building,  New  York  City. 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest 


and  Stream.” 


The  East  Coast— Where  the  Lion  is  at  Home 

and  the  Elephant,  the  Leopard,  the  Hippopotamus, 
the  Rhinoceros,  the  Tiger. 

The  Palatial  Steamers  of  the 

Union-Castle  Line 

Enable  the  Tourist  to 

Circumnavigate  Africa 

in  Either  Direction 

Via  West  Coast  —  weekly  sailings  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Southampton  for  Madeira,  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London.  Natal.  Intermediate 
ships  leave  London  and  Southampton  weekly  for  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  calling  fort¬ 
nightly  at  Teneriffe,  Las  Palmas  and  Mossel  Bay,  and 
monthly  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  and  proceeding 
monthly  to  Beira  and  Mauritius, 

Via  East  Coast  —  Sailings  from  London  every  four 
weeks  (Thursdays)  and  from  Southampton  following 
day  for  Natal,  via  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Marseilles, 
Naples,  Port  Said.  Suez,  Mombasa.  Zanzibar,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Chinde,  Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  AN  AFRICAN  TOUR 
are  hundred-fold.  The  Victoria  Falls,  that  greatest  of 
all  cataracts,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  420  feet,  may  he 
reached  by  either  West  Coast  or  East  Coast  service  by 
rail  from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Natal  or  Beira. 

The  Biblical  Ruins  of  Sheba— supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Solomon’s  temple, are  only  a  few  miles  from  Victoria. 
Intending  Tourists  mid  Hunters  are  invited  to  address, 
for  full  information,  literature,  aud  through  bookings 

GX"enci«"f'rthen  Union-Castle  Line 

281  Fifth  Avenue— NEW  YORK— 8-10  Bridge  Street  1 
Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  Managers,  3-4  Fenchurch  Street,  London 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  pages.  Price,  $1.26, 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Unci#  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’# 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
"to  swap  lies.” 
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Let  Us  Tan  Your  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug,  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men’s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

S84  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Sensible  holiday  gifts  for  anglers 

is  the  caption  of  a  little  booklet  that  is  brimful  of  hints  for 
acceptable  Holiday  Gifts  for  Anglers. 

Free  upon  application. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  SON.  21  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

H.  L.  Leonard  Split  Bamboo  Rods. 


TRADE 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  &Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


28 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 

GUN  CABINET 


Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches. 


Width,  28  inches 


If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 
Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Cun  Catalog. 

THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 


When  writing  say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


Big  game 
hunters  can 
outfit  at  the 
"  right  prices  at 

Philadelphia’s 
Sporting  Goods 
Headquarters 

Write  for  Cata'ogue  B. 

Shannon 

816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Suitable  for  Sportsmen’s  Xmas 


Luger  Automatic 
Pistols,  $25.00 

Genuine  Mauser  Rifles 

Haenel  Mannlicher  Rifles 

$25.00  to  $50.00 

M  annlicher  Schoenauer  Rifles 
$55.00 

*  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

H.  TAUSCHER,  derlfdwty  New  York 


A  CALABASH  PIPE  and  HUDSON’S 
BAY  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

will  prove  a  convenience  and  pleasure  when  you  are  out 
hunting:  or  fishing.  Apply 

Wakem  ®.  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Department  P. 


1  mellowness,  its 
vor,  add  the  final  touch  to 
season's  cheer ! 

Drink  CLUB  COCKTAILS  —  and 
serve  them! 

Mixed  by  experts  to  the  most  exact  propor¬ 
tions — to  measure,  not  by  guess — CLUB 
COCKTAILS  stimulate,  invigorate,  satisfy. 

Always  ready.  Simply 
strain  through  cracked  ice. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  BRO.,  Sole  Proprietors 

Hartford  New  York  London 
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Terms,  $3  a  Year,  10  Cts.  a  Copy,  / 
Six  Months,  $1.50.  ) 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

—Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  187S. 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS. 

The  longest  night  of  the  year  has  come  and 
gone.  The  fishing  season  is  of  the  past  and  the 
hunter’s  moon  has  waned.  The  yachtsman’s 
craft  lies  under  its  snow-covered  tarpaulin  and 
the  canoe  is  drying  on  its  rack  in  club  house  or 
shed,  neglected  if  not  forgotten. 

“At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May’s  new-fangled  mirth; 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows.” 

For  this  is  a  season  of  good  cheer,  happiness 
and  contentment,  a  turning  point  which  hides 
from  view  the  twelvemonth  that  is  now  almost 
a  memory.  It  is  a  time  when  care  is  forgotten 
in  rejoicing  with  the  little  folks,  in  the  pure 
exuberance  of  living;  a  time  for  reunions  of 
families  and  friends;  of  lightening  the  burdens 
of  others. 

It  is  a  time,  too,  which  more  and  more  of  our 
people  have  come  to  recognize  as  the  opening 
day  for  winter  pastimes.  Skiis,  snowshoes,  moc¬ 
casins  and  warm  clothing  are  in  season,  and  he 
who  gets  the  most  out  of  these  will  find  in  the 
woods  rare  charms  he  little  dreamed  of  when, 
in  June,  he  sought  the  brook  trout,  or  in  autumn 
flushed  the  ruffed  grouse. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  all. 


TO  PENSION  LIFE  SAVERS. 

Many  years  ago  Forest  and  Stream  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  low  rate  of  pay  to 
life  savers,  to  the  hard  work  that  they  did,  in¬ 
cluding  long  hours,  exposure  and  the  risk  of 
life,  to  the  fact  that  they  were  on  duty  for  part 
of  the  year  only,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  way  of  pensions  or  retirement 
on  half  pay  for  men  injured  or  worn  out  in 
the  service. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see  that  this 
matter  is  again  being  taken  up,  and  that  Wm. 
Loeb,  Jr.,  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Port 
of  New  York,  has  headed  a  petition  asking 
Congress  to  provide  old  age  pensions  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  United  States  Life  Saving  Service. 
This  is  something  that  Congress  should  do. 
Men  who  habitually  risk  their  lives  in  behalf 
of  others,  as  do  the  life  savers  along  our  coasts 
and  the  firemen  in  our  great  cities,  are  especially 
deserving  of  consideration,  and  of  protection 
against  the  dangers  and  accidents  to  which  they 


are  constantly  exposing  themselves.  In  these 
days,  when  continually  increasing  pensions  are 
being  showered  on  the  old  soldiers  of  forty-five 
years  ago,  it  is  especially  reasonable  that  the  life 
savers  who  work  all  along  the  coast  should  have 
provision  made  for  their  old  age.  A  retired  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  revenue  service  is  quoted  as  speaking 
feelingly  of  the  hard  work  and  exposure  to 
which  these  men  are  subjected  in  the  course  of 
their  duty,  and  he  tells  of  cases  where  life 
savers  worn  out  in  the  service  are  now  in  dif¬ 
ferent  poor  houses  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  services  of  these  men 
were  recognized. 


MASSACHUSETTS  REFUGES. 

While  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  more  game  refuges  and  parks  than  perhaps 
any  other  State  in  the  Union,  there  are  few 
States  where  such  continuous  efforts  are  made 
to  do  away  with  these  refuges,  or  to  break  into 
and  destroy  them  as  in  Massachusetts.  At  the 
last  legislative  session  efforts  were  made  to  pass 
a  bill  to  permit  shooting  on  lands  under  the 
control  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board — a  measure  which  if  passed  would  have 
opened  up  large  tracts  of  land  to  gunners,  and 
would  have  permitted  them  to  shoot  ducks  on 
certain  protected  reservoirs. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  winter¬ 
ing  in  and  about  the  city  of  Boston  of  wild 
ducks  of  different  species,  some  of  them  seldom 
seen  in  the  region.  Much  has  been  written  of 
the  tameness  of  these  protected  ducks. 

The  dispute  over  Benson’s  Pond,  which  the 
authorities  of  the  town  of  Middleboro  contem¬ 
plate  selling  to  be  turned  into  a  cranberry  bog, 
and  which  other  persons  wish  to  have  preserved, 
because  it  is  a  place  where  ducks  feed  and  breed 
and  where  small  birds  congregate,  is  fresh  in  the 
public  mind. 

It  will  be  an  extraordinary  thing  if  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Legislature  shall  enact  any  such  de¬ 
structive  measures  as  are  proposed.  The  old 
Bay  State  has  always  stood  in  the  forefront  of 
progress,  and  we  hope  will  continue  to  stand 
there,  even  though  the  opponents  of  protection 
are  waging  stronger  fights  than  ever  before. 


Complete  returns  from  all  counties  in  New 
York  State  convey  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
the  Palisades  Park  proposition  was  carried  by 
about  63,000  votes.  Through  their  ballots  the 
people  of  New  York  city  and  its  environs  ex¬ 
pressed  their  appreciation  of  the  project.  They 
are  to  be  congratulated ;  but  for  them  the  great 
work  would  have  been  held  up,  perhaps  for  years. 
Coming,  as  this  final  announcement  does,  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  day,  it  becomes  a  Christmas  pres¬ 
ent  of  priceless  value,  for  it  in  its  splendor  is 
imperishable. 


BAD  PRACTICE. 

In  some  States  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
wardens  to  settle  cases  afield  rather  than  to  take 
offenders  before  justices  of  the  peace,  there  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  a  strict  interpretation 
of  the  game  laws.  If  all  wardens  were  qualified 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  cases,  and  were 
honest  as  well,  it  is  possible  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  this,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  wardens  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  abuse 
the  trust  imposed  in  them  if  by  so  doing  they 
can  add  to  their  own  earnings. 

In  past  years  such  practices  were  less  uncom¬ 
mon  than  now,  but  they  still  exist  in  places 
where  laws  are  lax  and  offer  loopholes  through 
which  the  petty  grafter  can  squeeze  and  save  his 
face. 

By  careful  revisions  of  the  game  laws  it  has 
been  sought  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for 
this  form  of  blackmail,  but  it  is  still  practiced, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally 
suspected.  Few  acts  of  wardens  are  so  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  game  protection  as  these.  They 
reflect  discredit  on  the  service — on  a  system  al¬ 
ready  difficult  for  the  sportsmen  to  maintain  in 
the  face  of  widespread  apathy  or  opposition.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  no  longer  common  practice  to  laugh 
at  and  ignore  the  game  laws,  there  is  still  much 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing  than  there  should  be. 


I  he  troopers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Con¬ 
stabulary,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  peace,  as¬ 
sist  the  game  and  fish  wardens  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  laws.  Figures  compiled  at  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  Police  showing  the  work  of 
the  four  troops  during  the  hunting  season  indi¬ 
cate  that  of  eighty-seven  arrests  made,  eighty- 
six  resulted  in  conviction.  The  single,  exception 
was  in  the  case  of  a  man  arrested  for  being  in 
illegal  possession  of  firearms,  who  appealed  his 
case.  The  police  arrested  two  men  for  hunting 
with  ferrets,  seventy-one  for  being  in  possession 
of  firearms  when  not  naturalized,  one  for  being 
in  illegal  possession  of  game,  two  for  destroy¬ 
ing  birds’  nests,  two  for  shooting  insectivorous 
birds,  three  for  shooting  game  out  of  season, 
one  for  hunting  without  license  and  five  for 
hunting  deer  with  dogs. 

In  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  a  land- 
owner  last  April  started  a  brush  fire  on  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  finally  extinguished  it,  as  he  thought. 
It  afterward  started  afresh,  spread,  and  before 
it  could  be  controlled  had  burned  over  7,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  State  Forest  Park  Reserva¬ 
tion.  In  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Reservation 
Commission,  a  magistrate  in  Burlington  county 
held  that,  under  the  law  every  person  who  starts 
a  fire  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage 
that  it  may  cause,  but  as  the  landowner  in  ques¬ 
tion  displayed  no  wilful  negligence,  the  mini¬ 
mum  fine  only  was  imposed. 


"Round  Timber  Line 

Part  III. 

With  Rifle  and  Pack  Train  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  — Goat  Impressions — Their 
Habits  and  Vitality 

By  R.  B.  HAMILTON 


THAT  the  goat,  as  ordinarily  accounted,  is 
so  stupid  that  very  few  things,  will  scare 
him,  we  found  to  be  untrue,  as  the 
two  days  we  .  put  in  following  our  successful 
hunt,  showed  the  mountain  to  be  free  of  them. 
There  were  certainly  at  least  eighteen  goats  on 
the  mountain  the  first  day,  probably  more.  The 
second  day’s  hat'd  hunting  showed  us  only  three 
goats  and  these  on  the  retreat.  I  took  a  shot,  at 
one  of  them  at  over  500  yards,  but  my  bullet 
struck  just  above  him.  The  third  day,  after  a 
very  strenuous  climb  up  and  over  the  ridge  op¬ 
posite  camp,  we  were  only  favored  with  a  view 
of  one  goat  in  the  far  distance.  We  returned 
to  camp  early,  therefore,  and  hastily  packing, 
headed  again  for  Bridge  River,  stopping  at  our 
camp  on  Gunn  Creek  Lake  to  pick  up  the  things 
left  there. 

During  the  latter  half  of  our  trip,  that  is,  after 
we  got  into  goat  country,  I  do  not  think  a  day 
passed  without  our  seeing  at  least  one  goat.  All 
told  we  saw  sixty-three  of  these  strange  animals, 
not  counting  those  seen  more  than  once,  and  yet 
Bill  and  Bonaparte  agreed  regretfully  that  “goats 
are  getting  scarce.”  A  few  years  ago,  they  say, 
ten  might  be  seen  where  one  now  is.  Of  course 
this  is  true  of  other  game  as  well.  Bill’s  hunt¬ 
ing  experience  extends  over  some  thirty-five 
years,  and  his  tales  of  the  amount  of  game  in 
this  district  twenty  years  ago  are  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  Mule  deer,  for  instance,  used  to  be  so 
thick  along  the  benches  of  the  Fraser  that  a 
hundred  might  be  seen  at  one  time.  However, 
to  one  used  to'  hunting  moose  and  other  big 
game,  one  sight  of  which  is  considered  ample 
reward  for  a  hard  trip,  there  still  seem  to  be 
lots  of  goats  in  the  mountains.  Of  course  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  visible  often  disap¬ 
points  one  with  the  knowledge  that  game  may 
be  seen  that  is  hopelessly  beyond  reach.  For  in¬ 
stance  one  frequently  sees  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain  goats  feeding  on  the  side  of  another 
mountain,  only  a  few  miles  away  as  the  crow 
flies,  but  only  to  be  reached  by  several  days’  hard 
travel. 

Our  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  surely  one  of  the 


strangest  and  most  interesting  of  our  big  game, 
and  so>  little  has  been  written  of  him  that  few 
have  more  than  the  haziest  of  ideas  regarding 
him.  Nearly  everyone  interested  in  outdoor  life 
can  at  least  recognize  the  picture  of  a  moose,  an 
elk  or  a  bear,  but  it  is  surprising  how  few  have 
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any  idea  what  a  mountain  goat  looks  like,  or  how 
he  differs  from  a  mountain  sheep. 

There  have  been  a  very  few  good  books  writ¬ 
ten  about  him,  such  as  Dr.  Hornaday's  “Camp¬ 
fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,”  the  illustrations 
in  which  are  also  a  liberal  education,  but  com¬ 
paratively  few  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess, 
or  have  access  to  them.  My  own  knowledge  was 
rather  vague  until  I  began  to  read  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  six  months  before  my  hunt.  I  found  many 
of  my  pre-conceived  ideas  about  goats  quite 
wrong,  and  I  also  came  to  differ  in  some  opin¬ 
ions  with  those  held  by  most  of  the  mountain 
men,  hunters  and  prospectors. 

In  appearance  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  so 
strange,  so  bizarre,  that  he  is  almost  comical. 
Imagine  an  animal  shaped  like  a  miniature  buf- 
falb,  standing  almost  forty  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder,  having  a  profile  like  a  caricature  of  an 
Irish  alderman,  Dinny-gaw  whiskers  and  all,  with 
a  blanket  of  long  pure  white  fur-  thrown  over 
him  and  draped  half  way  down  his  legs.  He 
certainly  does  not  look  much  like  the  common 
or  garden  variety  of  goat.  He  carries  his  head 
lower  than  his  shoulders  and  has  quite  a  notice- 
aide  shoulder  hump  as  well  as  a  lesser  hump  on 
his  hindquarters,  due  to  the  thickness  of  the 
hair  there.  His  whole  appearance  gives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  massiveness  and  strength,  and  this 
is  borne  out  in  his  actions.  His  coat  is,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  at  least,  pure  white,  and  without  spot  or 
stain.  Indeed,  it  always  looks  as  if  freshly 
combed  and  cleaned.  The  pelage  is  soft  and 
thick  as  to  undercoat,  with  a  raincoat  of  longer, 
coarser  hair  that  gives  it  a  shaggy  appearance. 
This  extends  down  to  the  knees  and  makes  him 
look  as  if  he  wore  chaps.  The  beard  in  the  fall 
is  six  inches  long  or  more.  His  legs  are  short 
and  .stocky,  with  big  hoofs,  and  his  dew-claws 
are  large.  The  average  goat  looks  very  well  fed 
and  fat,  although  they  always  impressed  me  with 
the  idea  that  they  were  unduly  narrow  and  tall 
in  proportion  to  their  massive  side  view,  as  if 
built  to  walk  along  narrow  ledges  against  the 
face  of  cliffs.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
long,  shaggy  coats,  as  when  skinned  they  are 
very  round-barreled. 

His  horns  are  smooth  and  round  and  sharp  as 
a  needle.  They  are  jet  black  and  curved  slightly 
back,  and  the  terminal  portion,  representing  the 
first  year’s  growth,  is  perfectly  smooth.  Below 
this  is  a  series  of  slightly  raised  rings,  each  j 
making  a  year  of  his  age.  The  horns  are  not 
long,  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  inches,  the  record 
being  eleven  and  a  half  inches  and  from  an  inch  [ 
and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  These  horns  make  horri¬ 
bly  efficient  weapons  on  the  head  of  an  angry 
billy.  One  quick  upward  thrust  will  skewer  the 
boldest  enemy,  and  a  twitch  of  the  powerful 
neck  muscles  will  send  him  flying  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  that  is  nearly  always  handy  in 
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goat  land.  He  does  not  charge  readily,  content¬ 
ing  himself  with  standing  at  bay,  or  making  a 
dignified  retreat  up  the  steepest  place  he  can 
find,  but  woe  betide  the  dog  that  presumes  upon 
his  apparent  slowness.  His  fighting  ability  may 
be  judged  by  the  well  authenticated  fact  that  he 
has  been  known  to  kill  a  grizzly  bear  in  open 
fight. 

The  climbing  of  the  mountain  goat  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of 
nerve,  combined  with  strength,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  thinks  no  more  of  wandering  along  a 
ledge  so  narrow  as  io  be  invisible  a  hundred  feet 
away,  across  the  face  of  a  perpendicular  cliff 
hundreds  of  feet  high,  than  you  or  I  would  of 
taking  a  stroll  along  the  middle  of  a  paved  street. 
He  never  seems  to  hesitate  or  look  for  an  easy 
path,  and  he  never  curiously  enough  seems  to 
find  it  necessary  to  retrace  his  steps  or  change 
his  predetermined  course.  He  climbs  by  rising 
on  his  hind  legs,  getting  a  good  hold  with  his 
big  Indian  rubber-like  hoofs,  and  slowly  lifting 
himself  with  his  tremendous  shoulder  muscles 
until  his  hind  feet  reach  a  new  starting  place. 
He  never  seems  to  hurry,  and  yet  he  can  cover 
the  most  broken  ground  in  a  surprising  manner. 
Occasionally  a  goat  can  be  frightened  into  a 
clumsy  gallop,  but  usually  his  fastest  gait  is  a 
shambling  walk. 

By  most  of  the  mountain  men  and  consequent¬ 
ly  by  many  others,  the  goat  is  considered  stupid 
and  dull  of  sight  and  scent.  This  certainly  was 
not  borne  out  by  any  evidence  during  my  sojourn 
among  them.  The  argument  is  usually  based  on 
the  ease  of  finding  and  stalking  goats  as  com¬ 
pared  with  sheep,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  sheep 
were  snow  white  and  could  be  seen  as  easily  as 
the  goats,  one  would  be  about  as  hard  to  get  as 
the  other.  The  goat  is  a  slow-moving  animal 
and  once  within  range  one  is  sure  of  several 


less  powder  prevents  him  from  locating  his 
enemy,  and  the  direction  of  sounds  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  often  extremely  deceptive.  The  goat, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  come  toward  the  hunter, 
apparently  rank  stupidity,  but  more  likely  merely 
the  natural  endeavor  to  escape  by  climbing.  That 
this  is  so  is  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  nanny, 
accompanying  the  first ,  goat  I  killed.  She  was 


on  that  mountain,  and  then  they  were  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ridge.  The  big  goat  which  discovered  us 
at  a  thousand  yards,  and  after  watching  us,  close¬ 
ly  crouched  on  the  rocks  as  we  were,  turned  and 
hurried  away,  certainly  seemed  to  have  eyesight 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  animal. 

We  made  the  river  at  the  moifth  of  Gunn 
Creek  just  as  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  see,  and 


AT  TIMBER  LINE. 


coming  up  directly  toward  me  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  continued  to  do  so  in  spite  of 
repeated  shots  at  the  other  goat,  had  I  not  ex¬ 
posed  myself.  Instantly  she  wheeled  and  made 
off  in  the  opposite  direction,  diagonally  down 
hill.  Furthermore,  after  the  shooting  the  goats 
left  the  mountain  entirely,  as  of  the  seven  goats 


AT  THE  HEAD  OF  EDITH  GLACIER. 


shots  at  him,  while  the  sheep  leaves'  the  county 
so  suddenly  after  the  first  shot  that  a  second  one 
is  almost  impossible.  This  does  not  indicate 
superior  intelligence,  however;  merely  different 
physical  chaaracteristics.  The  sheep  depends  on 
his  fleetness  of  foot  to  save  him  from  danger,  ' 
while  the  goat  relies  on  his  ability  to  climb 
where  only  a  rifle  bullet  can  follow. 

When  a  goat  is  fired  upon  from  above,  smoke¬ 


we  saw  when  leaving  camp  we  could  find  none, 
and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  eighteen  seen  that  day 
were  getting  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  except 
one  on  the  far  side  of  the  mountain,  which  we 
surprised  and  shot.  Nor  did  they  come  back 
during  the  next  two.  days.  A  similar  thing  oc¬ 
curred  later  on  Grizzly  Mountain.  The  band  we 
hunted  scattered  at  the  first  shot  at  the  kid,  and 
not  until  the  second  day  after  did  we  see  others 


too  tired  to  pitch  a  tent,  rolled  into  our  beds. 
After  a  refreshing  sleep  and  one  of  Bonapart’s 
good  breakfasts,  we  crossed  the  Bridge  River 
and  followed  its  south  bank  to  Cadwallader 
Creek,  down  which  we  turned,  past  the  Lome 
and  other  small  gold  mines  to  its  fork. 

Mineral  deposits  of  various  kinds  are  found 
all  through  the  mountains,  gold  being  among  the 
commonest,  although  not  always  in  paying  quan¬ 
tities.  Along  the  Fraser  River  one  sees  every 
few  miles  a  big  heap  of  clean-washed  water- 
worn  boulders,  showing  where  an  old  placer 
operation  was.  Several  dredges  are  busy  suck¬ 
ing  up  the  sand  from  the  river  bed  and  separat¬ 
ing  the  tiny  particles  of  gold  with  which  it  is 
enriched.  Some  of  these  dredges  are,  I  under¬ 
stand,  operating  at  a  considerable  profit.  Every 
man  in  these  regions  has  one  or  more  gold  claims 
back  in  the  mountains,  but  few  of  them  are 
worked  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as 
transportation  facilities  are  so  poor.  A  few 
hydraulic  operations  are  being  carried  on,  nota¬ 
bly  one  which  we  passed  on  our  way  in  from 
Tyaughton  Creek,  the  discharge  from  the  eight- 
inch  monitor  of  which  has  overflowed  a  creek 
and  turned  the  trail  into  a  rushing  stream  for  a 
mile  or  more. 

We  came  across  the  trail  of  a  real  outlaw  one 
day.  We  first  saw  his  tracks  in  the  hunting  trail 
we  were  following,  and  knowing  that  no  one 
wearing  boots  was  supposed  to  be  within  miles, 
we  were  interested.  The  next  day  from  a  high 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  we  saw  his  camp,  and 
on  picking  up  one  of  our  caches  a  few  days  later, 
found  evidences  that  he  had  been  investigating 
on  his  own  hook  to  learn  our  identity.  We 
hoped  he  might  come  into  our  camp,  as  we 
should  have  been  only  too  glad  to  give  him  a 
good  feed,  sympathizing  with  him  sincerely.  He 
had  stopped  at  the  ranch  of  French  Ch?  lie,  and 
after  some  words  had  left  the  house  a. id  started 
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off.  Charlie  went  outside  and  called  him  back. 
As  he  approached,  Charlie  reached  inside,  and 
grabbing  a  rifle,  aimed  at  him  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  by  some  chance  the  gun  did  not  go 
off,  whereupon  Charlie  clubbed  the  weapon  and 
hit  him  on  the  head,  knocking  him  down.  While 
on  the  ground  he  fired  at  the  halfbreed  with  his 
own  rifle,  killing  him  instantly,  and  knowing 
there  was  no  eye  witness  save  French  Charlie’s 
Indian  wife,  and  naturally  fearing  to  rely  on 
her  testimony,  he  fled  back  into  the  mountains. 
This  had  occurred  a  month  before  our  trip,  and 
of  course  was  still  one  of  the  subjects  most 
talked  of  about  Lillooet ;  public  opinion  inclining 
to  call  it  justifiable  self  defense,  as  it  certainly 
was,  although  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  him. 

As  far  as  the  forks  of  the  Cadwallader  we 
had  a  good  trail,  but  crossing  we  followed  an  old 
hunting  trail  along  the  valley  of  the  smaller 
fork,  which  is  not  shown  on  the  map  at  all.  This 
is  called  Grizzly  Valley,  as  it  has  always  been  a 
favorite  haunt  of  these  animals,  and  the  scene 
of  many  of  Manson’s  grizzly  hunts,  he  and  his 
partners  having  taken  eleven  out  of  it.  Our  in¬ 
tention  was  to  follow  it  to  its  head,  where  the 
stream  forks  again,  and  then  climb  and  camp  at 
timber  line  on  the  mountain  to  its  north.  The 
bear  hunting  there  has  always  been  done  in  the 
spring  in  the  valley,  and  not  more  than  two 
white  men  had  ever  hunted  on  the  mountain. 
The  hunting  trail  soon  petered  out,  and  for  six 
miles  we  literally  pushed  our  way  through  the 
tangled  brush,  mostly  snow  beaten  willows,  with 
an  occasional  '  patch  of  timber,  in  which  was 
much  down  stuff,  necessitating  frequent  use  of 
the  axe. 

That  night  we  camped  in  a  little  open  space 
among  the  brush,  hoping  we  might  be  favored 
with  a  visit  from  a  bear,  of  which  we  had  seen 
many  fresh  signs  during  the  day.  The  valley 
is  high,  about  5,000  feet,  and  when  we  broke 
camp  in  the  morning,  it  was  very  cold,  with  a 
high  wind  blowing.  A  couple  of  miles  more 
through  the  brush,  and  then  we  turned  north 
and  scrambled  up  the  mountain  side,  hanging 
on  to  our  horses’  tails,  with  the  chance  of  the 
horse  tumbling  over  backward.  This  was  the 
steepest  place  I  ever  saw  horses  climb,  but  a 
couple  of  thousand  feet  brought  us  to  timber 
line,  where  we  camped  in  the  shelter  of  a  clump 
of  trees.  A  level  patch  just  large  enough  for 
the  tents  was  found  with  a  magnificent  pano¬ 
rama  spread  out  before  us,  though  the  cloudy 
weather  prevented  the  full  display  of  the  view. 

Berries  were  remarkably  numerous  there,  as 
they  were  along  the  lower  slopes  of  most  of  the 
mountains  we  hunted.  Their  variety  and  lus¬ 
ciousness  was  remarkable,  and  we  had  many  a 
feast  off  them.  Among  those  which  I  recognized 
were  red  raspberries,  service  berries,  blueberries, 
choke  cherries,  wild  strawberries  and  red  berries 
from  which  the  Indians  make  a  drink  called 
“hoosham,”  tasting  something  like  sloe  gin ; 
other  red  berries  with  a  bitter  taste  like  quinine, 
and  white  waxy  berries  used  for  medicine  by  the 
Indians ;  also  big  blueberries  growing  on  high 
bushes  and  very  good  to  eat,  though  rather  in¬ 
sipid.  These  and  the  raspberries  were  most 
numerous  and  most  appreciated. 

From  eanip  we  could  see  a  bunch  of  seven 
goats  near  the  top  of  the  mountain,  a  little  to 
our  west,  and  after  a  hasty  lunch  we  started 
after  them.  Climbing  2,006  feet,  zig-zagging  to 
lessen  the  steepness,  we  reached  the  top  of  the 


ridge  and  found  that  the  goats  had  been  travel¬ 
ing  almost  as  fast  as  we,  and  were  now  a  half 
mile  or  more  further  west,  on  another  ridge 
which  jutted  out  from  that  on  which  we  were. 
Just  then  a  small  blizzard  struck  us,  with  a  howl 
of  wind  that  nearly  carried  us  off  the  mountain, 
and  a  curtain  of  snow  that  blotted  out  every¬ 
thing  beyond  one’s  nose.  In  a  moment  we  were 
soaked  through  and  thoroughly  chilled,  but  we 
took  advantage  of  the  snow  curtain  to  hurry  to¬ 
ward  the  point  where  we  had  last  seen  the  goats. 
Reaching  it  the  storm  let  up,  showing  us  that 
the  goats  had  disappeared.  Greatly  disappointed 
we  pushed  on  a  little  further  to  a  rocky  point 
jutting  out  from  the  ridge  and  saw,  in  an  inter¬ 
val  of  the  storm,  a  kid’s  head  showing  above  the 
rocks  fifty  yards  away.  As  we  needed  fresh 
meat,  Bill  at  once  fired,  but  apparently  without 
result.  Wiping  off  the  snow  which  continually 
obscured  his  sights,  he  fired  again,  and  this  time 
the  kid  dropped.  Just  then  Bill  cried,  “Look, 
there’s  another !” 

I  turned  and  saw  an  old  goat  disappearing 
into  the  storm  at  about  300  yards.  I  fired  twice 
at  him,  the  bullet  going  just  over  him  both  times. 
My  hands  were  so  cold  I  could  not  for  the 
moment  reload,  and  while  I  was  slapping  them, 
Bill  told  me  that  he  had  not  referred  to  the  one 
at  which  I  shot,  but  to  a  big  one  which  had 
walked  into  view  within  twenty  feet  of  us,  and 
which  I  did  not  see  at  all.  Of  course  at  my 
first  shot  he  disappeared,  and  we  could  not  locate 
him  again.  Climbing  over  the  wet,  slippery  rocks 
we  found  the  place  where  the  kid  had  been  stand¬ 
ing,  but  no  kid.  Blood  stains,  however,  showed 
us  that  he  had  dropped  on  a  narrow  shelf  over¬ 
hanging  the  head  of  an  immense  rock  slide  which 
sloped  down  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  till  it  met 
and  merged  into  the  slide  from  the  main  ridge 
in  a  clear  sweep  to  the  creek  at  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  three  miles  away  and  some  4,000  feet 
below  us.  There  was  nothing  to  show,  however, 
that  the  kid  had  gone  down  the  slide,  and  I  feared 
he  was  only  wounded  and  had  got  away.  As  it 
was  possible  he  had  fallen  and  rolled  down  the 


slide,  and  as  moreover  that  was  the  quickest  way 
to  camp,  we  climbed  down  on  to  it  and  started 
to  descend,  watching  for  the  kid.  Soon  we  found 
a  blood  stain,  and  more  encouraged,  plunged 
down  faster.  The  snow  in  the  meantime  had 
ceased  falling,  and  shortly  we  saw  through  our 
glasses  a  patch  of  white  far  down  the  slide. 
Hoping  it  might  prove  to  be  our  little  goat,  we 
hurried  on,  and  at  length  got  near  enough  to  see 
that  it  actually  was  the  kid,  with  its  head  jam¬ 
med  under  a  large  rock  which  had  stopped  its 
further  tumbling.  An  examination  showed  that 
the  first  bullet  had  struck  it  just  back  of  the 
jaw,  tearing  out  the  jugular  and  the  wind  pipe. 
In  spite  of  this  it  had  not  displayed  any  signs 
of  being  injured,  and  Bill  had,  therefore,  shot  a 
second  time,  the  bullet  striking  just  back  of  the 
eye  and  blowing  its  brains  out.  It  evidently  died 
instantly,  and  had  fallen  and  rolled  all  the  way 
to  the  rock  under  which  we  had  found  it  over  a 
mile  from  where  it  was  shot.  It  must  have  gone 
down  that  slide  like  a  cannon  ball,  zig-zagging 
from  rock  to  rock  in  immense  bounds,  as  I  after¬ 
ward  watched  another  dead  goat  go. 

Wet  and  cold  as  we  were,  we  quickly  removed 
the  entrails  and  headed  for  camp,  carrying  the 
kid.  There  a  good  big  fire  dried  us  and  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  warmed  us  again.  On  skinning  the 
kid  we  found  that,  beyond  a  few  bruises,  his 

awful  journey  had  not  injured  him  in  any  way. 

The  lamb  chops  on  which  we  dined,  while  not 
so  delicious  as  the  mule  deer  steaks,  were  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  menu,  and  none  was 
wasted.  Our  little  blizzard  was  of  course  only 

a  heavy  shower  in  the  valleys,  but  on  top  of  a 

9,500  foot  mountain  it.  was  quite  real.  It  was  un¬ 
pleasant  enough  at  the  time,  but  after  all  it  was 
one  of  those  experiences  which  go  to  make  up 
an  interesting  outing. 

The  weather  cleared  again  and  the  night  was 
fine,  though  cold.  I  was  sleeping  under  three 
thicknesses  of  heavy  Hudson  Bay  blankets  and 
a  canvas  tarpaulin,  but  the  cold  mountain  air 
made  me  quite  willing  to  limit  my  undressing  to 
the  removal  of  shoes  and  suspenders. 


A  Bear  and  a  Clock 

Bv  THOS.  H.  FRASER 


P. ;  -  -  ’ 

THE  writer  of  the  following  narrative  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  the  relation  of  an  actual 
personal  experience,  and  although  the 
style  may  bear  with  it  a  slight  odor  of  fiction, 
it  is  not  nearly  so  incredible  as  many  stories 
that  deal  with  the  eccentricities  of  bruin.  The 
author  is  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia,  now  residing 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  one  of  a  quar¬ 
tette  of  sportsmen  who,  up  to  the  year  1895, 
owned  several  hunting  lodges  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province  and  spent  much  of  their  vaca¬ 
tion  time  among  its  prolific  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds. 

John  Mackay,  the  “Earl  Glencairn,”  of  the 
story,  still  resides  at  the  old  headquarters.  He 
is  a  genuine  sportsman  and  a  man  of  truth  and 
of  admirable  social  qualities  and  will  verify  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  the  incident  related. 


The  old-fashioned  story  teller,  who  formu 


lated  the  phrase,  “Once  upon  a  time,”  conferred 
a  helpful  boon  upon  the  man  of  sluggish  memory 
and  lazy  ideas.  For  ideas  are  like  sheep  in  that 
the  moment  a  leader  is  decoyed  or  driven  through 
the  gap,  the  whole  drove  follows,  pell  mell,  into 
the  field,  and  the  story  is  soon  told. 

Once  upon  a  time,  therefore,  1  found  myself 
at  a  hunting  lodge  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Stewiacke,  in  Nova  Scotia,  anciently  Acadia,  a 
land  of  song  and  story,  and  still  a  country  where 
vast  forests  shelter  moose  and  bear,  and  lakes 
and  streams  teem  with  trout  and  salmon.  It 
was  evening.  I  had  come  many  miles  past  the 
last  house  and  clearing,  and  to  dispel  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  isolation  and  loneliness  that  betimes  comes 
upon  him  who  finds  himself  at  nightfall  alone 
in  the  forest  and  far  from  his  kind,  after  eat¬ 
ing  my  evening  meal.  I  prepared  to  find  compan¬ 
ionship  in  translating  the  night  language  of  the 
forest  that  at  such  times  comes  to  the  alert  ear. 
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From  the  tamarack  swamp  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  hill  came  a  musically  soothing  frog  chorus 
supplemented  by  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  whip¬ 
poorwill  in  a  neighboring  glen,  while  aloft  little 
erratic  and  isolated  winds  chased  each  other 
about  among  the  softly  responsive  branches  of 
the  pines,  and  the  now  sleepy  songsters  of  the 
day  answered  the  slight  disturbance  with  drowsy 
twitter.  Across  the  river,  200  yards  away,  cau¬ 
tious  hoof  beats  were  heard  among  the  stones, 
the  rustle  of  bushes  and  later  the  splash  of  water 
told  that  a  moose  had  come  down  to  drink.  The 
sharp  bark  of  a  fox  was  heard  in  the  “barrens,” 
and  the  mother  mallard  in  a  nearby  pond,  recog1- 
nizing  the  presence  of  an  ancient  enemy,  with 
inherent  caution  and  subdued  quack,  led  her 
brood  away  from  shore,  making  rippling  phos¬ 
phorescent  lines  still  seen  in  the  lingering  light. 
A  splash  in  the  rock-bound  pool  at  the  foot  of 
.the  narrows  was  only  a  belated  muskrat  making 
his  way  down  to  the  larger  home  pond  below, 
and  this  sound  recalled  to-morrow’s  hopes  and 
the  shoals  of  trout  that  the  water  held.  I  let 
my  pipe  go  out  and  entered  the  lodge  to  dream 
again,  perhaps  of  piscatorial  exploits  unknown 
outside  of  dreams  and  fishy  story. 

In  that  country  the  June  day  may  be  said  to 
be  at  least  twenty  hours  in  length ;  the  long 
twilight  of  morning  and  evening  leaving  only 
two  or  three  hours  of  darkness,  and  the  hunter 
or  angler,  who  resolves  to  rise  at  dawn,  may 
find  himself  hurriedly  preparing  for  a  day’s  sport 
at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  prospective 
angler  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  over¬ 
sleep,  and  while  trying  to  think  of  some  plan 
whereby  he  might  be  roused  at  just  the  right 
time  to  interview  voracious  trout,  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  the  equipment  of  the  cabin  there 
should  be  a  small  alarm  clock  left  there  during 
a  moose  hunting  trip  the  previous  autumn.  In 
the  cabin  chest  the  clock  was  found,  was  wound 
up,  and  the  a’arm  set  for  four  in  the  morning. 
Then  the  angler  climbed  into  his  bunk  to  sleep, 
if  possible,  and  await  the  summons  of  the  aggres¬ 
sive  little  time  piece.  If  luck  on  the  following- 
day  had  proved  anything  like  the  piscatorial  ex¬ 
ploits  of  those  three  hours  in  dreamland,  his 
astounding  experiences  might  have  furnished 
material  for  a  volume  of  fascinating  angling 
lore.  How  fish  did  bite!  How  they  leaped  from 
the  water  to  meet  the  falling  fly !  How  they 
stood  upon  their  heads,  or  danced,  tail  down,  and 
laughed !  After  a  thrilling  battle  with  a  great 
fish,  the  angler  awoke  to  find  that  the  little  time 
piece  had  not  yet  sounded  its  ringing  call. 

It  seemed  to  be  broad  day,  but  in  reality  was 
only  just  that  point  of  time  when  the  birds 
awake,  and  night  prowler  is  skulking  to  his  lair. 
Lying  in  my  bunk  evolving  plans  for  a  great 
day  among  the  trout  pools  and  lazily  wondering 
if  the  little  monitor  upon  the  table,  still  busy 
with  its  insistent  tick,  tock,  had  not  forgotten 
to  sound  the  call,  my  ear  caught  the  thump, 
thump,  of  a  heavy  tread  outside.  Around  the 
cabin  it  went  leisurely,  and  suggestive  of  a  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  inspection  of  the  locality.  1 
remembered,  with  some  apprehension,  that  the 
door,  though  made  of  heavy  plank,  was  not 
fastened,  and  opened  inward,  and  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  the  prowler,  whatever  it 
might  be,  would  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
enter,  the  door  was  slowly  pushed  open  and  an 
enormous  bear  ambled  in.  To  use  a  common, 
but  in  this  case  truly  expressive  phrase,  I  was 


scared.  Too  scared,  in  fact,  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  rifle  that  hung  above  the  window  half  way 
to  the  door.  The  intruder  acted  as  if  he  were 
at  home,  and  the  now  trembling  creature  up  in 
the  bunk  sincerely  wished  that  he  were.  I  cud¬ 
dled  down  in  the  bunk  as  flat  as  possible,  keep¬ 
ing  a  single  eye  above  its  edge  to  watch  the 
visitor  in  fascination.  I  knew  that  so  soon  as 
his  curiosity  about  everything  within  his  reach 
was  satisfied,  he  would  then  discover  me  and 
proceed  with  proverbial  humor  to  have  some 
fun.  But  he  seemed  to  be  rather  good  natured 
and  I  hoped  that  he  had  had  his  breakfast.  With 
a  sort  of  inquiring  grin  he  tipped  the  kettle 


ON  A  LOOKOUT  ON  MOUNT  PENROSE. 


from  the  stove,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost 
in  observant  wonder  at  the  watej  flowing  from 
its  spout.  Noticing  the  water  bucket  he  thrust 
his  nose  therein  and  took  two  tor  three  laps  of 
its  contents. 

Turning  about  now,  he  saw  what  in  all 
probability  had  first  lured  him  into  the  cabin — 
my  sack  containing  bacon,  bread  and  cheese. 
This,  fastened  to  a  wire  hook  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  mice  and  woodrats  during  the  night, 
hung  to  within  some  six  feet  of  the  floor.  On 
this  discovery  he  rose  on  his  hind  feet  and 
found  he  could  just  touch  the  bag  with  the  ex- 
Irerne  points  of  his  claws,  and  vainly  tried  with 
blow  after  blow  to  dislodge  the  tempting  bait, 
while  the  sack  swung  like  a  pendulum  to  and 
fro.  Presently,  in  making  an  unusually  vicious 
blow  at  the  evasive  object  of  his  desire,  he 
tumbled  over  on  his  side  and  lay  there  for  a 
moment,  and  while  seemingly  contemplating  the 


swinging  object  of  bis  desires,  his  ear  caught 
the  ticking  of  the  little  dock.  The  sack  no 
longer  interested  him,  and  he  shuffled  over  to 
the  table  where  the  little  time  piece  was  still  in¬ 
sistently  striving  to  attract  attention  and  to  en¬ 
tertain. 

“Well,  now,”  he  seemed  to  say  to  himself, 
“what  curious  little  animal  is  this?”  And  he 
tipped  his  head  sidewise  and  cocked  his  ear 
toward  the  sound.  For  what  seemed  to  me  a 
long,  long  time  he  remained  intent  upon  the 
object  of  his  curiosity— watching  it  with  a  curi¬ 
ously  expressive  grin,  and  seemingly  charmed 
by  its  rhythmic  tick-a-tock,  until  just  as  I  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  he  might  discover  its 
use  and  learn  that  it  was  time  to  leave,  the 
alarm  went  off  with  a  roar  that  to  my  then  state 
of  nerves  was  like  the  continued  crash  of  mus¬ 
ketry.  I  expected  then  to  see  the  marauder 
smash  the  clock  to  fragments  with  a  blow  of 
his  great  paw.  But  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
For  the  hundredth  part  of  a  moment  he  seemed 
stunned,  and  the  muscles  of  his  countenance 
wrinkled  into  expressive  fear,  and  then,  with 
a  terrified  snort  he  whirled  and  bolted  for  the 
door.  Over  went  the  bench  and  water  bucket, 
and  a  small  cupboard,  filled  with  pots  and  pans, 
came  tumbling  down,  and  as  he  dashed  through 
the  door  it  closed  against  his  side  and  was  burst 
from  its  hinges.  Somehow  I  reached  outdoors, 
rifle  in  hand,  to  note  the  bear  going  down  the 
slope  at  railway  speed,  scattering  dead  leaves 
and  twigs  in  all  directions.  I  had  time  to  give 
him  a  single  parting  shot,  that,  if  possible,  ac¬ 
celerated  his  speed,  but  I  was  laughing  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  hit  one  out  of  a  compact 
flock  of  flying  barns,  and  with  a  crash  he  burst 
into  the  tamarack  swamp  and  disappeared. 

Among  the  archives  of  the  Quimby  Club,  in 
old  Acadia,  may  be  found  a  little  nickle-plated 
clock,  its  voice  now  silent  in  keeping  with  the 
unwonted  silence  of  the  old  hall.  Upon  its 
nickle  back — traced  by  a  hand  long  since  at  rest 
— will  be  found  the  legend  of  its  last  and  greatest 
service.  While  old  Earl  Glencairn,  now  white 
of  head,  but  young  in  spirit  and  strong  of  body, 
and  now  the  only  custodian  of  the  treasures  of 
Quimby  Flail,  still  delights  to  relate  in  the  sly 
humor  of  his  rugged  Gaelic,  how  it  once  saved 
the  life  of  a  friend. 


Dr.  Grenfell’s  Joke. 

In  one  of  his  lectures  W.  T.  Grenfell,  the 
Labrador  missionary-physician,  told  of  the  wire¬ 
less  apparatus  on  his  vessel  and  about  intercept¬ 
ing  a  dispatch  from  Captain  Peary  when  the 
latter  was  returning  from  the  trip  to  the  pole 
and  was  wiring  Bridgman  as  to  what  he  should 
do  with  the  supplies  which  he  had  on  hand. 

“Shall  I  sell  my  supplies  to  Grenfell  or  give 
them  to  the  hospital  for  him?”  Peary  asked. 

Grenfell  broke  into  that  long  distance  talk 
over  unseen  leagues  of  wild  water  with : 

“Give  them  to  him !” 

And  Peary  gave. 


Cost  of  Living. 

“What  has  become  of  your  zoological  garden?” 
“Well,  we  thought  meat  was  too  valuable  to 
have  it  loafing  around  in  cages  to  look  at.”— 
Meggendorfer  Blatter. 


A  Gunless  Hunt  in  Oregon. 

I  awoke  suddenly  and  sat  straight  up  in  bed. 
The  “Crack,  crack,”  of  a  double  barrel  sounded 
as  if  it  were  right  at  the  foot  of  my  hill,  while 
the  echoes  rolled  away  down  the  river.  In  reality 
it  was  just  across  the  river  on  the  island.  Some 
fellow  had  flushed  the  bunch  of  ten  quail  I  had 
been  watching  since  they  were  chicks,  for  they 
were  hatched  at  the  edge  of  an  old  brush  heap 
on  the  bank  above  the  river. 

It  was  the  first  morning  of  the  open  season. 
There  was  a  fog,  but  it  was  not  dense;  just  a 
low-hanging  mist  above  the  water.  Across  on 
the  other  side  I  could  make  out  a  dim  outline 
of  the  dark  firs  and  hills. 

My  ten  acres  lie  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Willamette,  nine  miles  south  of  Portland.  Part 
of  these  acres  is  in  level  orchard  and  field  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  river;  the  rest  is  in  a 
long  slope  to  the  river  bank  and  terraced  by  two 
wide  benches.  Part  of  the  place  is  in  the  wild 
state,  and  I  suppose  it  always  will  be,  for  I  have 
hopes  that  some  day  another  flock  of  quail  will 
find  shelter  in  the  tangle  below  the  house.  May¬ 
be  another  ruffed  grouse  will  make  her  home 
there.  Besides  these  I  have  seen  both  China 
pheasants  and  bobwhite  here  on  my  ten  acres. 

I  had  not  been  hunting  for  over  two  months. 

I  was  as  excited  as  Buck;  perhaps  more  so,  for 
he  often  gets  a  hunt  by  himself.  He  satisfies 
his  hunting  instinct  by  trailing  two  or  three  rab¬ 
bits  that  have  paths  through  the  tangle  of  hazel, 
vine  maples,  salal  and  ferns  that  are  so  thick 
on  my  hillside  that  I  seldom  try  to  penetrate 
their  precincts. 

It  did  not  really  take  me  long  to  get  into  my 
big  hunting  boots  after  breakfast,  but  it  seemed 
long.  I  had  milked  my  two  cows  hastily.  They 
did  not  seem  to  understand  why  I  put  them  out 
this  morning  before  they  had  half  finished  eat¬ 
ing.  My  chickens  scattered  as  I  fed  them  on  the 
run,  instead  of  collecting  about  my  feet.  The 
rest  of  my  chores  suffered.  With  some  apples, 
crackers  and  nuts  in  the  roomy  pockets  of  my 
hunting  coat  I  took  the  hill,  not  by  the  path,  but 
in  the  steepest  place  in  four  or  five  long  jumps. 

It  is  a  paddle  of  200  yards  across  to  the  inlet 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  island.  As  my  canoe 
shot  into  the  cove,  a  spotted  sandpiper  flushed 
from  among  the  rocks  and  flitted  across  in  front 
of  me,  but  he  was  too  small  game  for  my  bag. 
I  was  after  ruffed  grouse  and  quail. 

The  region  across  the  river  from  my  home 
is  one  of  the  best  covers  for  ruffed  grouse  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  practically  the  untouched 
wilderness.  Years  ago  some  of  the  big  firs  up 
the  mountain  side  were  logged  and  hauled  down 
a  skid  road  to  the  river.  That  was  so  long  ago 
that  in  places  the  road  has  disappeared.  The 
wild  crab  apple  thickets  have  never  been  touched. 
The  ash  bottom  and  the  alder  swamp  are  just  as 
nature  made  them. 

Once  across  the  river  I  climbed  the  bank 
through  the  brush.  From  an  alder  tree  just 
ahead  of  me  a  mountain  quail  flushed.  He  was 
one  of  the  flock  that  had  been  scattered  by  the 


hunter  shooting  at  daybreak.  He  was  cunning 
enough  to  fly  so  that  he  kept  the  tree  between 
us,  so  that  I  failed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 
But  I  knew  the  whir  of  quail  wings,  and  that 
was  enough  to  set  my  pulse  beating  quicker. 

I  passed  through  the  remains  of  an  old  or¬ 
chard  along  a  little  swale  across  a  creek,  and 
then  set  out  straight  up  a  side  canon  along  the 
old  skid  road.  This  is  a  typical  summer  haunt 
for  ruffed  grouse.  I  had  often  flushed  them  on 
this  trail.  The  alders  and  maples  grow  thick, 
fallen  limbs  and  logs  are  covered  with  moss,  and 
the  whole  is  over-topped  with  ranks  of  tall  fir 
trees.  But  I  knew  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  grouse  would  be  higher  on  the  hill,  out  more 
in  the  open  places  where  food  was  plentiful. 

Toward  the  top  of  the  hill  I  came  to  a  little 
open  space  where  two  big  maples  glowed  yellow 
in  the  midst  of  the  dark-clothed  firs.  The  maple 
leaves  filled  with  summer  sun,  radiated  a  rich 
golden  light  through  the  forest.  The  heart  of 
the  old  woods  was  still  and  sunny  and  restful. 
No  grouse  or  quail  yet.  But  I  found  something 
else  good,  a  pair  of  varied  thrushes.  The  flick¬ 
ers  and  sapsuckers  were  here,  too.  All  at  once 
there  was  a  whir  of  wings  and  a  small  bunch 
of  quail  were  swallowed  by  the  thick  trees  be¬ 
fore  I  got  sight  of  them.  Buck  failed  to  find 
them,  and  I  went  on.  This  was  a  typical  spot. 

I  knew  I  should  see  a  grouse  up  here,  and  I 
trod  with  cautious  step  on  the  tip-toe  of  expec¬ 
tancy.  But  nothing  flew  save  a  song  sparrow 
in  a  nearby  bush.  A  small  flock  of  Oregon 
snowbirds  flitted  about  in  the  hazels  and  dog¬ 
woods  and  twittered  almost  as  if  spring  time 
were  at  hand. 

I  never  flush  grouse  just  where  I  expect  to 
find  them,  and  this  day  was  no  exception.  A 
hundred  feet  beyond  when  I  was  least  looking 
for  it,  one  thundred  up  from  the  side  of  the 
path  and  went  straight  away.  It  was  an  open 
shot.  I  could  see  the  mottled  plumage  of  his 
jet  black  feathers  on  the  side  of  his  neck. 
Bang !  He  surely  would  have  been  a  dead  bird, 
but  there  was  no  report,  no  echoes  through  the 
woods.  He  was  certainly  a  foolish,  inexperi¬ 
enced  bird,  for  following  a  wood  path  is  poor 
grouse  policy. 

Later  I  came  to  the  border  of  an  old  farm. 
Crawling  under  the  barbed  wire  fence  I  began 
skirting  the  field.  Here,  indeed,  I  was  sure  to 
find  something.  It  was  a  good  place  for  China 
pheasants.  A  song  sparrow  flushed  almost  at 
my  feet,  and  even  the  flutter  of  his  wings  made 
me  jump  in  expectancy.  It  remained  for  Buck 
to  find  the  game.  As  a  rule,  a  China  pheasant 
holds  to  the  field,  but  in  fall  and  winter  they 
take  more  to  the  brush,  and  even  to  the  thicker 
timber  in  places  surrounding  the  fields.  A  little 
way  ahead  I  heard  the  beating  of  wings  and  the 
old  familiar  cackling  sound  of  a  China  rooster. 
To  my  surprise  the  sound  continued.  The  bird, 
instead  of  flying  out  into  the  open  as  usual, 
had,  like  a  ruffed  grouse,  lit  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  up  in  a  tree  and  sat  cackling  at  the  dog, 
an  unusual  performance  for  one  of  these  birds. 
I  hastened  to  get  nearer,  and  just  for  a  moment 


I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  gorgeous  coat  and  long 
tail.  The  moment  he  saw  me,  instead  of  swing¬ 
ing  out  to  the  open  and  giving  me  a  better 
chance,  he  flushed  straight  through  the  timber. 
He  mistook  me  for  a  gunner  instead  of  a  harm¬ 
less  individual  with  a  stick. 

The  next  bird  Buck  flushed  among  a  thick 
growth  of  scrub  oak  and  ash  trees.  He  flew  a 
few  yards  and  I  heard  the  flutter  in  the  branches 
that  told  he  had  lit.  Then  I  began  creeping 
through  the  bushes.  I  find  nothing  more  in¬ 
tensely  exciting  than  trying  to  locate  one  of 
these  birds.  I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  skill 
they  have  in  hiding.  I  got  within  twenty-five 
feet  of  the  bird  and  scanned  every  tree  and  bush 
and  branch.  But  he  must  be  there,  I  thought, 
so  I  began  to  go  over  again  every  part  of  the 
foliage.  I  did  this  three  times  and  was  then 
positive  the  grouse  must  have  fooled  me  in 
lighting.  I  started  to  move  closer,  when  with 
a  sudden  whir  he  was  gone,  but  I  saw  him 
clearly  as  he  flew,  and  he  was,  indeed,  my  bird. 
I  stood  staring  at  the  swinging  branch  on  which 
he  had  been  perched,  wondering — I  have  often 
before — how  he  could  be  in  plain  sight  and  not 
be  seen. 

When  I  came  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  crab 
apple  thicket,  Buck  acted  like  a  veteran,  for  he 
swung  down  toward  the  lower  edge  and  put  up 
a  pair  of  grouse.  Both  came  toward  me.  One 
lit  off  to  the  right,  the  other  sailed  straight  over 
my  head  and  stopped  in  the  limbs  of  an  ash. 
He  craned  his  neck  and  we  stared  at  each  other 
for  a  full  minute  before  he  decided  I  might  be 
dangerous,  and  was  off.  He  was  game  for  me 
sure  enough,  for  I  had  not  had  such  a  good 
chance  at  a  ruffed  grouse  since  summer  before 
last,  when  I  found  an  old  bird  leading  off  a 
covey  of  chicks. 

I  made  doubles  on  this  pair  in  the  crab  apple 
thicket,  for  I  got  a  good  look  at  the  second 
bird  perched  just  beyond  a  fir  sapling  in  a  scrub 
oak.  As  I  raised  my  glasses  that  bird  seemed 
to  think  he  had  never  looked  down  such  a  dan¬ 
gerous  looking  double-barreled  blunderbuss  as  I 
had,  for  he  got  away  like  a  streak  before  I  could 
level  my  glasses. 

I  went  on  following  old  trails  through  the 
woods  and  I  thought  I  never  had  hunted  in  bet¬ 
ter  ruffed  grouse  covers,  nor  had  I  ever  seen  a 
finer  fall  day.  Buck  flushed  two  more  birds,  but 
they  got  away  before  I  saw  them.  I  scared  an¬ 
other  out  just  ahead  of  me  at  a  bend  in  the 
trail,  and  he  ran  for  ten  or  twelve  feet  before 
he  took  wing.  Like  the  first  grouse  I  had  seen, 
he  would  have  been  an  easy  mark  for  a  gunner. 

Under  our  game  law  a  hunter  is  not  allowed 
more  than  five  grouse  in  one  day,  and  as  I  had' 
reached  that  limit,  I  turned  toward  home.  I 
went  by  different  trails,  and  before  I  had  reached 
the  old  skid  road  to  the  river,  Buck  and  I  had 
put  up  three  more  grouse. 

When  I  entered  the  open  glade  again  by  the 
river  I  heard  the  call  note  of  a  mountain  quail, 
and  then  the  answering  whistle  of  another.  I 
sneaked  along  under  the  low  limbs  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods.  In  a  minute  I  saw  two  or  three 
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brown  figures  scudding  away  in  the  brush.  They 
were  making  for  the  thick. growth  of  firs  up  the 
hillside.  It  was  useless  to  follow,  so  I  turned 
'down  the  bank  to  the  river. 

In  the  shallow  water  at  the  point  of  the  island 
a  blue  heron  had  taken  his  stand.  He  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  minnows.  As  I  approached  he  jumped 
up  with  a  disgusted  squawk  and  was  away.  A 
band  of  foraging  crows  flapped  lazily  over  the 
river.  One  dropped  and  picked  up  something 
from  the  surface.  I  heard  a  faint  honking.  Far 
overhead  a  wedge  of  geese  were  moving  south¬ 
ward  down  the  highway  of  the  clouds.  These, 


it  in  a  cage  where  it  is  now  very  tame,  and 
greedily  eats  canary  seed.  To  let  it  go  at  this 
season  would  mean  its  certain  death,  and  in  fact 
if  its  wing  is  hopelessly  injured  it  never  can 
recover. 


Maine  Fur  Scarce. 

Although  it  is  too  early  yet  to  know  much 
about  the  trapping  season,  much  complaint  is 
heard  in  Maine  of  the  scarcity  of  fur.  Trappers 
complain  that  they  have  to  work  longer  hours, 
travel  further  and  give  greater  attention  to  set- 


There  are  antelope,  too,  in  Northern  Sonora, 
and  on  the  desert,  as  in  many  other  places  the 
automobile  has  developed  Into  a  game  destroyer. 
The  Sonora  line  is  only  about  seventy  miles  to 
the  south  of  Tucson  and  a  run  toward  this 
border  line  is  easily  made.  Any  antelope  killed 
to  the  south  of  Tucson  is  of  course  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  in  Sonora. 

Mexico  has  no  game  laws,  but  if  influence 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  government  of 
that  country  to  restrict  the  conditions  under 
which  the  line  could  be  crossed  by  hunters,  it 
would  do  much  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate 


OREGON  COVERS  WHERE  GROUSE,  PHEASANTS  AND  QUAIL  ARE  ABUNDANT. 
From  a  photograph  by  Herman  T.  Bohlman. 


with  the  other  sights  of  the  day,  kindled  my 
imagination.  I  dipped  the  paddle  deep  and  sped 
homeward  with  a  satisfied  spirit  of  a  successful 
day’s  hunt.  William  L.  Finley. 


Captive  Wild  Birds  in  Connecticut. 

Early  this  month  a  little  Acadian,  or  saw 
whet,  owl  flew  into  the  lodge  room  of  a  society 
which  was  holding  a  meeting  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 
It  was  captured  there  unhurt,  and  was  soon 
turned  over  to  Wilbur  F.  Smith,  the  game  war¬ 
den  of  Fairfield  county.  The  little  bird  was 
very  tame  and  flew,  when  set  free,  about  the 
room,  alighting  on  the  head  of  a  red-tailed  hawk 
that  Warden  Smith  was  engaged  in  mounting, 
where  it  sat  and  was  photographed. 

A  little  later  a  horned  lark,  one  of  whose 
wings  was  broken  and  turned  up  over  its  back, 
was  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Norwalk.  The 
man  who  found  it  took  it  in  the  house  and  kept 


ting  their  traps  than  they  did  in  former  years, 
when  fur-bearing  animals  were  more  plentiful. 
As  against  this,  of  course,  it  must  be  said  that 
less  than  half  the  amount  of  fur  in  numbers  of 
individuals  brings  twice  as  much  return. 

All  the  fur  buyers  declare  that  prices  are  too 
high,  and  that  before  long  there  must  be  a  fall. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  furs  are  more  in  de¬ 
mand  in  the  stores  than  ever  before,  and  as 
long  as  the  consuming  public  is  willing  to  pay 
these  extraordinary  prices,  the  fur  buyers  of 
course  will  pay  high  prices  to  the  trapper. 


Arizona  Antelope. 

Herbert  Brown,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  tells  us  that 
he  knows  of  only  two  small  herds  of  antelope 
within  thirty-five  or  forty  miles  of  Tucson.  He 
expresses  the  opinion  that  neither  herd  ever  ap¬ 
proaches  water,  and  feels  doubtful  as  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  herds,  if  hunters  are  permitted 
to  kill  them. 


killing  of  antelope,  deer  and  sheep.  Just  at  pres¬ 
ent,  owing  to  the  unsettled  political  conditions, 
arms  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  when  quiet  is  restored  once  more,  this 
regulation  will  very  likely  be  abrogated. 

While  Arizona’s  game  laws  are  good,  they  are 
unfortunately  not  enforced.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  if  the  President  would  set  aside  an  area 
in  one  of  the  great  forest  reserves  as  a  game 
refuge.  This  could  probably  be  done  now  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  It  may  not  be  so  easy  when  state¬ 
hood  comes.  It  is  understood  that  some  time 
ago  residents  of  Arizona  petitioned  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  set  aside  a  game  refuge  in  the  South 
Cataline  Mountains,  but  so  far  as  known  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort  has  yet  been  done. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


Brant  Shooting  with  Cap’n  Sam. 

“If  they  stool  good,  you’ll  get  some  shootin’,” 
Cap’n  Sam  said,  as  he  poled  the  unwieldly 
sharpie  toward  the  sloop  that  I  could  barely  dis¬ 
cern  in  the  dim  morning  light.  “  ’Member  what 
I  told  you  ’bout  kickin’  ’em  up,”  he  called  out 
as  the  distance  gradually  increased  between  us. 
“When  they’re  flyin’  low  and  ain’t  payin’  ’ten- 
shun  to  nothin’,  jest  flatten  out  an’  wave  your 
leg  in  the  air  once  or  twice.  That’ll  make  ’em 
raise  up  an’  look  ’round.” 

I  answered  with  an  affirmative  wave  of  the 
hand  as  I  busied  myself  arranging  my  belong¬ 
ings  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  convenience. 
The  old  coat  that  I  had  thoughtfully  brought 
along  made  an  excellent  head  rest  when  rolled 
compactly,  the  bag  containing  fifty  or  so  shells 
was  opened  and  placed  just  where  I  could  reach 
it  easiest,  the  twelve-gauge  loaded  and  with 
safety  on,  laid  with  muzzle  projecting  an  inch 
or  so  over  the  foot  of  the  box  and  conveniently 
near  my  right  hand,  and  lastly  I  filled  my  pipe, 
and  lighting  it,  enjoyed  a  puff  or  so  as  only  the 
confirmed  smoker  does,  especially  when  it  is 
the  first  since  breakfast. 

As  I  finished  these  preparations,  I  heard,  off 
in  the  distance,  the  muffled  explosions  of  a  gaso¬ 
lene  motor,  and  looking  in  the  direction  where 
I  had  last  seen  the  sloop,  was  unable  to  locate 
her.  Then  I  knew  that  Cap’n  Sam  was  aboard 
and  was  heading  up  to  windward  where  he  would 
anchor,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  within  easy 
signalling  distance,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
close  enough  to  keep  any  birds  from  coming  to 
me  were  they  so  inclined. 

Soon  even  the  companionable  chug-chug  of 
the  Fannie  F.’s  ' exhaust  was  stilled,  and  in  the 
foggy,  quiet  morning  not  a  sound  broke  the 
silence  if  I  except  the  lapping  of  the  water  as 
it  softly  rolled  up  on  the  wings  of  the  battery, 
and  this  but  served  to  accentuate  the  loneliness. 
If  you  have  ever  experienced  the  sensation  you 
will  understand  my  feelings  far  better  than  I 
can  describe  them.  Nothing  but  water  as  far 
as  I  could  see.  On  all  sides  a  gray  wall  of 
mist  that  effectually  shut  off  my  view  of  land 
or  boats.  I  might  have  been  in  mid  ocean,  float¬ 
ing  on  a  raft,  the  sole  survivor  of  some  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  in  fact  I  could  appreciate  how  one 
would  feel  were  he  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
so  placed. 

I  reflected,  however,  with  comfortable  cer¬ 
tainty  that  I  had  sounded  the  depth  of  the  water 
about  me  while  Cap’n  Sam  was  throwing  out 
the  decoys,  and  was  satisfied  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  pass  such  as  shooting  a  hole  in  .the 
battery,  or  capsizing  it,  or  losing  my  balance 
if  standing  up  and  falling  overboard,  or  doing 
some  other  equa'ly  foolish  and  unnecessary  thing 
that  all  I  would  then  have  to  do  was  stand  up 
and  yell  for  help,  as  the  water  would  no  more 
than  reach  my  waist. 

All  of  which  seems  remarkably  childish  and 
cowardly  to  you,  no  doubt,  but  a  man  can  think 
of  a  great  many  silly  things  when  oppressed 
with  the  spirit  of  loneliness,  and  it  was  with 


relief  that  I  saw  the  east  gradually  redden  and 
finally  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
as  they  filtered  through  the  low-hanging  fog. 

As  the  mists  were  gradually  dispelled,  I  began 
to  catch  glimpses  of  boats  here  and  there  about 
the  bay,  some  with  smoke  arising  from  the  stove 
pipe  that  projected  from  the  cabin  roof,  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  crew  had  no  intention  of  start¬ 
ing  the  day’s  work  without  the  customary  pan¬ 
cakes  and  coffee,  others  just  weighing  anchor 
and  paying  off  before  the  light  breeze  that 
scarcely  filled,  the  sails,  or  gathering  headway 
in  response  to  the  rapid  explosions  of  the  gaso¬ 
lene  engines  which  many  of  the  more  progres¬ 
sive  baymen  have  installed  in  their  craft. 

But  what  was  that  black  line  off  to  the  south¬ 
ward  in  range  of  the  beach  hills?  As  I  watched 
it  intently  it  gradually  assumed  a  V-shaped  for¬ 
mation  and  rapidly  approached  until  I  could  dis¬ 
cern  the  individual  birds  that  composed  it. 
"Brant,  sure  as  shooting.”  I  flattened  out  in 
the  battery  and  nervously  fingered  the  stock  of 
my  gun  as  they  swept  steadily  nearer.  Soon  I 
qould  see  the  white  breasts  of  the  leading  birds 
and  distinguish  the  long  snake-like  neck  and 
head.  Were  they  going  by  or  not?  There  was 
certainly  no  necessity  of  “kickin’  ’em  up,”  as 
Cap’n  Sam  described  it.  If  they  could  have 
seen  me  half  as  plainly  as  I  saw  them  they 
surely  would  not  have  come  nearer,  but  I  lay 
perfectly  still,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  and 
rolled  my  eyes  around  in  an  endeavor  to  follow 
their  flight  without  moving  my  head. 

Ah !  I  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  as  I  saw 
the  leader  swerve  from  his  course,  scale  swiftly 
down  to  leeward,  and  with  his  flock  following 
him,  come  slowly  winging  over  the  water  to 
hover,  finally,  with  legs  outstretched,  over  the 
decoys. 

As  I  rose  in  the  battery,  gun  to  shoulder,  I 
could  but  wonder  if  Cap'n  Sam  was  watching 
my  actions  through  thosfe  battered  old  marine 
glasses  of  his,  and  inwardly  prayed  that  I  would 
not  make  a  fizzle  of  my  first  opportunity,  for 
I  had  talked  about  my  shooting  abilities  the 
night  before  over  the  after  dinner  pipes.  But 
confidence  returned  as  I  glanced  along  the  bar¬ 
rels  and  saw  a  bird  crumple  up  and  splash  into 
the  water  at  the  sharp  crack  of  the  nitro.  “Now 
to  double  up  on  a  pair,”  flashed  through  my 
mind,  and  my  gun  followed  t,he  frightened  birds 
until  two  came  into  line,  and  then  I  pressed  the 
trigger.  “Three  down.  Not  bad  for  a  green¬ 
horn,”  I  thought,  and  looking  around  toward 
the  sloop  saw  Cap’n  Sam  tumble  into  the  dory 
floating  astern  and  pull  down  to  retrieve  the 
fallen  birds. 

As  the  old  fellow  rowed  by,  I  inquired  of 
him  with  a  jocular  air,  “How’s  that  for  shoot¬ 
ing?” 

“Purty  fair,”  he  growled;  “purty  fair.  You 
didn’t  ’member  what  I  told  you  las’  night, 
though,  ’bout  waitin’  for  ’em  to  bunch  up. 
That’s  the  way  to*kill  birds.  Ketch  ’em  at  jest 
the  right  minit  an’  rip  it  into  the  thick  of  ’em.” 

“That’s  a  whole  lot  easier  to  tell  about  than 
do,”  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  watched  him 


glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  dead  birds  drift¬ 
ing  to  leeward  and  alter  the  course  of  the  dory 
to  bring  them  within  reach.  As  he  threw  the 
third  bird  into  the  boat  I  noticed  that  he  was 
looking  intently  at  me  and  wondered  what  I 
was  doing  to  so  attract  his  attention.  Then  he 
disappeared,  evidently  dropping  down  on  to  the 
bottom  of  the.  dory,  and  but  for  the  words  that 
he  hurled  at  me  over  the  water,  “Git  down ! 
Git  down !”  with  something  that  was  more  forci¬ 
ble  appended,  I  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  actions. 

I  got  down  so  quickly  that  my  head  missed 
the  coat  that  was  doing  duty  as  a  pillow  and 
thumped  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box.  There 
was  something  in  sight,  that  was  evident,  and 
without  doubt  it  was  brant  or  the  captain  would 
not  have  become  so  exercised  as  to  swear  at  his 
guest,  so  I  lay  there,  momentarily  expecting  to 
hear  the  whistling  wings  of  the  birds,  but  not 
a  sound  came  to  my  ears,  and  finally  I  risked  a 
peep  over  the  edge  of  the  box. 

Possibly  there  were  200  brant  in  the  flock  that 
I  then  discovered  not  over  gunshot  outside  the 
decoys,  but  if  I  had  been  called  upon  to  make 
an  affidavit  as  to  their  numbers  at  just  that 
moment,  I  would  have  unquestionably  sworn  to 
a  thousand. 

In  they  came,  as  Cap’n  Sam  would  have  put 
it,  “jest  like  chickens,”  and  I  mentally  declared 
that  I  would  let  them  “bunch  up”  and  kill  about 
fifty  with  each  barrel.  Jostling  each  other,  so 
close  were  they  together  as  they  prepared  to 
settle  among  the  decoys,  I  did  not  have  the  least 
doubt  of  a  most  successful  shot  and  arose  with 
a  certainty  of  wholesale  slaughter. 

True  to  orders  I  aimed  where  they  were 
thickest  and  pulled  trigger,  but  greatly  to  my 
surprise  not  a  bird  fell.  Hardly  changing  my 
aim,  for  the  air  seemed  so  full  of  brant  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  possible  to  miss,  I  fired  the 
left  barrel  and  one  lone  bird  fell  from  the  flock. 
How  two  shells,  each  loaded  with  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  of  No.  3  shot,  could  be  fired  into  the 
midst  of  so  many  birds  without  doing  more 
execution  than  those  two  did  will  always  re¬ 
main  a  mystery  to  me.  I  almost  believe  I  could 
have  stood  up  in  the  battery  and  killed  some  of 
them  with  a  stone  had  I  been  provided  with  such 
ammunition,  and  as  I  looked  at  the  single  brant 
that  floated  just  clear  of  the  decoys,  I  did  not 
feel  too  proud  of  my  performance. 

“Blame  this  shooting  at  the  bunch,”  I  exclaimed 
in  disgust.  “Hereafter  I'll  be  satisfied  with  a 
bird  for  each  barrel  and  let  some  other  fellow 
do  the  ‘kill  ’em  all’  act.” 

Cap’n  Sam’s  wave  of  the  arm  as  he  reseated 
himself  upon  the  thwart  of  the  dory  seemed 
unnecessarily  hilarious,  and  I  vowed  I  would 
show  him  some  shooting  before  the  day  was 
over  that  would  open  his  eyes. 

I  did  not  break  any  records  for  battery  shoot¬ 
ing  in  the  next  two  or  three  hours,  but  I  did 
not  waste  many  opportunities,  and  made  two 
particularly  neat  kills,  swinging  around  with 
feet  out  of  the  box  and  cutting  down  two  dif¬ 
ferent  birds  that  scaled  across  the  head  fender 
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with  no  intention  of  decoying,  in  a  most  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner.  Finally  the  flight  slackened 
and  the  sun  indicated  that  it  was  nearing  the 
noon  hour,  so  I  signaled  Cap'n  Sam  to  the  bat¬ 
tery. 

For  some  time  I  had  possessed  a  distressingly 
empty  feeling.  A>  4  o’clock  breakfast,  especially 
when  one  is  on  the  bay,  is  only  a  dim  memory 
when  the  hands  of  the  watch  near  twelve,  and 
the  more  1  thought  of  just  how  good  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  and  lour  or  five  sandwiches  would 
taste,  the  sooner  I  wanted  to  invade  the  cabin 
of  the  Fannie  F. 

I  had  no  need  to  give  Cap’n  Sam  my  reasons 
for  calling  him.  '‘Thought  it  was  ’bout  time  for 
you  to  go  ’board,”  he  said.  "This  salt  air’s 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  a  man  an 
appetite,  an’  there’s  coffee  bilin’  on  the  stove  an’ 
bread  an’  butter  aif  meat  on  the  table,  so  all 
you'll  have  to  do  is  wade  in  an'  fill  up.” 

"And  how  about  your  appetite,  Cap’n?”  I  in¬ 
quired,  as  he  shoved  the  dory  alongside. 

"Oh,  I  had  a  snack  awhile  back,”  he  replied. 
"Leave  it  to  me  for  lookin’  out  for  number  one. 
1  ain't  goin’  hungry  long’s  there’s  somethin’  to 
eat  'round,  an’  1  thought  I’d  fill  up  an’  lay  a 
while  in  the  machine,  while  you're  eatin’.  That 
is,  if  you  ain’t  got  any  objection.” 

So  we  exchanged  places  and  I  shoved  the 
dory  back  to  the  Fannie  F.,  perfectly  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  losing  a  shot  or  so  for  the 
certainty  of  a  square  meal.  Never  did  1  enjoy 
anything  more  than  I  did  the  rough  fare  that 
I  found  prepared  for  me  in  the  cabin,  and  al¬ 
though  I  twice  heard  the  report  of  the  captain’s 
gun,  I  was  too  occupied  to  even  glance  out  the 
hatchway.  It  makes  a  vast  difference  who  is 
doing  the  shooting  when  one  is  about  half  fam¬ 
ished.  I  suppose  if  the  flight  had  not  practi¬ 
cally  ceased,  and  I  had  been  shooting  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  the  idea 
of  food  would  never  have  entered  my  head, 
but  now,  well,  I  would  rather  take  the  chance 
of  having  to  row  half  a  mile  to  leeward  and 
back  after  whatever  birds  Cap’n  Sam  might  kill 
than  to  leave  the  cabin  until  I  had  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  salt  air  appetite. 

Even  winter  has  its  pleasant  days,  and  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  good  breeze  blowing,  it  was 
comfortable  in  the  cockpit,  where  I  sat  with  the 
sun  shining  on  me,  enjoying  an  after  dinner 
smoke  and  quite  at  peace  with  the  world.  I 
could  not  recollect  when  I  had  more  enjoyed 
a  day’s  outing.  Fair  shooting,  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters,  and  plenty  of  good  food.  What  more 
could  one  ask  for? 

Half  dozing  and  unquestionably  lazy,  I  was 
content  to  idle  away  an  hour  while  the  captain 
attended  to  what  birds  came  near  the  battery. 
Then,  as  I  sat  watching  the  smoke  from  my 
pipe  curl  up  to  where  the  breeze  blowing  over 
the  cabin  top  caught  and  carried  it  way,  or 
looking  at  the  battery,  with  its  attendant  decoys 
bobbing  gently  and  Cap’n  Sam  enjoying  a  smoke, 

I  saw  him  suddenly  disappear.  The  cause  was 
distinctly  apparent.  On  the  same  instant  that 
the  captain  dropped  out  of  view,  I  caught  sight 
of  a  great  flock  of  brant,  possibly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  battery  coming  directly 
toward  it  and  certain  to  decoy. 

Now,  I  thought,  “I’ll  see  what  the  captain 
can  do  in  the  way  of  shooting.  No  doubt  he’ll 
demonstrate  his  theory  of  letting  'em  bunch  up’ 
and  possibly  kill  a  number  of  them,  and  again 


he  may  not  do  any  better  than  I  when  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  put  his  advice  into  action.” 

I  dove  below  for  the  glasses,  for  I  did  not 
wish  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  watching  the 
captain,  and  truth  to  tell  was  a  little  inclined  to 
hope  that  he  would  not  make  a  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  killing.  I  had  not  forgotten  that  sar¬ 
castic  waving  of  his.  Old  bay  gunner  that  he 
was,  I  had  serious  doubts  in  regard  to  that 
theory  of  his  and  did  not  intend  to  let  his  move¬ 
ments  go  unobserved.  There  might  be  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  and  if  so,  I  was  going  to  behold  it 
carried  into  effect. 

Now  the  birds  were  close  to  the  decoys  and 
some  were  already  setting  their  wfings  to  alight, 
but  not  a  move  did  the  captain  make.  What 
was  he  going  to  do;  shoot  them  sitting?  I 
might  have  known  better,  but  I  was  timing  his 
actions  by  what  mine  would  have  been  were  I 
in  his  position.  Long  after  both  barrels  of  my 
gun  would  have  been  discharged,  and  when,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  the  brant  must  have  been  with¬ 
in  reaching  distance  of  him,  Cap’n  Sam  came  to 
view. 

"Shoot,  man!  Shoot!”  I  excitedly  exclaimed, 
forgetful  of  the  distance  between  us  as  I  watched 
the  startled  birds  jump  into  the  air.  “What  is 
the  matter  ?  Birds  all  around  and  he  sitting 
there  with  gun  ready,  but  not  pulling  a  trigger !” 

then  I  saw  the  wisdom  in  his  tardiness.  As 
the  brant  first  arose  they  were  in  some  cases 
several  feet  apart,  but  as  they  climbed  higher 
they  began  to  close  their  ranks,  and  then  it  was 
that  I  saw  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  the  boom  of 
the  captain’s  ten-gauge  came  rolling  over  the 
water,  closely  followed  by  the  similar  smoke 
cloud  and  report  as  he  fired  the  second  barrel. 

The  air  was  full  of  falling  brant.  A  great 
hole  had  been  opened  in  their  midst  by  the 
charges  of  heavy  shot,  and  the  number  of  dead 
and  crippled  birds  that  dropped  among  the  de¬ 
coys  fairly  amazed  me.  Never  again  would  1 
question  the  captain’s  instructions.  I  could  de¬ 
mand  no  better  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  bat¬ 
tery  gunner,  but  could  I  coolly  wait  as  he  had 
done  with  birds  literally  surrounding  him,  for 
the,  moment  to  come  when  they  would  present 
the  most  favorable  target?  I  doubted  my 
patience  to  do  so.  It  takes  a  seasoned  veteran 
like  the  captain  to  hold  his  fire,  shrewdly  calcu¬ 
lating  his  chances,  while  birds  are  everywhere 
about  him.  The  younger  sportsman  is  too  prone 
to  shoot,  and  afterward  figure  on  what  he  should 
have  done,  and  now  I  saw  that  the  latter  was 
my  method.  As  I  remembered  my  attempt  of 
the  morning  to  make  a  killing  from  a  flock 
larger  than  that  which  gave  Cap’n  Sam  his 
opportunity,  I  could  see  that  in  my  haste  to 
shoot  I  had  done  so  at  the  moment  when  the 
birds  were  most  widely  scattered. 

Cap’n  Sam  was  standing  up  in  the  battery 
shooting  over  the  crippled  birds  swimming 
among  the  decoys  as  I  approached  with  the  dory 
and  waved  to  me  to  come  alongside,  but  I  had 
not  the  conscience  to  let  him  go  after  the  two 
brant  that  he  had  shot  while  I  was  eating  in 
the  cabin,  and  which  I  had  sighted  with  the 
glasses  as  they  floated  a  good  distance  to  lee¬ 
ward,  so  I  pulled  vigorously  by,  and  in  ten 
minutes  picked  them  up. 

My  return  to  the  battery  was  more  protracted, 
as  I  was  busy  retrieving  the  brant  that  had 
fallen  victims  to-  the  captain’s  last  shot  and  had 
a  stiff  pull  after  two  wing-tipped  birds  that  I 


bagged,  and  when  the  bow  of  the  dory  ground 
gently  upon  the  battery  platform,  I  had  eighteen 
brant  aboard,  sixteen  of  which  Cap’n  Sam  had 
accounted  for  at  an  expenditure  of  but  two 
shells. 

“Too  bad  you  wasn’t  layin’  here  when  that  big 
bunch  come  in,”  the  captain  said.  “Purtiest 
chance  I’ve  seen  in  a  good  while.  Never  had 
birds  stool  nicer  an’  I  dunno  but  what  I  might 
have  done  better.” 

“Done  better !”  I  exclaimed.  “Do  you  know 
how  many  birds  you  killed  then?  Sixteen!  I 
call  that  doing  pretty  well.” 

"Sixteen,  sho !  You  don’t  say  so!  I  calka- 
lated  on  ’bout  ten  or  a  dozen,  maybe;  but  six¬ 
teen!  Yes,  that’s  fair  shootin’ ;  fair.” 

The  old  fellow  was  mightily  pleased,  for  all 
his  grumbling  I  could  see  that  with  half  an  eye, 
and  as  we  exchanged  places  I  caught  him  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  pile  of  birds  in  the  stern  of  the  dory 
and  chuckling. 

During  the  afternoon  I  had  a  number  of  shots, 
usually  at  single  brant,  although  now  and  then 
a  pair  or  three  or  four  birds  decoyed,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  flight  of  the  morning  was  not 
to  be  repeated.  I  saw  none  of  the  large  flocks 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  while  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  I  did  have  came  frequently  enough 
to  prevent  my  growing  tired  of  lying  in  the 
battery,  yet  I  missed  the  feeling  of  excitement 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  hundred  or  so  of 
the  large  birds  sweeping  in  toward  the  decoys. 

Several  times  little  flocks  of  broadbills  would 
come  hovering  over  the  decoys.  From  some¬ 
where  aboard  the  Fannie  F.,  Cap’n  Sam  had  un¬ 
earthed  a  megaphone,  and  as  a  flock  came  in,  I 
heard  his  voice  rumbling  across  the  water. 
“Give  it  to  ’em,  give  it  to  ’em.  Git  a  pair  of 
’em  broadbill  an’  I’ll  make  you  the  finest  pot- 
pie  you  ever  et ;  potpie  with  dumplin’s  in  it.” 

A  flock  of  broadbill  decoyed,  I  got  in  both 
barrels  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  securing  two 
pairs  instead  of  the  one  asked  for.  That  was 
my  last  shot.  Frederick  Arthur. 


Lost  in  the  Mountains. 

It  was  on  Nov.  19  that  Bert  E.  Corbin  left 
his  companions  in  camp  near  Big  Springs,  Idaho, 
saying  he  hoped,  by  camping  in  the  mountains 
alone,  to  get  a  shot  at  an  elk  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  he  did  not  return  a  search  was 
begun,  but  his  companions  failed  to  find  him. 
Assistance  was  secured  and  several  parties 
scoured  the  region,  but  it  was  not  until  Dec. 
11  that  his  body  was  found.  Evidently  he  had 
lost  his  bearings  and  wandered  until  exhausted 
and  benumbed  by  the  cold.  His  age  was  forty- 
one  years  and  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Union 
Savings  Building  &  Trust  Company  of  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Another  Deer  Killed  in  Milford. 

Milford,  Conn.,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest  ana 
Stream:  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  3,  a  buck  deer 
was  found  shot  by  a  gun  in  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
der  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Gunn.  The  antlers  had 
been  broken  off  and  taken  away.  The  young 
men  setting  traps  on  the  property  'visited  their 
traps  Tuesday,  and  then  again  Sunday  morning, 
when  they  found  the  deer  near  the  traps.  The 
animal  had  not  been  shot  very  long  as  the  car¬ 
cass  was  not  frozen.  The  game  warden  was 
notified.  Reader. 
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Tisdale’s  Fox  Hunt. 

Tisdale  and  I  set  forth  one  day  on  a  fox 
hunt.  It  was  Tisdale’s  ambition  to  have  his 
young  dog  follow  a  fox,  as  he  had  never  been 
on  a  fox  track  in  his  life. 

During  the  night  there  had  been  a  light  fall 
of  snow  which  l^ft  the  woods  and  fields  en¬ 
shrouded  in  a  fleecy  mantle.  Soon  after  break¬ 
fast  we  started  down  the  beach  toward  Truro, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  we  came  across  the 
trail  of  a  fox,  and  Tisdale  followed  it,  having 
his  dog  in  leash. 

The  tracks  led  us  across  the  main  road  to 
Provincetown  and  meandered  about  in  devious 
fashion,  making  it  at  times  difficult  to  follow, 
but  we  kept  at  it  faithfully,  until,  upon  a  plain 
in  the  far  distance,  we  saw  an  antiquated  wind¬ 
mill,  a  relic  of  the  settlers  of  early  days. 

The  trail  took  us  through  a  deep  gorge  for 
some  distance,  and  when  we  emerged  therefrom 
on  the  plateau  above,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
immediate  vicinage  of  the  old  mill.  The  wind 
had  swept  powerfully  during  the  night,  leaving 
the  ground  bare  of  the  snow  in  many  places,  so 
that  we  went  slowly  and  cautiously  along  to 
make  sure  of  not  losing  the  track. 

In  the  meantime  the  dog  had  shown  no  signs 
whatever  of  interest,  but  had  followed  along 
with  Tisdale  holding  the  leash  during  all  our 
peregrinations,  until  we  came  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  old  mill.  Here  the  dog  raised  his  head  and 
began  to  sniff  the  air.  Soon  he  started  off  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  we  had 
been  following,  pulling  stoutly  at  the  leash 
meanwhile. 

Presently  we  came  upon  the  skeleton  of  an 
old  horse,  and  here  were  innumerable  tracks 
of  Master  Reynard  on  every  side.  Evidently  he 
had  been  gnawing  the  denuded  bones  and  trying 
to  appease  his  appetite  upon  very  scanty  re¬ 
mains. 

It  remained  for  us  at  the  whining  and  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  dog  to  advance  in  the  direction  he 
desired,  as  he  pulled  strongly  at  his  leash  and 
dragged  Tisdale  hastily  after  him.  The  trail 
led  directly  back  to  the  highway,  which  we  had 
so  recently  crossed,  and  we  recrossed  it. 

Tisdale  turned  to  me  in  an  encouraging  man¬ 
ner  and  said :  “Bear  up,  brave  heart,  and  the 
colonel  won’t  be  in  it.”  He  alluded  to  Colonel 
Ryder,  who  had  gone  down  toward  Wellfleet 
with  his  favorite  dog,  old  Sport,  and  left  us  to 
our  own  resources,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
his  sport  spoiled  by  an  untrained  dog.  Tisdale 
wished  to  show  him  that  his  dog  and  himself 
were  equal  to  any  emergency. 

On,  on,  we  went,  the  dog  straining  at  the  leash 
and  Tisdale  half  funning  behind  him  and  occas¬ 
ionally  stumbling  over  some  obstacle  hidden  be¬ 
neath  the  snow,  so  that  time  and  time  again  I 
expected  him'  to  be  dragged  headlong  to  the 
ground,  and  to  see  the  dog  escape  his  grasp. 
But  he  managed  to  keep  his  feet,  and  we  now 
came  to  a  long  patch  of  scrub  oaks,  into  which 
the  dog  dove  headlong,  dragging  Tisdale  after 
him.  I  followed  on  as  best  I  might.  As  I  had 
no  dog  to  pull  me  along,  I  was  fast  losing 
ground,  when  Tisdale  shouted:  “Come  here! 
.Come  here !  The  fox  is  not  far  off.  He  has 
gone  into  this  patch  of  scrub  oaks.  His  tracks 
go  in  every  direction,  a  sure  sign  he  has  been 
looking  for  a  convenient  place  to  lie  down,  and 
he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  jumped  from 


his  hiding  place.  Keep  close  to  me  until  we 
come  to  the  wood  road  just  beyond,  and  then 
you  hold  back  there  and  keep  your  eye  peeled, 
for  I  know  the  fox  is  laid  up  near  by.” 

I  did  as  Tisdale  directed,  keeping  close  to  his 
heels  until  we  came  to  the  road,  and  there  I 
waited.  Tisdale  went  on,  the  dog  straining  at 
the  leash  and  dragging  him  through  the  scrubs 
at  a  pace  that  kept  him  in  constant  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  his  next  step  would  land  him  on 
his  head  or  his  heels.  I  could  not  help  laugh¬ 
ing,  as  I  saw  them  go,  the  dog  jumping  forward 
and  Tisdale  holding  back  and  uttering  frequent 
ejaculations,  as  some  stout  twig  smote  him  across 
the  face.  When  they  disappeared  I  knew  that 
much  devolved  upon  me  in  this  stern  chase,  for 
Tisdale  had  no  thought  of  himself  shooting  the 
fox.  He  wanted  his  dog  to  follow,  and  me  to 
get  it.  I  selected  a  position  where  I  could  see  for  a 
considerable  distance  both  up  and  down  the  road. 

I  waited  for  possibly  some  ten  minutes,  al¬ 
though  it  seemed  longer,  for  a  downfall  of  sleet 
had  commenced,  and  every  particle  that  struck 
me  froze  to  my  clothing,  so  that  I  expected  soon 
to  be  like  Hawthorne’s  snow  image.  All  at  once 
the  silence  was  broken  by  a  series  of  the  most 
startling  yells  I  ever  heard,  emanating  from  both 
Tisdale  and  the  dog.  The  game  was  afoot,  no 
doubt,  and  above  the  yells  of  the  dog  who,  at 
the  starting  of  the  fox,  had  pulled  Tisdale  head¬ 
long  into  the  snow  and  broken  the  leash  and 
followed  the  fox.  I  could  hear  Tisdale  shout¬ 
ing:  “Look  out  for  him!  Look  out  for -him! 
He’s  started.  Look  out !  Look  out !” 

I  made  no  reply,  but  cocked  my  gun  locks, 
and  as  I  did  so  I  saw  the  fox.  He  was  coming 
directly  toward  me.  But  at  the  sound  he  erected 
his  ears  and  started  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  his  head  came  around  a  good  sized  tree,  he 
presented  a  favorable  opportunity,  and  I  fired 
at  him  head  on.  He  fell  in  his  tracks  without 
motion.  The  No.  4  shot  had  penetrated  his 
brain.  Almost  immediately  the  dog  came  up, 
as  I  advanced  to  give  the  second  barrel,  should 
the  fox  require  it.  The  dog  was  running  and 
barking  like  mad,  and  I  thought  he  would  tear 
the  fox  to  pieces  before  my  eyes.  I  pulled  him 
off  and  presently  Tisdale  arrived  and  proffered 
his  hand  and  said:  “Well  done;  this  will  be  the 
making  of  the  dog.” 

Tisdale  swung  the  fox  over  his  shoulder  with 
his  dog  leaping  up  at  intervals  to  catch  hold  of 
the  fox’s  tail,  as  we  proceeded  right  joyously 
toward  Deacon  Horton’s.  By  the  time  we  got 
there,  it  set  in  to  rain  in  torrents,  but  we  minded 
this  not  a  whit.  We  had  the  fox,  the  fire,  the 
pipe  and  the  bowl,  and  snugly  we  sat  there 
awaiting  the  colonel’s  return.  In  about  half  an 
hour  he  too  came  in  with  a  fox  on  his  shoulder, 
but  wet  to  the  skin.  We  had  a  good  evening. 

Fox  Hunter. 


Manly  Hardy. 

Bangor,  Me.,  Dec.  14. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  Among  the  writers  for  Forest  and 
Stream  the  late  Manly  Hardy  was  a  bright  and 
shining  star. 

Deterred  by  the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh  from 
following  his  early  bent  and  going  to '  the  far 
off  fields  of  missionary  endeavor,  he  turned  his 
attention  to;  the  woods  of  his  beloved  native 
State  that  there  he  might  find 'health.  Fie  found 
it  and  more,  for  closely  akin  to  his  wanderings 
over  trail  and  waterway  in  the  pursuit  of  health 


was  his  adoption  of  the  fur  buying  branch  of 
his  father’s  varied  business  interests,  which  not 
only  commercially  profited  him,  but  as  a  trapper 
himself  and  a  buyer  he  spent  many  years  in  the 
closest  of  relations  with  the  sons  of  the  Maine 
forest,  Indians  and  white  men  who  wrested,  along 
with  the  peltry,  the  other  secrets  of  Maine’s  big 
timber  tract.  Whenever  he  was  not  on  the  trail 
Or  paddling  over  the  invisible  trails  of  the  in¬ 
land  waterways,  he  was  absorbing  from  his 
camp  mates  their  stories  of  experiences  that 
Strengthened  the  truths  emphasized  by  his  own, 
or  opened  new  fields  of  thought  and  study  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  wood  folk 
for  whom  he  had,  although  a  fur  buyer  and 
trapper,  the  greatest  regard. 

Adding  constantly  to  this  store  of  knowledge, 
his  very  retentive  mind  hid  it  away  till  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  most  remarkable  degree,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Maine  woods  and  waters,  together  with 
a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  same  and  of  the  air  about  him,  second  to 
no  one  in  his  own  State  and  perhaps  never  sur¬ 
passed  among  educated  men,  for  Mr.  Hardy  was 
a  well  educated  and  widely  read  man,  who  en¬ 
joyed  perfecting  himself  in  the  study  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  “dead”  languages,  although 
he  seldom  used  this  knowledge  in  conversation, 
unless  in  his  natural  use  of  the  scientific  names 
of  birds  and  animals.  But  the  information  he 
had  gathered  was  so  extensive  that  it  was  sel¬ 
dom,  very  seldom,  that  he  could  not  meet 
promptly  and  with  astonishing  readiness  any 
problem  in  natural  history  that  was  brought  to 
him  for  solution.  He  was  often  the  expert  wit¬ 
ness  for  one  side  or  the  other,  in  those  disputes 
touching,  or  perhaps  based  on,  the  quality  or 
condition  of  nature  of  a  pelt  from  the  woods, 
and  so  well  was  his  knowledge  recognized  that 
there  was  rarely,  if  ever,  any  dissent  from  his 
decision.  Herbert  W.  Rowe. 


A  Nebraska  Plaint. 

Whitman,  Neb.,  Dec.  12. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  When  my  father  moved  to  Nebraska 
in  1872  there  were  plenty  of  buffalo ;  now  there 
are  less  than  1,000  buffaloes  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  hundred  elk  in  one 
herd ;  now  there  is  not  one  wild  elk  in  the  State. 
There  are  a  few  antelope  and  a  few  deer. 

These  animals  are  gone  because  everybody  was 
allowed  to  shoot  at  all  times.  I  have  seen  men 
go  out  and  shoot  deer,  elk  and  antelope  just  for 
their  hides.  Now  if  we  want  to  save  the  ducks, 
geese  and  grouse,  we  must  have  a  law  that  will 
put  a  man  in  the  penitentiary  that  shoots  out  of 
season  or  that  uses  an  automatic  shotgun.  No 
fine,  but  a  sentence.  That  will  stop  this  unlaw¬ 
ful  shooting.  The  time  to  save  our  game  birds 
is  when  we  have  them. 

Grouse  and  chickens  are  increasing  out  here 
now,  for  we  have  only  sixty  days  to  shoot  them 
in.  Every  Italian  that  carries  a  gun  should  pay 
a  license  of  $25,  and  he  should  pay  another 
license  of  $50  to  shoot  in  the  open  season.  There 
are  boys  who  will  shoot  a  duck  or  grouse  when 
she  is  on  her  nest,'  but  they  would  just  as  soon 
shoot  an  owl.  It  makes  no  difference  to  them. 
If  all  hunting  were  stopped  for  three  or  five 
years,  we  would  have  plenty  of  wild  birds,  so 
everybody  could  shoot  and  have :  a  little  sport. 
Just  have  one  open  •  mbii®v-;;Sd|y:^C)ctober.  The 
birds  could  then  take  care  of  themselves. 

J.  W.  C. 
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’Possum  Lore. 

Raleigh,  N.  G,  Dec.  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  We  have  had  a  wonderful  autumn. 
November  was  like  a  picture  all  the  way  through, 
with  sparkling  sunshine  and  gracious  weather, 
and  with  just  enough  frost  in  the  air  now  and 
then  to  make  people  active.  Day  by  day  the 
cotton  diminished  in  the  fields,  under  the  deft 
touch  of  the  many  pickers.  The  persimmons, 
which  are  very  plentiful  this  year,  gre\y  sweeter 
day  by  day,  and  the  big  fat  locust  pods  hanging 
so  thickly  from  the  trees  were  gathered  and 
blended  with  the  persimmons  to  make  beer  in 
many  a  household ;  beer  which  sparkles  and  de¬ 
lights  the  palate,  but  does  not  inebriate.  And  in 
the  woods  something  else  was  ripe,  namely,  Br’er 
’Possum,  very  numerous  this  season,  because  of 
the  wise  protective  policy  which  in  this  section 
has  stopped  every  sort  of  hunting  with  dog  or 
gun  until  November.  In  the  fields  Br’er  Rabbit 
is  numerous,  too,  more  plentiful  than  in  a  good 
while,  and  for  the  same  good  reason — protection. 

I  have  been  after  him  this  season  and  behind 
a  good  pack  of  beagles,  running  so  close  to¬ 
gether  that  a  big  blanket  would  cover  every 
rascal  of  them,  noses  and  ears  upon  the  ground, 
and  making  the  merriest  of  music.  And  by  the 
way,  these  little  dogs,  once  ridiculed  by  not  a 
few  owners  of  the  long-legged  hounds,  are  be¬ 
coming  more  popular  year  by  year. 

The  other  day  I  was. talking  with  a  man  who 
raises  Belgian  hares,  and  his  young  son,  who 
was  present,  declared  that  “our  big  buck  .hare 
has  whipped  three  dogs;  I  saw  him  do  it;  saw 
him  whip  a  setter  yesterday;  he  jumped  all  over 
the  dog,  kicked  him  with  his  hind  feet  and  made 
the  funniest  noises  you  ever  heard,  and  the  dogs 
all  got  away.”  The  father  looked  at  the  boy, 
perhaps  with  a  shade  of  doubt  in  the  look,  but 
the  little  fellow  stuck  to  his  story  and  declared 
that  he  would  bet  on  that  rabbit  against  any¬ 
thing  but  a  bull  dog;  there  he  drew  the  line.  I 
laughed  as  I  thought  of  this  story  of  the  boy 
and  his  fighting  hare,  and  it  was  not  many  hours 
later  before  I  was  to  hear  another  good  one, 
for  my  friend  Burton  Ray  told  me  he  had  talked 
with  a  negro  this  season  who  has  introduced 
something  absolutely  new  in  the  way  of  ’possum 
hunting.  I  had  thought  that  my  good  friend, 
Polk  Miller,  of  Richmond,  had  reached  the  top 
notch  in  this  particular  line,  for  it  was  this 
genius  who  devised  the  plan  off  taking  with  him 
in  addition  to  the  lantern,  axe  and  bag  for 
’possums,  some  Roman  candles.  When  the  dog 
trees,  Mr.  Miller  takes  a  squint  up  the  tree, 
touches  off  a  candle,  fires  the  blazing  balls  into 
the  treetop  here  and  there,  and  lo !  Br’er  ’Pos¬ 
sum  is  revealed,  unless  the  dog  has  been  fooled. 
But  Mr.  Ray’s  man,  a  rare  genius  by  the  way, 
has  worked  out  something  even  better,  and  has 
shown  the  world  that  in  spite  of  what  King 
Solomon  said,  there  is  something  new  under  the 
sun.  This  hunter  said  to  Mr.  Ray:  “I  likes  ter 
go  er  ’possum  huntin’  erbout  three  times  er  week 
and  I  done  cotch  over  fifty  ’possums  endurin’ 
de  mont’  uv  November,  and  I  never  seed  em 
thicker  in  my  life.  I  got  so  I  don’t  lak  ter  cut 
down  no  mo  tree,  ’ceptin’  they’re  saplins.  My 
wife  she’s  got  er  Maltee  cat  nigh  erbout  as  big 
as  either  one  er  my  dawgs.  I  foun’  dat  Maltee 
wuz  a  hunter  by  himself  and  two  times  he  brung 
in  er  rabbit.  Now,  when  I  goes  er  ’possum  hunt¬ 
in’  I  takes  two  bags,  one  for  de  ’possums  what 


I  cotches  and  one  fer  him.  He  lies  in  the  bag 
jes’  as  quiet  as  kin  be;  jes’  quiles  up  lak  er 
'possum,  and  when  my  dawgs  trees,  I  goes  ter 
de  tree,  opens  de  bag,  and  you  oughter  see  him 
git  up  dat  tree.  He  don’t  lose  no  time  at  all 
er  gettin’  to  dat  ’possum.  Dey  ain’t  never  seed 
no  such  er  varmint  as  him,  and  dey  gives  right 
up  and  den  dey's  his  meat.”  When  Polk  Miller 
reads  this,  as  he  surely  will,  he  will  stop  taking- 
out  Roman  candles  and  will  adopt  the  Maltese 
plan. 

One  glorious  night  .last  week  I  took  out  a 
party  of  young  women  representing  a  number 
of  States;  not  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  on 
a  ’possum  hunt.  We  had  three  good  dogs  and 
there  was  just  enough  moisture  to  make  the 
hunting  good.  The  dogs  worked  through  a  bit 
of  woods  and  then  through  what  is  known  as 
an  old  field  in  this  part  of  the  country,  grown 
up  with  young  pines,  a  stream  which  ran  swiftly, 
being  bordered  by  bushes  which  were  bright 
green  with  smilax.  Suddenly  the  dogs  took  up 
a  hot  trail  and  were  heard  splashing  in  the  water 
and  then  baying  at  a  tree.  We  men  in  the  party 
simply  broke  a  trail  through  the  reeds  and  the 
dense  fringe  of  smilax,  and  found  the  dogs,  at 
the  foot  of  a  young  birch  tree  with  gracefully 
drooping  branches  set  in  a  circle  of  smilax,  the 
scene  making  a  real  Southern  picture  in  itself. 
The  vivid  green  leaves  of  the  plant,  which 
smothered  every  bush  and  ran  riot,  sparkled  in. 
the  light  of  the  lanterns,  while  the  trunk  of  the 
birch  reflected  little  pencils  of  light  from  its 
polished  surface.  In  its  limbs  and  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground  crouched  a  ’possum  which 
looked  at  the  girls  with  a  very  quizzical  air  and 
gave  them  the  best  of  all  opportunities  to  see 
how  he  held  on  and  manipulated  his  feet  and 
tail.  Pie  was  a  big  fellow,  and  as,  his  white 
face  was  brought  out  by  the  light  he  looked 
like  an  elderly  man  with  a  fringe  of  whiskers. 
“Tode”  Pool,  one  of  our  hunters,  stepped  up  the 
tree  from  limb  to  limb,  and  adroitly  slipping  his 
hand  along  the  ’possum’s  back,  took  him  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck,  the  beast’s  features  expand¬ 
ing  with  a  broad  grim,  and  he  shut  down  with 
his  very  numerous  and  sharp  teeth  so  hard  upon 
the  bag  into  which  Mr.  Pool  was  trying  to  put 
him  that  he  had  to  be  cuffed  like  a  bad  young¬ 
ster  in  order  to  make  him  turn  loose. 

After  this  capture  we  struck  out  into  some 
splendid  woods  where  there  were  poplar  trees 
six  feet  in  diameter,  but  suddenly  the  dogs  took 
up  the  trail  of  a  fox,  giving  tongue  furiously 
and  running  like  the  wind,  putting  us  out  of 
action  for  a  full  hour.  Meantime  the  moon  was 
not  in  view,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  ’pos¬ 
sums  seeing  their  shadow,  for  the  belief  of  most 
all  ’possum  hunters  is  that  they  are  afraid  of 
their  shadow ;  at  least  the  old  fellows  are,  for 
as  an  old  darkey  told  •  me  once :  “Er  young 
’possum  ain’t  got  no  sense  nohow.  He  ranges 
and  squanders  erbout  any  time  er  de  night,  and 
lak  de  fool  dat  he  is,  he  climbs  the  bigges’ 
tree  he  kin  find.  Dat’s  de  way  dem  kitten  ’pos¬ 
sums  gingerly  doos.” 

Now,  when  we  got  back  to  Raleigh  Mr.  Pool 
put  his  ’possum  in  a  box  with  others  of  that 
toothsome  tribe,  fed  him  on  scraps  and  apples 
and  he  was  ready  for  us  this  week,  cooked  for 
about  six  hours,  with  plenty  of  red  pepper  and 
what  the  darkies  call  “hot  soption”  on  him,  and 
with  a  ring  of  thoroughly  cooked  peeled  sweet 
potatoes  round  him  on  the  big  dish,  he  was 


worth  while  to  look  at  and  better  still  to  eat,  and 
I  thought  about  what  a  darkey  said  once  about 
eating  ’possums :  “Dey  shorely  is  sumpin’  wrong 
wid  folks  whar  don’t  take  two  helpins  er  ’pos¬ 
sum.”  There  was  not  anything  wrong  with  any 
of  us,  and  we  left  only  the  head,  giving  the 
tongue  to  an  Ohio  woman  to  whom  the  ’possum 
hunt  and  the  feast  had  been  a  revelation  and  a 
joy  forever.  Fred.  A.  Olds. 


New  York  State  Sportsmen’s 
Association. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Sportsmen’s  Association  was  held  in  the  Court 
House  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  the  gunners  of  the  State  to 
confer  and  discuss  game  and  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  same  with  a  view  to  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Legislature  looking  to  the 
passage  of  sane  and  reasonable  game  laws. 

In  his  call,  President  Plendrickson,  of  Jamaica, 
said : 

“It  is  our  firm  belief  that  with  proper  laws 
honestly  enforced,  game  can  again  be  made  plen¬ 
tiful  in  this  State,  but  without  a  united  effort 
nothing  can  be  accomplished,  and  we  urge  upon 
every  gunner  in  this  State  the  necessity  for  join¬ 
ing  our  organization  or  one  of  a  similar  char¬ 
acter,  and  taking  an  active  interest  in  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Study  the  game  laws  and  come  to  this 
meeting  prepared  to  discuss  same  intelligently, 
so  that  useful  and  valuable  recommendations 
can  be  made  to  our  next  Legislature.  Do  you 
know  that  the  State  Treasury  has  been  enriched 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  gun 
license  act  without  the  gunner  receiving  any 
benefit?  Do  you  want  more  of  this  kind  of 
legislation?  If  you  do,  do  not  take  any  interest 
in  this  subject;  stay  away  and  leave  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  your  game  laws  to  the  parties  who 
have  dictated  them  in  the  past.” 

The  State  League  meetings  closed  on  Friday, 
and  many  of  its  members  remained  over  to  at¬ 
tend  the  association  meeting,  hence  it  was  well 
attended,  and  exciting  at  times,  for  many  live 
topics  were  discussed  and  acted  on.  Some  of 
the  principal  changes  favored  by  the  association 
were:  Dividing  the  present  commission  into  a 
forest  commission  and  a  fish  and  game  commis¬ 
sion,  all  protectors  to  be  under  civil  service 
rules,  to  be  removed  only  on  charges,  and  giv¬ 
ing  all  peace  officers,  sheriffs  and  constables  the 
same  powers  as  game  protectors. 

There  was  a  lively  tilt  over  a  resolution  to 
limit  the  number  of  wildfowl  to  twenty-five  per 
day  for  each  gunner  and  prohibit  the  sale  of 
same.  Coast  gunners  finally  agreed  to  this  num¬ 
ber,  and  members  from  other  parts  of  the  State 
acquiesced  when  they  found  that  a  bag  limit  of 
half  a  dozen  would  be  strenuously  opposed.  The 
federal  control  of  migratory  game  birds  was, 
however,  commended. 

A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  a  fishing- 
license,  or  rather  a  license  permitting  the  holder 
to  fish  or  shoot  at  his  option,  the  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  the  propagation  of  game  and  fish. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  now  be  done,  as  the 
State  constitution  provides  that  all  moneys  be 
turned  into  the  State  treasury,  but  the  sentiment 
shows  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  shooting  public. 

Another  resolution  favored  the  establishing  by 
the  State  of  artificial  ponds,  these  to  be  planted 
with  wildfowl  food.  The  present  trespass  law 
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was  deprecated  and  a  return  to  former  trespass 
laws,  recommended.  It  was  also  agreed  that  no 
person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be 
licensed  to  hunt  unless  accompanied  by  parent 
or  guardian. 

The  association  favored  a  deer  season  of  six 
weeks  ending  on  Nov.  15,  and  approved  a  reso¬ 
lution  against  the  serving,  in  restaurants,  hotels 
and  clubs,  of  grouse,  woodcock  and  quail. 

The  Rensselaer  County  Association  favored 
the  trial  of  all  game  and  fish  cases  before  county 
courts. 

A  resolution  was  passed  favoring  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $80,000  with  which  to  establish  at 
least  five  State  game  farms  similar  to  the  Sher¬ 
burne  farm ;  one  on  Long  Island,  one  north  and 
east  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  one  west  of  the 
Genesee  River  and  the  other  two  discretionary. 


To  Propagate  Quail. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  17. — Editor  Forest 
and  Stream:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Springfield  Fish  and  Game  Association,  held  at 
the  Highland  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  15, 
the  executive  committee  gave  a  report  favoring 
the  stocking  of  this  territory  with  more  fish  and 
game. 

Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  quail  at  the  State  hatchery  at  Sutton, 
and  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  visit  the 
hatchery  and  inspect  the  work  that  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Superintendent  Merrill.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  quail  were  hatched  during  the  past  season 
and  300  were  liberated.  It  is  proposed  to  start 
a  small  hatchery  near  Springfield  in  the  near 
future. 

Edwin  H.  Forbush,  of  Boston,  told  of  the 
work  that  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Audu¬ 
bon  Society.  Fie  said  the  society  is  very  anxious 
to  stop  all  spring  shooting,  but  that  they  were 
in  favor  of  giving  the  sportsmen  plenty  of  game 
to  shoot.  He  said  that  the  intention  was  when 
the  hunters’  license  bill  was  passed  that  the 
money  should  go  for  the  propagation  of  game, 
and  the  Audubon  Society  was  in  favor  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  present  law  so  that  the  money  could  be 
used  for  game  only. 

Herbert  K.  Job,  State  Ornithologist,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  with 
some  beautiful  colored  pictures.  Mr.  Job  advises 
the  propagation  of  our  own  native  game  birds 
such  as  quail  and  partridge,  and  believes  that 
good  results  will  be  attained  if  the  matter  is 
rightly  handled.  Fie  says  our  motto  should  be 
that  we  will  plant  two  birds  where  one  is  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  chosen :  President,  Mayor  Edward  H. 
Lathrop;  First  Vice-President,  Samuel  D.  Sher¬ 
wood;  Second  Vice-President,  Clinton  Gowdy; 
Third  Vice-President,  Dr.  F.  H..  Saunders; 
Fourth  Vice-President,  William  J.  H.  Nourse; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George  B.  Graham; 
Assistant  Secretary,  George  W.  Rice,  Jr.; 
Executive  Committee,  A.  C.  Merrit,  Dr.  E.  A. 
Gates,  Charles  R.  Culver,  James  P.  Hatch,  John 
B.  Smith,  A.  E.  Snow,  George  P.  Taylor,  Henry 
Loeb.  J.  D.  Law,  Paul  Herrick  and  Charles  S. 
Ballard ;  Reception  Committee,  C.  W.  Cowles, 
George  Gehle,  Fred  Flinkley,  A.  E.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Dr.  Harry  Lukes,  W.  A.  Cone,  D.  C. 
Keeney,  John  Colton,  FI.  K.  Cooley,  H.  G.  Web¬ 
ster,  A.  E.  Lerche  and  W.  M.  Lester. 

George  H.  Graham. 


Massachusetts  Game. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  1 7. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  According  to  the  tabulated  returns  of 
the  commissioners  of  fish  and  game  to  yester¬ 
day,  the  number  of  deer  killed  in  the  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  six-day  open  season  was  1,387.  The 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  rifles  accounts  in  part 
for  the  fact  that  no  person  was  killed  during 
the  season.  Another  reason  may  be  the  fact 
that  all  the  hunters  were  strongly  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  of  danger,  and  everyone 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  at  all  times.  One  of  the 
wardens  in  speaking  of  scenes  which  he  wit¬ 
nessed  declared  that  no  one  would  have  believed 
it  possible  that  so  many  men  would  turn  out 
for  the  sake  of  getting  a  deer.  In  certain  locali¬ 
ties  the  fields  were  alive  with  hunters.  One 
deer  wounded  slightly  by  the  first  shot  was 
fired  at  by  a  score  of  hunters,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  to  whom  the  carcass  belonged. 

The  town  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
deer  was  killed  is  Harvard,  where  there  were 
forty-three  reported.  Twenty-four  were  killed 
in  Palmer  and  the  same  number  in  Wilbrahan, 
in  Hampden  county.  Worcester  heads  the  list 
with  433;  Franklin.  290;  Berkshire,  224;  Hamp¬ 
den,  231 ;  Hampshire,  198. 

William  Davis,  of  Springfield,  secured  a  buck 
which  it  is  claimed  weighed  450  pourfds  in  Blancl- 
ford,  and  C.  W.  Howard,  of  Pittsfield,  shot  a 
300-pound  doe  in  Hancock.  Alfred  Rice,  twelve 
years  old,  shot  a  buck  in  Claremont. 

The  successful  women  hunters  who  sent  in 
reports  were  Miss  Margaret  A.  Graham,  of  Lud¬ 
low  ;  Miss  J.  C.  Cutler,  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
Mabel  A.  De  Rocker,  of  Florida.  Thirty-three 
wounded  deer  were  reported  from  Worcester 
county,  twenty-two  in  Franklin,  twenty  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  fifteen  in  Hampden  and  eleven  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  Incidental  to  the  open  season  there  was 
one  death,  that  of  S.  P.  Morgan,  of  Ayer,  at¬ 
tributed  to  heart  failure  due  to  over  exertion- 
while  hunting. 

Sportsmen  are  glad  to  know  that  the  paid 
deputies  under  instructions  from  the  commission 
are  distributing  food  for  the  quail.  Callers  from 
a  south  shore  town  report  sufficient  depth  of 
snow  to  make  good  sleighing,  which  of  course 
will  make  it  difficult  for  birds  to  find  food. 

Henry  H.  Kimball. 


For  a  Later  Deer  Season. 

Commenting  on  woods  accidents  and  probable 
remedies  for  them,  the  Journal  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
says : 

“Deputy  Commissioner  John  B.  Burnham,  of 
the  Forest,  P'ish  and  Game  Department,  expresses 
the  belief  that  a  long  hounding  season  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  extermination  of  the  deer,  and  that 
a  short  hounding  season  would  be  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  human  life  than  the  present  method  of 
hunting.  Statistics,  he  says,  show  that  more 
hunters  were  killed  when  hounding  was  in  vogue 
than  are  killed  at  present. 

“Mr.  Burnham  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  hunting  region  of  New  York  State  is  con¬ 
venient  to  the  most  densely  populated  section 
of  the  country.  The  State’s  hunting  ground  is 
accessible,  he  points  out,  to  several  millions  of 
people.  More  than  500,000  guns  and  rifles  are 
annual’y  sold  in  the  United  States  and  'a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  these  come  into  the  hands 


of  men  who  hunt  in  this  State.  A  short  hound¬ 
ing  season,  it  is  held,  would  result  in  an  im¬ 
mense  influx  of  sportsmen  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  result  in  a  considerable  loss  of  human 
life.  Hounding  is  a  method  of  hunting  which 
has.  been  found  too  destructive  to  the  supply  to 
be  permitted  in  any  of  the  Northern  States. 

“  ‘The  ideal  game  law,’  Mr.  Burnham  said,  ‘is 
one  so  arranged  as  to  season  and  method  of 
hunting  that  no  more  than  the  increase  of  any 
game  variety  is  killed  during  the  open  season, 
so  that  a  sufficient  breeding  stock  is  left  over 
each  year  to  maintain  the  supply-  When  this 
balance  is  seriously  impaired,  the  extinction  of 
the  game  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Even  a 
short  hounding  season  would  be  a  serious  menace 
to  the  deer  supply,  in  my  opinion.  There  are 
not  many  deer  dogs  in  the  Adirondacks  now, 
but  with  hounding  permitted  their  number  would 
increase,  and  there  would  b'e  more  dogs  in  the 
mountains  than  ever  before.’ 

“  ‘If  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  law,’  Mr.  Burnham  said,  ‘it  should  be  an 
extension  of  the  deer  season  fifteen  days  later 
than  at  present,  with  the  restriction  that  no  deer 
be  killed  except  bucks  with  horns  three'  inches 
or  more  in  length.’  Mr.  Burnham  said  the  range 
of  deer  in  this  State  is  greater  than  at  any  time 
within  the  last  seventy-five  years,  and  that  it 
is  probable  there  are  more  deer  in  the  State 
now  than  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  extermination  of  wolves  and  the  restrictive 
laws,  he  said,  were  responsible  for  this  condi¬ 
tion.” 


Lewis  H.  Garrard’s  Book. 

Among  the  many  letters  appreciative  of  the 
recent  article  in  Forest  and  Stream  headed  “A 
Boy  'in  Indian  Camps”  is  one  from  Dr.  A.  T. 
Woodcock,  of  Byron,  Ill.  He  refers  with  feel¬ 
ing  to  a  sentence  referring  to  the  discomfort  of 
a  long  day’s  travel  in  a  storm  on  the  plains,  and 
describes  such  a  ride  taken  years  ago  along  the 
Platte  River.  He  says : 

“Riding  up  the  Rush  Creek  Valley  I  turned 
into  the  old  Platte  road.  Inside  of  a  mile  a 
storm  broke.  It  swept  with  fearful  velocity  up 
the  wide  valley  of  the  river,  and  in  an  instant 
the  broad,  shallow  Platte  was  changed  to  a  mass 
of  dancing,  creamy  'foam,  and  the  rushing  wind 
sheeted  the  rain  so  fiercely  against  our  faces 
that  at  first  we  could  hardly  breathe.  The  light¬ 
ning  darted  hither  and  yon,  now  on  the  river, 
and  now  revealing  the  low  bluffs  with  blazes  of 
startling  light,  while  all  about  the  thunder 
boomed,  crashed  and  roared.  Several  bands  of 
half  wild  horses  tore  madly  by  me,  and  my 
horse  Billy,  ordinarily  so  level-headed,  became 
a  little  rattled  and  tried  his  best  to  stampede 
with  each  bunch,  but  I  held  him  with  a  firm 
hand.  Finally  the  storm  settled  into  a  steady 
downpour  and  the  old  horse  marched  bravely 
through  it.  I  was  glad  to  see  the  Coombs  and 
Pursinger  sod  ranch  buildings  loom  up  in  the 
storm  a  short  distance  ahead.” 

In  portions  of  the  Western  country,  where 
timber  was  scarce,  the  old  ranch  houses,  bunk 
houses,  stables  and  often  the  corrals,  fences  and 
sheds  were  built  of  sod.  These  might  be  used 
as  forts  from  which  to  stand  off  a  small  army 
iof  men,  as  was  done  in  the  old  fight  at  Adobe 
Walls  when  Cheyennes,  Kiowas  and  Comanches 
attacked  the  camp  of  buffalo  hunters  there. 


The  Big  Trout  of  the  Nipigon. 

With  my  wife  I  left  home  on  Aug.  9  en  route 
for  the  Trout  Farm  and  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Au  Sable.  She  seemed  to  be  much  pleased 
with  the  stream.  Her  outfit  was  at  least  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  fishing  of  course  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  May  and  June,  but  we  had 
all  the  trout  we  cared  to  eat. 

The  trout  were  collected  at  the  spring  holes 
and  the  mouths  of  the  spring  runs.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  my  wife  and  I  located  a  large  number  of 
trout  in  a  pool  and  they  took  the  fly  eagerly.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  I  took  Dr.  Chase  to  this 
same  pool  and  we  had  lively  work  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  I  more  than  repeated  the  perform¬ 
ance  the  next  day  alone.  Next  season  I  want  to 
give  one  of  my  friends  a  thorough  introduction 
to  this  pool,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  many  ways 
the  best  pool  on  the  stream. 

Without  having  any  fixed  plans  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  our  trip,  we  left  the  Trout  Farm  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  16,  reaching  Cheboygan  that 
afternoon.  The  next  morning  we  took  a  boat 
up  the  Cheboygan  River  to  Mullet  Lake,  hoping 
to  find  good  small-mouth  bass  fishing.  Disap¬ 
pointed  in  this,  however,  we  promptly  started 
for  Mackinac  Island,  and  from  there  we  took  a 
boat  for  the  Snows,  locating  at  the  hotel  at 
Coryell  postoffice.  There  were  plenty  of  perch 
and  quite  a  few  lazy  pike  being  caught  in  the 
nearby  waters,  but  neither  the  accommodations 
nor  the  fishing  satisfied  us,  so  that  we  returned 
to  the  island  on  Aug.  20. 

I  was  now  puzzled  as  to  where  we  should  go 
and  what  we  should  do.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Canadian  open  season  for  trout  con¬ 
tinued  until  Sept.  15.  We  intended  going  to  the 
Soo  at  any  rate,  and  I  happened  to  think  of  the 
many  times  I  had  read  about  the  wonderful  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  Nipigon  River,  and  the  question  arose 
in  my  mind  if  that  might  not  be  the  right  time 
to  visit  this  stream  famous  for  its  immense  trout. 
The  more  I  thought  of  it  the  better  the  idea 
seemed,  and  I  finally  bought  our  transportation 
clear  through  to  Port  Arthur.  I  did  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  could  get  no  real  additional 
information  regarding  the  Nipigon  River  and  the 
particulars  regarding  the  method  of  fishing  it. 
My  reading  regarding  the  Nipigon  had  been  scat¬ 
tered,  and  I  did  not  recall  the  details  plainly. 
At  any  rate  we  got  aboard  the  Huronic,  a  fine, 
large  boat  at  the  Soo  on  Sunday  and  landed  at 
Port  Arthur  twenty-four  hours  later.  As  we 
left  the  boat  and  walked  up  the  long  pier,  we 
were  directed  to  a  Canadian  Pacific  train  headed 
for  Nipigon  Station,  and  we  got  aboard  it  and 
were  on  the  way  without  even  having  time  to 
buy  tickets. 

When  we  arrived  at  Nipigon  we  quickly  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  fishing  was  not  near  the  town,  but 
that  we  would  have  to  get  guides,  tents,  supplies, 
and  in  fact  a  full  equipment,  and  go  by  canoe, 
as  the  first  fishing  was  probably  twelve  miles  up 
the  river  at  Camp  Alexander.  Imagine  our  sur¬ 
prise  when  we  learned  the  conditions,  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  would  fish  near  the  town  and  re¬ 


turn  to  our  hotel  every  evening.  Most  of  our 
equipment  had  been  left  at  the  Trout  Farm,  al¬ 
though  fortunately  I  had  brought  my  6*4-ounce 
fly-rod  and  had  a  short  rod  for  bait-fishing. 

Through  a  Mr.  Crane,  of  Winnipeg,  I  met  Mr. 
McKirdy,  who  runs  a  large  general  store  at 
Nipigon,  and  it  was  through  him  that  I  learned 
what  would  be  necessary  for  the  making  of  the 
regulation  trip  up  the  river.  It  was  really  a 
great  surprise  to  learn  what  we  would  have  to 
do,  and  how  we  would  have  to  fish,  but  being 
on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  in  the 
Nipigon,  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  decide  that 
when  you  are  in  Rome  the  best  plan  is  to  act 
like  Romans. 

After  a  little  talk  with  Mr.  McKirdy  I  told 
him  about  our  extensive  ignorance  and  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  Nipigon  fishing,  and  that 
while  I  thought  I  knew  a  little  about  fishing  in 
general,  I  of  course  did  not  know  anything 
about  that  stream  or  what  was  necessary,  and 
I  put  mysel'f  entirely  in  his  hands  to  outfit  and 
equip  us  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  This  was  I 
think  a  wise  way  to  treat  the  situation,  as  he 
certainly  did  his  part  promptly  and  well  to  the 
end  that,  having  reached  Nipigon,  we  were  com¬ 
pletely  outfitted  and  in  our  canoe  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Helen  bound  up  stream  at  4:30  the  same 
afternoon. 

Among  other  things  requiring  attention  before 
we  could  leave  was  the  procuring  of  the  special 
Nipigon  license,  the  minimum  license,  as  I  had 
learned,  being  for  two  weeks  and  costing  $15. 
To  procure  this  I  went  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Leich, 
the  game  overseer.  The  fact  that  the  people  who 
fish  the  Nipigon  come  from  all  over  the  world 
is  evidenced  by  a  glance  through  the  overseer’s 
register.  The  man  who  registered  just  before 
me  was  from  Hong  Kong,  and  the  one  preceding 
him  was  from  London,  while  others  were  from 
almost  all  States  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  from 
many  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  McKirdy  was  at  first  in  doubt  if  he  could 
get  us  a  good  head  guide  so  that  we  could  get 
away  that  day,  but  fortunately  for  us  Christ 
Bain,  a  thoroughly  competent  guide  and  a  man 
who  has  been  spending  a  good  share  of  his  time 
prospecting,  had  returned  the  evening  before 
from  a  long  trip  which  he  had  undertaken  with 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  and  which  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  on  account  of  extreme  low 
water  in  some  of  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Nipigon.  Mr.  Bain  was  no  doubt  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  man  we  could  have  had  as  head  guide, 
our  second  guide  being  a  Chippewa  Indian  named 
Doquis. 

The  first  night’s  camp  was  made  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  above  Lake  Helen.  The  making  of  camp 
was  new  work  for  both  of  us,  and  we  stood 
about  taking  in  the  process  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  Next  morning  bright  and  early  we 
were  again  on  our  way  up  stream,  admiring  the 
grand  and  ever-changing  river  scenery.  Our 
guides  took  advantage  of  every  eddy,  crossing 
and  recrossing  the  river  to  avoid  the  swift  water. 
Otherwise,  the  ascent  of  this  stream  would  be 
almost  impossible  with  a  loaded  canoe.  Our  first 


stop  on  Tuesday  was  at  Camp  Alexander,  where 
the  longest  portage  of  the  trip,  two  and  one-half 
miles  by  wagon,  occurs.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
we  saw  the  first  rapids  of  the  river,  and  it  gave 
us  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  water  we  were  to  see 
and  fish  in  higher  up  the  stream. 

Camp  Alexander  is  the  terminus  of  a  narrow 
gauge  tram  road  which  runs  to  Lake  Nipigon 
and  is  used  for  conveying  supplies  and  men  for 
the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  road 
which  is  being  built  one  hundred  miles  north  of 
Nipigon.  The  construction  company  has  a  depot 
here  for  receiving  supplies  from  the  up-river 
boat  and  the  transfer  of  same  to  the  tram  cars. 
Our  dinner  at  this  depot  was  all  right  except 
that  all  the  flies  in  Ontario  seemed  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  a  convention.  Afterward  we  walked  across 
the  long  portage  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Jessie  and 
made  camp. 

We  fished  there  that  afternoon,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  having  fair  success,  but  getting  no  trout 
above  sixteen  inches.  Tuesday  night  Doquis 
went  through  Mr.  Bain’s  pack  and  found  an 
emergency  bottle  which  he  promptly  emptied. 
The  discovery  of  this  caused  Mr.  Bain  the  next 
morning  to  give  Doquis  his  walking  papers  and 
send  him  back  to  town,  his  release  being  made 
possible  through  the'  ehgaging  of  Philip  Leo,  a 
halfbreed  Chippewa  we  obtained  from  a  down- 
bound  party,  hailing  from  Connecticut.  This 
party,  including  a  Mr.  Goff,  had  got  a  number 
of  large  trout,  several  of  which  they  had  mount¬ 
ed.  The  largest  weighed  7%  pounds  and  was 
takfen  on  the  fly.  It  was  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  very  largest,  trout  ever  caught  in  the 
Nipigon  River  with  a  fly.  It  so  happened  that 
Philip,  our  new  guide,  was  with  the  man  who 
got  this  large  brook  trout  just  above  the  Virgin 
Falls  at  the  head  of  the  river.  The  sight  of 
these  large  trout  spurred  us  on  to  reach  a  point 
where  we  might  get  some  of  the  giants  ourselves. 

Wednesday  night  it  rained  and  we  had  our 
first  experience  with  a  leaky  tent  which  had  no 
fly.  Thursday  morning  we  broke  camp  and 
headed  up  stream,  our  destination  being  Camp 
Cincinnati.  At  the  Narrows  the  current  is  very 
rapid  and  we  got  on  the  bank  while  one  guide 
pulled  the  boat  up  stream  with  the  painter,  the 
other  guide  keeping  it  offshore  with  a  pole.  On 
the  way  my  wife  flushed  some  young  pheasants. 

The  scenery  from  Split  Rock  Rapids,  and  in 
fact  from  that  point  clear  up  to  Camp  Cincinnati 
and  Hamilton’s  Pool,  is  grand.  The  banks  rise 
in  places  to  a  sheer  height  of  possibly  a  thousand 
feet.  The  river,  too,  impresses  one  with  the 
might  and  majesty  it  displays  in  its  varying 
moods.  At  Camp  Cincinnati  we  found  three 
young  men  from  Winnipeg  who  had  arrived  at 
Nipigon  on  the  same  train  with  us.  Camp  was 
there  made  with  the  intention  of  staying  several 
days,  and  in  fact  this  was  our  last  and  highest 
camping  place  on  the  river.  Mr.  Crane,  one  of 
the  young  men  from  Winnipeg,  came  in  that 
evening  with  a  6!>2-pound  brook  trout  which  he 
caught  at  dusk  in  the  pool  just  below  our  camp 
with  live  bait.  Another  trout  brought  in  the 
same  evening  by  one  of  the  other  young  men 
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was  a  very  slender,  half-starved  looking  trout, 
almost  as  long  as.  the  6pVpounder,  but  weigh¬ 
ing  probably  only  half  as  much.  It  had  in  its 
jaw  an  old  royal  coachman  fly  with  a  hook  about 
size  No.  1.  This  had  no  doubt  prevented  its 
getting  proper  and  sufficient  food. 

On  the  next  afternoon  my  wife  and  I  with 
the  two  guides  started  out  for  an  afternoon’s 
fishing  in  the  pool  right  at  our  camp.  She 
had  a  shiner  for  bait,  while  I  was  using  a  No.  1 
Parmacheene  Belle  salmon  fly.  Up  to  this  time 
neither  of  us  had  hooked  a  trout  of  unusual 
size,  although  we  had  all  the  fish  we  wanted  to 
eat,  but  while  the  big  fellows  are  there,  they  are 
not  caught  every  hour  of  the  day.  The  guides 
anchored  our  boat  in  five  or  six  feet  of  water 
which  was  quite  rapid,  my  wife  fishing  from  one 
side,  while  I  cast  my  fly  to  the  other  side.  In 
a  few  minutes  I  saw  a  large  mottled  back  near 
my  fly,  and  I  called  everybody’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  had  really  seen  one  of  the  big  trout. 
Zip,  and  once  more  the  belle  went  over  the  water 
and  landed  a  little  above  its  former  resting 


While  I  was  anxious  about  my  tackle  I  put 
the  rod  to  the  test,  my  wife  insisting  that  I  was 
surely  going  to  break  it,  for  she  thought  no  rod 
could  stand  the  kind  of  treatment  I  was  giving 
it.  I  told  her  that  an  occasion  of  that  kind  was 
what  good  rods  were  for,  and  that  if  it  would 
not  respond  in  the  right  way,  I  had  better  know 
it  then  than  later. 

The  trout  was  finally  brought  to  net  thoroughly 
exhausted.  The  fight  had  lasted  one  hour  and 
thirty-nine  minutes.  The  fish  measured  twenty- 
three  inches. 

On  Saturday,  after  supper,  I  went  out  alone 
with  the  guides.  Using  live  bait  I  had  a  heavy 
strike  and  landed  another  large  trout.  Of  this 
trout  I  had  a  single  mount  made,  measuring 
twenty-two  inches.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  trout, 
more  highly  colored,  I  think,  than  any  I  saw 
while  on  the  river.  I  had  a  number  of  other 
strikes  from  large  fish,  but  evidently  was  less 
careful  with  them,  and  I  got  but  the  two  large 
ones  during  my  stay.  I  was  not,  however,  really 
anxious  to  catch  more  of  the  big  trout  than  I 


Christmas  Angling. 

“The  angler  at  home  (in  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son)  in  the  retirement  of  his  •  sanctum  sees  a 
good  deal  of  sport  in  the  pipe  puffs  as  they  curl, 
ascend  and  dissipate,”  says  Red  Spinner.  “No 
figures  dancing  in  the  fire  into  which  the  maiden 
dreamer,  with  all  the  world  before  her,  sweetly 
looks,  are  more  absorbing  than  those  which  he 
watches.  They  may  be  more  evanescent,  but  for 
the  moment  they  are  quite  as  real.  Sometimes 
they  recall  the  past  with  its  much  attempted,  its 
little  done ;  often  they  are  mighty  with  future 
possibilities  never  to  be  realized.  As  the  private 
soldier  of  France  was  said  to  carry  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  baton  in  his  knapsack,  so  the  angler’s 
smoke  entwines  and  garnishes  that  giant  salmon 
which  time  cannot  lessen.” 

In  the  lengthening  nights  of  autumn,  when  the 
“nightly  winds  that  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far- 
spreading  wood  of  ancient  growth,  make  music 
not  unlike  the  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding 
shore,  and  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind,” 
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place.  Hardly  had  it  alighted  when,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  knew  how  it  felt  to  have  a 
really  big  fish  at  the  end  of  a  fly  line  in  swift 
water.  The  moment  I  set  the  hook  and  felt  no 
yielding  response,  I  told  the  folks  there  was 
going  to  be  a  fight,  and  the  proper  thing  to  do 
was  to  time  it;  it  was  just  3:34  p.  m. 

My  wife  had  her  bait  out  with  seventy-five 
feet  of  line,  and  in  one  of  the  rushes  my  trout 
became  entangled  in  her  line,  and  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  if  we  might  have  serious  trouble.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  we  were  able  to  untangle  her 
line,  and  she  took  it  into  the  boat  to  avoid  fur¬ 
ther  trouble.  It  seems  these  large  Nipigon  trout 
hang  right  to  the  bottom  and  are  inclined  to  sulk 
more  or  less,  and  in  a  general  way  that  was  what 
this  fish  seemed  to  want  to  do.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  not  moving  about,  but  he  kept 
close  to  the  bottom  most  of  the  time.  He  made 
rushes  back  and  forth  across  the  current,  going 
down  stream,  getting  the  butt  and  again  heading 
up  stream.  I  was  using  a  light  six-foot  leader 
and  a  light  snell,  so  that  I  was  not  over-confident 
of  the  strength  of  my  tackle. 

A  dozen  times  he  came  close  enough  so  that 
we  could  see  considerable  of  the  leader,  but 
every  time  he  took  alarm  and  ran  out  the  line  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  suited  his  pleasure,  because  I 
could  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  stopping  him. 


wanted  to  have  mounted,  and  I  really  cannot 
understand  the  spirit  of  any  alleged  sportsman 
who  would  go  after  them  with  the  idea  of  being 
able  only  to  say  how  many  of  these  great  fish 
he  had  slaughtered. 

Ordinarily  the  guides  do  no  work  on  Sunday 
other  than  cook,  etc.  As  we  did  not  intend  mov¬ 
ing  our  camp  above  Camp  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Bain 
said,  however,  that  if  we  wished  they  would  be 
glad  to  get  a  canoe  across  the  portage  and  above 
Hamilton’s  Pool  on  Sunday  and  take  us  up  to 
and  above  Virgin  Falls  and  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Nipigon.  This  was  done,  and  it  enabled  us  to 
see  the  entire  length  of  the  river  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  falls  and  rapids.  We  re¬ 
turned  to  camp  the  same'  evening. 

I  had  intended  putting  in  a  pretty  solid  day's 
fishing  on  Monday  at  the  Camp  Cincinnati  Pool, 
which  seems  to  me  the  best  pool  on  the  river  in 
the  fall,  but  rain  forced  us  to  return  to  camp, 
and  we  did  not  again  go  out  in  the  canoe,  al¬ 
though  Philip  and  I  fished  from  the  bank  and 
got  enough  fish  for  eating. 

We  started  on  the  return  trip  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing. 

All  in  all  this  was  the  most  enjoyable  trip  we 
had  ever  taken.  The  Nipigon  is  a  wonderful 
river,  but  you  can  get  nearer  to  the  North  Branch 
and  really  love  it.  H.  H.  Ink. 


the  ardent  angler  with  glowing  pipe  and  gar¬ 
nished  hearth  will  seek  the  angler’s  “treasure, 
silence  and  indulge  the  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil 
and  secure,”  and  between  the  odoriferous  puffs 
take  to  himself  with  all-becoming  modesty  the 
compliment  of  the  shepherd.  “Ay,  sir,  in  your 
younger  days  you  maun  hae  been  a  verra  deevil. 
What  creelfu’s  you  maun  hae  killed?” 

Although  there  be  a  scud  of  snow  on  that 
mossy  bank  which  was  your  throne  when  the 
summer  sun  quickened  your  blood  and  the  mur¬ 
muring  waters  lulled  you,  and  though  perchance 
the  pool  itself  has  begun  to  don  its  coat  of  ice, 
yet  between  the  pipe  puffs  we  can  turn  back  the 
clock  and  enjoy  again  the  golden  summer  day. 

If  when  pent  up  within  the  sordid  city  limits 
you  have  heard  the  voices  calling,  calling,  and 
been  fortunate  like  “him  who,  imprisoned  long 
in  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey  to 
sallow  sickness,  escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and 
light.  His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 
his  eye  relumines  its  extinguish’d  fires ;  he 
walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  winged  with  joy 
and  riots  in  the  sweet  of  every  breeze,”  if  so,  I 
say,  you  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  as  one 
who  was  sickening  unto  death  and  found  the 
sovereign  remedy. 

All  this  is  because  of  my  having  laid  my  hand 
on  a  late  Forest  and  Stream  and  read  again  an 
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account  of  the  record  salmon  for  Newfound¬ 
land.  Very  large  salmon  have  been  caught  in 
nets  along  the  coast  and  some  pretty  “sizeable” 
salmon  have  been  seen  in  the  rivers  from  time 
to  time,  but  during  the  season  just  passed,  the 
largest  'salmon  ever  caught  in  the  pools  have 
been  landed — and  lost. 

One  lovely  evening  last  summer  I  was  fishing 
in  a  beautiful  pool  at  the  foot  of  the  Steel 
Mountain  in  Bay  St.  George.  (We  were  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  in  our  party  to  hook  three  salmon 
weighing  about  four  or  five  pounds  each,  but 
didn't  we  enjoy  it  then,  and  do  we  not  now  in 
retrospect  any  time  the  winds  howl  outside  and 
the  pipe  is  lit? 

In  1907  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Lynn,  at  the  Red 
Bank  Pool,  Codroy  River,  hooked  and  landed  a 
36-pound  salmon.  Dr.  Thompson  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  was  ably  assisted  by  F.  J.  Dag¬ 
gett,  of  Boston,  who  waded  in  to  his  neck  and 
rendered  first  aid.  They  conquered  after  a 
three  hours’  running  fight.  Many  fish  since  then 
averaging  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  have 
been  taken. 

There  were  several  large  fish  taken  on  Little 
Codroy  this  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Wagstaff,  of  New  York,  for 
a  time  was  champion  of  Newfoundland,  when 
he  had  succeeded  after  a  four  hours’  fight  in 
landing  by  moonlight  a  noble  3314- pounder.  Mr. 
Wagstaff’s  matter-of-fact  description  of  the  kill 
was  a  veritable  prose  poem,  so  romantic  is  even 
the  most  modest  account  of  a  great  angling- 
feat.  Then  came  Mr.  Walker.  Certainly  the 
stars  were  propitious,  and  the  gods  beamed  on 
him,  and  the  luckiest  moment  of  his  angling  life 
was  when  on  that  fateful  day  he  dropped  his  fly 
in  the  swirling  eddies  of  the  Codroy. 

Some  anglers  have  a  great  gift.  They  can 
picture  in  their  mind’s  eye  the  cast,  the  leap,  the 
fight  and  the  kill,  and  enjoy  it  nearly  as  much  as 
the  victor.  In  the  long  winter  nights,  when  it 
is  too  stormy  to  get  outdoors,  this  is  indeed  a 
great  compensation  to  the  angler  who  is  “cribbed, 
cabined  and  confined.” 

I  would  like  very  much  to  hook  a  forty-pound 
salmon.  Who  knows,  it  may  be  my  turn  or 
yours,  dear  reader,  next  season.  Every  angler, 
like  Napoleon’s  private  soldier,  with  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  baton  in  his  hat,  may  have  his  forty- 
pounder- — in  his  mind— between  the  puffs.  Did 
I  say  I  would  like  to  hook  a  forty-pounder? 
Well,  fearing  that  anyone  may  think  that  is  my 
limit,  I  will  here  frankly  confess  that  a  twenty- 
pounder  would  delight  me,  and  a  ten-pounder 
even  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  have 
spent  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  half  hours  in 
my  whole  life  in  a  wordless  altercation  with  a 
modest  five-pounder.  And  now  with  a  pipe  and 
a  book  before  the  glowing  birch  logs,  while  the 
unkindly  wind  clatters  outside,  I  can  enjoy  my 
Christmas  fishing  without  exertion.  And  when 
the  sport  tires  me,  with  a  nod  of  head  I  can 
dismiss  the  genial  fellows  that  kept  me  com¬ 
pany.  I  can  say  with  Red  Spinner :  “The  pipe 
is  smoked,  and  I  find  that  the  knocked-out  ashes 
are  just  enough,  by  economy  in  use,  the  adoption 
of  plain  letters  without  flourishes,  and  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  small  disgorger  to  inscribe  to  one  and 
all  ‘a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.’  ” 

W.  J.  Carroll. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  mav  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 


THE  TOP  RAIL. 


The  patient  compositor  is  accorded  the  full 
blame  for  many  of  the  disappointments  of  man¬ 
kind.  Sometimes  he  deserves  censure ;  again, 
he  does  not.  “Once,”  says  a  writer  in  Bailey’s 
Magazine,  “when  I  had  been  describing  some 
memorable  fight  with  one  of  the  big  fish  of  the 
past,  I  wrote : 

“  1  live  over  those  tense  moments  again  and 
again.’ 

“Did  the  printer  so  interpret  me?  Not  at  all. 
What  he  preferred  was : 

“  'I  lie  over  those  tense  moments  again  and 
again.’  ” 

>k  *  * 

Out  West,  there  was  a  Scotch-Irish-Canadian 
who,  because  of  his  red  hair,  his  eloquence  and 
his  fondness  for  heated  arguments,  was  dubbed 
“Razzle  Dazzle,”  and  most  of  the  other  men  in 
camp  knew  him  by  no  other  name.  Above  all 
things  he  hated  ungrammatical  expressions,  which 
led  to  many  an  unpleasant  situation.  One  day 
when  there  was  an  argument  on  regarding  the 
correctness  of  some  expression,  Razzle  was 
asked,  “Which  is  correct :  five  and  three  is  seven, 
or  five  and  three  are  seven  ?” 

“Five  and  three  are  seven,”  replied  Razzle  in 
a  flash. 

It  was  too  funy  for  words  to  see  the  hot¬ 
headed  fellow  put  up  a  dollar  to  back  his  opin¬ 
ion,  and  to  hear  his  tormentor  drawl,  “Five  and 
three  are  eight,  Razzle,”  then  disappear  behind 
the  others.  But  it  was  the  only  time  any  of  us 
ever  got  the  best  of  him  in  a  game  of  words. 

Razzle  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  but  he  never 
bought  any  tobacco.  He  would  buttonhole  you 
and  puff  you  up  with  some  compliment  until  you 
would  pass  out  your  tobacco  pouch  and  a  match 
as  though  a  favor  were  being  conferred  on  you 
by  his  acceptance.  Razzle’s  pipe  tobacco  was 
always  called  “O.  P.”  meaning  “other  people’s,” 
and  in  time  we  came  to  leaving  half-filled  pack¬ 
ages  in  conspicuous  places,  as  if  carelessly,  but 
really  so  he  would  use  it,  which  he  did.  What 
was  in  these  packages  he  never  seemed  to  know 
or  to  care,  so  long  as  the  stuff  wou’d  smoke. 
Finely  chipped  rubber,  leaves,  paper,  sawdust- 
all  went  into  these  sacks,  and  although  none  of 
us  could  bear  the  odor  of  the  mixture  in  his 
pipe,  Razzle  smoked  it  in  apparent  comfort  when 
he  could  not  borrow  something  better. 

*  *  .  * 

It  may  be  considered  lese-rriajeste  to  discuss 
— in  Germany — the  Kaiser’s  physical  shortcom¬ 
ings,  hence  the  frequent  denials  that  such  an  un¬ 
fortunate  thing  exists.  Although  all  photographs 
of  the  Kaiser  are  so  made  that  the  deformed 
left  arm  does  not  show  to  disadvantage,  so  little 
has  appeared  in  type  regarding  the  matter  that 
the  following  paragraph  from  Reynolds’  News¬ 
paper  may  not  be  without  interest : 

“The  Kaiser,”  it  says,  “has  become  more  ex¬ 
pert  than  ever  with  the  rifle.  He  has  had  a  new 
steel  hand  or  fork  fastened  around  the  elbow  of 


his  short  left  arm  with  the  express  purpose  of 
serving  as  a  gun  rest.  He  is  thus  able  to  regu¬ 
late  his  rifle  solely  with  his  right  hand.  So  de¬ 
lighted  was  he  with  the  new  apparatus  and  the 
good  results  he  achieved  in  shooting  that  he 
embraced  all  his  friends.” 

ij«  :•< 

A  curious  statement  appears  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Field,  as  follows: 

During  the  present  season  I  have  had  brought  to  my 
notice  by  shooters  three  instances,  in  each  of  which  a 
20-bore  cartridge  had  accidentally  been  placed  in  a  12- 
bore  gun.  In  two  of  the  instances  the  shooters  pulled 
the  trigger,  and,  finding  that  no  discharge  resulted, 
opened  the  breech,  and,  concluding  from  seeing  nothing 
in  the  chamber  that  they  had  omitted  to  load,  inserted 
a  12-bore  cartridge.  Fortunately  the  shooters  in  both 
instances,  considering  it  strange  that  they  should  have 
so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  attempt  to  use  the  gun 
without  loading,  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the  cham¬ 
bers  before  firing,  and  found  both  the  20-bore  and  the 
12-bore  cartridges.  Jn  the  third  instance  the  error  was 
discovered  before  a  second  cartridge  was  inserted.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  danger  attaching  to  it,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  elicit  some  expression  of  opinion 
respecting  a  remedy.  Could  not  the  20-bore  cartridges 
of  every  maker  be  of  the  same  color,  and  be  recogniz¬ 
able  by  that  color? 

If  the  shooter  of  every  gun  of  twelve-gauge 
is  to  be  assumed  to  be  stupid,  no  doubt  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  save  him  from  accident, 
but  that  is  not  true.  Neither  is  it  fair  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  is  content  to  close  the  breech  on 
every  object  that  can  be  dropped  into  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  his  gun.  One’s  sense  of  touch  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prevent  him  from  putting  twenty-gauge 
shells  in  twelve-bore  chambers,  so  much  smaller 
and  lighter  are  the  former  shells.  Regulation 
shells  drop  into  the  chambers  with  a  sound,  and 
a  “feel”  that  become  very  familiar  to  the  shooter 
who  would  detect  on  the  instant  the  unusual  sen¬ 
sation  caused  by  the  insertion  of  twenty-gauge 
shells,  and  would  at  once  investigate  the  cause. 

The  bore  of  a  modified  choke  twelve-gauge 
gun  is  approximately  three-quarters  of  an  inch ; 
that  of  a  twenty-gauge  is  only  five-eighths.  The 
exact  figures  are  .729  and  .615-inch,  respectively. 
Despite  its  rim,  a  twenty-gauge  shell  will  slide 
down  a  twelve-gauge  barrel  to  the  end  of  the 
chamber  or  further,  depending  on  the  style  of 
choke,  imparting  meanwhile  a  hollow  ringing- 
sound  totally  foreign  to  one’s  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things.  Who,  then,  would  close  the 
breech  and  slide  the  safety  forward  when  cer¬ 
tain  something  was  wrong?  Who  would  close 
the  breech  without  knowing  that  the  shells  were 
in  proper  position  and — what  that  implies — in 
sight?  Any  man  who  smokes  may,  now  and 
then,  strike  a  match  and  attempt  to  light  an 
empty  pipe,  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  ever  so  absent 
minded  as  to  close  his  gun,  thinking  it  is  loaded, 
when  there  are  no  shells  in  the  chambers. 

*  *  * 

That  misfortunes  never  come  singly  was 
proved  in  one  case  at  least  last  week.  Mrs. 
Annie  Edwards  was  in  a  motor  car  which  was 
being  driven  along  the  bank  of  the  Tchefuncta 
River,  in  Louisiana,  when  the  machine  skidded, 
throwing  out  its  three  occupants.  The  other  two 
were  more  fortunate  than  Mrs.  Edwards,  for 
they  fell  on  dry  land,  while  she  dropped  into 
the  river  with  the  machine.  It  was  then,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  story  told  in  New  Orleans,  that  she 
was  fatally  bitten  by  an  alligator.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  belief  that  all 
alligators  are  sluggish,  if  not  sleeping,  in  the 
winter  season.  Grizzly  King, 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

Another  Gravesend  Bay  yachtsman  has  been 
chosen  as  commodore  of  a  Sound  dub.  Com¬ 
modore  William  H.  Childs,  who  for  some  years 
led  the  Bensonhurst  Y.  C.,  has  been  elected  com¬ 
modore  of  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C.  Commo¬ 
dore  Childs  is  an  enthusiastic  racing  man.  He- 
began  with  a  yacht  which  he  named  Trouble, 
and  later  had  a  new  yacht  which  he  called  More 
Trouble,  and  the  successes  of  those  craft  were 
only  fair,  so  that  their  names  properly  reflected 
the  feelings  of  their  owner  toward  them.  Then 
Commodore  Childs  had  a  Q  class  yacht  built 
which  promised  so  well  that  he  at  once  became 
quite  optimistic  and  named  it  Joy,  and  Joy  ful¬ 
filled  his  expectations.  He  owned  the  Sonder 
boat  Joyette  with  which  he  won  the  President 
Taft  cup  in  the  races  with  the  Germans,  and 
then  had  a  new  Q  boat  built  which  he  named 
More  Joy  He  also  owned  the  S  boat  Benson¬ 
hurst  with  which  he  won  the  Lipton  Cup  three 
years  ago.  Now  it  is  rumored  that  More  Joy 
will  be  sold,  and  if  it  is,  Commodore  Childs 
will  have  a  new  racing  craft  built  for  some  good 
class.  The  new  yacht  may  be  named  Ecstacy. 
The  officers  elected  by  the  Indian  Harbor  Y.  C. 
"are :  Commodore,  William  H.  Childs,  sloop  May- 
dic;  Vice-Commodore,  Lorenzo  D.  Armstrong, 
schooner  Grampus;  Rear  Commodore,  Lawrence 
Darr,  sloop  Eleanor ;  Secretary,  George  L.  Flau- 
son;  Treasurer,  Richard  Outwater;  Measurer, 
Morgan  Barney;  President  of  Corporation, 
Charles  T.  Wills;  Directors,  terms  to  expire 
1913,,  George  Lauder,  Jr.,  E.  Burton  Hart;  Re¬ 
gatta  Committee,  E.  Burton  Hart,  Chairman ; 
Henry  C.  Felton,  John  W.  Masury.  This  ticket 
was  nominated  by  E.  Burton  Hart,  Martin  J. 
Quinn  and  Frank  Bowne  Jones. 


Demorest  Lloyd,  of  the  Eastern  Y.  C.,  has 
purchased  through  the  yacht  agency  of  John  G. 
Alden,  of  Boston,  the  fast  auxiliary  cruising 
schooner  Seneca  from  George  Mercer,  Jr.,  of 
New  York  city.  Seneca  is  95  feet  over  all,  68 
feet  waterline,  20  feet  5  inches  beam  and  10  feet 
draft  and  has  a  25  horsepower  auxiliary  Globe 
engine,  and  is  one  of  the  most  up  to  date  yachts 
of  her  size  afloat.  Sen'eca  is  commanded  by 
Captain  Thomas  L.  Somers,  formerly  skipper 
of  the  Gloucester  fisherman  Tartar  and  Francis 
J.  O’Hara,  Jr.  Mr.  Lloyd  intends  to  start  from 
New  York  on  an  extended  Southern  cruise 
through  the  West  Indies  and  to  South  America, 
returning  next  spring  for  the  summer’s  racing 
and  cruising  in  local  waters.  The  boat  will  also 
be  entered  in  the  race  to  Bermuda  if  one  is  held. 


The  race  for  sailing  craft  to  Bermuda  will 
next  year  be  started  from  Boston  and  will  be 
under  the  management  of  the  Boston  Y.  C.  It 
is  planned  to  send  the  yachts  off  on  Saturday, 
June  3,  from  off  Rowe’s  wharf  where  the  town 
house  of  the  Boston  club  stands.  It  is  thought 
that  by  starting  from  Boston  some  more  interest 
will  be  taken.  It  is  announced  that  two  yachts 
have  already  been  entered,  PI.  S.  Vanderbilt’s 
Vagrant,  winner  of  the  last  race,  and  George  S. 
Runk’s  Margaret,  winner  in  1909.  Seneca, 
owned  by  Demarest  Lloyd,  who  last  summer 
sailed  Shiyessa,  will  also  be  a  starter.  The  race 
comes  early  in  the  season  and  owners  have  lots 
of  time  yet  to  make  preparations,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  fine  fleet  of  starters. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Yacht 
Racing  Association  last’  week,  Macatawa  Bay 
was  selected  as  the  place,  and  Aug.  5  as  the  date 
of  the  annual  regatta. 

For  several  hours  the  delegates  argued  over 
minor  changes  in  the  by-laws  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  not  until  after  a  motion  to  adjourn 
had  been  made  did  the  delegates  get  down  to 
real  work  and  clear  the  docket  of  its  burden. 


The  strongest  fight  was  made  for  a  change 
that  would  bar  professional  sailors  from  all 
races,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  allow  owners 
to  pick  whatever  crew  they  desired  when  their 
boats  were  in  any  race. 

The  schedule  for  the  races  to  .be  held  next 
year  was  left  to  the  schedule  committee,  with 
instructions  to  make  its  report  at  an  early  date. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  Presi¬ 
dent.  A.  Sheldon  Clarke,  Chicago  Y.  C. ;  First 
Vice-President,  John  Rice,  Milwaukee  Y.  C. ; 
Second  Vice-President,  A.  A.  Bennett,  Jackson 
Park  Y.  C. ;  Secretary,  Charles  Scates,  Maca¬ 
tawa  Y.  C. ;  Treasurer,  F.  D.  Porter,  Columbia 
Y.  C.  Delegates  to  yacht  racing  convention  in 
1911,  Dr.  Bayard  Holmes,  Jackson  Park  Y.  C. ; 
O.  C.  Schornwerk,  Columbia  Y.  C.,  and  F.  A. 
Price,  Chicago  Y.  C. 


The  Taunton  Y.  C.  at  its  annual  meeting  last 
week  elected  the  following  officers :  Commo¬ 
dore,  Joseph  S.  Wiliams;  Vice  Commodore, 
Lewis  M.  Witherell ;  Rear  Commodore,  Samuel 
G.  Wilkes;  Treasurer,  Frederick  E.  Goff;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Alton  H.  Ryder ;  Regatta  Committee. 
.Clinton  V.  Sanders,  Frederick  E.  Goff,  Arnold 
T.  Dean,  Otis  C.  Chace,  Clarence  C.  Robbins. 


Sailing  in  Winter  Storms. 

Channing  Williams,  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Y.  C.,  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  yachtsmen 
on  this  coast.  He  prefers  to  sail  his  yacht  in 
winter,  when  there  is  some  weight  to  the  wind, 
rather  than  drift  about  idly  on  a  smooth  sum¬ 
mer  sea.  According  to  the  Boston  Globe  his 
yacht.  Aimee,  is  built  on  the,  fishing  sloop  model 
and  is  a  husky  little  packet  with  a  snug  rig. 
She  is  as  different  from  the  run  of  yachts  as 
her  owner  is  different  from  the  run  of  yachts¬ 
men.  There  is  a’so  a  difference  in  the  matter 
of  crew,  for  Williams  carries  a  gentleman  of 
color  before  the  mast,  whereas  in  most  yachts 
the  blond  is  the  favorite  type  of  sailor. 

When  Mr.  Williams  and  his  sable  servitor  get 
the  sails  of  Aimee  up,  and  the  anchor  on  the 
bow.  it  is  usually  blowing  a  strong  breeze.  They 
do  not  care  to  sail  in  light  weather.  Further¬ 
more  they  have  a  weakness  for  sailing  in  the 
night.  This  may  be  explained  in  part  by  Mr. 
William’s  love  of  sailing  alone.  When  it  is  dark 
he  cannot  see  the  ebony  countenance  of  his  crew 
and  therefore  he  feels  himself  to  be  alone. 
Every  little  while  the  comfortable  brethren  who 
keep  the  chairs  warm  behind  the  big  observa¬ 
tion  window  at  the  Row'es  wharf  house  of  the 
Boston  Y.  C.  hear  something  new  about  Wil¬ 
liams.  Pie  has  been  out  in  a  blow  or  something 
like  that,  the  account  of  which  makes  the  chair 
behind  the  glass  abeam  of  the  radiator  and  near 
the  push  button  seem  a  very  cheery  place,  in¬ 
deed. 

This  week  there  has  been  a  new  story  about 
Williams.  He  had  had  a  midnight  sail  that 
makes  Paul  Revere’s  ride  look  like  a  stroll  in 
a  rose  garden  on  a  June  morning.  The  sail 
began  in  the  small  hours  of  last  Saturday  night 
— or  Sunday  morning — and  ended  in  the  gray 
dawn.  The  starting  place  was  Marblehead ;  the 
hour  was  about  1  :as.  Wind  northwest  and  blow¬ 
ing  great  guns.  Ice  making.  Stars  twinkling 
like  the  sparks  from  a  90  horsepower  generator. 
At  2  o’clock  Aimee  began  to  dip  to  the  swell 
off  the  light.  With  started  sheets  she  hustled 
down  to  Thinkers  Island  and  was  then  laid  on 
her  course  past  the  Graves  light.  She  had  the 
who'e  bay  to  herself.  Nobody  else  wanted  it  at 
that  hour. 

When  Lone-  Island  light  had  been  picked  up 
she  was  headed  up  a  bit.  and  with  sheets  flat¬ 
tened.  laid  for  the  mouth  of  Boston  Harbor. 
Here  the  wind  headed  her,  and  Williams  found 


himself  in  for  a  long,  hard  beat  up  the  harbor 
with  a  head  tide.  He  stuck  to  it  like  a  book 
agent  to  a  bright  chance  for  an  order  and  ar¬ 
rived  off  the  landing  at  South  Boston  at  6.  It 
was  not  a  fast  passage,  but  a  powerful  cold  one, 
for  the  black  hull  of  the  sloop  was  white  with 
ice  when  she  came  to  anchor.  After  coffee  and 
breakfast,  Williams  turned  in  for  a  snooze,  well 
pleased  with  his  sail.  Aimee  is  still  in  commis¬ 
sion. 


International  Cup  for  the  Lakes. 

The  trouble  over  the  Canada  cup  may  be 
cleared  away  soon  through  the  offer  of  the 
Chicago  Y.  C.  to  offer  a  trophy  to  be  known  as 
the  International  trophy,’  and  which  is  to  be  put 
in  competition  through  the  Yacht  Racing  Union 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  present  plans  are  only  tentative,  however, 
and  the  proposition  will  be  abandoned  entirely 
if  the  squabble  over  the  Canada  cup,  now  held 
by  the  Rochester  Y.  C.,  is  settled.  The  local 
organization  is  already  willing  to  build  a  yacht 
or  yachts  'of  the  class  to  defend  the  cup. 

Commodore  S.  L.  Richardson,  of  the  Toledo 
Y.  C.,  has  also  made  an  offer  to  donate  a  simi¬ 
lar  cup  to  take  the  p  ace  of  the  trophy  now  in 
dispute,  so  a  new  trophy  is  assured  either  from 
Chicago  or  the  Maumee  metropolis. 

The  present  mixup  over  the  cup  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  the  Canadian  clubs’  persistent  chal¬ 
lenging  for  the  trophy,  their  insistence  upon  the 
deed  of  gift  being  lived  up  to,  and  the  inability 
of  the  present  holders  to  fill  the  demands  of  the 
challengers. 

The  Canada  cup  was  donated  in  1897.  It  was 
won  by  Canada  and  at  once  made  an  Interna¬ 
tional  challenge  trophy  and  named  for  the  first 
yacht  that  won.  After  Seneca  had  won  the  cup 
for  Rochester,  she  was  sold  to  A.  G.  Hanan, 
who  brought  her  to  the  coast.  When  the  Cana¬ 
dians  challenged  again,  the  Rochester  men  had 
Seneca  taken  back  to  the  lakes.  The  Canadians 
protested  against  this,  arguing  that  when  a  boat 
leaves  fresh  water  she  is  ineligible  to  return  and 
compete  for  the  trophy.  The  chief  trouble,  how¬ 
ever  was  that  after  Seneca  had  won,  the  rules 
of  measurement  were  changed  and  scantling  re¬ 
strictions  adopted.  These,  however,  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  boats  already  built,  and  so  Seneca  was 
exempt  from  the  penalties  under  the  new  rules, 
but  the  new  challenger  would  have  to  be  built 
to  conform  to  the  new  rules  and  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

The  squabble  began  when  Seneca  was  ready 
to  race.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the  lines  of 
the  challenger  and  defender  should  be  submitted 
to  the  committees  of  the  two  clubs.  Seneca  is 
a  Herresh’off  boat  and  Herreshoff  will  never  give 
the  lines  of  any  of  his  yachts,  so  the  Rochester 
men  were  unable  to  fill  their  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  and  it  looked  as  if  they  would  have  to 
forfeit  the  cup.  The  Canadians,  however,  in  a 
very  sportsmanlike  way  agreed  to  waive  this 
agreement  and  the  two  boats  were  weighed  to 
see  if  they  properly  fitted  the  class.  Seneca  was 
out  of  the  class,  but  some  slight  alterations 
remedied  this  error. 


New  York  C.  C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Canoe 
Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Thursday 
evening,  Dec.  8.  and  the  following  ticket  was 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Commodore,  L. 
M.  Pulz ;  Captain,  C.  V.  Schuyler;  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Humphryes;  Secretary,  J.  Braden;  Trus¬ 
tee  to  serve  for  three  years,  H.  B.  Hill;  Trustee 
to  serve  for  two  years,  to  take  the  place  of  L. 
M.  Pulz.  D.  D  Allerton ;  Trustee  of  Sinking 
Fund  to  serve  for  two  years,  B.  V.  R.  Speidel ; 
Auditing  Committee,  H.  Elliott,  H.  A.  Fales. 
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A  Short  Cruise. 

Being  situated  on  Grand  River  about  a  mile 
from  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  same  distance 
from  that  beautiful  little  body  of  water  (nearly 
seven  miles  in  length),  called  Spring  Lake, 
naturally  the  boys  of  Grand  Haven  enjoyed 
swimming  and  sailing  and  in  the  winter  the  ice- 
boating. 

From  the  time  that  we  were  old  enough  to 
paddle  around  the  saw-mill  log  booms  on  the 
squared  shingle  cants,  we  had  longed  to  be  able 
to  take  a  trip  on  the  water  during  our  long  va¬ 
cation,  but  we  lacked  the  craft  to  carry  us. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  “all  things  come 
to  those  who  wait.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  last 
we  heard  that  a  large  yawl  lay  near  the  pier 
sunk  in  six  feet  of  water.  Upon  inquiring,  two 
of  the  older  boys  found  the  owner  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  boat  for  a  few  dollars.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
history  of  this  old  boat. 

For  many  years  it  was  one  of  the  life  boats 
of  the  passenger  steamer  Alpena.  During  the 
great  storm  in  October,  1880,  the  Alpena  was 
lost  with  all  on  board,  some  seventy  souls.  A 
few  days  later  one  of  the  life  boats  washed 
ashore  near  Holland,  Mich.  Some  fishermen 
bought  it  to  use  in  setting  and  raising  their 
nets.  They  rigged  a  spar  and  sails  and  used  it 
several  years.  The  man  from  whom  the  boys 
obtained  the  boat  had  used  it  as  a  sailboat,  but 
had  taken  little  care  of  it,  so  many  repairs  were 
needed. 

Many  afternoons  and  Saturdays  were  spent  in 
making  these  repairs.  New  planks,  several  ribs 
and  a  half  deck  were  added,  and  after  caulking 
and  scraping,  with  the  adition  of  a  coat  of  paint, 
one  would  hardly  have  recognized  the  old  craft. 

Unalloyed  pleasure  was  derived  from  the  Red 
Star,  as  she  was  christened.  A  cruise  was  taken 
up  Grand  River  to  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids, 
forty  miles  inland  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
To  this  day  we  recall  with  pleasure  memories 
of  those  two  weeks.  But  in  yachting,  as  in  other 
things,  the  more  one  gets  the  more  one  wants. 

Our  craft  was  old  and  unseaworthy.  We 
were  afraid  to  venture  on  the  big  lake.  The 
yachts  that  ran  into  the  Haven  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  went  on  their  way  up  or  down  the 
coast  were  our  envy,  and  it  was  the  height  of 
our  ambition  to  do  likewise. 

The  old  Red  Star  came  to  a  glorious  end  as 
the  bombarded  ship  in  a  Fourth  of  July  cele¬ 
bration. 

Our  school  days  came  to  an  end,  and  the  boys 
became  separated  but  tried  to  get  together  for 
a  week  or  two  in  the  summer.  So  along  to¬ 
ward  the  last  of  July  I  received  a  letter  from 
Grand  Haven,  saying  that  a  cruise  had  been 
planned  for  August  and  asking  me  to  join  the 
party.  I  arrived  in  Grand  Haven  on  a  Monday 
morning,  and  after  meeting  the  boys,  we  walked 
down  to  the  docks  to  see  our  craft.  A  clean 
roomy  sloop  measuring  27  feet  in  length  with  a 
half-deck  and  broad  wash  board.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  new  strap  on  the  main  sheet  block, 
everything  was  in  readiness.  This  was  made  in 
a  few  minutes  and  then  we  took  a  little  spin 
down  the  harbor.  We  reached  our  mooring 
just  in  time  to  sit  down  to  a  good  dinner.  There 
being  no  cause  for  further  delay,  it  was  decided 
to  start  the  next  morning.  Consequently  the 
afternoon  was  a  busy  one  for  our  supplies,  bed¬ 
ding  and  general  cargo  had  to  be  arranged  for. 

The  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright  with  a 
light  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  lake.  By  8 
a.  m.  we  had  packed  most  of  our  traps  on  to 
“the  old  buckboard,”  as  we  always  called  it, 
which  belonged  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  with 
which  so  many  trips  had  been  taken  on  Satur¬ 
days  when  we  would  take  our  guns  and  go 
squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting.  Although  expect¬ 
ing  to  make  an  early  start,  it  was  ten  o’clock 
before  we  were  ready  to  cast  off  and  bid  adieu 
to  our  friends  who  had  come  down  to  see  us 
depart. 

Taking  a  short  leg  across  the  river,  we  stood 
off  on  a  long  reach  down  the  harbor.  Two 
more  tacks  and  we  were  able  to  clear  the  piers; 
then  we  laid  our  course  for  open  water  and 
plain  sailing  with  the  wind  across  our  quarter. 


And  now  as  to  our  party;  there  were  seven 
of  us — Edward  Soule  and  his  brother  Fay,  Ed¬ 
ward  Cummings  and  his  brother  Herb,  Harry 
Mower,  Harold  Cherry  and  Ben  Glover.  The 
last  two  and  Edward  Cummings  formed  the 
port  watch  and  Edward  Soule  was  captain  of 
the  starboard  watch.  In  all  of  our  trips  it  was 
always  distinctly  understood  that  the  work  and 
responsibility  should  be  borne  equally.  While 
the  captains  of  the  watches  had  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  sailing  while  on  duty,  still  each 
one  had  his  turn  at  the  tiller  and  as  lookout 
or  cook. 

The  wind  failed  to  hold,  and  the  sun  beat 
down  on  us  without  mercy.  Old  Baldy,  an 
immense  sandhill,  whose  summit  is  white  and 
barren,  was  sighted  and  passed,  and  just  ahead 
could  be  seen  the  break  in  the  hills  at  the  outlet 
of  Mona  Lake,  or  Lake  Harbor,  as  it  is  more 
generally  known.  The  sand  dunes  along  the 
east  shore  always  reminded  me  of  an  immense 
dyke  with  openings  every  here  and  there  to  let 
the  rivers  out. 

As  we  neared  Muskegon  Harbor,  we  saw  a 
yacht  bearing  out  to  the  north.  Being  further 
off  shore  we  made  better  time  and  soon  made 
out  her  name,  “Frolic,  Chicago.”  During  the 
afternoon  the  wind  was  very  light  and  little 
sailing  was  done. 

At  four  o’clock  the  dog  watch  went  on. 
Supper  was  prepared,  and  how  those  doughnuts 
did  disappear!  They  were  a  donation  from  the 
ladies,  as  were  also  some  pies  and  cookies. 
Along  about  dusk  the  unfailing  land  breeze 
sprang  up.  The  sun  beating  down  on  the  white 
sand  beach  all  day  makes  it  very  hot.  The  hot 
air  rises,  and  after  the  sun  goes  down,  the  land 
cools  more  rapidly  than  the  beach  and  water, 
and  so  a  current  of  air  is  coaxed  from  the  land. 
Captains  of  sailing  vessels  know  this,  and  if 
possible,  when  the  wind  is  very  light,  will  get 
in  near  the  shore  at  evening  time  so  as  to  catch 
the  land  breeze. 

As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  the  eve¬ 
ning  gun  was  fired  and  our  flag  taken  down. 
About  three  miles  dead  ahead  there  was  sighted 
a  low  pier  close  inshore.  We  all  supposed  that 
it  was  White  Lake.  Running  in  toward  shore 
cautiously,  for  it  had  grown  quite  dark  and  the 
breeze  blew  much  smoke  out  on  the  lake  from 
the  forest  fires,  we  raised  the  centerboard  and 
soon  after  eased  away  the  peak  of  our  mainsail. 
The  breeze  being  a  little  fresh  and  being  in  new 
waters,  it  was  thought  wise  to  cast  the  lead. 
Standing  up  on  the  deck  forward  and  support¬ 
ing  himself  by  the  fore  stay,  Fay  threw  a 
weighted  line  ahead  and  then  yelled,  “Hard 
aport;  come  about;  only  six  feet  of  water!” 
Every  one  jumped  at  once.  All  sail  was 
lowered  and  a  consultation  held.  The  dark  out¬ 
line  of  the  hills  and  the  smoke  made  the  low 
black  pier  almost  invisible.  No  lights  were 
visible,  and  it  was  certain  that  it  was  not  White 
Lake. 

Proceeding  with  two  long  sweeps  and  avoid¬ 
ing  too  shallow  water,  we  nosed  in  between  two 
old  edging  docks — the  site  of  some  saw-mill 
years  ago.  Taking  a  lantern,  two  of  the  boys 
went  ashore  to  investigate.  In  the  meantime 
the  rest  of  us  congratulated  ourselves  that  we 
had  not  run  hard  aground  on  a  sandbar  in  the 
dark.  Fay  took  all  the  credit  for  our  escape 
and  said  that  he  should  be  appointed  a  petty 
officer  at  once. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  boys  returned  and 
reported  having  found  an  old  fisherman  who 
told  them  this  was  the  outlet  of  the  creek  from 
the  pond  called  Duck  Lake,  and  that  White  Lake 
was  nearly  three  miles  north.  This  was  hard  on 
us,  for  the  sun  had  been  hot  and  it  was  our 
first  day  out,  but  the  sails  were  hoisted  and 
we  were  under  way  without  the  loss  of  much 
time.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  the  smoke 
so  thick,  that  no  lights  could  be  seen. 

It  was  thought  best  to  keep  in  deep  water, 
even  if  it  would  compel  us  to  tack  back  to 
shore,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east. 
Inside  of  an  hour  we  were  beating  into  the 
harbor.  The  Life  Saving  Station  was  hailed 
and  the  watch  told  us  we  would  find  good 
anchorage  around  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake.  It  was  nearly  midnight  by  the  time  we 


got  in,  having  made  a  run  of  twenty-nine  miles. 

As  our  boat  had  no  cabin,  a  tent  had  been 
made  to  fit  over  the  cockpit.  The  topping  lift 
and  throat  halyards  were  used  to  hoist  the  tent, 
which  hung  from  the  lower  side  of  the  boom. 
This  gave  shelter  from  rain  and  dew,  and  was 
much  cooler  than  a  cabin  could  be. 

During  the  night  Herb  woke  up  the  whole 
crowd  by  shouting,  “Heh  there!  can’t  you  see 
our  light?  You’ll  run  us  down  if  you  don’t 
look  out.”  He  was  sure  some  vessel  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  but  next  morning  all  there  was  to 
be  seerf  was  the  side  of  an  old  barn  near  the 
shore  which  he  had  mistaken  for  a  boat.  We 
all  took  a  plunge  before  breakfast,  and  what 
sport  we  did  have! 

Breakfast  was  eaten  without  much  ceremony, 
and  while  some  washed  down  the  decks,  the  rest 
were  baiting  hooks  in  the  hopes  of  catching 
some  fish.  But  the  fish  kept  clear  of  a  boat 
full  of  noisy  boys.  Before  long  the  anchor  was 
catted  and  we  were  under  way  for  Montague 
and  Whitehall  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  six  miles 
distant.  The  southeast  wind  compelled  us  to 
tack  for  two  miles,  but  then  the  lake  ran  more 
to  the  north  and  we  bowled  along  rapidly.  Just 
as  we  began  to  pick  up,  Herb  caught  a  large 
black  bass  with  a  trolling  line.  Inside  of  three 
minutes  each  had  a  line  trailing  astern,  but  not 
another  bite  did  we  have.  two  tugs  with  a 
large  scow  in  tow  were  coming  down  the  lake 
with  a  picnic  party.  Fay  and  Cherry  unlimbered 
the  gun,'  and  as  we  passed  them,  our  salute 
rang  across  the  water,  being  echoed  again  and 
again  by  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  A 
shrill  blast  from  the  tugs  and  a  shout  from  the 
crowd  was  heard  in  answer.  By  this  time  we 
had  almost  reached  the  head  of  the  lake,  and 
as  we  all  wished  to  go  uptown,  stopped  at  an 
old  saw-mill  dock  below  the  general  landing 
place  and  made  everything  snug  and  shipshape. 

We  had  fun  in  the  small  town,  and  we  took 
everything  by  storm.  First  we  all  trooped  into 
a  drug  store  and  ordered  milk  shakes — the  only 
thing  drinkable  he  had — and  the  man  had  to 
send  into  his  neighbor’s  to  get  enough  milk. 
One  of  the  boys  wanted  a  shave,  and  we  decided 
that  each  would  get  one.  In  five  minutes  every 
barber  chair  in  town  was  filled.  In  order  to 
make  a  sure  thing  of  our  dinner,  we  went  to 
the  town  inn,  or  boarding  house,  and  reported 
that  seven  hungry  guests  would  be  on  hand  at 
noon.  t 

Edward  Soule,  Edward  Cummings  and  Glover 
walked  over  to  Whitehall,  which  is  directly 
opposite  Montague,  to  get  the  mail.  There 
were  several  letters  from  our  friends.  Needless 
to  say  that  full  justice  was  done  to  our  dinner. 
Vegetables  and  sweet  corn  that  had  been  picked 
right  out  of  the  garden.  One  can  almost  taste 
them  now. 

Soon  after  dinner  we  prepared  to  leave  port, 
having  Muskegon  as  our  next  stopping  point. 
It  was  a  long  beat  against  a  fresh  wind,  and  a 
reef  would  not  have  been  uncomfortable,  but 
after  close  hauling  everything,  six  of  us  climbed 
upon  the  weather  rail  and  we  lay  right  down 
to  work.  A  lookout  was  constantly  kept  for 
deadheads  and  snags.  A  deadhead  is  a  log 
which  has  become  water-logged  at  one  end  and 
leaving  one  end  just  at  the  surface. 

During  the  afternoon  our  first  landing  place — 
Duck  Lake — was  passed,  and  as  the  day  wore 
on,  the  swell  went  down  and  a  light  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  southeast. 

For  supper  we  had  coffee  and  crackers, 
baked  beans,  wheat  porridge  and  strawberry 
preserves  with  bread  and  cucumbers — condensed 
stomach  ache,  as  one  of  the  boys  called  them. 

After  dark  the  stars  came  out  brightly.  We 
all  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets  and  sang  songs 
with  variations,  being  accompanied  by  Soule  on 
the  mouth  organ.  He  volunteered  to  play  a 
solo,  attempting  “After  the  Ball,”  but  the  com¬ 
pass  of  the  instrument  was  only  half  way  up 
to  the  upper  notes. 

About  9  p.  m.  Muskegon  light  was  sighted, 
and  we  lay  our  course  accordingly.  We  were 
obliged  to  tack  between  the  narrow  Muskegon 
piers  against  a  stiff  shore  breeze  and  thought 
best  not  to  run  into  Muskegon  Lake,  for  fear 
of  running  into  piles  and  snags,  so  we  lay  along- 
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side  a  large  pile-driver  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake. 

The  next  morning  the  staysail  was  set  and 
the  run  down  the  lake  was  made.  Again  we 
landed  at  an  old  mill  dock  and  took  the  electric 
cars  up  to  town.  Stopped  at  the  post  office  and 
were  rewarded  by  the  receipt  of  several  letters. 
They  were  read  while  walking  up  to  a  restau¬ 
rant,  where  we  took  breakfast.  The  morning 
was  spent  about  the  town  and  all  had  a  good 
time. 

The  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  south¬ 
west,  and  a  reef  all  around  was  all  the  boat 
wanted  to  carry  when  we  got  under  way.  Go¬ 
ing  down  Muskegon  Lake,  the  sailing  was 
immense,  but  at  the  mouth  we  had  to  tack  again 
and  it  was  very  squally.  Just  as  we  were  ready 
to  come  about  on  a  port  tack  a  puff  struck  us, 
and  not  having  much  headway,  we  smashed  side¬ 
ways  into  a  row  of  spiles,  but  we  were  not 
injured  much,  except  for  the  loss  of  some  paint 
and  a  few  scratches.  Crossing  the  channel, 
Harry  and  Ed.  jumped  ashore  with  a  tow  line 
and  pulled  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier,  where 
they  were  taken  in  and  once  more  we  headed 
into  open  water. 

A  nasty  sea  was  running  outside;  not  so  very 
rough,  but  short,  choppy  waves  that  every 
minute  sent  the  spray  over  the  bows  and  made 
it  uncomfortable  forward.  As  night  came  on 
the  forest  fires  lighted  up  the  sky  and  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  the  shore  line  in  view. 
We  were  several  miles  outside  of  the  big  steam¬ 
er  City  of  Milwaukee  when  she  returned  to 
Grand  Haven  in  the  evening.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Goodrich  steamer  Racine  passed  us 
within  a  few  hundred  feet.  The  mate  recog¬ 
nized  us  and  waved  his  hand  as  they  passed. 

By  this  time  the  Grand  Haven  light  could  be 
seen  every  time  it  flashed,  and  later  the  red 
pier  and  range  lights  were  made  out.  We  kept 
off  several  miles,  as  we  were  enjoying  the  sail, 
until  the  lights  were  in  range,  and  then  came 
about  on  the  starboard  tack  and  ran  straight 
for  the  harbor.  The  old  boat  fairly  outdid  her¬ 
self  as  she  rolled  in  with  the  waves,  with  the 
wind  blowing  over  the  starboard  quarter  onto 
every  stitch  we  could  possibly  carry.  It  was 
late  when  we  entered  the  piers  and  got  into 
smooth  water. 

Edward  Soule  and  Cummings,  also  Fay  and 
Cherry  decided  to  go  uptown  to  their  homes, 
but  Herb  and  I  stayed  in  the  boat  over  night. 
We  took  every  blanket  we  could  find  and  had 
nearly  a  foot  of  bedding  under  us.  No  need 
to  say  that  we  slept  well. 

Next  morning  the  boys  were  down  with  the 
buckboard  to  carry  up  our  luggage,  and  thus 
ended  the  pleasantest  cruise  we  had  ever  taken, 
with  best  of  weather  and  lots  of  fun  to  be  talked 
about  and  remembered  until  we  can  go  again. 

Benj.  H.  Glover. 


Launch  of  Enchantress. 

The  schooner  yacht  Enchantress,  built  at  Law- 
ley’s  for  William  E.  Iselin,  was  successfully 
launched  last  Saturday.  Mrs.  Iselin  christened 
the  new  vessel.  The  yacht  was  designed  by  A. 
Cary  Smith  &  Ferris.  She  is  136  feet  on  deck, 
100  feet  on  the  waterline,  27  feet  beam,  15  feet 
draft  and  4  feet  8  inches  least  freeboard.  She 
is  classed  100  Ai  at  Lloyds. 

The  schooner  is  of  steel,  the  strakes  are  nar¬ 
row  and  all  laps  are  double  riveted.  The  keel 
is  built  on  the  trough  principle  and  is  fitted  with 
a  centerboard.  Great  care  has  been  taken  with 
the  construction  to  guard  against  the  strains  that 
occur  in  so  large  a  vessel.  Belt  frames  are 
fitted  in  a  general  way,  one  at  each  bulkhead, 
making  a  continuous  deck  beam  and  frame  nine 
inches  deep  down  to  a  deep  floor.  This  con¬ 
struction,  together  with  many  pipe  stanchions 
with  forged  ends,  produces  great  solidity.  There 
is  an  engine  space  completely  inclosed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  possibility  of  fire.  The  vessel  may  be 
fitted  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  future. 

The  deck  is  of  selected  white  pine  that  was 
acquired  two  years  ago.  Thirty-three  feet  from 
the  taffrail  is  the  companion  house,  which  is  of 
steel  and  covered  with  teak.  It  contains  large 
dead  lights  fore  and  aft  and  windows  at  the 


side.  Seats  outside  and  inside  will  be  found 
convenient  and  comfortable  at  all  times. 

The  steps  leading  below  to  a  vestibule  are 
straight.  Aft  of  the  vestibule  is  a  double  state¬ 
room  for  the  owner,  and  forward  on  the  star¬ 
board  side  is  the  owner’s  bath  room,  and  on 
the  port  side  a  large  room  for  guests.  Still 
further  forward  is  another  bath  room,  with 
door  opening  into  a  fourth  spacious  room.  There 
are  other  rooms,  all  of  which  are  fitted  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  and  perfectly  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

The  main  saloon  is  forward  of  these  rooms 
and  is  14  feet  by  18  feet  between  the  sofas. 
The  best  of  light  and  ventilation  has  been  se¬ 
cured  for  the  saloon,  and  the  fittings  are  thor¬ 
oughly  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  There 
are  swinging  tables  to  seat  four  and  eight  per¬ 
sons  respectively.  A  tile  stove  will  heat  the 
saloon  when  necessary,  while  a  hot  water  heat¬ 
ing  plant  is  below  the  cabin  floor  with  radiators 
in  every  room. 


Moior  Healing. 


Narrow  Escape  of  Berneyo. 

The  motor  boat  Berneyo,  owned  by  Samuel 
W.  Granbery,  winner  of  the  race  to  Havana, 
started  from  Norfolk  on  Dec.  7  from  Cumber¬ 
land,  Md.,  to  go  to  Bermuda.  She  arrived  at 
St.  Georges  on  Dec.  15,  after  a  most  thrilling 
voyage.  The  small  craft  which  is  only  59  feet 
10  inches  long,  54  feet  011  the  waterline  and  4 
feet  3  inches  draft  was  in  constant  danger  of 
being  swamped  during  nearly  the  entire  voyage. 
The  crew  was  badly  battered  and  one  man  was 
washed  overboard,  but  was  rescued.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  after  a  few  days’  rest  returned 
to  New  York  on  the  steamer  Bermudian  and 
arrived  there  last  Monday. 

The  yacht  stopped  at  Norfolk  on  Dec.  8,  took 
Mr.  Granbery  on  board  and  put  to  sea. 

Cape  Henry  was  passed  Dec.  9,  the  wind  being 
northeast,  witli  moderate  sea.  These  conditions 
continued  until  Saturday  morning,  when  the 
wind  hauled  southwest,  with  frequent  heavy 
squalls  and  a  heavy  sea. 

That  morning  Berneyo  shipped  a  sea  over  the 
starboard  quarter  which  nearly  swamped  the 
boat.  The  vessel  seemed  buried  in  the  vast 
volume  of  water,  and  it  was  not  believed  she 
could  free  herself.  Two  windows  were  broken 
in  the  after  cabin,  the  lifeboat  was  torn  from 
its  lashings  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  was  picked 
up  bodily  and  jammed  under  the  lifeboat,  which 
fortunately  did  not  go  overboard. 

It  was  necessary  to  heave  the  boat  to,  which 
was  accomplished  with  great  difficulty.  For  six 
hours  she  remained  so.  Later  the  sea  moderated 
slightly,  and  the  engines  were  started,  the  boat 
being  run  before  the  wind. 

The  boat  was  again  hove  to  on  Sunday,  Dec. 
11,  for  nearly  nine  hours.  In  the  afternoon  the 
engines  were  started  and  kept  running  until 
Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  12.  Again  the  seas 
compelled  Captain  Granberry  to  heave  to  until 
Tuesday  morning.  Berneyo  was  able  to  run 
only  four  hours  all  told  on  Tuesday.  Then  it 
was  realized  that  the  craft  was  going  short  of 
fuel  and  Captain  Granberry  estimated  that  there 
was  only  enough  left  for  thirty 'hours’  running. 
He  decided  to  drop  his  sea  anchor  and  stop  the 
engines  until  more  favorable  weather  would  per¬ 
mit  faster  progress.  All  day  Wednesday  the 
engines  were  idle  and  Berneyo  labored  in  the 
sea  with  the  anchor  out. 

At  10  o’clock  on  Wednesday  night  the  light 
of  a  steamship  was  picked  up  and  Captain  Gran¬ 
berry  made  an  effort  to  communicate  in  order 
to  get  assistance.  He  also  desired  to  get  his 
position,  as  the  heavy  seas  had  prevented  obser¬ 
vations  for  several  days.  The  whistles  and  sig¬ 
nals  were  of  no  avail,  so  some  waste  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  broomstick  and  soaked  with  kerosene. 
This  was  used  as  a  torch.  Captain  Granberry 
got  his  position  and  found  that  he  was  fifty-six 
miles  north  half-east  of  Bermuda.  He  at  once 
laid  his  course  for  St.  George’s  and  arrived 
here  at  half-past  six  this  morning. 

In  the  course  of  this  perilous  voyage  one  of 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe:  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varietie*. 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bowyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  163 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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the  crew  of  the  motor  boat  was  washed  over¬ 
board  and  rescued  with  great  difficulty.  One 
man  had  his  leg  sprained  by  the  rough  seas,  and 
several  had  fingers  broken,  but  no  one  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured. 


Motor  Boat  Club  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America 
was  held  last  Monday  night  at  which  the  ocean 
race  to  Bermuda  and  the  contests  next  summer 
for  the  British  International  cup  were  discussed. 
Vice  Commodore  F.  K.  Burnham,  owner  of 
Dixie,  presided.  The  Bermuda  race  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  because  it  was  felt 
by  the  members  that  it  was  not  properly  sup¬ 
ported.  The  prize,  a  $2,500  challenge  cup  and 
$1,000  in  cash,  should  attract  owners  of  craft 
able  to  go  to  Bermuda,  and  in  spite  of  these 
valuable  considerations  the  largest  number  of 
starters  has  been  four.  A  committee  consisting 
of  F.  K.  Burnham,  Flenry  R.  Sutphen,  James 
Craig,  Jr.,  Thomas  Fleming  Day  and  Charles 
P.  Tower  were  appointed  to  manage  the  race, 
and  to  see  what  was  needed  to  give  it  a  boom. 
This  committee  is  a  remarkably  good  one. 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  promoted  the  race,  James 
Craig,  Jr.,  was  owner  of  a  former  winner.  Mr. 
Sutphen  can  tell  about  construction  and  held 
things  along  in  the  way  of  getting  boats  ready, 
so  that  those  who  contemplate  taking  part  in 
this  race  should  be  able  to  get  all  the  best  ad¬ 
vice  possible. 

The  International  race,  too,  was  discussed,  and 
the  members  were  urged  to  start  in  as  soon  as 
possible  in  making  plans  for  the  defense  of  the 
trophy  for  which  the  British  are  coming  here. 
Plans  are  already  being  made  for  fast  boats, 
and  details  of  these  racers  will  be  announced  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  under  way.  Among  the 
new  members  elected  were :  W.  K.  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Jr.,  and  F.  G.  Havens.  Twelve  in  all  were 
elected. 


Sparks. 

E.  A.  Strout,  of  New  York  city,  has  ordered 
a  35-foot  launch  for  use  in  Maine  next  summer. 
The  boat,  when  finished,  will  be  a  very  hand¬ 
some  affair,  the  hull  being  entirely  of  mahogany. 
The  cockpit  space  will  be  unusually  large,  the 
engine,  a  6-cylinder  60  horsepower  affair,  being 
located  forward.  A  bulkhead  will  separate  this 
forward  compartment  from  the  cockpit,  and  the 
control  levers,  as  well  as  the  steering  wheel,  will 
be  attached  to  this  bulkhead.  Mr.  Strout  has 
been  guaranteed  a  speed  of  twenty-two  miles 
for  this  boat,  and  a  trial  trip  held  recently 
showed  a  speed  of  close  to  twenty-four  miles 
per  hour.  The  boat  when  delivered  to  its  owner 
will  be  ready  to  serve  him  as  comfortably  and 
readily  as  a  modern  automobile  serves  on  land. 


Godwell  Naceo,  of  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  has  or¬ 
dered  a  30-foot  express  launch  for  use  in  mahog¬ 
any  trading  along  the  Cuban(  coast.  This  boat 
is  very  strongly  constructed  and  will  carry  a  12 
horsepower  2-cylinder  engine.  Her  beam  is  6 
foot  6  inches,  and  the  cockpit  space,  which  is 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  entirely  inclosed  with 
storm  curtains,  will  be  large  enough  to  carry 
twenty-five  people  comfortably.  With  this  load 
the  boat  will  attain  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per 
hour.  The  boat  was  shipped  via  the  Ward  Line 
on  Dec.  21. 


George  B.  Clenson,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  is 
having  constructed  a  23-foot  express  launch  with 
a  40  horsepower  4-cylinder  motor.  The  boat  is 
to  be  used  in  Florida  this  winter  by  Mr.  Clenson, 
and  is  of  a  special  design,  the  most  unique  part 
of  which  is  the  extreme  beam,  namely  7  feet. 
With  the  motor  located  forward  under  a  hood 
and  separated  from  the  cockpit  by  a  bulkhead, 
this  unusual  beam  affords  a  very  large  seating 
space  for  the  owner  and  his  guests,  the  seating 
arrangements  being  comfortable  wicker  chairs. 
All  the  control  levers  will  be  operated  from  the 
steering  column,  so  that  the  owner  may  operate 
the  boat  from  the  cockpit.  This  is  Mr.  Clen- 
son’s  second  purchase  of  a  motor  boat  of  this 
type,  his  boat  of  last  year  being  a  35-foot  model 


with  a  speed  of  twenty-four  miles  per  hour.  The 
new  boat  is  to  be  named  Pioneer  and  will  be 
shipped  on  Jan.  1  to  be  used  for  fishing  trips 
and  >  general  utility  at  the  owner’s  winter  home 
at  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 


George  M.  Allen’s  twin  screw  motor  yacht 
Alpha,  which  has  been  in  commission  on  Lake 
Champlain,  has  been  shipped  to  a  New  York 
yard  for  a  general  overhauling  preparatory  for 
next  season’s  service. 


Major  C.  Ewen  has  sold  his  28-foot  hunting 
cabin  launch  Bessie  to  H.  Anderson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Having  twice  outgrown  its  factory  building  and 
manufacturing  facilities,  the  Gray  Motor  Co., 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  largest  producers  of 
marine  engines  in  this  country,  is  moving  to  a 
new  plant  which  has  been  erected  on  Oakland 
avenue,  Detroit,  on  a  tract  of  land  owned  by 
the  United  States  Motor  Company.  Less  than 
five  years  ago  manufacturing  was  begun  in  a 
rented  building.  After  a  little  more  than  a  year 
a  two-stcrv  building  was  erected  in  a  new  loca¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  followed  a  year  later  by  the 
construction  of  a  five-story  building.  This  in 
turn  has  been  rendered  too  small  by  the  enor¬ 
mous  growth  of  business,  and  the  Gray  Motor 
Company  is  now  taking  possession  of  its  new 
plant,  1,000  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide. 

The.  company  recently  affiliated  itself  with  the 
United  States  Motor  Company,  and  its  products 
of  marine  and  stationary  engines  ranging  from 
3  to  36  horsepower  reaches  the  furthest  corners 
of  the  globe. 


Boats  that  are  built  for  use  in  tropical  waters 
have  some  very  peculiar  requirements.  The 
proprietor  of  a  Hacienda  at  Tuxpam,  V.  C., 
Mexico,  who  grows  oranges,  lemons  and  grape 
fruits  for  market,  and  supplies  nursery  trees, 
wanted  a  boat  of  shallow  draft  for  use  on  the 
Tuxpam  River  between  Tuxpam  and  Tampico. 
The  boat  must  also  on  occasion  be  capable  of 
cruising  outside  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  tor 
a  distance  of  150  miles.  This  included  crossing 
a  bad  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tuxpam  River, 
where  there  is  only  seven  feet  of  water  at  low 
tide.  The  order  has  been  filled  by  a  builder  in 
New  England  and  the  description  of  the  boat 
is  very  interesting.  The  craft  is  of  the  dory 
type,  25  feet  long,  and  sheathed  with  copper; 
the  rudder,  shoe,  etc.,  being  of'  bronze.  The 
interior  of  the  boat  is  arranged  with  side  locker 
seats  and  between  the  forward  seats  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  something  over  6  feet,  extensions 
were  arranged  so  that  the  cushions  from  the 
after  seat  may  be  fitted  in,  making  a  comfort¬ 
able  bed,  large  enough  for  two  persons.  The 
cockpit  is  covered  With  a  canopy  top.  and  may 
be  entirely  enclosed  with  side  curtains  as  de¬ 
sired,  forming  snug  sleeping  quarters. 


Canoeing. 


Old  Canoe  Peopled. 

A  novel  scheme  of  exhibition  now  being 
arranged  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  the  filling  of  a  ceremonial  Haida 
canoe  64^/2  feet  long  with  Indian  figures,  about 
forty  in  all,  and  representative  in  physique,  garb 
and  action  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  north 
Pacific  Coast.  The  body  of  the  boat  was  hol¬ 
lowed  out  of  a  section  from  a  single  tree  by  the 
Indians,  according  to  The  Sun. 

The  idea  of  peopling  this  Indian  canoe,  which 
has  a  history,  with  native  figures  arrayed  in 
their  ceremonial  robes  and  regalia  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Director  Herman  C.  Bumpus,  and  the 
scientific  details  are  being  evolved  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Lieut.  George  T.  Emmons,  who  has 
spent  some  thirty  years  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Northwest  coast,  where  he  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  their  culture.  The  technical 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Sigurd  Neandross, 
an  American  sculptor  of  Norwegian  parentage 
who  is  represented  by  a  monument  in  a  public 
square  in  Copenhagen,  depicting  an  imaginative 


figure  of  a  nymph  singing  the  song  of  the 
V  ikings. 

The  ceremonial  Haida  canoe  was  made  many 
years  ago  on  the  Skeena  River,  near  Port 
Essington,  on  the  Alaskan  coast,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Powell  collection  secured  by  the 
museum  in  1883. 

The  canoe  was  paddled  by  Haida  Indians  to 
Victoria  and  then  carried  by  schooner  to  Port 
Townsend.  From  this  port  it  was  transported 
to  San  Francisco  and  then  by  Pacific  Mail 
steamer  to  Panama.  It  was  then  taken  across 
the  isthmus  on  the  Panama  Railroad  to  Colon, 
whence  it  was  shipped  on  the  deck  of  a  Pacific 
Mail  steamer  to  New  York.  In  crossing  the 
isthmus  to  avoid  injury  during  sharp  turns  the 
canoe  was  adjusted  on  two  platform  cars,  being 
fastened  securely  on  the  forward  car  and  swing¬ 
ing  loosely  on  greased  guys  on  the  rear  car. 
Free  transportation  was  contributed  by  the 
president  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany. 

For  many  years  the  huge  boat  hung  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  hall,  taking  its  present  place  about 
two  years  ago.  It  was  decided  this  year  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  great  exhibition  case  in  which  to 
illustrate  the  primitive  culture  of  the  North¬ 
west  Indians,  and  the  idea  advanced  by  Lieut. 
Emmons  is  that  the  exact  expression  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition  should  take  the  form  of  an  institution 
known  as  “potlatch,”  a  ceremonial  allowing 
effective  use  of  the  rich  Northwest  coast 
materials  in  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

The  time  represented  by  the  scene  is  about  a 
century  ago,  when  the  Haida  Indians  first  came 
in  contact  with  Europeans.  The  canoe  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reached  the  surf  on  the  beach, 
being  kept  in  position  there  by  the  paddlers 
holding  the  bow,  and  stern  men  operating  the 
poles,  while  ceremonial  speeches  and  dances  are 
being  rehearsed. 

The  positions  chosen  for  the  paddlers  and 
polemen  gives  opportunity  for  mechanically 
bracing  the  boat,  so  that  there  can  be  no  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  exhibit,  the  poles  being  anchored 
in  the  floor  and  the  paddles  riveted  in  the 
cement  base  forming  a  support  for  the  canoe. 

The  work  as  a  whole  has  a  number  of  tech¬ 
nical  problems  to  be  solved,  for  here  must  be 
reproduced  some  forty  figures  for  exhibition, 
without  the  protection  of  glass  cases,  in  the 
center  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Hall.  The 
lack  of  protection  *  means  that  the  garments, 
the  furs,  masks  and  regalia  in  a  few  years  would 
suffer  great  deterioration.  Therefore  every  de¬ 
tail  from  the  smallest  ivory  ornament  to  the 
most  elaborate  ceremonial  robe  must  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  durable  materials. 

In  the  figure  work  a  new  method  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  perfect  life  casts  can  be  made. 
A  paraffin  spraying  machine,  the  idea  of  which 
was  obtained  by  Director  Bumpus  in  Europe, 
has  been  utilized  to  cover  the  model  with  a 
coat  of  wax  preliminary  to  the  application  of 
the  plaster. 

Other  decorative  features  in  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  hall  are  the  Stokes  Eskimo  paintings  on 
the  wall  at  the  far  end,  the  mural  canvases  of 
North  Pacific  Indians  in  preparation  by  Will  S. 
Taylor,  to  take  position  in  the  spaces  of  the 
windows  at  right  and  left,  and  the  totem  poles 
set  to  form  sections  representing  the  various 
tribes,  the  Haida  canoe  being  in  the  center. 
The  arrangement  of  the  technical  exhibits  in 
the  cases  is  the  work  of  Harlan  I.  Smith,  as¬ 
sociate  curator  in  the  department  of  anthro¬ 
pology. 


A.  C.  A.  Membership. 

NEW  MEMBERS  PROPOSED. 

Atlantic  Division. — Egerton  W.  Gunther,  2980 
Marion  avenue,  Bedford  Park,  New  York  city, 
and  Morris  F.  Barth,  192  Woodworth  avenue, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  both  by  U.  M.  Van  Varick; 
J.  F.  Werner,  439  East  Fifty-second  street,  New 
York  city,  by  H.  Lansing  Quick. 

NEW  MEMBERS  ELECTED. 

Atlantic  Division. — 6125,  James  H.  Calisch,  192 
Woodworth  avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Western  Division. — 6126,  Bill  F.  Sykes,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill. 
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is  equivalent  to  a  guarantee  of  everything  you 
could  desire  in  firearms  and  ammunition. 

When  considering  the  purchase  of  any  type  of  firearm  or  any  kind  of  ammunition,  you  are  naturally  critical.  You  want  the 
best  the  market  provides — because  you  know  that  the  greater  its  efficiency,  the  greater  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  its  use. 
What  better  guide  to  this  quality-certainty  than  the  name  of  REMINGTON-UMC  ? 

You  know  that  REMINGTON  stands  for  the  greatest  experience  in  firearm  manufacture. 

You  know  that  it  means  a  progressiveness  reflected  in  improvements  possessed  by  no  other  make. 

And  you  also  know  that  every  type  of  gun  that  bears  its  name  is  built  solid  breech,  hammerless — to  the  one  standard 
of  maximum  merit. 

Whatever  your  requirements — whether  a  repeating  shotgun,  a  repeating  rifle  or  a  .22  repeater — the  one  way  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  getting  the  best  is  to  buy  a  REMINGTON. 

All  that  REMINGTON  means  to  firearms,  U  M  C  means  to  ammunition.  More  than  half  a  century  of  service  and 
repetition  of  victories  in  competition  has  proved  U  M  C  Cartridges  and  U  M  C  Shells  the  most  thoroughly  dependable — 
always  “sure-fire”,  straight-to-the-mark,  whatever  the  conditions. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


Remington  and  U  M  C — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


T raps  hooting* 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 


Fixtures. 

Dec.  29. — Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C.  all-day  tournament. 

M.  W.  Conover.  Sec’y. 

Dec.  29.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 


1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  yearly  New  Year's 
Day  shoot,  at  10  A.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 
Jan.  18-21. — Pinehurst  (N  C.)  Country  Club. 

Jan  26 — Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

Feb.  13-18. — Kansas  City,  Mo. — R.  S.  Elliott  Arms  Co. 
Feb.  16.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

March  17.— Freehold  (N.  T.)  G.  C.  M.  W.  Conover,  Sec’y. 
April  20.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 


REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Dec.  28-29.— White  Marsh  (Pa.)  G.  C.  H.  E.  Buckwalter, 
M  gr. 

Dec.  31. — Wellington,  Mass.  —  Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. — All-day  shoot  of  the  Buffalo- 
Audubon  G.  C.  Edward  Reinecke,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

an.  5. — Phoenixville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  P.  W.  Sueisford,  Mgr. 
an.  6. — Pottstown,  Pa.— Shuler  S.  C.  J.  M.  Yerger,  Mgr. 
an.  1013. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 
March  6-11.— New  York  City. — International  trapshooting 
tournament  and  sportsman’s  exhibition,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  S.  M.  Van  Allen.  Mgr. 

April  18-20. — Des  Moines,  la. — Iowa  State  shoot.  Budd 
&  Whitney,  Mgrs. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

April  18-20  have  been  fixed  upon  for  the  Iowa  State 
shoot  at  Des  Moines,  la.  C.  W.  Budd  and  Fred  C. 
Whitney  are  the  Managers. 

* 

The  Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club  will  hold  an  all-day 
shoot  on  Jan.  2.  The  program  will  consist  of  sweep- 
stakes;  total  number  of  targets,  175. 

Wm.  Ivussmaul  writes  us  as  follows:  “I  would 
advise  that  the  North  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Gun  Club  will 
hold  a  clay  target  shoot  on  Christmas  afternoon,  begin¬ 
ning  at  1  o’clock,  having  chickens  as  prizes,  and  some 
other  special  trophy  events.”. 

* 

Jan.  2  and  3  are  the  dates  of  the  fifth  annual  Tri-State 
Championship  trophy  tournament,  to  be  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club.  The 
trophy  is  emblematic  of  the  live-bird  championship  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

8* 

The  Marion  Gun  Club  held  a  shoot  at  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  on  Dec.  17.  There  were  five  events,  two  at  live 
birds  and  three  at  targets.  Heilman  and  Hoffal  led  in 
the  live-bird  events,  and  Zeller  and  Kissinger  led  at 
targets.  The  scores  were  all  commonplace  at  that. 

Secretary  Maltby  W.  Conover  writes  us  that:  “I  would  ' 
like  to  inform  you  that  on  account  of  the  Amateur 
Championship  at  Travis  Island  being  on  March  23,  the 
date  of  the  Freehold  Gun  Club  tournament,  .we  have 


changed  our  date  to  March  17,  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  so  as 
not  to  conflict  with  them.” 

On  Jan  5,  there  will  be  a  shoot  of  special  interest  near 
Phoenixville,  Pa.  A  silver  cup,  emblematic  of  the 
championship  of  three  counties  from  which  the  shooters 
will  be  invited  will  be  a  special  inducement.  The  pro¬ 
gram  will  consist  of  ten  20-target  events.  There  will  be 
many  merchandise  prizes. 

•? 

The  eighth  annual  merchandise  contest  of  the  Bergen 
Beach  Gun  Club,  Brooklyn,  to  be  held  on  Jan.  2,  will 
have  conditions  the  same  as  in  previous  New  Year  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  club,  except  in  distance  handicap  contest, 
for  which  prizes  will  be  awarded  according  to  past 
records.  Refreshments  gratis  to  shooters.  For  further 
information  address  Secretary  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  201 
Pearl  street,  New  York. 

The  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Gun  Club  guarantees  $1,700  for  its 
twenty-first  annual  tournament,  Jan.  9-13.  The  first  day 
is  for  practice.  On  Jan.  10,  ten  20-target  events,  $2 
entrance,  $20  guaranteed,  comprise  the  program.  Jan.  11 
will  be  devoted  to  live  birds,  of  which  event  3  is  the 
Grand  Canadian  Handicap,  25  birds,  $700  guaranteed. 
High  gun  $200;  second,  $100;  balance  divided  Rose 
system.  On  the  last  day,  the  program  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  second  day.  D.  A.  Wilson  is  the  Secretary. 

Bernard  Waters. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Crescent  Athletic  Club. 

Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. — The  shooters  were 
present  in  good  force,  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather. 
The  conditions  were  favorable  for  good  scores.  Full 
scores  were  numerous,  with  the  consequent  ties  and 
shoot-offs.  There  were  nine  contestants  for  the  De¬ 
cember  cup,  the  leg  going  to  J.  H.  Vanderveer  with  a 
total  of  23.  In  the  Stake  trophy,  handicap,  C.  A.  Lock- 
wood  was  high  with  25.  Geo.  Felix,  C.  H.  Pulis  and 
C.  A.  Lockwood  tied  on  25  in  the  James  trophy,  handi¬ 
cap.  Felix  won  in  the  shoot-off.  James  and  F.  B. 
Stephenson  scored  43  in  the  team  shoot  and  were  high. 
James  and  R.  E.  Fox,  Jr.,  tied  on  24'  in  the  Lockwood 
trophy,  handicap.  In  a  trophy  shoot,  six  made  full 
scores,  but  the  win  went  to  F.  B.  Stephenson,  who 
scored  his  25  from  scratch.  In  the  Westley  Richards 
contest,  10  pair,  George  Felix  scored  13  and  was  high. 


T  H  V anderveer .... 

1 

22 

C  R  Tames . 

.  2 

19 

F  B  Stephenson.... 

0 

21 

F  S  Hyatt . 

.  4 

19 

T  F  James . 

2 

21 

C  A  Lockwood.... 

.  2 

18 

F  E  Fox,  Jr . 

4 

21 

Dr  Atkinson  . 

.  5 

13 

M  Stiner  . 

0 

19 

Stake  trophy,  25  targets, 

handicap: 

C  A  Lockwood . 

2 

25 

C  R  James . 

.  2 

19 

F  S  Hyatt . 

4 

24 

George  Felix  . 

.  2 

19 

C  H  Pulis . 

4 

24 

G  W  Brower . 

.  2 

19 

T  F  James . 

2 

22 

J  P  Fairchild . 

.  2 

17 

M  Stiner  . 

2 

22 

F  E  Fox  Jr . 

.  4 

17 

T  H  Vanderveer . 

1 

21 

F  B  Stephenson... 

.  0 

16 

J  Lawson  . 

5 

20 

Dr  Atkinson  . 

.  5 

14 

J.  F.  James  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

George  Felix  . 

2 

25 

R  E  Fox  . 

.  4 

22 

C  II  Pulis  . 

4 

25 

F  B  Stephenson... 

.  0 

21 

C  A  Lockwood . 

3 

25 

T  Lawson . 

.  5 

21 

C  R  Tames . 

2 

24 

J  F  James . 

.  0 

20 

F  S  Hyatt . 

4 

23 

J  H  Vanderveer... 

.  1 

19 

M  Stiner  . 

0 

22 

Dr  Atkinson  . 

.  4 

13 

*W  E  Harmon . 

0 

22 

Felix  wins  first  prize;  Pulis  second  prize. 
Team  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 


J  F  James .  2  20 

F  B  Stephenson.  0  23 — 43 
C  A  Lockwood..  2  21 

F  S  Hyatt . 4  19—40 

J  P  Fairchild...  2  19 

G  Brower  . 2  21 — 40 

Lockwood  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

JF  James.. .  2  24  J  H  Vandei 

K  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  ~  —  - 

F  B  Stephenson....  0 


M  Stiner  .  0  20 

C  R  James . 2  19- 

C  H  Pulis .  4  19 

George  Felix  _ 2  20 — 39 


-39 


24 

22 

22 

21 

20 


Vanderveer....  1 
H  Pulis .  4 


18 

17 


George  Brower  .  2  17 


L1 


George  Felix 
F  S  Hyatt 

C  R  James. .  „  „„ 

M  Stiner  .  0  19 

Shoot-off:  Fox  22,  J.  F.  James  19. 

Team  and  trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 


P  Fairchild .  2  17 

•  Atkinson  .  5  13 

J  Lawson  .  5  21 


F  B  Stephenson..! 
J  H  Vanderveer... 
C  A  Lockwood.... 
George  Brower  ... 

M  Stiner  . 

J  F  James  . 

C  R  James . 


0  23 


22 

21 

21 


George  Felix  .  2 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4 


20 

20 


J  P  Fairchild .  2  24 


0  20 


20 

20 


-Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 


C 

F  S  Hyatt. 

Dr  Atkinson .  5 

J  Lawson  .  5 


H  Pulis .  4 

4 


19 

19 

17 

16 


F  B  Stephenson... 
C  R  James  .... 

C  A  Lockwood 

C  H  Pulis . 

F  S  Hyatt . 

George  Felix  . 

R  E  Fox.  Jr... 


0  25 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

24 


& 


Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

r  Xam^s  .  2  23  M  Stiner  . 

J  H  Vanderveer....  4  22  T  Lawson 

J  F  James .  2  22  R  E  Fox.. 

1  B  Stephenson....  0  20  F  S  Hyatt 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

J  F  James .  2  25  M  Stir 

J  S  Lawson .  5  24 

F  S  Hyatt .  4  24 

F  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  23 

F  B  Stephenson.... 


P  Fairchild .  2  24 

Stiner  .  0  23 

J  Lawson  .  5  23 

J  H  Vanderveer....  1  22 

George  Brower  .  2  22 

W  E  Harmon .  0  21 

Dr  Atkinson  .  5  18 


0  19 
5  17 


16 

15 


M  Stiner  .  0  22 

W  E  Harmon .  0  2t> 

J  H  Vanderveer....  1 
C  R  James . 2 


0  22 

Westley  Richards  prize,  10  pairs: 

George  Felix  .  13  George  Brower 

T  L  Stephenson .  11 

C  H  Pulis .  11 

*W  E  Harmon .  10 

*Guest. 


19 

19 


J  P  Fairchild .  5 

C  R  James .  5 

F  S  Hyatt .  5 


Hudson  Gun  Club. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Dec.  18. — The  appended  scores 
were  made  this  morning  at  the  Hudson  Gun  Club  last 
shoot  for  1910.  The  scores,  while  not  record-breakers, 
are  considered  very  good  when  conditions  are  figured, 
as  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  traps  keyed 
up  to  throw  65yd.  targets,  and  a  bright  sun  to  dazzle  the 
eyes — a  very  hard  combination  for  making  or  breaking 
records.  The  high  gun  winners  this  morning  were: 
Schorty,  77  per  cent.;  Burlington,  70  per  cent.,  and 
\  on  Boeckman,  68  per  cent. ;  the  scores  of  the  above 
gentlemen  being  far  below  their  regular  average. 

We  start  the  season  on  Sunday,  Jan.  1,  1911,  and  on  the 
following  shooting  date,  Jan.  15,  we  are  to  inaugurate  a 
series  of  prize  events  that  will  please  everybody  that 
competes  for  same,  and  will  be  shot  off  under  the  point 
system.  The  prizes  are  all  costly  and  ornamental,  and 
ones  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the  winners. 

H.  J.  Burlington,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year  or  more,  came 
down  to  the  grounds  with  a  new  gun,  he  being  the 
first  on  the  grounds  to  arrive,  started  to  sight  it  on  the 
trap  house,  and  when  the  trap  boys  got  on  the  job  there 
was  something  doing,  as  not  any  of  them  recognized 
him.  Jeff  Williams,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  challenged  Bur¬ 
lington  to  shoot  a  50-bird  race,  but  a  22  by  Harry  was 
enough  for  Jeff,  as  he  could  not  be  found  when  his 
name  was  called  to  go  on  the  firing  line.  He  showed  up 


later,  however,  and  decided  to  postpone  the  event  until 
a  later  date,  as  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  headache. 

The  management  requests  the  attendance  of  all  its  old 
members,  and  as  many  new  ones  as  care  to  join  us,  to 
attend  the  next  shoot  of  the  club,  so  that  we  start  the 
New  Year  off  in  the  right  way,,  and  so  that  'we  can  get 
your  shooting  mark  for  the  prize  events. 


Dues  for  the  year  are  due  on  this  date, 
are  welcome  to  spend  the  day  with  us. 

All 

.  shooters 

Events : 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Targets: 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

C  Von  Boeckman . 

16 

14 

22 

18 

17 

17 

L  H  Schortey . 

20 

21 

18 

18 

22 

16 

T  Putney  . 

16 

17 

14 

19 

I  Pape  . 

Dr  W  Groll . 

15 

18 

17 

19 

19 

16 

13 

14 

18 

2i 

H  J  Burlington . 

12 

17 

22 

19 

18 

Dr  C  Koiler . 

10 

12 

11 

9 

A  P  Lane . 

11 

it> 

ii 

A  A  Lane . 

8 

9 

L  Gille  . 

15 

14 

14 

17 

J  Whitley  . 

17 

19 

19 

A  Colton  . 

is 

22 

17 

W  O’Brien  . 

20 

18 

,, 

i<3 

W  Emmons  . 

17 

17 

.  , 

16 

Teff  Williams  . . 

11 

10 

14 

11 

9 

T  Kelley  . 

17 

16 

20 

I.  D  Cherry . 

15 

14 

11 

J  Young  . 

i7 

14 

New  Y«rk  Athletic  Club. 

Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. — It  was  a  cold  day, 
but  there  was  a  large  attendance,  several  of  whom  were 
professionals  and  ineligible  for  club  trophies.  There 
were  twenty-three  contestants  for  the  Haslin  cup.  G.  H. 
Abbott  scored  25  alone,  and  won  the  leg.  Eight  tied  on 
25  for  the  December  cup,  R.  M.  Owens  scoring  a  leg 
with  25  in  the  shoot-off.  In  the  club  special,  O.  C. 
Grinnell,  Jr.,  was  the  only  one  to  make  a  full  25.  There 
were  nine  ties  on  25  in  tournament  cup  event.  F.  A. 
Hodgman  won  with  25  straight,  from  scratch.  In  the 
challenge  round,  Hodgman  defeated  W.  R.  Ogden,  Jr., 
24  to  22.  In  the  event  at  10  pair,  W.  J.  Simpson  was 


high  with  16. 


Haslin  cup.  25  targets,  handicap: 

G  H  Abbott . 

4 

25 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr. . . 

1 

21 

W  J  Elias . 

2 

23 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr . 

1 

20 

G  Lembcke  . 

2 

23 

C  W  Billings . 

1 

20 

R  M  Owen . 

.  2 

23 

G  F  Pelham . 

2 

20 

F  Colfax  . 

.  0 

23 

G  M  Thomson . 

2 

20 

G  L  Lyon . 

.  0 

23 

F  A  Hodgman . 

0 

17 

G  W  Kuchler . 

2 

23 

W  J  Simpson . 

1 

17 

D  I  Bradley . 

.  1 

22 

F  Butler  . 

0 

17 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

22 

W  J  Smith . 

0 

17 

M  Z  Lenane . 

.  1 

22 

E  H  Browne . 

1 

17 

T  S  Fanning . 

.  0 

22 

E  M  Huggins . 

5 

15 

P  R  Robinson . 

.  4 

22 

December  cup,  25  targets, 

handicap: 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr.. 

.  1 

25 

G  H  Abbott . 

3 

24 

R  M  Owen . 

2 

25 

G  F  Pelham . 

2 

24 

W  J  Elias  . 

.  2 

25 

T  S  Fanning . 

0 

24 

G  Lembcke  . 

.  2 

25 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr.... 

1 

23 

C  W  Billings . 

.  1 

25 

Dr  De  Wolfe  . 

3 

23 

E  M  Huggins.... 

.  5 

25 

M  Z  Lenane  . 

1 

23 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  2 

25 

P  R  Robinson . 

4 

23 

G  M  Thomson . 

2 

25 

F  A  Hodgman . 

0 

20 

D  I  Bradley . 

.  i 

24 

W  J  Simpson . 

1 

16 

F  Colfax  . 

.  0 

24 

F  Butler  . 

0 

22 

G  L  Lyon . 

.  0 

24 

Shoot-off  same  conditions 

R  M  Owen . 

.  1 

25 

K  Lembcke  . 

2 

21 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr.. 

.  1 

24 

C  W  Billings . 

1 

20 

W  J  Elias . 

.  2 

23 

E  M  Huggins . 

5 

20 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  2 

22 

G  M  Thomson . 

2 

16 

Club  special,  25 

targ 

ets,  handicap: 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr.. 

.  1 

25 

D  I  Bradley . 

1 

21 

R  M  Owen . 

.  1 

24 

W  J  Simpson . 

1 

21 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

24 

G  H  Abbott . 

3 

21 

G  F  Pelham . 

.  2 

24 

C  W  Billings . 

1 

20 

T  S  Fanning . 

.  2 

23 

F  Butler  . 

0 

20 

F  Colfax . 

II 

23 

E  M  Huggins . 

5 

20 

W  f  Elias  . 

.  2 

23 

P  R  Robinson . 

4 

20 

G  L  Lyon . 

.  0 

20 

M  Z  Lenane . 

1 

19 

G  W  Kuchler . 

.  2 

22 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr.... 

1 

18 

F  A  Hodgman... 

.  0 

21 

G  M  Thomson . 

2 

16 

G  Lembcke  . 

.  2 

21 

Tournament  cup, 

25 

targets,  handicap: 

F  A  Hodgman . 

.  0 

25 

G  H  Abbott . 

3 

24 

G  Lembcke . 

.  2 

25 

M  Z  Lenane . 

1 

24 

D  I  Bradley . 

.  1 

25 

J  S  Fanning . 

0 

24 

R  M  Owen . 

.  1 

25 

P  R  Robinson . 

4 

24 

F  Colfax  . . 

.  0 

25 

W  1  Elias . 

2 

23 

G  L  Lyon . 

.  0 

25 

E  M  Huggins . 

5 

23 

W  J  Simpson . 

.  1 

25 

G  W  Kuchler . 

2 

23 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

.  3 

25 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr.... 

1 

22 

G  F  Pelham . . 

2 

25 

F  Butler, . 

0 

22 

G  M  Thomson . 

.  2 

25 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr... 

0 

21 

C  W  Billings . 

.  1 

24 

Tournament  cup, 

challenge  round: 

F  A  Hodgman . 

.  0 

24 

W  B  Ogden,  Jr . 

1 

22 

Special  shoot,  10 

pair: 

G  F  Pelham  . . 

15 

W  J  Elias . 

9 

W  T  Simpson . 

16 

G  II  Abott . 

9 

G  L  Lyon . 

12 

D  I  Bradley . 

8 

Dr  De  Wolfe . 

11 

G  Lembcke  . 

7 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr. 

10 

F  Colfax  . 

7 

R  M  Owen . 

10 

G  M  Thomson . 

7 

F  A  Hodgman . 

9 

Marine 

and 

Field  Club. 

Bath  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dec.  17. — C.  Lembcke  easily 
scored  a  leg  on  the  December  cup,  with  44  out  of  50, 
12  being  allowances.  The  event  was  shot  in  two  strings 
of  25  targets  each.  Scores: 

C  Lembcke  .  12  44  C  M  Champ .  6  31 

J  H  Emanuel,  Jr...  6  39  J  M  Knox .  12  26 

P  G  Chase .  8  33 


Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 


Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dec.  17. — There  were  eighteen 


shooters  in  the  different  events 
Each  event  was  at  25  targets. 

The  weather 
Scores: 

was 

cold. 

W  Silkworth  . 

20 

20 

16 

20 

19 

R  Morgan  . . . 

....  22 

22 

23 

20 

21 

Dr  Griffith  . 

....  6 

20 

19 

16 

19 

H  G  Tracy . 

....  13 

12 

15 

12 

12 

J  Voorhees  . 

. . . .  21 

22 

19 

21 

22 

W  E  Skidmore . 

....  9 

13 

20 

16 

16 

H  D  Bergen . 

....  22 

18 

22 

19 

20 

A  V  Suydam . 

....  23 

20 

20 

21 

20 

H  W  Dreyer . 

....  20 

20 

19 

21 

20 

G  Bates  . 

....  23 

22 

23 

22 

W  T  Long . 

. . . .  21 

22 

19 

22 

Dr  Funke  . 

. . . .  20 

23 

22 

20 

W  H  Ryder . 

. . . .  19 

18 

20 

19 

A  Griffith  . 

....  13 

18 

18 

20 

II  Foster  . 

....  16 

18 

21 

17 

W  Lick  . 

....  14 

12 

15 

H  Ilitzelberg  . 

....  15 

11 

15 

A  Ballinger  . 

....  10 

9 

11 

Dec.  10. — The  weather  conditions  were  wintry,  yet 
twenty-five  contestants  were  present.  There  was  a  desire 
to  get  some  practice  before  the  great  merchandise 
shoot,  Jan.  2.  Each  event  was  at  15  targets: 


T  Von  Boeckman  . 

....  12 

9 

12 

10 

11 

11 

9 

11 

Dr  Groll  . 

....  13 

9 

9 

10 

8 

11 

10 

10 

L  Schorty  . 

....  13 

11 

13 

11 

11 

13 

11 

11 

H  D  Bergen  . 

.  0 

11 

11 

13 

7 

10 

13 

14 

A  M  Dalton . 

....  13 

10 

13 

12 

11 

11 

12 

14 

1  H  Vanderveer . 

....  12 

13 

11 

15 

12 

15 

13 

13 

C  Schreyvogel  . 

....  10 

12 

9 

7 

10 

9 

9 

9 

Dr  Moeller  . 

. . . .  11 

12 

11 

10 

11 

10 

7 

14 

W  L  Skidmore . 

....  10 

10 

11 

6 

11 

11 

12 

9 

JAR  Elliott . 

....  13 

14 

14 

12 

14’ 

13 

H  Welles  . 

....  12 

14 

12 

15 

12 

13 

R  Morgan  . . . 

....  8 

9 

13 

13 

12 

15 

H  W  Dreyer . 

. . . .  12 

15 

12 

12 

10 

12 

W  H  Ryder . 

....  14 

10 

13 

10 

9 

II  Fessenden  . 

....  9 

9 

14 

10 

9 

A  Russell  . 

. . . .  10 

12 

11 

9 

Dr  Griffith  . 

....  12 

7 

8 

8 

T  Durr  . 

....  5 

h 

3 

3 

H  Tracy  . 

....  8 

7 

11 

9 

T  F  Simonson . 

....  12 

11 

13 

10 

G  Remsen  . 

....  11 

11 

11 

T  Short  . . . 

....  5 

6 

11 

C  S  Medlar . 

....  11 

12 

12 

T  Westhall  . 

....  8 

6 

11 

J  S  Fanning . . 

. . . .  13 

10 

12 

Highland  Gun  Club. 

Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  Dec.  17. — The  first  of  a  series  of  three 
shoots  was  the  attraction  at  the  Highland  shoot  to-day. 
Each  shoot  totals  100  targets,  divided  into  five  strings 
of  20,  class  shooting,  50,  30  and  20.  The  shooters  are 
divided  into  three  classses.  A,  B  and  C.  George  McCarty 
led  the  field,  scoring  a  total  of  93.  Tansey  was  second 
with  92;  Kahler  and  Mink  tied  on  91.  The  Class  B  men 
were  well  bunched  together.  Davis  was  high  with  80  in 
Class  C. 


Class 

McCarty 

A: 

.  17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

93 

Tansey  . 

.  16 

20 

18 

19 

19 

92 

Kahler  .. 

.  IS 

17 

17 

19 

20 

91 

Mink  ... 

.  18 

15 

20 

19 

19 

91 

Class 

B: 

.  16 

19 

18 

19 

17 

89 

Crothers 

.  19 

18 

15 

19 

18 

89 

Cordery 

.  18 

17 

12 

20 

16 

83 

Houpt  .. 

.  13 

17 

15 

17 

20 

82 

Mooney 

.  16 

18 

16 

16 

16 

82 

Wentz  .. 

.  14 

17 

14 

17 

18 

80 

Class 

C: 

.  17 

14 

15 

16 

18 

80 

.  15 

15 

12 

17 

16 

75 

Lindsey 

.  10 

18 

17 

12 

18 

75 

.  7 

15 

16 

18 

16 

72 

Puff  .... 

.  8 

12 

14' 

13 

9 

56 

Barry  . . 

.  12 

15 

9 

8 

9 

53 

Clearview  Gun  Club. 


Darby,  Pa.,  Dec.  17. — The  honors  of  the  club’s  final 
shoot  of  the  year  went  to  H.  Fisher.  In  Class  A  he 
was  high  with  24  Holznagle  led  the  Class  B  men  with 
22  smashes  out  of  his  quarter  of  a  century  of  bluerocks, 
while  Fink  was  the  best  shot  among  the  three  C  men 
who  performed.  Scores: 

Class  A. 


Fisher  ... 
Bilhartz  . . 
Bockius  . . 

Holznagle 
Bievans  . . 
Ferry  . 

Dalton  ... 
Fink  . 


24  Patched  .  22 

22  McCullough  .  19 

22  Renner  .  18 

Class  B. 

22  Elwell  ' .  17 

18  Shuster  .  16 

IS  Bonsall  .  16 

.Class  C. 

14  Jacobs  .  15 

15  Ullman  .  12 


Eagle  Gun  Club. 

Manoa,  Pa.,  Dec.  17. — In  the  10-bird  event,  Murphy 
and  Felix  tied  on  9  and  were  high.  There  were  fourteen 


contestants. 

Ten  bird  event,  handicap 
Murphy  30  ...2102211112—9 

Felix,  30  . 2222222220—9 

Aiman,  30 . *222011111—3 

Forsythe,  29  .  .0222111202— S 
Killian,  28  ...1001122211-  S 
Grimstone,  29.0222022222—8 
Redman,  30. .  .1*2220222— *7 


rise,  27  to  32yds.: 

Trapper,  28. .  .0011211201— 7 

Staley,  29 . *11222220*— 7 

Rand,  30  . 221*02*221—7 

Berk,  30  . 212**02110—6 

Bovd,  30  . 21*210*21*— 6 

Meninger,  30.2212*0*220—6 
Trout  31  . ***2222101—6 
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Larchmont  Y.  C. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. — The  weather  was  not 
uncomfortable.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  There 
were  six  events.  J.  Crawford,  a  scratch  man,  scored  a 
leg  on  the  December  cup  with  a  straight  score.  The 
high  gun  record  resulted  as  follows: 


R  Lewis  . 

.  116 

G  Lembeck  . 

..  101 

K  R  Hooker . 

.  113 

W  T  Elias  . 

..  100 

J  G  Batterson... 

.  10S 

D  Collins  . 

99 

S  Samson  . 

.  108 

G  J  Bready . 

98 

E  A  Wilson  .... 

.  105 

R  Tohnson  . . 

94 

T  Crawford  . . . . 

.  102 

E  C  Abbott . 

84 

\v  R  Short 

.  102 

79 

The  summary: 

Ten  targets,  scratch: 

D  Cullins  . 

.  s 

S  Sampson  . 

8 

W  J  Elias . 

.  9 

Tohnson  . 

9 

G  Lembeck . 

.  8 

T  Morrison  . 

4 

Hallinger  . 

.  4 

T  G  Bready . 

7 

K  R  Hooker  .... 

.  10 

R  Lewis  . . 

9 

T  G  Batterson... 

.  6 

\\  B  Short . 

8 

E  G  Unitt  . 

.  4 

L  C  Dailey . 

7 

8 

8 

E  A  Wilson  . 

.  s 

Crowe  . 

9 

J  T  Fanny  . 

.  8 

Fifteen  targets, 

,  scratch : 

D  Cullins  . 

.  9 

T  T  Fanny..-. . 

12 

W  T  Elias  . 

.  10 

R  T  Tohnson . 

12 

G  Lembeck  . . . . 

.  13 

J  Morrison  . 

9 

Hallinger  . 

.  11 

T  G  Bready  . 

12 

K  R  Hooker. . . . 

.  12 

tt  Lewis  . 

15 

T  G  Batterson... 

.  12 

W  B  Short . 

13 

E  G  Unitt  . 

.  9 

L  C  Dailey . 

8 

Abbott  . 

Crawford  . 

10 

...  12 

S  Samson  . 

.  14 

Baudoine  cup, 

25  targets, 

handicap : 

. . . .  0  22 

1 

22 

W  T  Elias . 

3  95 

T  F  Fanning . 

0 

24 

G  Lembeck  _ 

. ...  1  22 

R  J  Johnson . 

0 

16 

Hallinger  . 

. . . .  0  20 

J  Morrison  . 

2 

16 

K  R  Hooker. . . 

. . . .  2  25 

R  Lewis  . 

0 

21 

G  T  Bready . 

. ...  3  22 

W  B  Short  . 

2 

23 

T  G  Batterson.. 

. . . .  2  25 

L  C  Dailey . 

7 

24 

E  G  Unitt  .... 

....  5  .. 

Crawford  . 

0 

18 

. . . .  2  18 

0 

15 

E  A  Wilson  ... 

....  1  25 

Commodore’s  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

D  Cullins  . 

. . . .  0  20 

T  F  Fanny . 

0 

22 

T  G  Emmerson. 

....  3  19 

F  Samson  . 

1 

22 

G  Lembeck  .... 

....  1  20 

R  T  Johnson . 

0 

17 

Hallinger  . 

....  0  14 

T  Morrison  . 

2 

19 

K  R  Hooker.... 

9,  94 

Crawford  . 

0 

23 

T  G  Batterson.. 

....  1  22 

R  Lewis  . 

0 

21 

G  T  Bready . 

. . , .  3  25 

W  B  Short . 

2 

23 

Abbott  . 

....  2  17 

L  C  Dailey . 

7 

23 

Tie  between  Dailey  and  G. 

.  J.  Bready  won  by  Bready. 

Sauer  gun,  25 

targets,  handicap: 

D  Cullins  . 

....  0  IS 

E  A  Wilson  . 

2 

23 

W  T  Elias . 

....  3  25 

T  T  Fannv . 

0 

24 

G  W  Lembeck. 

....  1  22 

F  Samson  . 

1 

22 

T  Hallinger  .... 

....  0  19 

R  T  Tohnson . 

0 

20 

IC  R  Hooker... 

....  2  25 

T  Morrison  . 

2 

19 

T  G  Batterson  . 

....  1  24 

Crawford  . 

0 

18 

G  T  Bready . 

....  3  21 

R  Lewis  . 

0 

23 

E  Abbott  . 

....  0  19 

W  B  Short . 

2 

20 

Tie  between  W.  T.  Elias 

and  K.  R.  Flooker  won 

by 

Hooker. 

December  cup 

,  sixth  event,  25  targets,  handicap 

D  Cullins  . 

....  0  22 

E  A  Wilson . 

1 

21 

W  T  Elias  . 

....  3  23 

R  T  Tohnson . 

0 

20 

G  W  Lambert.. 

....  1  20 

R  Lewis  . 

0 

24 

T  Hallinger  .... 

....  0  11 

Crawford  . 

0 

25 

K  R  Hooker... 

....  2  24 

F  Samson  . 

1 

24 

T  G  Batterson.. 

....  1  22 

W  B  Short . 

2 

23 

E  Abbott  . 

....  0  19 

T  Lenane  . 

3 

18 

G  J  Bready . 

....  2  21 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 


Dec.  10. — A  stiff,  cold  wind  and  bad  light  were  against 
the  making  of  high  scores  at  the  gun  club  to-day.  Holler 
was  high  in  practice,  and  was  the  only  one  to  make  a 
straight.  Lewis  was  high  in  the  trophy  contest  with  44 
out  of  50. 


Practice: 

Shot  at.  Broke  Shot  at.  Broke 


Hvmer  . 

.  85 

68 

*Darr  . 

72 

Moller  . 

.  85 

76 

Britton  . 

...  60 

42 

Dixon  . 

.  85 

57 

Neighbors  ... 

...  60 

41 

Lewis  . 

.  85 

68 

Parry  . 

...  85 

67 

Comstock  trophy,  50  targets,  handicap: 


Parry,  20  .  34  Dixon,  IS  ... 

*Barr,  20  .  39  Britton,  18  . . 

Holler,  19  .  35  Lewis.  16 

Hymer,  19  .  39  Neighbors,  16 


"•Professional. 


Secretary. 


39 

24 

44 

37 


Hyde  Park  Gun  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Dec.  17. — To-day  was  a  pretty  day, 
a  little  cool,  but  not  uncomfortably  chilly  for  those  on 
the  firing  line.  Despite  the  fine  weather,  only  a  few 
members  were  on  hand  for  the  weekly  shoot,  and  they 
left  the  grounds  early.  Hally  captured  all  the  honors, 
being  high  in  both  the  single  and  double  events.  Jones 
got  second  place  in  the  doubles,  a  style  of  shooting 
which  he  has  practiced  very  little.  The  scores: 

Holly .  17  18  16  22—73 

Frohliger  . 19  18  15  16 — 68 

Jones  .  17  18  18  ..—53 

Oliver  .  15 . — 15 

Doubles,  24  pairs: 

Pairs:  12  12  Pairs:  12  12 

Smith  .  19  18—37  Frohliger  .  12  11—23 

Frohliger  .  14  12 — 26 
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Rifles,  Shotguns  and  Ammunition 
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r^jlO  matter  what  you  hunt  or  where  you  hunt,  the  answer  to  the 
Blkl  question  “What  rifle  shall  I  take?”  is — a  Winchester.  Winchester 

-  Repeating  Rifles  are  made  in  ten  different  models  for  all  styles  of 

cartridges,  from  .22  to  .50  caliber.  Whichever  model  you  select,  you 
will  find  it  a  hard,  accurate  and  reliable  shooter.  Winchester  Repeat¬ 
ing  Shotguns  have  stood  the  trying  practical  tests  of  sportsmen  and 
the  rigid  technical  trials  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Board.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  former,  and  the  official  endorsement  by  the  latter,  are 
convincing  proof  of  their  reliability,  wearing  and  shooting  qualities. 
If  you  want  your  equipment  as  perfect  as  possible,  use  Winchester 
guns  for  all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  ammunition  for  all  your 
guns.  They  are  made  for  each  other.  §>&§>& 

FREE — Send  address  for  Catalogue  of  Winchester— 
the  Red  W  Brand — Guns  and  Ammunition. 


j 


WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Essex  Couniry  Club. 


Meadow  Springs  Gun  Club. 


West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  17. — J.  A.  Hart  scored  24 
from  scratch,  defeating  nine  other  contestants,  of  whom 
C.  F.  Daly  and  C.  Feigenspan  were  also  scratch  men, 
with  22  each.  J.  A.  Hart  was  high  in  the  Daly  trophy 
event  with  25. 


Sweepstakes,  25  targets: 

J  M  Byrne .  7  25 

C  Feigenspan  .  0  24 

J  F  Shanley .  2  23 

T  A  Flart  . .' .  0  21 

!  K  Taylor .  G  20 

Daly  trophv,  25  targets: 

A  O  ’Headley .  0  25 

T  A  Hart .  0  23 

C  F  Daly .  0  22 

J  H  Byrne .  7  22 

W  E  Stewart .  8  21 

C  Feigenspan  .  0  20 

Taylor  cup,  25  targets: 

T  A  Hart .  0  24 

"C  F  Daly .  0  22 

C  Feigenspan .  0  22 

I  I<  Taylor .  6  22 

J*M  Byrne .  7  21 


C  F  Daly  .  0  20 

E  W  Heller .  4  19 

P  S  Ross,  Jr .  8  17 

T  Wilson  .  8  17 


P  S  Ross,  Jr .  8  19 

I  K  Taylor .  6  18 

T  Wilson  .  8  18 

T  F  Shanley  .  2  IS 

E  W  Heller .  4  17 


A  O  Pleadley .  6  20 

T  F  Shanley .  2  19 

E  W  Heller  .  4  19 

P  S  Ross,  Jr .  8  19 

T  Wilson  .  8  17 


Phii.adelphia,  Dec.  17. — Scores  ran  low.  Turner  was 
high  in  the  club  event,  with  a  total  of  23  out  of  25,  4  of 
which  were  allowance.  In  the  event  at  75  targets,  Soley 
was  high  with  63. 

Club  event,  25  targets,  handicap  rise,  with  added  allow¬ 


ance  : 


Turner  . 

Clegg  . 

Soley  . 

Coyle  . 

HacAlonan  . 

Alexander  . '. . .  • 

Keenan  . 

Chandler  . 

Poetracker  . 

Webb  . 

Emerson  . 

Gideon  . 

Seventy-five  target  event, 

Clegg  .  61 

Coyle .  62 

Turner  .  50 


Dis-  Allow- 

tance.  ance.  Broke.  Total. 


,..  18  4  19  23 

...  18  3  19  22 

...19  3  19  22 

. . .  19  3  19  22 

. . .  16  10  10  20 

. . .  18  4  15  19 

. . .  16  7  11  18 

. . .  18  3  14  17 

. . .  16  10  7  17 

. . .  16  10  6  16 

...19  3  13  16 

...17  4  7  11 

16yds.  rise: 

Soley  .  63 

Alexander  .  55 

Chandler  .  46 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Dec.  24,  1910. 


Buffalo  Audubon  Gun  Club. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. — Herewith  are  the  scores 
of  the  semi-monthly  club  shoot,  held  to-day.  Byron 
Covert,  of  JLockport,  once  again  demonstrated  that  he  is 
some  shooter  when  he  captured  the  high  honors  of  the 
day  in  the  regular  shoot  of  the  Buffalo  Audubon  Club 
with  only  4  misses  scored  against  him,  he  breaking  76 
out  of  a  total  of  SO,  and  also  making  two  20  straights  with 
a  run  of  39.  Considering'  the  rather  blustery  weather, 
Mr.  Covert’s  shooting  was  certainly  grand. 

There  was  a  battle  royal  to  determine  the  winner  of 
Class  A — Smith,  Lambert  and  C.  S.  Sidway  tying  with 
19  each.  In  the  shoot-off  which  followed,  Smith  and 
Lambert  again  tied  with  16,  Sidway  dropping  out.  On 
the  second  shoot-off  they  again  tied  with  19  and  again 
they  tied  shooting  from  the  20yd.  mark,  each  breaking 
13,  Lambert  finally  winning  by  the  score  of  18  to 
Smith’s  15. 

S.  Freeman  won  Class  B  with  16,  and  Talcott  Clark 
and  John  Reed  tied  for  Class  C,  Clarke  winning  in  the 
shoot-off.  Clarence  Sidway  had  things  his  own  way  for 
the  Reed  trophy,  as  his  19  from  the  20yd.  mark  was 
several  points  higher  than  his  nearest  rival. 

There  were  several  spirited  contests  at  doubles,  and  in 
this  particular  style  of  shooting  Renn  Spaulding  was  the 
high  man  with  two  very  good  scores  of  15  and  16  re¬ 
spectively — Pretty  classy  shooting'  in  stormy  weather. 

The  committee  on  the  New  Year’s  Day  shoot  is  busy 
with  the  program,  and  expect  to  have  it  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  within  a  few  days.  A  special  feature  will  be 
an  old-fashioned  team  shoot  for  members  only,  captained 
by  W.  II.  Smith  and  C.  C.  Lambert. 

Several  of  the  Audubons,  on  invitation  of  B.  V.  Covert, 
will  attend  a  turkey  shoot  to  be  held  at  Lockport  ori 
Dec.  26,  shooting  to  begin  at  10  A.  M.  Yesterday’s 
scores  follow: 


Targets: 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Total. 

B  V  Covert . 

.  20 

17 

20 

19 

76 

W  H  Smith . 

.  17 

19 

16 

19 

71 

R  H  Sidway . 

.  19 

17 

16 

16 

b8 

Ed  Cox  . 

18 

15 

16 

68 

C  S  Sidway . 

.  16 

19 

15 

17 

67 

C  C  Lambert- . 

.  13 

19 

16 

19 

67 

Dr  T  M  Burke . 

.  14 

14 

16 

18 

64 

W  F  Hopper . 

.  13 

17 

18 

16 

64’ 

S  Freeman  . 

.  18 

16 

17 

12 

’63 

John  Reed  . 

.  16 

17 

14 

14 

61 

T  H  Clarke . 

.  14 

17 

17 

13 

61 

Ed  Reinecke  . 

.  14 

14 

14 

16 

58 

C  Rogers  . 

.  13 

13 

16 

16 

.  58 

W  Imhoff  . 

.  14 

11 

14 

13 

52 

S  Spaulding  . 

.  14 

12 

10 

15 

51 

T  B  Geddes . 

.  13 

8 

15 

9 

45 

John  Ebberts  . 

.  10 

13 

9 

10 

42 

A1  Suckow  . 

12 

Secretary. 

Montclair  Gun  Club. 


Montclair,  N.  J..  Dec.  17. — Seventeen  contestants 
turned  up  to-day  in  the  kickers’  handicap  shoot  for  two 
Christmas  turkeys.  Each  man  helped  to  make  up  the 
handicaps  in  the  way  of  added  targets  in  a  50  target 
event.  _  Messrs.  Atwater  and  Kussmaul  were  high  with 
48.6  points  each,  Atwater  winning  out  on  the  shoot-off 
and  taking  the  first  choice. 


Targets: 

25 

25  Hdp.  T’l. 

25 

Colquitt  . 

.  21 

24 

3.2—48.2 

19 

Thomson  . 

.  19 

20 

9.4—48.4 

Coffin  . 

.  18 

17 

6.0—41.0 

VI 

Kussmaul  . 

21 

8.6-48.6 

19 

Stager  . 

21 

3.6—47.6 

22 

Atwater  . 

.  17 

22 

9.6—48.6 

18 

Renson  . 

.  17 

17 

9.2—43.2 

18 

Frazee  . 

.  16 

17 

9.  S— 42.8 

20 

Winslow  . 

.  17 

17 

12.2—46.2 

Batten  . 

.  17 

12 

8.4—37.4 

Howard  . 

.  17 

16 

10.2—43.2 

Dr  Case  . 

.  10 

9 

12.6—31.6 

Brown  . 

.  16 

9 

12.4—37.4 

14 

H  S  Sindle . 

20 

S  Francisco  . 

12 

T  H  Francisco  . 

9 

F  Sindle  . 

18 

The  Montclair  Gun  Club  held  its  annual  dinner  and 
election  of  officers  at  the  Hotel  Montclair  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Saturday,  Dec.  17.  The  following  officers  and 
directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  J.  Sey¬ 
mour  Crane,  President;  G.  W.  Boxall,  Vice-President; 
E.  Winslow,  Secretary;  Y.  T.  Frazee,  Field  Captain; 
Chas.  L.  Bush,  Treasurer;  Thos.  Dukes.  W.  A.  William¬ 
son,  Dr.  Herbert  Foster,  Theo,  J.  Badgley,  H.  Beltinson. 

After  a  very  fine  game  dinner,  those  present  listened  to 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  of  the  National  Audubon  Soci¬ 
ety;  Mr.  O.  C.  Hain,  Naturalist;  Hon.  E.  W.  Townsend, 
M.  C.,  delivered  very  interesting  addresses  on  Game 
Preservation,  Game  Hogs,  and  Sportsmen. 

Edward  Winslow,  Sec’y. 


Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

Ruffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10. — The  last  regular  shoot  of 
1910  held  by  the  Frontier  Rod  and  Gun  Club  was  at¬ 
tended  by  sixteen  enthusiastic  marksmen.  The  weather 
was  only  fair  for  trapshooting  on  account  of  an  east 
wind  and  snow  flurries  blowing  in  the  shooters’  faces, 
which  tended  to  keep  the  scores  below  normal,  but  had 
no  apparent  effect  on  Messrs.  Talcott  and  Suckow,  who 
shot  81  and  84  per  cent,  respectively. 

Class  A  point  was  won  by  Eichberg  with  22,  and 
Class  B  and  C  by  Faber  and  Hendershot.  This  con¬ 
cludes  a  most  successful  year  at  the  traps.  Wakefield, 
Goetz  and  Rowland  having  won  A,  B  and  C  Class 
trophies,  respectively,  after  some  very  keen  and  spirited 
competition.  What  proved  to  be  the  most  interesting 
event  of  the  afternoon’s  sport  was  the  choosing  of  the 
eight-man  teams  by  Captains  McKenna  and  Wakefield, 
each  man  shooting  at  25  targets,  which  resulted  in  a  tie 


of  140  targets  broke  by  each  team,  to  be  continued  at 
the  next  regular  shoot.  Jan.  8,  1911.  Regular  meetings 
will  be  held  the  third  Sunday  in  each  month  indefinitely. 
The  scores: 

Class  A: 


Events: 

12  3 

4  5  6 

Shot 

Targets: 

10  15  25  10  25  15 

at. 

Broke. 

Talcott  . 

.  9  14  19 

9  20  11 

100 

81 

Eichberg  . 

.  6  3  22 

8  20  11 

100 

70 

Suckow  . 

.  9  12  20 

9  21  13 

100 

84 

Wakefield  . 

. 20 

25 

20 

W  Bidell  . 

7  ..  8 

75 

49 

Dewald  . 

75 

54 

Class  B : 

Faber  . 

.  5  6  16 

5  ..  11 

75 

43 

Utz  . 

.  8  10  16 

50 

34 

F  Clay  . 

50 

32 

Class  C: 

McKenna  . 

.  4  8  14' 

3  16  9 

100 

54 

Rowland  . 

.  5  8  14 

50 

27 

Hendershot  . 

.  7  11  19 

50 

37 

Eaton  . 

.  7  9  12 

3  ..  7 

75 

38  ' 

Smith  . 

.  4  8  21 

8  18  15 

100 

74 

.  7  ..  21 

35 

28 

Story . 

. 15 

25 

15 

Match  race,  25 
Capt.  McKenna. 

targets : 
...14 

Capt  Wakefield... 

.  20 

Suckow  . 

...20 

Talcott  . 

.  19 

Utz  . 

...16 

Clay  . 

Smith 

...21 

Ridell  . 

.  20 

Eichberg  . 

...22 

Rowland  . 

.  14 

Faber  . 

...16 

Eaton . 

.  12 

Storv  . 

...15 

Vedder  . 

.  21 

Dewald  . 

...  16-140 

Hendershot  . 

.  19-140 

Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C. 

Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  Dec.  18. — The  regular 
weekly  shoot  of  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club  was 
held  to-day.  Owing  to  the  glare  from  the  ice  on  the 
bay,  shooting  was  very  difficult.  Some  good  scores  were 
made. 


Ten  birds,  scratch: 

H  Funke  .  9 

T  W  Alker .  8 

FI  L  Hoyt,  Jr .  5 

I  O’Rourke  .  5 

Fifteen  birds,  scratch: 

H  Funke  .  12 

T  W  Alker  . ' . 11 

E  A  Sierck .  11 

T  E  Meyer .  11 

H  L  Hoyt,  Jr .  11 


J  E  Meyer  .  5 

E  Hager  .  4’ 

C  M  Gould .  2 

J  F  O’Rourke .  1 

I  O’Rourke  . 10 

J  F  O’Rourke .  10 

C  M  Gould .  8 

E  Hager  .  6 


Twenty-five  birds,  handicap, 

sweepstakes: 

I  O’Rourke  _ 

.  7 

24 

E  A  Sierck . 

2 

IS 

T  W  Alker . 

_  3 

23 

H  Funke  . 

2 

17 

T  E  Meyer . 

.  3 

23 

H  Clark  . 

2 

17 

B  G  Loomis.... 

.  3 

23 

II  L  Hoyt,  Jr . 

0 

16 

C  M  Gould . 

.  7 

23 

E  Hagar  . 

15 

J  F  O’Rourke.. 

.  7 

21 

Clark  cup,  handicap: 

T  W  Alker . 

.  3 

23 

E  A  Sierck . 

9 

19 

H  Funke  . 

.  2 

21 

H  L  Hoyt,  Jr... 

..  0 

19 

T  E  Meyer . 

.  2 

20 

B  G  Loomis . 

2 

IS 

C  M  Gould . 

.  7 

20 

E  Hagar  . 

11 

FI  F  Clark . 

.  2 

20 

Yearly  prize, 

handicap : 

C  M  Gould  .... 

.  7 

25 

B  G  Loomis  . 

..  3 

19 

TI  L  IToyt.  Tr... 

.  0 

22 

H  Funke  . 

..  2 

18 

T  E  Meyer  ... 

.  3 

22 

H  F  Clark . 

..  2 

18 

I  W  Alker . 

.  3 

19 

One  hundred 

birds, 

scratch 

I  W  Alker . 

.  75 

H  Funke  . 

71 

T  E  Meyer.... 

.  72 

E  A  Sierck . 

65 

H  L  Hoyt,  Jr 

.  72 

Columbus  Gun  Club. 

Columbus,  O. — A  nice  little  crowd  of  shooters  was  out 
Dec.  17,  trying  to  see  who  could  break  the  most  pigeons. 
R.  O.  Heikes  was  a  guest  of  the  club,  so  the  boys  came 
out  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  Daddy  of  all  the  Shoot¬ 
ers,  and  he  broke  a  few.  So  did  some  of  the  other 
fellows.  The  weather  was  ideal.  Heikes  broke  118  out 
of  125;  J.  Smith  69  out  of  S5;  Ford,  85  out  of  90;  G. 
Smith,  85  out  of  100;  Dr.  Van,  38  out  of  40;  Web,  112 
out  of  125;  Coe,  53  out  of  85;  Maris,  20  out  of  25;  Heikes 
and  Van  broke  24  out  of  25;  Webb  25  straight. 

There  will  be  a  turkey  shoot  held  soon  by  the  club. 
Invitations  will  be  mailed  later. 

The  Grand  American  Handicap  shoot  will  be  held  out¬ 
side  of  Chicago.  Columbus  Gun  Club  will  have  a 
chance  to  bid  for  it.  The  winner  of  1911  will  get  $1,000 
and  a  fine  trophy.  This  is  the  banner  shoot  of  all  shoots. 

The  club  has  added  some  new  members  this  year,  and 
prospects  of  more.  Everybody  is  welcome  to  shoot, 
whether  a  member  or  not.  The  club  wants  everybody 
to  learn  how  to  use  the  shotgun. 


Poltsville  Tournament. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  Dec.  16. — There  was  a  gale  of  wind 
and  zero  temperature.  Coleman  scored  137  out  of  150, 
which  was  highest  average  for  either  amateur  or  pro- 


fessional.  Scores: 

Coleman  . 

150 

137 

Brennan  . 

150 

64 

Miller  . 

15 

7 

Daubert  . 

150 

103 

A  Laska  . 

150 

104 

Reikert  . 

150 

103 

Reed  . 

150 

110 

Professionals : 

F  .Lawrence  .... 

150 

93 

A  S  Sked . 

150 

135 

L  R  Lewis . 

150 

101 

Elliott  . 

....  150 

60 

Schaffner  ... 

....  150 

73 

Llovd  . 

....  150 

96 

Patton  . 

....  150 

102 

Murphy  . 

....  150 

116 

Kline  . 

....  75 

49 

N  Apgar  ... 

....  150 

135 

R  Klotz  .... 

....  150 

111 

How  to  Use  the  Gun. 


The  Art  of  Wing  Shooting. 

Much  is  performed  automatically  by  the  nerve-com¬ 
pelled  muscles;  this  intuition  varies  in  degree  with  differ¬ 
ent  persons.  The  shooter  must  look  at  the  bird  or  other 
moving  object,  and  depend  upon  his  own  muscles  to 
correctly  align  the  gun;  his  eye  will  correct  his  error, 
just  as  a  boy  watching  a  cricket  ball  will  put  his  hand 
where  he  knows  the  ball  will  be  at  a  given  moment  of 
time,  and  does  not  need  to  look  at  his  hand. 

The  physiology  of  shooting  was  cleverly  stated  by 
Dr.  W.  J.  Fleming  in  a  letter  to  the  Field  of  Feb.  19, 
1887 — a  letter  which  the  author  regrets  he  cannot  re¬ 
produce  in  full,  and  can  but  summarize  indifferently.  He 
has  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  what  is 
known  as  “personal  error”  in  the  observation  of  objects 
is  an  important  factor  in  calculating  time  or  distance; 
astronomers  for  instance,  need  to  allow  for  this  “per¬ 
sonal  error”  in  recording  the  time  of  a  star’s  appearance 
at  a  given  point.  If  two  distinct  lights  are  so  placed 
that  either  may  appear  or  disappear  instantly,  different 
observers  vary. in  their  ability  to  quickly  determine  which 
light  is  shown,  and  record  it  by  the  depression  of  a 
key;  the  time  required  varied  from  1-100  to  6-100  of  a 
second.  If  it  be  assumed  that  instead  of  light  appear¬ 
ing  a  game  bird  is  the  object  visible,  it  follows  that  be¬ 
fore  any  person  can  aim  his  gun  at  it,  at  least  1-100  of  a 
second  of  time  will  elapse,  while  another  person,  equally 
quick  in  aligning  his  gun.  will  not  be  cognizant  of  the 
object  seen  until  upward  of  6-100  of  a  second  have  passed. 
Consequently,  it  follows  that  the  allowance  which  one 
person  would  rightly  make  in  order  to  hit  the  object 
would  not  be  correct  for  another  person;  for,  taking 
the  two  extremes,  the  object  may  have  moved  but  6in. 
before  known  as  seen  by  one,  and  3ft.  before  known  as 
seen  by  the  other.  Dr.  Fleming  also  says: 

“Another  important  point  in  connection  witrh  this 
matter  is  the  influence,  noted  by  all  observers,  which 
food,  stimulants,  and  sedatives  have  in  altering  the 
figures  for  each  individual.  The  effects  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  persons,  and  this  goes  far  to  account  for  some  men 
shooting  better  before,  others  after,  lunch,  for  some  men 
being  unable  to  shoot  if  they  smoke,  others  unable  to 
shoot  if  they  do  not.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  each 
must  be  a  law  to  himself,  and  therefore,  I  trust, 
helped  some  men  who  have  failed  to  get  good  results  by 
following  the  rules  of  their  mentors.” 

Any  one  with  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  optics 
knows  that  before  seeing  an  object  that  is  visible  sev¬ 
eral  physiological  processes  are  automatically  performed 
by  the  organs  of  sight  Its  position  and  its  distance 
from  the  observer  are  estimated  by  the  other  processes, 
mainly  bv  the  adjustments  his  eyes  require  to  make  to 
see  clearly,  compared  with  previous  experience.  The 
principal  adjustments  are  the  amount  of  convergence  of 
the  two  eyes  required  to  bring  their  optical  axis  to  a 
point  at  the  object,  and  the  amount  of  accommodation 
necessary  to  bring  the  image  of  the  bird  to  a  sharp 
focus  in  the  retina.  These  adjustments  are  made  by 
muscles  both  within  and  without  the  eye,  and  they  in¬ 
form  of  the  amount  by  the  muscular  sense,  that  same 
sense  which  informs  whether  we  have  one  ounce  or  a 
pound  weight  in  our  hands.  The  muscular  sense  may 
be  trained;  it  enables  sportsmen  to  judge  accurately  of 
distances,  as  letter-sorters  and  others  judge  of  weights 
to  a.  nicety.  As  it  is  dependent  upon  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  sportsman  who  can 
tell  whether  a  partridge  is  30  or  50yds.  distant  will  know 
as  well  as  a  sailor  how  many  leagues  distant  is  a 
vessel,  nor  can  the  letter-sorter  estimate  the  weight  of 
a  bullock.  Muscular  sense  differs  in  quantity  and  quality 
with  individuals,  and  is  a  matter  for  special  training.  The 
sportsman  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  shot  must  ob¬ 
serve  carefully  and  practice  constantly.  The  ability  to 
shoot  well  is  a  special  gift  to  some,  and  though  it  may 
be  acquired  by  all.  it  is  possible  only  to  indicate  how 
the  skillful  use  of  the  shotgun  may  be  developed.  A 
sportsman  may  be  a  first-rate  shot,  yet  unable  to  explain 
how  he  has  acquired  an  unerring  aim;  some  attribute  it 
to  one  stvle  of  aiming,  others  to  a  different  method. 
Manv  dis'eussions  take  place  among  sportsmen  and 
experts  as  to  the  correct  method  of  aligning  the  gun, 
and  the  advocates  in  the  sporting  papers  of  the  various 
styles  of  shooting  detail  circumstantially  the  most  op¬ 
posite  experiences  as  the  best. 

HOLDING  AHEAD. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  to  enter  into  a 
long  dissertation  upon  the  various  merits  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  “holding  on”  and  “holding  ahead.”  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  advocates  of  the  last  method  have 
theoretically  the  best  argument,  as  the  following  figures 
prove : 

The  average  speed  at  which  game  birds  fly  may  be 
taken  at  40  miles  per  hour,  which  means  that  a  bird 
flying  across  the  shooter  at  that  speed  will  have  traveled 
about  12  inches  before  the  quickest  shooter  can  have 
brought  his  gun  to  position  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
following  “delays”  may  be  assumed  as  unavoidable: 

Time  occupied  in  becoming  aware  of  the  game,  1-100 
to  6-100  of  a  second. 

Time  occupied  in  raising  the  gun,  25-100  of  a  second. 

Time  occupied  in  pulling  trigger,  1-200  of  a  second. 

Time  occupied  in  igniting  charge,  1-200  of  a  second. 

Time  occupied  in  shot  traveling  40  yards,  14-100  of  a 
second, 

during1  which  the  bird  will  have  traveled  10ft.  6in.,  or 
thereabouts;  and  to  hit  a  mark  10ft.  6in.  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  mark  aimed  at,  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel  would 
require  to  be  more  than  3in.  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
line  of  aim.  As  pointed  out  previously,  if,  instead  of 
being  able  to  pull  the  trigger  in  1-200  of  a  second,  the 
shooter  needs  3-100  of  a  second,  the  bird  will  have  flown 
16in.  further  than  is  stated  above. 

Even  while  the  charge  of  shot,  having  left  the  muzzle, 
is  on  its  way,  sufficient  time  elapses  for  a  fast-flying 
bird  to  travel  a  considerable  distance:  for  the  first  15yds. 
or  so,  it  may  be  taken  that  for  every  yard  the  shot  ad- 
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vances  the  bird  travels  2in.  The  shot  does  not  maintain 
its  high  velocity,  and,  providing  the  bird  does,  we  have 
at  40yds.  range  nearly  lin.  flown  in  the  time  the  shot 
advanves  1ft.,  ar.d  at  60yds.  l%in.  flown  for  every  foot 
advance  made  by  the  shot. 

Allowing  5-100  of  a  second  as  the  time  necessary  for 
performing  the  involuntary  and  voluntary  actions  of 
seeing  the  mark,  determining  to  shoot,  raising  the  gun 
and  firing,  and  also  the  small  fraction  of  time  required 
for  the  ignition  and  combustion  of  the  powder  and  its 
passage  through  the  barrel,  we  find  that  with  the  12- 
bore  and  standard  charge  at  15yds.  range,  a  bird  flying 
at  40  miles  per  hour  will  have  traversed  5ft.  6in.  before 
the  shot  reaches  that  range  from  the  gun. 

If  20yds.,  then  6ft.  Gin. ;  if  30yds.,  then  8ft.  9in. ;  if 

40yds.,  then  lift.  5in. ;  if  50yds.,  then  14ft.  Sin.;  if  60yds., 

then  19ft.  4in. 

A  great  deal  of  difference  is  caused  by  the  manner  of 
bringing  up  the  gun.  Some  sportsmen  acquire  the 
habit  of  bringing  up  the  gun  with  a  swing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  mark  is  moving;  others  bring  up  the  gun  and 
follow  the  object,  while  the  majority  of  good  shots  put 
up  the  gun  and  are  supposed  to  jerk  it  ahead  of  the 
game,  and  fire  it  before  the  latter  motion  has  ceased. 

Those  who  shoot  with  the  gun  on  the  swing,  and  in¬ 

tuitively  increase  the  speed  of  the  “swing,”  so  that  the 
gun  races  the  game,  and  beats  it,  never  require  to 
"hold  ahead.”  Those  who  hold  on  by  shooting  prompt¬ 
ly,  prove  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  hand  and  eye  to  act  in  unison,  while  they  who  hold 
ahead,  although  agreeing  that  the  hand  must  follow  the 
eye,  yet  so  shoot  that  the  hand  must  point  the  gun  in  a 
different  direction  from  the  object  on  Which  the  eye  is 
fixed.  If  the  hand  can  be  entrusted  intuitively  to  direct 
the  gun  to  any  required  distance  above  or  before  the 
object  upon  which  the  shooter’s  gaze  is  fixed,  well  and 
good;  perfect  shooting  will  result. 

The  following  hints  as  to  aiming,  etc.,  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  who  have  convinced  themselves  that 
they  can,  by  practice,  aim  ahead  of  moving'  game: 

The  young  shooter,  and  all  who  desire  to  improve  their 
shooting,  should  practice  in  the  following  manner:  Com¬ 
mence  by  shooting  at  slow-flying  birds,  as  pheasants 
(flushed,  not  driven),  pigeons  whose  wings  have  been 
slightly  clipped,  or  at  rabbits  frisking  on  the  sward. 
Let  all  shots  be  at  short  range — 20  to  30yds.  When  the 
bird  gets  up,  the  gun  is  to  be  brought  quickly  to  the 
shoulder  and  fired  while  both  eyes  are  looking  at  the 
bird. 

Birds  going  straight  away,  and  neither  very  high  nor 
skimming  low  down,  should  all  be  killed,  as  the  aim  is 
the  same  as  for  a  snap-shot  for  a  fixed  mark.  Birds 
crossing  may  be  missed,  probably  because  the  shooter 
fires  behind  them.  By  just  how  much  the  gun  will  be 
pointed  ahead  of  the  cross-flying  birds  may  not  be 
actually  observed,  but  it  must  be  known  by  the  muscular 
sense,  and  if  the  shooter,  while  looking  at  a  moving 
object  in  front  of  a  wall  or  screen,  consciously  directs 
the  gun  to  the  right  or  left,  according  as  the  movement 
is  right  or  left,  he  will  quickly  educate  the  muscles  to 
direct  the  gun  to  any  distances  right  or  left,  of  the 
object  seen,  and  further  practice  will  make  him  pro- 
*  ficient  in  altering  the  elevation  to  any  desired  extent. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes, steadily  gazing 
upon  the  bird,  even  when  the  aim  is  into  space  as  many 
as  3,  8,  or  20ft.  ahead  of  moving  objects.  My  estimate 
of  20ft.  may  differ  greatly  from  that  of  another,  but 
practice  at  various  ranges  and  previous  experience  of 
similar  shots  will  direct  me,  as  it  will  every  one  who 
follows  these  instructions,  to  aim  the  gun  intuitively  in 
that  direction  where  the  charge  of  shot  and  the  game 
simultaneously  bisect — the  one  the  line  of  flight,  the 
other  the  line  of  fire — so  long  as  the  bird  is  seen. 

When  practicing  wing  shooting  there  will  be  many 
misses,  of  course.  After  each  miss  the  shooter  should 
consider  why  the  object  was  missed,  and,  whatsoever 
cause  may  be  assigned,  let  him  do  his  best  to  guard 
against  it  in  the  future;  if  a  cross  shot,  and  he  was  be¬ 
hind  the  object,  he  must  determine  to  direct  his  gun 
further  forward  when  another  similar  shot  presents 
itself.  If  he  does  this  and  continues  to  shoot  without 
being  hurried,  flustered  or  disheartened,  he  will  stead¬ 
ily  improve  in  his  shooting;  but  to  go  on  missing,  time 
after  time,  without  giving  a  thought  as  to  the  cause, 
will  do  no  good  whatever. 

When  a  bird  rises,  follow"  its  exact  course  with  your 
eyes,  and  when  it  is  in  the  best  position  for  shooting, 
bring  up  the  gun  from  below  or  behind  it,  and  if  your 
hands  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  eye  and  the 
will,  as  you  have  schooled  them  to  do,  the  gun  will  be 
aligned  instinctively;  then  press  the  trigger  so  as  to  feel 
recoil  at  the  instant  the  object  is  in  position.  If  you 
stop  the  gun  at  the  moment  of  firing,  you  are  sure  to  be 
behind,  for  your  muscles  have  to  race  to  get  ahead,  and 
if  you  stop  the  action  at  the  moment  you  pull  the  trig¬ 
ger,  you  stop  it  long  before  the  shot  leaves  the  barrel, 
and  much  longer  before  it  reaches  the  line  of  flight  of 
the  game. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  continue  the  swing  of  the  weapon 
while  firing;  by  so  doing  you  send  the  charge  of  shot  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  gun  is  moving;  but  if  you 
think  you  have  acquired  the  habit  of  stopping  the  swing 
at  the  moment  of  firing  and  kill  well,  there  is  no  need 
of  changing  your  method.  It  is  a  mistake  to  bring  up 
the  gun  so  that  it  has  to  be  lowered  again  in  order  to 
cover  the  object,  or  to  bring  it  from  before  the  object, 
though  this  latter  plan  is  sometimes  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  when  the  shooter  facing  No.  2  trap  gets  a 
quarterer  to  the  left  from  No.  5;  but  ordinarily  follow 
the  flight  of  the  bird,  if  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
only,  then  bring  up  the  gun  and  fire. 

The  allowances  which  will  have  to  be  made,  as  al¬ 
ready  explained,  can  only  be  determined  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  The  following  general  indications  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  of  some  service: 

The  straight  going-away  shot  at  birds  should  be  point 
blank  at  any  distance. 

At  ground  game  going  straight  away,  shoot  over  the 
animal.  Of  approaching  shots:  at  birds  shoot  dead  on, 
unless  the  bird  is  very  high,  when  aim  well  in  front. 
If,  coming  over  at  long  range,  but  low,  make  less  al¬ 


lowance,  or  wait  until  it  can  be  shot  at  a  pleasant  angle 
nearer  the  shooter. 

An  approaching  low  shot,  when  a  driven  partridge  or 
an  “incomer”  from  the  pigeon  traps:  aim  under  the 
bird  rather  than  over  it.  Birds  which  cannot  be  shot 
as  they  approach,  owing  to  the  position  of  beaters,  etc., 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  over,  and  will  furnish  similar 
shots  to  those  obtained  by  walking  up  to  the  birds,  but 
their  flight  will  probably  be  much  quicker,  and  they  will 
be  higher;  the  bird  must  therefore  be  shot  well  under, 
i.  e.,  actually  in  front  of  it.  A  bird  that  has  passed 
and  flies  low  is  a  more  difficult  shot;  the  shooter  must 
get  ahead  of  it,  and  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  shooting 
over  it. 

Birds  crossing  to  the  right  are  more  difficult  to  hit 
than  those  crossing  to  the  left.  It  is  often  advisable  to 
move  the  position  by  turning  one-quarter  round  on  the 
right  foot  before  raising  the  gun  when  there  is  a  quick 
flyer  to  the  right  and  you  are  shooting  along  or  on  the 
right  extremity  of  a  line.  Longer  shots  may  be  made  at 
crossing  than  at  straightaway  birds. 

Some  quartering  shots  are  very  easy,  others  most  dif¬ 
ficult — it  depends  upon  the  speed  and  angle  of  the  flight. 

Ascending  shots  are  difficult — the  most  if  at  short 
range  and  flying  quickly.  Aim  high. 

If  the  bird  is  well  away  and  going  straight  or  quarter¬ 
ing,  to  get  before  it — i.  e.,  to  hit — it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  aim  high. 

Aim  at  the  head  of  a  pheasant  rising;  indeed,  all  game 
of  which  the  head  can  be  seen  should  be  shot  at  as 
though  the  head,  not  the  body,  were  the  sportsman’s 
mark. 

Shoot  at  the  head  of  all  ground  game.  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  incoming  and  motionless  ground  game  is  shot 
over  and  neither  hares  no  rabbits  should  be  shot  at 
when  more  than  40yds.  distant,  nor  above  30,  if  going 
straightaway. 

The  prettiest  of  shots,  and  difficult  ones  to  make,  are 
the  perpendicular  shots.-  In  attempting  these  shots 
bring  the  left  hand  much  nearer  the  breech  than  is  usual 
for  any  firing  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  or  less,  and  aim 
in  front  of  the  bird  if  approaching,  and  under  it  if 
going  away. 

Occasionally  shots  may  be  had  at  birds  and  hares  de¬ 
scending,  chiefly  when  shooting  on  the  hillside,  and  these 
shots  are  difficult,  the  sportsman  generally  shooting 
over  his  game.  Low-flying  wildfowl,  wood-pigeons 
coming  into  lofty  trees,  hawks,  crows  and  vermin,  gen¬ 
erally  afford  different  shooting  practice,  by  which  the 
sportsman  will  profit.  In  order  to  become  an  expert 
shot,  if  other  game  is  not  readily  available,  starlings, 
fieldfares,  larks,  and  even  sparrows  may  be  used  as 
marks,  and  much  learned  from  shooting  at  them. 

To  practice  systematically,  nothing  is  so  handy  as  trap¬ 
shooting — almost  a  separate  art,  but  one  which  may  be 
followed  with  beneficial  results  even  by  expert  game 
shots. 

OF  HOLDING  ON. 

Snap-shooting  and  the  “hold-on”  principle  of  aiming 
are  synonymous.  Some  fail  to  see  how  any  one  firing 
a  snap-shot — as  they  understand  it — can  possibly  hold 
ahead  with  any  amount  of  certainty,  for  the  space  of 
time  which  the  opportunity  affords  in  many  cases  is  only 
sufficient  to  take  in  the  situation  and  fire;  it  will  not 
allow  even  for  a  mental  calculation.  Many  favor  the 
“hold-on”  and  snap-shooting  system  because  it  is  pret¬ 
tier,  safer,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  surer,  and  it 
offers,  to  say  the  least,  many  more  chances  of  a  full  bag 
than  the  other  way  of  aiming.  First,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  style  is  far  better  in  snap-shooting  than 
in  the  “hold  ahead”  practice;  secondly,  it  is  safer,  in  so 
far  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  “poking,”  which  the 
hold  ahead  and  slow  calculating  shots  lean  to,  even 
though  a  little — a  little  which  with  young  shooters  is 
likely  to  become  more.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
“the  man  who  hesitates  is  lost”;  hesitation  in  firing,  at 
any  rate,  means  loss  of  game  and  perhaps  everything 
else  except  experience  to  the  shooter. 

An  instance  of  the  danger  of  the  “poking”  aim  once 
warned  us  of  the  dangers  of  the  system  even  when 
practiced  by  a  sportsman  and  regular  shooter  of  twenty- 
five  years’  standing  who,  on  one  occasion,  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  carried  away  by  his  excitement  to^  the  extent 
of  “following  up”  a  partridge  at  least  three  parts  of  a 
circle  before  firing.  The  bird  rose  on  his  left  and  flew 
low  across  his  front,  quartering  to  the  right,  until  it  had 
nearly  completed  the  circle  before  it  fell  to  the  long- 
expected  shot.  The  shooter  had  his  gun  to  the  shoulder 
the  whole  of  the  time  the  bird  was  on  the  wing  and  in 
following  up  and  trying  tc  make  the  proper  allowance 
his  gun  covered  many  of  his  companions,  the  beaters, 
and  dogs,  although,  in  the  end,  the  bird  only  was  shot; 
the  attitudes  of  the  shooter  appeared  extremely  ludi¬ 
crous  to  the  others  of  the  party  after  the  muzzles  of  the 
gun  were  directed  toward  a  safe  quarter.  Thirdly,  very 
many  more  opportunities  occur  for  snap-shots  to  one 
accustomed  to  take  them  than  to  one  practicing  other 
methods — for  instance,  when  shooting  cover,  either  in 
line,  alone,  or  by  beaters. — From  the  Ninth  Edition  of 
“The  Gun  and  Its  Development,”  by  W.  W.  Greener. 


Northern  Kentucky  Gun  Club. 

Dayton,  Ky. — The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  club 
held  on  Dec.  18,  was  poorly  attended,  only  five  shooters 
showing  up.  The  day  was  not  a  good  one  for  the  sport; 
the  sky  was  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  at  times  a  light 
mist  fell  and  a  strong  wind  was  blowing,  making  the 
targets  very  erratic  in  their  flight.  Darkness  came  on 
very  early,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  targets  in 
the  last  two  events.  Dameron  fell  down  to  S4  per  cent., 
owing  to  the  poor  weather  conditions;  usually  he  breaks 
well  up  in  the  90s.  White,  of  Butterpint,  Ky.,  did  the 
best  work  which  was  done  in  any  one  event  during  the 
afternoon,  breaking  24  out  of  25,  and  doing  that  with  a 
borrowed  gun. 

The  club  will  hold  a  big  “sebuetzen  fest”  on  Jan.  2 
and  3,  being  the  fifth  annual  tri-State  Championship 
trophy  tournament  at  live  birds.  The  trophy  is  emblem¬ 
atic  of  the  wing  shot  championship  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 


Kentucky.  Any  amateur  can  shoot  for  the  purses,  but 
the  trophy  is  open  only  to  residents  of  the  three  States 
named.  The  event,  which  will  be  shot  on  Jan.  2,  is  at 
25  live  birds,  handicaps,  29  to  33yds.;  entrance  $16.25, 
birds  included;  shot  in  series  of  five;  all  start  at  29yds.; 
5  straight,  go  back  1yd ;  4  out  of  5,  stay  at  the  same 
distance;  3  out  of  5,  advance  1yd.  The  first  15  birds  of 
event  1,  constitute  the  second  event,  entrance  $10, 
divided  high  guns.  The  last  10  birds  of  event  1  con¬ 
stitute  event  3,  entrance  $5,  money  divided  high  guns. 

On  Jan.  3  there  will  be  four  events.  The  first  is  at  50 
birds,  handicaps  the  same  as  on  Monday;  entrance  $20, 
birds  extra;  class  shooting;  one  money  for  each  five 
entries.  The  event  will  be  shot  in  series  of  ten;  10 

straight,  go  back  1yd.  for  the  next  10;  9  out  of  10,  stay 

at  the  same  distance;  8  out  of  10,  advance  1yd.  No 
shooter  can  go  back  further  than  33yds.,  nor  advance 
nearer  than  26yds.  The  first  20  the  second  20  and  the 
last  10  birds  make  up  events  2,  3  and  4  respectively, 
with  $10  entrance  in  each,  division  of  purses,  high  guns. 

The  handicap  committee  for  this  race  will  be  chosen 

from  the  shooters  on  the  grounds.  The  committee  hav¬ 
ing  charge  of  the  tournament  is  made  up  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen:  J.  A.  Payne,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  J.  V.  Deal, 
Maysville,  Ky. ;  George  Dameron,  Bellevue,  Ky. ;  John 
Schreck,  Covington,  Ky. ;  George  Walker,  Fort  Thomas, 
Ivy.,  and  C.  B.  Woodbury,  Dayton,  Ky.  The  handicap¬ 
ping  committee  for  the  first  day  is:  Tom  Clay,  Austerlitz, 
Ky. :  Ed.  Voris,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  and  Frank  Alkire, 
Williamsport,  O. 


G  B  C  .  19  19  19  21  78 

Dameron  .  21  22  22  19  84 

Luverne  .’. .  20  14  ..  ..  34 

White  .  24 .  24 

Holaday  .  15  23  22  ..  60 


Madison  Square  Garden  Tournament. 

New  York,  Dec.  10. — We  take  great  pleasure  in  in¬ 
closing  herewith  a  brief  advance  announcement  of  our 
coming  show.  Let  us  begin  by  saying  that  the  glories 
of  the  old  original  sportsmen's  shows  will  be  revived,, 
but  under  entirely  new  management.  All  of  the  old  and 
attractive  outdoor  sporting  features  which  were  so  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  vicinity  will 
be  retained,  and  new  ones  added,  and  no  expense  will 
be  spared  by  the  management  in  arranging  for  and 
decorating  the  show  so  as  to  make  it  an  ideal  one. 

In  introducing  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  city 
a  great  international  trapshooting  tournament  on  the 
main  floor  of  the  big  auditorium  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  a  new  thriller  has  been  added  to  New  York’s 
amusement  features.  But  in  doing  this,  one-half  of  the 
space  of  the  Garden  has  to  be  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
so  that  exhibition  space  will  be  at  a  premium,  and  hence 
an  early  application  for  space  is  suggested. 

The  program  will  be  a  continuous  one,  running  from 
10  in  the  morning  until  11  o’clock  at  night,  every  day, 
but  the  program,  while  intensely  attractive  to  the  visit¬ 
ors,  will  be  so  sub-divided  and  arranged  that  ample  time 
will  be  given  between  each  event,  so  that  visitors  to  the 
show  can  see  what  the  exhibitors  are  showing,  all  of 
which  will  make  for  good  business,  and  hence,  the  show 
should  prove  very  remunerative  to  exhibitors. 

The  program  of  the  trapshooting  tournament  follows: 

10  A.  M.  until  12:30  P.  M. — 20-target  sweeps,  entrance 
50  cents  (optional  $2  sweeps). 

1:30  P.  M.  until  5:00  P.  M. — 100-target  indoor  individual 
amateur  championship,  entrance  $5  (optional  sweeps). 

7:30  P.  M.  until  9:00  P.  M. — Intercity  three-man  team 
matches,  150  targets  per  team;  entrance  $10. 

9:00  P.  M.  until  10:00  P.  M. — 100-target  indoor  profes¬ 
sional  championship;  entrance  $2.50  (optional  sweeps  to 
suit  shooter). 

Tickets  to  Garden  will  be  given  free  to  all  contestants. 

Liberal  money  prizes  and  trophies  will  be  given. 

Office,  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  Room  6049.  Tele¬ 
phone  Gramercy  2142. 

S.  M.  Van  Allen,  Mgr. 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery „ 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  17. — The  weekly  competi¬ 
tions  of  this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arling¬ 
ton  range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  lane,  near 
Llanerch,  Pa.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  in  spite  of 
the  cold  weather.  Geo.  Schnering  came  out  and  com¬ 
pleted  his  ten  scores  for  the  gold  record  medal  with  a 
223.  Dill  tried  to  break  his  own  record  of  47  in  B 
military  class,  but  did  not  succeed.  Williamson  also 
failed  to  heat  4’4  Mil.  Dr.  Davis’s  score  of  182  showed  a 
distinct  advance. 

Record  match  200vds.,  rifle:  Geo.  Schnering,  223,  219, 
210,  203.  203;  Dr.  Davis,  182. 

Offhand  match:  Geo.  Schnering,  222,  204,  203. 

Plonor  target,  3  shots:  Geo.  Schnering,  .58,  William¬ 
son  63. 

Military  match:  II.  A.  Dill  46,  45,  45,  44,  44,  43,  42; 
Williamson,  44,  42,  41.  40,  38. 


Zettler  Rifle  Club. 


New  York,  Dec. 
lows : 

13. — Scores  of 

the 

Zettler 

Club  fol- 

A  Begerow  . 

. .  233 

226 

227 

230 

238—1154 

F  M  Bund  a . 

.  237 

241 

236 

236 

241—1191 

C  S  A  Gerken . 

.  237 

238 

235 

241 

243—1196 

T,  Maurer  . 

.  234 

243 

236 

242 

242—1197 

C  A  Schrag . 

.  237 

225 

224 

224 

240—1150 

O  Smith  . 

.  244 

245 

241 

242 

241—1213 

W  A  Tewes . 

.  246 

246 

241 

244 

242—1219 

B  Zettler  . 

.  237 

238 

233 

234 

243—1185 

C  Zettler  . . 

.  239 

244 

244 

244 

245—1216 

Dr  A  Leavitt . 

.  225 

22S 

233 

224 

227—1137 

F  Kecking  . 

.  238 

230 

227 

226 

233—1154 
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KENTUCKY  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(LIVE  BIRDS) 


Won  at  Ryland,  Ky.,  December  8,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Schreck,  by  a  score  of  23  out  of  25,  and  5  straight 
on  the  shoot-off.  He  used 


Messrs.  J.  S.  Day,  C.  O.  Le  Compte  and  O.  J.  Holaday  each  scored  24  ex  25  with  PETERS  Shells, 
but  neither  was  eligible  for  the  title.  The  excellent  scores  made  by  these  four  gentlemen  attest  the 
killing  power  and  general  dependability  of  PETERS  ammunition — qualities  that  have  commanded 
the  approval  and  secured  the  patronage  of  shooters  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Haw  Tark:  98  Chamber*  St.  T.  H.  KELLER.  Manager  New  Srleana:  821  Magazine  St  P.  R.  LITZKI,  Manager 

San  Franciaee:  608-612  Newark  Street,  j.  S.  FRENCH.  Manager 


THE  GREAT  DRY-FLY  MYTH. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  dry-fly  fishing  is 
excessively  difficult — difficult,  I  mean,  beyond 
every  other  form  of  the  art.  I  do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  this  imposture.  I 
imagine  it  must  be  the  genius  or  genii  who  first 
applied  the  words  “chuck  and  chance”  and 
“fine  and  far  off”  to  the  wet  and  dry  methods 
respectively.  I  cannot  think  that  any  two 
epithets  have  ever  more  successfully  exalted 
one  set  of  men  at  the  expense  of  another.  You 
would  suppose  that  any  fool  can  go  and  throw 
a  blue  upright  into  the  Barle  at  Dulverton  and 
pull  it  out  again  with  a  trout  on  it.  You  would 
imagine  that  no  chalk-stream  fish  may  be  lured 
at  a  less  distance  than  seventy  yards.  There  is 
no  especial  merit  in  fishing  with  a  long  line. 
No  good  fisherman,  wet  or  dry,  gives  a  trout 
an  inch  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Per¬ 
haps,  of  the  two,  the  wet  fly  man  uses  the 
longer  line,  and  lie  certainly,  if  he  means  to 
catch  fish,  throws  as  “fine,”  by  which  I  under¬ 
stand  “light,”  as  the  wet  condition  of  his  lure 
will  let  him.  But  “fine  and  far  off”  remains  the 
special  property  of  the  dry-fly  school,  and  the 
wet-fly  men  continue  to  go  about  under  the  im¬ 
putation  of  “chucking  it  and  chancing  it.”  This 
shows  how  important  it  is  to  be  first  in  any 
field,  even  of  mutual  recrimination.  The  arro¬ 
gant  dry-fly  school  has  fastened  chuck  and 
chance  it  on  the  other  fellows  for  ever,  and  no¬ 
body  pays  any  attention  to  their  answering 
creeping  and  crawling  beyond  stamping  it 
vulgar  and  jealous  abuse. 

This  cheap  sneer  at  the  wet-fly  man  has 
proved  so  successful  that  he  himself  has  come 
to  believe  that  it  is  true.  He  forgets  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  trout’s  habits  is  infinitely 
larger  than  that  of  his  self-constituted  superior. 
He  forgets  that  if  the  two  of  them  (grant  me 
two  fishermen  of  a  sort  of  hypothetical  mathe¬ 
matically  abstract  character,  each  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  rival’s  method)  are  placed  on  the 
bank  of  an  unknown  fast  stream,  that  knowl¬ 
edge  will  enable  him  to  give  the  dry-fly  man 
first  fishing  over  every  pool  and  run,  and  that, 
after  the  dry-fly  man  has  laboriously  and  vainly- 
flogged  every  inch  of  water,  he  (the  wet-fly¬ 
man)  can  come  along  and  take  a  brace  or  more 
in  a  dozen  casts,  placed  deftly  in  the  twelve 


spots  where,  from  the  condition  of  the  water, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  a  hundred  other  things  about  which  the 
dry-fly  man  knows  nothing  at  all,  he  suspects 
the  good  fish  are  lying.  He  forgets  similarly 
that,  placed  on  the  bank  of  an  unknown  chalk 
stream,  he  and  the  dry-fly  man  are  in  this  re¬ 
spect  reduced  to  an  equality  that  a  rise  break¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  water  speaks  to  both  of 
them  with  the  same  sound,  and  that  a  fish  lying 
in  midstream  is  equally  visible  to  both  of  them. 
He  does  not  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
fishes’  habits  is  (I  speak  comparatively)  prac¬ 
tically  no  part  of  a  dry  angler’s  equipment. 
The  mere  fact  on  a  chalk  stream  he  can  jettison 
the  best  part  of  the  lore  which  it  has  taken  him 
many  years  to  acquire,  without  doing  his 
chances  of  sport  any  harm  whatever,  should 
cause  him  to  think  better  of  himself.  But  he 
does  not  know  this.  Again,  he  does  not  realize 
that  the  dry-fly  man  owes  half  his  vaunted  ac¬ 
curacy  of  casting  to  the  rodmaker  and  the  line 
spinner,  and  that  in  this  particular  also  they 
are  pretty  much  on  a  level  (it  is  understood 
again  that  I  speak  of  the  skilful  of  both 
schools).  He  does  not  realize  that  to  be  the 
dry-fly  man’s  equal,  if  not  superior,  he  has  only 
to  buy  a  certain  kind  of  apparatus,  to  learn  not 
to  work  his  fly,  to  avoid  drag,  to  pull  in  his 
slack,  and  to  distinguish  between  a  number  of 
unfamiliar  artificial  patterns — all  matters,  surely, 
within  his  competence. 

No;  he  accepts  the  estimate  which  the  world, 
taught  by  the  dry-fly  man,  has  formed  of  his  at¬ 
tainments,  and,  until  he  has  tried  a  chalk  stream 
for  himself,  imagines  that  he  might  as  well  fish 
in  his  mother’s  pail  as  in  the  Test.  He  is  all 
wrong,  and  here  is  an  incident  to  encourage 
him. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  a  man,  whom 
I  will  call  MacArthur,  came  upon  me  out  of  the 
East,  demanding  a  chalk  stream  and  instruction 
in  the  dry-fly  business.  As  he  made  it  clearly 
understood  that  he  was  to  pay  for  the  chalk 
stream,  I  undertook  to  introduce  him  to  a  water 
which  I  had  fished  during  the  three  previous 
seasons,  and,  because  I  was  poor,  had  given  up. 
My  anxiety  to  return  to  that  water,  plus  the 
deep  affection  I  had  for  MacArthur,  blinded  me 
to  the  second  part  of  his  demand.  In  the 


course  of  a  few  posts  MacArthur  was  the  better 
by  a  rod  for  the  season  and  I  by  twelve  guest’s 
tickets.  During  those  early  days,  while  we 
waited  for  May  to  come  around,  MacArthur’s 
confidence  in  and  reverence  for  my  knowledge 
and  skill  were  highly  gratifying.  He  had  never 
used  a  dry-fly,  and  though  he  has  not  his  equal 
as  a  wet-fly  fisherman,  he  was  filled  with  that 
fear  of  the  chalk  stream,  and  that  humbleness  of 
spirit  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  looked  upon 
those  who  do  their  business  in  clear  waters  as 
belonging  to  an  order  of  beings  higher  alto¬ 
gether  than  his  own.  He  abased  himself  before 
me  as  an  initiate-designate  of  some  esoteric  cult 
might  abase  himself  before  its  Grand  Lama. 
He  received  my  lightest  word  on  dry-fly  angling 
as  if  it  were  a  revelation,  and  permitted  me  to 
spend  many  pounds  of  his  money  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  valuable  rod,  reel,  line,  and  other 
things  without  a  word  of  complaint.  He  said 
that  if  he  were  permitted  by  Heaven’s  help  and 
mine  to  slay  one  trout  out  of  that  river  before 
he  returned  into  the  Orient,  he  would  die  bless¬ 
ing  my  name. 

Nothing  that  I  could  say  would  persuade  him 
that  chalk-stream  fishing  is  pure  skittles  com¬ 
pared  with  that  he  was  accustomed  to  find  in  a 
tiny-shrouded  brook  near  Midlnirst  (a  place  in 
which  he  could  catch  trout  all  day  long  while  I 
should  have  spent  my  time  cutting  down  trees). 
Nor  could  I  get  him  to  understand  that,  easy 
though  it  might  be,  I  am  extremely  unhandy  at 
it.  He  said  that  I  only  talked  like  that  to  en¬ 
courage  him,  whereas  I  was  really  trying  to 
encourage  myself.  For  I  had  discovered  that 
I  possessed  a  reputation  to  which  nobody  could 
possibly  live  up,  and  as  the  day  approached 
when  I  should  have  to  “show  him  how  to  do  it” 
at  the  expense  of  those  fish  under  whose  con¬ 
tempt  I  had  writhed  three  summers  long,  I 
wondered  sometimes  if  I  had  not  better  per¬ 
haps  break  my  right  arm  in  two  places,  and  so 
preserve  to  MacArthur  the  last  ideal  that  he 
was  ever  likely  to  cherish. 

At  length  the  first  day  of  May  dawned,  and 
my  right  arm  was  still,  as  much  as  it  ever  had 
been,  at  my  service.  I  made,  as  the  newspapers 
relate  of  the  condemned,  a  hearty  breakfast  of 
sausages  and  bacon,  and  smoked  a  cigarette, 
while  MacArthur  greased  his  line  for  the  third 
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time  since  he  had  risen.  Presently  we  were  by 
the  water’s  edge,  and  for  half  an  hour  I  showed 
MacArtluir  how  to  cast  his  fly  over  imaginary 
fish,  and  how  to  keep  his  rod’s  point  up  and 
pull  in  the  slack,  all  of  which  he  managed  to 
do — easily.  You  are  to  remember  always  that 
MacArthur  was  a  most  accomplished  fisherman. 
Suddenly  he  found  a  fish — -which  I  had  failed  to 
observe.  It  lay  near  the  bank  on  which  we 
stood,  evidently  just  posted  for  breakfast,  about 
fifteen  yards  above  us.  The  water  was  clear 
of  rushes  and  weeds,  nor  was  there  any  eddy 
or  glide.  The  bank  was  free  of  high  grass  and 
trees  and  all  other  nuisances.  The  wind  blew 
gently  up  stream.  I  had  a  perfectly  clear  right- 
hand  horizontal  cast.  It  was  what  is  called  “a 
sitter.”  As  we  looked  the  fish  sucked  down  a 
fly.  “Have  at  him,”  said  MacArthur,  as  he 
crouched  to  the  earth  (what  he  had  not  read 
about  dry-fly  fishing  was  not  worth  writing). 
“I  want  to  see  just  how  you  do  it.” 

It  was  inconceivable  that  I  should  ever  find 
a  more  easily  placed  trout.  I  knelt  down,  as 
the  books  recommend,  let  out  line,  cast,  and  the 
wind — the  kindly  wind  of  the  west — dropped  a 
pale  olive  three  inches  above  the  nose  of  the 
fish,  which  took  it  instantly.  I  hooked  him, 
rattled  him  down  stream,  and  had  him  in  the 
net  before  the  howl  which  MacArthur  uttered 
as  I  struck  had  ceased  to  reverberate  among 
the  surrounding  chalk  hills.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  thing  could  not  have  better  done. 
I  said,  “There!” 

MacArthur  was  breathing  heavily  through  his 
nose,  and  his  eyes  were  shining  with  delight  and 
excitement  and  triumph.  He  had  seen  the  lur¬ 
ing  and  slaughter  of  a  chalk  stream  trout — a 
trout  of  i)4  pounds,  a  trout  twice  as  big  as  the 
biggest  lie  had  ever  looked  on.  He  said  that  it 
was  magnificent,  and  launched  into  praises  of 
my  skill.  I  perserved  a  modest  demeanor,  and 
told  him  that  now  he  must  get  one.  He  de¬ 
spaired  of  ever  attaining  to  my  accuracy  and 
deadliness.  Seeing  a  fish  about  300  yards  up 
stream  (he  had  an  eye  like  a  telescope)  he  be¬ 
sought  me  to  come  and  catch  that  one,  too,  as 
he  had  hardly  had  time  to  observe  my  methods. 
He  said  it  was  a  privilege  to  watch  me.  I  did 
not  say  what  I  would  do  until  we  reached 
the  rising  fish,  when  I  told  MacArthur  that  he 
must  have  a  go  at  it.  I  pointed  out  that  he  had 
not  taken  a  rod  on  this  river  to  watch  me  catch¬ 
ing  fish,  but  to  learn  to  do  it  himself.  I  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  trying  for  this  trout. 

The  place  in  which  it  lay  was  situated  twenty- 
yards  across  the  stream,  under  the  overhanging 
branch  of  a  willow,  and  on  the  far  side  of  a 
thin  line  of  rushes  and  weeds.  The  rushes  and 
the  branch  were  so  disposed  that  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  chance  of  getting  a  fly  to  the  fish  was  to 
shoot  it  out  of  gun  through  a  gap  some  10 
inches  wide.  I  said,  “This  is  not  a  particularly 
easy  cast.  But,  remember,  if  you  hook  him  you 
must  bustle  him.  Though  you  break  you  must 
not  give  him  his  head.  This  is  your  only 
chance.  You  recollect  what  I  told  you  about 
raising  your  rod  high  in  the  air  and  walking 
backward  into  the  meadow?  This  is  an  oc¬ 
casion  when  you  must  do  that.” 

MacArthur  asked  me  if  it  was  possible  to 
cock  a  fly  properly  at  that  distance.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  only  doubt  that  troubled  him. 
I  told  him  (because  he  had  on  a  dry,  well-oiled, 
and  well-made  fly,  which  would  cock  itself  quite 
independently  of  the  person  who  threw  it)  that 
it  was  quite  possible.  “For  you,  perhaps,”  said 
Mac  Arthur,  and  as  he  began  to  get  out  line  I 
could  feel  the  blushes  chasing  each  other  up 
and  down  my  body.  The  next  moment  Mac- 
Arthur’s  fly  passed  through  the  gap  which  I 
have  described,  and  lit,  cocked  to  a  miracle,  on 
the  only  square  inch  of  water  where  it  could 
have  served  any  useful  purpose  .whatever.  The 
trout  hurled  itself  on  to  the  hook.  MacArthur 
struck,  raised  his  rod  high  in  the  air  and  be¬ 
gan  to  walk  backward  steadily  into  the  meadow', 
just  as  I  had  told  him  to  do.  The  trout," 
paralyzed  by  astonishment,  followed  obediently’, 
wriggled  itself  bodily  over  the  weeds  and 
through  the  rushes,  swung  in  the  deep,  safe 
water  for  a  second,  and  made  off  up  stream  like 
lightning.  But  he  was  w'ell  hooked,  and  there 


BULK  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


Easy  on  ihe  Shoulder 


The  Powder  YOU  want  in  your 


::  FIELD  and  TRAP  LOADS  :: 


SHOOT 
A 

DALY  GUN 


QUALITY  STANDS  OUT  BOLDLY  ON  A  DALY 

The  Charles  Daly  is  the  only  gun  for  the  discriminating  sports¬ 
man.  Daly  quality  means  perfection  in  gun  construction.  They 
are  made  carefully  by  hand  and  brains  throughout.  Machinery 
can  never  hope  to  equal  the  hand  work  of  the  artists,  the  gun¬ 
smiths  and  the  engravers  who  work  on  Daly  Guns. 

Our  Catalog  fully  describes  the  above  and  all  other  high 
grade  guns,  rifles,  revolvers  and  everything  the  sportsman  needs. 


MAILED  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING - 


Schoverlirg  Daly  &  Gales  Jrzk„ 


44  The  Gun  That  Blocks  the 
SEARS  ’ 


POSITIVELY  SAFE 


Send  10  Cents  for  our  Large  Catalogue  and  get  a 
Beautiful  Davis  Guns  Souvenir. 


N.  R.  DAVIS  (EL  SONS,  Lock  Box  707.  ASSONET,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A.  H 
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YOU  know  geese — hardy  cruisers  of 
the  skies.  They  can  get  away  with 
more  shot  than  any  other  game  bird.  It 
takes  a  close,  hard  shooting  gun  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  two-inch  armor  of  feathers. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  LEFEVER  gun 
true  on  a  quartering  pair  of  geese  does 
not  question  the  result.  He  knows  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and 
sure  and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

It’s  Lefever  Taper  Boring  that  gets  the 
game.  And  you  continue  getting  it  with 
the  same  gun  for  a  lifetime.  Reasons: 
Lefever  never-shoot-loose  bolt,  Lefever 
compensating  screw  on  the  hinge  joint, 
Lefever  simple  three-piece  action,  and 
14  ether  original  Lefever  inventions. 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

If  you  are  a  sportsman  who  values  a 
gun  for  killing  powers,  send  for  free  gun 
book  and  get  Lefever  wise.  $28  to  $1000. 
Owners  of  the  $28  gun  will  not  trade 
them  for  guns  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Write  today — now.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


iijiiii 


THE  AIM  OF  EVERY  GUN  owner  is  to  keep  his 
gun  faultless — the(  finer  the  gun  the  harder  he 
tries.  If  he  uses  “3  in  One”  the  easier  he  tries. 

3  IN  ONE”  oils  every  action  part  properly, 
cleans  out  the  residue  of  burnt  or  smokeless  pow¬ 
der,  prevents  rust  on  every  metal  part,  cleans  and 
polishes  the  stock,  contains  no  acid.  Write  for 
generous  sample-free.  3.IN.ONE  OIL  CO.. 

New  Street,  _ New  York  1 


——Dixon’s  Graphite  for  Sportsmen  — 

A  lubricant  and  preservative;  for  fishing  rods  and  reels; 
for  gunlocks  and  barrels;  for  row,  sail  and  motor  boats. 
Booklets  “Graphite  Afloat  and  Afield”  and  "Dixon’s 
Motor  Graphite  ”  free  on  request. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  -  -  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  J1.28. 

Sam  Lovels’  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
books.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  right. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hold 

gun  closer 
on  the  bird. 


You  can,  when  the  recoil  is  light  and  you 
know  the  report  will  be  light,  too.  There’s 
no  flinching. 


Distinctive  methods  of  manufacture  give 
great  Stability  to 


Every  lot  of  powder  that  comes  through 
muSt  show  in  our  shooting  range  tests — high 
velocity,  light  recoil,  low  bursting  pressure, 
and  uniform  sound. 

Dead  Shot  is  always  the  same.  Atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  do  not  affect  it. 

All  the  big  loading  companies  use  it. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  Dead  Shot,  let  us 
ffefer  you  to  one  who  has. 


American  Powder  Mills 

l  Chicago  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  BOSTON 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  J2.E0. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyack;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  01  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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was  never  any  cause  for  alarm.  MacArthur 
reeled  him  in,  let  him  run,  reeled  him  in  again, 
and,  after  the  usual  fuss  and  bungling  with  the 
net,  I  got  him  to  land— 2f4  pounds.  Mac¬ 
Arthur  was  dumb  with  delight.  When  I  had 
recovered  the  power  of  speech  I  said:  “You 
now  see  how  easy  dry-fly  fishing  really  is.  Any 
man  who  can  cast  as  you  do  may  fish  a  chalk 
stream  with  every  prospect  of  success.”  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  go  up  the  river  and  practice  on  his 
own  account.  “All  you  have  to  do,”  I  said,  “is 
to  avoid  drag  and  pull  in  your  slack,  and  for¬ 
get  that  you  ever  thought  there  was  anything 
difficult  about  this  game.” 

The  really  remarkable  feature  of  this  story 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  MacArthur  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  capture  of  his  first  trout  was  a 
fluke,  whereas  it  was  not;  it  was  the  masterly 
cast  that  did  it.  MacArthur,  though  he  had 
never  fished  a  chalk  stream,  knew  more  about 
casting  than  nine  dry-fly  anglers  out  of  ten 
that  you  will  meet  in  conversation.  But  though 
he  brought  back  two  other  fish,  he  had  acquired 
a  respect — a  quite  proper  respect — for  the  many 
which  he  had  failed  to  take,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  experience  he  was  inclined  to  belittle  his 
first  supreme  performance.  He  was  enchanted 
with  his  sport,  but  by  no  means  puffed  up,  and 
he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to  sit  at  my  feet  and 
hear  me  talk,  in  spite  of  my  having  caught 
nothing  more.  Subsequently,  during  that  sea¬ 
son,  he  beat  my  take  every  time,  and  I  think 
he  must  have  modified  his  view  of  my  dexterity. 
But  he  never  let  me  see  this.  Which  shows, 
first,  what  a  magnificent  nature  is  MacArthur’s, 
and,  secondly,  that  a  first-rate  wet  fly  angler 
who  approaches  a  chalk  stream  with  the  proper 
rod  and  line,  and  takes  an  instructor  in  whom 
he  has  implicit  confidence,  can  do  as  well  as 
anybody,  if  he  will  only  follow  that  instructor’s 
hints  to  the  letter.  But  I  have  to  hear  of  the 
dry-fly  man  who  mastered  wet-fly  fishing  in  a 
season,  or  in  five  seasons.  Two  things  are 
necessary  to  both  arts,  an  apparatus  and  manual 
skill.  But  to  the  wet-fly  game  must  be  added 
knowledge.  And  the  greatest  of  these  is  knowl¬ 
edge. — W.  Quilliam,  in  the  Field. 


FISHING  FOR  SALMON. 

Ever  go  salmon  fishing?  If  so,  you  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  most  exciting,  exhilarating  and 
ecstatic  piscatorial  sport.  If  not,  what’s  the 
use  of  asking  why?  The  bay  that  bounds  the 
beaches  and  cliffs  of  Santa  Cruz  beckons  every 
day.  The  fish  are  abundant,  and  as  a  rule  easy 
game. 

To  take  salmon  you  don’t  have  to  secure  a 
license,  and  equip  yourself  with  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  not  even  with  fish  tackle  and  bait. 
You  engage  a  boatman,  and  he  does  the  rest. 
He  will  have  rods,  reels,  lines,  hooks,  sinkers, 
bait,  a  grab  net  and  a  gaff.  All  there  is  for  you 
to  do  is  to  pay  the  boatman  and  look  pleasant — 
the  fishing  is  yours. 

For  a  certainty  there  is  a  boat  ride  on  the 
bay,  worth  the  price  at  any  time,  and  the 
chances  are  all  in  favor  of  taking  from  one  to 
ten  salmon  in  a  morning’s  expedition.  And 
then  there  is  lots  of  fun  before  you  start,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  jingle  of  the  alarm  clock,  turning  out 
of  bed  in  the  presence  of  the  electric  light,  pre¬ 
paring  your  own  breakfast,  and  hiking  down  to 
the  wharf  before  5  o’clock  A.  M.  It  makes  a 
crack  in  the  crust  of  habit  that  is  growing  all 
over  you  and  encasing  your  very  thoughts.  It 
gives  you  a  new  sensation  of  being  boss  of 
yourself  when  you  can  get  out  of  the  rut,  to 
make  such  a  venture. 

For  salmon  fishing  the  Santa  Cruzan  has  two 
points  of  departure.  He  can  start  from  the 
local  wharf  or  he  can  leave  for  the  Capitola 
wharf  via  the  first  trolley  car.  Some  prefer 
one  fishing  ground  and  some  another.  Good 
luck  and  poor  has  been  found  a-plenty  from 
both  places  this  year.  Then  there  are  two 
kinds  of  conveyances,  the  old-fashioned,  time- 
honored  rowboats,  with  a  lateen  sail  for  the 
wind  when  it  rises;  the  same  boat  that  floated 
on  the  sea  of  Galilee  two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  same  one  that  puts  out  from  every  port  on 
the  Mediterranean,  in  this  year  of  1910;  and  the 
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modern  motor  boat  that  supplants  the  oars¬ 
man’s  muscle  with  gasolene  and  puts  no  trust 
in  Providence  for  a  favorable  wind. 

Some  think  the  whirr  of  the  motor  “scares" 
the  fish,  others  scoff  at  the  notion.  Both  styles 
of  boats  bring  in  fish  some  days  and  both  re¬ 
turn  with  empty  bottoms  on  other  days. 

Compensation  also  comes  in  another  form 
before  starting.  It  will  be  found  in  the  wharf 
scene  at  sunrise — we  say  sunrise,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  there  will  be  a  fog  on  the  morning 
you  go  salmon  fishing.  The  fog  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  morning’s  entertainment.  It 
curtains  off  the  land  and  it  hides  the  boundless 
expanse  of  water,  and  just  shows  the  center  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  performance  is  about  to 
begin,  whereon  the  struggle  for  mastery  be¬ 
tween  your  science  and  sagacity,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  resources  of  the  king  of  fish,  in  his  own. 
realm  is  to  take  place. 

As  you  approach  it  the  wharf  reaches  to  the 
very  end  of  things  apparently,  so  snugly  has  the 
mist  settled  down.  The  Santa  Cruz  wharf  is 
not  as  picturesque  as  it  was  before  the  railroad 
encroached  upon  it,  but  at  Capitola  traffic  does 
not  trespass  and  the  fishermen  appropriate  the 
wharf  for  their  very  own. 

In  the  dim  space  the  fog  has  left  you  for  a 
visible  world,  you  can  trace  the  pink  bloom  of 
the  sea  flowers  that  border  the  beach,  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  wharf,  and  you  hear  the 
muffled  music  from  the  eternal  diapason  of  the 
tides,  and  the  soft  lapping  of  the  sea  gull’s 
wings  as  he  wafts  himself  about  undecided 
where  he  will  find  his  breakfast.  It’s  a  weird 
world  and  a  small  one,  without  a  trace  or  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  one  in  which  you  normally  move 
and  have  your  being. 

As  you  arrive  the  fisher  boats  of  commerce 
are  beginning  to  come  in  from  their  all-night 
vigil  on  the  deep.  Strong,  lusty  fellows  are  on 
board  and  they  pass  up  the  catch  of  the  night 
to  their  co-partners  on  the  wharf  above.  They 
speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  language  of 
modern  Macedonia,  but  they  laugh  in  our 
language  and  the  work  of  unloading  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  evident  jests. 

“Gee!  aren’t  they  beauties?”  That’s  what  the 
tenderfoot  exclaims  in  accents  of  surprise  and 
admiration.  They  are. 

Each  boat  brings  from  twenty  to  forty  fish 
about  equally  divided  between  sea  bass  and  sal¬ 
mon,  the  sea  bass  running  from  twenty  to 
forty  pounds  in  weight  and  the  salmon  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

These  boats  went  out  toward  sunset  last  eve¬ 
ning.  and  spread  their  nets  in  a  line  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  three  to  five  miles  in  width. 

Heretofore  the  mesh  of  their  nets  was  limited 
by  law  to  7^  inches.  Last  winter  a!  complacent 
fish  commission  consented  to  reducing  the  mesh 
to  6l/2  inches,  thus  rapidly  increasing  the  speed 
at  which  the  bay  is  robbed  of  its  finny  treasures, 
and  certain  fish  dealers  in  San  Francisco  ac¬ 
cumulate  profits  from  the  fish  business. 

And  it  is  a  great  business.  From  half  a  ton 
to  two  tons  daily  of  fish  go  up  from  Santa 
Cruz  and  Capitola  to  the  San  Francisco  market. 
Many  kinds  of  fish  in  their  season  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  fisher¬ 
men  work  on  a  percentage  or  share  of  the 
profits,  and  to-morrow  morning  the  fish  just 
landed  will  be  on  the  slabs  of  the  retail  markets 
of  San  Francisco  and  interior  cities. 

But  all  this  is  another  story,  which  quite 
offensively  thrusts  itself  upon  the  attention  and 
impels  to  profanity  when  we  ought  to  be  culti¬ 
vating  serenity. 

Forgetting  the  fish  commission,  the  law  and 
the  legislature,  it  is  fun  to  watch  these  boats 
unload.  The  fisher  folk  certainly  seem  happy, 
but  we  can  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  envy 
them  their  job.  After  setting  their  nets  at 
night  they  have  “nothing  to  do  but  wait.”  only 
at  about  n  o’clock  the  nets  must  be  hauled  up 
and  emptied,  and  again  about  3  o’clock,  for 
sometimes.  a  sealion  comes  along,  and  if  he 
found  fish  in  the  nets  he  would  have  a  fine  play- 
spell  with  them.  Sometimes  a  basking  shark 
gets  entangled  in  the  nets,  and  at  other  rare 
times  a  whale  finds  his  flippers  tangled  in  a 
net.  Then  he  gets  mad,  and  tears  about  to  the 


TKc  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GUN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  25,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  Si.  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Jliarim  Repeating  Shotgun 


Made  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from 
your  eyes;  help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can’t  get  into  the  action. 

The  mechanism  is  strong,  simple,  wear- resisting.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hangfires  harmless. 

All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  bard  hitting  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take  down 
and  clean.  Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  “A”  12  gauge;  it  has  all  the  features  that  make  for  a  perfect  gun 

Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  136  7A&  Tfflar/lll  firearms  G). 

page,  catalog,  describing  the  full  27Zar/ln  line.  27  WUlow  Street,  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


THE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN  HUNTING  TALES 

EDGAR  F.  RANDOLPH 

A  series  of  hunting  reminiscences  of  rare  charm  for  the  sportsman  and  for 
the  wider  circle  which  delights  in  true  tales  of  outdoor  life.  With  none  of  the  high 
coloring  and  exaggeration  which  give  a  false  note  to  so  many  hunting  stories,  Mr. 
Randolph’s  book  is  never  lacking  in  interest. 

He  covers  the  field  of  sport  with  the  rifle,  east  and  west,  drawing  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  life  in  the  open,  subordinating  his  own  exploits  to  the  main  incidents  of 
outdoor  experience,  giving  much  valuable  information  on  camp  life,  hunting  and  the 
habits  of  wild  game,  and  continually  delighting  the  reader  with  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint. 

This  book  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  memory  of  every  big-game 
hunter  of  experience  and  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  novice  who  is  planning  an 
excursion  into  the  wild. 

Cloth,  170  Pages.  Richly  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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DENSE”  POWDER  TOR  SHOTGUNS 


Waterproof 

ABSOLUTELY  1  Stable 

Smokeless 


The  year  1910  will  show 

INCREASED  SALES  OF  THIS  POWDER 

the  highest  recommendation  we  can  give 


Ask  Your  Dealer  For 


INFALLIBLE 


jk.  ** 

Rhymes  of  The  Stream  and  Forest  I 

FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND  Z 

One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  offered  for  ^ 
many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods  * 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms.  2 

Mr.  Buckland's  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of  the  Angle.” 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,  pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  pocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 

Postpaid,  $1.25 
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terror  of  the  fishermen  and  the  destruction  of 
their  net.  Fortunately  for  the  industry  these 
occasions  are  rare. 

The  sight  of  the  fish-bottomed  boats  and 
the  wharf  strewn  with  the  catch  of  the  night 
is  a  great  appetizer  to  the  amateur  fisherman, 
and  he  grows  eager  to  get  off  in  his  own  boat. 

Our  boat  puts  out,  and  the  box  of  bait  in 
the  bottom  looks  as  promising  as  the  full  dinner 
pail  the  artisan  carries  to  his  work. 

Our  thoughts  are  on  the  near  future,  dis¬ 
counting  the  joys  of  realization  by  the  delights 
of  anticipation.  We  are  after  noble  game,  and 
the  consciousness  stimulates  our  self-respect. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the  most  eminent 
ichthyologist  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world, 
has  credited  the  salmon  as  being  the  highest 
type  of  his  family  among  fishes. 

“In  beauty,  activity,  gameness  and  quality  as 
food,  it  stands  easily  with  the  first  among 
fishes,”  he  says,  and  we  are  going  fishing  for 
salmon. 

There  is  a  tidal  roll  in  the  water,  but  the 
surface  is  smooth.  “Nothing  doing”  yet. 

Bye  and  bye  you  feel  a  gentle  pressure  on 
your  cheek  like  the  breath  of  one  near.  That 
breath  has  touched  the  bay.  It  is  not  a  wind, 
only  air  in  motion,  but  it  breaks  the  monoton¬ 
ous  smoothness  of  the  water  and  ripples  and 
flutes  and  scallops  it  until  it  looks  like  the 
tracery  of  delicate  lace  work. 

“Now  look  out  for  a  strike,”  says  your  boat¬ 
man. 

“How  will  I  know  when  I  have  a  bite?”  asks 
a  tenderfoot. 

How  would  you  know  it  if  you  were  struck 
with  a  club? 

“I’ve  got  one.” 

The  immediate  instantaneousness  of  wireless 
telegraphy  is  rivaled  by  the  speed  of  the  “thrill” 
that  passes  along  your  line  and  down  your  rod. 

Glory! 

In  an  instant  of  time,  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  years,  as  it  may  be,  roll  off  like  the  dis¬ 
carded  skin  of  a  snake.  You  are  a  boy  again, 
with  all  the  eager  anticipation,  the  zest  for  con¬ 
quest  of  young  blood. 

The  boatman  lays  aside  the  oars.  Your  com¬ 
panion  hauls  in  his  line  that  it  may  not  get 
tangled.  Occupants  of  other  boats  in  sight 
turn  their  eyes  toward  you. 

Luck,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  led  the 
salmon  to  take  the  anchovy  on  your  hook  for 
his  breakfast  instead  of  one  swimming  in  the 
vicinity,  but  it  is  by  your  skill,  science  if  you 
wish  to  call  it  so,  that  he  is  to  be  landed. 

You  are  fairly  aflame  with  excitement,  yet  if 
you  get  excited  you  will  lose  your  fish. 

If  you  relax  the  tension  on  the  line  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  he  will  snap  the  line  in  twain  with  his 
teeth,  and  your,  trophy  will  be  lost.  If  you  tug 
too  tightly  on  the  line,  he  will  break  it  with  his 
weight. 

Down  there,  somewhere,  in  ten  to  twenty 
fathoms  of  water,  is  the  other  fellow.  He 
knows  at  once  that  he  has  been  “stung,”  as  you 
would  if  you  had  swallowed  a  bee  or  a  wasp, 
but  usually  he  is  not  immediately  aware  that 
there  is  a  battle  for  his  life  and  liberty  before 
him.  Usually  he  will  follow  for  a  time  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  that  is  the  per¬ 
suasive  impulse  of  your  reel,  but  sooner  or 
later  it  dawns  upon  him  that  he  is  caught  and 
that  it  is  up  to  him  to  make  a  breakaway — ajid 
he  begins.  Perhaps  he  will  make  this  decision 
when  he  is  far  down,  and  suddenly  plunge  like 
a  bucking  bronco.  Perhaps  he  will  not  seem¬ 
ingly  commence  to  put  up  a  fight  until  near  the 
surface,  and  then  how  he  will  splash  the  water 
into  foam.  Down  he  dives  again,  or  perhaps 
shoots  off,  to  put  distance  between  himself  and 
that  ugly  apparition  (to  him)  in  the  boat.  If  you 
give  him  “plenty  of  line”  and  never  relax  the 
pull,  he  will  turn  about  and  come  back.  By 
this  time  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest.  He  makes 
a  leap  out  of  the  water,  and  as  the  light  strikes 
him,  you  see  his  w^hole  body,  arched  to  exert 
his  full  strength,  his  passion  causing  an  iri¬ 
descent  play  of  color,  wholly  indescribable  (one 
of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  creation). 

Again  he  finds  there  is  no  let  go  to  that 
pesky’  thing  that  pulls  him.  Back  he  plunges 
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into  his  element.  This  time  he  takes  another 
course,  and  turns  your  boat  round  like  a  top 
with  the  strength  of  his  determined  “get-away.” 
His  course  and  his  tactics  change  with  light¬ 
ning-like  rapidity,  leaping  and  diving  off  and 
away,  and  then  toward  the  boat,  leaping  in  the 
air  perhaps  several  times  before,  by  tact  and 
persistency  you  draw  him  near  enough  for  the 
boatman  to  scoop  him  up  in  the  basket  net — 
and  the  battle  is  over. 

How  long? 

It  is  on  record  of  salmon  who  fought  a  three- 
hour  battle.  Usually  from  five  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Sometimes  you  catch  a  chump  even 
among  salmon,  who  can  be  pulled  in  as  easily 
as  a  sucker. 

How  large? 

A11  experienced  angler  doesn't  need  and  never 
uses  scales.  He  can  tell  within  a  pound  the 
“pull”  that  is  on  his  line.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  size  of  a  salmon  measures  its 
gaminess.  There  may  be  more  “fun”  in  a  ten- 
pounder  than  in  one  which  will  weigh  forty 
pounds. 

How  many? 

Perhaps  your  boat  will  bring  in  twenty  fish 
from  a  morning’s  cruise.  Sometimes  none  at 
all. 

But  the  duration  of  the  battle,  the  size  and 
number  of  the  vanquished,  are  only  details  to 
the  true  sportsman. 


Fishing  boats  are  ordinarily  out  from  five  to 
six  hours.  With  best  of  luck  there  are  many 
dull  moments,  and  with  the  worst  of  luck  there^ 
is  the  whole  time  to  be  whiled  away. 

Recompense  for  this  can  be  found  in  the 
scenery  of  sea  and  shore,  in  watching  the  flight 
of  the  sea  birds,  and  in  listening  to  the  tales 
your  boatman  can  tell.  These  narratives  will 
often  yield  both  amusement  and  information. 

The  bay  views,  from  the  lighthouse  point  to 
off  Aptos,  are  incomparably  finer  than  the  land¬ 
scape  from  the  shore.  No  one  can  really  ap¬ 
preciate  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel,  or  the  Casino, 
who  has  not  had  this  view  from  the  bay,  and 
there  is  no  land  view  of  the  canons  of  the 
Soquel  and  Aptos,  comparable  to  that  obtained 
from  a  boat  a  mile  out. — Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Surf. 


GAME  LAW  PENALTIES. 

A  Galeton  justice  of  the  peace  has  just  fined 
a  man  $25  for  hunting  on  Sunday.  The  offender 
was  an  alien  who,  under  the  law,  at  any  time, 
has  no  right  to  be  in  possession  of  a  gun,  but 
in  order  to  teach  the  fellow  a  lesson  the  mini¬ 
mum  fine  for  but  one  of  the  offenses  of  which 
he  was  guilty,  was  imposed.  The  mercy  of  the 
Galeton  justice,  says  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun,  is  commendable.  It  is  the  greed  of  some 
magistrates  for  maximum  penalties  and  accrued 
costs  that  helps  make  for  the  unpopularity  of 
the  game  law  existing  in  some  quarters,  where¬ 
as  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that  such  penalty 
only  as  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
wholesome  respect  for  it  be  insisted  upon.  The 
first  and  only  aim  in  enforcing  the  game  laws 
should  be  to  teach  offenders  a  lesson,  and 
through  them  to  establish  an  effective  example 
upon  others  who  may  not  know  or  respect  the 
law,  and  not  to  enrich  justices  of  the  peace  and 
aldermen  with  the  limit  in  fines  and  costs. 


"The  Present  S  Waited” 

That  is  what  he  will  say  if  you  select  a  Duxbak 
hunting  garment.  No  other  Christmas  present  could 
give  him  more  pleasure. 

The  shooting  season  is  on !  Guns,  ammunition, 
dogs,  hunting  grounds— all  will  be  critically  chosen.  But 
hunting  coat,  vest,  trousers  or  hat  may  be  overlooked. 

Health  and  comfort  recommend  Duxbak  garments. 
Duxbak  is  the  only  cravenetted  sportsmen ’s  clothing 
— hence  rain-proof — the  only  kind  that  defies  every 
whim  of  the  weather  man.  The  fabric  is  strong, 
close-woven,  yet  pliable  and  soft. 


Sportsmen’s  Clothing  ^  $e0nmen 

Duxbak  garments  are  not  made  to  fit  a  price,  but  to  fit  the 
sportsman  and  his  requirements.  They  hold  their  shape  and  wear 
longest.  Duxbak  clothes  are  perfectly  ventilated  and  permit  the 
utmost  freedom  of  motion.  Roomy,  convenient  pockets,  too  ! 
The  Duxbak  line  includes  all  outer  garments.  Comes  in  light  tan  or 
olive  green. 

Prices  (east  of  Rocky  mountains)  express  prepaid:  Men’s  and  Women’s 
Coats  and  Norfolk  Jackets,  $5.00;  Long  Trousers,  $3.00;  Riding  Trousers, 
$3.50;  Plain  Skirts,  $5.00;  Hats,  $1.00  to  $1.25;  other  garments  in  propor¬ 
tion.  If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we  shall  be  glad  to  ship  direct 
Without  delay  or  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet  Containing  Samples  of 
Duxbak  Cloth  and  Self  Measuring  Blanks,  or  Order  From  This 
Advertisement.  Trade  prices  to  sporting  goods  dealers  only. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  KENYON,  3  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Sole  makers  of  Duxbak  and  Kamp-it  outing  clothing. 


The  Famous 

The  Lamp  with  Diffused  Light 

should  always  be  used  where  several 
people  sit,  because  it  does  not  strain  the 
eyes  of  those  sitting  far  from  it. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  constructed  to  give 
the  maximum  diffused  white  light.  Every 
detail  that  increases  its  light-giving  value 
has  been  included. 

The  Rayo  is  a  low-priced  lamp.  You  may 
pay  $5,  $10  or  even  $20  for  other  lamps  and  get 
a  more  expensive  container — but  you  cannot  get 
a  better  light  than  the  Rayo  gives. 

This  season’s  Rayo  has  a  new  and  strength¬ 
ened  burner.  A  strong,  durable  shade-holder 
keeps  the  shade  on  firm  and  true.  Easy  to  keep 
polished,  as  it  is  made  of  solid  brass,  finished 
in  nickel. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

>  Dealers  Everywhere.  If  not  at  yours ,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 
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A  Classic  for  Sportsmen 


SPORT. 

“Well,  Bill,”  said  Dawson,  as  he  met  Hol¬ 
loway  on  the  avenue,  “did  you  get  any  good 
hunting  up  in  Maine?” 

“Fine,”  said  Holloway. 

“How  did  that  new  dog  Wilkins  gave  you 
work?”  asked  Dawson. 

“Splendid,”  said  Holloway.  “Fact  is,  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  him  we  wouldn’t  have  had  any 
hunting  at  all.  He  ran  away  at  the  first  shot, 
and  we  spent  four  days  looking  for  him.” — 
Harper’s  Weekly. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 

regularly. 


I  AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS 

*  _  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  Series  - - — . 

* 

Edited  by  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

An  invaldable  work  not  alone  for  the  sportsman,  but  for  the  student  and  lover 
of  wild  life.  Treats  of  big  game  preservation  and  protection  in  the  broader  sense; 
tells  of  the  habits,  habitat  and  life  history  of  the  larger  wild  animals;  touches  upon 
the  problem  of  the  public  forest  domain,  and  is  rounded  out  by  interesting  hunting 
reminiscences  by  such  leaders  in  the  fraternity  of  big-game  hunters  as  Madison 
Grant,  Paul  J.  Dashiell,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Jas.  H.  Kidder  and  W.  Lord  Smith.  V 
Bound  in  cloth,  library  edition,  heavy  paper,  richly  illustrated,  497  pages. 

Postpaid,  $2.50  ^ 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  * 
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'Resorts  +or  Sportsmen, 


HUNTERS’  LODGE! 

GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 


No  sport,  no  pay.  I  can  take  parties  to  the  Sierre  Madre 
Mountains,  where  they  can  enjoy  first-class  sport.  Bear, 
lion,  peccary,  deer  and  turkey.  If  I  don’t  show  sport,  I 
ask  no  pay,  and  everything  goes  free.  Terms  moderate. 
JOHN  A.  M.  LETHBRIDGE,  Nueva  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  ™tfS&2SLL9- 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
uail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
ogs  and  horses  furnished. 


EXCLUSIVE  HUNTING  ON  23.000  ACRES. 

Furnishing  first-class  accommodations,  guides,  livery, 
hunting  lands  and  trained  dogs  for  the  hunting  of  quail, 
wild  turkeys  and  deer.  Northern  references.  Special 
attention  to  parties  containing  ladies.  Trained  and 
untrained  quail  dogs  for  sale. 

Dr.  H.  L.  ATKINS,  Boydton,  Va. 


A  WILD  TURKEY  HUNT  IN 
OLD  VIRGINIA! 

A  noted  game  preserve  fronting  James  River.  Owner 
absent  this  year.  A  grand  chance  for  a  yachtsman  to 
entertain  his  friends.  Send  for  records  of  previous  annual 
hunts  and  terms  of  rental.  Address  RICHARD  EPPES, 
City  Point,  Va. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver, 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  157  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pistol  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  for  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.50.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Wa  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

John  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  100  engravings  and  12  colored  illustrationa. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.0*. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
thia  book,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  the  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  to  the  angler  who  dtsires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
ia  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  aro  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portions  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  tha  author 
usee.  A  good  index  completes  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
vs.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

fdr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  this 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  its 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.50  postpaid. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly — 1911 


THE  PATRICIANS 

A  Serial  Novel  by  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The  Atlantic  has  not  published  a  serial  since  1908.  The  editors  have  been  waiting  for  a  story 
which  seemed  to  unite  marked  narrative  interest  with  that  finish  of  workmanship  which  should 
characterize  an  Atlantic  serial.  Such  a  story  is  “  The  Patricians,”  a  new  novel  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy  ;  the  story  of  agreeable  people  living  their  lives  among  the  shifting  problems  which 
confront  the  English  aristocracy  of  to-day.  It  is  fundamentally  a  love  story,  and  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  heroines  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  last  chapter  is  read. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SIERRAS 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

John  Muir  left  college  with  little  money  and  less  health,  and  offered  his  services  to  a  ranch¬ 
man.  He  was  engaged  as  a  herder  to  help  drive  some  two  thousand  sheep.  This  journal  is  a 
finished  record  of  this  unforgettable  journey.  Besides  its  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  the  sierras,  the  journal  gives  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  drive,  interspersed  with 
philosophy,  wit,  knowledge,  and  infinite  enthusiasm. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  Jr. 

A  series  of  sympathetic,  fair-minded  studies  of  the  character  of  a  great  American  by  a  writer 
educated  in  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts’  abolitionists.  In  the  preparation  of  these  papers 
Mr.  Bradford  has  exhausted  every  source  of  first-hand  knowledge.  The  Lee  he  draws  is  the  Lee 
of  fact,  not  the  Lee  of  legend. 


A  YEAR  IN  A  GOAL  MINE 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND 

The  author  of  this  narrative,  after  graduating  from  college,  sought  employment  in  a  coal  mine 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  months  of  labor  in  a  community  of  underground  workers  composed 
of  every  nationality,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  against  it  for  three  months  the  men  fought  a  series  of 
tragic  battles  culminating  in  utter  disaster.  The  story  is  told  with  great  dramatic  energy,  and 
the  pictures  of  life  four  hundred  feet  below  the  earth’s  surface  are  strangely  interesting. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FAMILY 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

A  series  casting  a  white  light  upon  many 
domestic  difficulties.  Among  them  will  be 
such  papers  as  “The  Crooked  Stick,”  “The 
Problem  of  Priscilla,”  “  The  Stranger  within 
Our  Gates.”  , 


MAN  AND  BIRD  AND  BEAST 

Few  regular  readers  of  the  Atlantic  have 
forgotten  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin’s  delightful 
paper  on  “  Dogs  and  Men.”  It  is  good  news 
to  announce  other  papers  in  the  same  category : 

“  Horses  and  Men,”  Henry  C.  Merwin. 

“  My  Dog  Punch,”  Robert  M.  Gay. 

“In  Praise  of  Parrots,”  Franklin  James. 


THE  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  OF 
GREAT  BUSINESS 

This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  American  people. 
The  Atlantic  hopes  to  number  among  its 
earlier  papers  on  this  topic  “  The  Public  and 
the  Railroads,”  E.  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Santa  Fd;”  “Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Peace,”  Myron  T.  Herrick,  capitalist  and 
former  Governor  of  Ohio. 


NEW  ARTICLES 

By  GENERAL  MORRIS  SCHAFF 

Nothing  which  the  Atlantic  has  printed  of 
late  years  has  brought  a  more  human  response 
than  General  Schaff’s  “  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  General  Schaff  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  series  of  historical  papers  for  the 
Atlantic. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1911 

will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  one  published  in  1910,  the  quotations  being  entirely  new.  This 
calendar  is  a  storehouse  of  ideas,  exquisitely  expressed,  and  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is 
best  in  American  literature.  Price  SO  cents  postpaid,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  sending  us  $4.00  for  1911. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


35  CENTS  A  COPY 


$4.00  A  YEAR 
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For  Sole. 


SmalKMouth  Black  B&ss 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advanced 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wirimtui  Smnll-Moufh  Black  Baas  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HBNRY  TV.  BEKHAN  -  -  Now  Preston,  Conn, 

BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 

We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 

PARADISE  BROOK 
TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg',  Pa.,  Henryville  R.R.  Sta. 

BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 

arc  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing;  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  frjr  from 
our  hatchery,  and  you  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 

RDAAIf  'I'DffcTI'T  Of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 
11\UU  1  and  lakes.  Brook  trout  eggs 
in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  BROOK  TROUT.—  Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 

For  Sale — Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  egg*  in 
•eason.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.  F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 

WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  WILD  RABBITS. — Cottontails  for  sale.  Order 
quickly. 

tf  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  HUNGARIAN  PARTRIDGES.— Best  fresh- 
caught  birds,  delivered  free  New  York,  arrival  alive  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Wild  &  Geflugelpark,  Bruck  a/d  L.  Austria. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.  ’ 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


KjBttnei  Special . 

Ads  under  this  head  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

_ GEO,  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass, 

Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Chesapeake  Pups  for  sale.  No  better  stock  in  the  West. 
Fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Sire,  Water  King;  dam, 
Brown  Juda.  P.  S.  BROWN,  Emmetsburg,  la.  27 

BOOK  WOOD  KENNELS— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ivy. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pointers  or  Cocker  Spaniels,  all  ages,  in  various  cqlors, 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Breeding  unsurpassed. 

MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — English  Setter  Dog,  6  years  old,  Pedi¬ 
greed,  white  and  lemon;  trained  on  partridge  and  ’cock; 
some  quail  experience;  nice  natural  retriever.  A  bargain. 
26  C.  T.  BROCKEL,  Main  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

35  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

Factory  and  Chief  Offices  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depots  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Can.  Res.  Supts  at  Boston,  Mass  ; 
and  Chicago,  Ill.  Factoiies  also  in  London,  England,  and  Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  50  centn  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealer*. 

Book  on  Dos  Diseases. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31*t  Street.  New  York  City. 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  page*. 
t%X4.  Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Sam  Lovel's  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  JL 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


TmjrfdormUto. 


J.  KANNOFSKY. 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 

Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XOrtte  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

“Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  5AUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Salt. 


FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C-,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Ciub,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Norfolk,  Va.  tf 


The  Story  of  the  Indian. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell  author  of  “Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,”  “Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,”  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Contents:  His  Home.  Recreations.  A  Marriage. 

Subsistence.  His  Hunting.  The  War  Trail.  Fortunes 
of  War.  Prairie  Battlefields.  Implements  and  Indus¬ 
tries.  Man  and  Nature.  His  Creation.  The  World  of 
the  Dead.  Pawnee  Religion.  The  Old  Faith  and  the 
New.  The  Coming  of  the  White  Man.  The  North 
Americans — Yesterday  and  To-day. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


HITTING  vs.  MISSING. 

By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”).  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  enjoys  among  his  field  companions  the 
repute  of  being  an  unusually  good  shot,  and  one  who  is 
particularly  successful  in  that  most  difficult  branch  of 
upland  shooting,  the  pursuit  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  or 
partridge.  This  prompted  the  suggestion  that  he  should 
write  down  for  others  an  exposition  of  the  methods  by 
which  his  skill  was  acquired.  The  result  is  this  original 
manual  of  “Hitting  vs.  Missing.”  We  term  it  original, 
because,  as  the  chapters  will  show,  the  author  was  self- 
taught;  the  expedients  and  devices  adopted  and  the 
forms  of  practice  followed  were  his  own.  This  then  may 
be  termed  the  Hammond  system  of  shooting;  and  a*  it 
was  successful  in  his  own  experience,  being  here  set  forth 
simply  and  intelligently,  it  will  prove  not  less  effective 
with  others. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
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“Some  weeks  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  guns 
second  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  gunmaker’s  art  1  have  ever  seen.  It  is  in  splen¬ 
did  condition.  I  have  critically  compared  this  gun  with 
W.  R.’s,  J.  L.  &  S.’s  and  W.  &  C.  S.  guns  selling  at 
400  dollars  and  upwards,  and  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  the 
Greener  as  regards  material,  workmanship  and  balance.  I 
have  owned  one  Greener  before  this,  have  owned  and  used  many 
guns  of  English  and  American  make,  and  consider  yours  far  superior 
to  any  other.” — }.  H.  H.  B. ,  Lynn,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  1  1-7-06. 
Send  for  price  list  and  booklet  “The  World’s  Views  on 
Greener  Guns.” 

W.  W.  GREENER,  Gunmaker,  68  Haymarket,  London 

Works:  Birmingham,  England 

W.  W.  Greener,  44  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

W.  W.  Greener,  63-65  Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Can. 


ANOTHER. 


RECORD 


for  the 


FRANCOTTE  GUN 


101  Straight 

at  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Traps 
December  3,  1910. 

Von  Lengerke  ®.  Detmold 

209  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  ®i  24th  Streets  New  Y«rk  Ciiy,  N.  Y. 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty -five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


American  Duck  Shooting 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

No  single  gunner,  however  wide  his  experience,  has  himself 
covered  the  whole  broad  field  of  duck  shooting,  and  none  knows 
so  much  about  the  sport  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to 
learn.  Each  one  may  acquire  a  vast  amount  of  novel  informa¬ 
tion  by  reading  this  complete  and  most  interesting  book.  It 
describes,  with  a  portrait,  every  species  of  duck,  goose  and 
swan  known  to  North  America  ;  tells  of  the  various  methods  of 
capturing  each,  the  guns,  ammunition,  loads,  decoys  and  boats 
used  in  the  sport,  and  gives  the  best  account  ever  published  of 
the  retrieving  Chesapeake  Bay  Dog. 

About  600  pages,  58  portraits  of  fowl,  8  full-page  plates, 
and  many  vignette  head. and  tail  pieces  hv  Wilmot  Townsend. 

Price,  library  edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 
127  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Street,  New  York. 


’ Round  Timber  Line 


EEKLY  JOURNAL  OE  OUTDOOR  LIFE, 
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FOR EST AND STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 
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Best  Books  For  Boys 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


This  Is  the  Stevens  No.  520. 


The  Stevens  6-shot  Repeating  Shotgun,  No.  520, 
works  like  lightning. 

No  human  hand  is  fast  enough  to  operate  the 
operating  handle  to  its  limit  of  speed.  It 
is  so  fast  that  no  one  has  been  able  to  balk 
or  clog  this  gun. 

A  repeating  shotgun  without  speed  is  not  much 
use. 

The  Stevens  520  has  100%  speed. 

It  lists  at  $25.00 — Ask  your  Dealer. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Company 

The  Factory  of  “Precision. 

Dept.  326.  CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 


THE  solution  of  the  parents’  problem  of  providing  for  the  growing  boy  reading  at  once  healthy  and 
satisfying  to  his  craving  for  action  and  adventure.  In  the  Jack  Books  the  longing  of  the  normal 
boy  for  Western  stories  is  gratified,  the  interest  is  absorbed  and  the  mind  is  unconsciously  led  to 
phases  of  life  that  are  elevating  and  instructive. 

The  books  are  the  story  of  a  young  New  York  lad,  sent  to  Stillwater  ranch  in  the  Rockies  for  his 
health,  who  becomes  the  companion  of  a  veteran  of  the  frontier.  For  each  of  six  succeeding  years  he  is 
led  through  new  territory  and  experiences,  accumulating  much  of  the  lore  of  plain  and  mountain,  enriched 
with  tales  of  the  old  West. 

Ranch  life,  travel  and  hunting  on  the  lonely  plains,  Indian  camps,  mountain 
climbing,  trapping  and  canoeing  are  described.  T  here  is  not  a  dull  page,  and 
the  author  manages  to  put  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  West  into  his  books.  Jack 
is  a  real  boy,  and  the  books  are  stories  for  live  boys — not  lectures  in  disguise. 


$1.25  per  volume,  postpaid.  $7.50  per  set 


Jack  The  Young  Ranchman 
Jack  Among  The  Indians 
Jack  In  The  Rockies 


Jack  The  Young  Canoeman 
Jack  The  Young  Trapper 
Jack  The  Young  Explorer 
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American 
Game  Bird 
Shooting 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell 


Published  December  8th.  Com¬ 
panion  book  to  “  American  Duck 
Shooting,’’  by  the  same  author. 


Covers  the  whole  field  of  upland 
shooting  in  America  as  this  field  has 
never  before  been  covered,  and  is 
useful  and  interesting  to  every  one 
who  uses  the  shotgun. 

Colored  plates  by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes 
— and  48  other  full  page  plates 


Illustrations 


PART  1 

Ruffed  Grouse  (Colored  Plate). 

Frontispiece. 

Woodcock  on  Nest. 

Nest  of  Woodcock. 

Nest  of  Wilson’s  Snipe. 

Mountain  Quail. 

Scaled  Quail. 

California  Quail. 

Nest  of  California  Quail. 

Gambel’s  Quail,  * 

Massena  or  Mearns’  Quail. 

Sierra  Dusky  Grouse  and  Young. 

Dusky  Grouse. 
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Strutting  Ruffed  Grouse. 

The  Drumming  Grouse. 

Nest  of  Ruffed  Grouse. 

Day-Dreaming. 

Ruffed  Grouse  on  Nest. 

Willow  Ptarmigan  in  Alaska. 
White-Tailed  Ptarmigan. 

Pinnated  Grouse  and  Nest. 
Sharp-Tailed  Grouse  (After  Audubon’s 
Plate). 

Sage  Grouse. 

Wild  Turkeys  Feeding. 

Wild  Turkey  Strutting. 


PART  II 

Bobwhite  in  Potato  Field  (Colored 
Plate). 

Woodcock  Crouching. 

Setter  Pointing  Snipe. 

On  Point. 

Shooting  in  the  Pines. 

Setter  Pointing,  with  Bird  in  Mouth. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Cock,  Reared  in  Domesti¬ 
cation. 

Dusky  Grouse  on  the  Mountains. 
Willow  Ptarmigan. 

Prairie  Chicken  Shooting  in  Kansas. 
Pointers  Fast  on  Chickens. 

Wild  Turkeys  in  the  Pines. 

Setter  Standing  a  Ruffed  Grouse. 
Delivering  the  Bird. 

Shooting  in  Mississippi  (Painting  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Osthaus). 


PART  III 

Bobwhite  Chick,  Three  Weeks  Old. 
European  Quail. 

Hybrid  Dusky  Grouse-Pheasant. 
European  Partridge. 

Double  Handful  of  Quail. 

Winter  Quarters  of  Dr.  Hodge’s  Quail. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Chicks  Just  Hatched. 
Feeding  Bobwhite  Chicks. 

Bobwhite  Reared  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge. 
Ruffed  Grouse  Feeding  from  Hand. 

Postage  25  cents. 


Cloth.  About  575  pages.  Price  $3.50  net 
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FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


FOR  husband  or  father  or  brother  or  son  fond  of  shooting,  fishing,  natural  history, 
camping  or  yachting,  a  year’s  subscription  to  FOREST  AND  STREAM  will  be 
a  reminder  52  times  a  year  of  you  and  your  affection.  Another  good  present  is  a 
book  relating  to  some  subject  in  which  the  one  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  be  made  is  speci¬ 
ally  interested.  A  good  book  does  not  wear  out.  It  continues  to  give  pleasure.  The 
FOREST  AND  STREAM'S  list  of  books  contains  most  of  those  suited  to  the  tastes 
of  men  and  women  who  are  fond  of  out-door  life.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  application. 

<][  It  is  well  to  order  your  books  early,  for  the  last  weeks  and  davs  before  the  holidays 
are  times  of  great  stress  and  hurry. 


AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Cloth,  630  pages.  With  68 
portraits  of  North  American  Swans,  Geese  and  Ducks, 
Plans  of  Boats  and  Batteries.  Fifty  Vignettes  in  the 
text,  and  a  Chart  of  the  topography  of  a  duck’s  plumage. 
Price,  $3.60. 

MY  SIXTY  YEARS  ON  THE  PLAINS,  TRAP¬ 
PING,  TRADING  AND  INDIAN  FIGHTING. 

By  W.  T.  Hamilton  (“Bill”  Hamilton).  With  8  full- 
page  illustrations  by  Chas.  M.  Russell.  New  York. 
Cloth.  223  pages.  Price,  $1.60. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  HUNTING. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth,  346  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

HUNTING  IN  MANY  LANDS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  448  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

TRAIL  AND  CAMP-FIRE. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club.  Editors: 
George  Bird  Grinnell  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Illus¬ 
trated.  353  pages.  Price,  $2.60. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  great  game  and  the  outdoor  life  of  Northern 
America;  yet  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one  land, 
though  it  is  first  of  all  a  book  about  America,  its  game 
and  its  people. 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club  for  1904. 
George  Bird  Grinnell,  Editor.  490  pages  and  46  full- 
page  illustrations.  Price,  $2.60. 

This  is  the  fourth,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  Club’s  books.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  founder  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
Club,  and  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  from 
his  pen  descriptive  of  his  visit  to  the  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1903.  Other  papers  are  on  North  American  Big  Game; 
Hunting  in  Alaska;  The  Kadiac  Bear;  Moose,  Mountain 
Sheep;  Game  Refuges,  and  other  big-game  topic*. 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 

And  the  Tricks  of  Trapping  and  Trap  Making.  Con¬ 
taining  hints  on  camp  shelter,  all  the  tricks  and 
bait  receipts  of  the  trapper,  the  use  of  the  traps,  with 
instructions  for  the  capture  of  all  fur-bearing  animals. 
By  W.  Hamilton  Gibson.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  360  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  SHOP. 

Lif«  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncle  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’s 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days, 
"to  swap  lies.” 

SAM  LOVEL’S  CAMPS. 

A  sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

DANVIS  FOLKS. 

A  continuation  of  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop”  and  “Sam 

Lovel’s  Camps.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  16mo. 

Price,  $1.26. 

UNCLE  LISHA’S  OUTING. 

A  sequel  to  "Danvis  Folks.”  By  Rowland  E.  Robin¬ 
son.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

A  HERO  OF  TICONDEROGA. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  187  pages.  Portrait 
of  author.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  DANVIS  PIONEER. 

A  story  of  one  of  Ethan  Allen’s  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Cloth,  214  pages.  Price,  $1.26. 

IN  THE  LOUISIANA  LOWLANDS. 

A  sketch  of  plantation  life,  fishing  and  camping,  just 
after  the  Civil  War;  and  other  tales.  By  Fred  Mather, 
author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,”  “Adirondack 
Fishes,”  and  “Modern  Fishculture  in  Salt  and  Fresh 
Water.”  With  portrait  of  the  author.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


FOREST  RUNES. 

Poems  by  George  W.  Sears  (“Nessmuk”).  With  arto- 
type  portrait  and  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
Cloth,  208  pages.  Price,  $1.60. 

THE  ANGLER’S  WORKSHOP.  ROD  MAKING 
FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  Perry  D.  Irazer.  Cloth,  180  pages.  Four  full-page 
illustrations,  sixty  working  drawings.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 

A  complete,  simple  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  work  for 
the  guidance  of  the  amateur  rod  maker,  carrying  him 
from  first  principles  through  all  phases  of  successful  rod 
making.  There  is  no  theorizing  or  speculation.  All 
terms  are  simple,  and  all  kinds  of  rods  and  woods  arc 
treated  of. 

MODERN  FISHCULTURE  IN  FRESH  AND 
SALT  WATER.. 

By  Fred  Mather,  author  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With,” 
with  a  chapter  of  Whitefish  Culture  by  Hon.  Herschel 
V\  lntaker,  and  a  chapter  on  the  Pike-Perch  by  James 
Nevin.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00. 

MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS. 

A  second  series  of  “Men  I  Have  Fished  With."  By 
Fred  Mather.  Cloth,  369  pages,  with  13  illustrations. 
Price,  $1.60. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STREAM  AND  FOREST. 

By  Frank  Merton  Buckland.  Cloth.  Heavy  laid  paper. 
Sumptuously  bound.  Postpaid,  $1.26. 

A  charming  collection  of  verse  by  an  author  who  knows 
and  loves  nature  well.  A  particularly  pleasing  gift  for 
fishermen,  closely  simulating  in  form  and  ornamentation 
the  standard  fly-book. 

WOODCRAFT. 

Nessmuk.  Cloth,  200  pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid, 

No  better  book  was  ever  written  for  the  help  and 
guidance  of  those  who  go  into  the  woods  for  sport  and 
recreation.  It  is  simple  and  practical,  and  withal  a 
classic,  written  with  a  rare  and  quaint  charm. 

JACK,  THE  YOUNG  RANCHMAN; 

Or  a  Boy’s  adventures  in  the  Rockies.  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  304  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Summer  on  the  Buffalo  Plains.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  301  pages.  Price,  L26. 

JACK  IN  THE  ROCKIES; 

Or  a  Boy’s  Adventures  with  a  Pack  Train.  By  George 
Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  272  pages.  Price,  $1.25. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  CANOEMAN. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  278  pages. 
Price,  $1.26. 

JACK  THE  YOUNG  TRAPPER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.26. 
JACK  THE  YOUNG  EXPLORER. 

By  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Price,  $1.26. 

MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH. 

Sketches  of  character  and  incident  with  rod  and  gun 
from  childhood  to  manhood;  from  the  killing  of  little 
fishes  and  birds,  to  a  buffalo  hunt.  By  Fred  Mather. 
Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  Mr.  Fred  Mather 
to  write  of  his  fishing  companions.  The  chapters  were 
received  with  a  warm  welcome  at  the  beginning  and  have 
been  of  sustained  interest.  The  “Men  I  Have  Fished 
With”  was  among  the  most  popular  series  of  papers 
ever  presented  to  Forest  and  Stream  readers. 

THE  ART  OF  SHOOTING. 

An  illustrated  treatise  on  the  art  of  shooting.  By 
Charles  Lancaster.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.26. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING. 

By  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt.  The  book  contains  forty 
specially  prepared  articles  by  owners  and  designers  of 
well-known  houseboats,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
nearly  200  line  and  half-tone  reproductions  of  plans  and 
exteriors  and  interiors.  A  most  interesting  chapter  is 
devoted  to  houseboating  in  England.  Extra  heavy  papar, 
buckram.  The  price  is  $3.00  net.  Postage,  34  cents. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO.,  127  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 


KEEPING  POSTED 

1.  As  you  read  Forest  and  Stream  through 
each  week,  you  are  frequently  reminded 
ofone  thing  or  another  that  you  desire  to 
purchase.  Such  and  such  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  make  your  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Camping  or  Cruising  outfit  complete. 

2.  Possibly  you  need  waterproof  shoes,  or 
waterproof  clothing.  Or  a  new  tent? 
It  is  your  intention  to  take  a  much  longer 
trip  this  time,  than  usual.  And  you  may 
be  located  where  you  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  sporting  goods  houses  where  all 
of  your  wants  can  be  filled.  In  fact, 
even  the  best  of  us  are  often  in  doubt 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  where  to 
get  the  thing  we  want  at  the  right 
price.  You  wish  you  had  a  friend  at 
your  elbow  to  suggest. 

3.  Our  experts  are  right  at  your  elbow. 
It  does  not  cost  you  a  penny  (except 
your  postage)  to  take  advantage  of 
their  knowledge.  They  know  where 
to  buy  and  how.  It  is  their  business 
— and  your  advantage. 

4.  Glance  carefully  over  our  advertising 
columns.  If  you  don’t  see  what  you 
want,  write  in  to  our  Information  De¬ 
partment.  You  will  receive  a  full  de¬ 
tailed  reply — post  haste — we’re  always 
on  the  job. 

Isn’t  this  worth  while,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  get  the  right  information 
on  how  to  reach  your  destination  by  the 
quickest  and  surest  routes — what  railroads 
or  steamship  lines  to  take? 

Don’t  put  this  off.  Co-operate  with  us  by 
telling  your  relatives  and  friends,  what  we 
can  do  for  them. 

Keep  posted.  Write  to 

INFORMATION  DEPARTMENT, 
FOREST  AND  STREAM 
127  Franklin  Street  New  York 


Life  and  Sport  in  Labrador 

NAPOLEON  A.  COMEAV. 

In  “Life  and  Sport  on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gulf,”  Mr.  Comeau  has  made  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  the  literature  of  rod  and  rifle— and  more. 
It  is  a  book  of  engrossing  personal  interest  to  the  sports¬ 
man  or  general  reader,  and  of  rare  value  to  the  student 
of  wild  life. 

The  author  describes  the  events  and  experiences  of 
fifty  years,  spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  science 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  sections 
of  Canada.  He  writes  as  one  sportsman  to  his  fellows, 
detailing  his  experiences  with  the  wild  things  of  wood, 
shore  and  sea,  with  plenty  of  stirring  experiences  with 
big  game  and  gamy  fish. 

Illustrated,  450  pages.  Paper.  Postpaid,  $2.50. 
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WILDFOWLING  DEVICES  IN  HOLLAND 

Some  time  ago  I  went  for  a  shooting  trip  to 
Holland,  and  saw  some  phases  of  wildfowl¬ 
shooting  which  were  decidedly  interesting,  says 
W.  E.  in  the  British  Sportsman.  I  never  be¬ 
fore  had  such  sport  as  I  enjoyed  then,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  hospitality  lavished  on  me  on 
all  sides  by  my  Dutch  brethren  of  the  trigger 
honestly  warmed  the  cockles  of  my  heart. 

My  invitation  came  from  a  notary,  who,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  clever  lawyer,  is  possibly  the  best 
shot  I  have  ever  met.  He  had  been  shooting 
with  me  for  a  week  at  the  beginning  of  last 
September,  and,  thanks  to  a  plentiful  supply  of 
partridges  and  hares,  I  had  been  able  to  show 
him  some  very  fair  sport. 

“Now,”  he  had  said,  as  he  was  getting  into 
the  train  at  Holborn  Viaduct  Station,  on  his 
return  journey  home,  “you  will  join  me  when 
I  wire  you  that  it  is  worth  while  coming  over 
for  the  duck  and  snipe  shooting.”  I  said  I 
would.  “You  can  stop  as  long  as  you  like, 
you  know,  so  bring  all  your  paraphernalia,  and 
we  will  enjoy  ourselves.”  He  wrote  to  me  in 
the  autumn  asking  me  to  go  over  at  once,  as 
an  enormous  passage  of  wildfowl  was  in  pro¬ 
gress,  but  I  was  unable  to  go  until  March. 

“The  marsh,”  said  my  friend,  "has  not  been 
disturbed  for  some  time,  as  I  kept  it  quiet  pur¬ 
posely  for  your  visit;  so  I  reckon  we  shall  get 
a  shot  or  two  there.”  He  winked  knowingly. 
“Now,  would  you  like  to  ‘walk’  the  fowl,  or 
use  our  hut  or  our  stalking-horse?” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I  have  shot  ducks  from  a 
hut  in  the  north  of  France,  and  I  found  it  rather 
dull  work  to  lie  down  there  until  a  bunch  of 
birds  turned  up  and  squatted  in  front  on  the 
pond.” 

"Oh,”  he  replied,  “we  have  improved  on  that. 
Our  hut  is  not  a  stationary  one.  We  have  it 
rigged  up  on  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  so  that  we 
can  pole  her  wherever  we  like,  and,  as  she  is 
covered  with  reed,  the  fowl  take  no  notice  of 
its  approach,  and  we  have,  therefore,  capital 
opportunities  afforded  us  to  bowl  them  over.” 

“Then  1  should  very  much  like  to  try  your 
hut,”  I  replied. 

“So  you  shall,”  said  he.  And  then  it  was 
settled. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  drove  to  the  shoot, 
some  eight  miles  from  the  town,  and  the  keeper 
met  us  at  the  gate.  We  got  our  spare  guns  and 
ammunition  into  the  hut,  the  man  squatted 
astern,  and  we  were  soon  gliding  along  a  broad, 
reed-fringed  canal  which  cut  right  through  my 
friend's  property. 

The  hut  was  so  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
flat-bottomed  boat  that  there  was  room  to  walk 
round  it,  and  thus  one  was  enabled,  by  hiding 
behind  it,  to  take  flying  shots  at  such  stray 
ducks  as  were  put  up  from  the  reeds  as  we 
glided  on,  or  at  ducks  wending  their  way  over¬ 
head.  The  inside  of  the  hut  was  only  used  when 
a  heavy  shot  at  a  bunch  of  fowl  was  to  be  had 
on  the  open  water,  and  from  there  you  could 
shoot  the  birds  when  they  were  squatting  on 
the  water,  because  you  were  yourself  in  such  a 
cramped  position  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  take  a  flying  shot.  The  game  there¬ 
fore,  at  first  was  to  sit  in  front  of  the  hut  as 
the  boat  was  poled  along,  and  with  finger  on 
trigger  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  fowl  jump¬ 
ing  up  within  shot. 

I  had  the  first  pull.  A  big  mallard  resting 
among  the  reeds,  evidently  had  not  heard  the 
stealthy  approach  of  our  craft,  for  he  suddenly 
sprang  up  within  ten  yards  of  us,  I  let  him  go 
for  a  score  of  yards  or  so,  and  then  “bang!”  he 
came  down  in  mid-stream.  We  picked  it  up 
with  the  landing-net  as  we  went  by,  and  while 
I  was  doing  so  my  friend  nailed  a  cock  teal 
which  gave  him  a  somewhat  left-to-right  shot. 

Thus  we  went  on,  till  we  neared  the  big  pool, 
when  the  order  was  to  get  inside  the  hut,  and 
for  the  man  to  keep  well  behind  it  and  take  the 
craft  to  a  big  company  of  widgeon,  teal,  and  duck 
who  were  holding  a  meeting  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  broad  water.  This  was  the  test  of  our 
man’s  skill.  But  he  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  numerous  clumps  of 
reeds,  which,  I  am  told,  had  been  artificially 
planted,  he,  after  a  good  deal  of  stealthy  navi¬ 


gation,  managed  to  bring  11s  within  twenty-five 
yards  of  the  unsuspecting  birds. 

We  had  got  hold  of  our  two  heavy  double  8- 
bores  loaded  with  No.  2  shot,  and,  as  we  took 
aim  side  by  s'ide,  our  hearts  beat  high  with 
excitement.  There  were  about  forty  fowl,  all 
told.  I  took  on  a  bunch  of  half  a  dozen  on  the 
right- — my  side  as  prearranged — and  my  friend 
eyeing  the  left  lot,  we  let  fly  among  them,  and 
the  four  barrels  (two  as  they  sat  on  the  water 
and  two  as  they  rose)  floored  eleven  birds,  and 
three  more  somewhat  severely  hit.  managed  to 
get  away  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  settled 
in  the  neighboring  ditches,  where  we  marked 
them  down. 

We  were  then  quickly  landed,  and  with  our 
12-bores  we  went  in  search  of  these  lively 
cripples,  while  the  keeper  was  collecting  the 
slain  on  the  pond.  We  found  our  three  ducks 
and  knocked  them  over. 

When  we  returned  to  the  boat  the  sun  was 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  my  host  proposed  de¬ 
jeuner.  From  the  hut  was  dragged  a  luncheon 
basket  filled  with  excellent  fare,  among  which 
was  hot  soup  taken  from  a  Norwegian  warmer. 
The  air  was  cold,  and,  as  sport  had  sharpened 
our  appetites,  we  made  a  capital  meal. 

Then  we  had  a  smoke  and  a  chat,  and  went 
ashore  again,  this  time  for  a  long  ramble  along 
the  ditches  and  across  the  flooded  meadows, 
where  we  picked  up  a  score  of  snipe  and  about 
a  dozen  ducks  and  teal.  The  keeper  carried  a 
long  leaping-pole,  without  which  we  should 
have  been  in  a  bad  way,  for  most  of  the  ditches 
were  too  wide  to  jump  even  if  there  had  been 
a  good  take-off  and  a  good  landing,  which  in 
the  majority  of  cases  did  not  exist. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  back  to  the  boat 
and  sculled  to  the  keeper’s  lodge,  shooting  as 
we  went  along  and  to  me,  I  must  say,  the 
novelty  of  the  trip  was  delightful. 

The  next  day,  my  friend,  having  business  to 
attend  to,  left  me  in  charge  of  the  keeper,  with 
injunctions  to  show  me  the  duck-net.  For  this 
the  man  took  me  before  daybreak  to  a  flooded 
marshy  field,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  in  the 
midst  of  Which  there  appeared  to  be  a  large 
dog  kennel  built  of  reeds.  This  kennel,  how¬ 
ever,  turned  out  to  be  a  hut  wherein  we  could 
just  squeeze  ourselves.  In  the  shallow  water 
before  us  a  mesh  was  already  spread  pretty 
taut,  and  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

A  dozen  decoy-ducks  tethered  outside  the 
limits  of  the  net  were  busy  clamoring  for  food, 
which  their  keeper  promptly  threw  out  to  them, 
and  after  their  “quacks”  were  then  more  ener¬ 
getic  than  ever.  We  could  hear  some  wildfowl 
flying  swiftly  overhead,  but  we  got  none  until 
dawn,  when  five  teal  and  a  mallard  paid  us  a 
visit.  They  first  exchanged  a  few  passing  re¬ 
marks  with  our  tame  ducks,  then  proceeded  to 
preen  and  wash  themselves  and  finally  to  feed. 
This  was  the  decisive  moment.  No  sooner 
were  their  legs  down  than  a  convulsive  twitch¬ 
ing  of  their  legs  and  a  severe  struggling  to  get 
iree  made  it  clear  that  something  had  gone 
wrong.  The  fact  was  that  they  had  got  their 
necks  entangled  in  the  meshes  and  were  fatally 
caught.  The  keeper  got  out  and  waded  to 
them,  released  each  in  its  turn,  twisted  its  neck, 
spread  out  the  net  again  with  a  good  shake, 
and  then  rejoined  me  in  the  hut. 

We  waited  for  an  hour  or  so  without  any 
further  result,  so  we  made  tracks  for  home  and 
breakfast,  just  as  the  villagers  were  opening 
their  shutters. 

We  devoted  the  afternoon  to  stalking  peewits, 
of  which  there  were  many  thousands  in  the 
plowed  fields.  And  old  gray  horse  was  used 
by  the  keeper  for  his  part  of  the  business.  He 
had  a  long-barreled  muzzle-loading  duck  gun 
carrying  about  3(4  ounces  of  shot,  and  when  he 
had  a  rake  into  the  birds  he  mowed  them  dowm 
in  a  lane.  Fie  walked  by  the  side  of  the  horse, 
guiding  it  with  an  old  pair  of  reins,  and  when 
he  was  near  enough  for  a  shot  he  rested  the 
barrel  of  his  blunderbus  on  the  horse’s  back 
and  fired  deliberately.  The  horse  never  winced. 
I  wondered  at  that.  But,  as  it  turned  out  that 
its  ears  were  tightly  plugged  with  cotton-wool, 
its  equanimity  under  fire  was  not  so  astonish¬ 
ing  after  all. 
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in  Africa 

The  East  Coast— Where  the  Lion  is  at  Home 

and  the  Elephant,  the  Leopard,  the  Hippopotamus, 
the  Rhinoceros,  the  Tiger. 

The  Palatial  Steamers  of  the 

Union-Castle  Line 


Enable  the  Tourist  to 


Circumnavigate  Africa 

in  Either  Direction 

Via  West  Coast  —  weekly  sailings  of  Royal  Mail 
Steamers  from  Southampton  for  Madeira.  Cape  Town, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Natal.  Intermediate 
ships  leave  London  and  Southampton  weekly  for  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  calling  fort¬ 
nightly  at  Teneriffe,  Las  Palmas  and  Mossel  Bay,  and 
monthly  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  and  proceeding 
monthly  to  Beira  and  Mauritius, 

Via  East  Coast  — Sailings  from  London  every  four 
weeks  (Thursdays)  and  from  Southampton  following 
day  for  Natal,  via  Suez  Canal,  calling  at  Marseilles, 
Naples.  Port  Said,  Suez,  Mombasa,  Zanzibar,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Chinde,  Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay. 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  AN  AFRICAN  TOUR 

are  hundred-fold.  The  Victoria  Falls,  that  greatest  of 
all  cataracts,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  420  feet,  may  be 
reached  by  either  West  Coast  or  East  Coast  service  by 
rail  from  Cape  Town.  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London, 
Natal  or  Beira. 

The  Biblical  Ruins  of  Sheba— supposed  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Solomon’s  temple,  are  only  a  few  miles  from  Victoria. 
Intending  Tourists  and  Hunters  are  invited  to  address, 
for  full  information,  literature,  and  through  hookings 

Gr8eerncieAsoftean  Union-Castle  Line 

281  Fifth  Avenue— NEW  YORK— 8-10  Bridge  Street 
Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  Managers,  3-4  Fenchurch  Street,  London 


Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop. 

Life  in  a  Corner  of  Yankeeland.  By  Rowland  E. 
Robinson.  Cloth.  187  paces.  Price,  $1.2S, 

The  shop  itself,  the  place  of  business  of  Uncla  Lisha 
Peggs,  bootmaker  and  repairer,  was  a  sort  of  sportsman’* 
exchange,  where,  as  one  of  the  fraternity  expressed  it, 
the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  widely  scattered  neigh¬ 
borhood  used  to  meet  of  evenings  and  dull  outdoor  days 
“to  swap  lies.” 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Let  Us  Tan  Yonr  Hide. 

And  let  us  do  your  head  mounting,  rug.  robe,  coat,  and 
glove  making.  You  never  lose  anything  and  generally 
gain  by  dealing  direct  with  headquarters. 

We  tan  deer  skins  with  hair  on  for  rugs,  or  trophies,  or 
dress  them  into  buckskin  glove  leather.  Bear,  dog,  calf, 
cow,  horse  or  any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  tanned  with 
the  hair  or  fur  on,  and  finished  soft,  light,  odorless  moth 
proof  and  made  up  into  rugs,  gloves,  caps,  men  s  and 
women’s  garments  when  so  ordered. 

Get  our  illustrated  catalog  which  gives  prices  of  tanning, 
taxidermy  and  head  mounting.  Also  prices  of  fur  goods 
and  big  mounted  game  heads  we  sell. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY. 

584  Lyell  Avenue  -  -  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Sensible  holiday  gifts  for  anglers 

is  the  caption  of  a  little  booklet  that  is  brimful  of  hints  for 
acceptable  Holiday  Gifts  for  Anglers. 

Free  upon  application. 

WILLIAM  MILLS  SON.  21  Park  Place.  New  York  City. 

H.  L.  Leonard  Split  Bamboo  Rods. 


THOS.  J.  CONROY 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Fine  FishingTackle  ^Sporting  Goods 

TARPON,  TUNA  and  ALL  SOUTHERN  TACKLE 


2© 

John  Street 
New  York 


Hard  Wood,  Mission  Finish 
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GUN  CABINET 
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Height,  70  inches.  Depth,  12  inches.  Width,  28  inches 

1 

5  If  interested,  write  for  special  Gun  Cabinet  Catalog. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated  Gun  Catalog. 
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|  THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  COMPANY, 

The  Game  Book 

STANDARD  BIG  GAME  MEASUREMENTS 

Every  man  wants  to  compare  his  trophy  with  those  of  other  big-game  hunters. 
But  comparisons  are  useless  unless  there  is  a  fixed  standard. 

The  game  book  of  the  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  the  foremost  organization  of 
hunters  of  American  big-game  supplies  this.  Compiled  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  it  provides 
directions  for  standard  measurements  of  the  large  game  animals  of  America,  with 
spaces  carefully  arranged  for  complete  data  regarding  the  kill,  locality,  time,  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  .  ,. 

It  is  handsomely  and  durably  bound  pocket  size.  It  is  an  invaluable  record 
for  every  man  who  goes  into  the  wild  for  sport  with  the  rifle,  a  handy  book,  a 
camp  companion,  and  a  library  reminder  of  days  afield.  Leather. 

Postpaid,  $1.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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All  makes  of 
rifles  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  same 
are  sold  at  the 
right  prices  at 

Philadelphia’s 

Sporting  Goods 

Headquarters 

Write  for  Catalogue  B. 
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816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

G.  F.  HEIJBLEIN  &BRO.,  Sole  Props. 

HARTFORD  NEW  YORK  LONDON 


A  CALABASH  PIPE  and  HUDSON  S 
BAY  SMOKING  TOBACCO 

will  prove  a  convenience  and  pleasure  when  you  are  out 
hunting  or  fishing.  Apply 

Wakem  ®.  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Department  P. 


FISHERMEN  NEED  DIXON’S  GRAPHITE 

of  ferrules,  tangling  of  lissgi 

and  is  good  for 

3ree  sample  and  booklet  P-52.  “  ~ — 

3QSR.PH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.  '  JERSEY  OTY.  H.  J, 
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DRUGGISTS. 
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The  Salmon  Fisher. 


Charles  Hallock.  Contents:  Distribution  of  the  Salmon. 
Life  and  History  of  the  Salmon.  Technology  of  Salmon 
Fishing.  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  Abstract.  Cloth.  126 
pages.  Price  $1.00. 
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THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  JOURNAL 

will  be  to  studiously  promote  a  healthful  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  cultivate 
a  refined  taste  for  natural  objects. 

—Forest  and  Stream,  Aug.  14,  187S. 


NEW  YORK  FISH  AND  GAME  COM¬ 
MISSION. 

A  most  important  appointment  to  be  made 
by  Governor  Dix  is  that  of  Forest,  Fish  and 
Game  Commissioner.  Among  the  candidates 
who  have  been  named  John  B.  Burnham  easily 
stands  first. 

Mr.  Burnham  possesses  admirable  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  place.  When  he  first  entered 
the  service  of  the  Commission  as  protector  he 
took  up  the  work  because  he  was  genuinely  in¬ 
terested  in  it,  knew  the  conditions,  recognized 
the  nature  of  the  task  and  was  ambitious  to 
reform  certain  flagrant  abuses.  He  went  into 
a  district  where  game  and  fish  protection  had 
been  lax,  and  where  offenders  went  unpun¬ 
ished  because  of  their  political  alliances;  and 
he  undertook  to  show  these  old  and  bold  and 
confident  violators  that  the  law  was  meant  for 
them,  politics  or  no  politics,  pull  or  no  pull. 
From  the  start  he  acted  on  the  principle  that 
the  way  to  enforce  the  law  was  to  enforce  it. 
And  he  did  it.  Essex  county,  which  had  long 
been  a  harbor  of  illicit  and  defiant  deer  hound- 
ers  and  trout  poachers,  was  by  his  energy, 
courage  and  persistence — by  long  trips  into 
the  wilderness,  by  sleeping  on  the  trails  of  the 
poachers  and  by  literally  walking  up  to  the 
muzzles  of  guns  held  in  the  hands  of  hostile 
men — converted  into  a  decent  district,  where 
the  law  was  respected,  and  seasons  and  modes 
observed. 

What  he  did  in  Essex,  he  helped  other  pro¬ 
tectors  to  do  in  other  districts.  The  reform 
of  long  standing  abuses,  the  suppression  of  old 
offenders,  the  cleaning  up  of  one  district  after 
another,  and  the  creation  of  a  wholesome  pub¬ 
lic  respect  for  the  forest,  fish  and  game  laws, 
have  been  promoted  by  Mr.  Burnham  in  a 
degree  that  renders  him  deserving  of  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

To  the  interest  which  first  prompted  him  to 
take  up  the  protective  work,  has  now  been 
added  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  years  of 
his  practical  experience,  and  these  two  quali¬ 
fications  give  an  assurance  of  his  fitness  to  under¬ 
take  the  more  onerous  and  important  duties  of 
the  larger  position. 

Mr.  Burnham’s  service  with  the  commission 


has  made  him  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the 
office  work,  and  has  given  him  an  enlightened 
understanding  of  the  entire  field.  He  knows 
intimately  the  personnel  of  the  force.  The 
efficiency  of  the  present  staff  of  protectors  is 
in  large  measure  due  to  his  weeding  out  of  the 
weaklings,  heartening  of  the  strong  men  of  the 
force,  and  making  it  possible  for  every  pro¬ 
tector  in  every  district  to  do  his  duty  without 
fear  of  political  molestation.  He  has  put  his 
own  spirit  into  the  force. 

Besides  being  experienced,  interested  and 
able,  Mr.  Burnham  is  honest.  In  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  commission  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  he  had  done  anything  but 
his  duty,  or  had  been  influenced  or  swerved 
by  considerations  which  he  must  conceal — and 
there  were  game  law  breaking  politicians 
enough  who,  remembering  what  Mr.  Burnham 
had  done  to  them,  would  gladly  have  brought 
to  light  anything  questionable  in  his  official 
career,  had  there  been  any  hope  that  mud 
would  stick  or  slurs  be  listened  to.  More¬ 
over,  he  has  the  courage  that  comes  of  hon¬ 
esty.  With  a  record  absolutely  clean,  he  is 
ready  to  undertake  any  task  that  presents 
itself  and  to  carry  it  through  without  fear  or 
favor. 

We  but  give  expression  to  the  conviction  of 
those  who  are  familiar  with  forest,  game  and 
fish  conditions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when 
we  say  that  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burnham 
as  commissioner  will  mean  the  conduct  of  the 
office  in  a  way  to  insure  the  highest  possible 
good  to  the  State. 


TWO  PENNSYLVANIA  DECISIONS. 

Two  years  or  more  ago  the  frequently  re¬ 
curring  difficulties  of  the  game  protective 
authorities  of  Pennsylvania  with  unnaturalized 
foreigners  occupied  much  space  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  In  years  past,  game  wardens  were 
several  times  killed  or  injured  by  aliens  whom 
they  endeavored  to  arrest  or  to  keep  from 
violating  the  law  of  the  State.  These  out¬ 
rages  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
May  8,  1909,  which  forbids  the  ownership  or 
possession  of  shotgun  or  rifle  by  any  unnatural¬ 
ized  foreign-born  resident  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  prescribes  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  We  have  frequently 
referred  to  this  law  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  enforced. 

Decisions  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  within  the  past  year  establish  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  these  laws,  and  are  therefore 
of  high  importance  not  only  to  residents  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  to  the  general  public,  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  United  States.  Judge 
Orladv’s  opinion,  rendered  Oct.  10  last,  and 
iust  printed,  goes  into  the  whole  question  with 
extreme  fullness,  citing  many  authorities  and 
laying  down  the  law  in  unmistakable  terms. 


He  decides  that  the  Act  is  not  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law,  under  which  these  actions  were 
brought,  is  a  good  law. 

The  legal  fraternity,  and  especially  all  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  game  protection,  cannot 
fail  to  read  these  decisions  with  great  interest. 


HUBERT  LATHAM,  PIONEER.  ' 

To  fly  is  considered  by  many  aviators  as  an 
accomplishment  of  no  mean  order;  to  engage 
in  another  pastime  while  flying  is  quite  another 
matter.  Hubert  Latham,  being  a  sportsman  as 
well  as  an  aviator,  has  ideas  of  his  own,  and  has 
demonstrated  some  of  them  on  occasion.  A 
year  ago,  while  in  Chalons,  he  took  his  gun 
and  monoplane  and  flew  to  Berru,  eighteen  miles, 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  shoot  on  the  preserve 
of  the  Marquis  de  Polignac.  When  he  flew 
back  to  Chalons  his  game  bag  was  heavier  by 
several  pheasants. 

Now  M.  Latham  is  heard  from  in  California. 
Press  dispatches  state  that  on  Wednesday  of 
last  week  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Bolsa  Chica 
Ducking  Club,  whose  preserve  is  on  the  marshes 
near  Los  Angeles.  There  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  members  to  wait  patiently  in  blinds  for  the 
lusty,  well-fed  ducks  to  come  their  way,  and 
when  a  member  has  accounted  for  twenty-five 
of  them,  he  pretends  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
paltry  handful  for  his  day’s  shooting.  It  is  the 
law. 

To  sit  still  and  fire  a  shot  now  and  then  is 
dull  sport  for  one  accustomed  to  the  delights 
of  flying,  and  M.  Latham  would  have  none  of 
it.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  ducks  to  come 
to  him,  he  flushed  them  in  his  beloved  mono¬ 
plane,  gun  in  hand.  It  is  said  that  the  wildfowl, 
resting  in  accustomed  security  in  the  center  of 
one  of  the  sweet  water  ponds,  rose  in  great  con¬ 
fusion  as  the  monoplane  circled  over  them,  and 
that,  in  the  shots  obtained  by  M.  Latham,  he 
“killed  a  few  and  crippled  others.” 

The  “others”  are  attended  to  first  by  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  blind.  What  the  gunner  of  the 
future  who  may  or  may  not  attempt  to  follow 
M.  Latham’s  lead  will  do  with  cripples  remains 
to  be  seen. 


It  is  claimed  that  there  are  twenty-two  sports¬ 
men  among  the  Assemblymen  who  will  sit  at 
Trenton  when  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  con¬ 
venes.  Further,  that  they  favor  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  fish  and  game  laws  of  that  State 
— work  that  is  very  badly  needed. 

A  South  Dakota  trapper  contributed  quite  a 
tidy  sum  to  the  game  fund  recently.  He  was 
fined  $65.55  for  having  mink  and  muskrat  pelts 
in  his  possession  in  the  closed  season.  The  pelts 
were  confiscated  and  sold  for  $110. 


"Round  Timber  Line 

Part  IV. — Conclusion 

With  Rifle  and  Pack  Train  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies— Bears— The  Outfit 

By  R.  B.  HAMILTON 


ARLY  morning  found  us  on  top  of  the 
mountain  again,  having  climbed  it  by 
way  of  a  big  slide  east  ,  of  our  camp. 
We  worked  eastward  all  morning,  spying  care¬ 
fully  into  each  of  the  many  little  valleys  that 
lay  between  the  broken  ridges,  running  down 
from  the  main  backbone  of  the  mountain. 

This  whole  mountain  side  was  splendid  grizzly 
country,  and  we  had  high  hopes  of  running 
across  one  of  the  monsters.  Ever  since  we  had 
entered  Grizzly  Valley  we  had  been  finding  fre¬ 
quent  bear  signs,  some  old  but  many  quite  fresh, 
and  we  knew  that  the  thick  brush  in  the  deep 
little  valleys  hid  game  that  was  even  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  big  white  billies  among  the 
rocks.  No  wonder  then  that  we  carefully  scan¬ 
ned  every  open  patch  of  green  below  us  when 
any  moment  might  bring  a  great  brown  body 
into  the  field  of  our  lenses.  Of  course  we  had 
talked  for  many  an  hour  in  the  short  evenings 
of  grizzlies  and  their  habits  and  the  hunting  of 
them,  and  Bill  had  drawn  from  his  store  of  ex¬ 
periences  for  my  benefit.  Manson  had  killed  so. 
many  grizzlies  himself  and  assisted  or  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  killing  of  so  many  others  that  natu¬ 
rally  the  subject  did  not  appeal  to  him  in  just 
the  same  way  that  it  did  to  me.  On  one  point 
he  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  other  hear  hunters 
I  had. met  in  the  West  that  the  ferocity  of  the 
grizzly  was  very  much  over-rated,  and  that  the 
high  power  rifle  made  grizzly'  hunting  a  compara¬ 
tively  tame  and  unexciting  sport.  Bonaparte,  like 
nearly  all  Indians,  was  afraid  of  bears,  but 
Bill  said  he  had  never  seen  but  two  charge  a 
hunter,  and  one  of  these  turned  off  before  reach¬ 
ing  him.  The  other  was  the  exception  which 
proved  the  rule,  but  even  in  this  case  the  modern 
rifle  proved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  never  lived 
to  reach  his  opponent. 

The  season  was  against  us,  as  the  brush  at 
that  time  was  so  thick  that  finding  one  was  a  mere 
matter  of  luck.  The  proper  time  is  from  May 
15  to  the  end  of  June.  Then  the  snow  lies  deep 
in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sides,  except 
where  the  avalanches  have  rushed  down  the  steep 
slopes,  leaving  a  clean-swept  path.  On  these 
slides  the  first  green  things  of  the  spring  appear, 
and  there  the  bears,  fresh  from  their  winter’s 


sleep,  betake  themselves  to  feast.  Hunting  them 
then  is  comparatively  easy  and  certain,  provided 
one  knows  their  favorite  valleys.  The  hunter 
finds  a  favorable  position  from  which  he  can 
watch  several  slides,  and  there  waits  until 
a  grizzly  appears.  As  the  bear  almost  always 
returns  to  the  same  feeding  ground  day  after 
day,  this  is  almost  a  certain  way  to  get  a  shot 
at  one.  According  to  Bill  the  grizzly  is  not  espe- 
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daily  hard  to  kill ;  does  not,  in  fact,  take  as 
much  killing  as  a  goat.  Bill  himself  uses  a 
6  mm.  magazine  rifle,  and  has  more  than  once 
killed  grizzlies  by  one  shot  from  it.  The  idea 
of  this  tiny  bullet  putting  the  monarch  of  the 
mountain  down  and  out  seems  at  first  blush 
ridiculous,  until  one  has  seen  the  tremendous 
damage  inflicted  by  it. 

Few  of  the  miners  and  prospectors  are  hun¬ 
ters,  except  as  the  need  of  fresh  meat  makes 
hunting  necessary,  and  almost  without  exception 
they  have  an  immense  respect  for  the  grizzly, 
often  amounting  to  abject  fear.  I  could,  how¬ 
ever,  nowhere  learn  of  any  authentic  instance 
of  bears  attacking  men  other  than  a  rare  case 
or  two  of  a  wounded  grizzly  charging  a  hunter, 
all  ending  with  the  death  of  the  bear  before  he 
reached  the  man,  or  his  losing  his  nerve  and 
turning  tail.  Not  long  before  our  trip  two  pros¬ 
pectors  were  working  near  the  summit  of  a  high 
peak  when  they  saw  a  grizzly  far  below  them 
in  the  valley.  Panic  stricken,  they  emptied  their 
old  .45  rifles  at  the  animal,  though  it  was  far  out 
of  range,  and  then,  not  even  attempting  to  re¬ 
load,  dropped  their  tools  and  fled  down  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain.  Their  tools  are  still  there. 
Actual  grizzly  hunting  is  usually  done  at  very 
short  range.  Thirty  and  forty  feet  are  not  un¬ 
usual  distances,  particularly  if  the  bear  is  found 
late  in  the  afternoon,  as  is  most  often  the  case. 
Even  at  this  range  misses  are  not  unknown. 
Bill  tells  of  one  Englishman  hunting  with  him 
who  missed  with  both  barrels  of  his  double  ex¬ 
press  at  twenty  feet  in  broad  daylight. 

As  on  previous  days,  our  careful  spying  was 
not  rewarded  by  any  vision  of  a  silver  tip,  and 
we  finally  reached  the  easterly  end  of  the  main 
ridge  without  having  seen  any  game.  Panther 
tracks  were  quite  common,  as  they  were  also  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Penrose,  and  both  Bill  and 
Bonaparte  declared  that  the  appearance  of  these 
animals  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  probably  driven  back  from 
the  coast  by  advancing  civilization,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the .  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of 
goats.  The  sheep  are  apparently  better  able  to 
get  away  from  them,  but  the  goats  have  suf¬ 
fered,  and  certainly  are  not  as  numerous  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  although  the  number  shot 
in  that  time  is  comparatively  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago  panthers 
were  never  known  in  this  district,  but  latterly 
they  have  become  very  numerous ;  still  one  could 
hardly  say  they  are  often  seen,  since  they  are. 
as  everyone  knows,  not  easy  to  see.  Their  tracks, 
however,  they  cannot  hide,  and  we  came  across 
many  of  them.  On  our  way  back  to  camp  we 
halted  for  a  couple  of  hours  to  watch  a  valley 
that  looked  as  if  it  certainly  ought  to  hold  game 
of  some  kind. 

While  we  sat  there  a  shrill  “Cheep-chee-ee- 
eep’’  attracted  our  attention,  and  a  careful  scru- 
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tiny  of  the  nearby  rocks  disclosed  to  us  the 
owner  of  the  cricket-like  voice  impudently  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  stone  twenty  feet  away  and  bidding  us 
defiance.  A  funny  little  gray  fellow  about  seven 
inches  long,  quite  tailless,  but  with  large  round 
white-rimmed  ears — the  little  chief  hare  or  pika, 
that  queer  little  haymaker  of  the  rocks.  Many 
times  had  we  come  across  wisps  of  long  weedy 
stems  carefully  spread  out  on  a  flat  stone  to  dry, 
and  had  known  this  for  his  work,  but  this  was 
the  first  one  we  had  seen,  as  he  is  a  hard  little 
chap  to  find.  In  the  fall  he  cuts  his  hay  on  the 
edge  of  the  slide  rock  and  carries  it  to  a  rock 
near  the  mouth  of  his  den.  When  he  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  quite  a  pile,  he  carefully  straightens 
it  out,  lays  all  the  stems  the  same  way  and 
leaves  the  neat  little  pile  to  be  cured  by  the  sun 
before  storing  it  away  in  his  rocky  den  against 
the  long  cold  winter.  Through  our  glasses  we 
could  see  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  were  within 
arm's  reach,  and  we 
watched  him  for  a  long 
time.  He  finally  disap¬ 
peared. 

A  couple  of  big  white 
goats  meanwhile  had 
wandered  into  view  on 
the  opposite  ledge,  and 
we  -saw  a  third  asleep 
half  way  down  the  face 
of  an  apparently  smooth 
precipice.  We  decided 
to  go  after  them  in  the 
morning.  Bill  assuring 
me  they  would  be  found 
in  the  same  place.  On  the 
way  to  camp  we  remem¬ 
bered  that  we  needed 
some  gun  oil  and  decided 
to  get  a  marmot,  whose 
fat  renders  an  oil  highly 
esteemed  by  hunters  and 
prospectors.  “Ground 
hogs,”  as  they  are  local¬ 
ly  called,  more  proper¬ 
ly  hoarj-  marmots  or 
whistlers,  were  very  numerous  throughout  near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  district  in  which  we  hunted.  Many 
a  one  had  we  seen,  sitting  up  at  the  mouth  of 
his  burrow  like  a  big  prairie  dog,  and  warning 
all  animals  of  the  presence  of  danger  by  his 
whistle.  He  is  simply  a  big  overgrown  moun¬ 
tain  woodchuck,  with  thick,  soft  fur  of  a  grizzly 
gray  color,  and  so  wary  is  he,  dodging  into  his 
deep  hole  at  the  first  sign  of  danger,  that  he  is 
not  easy  to  get.  His  shrill  cry,  sounding  exactly 
like  a  child's  tin  whistle,  and  persistently  re¬ 
peated  as  long  as  the  danger  continues,  effect¬ 
ually  warns  any  game  within  hearing,  and  he  is 
in  consequence  rather  unpopular  with  hunters. 
Some  prospectors  and  hunters  firmly  believe  he 
whistles  through  his  fingers,  but  after  a  careful 
observation  of  many  of  them  through  my  glasses 
I  satisfied  myself  that  he  does  not.  His  fur 
being  thick  and  soft  is  much  in  demand  for 
robes  and  mitts,  but  he  is  not  easily  trapped.  To 
secure  one  he  must  be  killed  instantly  by  the 
first  shot,  as  otherwise  he  crawls  into  his  deep 
burrow  which,  being  usually  dug  under  or  among 
rocks,  is  hard  to  open  without  proper  tools. 

Bonaparte  borrowed  my  .22  pistol  one  day  to 
shoot  a  ground  hog.  “Me  fix  him,”  he  said.  I 
asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  get  one.  “Ground 
hog  see  me,  go  down  hole,  then  me  run  quick, 


stop  by  hole.  By’m’by  ground  hog  come  out 
again,  me  shoot  um.”  To  wait,  that  is  the  In¬ 
dian  idea  of  hunting,  expressed  in  two  words. 
The  patience  which  finally  brings  the  game  with¬ 
in  easy  range  of  the  old-time  gun  is,  I  am 
afraid,  beyond  the  capability  of  us.  Bonaparte’s 
patience  was  never  properly  rewarded  on  our 
trip,  however.  Each  time  he  returned  empty- 
handed,  explaining,  “Me  shoot  um.  fall  down 
hole,”  summing  up  in  these  few  words  several 
hours  of  patient  waiting.  My  high  power  rifle 
put  matters  on  a  different  basis.  On  our  way 
down  the  slide  rock  we  saw  a  big  gray  patriarch 
sitting  at  his  threshold,  whistling  like  a  whole 
crowd  of  small  boys.  The  distance  was  a  full 
200  yards,  so  I  lay  flat,  and  getting  his  head 
plainly  against  my  sights,  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
tremendous  shock  of  the  bullet  knocked  him 
several  feet  away,  and  he  lay  where  he  fell.  He 
was  a  fat  old  fellow  and  no  light  load  to  carry. 


Afterward  we  each  tried  a  little  target  practice 
at  other  whistlers,  but  could  never  get  within 
300  yards,  and  the  best  we  succeeded  in  doing 
was  to  cut  some  hair  from  a  couple  of  them. 

Night  came  on  clear  and  cold,  and  we  planned 
great  things  for  the  morrow,  which  was  to  be 
our  last  day  of  hunting,  only  to  wake  to  find 
everything  covered  with  a  thick  blanket  of  snow 
and  the  fog  thick.  Greatly  disappointed,  we  hung 
around  camp  ail  morning,  patching  moccasins, 
cleaning  rifles  and  telling  stories.  After  noon 
the  fog  suddenly  lifted  and  we  could  see  the 
mountains  about  us  for  the  first  time.  We 
started  hastily  up  the  steep  climb,  to  make  the 
most  of  our  last  afternoon.  Up  we  went  till 
we  reached  the  top  of  a  very  rocky  broken  ridge 
we  had  not  before  explored.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge,  where  it  jutted  out  over  a  great  rock 
slide,  splitting  it  in  two  parts  which  joined  again 
far  below,  we  looked  down  to  our  left  and  saw 
on  the  slide  and  about  200  yards  away  a  band 
of  four  goats,  and  a  little  further  off  another 
goat  with  a  kid.  Disregarding  Bill’s  advice  to 
sit  down,  I  opened  fire  on  the  biggest  billy.  Two 
shots  dropped  him  and  I  turned  my  attention  to 
the  others  which  had  started  on  their  funny 
shambling  walk  toward  the  right  hand  slide,  ex¬ 
cept  the  lone  goat  and  kid  which  turned  off  in 


the  opposite  direction.  All  disappeared  for  a 
moment  as  they  passed  below  the  point  of  the 
ridge,  but  soon  one  came  into  sight  again,  head¬ 
ing  for  the  cliffs.  At  the  second  shot  he  fell 
and  started  rolling  heels  over  head  down  the 
slide.  This  left  two  unaccounted  for,  so  we 
climbed  down  the  rocks  and  found  one  which 
had  fallen  dead  just  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

While  we  were  examining  this  one,  we  heard 
a  noise  further  round  the  point,  and  scrambling 
in  that  direction  saw  the  fourth  goat  just  dis¬ 
appearing  behind  the  rocks.  Bill  managed  to  get 
in  one  shot  before  the  broken  ground  hid  it,  but 
he  could  not  find  a  way  round  or  over  the  rocks 
at  that  point,  so  he  climbed  up  on  the  side  of 
the  ridge  on  which  I  had  shot  the  second  one. 
Then,  just  as  we  thought  it  was  going  to  get 
away  after  all,  it  stumbled,  fell  and  rolled  down 
the  slide  to  join  the  other,  finally  stopping  with¬ 
in  a  few  feet  of  it,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

down  the  slide. 

Well  pleased,  we  set 
to  work  to  take  the 
head  of  the  goat  be¬ 
side  the  point,  and  then 
Bill  went  down  after 
the  other  two  while  I 
scrambled  down  to 
where  my  first  Billy  had 
rolled.  Skinning  and 
taking  the  head  of  a 
mountain  goat  weigh¬ 
ing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  250  pounds,  lodged 
precariously  on  the  side 
of  a  43  degree,  slope,  and 
ready  to  start  downward 
again  at  the  slightest 
provocation,  is  rather  a 
job,  but  when  it  was 
done  I  climbed  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  ridge 
where  Bill  soon  joined 
me  with  the  other  two 
heads.  All  were  of  good 
size,  the  horns  being 
respectively  8V2,  8%.  and  and  7  inches,  and 
with  good  beards.  Bill  hung  all  four  of  them 
over  his  shoulder  and  we  started  for  camp.  We 
had  to  climb  up  the  steepest  kind  of  a  house 
roof,  with  broken  rocks  for  shingles,  to  the  top 
of  the  main  ridge,  perhaps  1.000  feet.  Then  over 
the  edge  and  down  the  slide  on  the  other  side 
to  camp  where  we  arrived,  tired,  but  well  satis¬ 
fied,  and  just  >n  time,  too,  for  within  ten 
minutes  the  fog  closed  in  again  and  snow 
began  to  fall.  Of  course  we  were  soaking  wet, 
and  I  at  least  was  tired,  but  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  hunt  had  ended  in  a  blaze  of 
glory,  and  that  there  were  actually  six  goat 
heads  in  camp,  made  everything  look  rosy. 

Snow  fell  all  night,  and  when  we  started  our 
pack  train  down'  the  mountain  in  the  morning  we 
slipped  through  several  inches  of  beautiful  but 
very  wet  whiteness.  It  was  rather  ticklish  work 
in  places  and  we  were  glad  it  had  not  frozen 
as  well,  as  that  would  have  made  it  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  descend  at  that  place,  and  wou'd  have 
necessitated  a  long  and  dangerous  detour.  Our 
horses  again  proved  that  they  were  near-goats, 
and  we  finally  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
where  the  snow  gave  place  to  rain.  The  thick 
brush,  through  some  eight  miles  of  which  our 
way  now  led,  was  far  from  attractive.  Difficult 
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to  get  through  at  any  time,  each  limb  and  leaf 
was  laden  with  moisture  and  waiting  to  give  us 
a  thorough  and  chilling  shower  bath.  Through 
it  we  had  to  go,  however,  and  scratched, 
whipped  and  buffeted  as  well  as  soaked  and 
chilled,  we  finally  crossed  the  creek  at  the 
foot  of  the  valley  and  struck  the  Bridge  River 
trail. 

From  there  we  made  fast  work  to  Tyaughton 
Creek,  about  twenty  miles,  picking  up  on  our 
way  the  packs  we  had  cached  at  Gunn  Creek. 
At  Tyaughton  we  camped  for  the  night,  and 
after  collecting  the  big  tent  and  stove  which  we 
had  left  there  with  my  mule  deer  head,  we  started 
on  our  fifty-mile  ride  to  Lillooet  soon  after  day¬ 
light.  For  twenty  miles  we  followed  the  north 
side  of  Bridge  River,  then  crossing,  climbed  Mis¬ 
sion  Mountain,  about  4,000  feet,  and  down  on 
the  other  side  to  Mission,  on  Seton  Lake.  This 
is  merely  a  little  Indian  village,  located  on  one 
side  of  the  most  beautiful  lake  in  America. 
From  the  top  of  Mission  Mountain  we  could  see 
Anderson  Lake,  and  the  little  river  connecting 
it  with  Seton  Lake,  with  a  background  of  snow- 
clad  mountains  which  set  off  the  emerald  green 
lakes  in  the  most  exquisite' manner.  Everything 
above  timber  line  was  thickly  covered  with  snow, 
and  we  were  glad  to  be  below  it.  Along  Seton 
Lake  the  trail  is  cut  from  the  rock  overhanging 
the  water,  and  in  many  places,  especially  where 
it  is  trestled  across  the  face  of  the  cliff,  it  might 
be  unpleasant  for  a  nervous  rider.  Bill  tells  of 
one  party  of  would-be  hunters  starting  out  by 
the  trail  who  balked  at  these  trestles  and  turned 
back,  giving  up  their  trip. 

Twenty  miles  of  this  brought  us  to  the  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  Lillooet  River,  beside  which 
a  fine  real  road  runs  to  Lillooet,  four  miles  be¬ 
yond.  The  river  was  literally  filled  with  salmon, 
in  plain  sight  in  the  shallow  water,  and  in  the 
pools  below  the  white  water  they  were  packed 
so  closely  that  they  looked  like  a  solid  mass.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  light  was  failing,  so  I  could  not 
get  a  photograph  of  this  wonderful  sight.  Our 
horses  showed  their  condition  and  spirit  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  four  miles  to  town  in  twenty  minutes, 
pack  train  and  all,  and  brought  us  to  our  hunt’s 
end  in  a  final  grand  burst  of  speed. 

As  showing  that  there  is  still  considerable 
game  to  be  found  in  these  mountains,  we  saw 
during  our  trip  13  mule  deer,  27  mountain  sheep, 
63  goats  and  4  black  bears ;  a  grand  total  of  107 
head  of  big  game.  Of  course  the  majority  of 
these  were  seen  through  our  glasses  at  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Of  the  smaller  animals  we  saw  probably 
50  hoary  marmots,  10  yellow-haired  porcupines, 
2  little  chief  hares  and  many  squirrels  and  chip¬ 
munks.  Of  birds  we  found  blue  grouse,  ruffed 
grouse,  fool  hens,  ptarmigan,  golden  eagles, 
Clark’s  crows,  magpies,  Canada  jays,  fishhawks, 
nighthawks,  great-horned  owls,  small  owls,  king¬ 
fishers  and  many  small  birds.  We  also  saw 
fresh  signs  of  panthers,  lynxes,  grizzly  bears, 
black  bears  and  beaver,  there  being  several  large 
colonies  of  the  latter  along  the  Bridge  River 
where  they  are  increasing,  thanks  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  extended  to  them. 

Knowing  from  my  own  experience  how  much 
we  all  like  to  criticise  the  other  fellow’s  outfit, 
and  also  with  the  hope  that  it  may  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  to  brother  sportsmen  who  are  planning 
mountain  hunts,  I  give  below  a  list  of  my  out¬ 
fit,  which  I  found  to  include  everything  I 
needed,  and  very  little  that  I  did  not  need.  I 


am  including  as  the  only  change  the  footwear 
mentioned  elsewhere. 

Wear,  riding:  One  suit  wool  underwear,  one 
pair  heavy  wool  socks,  fustian  riding  breeches, 
seven-inch  heavy  walking  shoes,  nailed ;  medium 
weight  flannel  shirt,  wool  vest,  broad-brimmed 
hat,  leather  puttees,  suspenders,  silk  neck  hand¬ 
kerchief,  buckskin  gauntlets,  belt  and  hunting 
knife. 

Carry,  in  pocket :  Compass,  waterproof  match 
safe,  tape  line,  emery  stone,  three  extra  car¬ 
tridges  (as  a  reserve),  pocket  knife,  rubber 
drinking  cup,  pipe  and  tobacco,  watch,  some 
loose  matches,  handkerchief. 

Carry,  on  saddle :  Rifle  in  scabbard  with  sling, 
field  glasses,  seven  diameters,  prism ;  slicker, 
camera,  .22  pistol  in  holster. 

Carry,  in  pack  bag :  Three  pairs  heavy  wool 
socks,  sweater,  buckskin  shirt,  toilet  roll  and 
towel,  bath  towel,  fishing  wallet  and  reel,  am¬ 
munition,  three  pairs  tennis  shoes,  one  pair  shoe- 
pacs,  one  suit  wool  underwear,  one  handker¬ 
chief,  one  pair  wool  trousers,  medicine  kit,  to¬ 
bacco  in  rubber  sponge  bag,  extra  pipe,  electric 
torch,  fly  dope,  sewing  kit,  small  flask  whiskey, 
rifle  and  pistol  cleaners. 

Bed  roll,  consisting  of  two  pairs  heavy  blan¬ 
kets,  6  feet  by  16  feet  canvas  tarpaulin,  30  feet 
by  6  feet  wool  mattress,  thin  small  pillow.  (This 
was  rolled  up  and  fastened  with  two  trunk 
straps,  and  my  fishing  rod  and  telescope  sight 
rolled  up  inside  of  it.) 

The  articles  to  be  packed  will  all  go  into  one 
ordinary  alforja,  and  not  fill  it  at  that.  The 
riding  breeches  were  a  great  comfort  when  rid¬ 
ing,  and  I  also  wore  them  most  of  the  time  for 
climbing.  They  should,  however,  have  been  made 
of  a  light  wool  material.  The  leather  puttees 
prevented  many  a  bad  jab  and  scrape  from  the 
thick  brush,  but  most  of  all  they  prevented  any 
chafing  or  bruising  by  the  stirrup  straps.  I  had 
learned  long  before  by  painful  experience  with 
a  cow  outfit  in  the  Southwest  how  important  to 
one’s  comfort  is  the  protection  of  the  leg  by 
high  boots  or  otherwise.  The  use  of  a  rubber 
lined  sponge  bag  for  carrying  tobacco  may  be 
new  to  many,  but  it  certainly  fills  the  bill,  keep¬ 
ing  the  tobacco  in  its  original  condition,  and 
shrinking  in  bulk  as  the  contents  are  used.  A 
large  sized  sponge  bag  will  hold  nearly  two 
pounds  of  -tobacco. 

A  gun  sling  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  climb¬ 
ing,  and  an  improvised  one  is  usually  awkward 
and  inconvenient.  Therefore,  take  one  along. 

On  a  hunt  in  the  mountains  one  should  take 
more  ammunition  than  for  the  same  length  of 
time  in  the  woods.  There  is  more  long  range 


AT  a  time  in  midwinter  when  New  Yorkers 
were  shivering  from  the  chilly  blasts  of 
Boreas,  and  the  newspapers  abounded 
with  advertisements  of  the  sunny  South,  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston  made  its 
usual  February  excursion  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Hampshire  that  its  members  might 
enjoy  a  week  of  Jack  Frost  and  his  snow  sports. 


shooting  and  an  extra  box  may  come  in  handy. 

Never  again  will  I  go  into  the  mountains  with¬ 
out  an  air  bed.  The  scarcity  of  balsam  or  suit¬ 
able  brush  of  any  kind,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
ground  make  a  mattress  of  some  kind  a  neces¬ 
sity,  and  one  of  thin  wool  which  will  roll  up, 
such  as  is  used  by  the  cowboys  in  the  South¬ 
west,  is  about  the  only  alternative.  This  is 
clumsy  to  pack  on  horseback — the  cowboy’s  bed 
is  carried  in  the  bed  wagon — and  as  it  must  be 
thin  to  roll  up,  it  soon  wads  into  lumps,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  air  spaces,  and  this  is  not  conducive  to 
restful  sleep.  I  usually  spread  two  or  three 
saddle  blankets  under  mine.  The  air  bed  is  soft 
and  comfortable  when  inflated,  and  when  de¬ 
flated  folds  up  flat  like  a  blanket,  much  better 
to  pack  than  a  roll.  An  air  pillow  should  also 
be  included.  A  tarpaulin  is  a  necessity,  unless 
a  canvas  covered  sleeping  bag  is  used.  The  tele¬ 
scope  sight  I  never  used ;  that  is,  being  rather 
awkward  to  carry,  I  frequently  left  it  in  camp, 
and  the  only  time  when  fair  opportunities  for 
trying  it  occurred  were  on  such  occasions.  I 
think  it  worth  while,  if  one  has  one,  to  take  it 
along,  but  would  not  suggest  getting  one  espe¬ 
cially  for  such  a  trip. 

My  arms  were  a  .33  caliber  take-down  rifle, 
short-barreled  and  half  magazine,  and  a  .22  cali¬ 
ber  target  pistol.  This  rifle  I  have  found  most 
satisfactory  for  moose,  caribou,  deer  and  goats, 
and  its  short  barrel  makes  it  the  handiest  of  guns 
in  the  brush,  in  a  canoe  or  climbing.  Moreover, 
the  absolute  reliability  of  its  action  is  a  feature 
not  to  be  underrated.  The  .22  pistol  I  never  car¬ 
ried  when  climbing,  but  always  had  within  reach 
about  camp  or  when  on  the  trail,  and  would  not 
want  to  be  without  one,  as  it  is  the  handiest  thing 
for  birds  one  can  carry.  A  revolver  of  the 
same  caliber  and  equal  accuracy  would  be  even 
better. 

I  hated  to  leave  the  outfit ;  every  one  of  them, 
Bill,  Bonaparte,  Senator,  Dick,  Dago,  and  all 
the  others  had  proved  such  good  companions  and 
reliable  friends  that  only  the  remembrance  that 
some  day  I  was  going  back  for  a  spring  hunt 
after  grizzlies  cheered  me  up.  Fortunately  I  had 
pleasant  companions  for  the  long  stage  ride,  and 
it  was  a  jolly  day  that  we  put  in  on  the  road  to 
Lytton  and  civilization.  But  when  my  train 
pulled  in  that  night,  and  I  climbed  aboard  my 
Pullman,  with  a  fine  send-off  from  my  good 
friends,  the  old  prospector,  the  mounted  police¬ 
man  and  the  stage  driver,  I  hated  to  realize  that 
such  trips  must  have  an  ending,  and  that  my 
mountain  hunt  must  live  only  in  my  memory,  my 
photographs  and  my  trophies,  until  fortune  shall 
favor  me  with  another  such  outing. 


Though  only  the  snowshoe  section  of  the  club 
took  part  in  the  excursion,  the  party  numbered 
134,  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children  of 
all  ages  from  fifteen  to  seventy.  They  came 
from  nearly  all  of  the  New  England  States,  and 
even  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  including 
several  members  of  athletic  clubs. 

Despite  the  size  and  varied  character  of  the 
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excursionists  there  was  not  the  slightest  confus¬ 
ion  in  getting  away  at  Boston  or  on  reaching 
the  destination  at  Jackson,  N.  H.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  was  assigned  to  a  room  in  the  hotel,  and 
his  trunk  was  in  his  room  very  soon  after  his 
arrival.  The  committee  of  arrangements  had 
worked  out  every  detail  and  system  prevailed 
throughout  all  of  the  day  excursions  during  the 
week.  A  bulletin  was  posted  each  evening  of 
the  outing  for  the  following  day,  and  all  the 
visitors  had  to  bear  in  mind  was  to  be  on  time 
at  the  start.  He  found  lunch,  transportation  and 
every  necessity  provided  for. 

What  glorious  excursions  those  were.  In  and 
about  the  White  Mountains,  which  were  encased 
with  from  three  to  six  feet  of  snow,  and  en¬ 
circled  with  an  exhilarating  crisp  air,  which 
put  life  in  every  muscle  of  the  human  body ! 

The  first  day’s  outing  of  the  club  was  to  climb 
a  small  mountain  for  the  sake  of  practice,  and 
then  on  Washington’s  birthday  the  party  was 
ready  for  the  first  ambitious  trip,  which  was 
an  excursion  to  the  Crawford  Notch.  This 
meant  a  three-mile  sleigh  ride,  starting  at  7  a.  m., 
and  a  railroad  journey  of  an  hour  before  reach¬ 
ing  the  climbing  ground,  and  of  course  the  same 
return  journey  in  the  afternoon  after  the  climb 
of  Clinton  or  Avalon,  but  the  trip  was  well 
worth  the  effort,  for  the  frost  decoration  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  was  magnificent,  and  the  woods 
possessed  the  impressive  grandeur  which  is  only 
seen  in  the  winter  time.  The  view  was  cut  out 
by  a  passing  cloud.  It  was  also  a  most  unusual 
sight  to  see  some  sixty  men  and  women  wend 
their  way  up  and  down  the  trail,  each  equipped 
with  shoe  and  snowshoe,  and  each  robed  in  the 
fantastic  costumes  of  citified  mountaineers. 

When  this  mountain  party  returned  to  the 
hotel,  the  strenuous  life  was  put  aside  for  the 
social  life  and  each  evening  there  was  an  enter¬ 
tainment  of  some  sort  for  which  ample  talent 


abounded.  Even  a  mock  trial  was  presented 
which  was  not  tedious. 

So  the  week  was  spent  in 'sleighing,  snowshoe- 
ing,  skiing  and  tobogganing,  and  zero  weather 
was  hailed  with  delight.  The  longest  trip  hap¬ 
pened  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  when  the 
mercury  dropped  to  12  degrees  below  zero  be¬ 
fore  sunrise,  and  when  the  party  had  to  get  up 
by  the  last  glare  of  the  moonlight  and  breakfast 
at  the  rise  of  the  sun,  then  have  an  eight-mile 
sleigh  ride  to  the  base  of  a  mountain  which  led 
to  Tuckerman’s  Ravine,  a  part  of  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington. 

This  climb,  though  a  hard  one,  was  under¬ 
taken  by  four  large  sleigh  loads  of  people — each 
sleigh  holding  twelve  persons — and  nearly  all 
of  the  party  reached  the  destination,  which  was 
a  camp  at  the  head  of  the  ravine.  Five  of  the 
men  went  up  within  view  of  what  is  known  as 
the  head  wall,  an  altitude  of  4,800  feet.  Above 
towered  Washington,  armor-clad  in  ice  and  snow, 
and  sending  down  a  blast  of  frigid  air  that  de¬ 
fied  further  aggression.  The  five  were  content 
to  do  no  more  and  followed  the  main  party  down 
the  trail  to  where  the  sleighs  were  in  waiting 
to  convey  the  climbers  back  to  the  hotel. 

This  short  outline  of  a  New  England  winter 
excursion  is  what  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  has  been  doing  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
It  also  has  excursions  during  the  spring,  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  to  the  mountain  regions  of  New 
England,  and  it  has  established  camps  and  trails 
at  desirable  mountain  outing  points.  It  enjoys 
a  membership  of  1,400,  and  is  growing  more 
popular  every  year.  The  wonder  is  that  with 
the  example  of  such  a  successful  mountain  club 
in  New  England  that  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  its  Highlands,  Catskills  and  Adirondacks, 
has  not  established  a  similar  organization  or  a 
good  healthy  branch  of  the  parent  Appalachian 
Society. 


ONE  OF  THE  VIEWS  FROM  MOUNT  PENROSE. 
Photograph  by  R.  B.  Hamilton. 


A  Dinosaur  in  New  Jersey. 

It  is  reported  from  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  that  the  bones — apparently 
of  a  dinosaur  30  or  40  feet  long — were  recently 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River, 
near  the  Palisades,  opposite  West  155th  street. 

The  Palisades,  which  wall  in  the  Hudson 
River  on  the  west  for  many  miles  above  its 
mouth,  consist  of  trap  rock,  which  came  up 
from  below  the  earth’s  surface  in  a  molten 
state  during  what  geologists  call  Triassic 
time,  and  as  it  cooled,  formed  these  walls.  On 
either  side  of  the  dyke  are  more  or  less  un¬ 
disturbed  beds  of  Triassic  age,  sandstones, 
shales,  and  rocks  made  up  o.f  clay  and  fine 
sand,  which  presumably  formed  the  bottom  of 
a  wide  estuary  in  those  ancient  days.  Similar 
rocks  of  the  same  age  are  found  along  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  at  Portland, 
Conn.,  and  this  estuary  in  those  days  extended 


far  up  the  valley  of  what  is  now  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  River.  The  fine  substance  of  which  these 
rocks  are  formed,  while  admirably  adapted  for 
receiving  and  retaining  impressions,  is  so 
porous  that  it  is  ill  adapted  for  preserving 
bones.  From  the  brownstone  quarries  at 
Portland,  and  from  various  beds  along  the 
Connecticut  River  near  Turner’s  Fall,  very 
many  tons  of  slabs,  bearing  impressions, 
have  been  cut  out  and  sent  to  museums  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  These  slabs  show 
marks  of  feet  with  three  toes,  and  are  com¬ 
monly  called  “bird  tracks.”  Most  of  them  are 
believed  to  have  been  made  not  by  birds,  but 
by  dinosaurs;  reptiles  great  and  small  which 
walked  largely  on  their  hindlegs.  In  the  slabs 
there  is  sometimes  seen  the  impression  of  a 
dragging  tail,  and  other  trails,  showing  where 
worms  or  other  invertebrates  have  passed  over 
the  rock.  As  said,  however,  bones  are  scarce 
in  these  rocks. 


I11  the  great  West  bones  of  dinosaurs  are 
exceedingly  common  in  what  geologists  call 
the  earlier  portion  of  Mesozoic  time,  known  as 
Triassic  and  Jurassic.  The  hard  clays  and 
sandstones  of  the  Rocky  Mountain's  preserve 
these  bones  of  dinpsaurs  in  extremely  perfect 
condition,  and  their  skeletons  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  cares  to  visit  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  great  and  enormously  varied  group  of 
dinosaurs  has  long  been  extinct.  They  were 
of  different  sizes  and  different  habits.  Some 
of  them  lived  either  on  the  land  or  in  the 
water;  some  were  vegetable  eaters;  others 
fierce  carnivorers  which  preyed  on  their  com¬ 
panions.  The  huge  brontosaurus,  portions  of 
which  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Yale  University,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  eighty  feet  long,  and  to  have 
weighed  no  one  knows  how  many  tons.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  dinosaurs  which 
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were  very  small,  and  some  which  were  bird¬ 
like  in  character. 

The  time  when  these  Triassic  rocks  and 
those  deposited  next  after  them  were  laid 
down  is  to  11s  a  most  interesting  period  in  the 
earth’s  history.  It  was  in  the  rocks  that  the 
earliest  known  birds  were  discovered,  and  still 
more  interesting  the  first  small  and  very 
generalized  mammals.  These  mammals  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  period  known  as  the 
Jurassic,  which  immediately  followed  the  Tri¬ 
assic.  The  Jurassic  bird,  from  the  lithographic 
slates  of  Solenhofen,  had  a  long  vertebrated 
tail,  to  each  side  of  which  long  feathers  were 
attached,  and  also,  as  discovered  by  the  late 
Prof.  Marsh,  had  teeth  set  in  sockets  in  its 
jaws,  just  as  have  the  reptiles.  Some  creta¬ 
ceous  birds  were  also  toothed. 

Little  or  nothing  is  as  yet  known  about  this 
specimen  which  has  recently  come  to  the 
American  Museum  from  the  Jersey  shore.  It 
is  buried  in  a  great  mass  of  rock,  in  which  its 
bones  show  in  only  a  few  places.  All  this 
rock  will  have  to  be  chiseled  away,  and  when 
the  bones  are  finally  exposed,  the  paleontolo¬ 
gists  of  the  museum  will  be  able  to  tell  what 
are  its  relationships  with  others  of  these 
ancient  animals. 

The  discovery  is  one  of  great  interest  and 
importance.  The  quarries  of  Portland,  Conn., 
many  years  ago  yielded  a  small  dinosaur  about 
the  size  of  a  large  dog,  but  bones  of  any  kind 
are  exceedingly  rare  in  these  sandstones  of 
New  England. 


Blacksnake  and  Swallows. 

High  up  on  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the 
beautiful  Saugatuck  River  Valley,  there  is  an 
old  farm  house,  surrounded  by  orchard  and 
meadow,  pasture  and  woodland,  and  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  nearest  house.  It  belongs  to  a 
friend  who  knows  birds,  and  together  we  have 
had  rare  pleasure  studying  the  bird  life  of  the 
farm.  He  has  been  away  from  the  farm  for 
about  ten  years,  going  back  in  summer  for  a 
vacation.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  past 
summer  there,  and  I  often  visited  him. 

In  this  way  I  noticed  the  following  incident: 
The  outbuildings  and  barns  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  nests  of  barn  swallows,  and 
when  he  left  the  farm  ten  years  ago,  there 
was  a  goodly  colony  of  them  nesting  on  the 
place,  and  he  tells  me  that  there  had  always 
been  numbers  of  them  on  the  place. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  swallows 
have  decreased,  while  the  nesting  sites  have, 
if  anything,  increased,  and  there  are  no  cats 
on  the  place.  Last  spring  there  was  only  one 
swallow’s  rjest  on  the  farm  and  that  was 
placed  in  a  most  inaccessible  situation  in  the 
peak  of  the  rafters  in  the  big  barn,  twenty- 
six  feet  from  the  barn  floor. 

One  morning  in  June,  I  was  with  my  friend 
and  his  son  in  the  barn,  and  was  watching  the 
old  swallows  darting  in  at  the  open  door  and 
feeding  the  half-grown  young  birds  in  the 
nest. 

As  I  looked,  I  saw  the  head  of  a  snake  move 
across  a  beam,  and  then  part  of  the  body,  and 
then  it  disappeared  under  a  board  that  had 
been  nailed  over  a  rotted  spot  in  the  beam. 

I  climbed  to  the  beam  and  pried  off  the 
board  and  poked  out  the  snake,  which  lay 


hidden  in  a  mass  of  fine  hay — evidently  a 
mouse  nest.  The  snake,  which  was  a  black- 
snake,  of  the  white-throat  racer  variety,  came 
out  of  the  nest  and  dropped  to  the  barn 
floor,  sixteen  feet  below,  and  disappeared. 

I  said  that  the  snake  was  after  the  young 
birds,  but  my  friend  said  no,  that  the  snake 
was  hunting  mice,  and  that  it  was  his  pet 
snake  that  he  had  seen  around  all  the  spring. 
I  was  unconvinced,  and  showed  him  how  the 
snake  could  easily'  climb  the  rest  of  the  way 
to  the  nest. 

Two  days  later  my  friend  and  his  son  were 
in  the  barn  and  heard  a  commotion  among  the 
swallows,  and  looked  up  and  saw  the  snake, 
or  a  similar  snake — I  shall  believe  it  was  the 
same  one — wrapped  about  the  swallows’  nest 
and  with  one  of  the  young  swallows  in  his 
mouth.  He  shot  the  snake,  and  it  dropped  to 
the  barn  floor  with  the  young  bird  still  in  its 
mouth,  but  dead. 

He  told  me  of  this,  and  later  showed  me 
where  the  snake  had  shed  his  skin  among  the 
rafters,  which  I  photographed  from  the  top  of 
the  hay'  mow,  without  disturbing  it  in  any  way. 

The  skin  is  still  there,  twenty-one  feet  from 
the  barn  floor,  and  tells  mutely  how  its  owner 
climbed  to  the  swallows’  nest.  Passing  be¬ 
tween  two  roof  boards,  the  snake  reached  up 
the  height  of  the  roof  board,  and  passed  back 
of  the  rafter  in  the  space  between  the  rafter 
and  the  shingles,  and  continuing  in  this  way, 
it  was  easy  to  go  anywhere  it  wished.  The 
photograph  tells  the  story. 

We  had  noticed  that  the  blacksnakes  had 
increased  about  the  place,  and  were  often 
seen,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  was  the  black- 
snakes  that  had  wiped  out  the  entire  colony 
of  swallows  on  the  place. 

Two  days  after,  another  blacksnake  was 
found  in  an  apple  tree  trying  to  get  the  young 
from  a  chipping  sparrow’s  nest,  but  the  young 
were  ready  to  fly  and  went  from  the  nest  be¬ 
fore  the  snake  could  get  any  of  them. 

W.  F.  S. 


Here  is  an  Indian  story  told  me  years  ago  by 
an  aged  Cheyenne  warrior  as  we  sat  in  the 
sun  below  a  high  rocky  bluff  on  the  Rosebud 
River  in  Montana,  and  watched  the  swallows 
hawking  about  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.  Old 
Shell  said  to  me:  “'You  see  those  little  birds? 
1  will  tell  you  a  story'  about  them — something 
that  my  father  told  me: 

“A  long  time  ago  my  father  was  out  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  hills,  and  came  to  a  high  cut  cliff. 
The  face  of  the  cliff  was  broken,  and  hung 
over  a  little,  and  it  was  covere  1  with  the 
mud  nests  of  swallows.  It  was  about  hatch¬ 
ing  time  in  the  spring,  and  the  swallows  were 
flying  about,  gathering  food  and  bringing  it 
to  their  little  ones.  They  were  thick  about 
the  nests,  and  made  a  great  noise.  He  sat 
there  and  watched  them  for  a  time. 

"Pretty  soon  he  saw  birds  gathering  about 
a  particular  place  on  the  cliff  and  making  a 
great  noise,  and  when  he  looked  carefully  he 
saw  a  great  bullsnake  crawling  along  on  a 
ledge,  and  when  the  snake  came  to  a  group  of 
nests  it  raised  its  head  and  thrust  it  into  one 
nest  after  another  and  ate  the  yoking  birds. 
The  swallows  kept  flying  at  it,  but  they  could 
not  stop  it. 


All  at  once  the  birds  gathered  together  and 
flew  in  a  great  throng  toward  the  rising  sun 
[east].  None  were  left  about  the  nests.  While 
my'  father  sat  there,  wondering  why  they  had 
gone  away,  he  saw  the  swallows  coming  back 
in  a  thick  flock,  and  leading  them  was  a  swift 
hawk,  which  he  could  hear  whistle  every  now 
and  then  as  it  flew.  The  birds  came  on,  and 
when  they  were  near  to  the  cliff,  the  hawk 
whistled  loud.  When  the  hawk  did  that  the 
snake  raised  its  head  and  turned  it  toward  the 
hawk,  and  the  hawk  turned  aside  and  flew  by 
the  snake,  and  away,  out  of  sight.  When  the, 
hawk  turned  aside  and  flew  around  the  snake, 
the  swallows  made  a  great  noise  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  hawk,  as  it  flew  away,  calling  as  if 
begging  it  to  come  back.  So  all  the  birds 
flew  over  the  hill  out  of  sight;  but  my  father 
sat  there  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 

"Soon  he  saw  the  swallows  come  back  over 
the  hill  a  second  time,  and  now  the  bird  lead¬ 
ing  them  was  a  bald  eagle;  and  as  it  flew  it 
whistled  as  eagles  do.  When  the  eagle  drew 
near  to  the  cliff  the  snake  raised  its  head  and 
looked  at  the  eagle,  and  when  the  snake  looked 
the  eagle  seemed  to  be  afraid,  and  it  turned 
and  flew  out  of  sight,  the  swallows  following 
it  and  making  still  more  noise. 

“The  third  time  the  birds  came  back  over  the 
hills  a  gray  eagle  led  them,  and  as  it  drew 
near,  it  sounded  its  whistle,  as  the  bald  eagle 
had  done.  The  gray  eagle  came  on,  flying 
swiftly,  but  when  the  snake  raised  its  head 
and  looked  at  the  eagle,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
flash  flew  from  the  snake’s  eyes;  and  the  gray 
eagle  made  the  same  turn  as  the  others  had 
done,  and  flew  away  out  of  sight,  and  all  the 
swallows  made  a  mournful  noise. 

“The  gray  eagle  flew  out  of  sight  down  the 
creek,  and  the  swallows  followed  it,  and  were 
gone  a  long  time.  Pretty  soon,  though,  they 
could  be  seen  coming  back,  just  like  a  black 
mass,  and  this  time  their  leader  was  a  heron. 
When  the  heron  drew  near  the  side  of  the 
cliff,  the  snake  raised  its  head  and  looked  at 
the  bird,  and  it  seemed  as  if  blue  sparks  of 
fire  flew  from  its  head.  The  heron  did  not 
turn  aside  from  the  snake  when  it  raised  its 
head,  but  flew  straight  on,  and  when  it  had 
come  close  to  the  snake  the  heron  ran  its  bill 
clear  through  the  snake,  and  it  fell  to  the 
ground  and  died.  And  the  swallows  gathered 
around  the  snake  in  masses,  and  trampled  all 
over  it. 

“Thus  the  swallows  tried  to  save  their 
children.”  G.  B.  G. 


New  York  Zoological  Society  Meeting. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society'  will  be  held  in  the 
grand  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria, 
Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  New 
York  city,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  10,  1911,  at  8:30 
o’clock  P.  M. 

Moving  pictures  showing  the  roping  and 
capture  of  wild  animals  will  be  exhibited,  and 
a  series  of  colored  slides  showing  whaling  in 
Japanese  seas  will  be  presented  by  Roy  C. 
Andrews. 

Tickets  of  admission,  together  with  regular 
notice  of  the  meeting,  will  be  sent  out  about 
January  1st,  1911.  Members  may  bring  one 
guest  with  them. 


Hunting  with  Waupoose. 

Last  fall  an  Indian  who  knows  of  my  desire 
to  kill  a  bear  sent  me  word  to  come  out  and 
kill  one;  but  it  was  ten  days  before  I  found  it 
possible  to  go.  On  Oct.  6,  the  barber  and  I 
drove  to  the  Menominee  Reservation ;  that  was 
a  trip  through  fairyland.  The  frost-painted 
trees  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  color,  from  the 
deep  red  of  the  oak — through  all  shades  of  yel¬ 
low  on  the  maple — to  light  straw  on  the  poplar. 

In  addition  to  my  .30-30  rifle,  I  carried  a 
twelge-gauge  gun,  so,  when  a  ruffed  grouse  was 
seen  sitting  by  the  roadside,  we  drove  uncon¬ 
cernedly  by;  then,  with  the  gun,  I  went  back, 
flushed  and  killed  it.  That  occurred  three 
times.  Always  the  birds  sat  within  six  or  eight 
feet  of  the  road,  never  moving  a  muscle,  but 
closely  regarding  our  every  movement.  Once, 
by  way  of  experiment,  we  stopped  before  we 
passed  the  bird  and  it  promptly  flushed. 

We  reached  David  Waupoose’s  cabin  before 
noon.  While  we  were  regaling  ourselves  with 
perch  and  potatoes,  Dave  said,  “One  week  ago, 
many  b’ar;  now  b’ar  scared.  Injun  shoot  two- 
t’ree  b’ar  las’  week.  Shoot  one  beeg  one  down 
by  leetle  lak’.  B’ar  come  down  to  water  to 
drink,  Injun  seen  him  and  shoot.  One  shot 
kill  big  b’ar.  Injun  good  shot.  But  we  watch 
to-night.  Maybe  a  beeg  b’ar  come  out  swamp 
to  heat  acorns,  maybe  you  shoot.  We  watch 
to-night  a’right.”  With  Dave  it  was  “heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose”;  whether  we  got  a  bear  or 
not,  he  could  collect  for  board.  After  dinner 
the  barber  suggested  that  we,  shoot  at  a  mark, 
but  Dave  was  loth  to  try  conclusions  with  us. 
Knowing  that  an  Indian  dislikes  to  be  beaten 
by  a  white  man,  I  fixed  my  sights  so  that  it 
would  be  an  impossibility  to  hit  the  bullseye; 
as  Dave  used  his  owp  gun,  he  beat  me.  The 
barber  said  the  sights  were  “’way  off”;  but  I 
did  not  confess  even  to  him. 

Dave  has  hunted  and  fished  all  over  the  State 
and  is  a  veritable  outdoor  cyclopedia;  he  knows 
how  to  spin  a  yarn,  too.  “My  father  big  chief,” 
he  said.  Perhaps  he  thought  our  smiles  born 
of  incredulity.  “Come,  I  show  you.”  He  led 
the  way  into  the  “other  room,”  for  his  cabin 
boasted  another  room,  in  which  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  sideboard,  our  host’s  most  prized  pos¬ 
session.  After  we  had  admired  it,  he  unlocked 
one  of  the  drawers  and  displayed  a  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  bead  work.  “I  told  you  my  father  big 
chief,”  he  repeated  triumphantly. 

“What  do  you  do  with  them?” 

“Wear  ’em  when  Injuns  have  war  dance.  Not 
real  war  dance,”  he  added,  “but  war  dance  just 
for  fun.”  Evidently  he  did  not  wish  to  frighten 
us.  I  persuaded  him  to  don  his  gorgeous  habili¬ 
ments  and  have  his  picture  taken;  then  I  must 
needs  photograph  his  house  and  family,  his 
horses  and  boys.  I  hope  he  enjoyed  the  post¬ 
cards  I  sent  him  later  on. 

At  three  o’clock  we  set  out.  For  two  or 
three  miles  we  traveled  over  plains  or  oak 
openings,  flushing  an  occasional  covey  of 
prairie  chickens  from  the  wire  grass.  “Injun 


farmer  good  for  something,”  said  Dave;  "his 
farms  make  good  feeding  grounds  for  wild 
chickens,  but  he’s  too  lazy  to  raise  grain  enough 
to  feed  tame  hens.  Wild  hens  suit  Injun 
better’n  tame  hens,  anyway.” 

I  will  not  admit  that  the  Indians  I  know  are 
lazy  as  some  white  men  are  lazy.  For  genera¬ 
tions  the  red  man  has  been  a  free  hunter;  and 
we  may  not  change  the  work  of  centuries  in  a 
decade  or  two.  The  Indian  is  not  lazy;  he 
lacks  the  power  of  application.  He  is  a  great 
dreamer.  To  hear  him  talk,  you  would  think 
that  he  was  going  to  make  his  farm  blossom  as 
the  rose.  It  is  not  the  toil  but  the  daily  grind, 


A  SNAKE  SKIN. 

Cast  skin  of  a  white-throated  racer  on  the  rafters  of  a 
barn.  21ft.  from  the  floor.  The  snake  climbed  to  the 
peak  of  the  barn  and  was  swallowing  one  of  the  young 
swallows  when  he  was  shot  by  Reddington  Dayton,  the 
owner  of  the  place.  The  picture  was  taken  from  the  top 
of  the  hay  mow  by  Wilbur  F.  Smith. 

the  monotony,  that  saps  his  strength.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  hoe  corn  when  every  drop 
of  his  wild  blood  demands  that  he  go  fishing. 
The  only  way  for  the  Government  is  to  help 
him  to  help  himself.  Dave  has  absolute  trust 
in  the  Government.  There  had  been  some 
trouble  on  his  reservation;  the  Indians  had  be¬ 
come  dissatisfied  with  the  agent,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  Washington  had  investigated. 
Dave  said,  “I  think  the  President  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  when  B reports.  Course  he  didn’t 

know  how  things  were  here.  Course  he  thinks 
agent  good  man.  Now  we'  get  new  agent. 
May  take  time,  for  President  pretty  busy  man; 
but  things  going  to  be  fixed  all  right.”  I  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  President  was  too  busy  to  do 
much  fishing;  but  I  did  not  believe  with  Dave 
that  he  would  “fix  things.”  I  asked  Dave  if  he 
did  not  want  to  become  a  citizen  and  vote. 
“No,”  he  replied,  “Injun  don't  know  enough 
to  vote.  Two-three  men  may  know  enough,  but 
ten-twelve  don’t.  Where  good  for  t.wo-three 
to  vote,  when  '  ten-twelve  more  than  three? 


Better  let  things  alone.  Maybe  by  ’n  by  young 
Injuns  vote,  but  better  let  old  fellows  like  me 
alone.” 

Back  of  it  all  I  could  hear  the  politician. 
The  younger  generation  of  Indians  are  dissatis¬ 
fied;  they  have  reason  to  be  dissatisfied.  Until 
we  eliminate  graft  and  politics  from  Indian 
affairs,  the  race  will  not  advance  as  it  other¬ 
wise  would.  When  dealing  with  the  Indian 
there  is  no  Golden  Rule  other  than.  “Do  him, 
for  he  does  not  know  enough  to  do  you.” 

There  are  exceptions.  I  saw  a  fur-buyer  trad¬ 
ing  with  an  Indian,  who  held  up  a  mink  skin. 
“How  much?”  asked  the  dealer.  “Three  dol¬ 
lar,”  the  Indian  replied.  “I’ll  do  better,  I’ll 
give  you  three  and  a  half.”  “Three  dollar,”  re¬ 
peated  the  Indian.  “But  I’ll  give  you  fifty  cents 
more;  fifty  cents  more  than  three  dollars;  more 
than  you  ask.  Three  dollars  and  a  half.”  “I 
want  three  dollar,”  stubbornly  insisted  the  In¬ 
dian;  and.  he  went  away  with  three  dollars. 
“That  is  the  way  with  those  fellows,”  the  dealer 
said  to  me ;  “when  they  get  an  idea  into  their 
heads  you  can’t  knock  it  out  with  a  club.” 

The  same  fur  buyer  said  to  me  at  another 
time,  “We  used  to  make  money  buying  fur  from 
the  Indians,  but  nowadays  they  all  get  price¬ 
lists  from  outside;  and  as  they  are  good  judges 
of  fur,  it’s  difficult  to  fool  them.  Not  much 
money  in  the  business  any  more.”  Not  over 
fifty  per  cent. 

“Little  lak’  back  there,”  said  Dave,  waving 
his  hand  toward  the  setting  sun;  “we  tie  our 
horse  down  there;  horse  awful  ’fraid  of  b’ar.” 
We  drove  back  among  the  white  oaks  and  tied 
the  horse,  then  Dave  led  the  way  to  the  lake. 
I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful  body  of 
water.  It  was  so  completely  hidden  by  tall 
spruces  that  one  doubted  if  even  the  winds 
ever  found  it.  I  dreamed  of  owning  such  a 
wilderness  lake  with  a  cabin  on  the  shore.  Dave 
examined  the  shores  for  bears.  In  the  mud 
close  to  the  water's  edge  he  found  bear  tracks, 
and  they  were  not  very  old  either.  “Came  down 
an’  took  a  drink,”  said  he,  “then  went  back 
into  the  swamp;  big  b’ar!"  Every  bear  was 
“big.”  Just  as  I  was  setting  the  camera  for  a 
picture,  six  mallards  rose  out  of  the  grass  and 
circled  over  the  lake.  I  fired  both  barrels  and 
plainly  heard  the  shot  rattle  against  their 
armored  breasts.  Only  feathers  fell.  Evidently 
No.  "14  shot  were  not  heavy  enough.  The 
smile  and  shake  of  the  head  which  Dave  gave 
the  barber  were  gall  and  wormwood.  I  never 
missed  when  it  hurt  me  more. 

Our  stand  was  beneath  white  oak  trees  at  the 
edge  of  a  swamp.  Dave  said  the  bears  came 
out  at  dusk  to  feed  upon  the  sweet  acorns. 
“Many  partridges  come  at  night,  too.  Better 
leave  your  guns  or  you  will  shoot  partridges, 
then  no  b’ar  come  to  feed.”  Laughingly,  we 
carried  our  guns  to  a  tree  ten  rods  beyond 
where  we  were  to  take  our  positions,  and  Dave 
nodded  approval.  “A’right,  now  I  go  half 
mile  down  swamp  and  watch  ’nother  place. 
Keep  still.  Make  no  noise  ’tall  and  watch  close. 
You  fellers  shoot  plenty  partridges.”  Leading 
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from  the  arm  were  two  well  traveled  trails,  and 
where  the  soil  was  soft,  we  could  easily  make 
out  old  plantigrade’s  footprints.  To  me  there 
was  something  strangely  stirring  in  the  sight 
of  those  great  tracks  so  like  the  print  of  an 
Indian’s  moccasin,  but  to  even  my  inexperi¬ 
enced  eye,  they  appeared  old;  and  when  we  ex¬ 
amined  the  oak  trees,  I  was  confirmed  in  my 
suspicion.  The  tips  of  the  branches  were 
broken  down,  but  they  were  untouched  with 
frost  when  broken.  “.This  is  a  gold  brick,”  I 
told  the  barber,  “we  are  ten  days  too  late,  for 
you  remember  that  killing  frost  came  just  about 
ten  days  ago.” 

As  Waupoose  had  intimated,  the  grouse  came 
with  sunset,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it.  Some  alighted  in  the  trees  beneath 
which  we  were  standing,  and  as  we  remained 
immovable,  their  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
their  natural  timidity.  How  they  talked,  cran¬ 
ing  their  necks  this  way  and  that.  Two  or  three 
birds  walked  leisurely  .in,  conversing  sociably 
as  they  meandered  along;  when  about  twenty 
feet  from  us  they  joined  those  in  the  low 
branches  of  the  oak  and  exchanged  comments 
with  the  earlier  arrivals.  We  were  the  center 
of  attraction.  I  have  stood  before  some  audi¬ 
ences  in  my  time,  but  never  before  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  one.  Perhaps  if  public  speakers 
would  practice  keeping  still,  they  would  hold 
their  audiences  to  better  advantage. 

Approaching  an  immovable  person  is  an  old 
trick  of  grouse.  Chipmunks  played  about  our 
feet.  A  red  squirrel,  wishing  to  ascend  the 
tree  against  which  I  was  leaning,  started  up  my 
leg.  That  was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  started 
in  spite  of  myself.  The  squirrel  took  a  flying 
leap  and  landed  in  the  grass,  swearing  terribly. 
As  darkness  deepened,  the  grouse,  one  by  one, 
took  their  departure.  A  clammy  fog  from  the 
swamp  enveloped  us.  Then  Waupoose  came, 
breaking  brush  in  spite  of  his  soft  tread. 

“You  no  shoot?”  he  said. 

The  barber  answered,  “No,  but  it  was  lucky 
that  my  gun  was  beyond  reach,  or  I  would 
have  killed  some  of  those  grouse.  They  were 
too  familiar.” 

I  doubt  if  I  could  have  found  our  horse  in 
that  fog  and  blackness;  but  the  Indian  went  to 
it  without  difficulty.  We  ate  supper  while  the 
squaw  stood  behind  us  “shooing”  flies  off  the 
table.  The  flies  were  not  all  on  the  table,  worse 
luck;  but  being  hungry,  we  shut  our  eyes  and 
ate. 

In  the  evening  we  were  speculating  on  the 
origin  of  the  plains  we  had  crossed  in  our 
drive.  Dave  suddenly  asked,  “Either  of  you 
ever  see  thunder  fire?” 

“He  means  lightning,”  the  barber  remarked 
to  me  in  an  aside. 

“No,  he  ’  don't  mean  lightning,”  Waupoose 
retorted.  “He  mean  what  he.  say,  thunder  fire. 
Big  fire,  all  the  air  ’fire.” 

“No,  we  never  saw  anything  like  that,  Dave, 
what  about  it?” 

“Nothin’,  only  thunder  fire  make  dose  plains. 
One  time  long  ago,  my  father  he  tell  me,  fire 
come  down  from  above  and  burn  up  trees, 
stumps,  roots,  good  ground — everything.  That’s 
why  nothing  can  be  made  to  grow  there 
now,  good  ground  burned  up.  That  was 
bad  fire.” 

“That  was  the  time  of  the  Peshtigo  fire,  was 
it  not?”  I  asked,  for  I  had  heard  my  father  tell 


about  the  fall  of  ’71,  when  the  very  atmosphere 
was  said  to  have  been  on  fire. 

“Not  Peshtigo  fire  year.  I  remember  that; 
bad  fire,  too.  Thunder  fire  long,  long  time  ago; 
maybe  two-three  hunnered  years;  my  father  tell 
me  and  his  father  tell  him,  and  his  father’s 
father  tell  him,  so  on.  They  say  by  n’  by  come 
’nother  fire  and  burn  up  some  more.  By  n’  by 
white  man  burn  up,  Injun  he  burn  up,  too.  No 
more  white  mans,  nor  more  Injuns,  no  more 
nothing.  Injun,  he  knows.” 

What  legend  had  we  got  hold  of?  We  drop¬ 
ped  asleep  to  dream  of  fire,  but  that  was  the 
only  kind  of  fire  we  had.  We  nearly  froze  be¬ 
fore  morning,  for  where  we  could  see  outdoors 
through  a  hundred  cracks  and  crevices  that 
clinging  fog  entered.  We  were  both  glad  to 
get  up  at  half-past  four  and  hug  the  cook  stove. 

“Come  again,”  said  our  host  when  we  were 
ready  to  go;  “come  again  and  I  will  have  box 
stove  in  front  room  and  you  have  good  time.” 
When  asked  for  his  bill,  he  said,  “Oh,  same  as 
you  pay  in  hotel;  that  be  a’right.”  Waupoose, 
though  an  Indian,  is  a  financier. 

O.  W.  Smith. 


Wildfowl. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  24. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  While  the  fall  shooting  is  now  almost 
at  an  end,  I  cannot  but  mention  that  the  majority 
of  the  Nebraska  gunners  take  their  autumn  trips 
to  the  ducking  marshes  too  early.  Generally 
they  are  getting  back  just  when  they  should  be 
starting.  The  middle  of  October  is  none  too 
late  to  leave  for  a  prolonged  camp  in  the  haunts 
of  the  wildfowl,  and  any  time  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  month  would  be  more  timely. 

The  early  sportsmen  rarely  get  anything  save 
the  locally  bred  birds,  and  usually  miss  those 
marvelous  morning  and  evening  flights  that  fol¬ 
low  the  main  passage  of  birds  down  from  the 
polar  regions.  Where  one  bird  is  bred  south 
of  the  Dakota  line,  there  are  10,000  bred  north 
of  it,  and  that  latter  never  fail  to  linger  up 
there  as  long  as  the  weather  permits. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  majority  of  the  early 
sportsmen  in  these  days  are  not  attracted  afield 
mainly  by  the  old-time  greed  for  slaughter.  That 
unholy  passion  has  been  relegated  along  with 
many  other  ancient  foibles  and  follies  to  the 
realms  of  a  dark  age — a  dark  old  age  which  was 
happy. 

To-day  a  majority  of  sportsmen  go  hunting 
and  fishing  for  game  enough  only  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  the  stomach  for  such  delicacies,  and 
mainly  for  the  manifold  benefits  that  accrue 
from  a  close  communion  with  nature.  They 
take  as  much  pride,  aye  more,  in  shooting  a 
flying  mallard,  a  whirring  grouse  or  a  skulking 
coyote  with  their  cameras  as  they  do  with  their 
hammerless  guns,  thanks  to  the  teaching  of  just 
such  journals  as  Forest  and  Stream. 

Early  excursions  into  the  field  in  the  fall, 
when  the  gold  is  on  the  maple  and  the  sumach 
is  aflame,  are  made  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  en¬ 
joying  the  outdoors  in  as  pleasant  weather  as 
possible.  In  the  old  days,  when  the  lust  of  blood 
was  on  many  shooters,  biting  winds,  cold,  sleet 
and  rain  were  regarded  as  the  most  fitting  con¬ 
comitants  to  a  ducking  expedition.  But  it  was 
surely  not  the  real  thing  that  impelled  a  man 
to  lie  in  a  lonely  blind  among  the  dank  tules  of 
the  marsh  or  on  a  frozen  bar  in  the  river,  ex¬ 


posed  to  all  the  dangers  of  bitter  winter  weather, 
but  the  desire  to  kill  and  to  profit  by  the  killing. 

A  little  of  this,  sort  of  a  thing  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  market  restrictions  goes  a  long  way  with 
the  hardiest  of  our  sportsmen,  and  it  is  only 
the  fiery  younger  members  of  the  craft  who 
make  the  venture.  It  is  all  the  wildest  kind  of 
excitement  to  them,  but  to  the  old  campaigner 
the  balmy  flood  of  Indian  summer,  sunshine,  the 
last  caressing  breezes  from  the  south,  the  color¬ 
ing  vegetation,  the  sparkle  of  chilling  waters 
and  the  goodTiye  bird  notes,  are  more  than  the 
biggest  bag  of  Canadas  or  redheads  or  chickens 
that  the  cold  and  glowering  days  of  late  Novem¬ 
ber  make  possible. 

But  for  real  shooting  the  true  seasons  out 
here  are  from  Oct.  25  to  early  December,  and 
from  March  20  to  the  end  of  that  month.  Only 
last  Sunday  I  was  up  on  the  Loup  with  Sam 
Richmond  and  Jake  Snider,  and  we  made  a 
grand  bag,  nineteen  mallards,  the  glossy-plumed 
red-legged  fellows,  a  dozen  teal  and  five  fine 
Canada  geese.  All  were  corn  fed,  rolling  in 
fat,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  lots  of  birds 
I  ever  saw. 

While  the  mallards  and  greenwings  invariably 
start  for  softer  climes  with  the  first  real  hard 
freeze-up,  it  requires  a  heavy  snowfall  to  send 
the  honkers  away  from  their  favored  haunts 
along  Nebraska  streams,  lakes  and  bounteous 
fields. 

They  are  hardy,  rugged  fellows,  care  little  for 
the  intensest  cold  and  are  absolutely  defiant  of 
every  species  of  rough  and  uncanny  weather, 
but  when  the  flocculent  crystals  begin  to  drift 
down  from  the  gray  heavens  and  bury  corn, 
stubble  and  winter  wheat,  they  marshal  in  long 
lines  along  the  bleak  bars,  and  with  saddened 
honkings  mount  into  the  whirling  mazes,  and 
above  them  sail  away  for  the  distant  and  sunny 
southland. 

So  out  here  in  favored  Nebraska,  only  for  a 
brief  period  of  the  whole  twelve  months,  is  the 
sportsman  deprived  of  facilities  of  engaging  in 
his  favorite  pastime,  for  long  after  the  ducks 
have  gone,  the  geese  linger.,  and  while  it  is  a 
trying  task  to  hunt  them  in  the  cold  days  of 
late  November  and  early’  December,  the  sport 
is  incomparable. 

But  the  sport  is  not  so  easily  attained  now  as 
it  was  in  the  days  that  return  with  such  memo¬ 
ries.  Then — especially  in  the  first  boisterous 
days  of  the  early  vernal  season,  not  so  much  in 
the  fall — morning  and  evening  out  on  this  legen¬ 
dary  old  stream,  lines  of  dark  dots  arose  in  the 
sky,  and  from  this  one  or  that  floated  out  and 
far  over  the  awakening  world,  softened  by  height 
to  a  wondrous  sweetness,  the  sonorous  call  of 
the  Canada  goose. 

Where  the  deep  pink  of  the  clatonia  smiled 
in  the  face  of  the  mad  winds  of  Martius  stood 
long  rows  of  gray  bodies  with  black  heads  and 
white-colored  throats ;  on  the  knolls,  where 
later  the  mild  bluebells  paled  the  orange  fire 
of  the  moccasin  flower,  bunch  after  bunch  of 
geese  could  be  seen,  basking  in  the  warm  sun¬ 
shine  of  mid-day,  but  whether  standing  in  silent 
dignity  or  walking  about  to  feed  upon  the  tender 
blades  of  the  springing  grasses,  whose  tiny 
emerald  tendrils  lit  up  the  brown  of  the  hill¬ 
side  and-  the  shade  of  the  hollow,  they  watched 
for  danger  with  that  keen  eye  that  made  them 
so  respected  by  those  who  knew  them  best. 

Sandy  Griswold. 
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Pennsylvania  Alien  Law  Constitutional 

Two  decisions  bearing  on  the  game  laws  re¬ 
cently  decided  in  Pennsylvania  have  an  import¬ 
ant  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  aliens  residing  in 
the  United  States,  and  on  game  and  bird  pro¬ 
tection  everywhere. 

The  Pennsylvania  law,  known  as  the  act  of  May 
8,  1909,  forbids  unnaturalized  foreign  born  resi¬ 
dents  to  own  or  possess  shotguns  or  rifles.  Under 
this  law  a  case  was  tried  in  March  last,  the 
State  against  Cosick,  who  was  an  unnaturalized 
foreign  born  resident.  Cosick  was  convicted  of 
having  in  his  possession  a  shotgun,  but  the  In¬ 
diana  County  Quarter  Sessions  granted  a  motion 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the  State  appealed. 
His  case  was  argued  at  the  same  time  as  an¬ 
other  case,  Commonwealth  vs.  Papsone,  appel¬ 
lant.  Both  cases  were  decided  for  the  State,  and 
a  single  opinion  rendered,  as  the  question  at 
issue  was  the  same  in  each. 

The  cases  were  heard  before  Justices  Rice, 
Henderson,  Orlady,  Head,  Beaver  and  Porter. 
In  the  appeal  of  Papsone,  the  counsel  for  the 
appellant  held  that  the  act  (1)  violates  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  is  in 
contravention  of  the  existing  treaties  between 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  United  States.  In 
each  case  W.  H.  Lemon  and  W.  K.  Shiras  rep¬ 
resented  the  State.  The  opinion  rendered  by 
Judge  Orlady,  Oct.  10,  1910,  is  as  follows: 

The  defendant,  an  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident 
of  this  commonwealth,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1909,  P.  L.  466—  in 
owning  and  having  in  his  possession  a  double-barreled 
'  shotgun.  The  principal  contention  is,  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  are  in  violation  of  the  stipulations  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
viz.:  “Nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  eqyal  protection 
of  the  laws.” 

The  act  in  question  is  entitled,  “An  act  to  give  addi¬ 
tional  protection  to  wild  birds  and  animals  and  game, 
within  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania:  prohibiting 
the  hunting  for  or  capture  or  killing  of  such  wild  birds 
or  animals  or  game  by  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resi¬ 
dents;  forbidding  the  ownership  or  possession  of  shot¬ 
gun  or  rifle  by  any  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident, 
within  the  commonwealth,  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
violation  of  its  provisions.”  The  first  section  provides: 
“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  unnaturalized  foreign- 
born  resident  to  hunt  for,  or  capture  or  kill,  in  this 
commonwealth,  any  wild  bird  or  animal,  either  game  or 
otherwise  of  any  description,  excepting  in  defense  of 
person  or  property;  and  to  that  end,  it  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful  for  any  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident  within 
this  commonwealth  to  either  own  or  be  possessed  of  a 
shotgun  or  rifle  of  any  make.  .  .  Provided,  that  in 
add:tion  to  the  above-named  penalty,  all  guns  of  the 
before-mentioned  kinds  found  in  the  possession  or 
under  control  of  an  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident, 
shall,  upon  conviction  of  such  person,  be  declared  for¬ 
feited  to  the  commonwealth. 

As  stated  by  the  learned  trial  judge:  “The  right  to 
hunt  game  is  but  a  privilege  given  by  the  legislature, 
and  is  not  an  inherent  right  in  the  residents  of  the 
State.  Wild  animals  and  game  of  all  sorts  have  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  the  property  of  the  State.  Its 
power  to  regulate  and  prohibit  the  hunting  and  killing 
of  game  has  always  been  conceded.”  This  subject  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  legislation,  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  our  game  and  fish  laws  represent  a  zealous 
intention  to  define  and  supervise  wild  birds,  animals, 
game  and  fish;  to  regulate  how  they  are  to  be  preserved 
and  taken,  declare  the  open  and  closed  season  when 
they  may  be  taken;  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  kill¬ 
ing;  and  the  device,  implement  and  method  permitted. 

In  Lawton  vs.  Steele,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared:  “The  preservation  of  game  and 
fish  has  always  been  treated  as  within  the  proper 
domain  of  the  police  power,  and  laws  limiting  the 


season  within  which  birds  and  wild  animals  may  be 
killed  and  exposed  for  sale,  and  prescribing  the  time 
and  manner  in  which  fish  may  be  caught,  have  been 
repeatedly  upheld  by  the  courts  ...  it  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  impose  restrictions 
and  limitations  upon  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  fish 
and  game,  considered  valuable  as  articles  of  food  or 
merchandise.  The  power  to  enact  such  laws  has  long 
been  exercised,  and  so  beneficially  for  the  public  that 
it  ought  not  now  to  be  called  into  question.”  Even  as 
between  States,  restrictions  may  be  placed  upon  non¬ 
residents,  which  differ  from  those  imposed  on  residents, 
in  regard  to  license  charges  and  other  regulations. 

The  authority  of  the  legislature  being  conceded,  and 
the  purpose  being  so  meritorious,  then  every  lawful 
provision  deemed  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose  is 
within  the  legislative  power.  Due  process  of  law  is 
observed  in  the  destruction  of  tfish  nets,  in  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  vessels  even  though  engaged  for  the  coasting 
trade  under  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  the  summary 
abatement  of  nuisances  and  destruction  of  property. 
Cards,  dice  and  other  articles  used  for  gambling  pur¬ 
poses  are  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves,  but  may  fall 
under  the  ban  of  the  law  and  may  be  summarily  de¬ 
stroyed.  Many  instances  of  the  use  of  the  police  power 
are  to  be  found — the  segregation  of  bawds,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  public  sidewalks  by  public  prostitutes, 
the  use  of  certain  sections  of  a  city  for  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizers,  and  other  like  instances  have  been  held  to 
be  clearly  within  the  police  power. 

“Neither  the  amendment  (XIV.), ,  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive  as  it  is — nor  any  other  amendment  was  designed 
to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  State,  sometimes 
termed  its  police  power,  to  prescribe  regulations  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  health,  peace,  morals,  education  and  good 
order  of  the  people.”  We  are  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  when  we  regulate  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  foodstuffs,  the  number  of  hours  adult  females 
should  labor,  and  in  prohibiting  women  and  children 
from  working  in  coal  mines,  in  prescribing  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  physicians  and  undertakers,  when  musical 
bands  may  play  in  the  public  streets,  when  we  authorize 
the  killing  of  dogs  following  the  track  of_  protected  game, 
and  in  denying  the  right  of  aliens  to  obtain  licenses  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  creation  of  the  board  of  game  commissioners  of 
the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
game,  song  and  insectivorous  birds  and  mammals,  and 
the  department  of  fisheries  having  charge  of  the  protec¬ 
tion,  propagation  and  distribution  of  fish  are  but  legis¬ 
lative  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  after  more 
than  a  century’s  experience  on  this  subject,  and  it  was 
deemed  necessary  and  important  to  add  the  provisions 
cf  the  act  of  1909  in  order  to  carry  out  more  effectually 
the  provisions  of  the  earlier  enactments. 

This  legislation  is  not  directed  against  any  particular 
nationality  or  special 1  class  of  aliens,  but  prohibits  “any 
unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident”  from  hunting,  cap¬ 
turing  or  killing  any  wild  bird  or  animal,  and  “to  that 
end  it  shall  be  unlawful”  for  such  person  “to  have  or 
be  possessed  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle  of  any  make.”  The 
Act  of  May  5,  1864,  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  con¬ 
cealed  weapons  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  bill  of  rights, 
saving  the  rights  of  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of 
themselves  and  the  State.  Nor.  does  the  provision  in  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  which  declares  “No.  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  priv¬ 
ileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of '  the  United  States,” 
affect  this  defendant  in  any  way,  as  he  is  not  a  citizen. 

An  alien  while  domiciled  with  us  is  entitled  •  to  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  owes  in  return  for  this  pro¬ 
tection  a  temporary  and  local  allegiance  which  con¬ 
tinues  during  the  period  of  his  residence.  We  legislate 
primarily  for  our  own  citizens  in  granting  the  special 
privileges  that  are  independent  of  our  inherent  rights. 
The  alien  is  prohibited  from  doing  ptany  things  to 
which  a  native-born  or  a  naturalized  citizen  is  entitled. 
He  cannot  exercise  any  political  rights  whatever,  nor  be 
compelled  to  fill  any  elective  or  appointive  office;  he  is 
not  qualified  to  serve  as  a  juror;  or  to  receive  a  license 
to  sell  liquor,  hawk  or  peddle.  A  non-resident  debtor  is 
not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  our  $300  exemption  law. 
Each  State  has  its  own  exemption  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
its  own  citizens.  The  privilege  to  hunt  game  has  been 
limited  to  our  citizens,  and,  as  was  said  in  Presser  vs. 
Illinois,  “If  the  plaintiff  in  error  has  any  such  privilege 
he  must  be  able  to  point  to  the  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  statutes  of  the  United  States  by  which  it  is 
conferred.  For,  as  was  said  by  this  court  in  United 
States  vs.  Cruikshank,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  although  it  is  within  the  scope  of  its  powers 
supreme  and  beyond  the  States,  can  neither  grant  nor 


secure  to  its  citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  are  not 
expressly  or  by  implication  placed  under  its  jurisdiction. 
All  that  cannot  be  so  granted  or  so  secured  are  left  to 
the  exclusive  protection  of  the  State.” 

A  State  has  the  same  undeniable  and  unlimited  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  persons  and  things  within  its  territorial 
limits  as  any  foreign  nation,  when  the  jurisdiction 
is  not  surrendered  or  restrained  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  by  virtue  of  this  it  is  not  only  the 
right,  but  the  bounden  duty  of  the  State  to  advance  the 
safety,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  and  to 
provide  for  its  general  welfare  by  any  and  every  act  of 
legislation  which  it  may  deem  conducive  to  these  ends. 
The  act  of  1909  defines  two,  several  and  independent 
offenses:  first,  the  hunting  of  game  by  an  alien;  second, 
for  an  alien  to  either  own  or  be  possessed  of  a  shot¬ 
gun  or  rifle  of  any  make.  The  primary  subject  of  the 
act  is  the  preservation  of  wild  birds,  animals  and  game, 
and  under  all  our  authorities,  the  privilege  of  hunting 
and  taking  game  is  limited,  under  defined  restrictions,  to 
our  own  citizens.  Since  long-range  firearms — shotguns 
and  rifles — are  generally  used  in  killing'  wild  birds  and 
animals,  it  is  clear  that  the  legislature,  in  prohibiting  a 
foreign-born,  unnaturalized  resident  from  hunting  game, 
intended  to  make  the  hunting  of  game  by  an  alien  the 
more  difficult  by  taking  away  from  such  persons  the 
means  by  which  game  is  usually  killed.  This  prohibition 
against  having  deadly  and  long-range  firearms  does  not 
in  any  way  deprive  the  alien  of  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  but  simply  defines  and  limits  his  rights 
to  use  firearms,  by  restricting  such  right  to  the  use 
of  short-range  firearms— revolvers  and  pistols,  and  such 
other  weapons  as  may  be  necessary  for  defense  of  his  per¬ 
son  and  property.  “Whatever  one  may  claim  as  a  right 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  by 
virtue  of  his  citizenship,  is  a  privilege  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  Whatever  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  entitle  him  to  exemption  from,  he 
may  claim  as  an  exemption  in  respect  to,  and  such  a 
right  or  privilege  is  abridged  whenever  the  State  law 
interferes  with  any  legitimate  operation  of  Federal  author¬ 
ity  which  concerns  his  interest,  whether  it  be  an  authority 
actively  exerted,  or  resting  only  in  the  express  or  implied 
command  or  assurance  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or 
law.  But  the  United  States  can  neither  grant  nor  secure 
to  its  citizens  rights  or  privileges  which  are  not  ex¬ 
pressly  or  by  reasonable  implication  placed  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  all  not  so  placed  are  left  to  the  exclusive 
protection  of  the  States.” 

This  defendant  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  nor 
of  this  commonwealth.  Y\  hile  he  is  within  our  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  he  is  entitled  to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  class  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  He  is  one  of  a  very  large  class  of  aliens, 
whose  sojourn  in  the  country  is  but  temporary  and 
whose  place  of  abode  is  capricious  and  uncertain,  who 
cannot  speak  our  language  nor  understand  our  customs 
or  laws,  who  pay  no  taxes  and  share  no  part  of  the 
public  burden.  Under  all  our  decisions,  his  right  to  re¬ 
main  among  us  is  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed 
upon  all  of  his  class:  “Equal  protection  of  the  laws” 
cannot  be  said  to  be  denied  whenever  the  law  operates 
alike  upon  all  persons  and  property  similarly.  And  in 
determining  what  is  due  process  of  law  we  are  bound  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  property,  the  necessity  for  its 
sacrifice,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been 
regarded  as  within  the  police  power.  ...  So  far  as 
it  is  dangerous  to  the  safety  or  health  of  the  community, 
due  process  of  law  may  authorize  its  summary  destruc¬ 
tion. 

This  act  of  1909  is  not  in  contravention  of  the  existing 
treaty  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  United 
States.  The  rule  of  construction  to  be  followed  in  such 
a  case  has  but  recently  been  considered  by  our  Supreme 
Court  in  Deni  vs.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.,  and  Maiorano  vs. 
B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  By  Art.  11  of  the  treaty  between 
these  countries,  “the  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parties  have  liberty  to  travel  in  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trade,  wholesale - 
and  retail,  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses,  to 
employ  agents  of  their  choice,  and  generally  to  do  any¬ 
thing  incident  to  or  necessary  for  trade  upon  the  same 
terms  as  natives  of  the  country,  submitting  themselves 
to  the  laws  then  established.  ’  And  Art.  Ill  provides. 
“The  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  receive,  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  other, 
the  most  constant  protection  and  security  for  their  pei- 
sons  and  property,  and  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  or  shall  be  granted  to 
the  natives  on  their  submitting  themselves  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  upon  the  natives.”  As  held  in  the 
last-cited  case,  “In  construing  a  treaty  the  general  rule 
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obtains  that  the  court  is  to  be  guided  by  the  intention 
of  the  parties,  and  if  the  words  clearly  express  the 
meaning  and  intention,  no  other  means  of  interpretation 
can  be  employed.”  Is  it  a  reasonable  construction  to 
hold  that  it  was  intended  to  clothe  unnaturalized  foreign- 
born  residents  with  the  same  rights,  immunities  and 
advantages  as  are  conferred  solely  as  a  privilege  on 
citizens?  The  whole  trend  of  our  decisions  is  against 
such  an  interpretation.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  protection  and  security  of  their  persons 
and  property,  and  in  this  respect — to  such  protection  and 
security — the  enjoyment  of  the  same  rights  and  privil¬ 
eges  as  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  natives  on  their 
submitting  themselves  to  the  conditions  imposed  on 
the  natives. 

An  unnaturalized  foreign-born  resident  cannot  comply 
with  the  conditions  imposed  on  a  native-born  or  natural¬ 
ized  resident.  Article  XIV.  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
defines  this  condition:  “All  persons  born  or  naturalized 
in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
States  wherein  they  reside.”  It  would  be  a  perversion 
of  language  to  hold  that  the  phrase — the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  the  natives — was 
intended  to  or  could  embrace  all  the  regulations  affect¬ 
ing  our  franchise  rights;  the  administration  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  our  laws;  the  special  rights  granted  as  privileges 
by  our  government  to  particular  classes  of  our  citizens. 
Such  a  construction  would  render  nugatory  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  president  of  the  United  States  as  provided  by 
Art.  II.,  Sec.  1,  Par.  5,  of  our  Federal  Constitution  and 
other  limitations  that  are  made  equally  explicit  in  our 
fundamental  law. 

The  assignments  of  error  are  overruled  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  affirmed. 


Lucky  Shots. 

When  my  farmer  neighbor  told  me  of  killing 
two  ruffed  grouse  at  one  shot  on  a  sheaf  of 
buckwheat,  I  was  reminded  of  one  of  my  own 
early  hunting  excursions  that  resulted  in  similar 
havoc  among  foxes.  I,  too,  am  a  farmer,  and 
not  a  sportsman,  yet  seasoned  fox-hunters  yield 
me  the  palm  when  I  tell  the  story. 

It  happened  one  November  morning  some 
years  ago.  I  was  squirrel  hunting  in  the  woods 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley  when  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  clamor  of  a  flock  of  crows  in  the 
field  beyond.  Evidently  the  birds  were  adver¬ 
tising  the  presence  of  some  enemy.  On  look¬ 
ing  out  across  the  creek,  I  discovered  that  the 
cause  of  the  excitement  was  a  fine  fox  moving 
leisurely  down  the  opposite  hill  and  not  at  all 
feazed  by  the  uproar.  Hidden  by  the  under¬ 
brush,  I  paused  for  a  moment  to  compute  his 
orbit,  and  figured  that  by  crossing  the  creek  a 
little  lower  down  I  could  meet  him  with  one  or 
both  barrels  loaded  with  No.  4s,  when  he 
jumped  the  stone  wall  into  the  next  field.  The 
only  thing  that  augured  ill  luck  and  promised 
to  betray  me  was  the  thumping  of  my  heart  as 
I  crept  along  the  wall.  Taking  off  my  hat  and 
peeping  through  a  crevice  between  the  cap 
stones,  I  saw  my  fox  less  than  thirty  yards 
away.  He  was  standing  still  and  looking  in  my 
direction,  but  seemed  absorbed  in  thought  or 
making  his  plans  for  the  day;  and  I  saw  what 
made  my  heart  thump  still  louder,  another  fox 
a  few  yards  beyond  walking  unconcernedly 
down  a  dead-furrow.  I  raised  my  gun  above 
the  wall  and  fired  at  the  nearest  of  the  pair. 
The  attack  was  so  unexpected  that  the  fox 
hardly  changed  position  until  the  shot  struck 
him,  when  he  began  such  a  series  of  somer¬ 
saults  that  I  leaped  the  fence,  grabbed  him  by 
the  hind  legs  and  quieted  him  by  slamming  his 
head  against  the  wall. 

In  the  excitement  following  the  shot,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  the  other  fox,  and  when  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  there  had  been  a  pair  of 


them,  the  female  was  beyond  gunshot  and  going 
up  the  hill  with  prodigious  leaps.  In  a  few 
seconds  she  would  have  been  over  the  ridge 
and  out  of  sight,  but  suddenly  the  pace 
slackened.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  that  the 
fox  did  not  fall  but  lay  down  there  on  the  hill¬ 
side  as  though  tired.  She  was  quite  dead  when 
I  came  up  to  her;  one  of  the  No.  4s  had  pene¬ 
trated  a  vital  spot.  Had  the  sportsman’s  in¬ 
stinct  been  stronger  in  me,  I  might  have  turned 
the  left  barrel  on  the  runaway  before  she  had 
gotten  quite  out  of  range;  but  that  would  have 
spoiled  the  story. 

Perhaps  the  luckiest  shot  was  fired  blindly  by 
a  farmer  as  unskilled  in  field  sports  as  myself. 
The  tale  is  told  by  our  village  schoolmaster. 
There  had  been  several  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ances  from  the  poultry  yard.  The  only  clew 
was  a  few  scattered  feathers  across  the  garden 
and  among  the  berry  bushes,  and  the  occasional 
barking  of  a  fox  at  night  against  the  hill.  One 
night  when  the  fox  was  going  through  his 
ragged  repertoire,  the  farmer  took  down  his  rifle 
and  slipped  out  of  doors,  determined  to  give 
the  animal  a  scare.  He  waited  until  the  hills 
rang  again  with  the  vulpine  music,  then  raised 
the  rifle,  pointed  it  carefully  at  the  bark  and 
fired. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  fox  barked 
no  more  that  night.  When  the  farmer  went  to 
his  work  on  the  following  morning  he  saw  a 
yellowish  object  out  there  against  the  hill  that 
he  had  not  noticed  the  day  before.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  yellowish  object  was  the 
fox,  with  a  bullet  hole  in  its  head. 

Will  W.  Christman. 


A  Talking  Dog. 

New  York  City,  Dec.  10. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  New  York  Times  for  Sunday, 
Dec.  11,  had  a  rather  convincing  story  about  a 
dog  in  Germany — a  setter — that  now  speaks  six 
words.  The  first  word  that  he  spoke  is  said  to 
have  been  “haben.”  I  find  myself  giving  con¬ 
siderable  credence  to  the  report  and  on  the  basis 
of  experience  with  one  of  my  own  setters,  a 
most  winsome  rascal  who  enjoyed  mimicry. 
Sometimes  when  he  looked  up  at  me  and  whined, 
if  I  whined  in  the  same  key,  he  would  at  once 
repeat  the  whine.  If  I  then  whined  in  another 
key  he  would  mimic  that  and  could  repeat  my 
whines  in  several  keys. 

If  a  dog  has  the  power  of  co-ordination  be¬ 
tween  volition  and  adaptation  of  the  vocal  chords 
to  a  certain  whine  key,  it  is  indeed  a  short  step 
from  that  to  articulation  of  such  a  word  as 
“haben.”  Given  a  dog  with  even  one  word  of 
articulate  speech  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty  to  add  other  words. 

A  point  of  very  great  importance,  it  seems  to 
me,  would  be  to  have  pups  in  training,  listen¬ 
ing  to  this  particular  setter  when  he  speaks.  The 
tendency  toward  mimicry  is  so  well  marked  with 
some  dogs  that  an  effort  to  mimic  a  speaking 
dog  would  undoubtedly  be  made,  especially  on 
observing  that  a  reward  was  in  store  for  each 
word  spoken.  The  intelligence  of  the  dog  will 
allow  him  to  give  correct  value  to  many  words 
spoken  at  first  in  mimicry  only.  If  I  could  have 
about  two  minutes’  heart-to-heart  talk  with  my 
setters  occasionally,  we  would  have  famous  times 
together.  Robert  T.  Morris. 


New  York  Game  Law  Suggestions. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
League,  by  Robert  B.  Lawrence. 

Game  laws  can  be  enforced  only  when  they 
appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  sportsman. 
If  they  are  considered  unjust  and  foolish,  an 
army  of  protectors  cannot  enforce  them.  We 
have  only  ninety  game  protectors  and  over  100,- 
000  men  who  shoot.  The  majority  of  sports¬ 
men  desire  to  see  game  increased  by  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  proper  common  sense  laws,  but  un¬ 
wise  laws  are  always  dead  letters,  observed  by 
the  conscientious  sportsmen,  it  is  true,  but  violated 
without  hesitation  by  many  who,  considering  them 
unjust, ,  realize,  that  the  danger  of  detection  and 
punishment  is  negligible,  save  when  one  of  the 
game  protectors  happens  to  be  on  the  spot. 
Every  time  the  game  law  is  violated  with  im¬ 
punity,  the  moral  sense  of  the  violator  is  weak¬ 
ened,  and  his  respect  for  the  law  decreased,  but 
if  the  sense  of  the  community  in  which  he  re¬ 
sides  is  in  favor  of  the  strict  enforcement  of  a 
sensible  game  law,  the  breaker  of  that  law  will 
be  severely  judged  by  his  associates  and  shunned 
by  all  true  sportsmen.  Let  the  game  laws  be  so 
worded  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  conservative 
sportsmen,  and  they  will  be  less  frequently  vio¬ 
lated  than  at  present. 

We  have  met  here  in  annual  convention  year 
after  year,  have  proposed  changes  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  game  laws — many  of  them  of  real  value  and 
tending  to  the  proper  conservation  of  our  game 
and  fish — but  what  a  farce  it  has  usually  been. 
We  have  appointed  our  legislative  and  law  com¬ 
mittees  to  introduce  bills  covering  these  amend¬ 
ments  and  to  urge  their  passage,  and  they  have 
labored  faithfully  with  the  limited  funds  at  their 
disposal  to  accomplish  that  work,  but  political 
and  other  interests  have  time  and  again  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  those  bills  in  the  committee  on 
game  laws,  and  in  the  last  few  years  we,  who 
have  worked  and  watched,  have  found  to  our 
great  disappointment  that  no  matter  how  desir¬ 
able  we  considered  a  proposed  change  or  how 
carefully  we  worded  the  bill,  it  was  frequently 
not  allowed  to  come  before  the  Legislature  for 
a  vote,  and  if  it  did  come  out  with  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  and  received  favorable 
consideration  and  passed  both  houses,  it  still 
failed  to  become  law,  because  the  commissioner 
of  forest,  fish  and  game  did  not  give  it  his  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  the  Governor  withheld  his  signature. 
His  honor,  the  Governor,  has  so  many  bills  to 
consider-  at  the  close  of  a  legislative  session,  no 
one  can  wonder  at  his  turning  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  forest,  fish  and  game  for  advice  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  bill  is  desirable  and  should 
become  a  law ;  but  we,  as  sportsmen,  represent¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
having  proper  game  laws  passed,  have  a  right 
to  be  heard,  and  our  wishes  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  as  those  of  the  commissioner. 

Our  present  forest,  fish  and  game  law  sadly 
needs  revision.  The  wording  of  some  of  the 
sections  is  faulty  and  ungrammatical,  and  the 
meaning  at  times  so  hidden  under  unnecessary 
verbiage  that  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  guess 
work.  For  instance,  in  the  sections  governing 
the  shooting  of  wildfowl,  Sections  87  and  170, 
we  read  the  following : 

“They  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  night  after 
sunset  until  sunrise ;  they  shall  not  be  taken  or 
possessed  at  any  other  time.” 
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Here  certainly  the  meaning  is  obscure.  When 
can  they  be  taken  or  possessed  if  the  section  is 
strictly  enforced?  Apparently  not  at  all. 

According  to  the  present  law  certain  birds 
cannot  be  legally  shot  at  all,  for  before  the 
opening  of  the  season  for  shooting  them  they 
have  left  on  their  Southern  migration.  For  in¬ 
stance,  our  common  field  plover  migrates  before 
the  1st  of  September,  and  save  on  Long  Island, 
where  it  is  at  present  a  rather  rare  bird,  it  can¬ 
not  be  shot  lawfully  until  Sept.  16.  Many  of 
the  bay  snipe  are  found  around  the  inland  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  with  the  field  plover  the  ma¬ 
jority  have  gone  south  long  before  the  16th  of 
September.  The  wording  of  Section  95  should 
be  changed  to  read : 

“Section  95.  Plover  and  Other  Birds :  The 
open  season  for  English  snipe,  plover,  bay  snipe 
or  shore  birds  shall  be  from  July  16  to  Dec.  31, 
both  inclusive.  They  shall  not  be  taken  or  pos¬ 
sessed  at  any  other  time.” 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  a  separate  section 
to  cover  Long  Island,  and  Section  174  should  be 
stricken  out.  The  term  “Wilson”  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  used,  but  as  “English  snipe”  or  “jack 
snipe,”  the  bird  is  known  everywhere.  “Bay 
snipe  or  shore  birds”  will  include  all  varieties 
of  these  birds.  As  worded  at  present  Sections 
95  and  174  enumerate  certain  varieties  which 
may  be  shot,  but  omit  dowitchers,  marlin  or 
godwit  (two  varieties),  long-legged  sandpipers, 
robin  snipe  and  turnstones  or  calicobacks,  though 
with  yellowlegs  these  varieties  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  bay  snipe  shot  on  Long 
Is'and  in  July  and  August,  and  yet,  strictly 
speaking,  not  one  of  them  can  lawfully  be  killed. 

Rail,  mudhen  and  gal'inule  should  not  be  in 
the  same  section  with  plover  and  bay  birds,  but 
in  a  separate  section,  say  Section  95a,  worded 
as  follows : 

“Section  95a.  Meadow  Hens  and  Other  Birds: 
The  open  season  for  meadow  hens,  rail,  mud- 
hens  and  gallinule  shall  be  from  Aug.  16  to  Dec. 
31,  both  inclusive.  They  shall  not  be  taken  or 
possessed  at  any  other  time.” 

And  Section  172  should  be  stricken  out  as 
unnecessary. 

Blue-winged  teal  might  well  be  added  to  this 
section,  for  by  Sept.  16  the  majority  of  these 
birds  have  gone  South,  and  by  Oct.  1,  when  they 
can  be  shot  on  Long  Island,  almost  all  of  them 
have  disappeared,  save  when  a  very  mild  season 
occurs.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  birds  breed  with¬ 
in  our  State,  and  even  if  some  do,  the  young 
are  ful'y  grown  by  the  16th  of  August.  The 
present  law  does  not  protect  them  during  the 
stated  close  season,  for  they  are  killed  by  most 
of  the  gunners  without  hesitation  whenever  seen. 

The  wording  of  Section  87: 

“Wildfowl;  Open  Season:  Ducks,  geese,  brant 
and  swan  may  be  taken  from  Sept.  16  to  Jan. 
10,  both  inclusive,  and  possessed  from  Sept.  16 
to  Jan.  15,  both  inclusive.  They  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  night  after  sunset  until  sunrise; 
they  shall  not  be  taken  or  possessed  at  any  other 
t'me.  There  shall  be  no  open  season  at  any  time 
for  woodduck,  etc.,  etc,” 

and  the  similar  wording  of  Sec' ion  170  should 
be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

“Section  87.  Wildfowl;  Open  Season:  Ducks, 
geese,  brant  and.  swan  may  be  taken  between  sun¬ 


rise  and  sunset  from  Sept.  16  (Section  170,  Oct. 

1 )  to  Jan.  10,  both  inclusive,  and  possessed  from 
Sept.  16  (Section  172,  Oct.  1)  to  Jan.  15,  both 
inclusive;  and,  with  the  exception  of  blue-winged 
teal,  they  shall  not  be  taken  or  possessed  at  any 
other  time.  There  shall  be  no  open  season  for 
woodduck,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  present  law  does  away,  in  effect,  with 
woodcock  shooting  on  Long  Island,  for  by  Nov. 
1  our  native  bred  birds,  and  most  of  the  flight 
birds,  have  already  gone  South.  In  justice  to 
the  sportsman  of  Long  Island,  the  provisions  of 
Section  90  should  be  extended  to  cover  Long 
Island,  and  the  wording  of  Section  173: 

“Section  173.  Woodcock,  Grouse  and  Quail : 
The  open  season  for  woodcock,  grouse  and  quail 
shall  be  from  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31,  both  inclusive. 
Such  birds  shall  not  be  taken  or  possessed  in 
their  close  season,” 
should  be  changed  to  read : 

“Section  173.  Grouse  and  Quail:  The  open 
season  for  grouse  and  quail  shall  be  from  Nov. 
1  to  Dec.  31,  both  inclusive.  They  shall  not  be 
taken  or  possessed  at  any  other  time.” 

It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  any  woodcoclc 
are  killed  after  Nov.  30. 

The  wording  of  Section  175 : 

“Trout:  The  open  season  for  trout  shall  be 
from  the  last  Friday  in  March  to  Aug.  30,  both 
inclusive.  Trout  taken  lawfully  may  be  sold 
or  possessed  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
open  season  established  by  this  section.  They 
shall  not  be  taken  or  possessed  at  any  other 
time,” 

should  be  changed  to  read : 

“from  the  last  Saturday  in  March  to  Aug.  31,” 
in  order  to  correct  what  was  evidently  a  clerical 
error  in  the  redrafting  of  the  section,  when  the 
words  “close  season”  were  changed  •  to  “open 
season.” 

These  are  a  few  of  the  changes  which  it  seems 
to  me  are  advisable,  and  will,  I  think,  appeal  to 
the  majority  of  sportsmen  throughout  the  State. 

Do  not  waste  time  in  striving  to  pass  local 
game  laws.  Let  all  our  proposed  changes  of 
the  present  law  be  restricted,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  those  which,  based  on  common  sense,  will 
recommend  themselves  to  the  large  majority  of 
sportsmen,  who,  while  earnestly  wishing  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  fish  and  game,  still  think  that  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  sport  should  be  lawfully  en¬ 
joyed. 


Colors  for  Hunters’  Clothing. 

New  York  City,  Dec.  8.- — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  In-  view  of  the  numerous  so-called  ac¬ 
cidental  shootings  of  hunters  because  of  their 
being  mistaken  for  deer,  the  writer  suggests  that 
your  readers  adont  the  custom  which  he  has 
followed  for  a  number  of  years  of  wearing  bright 
green  as  a  costume. 

With  a  brighf  green  sweater,  green  hat  or 
cap,  and  if  possib’e  Green  trousers,  there  is  small 
chance  of  being  mistaken  for  a  deer  or  bear. 
Red,  which  is  worn  by  many,  is  of  course  senn 
protection,  but  many  inexperienced  hunters  have 
heard  of  deer  in  the  red  coat  and  miyht  take  a 
chance.  Green  has  another  merit  in  that  it  is  a 
natural  color  in  'our  Northern  woods,  and  for 
that  reason  would  not  attract  the  attention  of 
game.  Of  course  when  the  light  is  very  poor 
any  color  wi'l  appear  dark. 


In  November,  1903,  while  still-hunting  deer 
in  the  Adirondacks  in  a  snow  storm,  I  saw  a 
large  object  moving  slowly  through  some  brush 
about  one  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me.  In  color 
it  was  like  a  deer,  but  large ;  in  fact,  I  thought 
it  was  one  of  a  few  elk  which  had  recently  been 
turned  out  near  there. 

While  I  stood  watching  it,  it  suddenly  rose 
upright  and  turned  toward  me,  and  to  my  as¬ 
tonishment  the  supposed  elk  was  a  man  with  a 
blanket  thrown  over  his  head  and  secured  at  his 
throat,  forming  a  hood  and  cloak. 

Upon  my  calling  out  to  him  he  approached 
and  I  found  he  was  a  well  known  guide  and 
pot-hunter  whose  camp  was  some  miles  from 
my  own.  He  informed  me  that  he  knew  it  was 
risky  to  wear  such  a  rig,  but  supposed  no  one 
else  was  out  that  day  because  of  the  storm. 

Another  man,  I  was  informed,  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  a  ’coon  skin  coat  while  mov¬ 
ing  slowly  along  the  ridges  watching  for  deer 
and  never  seemed  to  think  how  gamy  he  must 
have  looked  to  an  excited  man  with  a  rifle. 

In  1897,  while  hunting  elk  in  Wyoming,  we 
camped  for  some  days  near  a  fork  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  River.  On  returning  to  camp  one  night 
about  9  o’clock  after  a  hard  but  successful  day, 
the  cook  informed  us  that  another  outfit  had 
pitched  camp  near  us  that  morning,  consisting 
of  an  elderly  Englishman  and  several  guides. 

The  following  day  I  called  upon  him,  and  as 
he  had  as, yet  killed  no  meat,  presented  him  with 
a  hind  quarter  of  elk.  He  then  informed  me 
that  two  elk  had  forded  the  river  near  him  the 
night  before,  but  that  although  he  could  hear 
them  splashing  through  the  water,  the  moon 
was  not  bright  enough  for  him  to  get  a  shot. 
If  it  had  been,  the  writer  might  have  escaped, 
for  old  Ed.  had  much  the  larger  “head.”  The 
next  day  we  moved  camp. 

Joseph  E.  Bulkley. 


Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  Pelee  Fishing  Club,  which  is  noted  for 
its  skill  in  catching  fish  in  the  parlors  of  its 
club  house  on  Point  Pelee  Isle,  Canada,  and 
whose  members  are  almost  exclusively  Cincin¬ 
nati  business  men,  has  been  notified  by  Secretary 
Albert  Hill,  says  the  Cincinnati  Tribune,  that 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  club  will  be  given  Jan. 
7,  at  6 :30  p.  m.  These  annual  events  are  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  history 
of  the  summer's  fishing  excursion  to  the  club 
house  and  the  happy  days  spent  there  by  the 
club.  It  is  productive  of  much  good  cheer  and 
a  great  deal  of  fun  and  oratorical  endeavor. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Fish  and  Game  Club  was  held  at  Hotel  Chafee, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  the  night  of  Dec.  14.  The 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  bill  governing 
fishing  in  local  waters  reported  little  progress 
and  not  much  interest  among  the  members  of 
the  committee.  President  W.  C.  Fisher  and  Sec¬ 
retary  A.  V.  McDowell  declined  re-elections. 
Samuel  Russell,  Jr.,  was  chosen  as  president  and 
George  Burnham  secretary.  A.  H.  Bishel  was 
substituted  for  John  Hutchings  as  vice-president 
for  Middletown  and  Dr.  Parkinson  for  Joseph 
Deming  as  vice-president  in  Portland  The 
others  were  re-elected  There  was  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  more  than  fifty  and  a  general  discussion 
of  the  game  laws. 
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Maine’s  Deer  Season. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  24. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  At  the  close  of  the  deer  hunting  sea¬ 
son  in  Maine  (Dec.  15)  the  number  of  deer 
killed  and  reported  at  Bangor  was  3,391.  Many 
hunters  traveling  in  automobiles  are  able  to  take 
the  carcasses  along  with  them.  Consequently,  to 
obtain  the  exact  footing,  other  methods  must  be 
resorted  to. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  Maine  from  hunt¬ 
ing  casualties  is  reported  to  be  ten  during  the 
two  and  one-half  months  of  open  season.  Of 
the  five  deaths  in  New  Hampshire,  one  was  that 
of  a  Massachusetts  man  killed  by  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  deer.  The  same  is  true  of  Master 
Harry  Root,  eighteen  years  old,  who  was  killed 
at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

The  record  of  casualties  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  several  of  the  Western  States  appears  to 


have  been  far  in  excess  of  the  New  England 
record  with  its  total  of  eighteen.  But  looking 
at  the  record  as  a  whole  it  certainly  furnishes 
food  for  hard  thinking  on  the  part  of  lovers  of 
the  chase  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  sports¬ 
men's  interests. 

In  view  of  what  has  occurred  in  neighboring 
States  it  seems  that  the  prohibition  of  the  rifle 
was  fortunate  for  the  people  of  our  five  western 
counties  during  their  short  open  season. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Pro¬ 
tective  Association  it  was  voted  that  a  bill  be 
drawn  and  presented  to  the  incoming  Legis¬ 
lature  for  the  establishment  of  a  single-headed 
commission  in  place  of  the  present  one  of  three 
men.  The  action  of  the  legislative  tommittee 
has  since  been  ratified  and  adopted  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  association. 

Henry  H.  Kimball. 


A  Fox  Trick. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  24. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  A  recent  report  that  a  fox  in  Canaan, 
Conn.-,  leads  the  pursuing  dogs  to  their  death 
by  running  upon  the  railroad  tracks  until  a  train 
comes  along,  when  he  crosses  the  rails  in  front 


of  the  locomotive,  finds  its  parallel  in  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  dogs  in  this  vicinity  have  been 
maimed  or  killed  by  the  same  procedure ;  in  fact, 
I  had  a  young  dog  some  time  ago  that  was  run 
down  in  the  same  way  while  following  a  rabbit. 
My  dog  had  his  legs  broken  and  had  to  be  killed 
in  consequence.  Br'er  Rabbit  is  sometimes  as 
cunning  as  Br’er  Fox.  Fox  Hunter. 


An  Exchange  Arrangement. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  26. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  The  Oneida  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  adopted  the  following  resolution  last 
week : 

Whereas,  Many  farmers  posting  their  lands  against 
hunters  and  fishermen,  because  of  the  hunting  license; 

Resolved,  that  the  Senator  and  member  of  Assembly 
from  the  county  of  Oneida  be  requested  to  secure  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  forest,  fish  and  game  law  of  the  State  of 


New  York  by  legislation  providing  for  a  hunting  license 
to  farmers  free-  of  cost,  in  consideration  of  the  opening 
of  their  lands  to  the  public  for  hunting'  and  fishing- 
purposes.  That  the  clerk  mail  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Senator  and  each  member  of  Assembly 
of  the  county  of  Oneida. 

Supervisor  Skinner  said  that  he  introduced  the 
resolution  at  the  request  of  the  Camden  Fishing- 
Club.  He  said  that  some  of  the  farmers  who 
opened  their  lands  and  did  not  post  them  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  should  have  a  hunter’s  license 
free  in  exchange.  In  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  introduction  of  the  resolution,  one 
supervisor  thought  that  it  discriminated  against 
the  city  sportsman,  while  another  said  that  it 
was  rather  to  his  benefit,  since  Jt  encouraged 
the  farmer  to  open  his  lands  to  all  hunters,  it 
was  thought  by  one  man  that  the  freedom  to 
cross  one’s  land  was  little  to  give  in  exchange 
for  a  hunting  license.  Moreover,  such  a  law 
would  be  open  to  much  abuse  and  would  cut 
down  the  income  of  the  forest,  fish  and  game 
commission  considerab’y.  E.  A.  Spears, 

[The  .  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  shooting 
licenses  are  turned  into  the  State  treasury  direct. 
None  of  the  money  is  handled  by  the  commis¬ 
sion,  save  that  which  is  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature. — Editor.] 


New  Publications. 

How  TO  Study  Birds,  by  Herbert  K.  Job.  Cloth, 
272  pages,  illustrated  from  photographs,  $1.50 
net.  New  York,  the  Outing  Publishing  Co. 

To  any  person  whose  purpose  it  is-  to  attempt 
to  photograph  and  study  birds,  this  book  may 
prove  invaluable,  and  its  perusal  will  probably 
save  expense  in  acquiring  an  outfit  that  will  be 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  reassure 
those  owners  of  cameras  who  fancy  they  are 
not  adapted  to  bird  photography.  That  patience 
and  endurance  are  required  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  but  Mr.  Job  explains  how  simple  an  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  and  yet  serve  the  purpose.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  treatise  on  practical  bird  study,  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  chapters  shows :  Beginnings  of 
Bird  Study;  Method  and  Equipment;  Identify¬ 
ing  Birds;  Where  to  Find  Birds;  Learning 
Birds’  Songs  and  Notes;  The  Spring  Migration; 


The  Nesting  Season;  Nesting  Episodes  Near 
Home ;  The  Autumnal  Flight ;  Knowing  the 
Winter  Birds;  How  to  Find  Birds  of  Prey; 
Following  the  Water  Birds;  Camera  Hunting 
and  Outfit;  Using  the  Ordinary  Camera;  Shoot¬ 
ing  with  Reflecting  Camera;  Bird  Lovers’  Vaca¬ 
tion  Expeditions;  Bird  Work  for  Indoors;  So¬ 
cial  Bird  Study;  Bird  Study  for  Schools. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  very  numerous, 
are  from  photographs  made  by  the  author,  and 
are  of  the  very  highest  order. 


Backwoods  Surgery  and  Medicine,  by  Charles 
Stuart  Moody.  Cloth,  100  pages,  75  cents. 
New  York,  the  Outing  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  an  integral  part  of  “the  stitch  in  time’’ 
which  every  woodsloafer  should,  and  frequently 
does,  take  in  view  of  accidents  and  illness  he 
may  encounter  when  far  from  physician’s  offices. 
The  little  book  is  full  of  common  sense  hints,, 
as  any  of  our  readers  who  have  followed  Dr. 
Moody’s  writings  may  be  sure;  and  it  is  as  easy 
to  follow  as  the  advice  of  one’s  family  physician, 
for  all  steps  are  explained  briefly  and  plainly. 
A  list  is  given  for  making  up  the  camper’s 
medicine  chest. 
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Deer  Hounding  Again,  or  Not  ? 

Minerva,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  There  is  more  to  be  said  about  the 
accidents  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much. 
The  shortened  season  has  had  the  effect  of 
crowding  the  hunters  into  the  woods,  whereas 
when  we  had  a  ten  weeks’  season  there  were 
comparatively  few  in  the  woods  at  one  time. 
In  their  efforts  to  escape  from  one  hunter  the 
deer  would  run,  perhaps  right  into  the  scent 
of  another,  and  men  were  constantly  coming 
upon  other  parties  of  hunters  because  the  time 
when  we  might  hunt  deer  legally  had  been  so 
shortened  that  tourists  and  natives  alike  were 
obliged  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  short  sea¬ 
son,  only  a  few  days  on  Long  Island,  was  in 
like  manner  responsible  for  the  long  chapter  of 
casualties  happening  there  every  recurring  deer 
season.  The  deer  increased  to  their  present 
abundance  under  a  ten-weeks’  season,  because 
men  were  not  so  anxious  to  hunt  them  when 
they  had  plenty  of  time.  Now  most  of  us  go 
out  after  deer  eagerly  when  the  season  opens, 
only  to  meet  many  other  men  on  the  same 
errand,  and  if  we  are  not  careful  to  know  just 
what  we  are  shooting  at,  someone  may  get  hurt. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  more  men  are  not  killed  than 
there  are. 

The  resident  hunting  license  law  was  a  thing 
thoroughly  well  hated  by  all,  or  almost  all  of 
us;  even  those  who,se  official  duty  it  was  to  see 
it  enforced.  None  of  us  love  it.  Some  of  the 
hot-headed  ones  who  had  no  idea  of  how  to 
reach  the  law-making  power  started  a  fire  cru¬ 
sade  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  “burn  out  the 
whole  Adirondacks”  instead  of  uniting  in  a  legal 
and  orderly  effort  by  petition  for  a  change  in 
the  law.  We  opposed  and  resisted  them,  and 
fought  the  fires.  The  orderly  and  law-abiding 
among  us  had  to  stand,  as  it  were,  between  two 
fires.  This  is  the  true  story  of  how  we  came  to 
have  so  many  forest  fires  up  here  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  I  was  here  then,  heard  the  talk, 
helped  fight  some  of  the  fires,  and  I  know. 

The  native  Adirondacker  looks  on  this  gun 
license  business  as  being  but  legalized  black¬ 
mail.  I  think  so,  too.  We  are  not  told  what  is 
done  with  the  money  collected  from  us  for 
resident  licenses,  only  that  a  year  back  there 
was  upward  of  $150,000  collected  from  us  in 
that  way.  “Somebody’s  graft”  is  what  most  of 
us  think  about  it.  Not  a  man  here,  however, 
but  says  that  if  said  money  were  to  be  expended 
in  the  counties  where  it  was  raised,  half  of  it 
for  restocking  with  fish  and  birds,  the  other  to 
help  pay  the  salaries  of  faithful  game  protectors 
and  fire  patrolmen,  they  would  gladly  pay  a 
direct  tax  for  that  purpose,  because  they,  and 
the  State  at  large,  would  be  greatly  benefitted 
thereby. 

The  destruction  of  permanent  camps  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  law  is  a  great  mistake,  the  law  it¬ 
self  notwithstanding.  A  man  who  had  a  log- 
camp  on  State  land  or  anywhere  else  was  al¬ 
ways  most  careful  to  prevent  the  kindling  of 
fires. or  from  having  fires  break  out  which  might 
endanger  his  camp  or  that  of  anyone  else.  In¬ 
deed,  at  the  Kettle  Mountain  fire,  in  the  Hunt- 
ley  Pond  region,  a  place  much  visited  by  tourists, 
the  large  camps  of  Callahan  and  Mitchell  were 
a  great  convenience  while  fighting  the  fire.  There 
were  necessarily  a  good  many  men  there,  Kettle 
Mountain  was  in  a  splendid  piece  of  deer  coun¬ 


try,  and  the  number  of  the  townsmen  were 
heavily  reinforced  by  hunters,  who  rendered  effi¬ 
cient  service  in  checking  and  quenching  the  fire, 
and  most  of  them  without  being  paid  for  it. 
Forty  or  more  men  made  Callahan’s  camp  their 
headquarters  at  that  time,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  proprietor  himself,  and  it  was  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  owing  to  such  facilities  as  these  that  we 
stopped  the  fire  as  easily  as  we  did.  The  law 
should  in  some  way  be  amended  to  permit  per¬ 
manent  camps  on  State  land  in  a  way  which 
cannot  be  legally  done  now,  and  it  would  be 
for  the  good  of  all  to  do  so.  The  State  at  large 
might  bui.d  and  own  these  camps  and  allow  peo¬ 
ple  to  use  them,  but  not  to  claim  them,  and  in 
time  of  need  they  would  prove  a  material  aid 
in  controlling  and  extinguishing  forest  fires.  Let 
them  be  kept  under  the  surveillance  of  game  pro¬ 
tectors,  and  have  fire  patrol  men  visit  them,  and 
the  summer  deer  sniper  would  not  operate  much 
there  as  formerly.  The  man  who  now  has  a 
camp  on  State  land,  constructed  of  lumber  he 
himself  'has  carried  there,  is  much  more  care¬ 
ful  in  the  matter  of  forest  fires  than  the  mere 
casual  camper. 

A  few  words  more  as  to  the  remedy  for  some 
of  these  conditions.  If  a  law  were  enacted  and 
enforced  in  this  State,  making  it  some  form  of 
manslaughter  for  a  man  to  carelessly  or  negli¬ 
gently  kill  another  person  while  hunting  wild 
game,  and  the  man  so  doing  had  to  stand  trial 
for  his  acts,  it  would  make  most  men  careful 
what  they  fired  their  rifles  at.  Neglect  to  know 
whether  it  is  wild  game  or  a  man  you  are 
shooting  at,  is  just  criminal  carelessnes,  no  more, 
no  less. 

A  system  of  permanent  camp  permits  for 
campers  on  State  land. 

Change  or  repeal  the  resident  hunting  license 
law  into  a  citizens’  identification  certificate  law, 
with  the  use  of  funds  collected  therefor  in  each 
county  where  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fish  and  game  of  that  county  itself. 

The  return  to  a  ten  weeks’  open  deer  season. 
The  advocates  of  hounding  admit  that  the  casual¬ 
ties  they  complain  of  have  only  existed  since  we 
have  had  a  greatly  shortened  deer  hunting  sea¬ 
son.  Thus,  with  this  question  stripped  of  the 
misrepresentation  with  which  it  has  been  sur¬ 
rounded,  and  the  actual  rights  of  the  resident 
citizen  respected,  there  will  be  more  likelihood 
of  every  citizen  becoming  an  efficient  though  un¬ 
paid  game  protector.  Then  the  poacher  and  law 
violator  would  be  but  braving  public  opinion  to 
continue  in  their  business,  but  now,  owing  to 
conditions,  there  is  but  little  public  opinion  for 
them  to  brave.  Anyone  would  sympathize  with 
those  who,  as  we  all  do,  consider  themselves 
discriminated  against,  but  had  they  all  taken 
perfectly  legal  means  we  could  have  had  these 
wrongs  righted,  and  still  not  have  now  found 
ourselves  facing  the  proposition  which,  if  car¬ 
ried  out,  will  in  a  few  years  deprive  us  of  our 
deer. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  making  of  our  game 
laws  is  having  them  made  in  too  many  instances 
by  men  unfamiliar  with  the  condition  of  things 
where  the  game  lives.  Added  to  this,  the  men 
who  must  see  graft  in  everything  or  they  will 
not  touch  it  with  one  of  their  fingers,  and  we 
sometimes  get  legislation  that  does  not  fit  the 
Case  at  all.  We  have  to  grin,  and  bear  it  as 
best  we  may.  No  wonder  some  of.  us  up  here 
feel  ljke  trying  nullification  methods,  or  at  least 


“anything  for  a  change.”  But  for  the  man  who 
knows,  there  is  but  one  thing,  viz. :  legal  methods, 
and  often  he  has  to  make  headway  in  spite  of 
the  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
crooked. 

My  blood  has  boiied  more  than  once  on  hear¬ 
ing  some  tourists  say,  “What  a  nice  thing  it 
would  be  if  we  could  prevent  the  native  hunter 
from  killing  any  game  at  all.”  And  all  good 
game  laws  we  have  were  enacted  in  spite  of,  not 
in  favor  of,  such  men.  No  wonder athe  game  law 
is  such  a  vexed  question,  when  those  who  should 
be  heard  leave  it  to  a  few  of  us  to  do  our  part 
and  theirs,  too,  and  we  who  try  have  our  hands 
full  sometimes.  Rodney  West. 


Michigan  Conservation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Forestry  As¬ 
sociation  held  last  month  in  the  city  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Hon.  Augustus  C.  Carton,  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Public  Domain  Commission,  de¬ 
livered  a  long  and  interesting  address  on  the 
Public  Domain  Commission  and  Conservation. 

The  first  part  of  the  address  is  in  part  his¬ 
torical  and  has  to  do  largely  with  various  State 
matters,  and  the  difficulties  met  with  by  early 
commission. 

Michigan  was  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  great 
lumbering  State,  and  is  still  a  great  water 
power  State.  It  is  said  that  the  water  power 
developed  there  to-day  is  saving  2,000,000  tons 
of  coal  per  year,  and  that  there  is  still  unde¬ 
veloped  in  Michigan  streams  power  enough  to 
run  every  manufacturing  establishment  in  the 
State  and  to  heat  and  light  every  home.  No 
doubt  there  is  there  power  to  do  more  than 
this,  but  the  work  cannot  be  done  by  the  State 
and  must  be  done  by  individuals  or  corpora¬ 
tions  under  powers  duly  safeguarded  to  prevent 
alike  the  monoply  and  waste. 

“Perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language  is 
more  misunderstood  and  more  abused  than  the 
word  ‘conservation.’  Conservation,  as  I  take 
it,  does  not  mean  the  placing  beyond  reach 
forever  or  the  locking  up  indefinitely  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  nor  does  it  mean 
the  putting  away  of  things  for  generations  yet 
unborn;  but  it  does  mean  the  handling  and  use 
of  things  by  the  present  generation  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  not  be  impaired  when  turned 
over  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

“To  conserve  some  things  we  must  protect 
and  regulate  and  to  conserve  other  things  we 
must  develop.  The  latter  is  true  in  regard  to 
the  water  power  in  our  streams  and  rivers.  It 
is  as  much  of  a  waste  and  as  contrary  to  the 
true  idea  of  conservation  to  allow  the  power 
in  our  streams  to  go  unharnessed  as  it  would 
be  to  set  fire  to  a  coal  mine  and  let  it  burn.” 

Michigan  has  a  forestry  reserve  of  277.000 
arcres,  a  part  of  which  has  been  replanted. 
Besides  this  the  commission  distributed  over 
2,000,000  trees  to  the  people  of  the  State  and 
have  growing  in  their  nursery  at  present  over 
2,000,000  seedlings.  These  go  to  the  people  of 
the  State  at  the  cost  of  production. 

The  commission  asks  of  the  Legislature  an 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  $20,000  a  year. 
This  the  commission  can  use  to  advantage,  and 
with  a  well  defined  and  settled  policy  in  regard 
to  conservation  and  reforestation,  Michigan 
should  soon  take  her  place  well  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  conservation  States. 


Fishing  on  the  Caloosah&tchee  River. 

Fishing  had  never  interested  me  particularly 
until  I  made  a  trip  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida 
last  winter.  There,  on  the  beautiful  waters  ,of 
the  Caloosahatchee  River,  I  fished  for  the  first 
time  with  a  rod  and  reel.  Before  that  I  had 
fished  of  course  as  everybody  has,  but  with  only 
a  hand  line,  or  a  rod  and  line,  but  had  never 
caught  anything  more  exciting  than  perch,  pick¬ 
erel1  and  flatfish.  I  do  remember  having  had  a 
lesson  a  few  years  ago  in  casting  for  trout  on 
a  private  lake  in  the  Catskills,  and  I  adored  it. 

The  Caloosahatchee  holds  many  kinds  of  fish, 
namely,  tarpon,  channel  bass,  cavally,  sheeps- 
head,  weakfish  or  sea  trout,  mackerel,  red  snap¬ 
per,  black  grouper  and  ladyfish. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  excitement  when  I 
had  my  first  strike,  and  hooked  a  channel  bass, 
more  commonly  known  as  red  drum,  but  spoken 
of  as  redfish  by  the  natives  of  Florida.  I  was 
fishing  from  a  large  power  dory,  and  was  using 
rather  a  light  but  stiff  rod  and  a  spoon.  My 
line  was  out  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  I  was 
hanging  on  for  dear  life  with  my  newly  acquired 
thumbstall,  a  cap  crocheted  with  white  twist  string, 
fitting  over  the  thumb  like  the  finger  of  a  glove. 
With  this  the  fisherman  can  stop  the  play  of 
the,  fish  without  cutting  the  thumb  on  the  line 
as  it  reels  off.  Thumbstalls  are  not  generally 
used  by  experienced  fishermen,  except  when  fish¬ 
ing  for  tarpon.  They  are  quite  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  for  women.  I  only  had  a  minute  to  wait 
before  my  first  strike  came,  and  truly  I  thought 
I  had  the  whole  world  on  my  line.  The  line  on 
my  reel  went  out  with  a  ziz.  I  tried  to  stop  it 
by  grabbing  the  handle  of  my  reel,  entirely  ignor¬ 
ing  my  thumbstall,  and  my  knuckles  suffered. 
However,  I  soon  collected  my  wits  and  then 
began  to  enjoy  myself  thoroughly,  for  the  fish 
remained  on  my  hook,  although  I  had  given 
him  every  possible  chance  for  escape.  I  think 
he  must  have  known  it  was  my  first  attempt 
and  realized  what  a  blow  to  my  pride  it  would 
have  been  had  I  lost  him.  The  fish  fought  quite 
a  bit,  and  not  being  used  to  this  tug-of-war,  I 
soon  became  exhausted.  What  would  have  been 
child’s  play  to  an  experienced  fisherman  was 
real  work  for  me.  At  least  three  people  told  me 
all  at  once  how  to  play  the  fish,  how  to  hold  my 
rod,  and  when  to  land  him.  Finally,  my  arms 
aching  with  exhaustion,  my  guide  brought  a 
twelve-pound  channel  bass  into  the  boat  and  I 
became  a  fisherwoman. 

Landing  my  first  fish  gave  me  confidence,  and 
after  that  I  had  no  more  real  trouble.  During 
the  three  remaining  weeks  of  my  stay  we  fished 
every  clear  day,  going  out  early  in  the  morning 
and  returning  just  before  sunset.  During  this 
time  we  caught  many  different  kinds  of  iish, 
mostly  trolling  in  small  power  boats. 

For  real  sport  I  prefer  landing  a  cavally  to 
any  other  kind  of  the  smaller  Florida  fish,  for 
although  they  are  not  at  all  scarce  and  are  not 
used  for  food,  they  are  very  lively  and  you  are 
sure  of  a  good  fight  if  you  have  hooked  a  good 
sized  one.  An  average  cavally  weighs  from  five 


to  ten  pounds,  but  they  run  up  as  high  as  twenty 
pounds.  The  ladyfish,  although  small,  affords 
no  little  excitement,  for  they  leap  from  the  water 
when  hooked  and  fight  like  a  fresh  water  black 
bass.  They  are  unusually  pretty,  slender  and 
silvery,  and  are  caught  on  medium  tackle  with 
small  fish  bait. 

The  tarpon — the  silver  king  of  the  South — is 
held  almost  sacred  by  those  fishermen  who  go 
to  Florida  every  winter  for  this  sport.  They  are 
rarely  called  tarpon  by  the  lovers  of  the  sport, 
but  are  always  spoken  of  as  “the  fish”  just  as 
if  they  were  the  only  fish  in  the  sea.  When 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Jones  with  two  tarpon  weighing  135  and  97 
pounds,  killed  by  her  on  rod  and  reel  in  one  afternoon’s 
fishing. 

the  season  is  on  and  the  water  becomes  warm, 
the  fish  begin  to  roll,  and  the.  excitement  grows 
intense.  They  are  spoken  of  in  hushed  whispers. 
Outfits  cleaned,  oiled  and  polished,  the  fisherman 
makes  ready  for  the  season. 

Soon  the  fish  begin  to  jump,  and  then  early 
in  the  morning  is  heard  the  put-put  of  the  little 
motor  boats  carrying  their  different  charges 
away  for  their  day  of  hope.  These  boats  with 
their  guides  are  hired  months — sometimes  a 
whole  year — ahead  for  the  fishing  season.  I 
truly  believe  that  those  little  boats  are  just  as 
eager  to  bring  in  the  first  fish  of  the  season  as 
their  occupants  are. 

During  these  tarpon  days  the  hotel  is  strip¬ 
ped  of  its  men.  Day  after  day  they  go  out  very 


early  and  come  in  late;  never  seem  wholly  dis¬ 
couraged  if  they  don't  even  get  a  strike,  and 
are  more  than  fully  rewarded  if  their  days  of 
patient  waiting  result  in  the  killing  of  one  fish. 

Most  men  seem  to  look  upon  the  idea  of  a 
woman  killing  a  tarpon  with  the  same  scorn 
that  they  hold  for  the  woman  who  wishes  to 
vote — -“even  if  they  could,  they  shouldn’t.” 
These  fish  belong  to  the  men,  and  it  quite  in- 
jures  their  pride  to  think  that  a  woman  should 
be  able  to  land  one.  But  they  do.  One  of  the 
illustrations  shows  Mrs.  W.  Ashby  Jones,  of 
Virginia,  with  two  tarpon,  weighing  97  and  135 
pounds,  killed  by  her  in  an  afternoon’s  fishing. 
Mrs.  Jones  is  an  enthusiast,  and  a  born  fisher¬ 
woman,  having  fished  every  season  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  One  of  Mrs.  Jones’  largest  fish 
hangs  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Jones,  who 
for  years  has  been  one  of  the  best  known  fisher¬ 
men  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  is  shown  here 
with  one  of  the  largest  tarpon  that  has  ever 
been  killed  on  the  rod,  weighing  200  pounds  and 
measuring  7  feet  sRj  inches  in  length.  This  fish 
is  one  of  a  season’s  killing  of  fifteen  made  by 
Mr.  Jones.  His  record  for  one  season  is  thirty- 
eight  fish,  and  his  largest  average  catch  was 
made  in  1909,  when  he  showed  fifteen  fish  aver¬ 
aging  13714  pounds. 

The  tarpon  season  lasts  about  five  or  six 
weeks  and  commences  about  the  13th  of  March. 

This  being  my  first  trip  to  one  of  the  best 
fishing  grounds  of  Florida  I  did  not  plan  to 
stay  through  the  entire  tarpon  season,  which  dis¬ 
appointed  me  keenly,  for  I  had  become  an  enthu¬ 
siast  and  felt  that  with  my  newly  acquired  skill 
and  a  little  persuasion,  even  I,  a  woman,  could 
land  a  real  fish.  Beatrice  Kobbe  Little. 


Department  Seeks  Lakes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fisheries  Department  will 
try  at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature  to 
obtain  authority  over  a  dozen  lakes  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  which  may  in  time  become 
the  location  of  great  fish  hatcheries. 

These  lakes  are  in  Wayne,  Susquehanna,  Lu¬ 
zerne  and  Pike  counties.  The  title  to  twelve  of 
them  remains  in  the  State  and  the  plan  is  to 
have  the  title  vested  in  the  fisheries’  department 
so  that  regulations  governing  them  can  be  en¬ 
forced.  The  other  dozen  lakes  desired  are 
owned  by  private  individuals. 

The  purpose  is  to  have  control  of  the  lakes 
for  egg  getting.  The  department  will  stock  the 
lakes  with  fish,  and  public  fishing  will  be  allowed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries.  If  the  lakes  are  secured  they  will 
be  used  as  auxiliary  field  stations  and  will  be 
used  for  fish  culture  and  egg  gathering. 

The  same  bill  will  also  give  the  department 
authority  to  gain  control  of  certain  trout  streams 
that  now  run  through  private  land,  and  upon 
which  fishermen  dare  not  enter.  The  rights  of 
landowners  to  the  streams  are  considered  as 
violating  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  have 
all  trout  streams  in  the  State  open  to  the  public. 
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The  Importance  of  Fish  and  Game 
Protection. 

Bennington,  Vt.,  Dec.  22. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  One  of  the  great  problems  before 

the  American  people  to-day  is  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  our  natural  resources.  In  the  interest 
of  this  cause,  national  conventions  have  met 
and  the  governors  of  the  various  States  have 
assembled  to  discuss  suitable  measures  and 
adopt  ways  and  means  to  bring  it  about.  The 
agitation  is  gradually  taking  tangible  form. 
The  people  are  discussing  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  and  becoming  more  convinced  as  they 
proceed  in  investigating  the  subject  that  im¬ 
mediate  measures  of  relief  are  necessary  if  we 
are  considerate  of  our  future  welfare  as  a 
nation.  Out  of  these  discussions  it  has  been 
finally  determined  that  the  principal  problem 
is  to  stop  wasting  our  resources  at  once  and  to 
prevent  wasting  them  in  the  future.  Now, 
long  before  this  agitation  became  general  in 
its  form  there  were  many  good  and  earnest 
men  in  the  field  making  a  sincere  fight  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  that  branch  of  our  re¬ 
sources  which  includes  the  supply  of  game, 
fish  and  birds. 

We  come  into  contact  daily  with  men  who 
say  there  is  just  as  much  game  and  fish  now  as 
there  ever  was,  and  yet  we  find  these  same 
men  demanding  of  the  State  commissions  that 
they  redouble  their  efforts  at  stocking  de¬ 
pleted  waters  with  fish  and  depleted  covers 
with  game.  If  there  is  such  an  ample  supply, 
why  this  feverish  desire  for  more?  Can  we 
not  depend  upon  natural  reproduction  to  keep 
the  balance  even?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
men  fully  realize  the  growing  decrease,  but 
they  fear  to  acknowledge  it  lest  the  commis¬ 
sion  get  new  laws  enacted  which  will  curtail 
their  selfish  pleasure.  That  is  the  real  truth 
of  the  situation.  Such  men  are  not  willing 
to  forego  one  particle  of  their  own  pleasure 
to  advance  the  good  of  the  whole,  therefore 
they  should  be  entitled  to  little  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  game  and  fish  protection¬ 
ists.  We  want  to  consult  men  of  broad  views. 
We  want  to  counsel  with  those  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sacrifice  their  own  selfish  interests  for 
the  common  good.  We  want  the  assistance  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  reserve  their  gun¬ 
fire  to  save  the  game.  That  is  the  class  of 
men  who  will  accomplish  this  result,  if  it  is 
accomplished  at  all. 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  man  who  inquires : 
“What  does  it  all  amount  to,  anyway,  this  at¬ 
tempting  to  save  the  game  and  fish?  Why 
not  permit  each  person  to  take  all  the  game 
he  desires,  and  whenever  he  so  desires?  The 
fish  and  animals  are  here  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  so  why  restrict  his  right  in  taking  them 
at  his  pleasure?”  It  seems  hardly  necessary  in 
this  day  of  widely  diffused  knowledge  on  the 
subject  for  us  to  point  out  the  economic  value 
of  insect  and  seed  eating  birds  to  the  farmer, 
the  food  value  of  game  birds,  fish  and  certain 
species  of  animals  and  the  increasing  value  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  There  is  no  question 
concerning  the  value  of  these  birds,  fish  and 
animals  to  mankind,  the  question  is,  how  can 
we  best  use  and  conserve  the  supply  without 
waste  and  prevent  their  extinction?  The  con¬ 
ditions  are  rapidly  militating  against  us,  and 
we  must  recognize  the  premonitory  signs  and 


take  heed,  lest  we  be  too  late,  as  we  have 
been  in  the  case  of  the  buffalo, ’the  passenger 
pigeon,  the  beaver,  and  the  wild  turkey. 

What  is  meant  by  fish  and  game  protection 
and  propagation?  While  the  two  are  closely 
related,  protection  and  propagation  are  two 
distinct  branches  of  the  subject.  They  require 
two  different  classes  of  specially  trained  men 
to  carry  them  into  effect.  For  protection  we 
need  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  laws  and 
have  the  physical  and  moral  courage  to  carry 
out  our  measures.  For  propagation,  we  must 
have  men  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  fish- 
culture  and  natural  history.  Protection  con- 
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W.  A.  Jones  with  a  tarnon  weighing  200  pounds,  7  feet 
5%  inches  in  length  and  his  rod  and  reel. 

sists  in  the  enactment  of  sane,  simple  and 
scientific  laws,  and' a  just,  energetic  and  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  same.  What  do  we  mean 
by  sane,  simple  and  scientific  laws?  We  mean 
brief,  clear  and  just  measures,  founded  solely 
upon  the  authority  of  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  ways,  habits  and  breeding  seasons  of  fish 
and  game,  and  which  will  insure  to  the  latter 
ample  opportunity  to  reproduce  their  kind 
without  molestation.  Any  measure  which 
directly  or  indirectly  tends  to  this  end,  or 
which  militates  against  destroying  wild  life 
so  rapidly  that  it  cannot  keep  nature’s  balance 
even  is  a  true  .measure  of  protection.  Any 
law  not  founded  on  this  theory  is  a  fraud  and 
a  deceit,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  parade 
under  the  guise  of  a  protective  measure. 
Measures  which  limit  the  amount  of  game  or 
fish  to  a  person,  that  limit  the  size  of  fish  to 
be  taken,  that  license  hunters  to  support  a 


fish  and  game  department  on  a  business  basis, 
or  .which  secure  to  each  individual  his  full 
rights  in  respect  to  the  game,  are  indirect 
measures  of  protection. 

All  these  laws  should  be  safe  and  sane,  and 
by  that  we  mean  they  should  not  be  so  harsh 
raid  restrictive  as  to  cause  the  people  to  rebel 
and  treat  them  with  contempt,  for  then  we 
cannot  enforce  them  and  they  are  worse  than 
no  laws  at  all.  If  the  people  lose  respect  for 
one  law,  they  quickly  form  the  habit  of  losing 
respect  for  all  fish  and  game  laws,  and  defy 
their  enforcement.  When  we  make  a  law 
permitting  the  people  to  take  game  or  fish 
under  given  conditions,  those  conditions  must 
not  be  so  harsh,  technical  and  interwoven  with 
red  tape  that  the  people  will  lose  all  pleas¬ 
ure  in  attempting  to  observe  them.  The  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  easily  observed  and  under¬ 
stood,  and  place  no  burdens  on  the  people. 
When  this  rule  is  followed,  we  have  true  pro¬ 
tective  laws. 

Equally  important  with  good  laws,  is  the 
necessity  of  their  strict  enforcement.  This 
may  really  be  more  important  in  its  way,  for 
there  is  more  protection  where  a  few  laws  are 
rigidly  enforced  than  where  there  is  a  whole 
statute  book  of  good  laws  and  none  of  them 
enforced. 

Educajing  the  people  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
benefits  to  a  state  of  its  supply  of  fish,  game 
and  birds  is  a  great  aid  to  this  work.  It 
causes  the  decent  and  reasonable  man  to  think 
and  study,  and  when  men  begin  to  study  and 
agitate  a  subject,  good  results  are  certain  to 
follow.  But  that  is  not  all.  If  it  were,  we 
need  only  to  issue  forth  in  a  campaign  of 
education  and  our  object  would  be  attained. 
There  are  lawless  men  in  every  community, 
who  will  not  listen  to  reason.  As  a  rule,  these 
are  the  worst  offenders,  and  the  only  way  to 
restrain  them  is  by  force  of  the  law  fully  ex¬ 
ecuted  against  them.  The  laws  are  directed 
against  this  class  and  we  would  need  no  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  of  the  government  if  this 
class  did  not  exist.  Laws  would  then  be  self- 
enforcing.  Unfortunately,  in  the  work  of  fish 
and  game  protection  we  have  a  large  lawless 
class  to  contend  with,  and  their  offenses  are 
committed  in  such  isolated  and  remote  sec¬ 
tions  that  it  requires  hard  work  and  great 
vigilance  to  apprehend  them.  So,  give  us 
wise,  simple  and  scientific  laws,  and  a  business¬ 
like  executive  department  to  enforce  them, 
and  our  game,  fish  and  birds  will  certainly  not 
be  exterminated,  even  if  they  don’t  increase 
sufficiently  rapid  to  meet  our  earnest  hopes  and 
efforts. 

In  late  years  a  new  element  has  come  into 
the  consideration  of  fish  and  game  laws.  It 
is  the  moral  element  of  responsibility.  This 
is  due  to  the  licensing  of  all  hunters.  No  man 
can  now- hunt  without  a  license,  and  the  money 
he  contributes  for  his  license  goes  to  support  a 
department  for  his  benefit;  therefore,  he  has  a 
direct  interest  in  that  department,  and  a  new 
legal  right  in  respect  to  the  game.  This  license 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the 
State  and  the  hunter.  The  consideration  is 
that  there  shall  be  game  to  hunt  and  the 
licensee  be  assured  of  an  equal  opportunity  of 
securing  his  just  share.  So,  if  the  State  does 
not  preserve  the  game  and  so  limit  the  bag 
that  there  will  be  a  share  for  each  licensee,  it 
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is  committing  a  fraud  upon  one  party  to  the 
contract.  No  matter  whether  the  licensee  can 
find  time  to  hunt  or  not,  his  equal  share  of  the 
game  should  be  left  in  the  covers  if  he  does 
decide  to  go  for  it.  Equal  opportunity  for  all 
hunters  should  be  the  watchword.  Why  should 
a  man  of  leisure,  who  can  afford  to  hunt  every 
day,  be  permitted  to  get  all  the  game?  He 
pays  the  same  fee  for  his  license  as  the  man 
of  business  or  workingman  who  can  find  time 
to  hunt  only  once  or  twice  during  the  open 
season.  Why  permit  special  privileges  in  the 
taking  of  our  game? 

This  can  be  obviated  by  a  just  bag  limit  pro¬ 
vision  in  law,  well  and  strictly  enforced  with¬ 
out  discrimination.  Such  a  measure  is  now 
fully  recognized  as  just  to  the  hunters  and  a 
means  of  assuring  protection  to  the  game.  The 
day  is  fast  approaching  when  sportsmen  will 
insist  upon  the  bag  limit  more  strongly  than 
any  other  provision  of  the  game  and  fish  laws. 
It  is  the  square  deal  clause  in  every  law  en¬ 
acted  to  preserve  the  game.  I  believe  the 
above  sums  up  what  is  now  recognized  in  this 
country  as  the  slogan  of  fish  and  game  pro¬ 
tectionists.  Harry  Chase. 


Catching  Fish  with  the  Hands. 

Catlettsburg,  Ky.,  Dec.  9. — Editor  Forest  and 
Stream:  We  are  on  the  Ohio  River,  150  miles 
above  Cincinnati.  The  river  is  at  a  fair  boat¬ 
ing  stage,  about  six  feet  of  water. 

On  the  8th  I  took  my  gun  and  started  up  the 
river  to  see  ifi  I  could  find  any  ducks,  as  there 
are  generally  a  few  at  this  time  in  the  year.  I 
was  in  a  johnboat  about  twelve  feet  long.  They 
have  not  much  model,  but  the  best  of  them  will 
outrun  a  skiff,  and  they  are  very  light,  only 
drawing  two  or  three  inches  of  water.  I  pulled 
along  for  about  a  mile,  mainly  interested  in  the 
snow  that  lay  on  the  bank,  an  unusual  one  for 
this  part  of  the  world,  one  foot  deep,  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  all  the  branches.  Four  or  five  inches  of 
it  lay  on  every  little  twig.  I  was  looking  for 
rabbit  tracks  as  well  as  ducks,  as  the  rabbits 
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come  down  to  the  water  in  a  deep  snow  hunt¬ 
ing  something  to  eat. 

I  passed  a  couple  of  fish  floating  near  the 
shore.  As  one  often  sees  dead  fish  I  thought 
little  of  it,  but  a  short  distance  further  I  saw 
another,  and  out  of  curiosity  I  stopped  the  boat 
and  picked  this  one  up  and  was  surprised  to  find 
it  was  alive.  I  examined  it,  and  as  far  as  I 
could  see  there  was  nothing  wrong;  no  injury 
of  any  kind.  I  rowed  back  down  and  picked  up 
the  two  I  had  previously  passed.  Like  the  others 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  them ;  simply 
floating  on  their  backs.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
I  picked  up  fourteen  fish,  all  about  eight  inches 
long  and  all  white  perch.  A  man  I  passed 
claimed  to  have  picked  up  twenty-five  pounds 
the  day  before.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
was  wrong  with  them.  He  said  the  unusual 
fall  of  snow  had  chilled  the  water  and  caused 
the  fish  to  act  as  they  did.  I  cannot  account  for 
it  and  want  you  to  see  if  any  of  your  readers 
can.  S.  W.  Mansfield. 

[Several  years  ago,  during  a  blizzard  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Coast  States,  large  numbers  of 
salt  water  fish  were  taken  from  the  waters  of 
James  River  in  Virginia  by  duck  shooters,  who 
lifted  them  out  with  the  hands.  An  examination 
showed  that  the  fish  were  in  perfect  condition, 
but  were  temporarily  disabled  through  the  sud¬ 
den  lowering  of  the  temperature,  which  chilled 
the  shallow  water  in  which  these  fish  were  feed¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  Mr.  Mansfield’s  fish  were  labor¬ 
ing  under  a  similar  handicap. — Editor.] 


Bass  Fishing  at  Port  Rowan. 

To  get  the  best  bass  fishing,  go  to  Port 
Rowan,  Ont.,  a  place  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  Buffalo,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

I  went  up  with  Dr.  B.  G.  Long  one  year,  and 
we  started  late  in  the  afternoon  and  got  up 
there  after  dark.  We  had  to  go  about  seven 
miles  across  the  bay  after  we  got  to  the  Port 
Rowan  station  to  get  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
and  the  bay  was  extremely  rough,  and  I 
thought  for  a  while  that  the  big  waves  would 


swamp  us;  but  we  made  it,  although  it  was  so 
dark  that  you  could  not  see  your  hand  before 
your  face. 

We  stopped  at  a  house-boat  which  was 
anchored  on  shore  close  to  the  fishing  grounds. 
The  accommodations  are  not  good,  and  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  there.  The 
Ferris  Cottages,  as  they  are  called,  about  a 
mile  below  this  spot,  are  very  good  indeed. 

You  can  leave  Buffalo  at  9  o’clock  and  get 
there  at  1  o’clock. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  boatman,  and  the 
price  per  day,  $2.50,  includes  boat,  bait  and 
man.  The  man  baits  your  hook,  takes  off  the 
fish  that  you  catch,  and  looks  after  your  com¬ 
fort  generally.  A  first-class  guide  is  George 
Wisner,  who  understands  the  fishing  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  is  good  in  all  respects.  He  is 
supremely  happy  when  fishing  all  day  long, 
and  is  a  good,  all-round  fellow;  and  if  you  are 
lucky  enough  to  get  him,  you  are  in  for  a  good 
day’s  sport. 

I  have  seen  the  top  of  the  water  alive  with 
bass  for  an  acre  in  width.  The  number  of  bass 
at  this  point  is  almost  incredible.  I  have  been 
after  bass  in  many  places  and  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this. 

One  afternoon,  just  to  see  what  I  could  do, 
I  put  on  three  hooks  at  a  time  and  caught 
three  bass  at  a  time  three  times;  but  I  soon 
took  the  hooks  off. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  this  fishing  are  the 
gulls,  which  live  there  in  large  numbers  and 
congregate  in  large  flocks  above  a  school  of 
bass  to  catch  the  minnows  that  the  bass  drive 
to  the  top  of  the  water.  One  can  always  tell 
when  the  best  fishing  is  by  the  flocking  of  the 
gulls.  They  also  have  a  good  plan  for  keeping 
minnows.  A  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  like 
a  centerboard,  but  wider  and  not  so  long,  is 
screened  by  wire.  The  water  comes  up  into  this 
and  keeps  the  minnows  alive  and  fresh. 

The  best  time  to  go  there  is  June  16  to 
Aug.  15.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
fishermen  who  have  been  there,  and  all  agree 
they  never  saw  such  fishing.  J  C.  Downer. 


Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip. 

Herresiioff  has  designed  two  schooners  for 
Class  B.  One  which  is  building  is  for  Morton 
F.  Plant,  and  this  boat  will  have  82  tons  of 
lead  in  her  keel.  The  second,  which  has  not 
yet  got  beyond  the  designing  stage,  is  said  to 
be  for  a  New  York  yachtsman  who  will  prob¬ 
ably  give  the  order  for  building  after  the  holi¬ 
days.  It  has  been  rumored  that  this  craft  is 
for  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  who  now  owns  the 
schooner  Corona.  Mr.  Dodge  has  wanted  a 
first  class  racing  yacht  for  some  time  and  has 
often  said  that  he  would  build  if  he  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  Corona.  The  second  yacht  is  very 
similar  in  model  to  that  for  Mr.  Plant,  but  has 
just  a  little  more  beam.  With  two  new 
Herresiioff  Class  B  schooners,  the  Westward. 
Arolita  (formerly  Queen),  Elmina,  Enchantress 
and  the  new  yacht  building  for  Robert  E.  Tod, 


racing  will  be>  the  best  ever  witnessed  in  these 
waters. 

The  Boston  Y.  C.  is  dong  everything  possible 
to  make  next  season’s  race  for  sailing  craft  to 
Bermuda.  Hollis  Burgess  has  already  done 
some  good  work  in  getting  the  start  of  the  race 
to  Boston,  and  now  be  and  other  members  of 
the  Boston  Y.  C.  are  hustling  for  entries. 
There  is  every  indication,  too,  that  the  race  will 
be  much  more  popular  than  it  was  last  sum¬ 
mer,  when  there  were  but  two  starters.  This 
event  should  attract  well  because  it  comes 
early  in  the  season  when  yachtsmen  like  to  make 
short  cruises  and  before  the  best  of  the  racing 
begins.  An  owner  can-  take  part  in  this  race, 
spend  a  few  days  at  Hamilton  and  then  get 
back  without  missing  any  of  the  sport  in  these 
waters.  The  Boston  Y.  C.  will  shortly  an¬ 
nounce  the  conditions.  These  will  be  similar 


to  those  of  former  races,  but  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  several  prizes  offered,  one  for  the 
whole  fleet  and  some  special  class  prizes. 


The  Yachtsmen's  Club  of  Philadelphia  will 
hold  it  annual  election  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  3.  The 
ticket  nominated  is:  Commodore,  J.  G.  N. 
Whitaker;  Vice-Commodore,  John  Lucy;  Rear- 
Commodore,  M.  E.  Brigham;  Treasurer,  R.  M. 
Vanderherschen;  Secretary,  Maurice  Belknap; 
Financial  Secretary,  Herman  Mueller. 

Paul  E.  Stevenson,  well  known  as  an  author 
of  books  on  Yachting  and  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman  himself,  died  last  week.  Mr.  Stevenson 
was  born  in  this  city  on  May  19,  1868.  He  was 
educated  in  a  special  course  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  with  the  class  of  1890,  and  three  years 
after  his  graduation  was  married,  in  German¬ 
town,  Philadelphia,  to  Maud  Zeilin.  In  1894 
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he  went  on  a  cruise  to  Calcutta  in  the  British 
full-rigged  ship  Dangalore.  He  was  121  days 
out,  and  in  1896  published  a  book,  “A  Deep- 
Water  Voyage.”  In  1905  Mr.  Stevenson  sailed 
in  the  races  for  the  cup  offered  by  Kaiser 
William,  and  in  1907  published  his  “The  Race 
for  the  Emperor's  Cup.” 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Racing  Association  of 
South  Jersey,  held  recently,  a  schedule  of  open 
dates  was  arranged.  The  clubs  represented  at 
the  meeting  were  Sea  Isle  City  Y.  C.,  Wildwood 
Y.  C.,  Ocean  City  Y.  C.,  Ocean  City  Motor  B. 
C.,  Cape  May  Y.  C.,  Ventnor  City  Y.  C.,  Sea¬ 
side  Y.  C.  of  Atlantic  City,  Stone  Harbor  Y. 
C.  and  the  Yachtsmen’s  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
The  dates  as  arranged  are  July  1,  Stone  Harbor 
Y.  C.;  July  8,  Yachtsmen’s  Club  of  Philadelphia; 
July  15,  Seaside  Y.  C. ;  July  29,  Ventnor  City 
Y.  C.;  Aug.  5,  Ocean  City  Y.  C. ;  Aug.  12,  Sea 
Isle  City  Y.  C. ;  Aug.  19,  Wildwood  Y.  C.,  and 
Aug.  26,  Cape  May  Y.  C. 


The  Pavonia  Y  C.,  of  Bayonne,  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  A. 
J.  Schneider,  Commodore;  E.  A.  Vogt,  Vice- 
Commodore;  Edward  C.  Zeiger,  Rear-Commo¬ 
dore;  John  Wilson  and  H.  W.  Ludlam,  Secre¬ 
taries;  Frank  Baker,  Treasurer;  Dr.  W.  I. 
Hatch,  Fleet  Surgeon;  C.  S.  Barney,  Measurer; 
William  J.  Aichele,  F.  M.  Brown,  M.  F.  Keat¬ 
ing  and  H.  Ockerhausen,  Trustees. 


The  18-foot  knockabout  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  small  racing  craft 
in  Eastern  waters  Text  season,  particularly  on 
Narragansett  Bay  and  about  Boston.  Two  im¬ 
portant  matches  have  already  been  arranged. 
In  1909  the  Dorchen  II.,  representing  the  local 
association,  defeated  the  lake  champion,  Boni- 
two,  at  Cleveland  and  the  return  match  will  be 
sailed  off  Marblehead  next  summer.  Besides 
this  match  there  is  the  one  with  the  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay  boats. 

Last  summer  at  Marblehead  the  three  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  18-footers,  Dorchen  II.,  Aurora 
and  Kittiwake  V.,  defeated  the  Narragansett 
Bay  boats,  Arrow  II.,  Bat  and  Hugi  by  a  nar¬ 
row  margin.  Next  season,  when  the  teams 
from  the  two  associations  meet  on  Narragansett 
Bay,  things  are  apt  to  be  different. 

Late  in  the  summer  the  Answer  and  Mouse 
were  purchased  by  Narragansett  Bay  yachts¬ 
men,  and  these,  with  the  older  boats  and  the 
two  that  are  building  will  give  the  Narragansett 
Bay  Association  a  fine  class  to  select  their  team 
from.  The  Rhode  Island  yachtsmen  already 
have  begun  to  make  preparations  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Massachusetts  yachtsmen. 
There  will  be  the  match  for  the  interstate  cham¬ 
pionship,  which  will  be  of  three  or  four  races, 
followed  by  the  annual  association  week  in 
which  the  Massachusetts  Bay  boats  have  been 
invited  to  take  part. 

Yachtsmen  hope  that  the  match  between  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  champion  and  the  boat  from 
the  lakes  can  be  arranged  so  that  the  Western 
boat  can  also  take  part  in  the  races  on  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay,  to  which  the  Rhode  Island  yachts¬ 
men  will  invite  the  champion  from  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  boats  to  be  sent  from  Massa-' 
chusetts  Bay  to  the  championship  match,  three 
in  number,  will  be  selected  by  their  percentages 
in  the  open  races  given  by  the  Y.  R.  A.  of  M. 
up  to  a  date  one  week  previous  to  the  date  of 
the  match. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  the  following  otficers  were  elected 
for  1911:  President,  A.  W.  Finlay;  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Pigeon;  George  Owen 
and  Ralph  Winslow  Inspectors  and  Measurers; 
A.  E.  Whittemore,  J.  W.  Olmstead  tand  Harry 
Bloomfield,  Board  of  Judges;  William  Stephens, 
S.  R.  Ferguson  and  Stanley  Bloomfield,  Mem¬ 
bership  Committee. 


Commodore  Bernard,  of  the  Atlantic  Y.  C., 
has  appointed  Ernest  E.  Malcolm  Fleet  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  De  Murid  and  Walter  H. 
Sykes,  Jr.,  Regatta  Committee. 


The  Chesapeake  Bay  Y.  C.,  of  Easton,  Md., 


recently  purchased  a  new  $6,000  clubhouse  on 
Washington  street.  The  new  building  contains 
fifteen  rooms  and  will  be  repainted,  repapered 
and  remodelled  and  fitted  up  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  for  the 
comfort  of  its  members.  Col.  F.  Carroll  Golds- 
borough,  the  present  commodore  of  the  club, 
was  elected  in  1887,  and  has  held  that  office 
ever  since.  With  him  the  other  officers  of  the 
organization  are:  Vice-Commodore,  T.  Clifford 
Morris;  Rear-Commodore,  George  K.  Kinney; 
Treasurer,  Alfred  L.  Tharp;  Secretary,  Dr. 
Charles  R.  Enos;  Fleet  Chaplain,  Dr.  S.  D. 
McConnell;  Board  of  Governors — Col.  F.  C. 
Goldsborough,  T.  Clifford  Morris,  George  K. 
Kinney,  A.  L.  Tharp,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Enos, 
Col.  Oswald  Tilghman,  Matthew  T.  Golds¬ 
borough  and  Clifton  Wharton;  Regatta  Com¬ 
mittee — Andrew  A.  Hathaway,  T.  Clifford 
Morris  and  Samuel  A.  Rohrer.  The  club  ex¬ 
pects  to  occupy  its  new  quarters  Jan.  1,  1911, 
and  will  give  a  house  warming.  When  finished, 
the  club  will  have  one  of  the  best  and  most  up- 
to-date  club  houses  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  south  of  New  York. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Jubilee  Y.  C. 
these  officers  were  elected:  Commodore,  John 
J.  Harrigan;  Vice-Commodore,  Warren  White; 
Rear-Commodore,  Frank  A.  Guinivan;  Secre¬ 
tary,  L.  C.  Doble;  Financial  Secretary,  A.  L. 
Odell;  Treasurer,  George  A.  Endicott;  Meas¬ 
urer,  P.  H.  Guillford;  Executive  Committee — - 
J.  J.  Harrigan,  J.  E.  Collins,  A.  L.  Odell,  J. 
J.  Heaphy  and  N.  E.  Giles;  Regatta  Commit¬ 
tee — L.  P.  Stanton,  C.  E.  Grush  and  Charles 
Prescott. 


This  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  Venetra 
by  John  D.  Spreckels  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Friends  of  Morton  F.  Plant, 
who  originally  owned  the  Venetra,  but  who 
sold  her  when  he  had  Iolanda  built,  will  be 
amused. 

“Off  on  a  journey  which  will  extend  over 
fifteen  thousand  miles  of  land  and  water  and 
take  eight  months,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels,  of  San  Diego  passed  through  Los 
Angeles  yesterday  en  route  to  San  Francisco 
and  thence  to  New  Orleans. 

About  two  months  ago  a  magnificent  yacht 
the  Victoria,  which  had  been  built  by  a  multi¬ 
millionaire  by  the  name  of  Plant,  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to  sell, 
owing  to  business  reverses,  was  offered  at  auc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Spreckels  was  one  of  the  bidders  and 
secured  the  prize  for  about  $200,000.  The  yacht 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  comparing  favorably  with 
the  Corsaid,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  private  yacht. 

“The  Victoria  has  been  overhauled  and  some 
alterations  m'ade  and  is  ready  to  sail.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spreckels  will  take  several  friends  with 
them,  and  will  sail  in  the  yacht  around  South 
America  and  into  San  Diego  harbor. 

“Their  plans  call  for  stops  at  Havana,  Rio  de 
Janeiro!  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic  and 
Valparaiso.  The  Victoria  has  several  times 


crossed  the  Atlantic.  While  in  the  city, 
Spreckels  was  at  the  Jonathan  Club.” 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mecca  C.  C. 
these  officers  were  elected:  Commodore, 

Arthur  W.  O'Donnell;  Vice-Commodore, 
Frederick  Mohr;  Rear-Commodore,  J.  G. 
Struke;  Fleet  Captain,  Thomas  Tischan;  Finan¬ 
cial  Secretary,  William  V.  Stahl;  Recording 
Secretary,  John  A.  Totten;  Trustees — L.  Lea- 
man,  L.  H.  Hettler,  Andre  Beauplane;  Meas¬ 
urer,  Prof.  Alexander  McClain;  Fleet  Surgeon, 
Dr.  Montgomery;  Fleet  Engineer,  W.  Fearnley. 


The  Plant  Schooner. 

The  new  Herreshoff  schooner  building  for 
Morton  F.  Plant  is  the  most  attractive  vessel 
building  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  many 
are  wondering  if  the  new  boat  will  be  a  match 
for  Westward.  According  to  a  writer  in  the 
Providence  Journal,  Westward  is  said  to  be  the 
scavenger  of  the  European  racing  centers,  from 
the  fact  that  she  cleaned  up  everything  under 
canvas,  including  such  cracks  of  the  class  and 
type  as  the  German  Emperor’s  Meteor,  the 
Brynhilde,  White  Heather  and  others  of  equal 
speed  and  steadiness. 

She  won  wherever  she  had  a  fair  start  under 
rules  that  met  with  the  favor  of  all  good  sports¬ 
men,  her  single  failure  to  lead  the  racing  fleet 
to  the  finish  line  being  when  she  was  so  over¬ 
burdened  with  a  handicap  that  she  was  in  much 
the  same  predicament  as  a  waterlogged  ship  is 
in  rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea — not  able  to 
cope  with  the  conditions. 

That  Herreshoff  has  not  lost  his  knack  of 
improving  upon  himself  is  argued  by  some  who 
always  believed  that,  like  Tennyson’s  brook,  he 
“goes  on  forever.”  FI  is  favorites  point  to  the 
confidence  he  has  in  himself  when  he  tackles 
the  job  of  beating  the  Westward  without  any 
more  ceremony  than  flinging  down  the  lines  of 
the  boat  to  his  mechanics  last  Tuesday  and 
ordering  the  work  of  “laying  down”  to  begin 
without  delay. 

Faith  in  his  methods  is  strong  in  Bristol,  for 
it  is  easy  to  remember  the  Flerreshoff  feats  of 
increase  of  speed,  step  by  step,  in  the  Gleam, 
Drusilla,  Gloriana,  Wasp,  Vigilant,  Defender, 
Columbia,  Reliance  and  Avenger,  not  forgetting 
the  much  maligned  Constitution,  which  in  fresh 
hands  proved  to  be  a  boat  fully  up  to  the 
Herreshoff  notions  as  far  as  speed  goes. 

Then  there  is  the  shorter  string  of  schooner 
yachts  in  the  Herreshoff  belt,  the  first  of  any 
note  being  Ingomar,  which  was  built  to  the 
order  of  Commodore  Plant,  the  man  who 
ordered  the  new  schooner  less  than  ten  days 
ago.  Ingomar  took  shape  seven  years  ago  and 
made  a  fine  record  abroad  with  Charly  Barr  at 
the  wheel.  Then  followed  the  Queen  and  Iro- 
lita.  both  of  which  have  been  literally  swaoped 
by  the  owners.  T.  Rogers  Maxwell  and  Com¬ 
modore  E.  W.  Clarke. 

The  last  to  be  built  before  the  Plant  order 
name  was  the  famous  Westward,  which  is  to  be 
back  here  next  spring  after  wintering  at  South- 
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ampton.  It  will  mean  good  racing  between  the 
Plant  craft,  the  Queen,  Elmina,  Muriel  and 
others.  It  may  be  the  best  schooner  sport  ever 
held  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  for  the  Queen, 
barring  unreasonable  rating,  is  the  best  boat 
of  her  class  that  ever  raced  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Although  she  may  have  to  take  a 
position  abaft  the  beam  of  the  Westward  in  a 
12-knot  breeze,  she  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal,  including  the  winner  of  the  race  for  the 
King’s  cup  the  second  season  she  was  in  com¬ 
mission. 

Who  will  sail  the  Plant  schooner  next  sea¬ 
son  is  an  open  question.  It  is  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  that  Commodore  Plant  will  not  handle 
the  craft  himself,  owing  to  his  physical  inca¬ 
pacity.  Edward  Holmes,  once  well  known  at 
Newport  and  Bristol,  sailed  the  Ingomar  for 
Commodore  Plant  in  her  first  year  out,  but  his 
sphere  of  action  for  several  seasons  past  has 
been  in  Boston  and  vicinity  with  boats  of  the 
Eastern  Y.  C.  Capt.  Holmes  is  an  all-round 
sailor,  as  he  was  master  of  the  Herreshoff  built 
steam  yacht  Parthenia,  owned  once  by  Commo¬ 
dore  Plant,  and  is  now  skipper  of  Visitor  II., 
at  Panama. 

Capt.  Charley  Barr  was  formerly  in  the  pay 
of  Mr.  Plant  also.  It  was  during  the  height  of 
his  career,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  when  he  had 
just  returned  from  an  America’s  Cup  victory 
at  Sandy  Plook.  He  sailed  the  Ingomar  to 
Europe  and  there  raced  her  all  summer.  It  is 
likely  that  Capt.  Barr  will  be  skipper  of  the 
Plant  yacht.  He  knows  all  the  tricks  of  the 
Westward  after  a  season’s  sport  and  on  the  new 
Plant  boat  he  would  have  to  learn  kinks  injected 
because  of  a  change  of  form  from  the  West¬ 
ward,  made  necessary  by  building  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  rule  of  measurement  instead  of  the  British 
rule. 

>  - — - 

Whitney  Flag  to  Yacht  Club. 

Capt.  W.  W.  Price  last  week  presented  to 
the  New  Haven  Y.  C.  a  burgee  of  the  club.  It 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  flag  which  has 
flown  in  the  highest  northern  latitude  of  any 
yacht  club  flag  in  the  world.  The  blue  and  white 
banner  waved  from  the  masthead  of  Harry 
Whitney’s  ship  when  it  reached  latitude  of  79 
degrees  and  20  minutes,  and  will  hereafter  oc¬ 
cupy  a  place  of  honor  in  the  club  house.  _ 

Just  before  Mr.  Whitney  sailed  on  his  trip 
last  year,  one  of  the  members  of  the  club 
brought  to  him  a  club  flag  with  the  request 
that  he  take  it  with  him  and  fly  it  at  the  north¬ 
ernmost  point  reached  by  him  in  his  explora¬ 
tion.  This  Mr.  Whitney  did,  and  last  night 
the  flag  was  returned  accompanied  by  a  letter 
vouching  for  the  record. 

Both  the  letter  and  the  flag  were  ordered 
framed,  and  Mr.  Whitney  was  elected  an  hono¬ 
rary  member  of  the  dub,  the  time  of  his  mem¬ 
bership  to  date  from  the  day  he  started  north. 

When  Mr.  Whitney  starts  for  the  Antartic  he 
will  taken  with  him  another  flag  to  go  after 
the  record  of  “farthest  south,”  The  “farthest 
north  flag  is  triangular  in  shape  and  about 
three  feet  long  and  hung  at  the  masthead  of 
the  Boethic  on  July  29,  when  she  reached  her 
highest  latitude. 


Motor  'Boating. 


Cruiser  for  L.  F.  Percival. 

Lawrence  F.  Percival,  owner  of  the  many 
racing  yachts  which  have  been  named  Sally, 
has  just  placel  an  order  with  Arthur  P.  Homer, 
of  Boston  for  a  50-foot  high-speed  cruiser, 
which  will  have  a  beam  of  7  feet  6  inches.  This 
craft  will  have  sleeping  accommodations  for 
five  persons,  and  a  speed  of  20  miles  has  been 
guaranteed.  The  motor  will  be  a  six-cylinder, 
6Y2  by  8  Sterling.  This  boat  is  to  be  built  by 
James  E.  Graves  at  Marblehead  and  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  on  April  1. 

The  boat  is  laid  out  as  follows:  Forward, 
owner’s  stateroom,  with  toilet  attached;  im¬ 
mediately  aft  of  this,  bridge  deck,  and  gasolene 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  200  gallons  underneath; 


engine  room  with  sleeping  quarters  for  one 
man  amidships;  galley  full  width  of  the  boat 
immediately  aft  of  this,  separated  from  same 
with  watertight  bulkheads;  main  saloon  with 
two  transom  berths,  side  board  and  fire-place 
immediately  aft  of  the  galley,  and  a  small  cock¬ 
pit.  This  boat  will  be  the  fastest  cruiser  of  her 
size  in  the  New  England  waters  and  is  Mr. 
Percival's  first  power  boat. 

Dr.  William  S.  Dennett,  of  New  York  city, 
has  placed  an  order  with  A.  P.  Homer  for  a 
30-horsepower  yawl  which  he  will  use  for  ex¬ 
tensive  cruises  along  the  New  England  coast 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  early  spring  will 
use  her  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

This  boat  is  a  very  unusual  type,  being  deep 
draft  with  ample  sailing  plan  to  handle  her  and 
with  the  engine  in  a  separate  house  aft  of  the 
cockpit  amidships.  The  boat  will  be  finished 
throughout  with  mahogany,  lighted  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  etc.,  and  it  represents  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  comfortable  small  cruiser 
which  Mr.  Homer  has  specialized  in  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Dr.  Dennett’s  boat  will  be  equipped  with  a 
double  cylinder  6  by  71/  Eagle  engine,  and  will 
have  a  speed  of  9  knots.  A  full  model  of  this 
boat  will  be  exhibited  at  both  the  Boston  and 
New  York  shows. 


Long  Cruise  of  the  Venus. 

Joseph  Vitous,  of  Cleveland,  has  completed 
a  long  cruise  in  his  28-foot  motor  boat  Venus, 
tie  went  from  Cleveland  to  Jacksonville  to  win 
a  $3,000  prize.  Accompanying  Capt.  Vitous 
were  his  wife  and  11-year-old  son,  Samuel,  his 
assistant  and  the  latter’s  wife  and  two  children. 
The  boat  was  propelled  by  a  6-horsepower 
gasolene  engine.  Venus  was  formerly  an  ordi¬ 
nary  rowboat,  and  was  transformed  into  a 
motor  boat  by  Capt.  Vitous. 

The  boat  set  out  from  Cleveland  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  way 
of  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  thence  through  the 
Erie  Canal  to  the  Hudson  River  and  down  the 
Hudson  to  the  sea.  During  the  trip  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  the  two  families  lived  aboard  the  boat. 
Capt.  Vitous’  trip  from  New  \ork  to  Jackson- 
vill  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  not  entirely 
clear  sailing,  for  the  party  met  many  reverses. 
During  a  severe  hurricane  off  Cape  Hatteras 
the  little  boat  was  nearly  wrecked,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  cool  work  of  Capt.  Vitous 
that  the  craft  pulled  through  safely.  For  nearly 
two  weeks  the  Venus  drifted  helplessly  in  the 
fierce  gale,  and  in  the  meanwhile  provisions 
aboard  ran  out.  After  the  party  had  gone  three 
days  without  eating,  the  storm  abated,  and  a 
landing  was  made  and  provisions  taken  on 
board. 


Long  Trip  Down  the  Mississippi. 

Almost  three  months  traveling  down  the 
Mississippi  River  in  a  40-foot  motor  yacht  from 
St.  Paul,  the  headwaters  of  navigation  of  the 
Father  of  Waters  to  New  Orleans,  is  the  record 
of  Dr.  J.  M.  Welsh  and  wife,  according  to  the 
Times-Democrat,  who  arrived  recently  at  the 
head  of  Walnut  street.  They  were  not 
fatigued  by  their  long  cruise,  which  began  Sept. 
25  from  Minnesota,  and  after  laying  up  the 
little  yacht  for  repairs  and  repainting,  they  will 
continue  through  the  inland  route  and  along 
the  Gulf  shore  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Dr.  Welsh 
was  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  recently,  where 
he  called  upon  Jackson  Johnson,  who  is  waiting 
the  arrival  of  his  yacht,  Kentucky,  which  should 
arrive  by  rail  from  St.  Paul  within  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Johnson  and  wife  will  also  take  the  inland 
passage  to  the  Florida  coast  resorts  and  make 
a  companion  cruise  with  Dr.  Welsh. 

Dr.  Welsh  traveled  by  day  only,  and  made  a 
cruise  of  more  than  2,000  miles  by  easy  stages, 
going  at  about  an  average  of  nine  miles  an 
hour.  The  yacht  draws  a  little  less  than  three 
feet,  and  when  she  first  started  it  was  hard 
pulling  to  get  her  through  the  low  water  of  the 
Mississippi.  Often  she  was  on  the  sandbars 
and  several  times  she  had  to  be  pulled  off  by 
the  United  States  lighthouse  tenders.  Above 


Grafton,  Ill.,  where  the  Illinois  River  empties 
into  the  Mississippi,  the  water  was  less  than 
three  and  one-half  feet  deep.  After  passing  St. 
Louis,  sailing  was  easy,  and  it  was  merely  a 
question  of  making  the  next  night’s  stop.  Dr. 
Welsh  said  that  the  journey  through  Dixie  was 
delightful,  and  he  was  never  more  hospitably 
treated  than  when  he  tied  up  his  boat  and  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  night’s  lodging.  The  yacht  is  40  feet 
over  all,  and  has  a  beam  of  12  feet,  with  3  feet 
draft.  She  is  a  ketch-rigged  with  three  masts, 
so  that  she  can  be  sailed  as  well  as  motored. 


Sparks. 

The  new  45-foot  midship  deck  cruiser 
Suzanne,  designed  and  built  in  New  York  City 
for  L.  J.  Bell,  of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  was  shipped 
via  Morgan  Line  steamer  on  Dec.  3  to  Galves¬ 
ton,  where  it  proceeded  under  its  own  power 
to  Lake  Charles  by  way  of  the  Gul  of  Mexico 
and  the  Calcascieu  River,  and  the  handsome 
craft  is  now  in  service  at  the  owner’s  home. 
This  is  the  fifth  motor  boat  that  this  firm  has 
built  for  Mr.  Bell. 


A  firm  in  New  York  city  has  just  closed  a 
contract  for  a  42-foot  raised  deck  cruiser,  to  be 
shipped  to  Switzerland,  and  to  be  used  on  Lake 
Geneva.  This  boat  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
one  shown  at  the  last  National  Motor  Boat 
Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 


F.  C.  Fowler,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  has 
just  placed  an  order  for  a  25-foot  speed  boat, 
to  be  used  by  him  at  his  summer  home,  Range- 
ley  Lake,  Maine. 


Horace  L.  Kent’s  35-foot  speed  boat,  which 
has  been  named  the  Guess,  is  now  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  shipment  to  Florida.  Mr.  Kent  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  boat  be  guaranteed  to  make  18 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  Guess  has  exceeded 
this  by  nearly  two  miles. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  England  Boat  and 
Engine  Association,  these  members  were  elected 
members  of  the  Racing  Committee:  Chester 
I.  Campbell,  Arthur  P.  Homer,  Norman  Skene 
and  William  B.  Stearns.  A  fifth  member  is 
yet  to  be  chosen.  The  races  last  season  were 
held  on  the  Charles  River  and  at  Winthrop. 
Many  of  the  members,  however,  think  that  a 
better  course  could  be  found  at  Hull  Bay,  and 
it  is  probable  that  one  regatta  will  be  off  the 
Boston  Y.  C.  house. 


N.  Howard  Easton,  who  is  to  be  the  next 
vice-commodore  of  the  Barrington  Y.  C.,  has 
just  ordered  a  new  55-foot  power  boat  which 
is  to  be  built  at  Fort  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and 
brought  down  from  Lake  Erie  in  the  spring. 
The  new  craft  will  have  a  deck  flush  with  the 
rail  to  extend  fore  and  aft  except  where  the 
breaks  of  the  hatches  and  companions  occur. 
There  is  to  be  ample  deck  room  and  a  well  ap¬ 
pointed  cabin.  The  new  boat  will  have  about 
8  feet  beam  and  light  draft. 


Samuel  Hesketh,  of  Boston,  Has  ordered  a 
25-foot  raised  deck  cruiser  to  be  built  by  Davis 
Bros,  at  Warren.  The  boat  will  be  built  of  oak 
and  pine.  It  will  be  equipped  with  a  io-horse- 
power  motor. 


At  the  annual  election  of  the  Camden  Motor 
Boat  Club,  held  at  their  headquarters  in  North 
Camden,  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for 
the  coming  year:  Commodore,  Claude  Headley; 
Vice-Commodore,  H.  J.  Dudley;  Fleet  Captain, 
Charles  Johnson;  Official  Measurer,  John  Van- 
derslice;  Treasurer,  Austin  M.  Clark;  Secre¬ 
tary,  W.  V.  Pike,  and  Financial  Secretary. 
George  Johnson;  Trustees — Chairman,  ex- 
Commodore  Frank  Turner,  C.  L.  Stewart,  J. 
F.  Magee,  J.  C.  Dorment,  S.  S.  Norcross,  F. 
Reynolds  and  J.  M.  West. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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Winning  with  a  Horse  and  a  Half. 

The  morning  of  the  races  dawned  cool  and 
bright,  witli  a  brisk  northwest  wind.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  lake  the  summer  colony,  known 
as  Curtis'  Grove,  was  early  awake  and  astir.  To¬ 
day  was  the  great  day  of  the  year  for  everyone 
who  owned  a  power  boat  on  Contee  Lake,  and 
there  were  few,  indeed,  of  the  cottagers,  whose 
interest  in  the  event  had  not  the  personal  note. 

There  were  to  be  three  races,  first,  second  and 
third  class,  according  to  the  size  of  the  boats 
and  the  power  of  tneir  equipment.  Ihe  third 
class  race  was  between  power  canoes,  and  next 
to  the  annual  free-for-all  this  race  of  midgets 
aroused  the  most  interest  ot  any. 

Wink,  Sally  B.,  Titania,  Buzz  and  Lady's  Slip¬ 
per  were  the  entries  in  the  canoe  race,  ihe  first 
three  carried  i}/2  horsepower  engines  of  the  same 
make,  they  were  of  practically  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  the  fight  between  them  would  be 
mainly  a  matter  ot  propellers,  handling  and  gen¬ 
eral  efficiency  in  detans.  Buzz  was  equipped 
with  a  two-cylinder,  two  horsepower  engine  of 
very  light  construction,  especia.ly  designed  for 
canoes,  while  Lady's  Slipper's  engine  had  two 
cylinders  rated  at  il/2  horsepower  each.  This 
engine  was  considerably  heavier  than  the  others, 
however,  and  Lady’s  Slipper  was  known  to  be 
having  rather  exasperating  carburetor  troubles 
besides.  Buzz  was  generally  picked  as  the  win¬ 
ner,  wiih  Titania  second,  and  Lady’s  Slipper 
wherever  her  skip  might  land  her. 

All  the  forenoon  the  wind  increased,  whipping 
up  the  whitecaps  and  making  it  a  more  or  less 
hazardous  feat  to  make  a  landing  at  the  unpro¬ 
tected  wharves.  By  noon  the  waves  were  splash¬ 
ing  half  way  over  the  club  house  wharf,  and  it 
was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  more  sheltered 
landings  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  bay.  Power 
boats  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  were  darting 
or  crawling  hither  and  thither  about  the  bay, 
being  tried  out  and  put  through  their  paces  for 
the  afternoon.  New  arrivals  from  down  the  lake 
were  constantly  arriving  on  the  scene,  and  in 
most  cases  depositing  their  feminine  passengers 
at  the  wharf  of  some  welcoming  cottager.  A 
gay  throng  of  visitors  swarmed  over  the  veran¬ 
das  of  the  little  hotel,  the  dainty  gowns  of  the 
women  fluttering  in  the  breeze  like  a  field  of 
wind-tossed  flowers. 

The  first  and  second  class'  races  were  run  in 
due  time,  with  results  not  concerning  this  story, 
and  at  3 143  o’clock  the  five-minute  gun  called 
together  the  power  canoes.  A  signal  flag  from 
the  commodore’s  launch  brought  the  five  con¬ 
testants  up  alongside,  and  after  a  brief  conver¬ 
sation,  Captain  Harmon  announced  through  his 
big  megaphone  to  the  judges  on  the  club  house 
porch  that  the  canoes  preferred  not  to  postpone 
their  race,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  wind  and 
sea. 

“You're  going  to  get  mighty  wet,  boys,”  said 
the  commodore,  shaking  his  head  dubiously. 
“For  heaven’s  sake,  be  careful  out  there  at  the 
second  stake  boat.  That's  a  hard  burn  to  make 
with  the  wind  in  the  northwest,  and  if  you  don’t 
look  out,  those  little  cockleshells  will  be 
swamped.” 

As  the  second  gun  boomed  out,  the  five  canoes 
went  over  the  line  in  good  close  order,  Wink 
ahead,  with  Buzz  on  her  quarter,  Lady's  Slipper 
and  Titania  neck  and  neck  some  two  rods  be¬ 
hind,  and  Sally  B.  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  course  was  triangular  and  approximately 
five  miles  in  length.  On  the  first  leg  the  canoes 
were  headed  into  the  wind,  and  without  excep¬ 
tion  they  took  the  hard  work  well,  lifting  their 
graceful  bows  courageously  to  meet  the  oncom¬ 
ing  waves.  Two  or  three  times,  as  they  topped 
an  especially  big  wave,  their  little  propellers 
swung  clear  of  the  water,  and  the  engines  raced 
wildly  until  they  felt  their  load  again.  All  the 
canoes  were  taking  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  but 
as  the  drivers  had  been  careful  before  they 
started  to  protect  the  spark  plugs  and  batteries 
with  hoods  and  carriage  cloth  respectively,  the 
drenching  did  no  particular  harm. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  leg  Buzz  had  taken  the 
lead  from  Wink,  and  Titania  had  crept  by  Lady’s 
Slipper  to  second  place.  On  the  turn,  Buzz  kept 
well  out.  giving  the  stake  boat  a  wide  berth  and 


allowing  amply  for  wind  and  wave,  but  Bob 
Burton,  confident  in  his  perfect  control  of 
Titania,  took  a  chance  and  whisked  her  nose 
sharply  around  between  two  waves,  clearing  the 
stake  boat  by  scarcely  three  feet,  and  gaining 
ten  yards  on  Buzz. 

As  soon  as  he  was  safely  around  the  turn  and 
could  spare  a  hand  from  the  wheel,  Burton  began 
bailing  vigorously.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Buzz  if  her  owner,  John  West,  had  followed  this 
example,  for  Buzz,  too,  had  shipped  a  good  deal 
of  water,  and  every  pound  of  this  extra  load 
was  holding  her  back. 

At  the  second  stake  boat  Titania  was  closing 
in  on  Buzz,  with  only  twenty  yards  to  gain.  The 
other  three  canoes  were  having  rather  hard  luck. 
Lady’s  Slipper's  skip  was  losing  her  about  every 
fourth  stroke,  and  she  was  dropping  behind 
with  Sally  B.  Wink  shipped  a  huge  sea  at  the 
turn  and  drowned  her  engine,  so  that  the  two 
leaders  were  half  way  down  the  last  leg  of  the 
course  before  she  could  get  started  again. 

Little  by  little  Titania  crept  up  on  Buzz  as 
they  came  down  the  homestretch  on  the  last  two 
miles,  the  wind  with  them  now  and  no  deluges 
of  water  sluicing  over  them.  Like  a  live  thing 
Titania  flew  along  over  the  waves,  seeming  fair¬ 
ly  to  leap  from  one  to  another  and  touching 
hardly  more  than  their  crests. 

Buzz  strove  valiantly  to  hold  her  own,  if  noth¬ 
ing  more,  but  it  was  no  use ;  she  could  not  shake 
off  the  gay  little  sprite  that  crowded  her  closer 
and  closer. 

On  shore  the  excitement  ran  high.  Field  and 
marine  glasses  brought  nearer  the  lively  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  two  leaders  and 
shouts  of  “Titania!  Come  on,  little  Queen!” 
“Flit  her  up,  Burton!”  alternated  with  “West!” 
“West!”  “Buzz  leads !”  “Buzz  has  it!”  “Buzz!” 
“Buzz !”  “Buzz !” 

Up  on  the  club  house  veranda  Burton's  sister, 
Sally,  leaned  perilously  far  out  over  the  water, 
her  eyes  glued  to  the  field  glasses,  her  heart 
thumping  heavily  with  excitement.  Quite  un¬ 
conscious  of  her  surrounds,  her  whole  heart 
with  her  brother  and  his  gallant  little  canoe, 
she  now  and  then  whispered  to  herself,  half 
aloud : 

“Bob,  Bob!  Hurry  up!  You  must  win!”  And 
again :  “Cut  out  the  exhaust,  Bob.  That  will 
help.  Oh!  Titania,  hurry!” 

The  judges  were  sitting  up  very  straight  and 
alert  now,  stop  watches  in  hand,  ready  for  a 
close  finish.  On  came  the  dainty  little  racers  like 
Arabian  thoroughbreads,  neck  and  neck. 

“Titania  leads!”  “Hurrah!” 

“Buzz!”  “Buzz!”  “Buzz!” 

Burton  and  West  were  both  leaning  forward, 
their  eyes  on  the  finish  line,  every  nerve  keyed 
up  to  concert  pitch.  Inch  by  inch  Titania’s  bow 
forged  ahead  of  Buzz.  Only  200  yards  more. 

Suddenly  a  surprising  thing  happened.  Burton 
leaned  back  for  an  instant  and  did  something 
with  a  Stilson  wrench.  Titania  leaped  forward 
as  if  a  spur  had  struck,  her!  Where  before  she 
had  gained  by  inches,  she  now  gained  by  feet ! 

A  moment  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
showed  itself  in  the  crowd  on  shore.  Then,  as 
they  comprehended  what  was  happening,  an  up¬ 
roar  of  shouts  and  cheers  burst  forth,  mega¬ 
phones  brayed:  “Titania!”  “Titania!”  “Good 
boy,  Bob !”  Whistles  blew  like  mad,  automo¬ 
bile  horns  honked,  and  hundreds  of  people 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  honor  of  the 
staunch  little  canoe  which  to-day  was  proving 
herself  the  equal  of  much  larger  boats  in  sea¬ 
worthiness  as  well  as  in  speed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  uproar  Titania  shot  across  the  line,  two 
lengths  ahead  of  Buzz,  just  twenty-nine  minutes 
from  her  starting  time.  An  average  of  a  little 
over  ten  miles  an  hour  is  not  bad  for  \l/2  horse¬ 
power,  particularly  in  such  heavy  weather. 

From  the  finish  line  Burton  swung  Titania 
around  toward  the  club  house,  and  for  a  moment 
as  she  curtseyed  and  bobbed  in  the  trough  of 
the  waves  she  seemed  to  be  acknowledging  the 
acclamations  that  greeted  her  victory. 

“Great  work,  Bob !”  said  the  commodore,  as 
he  joined  Burton  a  little  later  on  the  gasolene 
merchant’s  wharf  where  Titania’s  tank  was  be¬ 
ing  refilled  in  preparation  for  the  trip  home.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  those  little  eggshells 
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Canoe  Handling  and  Sailing. 

The  Canoe;  History,  Uses,  Limitations  and  Varieties 
Practical  Management  and  Care,  and  Relative  Facts. 
By  C.  Bovvyer  Vaux  (“Dot”).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  16S 
pages.  Price,  $1.00.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
additional  matter. 

A  complete  manual  for  the  management  of  the  .canoe. 
Everything  is  made  intelligible  to  the  veriest  novice,  and 
Mr.  Vaux  proves  himself  one  of  those  successful  in¬ 
structors  who  communicate  their  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  pupils. 
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My  Friend  The  Partridge. 

S.  T.  Hammond.  A  delightful  reminder  of  crisp 
autumnal  days  in  the  covers.  It  tells  of  sport  with  the 
noblest  of  game  birds,  the  habits  and  habitat  of  the 
ruffed  grouse,  with  just  the  right  touch  of  reminiscence 
and  personal  experience.  Cloth.  Illustrated,  150  pages. 
Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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variably  be  accompanied  by  the  money,  or  they  will  not 
be  inserted.  Reading  notices,  seventy-five  cents  per  line. 
Only  advertisements  of  an  approved  character  inserted. 

Display  Classified  Advertising. 

Hotels,  Summer  and  Winter  Resorts.  Instruction, 
Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  Railroad  and  Steamship  Time 
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Three  months  and  over,  10  cents  per  line. 

Solid  Classified  Advertising. 

For  Sale.  Kennel.  Property  For  Sale.  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  To  Let.  V  ants  and  Exchanges.  Per  agate 
line,  10  cents.  Absolutely  no  display.  No  advertisement 
of  less  than  three  lines  accepted.  Cash  must  in  every 
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A  POPULAR  SOUTH  BAY  SPORT — SCOOTERS  STARTING  A  RACE. 


could  stand  the  battering  they  got,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  making  such  good  time.  How  did  you 
work  up  that  spurt  at  the  finish?” 

‘‘I  cut  out  the  muffler  and  let  her  exhaust 
straight,”  answered  Bob,  laughing.  “Didn’t  you 
■hear  the  sputter  she  made?  I  had  never  thought 
of  doing  that  until  the  other  day,  when  Sally 
gave  me  a  rush  order  for  milk,  on  pain  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  chowder  for  dinner,  and  I  had  to  go  way 
up  to  Dunham’s  for  it.  It  seemed  to  me  then 
that  she  picked  up  considerably,  but  I  had  no 
way  of  knowing  just  how  much  it  helped.” 

As  he  finished  speaking,  Sally  appeared  at  the 
top  of  the  club  house  steps,  laughing  happily  and 
holding  up  the  beautiful  silver  cup  that  Titania 
had  won.  The  judges  stood  with  her,  laughing, 
too,  and  one  of  them  called  down  to  Burton : 
“Better  look  out,  Bob.  I’m  afraid  we’ve  got 
you  into  trouble.  We  told  your  sister  she  might 
take  the  cup  down  to  you,  but  she’s  so  pleased 
with  it  and  says  the  lining  of  it  matches  her 
sou’wester  so  well  that  we’re  afraid  she  won't 
surrender  it,  even  to  you.” 

“Surrender  it?  Not  I!”  cried  Sally  gaily.  “I 
shall  hold  it  in  trust  for  Titania,  and  I  promise 
you  now  that  if  you  people  want  it  back  at  this 
end  of  the  lake  next  year  you’ll  have  to  fight  for 
it.  As  a  1V2  horsepower  combination.  Bob  and 
Titania  are  hard  to  beat.” — The  Girl,  in  Power 
Boating. 


Portland  Power  B.  C.  House. 

The  new  club  house  of  the  Portland  Power 
Boat  Association  is  to  be  finished  by  Feb.  15. 
The  house  is  to  be  two  stories  high.  The 
lower  floor  will  be  utilized  for  the  storage  of 
small  motor  boats  and  will  be  furnished  with 
some  forty  large  lockers  for  the  use  of  the 


members,  and  will  also  be  fitted  with  a  shower 
bath.  This  floor  is  finished  in  natural  wood 
with  the  beams  exposed.  The  stairs  to  the 
tipper  story  are  close  to  the  main  entrance. 
The  first  room  on  the  left  up  stairs  will  be  the 
ladies’  room.  Next  will  be  main  club  room, 
a  large  apartment,  which  will  be  in  the  front 
side  of  the  building  facing  the  harbor.  Ad¬ 
joining  this  room  will  be  the  dining  room, 
with  folding  doors  between,  so  that  both  rooms 
can  be  put  in  one  when  occasion  requires. 
Leading  from  the  dining  room  will  be  the 
kitchen,  also  two  card  rooms,  with  gents’  toilet 
between  the  two.  The  rooms  on  this  floor  will 
be  sheathed  with  North  Carolina  pine,  finished 
in  natural  wood,  the  floor  of  the  dining,  room 
being  laid  in  birch. 


Canoeing. 


Atlantic  Division,  A.  C.  A. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Atlantic  Division,  A.  C.  A.,  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  Vice-Commodore  Tims  on  Satur¬ 
day.  Dec.  17,  at  8  p.  m.,  with  the  following 
members  present:  Vice-Commodore  R.  F. 
Tims,  E.  B.  Ayres,  D.  S.  Hill,  B.  F.  Cromwell, 
T.  Quasebart,  Rear-Commodore  FI.  B.  Fort 
and  Purser  H.  F.  Noah. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  accepted. 

Several  letters  from  Commodore  H.  D.  James 
were  then  read  to  the  members.  A  list  of  the 
division  property  and  place  of  storage  was  also 
read.  Purser’s  report  showing  expenditures  of 
$34.75  up  to  date,  and  a  balance  of  $133.03  now 
on  hand.  Report  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 


It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Atlantic  Division 
dinner  in  New  York,  on  either  March  11  or  18. 
The  following  dinner  committee  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed:  H.  J.  Deitrich,  Chairman;  W.  J. 

Flynn,  Fred  Baldwin  and  Flyatt  Near. 

The  Hackensack  cruise  will  be  held  on  May 
13-14,  with  the  following  committee  in  charge: 
E.  V.  Walker,  Chairman;  F.  Andreas  and  Frank 
Baldwin. 

The  cruise  down  Rancocas  Creek  will  be  held 
on  May  28  to  30,  assembling  on  May  2 7  at 
Brown’s  Mills.  The  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  insure  its  complete  success:  F. 
T.  Wilson,  Chairman;  J.  A.  Edgar,  M.  E. 
Southard,  W.  P.  Randall  and  J.  S.  Page. 

It  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  from  the  Delaware  River 
constitute  a  committee  to  promote  a  racing 
meet,  to  be  held  on  June  17,  at  the  Yapewi 
Aquatic  Club,  Bordentown,  N.  J.;  with  privi¬ 
lege  to  appoint  other  members  to  assist.  Rear- 
Commodore  Fort  was  appointed  chairman,  with 
Plill  and  Ayres  as  the  other  members. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Atlantic  Division 
meet  and  camp  at  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y.;  if 
suitable  site  can  be  obtained,  from  July  1  to  9, 
inclusive;  and  that  the  election  of  nominees  for 
the  officers  and  member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  division,  and  commodore,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Association  be  held 
on  July  8.  The  following  committees  were  then 
appointed:  Campsite — B.  F.  Cromwell,  Chair¬ 
man;  E.  E.  Maloney  and  J.  J.  Hattenbrun. 
Transportation — A.  D.  Berning,  Chairman;  F. 
Goddard,  H.  Donaldson  and  A.  Von  Dohln. 
Regatta — -G.  P.  Douglass,  Chairman;  B.  Hill, 
E.  V.  Walker  and  L.  Freide.  The  members 
of  the  campsite  and  transporation  committees 
to  act  jointly  as  an  entertainment  committee. 

Harry  F.  Noah,  Purser. 
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Pennington. 


Trade  Mark 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


is  equivalent  to  a  guarantee  of  everything  you 
could  desire  in  firearms  and  ammunition. 

OHB  gBaBMHgamiaB  a  TizmmD  DKnz&nxsHB :^t  a— — t-  ii-m-fli  ■".mu 

When  considering  the  purchase  of  any  type  of  firearm  or  any  kind  of  ammunition,  you  are  naturally  critical.  You  want  the 
best  the  market  provides — because  you  know  that  the  greater  its  efficiency,  the  greater  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  its  use. 
What  better  guide  to  this  quality-certainty  than  the  name  of  REMINGTON-UMC  ? 

You  know  that  REMINGTON  stands  for  the  greatest  experience  in  firearm  manufacture. 

You  know  that  it  means  a  progressiveness  reflected  in  improvements  possessed  by  no  other  make. 

And  you  also  know  that  every  type  of  gun  that  bears  its  name  is  built  solid  breech,  hammerless — to  the  one  standard 
of  maximum  merit. 

Whatever  your  requirements — whether  a  repeating  shotgun,  a  repeating  rifle  or  a  .22  repeater — the  one  way  to  be 
absolutely  sure  of  getting  the  best  is  to  buy  a  REMINGTON. 

All  that  REMINGTON  means  to  firearms,  U  M  C  means  to  ammunition.  More  than  half  a  century  of  service  and 
repetition  of  victories  in  competition  has  proved  U  M  C  Cartridges  and  U  M  C  Shells  the  most  thoroughly  dependable — 
always  “sure-fire”,  straight-to-the-mark,  whatever  the  conditions. 


Remington  and  U  M  C — the  perfect  shooting  combination. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  The  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Agency,  299  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Same  Ownership  Same  Standard  of  Quality  Same  Management 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of. 


T raps  hooting. 


If  you  want  your  shoot  to  be  announced  here 
send  a  notice  like  the  following : 

Fixtures. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Bergen  Beach  (N.  Y.)  G.  C.  yearly  New  Year's 
Day  shoot,  at  10  A.  M.  L.  H.  Schortemeier,  Sec’y. 
Jan.  18-21. — Pinehurst  (N  C.)  Country  Club. 

Jan  26— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

Feb.  13-18. — Kansas  City,  Mo.- — R.  S.  Elliott  Arms  Co. 
Feb.  16.— Freehold  (N.  J.)  G.  C. 

March  17. — Freehold  (N.  T.)  G.  C.  M.  W.  Conover,  Sec’y. 
April  20.— Freehold  (N.  J.).  G.  C. 

REGISTERED  TOURNAMENTS. 

Dec.  31.— Wellington,  Mass.  —  Palefaces  G.  C.  H.  C. 
Kirkwood,  Sec’y. 

1911. 

Jan.  2. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. — All-day  shoot  of  the  Buffalo- 
Audubon  G.  C.  Edward  Reinecke,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  2. — White  House,  N.  J. — Crescent  G.  C.  R.  C. 
Stryker,  Sec’y. 

Jan.  5. — Phoenixville  (Pa.)  G.  C.  P.  W.  Sueisford,  Mgr. 
Jan.  6. — Pottstown,  Pa. — Shuler  S.  C.  J.  M.  Yerger,  Mgr. 
Jan.  10-13. — Hamilton  (Ont.)  G.  C.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Sec’y. 
March  6-11.— New  York  City. — International  trapshooting 
tournament  and  sportsman’s  exhibition,  Madison 
Square  Garden.  S.  M.  Van  Allen.  Mgr. 

April  18-20. — Des  Moines,  la. — Iowa  State  shoot.  Budd 
&  Whitney,  Mgrs. 


DRIVERS  AND  TWISTERS. 

The  Newton,  N.  J.,  Gun  Club’s  two-man  championship 
race  and  poultry  shoot,  Jan.  2,  is  open  to  shooters  of 
Morris,  Warren  and  Sussex  counties.  The  prizes  are 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  pigs.  Shooting  will  begin  at 
10:30.  A  good  lunch  will  be  provided.  The  Secretary 
is  A.  B.  Brickner. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  will  hold  a  shoot  on  Jan.  2  and  3,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  sweepstakes.  A  match  has  been  arranged  be¬ 
tween  Henry  C.  Koegel  and  Frank  Million,  to  take 
place  -on  Jan.  22,  100  targets,  $100. 

8t 

The  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Outlook  states:  “That  this  sea¬ 
son’s  midwinter  handicap  trapshooting  tournament  is 
appealing  to  sportsmen  everywhere  is  shown  by  advance 
entries  from  many  sections.  Detailed  programs  of  the 
event  are  now  ready  for  distribution.” 

*5 

That  C.  G.  Blandford  could  wield  a  pen  with  enter¬ 
taining  dexterity  was  generally  known,  and  it  is  more 
broadly  confirmed  since  his  appearance  as  a  magazine 
writer,  his  story,  “The  Feud  at  Cut  8,”  published  in  the 
Top-Notch  Magazine  of  Jan.  15,  being'  of  compelling 
interest. 

The  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Gun  Club  has  provided  a 
program  of  nine  events  for  its  shoot  on  Jan.  2,  a  total 
of  150  targets,  $10.50  entrance.  Shooting  will  begin  at 
9:30.  A  number  of  cut-glass  prizes  are  for  those  high 
guns  who  shoot  through  the  program.  Send  guns,  etc., 
prepaid  to  F.  Smith  &  Co.,  17  Crown  St.  For  other 
information  address  W.  F.  Alcorn,  69  Church  street. 

* 


Secretary  Louis  Ebert  writes:  “The  St.  Louis  Trap- 
shooters’  Association  filed  application  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Association  on  Dec.  14,  1910,  for  the  Missouri 
State  shoot,  to  be  held  on  May  18,  19  and  20,  this  being 
the  thirty-third  annual  state  tournament  of  the  Missouri 
State  Game  and  Fish  Protective  Association.” 

Bernard  Waters. 


Essex  Country  Club. 


Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  24. — A  good  field  was  in  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  third  shoot  of  the  Essex  County  Country 
Club  to-day.  Four  events  were  on  the  program.  In  the 
sweepstake’  handicap,  J.  A.  Hart,  scratch,  and  H.  B. 
Schriver  (2)  tied  on  22. 


Sweepstakes,  target  handicap : 

T  A  Hart  .  0  22  E  W  Heller .  4 

H  B  Schriver  .  2  22  B  M  Shanley .  2 

C  H  Daly .  0  21  AO  Headley .  6 

Dr  D  W  Granberry.  6  21 

I.  K.  Taylor  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 


J  A  Hart  .’ . .  0  22 

Dr  Branberry  .  6  22 

H  B  Schriver .  2  20 


E  W  Heller .  4 


O  A  Headley 


6 


B  M  Shanley . . .  2 


Charles  II.  Daly  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 


BM  Shanley .  2  24 


H  B  Schriver .  2  22  EH  Heller 

James  A  Hart  .  0  21  A  0_  Headley 

Dr  Granberry  .  6  21 

C  H  Daly .  0  20 

James  A.  Hart  trophy  for  10  pairs  of  doubles: 

H  B  Schriver.. .  13  J  A  Hart  . 

C  H  Daly .  11  B  M  Shanley . 

C  II  Wheeler .  11  AO  Headley . 

Dr  Granberry  .  9 


21 

19 

17 


21 

17 

17 

19 

17 


A  close  two-man  team  match,  25  birds,  for  a  $100 
purse,  was  shot  between  James  Sommers,  of  Easton,  and 
Jacob  Felker,  of  Bangor,  on  the  one  side  and  Dr.. 
Brownell  and  Joseph  Graves,  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap 
Gun  Club,  at  the  Clear  Spring  Gun  Club’s  grounds, 
Belfast,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  24.  The  latter  team  won,  46  to  45. 
The  individual  scores  were:  Graves  24,  Sommers  24, 
Brownell  22,  Felker  21. 


Marine  and  Field  Club. 

Bath  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dee.  24.— The  200-target  handicap, 
shot  in  a  series  of  contests  for  December,  ended  to-day. 
C.  Eembcke  won  with  a  total  of  172.  He  was  allowed  to 
shoot  up  three  back  strings  of  50  each  because  of  his 
inability  to  attend  at  prior  shoots,  having  been  absent 
in  the  South.  He  scored  39,  43,  4’8,  42. 

C  Eembcke  .  12  4S  C  M  Camp .  6  32 

J  H  Emanuel .  6  39 
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E.  C.  Cup  Challenge. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  22. — I  don’t  know  whether 
you  have  heard  of  the  challenge  sent  by  Lester  S.  Ger¬ 
man,  of  Aberdeen,  Md..  to  W.  R.  Crosby,  of  O’Fallon, 
Ill.,  to  shoot  for  the  E.  C.  cup,  representing  the  all- 
around  championship  of  the  United  States  at  targets. 
Crosby  has  settled  on  Jan.  7  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Chicago  Gun  Club  as  the  date  and  place  for  the  match. 
I  am  attaching  hereto  a  full  history  of  this  cup  and  all 
the  matches  that  have  been  shot  in  connection  with  this 
trophy,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  make  good 
reading  for  your  subscribers.  It  might  also  help  to  in¬ 
crease  interest  in  trapshooting. 

With  best  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  I 
am 

Edward  Banks, 

Mgr.  Adv.  Div. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  E.  C.  CUP. 

Since  the  year  of  1896  the  sport  of  trapshooting  has 
grown  so  fast  in  popular  favor,  that  those  who  took  part 
in  the  memorable  contests  of  that  period  must  surely 
feel  some  astonishment  when  they  glance  over  the 
weekly  returns  on  the  trap  pages  of  the  sportsmen’s 
papers,  and  note  columns  upon  columns  of  condensed 
reports  of  shoots  held  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
United  States.  Tournaments  in  1896  were  few  and  far 
between,  but  there  were  some  big  ones  that  made  up  in 
quality  what  may  have  been  lacking  in  quantity. 

Years  ago,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  led  the  van  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Van  Gilders,  John  Connor,  Sam  Dow, 
then  president  of  the  club,  and  other  energetic  members. 
The  last  Knoxville  tournament,  with  $3,000  added  money, 
was  held  in  1895,  and  with  that  tournament  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  the  active  life  of  the  club.  Not  that  the 
tournament  was  unsuccessful — it  was  just  the  opposite, 
but  the  Knoxville  boys  seemed  to  lose  interest  in  doing 
all  the  work.'  The  big  du  Pont  tournament  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  under  the  able  leadership  of  R.  S.  Waddell,  was 
also  held  in  the  same  year,  and  did  much  to  help  on  the 
sport  of  trapshooting. 

Although  there  had  been  considerable  talk  about  a 
real  championship  trophy  for  inanimate  targets,  nothing 
came  of  all  the  talk  until  the  fall  of  1895,  when  in  its 
issue,  published  during  the  week  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
tournament,  at  which  the  first  contest  for  the  du  Pont 
pigeon  championship  was  held,  one  of  the  sportsmen’s 
papers  suggested  in  its  trap  columns  what  it  considered 
suitable  conditions  for  a  real  championship  test.  Four- 
day  tournaments  were  popular  then  and  drew  well,  so  it 
was  suggested  that  a  contest  at  300  targets  per  man,  100 
each  at  three  different  styles  of  shooting,  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  real,  all-around  champion  at  the  end  of  the  race. 
In  other  words,  the  race  was  to  be  at  100  targets,  un¬ 
known  angles;  100  targets,  expert  rule,  one  man  up; 
and  100  targets  thrown  in  pairs.  The  idea  was  that  the 
program  for  each  day  should  contain  one  event  at  25 
targets,  unknown  angles,  and  one  at  25  targets,  expert 
rule.  On  the  first  two  days  also  there  should  be  one 
event  at  15  pairs,  and  on  the  last  two  days  an  event  at 
10  pairs. 

That  the  suggestion  was  popular  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  no  sooner  did  the  paper  containing  it  come 
into  his  hands,  than  Capt.  A.  W.  Money,  then  manager 
of  the  American  E.  C.  Company,  announced  to  all  the 
shooters  at  the  Baltimore  tournament,  in  which  he  was 
taking  part,  and  also  to  the  trap  editor  of  the  paper 
suggesting  the  trial  of  skill,  that  this  company  would 
hold  a  four-days’  tournament  the  following  May,  and 
would  offer  a  cup,  to  be  competed  for  under  the  sug¬ 
gested  conditions.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  R.  S. 
Waddell,  who  was  even  then  planning  for  a  big  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Cincinnati,  to  be  given  by  the  Hazard  Powder 
Company  the  latter  part  of  May,  wired  that  his  company 
would  adopt  the  plan  and  would  donate  a  trophy  to  the 
winner  of  the  championship.  The  American  E.  C.  Com¬ 
pany  having  really  prior  claim,  Mr.  Waddell  withdrew, 
and  the  first  open  competition  for  the  E  C.  inanimate 
target  championship  cup  was  held  at  the  E.  C.  tourna¬ 
ment.  May  5-8,  1896.  at  the  Guttenburg  race  track, 
above  Weehawken,  N  J. 

Noel  E.  Money,  then  secretary  of  the  E.  C.  Company, 
and  Elmer  E.  Shaner,  were  the  moving  spirits  in  the 
management  of  the  tournament,  Mr.  Shaner  of  course 
running  the  shoot  on  lines  devised  by  him  and  which 
even  at  that  time  had  reduced  tournament  management 
to  a  science.  The  first  event  on  the  program  for  the 
first  day  had  over  one  hundred  entries,  a  record  entry 
then,  although  entry  fees  were  stiff,  and  professional 
and  amateur  shooters  were  allowed  to  shoot  for  the  cup. 

The  list  of  aspirants  for  championship  honors  gradu¬ 
ally  simmered  down  until  only  twenty-six  finished  their 
strings  of  300  on  the  last  day,  and  Gilbert,  the  shooting 
star  who  had  risen  above  the  horizon  the  year  previous, 
when  he  won  the  du  Pont  pigeon  trophy  at  Baltimore, 
was  hailed  as  champion.  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  and  the  late 
E.  D.  Fulford  were  tied  for  second  and  third  places, 
with  Heikes  right  after  them.  Of  the  twenty-six  who 
finished,  all  but  three,  Leroy,  Fulford  and  Hood  Waters, 
are  still  alive,  but  some  of  them  have  quit  shooting  at 
least  at  the  traps.  None  of  them,  however,  will  forget 


the  initial  contest, 

the  scores  in 

which 

are  sure 

to  be  of 

interest,  and  are 

therefore  given 

below 

Unknown  Expert 

Angles. 

Rule. 

Pairs. 

Total. 

Fred  Gilbert  . 

. 91 

91 

84 

266 

TAR  Elliott.... 

.  96 

80 

85 

261 

E  D  Fulford . 

.  91 

88 

82 

261 

R  O  Heikes . 

.  92 

89 

77 

258 

R  R  Merrill . 

.  87 

90 

79 

256 

C  O  Barrett . 

.  92 

85 

78 

255 

E  D  Miller . 

.  84 

83 

88 

255 

B  Leroy  . 

.  93 

81 

80 

254 

I.  V  Byer . 

.  90 

83 

80 

253 

H  G  Wheeler . 

.  89 

85 

78 

252 

C  W  Budd  . 

.  89 

94 

67 

250 

O  R  Dickey . 

.  87 

85 

77 

249 

F  S  Parmalee . 

.  92 

84 

73 

249 

Ralph  Trimble  . 

..  94 

90 

65 

249 

B  A  Bartlett . 

. .  87 

79 

82 

248 

Sim  Glover  . 

..  93 

82 

72 

247 

Redwing  . 

..  89 

87 

71 

247 

G  Wagner  . 

. .  92 

88 

67 

247 

Hood  Waters  . 

..  87 

87 

72 

246 

D  A  Upson . 

. .  92 

80 

71 

243 

1  Parker  . 

. .  83 

80 

79 

242 

C  M  Grimm . 

..  86 

80 

74 

240 

N  Apgar  . . 

84 

80 

69 

233 

C  Lane  . .  . 

. .  37 

75 

67 

229 

Col  1  T  Anthony . 

. .  81 

70 

69 

220 

Capt  A  W  Money... 

. .  84 

69 

67 

220 

Geo  W  Loomis . 

. .  84 

64  ;■ 

68 

216 

HEIKES  DEFEATS  GILBERT. 

Gilbert  did  not  wear  his  honors  very  long,  for  on  Aug. 
20  in  the  same  year  (1896).  Heikes  as  challenger  met  and 
defeated  him  at  Watson’s  Park,  Chicago,  by  the  score  of 
133  to  130.  All  challenge  contests  according  to  com 
ditions  are  at  15)  targets.  50  unknown,  50  expert  and  25 
pairs.  At  unknown  angles,  Heikes  broke  48  to  47;  at 
expert  rules,  45  to  44,  and  40  to  39  on  the  pairs,  thus 
beating  him  by  one  target  at  each  style  of  shooting. 

GILBERT  TURNS  THE  TABLES. 

The  next  challenge  contest  was  at  Dayton.  O.,  on  July 
31,  1897.  Gilbert  as  challenger  came  out  ahead  by  the 
score  of  142  to  136,  scoring  48  to  47  at  unknown  angles, 
48  to  44  at  expert  rules,  and  46  to  45  at  pairs.  The 
loser’s  score  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  even  in  these  days, 
while  that  of  the  winner  is  hard  to  beat. 


HEIKES  AGAINST  CHAMPION. 


A  little  over  a  year  later,  viz. :  on  Aug.  13,  1S9S.  Heikes 
as  challenger,  once  more'  met  and  defeated  Gilbert  at 
Watson’s  Park.  The  scores  were:  Heikes,  140,  and 
Gilbert  137.  Heikes  broke  48  to  47  at  unknown  angles, 
48  to  45  at  expert  rules,  but  Gilbert  broke  45  to  44  pairs. 

OPEN  SHOOT  AT  DAYTON,  OHIO,  OCT.  II-I3,  1898. 

The  scores  made  at  the  three  styles  of  shooting  for  the 
championship  cup  during  the  three  days  were  as  follows: 
We  are  giving  the  fifteen  high  scores: 


Unknown 

Angles. 

Expert 

Rule. 

Pairs. 

Total. 

Heikes  . 

.  87 

98 

88 

273 

McMurchy  . 

.  91 

93 

82 

266 

Fulford  . 

.  88 

94 

84 

266 

Fanning  . 

.  88 

90 

84 

262 

Gilbert  . . 

.  94 

93 

74 

261 

Budd  . 

.  87 

89 

79 

255 

Elliott  . 

.  88 

90 

75 

253 

Young  . . 

.  90 

93 

67 

250 

Alkire  . 

.  82 

88 

78 

248 

Rike  . 

.  84 

84 

73 

241 

Trimble  . 

.  86 

84 

70 

240 

Du  Bray  . 

.  82 

80 

78 

240 

V oories  . 

.  84 

SO 

65 

229 

IT  M  C  Thomas. . . 

.  78 

76 

66 

220 

Courtney  .  78  70 

Mr.  Heikes  therefore  continued  to  hold 

62 

the  cup. 

210 

HEIKES  VS.  FULFORD. 

The  sixth  contest  for  the  cup  was  decided  on  Tan.  21, 
1899,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Keystone  Shooting  League, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  Holmesburg  Junction,  the  late 
E.  D.  Fulford  being  the  challenger.  Heikes  defended 
his  title  to  the  cup  successfully,  winning  by  129  to  123. 
The  scores  seem  low.  but  the  conditions  as  to  flight  of 
targets  were  against  high  totals.  Heikes  broke  45  to  42 
at  unknown  angles,  43  to  45  at  expert  rules,  and  41  to 
36  at  pairs. 


CROSBY  WON  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


On  May  16-22  of  the  same  year  the  E.  C.  cup  was  put 
up  in  open  competition  at  St.  Louis,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Missouri  State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation.  This  time,  W.  R.  Crosby  made  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  winner  of  the  highest  target  championship 
honors,  taking  the  cup  and  title  by  the  score  of  265  out 
of  300  shot  at.  The  conditions  were  precisely  the  same 
as  those  under  which  the  first  contest  at  Guttenburg  was 
shot,  100  targets  at  each  style  of  shooting. 


CROSBY  VS.  ELLIOTT. 

The  eighth  contest  for  the  cup  was  shot  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  June  24,  1899,  when  Crosbv  defended  his  title  to 
the  cun  and  defeated  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  by  the  score  of 
128  to  124. 


ELLIOTT  DEFEATS  CROSBY. 

The  mnth  contest  was  between  the  same  two  parties, 
Elliott  cha’lenging  Crosby  for  the  cun,  and  Crosbv  named 
Batavia.  N.  Y.,  once  more  and  July  24,  1899  as  the 
place  and  date  for  the  shoot.  Elliott’s  score  was  136 
out  of  150. 

CROSBY  DEFEATS  ELLIOTT. 


A  month  later  Crosby  as  challenger  once  more  de¬ 
feated  Elliott,  the.  holder.  The  score  was  139  to  128,  the 
contest  being  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

CROSBY  DEFEATS  HEIKES. 

The  next  match  for  the  cup  was  shot  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.. 
Oct.  13.  1S99,  Heikes  challenging  Crosby.  The  latter  won 
bv  132  to  130,  scoring  45  to  48  at  unknown  angles,  47  to 
44  at  expert  rules  and  40  to  38  at  pairs. 


GILBERT  REGAINS  THE  TITLE. 

The  eleventh  contest  for  the  cup  was  shot  at  Batavia. 
X.  Y..  on  Nov.  4.  1S99,  Gilbert  being  the  challenger  and 
making  good,  as  he  defeated  Crosby  by  the  score  of  120 
to  119  in  a  most  memorable  battle  of  the  giants,  Crosby 
almost  catch  mg  his  opponent  at  the  finish.  Gilbert 
broke  16  to  42  at  unknown  angles  and  42  to  40  at  expert 
rules,  but  Crosby  finished  strong  with  37  to  Gilbert’s  32 
at  pairs. 

GILBERT  VS.  ELLIOTT. 

On  Feb.  19,  1900,  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  once  more  tried  to 
take  the  cup.  but  failed,  Gilbert  defeating  him  by  the 
score  of  133  to  124.  The  match  was  shot  at  Hot  Springs, 


Ark.,  and  Gilbert’s  scores  were:  47  to  44  at  unknown 
angles;  48  to  4'4  expert  rules,  and  38  to  36  at  pairs. 

GILBERT  WINS  AGAIN. 

On  Sept.  8,  1900,  Gilbert  once  more  successfully  de¬ 
fended  his  title  to  the  cup.  Elliott  being  again  the 
challenger.  The  match  was  shot  at  Arnold’s  Park,  la., 
and  Gilbert’s  scores  were  49  to  48  at  unknown  angles, 
48  to  42  at  expert  rules,  and  46  to  38  at  pairs,  his  total 
being  143  to  Elliott’s  128.  Gilbert's,  score  is  a  record  for 
these  contests,  being  one  target  more  than  his  score  at 
Dayton,  O.,  July  31,  1897. 

CROSBY  ONCE  MORE  ON  TOP. 

On  Oct.  13,  1900,  in  the  fourteenth  shoot  for  the  cup, 
Gilbert  again  met  defeat  at  Watson’s  Park,  Chicago, 
Crosby  as  challenger  beating  him  out  by  126  to  123.  The 
scores  made  were  not  high,  but  conditions  were  hard. 
Crosby’s  totals  were:  47  to  41  at  unknown  angles,  36  to 
43  at  expert  rules,  and  43  to  39  at  pairs. 

As  an  item  of  interest,  it  may  be  noted  that  Gilbert  as 
holder  three  times,  named  Watson’s  Park,  Chicago,  as 
the  place  for  the  shoot,  and  was  defeated  on  all  three 
occasions,  twice  by  Heikes  and  once  by  Crosby. 


Crescent  Athletic  Club. 


Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  Dec.  24. — The  December  cup  was 
tied  for  by  H.  W.  Woodcock  and  R.  E.  Fox,  Jr.,  with 
full  scores.  The  Stake  trophy  was  keenly  contested, 
four  making  full  scores  of  25  for  it,  James  winning  in 
the  shoot-off  with  25  against  23  by  Woodcock,  21  by 
Pulis  and  19  by  Vanderveer.  For  the  James  trophy 
eleven  contested,  of  whom  three  scored  25  each,  Wood¬ 
cock  winning  in  the  shoot-off.  James  and  I  ox  tied  on 
25  for  the  Lockwood  trophy,  Fox  winning  in  the  shoot- 
off,  24  to  18.  ,  „ 

In  the  two-man  team  shoot  Felix  and  Pulis  scored  a 
leg  with  a  total  of  47,  25  and  22  respectively.  . 

In  the  doubles  for  the  Westley  Richards  gun,'  Felix 
led  with  13.  ,  r 

The  trophy  shoot  winners  were  F.  B.  Stephenson,  L. 
H.  Pulis  and  M.  Stiner.  The  weather  was  stormy  and 
the  light  poor.  Scores: 

December  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

H  W  Woodcock....  4  25  J  F  James .  2  19 

R  E  Fox  Jr .  4  25  M  Stiner .  0  18 

Geo  Felix  .  2  24.  T  H  Vanderveer -  1  17 

F  B  Stephenson -  0  23  J  S  Lawson .  5  16 

C  H  Pulis  .  4  22  Dr  Atkinson .  5  12 

C  R  James .  2  21 

Stake  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

J  F  James .  2  25  F  B  Stephenson -  0  22 

T  H  Vanderveer....  1  25  Geo  Felix  .  2  21 

C  H  Pulis  .  4  25  M  Stiner  .  0  20 

H  W  Woodcock....  4  2a  J  S  Lawson .  5  lb 

C  R  James .  2  23  Dr  Atkinson  .  5  7 

R  E  Fox .  4  23 

Shoot-off,  same  conditions:  , 

J  F  James .  2  25  C  H  Pulis  .  4  21 

H  W  Woodcock....  4  23  J  H  Vanderveer -  1  19 

T.  F.  James  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  25  C  R  James .  2  23 

II  W  Woodcock....  4  2o  Geo  Felix  .  2  23 

C  II  Pulis  .  4  25  J  F  Tames .  0  22 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  23  J  S  Lawson .  5  20 

T  H  Vanderveer _  1  24  Dr  Atkinson  .  5  9 

M  Stiner  .  0  23 

H.  W.  Woodcock  won  first  prize. 

Lockwood  trophy,  25  targets,  handicap: 

T  F  James .  2  25  C  R  James .  2  21 

R  £  Fox .  4  25  C  H  Pulis  .  4  21 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  23  J  H  Vanderveer....  1  19 

Geo  Felix  .  2  23  I  S  Lawson .  5  17 

II  W  Woodcock _  4  23  Dr  Atkinson  .  5  19 

M  Stiner  .  0  23 


Shoot-off:  Fox  24,  James  18. 

Team  and  trophy  shoot.  25  targets,  handicap: 

T  H  Vanderveer. . . .  2  25  C  H  Pulis  .  4  22 

C  R  James .  2  23  F  B  Stephenson -  0  21 

I  F  lames .  2  23  J  S  Lawson .  5  17 

H  W  Woodcock...  4  23  Dr  Atkinson  .  5  12 

M  Stiner  .  0  22 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

F  B  Stephenson _  0  24  M  Stiner  .  0  21 

C  R  James .  2  23  H  W  Woodcock....  4  21 

T  F  James .  2  23  J  H  Vanderveer -  1  21 

C  R  James .  2  21  Geo  Felix  .  2  20 

Shoot-oft :  Stephenson  22,  Lawson  16. 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

M  II  Pulis  .  4  25  J  F  James .  2  23 

R  E  Fox .  4  24  J  H  Vanderveer _  1  23 

T  S  Lawson .  5  24  M  Stiner'  .  0  23 

F  B  Stephenson....  0  23  Geo  Felix  .  2  22 

Won  by  Pulis. 

Trophy  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

M  Stiner  .  0  25  J  F  James .  2  22 

H  W  Woodcock....  4  25  C  R  James . 2  22 

R  E  Fox,  Jr .  4  25  J  H  Vanderveer -  1  20 

Geo  Felix  .  2  24  J  S  Lawson .  5  20 

F  B  Stephenson _  0  23  Dr  Atkinson  .  5  16 

Won  by  Stiner. 

Team  shoot,  25  targets,  handicap: 

Geo  Felix  .  2  25  F  B.  Stephenson  0  21 

C  H  Pulis .  4  22—47  T  F  James .  2  23—44 

M  Stiner  .  0  22 

C  R  James .  2  23 — 45 

Doubles,  match  for  Westley  Richards  gun: 

Geo  Felix  .  13  C  H  Pulis .  9 

C  R  James .  11  F  B  Stephenson .  9 

M  Stiner  .  10 

Won  by  Felix. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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The  Palefaces. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  15.— Quite  the  nicest  kind  of  a 
crowd  attended  the  third  December  Paleface  shoot  to¬ 
day  and  had  the  novel  experience  of  shooting  in  every 
known  kind  of  weather  during  the  program  events.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  fine  weather  and  ending  up  in  a  blinding 
snowstorm,  it  was  no  wonder  that  scores  suffered  as 
thev  did. 

However,  one  or  two  held  to  their  work  long  enough 
to  uphold  the  90  per  cent,  basis,  while  the  80  per  cent, 
class  contained  almost  all  the  remainder.  Old  reliable 
Dickey  was  one  in  the  limelight  from  the  beginning, 
and  would  have  copped  the  average  but  for  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  last  two  events,  when  as  many  misses  crept  into 
the  score  as  appeared  the  four  events  previous.  Arthur 
Sibley  and  Fred  Stone  both  gave  good  accounts  of  them¬ 
selves,  Sibley  holding  the  whip  hand  till  the  last  20. 

Charlie  Harden  made  his  first  appearance  of  the 
month  and  took  a  long  time  to  get  moving',  but  then 
there  was  something  doing  with  nearly  40  straight. 

AH  in  all.  it  was  a  most  pleasant  afternoon,  and  only 
that  kind  that  a  trapshooter  gets.  Scores: 


Kirkwood  .  15  10  IS  14  15  20  93 

Dickey  .  15  14  17  14  12  17  89 

Sibley  .  13  13  19  12  13  17  87 

Stone  .  12  12  19  13  12  19  87 

Frank  .  13  14  15  11  12  19  84 

Harden  .  13  10  15  15  15  16  84 

Hassant  .  13  10  17  13  11  20  84 

Osborne  .  13  13  17  12  13  16  84 

Clarke  .  14  11  15  13  12  17  82 

Howe  .  12  14  19  11  11  15  82 

Charles  .  14  13  17  12  13  12  81 

Burnes  .  10  12  15  9  12  17  75 

Pierce  .  10  12  15  9  6  14  66 

Dimick  .  8  S  8  13  . .  . .  37 

Brandt  .  S  7 .  15 


Dec.  22. — Twenty-one  shooters  responded  to  a  special 
call  of  the  Palefaces  to  attend  the  goose  shoot  scheduled 
for  to-day,  and  from  1  P.  M.  till  dark  it  was  one  in¬ 
cessant  “bang,  bang.” 

From  the  beginning,  Sibley  and  Clarke  made  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  were  out  for  the  average,  and  surely 
made  a  great  race  of  it  with  95  and  94  respectively, 
Clarke’s  only. miss  to  hurt  coming  in  the  fourth  event, 
while  Sib.  cleaned  them  all  up. 

Third  average  also  proved  a  good  race,  with  Frank  and 
Kirkwood  tying  up  at  the  end. 

On  the  goose  race,  Sibley  and  Clarke  were  eliminated 
through  winning  the  average,  and  Pierce,  one  of  the 
limit  men,  copping  first  with  Lynch  and  Osborne  2 
targets  less,  leading  a  bunch  of  the  regulars  by  a  hair. 

In  the  monthly  race  finished  to-day  there  was  a  co¬ 
incidence  in  the  fact  that  all  winners  had  the  same  scores. 

Kirkwood’s  win  of  average  was  enough  to  oust  him 
from  the  other  prizes.  Charles,  Frank,  Howe  and  Clarke 
with  194  each,  taking  four  monthly  prizes.  All  in  all,  it 
is  some  time  since  such  an  interesting  event  has  been 
held,  and  it  looks  as  though  this  season  will  be  a  dandy 
when  it  gets  going.  Scores: 

Broke.  Hdp.  Total. 


Sibley  . 

.  20  19  18  20  IS 

95 

12 

107 

Clarke  . 

.  20  19  IS  19  IS 

94 

12 

106 

Pierce  . 

.  15  11  14  17  17 

74 

24 

98 

Lynch  . 

.  15  17  16  IS  IS 

84 

12 

96 

Osborne  . 

.  17  19  15  19  IS 

88 

8 

96 

Frank  . 

.  18  17  19  19  IS 

91 

4 

95 

Iiassam  . 

.  17  17  IS  IS  17 

87 

8 

95 

Kirkwood  . . . 

.  18  18  IS  17  20 

91 

4 

95 

Charles  . 

.  19  15  17  17  IS 

86 

8 

94 

Harden  . 

.  IS  IS  15  19  17 

87 

4 

91 

Burnes  . 

.  19  17  15  10  17 

78 

12 

90 

Clapp  . 

. 12  16  16  13  12 

69 

20 

88 

Dickey  . . . . . 

.  16  14  18  19  17 

84 

4 

88 

Howe  . 

.  14  12  19  15  12 

72 

16 

88 

Stone  . 

.  16  15  20  16  17 

84 

4 

88 

Steele  . 

.  17  15  15  17  18 

S2 

4 

86 

Cavicchi  . 

.  17  14  13  17  13 

74 

12 

86 

Knight  . 

.  12  13  9  15  9 

59 

20 

79 

Dimick  . 

52 

24 

76 

Gleason  . 

.  IS  IS  17 

53 

0 

53 

Crosby  . 

.  10  13  . 

23 

0 

23 

Monthly  prize: 

B.  H.  T’l. 

B. 

H. 

T’l. 

Total. 

Sibley  . 

.  94  16  100 

95 

8 

100 

200 

Frank  . 

.  91  4  95 

9o 

4 

99 

194 

Charles  . 

.  88  12  100 

86 

8 

94 

194 

Clarke  . 

.  94  12  IOO 

86 

8 

94 

194 

Howe  . . 

.  82  16  9S 

80 

16 

96 

194 

tKirkwood  . 

.  93  4  97 

93 

4' 

97 

194 

Hassam  . 

.  89  S  97 

S7 

8 

95 

192 

Pierce  . 

.  74  24  9S 

69 

24 

93 

191 

Jones  . 

78 

16 

94 

190 

*Dickey  . 

.  S9  S  97 

S4 

4 

S8 

185 

Burnes  . 

.  78  16  94 

75 

10 

91 

185 

Stone  . 

.  S7  4  91 

86 

4 

90 

181 

Harden  . 

.  S4  4  SS 

S7 

4 

91 

179 

*Professionals. 

fNot  eligible,  having 

won 

average 

prize. 


The  Fred  Macaulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club* 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  21.- — Members  of  the  Fred  Ma¬ 
caulay  Business  Men’s  Gun  Club  at  the  Speedway  traps 
held  their  Tuesday  weekly  shoot  yesterday  afternoon  and 
had  a  splendid  time,  as  usual.  There  were  ’eleven  shoot¬ 
ers  who  faced  the  firing  line  and  a  big'  crowd  of 
spectators.  No  less  than  1,550  white  flyers  were  thrown 
in  the  air.  Jack  Fanning,  the  professional,  was  high 
average  gunner  of  the  day,  smashing  93  targets  out  of 
a  possible  100,  and  making  an  average  of  23%  out  of  a 
possible  25  shot  at.  He  was  also  the  only  shooter  to 
make  a  clean  score,  breaking  25  clay  disks  straight  with¬ 
out  a  miss.  R.  C.  Stryker  was  second  high,  breaking 
91  out  of  his  first  100,  or  132  out  of  150,  with  an  average 
of  22  out  of  each  25.  Frank  Million  was  third  with  an 
average  of  20  6-11.  James  J.  Wheaton  was  fourth  with 
an  average  of  19  2-9. 


WINCH £5  T£& 


Rifles,  Shotguns  and  Ammunition 
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TRADE  MARK 
REG  IN  U  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

O  matter  what  you  hunt  or  where  you  hunt,  the  answer  to  the 
question  “What  rifle  shall  I  take?”  is — a  Winchester.  Winchester 
Repeating  Rifles  are  made  in  ten  different  models  for  all  styles  of 
cartridges,  from  .22  to  .50  caliber.  Whichever  model  you  select,  you 
will  find  it  a  hard,  accurate  and  reliable  shooter.  Winchester  Repeat¬ 
ing  Shotguns  have  stood  the  trying  practical  tests  of  sportsmen  and 
the  r.igid  technical  trials  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Board.  Their  popu¬ 
larity  with  the  former,  and  the  official  endorsement  by  the  latter,  are 
convincing  proof  of  their  reliability,  wearing  and  shooting  qualities. 
If  you  want  your  equipment  as  perfect  as  possible,  use  Winchester 
guns  for  all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  ammunition  for  all  your 
guns.  They  are  made  for  each  other.  &  &  &  & 

FREE — Send  address  for  Catalogue  of  Winchester— 
the  Red  W  Brand — Guns  and  Ammunition. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


B.  M.  Shanley,  Jr.  still  holds  the  championship  of 
the  “moonlight  squad,”  being  high  in  the  last  squad  that 
shot,  breaking  18  out  of  a  possible  25.  'Rube  Waddell 
shot  on  the  same  squad,  but,  aside  from  the  “moonlight 
squad,”  and  broke  21  out  of  25. 

Next  Monday  the  club  will  celebrate  Christmas  Day 
at  the  traps,  when  a  big  merchandise  prize  shoot,  as 
well  as  sweepstakes,  will  be  pulled  off,  and  on  the 
following  Tuesday  the  regular  shoot  will  be_  held,  and 
one  week  from  Monday,  which  is  New  Year’s  Day, 
and  the  following  Tuesday  two  more  big  shoots  will  be 
held,  making  four  big  shoots  inside  of  a  week.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  the  shooters  and  their  scores  yesterday: 


R  C  Stryker  . 

Frank  Million 
Fred  Macaulay  .. 
B  M  Shanley,  Jr.. 

Peter  Bey  . 

James  J  Wheaton 
George  Serbey  . . 

Jack  Fanning  . 

Will  Stengel  . 

Rube  Waddell  .... 
Tom  Cook  . 


24  9i  94  22  22  19  . 

18  19  20  24  21  20  22  21  19  20  22 

19  19  23  19  IS  11  . 

16  16  16  17  22  14  17  15  21  18  17 

5  18  10  18  13  15  14  17  15  ..  .. 

20  20  21  20  17  20  20  22  13  . . 

5 . 

23  22  25  23  . 

9  12  10  14  . 

21  . 

9 . . 


Smokeless. 


Montclair  Gun  Club. 


Montclair,  N.  J.,  Dec.  24. — Owing  to  the  storm  this 
afternoon  but  four  members  put  in  appearance.  In  the 
first  event  at  25  targets,  Francisco  was  high  man  with  18 
breaks.  In  event  two,  Messrs.  Boxall  and  Francisco 
tied  for  first  place  at  17  targets. 

The  next  event  was  for  a  Christinas  turkey,  50  targets, 
shot  in  strings  of  25  each.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
string,  Winslow  was  high  man  with  20  breaks,  but  he 
could  not  stand  prosperity  and  went  to  pieces  in  the 
second  string.  Atwater  won  out  with  a  total  of  38 
breaks. 

The  Montclair  Club  will  visit  the  Orange  Gun  Club 
on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  2,  and  shoot  a  ten-man  team 
race  with  them. 


Events : 
Targets: 

J  C  Atwater. . . . 
G  Boxall  . 


1  2  3  4  Events:  12  3  4 

25  25  25  25  Targets:  25  25  25  25 

15  15  18  20  T  Francisco....  18  17  13  13 

16  17  16  20  F  Winslow  .  13  20  12 

E.  Winslow,  Sec’y. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 

regularly. 
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FOREST  AND  STREAM 


[Dec.  31,  1910. 


Mechanicsburg  Shooting  Association. 

Mechanicsburrg,  Pa.,  Dec.  26. — Following  are  scores 
made  at  targets  and  live  birds  to-day: 


No.  1,  15  targets: 


Donson  . 

.  11 

Lehman  . . 

.  10 

Seglebaum  .... 

.  9 

Wilson  ... 

.  15 

.  10 

.  11 

Tones  . 

.  11 

Roller  .... 

.  12 

Whitman  . 

.  9 

Meily  . 

.  11 

No.  2,  10  targets: 

\ 

Donson  . 

.  7 

Roller  .... 

.  6 

.  5 

3 

Wilson  . 

.  It) 

Tones  .... 

Seglemaum  ... 

.  9 

Lehman  .. 

.  5 

Meily  . 

.  8 

Schroeder 

.  S 

No.  3,  10  targets: 

Donson  . 

.  10 

Killer  . 

.  6 

.  9 

9 

Wilson  . 

.  10 

Tones 

.  8 

Seglebaum  .... 

.  7 

Lehman  . . 

Meily  . 

.  S 

No.  4,  6  live 

birds,  handicap: 

Morrette,  27  .. 

...101*22—4 

Haines,  29 

. 022222—5 

Roller,  27  . 

. . . 00°022 — 3 

Wilson,  28 

. 010020-2 

Donson,  28  _ 

...20121°— 5 

Meily,  27  . 

999991 _ 

Fair.  27  . 

...120002—3 

Basehore,  27  . 0012*2—3 

Seglebaum,  27.. 

...12*001—3 

Lincoln.  31 . 202202—4 

Rain,  31  . 

No.  5,  12  live 

birds,  handicap: 

Donson,  28 

111  01 011 0001  7 

Rain,  31  . . 

999999999999  1 9 

Haines,  28  . 

02*029920922  J? 

Roberts,  27  .... 

.011122111101  10 

Wilson,  28  . 

.222200101112  9 

Seglebaum,  27  . 

.222201221012  10 

Morrette,  27  ... 

.101120121211  10 

Lincoln,  31  .... 

99991 099901 0  0 

Snap,  28  . 

.010122*001  5 

Schroeder.  27  .. 

.112012121112  11 

Lehman,  27  .... 

.021112021010  8 

Fair,  27  . 

.011121001200  7 

Basehore,  27  ... 

.221020011022  8 

Lutz,  30  . 

122212121929  19 

Lescure,  28  _ 

.211110000122  8 

A.  Bryant  Sciiroeder,  Sec’y. 


Class  C: 


Harkins 

.  18 

31—39 

23 

22—45 

84 

Anderson 

.  20 

21—41 

21 

21—42 

83 

Boyer  . . 

.  16 

22—38 

19 

21—40 

78 

G  Clark 

.  13 

18—31 

23 

18—41 

72 

Franklin 

.  IS 

21—41 

41 

Class 

Lindley 

D: 

.  19 

15-34 

18 

23—41 

75 

Cheston 

.  11 

17-28 

21 

17—38 

66 

Firth  ... 

.  17 

15—32 

14 

19—33 

65 

Crothers, 

Sr . 

.  12 

10—22 

12 

..—12 

34 

Indianapolis  Gun  Club. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Dec.  17. — Conditions  were  about 
right  to-day  for  breaking  targets,  but  the  general  aver¬ 
age  was  again  low.  Dixon  with  86  per  cent.,  was  high 
in  the  practice  events.  Moller,  shooting  from  the  19vd. 
mark,  scored  his  first  win  in  the  running  contest  for  the 
Comstock  trophy. 

Practice : 


Shot  at.  Broh 

Shot  at.  Bro 

Moller  _ 

.  85 

70 

.  85 

53 

Barr  . 

.  85 

70 

Neighbors 

.  65 

37 

Wilcox  . . . . 

.  85 

68 

Britton  . . 

.  110 

81 

Dixon  . 

.  65 

56 

Comstock 

trophy. 

No.  2, 

50  targets: 

. ..  41 

35 

Barr,  19  ... 

...  39 

Lewis.  16  . 

37 

Wilcox,  19 

...  41 

Neighbors, 

16  . 

30 

Bergen  Beach  Gun  Club. 


Bergen  Beach,  L.  I.,  Dec.  24. — The  weather  was  cold 
and  rainy,  quite  uncomfortable  for  any  enjoyment.  J.  PI. 
Yoorhees  scored  25  in  one  event,  a  feat  which  stood 


alone  in  the  afternoon’s 
targets.  Scores: 

scores.  Each 

event 

was 

at 

25 

T  Voorhees  . 

.  25 

13 

IS 

18 

18 

15 

R  Morgan  . 

.  19 

18 

18 

23 

18 

16 

A  V  Suydam . 

.  17 

19 

20 

20 

21 

21 

R  Remsen  . 

.  23 

19 

19 

22 

18 

18 

IT  D  Bergen . 

.  17 

19 

19 

20 

17 

17 

W  II  Ryder . 

.  15 

18 

16 

16 

IS 

A  Griffith  . 

.  17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

New  York  Athletic  Club. 


Travers  Island,  Dec.  17. — The  attendance  was  light, 
only  seven  contestants  participating.  Fred  A.  Hodgman 
did  some  exceptionally  clean  scoring.  He  won  a  leg  on 
the  IPaslin  cup  and  the  December  cup  with  straight 
scores  from  scratch.  50  straight.  G.  J.  Corbett  was  the 
next  most  successful  gunner.  He  won  the  club  special 
after  a  shoot-off  with  ,T.  J.  Batterson,  and  the  tourna¬ 
ment  cup,  and  defeated  Hodgman  in  the  challenge 
round.  In  the  shoot  at  doubles,  Hodgman  scored  11 
out  of  20,  Grinnell  10. 

The  weather  was  distinctly  unfavorable  for  the  sport. 
There  was  some  fog.  and  cold  rain  blew  in  the  faces  of 
the  contestants  most  of  the  time  when  they  faced  the 
traps  to  shoot. 


Haslip  cup,  25  targets,  handicap: 

F  A  Hodgman .  0  25  O  C  Grinnell,  Jr... 

W  B  Ogden .  1  22  G  J  Corbett . 

J  J  Batterson .  2  21  AH  Winter . 


December  cup 
F  A  Hodgman. 

J  J  Batterson.. 

G  J  Corbett.... 

Club  special,  25  targets,  handicap: 


25  targets,  handicap: 

..  0  25  O  C  Grinnell,  Tr... 

..  2  25  A  H 'Winter . 

..  1  25  W  B  Ogden . 


G  J  Corbett .  1  25 

J  J  Batterson .  2  25 

O  C  Grinnell,  tr...  1  24 

W  B  Ogden .  3  23 

Shoot-off,  same  conditions: 
G  J  Corbett .  1  25 


F  A  Hodgman. 

J  M  Jones . 

A  H  Winter.... 


J  J  Batterson. 


Tournament  cup,  25  targets, 

G  J  Corbett .  1  .  25 

O  C  Grinnell,  Jr...  1  24 

W  B  Ogden .  3  24 

J  M  Jones .  5  22 


handicap : 

J  J  Batterson. 
F  A  Hodgman 
A  H  Winter... 


Tournament  cup,  challenge  round,  25  targets: 

G  J  Corbett..* .  1  25  FA  Hodgman.. 

Special  shoot ,  10  pair  doubles,  scratch : 

F  A  Hodgman .  11  O  C  Grinnell,  Jr 


0  20 
0  20 
0  19 

1  24 
0  22 

2  21 

0  21 
5  20 
0  18 


0  23 

2  21 
0  20 
0  20 


0  23 
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Highland  Gun  Club. 

Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  Dec.  24. — There  was  a  small  number 
ot  shooters  present,  although  the  prizes  were  numerous, 
poultry  and  merchandise.  Two  50-target  events  con¬ 
stituted  the  program.  The  shooters  were  divided  into 
four  classes.  The  winners  and  their  winnings  were  as 
fellows:  Class  A,  Landis,  a  turkey;  Tansey,  a  fountain 
pen;  Newcomb,  a  combination  set,  and  Griffith,  a  spoon. 
Class  B:  A  turkey  for  Crothers,  fountain  pen  for 
Cooper,  combination  set  for  Dr.  Wentz,  and  a  spoon  for 
Davis.  Class  C:  Anderson  captured  a  turkey,  Franklin 
got  a  bath  robe,  Harkins  a  combination  set,  and  Boyer 
a  fly-book.  Class  D :  Lindley  a  turkey.  Firth  a  clock, 
Cheston  a  combination  set  and  Crothers,  Sr.,  a  fly-book. 

Class  A: 


Tansey  . 

.  25 

22—47 

25 

22—47 

94 

Newcomb  . 

.  24 

22—46 

23 

23—46 

92 

Griffith  . 

23—44 

23 

23-46 

90 

Lewis  . 

.  22 

24-46 

21 

22—43 

89 

Landis  . 

.  92 

24—46 

22 

20—42 

SS 

Class  B: 

.  22 

21—43 

93 

91  44 

87 

W entz  . 

.  16 

22—38 

19 

23—42 

80 

Davis  . 

.  16 

20-36 

17 

15—32 

6S 

Pratt  . 

.  14 

19-33 

13 

18—31 

64 

Cooper  . 

.  20 

IS— 38 

21 

..—21 

59 

Eagle  Gun  Club. 

Manoa,  Pa.,  Dec.  24. — Three  men  tied  on  9  in  the 
10-bird  handicap  of  the  Eagle  Gun  Club  to-day  and 
divided  first  money.  Five  tied  on  8  for  second  money. 
Scores: 


Redman,  28  ...2222022222—9 
Taekson.  29  . . U221201T2— 9 
Hoffman,  30. .  .0222222222— 9 
Murphv,  30.... 2222220011— 8 

Fisher,  30 . 2222202022—8 

Thomas.  30 ...  2122222200— 8 
Miller,  30 . 2222202022—8 


Paul,  30 . 2001221222—8 

Gideon,  29  ...2011022202—7 

Felix,  30  . 0220002222—6 

Ploffer,  28  ....2022000222—6 
Knowles,  28. .  .0222220002— 6 
Wilson.  29  ...0002222200—5 
Wrand,  28 . 0011200000—3 


'Rifle  Range  and  Gallery. 


Inter- Club  Indoor  Rifle  Shooting  League 

Eligibility. — Open  to  teams  from  rifle  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

Team. — Any  number  of  men  up  to  ten.-  The  five  best 
scores  to  count  for  the  team. 

Distance. — Seventy-five  feet. 

Number  of  Shots. — Twenty,  each  man.  Four  targets  to 
be  used,  five  shots  on  each  target. 

Target. — The  N.  R.  A.  gallery  target  (1  to  10  count). 
Forty  officially  stamped  targets  will  be  furnished  free  for 
each  match.  These  targets  will  be  marked  for  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  no  other  targets  will  be  received  for  record. 
These  targets  will  be  sent  to  the  N.  R.  A.  Tudge  and 
will  be  retained  under  his  control  before  and  after  the 
shooting.  Targets  similar  to  those  used  in  the  matches 
mav  be  secured  from  the  N.  R.  A.  for  $2.50  per  thou¬ 
sand. 

Position. — Prone.  No  part  of  extended  arm  to  touch 
the  ground  except  the  elbow.  No  artificial  support  to 
any  part  of  the  rifle  except  the  sling,  or  the  arm  except 
at  the  elbow. 

Rifle. — Any  ,22cal.  rifle  weighing  not  over  lOlbs. 

Ammunition. — Anv. 

Sights. — Any,  in  front  of  the  firing  pin  and  not  con¬ 
taining  glass.  Telescopes  not  allowed. 

Trigger  null. — Not  less  than  31bs. 

Time  Allowance. — Five  minutes  will  be  allowed  for 
eaeh  string  of  five  shots. 

Preliminary  Practice. — No  member  of  the  team  to  fire 
more  than  five  shots  preliminary  to  firing  his  score  in 
the  match  on  the  night  of  the  contest. 

Judges. — For  each  city  where  the  matches  are  being 
shot  the  N.  R.  A.  will  appoint  some  one  to  act  as  the 
N.  R.  A.  iudee.  who  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  club 
or  clubs  shooting.  Pie  will  act'  as  the  executive^  officer 
for  all  matches  and  see  that  all  conditions_  are  lived  up 
to;  measure  the  range,  weigh  the  rifles  and  trigger  pull  and 
keep  track  of  all  shots  fired  in  the  match.  He  will 
certify  to  the  scores  and  take  charge  of  the  official 
targets  before  and  after  the  contests.  At  the  conclusion 
of  each  week’s  match  he  will  telegraph  the  result  to 
peadouarters  and  mail  at  once  the  official  mail  report  of 
the  scores  made. 

Matches,  When  Shot. — All  official  targets  for  eacn 
match  are  stamped  “For  the  week  ending  Jan.  — ,”  The 
scores  mav  be  shot  anv  time  during  the  week  for  which 
the  targets  are  '  stamped,  providing  the  results  of  the 
shoot  are  in  the  office  of  the  manager  of  the  Western 
League  and  the  office  of  the  N.  R.  A.  for  the  Eastern 
League  by  not  later  than  Friday  night  of  each  week. 


Clubs  which  have  not  reported  by  that  time  will  receive 
a  zero  for  that  week’s  shoot. 

Scoring. — The  value  of  a  bullet  hole  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  edge  nearest  the  center  of  the  target. 
The  outer  diameter  of  the  hole  must  cut  the  line  sharply 
to  get  the  higher  count.  Should  more  than  five  shots  be 
found  in  any  target  the  shots  of  the  highest  value  will  be 
eliminated.  No  claim  for  a  second  bullet  having  passed 
through  a  previous  hole  will  be  allowed  unless  it  leaves 
a  distinct  trace. 

Protests. — Protests  from  the  ruling  of  the  judge  must 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

Prizes. — The  winning  team  of  each  league  will  shoot 
off  for  the  United  States  championship,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  team  will  receive  the  championship  trophy  and 
the  individual  members  silver  medals.  The  losing  team 
will  receive  a  trophy  emblematic  of  the  championship  of 
the  league  it  represented,  and  the  individual  members 
will  receive  silver  medals.  The  second  team  in  both 
leagues  will  receive  bronze  medals. 

The  method  of  determining  the  winning  team  in  each 
league  will  be  by  the  greatest  number,  of  wins..  Each 
club  will  shoot  with  every  other  club  in  the  league  in 
which  it  is  scheduled.  In  case  two  or  more  clubs  in 
either  league  tie  with  the  same  number  of  wins  they 
will  shoot  off. 

The  following  are  the  clubs  competing  in  the  Tnterclub 
League  of  1911,  their  correspondent  and  the'  N.  R.  A. 
judge: 

1.  Atlantic  City  fN.  J.t  Rifle  Association — Orville  T. 
Crane,  Secretary,  115  N.  Mass.  Ave. ;  Judge,  J.  Duncan 
Jaques. 

2.  Adrian  (Mich.)  Rifle  Club. — Elmir  O.  Baldwin  Sec¬ 
retary;  Judge.  Lieut.  Lawrence  H.  Bovd,  Michigan  N.  G. 

3.  Badger  Rifle  Club.  Milwaukee,  Wis. — H.  G. .  Buck, 
Secretary.  85  New  Ins.  Building;  Judge,  C.  A.  Kriesel. 

4.  Bangor  (Me  1  Rifle  Association. — Ernest  M.  Sylves¬ 
ter,  Secretary.  R.F.D.  No.  2:  Judge  L.  W.  Somers. 

5’  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Athletic  Club  Rifle  Association. 
— Ed.  I.  Anderson.  Secretary;  Judge,  Lieut.-Col.  C.  L. 
Ledbetter,  A.  N.  G. 

6.  Butler  (Pa.)  Rifle  and  Pistol  Club. — R.  M.  Williams, 
Secretary,  511  W.  Wavne  street;  Judge,  J.  L.  Barton.. 

7.  Col.  H.  F.  Clark  Rifle  Association.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. — Clarence  Melcher,  Executive  Officer. 

8.  Cuyahoga  Rifle  Club.  Cleveland,  O. — H.  Carl  Haag, 
Secretary,  2120  W.  26th  street;  Judge,  Lieut.  Fred  Van 
Denberg.  O.  N.  G. 

9.  Dickinson  (N.  D.)  Rifle  Club. — Dr.  C.  N.  Barker, 
Secretary;  Judge.  Capt.  T.  A.  Tollefson,  N.  D.  N.  G. 

10.  Fort  Pitt  Rifle  Club.  Pittsburg,  Pa.— A.  M.  Fuller, 
Secretary,  928  Frick  Building. 

11.  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club.— C. 
C.  Crossman.  Secretary,  3416  Glenn  Albvn  Drive. 

12.  Manhattan  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club,  New  York 
City. — Parmly  Hanford,  Secretary.  28  W.  71st  street; 
Tudge,  Capt.  George  W.  Corwen,  N.  G.  N.  Y. 

13j  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club. — C. 
L.  Gilman,  Secretary,  Daily  News  Building;  Judge,  Capt. 
Edson  Andrews,  N.  G.  Minn. 

14.  Myles  Standish  Rifle  Club,  Portland,  Me.— Vernon 
W  Hall  Secretary,  102  Exchange  street;  Judge,  Major 
Frank  B.  Welch.  N.  G.  M. 

15.  Presque  Isle  Rifle  Club,  Erie,  Pa.— John  Bacon, 
Executive  Officer,  155  E.  18th  street;  Judge  Capt.  Henry 
N.  Pudenz,  N.  G.  Pa. 

16.  Rocky  Mountain  Rifle  Club,  Butte,  Mont.- — T.  E. 

Booth,  Secretary,  P.  O.  Box  267;  Judge,  Major  S.  G. 
Jeans,  N.  G.  Mont.  ,  . 

17.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Rifle  and  Pistol  Association.— 
E.  J.  Narum,  Secretary,  353  Robert  street;  Judge,  Lieut. 
Clifton  T.  Smith,  Minn.  N.  G. 

18.  Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Rifle  Club.— G.  L.  Martin,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Tudge,  Capt.  N.  A.  Ulm,  N.  G.  California. 

19.  'Savannah  (Ga.)  Rifle  Association.— C.  E.  Yonge, 
Secretary;  Tudge,  Col.  Walter  E.  Coney,  G.  N.  G. 

20.  Seattle  (Wash.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Association.— 
Tames  Gibson.  Secretary,  1422  Dearborn  street;  Judge, 
j’homas  R.  Parker,  N.  G.  W. 

21.  South  Providence  (R.  I.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Alfred  A.  Wales,  Secretary,  110  Indiana,  street. 

22  Southern  California  Rifle  Association,  Pasadena, 
Cal.— Charles  S.  Backus,  Secretary;  Judge  Capt.  A.  F. 
Hutchins,  N.  G.  California.  „  _  , 

23.  The  Park  Club,  Bridgeport,  Cpnn. — A.  L.  Birks, 

Secretary,  281  Noble  avenue;  Judge,  Lieut.  R.  D.  August, 
Connecticut  N.  G.  r. 

24.  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club.— W.  B. 
Knoble,  Secretary;  Judge,  Lieut.  L.  E.  McClelland,  W. 
N.  G. 

25.  Warren  (Pa.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club.— Dr.  W.  M. 
Robertson,  Secretary:  Judge  H.  L.  Clough. 

26.  Winchester  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tames  1'.  Flvnn.  Secretary,  S3  Ivy  street;  Judge,  Capt. 
Edward  O.  Greener,  C.  N.  G. 


Philadelphia  Rifle  Association. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  24. — The  weekly  competitions 
of  this  Association  were  shot  to-day  on  the  Arlington 
range,  Lansdowne  avenue  and  Cedar  Lane,  near 
Llsncrch  i 

Fifty-shot  match:  Williamson  219,  211,  205,  204,  203; 
total  1042. 

Honor  target,  3  shots,  V  ilhamson  60. 

Military  match:  LI.  A.  Dill,  44,  43,  43,  4"3,  42.  41. 

Revolver  match,  50yds.:  Dr.  Palmer  89,  86,  S3. 


PUBLISHERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Spratt’s  Patent  Calendar  for  1911  bears  excellent  por¬ 
traits  of  various  dogs  of  the  different  breeds,  besides 
giving  a  list  of  the  company’s  various  standard  products. 
For  a  copy  address  Spratt’s'  Patent  (American),  Limited, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  be  obtained  from  any 
newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 
regularly. 
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THE  ANGLER  OLD  AND  NEW. 

The  recent  announcement  that  a  British 
amateur  fly-  and  bait-casting  club  has  been 
formed  in  London,  with  the  later  intelligence 
that  its  members  number  already  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred,  is  eloquent  of  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
mere  fact  which  it  makes  known;  it  marks  a 
new  phase  in  the"  history  of  angling  in  this 
country.  So  far,  though  public  interest  in  fly- 
and  bait-casting  has  not  been  lacking,  English 
efforts  to  support  and  popularize  it  have  been 
sporadic  and  intermittent.  A  certain  number 
of  international  tournaments  have  been  held, 
each  involving  a  new  effort,  committee,  and 
apparatus,  and  some  of  the  angling  clubs  have 
held  competitions  on  their  own  account,  but, 
despite  the  success  that  has  attended  such  ex¬ 
hibitions,  and  the  pleasure  that  both  performers 
and  spectators  have  had  out  of  them,  the  logical 
development  has  been  long  in  coming.  Mean¬ 
while  the  United  States,  with  its  zeal  for  all  new 
things,  has  made  casting  clubs  a  commonplace 
of  its’  piscatorial  life  and  works.  It  is  not 
wholly  surprising  that  we  should  be  “way  back’’ 
in  this  respect;,  festina  lente  is  a  motto  approved 
by  the  Englishman.  And  it  is  not  as  though 
Great  Britain  had  not  proved  her  mettle.  The 
late  John  Enright,  sincerely  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  was  no  mean  champion,  and  he 
has  successors,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
who  can  hold  their  own.  With  the  foundation 
of  the  new  club  an  impetus  to  achievement  will 
certainly  be  given. 

It  is  permissible  to  wonder  what  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton  would  have  thought  of  it  all  if,  journeying 
one  “fine  fresh  May  morning”  to  the  banks  of 
Lea  or  Thames,  he  had  come  upon  some  brave 
company  like  that  assembled  in  the  Stadium 
last  summer,  and  had  seen  the  casting  of  flies 
and  baits  with  the  tools  now  employed.  It  is 
certain  that  the  dear  old  man  would  have  been 
fain  to  rub  his  eyes  over  marvels  not  to  be 
matched  even  in  the  times  of  the  learned 
Gesner.  Walton  would  probably  have  extended 
sympathetic  hearing  to  the  tale  told  somewhat 
later  by  Nicholas  Cox  of  the  fish  “in  the  perfect 
shape  of  a  man,”  which  lived  on  dry  land  in 
Suffolk  for  above  half  a  year,  and  which  “was 
often  led  to  church,  but  never  showed  any  sign 
of  adoration”;  but  the  sight  of  modern  rods 
and  reels,  the  proof  of  what  modern  anglers 
can  do  with  them,  would  surely  have  been  too 
much  for  his  credulity.  Intrinsically,  of  course, 
fishing  to-day  is  very  much  what  it  was-  when 
Walton  wrote  what  it  was,  indeed,  when  Homer 
likened  the  predatory  methods  of  Scylla  to  the 
behavior  of  a  fisherman  with  a  long  rod  letting 
his  bait  down  to  the  sea  from  the  rocks  above. 
We  still  essay  to  delude  fishes  with  a  bait  and 
a  long  rod.  Sometimes  that  bait  is  a  highly 
developed  artifice,  the  delicate  imitation  of  a 
fragile  insect,  but  even  so  we  have  to  go  far 
back  to  antiquity  to  find  the  pioneers.  It  is  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  years  since  Ailian  noted 
that  the  Macedonians  used  flies  upon  the  river 
Astrseus.  There  has,  in  truth,  been  no  change 
in  essentials,  but  only  developments.  Where 
the  change  has  been  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
angler,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  approaches  his 
pastime,  and  in  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  fish. 
It  seems  certain  that  Greece  took  no  account 
of  fishing  as  a  sport.  The  most  vivid  fishing 
scene  presented  to  us  in  its  literature,  the 
twenty-first  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  describes  the 
dream-capture  of  a  huge  golden  fish,  and  the 
fisherman  displays  very  proper  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear  and  delight;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  he  displays  them  not  because  the  fish  is 
huge,  but  because  it  is  golden.  Egypt,  it  may 
be,  fished  for  sport  to  some  extent;  Cleopatra, 
at  any  rate,  has  the  credit  of  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  And  Imperial  Rome  may  well  have  plied 
the  rod  for  occasional  diversion.  But  we  have 
little  clue  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  ancients 
toward  the  art,  and  small  knowledge  even  of 
mediaeval  opinion.  Not  till  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century  do  we  get  definite  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  fishing  was  then,  and  presumably  had  long 
been,  a  pastime  worthy  of  attention.  With  the 
Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  begins,  so  to  speak,  the 
modern  era,  and  from  1496  we  can  trace  changes 
and  developments. 


Love  for  the  sport,  while  it  has  greatly  in-  • 
creased,  has  not  altered  in  kind.  It  is  still  the 
angler’s  modest  belief  that  he  is  a  good,  peace¬ 
able  man,  a  very  honest  man  and  not  without 
mental  qualities  beyond  the  common,  all  as  part 
and  parcel  of  his  character  as  angler.  He  does 
not  insist  so  much  as  did  his  ancestors  on 
scriptural  warrant — within  such  unexpected 
covers  as  those  of  Sir  William  Waller’s  Divine 
Meditations,  1682,  may  be  found  I  pages  on 
angling — but  he  is  no  less  emphatic  on  the 
moral  and  physical  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
quiet  hours  by  the  water  side.  Alteration,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  in  the  way  of  regarding 
the  sport.  Our  forefathers,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  included  many  dubious  methods  in  their 
plan  of  campaign.  The  pike,  in  particular,  was 
singled  out  for  such  attack  as  would  now  be 
only  employed  against  him  by  a  zealous  keeper 
on  a  trout  stream.  Recipes  for  stupefying 
roach,  dace,  and  the  like  were  given  in  many 
books,  and  -  in  some  may  be  found  careful  in¬ 
structions  for  the  use  of  salmon  roe,  a  bait  on 
which  the  law  now  bends  an  uncompromising 
frown.  It  may  be  that  those  old  anglers  did 
not  find  fish  so  confiding  as  we  are  sometimes 
disposed  to  think,  and  that  the  crudeness  of 
their  tackle  may  have  militated  against  too 
great  success;  perhaps  they  had  no  need  to 
limit  the  weight  of  their  catches,  as  we  have  on 
so  many  waters,  because  they  did  not  in  effect 
catch  too  much.  Also,  of  course,  they  were 
few  in  number  as  compared  with  the  great  army 
that  follows  the  sport  to-day.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  they  approved  many  things  which 
are  now  of  necessity  banned,  and  they  looked 
on  fishing  with  other  eyes.  It  is  only  some 
fifty  years  since  W.  C.  Stewart  estimated  the 
weight  of  trout  which  a  man  should  kill  in  any 
county  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  on  almost  any 
day  from  May  to  October,  as  twelve  pounds. 
That  would  be  a  fine  basket  once  or  twice  in 
the  season  nowadays,  and  such  success  coming 
to  all  anglers  at  all  times  would  be  unthinkable. 
It  would  also  be  inadmissible,  since  the  streams 
would  very  soon  be  swept  bare,  and  the  angler’s 
occupation  would  be  gone.  Fortunately,  trout 
are  fairly  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
now  on  the  border  and  similar  streams,  while 
in  the  south  they  receive  a  good  deal  of  protec¬ 
tion  beyond  that  which  native  intelligence 
affords  them;  limit  of  size  and  number  is  a  very 
usual  precaution,  and  there  is  also  in  their 
favor  the  disposition  of  the  ordinary  man  to 
be  content  wtih  modest  results.  Now  and  then 
no  doubt  he  rejoices  over  some  great  day,  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  chalk-stream  fisherman  is 
well  pleased  with  a  brace  or  tvC^,  and  desires 
no  more. 

The  chief  difference  between  ourselves  and 
our  forefathers  is,  in  fact,  that  their  sport  was 
natural  while  ours  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
artificial,  not  in  itself — for  no  one  has  ever 
found  or  will  find  any  certain  way  of  persuading 
a  fish  to  take  a  bait— but  in  -our  treatment  of 
it.  We  limit  ourselves  that  our  pleasure,  may 
be  the  more  certain  and  enduring.  We  aim  at 
giving  the  fish  the  sporting  chance  worthy  of 
respected  foes.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  of  a 
member  of  a  famous  fishing  club  which  illus¬ 
trates  this.  With  a  dry  fly  he  hooked  the  trout 
of  a  lifetime,  a  monster  of  some  seven  pounds. 
The  fish,  surprised  and  indignant,  did  an  un¬ 
expected  thing.  It  leaped  straight  ashore,  and 
the  battle  was  over  ere  it  had  begun.  But  the 
chivalrous  angler  was  not  going  to  take  so 
mean  an  advantage  of  an  obvious  mistake.  He 
gently  returned  the  fish  to  the  stream,  resumed 
the  rod,  fought  the  battle,  and — lost  it!  This 
is  perhaps  sportsmanship  in  excelsis,  but  it  is 
symbolical  of  the  modern  habit  of  mind.  The 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  good,  as  is  its  accom¬ 
paniment,  the  limitation  of  .method.  If  men 
were  to  use  Alexandras  and  similar  lures  on  the 
chalk  streams  they  might  have  heavier  baskets 
for  a  time  (trout  soon  get  to  know  and  distrust 
such  deceits),  but  they  would  certainly  lose  their 
own  pleasure,  for  the  essence  of  chalk-stream 
fishing  is  to  catch  large  trout  with  a  small,  fly, 
a  difficult  and  fascinating  art.  Of  course,  limi¬ 
tation  of  method  might  be  carried  too  far;  the 
man  who  set  himself  to  catch  Thames  trout 


and  their  likes  with  small  dry  flies  and  nothing 
else  would  be  on  a  quest  worthy  of  Don 
Quixote.  But  considered  in  the  light  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  the  philosophy  is  sound.  And  it 
leads  to  yet  another  thing.  If  you  cleave  to  one 
method  for  a  river  or  kind  of  fish  it  is  essential 
that  you  should  acquire  all  possible  skill  in  it. 
Here  is  where  the  establishment  of  fly-  and 
bait-casting  as  an  accompaniment  of  angling 
comes  in.  Recent  years  have  shown  that  rods 
and  reels  have  greatly  improved  as  a  result  of 
tournaments  and  public  interest  in  them,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  men  have 
learnt  a  good  deal  that  is  useful  with  regard  to 
the  manipulation  both  of  fly  and  spinning  rods, 
and  that  they  have  since  had  more  pleasure  in 
their  sport  for  that  learning.  As  an  instance, 
if  but  a  few  anglers  (they  are  probably  many) 
have  been  moved  to  learn  how  to  cast  a  spin¬ 
ning  bait  from  the  reel  in  consequence  of  watch¬ 
ing  Mr.  Emery  or  some  other  expert,  much  pleas¬ 
ure  has  been  communicated  from  man  to  man. 
It  is  well  that  casting  should  be  conducted  with 
an  eye  on  fishing  rather  than  on  distance 
records,  and  that  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
achievement  should  be  properly  valued.  This 
the  new  body  has  as  its  special  aim,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  tests  of  and  lessons  in  skill 
will  not  be  neglected.  As  for  other  advantages, 
the  new  phase  in  angling  history  has  not  a  few. 
An  opportunity  for  using  his  beloved  rod,  even 
where  no  fish  are,  will  not  come  amiss  to  an 
angler  in  the  dead  time  of  year,  while  the  so- 
ciety  of  his  fellows,  the  talk  of  past  delights 
and  hopes  for  the  future— these  things  are  not 
to  be  despised.  On  the  whole  meditation  on 
Walton’s  views  ends  in  the  belief  ,  that,  did  he 
know  our  modern  conditions  of  life,  could  he 
follow  the  developments  that  have  taken  place, 
he  would  cease  from  rubbing  his  venerable 
eyes  and  would  describe  the  brave  company  s 
proceedings  as  “excellent  good.  The  Field. 


NORWAY’S  TIMBER  SUPPLY. 

The  Norwegian  authorities  are  somewhat  ap¬ 
prehensive  on  account  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portation  of  fir  and  pine  timber  by  owners  of 
wood-pulp  mills.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  forests  of  the  country  are  being 
drawn  upon  beyond  their  capacity,  and  this  in 
spite  of  very  liberal  public  and  private  outlay 
for  tree  planting  and  the  enactment  of  forestry 
laws  in  most  of  the  wooded  districts. 

The  forestry  laws  of  Norway  regulating  the 
usage  of  the  forests  and  the  size  of  trees  that 
may  be  lawfully  felled  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  owner’s  private  use,  and  not  for  sale, 
are  different  in  the  several  communities  and  are 
iormed  to  meet  the  requirements  and  wishes 
of  the  people  themselves.  For  this  reason  trees 
not  much  larger  than  saplings  may  lawfully  be 
felled  in  some  tracts,  while  only  fair-sized  trees 
may  be  felled  in  others. 

Tree  planting,  says  Consul-General  Borde- 
wich,  of  Christiania,  is  carried  on  systematically 
by  the  State,  by  counties,  and  by  private  per¬ 
sons,  but  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that 
from  the  time  of  planting  it  takes  twenty-five 
years  for  a  tree  to  reach  12  inches  m  diameter 
at  the  butt  in  the  most  favorable  localities  in  the 
South,  while  it  takes  fifty  years,  or  more  in 
tracts  in  the  North  where  planting  is  at  all 
possible.  Even  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  it  takes  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
years  for  a  pine  tree  to  yield  timbers  25  feet  in 
length  and  9  to  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  Planted  trees  are  claimed  to  be  self-seed¬ 
ing  when  thirty  years  old.  Owing  to  the 
broken  and  hilly  condition  of.  most  timber  lands 
in  Norway  it  is  often  found  impossible  to  start 
new  growth  by  planting,  as  heavy  rains  wash 
away  the  seedlings. 

Importation  of  material .  for  the  pulp  mills 
was  first  tried  in  1907.  The  import  had  reached 
12,800  cubic  meters  the  next  year,  and  in  1909 
it  had  increased  to  65,400  cubic  meters,  valued 
at  $362,000.  The  timber  is  imported  from  ports 
in  Finland  and  Russia. 

Another  reason  for  doubting  the  endurance 
of  the  forests  is  the  fact  that  the  export  of 
lumber  is  fast  decreasing. 
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ANOTHER  YEAR  HAS  PASSED  AND  THE  MARVELOUS  SCORE  OF 

2481  OF  A  POSSIBLE  2500 

made  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  1906  by  W.  A.  TEWES,  with 


SEMI-SMOKELESS 
CARTRIDGES 

Still  stands  as  the  WORLD  S  RECORD  in  .22  cal.  indoor  Shooting.  SEMI-SMOKELESS  Ammunition,  for  nearly  15  years,  has  defied 
competition  and  imitation.  It  is  the  original  and  only  SEMI-SMOKELESS — others  have  tried  to  produce  something  just  as  good,  but 
lave  tailed  and  are  ever  sure  to  fail,  because  SEMI-SMOKELESS  powder  is  protected  by  patents,  and  The  Peters  Cartridge  Company  is  the 
only  company  having  the  right  to  load  it  in  cartridges  and  shells.  PETERS  Rifle  and  Revolver  cartridges,  excepting  of  course  the  smokeless 
sizes,  are  loaded  with  SEMI-SMOKELESS  only  (not  a  grain  of  black  powder),  but  are  sold  at  the  same  price  as  ordinary  black  powder  goods. 

PETERS  SEMI-SMOKELESS  cartridges  have  made  good,  and  have  won  their  present  leading  position  in  the  ammunition  world  on  merit, 
rrnoj  Shooting  season  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  in  deciding  upon  your  ammunition,  do  not  be  misled;  specify  PETERS  SEMI-SMOKE- 
JK^S  and  your  dealer  will  understand.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute,  but  stick  to  the  kind  that  has  made  and  now  holds  the  most  important 
world  s  records,  and  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  make  possible  the  marvelous  improvement  in  scores,  and  the  greatly  increased 
popularity  of  Rifle  and  Revolver  target  shooting.  J 


DEMAND  SEM1-SM  O  K  E  L  E  S  S 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

T*rk:  98  Chamber*  St.  T.  H.  KELLER,  Manager  New  Orleans:  321  Magadan  St  M.  LITZKE,  Manager 

San  Franeisce:  688-812  Reward  Street.  J.  S.  FRENCH,  Manager 


A  PANTHER  HUNT  IN  TEIE  DECCAN. 

A  LONG  hot  eighteen-mile  ride,  in  the  middle 
of  an  April  day  in  the  Deccan,  brought  my 
companion,  B.,  and  myself  to  a  little  jungle 
village,  where  our  tents  were  already  pitched, 
.says  Mercury  in  the  Asian.  A  panther  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters  and  to 
have  killed  several  village  goats  in  the  vicinity 
quite  lately,  so  we  de.cided  to  sit  up  for  him 
that  night. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading 
the  village  head  man  that  two  goats  for  baits 
were  a  necessary  part  of  our  arrangements. 
However,  after  some  argument  and"  delay,  two 
goats  were  produced,  and  we  were  ready  to 
start  by  4:30  p.  m. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  we  struck  the 
tracks  of  a  panther,  fairly  new,  and  probably 
from  the  size,  a  female.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  doubt  that  the  report  was  true,  and  it  was 
more  than  likely  that  the  panther  was  not  very 
far  away. 

The  country  consisted  of  low,  rocky  hills 
covered  with  scrub  and  small  tree  jungle,  the 
bills  being  formed  of  huge  boulders  piled  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  innumerable  caves, 
exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
spotted  cat. 

Near  the  foot  of  one  of  these  hills  we  found 
■a  small  tank  containing  water,  and  surrounded 
by  scrubby  sort  of  jungle.  The  tank  itself  was 
about  twenty  yards  in  diameter  and  the  open 
space  surrounding  it  about  eighty. 

We  decided  at  once  that  this  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  to  tie  up  a  goat  and  watch,  so  we 
tossed  up  who  should  sit  there.  Having  won 
the  toss,  I  set  to  work  to  make  myself  a  shelter 
behind  a  bush  twenty  yards  from  the  water, 
and  on  the  further  side  of  it  from  the  hill, 
where  we  thought  the  panther  might  be  lying. 
My  companion  B:  selected  an  open  spot  two 
hundred  yards  to  my  right,  also  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  crossed  by  a  little  patch  which 
was  obviously  sometimes  used  by  the  panther 
in  his  nightly  wanderings. 

A  shelter  consisting  of  a  few  branches  added 
to  existing  bushes  did  not  take  long  to  make, 
and  by  half  past  five  my  shikari  and  myself 
were  sitting  in  silence  on  the  ground,  and  the 


goat,  tied,  peacefully  nibbling  the  grass  ten 
yards  in  front. 

The  evening  was  very  hot,  but  the  scene  was 
delightful,  as  it  generally  is  about  sunset  in  the 
jungle.  I  had  a  very  comfortable  seat,  but  soon 
found  I  had  very  uncomfortable  companions. 

Two  snakes  began  crawling  up  the  bush  be¬ 
side  me  and  within  a  yard  of  my  head.  I  felt 
inclined  to  quit,  but  reflected  that  any  move¬ 
ment  at  that  critical  time  might  destroy  all 
chance  I  had  of  seeing  the  panther,  so  I  re¬ 
mained,  but  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  snakes. 
I  hey  departed  in  peace  after  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  and  I  felt  more  comfortable;  too  com¬ 
fortable  perhaps,  for  1  fell  asleep,  and  my 
shikari,  too. 

Later  on  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  a 
thud  and  scuffle.  The  full  moon  had  risen  and 
was  shining  brightly  over  the  top  of  the  hill  in 
front  of  me.  I  could  see  the  panther  was  on 
top  of  the  goat  and  that  it  was  lying  end  on  to 
me;  but  which  end  was  toward  me  I  could 
not  tell.  Pushing  my  paradox  slowly  through 
the  loophole,  1  fired  at  what  turned  out  to  be 
the  tail  end  of  the  panther.  Blinded  by  the 
flash  and  the  smoke,  I  was  unable  to  see  what 
happened,  but  could  hear  the  wounded  beast 
rolling  about,  growling  and  tearing  up  the 
earth.  When  the  smoke  cleared  I  saw  a  dark 
object  making  rapidly  for  the  bushes  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  hill.  A  snap  shot  at  this  had  no 
effect.  The  panther  was  gone,  but  I  knew  it 
was  hard  hit  and  had  great  hopes  of  finding  it 
next  day.  The  goat  seemed  very  little  the 
worse  for  his  adventure  and  stood  up  and  began 
grazing  again  at  once. 

I  was  soon  joined  by  B.,  who  said  he  had 
heard  the  wounded  animal  going  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  above  him. 

Next  morning  we  were  out  soon  after  sunrise 
and  went  straight  to  the  spot  where  the 
wounded  panther  had  disappeared  in  the  bushes, 
'there  was  plenty  of  blood  and  the  trail  was 
easy  to  follow.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
beast  had  a  broken  hind  leg.  For  a  mile  the 
bleeding  was  considerable  and  then  stopped  al¬ 
together.  but  the  tracks  of  the  broken  hind  leg 
were  still  clear  in  dusty  places. 

The  trail  led  us  over  the  spur  of  the  hill, 
where  B.  had  heard  the  panther  moving  just 


after  it  was  hit;  then  down  through  a  valley 
filled  with  scrub  and  small  trees,  to  the  base 
of  another  small  rocky  hill  covered  with  thorny 
bushes.  This  seemed  a  likely  place  for  a 
wounded  animal  to  stop,  so  we  advanced  cau¬ 
tiously  up  the  slope,  very  much  on  the  lookout. 
Suddenly  the  shikari  began  to  exclaim  excitedly: 
“There  he  is!  There  he  is !”  and  pointed  to  a 
spot  ten  yards  above  us;  but  we  could  see 
nothing  and  stood  still  awaiting  the  possibility 
of  a  charge. 

The  panther  moved  on,  however,  and  went 
rapidly  up  the  side  of  the  hill  without  giving 
either  of  us  a  chance  of  a  shot.  We  ran  round 
the  foot,  hoping  to  cut  her  off  should  she  come 
down  the  other  side.  We  saw  nothing  of  her, 
however,  and  returned  to  the  spot  where  she 
had  last  been  seen  and  took  up  the  trail  again 
from  there. 

We  took  the  line  up  to  thp  top  of  the  hill 
where  we  lost  it.  Casting  about,  the  shikari  dis¬ 
covered  a  mark  on  the  further  slope  going 
downward.  “Gone  down  this  way,”  he  said,  as 
he  pointed  the  mark  out.  It  looked  uncom¬ 
monly  like  the  track  of  a  panther;  but.  sticking 
out  horizontally  from  a  small  bush,  and  only  six 
inches  above  the  mark,  was  a  thin  dead  twig. 
It  struck  one  that  no  animal  could  possibly  have 
made  that  mark  without  breaking  the  dead  twig. 
The  shikari  was  confident,  however,  and  we 
made  a  cast  forward  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  the  tracks  of  a  panther  were  plainly 
visible  and  going  in  a  direction  away  from  the 
hill. 

We  followed  this  track  to  a  patch  of  thick 
scrub  jungle  where  we  lost  it.  found  it  again  on 
the  other  side,  lost  it  and  found  it  again  many 
times  over.  After  working  away’  at  this  trail 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  appeared  to 
lead  to  nowhere  in  particular,  the  shikaris 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  useless  to  follow 
any  further  and  suggested  a  return  to  camp. 

We  sat  down  to  have  a  rest,  as  the  day  had 
been  scorching  hot  and  we  had  been  on  the 
move  nearly  all  the  time  since  sunrise. 

This  was  the  first  panther  I  had  ever  had  a 
shot  at  and  I  was  not  at  all  keen  to  give  up. 
Nor  was  I  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  track 
we  had  been  following  lately  was  the  track  of 
the  wounded  panther  at  all,  and,  therefore,  told 
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(the  shikaris,  as  a  last  chance,  to  take  us  back 
to  the  place  .where  the  panther  had  been  seen 
[going  up  the  hillside.  The  dead  twig  overhang¬ 
ing  the  track  on  the  downward  slope  of  that 
hill  stuck  in  my  mind,  and  I  had  a  suspicion 
that  we  had  overrun  the  line  on  the  top  of  the 

!  hill. 

Back  we  toiled  to  this  spot  and  started  afresh; 
again  followed  the  track  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  again  the  shikaris  pointed  out  the  track 
going  down  the  far  side  and  said  it  was  useless 
to  do  any  more.  I  was  determined  to  search 
that  hill  thoroughly  before  finally  giving  up  and 
proceeded  to  do  so.  We  had  been  examining 
the  hill  in  .  different  directions  for  above  ten 
minutes,  when  a  younger  shikari  we  had  with 
us,  called  to  11s  to  come  and  listen  at  a  hole  he 
had  discovered.  There  was  a  distinct  sound  of 
an  animal  breathing  inside.  The  lad  then  tri¬ 
umphantly  held  up  for  inspection  half  a  dozen 
yellow  hairs  which  he  had  found  sticking  on  a 
sharp  point  of  rock  inside  the  mouth  of  the 
hole.  That  the  panther  was  inside  there  was 
now  no  doubt,  the  question  was  how  to  get  it 
out.  B.  stood  so  as  to  command  the  hole 
where  the  hairs  had  been  found,  and  I  went 
round  to  look  for  another  opening.  I  soon 
found  a  place  where  a  huge  rock  had  split  from 
top  to  bottom  forming  a  cleft  eight  feet  deep, 
five  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  very  narrow  at 
the  bottom. 

Some  native  fireworks  were  dropped  in  be¬ 
tween  the  rocks  from  above  which  produced  a 
movement  and  growls  from  inside,  but  the 
wounded  beast  declined  to  bolt.  I  saw  from 
my  position  that  there  were  several  small 
openings  between  the  rocks  and  a  larger  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cleft,  and  thought  that  if  I 
could  get  a  bit  lower  down,  I  might  be  able 
to  see  into  the  cave  where  we  heard  the  panther 
growling.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  clamber 
down  into  the  cleft  below  me,  and  when  I  had 
got  about  five  feet  lower,  I  saw  through  a  small 
opening  a  patch  of  spotted  yellow  skin  about 
six  inches  square,  and  not  more  than  three  feet 
from  me.  This  was  the  shoulder  of  the  panther 
and  a  bullet  from  the  paradox  practically  settled 
her;  I  gave  her  another  shot  to  make  sure  and 
then  climbed  up  and  rejoined  B. 

The  panther’s  body  was  stuck  between  two 
rocks  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  her  out.  Having  removed  some  of  the 
stones  from  above  we  attached  a  native’s  pug¬ 
garee  round  the  hind  legs  and  the  shikaris  and 
myself  hauled  on  this,  while  B.  levered  the  body 
upward  with  a  pole.  Out  it  came  at  last  like 
a  cork  out  of  a  bottle  and  we  all  went  flat  on 
our  backs. 

We  had  got  her  at  last  and  mighty  pleased 
we  were,  after  the  long  hunt  which  nearly  ended 
in  failure.  She  was  a  fine  big  beast  and  heavily 
built  for  a  female;  the  destroyer  of  many  goats. 

The  bullet  which  hit  her  the  night  before  had 
entered  near  the  root  of  the  tail  and  come  out 
through  the  thigh,  smashing  the  bone  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  hole  from  which  she  had  lost  a  lot 
of  blood. 

We  skinned  her  near  the  tent  and  then 
started  on  our  long  homeward  ride  through  the 
jungle  by  moonlight. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Put  away  the  implements  of  war— 

Of  war  against  the  salmon  and  the  trout; 

But  put  ’em  where  you  know  just  where  they  are, 

Y\  hen  the  times  comes  round  again  to  bring  ’em  out. 

Put  away  the  flies  of  brilliant  hue, 

Put  ’em  safe  from  risk  of  moth  and  rust; 

And  utterly  destroy  old  gut  lest  you. 

Next  spring,  in  rotten  casts  should  put  your  trust. 

And  if  your  worms  some  weeks  have  passed 
Imprisoned  in  a  tin, 

“Back  to  the  land”  restore  them  fast, 

And  let  them  wriggle  in. 

Put  away  the  rods. 

Put  away  the  reels, 

The  little  ends  and  odds, 

The  waders  and  the  creels. 

R.  J.  \\  ..  in  the  Fishing  Gazette. 


When  ordering  loads  for 
Field  or  Trap  Shooting 

SPECIFY  FOR 


DENSE  SMOKELESS  POWDER 


SHOOT 


DALY  GUN 


QUALITY  STANDS  OUT  BOLDLY  ON  A  DALY 

The  Charles  Daly  is  the  only  gun  for  the  discriminating  sports¬ 
man.  Daly  quality  means  perfection  in  gun  construction.  They 
are  made  carefully  by  hand  and  brains  throughout.  Machinery 
can  never  hope  to  equal  the  hand  work  of  the  artists,  the  gun¬ 
smiths  and  the  engravers  who  work  on  Daly  Guns. 

Our  Catalog  fully  describes  the  above  and  all  other  high 
grade  guns,  rifles,  revolvers  and  everything  the  sportsman  needs. 


- MAILED  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING - 


Schovertmg  Daly  &  Gales  N~itJ 


$>#<$>•€ 


PLANNING  A  HOUSEBOAT 


Will  be  a  leisure-hour  occupation  in  many  a  family  this  winter.  Houseboating  has 
come  among  us  to  stay,  and  promises  to  be  even  more  popular  than  in  England 
itself.  Every  one  who  is  interested  in  houseboats  or  who  contemplates  taking  up 
this  feature  of  outdoor  life,  should  read  Mr.  Albert  Bradlee  Hunt's  practical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  beautiful  work  on  the  houseboat  and  its  adaptation  to  American 
waters. 

HOUSEBOATS  AND  HOUSEBOATING 

Covers  the  entire  range  of  its  title,  considers  the  use  and  opportunities  of  the  house¬ 
boat;  their  relation  to  city  and  suburban  life;  construction,  furnishing,  motive  power, 
and  all  the  thousand  and  one  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  spells  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  houseboat  building  and  houseboat  life. 

Details,  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  illuminate  the  text,  while  life  on 
houseboats  is  interestingly  described.  Some  of  the  more  noted  English  and 
American  houseboats  and  the  life  thereon  are  also  described  at  length  with  illus¬ 
trations.  Buckram,  heavy  paper,  sumptuously  illustrated. 

Postpaid,  $3.34 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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YOU  know  geese— hardy  cruisers  of 
the  skies.  They  can  get  away  with 
more  shot  than  any  other  game  bird.  It 
takes  a  close,  hard  shooting  gun  to  pene¬ 
trate  their  two-inch  armor  of  feathers. 

Any  man  who  swings  a  LEFEVER  gun 
true  on  a  quartering  pair  of  geese  does 
not  question  the  result.  He  knows  it — 

Two  Clean  Kills 

The  reason  Lefever  Guns  kill  clean  and 
sure  and  far  is  Lefever  Taper  Boring. 

It’s  Lefever  Taper  Boring  that  gets  the 
game.  And  you  continue  getting  it  with 
the  same  gun  for  a  lifetime.  Reasons: 
Lefever  never-shoot-loose  bolt,  Lefever 
compensating  screw  on  the  hinge  joint, 
Lefever  simple  three-piece  action,  and 
14  other  original  Lefever  inventions. 

LEFEVER 

SHOT  GUNS 

If  you  are  a  sportsman  who  values  a 
gun  for  killing  powers,  send  for  free  gun 
book  and  get  Lefever  wise.  $28  to  $1000. 
Owners  of  the  $28  gun  will  not  trade 
them  for  guns  that  cost  twice  as  much. 
Write  today— now.  Lefever  Arms  Co., 
23  Maltbie  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


rE'RG\/jrOJV'S‘ 

Patent  Reflecting  Lamps 

THOMAS  J.  CONROY,  Agent, 

28  John  Street, 

Cor.  Nassau  St., 

New  York. 


With  Silver  Plated 
LocomotiveReflec- 
tors  and  Adjustable 
Attachments. 

UNIVERSAL  LAMP, 

For  Sportsmen’s  use.  Gombines  Head 
Jack(Front  and  Top),  Boat  Jack,  Fishing-, 
Gamp.  Belt  and  Dash  Lamp,  Hand  Lan¬ 
tern,  etc. 

EXCELSIOR  LAMP, 

For  Night  Driving,  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. 
Is  adjustable  to  any  kind  of  dash  or  vehi¬ 
cle.  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  address  all  orders  Lamp  Department. 


American  Big  Game  in  its  Haunts. 

The  Book  of  the  Boone  *nd  Crockett  Club.  Editor, 
George  Bird  Grinnell.  Vignette.  New  York.  497 
pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.60. 

Contents:  Sketch  of  President  Roosevelt;  Wilderness 
Reserve,  Theodore  Roosevelt;  The  Zoology  of  North 
American  Big  Game,  Arthur  Erwin  Brown;  Big  Game 
Shooting  in  Alaska — I.  Bear  Hunting  on  Kadiak  Island; 
II.  Bear  Hunting  on  the  Alaska  Peninsula;  III.  My  Big 
Bear  of  Shuyack;  IV.  The  White  Sheep  of  Kenai  Pen¬ 
insula;  V.  Hunting  the  Giant  Moose,  James  H.  Kidder; 
The  Kadiak  Bear  and  His  Home,  W.  Lord  Smith;  The 
Mountain  Sheep  and  Its  Range,  George  Bird  Grinnell; 
Preservation  of  the  Wild  Animals  of  North  America, 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborn;  Distribution  of  the  Moose, 
Madison  Grant;  The  Creating  of  Game  Refuges,  Alden 
Sampson;  Temiskaming  Moose,  Paul  J.  Dashiel;  Two 
Trophies  from  India,  John  H.  Prentice;  Big  Game 
Refuges,  Forest  Reserves  of  North  America,  Forest  Re¬ 
serves  as  Game  Preserves,  E.  W.  Nelson,  etc.,  etc. 
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TRAINING  vs.  BREAKING. 

Practical  Dog  Training;  or,  Training  vs.  Breaking. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on 
training  pet  dogs,  by  an  amateur.  Cloth,  165  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
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His  Best  Book 

MY  FRIEND  THE  CARTRIDGE 

By  S.  T.  HAMMOND 

This  delightful  presentment  of  the  glories  of  Autumn  days  with  gun  and  dog  in 
the  crisp  New  England  woods  in  search  of  the  noblest  of  native  game  birds,  which 
has  already  delighted  thousands  of  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream,  is  now  ready 
for  delivery  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Hammond  knows  his  upland  coverts  as  no  other  writer  of  the  day.  He 
makes  no  empty  boast  when  he  calls  the  partridge  his  friend,  and,  moreover,  makes 
his  every  reader  a  friend  of  this  splendid  bird.  He  succeeds  in  a  rare  degree,  not 
only  in  describing  the  ruffed  grouse,  its  habits  and  habitat,  and  the  pleasures  of  its 
pursuit,  but  in  surrounding  his  reader  with  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  leaf-scented 
Autumn  woods.  Mr.  Hammond’s  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library  of  sport. 

Cloth.  150  Pages.  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00 
FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WOODCRAFT 

By  “Nessmuk.”  Cloth,  160  pages.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.00. 

A  book  written  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  those  who  go  for  pleasure  to  the 
woods.  Its  author,  having  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  camp  life,  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  putting  the  wisdom  so  acquired  into  plain  and  intelligible  English. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


A  CHALK-STREAM  STUDY. 

As  I  stood  on  the  railway  bridge  which 
spanned  the  most  celebrated  chalk  stream  in  the 
north  of  England  and  surveyed  the  prospect 
before  me,  the  chance  of  a  successful  day’s  fish¬ 
ing  seemed  very  slight,  says  Kittiwake  in  the 
Field.  Though  it  was  not  yet  ten  o’clock,  the 
sun  was  shining  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  heat 
was  already  so  great,  the  shade  of  the  trees 
appeared  much  more  alluring  than  exposure  to 
the  full  blaze  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was 
a  day  for  a  garden  party,  a  picnic,  or  haymaking 
rather  than  fishing,  though  it  was  welcome  in¬ 
deed  to  the  poor  hay-makers,  who  had  had  such 
a  disastrous  time  in  the  north  as  an  experience 
of  nearly  thirty  years  cannot  recall.  While  their 
fortunate  brethren  in  the  South  and  Midlands 
won  their  hay  in  splendid  condition,  the  later 
crops  in  the  northern  counties  felt  the  full  force 
of  that  terrible  break  in  the  weather,  and  for 
nearly  three  weeks  the  rain  pelted  down  night 
and  day  with  such  vigor  that  it  even  penetrated 
large  cocks,  which  began  to  mould  before  any 
attention  could  be  paid  to  them. 

Scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  fanned  the  leaves, 
though  what  there  was  fortunately  tfended  up 
stream,  and  it  did  not  seem  as  if  there  would  be 
any  likelihood  of  success  before  the  evening,  at 
which  time  I  should  be  in  the  railway  carriage 
wending  my  way  back  to  my  home.  The  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  sport, (  however,  proved  most  vari¬ 
able,  in  which  good  luck  and  bad  luck  so  inter¬ 
mingled  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  predomi¬ 
nated,  though  when  I  took  stock  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  my  basket  at  the  conclusion  of  fishing 
I  felt  well  content,  despite  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  For  a  long  while,  indeed,  these  were  so 
persistent  that  hope  became  deferred,  until  it 
nearly  disappeared  altogether;  but  patience  and 
perseverance  were  at  long  last  rewarded,  and 
proved  once  again  that  “it  is  a  long  lane  that 
has  no  turning.”  While  I  was  putting  my  rod 
together  two  good  trout  were  noted  on  a  shal¬ 
low,  each  feeding  voraciously,  and  in  turn  each 
made  an  apparently  beautiful  rise  at  my  fly;  but 
in  each  case  neither  was  touched,  though,  of 
course,  sufficiently  alarmed  to  retire  incontinent¬ 
ly.  At  the  next  corner  a  large  trout  was  rising 
close  under  the  further  bank,  and  another  just 
where  the  current  swept  round  the  bend,  so  I 
waded  across  to  get  below  the  first,  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  a  drag.  •  The  fly  came  beautifully 
over  him;  he  rose  boldly  at  it,  and  yet  I  felt  but 
the  slightly  grit  of  his  teeth  when  I  made  the 
strike.  As  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the 
remaining  fish,  within  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  four  good  trout  had  made  four  good  rises, 
and  not  one  had  even  been  pricked.  My  belief 
is  the  glare  of  the  sun  prevented  the  trout  from 
calculating  aright,  and  that  this  is  often  the 
cause  of  false  rises.  In  each  of  the  above  in¬ 
stances  the  fly  had  been,  on  the  sun  side  of  the 
fish,  and  when  rising  at  it  the  trout  had  had 
the  sun  full  in  its  eyes.  No  other  feeding  fish 
was  met  with  for  some  time,  but  then  one  was 
seen  slowly  sailing  round  a  quiet  bay,  taking 
every  fly,  and  as  soon  as  it  saw  my  fly  it  came 
quickly  up  to  it,  took  it  without  hesitation,  and 
yet  there  was  no  response  whatever  to  my 
strike. 

Hope  in  my  case  was  rapidly  beginning  to 
give  way  to  despair,  for  I  appeared  to  be  out  of 
luck  altogether.  There  were  some  thorn  bushes 
hanging  over  the  stream  a  few  yards  higher  up, 
with  a  convenient  stream  running  past  them, 
where  many  and  many  a  trout  has  become  my 
victim,  and  here,  as  usual,  a  nice  fish  was  feed¬ 
ing.  The  fly  sailed  most  temptingly  over  the 
trout,  which  just  put  its  nose  above  water  and 
sucked  it  down;  but  that  was  all,  for  again  there 
was  no  tight  line  when  I  struck.  Moodily  I 
wandered  on,  and  a  long  period  elapsed  before 
another  feeding  fish  was  found,  and  then  two 
more  served  me  in  the  same  fashion;  but  just 
beyond  the  last  one  a  good  trout  was  feeding 
at  a  bend  between  some  weeds,  and,  though  the 
fly  apparently  nailed  over  him,  he  did  not  see 
it  until  it  had  passed  him,  when  he  turned  and 
followed  it  about  a  foot,  seized  it,  and  for  the 
first  time  that  day  I  experienced  the  thrilling 
joy  of  a  fish  being  “on.”  Now,  this  fish  also 
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■would  have  had  the  sun  in  its  eyes  if  it  had  risen 
when  the  fly  passed  over  it,  but,  as  it  happened, 
when  it  did  rise  its  head  was  turned  from  the 
glare,  wherefore  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  very 
unlucky  fish.  For  had  not  eight  others  all  had 
their  amusement  in  playing  with  danger,  and 
yet  escaped  scot-free!  The  tale  of  woe,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  yet  complete.  It  was  some  time 
before  feeding  trout  could  be  found,  but  then 
two  were  discerned  rising  freely,  one  below  the 
■other,  at  an  interval  of  a  few  yards,  under  the 
shelter  and  in  the  shade  of  a  high,  precipitous 
bank.  The  nearest  trout  took  a  ginger-dun  at 
once,  and  so  as  not  to  expose  myself  to  the 
ken  of  the  other  I  played  the  trout  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  a  thorn  bush,  behind  which  I  was 
well  concealed.  The  bush  stood  well  clear  of 
the  water,  and,  the  psychological  moment  hav¬ 
ing  arrived,  I  was  getting  the  net  ready  for 
action,  when,  to  my  horror,  the  trout  slipped 
under  a  low  branch  which  was  well  under  water, 
and  till  then  had  never  been  observed  by  me. 
Of  course,  the  next  moment  the  fish  was  free, 
and  it  was  I  who  was  caught — in  the  bush! 

Putting  on  a  similar  fly,  I  presented  it  to  the 
upper  trout,  and  at  once  hooked  it,  and  played 
it  till  it  was  beaten,  and  then  the  net  was 
stretched  out  to  complete  the  drama;  but  an¬ 
other  mishap  was  in  store.  The  bag  of  the  net 
refused  to  hang  down,  and  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  I  shortened  my  hold  of  the  handle.  I 
suspected  a  thorn  twig  was  hitched  up  some¬ 
where  in  the  net,  but  while  I  was  fumbling  with 
it  in  my  left  hand,  and  my  attention  was  momen¬ 
tarily  wandering  from  the  captive,  the  rod  sud¬ 
denly  straightened;  the  prospective  victim  had 
escaped,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  net 
bagged  out  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  Round 
the  adjacent  bend  a  nice  fish  was  feeding  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  which  here  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  sun,  and  this  time 
everything  went  right;  the  trout  rose,  was 
hooked,  and  speedily  landed.  A  little  farther 
on  a  fine  trout  was  feeding  at  the  tail  of  a  weed 
bed  in  rather  a  sharp  stream,  and,  though  it  turned 
more  than  once  toward  my  fly,  it  was  in  such 
shallow  water  that,  like  most  trout  similarly 
placed,  it  was  extra  cautious,  and,  presently  sus¬ 
pecting  danger,  it  left  the  spot  and  went  up 
stream.  At  the  very  edge  of  the  current,  shel¬ 
tering  under  a  piece  of  overhanging  grass,  and 
in  water  scarcely  deep  enough  to  cover  its  back, 
a  moderate-sized  fish  was  lazily  taking  an  oc¬ 
casional  fly,  so  I  spent  a  few  moments  trying  to 
beguile  it;  but,  though  it  came  out  once  from 
its  lair  and  followed  my  fly,  it  was  so  tardy  in 
its  movements  that  the  fly  began  to  drag  with 
the  current;  the  trout  took  the  hint  and  also 
departed  up  stream.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
scrambling  up  the  bank  to  seek  a  fresh  place, 
when  I  saw  the  first  trout  coming  down  stream, 
and  directly  it  reached  the  old  spot  at  the  tail 
of  the  weed  it  made  a  quick  turn  and  at  once 
began  feeding.  With  renewed  hope  I  slipped 
back  into  the  stream,  trusting  the  short  excur¬ 
sion  might  have  dissipated  former  suspicions, 
and,  casting  over  the  fish,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  it  rise  and  finding  it  well  hooked.  It 
fought  well,  and  had  to  be  held  hard  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  weed  bed,  but,  having  put  011  a 
00  double  hook  for  its  especial  benefit,  I  had 
faith  in  the  hold  being  secure,  and  it  came  safely 
into  the  net.  Before  unhooking  and  weighing 
it  I  returned  to  the  bank,  as  no  other  fish  was 
within  sight,  and  it  just  touched  iR>  pounds. 

Having  put  on  and  oiled  another  fly,  I  was 
again  in  the  act  of  clambering  up  the  bank, 
when,  to  my  utmost  astonishment,  I  saw  the 
apparent  “double”  of  the  very  trout  that  had 
just  been  caught  sail  down  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  other,  take  up  the  identical  same  position 
at  the  tail  of  the  weed  bed.  and  begin  rising. 
Eagerly  I,  too,  repeated  my  tactics,  and  a 
moment  afterward  this  fish  also  seized  my  fly 
and  was  firmly  hooked.  It  fought  hard  for  the 
weed  bed,  and  at  last,  finding  it  was  foiled,  it 
threw  itself  into  the  air  and  fell  into  the  middle 
of  the  weeds,  when  I  distinctly  saw  it  seize  a 
weed  in  its  mouth,  and  there  it  lay  on  the  very 
top  of  them,  holding  on  to  the  weed.  Though 
it  should  have  disappeared  overhead  in  the 
weeds,  it  was  kept  on  the  surface  by  the  one  it 


Tke  “Old  Reliable”  PARKER  GllN 

Wins  for  the  EIGHTH  Time 

The  Grand  American  Handicap 

Score  of  100  Straight  from  19  Yards. 

At  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  23,  1910. 

Mr.  Riley  Thompson,  of  Cainsville,  Mo.,  made  this  record,  which  has 
never  before  been  equaled  in  this  classic  event. 

The  Parker  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Guy  V.  Dering,  also  won 
the  Amateur  Championship  at  Chicago,  June  24,  scoring  189  ex  200, 
shooting  at  160  singles  and  20  doubles. 

The  Prize  Winners  and  Champions  shoot  The  PARKER  GUN! 

Why  don’t  YOU? 

PARKER.  BROS. 

New  York  Salesrooms  :  32  Warren  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 


Made  famous  by  its  dependability.  The  solid  top  and  side  ejection  keep  gases  and  powder  away  from 
your  eyes;  help  quick,  effective  repeat  shots.  Rain,  sleet,  snow  and  foreign  matter  can’t  get  into  the  action. 

The  mechanism  Is  strong,  simple,  wear- resisting.  The  double  extractors  pull  any  shell  instantly ;  two  special  safety 
devices  prevent  accidental  discharge  while  action  is  unlocked,  and  an  automatic  recoil  block  makes  hangfires  harmless. 

All  Marlins  are  strongly  made,  finely  balanced,  accurate,  hard  bitting  guns,  and  are  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  take  down 
and  clean.  Illustration  shows  Model  24  grade  “A”  12  gauge;  it  has  all  the  features  that  make  for  a  perfect  gun 


Send  three  stamps  postage  today  for  our  ICS 
page  catalog,  describing  the  full  TsZczr/Jiz  Kne. 
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THE  NARRATIVE  OF  A  SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN  HUNTING  TALES 

EDGAR  F.  RANDOLPH 

A  series  of  hunting  reminiscences  of  rare  charm  for  the  sportsman  and  for 
the  wider  circle  which  delights  in  true  tales  of  outdoor  life.  With  none  of  the  high 
coloring  and  exaggeration  which  give  a  false  note  to  so  many  hunting  stories,  Mr. 
Randolph’s  book  is  never  lacking  in  interest. 

He  covers  the  field  of  sport  with  the  rifle,  east  and  west,  drawing  a  vivid  word 
picture  of  life  in  the  open,  subordinating  his  own  exploits  to  the  main  incidents  of 
outdoor  experience,  giving  much  valuable  information  on  camp  life,  hunting  and  the 
habits  of  wild  game,  and  continually  delighting  the  reader  with  the  freshness  of  his 
viewpoint. 

This  book  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  memory  of  every  big-game 
hunter  of  experience  and  will  prove  of  real  value  to  the  novice  who  is,  planning  an 
excursion  into  the  wild. 

Cloth,  170  Pages.  Richly  Illustrated.  Postpaid,  $1.00. 
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SMOKELESS  POWDER 


THE  OLD-TIME  FAVORITE 

An  Ideal  SmoKelesj 
Shotgun  Potvder 


Read  the  history  of  the  E.  C.  Inanimate 
Target  Championship  in  this  issue,  and  watch 
for  the  scores  in  the  Crosby-German  Challenge 
Match  to  be  shot  at  Chicago,  January  7,  191 1. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

Established  1802  Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Rhymes  of  The  Stream  and  Forest  l 

FRANK  MERTON  BUCKLAND 

One  of  the  freshest,  most  delightful  collections  of  outdoor  verse  offered  for 
many  a  day.  They  are  the  outpourings  of  a  spirit  which  loves  nature,  the  woods 
and  streams  and  growing  things,  and  appreciates  its  charms. 

Mr.  Buckland's  verse  has  a  charm  that  is  at  once  rare  and  delightful.  This 
book  will  appeal  to  every  outdoor  man  or  woman,  and  particularly  to  the  “Brethren 
of  the  Angle.” 

Its  form  is  as  attractive  as  its  pages,  closely  simulating  the  appearance  of  the 
standard  fly-book,  printed  on  heavy  laid  paper  with  ornamental  border  designs  of 
trout  flies,' pocket  for  clippings,  and  blank  pages  for  copying  or  individual  com¬ 
position.  It  is  just  the  thing  for  the  den,  for  the  pocket,  or  for  a  gift  to  the  friend 
who  loves  the  big  world  out  of  doors. 

Postpaid,  $1.25 

* 
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had  hold  of,  so  that  the  water  did  not  even  cover 
its  body.  Grasping  the  situation,  I  put  a  strain 
on  the  rod  and  fairly  lugged  the  trout,  kicking 
and  splashing,  over  the  weed  bed  into  clear 
water.  Unluckily  for  the  trout,  the  weed  it  had 
seized  was  a  brown  and  rotten  one,  which  gave 
way  at  once  under  the  strain;  but  the  fish 
brought  it  along  in  its  mouth,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  retriever  dog,  and  fast  to  it  until  it  was 
netted.  Such  a  strange  occurrence  never  took 
place  in  my  ken  during  all  my  lengthy  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  ways  of  chalk-stream  trout.  It  was 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  every  trout  that  rose 
that  day  whose  head  was  away  from  the  sun  at 
the  moment  of  rising  was  well  hooked,  whereas 
none  of  the  eight  that  rose  facing  the  glare 
were  touched  by  the  hook  at  all.  Had  this  fact 
been  grasped  in  sufficient  time  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  manipulate  the  fly  to  pass  on 
the  side  of  the  trout  away  from  the  sun,  but  it 
was  not  til'  late  in  the  proceedings  that  the 
thought  occurred  to  me.  After  the  last  capture 
there  was  but  a  short  time  before  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  off  fishing  in  order  to  catch  the 
afternoon  train,  and  no  further  opportunity  of 
testing  the  theory  presented  itself  that  after-, 
noon. 


REFORESTING. 

The  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  No.  2.  entitled  “Reforest¬ 
ing,”  prepared  by  C.  R.  Pettis,  Superintendent 
State  Forests,  who  has  not  only  written  pam¬ 
phlets  on  this  subject  for  this  State,  but  also 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  This  publication  is  full  of  information 
relative  to  reforesting  lands  or  growing  wood 
crops.  It  gives  detailed  information  in  regard 
to  securing  planting  material,  how  to  do  the 
planting,  kind  of  trees  to  plant,  and  an  idea 
of  the  results  that  may  be  expected.  This  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  sent  to  any  owner  of  land  within 
the  State,  who  is  interested  in  the  subject, 
upon  application  to  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Forests,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

To  our  fathers  and  the  older  '  generations, 
planting  trees  to  grow  lumber  or  wood  seems 
almost  ridiculous,  because  most  of  them  can 
remember  when  there  was  in  this  section  so 
much  forest,  that  it  had  to  be  cut  down,  rolled 
into  heaps  and  burned,  in  order  that  they  might 
make  their  settlement,  clear  their  land  to  se¬ 
cure  soil  for  raising  their  necessary  food  crops 
and  establish  themselves.  But  when  we  look 
around  to-day  and  realize  how  little  good  lum¬ 
ber  there  is  left  in  our  forests,  and  how  slow 
and  wasteful  nature  is  in  growing  another  crop, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  take  some  means  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  future  and  at  the  same  time,  utilize 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
that  are  idle,  and  the  sunshine  which  falls  upon 
that  land,  making  it  useful  and  able  to  fulfill 
its  purposes. 

The  importance  of  reforesting  has  become 
so  apparent  that  our  largest  paper  and  pulp 
companies  are  planting  trees  to  grow  material 
tor  their  mills.  The  lumber  companies  are 
doing  the  same  thing  in  order  to  secure  a 
future  lumber  supply.  The  small  farmers  are 
planting  the  idle  acres  upon  their  farms  as  an 
investment.  The  city,  town  and  commercial 
water  companies  are  setting  trees  over  their 
watershed  to  make  the  future  water  supply 
more  equitable  and  insure  its  permanence. 

The  necessity  for  planting  is  easily  seen, 
when  we  ask  our  forefathers  as  to  the  quantity 
of  standing  timber  that  stood  on  these  hills 
and  in  these  valleys  a  century  ago  and  then 
compare  it  with  what  is  here  to-day  and  add 
to  the  prospective  value  of  the  small  growth. 
The  great  natural  heritage,  which  the  early 
settlers  found,  has  entirely  disappeared  from 
our  Eastern  States.  In  1865  New  York  State 
cut  more  timber  than  any  other  State,  but  now 
it  is  eighteenth  on  the  list,  and  the  State  of 
Washington  is  first.  Thus  we  can  see  how  in 
forty-five  years  the  source  of  the  bulk  of  the 
lumber  cut  in  this  country  has  removed  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other,  and  who  can  say  where 
the  supply  will  come  from  forty-five  years 
hence?  We  are.  in  this  country  to-day,  con¬ 
suming  lumber  three  times  as  fast  as  it  is. 
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growing,  and  with  our  increase  in  population 
and  reduced  forest  area,  we  will  soon  be  using 
it  five,  six  or  seven  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
produced.  This  means  future  scarcity  of  lum¬ 
ber,  high  prices  for  forest  productions  and 
profit  in  reforesting  land. 

The  idea  of  planting  trees  to  grow  lumber 
is  not  new,  except  that  it  has  not  been  prac¬ 
ticed  much  in  this  State,  having  been  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice  in  Germany  and  France  for  nearly 
three  centuries.  It  is  a  necessity  as  a  result 
of  the  methods  which  have  been  pursued  in 
the  past  handling  of  our  forest  lands. 

Nature  does  not  care  how  many  trees  are 
growing  to  an  acre,  nor  if  these  trees  contain 
one  or  four  log  lengths,  not  if  the  material 
will  be  worth  five  or  fifty  dollars  per  thousand 
feet,  nor  if  it  takes  her  forty  or  two  hundred 
years  to  produce  a  twelve-inch  tree.  The  future 
of  this  country  requires  that  we  utilize,  to  the 
best  advantage,  all  of  our  energies  properly. 
It  requires  that  idle  land,  not  suitable  or  fit 
for  agricultural  purposes,  be  used  for  produc¬ 
ing  wood  crops.  It  is  also  important,  from  a 
social  and  economic  standpoint,  because  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  idle  land  in  a  town  is  just 
as  serious  an  economic  problem  as  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  men,  because  both  are 
producers  and  when  they  are  not  employed,  the 
value  of  products  from  a  town  or  section  is  re¬ 
duced  in  proportion  to  the  unemployed  men 
or  lands. 

It  is  fair  to  consider  every  tree  a  machine, 
which  is  or  can  be  used,  if  properly  handled, 
to  manufacture  wood  material  or  lumber.  A 
tree  is  a  machine  because  it  takes  carbonic  acid 
gas  from  the  air  and  pinups  water  from  the  soil 
up  into  the  leaves  and  there  in  the  leaves,  under 
the  influence  of  sunshine,  converts  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  of  the  air  and  water  from  the  soil  into 
sugar,  which  passes  through  the  tree  as  sap 
and  later  into  starch  and  finally  into  wood. 
With  this  general  fact  in  mind  and  more  specific 
data  in  regard  to  soil  adaptations  of  the  va¬ 
rious  trees,  the  forester  is  able  to  control  the 
composition  of  his  crop  by  planting,  if  he  does 
not  have  the  kind  of  tree  best  adapted  or  the 
sjecies  which  is  most  profitable  to  grow,  and 
can,  by  the  use  of  his  ax,  remove  the  undesir¬ 
able  weed  or  trees  and  give  the  preferred  trees 
the  benefit  of  all  the  light,  air  and  soil. 

Forestry  is  not  sentiment,  but  purely  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition.  It  is  similar  to  agriculture, 
in  that  land  is  used  for  the  production  of  crops. 
As  the  farmer  is  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  crops,  so  the  forester  is  at  work  growing 
wood  crops.  Proper  methods  in  handling 
forest  lands  and  the. wise  use  of  our  forests  and 
forest  areas,  is  just  as  necessary  an  essential 
as  such  intelligence  is  required  to  secure  profit 
from  farm  lands. 

Forestry  does  not  consist  simply  in  planting 
trees,  but  in  the  best  utilization  of  the  existing 
forest.  It  means  method  in  handling  woodland,- 
which  will  produce  results  in  the  same  manner, 
as  good  agriculture  pays  better  returns  than 
old-fashioned  farming.  It  means  protection  of 
our  forest  lands  from  fires.  It  means  cutting 
trees  when  they  have  ceased  to  grow  enough 
material  each  year  to  produce  a  profit  upon  the 
land.  It  means  securing  benefits  to  other  in¬ 
dustries,  such  as  protecting  our  lowlands  from 
floods,  or  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in  our 
streams  by  means  of  the  forest  cover,  which  it 
forms  on  these  uplands.  It  means  the  judicious 
management  of  land  not  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes,  in  such  a  way  that  the  greatest  re¬ 
turns  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  secured. 

The  time  is  already  at  hand  when  no  land- 
owner  can  afford  to  allow  nature  to  have  full 
charge  and  management  of  his  forest  proper¬ 
ties,  or  of  land  which  should  be  in  forest.  Idle 
land  must  be  planted,  natural  growth  must  be 
cared  for  by  thinning  out  the  weeds  or  useless 
trees,  and  forestry  methods  used.  This  is  not 
a  move  for  the  beautification  of  our  State,  but 
simply  a  pure,  clean  business  proposition. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  may  he  obtained  from 
any  newsdealer  on  order.  Ask  your  dealer  to 
supply  you  regularly. 


HUNTER  ONE -TRIGGER 


WEATHER  conditions  aren’t  always  at 
their  best  in  the  “blind”  or  in  the  skiff. 
That’s  when  you  want  your  gun  to  stand 
you  in  good  stead— when  you  don’t  want  it  to 
balk  or  double. 

YOU  CAN  easily  wear  gloves  if  you  shoot  with  a 
Hunter  One-Trigger.  And  without  “fiddling.”  It 
won’t  balk — because  there  is  no  friction  to  makeit 
balk.  And  it  won’t  double — because  there  is  no 
second  trigger  to  get  tangled  up  in  your  glove. 

Have  you  seen  the  very  newest  Hammerless 
Smith  Gun  ?  It  is  just  out — the  20-Gauge 
Hunter  One-Trigger — and  it’s  a  beauty.  Weighs 
only  5 1  to  7  pounds.  Just  the  finest  gun  that 
can  be  made  at  the  low  price — simply  all  gun 
and  no  frills.  Ask  your  dealer  about  it, 
or  write  for  handsomely  lithographed 
free  Catalogue  to-day. 

THE  HUNTER  ARMS  CO. 

90  Hubbard  Street  _ 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 


ANGLING  MEMORIES 


Seasonable  Books  for  the  Sportsman’s  Library 

MEN  I  HAVE  FISHED  WITH  MY  ANGLING  FRIENDS 


Both  by  FRED  MATHER 

These  two  volumes  are  a  source  of  endless  delight  to  the  fisherman. 


They 


deal  with  every  phase  of  the  gentle  sport  from  bent  pins  and  willow  poles  to 
salmon  flies  and  special  rods — with  every  kind  of  fish  as  well.  S 

They  are  full  of  a  quaint  philosophy,  written  with  a  rare  appreciation  of  human  *3 
nature,  and  comprising  sketches  of  angling  “characters”  as  well  as  well-known  men  * 
who  were  Mr.  Mather’s  brethren  of  the  angle.  Much  of  other  sport  and  adventure  ^ 
beside  fishing  will  be  found  between  the  covers  of  these  books.  These  two  large,  * 

splendidly  bound,  splendidly  printed,  and  richly  illustrated  volumes  of  400  pages  J 

each  regularly  sell  for  $2  each.  While  they  last  we  offer  ^ 

Both  together,  postpaid,  for  $3.00  v 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  * 
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A  Classic  for  Sportsmen 

AMERICAN  BIG  GAME  IN  ITS  HAUNTS 

- Boone  and  Crockett  Club  Series  — ■  ■  ■■ 

Edited  by  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

An  invaluable  work  not  alone  for  the  sportsman,  but  for  the  student  and  lover 
of  wild  life.  Treats  of  big  game  preservation  and  protection  in  the  broader  sense: 
tells  of  the  habits,  habitat  and  life  history  of  the  larger  wild  animals;  touches  upon 
the  problem  of  the  public  forest  domain,  and  is  rounded  out  by  interesting  hunting- 
reminiscences  by  such  leaders  in  the  fraternity  of  big-game  hunters  as  Madison 
Grant,  Paul  J.  Dashiell,  George  Bird  Grinnell,  Jas.  H.  Kidder  and  W.  Lord  Smith. 
Bound  in  cloth,  library  edition,  heavy  paper,  richly  illustrated,  497  pages. 

Postpaid,  $2.50 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.,  127  Franklin  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AMERICAN  DUCK  SHOOTING 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

600  Pages.  Library  Edition,  $3.50. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO..  127  Franklin  Street.  New  York 
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Nursing  vs.  Dosing. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Dogs  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  S.  T.  Hammond  (“Shadow”),  Author  of  “Training 
v«.  Breaking.”  161  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hammond  believes  that  more  dogs  are  killed  by 
injudicious  doctoring  than  by  disease,  and  the  present 
work  is  a  protest  against  the  too  free  use  of  medicine 
when  dogs  are  sick.  The  author  has  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  of  the  troubles  which  especially  afflict  small 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
exercise  and  from  over-feeding;  and  boys  and  girls 
owning  dogs — as  well  as  children  of  larger  growth — may 
profitably  study  and  ponder  this  volume. 

Contents:  Importance  of  Nursing.  Cleanliness.  Out- 
of-Sorts  Dam.  Puppies.  Diet.  Other  Foods.  Kennel  and 
Exercise.  Common  Ailments.  Teething.  Diarrhea.  Con¬ 
vulsions.  Epilepsy.  Distempter.  Eczema.  Need  of 
Proper  Care.  Sour  Stomach.  Vermin.  Canker  of  the 
Ear.  Mange.  The  Nervous  System.  Abscesses.  Colic. 
Worms. 
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THE  PATRICIANS 

A  Serial  Novel  by  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The  Atlantic  has  not  published  a  serial  since  1908.  The  editors  have  been  waiting  for  a  story 
which  seemed  to  unite  marked  narrative  interest  with  that  finish  of  workmanship  which  should 
characterize  an  Atlantic  serial.  Such  a  story  is  “The  Patricians,”  a  new  novel  by  John  Gals¬ 
worthy  ;  the  story  of  agreeable  people  living  their  lives  among  the  shifting  problems  which 
confront  the  English  aristocracy  of  to-day.  It  is  fundamentally  a  love  story,  and  the  two  con¬ 
trasted  heroines  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  last  chapter  is  read. 


A  JOURNAL  OF  THE  SIERRAS 

By  JOHN  MUIR 

John  Muir  left  college  with  little  money  and  less  health,  and  offered  his  services  to  a  ranch¬ 
man.  He  was  engaged  as  a  herder  to  help  drive  some  two  thousand  sheep.  This  journal  is  a 
finished  record  of  this  unforgettable  journey.  Besides  its  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  glories 
of  the  sierras,  the  journal  gives  a  highly  entertaining  account  of  the  drive,  interspersed  with 
philosophy,  wit,  knowledge,  and  infinite  enthusiasm. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE 

By  GAMALIEL  BRADFORD,  Jr.  - 

A  series  of  sympathetic,  fair-minded  studies  of  the  character  of  a  great  American  by  a  writer 
educated  in,  the  traditions  of  Massachusetts’  abolitionists.  In  the  preparation  of  these  papers 
Mr.  Bradford  has  exhausted  every  source  of  first-hand  knowledge.  The  Lee  he  draws  is  the  Lee 
of  fact,  not  the  Lee  of  legend. 


A  YEAR  IN  A  GOAL  MINE 

By  JOSEPH  HUSBAND 

The  author  of  this  narrative,  after  graduating  from  college,  sought  employment  in  a  coal  mine 
of  the  Middle  West.  After  months*of  labor  in  a  community  of  underground  workers  composed 
of  every  nationality,  a  fire  broke  out,  and  against  it  for  three  months  the  men  fought  a  series  of 
tragic  battles  culminating  in  utter  disaster.  The  story  is  told  with  great  dramatic  energy,  and 
the  pictures  of  life  four  hundred  feet  below  the  earth's  surface  are  strangely  interesting. 
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HUNTERS’  LODGE! 

GOOD  QUAIL  SHOOTING! 

Choice  Accommodation  for  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies.  Come  and  bring  your  wife. 

General  FRANK  A.  BOND, 

Buies,  N.  C. 


HUNTING  IN  FLORIDA 

On  the  Indian  River 

Twenty  ducks  guaranteed  any  morning.  Canvasback, 
mallard,  widgeon  and  teal.  Also  deer,  turkey,  quail  and 
snipe  shooting.  Particulars  and  references  by  addressing 

HOTEL  DIXIE,  Titusville,  Fla. 

P.  S.  ERRICSON,  Prop. 


BAGLEY  FARM,  BAG^S£ILLS 

Kenbridge  Station,  Va.  Road.  Guests  are  offered  shooting 
privileges  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
uail,  deer  and  turkey  shooting  in  the  South.  Guides, 
ogs  and  horses  furnished. 


A  WILD  TURKEY  HUNT  IN 
OLD  VIRGINIA! 

A  noted  game  preserve  fronting  James  River.  Owner 
absent  this  year.  A  grand  chance  for  a  yachtsman  to 
entertain  his  friends.  Send  for  records  of  previous  annual 
hunts  and  terms  of  rental.  Address  RICHARD  EPPES, 
City  Point,  Va. 


The  Pistol  and  Revolver. 

By  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright,  President  U.  S.  Revolver 
Association,  Director  New  York  State  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  handy  pocket-size  volume  of  167  pages  of  practical 
information,  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Pisto]  and 
Revolver  Shooting.  This  work  is  strictly  up-to-date, 
including  the  latest  development  in  smokeless  powder; 
the  1908  Revolver  Regulations  and  Practice  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  National 
Guard;  the  Annual  Championship  matches  and  Revised 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  United  States  Revolver 
Association,  etc.  Besides  being  a  useful,  practical  hand¬ 
book  for  the  experienced  marksman,  the  work  will  also 
prove  particularly  valuable  for  beginners. 

Contents:  Historical:  Arms — Military,  Target,  Pocket 
Ammunition;  Sights;  Position;  Target  Shooting;  Re¬ 
volver  Practice  tor  the  Police;  Pistol  Shooting  for 
Ladies;  Clubs  and  Ranges;  Hints  to  Beginners;  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Arms;  Manipulation;  Position  and  Aiming;  Tar¬ 
get  Practice;  Cleaning  and  Care  of  Arms;  Reloading 
Ammunition — primers  shells,  bullets,  powders,  reloading. 
Appendix — Annual  Championship  Matches  of  the  U.  S. 
Revolver  Association;  Rules  Governing  Matches,  etc. 
Records  of  the  U.  S.  Revolver  Association. 

In  three  styles:  Paper,  60  cents.  Cloth,  $1.00.  Full 
Morocco,  $1.60.  A  liberal  discount  to  military  organiza¬ 
tions  and  shooting  clubs  on  orders  of  ten  or  more  copies. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Where,  When  and  How  to  Catch 
Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of  Florida 

By  Win.  H.  Gregg,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  assisted  by  Capt. 

JoSaa  Gardner,  of  Ponce  Park,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla. 

With  108  engravings  and  12  colored  illnstratioaj. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  238  pages.  Map.  Price,  $4.00. 

A  visitor  to  Florida  can  hardly  make  the  trip  without 
this  hook,  if  he  is  at  all  interested  in  angling.  It  gives  a 
very  complete  list  of  the  fishes  of  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida,  sund  every  species  is  illustrated  by  a  cut  taken 
from  th*  best  authorities.  The  cuts  are  thus  of  the  most 
value  te  the  angler  who  desires  to  identify  the  fish  he 
takes,  while  the  colored  plates  of  the  tropical  fish  shown 
in  all  their  wonderful  gorgeousness  of  coloring,  are  very 
beautiful.  Besides  the  pictures  of  fish,  there  are  cuts 
showing  portion#  of  the  fishing  tackle,  which  the  author 
ssce.  A  good  index  complete#  the  volume. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Boy. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  Price,  $1.26. 

Sam  Lovels’  Boy  is  the  fifth  of  the  series  of  Danvis 
hooks.  No  one  has  pictured  the  New  Englander  with 
so  much  insight  as  has  Mr.  Robinson.  Sam  Lovel  and 
Huldah  are  two  of  the  characters  of  the  earlier  books 
in  the  series,  and  the  boy  is  young  Sam,  their  son,  who 
grows  up  under  the  tuition  of  the  coterie  of  friends  that 
we  know  so  well,  becomes  a  man  just  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  carries  a  musket  in  defense  of  what  he 
believes  to  he  the  right. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  FAMILY 

By  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

A  series  casting  a  white  light  upon  many- 
domestic  difficulties.  Among  them  will  be 
such  papers  as  “  The  Crooked  Stick,”  “  The 
Problem  of  Priscilla,”  “  The  Stranger  within 
Our  Gates.” 


THE  ETHICAL  CONDUCT  OF 
GREAT  BUSINESS 

This  is  at  the  heart  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  the  American  people. 
The  Atlantic  hopes  to  number  among  its 
earlier  papers  on  this  topic  “  The  Public  and 
the  Railroads,”  E.  P.  Ripley,  President  of  the 
Santa  Fd;”  “Manufacturing  and  Industrial 
Peace,”  'Myron  T.'  Herrick,  capitalist  and 
former  Governor  of-  Ohio. 


A  Problem’s  Solution 


LOG  CABINS  &  COTTAGES; 

How  to  Build  and  Furnish  Thom. 

A  seasonable  book  when  all  minds  are  bent  on  the 
problem  of  getting  close  to  nature.  Mr.  Wicks  in  thi» 
delightful  book  offers  timely  advice  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  build  a  simple  summer  home  at  one  with  it* 
surroundings  of  wood  or  stream  or  shore. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  practical  work,  treating  of  the 
how,  the  where,  and  the  with  what  of  camp  building  and 
furnishing.  It  is  helpful,  too,  in  regard  to  furnishing, 
and  withal  a  most  beautiful  work. 

Cloth,  profusely  illustrated,  $1.60  postpaid. 


MAN  AND  BIRD  AND  BEAST 

Few  regular  readers  of  the  Atiantic  have 
forgotten  Mr.  H.  C.  Merwin’s  delightful 
paper  on  “  Dogs  and  Men.”  It  is  good  news 
to  announce  other  papers  in  the  same  category : 

“Horses  and  Men,”  Henry  C.  Merwin. 

“  My  Dog  Punch,”  Robert  M.  Gay. 

“  In  Praise  of  Parrots,”  Franklin  James. 


NEW  ARTICLES 

By  GENERAL  MORRIS  SCHAFF 

Nothing  which  the  Atlantic  has  printed  of 
late  years  has  brought  a  more  human  response 
than  General  Schaff’s  “  Battle  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness.”  General  Schaff  is  now  at  work  on  a 
new  series  of  historical  papers  for  the 
Atlantic. 


THE  ATLANTIC  CALENDAR  FOR  1911 

will  be  similar  in  form  to  the  one  published  in  1910,  the  quotations  being  entirely  new.  This 
calendar  is  a  storehouse  of  ideas,  exquisitely  expressed,  and  a  constant  reminder  of  what  is 
best  in  American  literature.  Price  50  cents  postpaid,  or  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  new  subscrib¬ 
ers  sending  us  $4.00  for  1911. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 

35  CENTS  A  COPY  $4.00  A  YEAR 
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For  Sole. 


Small-Mouth  Black  Bass 

We  have  the  only  establishment  dealing  in  young  small- 
mouth  black  bass  commercially  in  the  United  States.  Vig¬ 
orous  young  bass  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  advance'd 
fry  to  3  and  4  inch  fingerlings  for  stocking  purposes. 

Wirimiui  SmalI*Moulh  Black  Baaa  Hatchery. 

Correspondence  invited.  Send  for  circulars.  Address 

HENRY  W.  BEEHAN  -  -  New  Preston.  Conn. 


BROOK  TROUT  FOR  SALE. 


We  have  constantly  on  hand 
a  fine  supply  of  Brook  Trout, 
all  sizes,  for  stocking  pur¬ 
poses.  Also  for  table  use,  at 
75c.  a  pound.  Visitors  priv¬ 
ileged  to  catch  own  trout. 
PARADISE  BROOK 


TROUT  CO.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Henryvillc  R.R.  Sta. 


BROOK  TROUT. 

Eggs,  fry,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  for  stocking 
brooks  and  lakes.  Address  NEW  ENGLAND  TROUT 
FARM,  Plympton,  Mass. 


RAINBOW  TROUT 


are  well  adapted  to  Eastern  waters.  Try  stock¬ 
ing  with  some  of  the  nice  yearlings  or  fry  from 
our  hatchery,  and  yon  will  be  pleased  with  the 
results.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Colburn  C.  Wood.,  Supt.,  Plymouth, 
Mass. 


BROOK  TROUT 


of  all  ages  for  stocking  brooks 


in  any  quantity,  warranted  delivered  anywhere  in  fine 
condition.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  TROUT  CO., 


Plymouth,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE  — BROOK  TROUT— Fine  healthy  fish 
of  all  sizes.  Eyed  eggs  in  season.  Warranted  delivered 
anywhere,  as  represented.  Correspondence  solicited. 
BAY  SIDE  TROUT  FARM  (A.  B.  Savary),  Wareham, 
Mass. 


HOXIE  TROUT  STREAMS. 


For  Sale— Brook  trout,  fry  and  yearlings,  eyed  eggs  in 
season.  Hotel  trade  a  specialty.  Address  N.  F.  HOXIE, 
R.'F.  D.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Before  placing  your  order  for 

BROOK  TROUT 

fingerlings  or  large  fish)  to  stock  your  preserve, 
let  us  quote  you  prices.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  SANDWICH  TROUT  CO.,  Sandwich,  Mass. 


WISH  TO  BUY  Small-mouth  Bass  to  stock  a  stream  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Prefer  to  buy  big  bass,  but  will 
accept  advance  fry  and  fingerlings.  Prefer  bass  grown  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  Please  write, 

J.  M.  ELLSWORTH, 

723  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


LIVE  WILD  RABBITS. — Cottontails  for  sale.  Order 
quickly. 

tf  E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  HUNGARIAN  PA RTRIDGES.— Best  fresh- 
caught  birds,  delivered  free  New  York,  arrival  alive  guar¬ 
anteed  by  Wild  &  Geflugelpark,  [truck  a/d  L.  Austria. 


Hunting  Without  a  Gun, 

And  other  papers.  By  Rowland  E.  Robinson.  With 
illustrations  from  drawings  by  Rachael  Robinson. 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  different  themes  con¬ 
tributed  to  Forest  and  Stream  and  other  publications 
and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Pigeon  Shooting 

By  CAPT.  A.  W.  MONEY 

A  standard  book  on  the  sport  by  a 
recognized  expert,  covering  all  phases  of 
live-bird  and  clay-pigeon  shooting  with 
much  that  is  of  value  to  every  man  who 
wishes  to  be  complete  master  of  his  gun. 

Covers  position,  guns,  ammunition, 
handling,  sighting,  field  shooting,  trigger 
pulls,  technique  and  practice.  This  book 
will  soon  be  out  of  print.  Listed  to  sell 
at  $1.  Our  price,  while  they  last, 

75  cents,  postpaid 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUB.  CO. 


Kjsnnei  Special. 

Ads  under  this  head  10  cents  per  line  of  8  words,  or 
6  words  in  capitals.  No  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines  accepted.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 


For  Sale. — A  number  of  well  trained  Setters,  Pointers 
and  Hounds,  also  some  good  youngsters. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Middleboro,  Mass. 


Will  train  your  dog  on  quail,  woodcock  and  snipe. 
Terms  reasonable.  LOCH  LADDIE,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Chesapeake  Pups  for  sale.  No  better  stock  in  the  West. 
Fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars.  Sire,  Water  King;  dam, 
Brown  Juda.  P.  S.  BROWN,  Emmetsburg,  la.  27 


HOOKWOOD  KENNELS.— Trained  Bear,  Deer,  Fox 
and  Wolf  Hounds,  also  pups.  Forty  page  highly  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue;  four-cent  stamp. 

ROOKWOOD  KENNELS,  Lexington,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pointers  or  Cocker  Spaniels,  all  ages,  in  various  colors, 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Breeding  unsurpassed. 

MIDKIFF  KENNELS,  Dallas,  Pa. 


DOGS  FOR  SALE. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  a  dog  or  pup  of  any  kind?  If  so 
send  for  list  and  prices  of  all  varieties.  Always  on  hand. 
OXFORD  KENNELS, 

SB  North  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TmjHderm  tote. 


J.  KANNOFSKY, 

PRACTICAL  GLASS  BLOWER 


and  manufacturer  of  artificial  eyes  for  birds,  animals  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  a  specialty.  Send  for  prices.  All  kinds  of 
heads  and  skulls  for  furriers  and  taxidermists.  369  Canal 

Street,  New  York. 

Please  mention  “Forest  and  Stream.” 


SAVE  YOUR  TROPHIES. 

XO  rite  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

‘'Heads  and  Horns.” 

It  gives  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  Skins,  Antlers, 
etc.  Also  prices  for  Heads  and  Rugs,  Birds  and  Fish,  and  all 
kinds  of  work  in  Taxidermy. 


WANTED 

Irish  or  English  Setter  and  Pointer  on  trial.  Must  be 
wide  and  fast  on  coveys,  quick  and  snappy  on  singles,  a 
bold,  independent  hunter,  with  plenty  of  action,  and  a 
finished  high-class  quail  dog  in  every  particular.  Am  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  exceptional  bird  finder. 

1  C.  D.  EMSON,  Jasper,  Fla. 


ASK  FOR 

SPRATT’S 

CAKES 

AVOID  Sweetened,  Soft  or 
Medicated  Foods,  which  cause 
indigestion,  loss  of  coat  and 
many  other  evils. 

Send  stamp  for  “Dog  Culture,” 
which  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

SPRATT’S  PATENT  LIMITED 

Factory  and  Chief  Office*  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Depot*  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Montreal,  Can.  Res.  Supts  at  Boston,  Mass  ; 
and  Chicago,  111.  Factoiies  also  in  London,  England,  and  Berlin,  Germany. 


FOR  BLACK  TONGUE 

IN  DOGS 

GLOVER’S  IMPERIAL  REMEDY 

The  only  thing  that  has  met  and  mastered  the  trouble. 
Price,  50  cent*  per  Bottle. 

Druggists  and  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

Boob  on  Dog  Disease*. 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

118  West  31»t  Street.  New  York  City. 


DOG 


KENNEL  LEDGER 

Complete,  Compact,  Pocket  Size. 

Specially  arranged  according  to  the  directions  of  an 
experienced  kennel  manager.  Full  printed  headings  for 
receipts,  experience,  data,  etc.  Ruled  pages.  Memoranda 
spaces.  The  most  complete  and  handy  small  kennel 
record  yet  devised.  Smooth,  heavy  paper,  100  pages, 
0J4X4.  Cloth  covers. 

Postpaid,  80  cents. 


Ward’s  Natural  Science  Establishment, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


ROWLAND. 

TAXIDERMIST, 

A  specialty  in  mounting  Moose,  Elk,  Caribou  and  Deer 
heads.  Call  and  examine  work. 

No.  182  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

Tel.  4205  Chelsea.  Near  13th  St.  NEW  YORK 


FRED  SAUTER 

Established  1860. 

NATURALIST  and  TAXIDERMIST 
42  Bleecker  Street  New  York  City 

I  have  on  band  the  largest  assortment  in  America  of 
Imported  and  Domestic  Horns,  Antlers,  Heads,  Skins, 
Rugs,  Fish  and  Game  Birds  on  Panels,  and  Animals, 
singly  and  in  groups  Skins  tanned  and  made  into  rugs. 
All  work  guaranteed  moth-proof.  Agent  for  Konrad 
Schauer,  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 


Property  for  Salt. 


FOR  SALE. 

About  4,000  acres  of  as  valuable  gunning  lands  for  wild¬ 
fowl,  such  as  snipe,  ducks,  geese  and  swans,  as  there 
are  in  the  South,  situated  in  Currituck  Sound,  in  Curri¬ 
tuck  County,  N.  C.,  adjoining  the  ducking  grounds  of 
the  Currituck  Shooting  Club  and  the  Narrows  Island 
Ciub,  known  as  the  Josephus  Baum  marshes  and  gun¬ 
ning  lands,  which  have  been  leased  for  the  last  40  years 
to  the  Palmer  Island  Club  and  Northern  sportsmen. 
For  terms  and  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Baum, 
Poplar  Branch,  N.  C.,  or  E.  M.  Baum,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Norfolk,  Va.  if 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Share  in  one  of  the  best-known  Clubs 

on  a  famous  river  running  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
north.  The  club  is  easily  accessible,  is  provided  with  com¬ 
fortable  cottages,  and  the  river  yields  large  fish.  Any 
salmon  angler  who  wishes  an  opportunity  to  join  one 
of  our  best  salmon  clubs  will  do  well  to  investigate  this 
opportunity.  Apply  to  “M.  E.  IT.,”  office  of  FOREST 
AND  STREAM. 


Sam  Lovel’s  Camps. 

A  Sequel  to  “Uncle  Lisha’s  Shop.”  By  Rowland  X 
Robinson.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


Gas  Engines  and  Launches. 

Their  Principles,  Types  and  Management.  By  Francis 
K.  Grain. 

The  most  practical  book  for  the  man  or  boy  who  owns 
or  plans  to  own  a  small  power  boat.  It  is  motor  launch 
and  engine  information  boiled  down  and  simplified  for 
busy  people,  and  every  line  of  it  is  valuable.  Cloth,  122 
pages.  Postpaid,  $1.25. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 


The  Celebrated  HUNGARIAN  and  ENGLISH 
PARTRIDGES  and  PHEASANTS. 

f.tftf.V 

black  game, 
wild  tur- 
keys,  quail, 
rabbits, 

deer,  etc.,  for  stocking  purposes.  Fancy  pheasants, 
peafowl,  cranes,  storks,  ornamental  geese  and  ducks, 
foxes,  squirrels,  ferrets  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  ani 
mals.  WENZ  &  MACKENSEN,  Dept.  T,  Pheasant' 
and  Game  Park,  Yardley,  Pa. 


WESILEY-RICHARDS  GUNS 

WmriWMmiWI1  IBilWHIllHliWWIIIIIHIIilHHI  IIIHIIIllit'H  1  liiililitlllM  Mil  111  I1  II 

Westley-Richards'  guns  are  hand-made  throughout. 
The  lowest  priced  weapon  is  a  well  constructed,  reli¬ 
able  shooting  gun  that  any  sportsman  may  be  proud  to 
own.  The  higher  priced  weapons,  which,  besides  be¬ 
ing  the  finest  shooting  guns  it  is  possible  to  produce, 
are  through  their  workmanship,  external  beauty  and 
’ntrinsic  merit,  works  of  art, standing  in  a  class  by  them¬ 
selves,  each  one  a  masterpiece  of  modern  gunnery. 

HAND  DETACHABLE  LOCKS 

The  invention  enables  sportsmen  to  take  out  the 
locks  for  cleaning  and  oiling  without  moving  a 
single  pin.  Simply  detach  fore-end  and  bottom 
plate  by  hand  and  the  locks  can  be  lifted  out 
and  as  easily  replaced.  Extra  pairs  of  locks  are 
supplied  to  interchange  with  those  fitted  in  the 
gup,  enabling  a  sportsman,  if  so  disposed,  to 
have  an  extra  pair  of  locks  to  interchange  in  the 
event  of  a  possible  accident  to  the  locks  of  his 
gun,  and  also  to  have  an  extra  pair  of  locks  with 
a  different  weight  of  pull. 

NEW  PATENT  IMPROVED  RELIABLE  ONE-TRIGGER  MECHANISM. 

Westley-Richards’  one-trigger  mechanism  does  not  balk  nor  double;  it  is  not 
frictional;  cannot  be  upset  by  recoil,  and  always  acts  the  same.  Perfect  select¬ 
ive  action,  firing  either  right-left  or  left-right,  or  as  many  rights  or  lefts  first 
as  may  be  desired  at  the  will  of  the  shooter. 

One-Trigger  mechanism  is  regularly  supplied 
on  the  higher  gt ade  Westley-Richards  Guns. 


NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents  for  "Mullerite”  Powder. 

15  (St  17  Warren  St.,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


The  “Game  Laws  in  Brief” 
gives  all  the  fish  and  game 
laws  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  It  is  complete 
and  so  accurate  that  the 
editor  can  afford  to  pay  a 
reward  for  an  error  found 
in  it.  “If  the  Brief  says 
so,  you  may  depend  on  it.” 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  ::  ::  :: 


FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO. 

127  Franklin  Straet,  New  York. 


ANOTHER. 


RECORD 


for  the 


FRANCOTTE  GUN 


101  Straight 

at  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Traps 
December  3,  1910. 


Von  Lengerke  ®.  Detmold 


200  FIFTH  AVENUE 

Between  23d  41  24th  Streete  New  Y@fk  City,  N.  Y. 


GUNNER  GUMPTION’S 
LANTERN  LECTURETTES  ON 


GREENER  GUNS 


SAFETY. — While  the  dictum  that  “there’s 
safety  in  numbers”  may  be  true  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  individuals,  it  is  certainly  wrong  when 
T  applied  to  parts  of  mechanisms;  here  the  simplest  is 
always  the  best,  and  the  perfect  gun  is  that  which 
does  its  work  effectually  with  the  fewest  parts, 
.y  Simplicity  has  always  been  the  Keynote  of  Greener 
^  Guns,  and  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  Greener  Side 
Safety.  This  consists  of  a  simple  trigger-locking  spindle  ab¬ 
solutely  infallible  and  possessing  the  following  advantages 
over  all  other  systems.  It  does  not  weaken  the  “grip”  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Top  Safety  in  its  weakest  part;  a  hole  3-16 
inch  diameter  through  the  “head,”  the  strongest  part  of  the 
stock,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to’ accommodate  the  Greener 
Side  Safety;  it  is  placed  in  the  most  rational  position  for  use, 
just  where  the  thumb  falls  naturally;  it  can¬ 


not  be  pushed  on  or  off  accidentally;  it 
is  a  “safe”  safety,  always  there  when 
you  want  it,  but  never  balking  the 
unexpected  shot. 

Of  course  you  must  have  it  fit¬ 
ted  to  a  Greener  Gun  to  obtain 
fullest  satisfaction. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  improvements  on 
Greener  Guns.  Send  for  free 
catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  about 
the  others. 


W.  W.  GREENER 


44  CORTLANDT  STREET  • 
63-65  BEAVER  HALL  HILL 


NEW  YORK 
-  MONTREAL 


—  Works  — 

London  and  Birmingham,  England 
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Rocky  Fork  Creek .  861 

Salmon  in  British  Columbia .  59 

Sea  Fishing,  Inlet .  497 

Shark’s  Jaw,  Tom  in  the .  781 

Shark  Tackle,  South  African .  499 

Sheep  Mountain.  Glacier  National  Park .  13 

Sierras,  In  the  High .  529 

Skunks  . 851,  937 

Smile  that  Won’t  Come  Oft" .  933 

Snake  Skin  . 1P53 

Starlings,  Common  and  Sardinian  .  533 

Stone  Lifted  by  Butternut  Tree .  813 

Surf  Fishing,  Jersey  Coast .  139 

Sydney  Casting  Club  Trophy .  499 

Tarantula  . 690,  691 

Tarpon,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Jones’ .  1060 

Tarpon,  W.  A.  Jones’ .  1061 

The  Forester’s  Home . 1017 

“There’s  the  Grub,  Children” .  573 

Throwing  Diamond  Hitch .  1048 

Timber  Line  .  1009 

Trapping  Grounds,  Will  Mitchell .  373 

Tuna,  E.  T.  Townsend’s  Last .  739 

Tuna,  Mr.  Townsend’s  .  621 

Tunny  Fishing,  Brittany  Coast .  941 

Tusket  River  .  539 

Uncle  Hi  .  493 

Virginia  Deer,  Odd .  972 

Waterway  Through  Meadows . 413 

Weequahic  Lake  . 459,  649 

When  the  Horse  Started  Up,  She  Jumped .  573 

White  Geese,  Water  Background .  335 

Widespread  Shade  .  291 

Wildcats,  Young  . 331,  333 

Wildfowl  on  Long  Island  Farm .  91 

Wild  Life  in  Ponds,  Connecticut .  893 

Wilson’s  Snipe  Nest . 411 

Winter  Shooting  Scene,  Hudson  River .  293 

Wolfe  Creek  Waterfall.. .  419 

Woodchuck,  Tree  Climbing .  451 

Yellowstone  River  Delta .  1’73 

Yellowstone  Lake  .  489 
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A,  B,  C,  of  the  Motorcycle.  W.  J.  Jackson .  456 

American  Game  Bird  Shooting.  Geo.  Bird  Grinnell.  734 

Birds  of  Australia.  Geo.  M.  Mathews .  771 

Black  Bear.  Wm.  H.  Wright .  772 

Cavanagh,  Forest  Ranger.  Hamlin  Garland .  741 

Check  List  of  North  American  Birds.  A.  O.  U .  576 

Comrades  of  the  Trail.  C.  E.  Theodore  Roberts .  256 

Danger  Trail.  James  Oliver  Curwood .  821 

Dawn  of  the  World.  C.  Hart  Merriam .  55 

Fishing  Kits  and  Equipments.  Samuel  G.  Camp _  256 

Flying  Machines,  Construction  and  Operation.  W.  J. 

Jackman  and  Thomas  H.  Russell .  492 

Heritage  of  the  Desert.  Zane  Grey .  621 

Home  Life  of  the  Spoonbill,  the  Stork  and  Some 

Herons.  Bentley  Beetham,  F.  Z.  S .  893 

How  to  Study  Birds.  Herbert  K.  Job .  1058 

Hunting  Trips  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  D.  D.  Lyell.  772 
Indian  and  His  Problem,  The.  Frances  E.  Leupp...  337 

Morning  Star.  FI.  Rider  Haggard .  176 

Motor  Boats,  Construction  and  Operation.  Thomas 

H.  Russell  .  456 

My  Friend  the  Indian.  James  McLaughlin .  255 

Recreations  of  a  Sportsman  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Chas.  Frederick  Holder .  741 

Revolution.  Jack  London  .  576 

Story  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  John  R. 

Spears  .  256 

Swimming.  Edwin  T.  Brewster  .  337 

Wilderness  Pets  at  Camp  Buckshaw.  Edw.  Breck...  893 
With  Rifle  in  Five  Continents.  Paul  Niedieck .  176 


YACHTING. 

Aloha’s  Stormy  Passage  .  333 

Ambrose  Channel  .  856 

Asleep  in  a  Boat .  226 

Bermuda  Race  .  142 

Boston  Y.  C.  Percentages  . 582 

British  Yachting  . 622,  784 

Brooklyn  Challenge  Cup  .  102 

Burgess,  Hollis  .  224 

Cape  May  Race .  102 

Carter,  Capt.  John,  Dead . •••  743 

Catboats,  Inter  Bay  . 184',  380 

Compass,  New  Points  of .  665 

Connecticut  River,  Cruising  on .  104 

Courtesies  at  Sea  .  744 

Dogger  Bank  Fishermen  .  503 

Eastern  Y.  C.  Records .  744 

Eastern  Yacht  Successes .  542 

Enchantress,  Iselin  Schooner  . 742,  1024 

Fire  on  V essels  . .  904 

Gravesend  Bay  Winners  . : .  542 

Gray  Jacket  Wins  Two  Events .  503 

Greenpoint,  Yacht  Work  at  .  784 

Greenwich’s  Famous  Clock .  703 

Gulf  Yachting  . 153,  342 

Handicap  Class  Records  .  663 

Handicap  Yacht  Race  .  542 

Harpoon  Wins  Taft  Cup .  341 

Plell  Gate,  Dangers  of  .  906 

Holystones  .  583 

Houseboats,  Shoal  Draft  .  664 

India,  Boating  in .  703 

Interbay  Catboats  .  783 

Interbay  18-footers  . 65,  184,  264 

Intercity  match,  31-raters  .  343 

Interclub  One-Design  Class  Records .  703 

Interlake  Association  .  983 

Irolita  Wins  Long  Race .  183 

Jamaica  Bay  Yachtsmen .  743 

Karima,  Schooner  for  R.  E.  Tod .  582 

Lawley  New  Yard  . 944 

Laying  Up  the  Yacht .  704 

Lipton  Cup  for  Class  S .  422 

Lloyd’s  American  Register  .  63 

Lone  Skippers,  Some  .  463 

Long  Distance  Racing  Records .  783 

Manhasset  Bay  Challenge  Cup . -  222 

Midnight  Yacht  Race  .  382 

Mildew  on  Sails  .  703 

Modern  Instance,  A .  382 

Narragansett  Bay  Yachting .  623 

Night  in  the  Channel  .  863 

Norman  Cup  .  183 

Olivette  on  Long  Cruise  .  863 

Ostara’s  Tib  Header .  463 

Pacific  Coast  Yachting. ..  .23,  63,  143,  264,  381,  423,  463, 

624,  743,  905 

Pilot  Silences  Emperor  .  863 

Plant  Schooner  . 743,  1063 

Puddlebridge  Smack  Race .  584 

Quincy  Cup  .  222 

Quincy  Y.  C.  Dinner .  542 

Regattas — 

American  Y.  C .  62 

Aifnisquam  Y.  C .  103 

Atlantic  Y.  C . 62,  223,  344,  421,  503 

Bensonhurst  Y.  C . 102,  184,  264,  423 

Beverly  Y.  C . 22,  62,  103,  142,  184,  265,  307,  382 

Boston  Regatta  .  103 

Boston  Y.  C . 103,  264,  306,  344 

Bristol  Y.  C .  61 

Brooklyn  Y.  C . 102,  306,  463 

Columbia  Y.  C . .' .  22 

Gonanicut  Y.  C .  104 

Corinthian  Y.  C.,  Marblehead _ 22,  62,  104,  142, 

184,  262,  307 

Crescent  A.  C . 22,  142,  503 

Duxbury  Y.  C . 103,  184 

Eastern  Y.  C . 62,  102,  183 

Edgewood  Y.  C .  143 

Hingham  Y.  C . 23,  103 

Horseshoe  Harbor  Y.  C .  264 

ITuguenot  Y.  C .  306 

Indian  Harbor  Y.  C . 61,  224,  463 

Interclub  Class,  Larchmont  .  23 
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King  Philip  Y.  C .  23 

Larchmont  Y.  C . 61.  141,  182,  223,  463,  502 

Manchester  Y.  C . 23,  103,  104 

Manhasset  Bay  Y.  C .  502 

Marine  and  Field  Club  . 102,  663 

New  Rochelle  Y.  C . 102,  381 

New  York  A.  C.  (Block  Island) . 62 

New  York  C.  C .  382 

New  York  Y.  C . ,....63,  101,  1S3,  261,  304,  502 

Quincy  Y.  C . 23,  142 

Riverside  Y.  C .  104 

Rhode  Island  Y.  C .  224 

Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Y.  C . 21,  101,  142,  184, 

221,  224,  423 

Sippican  Y.  C . 104,  184 

South  Boston  Y.  C .  22 

Stamford  Y.  C .  344 

Squantum  Y.  C .  224 

Winthrop  Y.  C .  62 

Wollaston  Y.  C . 22,  382 

Records  of  Big  Sloops  .  662 

Records  of  30-footers .  702 

St.  Lawrence  a  Fast  Boat .  22 

Scotland  Lightship  .  7$4 

Scotch  Fishery  Boats  .  383 

Scientific  Designing  .  504 

Sea,  Size  of  .  703 

Seawanhaka  Challenge  Gup  .  221 

Short  Cruise,  A . "  1024 

Snubbing  Through  the  Canals  . .384,  425 

Sodus  Bay  Y.  C .  542 

Some  News  and  a  Little  Gossip _ 702,  742,  782,  862 

„  ,  903,  943,  982,  1023,  1062 

Sonder  Boats  . 143,  223,  306,  341,  503 

Sound  Championships  .  624 

South  Bay  Y.  R.  A . 103 

Southern  Y  C . " . .  224 

Spaniards  Received  by  President  . 380 

Summer  Squall,  A .  64 

Thirty-one  Raters,  Eastern  . ”  ”  "  423 

Thrilling  Yachting  Experience  .  984 

Tod,  R  E.,  New  Schooner  for .  504 

Toledo  Y.  C.  Schedule  .  23 

Urbanna,  End  of  Old  Schooner . ’  63 

Vagrant  wins  Bermuda  Race  .  142 

Venetia  on  Long  Cruise  .  5S5 

Virginia’s  Fine  Record  . . ””  533 

Winchester  Reaches  Port  .  23 

Winter  Storms,  Sailing  in  .  1093 

Westward  . 23,  184,' 342,  743 

Yacht  Racing  Union  of  Lakes .  933 


MOTOR  BOATING. 


American  Power  Boat  Association  Meeting .  945 

Batteries  .  464 

Bar  Harbor,  Motor  Boats  at .  143 

Bermuda  Race  . 24,  65 

Berneyo  Voyage  to  Bermuda . 1025 

British  International  Cup . 265,  307,  344,  585 

Brightwaters’  Association  .  307 

British  Motor  Boat  Challengers .  225 

Buffalo  M.  B.  Association .  744 

Colonial  Y.  C . 226,  307 

Cruiser  for  C.  G.  Fisher . .’  744 

Dixie  Wins  Cup  .  344 

Dixie  II.  to  be  Retired .  585 

Edgar.  Mackay,  Challenger  . .- .  945 

Eronei’s  Voyage  Home  .  106 

France,  Market  for  Motor  Boats .  785 

Gold  Cup  .  24 

Gnome  Engine  . 784 

Hudson-Fulton  Y.  C.  House .  24 

Ilys  Wins  Race  from  Atlantic  Gity .  143 

Josephine,  Motor  Boat . 586 

Kathmar  II .  664 

Larchmont  Y.  C.  Motor  .  424 

Lifeboat,  New  Power .  625 

Lloyds  Rules  for  Motor  Boats .  105 

Marblehead  Race  .  144 

Miranda  IV.,  Fast  Boat  .  664 

Motheral  Model  .  345 

Motor  Boat  Carnival  . '424,  543 

Motor  Boat  Club  Races . ’  664 

Motor  Boat  Spoiled  Vacation .  626 

New  England  Association  Races .  24 

New  England  E.  &  B.  Association .  226 

New  Motor  Boat  Club .  865 

New  York  Motor  Boat  Club .  66 

Novice  in  a  Motor  Boat  .  504 

Novel  Model  for  Motor  Boat . ’  345 

Percival  Motor  Cruiser  .  1064 

Pilgrim,  Motor  Boat .  454 

Pioneer  in  Hard  Luck .  333 

Pioneer  Underbody  .  624 

Sea  Mile  Records,  British  .  625 

Through  Niagara  Whirlpool  .  504 

Turbo  Electric  Propulsion  .  505 

Wanata,  Cruise  of  . ’  624 

Winton,  Com.,  New  Boat  for . ’  536 

Winning  with  a  Horse  and  a  Half .  1065 

Woes  of  Motor  Boat  Men .  66 


CANOEING. 


American  Canoe  Association . 586,  745 

A.  C.  A.  Meet. . 226,  426 

Atlantic  Division  .  . 5,  243,  546,  1064 

Atlantic  Division  Meet .  144 

Adirondack  Canoe  Trip,  An . 146,  185 

Buffalo  Canoe  Club  .  3 

Building  a  Yacht,  Art  of  . 946,  985 

Canoe  Cruise  in  Canadian  Reserves . 466,  505 

Canvas  Covered  Canoes  .  335 

Canvas  in  Canoe  Building  .  546 
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Cashmore’s,  D.  T.,  Serious  Fall 

Connecticut  Y.  and  C.  C . 

Cruising  on  the  Chesapeake  ... 

Knickerbocker  C.  C . 

Lakanoo  B.  C . 

Northern  Ohio  C.  C . 

Old  Canoe  Peopled  . 

Park  Island  C.  A . 

Rhode  Island  Canoe  Meet . 

Rideau  Lakes,  Through  the  . 

School  Teacher’s  Canoe  Trip.. 
Western  Division  A.  C.  A . 
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TRAPSHOOTING. 

Analostan . 230,  274,  312,  350 

Asbury  Park  .  149 

Atlantic  City  . 312,  547 

Averages,  Professional  .  748 

Bergen  Beach  . 148,  511,  948,  991,  1028,  1070 

Blue  Ribbon  .  870 

Blue  Wing  .  71 

Bryden  . 108,  352 

Buffalo  Audubon  . 70,  510,  671,  908,  952,  1030 

Center  and  Clinton  .  428 

Charles  G.  Grubb,  Death  of .  830 

Choice  of  Gun  . 430,  869,  909 

Cincinnati . 71,  110,  193,  231,  272,  308,  352,  392,  510, 

550,  588,  628,  671,  828,  908 

Columbus . 72,  114,  230,  274,  316,  348,  388,  590,  669, 

748,  831,  910,  1030 

Concordia  .  350 

Crescent  . 830,  868,  948,  990,  1028,  1068 

Clay  Birds  from  a  Boat .  550 

Clearview  . 38,  669,  1028 

Crystal  Lake  . 109,  551 

Eagle . 788,  949,  989,  1028,  1070 

East  Millstone  .  476 

E.  C.  Cup  .  1068 

Essex  Country  . 992,  1029,  1067 

Farragut  .  551 

Forest  Park  .  68 

Frontier  . 74,  591,  717,  831,  1039 

Gun,  How  to  Use . 950,  1030 

Haddonfield  .  630 

Hercules  . 316,  477,  717 

Highland  . 148,  228,  388,  868,  1028,  1070 

Hillside  .  670 

Holland  . 68,  109,  230,  317,  5S9,  907 

Hudson  . 73,  116,  148,  231,  312,  396,  476,  671,  790, 

868,  940,  1020 

Hudson  Valley  .  230 

Huntington  Valley  .  790 

Hyde  Park  . 192,  228,  272,  317,  348,  392,  508,  592, 

630,  748,  790,  830,  907,  993,  1029 

Independent  . 108,  313,  428,  828,  992 

Indianapolis . 510,  551,  590,  670,  716,  750,  831,  907, 

952,  1029,  1070 

Interstate  Meeting  . 907,  988 

Kenmare  . 109 

Larchmont  . 830,  868,  947,  991,  1028 

Laureate  . 72,  475 

Lehigh  Valley  . 151,  428 

Log  Cabin  .  991 

Macaulay  . 312,  351,  395,  428,  474,  508,  551,  588,  629, 

668,  788,  831,  789,  908,  1069 

Marine  and  Field . 790,  831,  947.  992,  1028,  1067 

Manhasset  . 908,  952,  990,  1030 

Meadow  Spring  . 228,  750,  790,  830,  868,  992 

Mechanicsburg  .  1070 

Monongahela  Valley  T.  S.  L  .  113 

Montclair  . 86S,  908,  949,  993,  1030 

Mystic  .  74 

North  River  . 74,  110 

Northern  Kentucky  ....192,  231,  311,  348,  395,  831,  910, 

990,  1031 

New  York  A.  C . 748,  790,  830,  868,  908,  948,  990,  1070 

Oneonta  .  71 

Ossining  . 71,  475,  548,  670 

Palefaces  . 71,  908,  990,  1068 

Pecos  .  71 

Pellets  Required  for  Killing .  314 

. .  “  ~  "  948 

109 
428 
591 
628 
351 
828 
548 


Philadelphia  T.  S.  L 

Portal  . 

Post  Series  . 

Range  of  Shotguns  . 

Salem  County  . . 

Sea  Girt  and  Spring  Lake . 

S.  S.  White . 151, 

Siwanoy  . 71, 

Social  .  113 

South  End  .  828 

Sportsman’s  Show  .  627 

Stevens  .  348 

Sweetwater  .  73 

Talcott  Trophy  .  74 

Tarentum  .  108 

Tests,  Open  Bores  .  510 

Trapshooting,  Western  .  547 
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Westy  Hogans  .  351 

West  Virginia  .  548 

Williamsport  .  508 

York  City  .  230 

TOURNAMENTS. 

Afro-American  .  671 

Alabama  State  . 231 

Alberta  .  114 

Arizona  . 589 

Arkansas  State  .  390 

Asbury  Park  .  394 

Atglen  .  991 

Atkin  .  188 

Belle  Vernon  .  274 

Belvidere  .  669 

Benson  .  508 

Bergen  Beach  .  476 

Big  Game  .  629 

Big  Springs  .  316 

Blue  Grass  .  391 

Breda  .  428 

Bridgeport  .  549 

Broken  Bow  .  670 

Brunswick  .  110 

Butler  R.  and  G.  C .  70 

Canadian  Indians  .  110 

Cape  Girardeau  .  475 

Carlinville  .  478 

Cecil  County  .  949 

Cincinnati  .  590 

Cisco  .  351 

Clarence  .  351 

Charlotte  .  350 

Chicago  .  473 

Clinton  .  992 

Coatesville  .  270 

Cockeysville  .  715' 

Collierville  .  428 

Collinsville  .  148 

Columbia  .  715 

Columbus  .  150 

Concordia  . „ .  748 

Corydon  .  627 

Cosmopolitan  .  667 

Dallas  .  272 

Danville  .  388 

Decatur  .  551 

Delaware  Water  Gap  .  715 

Donovan  . 828 

Dubois  .  589 

East  End  .  628 

Eastern  Handicap  .  190 

Egyptian  . 831 

Ellsworth  .  113 

Emerald  .  671 

Fairmont  .  716 

Fort  Dodge  .  273 

Fort  Gerry  .  193 

Fish  Awing  .  691 

Gananoque  .  388 

G.  A.  H .  25 

Glenside  .  717 

Gorman  .  350 

Grand  Island  . .  388 

Green  County  .  348 

Greenville  .  590 

Guthrie  .  588 

Haddonfield  .  668 

Hell  Gate  .  588 

Holland  .  350 

Homer  .  350 

Hopkins  .  670 

Hudson  Valley  .  351 

Hyde  Park  .  468 

Indiana  T.  L .  70 

Indian  .  350 

Johnson  City  .  748 

Kansas-Missouri  .  268 

Kentucky  State  .  991 

Knoxville  .  628 

La  Crosse  .  312 

Lancaster  .  670 

Lehigh  Valley  .  714 

Lock  Haven  .  311 

Lowell  and  Poplar  Springs .  588 

Madison  Square  . , . 1030 

Manchester  .  394 

Manistique  .  348 

Mapleton  .  151 

Massillon  .  717 

Mattoon  .  790 

Medford  .  388 

Merriwether  .  148 

Midland  .  313 

Missouri  .  788 

Monongahela  .  230 

Missouri  and  Kansas . 669,  828 

M.  V.  S.  1 . 472,  671 

Nashville  . . 472 

Newton  . f.  550 

North  Dakota  . 151 


Northern  Kentucky . 

North  Lancaster  . . 

Ogdensburg  . 

Orion  . 

Orlando  . 

Ouray  . 

Pacific  Coast  Handicap . 

Pacific  Indians  . 

Pahquioque  . 

Parker  . 

Parkersburg  . 

Peoria  . 

Peerless  . 

Peotone  . 

Perry  . 

Pinehurst  . 

Post  Series  . 

Pottsville  . 

Princeton  . 

Prospect-  . 

Queen  City  . 

Rainmakers’  . 

Ramapo  . 

Reading  . 

Recreation  . 

Reston  . 

Revelstoke  . 

Richmond  . 

Roanoke  . 

Rogers  Springs  . 

Rolfe  . 

Rutland  . 

Salem  County  . 

Salisbury  . 

Seneca  Falls  . 

Sikeston  . 

South  Cumberland  . 

South  Dakota  . 

Springfield  . 

Sullivan  . 

Tab  . 

Tonkawa  . 

Trophy,  North  . 

Union  City  . 

Uniontown  . 

United  Shoe  . 

United  Sportsmen  . 

Utica  . 

Vermont  . 

Walnut  Springs  . 

Wapekoneta  . 

Washington  State  . 

Waver]  y  . 

Webster  City  . 

West  Forest  Park  . 

Westchester  . 

Westy  Hogans  . . 

Will  County  . 

Williamson  . 

Wilkes-Barre  . 

Wilmot  . 

Winona  . 

Woodstock  . 

Worthington  . 

York  City  . 

Youngstown  . 

MATCHES. 

Buffalo-CIevelana  . 

Intercollegiate  . 

Macaulay-Morgan  Station  . 

Yale-Princeton  . 
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.  748 
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.  393 

.  550 
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.  110 

.  870 

.  68 

.  348 

.  557 

.  230 

. 313,  750 

.  273 

.  953 

.  670 

68.  192,  470,  550 

.  831 

.  508 

.  151 

.  477 

.  272 

.  152 

.  188 

.  393 

. -547 

.  312 

.  870 
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RIFLE  RANGE  AND  GALLERY. 

Philadelphia.... 38,  115,  152,  194,  231,  276,  353,  398,  511, 

672,  752,  791,  833,  910,  995,  1031,  1070 

Rifle  Shooting  .  397 

Sea  Girt  .  397 

Smith  and  Wesson  .  115 

St.  Louis  .  685 

U.  S.  Marine  .  685 

U.  S.  R.  A.  Matches .  750 

Zettler  . 630,  833  ,  910,  994,  1031 

Camp  Perry  . 194,  275,  318 

Century  .  75 

Collegiate  Rifle  .  790 

Colonial . 38,  194,  231,  276,  318,  353,  398 

Crozier’s  Work  .  551 

Culebra  . 152,  194,  276 

Independent  N.  Y.  S .  912 

Interclub  Indoor  League  . 1070 

Intercollegiate,  1911  .  910 

Los  Angeles  . 114,  593 

Manhattan  . 75,  114,  152,  194,  231,  276 

Manhattan . 75,  114,  152,  194,  231,  276,  318,  398,  592, 

630,  672,  791,  870,  910,  954 

National  Rifle  Association . 114,  592,  752,  870,  953 

Ohio  and  Kentucky  League . 912,  993 

Providence.... 115,  152,  276,  318,  353,  398,  443,  833,  910  ,  995 
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